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New  Methods 

Financial  developments  of  1912  suggest  that 
capital  invested  in  coal  has  today  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  a  return  than  has  been 
the  case  for  years.  This  statement  is  made 
despite  the  fact  that  members  of  the  trade 
■are  discouraged  and  about  ready  to  give  up 
in  despair.  Nevertheless,  a  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  developments  will  prove  our  statement 
true.  The  only  thing  needed  to  gain  the 
benefit  is  to  adopt  a  few  simple  methods. 

Maiiy  observers  of  1912  developments  would 
give  first  place  to- the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  .  declaring  that  the  relations  between 
the  anthracite  companies  and  carriers  had  not 
been  proved  to  be  illegal.  Such  observers 
would  say  that  a  combination  of  coal  interests 
is  possible  provided  certain  devices  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  properties  are  adopted,  these  devices 
having  been  approved  by  the  courts.  How¬ 
ever,  it  follows  that  to  get  such  court  protec¬ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  have,  first,  a  great  con¬ 
solidation.  Thus  the  court’s  decision  makes 
.good  all  large  investments,  but  it  is  of  no  im¬ 
portance  to  the  individual  investor  working 
upon  his  own  responsibility  and  alone. 

Since  our  statement  has  to  do  with  _the_  in¬ 
dividual  rather  than  the  large  combination, 
the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  us  to  show  that 
the  smaller  investor  has  a  larger  opportunity 
irrespective  of  combination,  than  he  ever  had. 
On  that  score,  the  place  of  first  importance  should 
be  given  this  year  to  the  exacting  demands 
of  the  coal  buyers.  While  this  seems  to  work 
against  the  coal  man’s  interest,  it  is  really  his 
salvation. 

The  public  demand  for  carefully  prepared 
coal  sprang  from  a  public  attack  upon  the 
smoke  nuisance.  This  agitation  taught  coal 
users  to  be  more  careful  in  selecting  their 
furnaces  and  then  to  begin  to  study  coal.  As 
a  result,  they  have  come  to  appreciate  that 
careful  sizing  and  cleaning  of  coal  have  as 
much  to  do  with  fuel  economy  and  smoke 
abatement  as  the  arrangement  of  the  boilers 
or  the  method  of  firing.  They  have  come  to 
annreciate  that  these  two  things  increase  the 
efficiency  and  therefore  the  value  of  the  coal 
so  prepared.  In  a  few  cases,  consumers  have 
been  willing,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  pay 
more  for  this  better  coal.  Whether  they  pay 
for  it  or  do  not,  they  demand  it  and  that  is 
a  point  in  the  coal  man’s  favor.  It  costs 
money  to  put  up  a  plant  that  will  properly 
size  and  clean  coal.  That  is,  a  properly 
equipped  mine,  having  behind  it  a  suitable 
acreage,  cannot  be  built  for  less  than  half  a 
million  dollars.  This  means  that  every  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry  cannot  go  into  the  coal  trade, 
as  used  to  be  the  case,  and  succeed.  Small 
factors  cannot  prepare  and  clean  the  coal  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  afford  this  big  investment 
involved  in  carefully  preparing  their  product. 
However,  without  it  they  cannot  command  a 
trade  which  is  going  to  prove  profitable. 

However,  a  big  investment  is  valuable  and 
a  safeguard  only  when  directed  toward  exact 
sizing  and  cleaning  of  coal,  otherwise  it  had 
.  better  not  be  made.  But  if  a  coal  company 
wants  to  conform  to  the  enlightened  demand 
of  the  buyers,  and  will  make  the  necessary 
outlay,  it  can  hope  for  a  profit  which  will 
O  I  more  than  offset  the  interest  on  its  larger 
outlay. 

Df  course,  this  development  would  not  have 
I  been  possible  without  radical  coal  trade 
^  changes  in  other  directions.  That  is,  a  profit¬ 
able  coal  trade  is  being  made  possible  by  a 
great  big  public  agitation  on  one  side,  and 
by  a  big,  and  really  astounding  solidification 
of  coal  holdings  on  the  other.  For  the  coal 
man  to  profit  without  monopoly,  or  without 
trust  agreement  both  of  these  things  were 
necessary  preliminary  steps.  Having  showed 
the  effect  of  public  education,  we  will  now 
show  something  of  the  extent  of  the  solidifi- 
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cation  of  coal  holdings,  prefacing  that  by 
the  remark  that  one  of  the  biggest  draw¬ 
backs  heretofore  has  been  the  tremendous 
acreage  of  undeveloped  coal  land  which  was 
likely  to  be  opened  the  instant  coal  prices 
rose  above  mere  cost  of  production. 

We  would  call  particular  attention  to  the 
state  of  Illinois  as  an  example — perhaps  an 
exaggerated  example — -of  the  great  change  the 
country  over.  Macoupin  county  has  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  big  coal  reserves  of 
Illinois.  It  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Springfield  district,  or  about  half  way  be¬ 
tween  the  low  grade  coal  of  the  north  and 
the  high  grade  coal  of  the  south.  Its  value 
has  been  declared  potential  rather  than  actual 
and  immediate.  Something  like  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  the  bigger  part  of  that  acreage  was 
brought  under  control  and  has  been  held  in 
reserve  since.  That  takes  one  county  out  of 
consideration. 

Montgomery  county  is  in  about  the  same 
position.  It,  however,  has  been  developed  to 
a  larger  extent.  Within  the  last  year  the 
five  mining  companies  in  that  field  were  placed 
under  one  control.  Within  the  last  year  the 
Big  Four  Railroad  has  bought  60,000  acres  of 
coal  land  in  that  field  intending  to  hold  the 
coal  in  reserve.  By  these  and  other  purchases 
Montgomery  county  is  almost  under  control. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Springfield  dis¬ 
trict,  embracing  the  mines  surrounding  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  has  been  more  completely  de¬ 
veloped,  but  control  of  that  area  has  been 
widely  scattered.  The  latter  part  of  last  year 
something  like  thirty-six  mines  in  that  field 
were  optioned  to  one  buyer  and  are  expected 
to  pass  under  one  control. 

The  Franklin  county  coal  field  covers  a  big 
area  divided  about  equally  into  the  thick  and 
thin  vein.  The  thick  vein  is  possible  of  im¬ 
mediate  development;  the  thin  vein  will  not 
be  available  to  coal  producers  until  a  late- 
period.  Of  the  thick  vein,  perhaps  as  much 
as  ninety-five  per  cent  is  already  controlled 
by  some  eleven  producing  companies.  The 
other  five  per  cent  is  either  impossible  to 
work,  now,  because  of  bad  partings  or  is 
very  rapidly  being  controlled  by  one  of  the 
eleven  companies.  In  that  field,  for  example, 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  already 
controls  82,ff00  acres.  Another  large  interest 
controls  1.5,000  acres,  and  so  the  field  goes: 
the  immediately  available  coal  is  being  worked 
or  is  controlled  and_  held  in  reserve  by  com¬ 
panies  already  in  existence. 

It  w'ould  be  possible  to  show  practically  the 
same  thing  with  respect  to  either  Williamson 
county,  the  Carterville  field  or  Saline  county, 
the  Harrisburg  field.  This  one  general  state¬ 
ment,  however,  is  sufficient,  namely,  that  of 
the  total  coal  land  of  Illinois  upwards  of 
500,000  acres  are  controlled  today  by  the  so-, 
called  large  interests,  with  perhaps  half  that 
much  territory  controlled  by  smaller,  but  sub¬ 
stantial  companies. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  same  thing  is  true 
in  respect  to  other  fields.  A  very  pointed  ex¬ 
ample  is  given  in  the  case  of  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Kentucky’s  coal  producing  area  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  big  districts — eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  Kentucky.  Because  of  the  large  amount 
of  impurities  in  it,  the  coal  from  western 
Kentucky  has  been  losing  ground  lately.  The 
growth  in  the  state’s  coal  producing  region 
has  come  from  the  eastern  district.  The  older 
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operations  there  are  in  what  might  be  called 
the  Jellico,  and  Straight  Creek  districts,  which 
within  the  last  year  have  been  brought  under 
reasonable  control  by  the  consolidation  of  in¬ 
terests  and  the  formation  of  big  companies. 
Two  new  fields  have  been  developed,  one  of 
them  in  Harlan  county,  and  the  other  in  the 
Big  Sandy  territory.  It  was  somewhat  of  a 
surprise  to  the  trade  to  find  that  no  sooner 
was  this  coal  made  available  for  the  market 
than  the  discovery  waS’  made  that  prior  to 
development  the  best  coal  area  in  both  fields 
had  been  corralled  into  the  hands  of  big  in¬ 
terests,  this  being  particularly  true  of  the  good 
coal  from  the  Big  Sandy  district.  As  is  the 
case  in  Illinois  a  great  part  of  this  coal  is 
being  held  in  reserve  by  big  interests  for  fu¬ 
ture  use. 

The  partimilar  point  of  all  this  is  the  secur¬ 
ity  which  it  gives  to  the  mining  company 
which  wants  to  do  business  on  a  right  basis 
in  any  one  of  these  fields.  In  Illinois,  for 
example,  the  coal  operator  is  finding  that  he 
can  put  up  a  modern  plant  with  something  of 
assurance  that  he  will  not  have  to  compete 
with  a  small  mine  located  on  a  small  area  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  to  his  own  property. 

A  word  here  perhaps  is  necessary  to  make 
specific  the  claim  as  to  the  possible  profitable¬ 
ness  of  producing  carefully  sized  and  cleaned 
coal.  ^  Under  the  old  method,  coal  was  divisi¬ 
ble  into  four  sizes— lump,  egg,  nut  and 
screenings.  It  was  customary  in  winter  time 
to  have  the  screenings  run  down  to  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  cents  a  ton  and  often  to  break 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  a  ton.  Then  we  be¬ 
gan  to  re-size  the  two-inch  screenings  into 
the  No.  2,  3,  4  and  5  nut.  This  subtracted 
from  the  supply  of  raw  screenings,  and  added 
to  the  supply  of  carefully  prepared  coal.  How¬ 
ever,  the  smaller  prepared  coal  advanced  in 
price.  The  No.  4  and  5  sold  all  the  way  from 
sixty-five  to  ninety  cents  a  ton  or  higher,  while 
the  No.  3  and  2  ranged  in  price  from  $1.15  up 
to  .$1.65  or  $1.7'5.  It  is  not  difficult,  by  averag¬ 
ing  up  the  price  on  the  steam  sizes  to  find  that 
the  average  price  of  screenings  is  higher  than 
it  was  when  the  raw  and  unprepared  product 
was  sold. 

With  these  facts  presented,  it  does  not  need 
much  of  an_  argument  to  show  that  the  coal 
trade  is  rapidly  coming  into  a  position  where 
a  profit  may  be  made,  provided  the  producing 
company  uses  methods  which  comply  with 
the  modern  demand. 


Anthracite  Miners  Entombed. 

r,\M.\Qu.\,  Pa.,  January  2d. —  iSpecial  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — Nine  miners  were  entombed  in  the 
Fast  Lehigh  Coal  Company,  near  here  on  Dc- 
cember  31,  the  result  of  a  rush  of  water  from 
some  of  the  abandoned  works.  Volunteer  gangs 
are  working  to  rescue  the  entombed  men  if  it  is 
not  too  late.  The  first  intimation  of  the  trouble 
was  brought  about  by  the  rush  of  air  and  the 
pouring  of  a  large  volume  of  water  upon  men  at 
work  in  the  mine.  Some  of  them  escaped  by 
wading  workings  that  were  waist  deep  in  water. 
Pumiis  were  put  to  work  immediately  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  water  was  gotten  out,  liut  it 
was  found  that  the  gangways  had  become  lilockcd 
liy  the  falling  of  rock  and  culm.  The  entombed 
men  are  bebind  tliis  debris,  which  it  is  believed, 
I'llls  tbe  gangway  for  hundreds  of  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  local  people  engaged  in  the 
rescue  work,  tlic  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany  sent  a  large  force  to  help. 

The  Fast  Lehigh  Coal  Company  has  a  slo|)e 
mine  wliieh  is  gaseous.  James  Tinley,  formerly 
superintendent,  but  now  interested  in  southern 
bituminous  mines,  is  leading  the  rescue  work. 
I'be  mine  is  located  on  the  Pbiladelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  Railway,  and  sliips  about  60,000  tons  annually. 
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To  understand  the  drift  of  the  coal  market 
for  1912,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  what  might  be  called  the  temporary 
and  the  permanent  influences.  The  temporary 
conditions  have  been  annoying  rather  than 
profitable.  Permanent  changes  in  policy  prom¬ 
ise  to  remove  some  of  the  annoyances  and 
to  introduce  the  trade  to  a  rather  prolonged 
and  promising  period  of  prosperity. 

As  temporary  conditions  we  might  cite  the 
cold  spell  of  last  winter;  the  strike  of  last 
spring,  and  the  car  shortage  of  last  fall.  With¬ 
out  going  into  a  prolonged  analysis  of  their 
effects,  we  might  say  that  they  were  merely 
annoying  to  the  trade  and  brought  little,  if 
any,  profit.  The  cold  spell  beginning  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  used  up  about  all  of  the  surplus  supplies 
of  coal  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  tech¬ 
nically  strong  market  for  the  following  fall 
and  winter.  However,  as  an  immediate  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  trade,  it  merely  took  up  a  large 
part  of  the  operator’s  coal,  which  went  to 
satisfy  contract  obligations  at  contract  prices. 
These  contract  prices  had  been  based  upon 
the  dull  condition  prevailing  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1911.  Thus,  the  operator  got,  as  a 
result  of  the  cold  wave,  the  big,  active  and 
annoying  business,  but  he  didn’t  get  the  high 
price  which  customarily  goes  with  such  an  in¬ 
tensified  demand. 

Almost  precisely  the  same  thing  may  be 
said  about  the  general  mine  strike  which  came  on 
the  1st  of  April.  There  was  an  intensified 
period  of  preparation  for  this  strike,  the  gen¬ 
eral  expectation  being  that  it  would  be  pro¬ 
longed  and  serious.  However,  the  operating 
companies  played  policy  with  their  contractors, 
and  stocked  them  up  with  the  amount  of  coal 
which  they  would  want  and  this  coal,  natur¬ 
ally,  was  supplied  on  contracts  and  hence  at 
prices  determined  almost  twelve  months  pre¬ 
viously.  At  that  early  date,  prices  were  not, 
in  reality,  profitable  and  thus  the  intensified 
business  just  preceding  the  strike  did  not  give 
the  producer  any  profit.  It  gave  the  operator 
a  mighty  hard  three  or  four  months’  work 
without  a  commensurate  amount  of  return. 
When  the  strike  was  over,  the  operators — 
rather  uselessly,  we  believe — had  made  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  miners  ranging  all  the  way 
from  seven  and  a  half  to  ten  cents  a  ton  on 
the  average  cost  of  production.  _  When  con¬ 
tract  prices  were  made  for  this  year,  the 
producer  was  able  to  add  about  that  much  to 
the  price,  this  being  possible  only  by  the 
technically  strong  position  of  the  market  as 
the  result  of  the  earlier  depletion  of  storage 
piles.  However,  the  best  that  the  operator 
could  do  out  of  it  was  to  trade  an  old  dollar 
for  a  new  one. 

Again,  the  same  thing  may  be  said  about 
the  car  shortage.  This  car  shortage  was  the 
most  intense  we  have  had  in  years,  lasting  as 
it  did  from  the  middle  of  Aupst  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  However,  this  brought  no 
profit  to  the  operating  company  for  the  simple 
reason  that  all  the  coal  it  could  get  to  market 
had  to  apply  on  contracts  made  at  low  prices. 
The  car  shortage  brought  abnormally  high 
prices  on  the  spot  market  but,  in  the  main, 
those  prices  were  nominal  because  very  few, 
if  any,  companies  had  any  coal  to  sell  at  them. 
This  was  extremely  annoying  for  the  reason 
that  the  operating  got  the  credit  for  gouging 
the  public  without  getting  any  of  the  profit 
that  he  was  supposed  to  get.  It  was  annoy¬ 
ing  for  the  added  reason  that  it  gave  the  old 
inducement  to  new  companies  to  enter  the 
field  on  the  expectation  that  a  temporary  con¬ 
dition  was  going  to  be  permanent.  That  this 
did  not  bring  an  avalanche  of  new  concerns 
to  the  field  and  a  vast  increase  in  production 
is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  other  market 
changes  have  made  that  course  inadvisable. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  all  of 
these  rules,  but  we  are  not  basing  this  re¬ 
view  upon  the  exception,  but  upon  the  rule. 
A  few  companies  had  considerable  free  ton¬ 
nage  to  sell  during  the  cold  spell  of  January, 
February  and  March.  Undoubtedly,  they 
made  a  lot  of  money.  Other  companies  had 
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ter  Future  Confronts  the  Industry — Ex¬ 
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big  tonnages  to  dispose  of  in  the  intensified 
period  preceding  the  strike.  They  naturally 
made  money.  Other  companies  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  both  free  coal  and  cars  during 
the  intensified  car  shortage.  They  also  made 
money  and  plenty  of  it.  But  our  review  is  not 
addressed  to  this  small  and  fortunate  class,  but 
rather  to  the  affairs  of  the  larger  companies, 
which  base  their  business  not  upon  the  inten¬ 
sified  periods  which  come  occasionally,  but 
upon  the  dullest  months  of  the  year,  namely, 
May,  June  and  July.  These  concerns  did  not 
make  money  in  1912. 

Conditions  which  were  of  a  more  permanent 
character  vastly  improved  the  outlook  of  the 
trade.  The  one  thing  that  seems,  to  us,  to  be 
of  utmost  importance  is  the  determination  to 
enter  permanently  into  the  export  market  ac¬ 
cording  to  carefully  worked  out  plans,  and 
after  a  careful  study  into  the  foreigner’s  needs. 
Our  introduction  to  the  foreign  market  came 
through  England’s  misfortune,  when  her  mines 
were  tied  up  for  a  period  of  more  than  a 
month  with  a  mine  strike.  England  was  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  export  market  something  like  sixty- 
five  million  tons  of  coal  per  year.  A  big  per¬ 
centage  of  this  tonnage  went  to  countries  so 
close  to  England  as  to  be  impossible  to  be 
reached  regularly  by  American  coal.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  market  receded  from  the  shores  of 
England  and  as  the  water  hauls  on  English 
and  American  coals  became  more  nearly  the 
same,  the  chances  of  the  American  operator 
increased.  So  long  as  conservative  foreign 
buyers  had  a  steady  supply  of  coal  coming 
from  England,  they  were  not  disposed  to  dis¬ 
turb  an  arrangement  which  had  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  years.  Deprived,  once,  of  a  supply 
of  coal  from  England,  the  most  available 
market  seemed  to  be  that  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  consequence,  we  increased  our  export 
trade  tremendously.  What  is  more  to  the 
point,  we  obtained  a  hearing,  which  for  a  long 
period  had  been  denied  us.  In  a  good  many 
cases  American  coal  has  already  found  per¬ 
manent  lodgment  in  foreign  markets,  a  con¬ 
spicuous  example  being  that  of  the  Egyptian 
Railway;  another  very  important  example  was 
the  sale  of  coal  to  public  institutions  of  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary. 

The  significance  of  our  invasion  of  the  for¬ 
eign  field  lies  in  this:  It  has  always  been  a 
very  small  percentage  of  surplus  coal  that 
has  broken  the  home  market.  It  has  been 
the  necessity  to  sell,  at  home  this  small  sur¬ 
plus,  which  has  brought  about  an  almost  qpn- 
stant  demoralization  of  home  prices.  It  is 
known  that  cheap  coal  always  supplants  more 
expensive  coal,  and  when  once  we  have  mark¬ 
eted  a  cheap  product  it  is  harder  thereafter  to 
get  a  fair  price  for  the  regular  output.  We 
have  in  the  foreign  market  an  opportunity 
to  sell  a  few  million  tons  of  coal  to  people 
who  heretofore  have  patronized  England  and 
Germany.  We  have  a  considerable  chance  to 
make  an  expansion  in  our  coal  trade  through 
the  sale  of  coal  to  steamships  at  our  own 
tidewater  points  and  in  the  Panama  canal — 
when  that  is  opened.  Each  additional  outlet 
of  this  character  only  serves  to  relieve  the 
home  market.  That,  we  should  say,  is  a 
permanent  advantage  of  considerable  value. 

Another  vantage  point  for  the  trade  comes 
in  this:  As  is  pointed  out  in  another  article, 
it  is  now  more  expensive  to  conduct  a  satis¬ 
factory  coal  mine  than  ever  before.  There 
are  requirements  of  cleaning  and  sizing  which 
necessarily  run  into  big  investments.  The 
varied  demands  upon  a  mining  concern  today 
are  so  heavy  as  to  limit  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  entering  the  trade  as  producers.  Of 
course,  companies  which  do  go  into  business 


produce  an  enormous  tonnage.  One  carefully 
equipped  mine,  for  instance,  will  produce  as 
much  coal  as  three  or  four  ordinary  mines 
of  the  old  type.  However,  the  one  big  mine 
is  not  a  price  disturber;  the  four  little  mines 
were.  While  we  are  not,  therefore,  curtail¬ 
ing  production  by  thus  restricting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  enterprises,  we  are  increasing  our 
production  more  sanely,  and  are  marketing  it 
more  sanely;  we  are  today  beginning  to  sell 
coal  on  the  basis  of  service  and  value  rather 
than  on  price  alone. 

The  particular  significance  of  that  change 
is  that  the  coal  business  is  getting  into  the 
hands  of  more  conservative  people — of  men 
who  must  know  the  cost  of  production  with 
all  items  figured  in,  and  who  must  have  a 
margin  of  profit  over  the  mere  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  While  the  new  operators  are  large 
producers,  and  while  competition  is  as  keen, 
perhaps,  as  ever  before,  this  competition  is 
upon  a  more  nearly  sane  basis.  That  seems 
to  be  taking  a  lot  for  granted  but  in  a  broad 
sense  it  is  increasingly  true. 

There  is  another  point  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  adding  permanently  to  the  value  of 
coal.  The  coal  producer  has  come  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  must  give  service.  In  given  serv¬ 
ice  he  takes  into  consideration  not  only 
prornpt  delivery  and  price,  but  he  is  giving 
consideration  to  the  furnace  needs  of  the  coal 
user.  It  is  no  longer  the  exclusive  practice 
and  theory  of  the  trade  to  get  coal  moved  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  buyer  can  use  it;  to 
a  growing  extent,  it  is  coming  to  be  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  see  that  the  coal  fits  the  plant. 

In  many  instances,  big  producing  companies 
have  advertised  their  willingness  to  give  ex¬ 
pert  advice  to  the  consumers  on  how  to  re¬ 
form  their  furnaces;  on  how  to  select  the  coal 
that  best  suits  their  needs,  and  how  to  burn 
that  coal.  Coal  companies  have  employed 
fuel  experts  for  the  benefit  of  customers.  As 
they  have  done  this,  they  have  added  a  cer¬ 
tain  permanent  value  to  their  product. 

All  of  these  things  have  led  the  trade  to  a 
realization  of  the  value  of  publicity  touching 
the  value  of  their  product.  Under  the  old  con¬ 
ditions,  coal  companies  no  doubt  understood 
the  value  of  publicity,  but  unfortunately  they 
did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  what  it  costs 
to  fully  exploit  a  coal,  a  service,  or  a  method 
of  preparation.  Now  a  few  concerns  are  get¬ 
ting  enough  money  invested  in  their  plants  to 
make  the  publicity  item  seem  almost  insignifi¬ 
cant.  At  the  same  time,  they  realize  that  with 
a  vast  amount  of  money  invested,  it  must 
be  protected  by  giving  the  product  the  broad¬ 
est  possible  hearing.  They  cannot  afford  to 
produce  a  high-grade  coal  and  then  not  let 
the  buyers  know  about  it.  The  cost  of  pub¬ 
licity,  which  is  a  sort  of  insurance  against  a 
depreciation  of  that  investment,  is  coming  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  as  one  of  the  es¬ 
sential  and  fixed  operating  expenses.  In  four 
or  five  conspicuous  cases,  investments  have 
not  only  been  protected,  but  made  profitable 
by  proper  publicity,  this  publicity  being  di¬ 
rected  toward  finding  the  people  who  can  use 
a  coal  of  certain  quality,  prepared  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way  and  made  to  fit  a  certain  purpose. 

Taking  the  market  as  a  whole  into  consid¬ 
eration,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  for  1912 
the  permanent  advantages  to  the  trade  arising 
from  new  methods  and  conditions,  far  out¬ 
weigh  the  temporary  conditions  which  existed 
and  which  proved  mainly  only  annoyances. 


Griffith  Powell,  who  for  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  mine  foreman  at  the  Valley  mines 
opposite  Ferndale,  now  the  property  of  the 
Smokeless  Coal  Company,  left  that  position 
January  1st,  and  the  day  following  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  duties  of  superintendent  of 
the  Sunnyside  Coal  mines  at  Johnstown,  Pa., 
to  which  position  he  has  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  At  the  Sunnyside,  Mr.  Powell  will 
succeed  Samuel  Mears.  The  vacancy  at  the 
Valley  mines  has  not  yet  been  filled,  though 
it  is  understood  several  good  men  are  under 
consideration. 
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New  Distribution  Plans  Save  Coal  Men  Money. 


In  the  distribution  of  coal,  1912  brought 
some  lasting  changes  in  the  methods  used  by 
producing  companies,  by  jobbing  concerns 
and  by  retailers.  As  is  the  case  almost  gener¬ 
ally,  the  new  methods  show  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  old  and  inclines  strongly  to  the 
belief  that  any  company  which  chooses  to  fol¬ 
low  the  suggested  lead  can  make  an  increased 
profit. 

That  is,  the  present  tendency  in  the  better 
coal  concerns  is  to  divorce  the  operating  com¬ 
pany  and  the  selling  organization.  However, 
the  selling  organization,  while  being,  in  a  way, 
a  jobbing  house,  has  a  direct  connection  with 
the  mine  and,  therefore,  is  assured  a  supply 
of  coal.  A  good  many  things  go  together  to 
make  this  divorce  of  the  producing  and  sell¬ 
ing  organization  advisable  and  to  make  wise 
the  whole  scheme  of  organization. 

First,  operating  companies,  today,  are  not 
satisfied  to  have  a  basis  of  operation  in  one 
field  only;  the  preference  is  to  have  a  wide 
variety  of  coals,  each  one  near  a  particular 
market,  and  each  one  appealing  to  a  different 
class  of  coal  users.  A  first  rate  example  is 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Company.  Its  original 
basis  of  operation  was  the  Fairmont  field,  and 
its  coal  there  was  of  such  peculiar  character 
as  to  fit  into  four  or  five  specific  uses.  Al¬ 
though  it  has  a  vast  reserve  of  undeveloped 
coal  land  in  that  field,  it  found  it  necessary 
to  have  Maryland  coal  and  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coal  which  were  added  prior  to  this 
year.  This  last  year  it  realized  the  necessity, 
however,  for  a  coal  nearer  the  western  market, 
and  so  it  entered  eastern  Kentucky.  The  same 
desire  governing  other  companies  led  them  to 
produce  in  several  fields.  Rather  than  do  as 
the  Consolidation  did — make  it  all  one  com¬ 
pany  both  as  to  operating  and  selling — they  or¬ 
ganized  separate  producing  companies  for  each 
field  and  then  provided  or  arranged  with  a 
detached  selling  organization  to  handle  the 
whole  output. 

Second,  with  the  variable  line  of  coals  and 
generally  with  each  operation  under  a  sepa¬ 
rate  company,  it  was  found  financially  em¬ 
barrassing  to  have  any  one  of  these  operating 
companies  act  also  as  a  selling  organization 
for  that  mine  and  for  the  others.  The  finan¬ 
cial  reason  for  organizing  a  sales  company 
was  that  the  selling  organization  would  have 
in  its  hands  money  belonging  to  several  oper- 
rating  companies.  If  that  selling  company 
was  also  a  producing  company  in  one  field, 
that  money  would  be  attachable  to  satisfy  any 
claims  against  that  particular  company  in 
case  it  should  run  into  an  accident.  Because 
of  the  law  governing  the  liability  of  compa¬ 
nies  and  governing  the  attachability  of  funds 
it  has  been  found  advisable  to  have  a  detached 
selling  organization  to  handle  the  product  of 
several  companies,  by  which  device  the  funds 
of  each  producing  company  could  be  kept 
separate.  Another  thing  in  favor  of  this  de¬ 
tached  selling  company  and  of  separate  oper¬ 
ating  companies  controlling  each  group  of 
mines  or  the  mines  in  each  district  is  that  the 
failure  of  one  does  not  necessarily  involve 
the  ruin  of  all. 

Third,  buyers  of  coal  are  beginning  to  take 
that  product  in  large  quantities.  They  desire 
to  contract  for  their  entire  supply  with  one 
concern.  Naturally  they  want  a  company 
which  can  be  depended  upon  to  supply  their 
large  recpiirements  regularly  and  without  in¬ 
terruption.  Thus  they  desire  to  buy  a  small 
part  of  the  total  output  of  a  concern  rather 
than  the  total  production  of  a  single  company. 
The  big  buyers,  therefore,  prefer  a  big  pro¬ 
ducer,  or  prefer  a  selling  organization  which 
represents  a  big  group  of  mines.  This  demand 
can  best  be  satisfied  where  a  detached  selling 
organization  represents,  as  the  sales  agent,  a 
number  of  mines  covering  a  big  tonnage  of 
variable  coal. 

.\nd  it  is  this  detached  sales  cnmiiany  which 
is  coming  to  play  a  big  part  in  the  trade. 
We  say  that  it  is  a  little  curious  that  such  an 
idea  should  grow  so  rapidly,  in  \iew  of  the 


Producers  Resort  More  to  Central  Sales 
Organizations  While  Retail  Dealers  Ar¬ 
range  Distributing  Plants  to  Shorten  the 
Hauls  by  Wagon. 


fact  that  so  recently  as  1911  some  of  the 
operators  in  the  West  Virginia  field,  and  in 
other  fields,  discontinued  their  arrangements 
with  the  central  selling  organizations  and  es¬ 
tablished  their  own  distributing  forces.  How¬ 
ever,  it  shows  an  interesting  and  sensible 
drift. 

A  companion  piece  to  this  arrangement  is 
that  adopted  in  1912  for  the  distribution  of 
coal  to  the  export  market.  The  Panama  Rail¬ 
road  Company  wanted  to  make  a  contract 
for  a  two  years  and  a  half  supply  of  about 
500,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  The  Poca¬ 
hontas  Fuel  Company  took  the  contract,  but 
did  so  with  the  provision  that  it  could  call 
upon  any  and  all  of  the  operators  in  a  given 
territory  to  supply  coal  on  the  contract.  In 
reality,  therefore,  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany  was,  in  respect  of  this  contract,  a  sell¬ 
ing  organization  representing  the  entire 
smokeless  district.  Now  that  we  are  just 
entering  seriously  the  export  trade  this  inserts 
a  new  device  which  in  future  is  likely  to  gov¬ 
ern  our  export  business.  It  means  the  group¬ 
ing  of  many  mines  behind  one  company,  giv¬ 
ing  the  sales  concern  a  large  reserve  and  suf¬ 
ficient  capital  to  meet  any  demand  likely  to  be 
made  upon  it. 

Another  method  of  distribution  slightly  at 
variance  with  the  first,  and  yet  getting  the 
same  general  purpose,  was  adopted  within  the 
year  following  the  sale  of  certain  coal  lands 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  As  we  understand 
the  case,  several  big  corporations  desired  to 
own  coal  reserves  against  possible  future 
needs.  Although  this  need  will  probably  not 
arise  for  some  time,  these  concerns  wanted  to 
buy  the  coal  now  when  coal  land  is  relatively 
cheap.  Where  this  land  was  bought  by  rail¬ 
roads  the  new  owners  were  not  permitted 
to  sell'  the  product  in  interstate  traffic,  even 
though  the  purchasers  were  permitted  to  buy 
and  retain  a  coal  land  reserve.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  companies  which  bought  coal  land 
did  not  care  to  produce  their  own  coal  at 
once,  neither  did  they  wish  to  tie  up 
money  in  coal  land  only  to  let  that  invest¬ 
ment  lie  idle  until  the  time  should  arrive 
when  the  owners  of  that  coal  land  should 
want  to  produce  their  own  coal.  To  serve 
both  carrier  and  industrial  the  new  device 
has  been  introduced.  It  was  simply  that  the 
big  concerns  had  their  bankers  buy  the  coal 
land  and  then  make  an  arrangement  for  the 
lease  of  the  coal  land  to  existing  operating  com¬ 
panies.  That  affords  to  the  operating  com¬ 
pany  an  opportunity  to  get  additional  coal  land 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  investor  inter¬ 
est  on  his  money.  Also  the  terms  of  the  lease 
are  such  as  to  assure  that  those  companies 
must  go  upon  the  open  market  with  at  least 
a  minimum  price.  Thus  two  birds  are  killed 
with  a  single  stone — the  big  company  gets  its 
reserve  of  coal  land,  and  there  is  introduced 
into  the  coal  trade  a  steadying  influence  on 
prices. 

These  things,  as  touching  the  producing  end 
of  the  business,  do  not  compare  in  their 
revolutionary  effect  with  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  among  the  retailers.  Within 
the  last  year  retail  distributing  methods  have 
been  almost  completely  made  over,  and  some 
entirely  new  ideas  have  been  adopted. 

The  most  striking  of  these  comes  from  Rock 
Island,  Illinois.  At  that  point  four  retail  deal¬ 
ers  decided  it  was  not  advisable  to  have  four 
expensive  storage  and  distributing  plants ;  Rock 
Island  is  not’  so  large,  but  that  all  the  do¬ 
mestic  coal  can  be  delivered  from  one  central 
pocket  if  delivery  facilities  •  are  up  to  date. 
Tints  these  four  companies  united  their  eapital 
and  built  a  central  storage  iiockct.  This  was 


divided  primarily  into  four  big  compartments, 
each  compartment  being  allotted  to  one X)f  the 
four  participating  companies.  In  turn,  each  one 
of  these  compartments  was  subdivided  into 
bins  for  the  storage  of  a  particular  kind  or  size 
of  .coal.  By  this  arrangement,  one  piece  of 
real  estate,  one  railway  switch,  one  set  of 
scales,  one  fire  risk  and  one  charge  for  taxa¬ 
tion  serve  four  separate  retail  companies.  The 
biggest  financial  economy  lies  in  the  fact  that 
four  concerns  are  doing  business  having  but 
one  railroad  connection,  and  consequently  the 
expense  of  only  one  elevated  railroad  switch. 

Some  who  have  commented  upon  this  simple 
device  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is 
socialistic  in  its  character  because  it  avoids 
the  waste  of  duplicate  expense.  Whether  or 
not  that  is  true,  is  beside  the  point;  the 
thing  which  recommends  it  is  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  capital  and  the  reduction  of  operating 
expense.  Since  the  rewards  go  to  the  partici¬ 
pants  the  whole  scheme  seems  worthy  of  emu¬ 
lation. 

The  movement  to  centralize  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal  has  taken  a  somewhat  older  form 
in  both  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  New 
York  were  two  companies  which  were  large 
as  the  result  of  internal  expansion  and  of  con¬ 
solidations.  Together  these  two  companies 
were  about  able  to  cover  the  territory  of  New 
York  proper.  Hovvever,  they  overlapped  in 
their  efforts  in  certain  zones  and,  in  that  meas¬ 
ure,  were  wasting  their  energies.  The  sober 
judgment  of  these  two  companies  was  that 
they  should  be  consolidated.  Thereafter,  the 
overlapping  of  territory  was  discontinued,  and 
the  new  concern  is  serving  New  York  better 
with  less  expense. 

In  Philadelphia  the  consolidation  went  from 
the  smaller  to  the  very  large  company  without 
any  intermediate  steps.  That  is,  eleven  good 
sized  companies  consolidated  into  one  large 
company,  and  avoided  the  overlapping  of  de¬ 
livery  territory. 

In  Chicago,  the  consolidation  of  retail  yards 
has  for  some  years  been  operative.  Widely 
scattered  yards  were  consolidated  into  one 
company,  and  the  distribution  of  coal  was 
completely  reorganized  so  that  always  the  in¬ 
dividual  consumer’s  coal  could  be  and  was  de-» 
livered  from  the  nearest  yard.  However,  even 
after  reducing  the  distribution  of  coal,  to  this 
sane  basis,  it  was  found  that  the  facilities 
were  not  being  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
That  is,  there  was  a  long  period  in  summer 
when  the  equipment  was  standing  practically 
idle,  and  another  period  in  winter  when  that 
equipment  was  overworked.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  way  by  which  the  activities  of  the  dull 
period  could  be  increased  or  the  intensity  of 
the  busy  period  relieved. 

There  was,  however,  another  line  of  trade — 
the  ice  business — which  had  its  busy  season 
in  summer  and  its  dull  season  in  winter.  The 
big  coal  company  and  the  big  ice  company 
have  been  consolidated  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  best  use  of  delivery  equipment.  The 
horses  and  wagons  of  the  coal  company  are 
to  be  used  for  the  delivery  of  ice  in  summer 
and  the  horses  and  wagons  of  the  ice  company 
are  to  be  used  to  take  up  the  overload  on  the 
coal  trade  in  the  winter. 

Still  another  new  method  of  distribution 
was  introduced  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  At  that 
point  has  been  erected  an  enormous  coal 
pocket  on  the  railroad.  All  of  the  coal  is 
shipped  to  the  smaller  retail  plant  in  the  resi¬ 
dential  sections.  The  big  central  pocket  is 
really  a  wholesale  pocket;  it  handles  coal  only 
in  big  units  and  in  big  equipment.  In  the 
small  pocket,  the  coal  is  rescreened  and  loaded 
into  smaller  trucks  or  wagons  which  make 
the  local  or  short-haul  deliveries.  For  a  city 
such  as  Syracuse  where  railroad  ramifications 
do  not  extend  into  every  section  of  the  city, 
this  is  an  admirable  device  because  it  simpli¬ 
fies  the  problem  of  getting  the  coal  quickly 
and  cheaply  to  the  consumer.  This  is  a 
method  employed  by  the  big  departmen* 
stores. 
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Nation’s  Coal  Output  in  1912  Was  550,000,000  Tons. 


Taken  as  a  whole,  the  year  1912,  in  the 
opinion  of  Edward  W.  Parker,  of  the  United 
•Slates  Geological  Survey,  will  go  down  into 
history  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  the 
coaUmining  industry  has  known.  The  revival 
in  the  iron  industry  has  stimulated  production 
in  the  eastern  states;  bumper  crops  of  grain 
and  other  agricultural  products  have  made 
prosperity  among  the  farmers  in  the  middle 
west;  decreasing  supplies  of  natural  gas  and 
fuel  oil  in  the  mid-continent  field  have  re¬ 
moved  that  competition  from  the  coal  mines 
of  the  southwestern  states  and  materially  in¬ 
creased  the  demand  for  coal;  railroad  con- 


Production  of  Coal,  1890-1912,  in  short 
tons. 

1890—157,770,963  tons. 

1900—269,684,027  tons. 

1905—392,722,635  tons. 

1911- 496,321,168  tons. 

1912 —  550,000,000  tons.  (estimated). 


sumption  and  activity  in  nearly  all  lines  of 
manufacture  have  been  in  excess  of  previous 
years  throughout  the  country;  metal  mining 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  has  kept  pace 
with  improved  conditions  elsewhere;  and  the 
coal  men  have  enjoyed  the  somewhat  rare  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  fat  year. 

The  production  of  anthracite  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  exhibits  a  decrease  due  to  the  suspen¬ 
sion  in  April  and  May  pending  the  settlement 
of  the  wage  controversy,  but  this  has  been 
much  more  than  made  up  by  increased 
production  in  nearly  all  the  bituminous  dis¬ 
tricts,  so  that  when  the  final  figures  are  com¬ 
piled  the  total  production  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  will  be  found  to  approximate  if  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  unprecedented  figure  of  550, 000,000 
short  tons,  surpassing  the  previous  high  record 
of  1910  by  about  ten  per  cent.  But  for  the 
decrease  in  the  production  of  anthracite  it 
would  certainly  reach  that  figure. 

This  estimate  is  l)ased  largely  on  informa¬ 
tion  received  through  correspondence  with 
coal  operators  and  others  familiar  with  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  the  coal-mining  industry  in 
the  various  states,  and  on  records  of  ship¬ 
ments  over  some  of  the  more  important  coal¬ 
carrying  roads,  published  in  the  technical 
press. 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  1912  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  showed  an  increase  of  a  little 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  those  over  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  increased  more  than  fifteen  per 
cent,  and  those  over  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
about  twenty  per  cent.  The  shipments  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December  will  not  show  any  de¬ 
crease  from  these  percentages.  The  two  “flies 
in  the  ointment.”  as  indicated  from  reports 
received  by  IMr.  Parker  from  correspondents 
familiar  with  conditions  in  the  various  states, 
have  been  inadequate  transportation  facilities 
and  shortage  of  miners  and  mine  laborers. 
Transportation  companies  have  not  felt  it  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  them  to  give  preference  to  the 
coal  mines  when  their  cars  could  be  used  in 
the  transportation  of  the  better-paying  freight 
offered  by  agricultural  products. 

The  shortage  in  labor  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  may  be  described  as  acute.  Some 
operators  complain  that  the  advances  in  wages 
have  reduced  efficiency,  some  of  the  workers 
being  more  inclined  to  acquire  a  certain 
amount  of  earnings  wdth  less  hours  of  labor 
than  to  increase  their  incomes.  Moreover, 
the  demand  for  labor  in  less  exacting  and 
more  attractive  lines  of  employment  has 
drawn  many  miners  of  the  non-professional 
type  from  the  coal  fields. 

Southwestern  Virginia  increased  its  produc¬ 
tion  by  probably  as  high  a  percentage  as  that 
reached  in  any  other  state  or  district.  Some 
of  the  mines  in  Wise  county  (the  source  of 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  state’s  total) 
increased  their  production  over  100  per  cent, 
and  most  of  the  important  operations  added 


E.  W.  Parker  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
Estimates  That  an  Entirely  New  Record 
Was  Made — All  States  But  Iowa  Show  a 
Big  Increase. 


as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent  to  their  out¬ 
put  in  1911.  The  record  for  1913  will  surpass 
all  others  and  probably  show  a  tonnage  double 
that  of  1908,  when  it  amounted  to  4,360,000 
short  tons.  The  supply  of  coal  cars  was 
generally  fair,  but  a  shortage  of  coke  and  box¬ 
car  equipment  prevented  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  boom  in  the  coke  market  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  Untrained  labor  was 
scarce  on  account  of  the  demand  for  workmen 
in  other  lines.  The  high  prices  offered  for 
spot  coal  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  enabled 
some  of  the  Virginia  mines  to. ship  into  ter¬ 
ritory  not  normally  their  own  against  freight 
differentials  as  high  as  twenty-five  cents  per 
short  ton. 

In  spite  of  the  labor  troubles  that  have  kept 
the  coal  mines  of  Paint  and  Cabin  creeks,  in 
the  Kanawha  district,  prominently  before  the 
public  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the 
production  of  West  Virginia  has  exceeded  all 
previous  records  by  a  substantial  margin.  The 
Kanawha  district  as  a  whole  produces  over 
ten  per  cent  of  the  state’s  total,  and  while 
the  idleness  due  to  the  strike  has  benefited 
competing  fields  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  total  production  in  West  Virginia  has 
probably  not  been  affected  more  than  three  or 
four  per  cent  by  the  strike  and  the  decrease 
has  been  more  than  made  up  by  increased 
activity  in  other  districts.  In  the  Pocahontas, 
Tug  River  and  Kenova  districts,  served  by  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway,  the  shipments 
indicate  an  increase  of  about  twenty  per  cent 
for  the  year.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  the  limiting  factor  in  output  was  the 
market,  but  from  July  to  December  the  limit¬ 
ing  factors  were  supplies  of  cars  and  labor. 

Coke  production  in  the  Pocahontas  field 
shows  a  decided  falling  off,  compared  with  1910 
or  1909.  This  was  due  to  the  light  demand 
and  low  prices  which  prevailed  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  and  to  the  scarcity  of 
coke-yard  labor  when  demand  and  prices  im¬ 
proved.  The  quantity  of  West  Virginia  coal 
made  into  coke,  however,  increased,  as  the 
larger  part  of  the  increased  production  of 
coke  at  South  Chicago  and  Joliet,  Ill.,  and 
Gary,  Ind.,  was  made  from  West  Virginia 
coal. 

On  November  7th.  1912,  a  contract  entered 
into  by  the  Montour  Railroad  and  the  Bes¬ 
semer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  which  may  re¬ 
strict  the  shipment  of  West  Virginia  coals  to 
Lake  Erie  markets  in  1913,  was  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  may 
have  a  marked  influence  on  the  markets  is 
1913.  This  contract  gives  to  a  group  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  mines  a  rate  of  71.7  cents  per  ton  to 
Conneaut  Harbor.  As  the  rate  from  northern 
West  Virginia  (Fairmont  district)  is  eighty- 
eight  cents  and  from  the  Kanawha  (Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  Railway)  and  Thacker  (Norfolk 
&  Western  Railway)  districts  ninety-five  cents, 
the  differential  against  the  West  Virginia 
coal  approaches  prohibition.  The  increased 
demand  for  West  Virginia  coals  for  by-product 
ovens,  however,  will  possibly  offset  a  part  of 
the  losses  in  lake  shipments. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  large  operations 
which  are  beginning  shipments  from  eastern 
Kentucky  will  become  formidable  competitors 
with  southern  West  Virginia  coals.  The  pro¬ 
duction  from  this  new  district  promises  to 
amount  to  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  tons 
in  1913.  These  shipments  during  the.  first  ten 
months  of  1912  showed  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent  over  1911.  Mr.  John  Laing,  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Mines,  at  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
reports  that  the  output  of  the  state  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1912,  amounted  to  66,7'31,587 
short  tons,  which  was  an  increase  of  about 
6,250,000  tons  over  the  tonnage  of  the  fiscal 


year  1911,  and  nearly  7,000,000  tons  over  the 
production  in  the  calendar  year  1911  as  reported 
to  the  United  .States  Geological  Survey.  The 
increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1912  over  the  fiscal 
year  1911  was  about  10.25  per  cent. 


Western  Activities. 

The  same  deficiencies  in  labor  and  car  sup¬ 
ply  that  influenced  production  in  the  east  were 
the  cause  of  complaint  in  Colorado.  A  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  from  G.  F.  Bartlett,  of 
Denver,  states  that  reports  to  the  state  mine 
inspector  shows  a  production  of  9,790',464  tons 
for  eleven  months.  Estimating  the  output  for 
December  at  1,152,689  tons,  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  year  is  placed  at  10,943,153  tons, 
or  about  800,000  tons  over  1911. 

In  New  Mexico  the  car  supply  was  generally 
good,  but  the  labor  supply  was  possibly  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  per  cent  short,  many  of  the 
miners  having  left  for  the  Balkan  war. 

In  Montana,  on  the  contrary,  the  high  scale 
of  wages  appears  to  have  attracted  labor  to 
the  coal  mines,  and  there  was  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply.  Nor  were  the  Montana  mines  seriously 
hampered  by  protracted  car  shortage.  The 
constantly  increasing  development  of  hydro¬ 
electric  plants  in  Montana  is  curtailing  steam 
consumption,  but  the  influx  of  settlers  and 
general  agricultural  prosperity  in  the  state  and 
in  other  states  in  the  northwest,  increased  the 
consumption  of  coal  for  domestic  purposes. 

In  Utah  the  revival  of  the  iro*!!  trade  has 
not  exerted  any  influence  on  coal  production. 
The  actual  tonnage  of  some  of  the  larger 
mines  for  eleven  months  and  estimates  for 
December  indicate  that  Utah’s  production  will 
show  an  increase  of  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent 
over  1911. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Washington  in 
1912  wull  possibly  show  a  slight  increase  for 
domestic  purposes  over  the  output  in  1911.  In 
California  and  Oregon  the  production  of  coal 
is  negligible.  The  consumption  of  California 
oil  for  fuel  purposes  in  1912  was  approximately 
57,000,000  barrels,  or  more  than  four  times  the 
equivalent  of  the  total  production  of  coal  in 
the  Pacific  coast  states. 


Situation  in  Illinois. 

Notwithstanding  the  two-months’  shut  down 
in  the  coal  mines  of  Illinois  in  April  and  May, 
1912,  pending  the  adjustment  of  the  wage 
agreement,  it  is  estimated  that  the  production 
of  coal  will  show  an  increase  of  about  ten 
per  cent  over  1911.  The  favorable  crop  con¬ 
ditions  caused  an  increased  demand  for  coal, 
both  for  railroad  and  domestic  fuel.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  unusual  activity  at  the  mines  during 
the  last  four  months  of  the '  year.  The  car 
shortage  in  the  last  third  of  the  year  was  not 
an  unmixed  evil,  for  while  at  times  annoying, 
it  did  not  materially  curtail  the  output  and 
reacted  beneficially  in  enabling  operators  to 
obtain  generally  higher  prices.  As  it  was,  with 
sixty  per  cent  or  less  of  maximum  mining  time 
the  supply  was  kept,  by  force  of  circumstances 
and  not  by  intent,  just  below  the  requirements, 
a  situation  which  naturally  helps  to  maintain 
a  stiff  market.  The  shortage  of  anthracite  in 
the  east  has  indirectly  benefited  the  bituminous 
trade  in  Illinois.  Labor  has  been  short,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

The  principal  influences  which  affected  the 
coal-mining  industry  in  Ohio  in  1912  were  the 
big  farm  crops,  a  general  increase  in  manu¬ 
facturing.  and  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Cabin 
Creek  and  Paint  Creek  districts  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  revival  in  the  iron  trade  has  stimu¬ 
lated  Ohio  coal  production.  Reports  from 
Ohio  indicate  an  exception  to  the  general  com¬ 
plaint  of  shortage  in  labor,  some  of  the  West 
Virginia  miners  having  probably  crossed  the 
river  into  Ohio  and  helped  the  situation  in 
that  state.  The  claims  made  in  some  estimates 
that  the  production  in  1912  will  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  may  not  prove 
exaggerated.  An  increase  of  between  tw'enty 
and  thirty  per  cent  seems  assured  and  the 
largest  of  the  figures  stated  would  probablj' 
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be  reached  but  for  the  fact  that,  as  in  other 
states,  production  was  hampered  in  the  last 
four  months  of  the  year  by  insufficient  car 
supply. 

The  coal  production  of  Indiana  in  1912  has 
reached  15,000,000  tons.  The  annual  report  of 
the  state  mine  inspector,  which  covers  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30',  states  that  the 
production  of  coal  in  Indiana  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  14,204,578  short  tons,  or  about 
3,000  more  tons  than  in  the  calendar  year  1911, 
as  reported  to  the  Geological  Survey,  As  the 
last  three  months  of  the  year  were  the  busiest 
in  the  coal  trade  it  is  probable  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  calendar  year  will  show  an 
increase  over  the  fiscal  year,  as  reported  by 
the  mine  inspector.  The  probability  is  that 
the  production  of  Indiana  in  the  calendar  year 
1912  will  approximate  15,000,000  short  tons 
and  would  probably  have  reached  the  high 
record  of  18,400,000  tons,  produced  in  1910, 
but  for  the  time  lost  in  the  weeks  of  idleness 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  wage  scale,  and 
the  time  lost  at  many  mines  because  of  local 
strikes  and  car  shortage. 

The  development  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Elkhorn  coal  field,  in  southeastern  Kentucky, 
are  expected  to  be  in  full  running  order  in 
the  spring  of  1913,  and  will  swing  the  major 
production  to  the  state  from  the  western  to 
the  eastern  district.  In  1912,  out  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  output  of  14,000,000  tons,  the  western 
counties  have  contributed  over  half,  or  say 
7,500,000  tons,  as  compared  with  0,500,000  tons 
from  the  eastern  counties.  The  whole  state 
has  suffered  from  car  shortage  in  1912,  but 
it  was  especially  felt  in  western  Kentucky. 
From  April  1st  to  May  15  an  agreed_  suspen¬ 
sion  of  mining  occurred  in  the  organized  dis¬ 
tricts  of  western  Kentucky,  which  affected 
about  5,000  men. 

Reports  from  Iowa  indicate  that  conditions 
were  unfavorable  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  three  prosperous  months  were 
January.  February  and  March,  which  preceded 
the  shutdown  on  April  1st.  When  work  was 
resumed  shortly  before  June  1st  it  was  under 
unfavorable  conditions.  Many  of  the  Iowa  coal 
mines  did  not  reach  their  normal  capacity  for 
three  or  four  months  after  mining  was  re¬ 
sumed,  and  then  came  the  car  shortage.  The 
mines  of  Iowa  suffered  more  from  car  short¬ 
age  in  the  latter  part  of  1912  than  in  any  time 
in  their  history. 


Pennsylvania’s  Output. 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal  in  1912 
is  estimated  at  82,400,00'0  short  tons.  A.  H. 
Armstrong,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Anthracite 
Statistics,  reports  that  the  shipments  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1912  amounted  to  57,- 
()()fl,076  long  tons  and  estimates  that  the  ship¬ 
ments  for  December  will  amount  to  6,350,000 
long  tons,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  ap¬ 
proximately  04,000,000  long  tons.  The  colliery 
consumption  amounts  to  about  ten  per  cent 
of  the  total  production,  and  the  local  sales 
to  about  2,000,000  long  tons,  so  that  the  total 
production  for  the  year  amounted  to  about 
73. 500, 000  long  tons,  or  82,400,000  short  tons. 
These  figures,  compared  with  the  production 
of  80.771,488  long  tons  (90,404.007  short  tons) 
in  1911,  show  a  decrease  of  7,270, 0'OO  long  tons 
(8,140,000  short  tons),  or  nine  per  cent.  The 
most  important  factor  affecting  the  anthracite 
industry  was  the  suspension  in  April  and  May. 
The  total  shipments  for  those  two  months 
were  only  1,095,000  tons,  whereas  under 
normal  conditions  they  should  have  amounted 
to  12,000.000  tons  or  more,  so  that  a  shortage 
of  about  10.500,000  tons  in  the  supply  of  an¬ 
thracite  was  created.  But  for  that  shortage 
the  nroduction  of  anthracite  (adding  the  usual 
local  and  colliery  consumption)  would  have 
amounted  to  85,000,000  long  tons  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  five  per  cent  over  the  high  record  of 
1911.  Insufficient  car  supply  materially  ham¬ 
pered  trade. 

The  final  figures  of  production  of  bituminous 
coal  in  Pennsylvania  for  1912  will  show  a 
heavy  increase  over  the  1911  output.  The 
largest  percentage  of  increase  was  probably 
in  the  Connellsville  and  other  coking  regions. 
Those  counties  will  probably  show  a  total  in¬ 
crease  of  about  twenty  per  cent  over  1911. 


The  Clearfield  and  other  sections  shipping  to 
the  seaboard  will  show  an  increase  of  about 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  but -without  adequate 
returns  to  the  operators,  some  of  whom  claim 
that  the  year  was  one  of  the  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  recent  history.  This  was  due  to 
contracts  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
when  the  lack  of  normal  demand  in  the  iron 
trade  forced  upon  the  commercial  coal  market 
the  product  of  the  mines  customarily  supply¬ 
ing  the  furnace  and  steel  mills.  Overproduc¬ 
tion  ruled. 

During  February  and  March  fears  of  strikes 
in  both  hard  and  soft  coal  districts  stimulated 
buying  for  stocking  purposes.  This  resulted 
in  the  further  unsettling  of  the  market,  as 
prices  for  spot  coal  were  about  doubled  for 
'  a  few  weeks  and  then  tumbled  when  the  labor 
disputes  were  settled.  In  the  late  summer, 
when  the  country  was  assured  of  good  crops, 
the  general  revival  of  business,  particularly  in 
the  iron  trades,  caused  an  unexpected  demand 
for  coal  and  coke  and  prices  for  spot  fuels 
steadily  advanced. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  an  unusual 
feature  developed  in  that  the  demand  for  slack 
for  steaming  purposes  became  abnormal  and 
a  scarcity  of  that  grade  of  fuel  was  produced 
which  sent  prices  that  had  been  as  low  as 
thirty  cents  in  July  to  $1.10  in  December.  Re¬ 
ports  from  all  parts  of  the  state  indicate  that 
in  the  first  half  for  two-thirds  of  the  year  the 
car  supply  was  sufficient  for  the  business.  In 
the  last  three  or  four  months  it  was  entirely 
inadequate. 

Advances  in  wages  seem  not  to  have  re¬ 
lieved  but  to  have  aggravated  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion.  The  net  result  of  the  year’s  business 
will  show  an  increase  of  about  ten  per  cent 
and  it  may  reach  fifteen,  in  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal  in  Pennsylvania. 


The  Southwestern  Situation. 

The  general  conditions  in  any  one  of  the 
four  states  of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas 
and  Missouri,  affect  the  other  three.  Charles 
S.  Keith,  of  Kansas  City,  president  of  the  Op¬ 
erator’s  Association,  estimates  the  quantity  of 
coal  produced  by  the  members  of  the  association 
in  the  four  states  at  about  13,224,000  tons,  and 
as  the  output  of  the  association  represents  ap¬ 
proximately  ninety  per  cent  of  the  total,  that 
total  for  1912  would  amount  to  about  14,700,- 
000  tons.  In  1911  the  four  states  produced  15,- 
195,800  tons,  indicating  a  decrease  in  1912  of 
500,000  tons,  or  three  per  cent.  During  the 
last  ten  years,  so  far  as  the  production  of  coal 
is  concerned,  the  southwestern  states  have 
been  practically  at  a  standstill,  the  increase  in 
industrial  development  having  been  taken  care 
of  by  oil  and  gas.  From  the  coal  producers’ 
standpoint  the  situation  in  the  southwestern 
states  has  materially  improved  during  the  year 
on  account  of  the  diminished  supply  of  fuel 
oil  and  natural  gas  from  the  mid-continent 
field.  These  fuels  (especially  fuel  oil)  have, 
in  fact,  been  virtually  removed  from  the  steam 
trade,  and  steam  users  have  returned  to  coal. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  1912  the  de¬ 
mand  was  heavier  than  usual  because  the  rail¬ 
roads,  industrial  plants,  and  dealers  were  lay¬ 
ing  up  reserve  supplies  against  the  anticipated 
suspension  on  April  1st,  but  as  a  new  contract 
granting  a  five  and  one-half  per  cent  increase 
was  signed  without  a  shutdown,  the  demand 
during  the  next  three  months  was  relatively 
light  on  account  of  the  stored  coal. 

In  Alabama  the  production  in  1912  will  ap¬ 
proximate  18,000,000  short  tons,  the  largest 
tonnage  in  the  history  of  the  state,  and  an 
increase  over  1911  of  about  twenty  per  cent. 
The  increased  production  may  be  assigned  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  the  revival  and  expansion  in 
the  iron  trade.  There  were  no  labor  troubles 
nor  suspensions  of  any  note  during  the  year, 
but  the  supply  has  been  short.  The  car  sup¬ 
ply  in  some  parts  of  the  state  was  good  up 
to  the  first  of  November.  In  other  sections 
shortage  of  cars  developed  as  early  as  August 
and  became  aggravated  to  an  extreme  by  the 
end  of  October.  So  bad  did  this  become  in 
December  that  in  many  sections  it  was  feared 
that  the  production  would  he  fifty  per  cent 
less  than  the  capacity. 


One  Alabama  company  has  contracted  for 
40,000  tons  of  coke  for  shipment  to  Mexico  in 
1913  and  hopes  to  secure  a  much  greater  ton¬ 
nage  to  that  country.  Other  contracts  already 
made  swell  the  total  sales  to  Mexico  to  about 
100,000  tons.  The  markets  for  Alabama  pro¬ 
ducts  have  expanded,  particularly  in  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year,  owing  to  substan¬ 
tial  advances,  in  the  prices  of  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  coal  and  coke.  Several  large  coal¬ 
washing  plants  have  been  constructed,  and 
more  are  in  contemplation,  in  order  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  better  product. 

Indications  are  that  in  Tennessee  there  will 
be  little  if  any  variation  in  the  output  of  coal 
in  1912,  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
Car  and  labor  supply,  while  in  a  measure  un¬ 
satisfactory,  has  been  about  on  a  parity  with 
1911. 


Western  Canada  Output. 


John  T.  Stirling,  provincial  inspector  of 
mines  for  Alberta,  announced  in  Edmonton 
that  the  output  of  coal  in  the  province  was 
about  4,000,000  tons  in  1912’,  as  against  1,694,564 
tons  in  1911  and  3,036,757  tons  in  1910.  The 
classification  of  the  output  in  1911  shows: 
Lignite,  964,700  tons;  bituminous,  649,745  tons; 
anthracite,  80,119  tons;  used  in  coke  produc¬ 
tion,  61,591  tons;  coke  produced,  35,984  tons; 
briquets  produced.  48,200  tons. 

The  products  of  the  mines  were  used  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  provinces  of  Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba  and  Alberta.  Forty-four  mines,  the 
majority  in  the  Edmonton  district,  were 
opened  during  1912.  The  older  mines  in  south¬ 
ern  Alberta,  chiefly  Lethbridge  and  Crows 
Nest  Pass,  show  big  increases  in  the  output 
for  the  year. 

“The_  coming  year  promises  to  be  the  most 
active  in  the  history  of  our  mining  industry,” 
Mr.  Stirling  said.  “This  is  principally  due  to 
the  development  of  new  properties  with  mod¬ 
ern  appliances  and  the  improvement  and  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  mines  in  operation.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the 
Canadian  Northern  transcontinental  lines  and 
the  operation  of  their  branches  to  the  various 
coal  fields  will  mean  the  opening  of  many 
other  properties. 

“This  provincial  government  of  Alberta 
will  establish  modern  rescue  stations  at 
various  points  in  the  Edmonton  district  early 
in  1913.  A  n]odel  station  has  been  opened  at 
Lethbridge,  where  there  is  apparatus  for  ten 
men.  The  other  station  at  Blairmore  is 
equipped  with  appliances  for  eleven  men.” 

Dir.  Stirling,  who  is  secretary  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  said  that  the  Alberta  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Mining  Institute  already  has  100 
members,  principally  mining  engineers  and 
managers,  and  is  growing  rapidly.  The  next 
quarterly  meeting  will  take  place  at  Fernie 
in  March.  W.  R.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
branch,  offers  three  prizes  of  $50  each  for 
papers  on  mining  subjects  by  members  of  the 
institute  belonging  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
branch.  The  subjects  are  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  best  paper  illustrated  by  draw¬ 
ings  or  sketches  on  underground  haulage  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  varying  conditions  in  the  flat  min¬ 
ing  areas  of  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan.  Also  the  varying  broken  and 
undulating  seams  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
areas.  Papers  on  this  subject  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  second  regular  meeting. 

(2)  For  tlie  best  paper  on  mine  ventilation, 
accompanied  by  plans  illustrating  the  system 
best  adapted  to  flat  irregular  and  pitching 
seams.  Papers  on  this  subject  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  third  regular  meeting. 

(3)  For  the  best  paper  on  mining  coal 
under  the  general  conditions  prevailing  in  both 
the  fiat  mining  areas  of  the  provinces  of  Al- 
berla  and  Saskatchewan  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  areas,  including  pillar  extraction  under 
the  various  conditions  found  in  the  different 
districts  and  wlien  accompanied  by  dangerous 
roof  breaking  and  irregular  settlement  with 
possible  effect  upon  main  roadways  and  open 
old  work  areas.  Papers  on  this  subject  will 
be  presented  at  the  fourth  regular  meeting. 
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Silos  Built  of  Steel  Make  Good  Coal  Pockets. 


The  record  of  the  progress  of  coal  dealers 
toward  building  economical  and  nearly  ever¬ 
lasting  coal  pockets,  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  attention  being  given  to  the 
new  steel  silo  pockets.  This  type  is  just  com¬ 
ing  into  favor  throughout  the  east,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  New  York  state. 

In  my  travels  through  New  York  state,  I 
have  visited  a  number  of  the  steel  silo  instal¬ 
lations,  and  this  story  has  to  do  largely  with 
tlieir  details  of  construction,  several  of  these 
plants  being  selected  to  illustrate  my  point. 
Talking  “man  to  man”  as  they  say,  with  sev¬ 
eral  owners  of  these  plants,  I  found  they  are 
all  that  is  claimed  for  them.  If  there  are  any 
grievous  faults  in  the  type,  or  in  the  manner 
of  construction,  equipment,  etc.,  these  faults 
are  yet  to  be  discovered — by  me. 

Steel  silo  coal  pockets  are  in  their  infancy. 
One  engineering  company,  formerly  making 
a  specialty  of  building  grain  silos,  found  the 
coal  trade  inviting,  and  began,  a  matter  of  only 
four  or  five  years  ago,  to  seek  business  from 
coal  dealers.  It  seems  to  have  succeeded  and 
as  the  result,  we,  today,  find  numerous  in¬ 
stallations  of  this  kind. 

What  in  these  steel  silos  makes  an  appeal 
to  coal  dealers  is  that  such  a  plant  will  not 
only  serve  for  present  needs,  but  that  it  will 
endure  and  serve  through  scores  of  years, 
niving  both  economical  results  throughout  its 
life.  It  was  the  desire  for  something  of  a 
such  permanent  nature  that,  some  years  ago, 
set  the  tide  so  strongly  in  favor  of  concrete 
coal  pockets  as  against  all  wood  pockets. 
That  tide  is  still  at  the  flow. 

As  Dean  Swift  said:  “It  is  with  our  opin¬ 
ions  as  with  our  watches — none  exactly  right, 
yet  each  believes  his  own.”  No  coal  storage 
of  transfer  plant  exactly  embraces  everything, 
yet  each  man  who  owns  one — and  particu¬ 
larly  each  man  who  builds  one  for  someone 
else — believes  that  his  is  the  acme  of  economJ^ 
As  an  impartial  chronicler,  I  must  admit  that 
that,  generally,  is  true.  I  am  not  speaking 
frivolously,  but  seriously.  A  pocket  suits  a  lo¬ 
cation.  a  condition  or  a  business.  If  it  really 
suits,  it  is  the  best  because  only  one  really 
can  suit.  Thus  it  is  true  that  each  one  may  be 
the  best.  Thus  it  happens  that  many  kinds 
of  pockets  are  being  built.  The  one  that  has 
been  an  eastern  favorite  for.  a  long  time,  the 
trestle  pocket,  seems  to  be  passing  to  give 
place  to  the  large  storage  pockets,  equipped 
with  the  conveyor  system  of  distribution. 


By  Traveler. 

[Of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  The  Black  Diamonb.] 


Eastern  Retailers  Are  Meeting  With  Suc¬ 
cess  by  Using  a  Structure  Which  En¬ 
dures  and  Which  is  Built  to  Make  Im¬ 
possible  Destruction  by  Fire. 


These  pockets  are  of  various  types  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  ordinary  square  wood  con¬ 
struction  is  the  most  common;  then  follows 
in  order  the  concrete,  the  ordinary  wood  silo, 
and  now  the  steel  silo.  This  latter  type  of 
pocket,  built  by  the  Konwald  Engineering 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  in  its  favor  that 
it  is  fireproof,  beyond  a  peradventure.  This 
eliminates  insurance.  This  company  had  been 
for  years  building  these  round  steel  storage 
plants  for  other  lines  of  industry.  Only  in 
the  last  few  years  has  the  steel  silo  been 
adapted  to  the  storage  of  coal,  with  modern 
pocket  equipment  for  unloading  cars  and  for 
loading  wagons. 

The  best  reasons  offered  for  the  satisfaction 
that  this  style  of  pocket  is  giving  users,  are: 
“It  is  fireproof;  no  insurance;  no  trestles: 
takes  less  ground  space;  no  shoveling  to  and 
from  wagons;  only  a  few  minutes  to  unload 
a  car;  hardly  a  minute  to  load  a  wagon;  built 
of  steel;  no  repairs;  a  great  money  saver;  lasts 
a  life-time.” 

Foundations  to  these  pockets  are  either  of 
brick,  concrete  or  steel,  all  of  which  have  dif¬ 
ferent  economic  value  and  initial  cost.  The 
steel  open  substructure  is  the  most  expensive 
but  is  also  the  most  practical  and  efficient 
from  every  point  of  view. 

The  first  pocket  of  this  type  was  built  for 
Lewis  Edelman.  No.  88  Portland  avenue,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  He  is  exceptionally  well  pleased 
with  his  unique  pocket.  Some  of  the  salient  points 
about  the  Edelman  pocket  are  as  follows: 

The  under  story,  which  is  built  of  steel, 
consists  of  eighteen  ft 8")  steel  columns  placed 
upon  concrete  piers.  These  columns  extend¬ 
ing  five  feet  below  grade,  are  of  the  so- 
called  “Bethlehem”  type.  To  them  are  at¬ 
tached  the  girders  which  are  fifteen-inch  and 
twenty-four-inch  I-beams.  The  entire  frame¬ 
work  is  braced  in  all  directions  by  steel  braces. 


On  top  of  girders  are  placed  fifteen-inch  I- 
beams,  spaced  about  twenty-four-inch  centers, 
which  are  the  floor  beams.  The  entire  under 
story  is  designed  to  carry  approximately  100 
tons  per  column,  or  a  total  weight  of  1,800 
tons.  The  under  story  is  fifteen  feet  from 
grade  to  bottom  of  steel  tank,  and  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  give  three  equal  sized  panels 
underneath  the  tank,  two  of  which  are  for 
driveways  and  one  for  screening  bins. 

The  steel  tank  which  rests  upon  this  under 
story  is  forty-one  feet  in  diameter  by  thirty- 
five  feet  high  above  floor  beams,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  approximately  1,300  tons.  The 
tank  is  built  of  heavy  steel  plates  throughout 
and  covered  with  a  steel  plate  roof  which  is 
carried  upon  fourteen  (14)  steel  trusses.  The 
roof  is  water-tight.  The  tank  is  divided  into 
nine  (9)  bins,  and  each  bin  is  equipped  with 
“retarding  chutes”  or  “steps.” 

The  machinery  used  in  connection  with  this 
pocket  consists  of  a  vertical  elevator  and  hori¬ 
zontal  conveyor,  all  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
steel  plate  casing.  Stephens-Adamson  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  furnished 
the  machinery.  The  vertical  elevator  is  about 
sixty-seven  feet  high  from  center  of  boot  pul¬ 
ley  to  center  of  head  pulley,  and  is  equipped 
with  a  single  strand  No.  730  chain  and  con¬ 
tinuous  type  steel  buckets,  14x8x12  inches, 
made  of  No.  10  steel.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
vertical  steel  casing  a  No.  27  steel  boot  is  used, 
the  coal  passing  into  it  through  the  usual 
track  pit,  the  bottom  of  which  is  on  a  thirty- 
five  degree  slope.  At  the  boot  there  is  a 
steel  plate  cut-off  gate  to  regulate  the  feed  of 
coal  into  the  buckets.  At  the  top  the  vertical 
elevator  discharges  into  the  steel  flight  con¬ 
veyor  which  is  thirty-two  feet  long.  A  No. 
82  riveted  chain  is  used  to  which  are  attached 
12x6x3/ir)-inch  steel  flights  every  eighteen 
inches.  The  handling  capacity  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  is  forty  tons  per  hour.  From  the  con¬ 
veyor,  coal  is  discharged  into  the  bins  through 
steel  spouts.  The  entire  machinery  is  driven 
by  a  ten-horsepower  motor  located  on  top  of 
the  tank,  with  the  starting  box  at  the  base  ol 
the  tank.  With  this  machinery  equipment  all 
hand  labor  is  eliminated,  both  in  delivering 
coal  from  the  car  into  the  tank  and  in  load¬ 
ing  wagons  from  the  tank. 

Each  of  the  eight  bins  are  equipped  with 
one  wagon  loading  spout  and  one  bin  is 
equipped  with  two  wagon  loading  spouts.  All 
of  these  discharge  the  coal  over  a  duplex 


Stow  Lumber  &  Coal  Company’s  Steel  Silo  Coal  Pocket. 


General  View  of  the  L.  Edelman  Coal  Company’s  Plant. 
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One  View  of  the  Silo  Pocket  of  the  Edelman  Coal  Company.  Steel  Silo  Coal  Pocket  Built  for  Dailey  Coal  Company,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


screen,  thus  giving  the  coal  two  separations. 
The  dust  finally  discharges  into  the  dust  bins 
which  are  located  under  the  tank.  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  screening  is  giving  splendid  service  and 
satisfaction. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  Edleman 
pocket  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  built  in  the 
United  States.  The  area  occupied  by  this 
tank  is  approximately  1,400  square  feet. 

The  Konwald-Engineering  Company  is  now 
constructing  for  the  Jenkins  &  Macy  Com¬ 
pany,  at  their  Child  street  yard  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  a  plant  which  in  many  of  its  details 
is  the  same  as  the  one  built  for  Mr.  Edelman. 
The  main  changes  are  that  the  tank  is  forty- 
one  feet  in  diameter  by  forty  feet  high  above 
floor  beams,  and  has  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons. 
This  tank  will  be  divided  into  nine  (9)  bins, 
and  equipped  with  the  screening  and  re-screen- 
ing  system  the  same  as  Mr.  Edelman’s. 

The  machinery  in  this  instance  is  of  tlie 
gravity  discharge  type.  The  elevator  will  be 
of  the  “leaning”  type,  and  becomes  a  hori¬ 
zontal  conveyor  over  top  of  tank,  delivering 
coal  into  the  several  bins  by  means  of  steel 
spouts.  The  machinery  will  be  driven  by  a 
ten-horsepower  motor  located  on  top  of  the 
tank.  Tn  connection  with  the  machinery  will 
be  installed  a  car  puller.  This  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  “spotting”  cars  over  the  track  pit. 
With  this  machinery  equipment  all  hand  labor 
is  eliminated,  both  in  delivering  coal  from  the 
cars  into  the  tank  and  in  loading  wagons  from 
the  tank. 

An  interesting  fact  is  that  while  this  tank  is 
of  greater  storage  capacity  than  the  Edelman 
tank,  it  does  not  occupy  any  greater  ground 
area.  This  proves  that  the  system  is  very 
compact,  but  elastic.  Machinery  for  this  plant 
is  being  furnished  by  the  Giiiford-Wood  Com¬ 
pany  of  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

One  photograph  reproduced  here  is  of  a 
l,00Cf-ton  plant  built  for  the  Dailey  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.  In  this  instance, 
special  attention  is  attracted  to  the  type  of 
‘^oundation  used.  This  foundation  consists  of 
a  concrete  wall  which  is  seven  feet  above 
grade  and  sixteen  inches  thick.  The  footings 
of  this  wall  are  carried  four  feet  below  grade, 
thus  insuring  against  any  upheaval  by  reason 
of  frost.  The  area  within  the  circle  is  filled 
with  soil  well  tamped,  and  covered  over  with 


a  six-inch  slab  of  concrete,  which  forms  the 
floor  of  the  tank. 

The  tank  proper  is  forty  feet  in  diameter 
by  thirty  feet  high  above  the  foundation,  and 
is  divided  into  six  bins  radiating  from  the 
center.  The  tank  is  built  of  steel  throughout 
and  covered  with  a  steel  plate  roof,  which  is 
supported  upon  fourteen  steel  trusses. 

In  connection  with  this  tank  a  vertical  steel 
bucket  elevator  is  used  which  discharges  into 
a  steel  flight  conveyor.  This  conveyor  dis¬ 
charges  directly  into  any  one  of  the  bins 
through  the  usual  type  of  retarding  chutes  or 
steps.  This  reduces  the  breakage  of  the  coal. 
The  machinery  is  all  enclosed  in  steel  casing, 
and  is  driven  by  a  seven  and  one-half-horse¬ 
power  motor  located  on  top  of  the  tank.  In 
this  case  the  single  screening  system  is  used 
which  is  of  the  Sackett  make.  With  this  ma¬ 
chinery  equipment  all  hand  labor  is  eliminated 
both  in  delivering  coal  from  the  car  into  the 
tank  and  in  loading  wagons  from  the  tank. 

The  ground  space  occupied  is  approximately 
1,300  square  feet. 

The  life  of  the  tank  is  indefinite  and  the 
maintenance  is  practically  nothing. 

In  the  plant  for  the  Stow  Lumber  &  Coal 
Company  of  northeast  Pennsylvania,  the  tank 
foundation  is  of  brick  construction  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  circular  wall  about  eighteen  inches 
thick,  raised  about  seven  feet  above  grade. 
The  tank  is  forty  feet  in  diameter  by  thirty 
feet  high  above  foundation,  and  is  divided  into 
six  bins  radiating  from  the  center.  The  ca¬ 
pacity  is  1,000  tons.  Each  bin  is  equipped  with 
the  single  type  of  screen. 

The  machinery  used  is  of  the  leaning  type 
design,  using  the  continuous  type  bucket, 
which  discharges  at  top  into  a  steel  spout, 
which  spout  enters  the  tank  at  the  apex  of 
the  roof,  where  is  attached  a  cast-iron  turn- 
head,  so  arranged  to  deliver  coal  into  any 
one  of  the  six  bins.  Immediately  underneath 
the  turn-head  is  located  the  retarding  chutes 
or  steps. 

The  machinery  is  driven  liy  a  seven  and 
nne-half'hoisepower  motor,  which,  in  this  case, 
is  located  at  bottom  of  the  elevator.  Very 
little  machinery  is  employed  in  this  case, 
therefore  the  up-keep  charges  on  the  machin¬ 
ery  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  This  ma¬ 
chinery  has  a  capacity  of  thirty  tons  per  hour. 


This  plant  occupies  approximately  1,300  square 
feet  of  ground  space. 


C.  H.  Dayton. 

Effective  on  January  1,  Charles  H.  Dayton 
became  assistant  general  coal  agent  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  with 
headquarters  in  the  Lafayette  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Mr.  Dayton  succeeds  to  the  position 
that  has  been  filled  for  the  past  three  years 
by  F.  N.  Ulrick.  Mr.  Ulrick  becomes  Phila¬ 
delphia  sales  manager.  Mr.  Dayton  is  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  College.  His  first  posi¬ 
tion  upon  leaving  college  in  1902  was  with 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  bankers  in  New 
York  City.  In  1905,  he  took  a  position  with 
the  New  York  office  of  Hatfield  &  Hilles  in  a 
sales  capacity,  and  held  this  position  until 
March,  1910,  when  the  late  J.  W.  Skeele,  vice- 
president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  appointed  him  special  agent.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Dayton  has  been  connected 
with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  and  in 
turn,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Company, 
in  this  capacity.  It  was  due  to  the  splendicl 
record  that  he  made  with  the  Lehigh  Valley 
that  led  to  his  being  offered  the  important 
position  which  he  has  just  assumed.  Mr. 
Dayton  has  a  pleasing  personality  and  posses¬ 
ses  many  traits  that  commend  him  to  acquaint¬ 
ances.  The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  are 
fortunate  in  securing  his  services  and  his 
friends  predict  that  he  will  continue  to  receive 
promotions.  _ 

A  nine-day  strike  of  1,500  men  and  hoys  at 
Centralia,  Pa.,  causing  the  loss  of  ?3,000  daily  in 
wages  and  production  of  2,000  tons  of  coal 
daily,  was  called  off  Monday,  i)ending  adjust¬ 
ment  by  the  Board  of  Arbitration.  The  tie-up 
was  caused  by  three  men  who  declined  to  work 
overtime  at  the  coal  chutes.  This  mine  is 
operated  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  The 
loss  in  output  is  close  to  20,000  tons.  The 
company  claim  that  the  strike  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  en¬ 
tered  into  last  -May.  The  company  wanted 
three  men  to  work  overtime  an  hour,  two  or 
three  times  a  week  at  overtime  wages,  to  do 
certain  work  upon  which  the  steady  operation 
of  the  colliery  was  contingent. 
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Mixxeapolis-St.  Paul,  December  3U. —  (Spe¬ 
cial  Correspondence.) — One  of  the  most  digni¬ 
fied  and  best  attended  koruskations  in  the  north¬ 
western  history  of  Kokoal  was  held  last  Satur¬ 
day  evening  at  the  Commercial  Club,  Minneap¬ 
olis.  The  attendance  was  very  close  to  150  rep¬ 
resentative  coal  men,  including  a  very  large  del¬ 
egation  from  St.  Paul.  Among  those  present 
were  practically  all  the  heads  of  the  dock  and 
rail  wholesale  companies  in  this  territory,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  dealers. 

Northwestern  Modoc  H.  L.  Laird  presided  at 
the  meeting  and  introduced  the  principal  speaker. 
President  Howard  Elliott  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad.  Imperial  Alodoc  Arch  Coleman 
also  presided  for  a  short  time  while  Modoc 
Laird  was  initiating  a  class  of  seven  into  the 
mysteries  of  Kokoalism. 

Following  the  able  and  interesting  address  by 
President  Howard  Elliott,  an  address  of  thanks 
to  the  honored  guest  of  the  evening  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Henry  E.  Smith  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna 
Coal  Company,  St.  Paul.  This  speech  was  bris¬ 
tling  with  eloquence  and  was  a  fine  expression 
of  the  feeling  that  exists  on  the  part  of  the 
northwestern  coal  trade  toward  those  at  the 
head  of  transportation  interests  in  this  territory. 
Eltinge  Elmore  of  the  Elmore-Benjamin  Coal 
Company,  Milwaukee,  was  also  present  as  an 
invited  guest  and  made  felicitous  remarks  of 
congratulation  to  the  members  of  the  northwest¬ 
ern  fraternity. 

The  guests  of  the  breaker  were :  Howard  Elli¬ 
ott,  president  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul; 
J  G.  Woodworth,  traveling  manager,  Northern 
Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul;  C.  R.  Gray,  president. 
Great  Northern  Railway,  St.  Paul ;  W.  F  Kenney, 
vice-president.  Great  Northern  Railway,  St.  Paul; 
W.  L.  Martin,  vice-president.  Soo  Line,  Minne¬ 
apolis  ;  T.  E.  Sands,  traveling  manager,  Soo  Line, 
Minneapolis;  A.  M.  Fenton,  assistant  general 
freight  agent,  C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.  Ry.,  Minneapolis; 
J.  C.  Simonton.  commercial  agent.  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  Minneapolis ;  E.  A.  Donnelly,  com¬ 
mercial  agent,  C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.  Ry.,  Minne¬ 
apolis;  C.  W.  Adams,  vice-president,  St.  Paul  & 
Western  Coal  Company,  St.  Paul;  W.  N. 
Groverman,  assistant  western  manager.  Island 
Creek  Coal  Sales  Company,  Minneapolis,  and 
Eltinge  Elmore,  president.  The  Elmore-P)enjamin 
Coal  Company,  ^Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  list  of  the  seven  new  members  admitted 
to  the  Order  Kokal  (Minneapolis  Breaker) 
Koruskation,  IMinneapolis,  Alinn.,  December  26,  is 
as  follows :  F.  R.  Bartholomew,  secretary,  Elliott 
I'uel  Company,  120  south  Fifth  street,  Minnc- 


Howard  Elliott,  President  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  at  a  Kokoal  Koruskation  at  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Makes  a  Plea  For  Better  Rates 
to  Pay  For  Better  Service. 

apolis;  C.  A.  Kirtland,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
M.  A.  Hanna  Coal  Company,  016  Pioneer  Press 
building,  St.  Paul ;  R.  A.  Leighton,  Leighton  & 
Campbell  Fuel  Company,  7  south  Fourth  street, 
^linneapolis ;  M.  L.  McGuckin,  M.  A.  Hanna 
Coal  Company,  616  Pioneer  Press  building,  St. 
Paul;  Jas.  R.  Phillips.  Clark  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  1011  Security  Bank  building,  Minneapolis; 
Richard  Rolf,  M.  A.  Hanna  Coal  Company,  616 
Pioneer  Press  building,  St.  Paul,  and  Arthur  L. 
Timm,  soliciting  freight  agent,  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 
Railway,  328  Nicollet  avenue,  -linneapolis. 

President  Howard  Elliott’s  speech  on  “The 
Relation  of  the  Railroads  to  the  Coal  Trade”  in 
essential  part  was  as  follows : 

“In  addition  to  my  duties  as  president  of  the 
Railway  Company,  I  am  president  of  a  coal  com¬ 
pany  that  mined  in  IMontana  and  Washington 
last  year  1,893,739  tons  of  coal.  On  several 
occasions  our  coal  mines,  in  common  with  those 
of  other  companies,  have  experienced  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  car  shortage,  and  the  mines  have 
been  idle  for  that  reason  :  Very  often  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  coal  company  receives  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  president  of  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  about  the  quality  of  the  coal  furnished, 
so  you  see,  I  know  something  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  coal  man. 

“Our  coal  company  is  in  the  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  only  to  a  very  limited  e.xtent,  as  we  with¬ 
drew  from  that  almost  entirely  about  seven  years 
ago,  even  before  the  law  was  passed  prohibiting 
railroads  from  owning  coal  that  they  transported 
across  state  lines.  We  did  this  for  the  reason 
that  we  believe  the  closer  the  railway  company 
can  confine  its  activities  to  the  transportation 
Imsiness,  the  better,  leaving  the  mining  and  mer¬ 
chandising  of  coal  to  others. 

“Being  a  very  large  consumer  of  coal,  the  rail¬ 
way  is  an  important  customer  of  the  coal  man. 
The  cost  of  fuel  to  the  railways  of  the  country 
is  larger  than  is  generally  realized.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1910,  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  paid  for  locomotive  fuel  $212,895,320,  or 
about  twelve  per  cent  of  their  operating  e.xpenses. 
The  Northern  Pacific  Railway — only  one  company 
of  many — paid  for  fuel  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  $6,491,297.61,  or  nearly  seventeen 


per  cent  of  its  operating  expenses,  thus  showing 
that  fuel  costs  in  this  western  country  are  much 
higher  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

“The  amount  of  coal  consumed  by  the  ordinary 
Alinneapolis  family  in  a  year  is  about  five  tons 
~  of  hard  coal,  or  seven  and  one-half  to  eight  tons 
of  soft  coal.  The  Northern  Pacific’s  purchases 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  2,328,299  tons, 
which  would  have  supplied  291,037  city  families. 
This  amount  of  coal  would  have  furnished  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  one  ton  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  living  in  Minnesota ;  or  it  would  have  fur¬ 
nished  to  each  person  in  North  Dakota  four 
tons,  and  had  enough  left  over  to  supply  fuel 
for  the  homes  of  a  city  of  about  60,000  people. 
These  comparisons  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
coal  question  to  a  large  consumer  like  the  rail¬ 
ways. 

“For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  the  loco¬ 
motives  on  the  Northern  Pacific  road  ran  29,- 
094,428  miles,  or  79,710  miles  every  day  in  the 
year;  in  other  words,  the  engines  of  this  one 
railway  ran  a  distance  of  more  than  three  times 
around  the  earth  every  day  of  the  year,  and  for 
the  most  part  had  to  use  coal  for  fuel.  The  very 
large  amount  of  coal  used  makes  it  desirable  and 
necessary  to  educate  firemen  in  the  economical 
use  of  it.  During  the  last  year,  if  only  one 
shovel  full  of  coal  had  been  saved  for  each  mile 
run  by  an  engine,  the  Northern  Pacific  Company 
alone  would  have  saved  $600,000  in  fuel,  the  cost 
of  which  could  have  been  applied  to  other  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  for  more  cars,  signals,  stations, 
and  improved  facilities  of  all  kinds.  The  amount 
of  fuel  thus  saved  would  have  been  equal  to  109 
trains  of  forty  cars  each,  loaded  with  fifty  tons 
to  the  car. 

“If  the  firemen  could  have  saved  only  one 
shovel  full  for  each  ton  consumed — and  that 
would  have  been  but  one  shovel  full  out  of  134 — 
the  saving  in  that  way  would  have  been  nearly 
$50,000.  Considering  the  growth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  great  necessity  of  adequate  fuel  sup¬ 
ply  for  power  and  domestic  use,  these  figures 
show  how  important  it  is  to  do  careful  “firing,” 
not  only  to  produce  transportation  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  but  also  to  have  the  coal  and  money 
thus  saved  for  other  i)urposes. 

“As  carriers  of  coal,  the  railways  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  business  you  represent,  because 
a  large  part  of  the  yearly  production  in  the 
United  States,  amounting  in  1910  to  447,853,909 
tons,  must  be  carried  all  or  part  of  the  way  from 
the  mines  to  the  ultimate  consumers  by  rail.  In 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  alone,  from  the  best 
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figures  that  I  can  obtain,  there  arc  1,G0S,000  tons 
of  coal  brought  from  the  head  of  the  lakes,  147,- 
000  tons  from  Lake  Michigan  points  and  420,000 
tons  from  Illinois,  making  a  total  of  2,175,000 
tons. 

“For  the  year  ending  April  30,  1910,  there  were 
handled  at  Duluth  and  Superior,  8,500,000  tons 
of  coal,  of  which  the  Northern  Pacific  hauled 
1,605,000  tons.  Of  this  amount  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  received  573,530  tons  for  city  use, 
552,107  tons  were  delivered  to  connecting  lines 
for  points  beyond  the  Twin  Cities,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance,  479,224  tons,  was  shipped  to  other  points 
in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  on  Northern 
Pacific  lines.  These  figures,  showing  the  share 
in  this  large  fuel  business  of  only  one  railway, 
indicate  the  great  amount  of  work  necessary  to 
handle  it,  and  make  it  evident  that  to  give  serv¬ 
ice  that  is  satisfactory,  the  railway  must  have 
ample  facilities  in  these  cities  and  at  the  head  of 
the  Lakes,  with  a  good  railway  between  the  two 
points,  and  good  care  and  engines,  all  of  which 
the  North  Pacific  has.  The  public  does  not 
realize  what  all  of  this  means,  and  possibly 
even  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  business  do 
not  realize  it. 

“In  what  are  called  the  head  of  the  lakes 
terminals,  at  Duluth  and  Superior,  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  there  are  198.95  miles  of  track,  and 
in  the  Twin  City  terminals,  208.66  miles  of  track. 
Not  many  years  ago,  407.61  miles  of  railroad 
track  would  have  been  considered  almost  a  “sys¬ 
tem.”  Much  of  this  trackage  is  on  expensive 
land,  and  to  provide  such  facilities  means  a  very 
large  investment  which  increases  in  value  from 
year  to  year  as  property  values  in  these  large 
cities  increase.  As  these  two  cities  and  the 
country  back  of  them  increase  in  population  and 
in  wealth,  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  ter¬ 
minal  facilities  becomes  greater  and  greater,  and 
so  does  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating 
them. 

“Although  the  Northern  Pacific  was  early  in 
the  field  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  years 
ago  had  pretty  large  and  fairly  good  terminals 
in  the  Twin  Cities  and  at  the  head  of  the  lakes, 
it  has  had  to  make  a  constant  capital  investment 
every  year,  averaging  for  the  past  five  years 
$700,000  yearly  for  new  land,  tracks  and  other 
facilities  in  these  two  terminals.  The  total  value 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  terminals  in  the  two 
cities  arrived  at  by  careful  appraisement  is  more 
than  $35,000,000. 

“The  large  and  valuable  terminals  here  and 
at  the  head  of  the  lakes  and  the  road  between 
them  form  a  great  machine  or  tool  for  handling 
commerce,  your  coal  being  an  important  part  of 
the  business.  Other  roads  have  large  and  in 
some  cases  larger  terminals  in  the  aggregate 
than  has  the  Northern  Pacific,  so  you  can  see 
what  a  very  large  amount  of  capital  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  terminal  facilities.  To  handle  this 
great  machine  or  tool  requires  thirty-one  switch 
engines  at  the  head  of  the  lakes,  and  thirty-eight 
switch  engines  at  the  Twin  Cities  or  a  total  of 
fifty-nine  engines  many  of  them  working  day  and 
night.  Compare  this  with  twenty-three  freight 
engines  handling  the  business  between  the  ter¬ 
minals,  and  you  see  how  large  a  part  terminals 
play  in  handling  the  freight  business. 

“Then  there  are  2,000  men  employed  at  the 
head  of  the  lakes  and  1,852  on  the  Twin  City 
terminals,  3,852  in  all,  which  represents  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  over  15,000  people,  all  engaged  on  those 
terminals — rjuite  a  nice  little  city  by  itself. 

“To  maintain  and  operate  these  two  great 
terminals,  not  counting  anything  for  interest  or 
profit,  cost  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912, 
$2,488,500.28,  or  six  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the 
entire  operating  expense  of  the  Northern  Paci¬ 
fic’s  6,300  miles  of  railroad  and  9,000  miles  of 
track.  Terminal  expenses,  as  well  as  all  operat¬ 
ing  expenses,  are  rising  all  the  time  in  our  busi¬ 
ness,  just  as  they  are  in  yours.  A  switch  engine 
used  to  cost  $10,000;  now  a  good  one  suitable  for 
heavy  and  rapid  work  costs  at  least  $15,000;  a 
road  freight  engine  used  to  cost  $15,000,  now  a 
powerful  modern  engine  costs  at  least  $25,000 ; 
a  hox  car  used  to  cost  $600,  now  it  costs  from 
$750  to  $1,000;  a  coal  car  used  to  cost  $600,  now 
a  modern  steel  gondola  car  costs  from  $700  to 
$1,000.  In  the  last  few  years  wages  have  in¬ 
creased  in  all  lines.  On  the  railway,  since  1907. 
the  wages  of  men  employed  in  doing  terminal 
work  have  increased  from  twenty-two  per  cent 


to  twenty-seven  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  mater¬ 
ials  needed  for  operation  have  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  also. 

“What  is  done  with  this  expensive  and  elab¬ 
orate  machine — The  Twin  City  Terminal?  After 
a  car  arrives  here,  or  is  loaded  to  be  sent  away, 
it  often  has  to  be  handled  several  times  before 
it  reaches  the  place  of  unloading,  or  is  started 
on  its  trip  to  some  other  point.  With  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  a  count  is  kept  of  all  cars  handled ; 
there  were  1,054,715  switch  movements  in  1912, 
as  compared  with  747,881  in  1906,  an  increase 
of  306,834  or  forty-one  per  cent.  This  is  3,370 
movements  for  every  working  day  on  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  terminal  alone. 

“The  Northern  Pacific  handles  about  twelve 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  all  the  cars  in  and  out 
of  the  Twin  Cities,  or  one-eighth,  so  you  can 
readily  see  that  there  are  more  than  25,000  switch 
movements  daily  in  order  to  move  business  to, 
from  and  through  these  two  great  centers.  You 
can  realize  from  this  how  important  it  is  for 
your  business,  for  the  growth  of  the  city,  and 
for  the  commerce  of  the  country,  to  have  the 
terminals  maintained  properly,  added  to  all  the 
time,  operated  skilfully,  and  with  the  least  amount 
of  loss  and  delay,  either  by  the  railroad  or  by 
the  shipper  or  receiver  of  freight. 

“For  the  services  of  this  great  machine, 
charges  are  made  when  handling  coal  from  the 
head  of  the  lakes  ,to  the  Twin  Cities  of  from 
four  to  eight  mills  a  ton  a  mile  for  the  road 
service — less  than  a  cent  for  hauling  2,000  pounds 
of  coal  one  mile.  For  the  switching  on  these 
expensive  terminals,  the  charges  vary,  and  on 
coal  are  always  paid  by  the  railway.  They  are, 
however,  very  small  when  you  consider  the  plant 
and  the  expense  of  maintaining  and  operating  it, 
varying  from  $1.50  to  $5  a  car,  the  $5  charge  for 
a  movement  of  eight  miles.  So  that  on  a  fifty- 
ton  car,  the  charge  for  switching  is  only  three 
cents  a  ton  for  the  $1.50  cars,  and  these  are  the 
larger  number,  and  sixteen  cents  a  ton  for  the 
$8  car. 

“On  top  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  and 
operating  the  plant  is  the  delay  and  tying  up  of 
cars  in  switch  service,  partly  the  fault  of  the 
railroad,  and  partly  the  fault  of  shippers  and 
receivers  of  freight,  all  of  which  means  an  in¬ 
creased  burden  on  commerce  by  making  neces¬ 
sary  a  larger  investment  in  cars  and  engines  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary  if  methods  could 
be  so  perfected  that  cars  would  be  released  very 
promptly. 

“You,  on  your  side,  have  your  problems  and 
difficulties.  The  public  expects  you,  just  as  it 
does  the  railways,  to  give  prompt  and  efficient 
and  low  priced  service.  To  do  this  you  must 
have  coal  yards,  unloading  facilities,  wagons  and 
tracks  for  the  delivery  of  coal  to  your  customers. 
All  this  means  investment  and  capital  tied  up 
in  considerable  volume.  You  have  in  addition 
your  investment  in  the  coal  itself  with  its  carry¬ 
ing  charges,  your  sales  and  general  expenses, 
some  bad  debts,  and  the  burden  of  adding  to 
your  facilities  and  improving  them,  and  of  course 
you  should  have  some  returns  on  your  invest¬ 
ment. 

“In  Minneapolis  there  are,  I  believe,  136  coal 
dealers,  and  in  St.  Paul  seventy-seven.  Of  these, 
twenty-two  in  Minneapolis  have  yards  located  on 
railroad  tracks,  and  seventy-five  have  small  yards 
without  tracks.  In  St.  Paul,  eleven  have  yards 
with  tracks  and  about  twenty-five  have  small 
yards  without  tracks.  From  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  I  can  obtain,  the  average  haul  from  these 
yards  to  the  consumer  is  about  one  mile,  with 
the  exception  of  a  district  in  Minneapolis  where 
there  is  a  higher  average.  The  average  price  of 
coal  at  the  yards  is  fifty  cents  less  than  when 
delivered  to  the  consumer,  and  this  difference  is 
in  most  cases  paid  to  a  teamster,  and  it  is  stated, 
covers  about  the  actual  cost  of  hauling. 

“I  have  pointed  out  something  about  the  switch¬ 
ing  charges  in  these  cities.  For  the  average  cost 
of  delivering  a  ton  of  coal  in  Minneapolis,  or 
fifty  cents,  the  railroad  hauls  a  ton  of  coal  from 
sixty-two  to  125  miles.  Or  to  put  it  another 
way,  the  railway  has  to  haul  a  ton  of  hard  coal 
twelve  miles  to  make  ten  cents,  and  a  ton  of  soft 
coal  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  to  make  the 
same  small  sum.  I  do  not  say  that  too  much 
is  charged  for  the  delivery  service  for  many 
factors  enter  into  this  question,  and  I  have  but 
limited  data-  upon  which  to  base  a  judgment. 


but  I  do  say  and  believe  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  what  the  railway  receives  for  the 
service  it  performs  is  very  small  considering  the 
large  investment  in  property  necessary  in  order 
to  perform  the  service  at  all,  and  I  do  say  that 
it  seems  desirable  to  investigate  very  carefully 
the  question  of  whether  more  efficient  methods 
cannot  be  adopted  in  the  handling  of  coal  from 
the  railroad  car  to  the  consumer. 

“The  coal  business  and  the  transportation  busi¬ 
ness  are  very  intimately  associated  and,  of  course, 
neither  one  could  exist  without  the  other.  Your 
business,  however,  has  one  marked  difference 
over  that  of  the  railroad,  and  that  is  that  the 
selling  price  of  your  commodity  can  be  and  has 
been  increased  somewhat  as  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  has  increased.  In  the  railway  business,  how¬ 
ever,  the  price  or  rate,  fixed  in  the  last  few  years 
very  largely  by  the  government,  has  remained 
stationary,  or  decreased,  except  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  although  there  have  been  the  same  heavy 
increases  in  the  cost  of  providing  the  necessary 
service  as  exist  in  your  business. 

“To  have  these  cities  and  the  country  grow 
satisfactorily,  safe  and  adequate  transportation 
and  good  and  sufficient  fuel  at  reasonable  prices 
are  essential.  Railway  men  all  over  the  country 
are  striving  to  do  all  that  they  can  to  increase 
efficiency  and  do  their  work  better  and  better, 
and  so  are  the  coal  men. 

“How  can  efficiency  be  promoted?  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  in  this  cold  climate 
the  handling  of  coal  might  be  improved  to  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer,  if  consumers  could  be 
induced  to  purchase  a  greater  portion  of  their 
winter  supply  in  the  summer.  Every  year  there 
is  a  campaign,  by  railway  and  coal  men  both,  to 
try  to  impress  upon  the  consumer  the  advantage 
of  this  plan.  As  population  and  consumption  of 
fuel  increases,  there  must  be  greater  storage  of 
fuel  at  points  other  than  the  lake  ports,  and  yards 
at  these  points  should  be  so  equipped  that  cars 
of  coal  can  be  unloaded  at  once  from  trestles  in 
order  that  the  cars  can  be  released  and  returned 
promptly  for  a  new  load.  The  coal  men  are  at 
work  on  this  problem  both  at  the  head  of  the 
lakes  and  in  the  Twin  Cities  with  the  idea  of 
eliminating  as  much  of  the  labor  cost  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  use  of  the  motor  truck  should  either 
permit  a  reduction  in  the  delivery  charge  from 
the  track  to  the  consumer  or  prevent  any  in¬ 
crease. 

“The  work  now  being  done  by  the  progressive 
coal  man,  as  well  as  by  the  railway  man,  shows 
that  they  are  striving  to  respond  to  the  call  for 
providing  the  public  with  improved  facilities. 
Both  need  to  take  action  to  prevent  waste  and 
lost  motion,  and  excessive  payments  to  middle¬ 
men  between  the  time  the  coal  leaves  the  mine 
and  is  in  the  bin  of  the  consumer. 

“Have  you  done  all  that  you  should?  Is  not 
too  much  coal  being  handled  out  of  cars  instead 
of  from  storage  yards?  Are  your  handling 
charges  as  low  as  they  should  be?  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  not,  but  these 
questions  should  be  considered  in  order  that  the 
public  may  be  satisfied  that  the  business  is  being 
done  in  a  most  efficient  way  and  for  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

“It  is  fashionable  to  say  that  if  freight  rates 
were  reduced,  things  would  be  cheaper,  and  you 
coal  men,  in  a  very  proper  desire  to  make  as 
much  as  you  can,  do  not  object  to  a  reduction 
in  rates,  but  as  already  pointed  out,  the  charge 
made  by  the  railway  for  handling  coal  in  this 
western  country  is  one  of  the  lowest  there  is,, 
and  very,  very  small  compared  with  the  charge 
of  delivering  the  coal  after  it  reaches  destina¬ 
tion.  For  years  the  railway  business  has  been 
under  fire  and  the  greatest  publicity  has  been 
given  to  all  its  operations,  and  there  are  no  se¬ 
crets  about  tbe  business  or  its  results.  The  most 
intimate  details  can  be  obtained  from  reports 
made  to  public  boards  and  commissions. 

“Lately  the  same  kind  of  agitation  that  has 
been  directed  against  railways  is  being  directed 
towards  other  forms  of  business,  yours  included, 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and 
because  the  public  is  insisting  that  all  business  be 
carried  on  with  more  consideration  of  the  rights 
of  the  ultimate  consumer  than  was  the  case  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  years  ago.  As  a  result,  commer¬ 
cial  business  is  having  some  of  the  same  kind  of 
problems  to  meet  and  solve  that  the  railways 
(Continued  ■  on  page  35.) 
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One  View  of  the  Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation’s  Storage  Plant  Showing  the  Locomotive  Crane  at  Work. 


Modern  Bituminous  Storage  Plant  at  Bostic,  N.  C. 


In  its  issue  of  November  9th,  The  Black 
Diamond  printed  an  article  on  the  storing 
of  coal  as  the  only  solution  for  car  shortages. 

In  this  article  it  was  suggested  that  the 
coal  trade  should  introduce  some  kind  of 
warehousing  so  that  coal  could  be  stored  dur¬ 
ing  slack  periods,  or  when  the  demand  was 
small,  when  cars  were  plentiful  and  trans¬ 
portation  conditions  easy. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  anthracite 
companies  to  store  coal  during  the  summer 
months.  This  was  brought  about  largely 
through  the  precaution  taken  by  the  anthra¬ 
cite  companies  to  create  stocks  for  use  during 
strike  periods.  Following  the  great  strike  of 
1,90:',  the  anthracite  companies  have  carried 
at  tidewater  and  at  various  points  between 
the  mines  and  the  principal  markets,  stocks 
aggregating  close  to  5,000,000  tons.  The 
presence  of  these  storage  facilities  has  en¬ 
abled  the  antharcite  producers  to  keep  their 
mines  running  on  fairly  good  time  during  the 
summer  months,  whereas  if  they  were  to 
mine  coal  only  to  supply  the  immediate  de¬ 
mands,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  soft  coal  com- 


Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation  Aids  Equal 
Monthly  Production  by  Creating  a  Stor¬ 
age  Pile  Near  the  Junction  of  Three  Dis¬ 
tributing  Railroads. 


panics,  they  would  be  able  to  operate  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  time  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  During  the  winter  months,  when 
the  demand  for  coal  would  be  at  its  height, 
they  would  be  unable  to  take  care  of  this 
demand,  as  is  being  witnessed  during  this 
present  season,  due  to  the  absence  of  storage 
stocks,  which  were  wiped  out  last  April.  Had 
there  been  no  storage  piles  of  coal  on  hand 
last  spring,  the  situation  in  the  anthracite 
trade  today  would  be  most  critical. 

To  carry  out  a  policy  which  has  made  the 
Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  bituminous  companies,  two  years 
ago  this  enterprising  company  caused  to  be 
erected  at  Bostic,  N.  C.,  a  storage  plant  for 
the  storing  of  bituminous  coal,  which  seems 
to  answer  the  needs  of  bituminous  producers 


in  other  sections  of  the  country.  The  Clinch- 
field  Coal  Corporation  operates  in  western 
Virginia,  where  it  has  300,000  acres  of  coal 
lands.  A  railroad  running  from  this  field,  of 
which  Dante  is  the  principal  point,  directly 
south,  terminating  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  a 
distance  of  224  miles,  gives  the  Clinchfield 
coal  an  outlet  over  the  three  principal  rail¬ 
road  lines  in  the  south,  namely,  the  Southern 
Railway,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  and 
.\tlantic  Coast  Line  Railway.  Bostic,  which 
is  the  junction  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
is  also  convenient  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
and  Southern  roads. 

In  selecting  Bostic  as  a  place  to  maintain 
a  storage  supply,  the  management  of  the 
Clinchfield  thought  that  it  would  be  an  ideal 
spot  in  that  it  was  the  one  point  that  would 
be  most  accessible  for  transshipping  coal 
over  three  lines  of  railroad  which  distribute 
the  Clinchfield  coal  to  consumers.  The  heav¬ 
iest  consumers  of  coal  in  the  southeast  terri¬ 
tory  are  the  cotton  mills,  the  railroads  and 
the  public  utility  companies.  While  the  Caro¬ 
lina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  which  is  the  originat- 


This  Clinchfield  Storage  Pile  Is  Located  Near  the  Junction  Point  of  Three  Distributing  Railroads. 
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ing  line  for  the  Clinchfield  coal,  is  a  new  road 
and  has  had  an  almost  unfailing  supply  of 
cars,  it  was  felt  that  conditions  on  the  con¬ 
necting  lines  might  not  always  be  ideal  for 
the  prompt  distribution  of  coal  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  consumers,  and  that  by  carrying  of 
a  large  stock  of  coal  some  200  miles  nearer 
to  the  points  of  consumption  than  the  mines, 
they  would  be  in  position  to  meet  most  every 
urgent  demand. 

The  storage  plant  at  Bostic,  which  is  illus¬ 
trated  on  this  page,  was  constructed  two 
years  ago.  During  the  summer  of  1911,  70,000 
tons  of  coal  were  stored  there.  This  coal 
was  distributed  during  the  fall  and  winter  as 
it  was  needed.  During  the  last  summer,  130,- 
000  tons  were  stored.  The  company  found 
it  very  advantageous  to  have  this  plant  in 
operation,  so  that  it  could  keep  its  mines 
running  on  good  schedule  during  the  summer 
months.  Since  the  early  fall  it  has  been 
taking  coal  from  this  storage  plant  at  the 
rate  of  about  twenty-five  cars  per  day. 

There  are  many  advantages  that  might  be 
enumerated  in  support  of  the  action  of  the 
company  in  maintaining  this  plant.  It  was 
pointed  out  recently  that  if  it  wanted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  shortage  of  coal  in  New 
England  markets  it  could  ship  the  coal  from 
this  storage  point  to  tidewater,  and  even 
though  paying  a  higher  freight  rate  to  tide 
than  is  paid  on  West  Virginia  coals,  it  could 
get  its  coal  into  New  England  market  and 
make  a  profit  of  around  fifty  cents  a  ton 
over  the  prices  prevailing  for  coal  during  the 
summer  months.  However,  as  this  storage 
was  created  to  take  care  of  its  customers,  the 
Clinchfield  people  are  using  their  surplus  car¬ 
ried  at  Bostic  to  apply  on  their  contracts. 

A  description  of  the  equipment  of  the  plant 
is  given  below.  It  was  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  by  the  McMyler  Interstate  Company 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  As  will  be  noted  from  the 
photograph,  the  capacity  of  this  plant  is  prac¬ 
tically  unlimited.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
clear  off  land  and  lay  a  floor  and  extend  the 
track  for  the  locomotive  crane. 

The  type  “K”  of  locomotive  crane  is  used. 
This  is  a  self  contained  revolving  crane,  lo¬ 
comotive  type,  mounted  on  track  wheels,  being 
provided  with  the  necessary  mechanism  for 
performing  by  power  the  operations  of  hoist¬ 
ing,  rotating,  traveling,  raising  and  lowering 
the  boom  and  operating  an  automatic  bucket. 
This  machine  is  equipped  with  a  three  yard 
clamshell  bucket  and  is  capable  of  handling 
coal  at  a  sixty  foot  radius  or  less. 

The  general  dimensions  are:  Track  gauge, 
sixteen  feet  two  inches.  Wheel  base  sixteen 
feet.  Diameter  of  rotating  circle,  sixteen  feet. 
.Maximum  radius  with  three  yards,  clamshell 
bucket  in  coal  sixty  feet.  Hoisting  speed  per 
minute,  300  feet.  Traveling  speed  per  minute, 
200  feet.  Rotating  speed  per  minute,  three 
revolutions. 

The  upper  frame  is  built  of  steel  beams  and 
channels,  making  it  a  light  strong  structure. 
The  frame  is  sixteen  feet  wide  by  twenty-six 
feet  long. 

A  pair  of  hoisting  engines,  non  reversing, 
placed  upon  the  upper  frame,  perform  the 
various  operations.  They  are  so  equipped 
that  the  machine  may  be  travelled  or  rotated 
in  either  direction  while  in  the  act  of  hoist¬ 
ing.  The  engine  cylinders  have  a  twelve  inch 
bore  and  a  sixteen  inch  stroke.  The  load  is 
hoisted  by  means  of  two  wire  ropes  extending 
from  the  bucket  over  sheaves  in  the  end  of  the 
boom  to  a  cast  iron  drum  on  the  upper  frame. 
This  drum  is  driven  from  the  engines  by 
means  of  a  cast  steel  pinion  and  a  seventy- 
six  inch  gear  and  friction  clutch.  This  clutch 
is  provided  with  l)asswood  friction  blocks  for 
adjustment  to  compensate  for  wear. 

The  upper  frame,  with  the  engines,  boiler 
and  machinery,  is  arranged  to  rotate  on  a  cir¬ 
cular  row  of  anti-friction  rotating  wheels  run¬ 
ning  between  three  circular  steel  rails,  one  on 
the  upper  frame  and  two  on  the  lower  frame. 
A  nest  of  conical  rollers  are  placed  in  the 
center  of  rotation,  between  the  upper  and 
lower  cast  iron  centers.  The  anti-friction  ro¬ 
tating  wheels  are  of  cast  steel.  A  double 
(Concluded  on  page  34-h.) 


Joseph  E.  Davis. 

If  Joseph  E.  Davis  has  not  found  that  his 
eyes  would  not  permit  him  to  attain  his  de¬ 
grees  in  law  this  article  would  not  be  written. 
Upon  being  graduated  from  Yale  in  1900, 

and  upon  taking  up  the  study  of  law  at  New 
York  Law  School,  those  wise  optical  men 
who  were  consulted  said:  “Desist  and  take  up 
some  profession  or  business  where  so  much 
reading  is  not  required.”  This  brought  Mr. 
Davis  face  to  face  with  the  proposition  of 
finding  something  to  do  outside  of  books  that 
would  be  worth  while.  He  chose  to  enter 

the  coal  business. 

Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  1877.  He  is  a  son  of 
the  late  William  R.  Davis,  who  was  identified 
with  the  early  coal  mining  history  of  West 
Virginia  in  association  with  his  brothers, 
Flenry  G.  Davis  and  the  late  Thomas  B. 

Davis,  Sr.,  who 
died  only  two 
years  ago.  Thus 

Mr.  Davis  came 

naturally  by  his 
desire  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  coal 
trade  of  the 
country. 

When  the 
learned  doctors 
in  1901,  said,  “lay 
down  your  law 
books,”  Mr.  Da¬ 
vis  looked  for  a 
job.  He  landed 
shortly  at  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  as  sales 
manager  of  the 
Davis  Coal  & 
Coke  Company, 
and  he  gave  so 
much  attention 
and  enthusiasm 
to  his  work  that 
he  was,  a  year  later,  called  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  office  as  Philadelphia  sales  manager.  In 
October,  1902,  he  was  promoted  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  general  sales  manager,  and  took  up 
his  headquarters  in  New  York  at  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way. 

It  was  shortly  after  leaving  college  that 
Mr.  Davis,  in  connection  with  his  brother, 
T.  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  entered  the  coal  field  as  an 
operator.  They  secured  a  valuable  tract  of 
coal  land  on  the  Western  Maryland,  at 
Blaine,  W.  Va.,  and  opened  up  some  mines 
under  the  name  of  the  Blaine  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  and  these  mines  are  now  models  in  that 
field. 

Early  in  1904,  Mr.  Davis  resigned  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  general  sales  manager  of  the  Davis 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  to  become  president 
of  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Sales  Company, 
which  was  then  formed  to  handle  the  output 
of  the  mines  of  the  United  States  Coal  &  Oil 
Company,  in  the  Island  Creek  section  of 
West  Virginia.  These  mines  are  the  most 
modern  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  their 
output  is  now  close  to  two  million  tons 
annually.  The  work  of  developing  a  trade  for 
this  tonnage,  as  well  as  handling  the  tonnage 
from  the  Blaine  Mining  Company,  has  given 
.Mr.  Davis  plenty  to  do.  Notwithstanding,  the 
public  not  being  ai)peased  in  its  desire  for 
coals,  the  interests  identified  with  the  Island 
Creek  Company,  about  a  year  ago,  started 
new  operations  in  eastern  Kentucky,  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  the  Island  Creek  mines, 
and  as  a  result,  the  Pond  Creek  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  is  now  turning  out  2,5,000  tons  of  high 
grade  coal  in  the  second  month  of  its  opera¬ 
tion,  and  will,  when  a  year  in  operation,  be 
producing  at  a  rate  of  50,000  tons  per  month. 
This  coal  will  be  sold  through  the  Island 
Creek  Coal  Sales  Company,  and  that  this 
agency  has  been  chosen,  evidences  the  faith 
that  the  financiers  who  control  the  Pond 
Creek  have  in  the  wonderful  selling  organ¬ 
ization  over  which  Mr.  Davis  presides. 

Mr.  Davis  is  vice-president  of  the  Blaine 


Mining  Company,  of  which  his  brother,  T.  B. 
Davis  is  president.  “T.  B.”  is  vice-president 
of  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Company,  and  has 
active  charge  of  the  operations  of  both  the 
Island  Creek  and  Pond  Creek.  Thus  we 
have  an  organization,  or  rather  an  associa¬ 
tion,  that  works  in  harmony  and  produces  the 
most  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Davis  is  married,  and  has  a  beautiful 
home  at  Roslyn,  L.  I.  He  has  a  hobby,  which 
is  but  natural.  He  loves  and  owns  horses, 
and  as  prize  winner  in  the  blue  ribbon,  cup 
and  medal  classes,  he  ranks  at  the  top.  The 
Racquet,  Meadow  Brook,  Piping  Rock,  Uni¬ 
versity,  Yale  and  Lawyers  are  among  the  cluljs 
that  he  belongs  to. 


F.  N.  Ulrick. 


The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company, 
which  is  the  last  of  the  anthracite  coal  min¬ 
ing  companies  to  leave  the  financial  district 
of  Philadelphia,  has  just  secured  handsome 
offices  for  the  Philadelphia  district,  exclusively, 
in  suite  900  Stock  Exchange  building,  1411 
Walnut  street,  which  will  be  ready  for  oc¬ 
cupancy  about  February  1st.  This  will  be  a 
sales  office  only  and  administrative  offices  will 
remain  in  the  Lafayette  building,  437  Chestnut 
street. 

.^s  showing  the  importance  of  this  departure, 
they  have  placed  in  charge  as  Philadelphia 
district  sales  agent,  F.  N.  Ulrick,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  company  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  He  will  give  his  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  to  sales  and  deliveries  for  the  territory 
embraced  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland.  This 
territory  defined  in  transportation  terms  will 
be  that  on  the  routes  of  the  Lehigh  and 
Delaware  division  canals.  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railway  Lines.  Belvidere  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  as  far  east  as  Bound 
Brook. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  popular  anthracite 
man  in  Philadelphia  coal  circles  than  F.  N. 
Ulrick.  He  has  been  identified  with  Old  Com¬ 
pany’s  Lehigh  for  a  number  of  years  and  Old 
Company’s  popularity  in  this  section  owes  him 
no  little  credit.  He  was  Richard  T.  Davies’ 
first  appointee  when  he  succeeded  to  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  general  coal  agent,  and  was  placed 
first  in  Boston,  where  he  opened  their  New 
England  office.  He  was,  there  as  always, 
highly  successful,  so  that  whereas  they  op¬ 
erated  no  barges  they  now  run  a  fleet  of  four¬ 
teen  to  supply  the  trade  he  founded.  They 
also  operate  a  storage  pocket  at  Northern 
Maine  junction  and  other  facilities  to  take 
care  of  New  England  dealers  and  the  Lehigh 
&  New  England  Railroad  has  come  within  the 
past  year.  In  all  of  these  things,  F.  N.  Ulrick 
has  been  a  valuable  instrument  as  assistant 
coal  agent,  to  which  position  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  when  Mr.  Davies  found  his  duties  too 
arduous  four  years  ago.  The  general  coal 
agent  states  that  Mr.  LBrick  earned  that  ap¬ 
pointment  on  his  record  and  has  merited  his 
new  promotion  long  since  so  that  the  com¬ 
pany  knows  what  he  will  attain  with  a  freer 
'■and  and  better  facilities  in  one  of  their  inost 
promising  as  well  as  oldest  territories. 


J.  .\.  Shepard,  general  manager  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  Railway  Company,  has  resigned, 
effective  January  1st,  on  which  date  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  general  manager  will  be  abolished.  .\.  R. 
Merrick,  at  present  superintendent  of  the  Sagi¬ 
naw  division  of  the  Perc  Marquette  Railro.ad, 
will  become  general  superintendent  of  the 
Western  Maryland  in  charge  of  the  operating 
department,  effective  January  1st,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Baltimore. 


C.  W.  Conner  has  resigned  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  Jed  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  of  Jed,  W.  Va.,  to  accept  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Somerset  Smokeless  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Boswell,  Pa. 
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Making  Progress. 

The  coal  trade  is  getting  niuch  nearer 
to  a  solution  of  many  of  its  perplexities 
than,  it  may  be,  most  of  us  realize.  To 
know  what  a  great  change  has  come,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  five  years. 

Five  years  ago,  coal  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  began  simultaneously  to  study 
the  cost  of  doing  business.  This  proved 
to  be  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  re¬ 
form.  A  study  of  accounting  methods 
disclosed  the  fact  that  very  few  had  been 
computing  their  cost  of  doing  business 
accurately.  In  very  brief,  bad  bookkeep¬ 
ing  had  concealed  bad  losses,  and  had 
even  given  a  false  impression  of  profit. 

From  this  the  trade  saw  that  if  losses 
were  continous,  the  end  must  be  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  From  this  realization  arose  a  de¬ 
sire  to  know  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
avoid  this  general  catastrophe.  The  ensuing- 
struggle  had  for  its  foundation  sometliing 
more  than  a  desire  to  save  individual 
business  concerns ;  an  effort  was  made  to 
save  an  industry  from  ruin  and  even  to 


avoid  a  national  financial  calamity.  This 
led  to  a  serious  study  of  ways  and 
means.  Instantly  there  arose  two  tower¬ 
ing  difficulties.  The  public  had  to  be 
taught  to  pay  more  for  its  coal ;  the  coal 
men  had  to  be  taught  how  to  control  a 
vast  acreage  of  virgin  coal  land  possible 
at  any  minute  of  development.  From  the 
outset  it  seemed  like  an  almost  hopeless 
task  liecause  the  public  was  hopelessly 
antagonistic  and  because  the  virgin  coal 
acreage  was  so  easy  of  development. 

The  problem  was  so  big  that  everyone 
saw  at  a  glance  it  could  not  be  assailed 
successfully  by  individual  effort.  The  full 
realization  of  this  sim])le  fact  created  its 
own  peculiar  problem.  Co-operation  alone 
would  suffice,  but  it  was  practicallv  im¬ 
possible  in  such  a  conspicuous  commodity 
as  coal  without  some  form  of  jrublic  con¬ 
sent.  Seeing  that  the  pulilic  already  was 
hostile,  this  seemed  like  an  impossible 
proposition.  To  get  what  was  needed 
involved  educating  the  public  up  to  a 
willingness  to  pay  more  for  coal,  after 
convincing  the  public  that  it  would  get 
full  value  for  its  money.  That  is,  in  order 
to  gain  this  public  consent  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  public  something  in  re¬ 
turn.  Just  what  the  coal  trade  had  to 
offer  was  a  question  which  was  debated 
gravely. 

Fortunately  for  the  people  and  for  coal 
men,  there  then  arose  a  demand  for  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
This  carried  with  it  a  lively  agitation  for 
a  more  careful  safeguarding  of  the  lives 
of  the  miners.  Coal  men  saw  that  if  they 
could  increase  the  recovery  of  coal  from 
the  ground,  could  induce  more  careful 
use  of  coal  in  furnaces  and  could  make 
more  secure  the  occupation  of  the  miner 
they  could  hope  to  win  something  of  pub¬ 
lic  favor  and  even  a  better  price  for  their 
coal.  In  fine,  they  had  found  a  trading 
point. 

To  start  a  movement  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  these  three  things  and  there¬ 
by  to  win  the  reluctant  favor  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  the  coal  men,  in  1911,  assembled  a 
mining  congress  in  Chicago  to  plan  ways 
and  means.  The  effort  was  so  successful 
that  powerful  factors  in  Congress  and  the 
Government  service  were  won  over  to  the 
coal  man’s  cause.  Public  attention  was 
directed  to  the  entire  movement,  and 
some  progress  was  made  toward  convinc¬ 
ing  the  people  that  barbarous  competition 
was,  after  all,  not  the  best  thing  for  every¬ 
one. 

But  aside  from  this  general  result,  the 
really  big  achievement  was  winning  the 
coal  men  to  an  interest  in  a  solution  of 
their  own  problem.  We  believe  that  coal 
trade  sentiment  was,  within  this  last  year, 
crystallized  to  this  sane  point;  Disor¬ 
ganization  always  is  temporary,  and  must 
sooner  or  later  be  supplanted  by  organiza¬ 
tion.  There  could  be,  and  can  be,  but  two 
ways  of  effecting  this  organization.  It 
must  come  through  the  co-operation  of 
coal  men  in  some  sensible  plan  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  creation  of  a  trade  commis¬ 
sion,  or  it  must  come  from  without 
through  the  interference  of  some  great 
powers,  such,  for  example,  as  organized 


finance  represented  by  the  railroads.  Con¬ 
fronted  by  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma, 
the  coal  men  were  not  long  in  deciding 
that  they  preferred  to  line  up  behind  a 
trade  commission  idea  and  to  remain  in¬ 
dependent  factors  in  business  rather  than 
to  align  themselves  with  organized  fi¬ 
nance  and  become  dependent  factors  in 
business  answerable  directly  tq  some  rail¬ 
road  board  of  directors. 

All  of  this  progress — and  it  is  marvel¬ 
ous  progress — s])rang  out  of  the  simple 
study,  begun  five  years  ago,  into  what  it 
costs  to  do  business.  This  study  brought 
a  realization  of  continuing  loss;  continu¬ 
ing  loss  brought  definite  fear  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy;  definite  fear  of  bankruptev 
brought  a  desire  to  avoid  it;  desire  to 
avoid  it  brought  a  demand  for  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  a  desire  to  co-operate  led  to  the 
indorsement  of  the  trade  commission  idea. 
That  the  trade  is  almost  universally  lined 
up  behind  the  trade  commission  idea  is 
one  of  the  biggest  developments  that 
could  possibly  come  to  the  industry  see¬ 
ing  the  definite  need  for  reorganization. 


A  Contract. 

A  lien  coal  companies  are  about  to 
make  new  contracts  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  coal,  an  interesting  and  rather  dis¬ 
turbing  decision — which,  incidentally,  we 
believe  to  be  wrong — is  arrived  at  by  a 
federal  judge  in  Chicago.  Fie  rules  that 
if  a  coal  company  contracts  to  receive  a 
given  amount  of  coal  in  almost  equal 
monthly  installments,  and  does  not  take 
the  ceal  as  stipulated,  it  has  no  claim  for 
damages  if  it  demands  that  coal  later  and 
fails  to  obtain  it.  The  court’s  decision, 
as  we  see  it,  is  wrong  in  that  it  overlooks 
the  joint  waiver  of  that  provision  of  the 
contract,  calling  for  delivery  of  equal 
monthly  installments. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  this 
case  it  will  suffice,  perhaps,  to  state  the 
fundamental  considerations  in  all  con¬ 
tracts.  As  we  understand  the  law,  the 
contract  of  marriage  was  the  first  civil 
contract  in  history,  and  the  foundation  of 
all  such  contracts  subsequently  made.  By 
the  contract  of  marriage  under  the  civil 
law — this  eliminates  the  sentiment  in¬ 
serted  by  the  church— a  man  and  a 
woman  enter  into  a  co-partnership.  Each 
promises  to  supply  certain  things  ex¬ 
pected,  desired  and  needed  by  the  other. 
The  man,  for  example,  agrees  to  provide 
the  home,  the  food  and  the  clothing;  the 
woman  agrees  to  provide  the  care  of  that 
home,  the  social  entertainment,  et  cetera. 
If  either  party  fails  to  do  what  he  or  she 
has  contracted  to  do,  the  contract  is 
broken,  and  it  needs  only  the  recognition 
of  that  fact  by  the  injured  party  to  com¬ 
pel  the  court  to  announce  that  the  con¬ 
tract  is  annulled. 

Flowever,  in  the  contract  of  marriage, 
any  waiver  of  any  breach  bv  the  injured 
party  abrogates  the  right  to  claim  that 
the  contract  is  broken.  A  man  may,  upon 
fifty  occasions,  fail  to  provide  a  home,  or 
clothing,  or  food.  Fie  mav,  even  upon 
fiftv  occasions,  prove  brutal.  If  his  wife 
overlooks  the  offense  and  continues  to 
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live  with  him  she  waives  the  breach  of 
contract  and,  therefore,  restores  that  con¬ 
tract  to  its  original  force  and  power.  If, 
however,  on  the  fifty-first  occasion  she 
decides  to  claim  the  breach  of  contract 
and  on  her  part  ends  the  conjugal  rela¬ 
tion,  the  court  has  no  descretion  but  to 
announce  that  the  contract  is  annulled. 
However,  after  once  having  waived  a 
breach  of  contract,  the  injured  party  is 
never  again  permitted  to  recite  that  as  a 
cause  for  divorce. 

This  is  the  simple  law  behind  all  con¬ 
tracts.  In  the  contracts  to  buy  and  sell 
coal  the  examples  are  familiar  and  easy 
to  comprehend.  If  a  buyer  contracts  to 
pay  the  seller  for  the  coal  on  the  20th  of 
the  month  following  delivery,  and  ac¬ 
tually  ofifers  a  check  on  the  21st,  there  has 
been  a  breach  of  the  contract.  The  seller 
may  announce  instantly  that  the  contract 
is  broken  and  that  “goes”  even  though  the 
seller  accepts  the  check  as  payment  for 
coal  already  delivered.  If  he  accepts  the 
check  without  ,  protest,  he  waives  the 
breach  of  contract  and  the  buyer  may  de¬ 
mand  and  obtain  delivery  under  that  con¬ 
tract  for  the  current  month. 

If  a  buyer  agrees  to  take  coal  in  equal 
monthly  installments  and  does  not  do  so, 
the  seller  may  declare  instantly  the  con¬ 
tract  to  be  broken,  and  the  court  has  no 
discretion  but  to  annul  it.  However,  if 
the  seller  fails  to  declare  the  contract 
broken  and  continues  to  live  under  the 
contract  after  the  breach  of  it,  he  waives 
his  right  to  claim  cancellati'on  and  the 
contract  is  still  in  full  force. 

The  point  of  the  whole  thing  is  this: 
The  instant  a  contract  is  broken,  if  either 
])arty  wishes  to  have  it  annulled  he  must 
serve  notice  to  that  effect  and  refuse 
longer  to  live  under  it ;  he  must  not  there¬ 
after  perform  a  single  act  stipulated  in 
that  contract.  This  is  a  point  which  it 
might  be  well  to  take  into  careful  con¬ 
sideration  in  drawing  and  executing  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  delivery  and  sale  of  coal. 
Laws  of  individual  states  may  alter  this 
general  principle  slightly,  but  they  cannot 
annul  it  because  it  is  the  basic  or  common 
law. 


Permitted  Discretion. 

Here  and  there  are  a  few  individuals 
who  still  shy  at  the  suggestion  of  a  trade 
commission  and  its  anticipated  super¬ 
vision  of  coal  trade  affairs.  Those  who 
fake  such  a  view  declare  that  their  indi¬ 
vidual  companies  have  been  making 
money  and  that  they  would  not  care  to 
join  any  co-operative  movement  merely 
to  pull  some  other  man  out  of  distress, 
and  thereby  expose  their  own  affairs  to 
l)ublic  scrutiny.  We  are  convinced  that 
these  persons  do  not  understand  the  full 
purport  of  the  movement  for  a  trade  com¬ 
mission. 

The  idea  of  those  who  framed  the  bill 
was  that  the  utmost  freedom  of  individual 
action  should  be  permitted.  It  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory  on  any  individual  that  under  such 
a  commission  he  become  a  party  to  an 
agreement  in  his  district.  If  he  does  not 
care  to  join,  his  affairs  are  not  made  pub¬ 
lic.  The  only  provision  is  that  those  who 
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elect  to  enter  an  agreement  are  permitted 
to  do  so  provided  they  make  public  the 
form  of  agreement,  the  intention  of  it  and 
the  actual  working  plans.  Only  those 
concerns  which  elect  to  enter  such  an 
agreement  are  subject  to  the  regulative 
acts  of  the  trade  commission. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  provision  of  the 
bill  is  that  if  anyone  elects  not  to  enter 
any  public  agreement,  but  still  enters  a 
secret  agreement,  his  act  becomes  doubly 
objectionable  and  invokes  against  him  the 
full  rigor  of  the  criminal  clause  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  act. 

Thus,  under  the  provisions  of  the  trade 
commission  bill,  the  individual  coal  oper¬ 
ator  is  absolutely  a  free  agent.  If  he 
chooses  to  act  fairly  by  the  public  in  the 
matter  of  information  supplied,  he  is 
treated  leniently  by  the  public;  if  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  take  advantage  of  the  public, 
then  he  is'made  to  take  the  doubly  serious 
consequences  of  the  discovery  of  his 
wrongdoing.  No  fair-minded  coal  man,  it 
seems  to  us.  can  object  to  such  arrange¬ 
ment. 


The  Bookkeeper. 

For  generations,  the  bookkeeper  has 
been  pictured  as  a  wizened  individual, 
bald  headed,  round  shouldered,  wearing  a 
little  black  apron  and  showing  a  fondness 
for  red  apples.  Shallow  or  cruel  people 
have  made  fun  of  him — mostly  because 
his  employers  have  not  known  the  value 
of  his  services  and  have  not  paid  him 
what  he  was  worth.  However,  this  same 
despised  menial  has  had  one  idea,  full  ap¬ 
preciation  of  which  would  have  avoided 
many  a  failure.  It  was  that  when  money  is 
paid  out  it  must  be  charged  somewhere ; 
when  money  is  taken  in  it  must  be 
credited  somewhere.  Thus  everything 
that  goes  out  or  comes  in  the  bookkeeper 
must  be  able  to  account  for. 

Those  who  pose  as  business  men  have 
scattered  their  money  indiscriminately 
and  have  collected  what  was  due  them 
without  any  thought  that  the  outlay  must 
naturally  be  less  than  the  income  or  must 
be  made  so  by  careful  manipulation.  It 
was  the  bookkeeper  who  did  the  watching 
and  who  at  certain  intervals  struck  the 
tell-tale  balance.  Because  he  was  dealing 
with  men  who  like  to  scatter  their  money 
grandly  and  because  the  bookkeeper  must 
call  them  to  account  periodically,  he  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  bearer  of  bad 
tidings  and  hated  as  such.  It  does  not 
say,  however,  that  the  bookkeeper  was 
wrong;  most  generally  it  was  the  other 
fellow  who  needed  to  be  taught  some 
things. 

After  a  long  season  of  the  other  kind  of 
treatment,  business  men  arc  beginning  to 
catch  up  with  the  old  fogy;  the  bald- 
headed,  hump-shouldered,  black-aproned 
and  red-apple-loving  man  of  figures  is 
coming  to  be  a  real  power  in  business. 
However,  we  don’t  stigmatize  him  by 
calling  him  a  bookkeeper  any  longer;  he 
has  become  an  auditor  or  an  accountant 
or,  ])crhaps,  a  vice-president  in  charge  of 
finance.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  the  book- 
keei)er  has  changed  much.  It  does  mean 
that  business  has  changed  a  great  deal. 


Business  men  are  coming  to  appreciate 
what  the  bookkeeper  knew  long  ago, 
namely,  that  business  legitimately  con¬ 
cerns  itself  only  with  revenue  and  ex¬ 
pense,  or  selling  price  and  cost  of  produc 
tion.  He  knew  and  executives  are  just 
beginning  to  learn  that  unless  we  know 
exactly  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  thing 
we  do  not  know  what  to  charge  for  it. 
Accountancy  is  a  complex  profession  be¬ 
cause  the  cost  of  production  embraces  so 
many  things  which  have  to  be  fitted  in 
somewhere.  The  average  business  man 
hasn’t  the  time  or  the  patience  to  classify 
each  outlay  and  then  make  sure  that 
everything  is  charged  into  the  total.  In 
a  good  many  instances  if  he  should  have 
both  the  time  and  the  patience,  he  would 
lack  the  courage  to  face  the  results.  How¬ 
ever,  the  bald-headed  and  hump-backed 
bookkeeper  makes  that  his  specialty ;  his 
profession.  Because  he  painstakingly  fol¬ 
lows  every  detail,  the  bookkeeper  can  tell 
the  manager  of  a  business — and  would  tell 
if  he  dared — when  wrong  policies  are  be¬ 
ing  pursued ;  often  he  is  first  to  know  that 
a  company  is  facing  bankruptcy. 

The  wiser  men  in  business  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  appreciate  that  the  bookkeeper 
has  the  only  correct  basis  for  a  business 
analysis  and  a  few  of  them  are  mustering 
enough  courage  to  go  to  “Old  Figures” 
for  advice.  As  they  do,  the  bookkeeper 
becomes  a  man  of  power  and,  incidentally, 
the  business  begins  to  proceed  along  sane 
lines.  We  mention  these  things  not  be¬ 
cause  they  show  any  change  of  the  book¬ 
keeper,  but  because  they  show  the  change 
in  the  business  executive.  This  change 
shows  progress,  not  on  the  part  of  the 
bookkeeper,  but  on  the  part  of  the  execu¬ 
tive.  After  a  long  time  we  are  beginning 
to  catch  up  to  the  bald-headed,  hump¬ 
backed,  black-aproned  bookkeeper  and 
this  shows  a  healthy  growth. 


A  Shift  of  Methods. 

Between  success  and  failure  in  business 
or  in  a  profession  is  the  small  matter  of 
knowing  how  or  of  neglecting  to  use  the 
obvious  method.  No  man  can  succeed 
as  a  writer  if  he  chooses  to  preach  ser¬ 
mons  when  the  editors  want  only  anec¬ 
dotes.  No  doctor  can  succeed  by  pre¬ 
scribing  bitter  complex  doses  when  the 
best  physicians  are  prescribing  only  the 
active  principle  of  a  drug.  No  business 
man  can  succeed  if  he  makes  a  long,  ex- 
])ensive  haul  when  his  competitors  are 
arranging  for  short,  cheap  hauls — and  are 
charging  prices  accordingly. 

In  the  coal  trade  we  have  entered  upon 
entirely  new  times.  We  have  nearly 
failed  and  have  studied  to  find  the  reason 
why.  By  analysis  we  found  what  was 
wrong.  By  hard  thinking  we  found  what 
was  right.  Now  we  have  come  to  adopt 
the  new  methods  suggested  by  past  ex¬ 
perience.  WT  know  the  short  cuts.  It  is 
futile  and  foolish  to  disregard  the  lessons 
of  yesterday,  for  that  is  shutting  the  mind 
to  progress. 

Because  1912  brought  many  new  meth¬ 
ods  to  cure  old  ills  we  advise  coal  men  to 
study  what  was  done  in  that  year  and 
conform  their  business  practice  thereto. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


R.  J.  Fuller,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  president 
of  the  Eldorado  Coal  Mining  Company,  was  in 
the  city  on  Friday. 

Paul  L.  James,  manager  of  the  C.  G.  Blake 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  has  been  passing  the 
holidays  in  West  Virginia. 

Harry  Taylor,  president  of  the  Monon  Coal 
Company,  entertained  his  executive  and  sell¬ 
ing  force  to  the  number  of  nineteen  at  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Chicago  Club  on  Thursday. 

The  Joor  Engineering  Company,  with  offices 
in  the  Fisher  Building,  has  gone  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  The  Central  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  Illinois  is  acting  for  the  receivership. 

H.  M.  Stevenson,  representing  the  Steven- 
son-Oliver  Company,  dealers  in  mine  timbers, 
of  Anaconda,  Mont.,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  coal  trade  on  Thursday.  He  was  in 
Chicago  looking  over  some  machinery  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  his  mines. 

The  papers  report  that  a  robin  was  seen 
within  the  city  limits  this  week.  E.  E.  Heiner, 
of  the  Maynard  Coal  Company,  noticed  the 
item.  He  says  if  he  gets  a  glimpse  of  said 
robin  its  career  will  end  suddenly;  what  he 
wants  is  big  fat  icicles,  not  spring  songsters. 

Harry  M.  Flack,  president  of  the  Flack  Coal 
Company  of  Joliet,  Ill.,  was  in  the  city  on 
Thursday.  He  says  that  the  warm  weather 
has  made  business  rather  quiet  in  his  city. 
Anthracite  is  in  very  inadequate  supply,  but 
a  good  supply  of  other  coals  is  readily  avail¬ 
able. 

H.  C.  Dies,  president  of  the  Clinton  Coal 
Company,  with  a  new  Christmas  bride,  has 
been  enjoying  his  honeymoon  among  his  rela¬ 
tives  in  the  city  the  past  ten  days.  His  wife 
is  a  Terre  Haute  lady  and  the  couple  have 
been  kept  busy  with  the  hospitality  of  their 
many  friends. 

Edward  T.  Bent,  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Coal  Operators’  Mutual  Employers’  Liability 
Insurance  Company,  is,  by  his  calendars,  get¬ 
ting  something  of  a  reputation  as  a  connois¬ 
seur  in  art.  No  calendars  that  are  issued  show 
greater  appreciation  of  the  artistic  value  of 
things,  and  the  one  sent  out  this  year  is  fully 
up  to  the  Bent  standard. 

The  Governor  of  Illinois  has  appointed  as 
members  of  the  Illinois  Mine  Rescue  Station 
Commission  Thomas  Moses,  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Bunsen  Coal  Company,  as  one 
of  the  operators  in  place  of  the  late  W.  W. 
Taylor,  and  J.  M.  Zimmerman,  representing 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  place 
of  Charles  Krallman,  recently  resigned. 

The  announcement  was  made  on  Monday 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
ruled  against  the  Northwestern  Railroad  in  the 
matter  of  increase  of  switching  charges  in 
what  is  known  as  the  outer  group  of  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Chicago.  This  railroad  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  advance  its  switching  charges  ten 
cents  a  ton  and  the  decision  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  was  that  the  advance  was  not  warranted. 

James  F.  Callbreath,  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Mining  Congress,  will  be  in  Chicago  on 
January  10th.  The  understanding  is  that  he 
is  planning  an  active  campaign  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  possible  passage  of  the  trade  com¬ 
mission  bill.  He  is  coming  to  Chicago  for  a 
consultation  with  coal  men  as  to  the  best 
methods  to  be  pursued  and  as  to  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  bill  which  might  possibly  need  al¬ 
teration. 

Contracts  have  been  let  by  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  for  new  freight  cars  and  loco¬ 
motives  costing  more  than  $8,000,000.  Agree¬ 
ments  have  been  signed  with  manufacturing 
firms  for  the  construction  of  fifty-five  locomo¬ 
tives,  costing  $2,250,000.  Twenty-five  of  these 
will  be  used  in  the  passenger  service  and 
thirty  in  the  freight  department.  Six  thousand 
coal  cars,  the  total  cost  of  which  will  be 
$6,000,000,  also  have  been  ordered.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  company  is  in  the  market  for 
between  2,500  and  3,000  miscellaneous  cars. 

DeWitt  W.  Buchanan  on  Thursday  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  state  mining  investi¬ 


gation  commission  by  Governor  Deneen.  Mr. 
Buchanan  succeeds  Glenn  W.  Traer  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  since  1909,  but  who  declined  reap¬ 
pointment  because  he  could  not  spare  the  time 
from  his  business.  The  commission,  which  is 
composed  of  nine  members,  embracing  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  miners  and  mine  operators,  has 
under  consideration  a  number  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  further  legislation  when  the  general 
assembly  meets  in  Springfield. 

One  of  the  New  Year  remembrances  to  the 
coal  trade  was  an  artistic  desk  piece  by  the 
Black  Gem  Coal  &  Coke  Company  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Old  Colony  building.  M.  A. 
Rolfe,  the  head  of  that  company,  has  put  out 
a  desk  clock  set  in  bronze  which  in  effect  is 
decidedly  artistic.  Mr.  Rolfe,  of  course,  is 
doing  this  for  advertising  purposes,  and  while 
he  succeeds  in  getting  definite  advertising 
value  from  his  novelty,  the  advertisement  is 
not  so  conspicuous  as  to  make  the  desk  piece 
objectionable  to  the  most  fastidious  person 
about  his  office.  It  is  an  advertisement  which 
has  considerable  value,  as  novelties  go. 

Fred.  A.  Hobbs,  ex-mayor  of  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  Mich.,  and  a  large  dealer,  wanted  a  car 
of  Pocohontas  very  much.  He  sent  a  barrel 
of  fine  fresh  Michigan  cider  labelled  “Poco¬ 
hontas  Brand  Cider,’’  to  J.  W.  Lowe,  in  the 
Old  Colony  building  with  an  order  for  the 
car  of  coal.  The  fact  leaked  out  and  inside 
of  a  few  hours,  by  actual  count,  eighty  of  Mr. 
Lowe’s  friends  discovered  that  they  had  urg¬ 
ent  business  at  his  office.  Some  even  brought 
growlers  with  them.  Miss  Cohn  acted  as 
mistress  of  ceremonies  and  saw  to  it  that 
every  thirsty  throat  was  plentifully  moistened. 
Mr.  Hobbs  got  his  car  of  coal  promptly. 

Worth-Huskey  Coal  Company  officials  say 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  their 
city  salesman,  whom  they  provided  with  a  mo¬ 
tor  car  some  time  ago,  into  the  down  town 
office.  He  is  so  busy  visiting  his  trade  this 
fine  weather,  and  keeping  in  touch  with  them 
that  he  has  no  chance  to  report  at  headquar¬ 
ters.  While  not  many  orders  are  coming  in 
this  energetic  salesman  with  his  two-seated 
car  claims  to  have  the  finest  lot  of  prospects 
for  summer  business  he  has  ever  acquired,  and 
the  Worth-Huskey  Company  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  car  will  prove  one  of  their 
greatest  successes  in  interesting  salesmen  in 
their  work. 

The  City  Fuel  Company  has  made  another 
move  to  enlarge  its  field  of  activities.  The 
company  has  reached  out  and  gathered  into  its 
fold  five  of  the  most  important  coal  dealers  of 
Evanston.  Thursday  new  signs  announcing 
change  of  ownership  were  put  up.  The  yards 
acquired  by  the  City  Fuel  Company  in  Evan¬ 
ston  are  those  of  the  Evanston  Elevator  & 
Coal  Company,  the  W.  E.  Barbour  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Lincoln  Fuel  Company,  the  B.  B. 
Noyes  Coal  Company  and  the  Peabody  Coal 
Company.  The  three  companies  which  re¬ 
main  independent  are  E.  T.  Stokes,  M. 
Schumer  and  the  Rutter  Coal  Company.  It  is 
also  reported  that  all  the  yards  in  which  any 
City  Fuel  Company  official  is  interested  will 
presently  be  brought  under  direct  control^  of 
the  larger  company.  This  involves  many  im¬ 
portant  properties. 

A.  J.  Atwater,  western  representative  of  the 
Sunday  Creek  Company,  has  issued  a  new 
form  of  price  circular.  On  the  first  page  is 
the  customary  announcement.  The  second 
page  is  devoted  to  a  weather  prophecy,  which, 
because  it  predicts  tempestuous  weather  all 
through  January,  February  and  March,  is  be¬ 
ing  received  as  something  precious  by  the  coal 
men.  Mr.  Atwater’s  impression  of  what  the 
weather  is  going  to  be,  and  part  of  his  cir¬ 
cular  are  reproduced  herewith:  “The  Rev. 
Professor  1.  R.  Hicks,  an  accepted  authority 
of  weather  forecasts  for  thirty-five  years,  is¬ 
sues  a  warning  to  all  concerned  and  predicts 
the  following  conditions  for  the  next  three 
months:  ‘January  and  February,  1913 — Prepare 
for  vicious  winter  storms  and  weather,  with 
dangerous  blizzards  that  will  visit  most  parts 
of  the  country.  Deadly  cold  waves  will  mark 
the  closing  stages  of  these  storm  periods.’ 
‘March — Far-reaching  cold  waves  and  snow 


blockades  the  last  of  the  month  will  equal  or 
exceed  any  during  the  winter.’  Professor 
Henry  J.  Cox,  Government  District  Fore¬ 
caster,  in  his  report  the  past  few  days,  says: 
‘The  present  mild  weather  will  continue  for 
several  days  and  that  shippers  should  take 
advantage  of  same.’  ’’ 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


Chester  M.  Kerr,  No.  1  Broadway,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  to  the  Clearfield  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  mining  regions. 

.\bel  Mishler,  manager  of  sales  of  the  Blaine 
Mining  Company,  spent  the  holidays  with 
relatives  in  Philadelphia. 

George  F.  Glitter,  of  Hartwell-Clitter  Com¬ 
pany,  No.  1  Broadway,  returned  Tuesday  from 
a  visit  to  Canadian  points. 

Cecil  W.  Proctor,  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Skeele  Coal  Company. 

Charles  S.  Thorne,  vice-president  of  the  Po¬ 
cahontas  Fuel  Company,  visited  the  operations 
of  his  company  in  West  Virginia  last  week. 

J.  E.  Davis,  president  of  the  Island  Creek 
Coal  Sales  Company,  No.  1  Broadway,  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  trip  to  South  Carolina  to  hunt  quail. 

Harry  T.  Peters,  of  Williams  &  Peters,  has 
been  ill  for  the  past  week.  His  condition  is 
now  very  much  improved  and  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  be  out  in  the  next  few  days. 

Several  of  the  friends  of  C.  H.  Dayton,  who 
has  just  been  appointed  assistant  general  coal 
agent  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  entertained  him  at  luncheon  at  the 
Whitehall  Club  on  Tuesday. 

J.  Paul  Cake,  son  of  J.  L.  Cake,  the  well- 
known  coal  operator  of  Pittston,  and  associ¬ 
ated  with  him  in  the  management  of  the  Clear 
Spring  Coal  Company  at  that  place,  will  take 
up  his  residence  in  New  York  City  this  month. 
Mr.  Cake  is  interested  in  a  large  construc¬ 
tion  company  in  New  York  City. 

Beginning  May  1st,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road  will  run  its  passenger  trains  into  the 
Jersey  City  terminal  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey.  It  is  reported  that  the  West 
Shore  will  run  its  trains  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Terminal,  33rd  street  and  7th  avenue,  Man¬ 
hattan,  New  York,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
tubes,  avoiding  the  long  ferry  from  Weehaw- 
ken. 

J.  Leonard  Replogle,  vice-president  of  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company,  was  in  New  York 
the  early  part  of  the  week.  Mr.  Replogle 
gave  out  the  information  that  his  company, 
which  has  large  shops  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  had 
recently  received  an  order  from  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  for  the  construction  of  1,120  steel  cars. 
The  Cambria  Steel  Company  also  received 
an  order  for  1,600  tons  of  channels  to  be  made 
for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

J.  C.  McSpadden,  a  Rockwood,  Pa.,  con¬ 
tractor,  is  developing  quite  a  nice  coal  opera¬ 
tion  at  Markleton,  on  the  new  extension  of 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  in  Somerset 
County,  Pa.  Commencing  this  week,  the  out¬ 
put  of  this  mine  will  be  largely  increased.  A 
new  tipple  was  recently  completed,  and  the 
mine  is  now  in  good  shape  to  produce  a  fair 
tonnage  of  coal  each  day.  J.  F.  Hoover  of 
Rockwood  is  superintendent  of  the  operation. 
The  C  prime  vein  is  now  being  worked. 

Willis  G.  Yeamans,  has  been  promoted  by 
President  G.  N.  Wilson  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Sales  Company,  to  the  position  of  special 
agent  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  C.  H.  Dayton,  who  resigned  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31  to  assume  the  position  of  assistant 
general  coal  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  Company.  This  promotion  is  well 
deserved  and  Mr.  Yeaman’s  numerous  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  the  coal  trade  are  congratulat¬ 
ing  him  upon  it.  He  has  been  with  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley  Coal  Sales  Company  since  its  forma¬ 
tion,  and  prior  to  that  time  was  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  office  of  the  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company. 
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Failure  to  Supply  Cars  Is  Ground  for  Damages. 


Those  who  have  been  trying  to  cajole  cars  out 
of  the  Illinois  Central  for  the  shipment  of  their 
coal  may  get  a  little  comfort  out  of  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Mul¬ 
berry  Hill  Coal  Company,  appellee,  vs.  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  Railroad  Company,  appellant.  The 
court  says  that  the  Illinois  statute  is  properly 
drawn  to  compel  the  railroad  to  supply  cars  for 
the  shipments  of  coal  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  and  that  if  the  railroad  refuses  or  fails  to 
supply  cars  it  may  be  used  for  damages  and  re¬ 
covery  may  be  made. 

In  reaching  this  decision,  the  court  drew  rather 
a  sharp  contrast  between  the  Illinois  statute  and 
the  laws  of  some  other  states.  Those  other  states 
have  tried  to  specify  the  exact  time  which  may 
elapse  after  a  car  is  demanded  before  the  rail¬ 
road’s  negligence  is  actionable.  One  state,  for 
example,  said  twenty-four  hours  and  another 
state  said  five  days.  The  court  held  that  both 
statutes  limit  the  action  of  the  railroad  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  interfere  with  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  However,  the  Illinois  statute  merely 
specifies  that  cars  must  be  furnished  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  The  use  of  the  word 
“reasonable”  instead  of  a  specified  number  of 
hours  makes  the  Illinois  statute  valid  and  paves 
the  way  for  damages  against  the  railroad. 

Another  point  of  some  importance  made  by  the 
court  was  that  while  within  its  particular  juris¬ 
diction  the  federal  law  is  supreme,  no  federal  law 
can  be  permitted  to  annul  a  state  law  if  that  state 
law  is  in  a  way  regulative  of  a  corporation 
created  by  the  state  and  originally  intended  to 
serve  only  that  state.  This  is  a  mighty  big  prin¬ 
ciple  of  law,  and  will  probably  have  considerable 
influence  upon  other  cases  of  the  same  kind. 

The  decision  in  the  Mulberry  Hill  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  case  was  written  by  Justice  Cartwright,  and 
in  full  is  as  follows : 

“This  is  an  action  on  the  case  brought  by  the 
Mulberry  Hill  Coal  Company,  appellee,  against 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  appellant, 
to  recover  damages  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
appellant  to  furnish  cars  at  the  coal  mine  of  ap¬ 
pellee  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  same 
were  required  for  the  transportation  of  coal. 
At  the  trial  before  the  court  and  a  jury  the  ap¬ 
pellant,  at  the  close  of  all  evidence,  moved  the 
court  to  dismiss  the  suit  on  the  ground  that  sec¬ 
tion  22  of  the  act  in  relation  to  fencing  and  oper¬ 
ating  railroads,  requiring  railroad  corporations 
to  furnish  cars  within  a  reasonable  time  for  the 
transportation  of  property  offered  for  such  trans¬ 
portation,  is  null  and  void  because  it  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  commerce  clause  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  court  denied  the  mo¬ 
tion,  and  after  a  verdict  rendered  judgment  for 
$716.92,  the  amount  of  money  lost  by  the  ap¬ 
pellee  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  appellant 
to  comply  with  the  statute.  An  appeal  was  taken 
to  this  court  upon  the  ground  that  the  validity 
of  the  statute  is'  involved. 

“That  part  of  section  22  in  question  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  ‘Every  railroad  corporation  in  the  state 
shall  furnish,  start  and  run  cars  for  the  trans- 
()ortation  of  such  passengers  and  property  as 
shall,  within  a  reasonable  time  previous  thereto, 
be  ready  or  be  offered  for  transportation  at  the 
several  stations  on  its  railroads  and  at  the  junc¬ 
tions  of  other  railroads,  and  at  such  stopping 
places  as  may  be  established  for  receiving  and 
discharging  way-passengers  and  freights.’ 

“It  was  proved  at  the  trial  that  the  railroad 
of  the  appellant  extends  through  a  number  of 
states  and  that  it  is  engaged  in  commerce  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  therefore  it  is  contended  that  the 
statute,  as  applied  in  this  case,  is  a  burden  upon 
interstate  commerce.  Congress  has  exclusive  con¬ 
trol  over  interstate  commerce  and  respecting  that 
subject  its  authority  is  paramount,  but  we  are  not 
able  to  discover  that  this  statute  either  regulates 
interstate  commerce  or  its  instrumentalities  or 
burdens  such  commerce  in  any  way.  The  only 
requirement  of  the  statute,  as  applied  in  this 
case  or  any  other  case,  is  that  the  railroad  cor¬ 
poration  shall  furnish  cars,  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  they  are  required,  to  transport  the 
pronertv  offered  for  transportation,  and  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  time  in  any  case  would 
depend  upon  all  circumstances  and  conditions 


Under  the  Illinois  Statute  a  Railway  May 
Be  Sued  If  It  Fails  to  Supply  Cars  in  a 
Reasonable  Time — Illinois  Central  Again 
Is  Hit. 


existing,  including  the  requirements  of  the  inter¬ 
state  commerce  carried  on  by  the  corporation. 
Congress  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  but  we  do  not  understand  that 
a  railroad  corporation  created  by  a  state  law 
may,  by  engaging  in  interstate  commerce,  emanci¬ 
pate  itself  from  all  control  by  the  state,  and  that 
thereafter  the  state  granting  the  franchise  and 
endowing  the  corporation  with  all  its  powers 
will  have  no  authority  to  require  the  performance 
of  the  undoubted  duty  of  carrying  property 
offered  for  transportation,  where  the  require¬ 
ment  does  not  impose  any  burden  upon  inter¬ 
state  commerce  or  disable  the  corporation  in  any 
way  from  carrying  on  such  commerce.  If  that 
were  so  the  state  would  be  powerless  to  prevent 
a  railroad  corporation  from  running  its  trains 
through  the  state  without  making  any  provision 
for  local  transportation  or  the  discharge  of  any 
duty  as  a  common  carrier  within  the  state.  The 
cases  cited  and  relied  upon  by  appellant  do  not 
sustain  such  a  doctrine.  In  Houston  &  Texas 
Central  Railroad  Company  v.  Mayes,  201  U.  S. 
221,  cars  were  demanded  for  an  interstate  ship¬ 
ment,  and  the  statute  penalized  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  in  the  sum  of  $25  per  day  for  each  car 
for  a  failure  to  furnish  cars  within  a  certain 
number  of  days  after  a  requisition  for  the  same. 
The  railroad  company  must  furnish  cars  on  the 
particular  day  named  or  incur  the  penalty.  The 
requirement  was  peremptory,  except  in  the  case 
of  strikes  or  public  calamities,  regardless  of  all 
duties  arising  in  interstate  commerce,  and  mani- 


P.  J,  Frill,  mine  foreman  of  the  Buck  Moun¬ 
tain  colliery  is  being  favored  by  his  many 
friends  for  the  position  of  mine  inspector  of 
the  sixteenth  anthracite  district  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  fill  the  position  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  M.  McLaughlin, 

Surveys  for  the  route  of  the  Cincinnati  Licking- 
Valley  &  Virginia  Railway  have  been  completed. 
This  new  road  will  tap  the  coal  fields  in  Magoffin, 
Johnson,  Floyd,  Knott  and  Letcher  counties  in 
Kentucky,  It  will  commence  at  Cincinnati  and 
reach  the  Ohio  river  in  Campbell  county.  The 
road  will  be  300  miles  long  and  work  on  it  will 
be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Chattanooga  Estates  Company,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.,  which  owns  and  is  developing 
between  20,000  and  30,000  acres  of  coal  and 
timber  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see  river,  has  solved  the  transportation  prob¬ 
lem  without  bridging  the  river  at  several 
points.  It  will  operate  freight  scows  by  means 
of  a  tug  from  its  property  to  inclines  con¬ 
necting  with  all  roads  leading  into  Chatta¬ 
nooga.  The  work  on  the  incline  necessary  in 
carrying  out  the  barge  system  of  freight  trans¬ 
portation  is  already  under  way.  As  soon  as 
this  incline  is  completed  another  will  be 
erected  to  connect  with  the  tracks  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway. 
A  third  is  to  connect  with  tracks  of  the  South¬ 
ern  north  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  another 
will  be  built  to  connect  with  the  belt  line  in 
this  city.  The  j^arges  will  be  fitted  with  rails. 
Three  barges  will  be  used  and  one  tug. 

The  Martin  Coal  Company  of  Dunlo,  Pa., 
has  closed  its  mines  against  300  miners  w'ho 
declared  a  strike  last  week.  The  trouble 
grew  out  of  differences  between  factions,  one 
of  which  favored  strict  membership  in  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  Finally  a  majority  of 
miners  had  become  union  workers  and  they 
announced  to  the  official  of  the  coal  company 
that  unless  the  non-union  men  were  discharged 
the  union  workers  would  not  enter  the  mine. 
The  officials  of  the  Martin  company  put  it 


festly  that  was  an  attempt  by  the  state  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  interstate  commerce.  In  St.  Louis  & 
Southern  Railroad  Company  v.  Arkansas,  217 
U.  S.  136,  the  railroad  commission  of  the  state 
of  Arkansas  promulgated  a  rule  by  which  a  rail¬ 
road  company  must  furnish  cars  within  five  days 
after  a  written  application  therefor  by  a  shipper. 
The  state  sued  to  recover  penalities  amounting 
to  .$1,950,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  said  that  the  ruling  of  the  court  below 
necessarily  involved  an  assertion  of  power  by 
the  state  to  absolutely  forbid  the  efficacious  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  interstate  commerce.  The  demands 
of  the  shipper  in  the  state  of  Arkansas  were  to 
be  complied  with  regardless  of  all  other  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  rule  amounted  to  prohibiting 
or  unlawfully  hindering  the  right  to  carry  on 
interstate  commerce.  The  section  here  in  ques¬ 
tion  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  only  requires 
a  railroad  corporation  to  furnish  cars  within  a 
reasonable  time,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
and  conditions,  for  carrying  the  products  of  the 
citizens  to  market.  The  court  did  not  err  in  deny¬ 
ing  the  motion. 

“It  is  argued  that  the  coal  mine  was  not  within 
the  provision  of  the  statute  because  it  was  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  regular  station  of  Free- 
burg.  The  railroad  ran  by  the  mine  and  the 
company  had  constructed  a  switch  for  loading 
coal.  As  it  had  established  that  place  for  receiv¬ 
ing  freight  it  came  within  the  statute.  The  ap¬ 
pellee  had  the  coal  in  its  mine,  the  miners  to 
mine  and  load  it  and  the  facilities  and  machin¬ 
ery  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  not  essential,  in 
order  to  hold  the  appellant  liable,  that  it  should 
have  brought  the  coal  to  the  surface  and  put  it 
in  position  to  dump  into  cars,  which  would  have 
largely  increased  the  damage  suffered  from  the 
failure  to  obtain  cars.  The  judgment  is 
affirmed.” . 


directly  up  to  the  miners  with  the  result  that 
there  was  a  general  walkout.  The  differences 
between  the  miners  were  finally  adjusted  but 
when  they  decided  to  return  to  their  work  they 
found  that  the  mines  had  suspended  opera¬ 
tions.  Just  when  operations  will  be  resumed 
has  not  been  announced  by  the  coal  company, 
but  an  early  adjustment  of  the  trouble  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

On  Thursday,  January  9th,  at  10  a.  m.  at  714 
Insurance  Exchange  building,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  hold  a  hearing  in 
what  is  known  as  the  St.  Paul  switching  case. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  retail 
dealer  and  every  big  consumer  of  coal  should 
attend  this  hearing  and  be  in  a  position  to  give 
the  commission  facts  relating  to  the  case.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  St.  Paul,  on  the 
first  of  December,  1911,  announced  a  charge 
for  switching  coal  in  the  inner  group  of  Chi¬ 
cago  of  twenty  cents  a  ton.  Its  tariff  on  that 
point  is  filed  both  with  the  Illinois  Railroad 
and  "Warehouse  Commission  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  However,  at  that 
time  the  St.  Paul  was  making  joint  rates  with 
coal-originating  railroads.  Those  lines  ab¬ 
sorbed  fen  cents  of  the  switching  charge.  So 
long  as  those  through  rates  remained  in  effect 
the  St.  Paul  switching  tariff  did  not  become 
operative.  In  December,  1912,  the  St.  Paul 
announced  its  intention  to  discontinue  haul¬ 
ing  coal  on  through  rates  and  its  intention  to 
charge  the  full  tariff  for  switching  services. 
Since  the  originating  roads  refuse  to  absorb 
more  than  ten  cents  a  ton,  dealers  and  steam 
users  located  along  that  line  will  have  to  pay 
an  advance  of  ten  cents  a  ton  if  the  new  rate 
is  allowed.  This  rate  was  instantly  attacked 
by  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealer’s  Association,  and 
the  hearing  on  that  case  is  going  to  be  held 
in  the  Insurance  Exchange  building  on  next 
Thursday,  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  all  coal  men  should  attend  and 
give  information  showing  that  the  rate  is  un¬ 
reasonable. 


Small  Activities  in  Many  Markets. 
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General  Review. 

The  Domestic  Market  Generally  Is  Soft 
But  the  Steam  Department 
Continues  Strong. 

It  is  apparent  now  that  the  coal  trade  must 
place  its  principal  reliance  for  strength,  for  some 
little  time  to  come,  upon  the  possibility  in  steam 
coal.  In  this  it  is  not  likely  to  be  disappointed 
because  steam  demand  is  extraordinarily  strong 
and  is  growing  stronger.  The  domestic  trade, 
however,  is  soft  because  of  an  accumulation  of 
coal  and  because  mild  weather  has  prevailed  for 
an  inordinately  long  time. 

A  very  significant  factor  in  the  last  week’s 
business  was  the  statements  printed  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  daily  newspapers  of  the  larger  cities,  fore¬ 
casting  business  possibilities  for  1913.  Most  of 
the  articles  were  written  by  men  who  are  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  business  about  which  they 
wrote.  These  reviews,  printed  in  practically  ail 
of  the  large  centers,  were  clearly  not  written  for 
sentimental  effect,  but  read  very  much  like  docu¬ 
ments  prepared  by  the  estimating  departments 
of  factories  and  big  business  houses.  It  was  strik¬ 
ing  that  in  every  line  of  industry  and  in  every 
commercial  center  the  outlook  was  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  activity,  the  estimate  ranging  from  a 
conservative  basis  of  ten  per  cent  increase  over 
1913  to  considerably  higher.  In  no  -  review  was 
there  a  pessimistic  note,  but  optimism  was  gen¬ 
eral  and  was  founded  upon  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dences. 

The  significance  of  this  to  the  coal  trade  lies 
in  the  fact  that  with  each  increase  in  business  ac¬ 
tivity  there  must  come  a  commensurate  and  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  coal  consumption.  All 
this  demand  and  progress  will  be  reflected  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  steam  coal  trade.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  to  do  with  the  domestic  market.  It 
is  now  clearly  established  that  the  market 
strength  in  the  fall  was  founded  more  solidly 
upon  steam  coal  demand  than  upon  domestic. 
Seeing  that  the  business  prospects  are  bright,  this 
coal  market  strength  promises  to  continue  until 
the  end  of  this  coal  year.  This  will  establish  a 
new  situation  in  that  for  once  the  coal  trade 
may  go  through  an  entire  cycle  profitably  with¬ 
out  relying  upon  a  cold  spell  for  its  profit. 

A  particular  point  in  the  same  direction  is 
made  by  the  review  of  coal  trade  conditions  sent 
out  by  E.  W.  Parker,  statistician  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  Mr.  Parker,  through 
being  in  touch  with  every  coal  field,  shows  that 
while  production  reached  the  record  figures  of 
5.50,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  1912,  there  was  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  a  general  shortage  of  labor 
which  is  not  going  to  be  relieved  speedily  be¬ 
cause  many  workers  have  gone  abroad  or  into 
other  fields.  If  coal  consumption  is  going  to  in¬ 
crease  this  year  over  what  it  was  last,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  struggle  with  a  continuation  of 
the  labor  shortage,  it  means  a  str^g  market, 
generally,  irrespective  of  weather.  With  anything 
like  a  cold  winter  we  would  likely  have  a  disas¬ 
trous  shortage  of  coal.  However,  that  element 
need  not  enter  this  year  to  give  the  operator 
a  reasonable  degree  of  profit. 

The  same  thing  is  indicated  by  the  status  of 
the  coke  trade.  That  is,  the  outlook  is  good  be¬ 
cause  the  business  prospects  of  coke  users  are 
good.  There  is,  as  there  has  been,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  demand  for  spot  coke  and  a  strong  dis¬ 
position  among  users  of  it  to  contract  for  their 
supplies  for  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

As  to  market  conditions  for  the  last  week,  the 
Coal  selling  territory  shows  two  distinct  divi¬ 
sions.  The  eastern  market  is  strong;  the  west¬ 
ern  market  was  weak.  In  the  east  there  has  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  the  coastwise  move¬ 
ment,  both  to  New  England  and  the  southeast. 
Also  there  is  the  demand  for  export  coal  which 
is  already  beginning  to  be  heavy  in  anticipation 
of  anticipated  foreign  labor  trouble,  particularly 
in  England.  Likewise  there  is  an  increase  in  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  in  the  east,  which  is,  perhaps, 
more  pronounced  than  in  the  west. 

In  the  west,  there  was  a  softer  tone  which  was 
the  result  of  an  accumulation  of  earlier  ship¬ 
ments,  a  result  of  delayed  coal  arriving  at  mar¬ 
ket,  a  temporary  slowing  down  of  business  activ¬ 
ity,  and  a  period  of  warm  weather. 


Chicago  Market. 

Easing  of  Car  Supply  and  Warm  Weather 
Permit  an  Accumulation  of  Coal, 
Softening  •  Prices. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chic.ago,  January  2d. 

The  year  opened  with  the  Chicago  domestic 
coal  market  technically  in  the  weakest  position  it 
has  occupied  for  the  full  year.  There  was  coal 
on  track  of  almost  every  kind  without  immediate 
buyers;  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  resumption  of 
mining  now  that  the  miners  are  through  cele¬ 
brating  their  holiday,  and  there  is  ahead  no  im¬ 
mediate  activity  unless  we  have  a  decided  change 
in  the  weather.  On  these  accounts  the  market 
report  for  this  week  is  not  in  any  sense  cheerful 
and  the  indications  are  for  a  rather  dull  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  until  the  accumulation  can  be 
worked  off.  The  immediate  cause  for  this  situa¬ 
tion  was  the  easier  car  supply  and  soft  weather 
which  did  nothing  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  coal. 

Of  course,  anthracite  coal  is  still  in  a  strong 
demand.  This  is  so,  not  because  the  consump¬ 
tion  has  increased  any,  but  merely  because  the 
regular  users  of  that  coal  have  decided  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  and  have  been  getting  small  lots  in¬ 
stead  of  two,  three,  four  and  five  ton  lots,  and 
consequently  are  constant  buyers.  The  retail  deal¬ 
ers  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  more  coal  than 
would  just  satisfy  this  hand  to  mouth  buying 
and  every  little  squall  of  temperature  puts  the 
business  back  in  the  deplorable  condition  it  has 
occupied  for  the  last  four  months. 

With  the  statement  of  that  one  element  of 
strength,  the  vigor  of  the  market  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  summed  up.  The  other  coals  are  de¬ 
cidedly  easier.  Hocking  Valley  is  a  first  rate  ex¬ 
ample.  Up  until  three  weeks  ago  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  enough  coal  to  even  approximately 
fill  the  orders.  That  was,  however,  when  all 
orders  were  valid  and  when  dealers  saw  ahead 
a  demand  for  all  that  was  likely  to  be  shipped. 
Subsequent  orders  have  become  tentative ;  the 
dealers  will  take  the  coal  if  they  think  they  can 
use  it.  There  have  been  some  cancellations  and 
others  will  come  with  any  increase  of  shipments. 
In  addition  there  has  been  more  coal  moved  into 
market  and  the  first  two  days  of  this  week  saw 
all  kinds  of  coal,  bearing  the  Hocking  label,  on 
track  at  Chicago,  with  prices  decidedly  variable. 
In  some  cases  the  product  has  been  held  at  $2, 
but  there  is  considerable  of  it  at  $1.75,  with  coal 
passing  for  Hocking  selling  down  to  $1.50. 

Even  splint  coal  is  on  track  whereas  ten  days 
ago  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  enough  of  it 
to  satisfy  demand.  On  Tuesday,  for  example, 
there  was  a  report  that  there  were  100  cars  on 
track  unsold  with  the  holiday  ahead.  The  price 
on  that  coal  is  not  easy  to  figure,  the  understood 
circular  being  $2,  but  the  market  dictating  a  far 
less  price. 

Extreme  weakness  in  the  smokeless  situation 
was  prevented  only  by  the  exercise  of  an  option 
on  the  part  of  producers  as  to  which  direction 
they  would  ship  their  coal.  They  had 
choice  between  sending  it  west  to  a  weak  market 
or  sending  it  east  to  a  fairly  strong  market,  and 
they  chose  the  latter.  While  mine-run  is  nomi¬ 
nally  firm  at  $1.50  at  Chicago  or  even  at  $1.60, 
the  market  would  not  absorb  much  coal. 

The  western  situation  is  not  altogether  easy 
to  understand.  All  through  the  holiday  season, 
production  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  of  all 
kinds  were  curtailed  by  the  fact  that  the  miners 
took  a  holiday.  Despite  this  fact,  the  mines 
somehow  arranged  to  produce  enough  of  domes¬ 
tic  size  to  glut  the  market  and  bring  about  many 
cases  where  coal  was  up  to  car -service  and  sac¬ 
rificed  in  order  to  move  it.  Franklin  county  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  better  sort,  although  having  a  fairly 
steady  demand  for  their  product,  have  had  to 
combat  the  price  influence  of  other  producers 
who  for  some  reason  or  another  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  take  from  $1.40  to  $1.50  for  their  product 
when  the  better  operators  have  been  trying  to 
hold  the  price  firm  at  $2,  but  have  been  forced 
to  accept  $1.75.  The  circumstances  have  been 
discouraging,  to  say  the  least,  and  the  break  in 
price  of  this  market  leader  has  had  a  deadening 
influence  upon  all  the  other  western  coals.  It  is 


recognized  now  that  only  a  change  in  weather 
will  bring  any  relief  of  any  consequence,  and 
that  opening  weather  continuing  there  is  not 
much  hope  that  the  situation  will  be  cleared  up 
for  another  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

The  range  of  prices  on  Carter ville  coal  has 
not  been  quite  so  wide.  The  operators  have  been 
holding  their  high  grade  domestic  product  for 
$1.75  while  the  low  grade  coals  have  not  sold 
for  much  under  $1.50,  although  some  sales  have 
been  made  at  $1.40.  One  of  the  big  influences 
on  the  market  is  the  fact  that  the  railroads  which 
were  decidedly  short  of  cars  when  demand  was 
good  now  have  very  nearly  a  full  car  supply. 

Springfield  coal  is  suffering  from  the  warmer 
weather,  and  the  price  of  domestic  lump  is  rang¬ 
ing  from  $1.35  to  $1.60,  with  the  top  price  ob¬ 
tained  only  under  exceptional  instances  and 
$1.50,  perhaps,  representing  about  the  average. 

The  coke  market  is  strong  as  to  furnace  and 
foundry  grades,  but  merely  steady  as  to  domes¬ 
tic  cokes  and  gas  house.  The  situation  in  do¬ 
mestic  coke  is  that  dealers  have  orders  far  ahead, 
taking  a  little  as  shipments  are  made.  They  seem 
somewhat  inclined  to  pare  down  their  orders,  and 
place  them  considerably  below  the  point  at  which 
they  bought  a  month  ago.  Prices  have  not 
changed,  but  they  are  nominal. 

It  is  a  little  bit  too  early  in  the  year  to  make 
any  definite  statement  as  to  what  the  stpm  mar¬ 
ket  is.  A  great  many  factories  curtailed  their 
production  over  the  holidays,  and  consequently 
coal  consumption  was  curtailed.  Also  factories 
had  reduced  their  stocks  during  inventory  time, 
and  have  not  as  yet  begun  to  buy  to  satisfy  the 
demand  which  will  spring  up  as  soon  as  busi¬ 
ness  gets  under  way.  These  things  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  wavering  condition  of  steam 
prices,  but  it  is  hardly  fair,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  to  say  that  the  weakness  evidenced  in 
the  domestic  trade  has  prevailed  also  in  the  steam 
department. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  on  shipments  direct  from  the  mines  are 
as  follows : 


Franklin  County — 
Lump  . 


Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 

No.  1  nut  . 

No.  2  nut . 

No.  3  nut  . 

Harrisburg — 
Domestic  lump  and  egg 

Steam  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 

No.  1  nut  . 

No.  2  nut  . 

No.  3  nut  . . 

Carterville — 

Lump  . 

Kgg  . ,••  • . 

No.  1  washed  . 

No.  2  washed . 


Chicago 

$2.55@2.80 

2.55@2.80 

2.40 

1.85@1.95 

2.80 

2.65 

2.40 


2.55@2.80 

2.55 

2.40 

1.95@2.05 

2.80 

2.65 

2.40 


2.55@2.80 
2.55@2.80 
'  2.80 
2.65 


Springfield — 
Domestic  lump  . . . 

Steam  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump  . 

3-inch  lump . 

5-inch  egg  . 

3-inch  egg  . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 


2.32 

2.12 

1.97 

1.47@1.57 

2.37@2.52 

2.27@2.77 

2.27@2.77 

2.27 

2.07@2.17 

1.62@1.67 


Sullivan  County — 

4-inch  lump  .  2.62 

Egg  .  2.52 

Mine-run  .  2.07@2.17 

Screenings  .  1.62@1.67 

•Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.27 

Steam  lump  .  2.17 

Mine-run  . ; .  1-97 

Screenings  . 1.57@1.62 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 

Mine-run  .  3.45@3.55 

Lump  and  egg  .  3.80@4.05 

Valley  Smokeless — 

Mine-run  .  3.45@3.55 

Lump  and  egg  . _.  . .  .  3.80@4.05 

Smokeless  (B.  &  O.  and  Tug  River) — 

Mine-run  .  3.45@3.55 

Lump  and  egg  .  3.80@4.05 

Hocking  Valley — 

llTlnch  lump  .  3.15@3.40 

Kanawha — 

i;4-inch  lump  .  3.40@3.65 


Coke — 

Connellsville  .  6.75@7.00 

Wise  county  . 6.75@7.00 

By-product,  egg  and  stove .  6.00@6.25 

By-product,  nut  .  6.00@6.25 

Gas-house  .  6-00 


Mines 
$1.50@1.75 
1,50@1.75 
1.35 
.80@  .90 
1.75 
1.60 
1.35 


1.50@1.75 

1.60 

1.35 

.90@1.00 

1.75 

1.60 

1.35 


1.50@1.75 

1.50@1.75 

1.75 

1.00 


1.50 
1  30 
1.15 
.65®  .75 


1.50@1.05 
1.40@1.50 
1.40@1.50 
1.40 
1.20@1.30 
.75@  .80 


1.75 
1.65 
1.20@1.30 
.76®  .80 

1.50 
1.40 
1.20 
.80®  .85 

1.40®1.50 

1.75®2.00 

1.40@1.50 

1.75@2.00 

1.40@1.60 

1.75®2.00 


1.50®  1.75 
1.50®1.75 


•These  prices  are  on  No.  3and  5  vein  coal.  No.  4 
coal  ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 

Irregularities  Incident  to  Holidays  Throw 
the  Market  Out  of  Joint — Under¬ 
tone  Is  Strong. 

Office  of  The  Bl.\ck  Diamond, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  2(1. 

'I  hi.s  holiday  season  differs  very  little  from 
other  like  seasons  in  the  coal  trade.  It  means 
a  general  congestion  of  traffic,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  usual  shortage  of  workers  at  the  mines, 
the  usual  dearth  of  cars,  and  the  usual  unsettled 
conditions  in  the  markets. 

It  is  easily  understood,  therefore,  that  a  repc^rt 
of  conditions  that  might  be  called  general  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make.  Individually,  the  buyers  are  not 
situated  the  same  as  regards  supply  on  hand,  and 
this  warps  the  market  both  ways — up  and  down 
Demand  fluctuates  in  the  open  market  from  day 
to  day,  and  spot  prices  bend  to  suit  the  case  at 
hand.  Operators  are  confronted  with  many  pe¬ 
culiar  demands,  and  in  the  negotiation  of  sales 
they  are  guided  by  the  supply  and  by  . the  strength 
of  the  demand  for  that  supply. 

Congestion  at  terminal  and  junction  points  is 
probably  the  greatest  factor  in  the  trade  at  the 
moment.  Cars  consigned  many  days  ago  are  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  this 
means  a  shortage  of  immediately  needed  coal  in 
many  cases.  Follows  then  attempts  to  recoup 
through  the  spot  markets,  which  means  even 
worse  chances  of  quick  delivery.  But  one  em¬ 
bargo  has  been  made,  so  far  as  can  be  learned 
at  this  time.  It  is  thought  that  the  slacking  up 
in  holiday  goods  traffic  will  benefit  this  condition, 
though  no  such  effect  has  so  far  been  felt. 

A  problem  that  this  congested  transportation 
suggests  is  that  much  coal  now  in  transit  will 
reach  the  consignee  at  a  time  when  he  has  taken 
means  of  supplying  his  needs  through  other  chan¬ 
nels.  This  would  mean  cancellations  on  contract 
shipments  for  a  short  time,  throwing  much  coal 
on  the  open  market.  It  is  from  this  source  that 
operators  look  for  a  weakening  in  spot  prices  to 
come.  The  fact  that  none  too  much  coal  is  in 
storage  at  any  point  forbids  cancellation  for  any 
great  period,  so  such  slump  in  current  quotations 
as  does  occur  cannot  be  for  long. 

Some  of  this  week’s  buying  has  been  done  at 
figures  that  approximate  contract  prices,  though 
more  than  half  of  the  sales  have  been  an  even 
ten  cents  higher  on  all  sizes.  This  differs  from 
conditions  a  short  time  ago,  when  the  general 
spot  price  was  just  level  with  contract.  Slack  is 
probably  the  most  variable,  ranging  from  $1.10 
to  $1.20  for  immediate  consignment.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  slack  and  screened  sizes  does  not  permit 
of  heavy  sales,  and  some  shippers  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  extra  coal  for  their  customers. 

The  supply  of  cars  is  neither  very  good  nor 
very  bad,  considering  the  time  of  year  and  the 
mild  weather.  Most  of  the  annoyance  in  car 
supply  is  attributed  to  slow  delivery,  while  some 
operators  are  not  bothered  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  either  too  few  men  or  too  little  im¬ 
mediate  coal  to  offer. 

Contracting  goes  ahead  at  a  good  pace,  despite 
the  warm  winter  to  date.  Some  buyers  are  slow 
to  close  for  supplies  because  of  this  unseasonable¬ 
ness,  and  a  good  stiff  snow  storm  is  expected  to 
bring  in  many  of  these  orders.  As  a  rule,  con¬ 
tract  prices  are  steady  at  the  fixed  list.  In  the 
Pittsburgh  district  proper,  steam  coal  brings  $1.30 
for  mine-run,  $1.40  for  three-quarter  lump  and 
$]..')5  for  inch,  one-quarter  lump,  and  ninety  cents 
for  slack.  Youghiogheny  gas  quotations  are: 
$1.40  for  mine-run,  $1.50  for  three-quarter,  $1.60 
for  inch  and  one-quarter,  and  $1.00  for  slack. 
.Ml  of  these  contract  prices,  if  maintained  as 
started,  will  mean  a  better  year  than  the  coal 
trade  has  enjoyed  for  many,  many  seasons. 

The  Connellsville  Coke  Trade. 

Coke  makers  are  having  their  troubles  this 
week.  Many  conditions  work  together  to  keep 
production  down  to  a  point  much  lower  than 
current  demand.  It  is  a  situation  that  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  unexpected,  of  course,  for  the  coke  people 
know  that  at  this  time  of  heavy  demand  their 
workmen  are  thinking  more  of  holidays  than  of 
working. 

As  far  as  this  affects  prices,  the  manufacturers 
have  nothing  to  say.  The  spot  market  is  the 


sufferer,  or  rather,  the  buyers  of  spot  coke.  Less 
than  the  needed  quota  of  coke  to  each  buyer 
means  that  the  prices  remain  strong,  $4.00  rep¬ 
resenting  furnace  sales,  and  as  high  as  $4.50  rep¬ 
resenting  foundry  sales.  .So  long  as  the  supply 
unequals  the  demand  these  prices  will  rule,  and 
from  the  present  outlook  the  existing  shortage 
will  continue  well  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Con¬ 
tracts  have  been  cared  for  carefully,  which  leaves 
mighty  little  free  coke  to  meet  the  steady  in¬ 
quiries. 

Contract  business  seems  to  be  steadying  down 
t'O  a  fixed  price,  depending  upon  the  length  of  the 
orders.  While  sales  are  reported  at  a  better  fig¬ 
ure  than  $3.00  for  the  full  year,  such  prices  can¬ 
not  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  market.  Half 
yearly  contracts  are  popular  at  $3.25,  and  shorter 
periods  than  that  bring  more  than  that. 


Pittsburgh  News  Briefs. 

This  week  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.  are  sending  forward 
7.000  tons  of  Pittsburgh  Terminal  coal  to  Pt. 
Covingtoil  piers,  Baltimore,  for  European  ship¬ 
ment.  !l  1 

Several  changes  are  announced  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Terminal  Railroad  &  Coal  Company.  H. 
W.  McMasters,  formerly  receiver  for  this  com¬ 
pany,  has  been  made  general  manager  for  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  lines.  H.  E.  Baker  is  his 
successor.  J.  G.  Code,  who  was  general  superin¬ 
tendent  for  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  is  now 
general  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh. 


Indianapolis  Trade. 


Inuianapois.  Ind..  January  2d. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — Continued  warm  weather  is  keep¬ 
ing  the  demand  for  Indiana  coal  down  to  a 
low  mark  for  this  time  of  year.  There  is 
more  free  coal  on  the  market  here  than  there 
has  been  for  a  long  time.  One  company  had 
twenty  or  thirty  cars  of  domestic  coal  on 
the  track  here  all  this  week  paying  demurrage 
charges.  It  was  offered  the  coal  at  a  low 
figure  but  had  not  found  a  buyer  last  night. 

Domestic  has  been  a  drag  for  the  reason 
that  the  retailers  have  had  stocks  on  hand 
and  the  consumption  has  fallen  off  until  it 
is  not  much  more  than  half  what  it  generally 
is  for  the  first  of  January.  The  open  winter 
has  helped  the  railroads  in  getting  coal  to  the 
market  and  the  car  shortage  no  longer  exists. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  more  coal  being  pro¬ 
duced  than  is  being  sold. 

Mine-run  is  also  soft  but  the  demand  is 
expected  to  improve  steadily  from  now  on 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring.  However, 
the  situation  is  not  hopeful  and  prices  are  not 
liable  to  go  up  for  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks  unless  there  should  come  a  sudden  cold 
spell  that  would  hang  on  indefinitely.  The 
dealers  have  a  chance  to  accumulate  large 
stocks  and  there  is  not  the  usual  chance  of  a 
fuel  famine  in  Indianapolis  or  anywhere  in 
Indiana.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  Pittsburgh 
and  West  Virginia  coal  brought  down  the 
Ohio  river  and  the  markets  supplied  from 
Jeffersonville,  IMadison  and  other  southern  In¬ 
diana  points  have  about  all  of  the  coal  they 
can  handle.  There  is  not  as  much  demand 
among  the  retailers  here  for  eastern  coal  as 
recently. 

Anthracite  is  coming  more  plentifully  and 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  discussion 
about  prices.  It  is  selling  from  $8.50  to  $9.25 
a  ton  here.  Eastern  coal  is  about  due  for  a 
fall  in  the  Indianapolis  market  according  to 
the  opinion  of  men  who  are  familiar  with  con¬ 
ditions.  The  following  prices  are  being 
quoted  by  the  wholesalers  for  Indiana  coal: 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  O.  B. 

Indiana — 

Mines. 

Indianapolis. 

No.  4  mine-run  . 

. $1,060)1.15 

$1.65  01.66 

Nos.  6  and  6  mine-run . 

.  1. 00  (®  1.05 

1.5001.56 

1  l4-inch  steam  lump  . 

.  1.2001.30 

1.7001.80 

Nut  . 

.  1.2001.30 

1.70  01.80 

Egg  . 

1.9002.00 

3-inch  domestic  lumn . 

.  1.4001.50 

1.9002.00 

4  and  5-inch  domestic  lump. 

_  1. 50  01. 60 

2. 0002.10 

No.  4  screenings  . 

. 65  .70 

1.1501.20 

Nos.  5  and  6  screenings 

1.1001.15 

"Rrazil  block  . 

_  2.10O3.20 

2.60  (®2. 70 

No.  5  mine-run  (southern 

Indi- 

ana  field)  . 

No.  1  washed  coal . 

_  2.00 

2.60 

No.  2  washed  coal . 

2.26 

Four  and  five-inch  domestic  coal  has  been 
offered  at  less  than  $1.50  a  ton  here  this  week 


by  operators  who  happened  to  be  caught  with 
extra  cars  and  mine-run  has  been  hanging 
close  around  a  dollar  a  ton  at  the  mines. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Indiana  legislature,  who  will 
convene  at  Indianapolis  next  Thursday,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Thomas  R.  Marshall  stated  that  he  had 
reports  indicating  that  a  certain  Indiana  rail¬ 
road — or  rather  a  railroad  doing  business  in 
that  state — was  issuing  bonds  to  obtain  money 
to  buy  up  enormous  tracts  of  coal  lands.  He 
did  not  name  the  road  but  he  said  that  if  he 
could  verify  the  reports  that  the  railroad 
would  have  a  big  law  suit  on  its  hands.  The 
Governor’s  term  will  end  on  January  13,  and 
up  to  this  time  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  get  a  line  on  the  information 
he  was  expecting  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
will  amount  to  anything.  The  Governor,  how¬ 
ever,  was  told  by  some  well-known  business 
men  that  representatives  of  the  railroad  were 
attempting  to  take  options  on  large  tracts  of 
land  in  this  state  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
them  indefinitely  for  coal  purposes. 


St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  2d. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence) — The  market  of  the  week,  as  could 
be  expected,  was  very  dull.  Sales  agents  have 
all  had  a  hard  time  moving  any  quantity  of  coal. 
All  of  the  plants  are  running  light  for  a  few 
days  and  consumers  will  not  take  coal  during  the 
holidays,  unless  they  are  forced.  Weather  has 
been  extremely  mild  and  there  has  been  very  little 
doing.  The  holidays  have,  of  course,  cut  down 
the  tonnage  of  the  mines  a  great  deal,  for  which 
everyone  in  the  sales  department  is  truly  thank¬ 
ful. 

In  the  last  day  or  two,  orders  from  the  country 
have  been  coming  in  better,  and  with  a  little  spell 
of  cold  weather  in  January,  a  very  fair  market 
can  be  anticipated.  Screenings  and  fine  coal  con¬ 
tinue  to  gain  strength.  Standard  screenings  are 
moving  at  around  sixty  cents,  and  Carterville 
seventy-five  to  eighty  cents.  One  feature  of  the 
market  this  season  has  been  the  strength  of  Car¬ 
terville  screenings  during  the  entire  year.  Washed 
No.  1  has  been  a  drug  on  the  market.  However, 
all  of  the  other  sizes  have  been  moving  briskly. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  much  easier.  There 
is  plenty  of  the  larger  sizes  on  hand  and  in 
transit.  Chestnut  is  still  scarce.  St.  Louis  locally 
is  not  suffering  now,  though  a  number  of  othei 
country  towns  are  still  in  dire  need.  Chestnut  is 
not  coming  forward  freely,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  very  short  for  the  balance  of  the 
year.  Coke  continues  in  great  demand.  Chest¬ 
nut  coke  is  still  bringing  quite  a  premium.  All 
other  sizes  are  also  very  active. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows : 

Mines.  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Standard — 


fi-inch  lump  . $1.50 

2-inch  lump  .  1.00 

Mine-run  . 90 

-Steam  nut  . 80 

2-inch  screenings  . 60 

Mt.  Olive  or  Staunton — 

6  inch  lump  .  1.75 

.3-inch  lump  .  1.50 

•Steam  nut  . 90 

Screenings  . 60 

Trenton — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg  .  2.40 

^x2  nut  .  2.00 

Carterville — 


$2.02 

1.52 
1.42 
1.82 
1.12 

2.27 

2.02 

1.42 

1.12 

2.92 

2.52 


6-inch  lump  or  egg  . 

3x2  nut . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 

Franklin  County — 
6-inch  lump  or  egg.  . 

3x2  nut  . 

Screenings  . 

Anthracite — 

Chestnut  . 

Stove  . 


Egg  . 

Grate  . 

Coke — 

Gas  house  egg  . 

Hy-product  egg  . 

Smokeless  lump  or  egg 
Smokeless  mine-run  . . 


1.50 

1.40 

1.20 

.75 


1.60 

1.40 

.80 


2.76 

1.60 


2.17 

2.07 

1.87 

1.42 

2.27 

1.97 

2.47 

7.46 

7.20 

7.20 

6.95 


5.25 

6.26 
6.26 
4.00 


The  prices  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madi¬ 
son  or  Venice,  Illinois,  are  20  cents  per  ton  lower  than 
St.  Louis  prices  on  Illinois  coal. 


Clarence  V.  Beck  of  the  St.  Louis  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  has  been  appointed  skout  of  Missouri  for 
the  Order  Kokoal  for  the  next  year. 
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Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  January  2d. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence)— For  several  days  past  more  seasonable 
weather  has  prevailed  in  this  section  and  local 
retailers  are  rejoicing.  The  yuletide  holidays 
have  had  their  effect  on  production,  but  in  some 
districts  only.  This  was  perhaps  most  notice¬ 
able  in  the  Walsenburg  district,  but  at  that,  those 
mines  will  record  a  very  fair  output  for  the  week. 

The  lignite  mines  both  north  and  south  have 
been  running  night  shifts  and  also  working  Sun¬ 
days  for  two  weeks  past,  and  none  of  those  mines 
have  shut  down  except  for  machinery  repairs 
that  could  not  be  made  with  the  mines  running. 

The  Trinidad  district  is  still  leading  in  the 
state’s  production,  as  for  some  time  past,  largely 
on  steam  contracts. 

Routt  county  shows  a  decided  improvement  this 
week  over  last,  and  nearly  all  mines  were  run¬ 
ning  three-fourths  time  all  of  this  week.  The 
car  situation  is  much  easier  and  all  of  the  mines 
report  a  better  supply  of  empties  for  loading  than 
for  several  weeks. 

There  has  been  some  price  cutting  on  lignite  in 
Boulder  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  extend  to 
any  other  locality.  It  is  simply  a  war  among  re¬ 
tailers  at  Boulder  in  retaliation  against  the  use¬ 
less  underselling  of  newspaper  lignite  and  the 
establishing  of  a  price  below  the  live  and  let  live 
mark. 

Furnace  sizes  of  anthracite  are  still  hard  to  get, 
and  on  what  comes  to  Denver  delivery  is  made 
direct  from  the  car.  All  bins  here  are  emptv  of 
those  sizes.  It  is  reported  that  the  Ruby  mine 
has  shut  down  but  this  cannot  be  confirmed. 

The  country  demand  is  only  fair  at  present  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  orders  being  received  are  for 
lump.  This  condition  has  prevailed  for  several 
weeks  and  the  result  is  that  a  surplus  of  nut 
sizes  is  reported  in  this  market.  No  price  cut¬ 
ting  has  resulted  so  far,  and  optimistic  dealers 
say  that  Providence  will  intervene  to  take  care  of 
the  surplus. 

There  has  been  considerable  dumping  of  slack 
this  week,  but’  prices  are  holding  well  at  ninety 
cents  to  $1.05  for  lignite,  and  forty  to  eighty 
cents  for  Walsenburg.  Routt  county,  however, 
has  sold  as  low  as  thirty-five  cents  a  few  days 
ago. 

Mine  prices  for  lignite  lump  are  $2.55  to  $2.80, 
and  $1.65  to  $1.75  for  mine  run. 


Colorado  Output. 

Denver,  January  2d. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence) — The  following  statement  shows  the  rapid 
development  of  coal  mining  in  northern  Wyom¬ 
ing  and  especially  in  Sheridan  county,  where  all 
of  the  largest  producers  are  located.  The  north¬ 
ern  district  output  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1912,  was  1,840,887  tons,  divided  among  the 
various  colleries  as  follows;  Sheridan,  194,490 
tons;  Acme,  165,137;  Model,  5,768;  Carneyville, 
278,219;  Wyoming,  322,238;  Kooi,  145,604;  other 
mines,  4,500  tons— all  in  Sheridan  county ;  Wes¬ 
ton  county  mines,  392,211  tons;  Big  Horn  county, 
190,224;  Converse  county,  16,979;  Fremont 
county,  117,537  tons. 


Operators  Do  Good  Work. 

Denver,  January  2d. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence) — J.  C.  Roberts,  in  charge  of  the  rescue  car 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  is  very  strong  in  his 
praise  of  the  manner  in  which  Colorado  coal 
operators  are  striving  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
explosions.  He  says: 

“Mine  entrances  and  tunnels  are  now  kept  as 
clean  and  free  from  dust  as  it  is  possible  to  keep 
them,  and  in  many  of  the  mines  sprinkling  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  an  effort  to  keep  down  the  dust.  In 
one  mine  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company 
the  entrance  is  whitewashed  for  two  miles,  and 
is  as  clean  as  the  hallway  of  any  office  building. 

“Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  the  past  few  years  in  this  state  in  mak¬ 
ing  coal  mines  safe,  and  I  believe  mine  accidents 
from  explosions  will  be  a  rarity  from  now  on.” 

Miners  Give  Aid. 

Denver,  January  2d. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence)  r-r-Union  miners  affiliated  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  at  a  meeting  a  few  nights  ago, 
voted  financial  aid  to  their  employers,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fuel  Company,  to  enable  that-  company  to 
meet  a  cut  of  $1  per  ton  in  the  pric€  of  coal  at 
Boulder,  and  for  fear,  it  is  said,  that  the  reduc¬ 


tion  might  have  some  bearing  on  their  wage 
agreement  with  the  American.  They  charge,  too, 
that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  is  a  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany,  which  employs  non-union  men,  to  “put  one 
over”  on  the  union  employes. 

D.  C.  Brown,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel 
Company,  declares  there  is  nothing  in  the  charge 
of  the  union  miners  and  that  the  reduction  was 
made  in  Boulder  because  every  company  market¬ 
ing  its  product  there  had  made  previous  cuts. 

Air.  Brown  denied  that  a  reduction  is  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  price  of  coal  in  Denver,  but  that 
his  company  would  probably  meet  any  reduction 
made  by  their  competitors. 


Detroit  Trade. 


Detroit,  AIich.,  January  1. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — In  general  the  local  .market  shows 
a  softer  tone  than  in  the  weeks  that  preceded 
the  year’s  end.  The  condition,  however,  has  not 
reached  a  point  where  price  reductions  are  ap¬ 
parent,  but  is  manifested  rather  in  an  .easing  off 
in  demand. 

There  is  still  good  activity,  though  the  con¬ 
tinued  warm  weather  has  diminished,  the  urgency 
of  orders  from  domestic  consumers.  That  prices 
continue  steady  is  principally  due  to  the  fact 
that  car  shortages  and  other  transportation  diffi¬ 
culties,  including  embargoes  on  shipments  from 
Toledo,  have  kept  the  local  market  from  being 
overloaded  with  any  excess  in  supply,  beyond  the 
requirements  of  consumers. 

Shippe'rs  and  jobbers  say  there  is  very  little 
surplus  coal  in  the  city  and  that  should  the 
weather  suddenly  turn  extremely  cold  and  re¬ 
main  so  a  few  days,  the  supply  on  hand  would 
be  speedily  exhausted.  Three  of  the  roads  en¬ 
tering  the  city  from  Toledo  are  under  embargo 
this  week. 

Announcement  made  in  New  York  this  week 
by  E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
United  States  Steel  corporation,  that  a  new  $20,- 
000,000  plant  will  be  established  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  in  Sandwich,  Ont.,  just  across  the  Detroit 
river  from  this  city,  is  received  with  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  Detroit,  it  being  argued  that  the 
establishment  of  an  industry  of  that  magnitude 
so  near  the  city  will  inevitably  lead  to  improved 
and  enlarged  terminal  facilities  here,  as  well  as 
cause  additional  railroad  lines  to  seek  an  en¬ 
trance. 

The  announcement  of  the  steel  corporation’s 
plans  is  of  large  interest  also  to  coal  shippers, 
as  the  new  plant  will  be  dependent  for  its  coal 
supply  on  shipments  from  American  mines,  those 
of  Canada  being  at  such  a  remote  distance  that 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  ship  coal  from  them 
to  Sandwich. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  importance  of 
the  new  industry  to  Canada  may  cause  the  Do¬ 
minion  Government  to  make  some  modification 
of  present  tariff  arrangements  under  which  a 
duty  of  53  cents  a  ton  is  imposed  on  soft  coal 
shipped  over  the  border. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  into  Detroit  are 
not  increasing  to  the  extent  that  it  was  antici¬ 
pated  they  would  after  the  close  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  season.  With  warm  weather,  however,  the 
supply  seems  to  be  adequate  and  retailers  are 
having  no  particular  difficulty  in  promptly  filling 
orders. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows ; 


F.  0.  B. 

F.  0.  B. 

West  'Virginia  Gas — 

Mines 

Detroit 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

_ $1.15@T.25 

$2.55@2.G5 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.05@1.15 

2.45@2.55 

Slack  . 

Open 

West  'Virgina  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . 

.  2.00 

2.60 

Three-quarter  . 

_  1.25@1.35 

2.65@2.75 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.00@1.15 

1.40@2.55 

Nut,  pea  and  slack  . 

Open 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg  . 

Open 

Nut  . 

Open 

Mine-run  . 

Open 

Slack  . 

Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

.  1.25@1.35 

2.40@2.50 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.05@1.15 

2.20@2.80 

Slack  . 

Open 

Hocking  'Valley — 

Domestic  lump  . 

_  2.00 

3.15 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

. 1.65 

2.80 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.35 

2.50 

Nut,  pea  and  slack  . 

Open 

Washed  egg  coal  ' 

_  2.00 

3.15 

Washed  nut  coal  . . 

3.00 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  . ’. .  2.76 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  .  .■ . ;.  1.75 

Mine-run  .  1.60 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Cump  . 2.40 

Egg  .  1.50 

Nut,  pea  and  slack  .  Open 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump .  1.50 

Mine-run  .  1.40 

Slack  .  Open 


3.90 


2.90 

2.75 

3.80 

2.90 

Open 


2.90 

2.80 

Open 


B.  W.  Parker  of  Parker  Bros,  has  returned 
^  business  trip  to  mining  districts  in'  West 
Virginia,  where  he  has  extensive  interests. 


Cincinnati  Trade. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  2d.— (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.)— Tha  closing  week  of  the  year  saw 
few  changes  m  the  coal  trade,  so  far  as  business 
and  prices  are  concerned.  Dealers  are  still  cast¬ 
ing  an  eye  weatherward  with  a  hope  and  trust 
that  some  of  the  snow  and  cold  from  the  north 
will  strike  this  section  of  the  country  and  force 
buying.  Such  a  long  spell  of  moderate  weather 
has  not  been  known  for  the  lower  Ohio  country 
for  many,  many  years._  The  weather  is  almost 
balmy  and  springlike,  without  a  nastv  day  to  send 
consumers  to  the  coal  yards. 

Domestic  coals  are  quiet.  Off  a  comparative 
basis  with  other  years,  the  prepared  coal  move¬ 
ment  IS  almost  a  minimum.  While  there  is  not 
any  tremendous  stock  on  hand  in  the  local  yards 
the  dealers  are  having  a  hard  time  cleaning  up 
what  there  IS  in  the  yards.  Prices  to  consumers 
follows:  Pittsburgh,  $3.50;  Kanawha, 
$3.50;  smokeless,  $4.75  ;  anthracite,  $7.75  per  ton. 

In  the  stearn  coal  lines  the  situation  has  not 
changed  materially.  The  demand  continues  good 
and  with  the  opening  of  the  new  year  rush  orders 
are  anticipated.  The  holidays  and  general  idle¬ 
ness  at  the  mines  is  bound  to  make  a  consider¬ 
able  inroad  into  forthcoming  supply.  The  $1 25 
basis  is  looked  on  as  too  low  and  some  of  the 
operators  may  boost  prices. 

Tidewater  business  is  in  fine  shape  and  the  de¬ 
mand  on  the  West  Virginia  fields  gets  heavier 
each  week.  A  big  contract  was  closed  yester- 
.  "  j  *  ^  supply  at  $2,  which  would  make  this 
stand  $.j.40  at  point  of  delivery 

In  the  annual  report  of  W.'c.  Culkins  of  the 
Lhamber  of  Commerce  he  points  out  that  more 
coal  has  passed  through  Cincinnati  to  the  lakes 
and  to  the  west  than  ever  before.  As  a  whole 
the  local  year  on  coal  and  coke  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  good  both  in  volume  and  price.  Tonnage 
figures  have  broken  the  record.  The  aggregate 
receipts  by  river  and  rail  will  reach  8,700,000  tons 
compared  with  7,000.000  tons  in  1911.  Of  the  re-^ 
ceipts  8,684.000  tons_  were  bituminous  and  16  000 
tons  anthracite,  which  figured  at  a  local  val’ua- 
amounted  to  $30,500,000,  against 
$25,000,000  in  1911  and  $26,000,000  in  1910 

Improved  conditions  in  the  iron  trade  also  bet- 

nno  K receipts  amounting  to 
3,.i00,000  bushels,  compared  with  2,103,000  bushels 
in  1911,  and  having  a  local  valuation  of  $350,000. 
Dealers  say  the  only  year  that  compared  with  the 
closing  season  was  1907. 


Cincinnati  Trade  Notes. 

„  J-  -^'i^rews,  sales  manager  of  the  Sunday 
Lreek  Company,  spent  a  few  hours  with  the  local 
distributors  Tuesday. 

W.  J.  Pencil  district  freight  agent  of  the  Big 
Tour  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  spent  several  hours  last 
ueek  among  the  coal  men,  learning  their  wants 
for  the  coming  year, 

Kuper  Hood,  of  the  Houston  Coal  Company, 
Year’s  day  from  a  trip  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  eastern  points,  where  he  cared  for 
several  matters  of  tidewater  business. 

Jnd^ge  Hoffheimer  of  the  common  pleas  court 
has  signed  a  bill  of  exceptions  in  the  suit  of  the 
Campbells  Creek  Coal  Company  against  the  Cin- 
^nnati  Gas,  Coke,  Coal  &  Alining  Company. 
I  here  is  a  $26,000  verdict  involved. 

The  committees  of  the  new  Coal  Exchange  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  been  rounded 
into  shape  by  President  W.  A.  Magee.  These  will 
have  to  be  ratified  by  the  board  of  directors  be¬ 
fore  the  names  of  men  on  the  committees  will  be 
announced. 
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Toledo  Market. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  January  2d. —  {Sf>ecial  Corre¬ 
spondence) — Anthracite  coal  seems  easier  than 
it  has  been  on  this  market  and  shipments  are 
coming  in  more  freely.  There  are  no  changes 
in  the  circular  prices  and  not  much  coal  is  being 
sold  at  a  premium.  All  coal  is  selling  pretty 
close  to  the  list  on  the  local  market.  There  has 
been  a  slight  drop  in  Pocahontas,  which  follows 
pretty  closely  the  anthracite  market.  The  traffic 
situation  has  eased  somewhat  and  no  difficulty 
of  importance  is  likely  to  arise  unless  very  bad 
weather  should  follow,  when  of  course  the  situ¬ 
ation  would  be  bound  to  become  serious. 

Some  dealers  now  claim  that  there  is  but  little 
improvement  noticeable  in  the  car  shortage  situ¬ 
ation  and  are  prone  to  take  a  oessimistic  view 
generally.  On  the  other  hand,  others  claim  that 
the  situation  is  much  improved  and  feel  sure 
that  cold  weather  will  soon  make  its  appearance 
and  stiffen  up  the  prices.  The  Shore  Line  is 
now  the  only  railroad  out  of  Toledo  which 
carries  an  embargo  and  the  statement  is  made 
by  those  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  situation 
is  improving  every  day  both  on  the  Lake  Shore 
and  the  i.iichigan  Central  Lines. 

Steam  coal  is  reported  firm,  with  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  break.  The  factories  have  not  been 
buying  much  during  the  past  week  owing  to 
the  taking  of  inventories,  which  is  general.  Some 
good  orders  are  looked  for  from  this  source 
next  week,  however.  Railroads  are  not  buying 
coal  outside  of  their  contracts,  as  the  roads  seem 
to  be  well  supplied,  and  this  applies  especially 
to  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  roads. 

Prices  quoted  here  follow : 


Smokeless- 

Lump  and  egg  . 

Mine-run  . 

Hocking — 

Mine-run  . 

Lump  . 

ii-inch  lump  . 

Nut  . . . 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg  . 

Nut  . 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump  . 

Nut . •.••••. . 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  . 

Kanawha  splint  . . 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run - 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block 
Massillon — 

Lump . 

Washed  nut  . 

Youghiogheny — 

Mine-run  . 

J4-inch  steam  lump  . 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

1  !4.-inch  lump  . . 

J^-inch  lump  . . 

Mine-run . 

Blossbur^  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  . 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size.  . 
Cambridge — 

Mine-run  . 

}4-inch  lump  . 

Ij4-inch  lump  . 

Cannel  lump  . 

Cannel  egg  . 

Ohio  cannel  block  . 


Toledo.  Mines. 

$3.70@3.95  $2.50@2.25 
2.95@3.20  1.60@1.75 

.  2.35  1.35 

.  3.00  2.00 

.  2.60  1.60 

.  2.50  1.50 

.  3.65  2.65 

.  3.25  2.26 

.  3.25  2.25 

.  2.85  1.85 

.  3.50  2.26 

.  3.50  2.25 

.  2.60  1.26 

.  3.75  2.60 

.  3.25  2.50 

.  3.25  2.50 

.  2.60  1.25 

.  2.60  1.36 

.  2.50  1.60 

.  2.40  1.40 

.  2.30  1.30 

.  3.45  2.00 

.  3.45  2.00 

.  2.30  1.30 

.  2.40  1.40 

.  2.60  1.60 

.  4.46  3.00 

.  3.95  2.60 

.  4.10  3.25 


Toledo  News  Briefs. 

George  Miller,  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio,  coal  dealer, 
was  a  Toledo  visitor  on  Monday. 

bred  Mulholland,  of  the  Clyde  Coal  Comnany, 
Pittsburgh,  was  a  recent  caller  at  Toledo  coal 
offices  this  week. 

Schuyler  Rose,  of  Detroit,  representing  the 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo  Coal  Company,  stopped  over 
at  Toledo  this  week. 

Charles  Cohenour,  general  manager  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral-Hocking  Coal  Company,  Columbus,  visited 
with  Toledo  coal  men  on  Monday. 

VV.  R.  Woodford,  president  of  the  Rail  &  River 
Coal  Company,  with  offices  at  Cleveland,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Ft.  Smith  &  Western 
Railroad  Company,  and  will  look  aRer  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  line  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Rail  &  River. 

Eugene  II.  Harrison,  of  Harrison  Bros.,  coal 
dealers  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  was  found  dead  in  bed 
by  his  wife  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  Decem¬ 
ber  2.L  Mr.  Harrison  had  been  complaining  of 
not  feeling  well,  but  remained  at  his  place  of 
business  all  day  Saturday.  Sunday  night  he 
arose,  telling  his  wife  that  he  was  nervous  and 
could  not  sleep.  Mrs.  Harrison  was  asleep  when 
her  husband  returned  to  bed.  In  the  morning 


uhen  she  called  he  did  not  respond.  He  was 
.■)!i  years  of  age,  and  left  besides  his  wife,  two 
brothers.'  He  was  a  member  of  the  K.  of  P., 
and  Maccabee  lodges.  The  funeral  was  held 
Thursday  afternoon. 


Cleveland  Trade. 


Clevel.\nd,  Ohio,  January  2d. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence) — The  market  has  been  off  and  on 
all  week.  One  day  it  is  extremely  firm  and  the 
next  day  equally  unsteady.  The  state  of  the 
weather  seems  to  have  a  very  great  influence 
upon  the  trade.  For  three  days  the  city  had 
snow,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  coal  enough 
in  town  to  meet  the  demand.  For  the  past  two 
days,  however,  it  has  been  extremely  soft  and 
mushy,  and  dealers  are  practically  not  doing  any¬ 
thing. 

Of  course,  there  really  is  not  a  great  deal  doing 
in  the  trade,  anyhow,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
mines  have  not  resumed  their  normal  output,  and 
will  not  until  the  holidays  are  well  over.  Nothing 
much  can  be  expected  from  them  during  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  week.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
car  situation  is  easy.  If  there  existed  any  de¬ 
mand  for  cars  the  chances  are  that  there  would 
be  poor  supply.  Even  switch  operations  within 
the  city  limits  are  about  as  bad  as  they  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be. 

Vessel  owners  are  very  anxious  to  have  coal 
men  come  into  the  market  and  make  their  re¬ 
quirements  for  1913  known.  So  far  no  vessels 
have  been  chartered  in  the  coal  trade  for  next 
season  and  there  is  a  growing  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  vessel  owners  to  tie  up  their  vessels 
in  this  trade.  Of  course,  some  of  them  have  trade 
connections  and  cannot  avoid  it,  but  even  they 
are  seeking  to  charter  outside  tonnage  for  coal. 
The  fact  is  that  the  demand  for  tonnage  in  the 
ore  trade  is  so  enormous,  and  the  influence  of  the 
ore  shipper  so  great  that  there  is  an  actual 
scarcity  of  tonnage  for  coal.  It  is  therefore  con¬ 
fidently  expected  that  the  coal  trade,  particularly 
to  Lake  Michigan  ports,  will  be  advanced  next 
season  at  least  five  cents. 

Quotations  are  as  follows : 

Mine  Cleveland 


Pocahontas — 

Lump  . $2.50 

Egg  ...._ .  2.60 

Run-of-mine  .  1.60 

Slack  .  1.25 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

l^-incb  lump  .  1.36 

154 -inch  lump  .  1.60 

Run-of-mine  .  1.25 

Slack  .  1.15 

Massillon — 

154-inch  lump  .  2.60 

Washed  nut  .  2.26 

Slack  .  1.20 

Middle  District — 

J4-inch  lump  .  1.60 

154-inch  lump  .  1.80 

6-inch  lt!mp  .  2.00 

Run-of-mine  .  1.50 

Slack  .  1.30 

Cambridge — 

J4-inch  lump  .  1.35 

154-mch  lump  .  1.60 

Run-of-mine  .  1.25 

Slack  .  1.15 


$3.86 

3.86 

2.86 

2.60 

2.25 

2.60 

2.15 

2.05 

2.66 

2.96 

1.65 

2.30 

2.50 

2.70 

2.00 

2.00 

2.25 
2.50 

2.26 
2.05 


As  Lewis  Views  It. 

The  coal  business  has  never  been  better  in  the 
history  of  the  mining  industry,  according  to  T. 

L.  Lewis,  former  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  “With  the  approach  of  the 
new  year  the  coal  industry  of  the  country  was 
never  in  better  condition  and  the  prospects  were 
never  brighter,”  declared  Mr.  Lewis.  “The  lim¬ 
ited  carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads  and  the 
general  operation  of  industries  of  the  country 
are  the  two  principal  factors  in  keeping  the  mines 
in  steady  operation.  If  the  mine  owners  of  the 
country  will  use  a  little  business  discretion  they 
will  be  able  to  close  contracts  for  the  coming 
year  at  prices  that  will  enable  them  to  realize  a 
reasonable  return.  Many  of  them  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  coal  practically  at  cost.  There  will  be  a  de¬ 
crease  of  fully  thirty  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
fatalities  in  the  mines  when  the  report  for  1912 
is  compiled,  com])ared  with  1911.  This  is  due 
to  more  care  being  exercised  by  the  miners  and 
also  on  account  of  the  efforts  of  the  operators  • 
to  cooperate  with  them  in  precautions  to  prevent 
possible  accidents.  What  this  thirty  per  cent  will 
mean  may  he  seen  when  it  is  realized  that  2,900 
miners  were  killed  in  mines  of  the  country  last 
year.” 


Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  January  2d. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence) — New  Year’s  day  opened  with  the 
sky  cloudless  and  the  sun  shining  brightly,  and 
1913  began  with  a  continuation  of  the  very  warm 
weather  that  has  prevailed  in  this  section  for 
weeks.  Until  very  recently,  despite  the  fact  that 
coal  has  been  plentiful,  the  market  has  remained 
remarkably  firm ;  however,  prices  are  now  being 
shaded  to  a  degree  on  nearly  all  grades  of  coal. 

The  anthracite  situation  has  eased  as  far  as 
present  consumption  demands  extend,  but  the 
fear  of  coming  cold  weather,  together  with  the 
uncertainty  of  future  supply  has  prevented  much 
change  in  prices.  Chestnut  size  is  the  scarcest ; 
range  size  is  a  little  more  plentiful,  and  both 
sizes  are  commanding  premiums.  Egg  hard  coal 
may  be  had  in  many  instances,  at  circular. 

The  market  on  Franklin  county  coals  of  the 
first  quality,  maintained  a  firm  price,  until  yes¬ 
terday,  the  present  price  being  $1.75  mines  on  the 
three  sizes.  Coals  from  other  Illinois  fields  have 
sold  at  such  a  variety  of  prices  as  to  make  a  defi¬ 
nite  market  price  difficult  to  establish.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  transit  and  demurrage  coal  of  this  grade, 
has  caused  very  low  prices,  especially  on  spot 
shipment. 

Iowa  coal  is  fairly  plentiful,  with  but  little 
demand,  under  the  present  conditions. 

Southern  Kansas  coal  is  now  more  plentiful 
than  it  has  been  for  a  couple  of  weeks;  the  price 
on  the  nut  size  has  reduced  to  $2.00  mines,  and 
although  there  is  no  change  in  the  steam  price, 
the  recent  supply  has  eased  the  local  situation. 
There  is  little  excess  coal  from  this  district,  how¬ 
ever,  and  but  little  transportation  difficulty  or 
cold  weather  would  be  necessary  to  cause  a  tight 
condition. 

.'\rkansas  coal  is  moving  rather  slowly;  the 
price  remains  strong,  and  there  have  been  very 
few  spot  shipments  offered.  Local  retailers  who 
carry  this  coal,  have  nearly  all  laid  in  good 
stocks,  however,  and  have  enough  to  supply  the 
present  demand. 

Colorado  operators  still  complain  of  the  lack 
of  cars,  but  seem  to  be  securing  enough  to  fill 
their  back  orders ;  the  movement  on  this  coal 
has  been  fair,  and  no  serious  shortages  or  delays 
have  been  reported. 

The  local  market  at  the  present  time  is  very 
slow;  spot  shipments  are  in  very  slight  demand, 
although  nearly  all  retailers  are  keeping  their 
entire  storage  room  filled.  A  radical  change  in 
weather  is  necessary  to  change  the  local  market 
tone,  since  the  memory  of  last  year’s  coal  famine 
has  led  all  who  have  the  room  to  take  precau¬ 
tions  against  the  reoccurrence  of  such  a  condi¬ 
tion,  and  Omaha  and  the  surrounding  vicinity 
is  very  well  supplied,  and  awaits  the  long  ex¬ 
pected  cold  weather. 

Present  market  prices  are  about  as  follows ; 


Franklin  County — 

Mine. 

Omaha. 

6-inch  lump  . 

$3.90@4.16 

6-inch  egg  . 

.  1.50@1.75 

3.90@4.15 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  L50@1.75 

3.90@4.15 

Carterville  District — 

6  inch  lump  . 

3.75 

6  inch  egg  . 

.  1.35 

3.75 

3-inch  nut  . 

3.75 

Standard  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

3.60 

6-inch  egg  . 

3.60 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.25 

3.60 

Springfield  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

_  1.25 

3.30 

6-inch  egg  . 

-  1.25 

3.30 

3-inch  nut  . 

_  1.25 

3.30 

Iowa — 

Lump  . 

-  1.75 

3.65 

Nut  . 

2.61 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.60 

2.66 

Steam  . 

. 75 

1.76 

Southern  Kansas — 

Lump  . 

_  2.50 

4.10 

Nut  . 

....  2.00 

3.35 

Slack  . 

_  1.50 

2.86 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

Lump  . 

6.85 

Broken  sizes  . 

_  4.25 

7.35 

Wyoming — 

Lump  . 

_ 2.65 

6.65 

Nut  . 

_ 2.25 

6.26 

Colorado,  Maitland  and  Routt  Counties — 

Lump  . 

_ 3.00 

6.75 

Nut  . 

_ 2.50 

6.25 

Omaha  News  Notes. 

Omaha  wholesale  coal  men  are  to  assist  in  the 
entertainment  of  the  lumbermen’s  convention,  to 
be  held  in  Omaha,  beginning  January  14. 

H.  C.  Adams,  of  Jones  &  Adams  Gjal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Chicago,  visited  Omaha  recently,  and 
called  on  the  trade. 
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A  New  Selling  Combination. 


A  most  natural  and  interesting  evolution  in 
the  business  .of  one  of  the  largest  producing 
companies  in  the  Illinois  field,  has  culminated 
in  the  formation  of  the.  Buchanan  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  with  offices  in  the  McCormick  building, 
Chicago.  For  thirty-seven  years  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  properties  controlled  by  the  men 
who  compose  the  management  of  the  Bu¬ 
chanan  Coal  Company  has  been  going  on, 
largely  in  the’ Wilmington,  Ill.,  field. 

With  the  steady  development,  of  the  great 
seam  of  coal  in  Franklin  county,  Illinois,  with 
its  favorable  mining  conditions  and  ample  rail¬ 
road  connections,  the  Wilmington  field  was 
sub.iected  to  a  most  racking  competition.  The 
management  of  the  Buchanan  Coal  Company 
knew  that  its  interests  in  the  Wilmington  field 
needed  this  Franklin  county  connection  to 
protect  its  trade,  and  with  characteristic 
energy  proceeded  to  secure  a  foothold  in  the 
Franklin  county  field  that  would  keep  it  in  the 
position  of  one  of  the  leading  producers  of 
Illinois  coal  it  had  so  long  held. 

The  extent  of.  the  land  holdings  the  com¬ 
pany  secured  approximates  fifteen  thousand 
acres  of  the  best  coal  land  in  Franklin  county, 
Illinois,  and  the.  recent  completion  of  its  com¬ 
plete  plant  at  West  Frankfort,  Ill.,  with  its 
new  and  adyanced  dry  cleaning  methods,  has 
been  well  described  in  a  late  issue  of  The 
Black  Di.vmond.  Its  Franklin  county  coal 
marketed  under  the  name  “Old  Ben”  is  already 
one  of  the  leading  coals  of  the  Illinois  field. 

As  is  well  known,  the  operations  of  the  com¬ 
pany  have  been  conducted  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Wilmington  Star  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  as  has  been  the  distribution  of  “Old 
Ben”  coal. 

No  one  knew  better  than  did  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Wilmington  Star  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  that  the  sale  of  a  Franklin  county  coal 
by  a  company  carrying  the  name  Wilmington 
was  misleading,  and  not  conducive  to  the 
proper  development  of  the  reputation  and  sale 
of  a  Franklin  county  coal.  This  arrangement 
yvas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  temporary  one, 
and  when  once  squared  away  for  a  permanent 
yoyage,  a  new  selling  organization  was  to  take 
the  place  of  the  first  one,  and  the  new  craft 
has  now  been  launched  under  the  pennant 
bearing  the  name  Buchanan  Coal  Company. 

This  company  is  composed  of  practically  the 
same  officers  that  control  the  Wilmington  Star 
Mining  Company  and  its  associated  interests. 
And  in  passing  it  may  be  said  that  the  same 
foresight  that  took  this  company  into  the 
Franklin  county  field  to  maintain  its  prestige 
and  position  will  be  the  policy  for  the  future. 
The  Buchanan  Coal  Company  is  solely  a  sell¬ 
ing  and  distributing  organization,  haying  as 
its  corner  stone  Old  Ben  Franklin  county  coal. 
And  right  at  this  point  has  been  brought  in 
a  feature  so  strong  and  important  that  it  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
trade,  who  are  fast  learning  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  yalue  of  Old  Ben  coal. 

Two  strong  selling  companies  will  combine 
their  efforts  and  push  the  introduction  of  Old 
Ben  coal  in  eyery  foot  of  territory  where 
fayorable  freight  rates  make  it  possible. 

The  additional  selling  force  that  will  share 
in  the  work  of  marketing  Old  Ben  coal  has 
been  established  through  the  incorporation  of 
the  Petit  Coal  Company  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
well  known  Petit  Salt  Company,  of  Milwaukee, 
one  of  the  largest  producers  and  distributors 
of  salt  in  the  country. 

As  these  two  commodities,  coal  and  salt, 
are  generally  handled  by  the  same  dealer  in 
interior  towns,  the  combination  will  naturally 
proye  an  important  factor  in  marketing  both 
products. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  immense 
source  of  supply  from  which  these  two  selling 
companies  will  mine  the  coal  they  sell.  It  , 
aggregates  15,000  acres  of  carefully  proyen 
coal  land  in  Franklin  county,  Illinois,  contain¬ 
ing,  at  a  conseryatiye  estimate,  from  250,000,- 
000  to  3Q0,000,00a.tons  of  “Old  Ben”-  coal.  This 
is  the  largest  single  body  of  coal,  land  in'  the 
county  controlled  by  one  company,  with  a 
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single  exception,  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  mining  and  dry  cleaniup'  plant  now  in 
operation  on  the  property  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  from  3,500  to  4,000  tons  of  coal  a  day, 
and  the  prepared  coal  that  passes  through  the 
spiralizing  plant  is  loaded  into  cars  completely 
free  from  the  usual  water  content  that  is  the 
undesirable  factor  characteristic  of  washed 
coal.  It  will  require  seyen  additional  plants 
of  cc|ual  size,  operating  for  fifty  years  each, 
to  exhaust  the  supply  of  Old  Ben  coal  under¬ 
lying  the  property. 

Before  this  combination  of  the  selling  force 
of  the  Buchanan  Coal  Company  and  the  Petit 
Coal  Company  was  decided  upon,  a  careful 
field  test  was  made  by  the  Petit  Salt  Company 
as  to  its  feasibility,  and  upon  its  successful 
completion,  the  double  organization  was 
formed. 

From  this  time  forward,  therefore.  Old  Ben 
coal  will  be  placed  before  the  trade  through 
the  united  efforts  of  these  two  exceedingly 
strong  selling  companies. 


Merger  is  Illegal. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  January  2d. —  (Sf^ecial  Cor- 
rcsf>nndence) — The  Ffnited  States  Circuit  Court, 
at  Columbus,  Judges  Warrington.  Knapp  and 
Dennison,  this  week  handed  down  a  decision  in 
the  case  of  the  Goyernment  against  the  Lake 
Shore  &  IMichigan  Southern,  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  the  Hocking  Valley,  the  Toledo  &  Ohio 
Central,  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan,  the  Zanesyille 
&  Western  railways,  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal 
Company,  the  Continental  Coal  Company  and  the 
Kanawha  ■&  Hocking  Valley  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  in  favor  of  the  Government,  declaring  the 
companies  guilty  of  restraint  of  trade  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  law. 

The  decision  makes  imperative  the  sale  of  100,- 
000  acres  of  coal  lands  now  owned  by  the  roads 
involved  and  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Company, 
together  with  stock  in  other  railroads  by  which 
the  alleged  monopoly  was  formed. 

The  decision  further  orders  that  the  joint 
ownership  of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi¬ 
gan  Southern  must  be  terminated.  The  Kanawha 
&  Michigan  was  made  a  common  carrier  by  both 
roads,  the  court  found. 

The  decision  was  agreed  to  only  in  part  by 
Judge  Dennison. 

Arguments  on  minor  points  in  the  case  will  be 
heard  by  the  LInited  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  sometime  during  the  present  month,  before 
a  further  decision  is  rendered. 

The  Government  specifically  charged  the  rail¬ 
roads  with  attempting  to  control  the  mining, 
transportation  and  sale  of  bituminous  coal  from 
the  mining  districts  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  Ohio.  In  the  Government  petition, 
the  Hocking  Valley  was  accused  of  being  the 
head  of  the  alleged  combination  and  through  its 
influence  over  the  capital  stock  of  other  rail¬ 
roads  and  coal  companies  with  having  named  the 
output  of  coal  from  these  regions. 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  were  accused  of 
having  evolved  the  plan  by  which  it  was  alleged 
the  Hocking  Valley  gained  control  of  the  other 
defendant  railroad  and  coal  companies,  and  per¬ 
petuated  the  monopoly.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
defendants  had  maintained  since  1890  a  monopoly 
in  restraint  of  trade  and  had  conspired  to  crush 
competition.  Previous  to  1909,  the  Government 
alleged,  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  the  Kanawha 
&  Michigan,  and  the  Columbus,  Sandusky  & 
Hocking  railroads  owned  large  fields  of  coal. 
The  Hocking  Valley  gained  control  of  the  stock 
of  these  roads  and  the  whole  were  operated 
under  a  management  known  as  the  Ohio  Central 
lines,  it  was  charged. 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  it  was  alleged,  pro¬ 
mulgated  a  plan  by  which  it  purchased  for  the 
Hocking  Valley  the  capital  stock  of  the  Boston 
Coal,  Dock  &  Wharf  Company,  which  controlled 
the  West  Duluth  Dock  Company.  The  firm,  it 
was  charged,  also  arranged  a  plan  by  which  the 
stockholders  of  the  Hocking  Valley  set  aside 
$20,000,000  of  its  stock  and  adopted  resolutions 
which  would  permit  the  purchase  of  a  controlling 
interest  in  several  other  Ohio  coal  carrying  lines. 
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d  ipt  the  plan  succeeded  and  the  Hocking  Valley 
gained  control,  was  charged. 

In  1903,  it  was  asserted  by  the  Government,  the 
Pennsylvania,  Erie,  New  York  Central,  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  roads 
jointly  acquired  control  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Hocking  Valley  and  the  result  was  that  the 
trunk  lines  syndicate  as  the  roads  were  known, 
completed  their  monopoly  of  the  Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  West  Virginia  coal  fields.  In  1905,  it 
tvas  charged,  all  the  coal  properties  owned  and 
operated  by  the  various  roads  were  merged  into 
one  property  known  as  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal 
C  ompany. 


Commission  Asks  Questions. 


New  \ork,  January  2d.— In  preparation  for  its 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  “rates,  practices,  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  transportation  of 
anthracite  coal,”  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  sent  to  all  railroads  and  coal  com¬ 
panies  in  the  anthracite  field  a  pamphlet  of  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  answered  by  March  1st  next.  The 
answers  are  to  be  verified  on  the  oaths  of  the 
officers  under  whose  direction  and  supervision 
they  are  prepared. 

The  questions  are  only  fifty-eight  in  number, 
but  some  ^  them  will  call  for  a  small  volume  if 
they  are  to  be  answered  in  full.  Practically 
every  question  is  divided  into  parts,  some  o’f 
them  into  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve.  The  ques¬ 
tions  begin  with  organization  and  legal  status  of 
the  respondent  company,  the  number  of  stock¬ 
holders,  voting  rights  of  the  stock  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  fifty  largest  holders  of  vot¬ 
ing  securities.  Another  question  takes  up  the 
corporate  history  and  antecedents  of  the  respond¬ 
ent  company,  a  topic  on  which  some  companies 
would  require  many  pages  of  print.  Detailed  in¬ 
formation  about  stock  and  bond  issues  is  required 
and  a  complete  catalogue  of  each  railroad’s  oper¬ 
ated  mileage,  whether  owned,  leased,  controlled 
through  stock  ownership,  or  used  under  track¬ 
age  agreement. 

One  question  calls  for  a  map  showing  all  tracks 
o\er  which  the  respondent  operated  on  June  30, 
1912,  in  the  Lehigh,  Schuylkill  and  Wyoming  coal 
regions,  indicating  thereon  the  location  of  each 
colliery  and  washery  served,  also  respondent’s 
lines  to  tidewater  points  and  Buffalo.  Also,  the 
respondent  railroad  is  called  upon  to  describe  the 
physical  characteristics  of  every  portion  of  its 
road,  between  the  concentration  points,  in  the 
coal  fields,  and  ten  specified  tidewater  points. 

An  innocent  looking  little  question  reads  “Give 
the  cost  of  road  owned  by  the  respondent.”  Lest 
any  of  the  defendants  miss  the  importance  of 
this  query,  the  Commission  explains  that  the 
answer  should  be  based  on  “the  actual  cost  of  the 
property  and  the  actual  cost  of  additions  and  bet¬ 
terments  thereto,  (exclusive  of  additions  and  bet¬ 
terments  to  leased  or  controlled  roads),  less 
proper  allowances  for  property  abandoned  to 
June  30,  1912.”  The  Commission  says  further 
that  where  the  consideration  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  property  was  anything  other  than  cash,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  actual  consideration  should  be 
given  with  the  actual  cash  value  thereof  at  the 
date  the  property  was  acquired.  Discounts  on  se¬ 
curities  sold  must  not  be  included  in  cost  of 
property.  It  is  obvious  that  this  question  asks 
for  a  huge  mass  of  historical  matter  which  the 
older  railroads  of  the  country,  including  the 
anthracite  carriers,  do  not  possess  and  are  wholly 
unable  to  obtain.  It  may  be  surmised  that  the 
Commission  will  get  along  without  it.  Some  of 
the  railroads  have  prepared,  or  are  preparing, 
valuations  of  their  property,  based  on  cost  of 
reproduction  new,  and  will  offer  these  in  evidence 
as  their  best  answer  to  this  particular  question. 

One  question  calls  for  the  location,  assessed 
taxable  value,  insurance  carried  on  and  a  lirief 
description  of  each  trestle,  shed,  wharf,  dock, 
scales,  coal  stocking  plant,  storage  plant,  coal 
pocket,  bin,  building  and  office  space,  owned  b\ 
respondent  and  used  incident  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion,  handling  or  sale  of  anthracite  coal.  Mqnv 
complicated  questions  call  for  detailed  statistics 
as  to  the  shipment  and  routing  of  various  sizes 
of  coal  by  the  various  large  shippers.  Still  other 
questions  call  for  the  revenues  and  expenses  of 
railroads  and  coal  workings  for  many  past  years, 
average  costs  of  production  and  the  like. 
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New  York  Trade. 

Mild  Weather  Makes  the  Anthracite  Situ¬ 
ation  Easy — Bituminous  Trade 
Is  Stronger. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
New  York,  January  3d. 

Continued  mild  weather,  and  also  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  holidays,  has  materially  cur¬ 
tailed  the  consumption  of  domestic  sizes  of 
anthracite,  so  that  the  situation  is  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  easier  as  to  supply  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past  three  months.  Notwithstand- 
in<t  production  for  December  was  badly  dis¬ 
turbed  on  account  of  strikes  and  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  holidaj's  by  the  miners,  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  shipments  for  the  month  will  be 
very  little  below  those  of  December,  1911. 
However,  production  for  the  year  will  be  fully 
(), 500,000  tons  short  of  1911,  and  with  this 
shortage  must  also  be  reckoned  the  shortage 
of  coal  brought  about  by  the  distribution  of 
the  storage  stocks  last  spring. 

Had  we  had  a  normal  winter  so  far,  the 
situation  at  this  time  would  indeed  be  critical. 
Consumers  have  the  weather  to  thank  for  the 
easier  situation  which  now  obtains. 

At  the  moment,  premium  coals  are  weaker 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time.  At  New 
York  tidewater  ports,  egg  coal  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  middle  houses,  who  have  all  along 
dealt  in  premium  coals,  at  $5.50,  or  twenty- 
five  cents  over  the  company  circular.  Stove  and 
chestnut  are  offering  at  $6.15  and  $6.35,  per  ton, 
which  is  seventy-five  cents  under  the  high  water 
prices.  Independents  are  offering  coal  at  the  mines 
for  prompt  shipment  at  $4.50  to  $5.00  per  ton,  as 
against  $5.50  to  $6.00  per  ton  some  weeks 
ago.  It  appears  that  the  heavier  distribu¬ 
tion  of  company  coal  at  circular  prices  as 
brought  about  the  radical  reduction  in  prices 
of  premium  coals.  During  the  past  week 
there  has  been  very  little  buying  of  premium 
coals,  as  retail  dealers  have  held  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  mild  weather  and  the  restricted 
demand  from  consumers,  that  their  supplies 
of  company  coal  might  prove  ample  for  im¬ 
mediate  requirements.  At  the  moment  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  have  shown  good  judgment. 

Premium  coals  are  finding  their  best  sale  in 
the  northeastern  section  of  New  England, 
where  the  companies  were  not  able  to  make 
heavy  shipments  until  recently.  In  these  sec¬ 
tions,  the  weather  has  been  colder  than  at  the 
tidewater  markets,  and  consequently  the  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  for  immediate  consumption  has 
been  heavier.  This  has  brought  about  a  short¬ 
age  of  coal  in  these  restricted  territories. 

At  tidewater,  the  situation  is  easier  with 
most  of  the  dealers  receiving  sufficient  coal  to 
take  care  of  immediate  needs.  Those  com¬ 
panies  who  shipped  largely  to  the  lakes  and  to 
the  western  trade  during  the  summer  and  fall 
months,  are  now  sending  a  fair  tonnage  of  coal 
to  tidewater  and  to  all-rail  eastern  points. 

Of  the  steam  sizes,  pea  is  the  scarcest.  This 
is  being  offered  in  most  instances  at  an  ad¬ 
vance  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  ton  over 
the  circular.  The  shortage  of  pea  is  causing 
a  lot  of  trade  to  be  diverted  to  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  this  size  is  in  much  better  demand 
than  formerly.  Notwithstanding  offerings  of 
No.  1  buckwheat,  on  the  New  York  market 
have  been  heavy  for  weeks,  this  size  is  moving 
now  pretty  freely  at  the  circular,  which  is 
$2.50  to  $2.75,  according  to  the  port  loaded 
and  to  the  quality  of  coal.  At  the  lower  ports, 
this  low  price  may  be  shaded  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  Nos.  2  and  3  buckwheat  are  very 
plentiful,  and  these  sell  at  the  circular  and  be¬ 
low.  Supplies  of  inferior  No.  3  buckwheat 
have  been  so  very  plentiful  at  some  of  the 
lower  ports  that  they  are  offered  at  times  at 
such  prices  as  barely  cover  the  freight  charges. 
The  steam  size  market  is  suffering  from  a  lack 
of  .continuous  severe  cold  weather  which  wouhl 
greatly  stimulate  the  consumption  of  these  coals. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  soft  coal  trade  is  just  a 
little  stronger  than  it  was  a  week  ago,  not¬ 


withstanding  both  sales  and  production  had 
been  retarded  liy  the  observance  of  the  holi¬ 
days.  During  the  week  it  has  developed  that 
some  of  the  large  railways  are  very  short  of 
coal,  and  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  now  going  on  in  the  various  coal  fields  is  in 
the  interest  of  these  roads.  It  is  further 
pointed  out  that  some  of  the  large  consumers 
are  also  finding  their  stocks  of  coal  running 
low  and  that  they  too  are  coming  into  the 
market.  Within  a  week,  it  is  believed  that  a 
much  firmer  situation  will  develop,  and  that 
with  limited  production  this  week,  supplies  at 
the  principal  markets  will  become  very  light 
next  week  and  prices  generally  will  be  very 
firm,  if  not  materially  advanced.  It  is  believed 
that  no  few  of  the  operators  who  have  con¬ 
tracts  have  sold  more  coal  in  the  spot  markets, 
during  the  past  month  than  they  should  have 
done.  The  fancy  prices  that  have  been  paid 
for  spot  coals  for  prompt  shipment  have  in¬ 
duced  them  to  sell  coal  that  should  have  ap¬ 
plied  on  contract^  or  held  in  reserve  to  fill 
contract  requirements.  When  it  is  desired  to 
make  heavy  shipments  upon  contracts,  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  secure  all  the  railroad 
cars  needed  or  to  get  sufficient  labor  to  pro¬ 
duce  coal  to  the  extent  of  the  car  supply. 

In  the  central  Pennsylvania  fields  this  week 
coal  is  selling  at  the  mines  at  $1.75  to  $2.00 
per  ton.  Most  of  the  coals  are  ranging  at 
$1.75  and  $1.80  with  the  higher  grade  coals 
selling  up  to  $2.00.  At  tidewater,  prices  have 
not  been  in  accord  with  mine  prices.  Late 
last  week  the  market  at  New  York  was  quoted 
from  $3.25  to  $3.35  on  average  grades.  On 
Monday  there  was  very  little  call  for  coal  and 
some  lots  were  sold  as  low  as  $3.20.  Most 
holders  wanted  $3.35  to  $3.50.  Tuesday  there 
was  also  very  little  trading,  but  offers  were 
firm  and  quotations  ranged  from  $3.30  to 
$3.50. 

Car  supply  should  be  better  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  holidays,  as  the  railroads  will  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  collecting  empties. 
However,  few  of  the  mines  during  the  past 
week  have  been  able  to  get  out  more  than 
forty  per  cent  of  normal. 

The  Vessel  Situation. 

The  vessel  situation  is  easy  and  former  rates 
are  unchanged.  We  quote  current  rates  of 
freight  as  follows:  From  Hampton  Roads  to  . 
Boston,  seventy-five  to  ninety  cents;  to  points 
east  of  Boston,  $1  to  $2';  from  Philadelphia  to 
Boston,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  Portland, 
$1.25;  to  Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to  Searsport,  $1.75; 
to  sound  points,  seventy-five  to  ninety  cents; 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  ninety  cents;  to 
Providence,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  -New 
Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  cents;  to 
New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty-five  to  forty 
cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Prices  on  spots  coals  per  gross  ton  are: 


Somerset  County — 

N.  Y. 

Harbor. 

F.  O.  B. 
Mines. 
$1.85 
1.75 

Medium  grades  . 

.  3.30 

Ordinary  . 

.  3.20 

1.70 

Cambria  County — • 

Best  Miller  vein  . 

.  3.50 

2.00 

Cheaper  grades  . 

.  3.3.5 

1.80 

Clearbeld  County — 

Best  grade  . 

1.70 

Ordinary  grades  . 

Indiana  County — 

l.'C5 

Best  grade  . 

.  3.25 

e  ■  1.75 

Medium  grade  . 

Maryland — 

(leorge’s  Creek,  big  vein . 

.  3.15 

»  1.70 

.  3.20 

2.10 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  3,25 

1.60 

Best  gas,,44->nch  lump  . 

Best  grade,  rtin-of-mine  . 

.  3.00 

1.10 

.  3.25 

l.fiO 

(las  slack  . 

1.35 

New  England  Trade. 


Boston,  January  2d, —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  holiday,  a  continuation  of  unseason- 
al.de  weather,  and  the  lack  of  improvement  in 
receipts  have  combined  to  take  all  the  snap  out 
of  the  New  England  coal  business.  The  chief 
topic  of  conversation  among  the  trade  centers 
is  the  investigation  of  anthracite  prices  and  the 
supply  of  coal  being  carried  on  by  Federal  and 


municipal  authorities  and  the  Ibiitcd  Tmprovc- 
nu-nt  Association. 

I  he  I'cder.'d  authorities  have  had  conferences 
with  the  Lhiitcd  Imivrovcmcnt  Association  and 
many  dealers  who  maintain  that  the  price  of 
anthracite  had  to  be  raised  because  of  a  short¬ 
age  in  the  supply.  This  is  denied  hy  the  Improve¬ 
ment  Association.  The  Improvement  Association 
has  placed  before  Attorney-General  Swift  and  the 
Massachusetts  district  police  facts  claimed'  to  be 
of  an  incriminating  nature,  which  are  being  in¬ 
vestigated.  The  Federal,  state  and  municipal 
authorities  have  given  out  no  statement,  but  it 
is  intimated  that  orders  from  Washington  may 
result  in  the  case  being  taken  from  the  hands  of 
the  state  authorities  and  the  dealers  prosecuted 
at  Washington  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 
At  the  same  time  Commerce  Commissioner 
Prouty  has  been  carrying  on  an  investigation  of 
the  local  railroad  companies  and  their  manner 
of  handling  coal  cars  and  those  carrying  other 
articles  of  commerce.  Evidence  was  brought  out 
that  the  New  Haven  system  had  made  a  contract 
with  the  Keystone  Coa]  &  Coke  Company  to  sup¬ 
ply  40,000  tons  of  soft,  coal  per  month  till  April 
1,  1913,  and  with  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  for  55,000  tons  a  month  for  five  years 
beginning  April  1,  1912. 

The  holidays  and  strikes  of  miners  have  seri¬ 
ously  interrupted  the  movement,  of  anthracite, 
which  in  turn  has  been  reflected  in  local  receipts. 
In  speaking  of  the  outlook  for  the  new  year,  one 
of  the  agents  for  a  large  operator  says  he'  sees 
little  for  encouragement  and  in  his  opinion  coaI 
will  not  be  plentiful  for  at  least  six  months.  For 
that  reason  he  looks  for  more  or  less  agitation 
against  and  troubles  for  dealers  and  railroads 
handling  the  product.  The  only  spot  cargoes  of¬ 
fering  are  independent  coal  and  prices  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  how  badly  the  retailer  or  consumer 
wants  the  lot.  Most  of  the  independent  coal  sell¬ 
ing  now  is  going  to  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  points.  Good  grades  of  independent 
egg,  stove  and  nut  have  changed  hands  recently 
at  $7.40  to  $7.60  a  ton  alongside  wharf.  This  price 
does  not  include  screening  or  landing  charges. 

In  some  sections  of  New  England  stocks  of 
bituminous  are  exceptionally  small  and  it  is  inti¬ 
mated  that  some  of  the  manufacturing  plants  will 
be  obliged  to  close  unless  relief  comes  soon. 
Naturally,  lo.cal  dealers  are  experiencing  consid¬ 
erable  difficulty  in  keeping  customers  satisfied. 
Everything  coming  in  is  applied  at  once  to  con¬ 
tract  orders,  and  no  sales  of  spot  cargoes  have 
been  made  during  the  past  week.  Based  on  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  spot  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
coals  are  easily  worth  $4.75  to  $5  a  ton  f.o.b. 
cars  Mystic  Wharf.  The  loading  situation  at 
Hampton  Roads  ports  is  said  to  be  even  worse 
than  it  was  a  week  ago.  Crafts  loading  bitumi¬ 
nous  are  sometimes  obliged  to  wait  a  week  or 
more  before  securing  full  cargoes. 

Pennsylvania  shippers  of  bituminous  have  not 
been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  general  condi¬ 
tions  and  are  “making  hay  while  the  sun  shines.” 
Dealers  are  shipping  everything  by  rail  and  have 
succeeded  in  getting  iilto  New  England  a  very 
fair  tonnage.  The  keen  demand  for  bituminous 
has  resulted  in  a  genc,^l  marking  up  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  cents  a  toiitin  Pennsylvania  grades. 
The  extreme  range  is  from  $1.60  to  $2.25  per 
ton  at  the  mines,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  done  this  week  was  on  a  basis  of  $1.75  to 
$2.25. 

Retail  dealers  continue  to  report  little  call  fpr 
anthracite  owing  to  the  unseasonable  weather. 
Many  believe  that  from  now  on  the  demand  will 
continue  to  decrease,  rather  than  increase.  They 
figure  the  average  household  user  has  enough 
stock  on  hand  to  carry  them  along  until  sprjng. 
The  retail  soft  coal  businesses  good,  but  njo^f  of 
ic  is  on  orders  placed  eaVlier  in  the  season,'^  ll- 

Thc  freight  rate  market  is  a  shade  easiof^  ..The 
general  asking  rate  on  •  vessels  froln 
Roads  ports  to  Boston  isVnow  seventy'’ tQ^ftV'W'fy" 
five  cents  a  ton,  as  com^jn'red  with  seventy-five  jo- 
cighty  cents  a  week  ago.  Thp  easing  off  ,ln  priees.^ 
is  due  to  an  almost  absolute  absence  of  ofiarferv; 
ing. 


The  new  coal  breaker  recently  built  by  the 
Wilkes  Barre  Coal  Company,  on  the,  tract  of 
land  that  it  secured  from  Joseph  M.  Stark,'’ 
near  Hudson,  is  about  ready  for  operation.  A 
switch  half  a  mile  long  is  being  constructed, 
to  connect  the  breaker  with  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Railroad. 
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Washing  Indiana  Coal  to  Give  a  Perfect  Product 


The  Gould  Coal  Washing  &  Mining  Compan}' 
of  Indianapolis  has  taken  a  most  radical  posi¬ 
tion  in  introducing  the  intensive  method  into  the 
coal  mining  business  of  Indiana.  It  was  not  only 
a  new  idea,  but  it  was  a  bold  one.  It  was 
done  as  a  result  of  careful  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning.  With  a  full  realization  of  the  many  new 
problems  involved,  it  was  a  wise  move. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  study  this 
innovation  in  Indiana  coal  mining  methods,  and 
to  show  to  the  trade  the  point  of  view  taken  by 
the  company  when  it  decided  to  wash  Indiana 
XV).  6  coal. 

We  will  start  from  the  origin  of  the  idea, 
which  has  now  taken  the  shape  of  a  completely 
equipped,  smooth-running  washery  that  can  turn 
out  every  working  day  1,000  tons  of  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  bituminous  coals  mined  in  the 
country. 

Morton  L.  Gould,  president  of  the  Gould  Coal 
Washing  &  Mining  Company,  is  a  practical  coal 
man  of  many  years  experience.  For  the  last 
twelve  years  he  has  made  his  home  in  Indiana, 
has  been  a  keen  and  close  student  of  the  coal 


The  Gould  Coal  Washing  &  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  Takes  to  Careful  Preparation  to 
Capture  a  Home  Market  Formerly  Sup¬ 
plied  by  Distant  Coals  —  “Pioneer” 
Washed  Coal  Introduced  to  a  Broad 
Market, 

business  of  that  state,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
was  the  manager  of  the  Shirley  Hill  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  This  property  is  located  about  midway 
between  the  towns  of  Sullivan  and  Linton,  in 
Sullivan  county,  Indiana,  and  is  served  by  the 
Vandalia  railroad,  the  spur  on  which  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  located  taking  the  main  line  of  the  Van¬ 
dalia  at  Bushrod.  The  Gould  Coal  Washing  & 
Mining  Company’s  property  is  the  terminal  of 
the  spur  that  serves  the  mines  on  the  Vandalia 
road  operating  in  Greene  and  Sullivan  counties. 
Keep  this  railroad  connection  in  mind,  for  it  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  problem.  Note  also 
that  during  this  year  of  car  shortage,  when  many 
operations  have  suffered  great  annoyance  and 


great  loss  through  insufficient  car  service,  the 
fiould  Coal  Washing  &  Mining  Company  has 
been  able  to  keep  its  customers  in  thoroughly 
good  humor.  You  have,  now,  the  location  of  the 
seat  of  the  operation  of  the  Gould  Coal  Washing 
&  Mining  Company,  and  you  know  the  railroad 
connection.  Tliey  are  both  most  satisfactory. 

Now,  then,  let  ns  dig  a  little  deeper  before  we 
go  back  to  the  property  itself,  and  find  out  the  real 
reason  for  building  the  first  high  grade  coal 
washing  plant  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Gould  has  been  for  twelve  years  engaged 
in  marketing  Indiana  coal.  He  has  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  most  disagreeable  fact  that  in 
the  natural  home  market  for  Indiana  coal,  that 
coal  has  been  and  is  being  ignored,  preference 
being  e.xpressed  for  other  coals  from  the  eastern 
fields.  Whole  sections  of  Indiana  are  under  the 
spell  of  eastern  coals,  to  an  extent  that  shuts  out 
the  local  product  absolutely.  Profitable  business 
is  lost,  distant  fields  have  to  be  invaded,  and  the 
coal  of  Indiana  has  to  be  sold  in  many  instances 
at  a  price  that  spells  almost  no  margin.  In  oth¬ 
er  words,  Indiana  is  compelled  to  take  the  milk — 


Near  View  of  the  Gould  Washer  Showing  the  Loading  Devices  and  Coal  Ready  for  Shipment. 
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This  view  gives  an  idea  of  the  compactness  of  the  plant.  On  one  corner  is  the  tipple  immediately  above  the  shaft.  It  feeds  its  coal  directly  to  the 
washery,  which  is  the  last  word  in  space  economy.  From  the  washery  the  coal  goes  straight  to  the  railroad  car  for  shipment  to  market.  Thus  the 
coal  is  under  one  roof  from  raw  stage  to  finished  product.  This  is  a  distinct  change  from  former  methods  which  made  of  the  tipple  and  washery 
separate  and  detached  buildings. 
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No.  1] 


General  View  of  the  Gould  Coal  Washing  &  Mining  Company’s  Washer,  with  the  Reservoir  in  the  Foreground. 


a  good  deal  of  it  of  the  skimmed  variety — while 
the  eastern  fields  step  in  and  drink  the  real 
cream.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  watch  this  perform¬ 
ance,  and  Mr.  Gould  never  pretended  to  enjo> 
it.  What  is,  perhaps,  more  to  the  point:  In¬ 
diana  coal  was  not  only  blocked  out  of  a  home 
market,  but  there  was  a  zone  to  the  south,  an¬ 
other  to  the  southwest  and  a  third  to  the 
northwest  where  it  did  not  travel  freely.  Some 
said  it  was  freight  rates  that  barred  the  way; 
others  said  that  Illinois  coal  was  the  barrier. 
Mr.  Gould  is  a  coal  man;  he  saw  that  quality 
is  first  preparation,  and  given  a  clean  coal  he 


knew  that  other  barriers  could  be  removed. 
What  was,  to  him,  a  determination  to  capture 
the  home  market  was  only,  therefore,  the  first 
essential  proof  of  his  theory.  If  he  could 
with  a  clean,  carefully  sized  coal  supplant  the 
eastern  product  with  its  high  repute  for  qual¬ 
ity,  he  could  easily  overcome  the  less  strong 
competition  to  the  west.  Thus  the  capture  of 
his  home  market  was  only  the  first  step  in 
his  program — the  opening  of  the  first  door  to 
the  broader  market.  Good  preparation  was 
the  key.  Having  the  key  and  the  first  door 
open,  he  could  send  his  coal  south  into  and 


through  Kentucky,  where  coal  is  not  so  clean; 
over  the  southern  route  into  St.  Louis  and  the 
southwest,  and  over  the  northern  route  into 
the  north  and  far  west. 

But  until  he  could  get  that  careful  prepara¬ 
tion  he  could  not  help  himself  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  matter  what  might  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  the  eastern  coal  was,  as  it  stood, 
better  coal  than  the  Indiana  product.  The 
consumers  had  been  taught  this  vital  les¬ 
son,  and  had  finally  become  confirmed  users 
of  the  rival  coal.  There  was  but  one  pos¬ 
sible  solution  of  the  problem.  If  Indiana 


^1 

A  Rear  View  of  the  Gould  Washery,  Showing  in  Detail  the  Method  of  Carrying  Off  the  Offal. 
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This  View  Shows  the  Gould  No.  1  “Pioneer”  Washed  Egg  Ready  for  the  Market. 

This  Pioneer  No.  1  washed  coal  is  the  product  depended  upon  by  the  Gould  Coal  Washing'  &  Min¬ 
ing  Company  to  give  it  a  hearing  among  discriminating  domestic  coal  users  in  Indiana.  This 
trade  has  been  committed  to  eastern  coal.  To  an  extent  this  product  is  the  central  point  of  the 


appeal  which  the  company  intends  to  make, 
extreme  care  is  taken  with  its  preparation. 

coal  could  by  any  method  be  made  equally  good 
in  quality  with  its  eastern  competitors,  it  could 
then  meet  them  in  competition  and  displace  them, 
or  at  least  share  with  them  the  juicy  part  of  the 
trade.  Could  this  trick  be  turned?  Was  any 
other  field  doing  it? 

A  glance  westward  to  the  great  Illinois  field, 
with  its  many  washeries,  was  the  answer.  If  by 
careful  washing  and  sizing  the  Illinois  operators, 
located  in  practically  the  same  character  of  coun¬ 
try,  could  wash  their  coal  and  sell  it  at  a  good 
profit,  Indiana  could.  Why  had  not  Indiana  done 
it  ? 

There  is  a  chance  right  here  for  a  long  article 
on  differences  in  mining  and  labor  conditions, 
freight  rates  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  is 
not  worth  while. 

The  building  of  a  complete  modern  washery. 
planned  and  erected  by  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer 
Company  of  Chicago,  was  the  solution  of  the 
proper  way  to  get  for  Indiana  the  business  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  The  fact  was  faced  squarely 
— Indiana  coal  must  be  prepared  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  absolutely  equal  in  qual¬ 
ity  with  its  competitors,  if  it  was  to  get  the 
best  near-at-home  business,  as  well  as  to  enter 
the  great  outer  zone  in  competition  with  Illi¬ 
nois  washed  coal.  Very  good.  A  washery 
was  the  solution.  What  coal  was  to  be  washed, 
and  where  was  the  washery  to  be  built? 

Selecting  the  Coal. 

When  the  properties  of  the  Shirley  Hill  Coal 
Company  were  leased,  a  year  ago,  there  was  one 
part  of  its  acreage  that  appealed  particularly  to 
Mr.  Gould,  and  without  bothering  about  detail  he 
secured  it,  and  immediately  formed  the  Gould 
Coal  Washing  &  Mining  Company. 

This  tract  was  underlaid  with  a  seam  of  No.  6 
coal,  had  on  it  a  good  steel  tipple  and  had  been 
under  Mr.  Gould’s  management  in  common 
with  other  Shirley  Hill  properties  for  several 


Seeing-  the  importance  of  its  proper  reception 

years.  He  knew  it  like  a  book.  It  had  been 
producing  well ;  its  conditions  from  a  mining 
point  of  view  were  e.xceptionally  good ;  it  had 
the  right  railroad,  and  it  was  so  located  that  by 


proper  engineering  a  thoroughly  reliable  water 
supply  could  be  secured.  And  there  you  arc. 

It  only  needed  a  washery  to  produce  a  coal 
that  would  have  every  good  feature  that  the  best 
possible  Indiana  coal  should  have,  to  be  ready  to 
buck  the  line  against  coal  in  the  west. 

We  have  run  a  bit  ahead  of  our  story,  be¬ 
cause  back  of  this  smooth  running  washery,  that 
is  so  well  shown  in  our  illustrations,  lie  days  and 
weeks  of  struggle  to  secure  it.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task ;  no  one  had  done  it  before ;  it  might 
not  be  profitable ;  capital  is  easy  to  secure  some¬ 
times,  otherwise  not  so  much  so,  but  the  washery 
is  built  in  the  heart  of  the  Indiana  field.  Its  jigs 
are  bobbing  merrily  in  the  tanks,  and  the 
great  bins  are  pouring  out  their  perfect  product 
every  day.  Let  it  go  at  that. 

We  have  now  told  j'ou  why  this  fine  washery 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  Indiana  field,  and  we  wiU 
now  take  up  the  really  vital  part  of  this  article, 
which  is  to  make  you  so  well  acquainted  with  its 
mechanical  details,  and  its  finished  product,  that 
you  will  forever  hereafter  use  and  know 
‘‘Pioneer  Washed  Coal,  Indiana’s  Finest.” 

The  Water  Supply. 

Hefore  wc  discuss  the  coal,  we  want  ;i  word 
with  you  about  the  water  in  which  it  has  to  be 
cleansed,  in  order  to  become  “Pioneer  Washed.” 
We  had  one  photograph  made  to  show  the  water 
-'Upply  for  the  washery.  As  has  already  been 
hinted,  Mr.  Gould  knew  the  lay  of  the  land  in 
this  part  of  Indiana  perfectly.  His  knowledge  of 
the  watershed  in  and  about  the  property  the 
Gould  Coal  Washing  &  Mining  Company  had  se¬ 
cured,  enabled  him  to  build  the  reservoir  shown 
in  part  in  the  illustration,  and  it  is  a  good  reser¬ 
voir.  In  ordinary  times  it  holds  twenty  millions 
of  gallons  of  water,  and  it  has  got  to  be  a  mighty 
prolonged  dry  spell  that  will  put  it  out  of  com¬ 
mission.  In  addition  to  this  open  supply,  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  the  new  washery  is  an  aban- 


Here  Is  Given  an  Idea  of  What  Gould  No.  2  “Pioneer”  Washed  Stove  Coal  Looks  Like. 


All  the  sizes  of  Gould’s  “Pioneer”  washed  coal  are 
coal  is,  therefore,  committed  to  particular 
preparation  is  scrutinized  with  extreme  care 
carry  conviction.  This  domestic  product  alms 


based  on  the  preparation  of  anthracite.  The  stove 
uses  in  the  domestic  trade  and  naturally  the 
that  the  appeal  to  careful  buyers  may  not  fail  to 
to  please  a  g-lven  clientele. 
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“Pioneer”  No.  3  Washed  Nut  on  Track  Ready  for  Shipment  to  Market. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  steam  trade  of  this  time  is  its  insistence  upon  carefully  sized  and  cleaned 
coal.  The  G-ould  “Pioneer”  steam  sizes  take  this  peculiarity  into  account;  the  coal  is  prepared 
in  a  way  to  aid  the  steam  user  in  getting-  the  best  results  from  his  furnace  and  boiler.  This  is 
assured  by  the  fact  of  exact  cleaning'. 


cloned  sliaft  that  is  a  gigantic  bottle  that  holds 
always  in  reserve  several  millions  of  gallons 
more. 

Further  than  that,  it  is  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  Gould  Coal  Washing  &  Mining  Company  to 
so  conserve  its  coal  seam,  that  at  the  time  when 
coal  is  in  light  demand,  to  wit,  summer  time, 
will  naturally  be  low  water  time,  when  such  an 
event  will  cause  it  the  least  annoyance. 

In  brief,  the  policy  of  the  company  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  but  a  perfect  product,  sell  it  at  a 
decent  profit,  or  keep  it  in  the  ground  until  it 
can.  So  much  for  water.  What  of  the  coal  to  he 
washed  ? 

.Admitting  without  argument  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  good  coal  produced  in  Indiana,  the  Gould  Coal 
Washing  &  Mining  Company  stands  firmly  on 
the  proposition  that  the  No.  (i  seam  of  Indiana 
coal,  when  completely  freed  of  impurities  by  per¬ 
fect  washing,  is  the  very  best  coal  mined  in  tliat 
fortunate  state.  The  company  intends  to  pro\  e 
this  first,  and  let  the  argument  part  (jf  the  ])rop- 
osition  take  care  of  itself. 

Making  the  Claim  Good. 

By  thorough  advertising,  by  eamstant  in-.ister.ce 
upon  boiler  tests,  by  demonstration  in  stoves,  fur¬ 
naces  and  every  burning  appliance  it  can  reach, 
the  eoinjiany  presents  “I’ioneer  Washed”  coal 
solely  on  its  merits;  it  stands  or  falls  on  it^ 
(|uality  and  the  service  that  goes  with  it. 

The  war  is  to  he  pushed  right  into  the  enemy’s 
country.  Wherever  outside  coal  has  secured  a 
ffiothold;  in  every  market  where  bituminous 
eoal  buyers  can  he  reached  on  an  e(|uahle  rate, 
“Pioneer  Washed”  coal  is  going  to  have  a  trial. 
Once  a  trial  has  been  secured,  the  company  has 
no  fear  of  not  getting  the  business. 

'fhc  coal  washery  is  built  alongside  the  tipple, 
and  is  designed  to  handle  the  three  and  one- 
half  inch  screenings.  This  coal  is  received 


direct  from  the  shaker  screens  and  delivered 
to  a  continuous  bucket  type  of  raw  coal  ele¬ 
vator.  A  crusher  is  installed  so  that  at  any 
time  mine  run  coal  may  be  crushed  and 
washed. 


The  raw  coal  is  delivered  from  th?  elevator  into 
a  large  raw  coal  bin,  wdiich  supplies  two  Stewart 
jumbo  type  jigs.  These  jigs  have  a  capacity  of 
fifty  tons  per  hour  each. 

The  refuse  from  the  jig  bo-xes  settles  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jig  tanks,  which  are  hoppered  to 
a  refuse  tank  placed  between  the  two  jigs.  The 
refuse  is  elevated  from  this  tank  and  conveyed 
by  means  of  a  large  chute  to  the  side  of  the 
building,  from  which  it  is  taken  aw'ay  by  mule 
haulage.  This  chute  is  designed  to  contain  pos¬ 
sibly  ten  tons  of  refuse,  and  is  provided  with  a 
gate  at  the  discharge. 

The  washed  coal  flows  from  the  jigs  in  a 
sluiceway  to  a  revolving  draining  screen  in¬ 
stalled  over  the  settling  tank.  This  screen  is 
provided  with  a  five-si.xteenths  inch  perforated 
jacket.  The  fine  coal  is  directed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  settling  tank  and  is  elevated  to  the 
washed  coal  bins.  Coal  which  passes  through 
the  screen  is  discharged  into  the  nut  coal  ele¬ 
vator,  and  elevated  to  a  set  of  shaker  screens 
over  the  top  of  the  bins. 

The  washed  coal  bin  is  located  over  the  slack 
track,  and  has  five,  compartments,  one  for  each 
size  of  coal  produced. 

The  Sizes  of  Coal. 

The  washed  coal  shaker  screens  are  provided 
with  the  following  perforations:  Two  and  one- 
fourth  inch;  one  and  one-half  inch;  three-quar¬ 
ter  inch  and  five-sixteenths  inch.  There  is 
also  a  small  section  of  screen  plate  with  one- 
si.xteenth  inch  perforations.  These  screens 
produce  five  sizes  of  coal,  as  follows: 

Sj/^-inch  to  or  No.  1  egg. 

2l4-inch  to  iH  or  No.  2  stove. 

Ijz2-inch  to  ^  or  No.  3  nut. 

%-inch  to  Tff  or  No.  4  pea. 

•Through  tc  or  No.  5  fine. 

The  above  gives  briefly  the  flow  of  the 


“Pioneer”  No.  4  Washed  Pea  Coal,  One  of  thsrSizes  Appealing  to  the  Steam  Trade. 


lucUa'na  is  becoming'  rapidly  a  factory  state.  IVIost  of  those  factories  grew  up  around  natural  gas 
which  was  easily  handled.  These  plants  are  now  taking  to  coal  but  demand  a  fuel  which  gives 
good  results  with  little  trouble.  The  Gould  washed  sizes  are  fitted  to  this  particular  need; 
indeed  they  were  designed  to  supply  just  that  class  of  trade. 
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The  Revolving  Screen  Where  the  Coal  Is  Drained  as  It  Comes  from  the  Washer. 

This  screen  primarily  was  designed  merely  to  drain  the  water  from  the  coal  before  deliverings 
it  to  the  shaker  screen  for  careful  sizing'.  However,  a  very  fine  coal  passes  through  with 
the  water  and  this  product — “Pioneer”  No.  5 — makes  the  fifth  size  which  is  used  exclusively 
for  boiler  coal  or  for  a  mixttire  in  coke  ovens. 


together  with  fine  coal  is  all  returned  to  the' 
settling  tank,  and  the  coal  elevated  to  a  stop¬ 
ping  bin. 

The  washed  coal  bins  are  provided  with 
steam  jacketed  gates,  with  perforated  slides 
and  drip  pans,  so  that  the  usual  nuisance  of 
dripping  water  under  the  bin  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  This  construction  also  prevents  freez¬ 
ing  from  severe  weather. 

To  the  man  who  is  fond  of  detail  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  will  be  of  interest;  Steam  for 
the  plant  is  supplied  by  four  150-horsepower 
boilers — two  Brownell  Company’s  and  two 
.Atlas.  The  electric  generator  is  a  150  k.  w. 
Goodman  Manufacturing  Company’s  machine, 
and  the  hoisting  engines  were  made  by  the 
Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Company,  of  Bra¬ 
zil,  Ind.  The  daily  capacity  of  the  mine  is 
1,200  tons,  but  with  improvements  in  imme¬ 
diate  contemplation  it  can  readily  be  brought 
up  to  1,500  tons  per  day.  About  sixty  per  cent 
of  this  output  is  now  washed,  but  the  wash- 
ery  can  readily  take  care  of  the  further  in¬ 
crease  in  output. 

Personal  Supervision. 

The  superintendent,  Joseph  Stevenson,  has 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Gould  for  a  dozen 
years,  and  is  on  the  ground  constantly.  It 
would  be  a  clever  observer  who  could  pick 
him  out  from  the  employes  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  he  is  always  moving  from  one 
point  to  another. 

The  mine  is  a  mine,  but  the  washery  is  the 
pride  of  his  life.  Think  of  it;  he  has  it  washed 
down  like  a  dairy  farm  building  every  night; 
he  likes  things  clean.  Speaking  of  efficiency, 
it  takes  just  two  men  to  handle  every  bit 
of  the  mechanism  of  this  washery.  The  boil¬ 
ers,  electric  plant  and  hoisting  engine  are  all 
housed  in  neatly  constructed  tile  buildings  and 
a  pumping  plant  with  ample  fire  hose  equip¬ 
ment  adds  most  materially  to  the  safety  of  the 
whole  plant. 


coal  through  the  plant  from  its  final  receipt 
from  the  tipple  to  its  final  placement  in  the 
washed  coal  bins  for  shipment.  The  plant  is 
constructed  entirely  of  wood,  all  the  machin¬ 
ery  being  housed,  and  the  building  well  lighted 
and  provided  with  steam  heat.  The  roofs  arc 
covered  with  composition  roofing,  and  the 
plant  is  arranged  with  the  tipple  at  one  side 
and  the  washed  coal  bins  at  the  other,  these 
bins  being  so  located  that  cars  can  be  dropped 
under  the  tipple  and  receive  washed  coal.  The 
machinery  is  all  heavily  constructed,  and 
clutches  have  been  provided  so  that  the  raw 
coal  portion  can  be  run  independent  of  the 
washery.  As  the  raw  coal  bin  supplying  the 
jigs  is  large,  the  tipple  can  operate  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time  while  any  adjust¬ 
ments  might  be  made  in  the  washery,  or  vice 
versa.  The  elevators  for  handling  the  wet 
material  are  provided  with  slow  moving  per¬ 
forated  buckets  so  that  coal  or  refuse  on  which 
a  stream  of  water  constantly  plays  may  be 
well  drained.  The  washed  coal  shaker  screens 
are  constructed  with  wood  hanger  rods  and 
wood  side  connecting  rods.  They  operate  at 
a  speed  of  135  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
are  supported  by  a  very  heavy  rigid  wood 
framework. 

The  Final  Cleaning. 

Sprays  are  installed  so  that  each  size  of  coal 
before  being  delivered  to  its  bin,  is  carefuPy 
cleaned  of  any  smaller  sizes.  This  makes  a 
very  efficient  sizing  of  the  coal.  The  water. 


The  Shaker  Screen  of  the  Gould  Washery,  the  Center  of  Exact  Sizing. 

This  is  the  resrulatlon  shaker  screen  designed  by  Heberts  &  Schaefer  Co.  It  Is  so  moved  as  to 
give  exact  sizing,  which  is  the  main  thing  demanded  by  those  furnace  cwners  who  are  care¬ 
ful  to  get  the  coal  exactly  fitted  to  their  needs.  This  is  a  pivotal  point  in  the  plant,  as  exact 
sizing  is  watched  as  closely  as  cleaning. 
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down  to  the  No.  5,  there  is  no  size  or  com- 
binatit)!!  of  sizes  that  the  Gould  Coal  Wash¬ 
ing  &  Mining  Company  cannot  produce.  The 
company  realizes  perfectly  that  the  coal  mer¬ 
chandising  of  today  and  especially  of  tomor¬ 
row,  demands  coal  prepared  to  meet  special 
needs. 

“What  kind  of  coal  is  needed  to  meet  your 
practical  requirements,  so  that  you  may  get 
the  utmost  heat  value  for  your  money?”  is 
practically  the  question  asked  of  every  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  service  rendered  by  the  Gould  Coal 
Washing  &  Mining  Company  includes  the 
working  out  of  a  correct  answer  to  the  above 
question,  until  the  need  is  properly  met. 

With  "Pioneer  Washed”  and  “Pioneer 
Lump”  goes  the  coal,  the  preparation,  the  in¬ 
telligent  service,  that  causes  the  company  to 
make  the  claim  of  producing  the  finest  coal 
mined  in  Indiana.  “Pioneer  Washed”  coal, 
by  reason  of  its  quality  and  equable  freight 
rates,  has  every  claim  upon  the  trade  and  w’ill 
(jnly  need  to  lie  used  to  assure  it  a  permanent 
place  in  the  list  of.  popular  and  economical 
coals  of  the  west  and  northwest. 


Hauling  Away  the  Refuse  from  a  Chute  Designed  for  That  Purpose. 


Advertisement. 


It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  the 
results  of  the  company’s  practical  experience 
in  mining  Indiana  coal.  This  entire  plant 
that  we  are  describing  is  an  efficient  plant, 
planned  so  that  there  is  the  minimum  of  lost 
motion  in  its  operation.  Distances  between 
things  to  be  done  are  short;  competent  men 
are  within  jumping  distance  of  every  impor¬ 
tant  feature.  For  instance,  a  little  fire  took 
place  in  the  blacksmith  shop  the  other  day, 
and  inside  of  two  minutes  the  fire  hose  was 
putting  it  out.  The  day  the  writer  was  there 
an  angle  iron  broke  on  one  of  the  cages;  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  eight  men 
grappled  with  the  broken  cage,  snatched  off 
the  car  of  coal  it  contained,  temporarily  re¬ 
paired  the  break  and  hoisting  was  resumed. 
\  car  of  washed  coal  was  loaded  in  two  min¬ 
utes  actual  time.  And  so  it  was  all  over  the 
place;  ever3qhing  moves  swiftly  because  the 
company  has  learned  the  wonderful  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  partner  out  of  every  man  that  works  for  it. 

Location  of  Headquarters. 

The  main  offices  of  the  company  are  in  the 
Terminal  building,  Indianapolis,  and  from  this" 
point  officers  are  constantly  in  touch  with  the 
mine  by  telephone.  Mr.  Gould  directs  its  oper¬ 
ation.  Associated  with  him  is  Wm.  T.  Wyman, 
vice-president,  who  has  been  connected  with 
him  for  years,  and  Frank  E.  Nichols,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  who  has,  for  twelve  years, 
been  the  president’s  right  hand  in  all  details 
of  office  management.  From  this  Indianapo- 
li.s  office  all  the  “Pioneer”  washed  coal  is  sold. 

The  reader  will  recall  that  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  coal  produced  by  the  Gould  Coal  Wash¬ 
ing  &  Mining  Company  is  sent  through  the 
washing  plant;  what  of  the  other  forty  per 
cent? 

One  Point  of  Appeal. 

Carefully  prepared,  both  above  and  below 
ground,  this  forty  per  cent  is  sent  to  the 
market  as  “Pioneer  Lump,”  and  really  clean 
No.  6  coal  is  as  fine  a  lump  as  the  market 
gets.  The  sizes  from  three  and  one-half  inches 
down  must  be  washed  right.  “Pioneer  Lump” 
is  right  without  washing. 

Note  carefully  that  starting  with  their 
“Pioneer  Lump”  coal  and  washing  and  sizing 


Near  View  of  the  Jig  Room  Which  Shows  the  Refuse  Elevator. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

Prevalence  of  the  Holiday  Spirit  and 
Small  Strikes  Shorten  the  Supply 
and  Help  Prices. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1400  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  January  2d. 

Anthracite  markets  seem  to  have  gained  a  lit¬ 
tle  strength  this  week  in  the  sense  of  a  stiffening 
of  spot  prices  for  ready  coal,  which  has  not  been 
very  plentiful.  The  tendency  toward  an  easy 
situation  was  balked  not  only  by  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son,  but  by  several  local  strikes  that  took  out  a 
considerable  tonnage  during  the  month.  The 
miners  have  prospered  this  year  and  naturally 
put  on  the  biggest  Christmas  ever,  so  that  there 
has  been  but  little  work.  Following  the  snow 
storm,  however,  we  had  open  weather  with  con¬ 
siderable  rain  and  this  week  has  been  an  un¬ 
usually  mild  one,  so  that  demands  from  domestic 
consumers  have  been  comparatively  light.  Lo¬ 
cally  there  has  been  little  difficulty,  but  some 
nearby  cities  have  gone  short  and  offered  fancy 
figures  to  get  immediate  relief. 

Bituminous  conditions  are  quite  firm  still,  with 
but  small  possibility  of  anything  but  an  advance. 
On  account  of  curtailment  of  production  and  con¬ 
tinued  shortage  of  cars  many  hold  that  present 
prices  of  $1.75  and  up  for  Pennsylvania  coals 
and  $1.55-$1.60  for  West  Virginia  coals  is  the  top 
figure  for  this  season,  though  they  expect  that 
strength  to  hold  its  own  till  contract  season. 
There  is  but  little  coal  at  the  piers  and  some  of 
that  has  passed  at  $1.90  and  $2.00.  Slack  is  very 
scarce  still,  so  that  buyers  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  asking  for  run-of-mine  in  the  same 
breath  and  are  paying  the  same  price  for  it.  Coke 
is  a  trifle  dull,  but  strong  on  price  in  the  few 
trades  noted.  All  bituminous  conditions  are  ex¬ 
traordinary,  but  two  weeks  more  of  this  tame 
weather  would  tend  to  soften  things. 


Trade  Briefs. 

W.  R.  McTurk  is  passing  the  holiday  season 
at  the  shore. 

E.  Kelley  Rothstein,  of  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  visited 
the  Philadelphia  office  Tuesday. 

Arnold  Gerstell,  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son,  is 
spending  the  holidays  with  his  father  in  West 
V'irginia. 

Mortimer  D.  Williams,  sales  agent  for  Whit¬ 
ney  &  Kemmerer  in  Boston,  was  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  office  Monday. 

A.  J.  Carty,  of  Carty  &  Smith,  has  gone  south 
with  a  party  of  friends  for  a  hunt  in  Georgia 
and  a  stay  in  Florida. 

J.  J.  Haslett,  of  the  Henderson  Coal  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  left  here  yesterday  for  the  west  after 
several  weeks  in  and  near  Philadelphia. 

Cortright  Coal  Company  are  distributing  to 
their  friends  some  very  attractive  novelties  made 
from  anthracite  coal  with  their  name  inscribed 
on  them  as  holiday  souvenirs. 

George  Pauli,  vice-president  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  advises  his  many 
Philadelphia  friends  of  the  arrival  of  Mary 
Louise,  a  new  nine-and-a-half  pound  daughter, 
at  his  home. 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer  will  shortly  acquire  ad¬ 
ditional  space  adjoining  their  present  quarters 
in  the  Stephen  Girard  Building,  which  will  be 
furnished  with  new  desks  and  accessories,  making 
their  offices  keep  pace  with  increasing  tonnage. 

The  strike  of  1,500  men  at  Centralia  Colliery 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  which  lasted 
nine  days  and  caused  a  loss  in  tonnage  of  about 
25,000  tons,  was  terminated  Monday  by  a  truce 
which  leaves  the  adjustment  to  the  Board  of 
Arbitration. 

The  error  of  placing  a  number  of  Philadelphia 
items  in  the  New  York  column  last  week  has 
caused  the  impression  here  that  R.  R.  Reutlinger, 
recently  with  Davis  Colliery  Company,  would  go 
to  New  York  with  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  where¬ 
as  he  remains  in  Philadelphia  and  will  assist  R. 

B.  Beahm  here  in  't1te„__sale  of  bituminous  coals 
and  coke. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


B.\ltimore,  January  2d.~{Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — When  the  whistles  of  the  factories 
sounded  the  advent  of  the  New  Year  the  coal 
trade  listened  complacently.  Things  were  hum¬ 
ming,  prices  were  on  the  jump  and  the  consum¬ 
ing  interests  were  fairly  tumbling  over  each  other 
to  get  down  on  their  knees  (figuratively  speak¬ 
ing,  of  course),  to  beg  the  “nice  coal  man”  to 
give  them  a  little  coal  at  any  old  figure. 

“Whew  !  It’s  hell — but  it’s  nice — and  I’m  get¬ 
ting  the  price,  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar.” 
That’s  the  way  one  coal  man  put  the  case.  He 
explained  that  he  was  being  besieged  by  letter, 
telegram  and  telephone  for  coal.  Like  many  oth¬ 
ers,  he  could  have  sold  himself  out  double,  but 
over  the  regret  that  the  demand  was  more  than 
he  could  supply  towered  the  big  result  that  he 
was  making  fine  profits  on  what  he  did  have  to 
dispose  of. 

With  the  Christmas  holidays  came  a  big  cur¬ 
tailment  in  production,  and  as  usual  a  tremen¬ 
dous  improvement  in  the  car  supply.  New  Year’s 
rolled  around  with  the  car  supply  still  good  and 
the  production  light,  and  then  the  latest  holiday 
put  still  another  crimp  in  tonnage  possibilities. 
The  result  was  that  prices  went  aviating  when 
coal  failed  to  arrive  at  tide  and  other  terminal 
points. 

Early  in  the  last  week  the  price  of  even  me¬ 
dium  coals  at  the  mines  passed  $1.85  and  before 
New  Year’s  day  $2  and  in  some  cases  better 
was  recorded.  Many  were  the  predictions  that 
there  would  be  no  immediate  drop,  even  after 
the  miners  got  back  into  the  swing  of  work  fol¬ 
lowing  the  close  of  the  New  Year  holiday.  It 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising  to  see  coal  reach 
still  greater  heights  before  the  middle  of  the 
coming  month. 

Vessel  supply  in  the  local  waters  has  been  bet¬ 
ter  recently.  Considerable  delays  have  been 
experienced  by  storms,,  but  despite  this  some 
charters  have  recently  been  made  on  a  more 
advantageous  basis  than  was  the  case  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago. 

Anthracite  business,  too,  has  been  very  active 
of  late.  Receipts  in  many  cases  have  been  slow 
and  there  has  been  more  than  the  usual  com¬ 
plaint  that  considerable  of  dirt  and  slate  is  con¬ 
tained  in  much  of  the  coal  reaching  this  city. 
The  local  demand  has  been  heavy  and  coal  men 
are  urged  to  catch  up  on  orders,  many  of  which 
are  still  back. 


Baltimore  Trade  Briefs. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  mined  10,- 
200,000  tons  of  coal  from  January  1  to  Christ¬ 
mas  day  of  the  year  just  closed.  During  the 
same  period  of  1911  the  same  concern  mined 
9,057,000  tons. 

The  appointment  of  Newell  W.  Roberts  as 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Davis  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  has  been  announced  at  Baltimore. 
He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Durham 
Coal  &  Iron  Company. 

C.  H.  Smith,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Durham  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  was 
in  Baltimore  the  last  week  and  it  was  stated 
was  arranging  the  details  for  a  consolidation  of 
his  company  with  the  Chattanooga  Iron  &  Coal 
Company  and  the  Chattanooga  Gas  Company. 
The  concerns  would  have  a  capitalization  of  about 
$15,000,000,  with  Mr.  Smith  as  president. 


A  Modern  Storage  Plant. 

(Concluded  from  page  25.) 
friction  clutch  of  the  umbrella  type  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  crane  may  be  rotated  in  either 
direction  while  the  load  is  being  hoisted. 
This  friction  clutch  is  twenty-three  inches  in 
diameter,  provision  being  made  to  adjust  this 
to  compensate  for  wear. 

The  lower  frame  is  constructed  of  steel  “I” 
beams,  making  a  light  strong  structure.  This 
frame  is  nineteen  feet  long  by  seventeen  feet 
wide.  The  outside  of  this  frame  is  composed 
of  two  “I”  beams,  twenty  feet  deep.  This 
frame  is  mounted  on  four  wheels,  thirty-three 
inches  in  diameter.  Supporting  boxes  are  of 
cast  iron,  provided  with  waste  and  oil  cavi¬ 
ties  for  the  load  they  have  to  carry.  Upon 


this  frame  is  mounted  a  cast  iron  center  ar¬ 
ranged  to  support  the  upper  center  by  means 
of  a  nest  of  steel  conical  rollers.  The  track 
wheels  of  the  lower  frame  are  driven  from  a 
diagonal  shaft  across  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
by  means  of  cast  steel  bevel  gears  of  ample 
size  and  strength.  This  diagonal  shaft  is 
driven  by  means  of  a  vertical  shaft  through 
the  center  of  rotation  of  the  machine,  which 
in  turn  is  driven  from  the  crank  shaft  of  the 
engine  by  means  of  suitable  gears  and 
clutches. 

A  drum,  driven  by  suitable  gearing  from 
the  crank  shaft  of  the  engine,  is  provided  with 
pinion  and  friction  clutches.  A  band  brake 
provides  for  the  lowering  of  the  boom  and 
holding  it  in  position.  Operating  levers  are 
so  placed  that  the  operator  has  a  good  view 
of  the  load  at  all  times.  Steam  is  supplied 
by  a  boiler  of  the  vertical  submerged  tube 
type,  sixty-eight  inches  in  diameter.  This 
boiler  will  work  at  a  steam  pressure  of  125 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  is  tested  to  fifty 
per  cent  above  this  pressure. 

The  clamshell  bucket,  of  the  “S”  type,  holds 
three  yards  of  coal.  When  operated  under 
favorable  circumstances,  this  machine  will 
handle  fifty  buckets  per  hour. 


John  R.  Byrne,  in  connection  with  his 
brothers,  have  purchased  the  Mathias  tract  of 
coal  land  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.  The 
deal  was  made  through  Jesse  A.  Stauffer,  a 
broker  of  Scottdale,  Pa.  The  property  cost 
about  $62,000.  The  Byrne  interests  will  at 
once  begin  the  building  of  a  sixty  oven  coke 
plant  and  will  also  commence  work  on  tipple, 
tracks  and  other  improvements,  it  being  their 
intention  to  ship  coal  as  well  as  to  manufac¬ 
ture  coke.  The  operation  is  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  and  the  Pittsburgh  vein  under¬ 
lies  the  property. 


The  Belmont-Quemahoning  Coal  Company 
will  open  a  new  mine  at  Acosta,  in  Somerset 
County,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 

C'oLUMiuis,  Ohio,  January  IJd. —  (Sfiecial  Cor-  prospects  ahead  for  another  record  year’s  Ijusi- 
respondence) — Decided  impetus  was  given  tlie  ness. 


coal  trade  in  this  market  during  the  last  week, 
particularly  domestic  grades,  hy  lower  tempera¬ 
tures.  The  general  situation  in  the  trade  is  giv¬ 
ing  the  operating  concerns  a  great  deal  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  representative  coal  men  say  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole¬ 
sale  business  will  maintain  a  large  volume  sus¬ 
taining  a  high  level  of  prices  during  the  coming 
months.  The  year  just  closed  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed  a  good  coal  year  when  all  conditions 
were  taken  into  consideration. 

1'he  car  supply  is  still  a  potential  factor  in  the 
movement  of  coal  from  Ohio  mines.  As  yet  the 
distribution  of  equipment  by  the  railroads  has 
by  no  means  been  adequate.  This  has  naturally 
curtailed  the  movement  to  a  great  extent, 
although  the  average  operation  of  mines  is  some¬ 
what  higher  than  in  November  and  early  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  fall  in  temperature  during  the  week 
has  had  a  tendency  to  stiffen  up  prevailing  prices, 
which  condition  has  been  further  supported  by 
the  equipment  situation.  Operators  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  prices  will  be  advanced  again  in  a 
short  time  with  the  continuance  of  steady  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  augmenting  effects  of  orders  which 
it  is  expected  will  be  released  by  dealers  who 
have  been  waiting  in  the  expectation  that  buying 
would  later  offer  better  advantages. 

Domestic  business  improved  materially  during 
the  week  as  a  result  of  colder  weather  bringing  a 
rush  of  business  into  retail  markets.  Dealers  on 
an  average  are  reported  to  have  low  supplies  and 
are  largely  dependent  for  their  requirements 
upon  day  to  day  deliveries.  Orders  placed  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  were  accompanied  with  insistent  re¬ 
quests  for  immediate  deliveries.  It  was  noted 
that  in  many  instances  dealers  specified  cars,  in¬ 
sisting  that  their  supplies  should  be  delivered  in 
Hat  bottoms.  This  action  has  served  to  cause 
considerable  delay  in  moving  shipments,  as  coal 
companies  are  compelled  to  use  the  equipment 
supplied  by  the  railroads  whether  flat  bottom  or 
hopper  cars. 

The  steam  trade  continues  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  market  and  it  is  noted  that  many  industrial 
concerns  are  still  making  inquiry  for  large  ton¬ 
nages  for  current  needs  and  storage.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  railroad  fuel  is  strong  and  has  served 
to  give  strength  to  prevailing  prices. 


Thick  Vein  Hocking — 

Columbus 

Mines 

3-inch  lump  . 

_ $  2.65 

$  2.00 

l!4inch  lump  . 

_  2.65 

2.00 

l4-inch  lump  . 

_  2.45 

1.80 

Mine-run  . 

_  2.15 

1.50 

Kgg  . 

_  2.15 

1.50 

Domestic  nut  . 

_  2.15 

1.50 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

_  1.65 

1.00 

Coarse  slack  . 

_  1.45 

.75®  .86 

Washed  Coals — 

Cobble  . 

_  2.65 

2.00 

Stove  . 

_  2.40 

1.75 

Pomeroy — 

2  and  3-inch  lump  . 

_  2.90 

2.00@2.25 

Mine-run  . 

_  2.15 

1.50 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

_  1.75 

1.10 

Kanawha  Gas — 

l!4-inch  lump  . 

_  1.90 

1.25 

Mine-run  . 

1.00 

Kanawha  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . 

_  2.65 

1.75@2.00 

14-inch  lump  . 

_  2.50 

1.60 

Mine-run  . 

_  2.15 

1.25 

Egg  . 

_  2.40 

1.50@1.75 

Nut,  pea  and  slack  . 

1.65 

.75®  .85 

N.  &  W.  White  Ash— 

3-inch  lump  . 

2.00@2.50 

1  !4-inch  lump  . 

_  2.86 

1.90@2.35 

Egg  . 

1.25 

Washed  Coals — 

J-gg  . 

2.25 

Nut  . 

2.25 

Youghiogheny — 

154-inch  lump  . 

_ 

1.75 

54  inch  lump  . 

_  2.50 

1.35®  1.65 

Slack  . 

. 2.00 

1.00 

Columbus  News  in  Brief. 

The  (  Iclf  Coal  Company,  of  Portsmouth,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $:!0,(K)0  to  $40,000. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Comiiany  has  been 
awarded  the  contracts  for  furnishing  the  Jami¬ 
son  Coal  &  Coke  Conqiany,  Creensburg,  Pa.,  with 
twelve  mine  locomotives  and  thirty  mining  ma¬ 
chines.  d'he  Jeffrey  Company  reported  the 
largest  business  of  its  history  during  tlie  last 
year.  It  is  at  [ircscnt  operating  at  capacity,  with 


Reports  of  coal  companies  operating  in  Bel¬ 
mont  county,  Ohio’s  banner  coal  producing 
county,  indicate  that  1912  was  the  best  year  ever 
experienced  by  both  the  miner  and  operator  in 
that  district.  Prices  were  never  higher  and  there 
is  every  prospect  for  these  or  better  prices  in 
191,2.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  signing  of  the  wage  scale 
agreement  in  Cleveland,  and  on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  cars,  the  mines  have  operated 
steadily.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  closing 
of  the  lake  trade  was  not  felt  at  the  >mines,  nor 
was  there  a  drop  in  prices.  When  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  for  Belmont  county  is  compiled  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  will  reach  if  not  surpass  the  10,- 
000,000  ton  mark.  Two  new  mines  to  employ 
more  than  a  thousand  men,  have  been  opened  in 
the  county  within  the  year,  and  in  that  time  two 
tracts  of  coal  lands,  one  of  them  including  pro¬ 
ducing  mines,  have  been  sold  in  the  county  at 
prices  aggregating  $7,000,000. 


Relation  of  Railways. 

(Concluded  from  page  23.) 
have.  Just  as  the  railway  business  has  become 
more  and  more  public  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  all  of  its  results  have  been  spread 
before  state  authorities,  so  there  is  a  tendency 
to  have  the  same  publicity  about  a  business  like 
that  of  coal  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  country  as  is  transportation. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  all  to  so  manage 
any  business  which  deals  with  the  daily  lives  of 
large  numbers  of  people — many  of  them  of  mod¬ 
erate  means  and  many  of  them  poor — so  that 
reasonable  charges  may  be  made  for  the  services 
rendered  or  the  commodities  sold.  Such  charges, 
of  course,  must  permit  the  paying  of  expenses, 
taxes,  the  up-keep  of  the  plant  on  a  progressive 
basis,  so  as  to  take  care  of  increasing  business, 
and  pay  a  good  return  on  the  capital  and  prop¬ 
erty  used. 

“The  railways  have  tried  to  recognize  this  in 
making  rates  on  fuel  in  this  western  country 
that  are  low,  and  in  perfecting  their  methods 
of  operation  and  in  adding  to  their  facilities  for 
trying  to  meet  their  obligation  to  the  public.  The 
coal  man  is  doing  the  same,  but  he  must  expect 
the  public  to  scrutinize  his  methods  and  his  re¬ 
sults  with  more  and  more  care,  and  demand  the 
same  kind  of  information  about  the  business  that 
is  demanded  of  the  railways.  We  want  and 
should  have,  safe  transportation  and  good  and 
moderate  priced  fuel.  We  all  want  the  railway 
employes  to  get  as  much  money  as  they  can  so 
they  can  live  better  and  spend  more  money  with 
the  retail  merchant  in  their  particular  town.  All 
this  takes  money  and  lots  of  it.  We  want  to 
collect  more  taxes  to  help  carry  on  the  affairs 
of  the  state,  county  and  city  on  a  continually 
increasing  scale.  This  all  means  money,  and 
large  sums  of  it.  Where  can  the  railroad  get  it? 
Only  by  transporting  freight  and  passengers,  or 
by  borrowing  new  capital  at  increasing  rates  of 
interest,  for  four  per  cent  railway  bonds  are  no 
longer  attractive  to  investors.  But — and  a  great 
big  but — the  people  do  not  want  the  railways 
to  charge  any  more ;  the  people  want,  and  should 
have,  improvements,  expansion  and  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  service,  but  they  want  the  charges,  which  are 


■Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  quote  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  prices  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


the  only  sources  of  revenue,  to  remain  station 
ary. 

a  class  of  men  representing  a  great  busi¬ 
ness  intimately  associated  with  the  railway  busi¬ 
ness,  and  a  class  of  men  who  are  fair,  you 
should  and  probably  do,  realize  that  we  are  near 
the  ‘jumping-off  place’  for  the  railways  in  their 
ability  to  add  to  the  facilities  needed  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  work  should  be  done. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  their  trans¬ 
portation  machine  by  incorporating  into  their 
laws,  both  federal  and  state,  the  practical  direc¬ 
tion  and  control  of  the  railway  business,  so  far 
as  the  earning  power  and  character  of  service 
are  concerned.  Boards  of  commissioners,  both 
state  and  national,  have  vast  powers  now  for 
good  or  ill  in  the  development  of  transportation 
needed  in  increasing  quantity  and  improving 
quality  in  this  growing  country.  These  commis¬ 
sioners,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  the  elimination  of  discrimination  and 
the  reduction  of  rates  are  not  the  only  functions 
of  their  office.  They  begin  to  see  that  the  rail¬ 
way  system  of  the  country  must  be  well  fed  if 
it  is  to  grow  and  carry  the  load  which  the  people 
want  it  to  carry. 

“Having  assumed  that  responsibility,  .it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  people  who  have  given  this 
power  to  their  representatives  and  commissioners 
should  see  to  it  that  those  representatives  and 
commissioners  look  at  all  sides  of  the  problem 
and  consider  the  outgo  from  the  railway  treasury 
as  well  as  the  income.  Like  any  other  business, 
the  railways  can  only  do  what  their  revenues  will 
permit  them  to  do.  Is  there  not  a  duty  upon 
everyone  living  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  on 
the  threshold  of  the  wonderful  growing  country 
west  of  them,  to  consider  most  carefully  those 
important  questions  of  fuel  and  transportation, 
and  each  one  do  his  part  in  forming  a  public 
opinion  that  will  realize  that  it  is  no  more  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  railways  to  perform  economic  mir¬ 
acles  than  it  is  for  any  other  class  of  business.’’ 


The  only  failure  in  the  coal  business  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  in  1912  was  the  Hunt  Coal  Company  with 
assets  of  $2,800  and  liabilities  of  $4,000. 
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Foreign  Freight  Rates. 

\V.  \\’.  Hattie  &  Co.,  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  reports  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  usual  holidaj'  dullness  prevails 
in  the  freight  market,  and  conditions 
are  about  the  same  as  a  week  ago; 
in  fact,  if  anything,  the  market  is  a 
trifle  firmer,  with  but  few  steamers 
available  for  January  loading,  and  a 
large  short  interest  for  that  month. 
There  have  been  no  recent  authentic  re¬ 
ported  fixtures  for  export  coal. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows :  $1.75  to  $2.00  to 

Havana;  $1.80  to  $2.00  to  Matanzas; 
$2.25  to  $2.50  to  Cardenas  or  Sagua; 
$2.00  to  $2.15  to  Cienfuegos;  $2.40  to 
$2. CO  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad;  $2.30 
to  $2.40  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.G5  to  $1.75 
to  St.  Thomas;  $2.40  to  $2.60  to  Bar- 
badoes;  $2.00  to  $2.25  to  Kingston 
(small  boats  $2:.20  to  $2.30  to  King¬ 
ston);  $1.75  to  $1.90  and  p.  c.  to 


Curacao;  $2.20  to  $2.30  to  Santiago; 
$2.20  to  $2.30  to  Guantanamo ;  $3.25 
to  $3.75  to  Demerara ;  $2.20  to  $2.30 
to  Bermuda;  $2.40  to  $2.70  to  Vera 
Cruz  or  Tampico;  19s  to  20s  to  Rio; 
19s  to  20s  to  Buenos  Ayres;  20s  to 
22s  6d  to  a  direct  port  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  not  east  of  the  west  coast 
of  Italy,  Spain  excluded. 


Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  cleared  its  shipping 
docks  of  lake  cargoes  last  Saturday, 
while  the  New  Pittsburgh  Company 
finished  Wednesday. 
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Our  Twin  Specialties 
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True  Test  of  Coal  Quality 

Mines  with  inferior  coals  have  had  to  make  many  price  concessions 
this  last  week  to  move  their  product.  If  their  coal  had  been  any¬ 
where  near  “Purity”  in  quality  this  would  not  have  been  necessary. 
We  are  having  no  trouble  in  getting  our  price  for  Purity  because 
dealers  know  it  is  worth  what  we  ask  for  it. 

Franklin  Coimty  Coal  is  not  all  alike.  When  you  are  offered  coal 
from  this  field  at  a  low  figme  remember  you  are  getting  a  second 
grade  product.  Purity  coal  costs  more  and  is  worth  more  than  other 
Franklin  County  Coals — that’s  why  the  trade  agrees  with  us  when  we 
say  “It  is  the  best  of  the  best  by  actual  test.” 
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Avoiding  Degradation  of  Coal  on  Lake  Docks. 


An  engineer,  summing  up  the  coal  business, 
said  recently  that  the  producer’s  grpt  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  harmonize  violently  conflicting  de¬ 
mands.  The  coal  user  wants  and  insists  upon 
a  low  price  and  carefully  sized  product.  The 
operator  to  comply  as  to  low  price  must  han¬ 
dle  a  rough  and  friable  commodity  so  quickly 
as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  handling,  but  in  doing 
so  knows  that  quick  handling  is  inclined  to 
be  destructive  to  his  product,  thereby  tending 
to  reduce  its  value.  The  real  problem  of  the 
operator,  therefor,  is  to  handle  coal  in  large 
quantities  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  still 
not  break  it  up  into  less  valuable  small  pieces. 
To  do  what  must  be  done  is  not  easy,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  required  sizing  is  not  to  prove 
unprofitable. 

This  problem  of  the  operator  is  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  normally,  as  the  coal  is  broken 
into  smaller  pieces,  the  price  obtained  for 
those  smaller  sizes  is  reduced.  This,  in  turn, 
lowers  the  price  of  the  average  mine  product — 
the  mine-run  coal.  Thus  the  operator  is,  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  forced  to  handle  his 
coal  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  When  he  does 
that  the  danger  is  that  he  is  going  to  reduce 
its  value.  It  is  no  economy  to  save  on  speed 
and  lose  on  degradation.  The  problem,  then, 
is  to  get  speed  without  degradation. 

Every  time  a  coal  operator  handles  coal  he 
is  .confronted  by  this  problem  in  one  of  its 
serious  phases.  He  has  it  at  the  mine,  where 
he  must  hoist  coal  quickly  up  the  shaft 
and  put  it  quickly  through  the  tipple  and  with 
dispatch  into  a  variable  class  of  railroad  equip¬ 
ment.  He  has  it  at  the  unloading  point,  where 
he  must  take  the  coal  out  of  the  car  and  de¬ 
liver  it  either  to  the  bin  of  the  steam  users 
or  pass  it  through  the  appliances  of  the  retail 
dealers. 

He  has  this  problem,  however,  in  its  most 
aggravated  form  where  he  ships  coal  to  some 
water  front  and  there  must  transfer  it  from 
the  railroad  car  to  vessel  hold.  At  such  a 
poinc  the  speed  must  be  extraordinary — always 
without  degradation — for  various  reasons.  The 
railroad  car  cannot  be  detained  at  the  dock  a 


To  Cut  Cost,  the  Handling  Is  Rapid  and 
to  Avoid  Breakage  the  McMyler  Inter¬ 
state  Company  Uses  a  New  Attachment 
to  a  Chute. 


minute  longer  than  is  necessary.  The  equip¬ 
ment  which  handles  this  coal  over  the  dock  is 
expensive  and  must,  therefore,  transfer  an 
enormous  volume  of  low-priced  fuel  in  order 
to  reduce  to  modest  figures  the  cost  of  han¬ 
dling  per  ton.  Also  vessels  have  grown  to  be 
of  such  enormous  size  that  they  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money,  for  which  reason  they  cannot 
be  detained  for  long  in  port;  if  they  should  be 
so  detained  the  low  freight  rates  which  they 
charge  for  carrying  coal  would  not  pay  their 
expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expenses  plus 
a  profit.  Modern  ships  carry  from  7,500  to 
10,000  tons  of  coal  at  a  trip.  That  means,  a 
big  ship  will  carry  in  her  hold  about  250  cars 
of  coal,  or  about  three  trainloads.  This  must 
be  loaded  in,  at  most,  a  day’s  working  time. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  railroad  car  is 
not  going  to  be  detained;  if  the  dock  equip¬ 
ment  is  going  to  be  enabled  to  do  enough 
work  to  make  it  worth  while,  and  if  the  ship 
is  to  be  sent  on  her  way  quickly,  there  must 
be  highly  expeditious  handling  of  such  a  fria¬ 
ble  product  as  coal.  This  endangers  the  value 
of  the  product— unless  it  is  most  carefully 
handled. 

That  inserts  this  question:  How  can  the 
dock  equipment  be  so  arranged  as  to  give 
the  requisite  speed  and  yet  not  utterly  destroy 
the  coal  To  solve  this  problem  invokes  the 
ingenuity  of  the  engineer,  who  must  put  to¬ 
gether  a  simple  set  of  devices  that  will  make 
possible  the  requisite  speed  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  coal.  To  do  such  a  thing 
is,  of  course,  the  refinement  of  ingenuity. 

It  is  known  that  nowhere  on  earth  is 
greater  speed  of  coal  handling  obtained  than 
on  the  docks  of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  now 


becoming  apparent  that  there  also  is  coal  han¬ 
dled  with  a  minimum  of  degradation. 

To  bring  out  the  lake  idea  at  its  best  it  is 
necessary  to  contrast  two  methods — that  used 
on  Lake  Erie  and  that  used  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  On  the  Lakes  the  dock  equipment  un¬ 
loads  a  single  car  at  a  time,  but  it  is  done 
with  such  rapidity  that  a  car  is  hoisted  and  un¬ 
loaded  almost  before  one  can  think  of  what 
is  being  done.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  ef¬ 
fort  is  to  unload  cars  in  groups;  a  number 
of  cars  are  dumped  at  the  same  time,  and 
while  each  car  disposes  of  its  contents  more 
slowly  the  effort  is  to  get  speed  in  loading  a 
ship  by  the  fact  that  many  cars  are  discharg¬ 
ing  at  once. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  idea  is  to  have  a 
long  pier  extend  out  into  the  water.  The 
hopper  bottom  car  drops  its  coal  into  a  chute 
placed  under  and  between  the  rails.  This 
chute  conveys  the  coal  a  short  distance  and 
drops  it  into  another  chute,  which  in  turn 
feeds  it  down  through  the  hatchway  into  the 
hold.  This  gets  the  desired  speed  of  loading 
the  ship,  because  ten  or  twenty  cars  may  be 
unloaded  in  this  way  at  the  same  time.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fundamental  idea  seems  to  be  wrong. 
The  theory  apparently  is  that  slow  unloading 
of  each  individual  car  saves  breakage,  whereas 
it  is  not  the  speed  of  movement,  primarily, 
but  the  fall  of  the  coal  which  does  the  damage. 
The  breakage  of  coal  is  certain  because  this 
coal  must  fall  about  ten  feet  to  the  chute,  an¬ 
other  ten  feet  from  the  end  of  the  chute  to 
the  bottom  of  the  larry  and  is  dropped  again 
from  the  end  of  the  second  chute  the  depth 
of  the  hold  of  the  vessel. 

On  the  Lakes  the  method  is  exactly  the  re¬ 
verse,  as  is  also  the  theory  behind  the  method. 
The  lake  equipment  is  designed  to  overturn 
the  car  and  dump  its  contents  of  forty  tons 
or  more  with  one  quick  motion.  That  is,  forty 
tons  of  coal  are  poured  into  a  concentrating  pan, 
and  being  concentrated  into  a  smalled  space,  are 
forced  into  a  chute  which  is  constantlv  kept 
full  of  coal.  The  movement  across  this  pan 
and  through  the  chute  is  rapid,  but  there  is  no 


Giving  a  Near  View  of  the  McMyler  Machine  Ready  for  Work. 


The  Concentrating  Pan  Lowered  to  Drop  Coal  Into  a  Ship. 
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In  This  Photograph  the  Car  Is  Passing  Up  the  Incline  for  Dumping. 


This  Photograph  Shows  the  Concentrating  Pan  in  Two  Positions. 


fall  of  the  coal.  Therein  lies  the  distinction 
between  the  seaboard  and  the  lake  front  equip¬ 
ment.  One  presupposes  a  fall  of  coal;  the 
other  provides  against  any  fall.  The  latter 
conforms  to  the  best  practice  among  coal  en¬ 
gineers.  Its  basic  principle  is  one  figured  out 
by  engineers,  and  is  that  coal  flowing  over  it¬ 
self  does  not  break  so  much  as  where  coal 
falls  against  another  substance.  Thus,  were 
forty  tons  of  coal  to  be  dropped  as  one  lump 
into  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  only  the  under  por¬ 
tion  of  that  lump  would  come  in  contact  with 
another  substance  and  thereby  be  broken. 
Thus,  when  a  full  carload  of  coal  was  dumped, 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  it — that  portion 
on  the  under  side — would  be  subject  to  the 
destructive  compact  of  coal  against  another 
substance;  the  remainder  of  the  coal  would 
fall  against  other  coal  and  would  not  be 
broken  nearly  so  much.  Even  doing  so  much 
would  save  the  coal  from  degradation  and  at 
the  same  time  give  speed  of  handling.  On  the 
lakes,  however,  even  this  method  is  im¬ 
proved  upon  by  eliminating  all  the  fall  when 
once  the  chute  has  been  filled;  thereafter  it  is 
a  gentle  flovf  of  coal  over  coal,  this  entailing 
no  serious  degradation. 

One  of  the  first  concerns  to  adopt  this  basic 
idea  was  the  McMyler  Interstate  Company  of 
Cleveland.  It  has  designed  a  machine  which 
gives  the  requisite  speed  and  yet  by  the  use 
of  this  principle  avoids  the  degradation  of 
coal  when  lowering  it  into  the  vessel  hold. 
This  machine  may  be  untechnically  described 
as  consisting  of  three  pieces,  two  of  which 
are  active  and  one  of  which  is  stationary. 
This  latter  piece  is  the  framework,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  four  steel  uprights,  cross 
braced  in  every  direction,  with  a  crown  piece 
or  gallows  head  at  the  top  to  support  the 
sheaves  over  which  run  the  ropes.  In  its  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics,  this  framework  is  not 
vastly  different  from  the  framework  which 
supports  any  hoisting  device.  For  that  reason 
we  will  leave  it  out  of  further  consideration, 
contenting  ourselves  with  this  terse  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  pictures  will  tell  what  this  frame 
looks  like. 

The  other  two,  or  active  parts  of  the  mech¬ 
anism,  are  a  little  more  complex.  The  first 
of  these  is  a  simple  device  used  for  taking  the 
car  out  of  the  railroad  yard,  spotting  it  for 
unloading  and,  after  being  unloaded,  for  re¬ 
turning  it  to  the  railroad  yard.  That  is,  it  is 
a  single-tracked  “hump”  or  gravity  switch. 
There  is  a  railroad  track  running  up  an  in¬ 
cline,  with  a  rope  and  tackle  for  hauling  the 
car  up  that  incline.  There  is  an  incline  on  the 
other  side  which  is  used  for  dropping  the  car 
by  gravity  down  into  the  yard  which  contains 
the  empty  equipment.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
very  simple  arrangement  and  requires  only  a 
hoisting  engine,  located  on  the  foundation,  to 
pull  the  car  up  the  incline  by  the  use  of  a 
rope  and  drum.  After  the  car  has  been  un¬ 
loaded  it  needs  no  mechanical  assistant  to 
make  the  car  move  quickly  down  the  incline 
to  its  place  in  the  yard  devoted  to  empty 
cars.  We  have  the  same  principle  at  work  in 
car  hauls  at  tipples  and  at  the  foot  of  shafts, 
and  we  have  the  same  principle  at  work  on 
any  inclined  plane.  As  a  consequence,  this 
part  of  the  device  needs  no  further  descrip¬ 
tion.  This  method  of  hoisting  is  in  too  com¬ 


mon  use  to  be  obscure  to  the  mind  of  any 
coal  man. 

The  very  center  of  the  whole  mechanism  is 
the  device  by  which  the  loaded  car  is  hoisted 
and  overturned  and  the  coal,  from  that  point, 
protected  against  breakage  or  degradation. 
This  part  of  the  McMyler  machine  is  in  reality 
divided  into  two  pieces  of  equipment.  One 
of  them  might  be  called  the  “L”  shaped  cradle 
for  the  hoisting  and  holding  of  the  car.  The 
Other,  technically,  is  ktrown  as  the  concentrat¬ 
ing  pan  into  which  the  coal  is  deposited;  this 
terminates  in  a  swinging  telescopic  chute  for 
the  easy  lowering  of  the  coal  into  the  vessel 
hold. 

The  “L”  shaped  cradle  is  a  device  depended 
upon  to  get  speed  in  car  unloading.  The  con¬ 
centrating  pan  and  telescopic  chute  are  relied 
upon  to  preserve  the  coal  from  breakage. 
These  complimentary  devices,  in  one  piece  of 
equipment,  are  depended  upon  to  give  the 
speed  necessary  to  make  the  plant  economical, 
to  release  as  quickly  as  possible  both  the  rail¬ 
road  car  and  the  vessel,  and  to  preserve  the 
operator’s  coal  from  breakage  during  this  rapid 
handling. 

This  “L”  shaped  cradle  is  located  at  the  top 
or  crown  of  what  we  have  chosen  to  call  the 
“hump”  or  gravity  switch.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  movable  platform  inserted  in  the 
railroad  track  for  the  reception  of  a  railroad 
car.  To  receive  the  largest  car  it  must  be 
twelve  feet  wide  and  fifty-two  feet  long.  To 
grapple  the  largest  car  it  must  be  twelve  feet 
high.  Extending  up  from  the  two  sides  of 
this  platform  are  huge  steel  clasps  arranged 
to  drop  down  over  the  top  of  the  car  like  a 
vise  or  a  huge  monkey-wrench.  These,  when 
tightened  down,  hold  the  car  firmly  on  the 
rails,  no  matter  in  what  position  the  platform 
may  be. 

From  this  platform  to  the  sheaves,  in  what 
we  have  called  the  gallows  head  at  the  top  of 
the  frame,  run  steel  ropes.  Again  we  have 
the  principle  of  the  elevator.  These  steel  ropes 
hoist  the  platform  to  the  required  height;  then 
the  inside  ropes  continue  to  be  wound  up 
while  the  outside  ropes — those  toward  the  ves¬ 
sel — are  stationary.  The  entire  platform  is 
made  to  describe  a  semi-circle,  by  which  mo¬ 
tion  the  car  is  practically  turned  upside  down 
and  spills  its  contents  by  one  quick  action 
into  the  concentrating  pan.  This  done  and  the 
car  emptied,  the  course  of  ropes  is  reversed 
and  the  platform  with  its  empty  car  is  re¬ 
turned  to  its  original  position.  Then  the 
clamps  are  unfastened,  and  the  car,  by  gravity, 
drops  from  the  crown  of  the  gravity  switch 
down  into  the  railroad  yard  devoted  to  empty 
cars. 

The  concentrating  pan  is  exactly  what  its 
name  implies.  It  is  designed  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  new  tipple  chutes  which 
handle  coal  from  the  weigh  hopper  to  the  car. 
However,  it  is  not  exactly  like  that.  It  is  not 
designed  to  handle  the  coal  in  small  lots,  but 
rather  in  big  carload  lots,  these  following  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  At  the  time  the  car 
dumps  its  load  into  the  concentrating  pan,  the 
side  of  the  car  is  practically  resting  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  That  there  is  no  fall  of 
the  coal  at  that  point  is  evident.  It  is  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  distance  which  may  be  fifty- 
two  feet  long.  The  coal  when  it  reaches  the 


opposite  end  of  this  pan  must  be  protected  ir 
some  fashion  else  it  will  have  a  pretty  sharj: 
fall  and  be  damaged.  Therefore,  the  coal,  ir 
order  to  avoid  this  fall  upon  itself  must  bt 
concentrated  into  a  smaller  space.  It  is  fron: 
this  function  that  the  name  of  the  device — the 
concentrating  pan — ^is  derived.  As  has  beer 
said,  at  the  upper  part  of  this  chute  the  twe 
sides  are  about  fifty-two  feet  apart;  they  are 
five  feet  high.  At  the  opposite  ends  they  are 
still  five  feet  high,  but  are  only  about  foui 
feet  apart.  That  is,  the  inlet  of  the  coal  maj 
be  figured  to  be  about  200  feet  square;  the 
outlet  of  the  coal  may  be  figured  to  be  about 
twenty  square  feet.  The  concentration,  there¬ 
fore,  is  into  one-tenth  of  the  original  space 
This  assembles  the  coal  in  such  manner  that 
it  can  be  handled  according  to  the  McMylei 
idea. 

.•\  detail  of  this  construction  is  that  the  flooi 
of  this  concentrating  chute  is  of  steel  rest 
ing  upon  structural  shapes.  The  sides  are  oi 
wood  strongly  braced.  This  chute  has  a  cov¬ 
ering  which  tends  to  concentrate  the  coal  b> 
preventing  it  from  piling  up  to  a  height  greatei 
than  that  of  the  chute  itself.  This  covering 
of  the  chute  extends  only  part  way  up  fron 
the  end  and  upon  it  is  erected  a  house  whicl 
contains  the  motors,  which  control  its  actioi 
and  that  of  the  telescopic  chute  at  the  end  o 
the  pan. 

This  concentrating  pan  is  only  half  of  the 
device  which,  is  provided  for  lowering  th( 
coal.  It  merely  concentrates  the  coal  into  £ 
small  area,  but  does  not  arrange  for  its  distri 
bution  into  the  vessel  hold.  That  part  of  th< 
work  is  done  by  what  is  called  the  pivotec 
telescopic  chute.  This  telescopic  chute  is  reall) 
built  in  three  sections,  and  it  reverses  th( 
process  of  the  concentrating  pan  in  that  th( 
first  one — that  attached  to  the  concentrating 
pan — is  smallest;  the  second  is  a  little  largei 
and  the  third  is  largest,  This  arrangemeni 
is  chosen  to  control  the  drop  of  the  coal  bj 
a  method  which  will  be  explained.  That  is 
this  four-sided  chute  extends  from  the  end  o 
the  concentrating  pan  to  the  bottom  of  thf 
vessel  or  to  the  coal  pile  in  the  ship.  If  this 
chute  is  kept  full  of  coal,  it  is  evident  that  th( 
operator’s  product  in  passing  into  the  vesse 
is  not  permitted  to  fall  and,  therefore,  canno’ 
be  broken. 

This  telescopic  chute  is  what  its  name  im 
plies;  it  -is  built  on  an  ordinary  telescoping 
plan.  That  is,  when  it  is  desired  to  deposi 
the  coal  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  all  thre( 
of  the  sections  are  employed.  By  extending 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  they  maintain  £ 
column  of  coal  equal  in  height  to  the  tota 
length  of  the  three  sections.  To  permit  th( 
coal  to  flow  out  of  this  column  and  to  fill  thi 
vessel,  the  lower  section  is  pulled  up  a  litth 
at  a  time  and  the  coal  flows  out  easily.  Ever 
at  first  it  has  had  no  sharp  fall;  after  thi: 
chute  is  once  full  it  gets  no  fall  at  all,  bu' 
merely  flows  over  itself  at  an  easy  grade.  A; 
the  coal  continues  to  rise  the  second  sectior 
as  well  as  the  third  is  pulled  up,  and  the  coa 
which  has  been  in  it  flows  out  oyer  the  pile 
There  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  firs* 
chute  can  be  backed  out  of  the  way  when  thi 
coal  rises  to  a  point  where  that  becomes  neces 
(Concluded  on  page  32.) 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 

What  of  the  Future  of  Pittsburgh  Coal  District? 


One  can  best  judge  of  the  future  of  coal  by 
looking  into  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
and  the  situation  at  present. 

We  observe  that  we  have  a  vast  area  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  and  Alaska  for  future 
use;  its  life  is  variously  estimated  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  years,  but  many  of 
these  areas  are  in  remote  districts  from  the 
large  manufacturing  a:nd  consuming  centers. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  coal  will  not  be 
able  to  meet,  under  present  industrial  condi¬ 
tions,  the  ores  that  directly  and  indirectly 
necessitate  a  great  consumption.  The  trans¬ 
portation  problem  prevents  this. 

With  our  population  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  one  million  (1,000,000)  persons  per  year  and 
the  increased  production  of  iron  and  steel 
products  supplanting  wood,  we  are  bound  to 
have  a  similar  increase  as  in  the  past. 

Let  us  study  the  field  in  southwestern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  West 
Virginia  state  line,'  on  the  south  by  the  West 
Virginia  state  line,  on  the  east  by  Chestnut 
ridge,  and  on  the  north  by  the  outcrop  of  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  bed  extending  through  Alle¬ 
gheny  and  Westmoreland  counties,  practically 
east  and  west,  and  we  have  a  virgin  area  of 
coal  lands  to  approximate  one  million  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  (l,25ff,000)  acres. 
Of  this  area  approximately  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  (250,000)  acres,  or  about  one- 
fifth,  has  been  mined  out. 

Compare  this  one-fifth  of  this  large  area 
mined  out  with  the  five-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  been  estimated  as  being  mined  out. 

In  this  area  of  one  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  (1,250,000)  acres  nearly  all  of 
the  tonnage  has  been  extracted  from  the  north 
and  east  of  the  central  portion  of  this  prop¬ 
erty,  and  when  we  consider  that  there  has 
been  one-fifth  of  this  area  mined  out,  we  have 
taken  into  consideration  an  original  acreage 
of  six  hundred  thousand  (600,000)  acres  of 
Greene  and  Washington  county  coal  that  is 
at  present  virgin  coal;  or,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  further  facts,  half  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
bed  in  this  area  is  virgin  coal,  and  three- 
fourths  of  this  virgin  coal  is  not  considered 
as  coal  that  will  come  into  competition  with 
the  high  grade  gas  and  coking  coals  of  Fay¬ 
ette,  VVestmoreland,  eastern  Greene  and  east¬ 
ern  Washington  counties,  but  it  is  a  steam 
coal  instead.  While  we  have  estimated  that 
one-fifth  of  the  original  acreage  has  already 
been  mined  out,  it  will  show  a  much  greater 
area  in  proportion  that  has  been  mined  out  if 
we  leave  this  present  virgin  area  out,  as  it  is 
not  within  the  Pittsburgh-Connellsville  dis¬ 
trict  proper,  nor  in  close  proximity  to  the  high 
grade  gas  and  coking  coals  along  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  Youghiogheny  rivers.  In  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  proper  there  is  slightly  less  than 
one-third  of  the  coal  mined  out. 

It  is  believed  that  within  the  next  five  years 
o\ir  large  transportation  interests  and  indus¬ 
trial  interests  will  observe  more  readily  the 
early  depletion  of  coal  in  those  basins  so  near 
the  large  centers  of  consumption.  The  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  high  grade  coal  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh-Coni\ellsville  field  should  tend  toward 
improving  prices. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district,  taking  the  same 
freight  rate  to  lake  markets,  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  much  of  the  coal  of  western  Washington 
county  as  being  available  to  compete  with 
such  coal  as  in  the  gas  coal  basins  along  the 
two  rivers  previously  mentioned.  I  would 
approximate  the  area  of  active  mining  opera¬ 
tion  in  those  basins  as  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  (185,000)  acres,  and  there 
is  practically  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
(150,000)  aerts  of  virgin  coal,  and  that  there 
has  been  mined  out  in  this  immediate  district 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  (150,000)  acres 
of  coal.  sho\ving  that  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
proper  there  has  been  mined  out  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  original  acreage  of  coal  of  high 
grade  quality,  and  that  this  coal  is  now  being 
mined  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  (10,000) 
acreas  annually. 

The  annual  production  is  incieasing  at  the 

•Delivered  at  the  banquet  of  the  Coal  Minire  Institute 
of  America,  December  18,  1912,  at  Fort  Pitt  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

tOeologist,  engineer  and  statistician,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


By  John  W.  Boileau.f 

Existing  Areas  of  High  Grade  Coal  Are 
Being  Worked  Out  So  Quickly  the  End 
of  the  Deposits  Is  Seen  at  an  Early 
Period, 


rate  of  approximately  ten  per  cent  per  annum 
in  this  territory,  while  in  the  coking  district 
the  rapid  and  increasing  exhaustion  of  the 
Connellsville  field  is  shown  that  in  the  ten- 
year  period  from  1881  to  1890  the  output  of 
coke  was  approximately  forty-one  million  (41,- 
000,000)  tons;  from  1891  to  1900  approximately 
seventy  million  (70,000,000)  tons;  and  1900  to 
1910  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
million  (156,000,000)  tons,  or  showing  that 
there  was  more  coke  produced  in  the  latter 
ten-year  period  than  during  the  entire  past 
history  of  the  Connellsville  region. 

In  1900  there  was  approximately  ninety 
thousand  (90,000)  acres  in  the  upper  and  lower 
Connellsville  remaining.  The  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  past  twenty  years  av¬ 
eraged  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  forty  one- 
hundredths  (7.41%)  per  cent  per  annum.  Al¬ 
lowing  an  average  increase  per  annum  of  five 
per  cent,  in  1930  the  ninety  thousand  (90,000) 
acres  would  be  entirely  exhausted  and  the 
forty  thousand  (40,000)  coke  ovens  would  be 
idle. 

Within  the  next  eight  years,  allowing  nine 
acres  per  hundred  ovens,  without  any  increase 
at  the  plants,  seventy-nine  coking  plants  will 
have  exhausted  their  present  supply  of  coal 
and  will  be  closed  down. 

With  the  increase  in  production  of  the  steam 
coal  at  approximately  ten  per  cent  per  annum, 
gas  coal  at  approximately  twenty  per  cent 
per  annum  and  coking  coal  at  the  rate  of  seven 
and  forty  one-hundredths  per  cent  (7.41%) 
per  annum,  the  exhaustion  of  the  immediate 
field  may  be  quickly  observed. 

From  1900  to  1909  the  entire  output  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district  proper  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
duction  averaged  a  little  over  forty-one  mil¬ 
lion  (41,000,000)  tons  annually.  The  year  1911 
shows  a  production  of  approximately  fifty- 
four  million  (54,000,000)  tons,  while  1912?  will, 
undoubtedly,  approximate  more  than  sixty  mil¬ 
lion  (60,000,000)  tons.  This  is  exclusive  of 
the  coal  being  mined  and  made  into  coke. 
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(32,000,000)  tons  required  to  make  slightly 
over  twenty  million  (20,000,000)  tons  of  coke. 

The  Department  of  Mines  shows  that  in  this 
district  from  the  year  1900  to  1910  there  was 
mined  out  more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty 
million  (650,000,000)  tons  of  coal,  including 
that  made  into  coke,  or  at  the  rate  of  sixty- 
five  million  (65,000,000)  tons  annually,  and  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  production  it  is  approx¬ 
imately  ninety  two  million  (92,000,000)  tons. 
During  that  ten-year  period  the  exhaustion 
has  averaged  more  than  eight  thousand  two 
hundred  (8,200)  acres  of  coal  annually,  and 
the  present  rate  of  exhaustion  is  between  ten 
thousand  (10,000)  and  eleven  thousand  (11,000) 
acres  annually.  This,  again,  shows  the  enor¬ 
mous  increase  in  production  and  the  increased 
demand  that  is  bound  to  follow  in  the  future. 

At  present  capacity  of  the  twenty-three 
thousand  (23,000)  ovens  of  the  old  or  upper 
Connellsville  region,  the  remaining  thirty- 
three  (33,000)  acres  of  coal  will  have  been 
depleted  in  slightly  over  sixteen  years.  Other 
conditions  will  tend  to  decrease  this  period  of 
time,  such  as  improper  mining  methods  that 
have  been  indulged  in  in  other  workings,  and 
loss  through  falls  and  careless  operation. 

In  the  lower  Connellsville  region  fifty-eight 
coke  oven  plants  will  be  out  of  acreage  in  less 
than  twenty  years,  not  considering  any  in¬ 
crease,  and  it  is  in  this  region  where  many 
plants  and  larger  acreage  and  comparatively 
small  number  of  ovens  will  be  depended  upon 
to  provide  the  necessary  tonnage. 

The  growth  of  steam  power  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  has  been  enormous,  particularly 
during  the  past  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this  power  for  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishment,  light,  power,  heat,  and  street  rail¬ 
ways,  we  have  a  northwest  and  lake  market 
which  will  take  from  fifteen  milllion  (15,000,- 
000)  to  twenty  million  (20,000,000)  tons  of 
Pittsburgh  coal  annually.  Then  the  steam 
railroads  consume  approximately  thirty-three 
per  cent  of  the  coal  production  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  this  consumption  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  is  reached  by  coal  from  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  eastern  Ohio. 

By  way  of  comparison  of  the  future  coal  of 
Pennsylvania  near  these  large  centers  of  con¬ 
sumption,  there  is  approximately  fourteen 
thousand  (14,000)  square  miles  of  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  in  the  state,  or  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  known  coal  area  of  the  United 
States,  and  out  of  this  one-twentieth  of  the 
coal  area  Pennsylvania  produces  thirty-five 
per  cent  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  coal  of  the  United  States, 
although  only  having  one-twentieth  of  its  area. 
Hence,  the  future  of  our  coal  must  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  following: 

At  the  present  rate  of  increase  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  production  and  waste  we  will 
liave  exhausted  within  fifty  to  sixty  years  the 
entire  area  of  coal  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  under  this 
there  is  but  little  of  the  lower  measures  that 
are  mineable  and  merchantable. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  coal  district  proper — ex¬ 
cluding  Connellsville  region — and  the  virgin 
area  previously  named,  the  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  (335,000)  acres  of  high 
grade  Pittsburgh  coal,  allowing  for  the  present 
average  increase,  will  have  been  exhausted  in 
twenty  years.  Of  the  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  (335,000)  acres,  allowing 
for  waste  methods  in  mining,  fuel  at  plant, 
etc.,  seven  thousand  (7,000)  tons  to  the  acre 
would  mean  two  billion  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  million  (2,345,000,000)  tons;  with  the 
sixty  million  (60,000,000)  tons  output  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  doubling  itself  every  ten  years,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  two  hundred  and  forty 
million  (2'40, 000,000)  tons  would  be  mined 
annually. 

The  future  of  our  coal  and  the  length  of  life 
depends  upon  how  great  a  demand  is  made 
and  upon  the  careful  mining  of  the  coal. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  statements  I  have 
made  are  approximately  correct  when  all  the 
necessary  factors  are  taken  into  consideration. 


There  were  only  twelve  fatal  accidents  in 
the  mines  of  the  Twentieth  or  Schuylkill  dis¬ 
trict  last  year  as  against  twenty-four  in  1911. 
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How  Eastern  Retail  Dealers  Use  the  High  Trestle  for  the  Handling  of  Their  Coal  Receipts. 

Portable  Wagon  Loaders  Reduce  Retail  Expense. 


In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  where  a  great 
many  yards  are  of  the  high-trestle  type — on 
account  of  the  elevated  lines  of  railroad  these 
are  the  most  practical  yards — there  has  always 
been  a  tendency  to  try  to  get  away  from  the 
necessity  of  shoveling  to  wagons  by  hand. 
However,  until  the  last  year  there  has  been 
no  successful  way  of  reducing  this  loading 
cost  by  the  use  of  any  mechanical  apparatus 
though  many  devices  have  been  tested  and  dis¬ 
carded  when  proved  unsatisfactory.  Ingenious 
dealers  have  suggested  new  ideas  from  time  to 
time  to  manufacturers  of  coal  handling  ma¬ 
chinery  and  they  have  been  worked  out  with 
only  moderate  success.  Making  a  sort  of  com¬ 
posite  of  these  suggestions,  several  manufac¬ 
turers  have  worked  out  portable  elevating  ma¬ 
chines  that  fill  the  bill  and  their  adoption  so 
extensively  in  Philadelphia  has  convinced  coal 
men  that  the  problem  is  solved. 

Records  have  been  kept  of  the  performances 
of  these  machines  that  clearly  prove  their  effi¬ 
ciency  and  advantage  over  former  methods  so 
that  no  dealer  need  hesitate  to  accept  the 
propositions  of  manufacturers  to  test  one  of 
the  new  machines  thoroughly  before  purchas¬ 
ing  and  this  is  the  basis  on  which  these  load¬ 
ers  usually  are  offered. 

Several  manufacturers  make  these  loaders 
and  some  of  their  machines  have  already  been 
described  while  others  will  be  treated  in  turn 
as  the  facts  are  available.  We  will  at  this  time 
describe- — to  give  an  idea  of  how  the  devices 
work — a  typical  yard,  that  of  Daymond  & 
Wenzel  in  Trenton.  N.  J.  It  is  equipped  with 
the  portable  loaders  of  the  Specialty  Engineer¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  There  are  other 
machines  of  this  type  in  Philadelphia  giving 
good  satisfaction  and  producing  about  tbe 
same  results  as  related  below;  they  are  in  the 
yards  of  Kelley  &  Son,  Robert  Henderson  & 
Co.,  M.  Jennings  &  Son,  S.  D.  Hall,  .\merican 
Ice  Company,  C.  P.  Cook  of  Narberth,  Mc- 
.\llister  Coal  Company  of  Atlantic  City,  Tbe 
b'rev  Coal  Company,  Allentown,  and  in  New 
Ifngland  and  western  towns. 

Daymond  &  Wenzel,  of  Trenton,  N,  J.,  re¬ 
cently  found  themselves  on  a  plot  of  ground 
that  was  very  much  desired  for  the  extension 
of  the  plant  of  the  so-called  bath  tub  trust 
and  thought  it  wise  to  accept  its  overtures 
and  the  ready  cash  in  a  goodly  sum  and  seek  a 
location  in  another  part  of  the  city.  Their 
own  business  was  good  and  argued  that  they 
select  a  site  where  they  too  might  prepare  for 
a  greater  business.  An  inviting  piece  of  ground 
was  soon  found  available  on  tbe  Raritan  canal 
and  offered  tbe  possibilities  of  exiiansinn  lliat 
tliey  were  seeking.  They  had  a  large  family 
trade  that  could  be  easily  readied  from  the 
canal  side  so  they  closed  the  deal.  The  con¬ 
sideration  then  came  up  as  to  whether  they 
should  build  a  pocket  or  be  content  with  an 
old  style  high  trestle  that  would  represent  a 
smaller  investment  and  have  advantages  but 
also  offered  the  disadvantage  of  higher  cost  of 
handling  by  hand.  At  this  stage  of  the  game 


For  Loading  From  High  Trestles  and 
From  Ground  Storage  They  Reduce  the 
Time  and  Hence  the  Cost  of  Handling 
Domestic  Coal. 


the  Specialty  salesman  appeared  with  his  con¬ 
vincing  arguments  for  the  portable  loader  and 
the  trestle  plant  was  decided  on.  They  are 
now  enthusiastic  over  the  plant  as  laid  out 
for  them  by  the  Specialty  people. 

Coal  arrives  by  boat  and  is  raised  by  tubs 
to  the  hopper  feeding  a  drag  line  conveyor 
twenty  feet  in  the  air  and  two  hundred  feet 
long.  While  this  is  a  water  front  yard,  the 
conditions  are  identical  with  railway  trestles 
and  the  conveyor  line  takes  the  place  of  the 
cars  on  the  tracks  above  the  bins.  At  inter¬ 
vals  the  drop  chutes  are  arranged  to  lower 
the  coal  gently  to  the  pile  by  retarding  boards 
in  the  chutes.  Aside  from  a  nine-inch  con¬ 
crete  floor  this  is  all  there  is  to  the  equipment 
of  the  yard.  That  it  is  ample  for  the  needs 
of  a  good  sized  business  is  apparent  when  it 
is  said  that  the  tonnage  of  this  concern  is 


about  30,000  annually,  all  in  family  sizes  and 
much  of  it  in  bag  trade. 

Handling  of  this  coal  is  simple  as  it  is 
merely  scooped  up  and  dropped  again  in  the 
proper  bin;  the  rest  is  left  to  the  portable 
wagon  loader,  which  elevates  to  the  wagons, 
screening  it  at  the  same  time,  and  wilt  also 
bag  coal  when  required.  Thus  the  loader  takes 
the  place  of  the  high  storage  pocket,  the  low¬ 
ering  chutes  and  screens  and  the  bagging  at¬ 
tachments.  When  compared  with  ground  stor¬ 
age  where  manual  labor  has  to  replace  the 
mechanical  process  of  the  pocket,  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  still  greater  in  favor  of  the  portable 
loader. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  saving  of  half  the  yard 
labor  is  accomplished  by  the  portable  loader 
and  that  wagons  and  teams  increase  their  effic¬ 
iency  thirty  per  cent,  making  more  deliveries 
because  of  the  more  rapid  loading.  Each  of 
the  two  machines  requires  two  men,  the  driver 
of  the  wagon  to  trim  his  load  and  a  man  on 
the  pile  to  trim  to  the  loader  as  shown  in  the 
picture.  These  two  men  would  have  been  used 
to  load  the  wagon  formerly  and  if  they 
screened  they,  or  two  other  men,  would  have 
performed  the  same  amount  of  labor  at  the 
screens  before  loading  the  wagon.  They  fill 


The  Portable  Wagon  Loader  at  Work  on  a  Coal  Pile  Under  a  Trestle. 
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the  wagon  by  the  machine  in  two  minutes 
lor  every  ton  while  they  would  have  spent 
twenty  minutes  screening  a  ton  and  twenty 
loading  the  wagon;  some  claim  that  thirty 
minutes  is  a  better  figure  for  hand  labor. 

A  cost  for  electricity  used  by  the  motor 
might  be  charged  against  the  machine  which 
would  be  one  cent  an  hour  for  the  two- 
horse  power  motor  in  the  standard  type  ma¬ 
chine,  while  the  cost  might  be  a  trifle  higher 
where  a  gasoline  engine  is  installed.  Loading 
a  ton  every  two  minutes,  this  power  cost  is 
not  very  high,  however,  and  would  be  hard 
to  figure  in.  The  manufacturers  state  that  the 
machine  has  made  even  better  time  than  a 
ton  in  two  minutes,  but  the  conservative  figure 
is  good  enough  to  convince  any  coal  man  and 
they  are  willing  to  let  their  claim  stand  at 
that. 

Drivers  like  portable  loaders  because  they 
lighten  their  work  and  customers  appreciate 
prompt  deliveries  that  these  machines  make 
possible.  Better  screening  turns  out  a  more 
satisfactory  coal,  too,  and  that  wins  customers 
as  nothing  else  will.  Clean  yards  are  easy 
with  the  loaders  as  the  fine  coal  is  retained  in 


a  steel  hopper  under  the  screens  where  it  can 
be  drawn  off  into  bags  or  a  wheelbarrow  and 
removed  to  the  corner  of  the  yard.  For  bag¬ 
ging  it  is  ideal  as  the  lip  need  only  be  lifted 
and  the  coal  will  pass  down  to  the  bagger 
and  the  screenings  will  go  on  by  into  their 
receptacle.  The  machine  being  light,  while 
strongly  constructed,  it  can  be  moved  around 
by  the  handles  and  put  to  work  anywhere. 

The  frame  of  the  machine  is  built  of  struc¬ 
tural  steel  with  one-piece  forged  angles  thor¬ 
oughly  braced,  to  which  frame  is  built  a  steel 
casing  that  incloses  part  of  the  elevator,  the 
motor,  and  all  of  the  other  machinery  with 
the  exception  of  the  drive  chain.  The  hopper 
in  the  back  of  the  frame  is  divided  into  two 
compartments,  one  for  retaining  the  screen¬ 
ings  and  the  other  for  feeding  the  bagging 
attachment.  A  pivoted  chute  drops  the  coal 
into  the  wagon  or  when  raised  sends  the  coal 
down  to  the  bagger.  The  elevator  consists  of 
a  riveted  enclosed-pin  chain  conveyor  with 
steel  plate  buckets  rigidly  attached.  All  wear¬ 
ing  parts  are  small  and  simple  and  easily  re¬ 
placed  at  small  cost,  but  the  builders  have 
builded  so  well  that  they  are  willing  to  replace 


all  parts  that  prove  defective  the  first  year. 
The  bearings  arc  fitted  with  compression 
grease  cups  that  insure  durability  of  these 
parts. 

The  portable  wagon  loader  stands  eleven  feet 
three  inches  high  and  where  trestles  of  that  height 
are  found  the  loader  should  find  a  profitable 
field  and  the  majority  of  trestles  are  that  high. 
It  will  have  another  profitable  field  in  cases 
where  soft  coal  is  carried  in  considerable 
stocks  in  ground  storage.  A  special  machine 
is  made  for  handling  bituminous  which  is 
larger  and  made  of  heavier  parts,  such  as  a 
double  chain  and  heavy  buckets.  Its  portabil¬ 
ity  should  reduce  the  cost  of  reclaiming  the 
long  piles  of  soft  coal  which  has  always  been 
handled  only  Iry  shovels.  sugar  refinery  in 
Philadelphia  has  made  use  of  a  loader  to  load 
carts  at  the  wharf  from  which  the  buckwheat 
coal  is  hauled  less  than  a  block.  An  army  of 
carts  and  men  used  to  perform  this  work  at  a 
high  cost-  to  the  company  but  the  loader  does 
it  with  two  carts  and  three  men.  The  mana¬ 
ger  of  this  plant  has  ordered  a  second  one  and 
states  that  the  first  one  paid  for  itself  in  three 
months. 


Evolution  of  the 


Coal  Bag  a 


Force  in  Retailing. 


Like  everything  else  in  human  life,  the  birth 
of  the  coal  bag  in  the  industrial  world  is  but 
an  expression  of  progress.  It  had  its  inception 
in  the  brain  of  an  Englishman  named  Hackett, 
who  was  the  first,  in  America,  to  import  the 
patent  scale  crane  which  was  used  on  the  rear 
of  wagons  for  weighing  coal  in  bags.  This 
method  was  exploited  as  l)eing  a  most  conclusive 
demonstration  of  neatness  and  honest  weight, 
which  the  promoter  realized  was  a  most  powerful 
factor  in  public  sentiment. 

•Mr.  Hackett  had  the  American  right  of  this 
English  patent  scale  crane.  He  had  an  extensive 


Fig.  1.  Converse  Coal  Bagger. 

coal  business  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had 
every  opportunity  of  demonstrating  the  efficiency 
of  the  coal  bag  and  the  weighing  scale. 

This  bag  and  scale  right  was  sold  by  Mr. 
Hackett  to  any  purchaser  who  wished  to  use  it. 
He  was  very  enthusiastic  about  the  merits  of 
this  system  of  handling  coal  and  practically  spent 
his  life’s  energy  upon  the  futile  promotion  of 
this  crane  scale  and  bag. 

In  1888,  H.  Jk  and  1.  D.  Van  O’Linda,  operat¬ 
ing  ii;  the  coal  business  as  the  firm  of  Van 
O  Linda  Brothers,  bought  the  right  to  use  this 
crane  scale  and  bags  in  Yonkers,  X.  Y.  These 


By  Traveler. 
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The  Invention  First  Came  From  England 
But  Was  Rapidly  Introduced  Here  When 
Its  Cleanly  Method  of  Coal  Delivery  Was 
Appreciated. 

bags  were  made  of  jute  reinforced  by  ropes  and 
were  made  in  England. 

This  scale  and  bag  proposition  proved  very  ex¬ 
pensive  to  the  Van  O’Linda  Bros.,  but  the  scheme 
had  served  its  purpose;  it  made  them  discover  a 
newer  and  better  way  of  handling  coal.  In  1889 
they  originated  and  patented  a  canvas  bag  that 
would  hold  one  hundred  pounds  of  coal.  The 
patent  was  secured  on  the  flat  strap  which  con¬ 
tinued  entirely  around  the  bag;  this  patent  was 
issued  in  1891.  In  189'2,  the  Van  O'Linda  iMami- 
facturing  Company  was  organized. 

Thos.  F.  Torrey  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Railroad  was  president,  J.  D.  Van  O’Linda,  sec- 
reiary  and  H.  P.  Van  O'Linda,  manager.  The 
company  was  capitalized  at  $20,000.  'fhe  first 
bags  were  bought  by  Air.  Sidell  a  coal  dealer  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  the  next  being  sold  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  the  first  big  order  was  placed 
by  B.  F.  Urich  &  Company,  of  Alilwaukee,  Wis., 
who  bought  200  bags,  in  the  first  order,  500  in 
their  second,  and  1,000  in  the  third  order. 

The  Crescent  Coal  Company  of  Chicago  were 
the  next  heavy  buyers.  Beginning  in  1895,  dem- 
f  nstrators  were  sent  out  all  over  the  country, 
which  continued  for  three  years,  and  this  prac¬ 
tically  created  a  demand  in  every  city  in  the 
country.  At  first,  these  bags  were  made  by  foot 
power,  but  later  by  steam  or  electric  power.  The 
strap  consists  of  four  thicknesses  automatically 
fo'ded  in  the  machine  when  stitched.  These  bags 
were  first  sold  at  $75.00  per  hundred  and  the 
profit  was  exceptionally  good,  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  duck  has  advanced  and  is  fluctu¬ 


ating  in  price,  the  price  of  bags  remains  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  today. 

The  coal  bag  demonstrator  showed  the  coal 
dealer  that  he  could  handle  his  coal  in  one- 
fourth  the  time  required  by  the  old  shoveling 
method,  provided  bagging  chutes  were  used. 
Notwithstanding  these  sweeping  proofs  of  a 
neater  and  more  rapid  and  economical  method 
of  handling  coal,  this  company  was  not  a  suc¬ 
cess.  In  1905,  the  company  became  financially 
weak  and  discontinued  operations. 

In  the  meantime,  several  other  manufacturers 


Fig.  2.  Another  Bagging  Device. 


saw  the  possibilities  of  the  bag  business.  One 
of  the  first  was  \V.  T.  Lane  who  began  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  bags  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  but  is 
now  the  firm  of  W.  T.  Lane  &  Bro.,  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  Yonkers  is  truly  the  birthplace 
of  the  bag,  patented  and  manufactured  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  very  hilly  city  and  most  re¬ 
markably  illustrates  the  necessity  of  using  coal 
bags.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  coal  business 
of  Yonkers  has  to  be  carried  in.  There  was  a 
time  in  Yonkers  when  a  coal  dealer  hauled  his 
coal  to  the  front  of  the  house  and  dumped  his 
load,  which  the  consumer  later  hired  an  itinerant 
coal  carrier  to  put  in  his  cellars,  or  wherever 
it  was  to  be  stored,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  ton. 

With  the  advent  of  the  bag  system,  a  city 
ordinance  became  effective,  preventing  the  dump¬ 
ing  of  coal  on  the  sidewalks.  It  is  claimed  that 
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the  sidewalks  of  Yonkers  became  very  much 
neater  and  cleaner.  Every  coal  dealer  had  to 
put  the  coal  where  it  was  stored  by  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Air.  Harrigan,  a  leading  Yonkers  dealer,  es¬ 
timates  that  bags  cost  him  two  per  cent  of  his 
business,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  ton.  These 
bag,-;  are  continually  Iteing  lost  or  stolen.  No 
e.xtra  charge  is  made  for  delivery  in  bags  carried 
in.  Regardless  of  cost  or  profits,  there  is  no 
other  way  for  Yonkers.  The  coal  bag  repre- 
setits  the  only  solution  to  its  delivery  problem. 

In  1892,  duck  sold  for  fourteen  cents  a  yard, 
and  now  it  is  selling  for  twenty-five  cents  a 
vard.  Then  bags  sold  for  $1.00  each,  now  they 
are  selling  for  seventy-five  anil  eighty  cents  each. 
.\  rather  paradoxical  problem  in  the  economic 
manufacture.  It  is  estimated  that  three  operators 
can  turn  out  100  bags  daily.  The  method  of 


1909.  In  1902,  Mr.  Converse  patented  a  coal 
bag  known  as  the  fiat  square  bottom,  protected 
corners  bag,  with  bottom  section  slightly  taper¬ 
ing,  light  stiff  cord  in  top  band.  This  bag  when 
empty  stands  open  and  upright  or  instantly  folds 
flat  with  handles  stiffened  like  basket  handles. 
The  protected  corners  prolong  the  life  of  the 
bag.  These  bags  are  made  of  heavy  belting  can¬ 
vas  bottoms  which  is  bought  as  remnants.  The 
oval  bottom  bag  is  also  popular  because  it  was 
the  first  style  made. 

A  brass  marker  bearing  the  initials  of  the 
purchaser  is  placed  on  each  bag  upon  request  of 
the  purchaser  without  extra  cost  so  when  lost 
or  stolen  they  can  be  identified. 

1  he  old-fashioned  way  of  attempting  to  make 
the  bottom  part  of  the  bag  last  as  long  as  the 
top  was  to  make  it  double.  Double  bottom  bags 
tend  to  hold  moisture  and  to  rot.  Mr.  Converse 


In  a  little  booklet  that  it  issued  under  the  title 
■'Coal  Facts,”  it  set  forth  some  pertinent  truths 
as  to  why  the  delivery  of  coal  could  and  should 
be  modernized.  It  was  pointed  out,  in  that 
publication,  that  customers  would  not  allow  the 
milkman  or  any  other  tradesman,  for  that  matter, 
to  deliver  his  wares  as  does  the  coal  man.  In 
tl-.at  publication  the  customer  was  shown  that 
clean  coal  could  be  delivered ;  that  correct 
weights  were  possible ;  that  by  having  coal  de¬ 
livered  in  bags,  the  coal  man  could  make  his 
visits  to  the  home  without  the  householder  hav¬ 
ing  the  fear  that  everything  would  be  mussed 
up.  A  telling  point  in  this  advertising  was  that, 
by  the  use  of  hags,  there  is  no  waste ;  that  the 
customer  gets  every  particle  or  fragment  of  coal 
that  he  buys.  Another  booklet  that  this  com- 
l)any  issued  gave  a  lot  of  views,  contrasting  the 
old  and  the  new  way  of  screening  and  delivering 
coal.  The  pictures  tell  the  story  more  convinc¬ 
ingly  than  words. 

The  high  efficiency  attained  by  the  use  of  coal 


These  Photographs  Show  Various  Types  of  Coal  Bags  Now  Being  Manufactured  and  Used  By  Coal  Dealers. 


manufacture  has  not  been  materially  improved 
since  the  beginning.  'I'he  original  Van  O'Linda 
bag  is  still  being  made  b\  the  Westchester  .Awn¬ 
ing  &  Coal  Hag  Company,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
with  C.  A.  -Ackerson,  manager.  Air.  Ackerson 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Van  O’Linda  during 
the  existence  of  the  Van  O'Linda  .Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company. 

During  these  years  of  the  evolution  of  the  coal 
bag,  a  most  powerful  factor  of  the  coal  handling 
business  was  also  undergoing  an  evolution  in 
tile  remarkable  character  of  F.  S.  Converse,  who 
thirty-two  years  ago  was  a  railroad  agent  at 
.Mount  Upton.  .N.  Y.,  and  was  given  the  privilege 
of  selling  coal  to  help  him  to  earn  a  living  a.s 
agent.  This  doubled  effort  lasted  for  fifteen 
years.  In  IS!).')  Air.  Converse  quit  and  went  to 
L\ons,  X.  Y.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  coal 
business  e.xclusively. 

Then  began  the  pla\'  of  an  active  mind  upon 
material  conditions.  In  the  daily  routine  of  load¬ 
ing  coal  he  noted  inefficiency  of  the  cut-off  gate 
and  set  this  inventive  genius  to  thinking.  He 
(luickly  conceived  that  a  fork-tooth  cut-off  gate 
would  be  infinitely  more  effective  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  and  kinds  of  coal.  .A  patent  was  applied 
for  .August  2,  1901,  and  was  issued  in  190.5.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  patents  and  im¬ 
provements  in  coal  handling  methods  by  Air’. 
Converse,  who  is  today  one  of  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturers,  in  the  age  of  high  efficiency,  of  coal 
handling  devices. 

He  went  to  Binghamton,  N.  AT,  and  built  a 
factory  at  Lestershire.  a  suburb,  February  15. 


overcame  this  fault  by  making  his  l)ag  bottoms 
with  one  piece  of  heavy  canvas.  .Another  style 
is  the  steel-framed  canvas  baskets,  which  is  made 
in  top  and  bottom  sections  so  the  bottom  can  be 
renewed.  They  are  made  from  heavy  belting 
canvas,  reinforced  above,  cross-iron  under  bot¬ 
tom  to  prevent  wear.  The  handles  are  stiffened 
like  basket  handles,  while  the  frames  are  made 
from  specially  stiff  steel. 

The  Converse  pocket  screen  with  coal  bagger 
is  now  in  use  in  many  modern  plants  through- 
ouc  the  country.  The  screen  bottoms  are  re¬ 
movable  and  interchangeable.  See  Figure  1. 

.Another  device  manufactured  by  Air.  Converse 
is  a  coal  bagger,  as  showm  in  illustration.  Figure 
2.  The  bagger  may  be  instantly  put  on  or  taken 
off  the  screen  by  turning  two  buttons. 

Air.  Converse  estimates  that  a  man  and  a  two- 
horse  team  can  deliver  as  much  coal  with  the 
bag  system  as  the  same  team  and  a  man  and  a 
one-horse  team.  The  percentage  of  saving  is  a 
man  and  a  one-horse  team.  There  are  dealers 
who  think  there  is  not  much  saving  made  in  the 
big  system,  but  perhaps  that  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
inefficiency  of  their  bagging  equipment. 

Strong  advocates  of  the  coal  bag  are  Alills- 
paugh  &  Green  Company  of  Rochester,  Syracuse 
and  Utica,  one  of  the  best  known  coal  companies 
in  the  east,  which  has  used  coal  bags  since  they 
were  first  manufactured  by  the  Van  O’Linda 
Aianufacturing  Company.  This  enterprising  com¬ 
pany  has  done  a  great  deal  of  pioneer  work  ui 
advertising  the  merits  of  having  clean  coal  de¬ 
livered  in  such  manner  that  waste  is  eliminated. 


bags  is  a  public  service  that  is  meeting  with 
narked  appreciation  from  the  consumer  every- 
wltere  and  as  a  medium  of  advertising  it  has 
great  possibilities. 

The  coal  liag  is  here  to  stay  until  something 
lietter  takes  its  place,  which  will  probably  be 
electric  "juice"  delivered  over  the  wires  to  heat 
our  homes,  and  which  will  eliminate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  e\  en  coal  bags. 


New  Coal  Regulations. 


.At  Roston.  the  Lbiited  Improvement  .Associa¬ 
tion  is  waging  a  crusade  against  the  high  prices 
being  charged  for  anthracite  coal.  .At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Association  it  was  voted  to  pre¬ 
sent  three  bills  on  different  features  of  the  coal 
situation  to  the  legislature  as  follows : 

(1)  To  establish  a  standard  of  quality  in  coal 
sold  for  domestic  purposes. 

(2)  To  establish  a  standard  as  to  sizes  of 
meshes  in  sieves  used  in  screening  of  coal  sold 
for  domestic  purposes. 

(3)  To  require  all  applications  for  license  for 
the  sale  of  coal  to  be  referred  to  the  state  police 
for  investigations ;  that  specific  information  as  to 
supplies  on  hand  and  prices  charged  he  filed  with 
*he  state  police  and  that  all  changes  in  prices  be 
*led  together  with  date  of  change. 

£  A  special  assistant  attorney-general,  whose  duty 
■Lhall  be  to  act  for  the  people  in  such  matters 

the  present  coal  situation,  will  be  asked  of  the 
legislature  by  the  .Association. 


Territory  Affected  by  Lower  Lackawanna  Rates. 


New  Aork,  January  ‘,)th. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence) — .As  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  two  recent  decisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  reducing  freight  rates 
on  anthracite  coal  from  certain  points  on  the 
Delaw'are,  Lackawanna  &  Western  to  tidewater, 
publication  at  this  time  of  the  status  of  this 
matter  will  not  be  amiss. 

On  June  8,  1912,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  rendered  a  decision  to  the  effect 
that  the  rates  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  per  long  ton  on  anthracite  coal  in  car¬ 
loads  from  Taylor,  Pa.,  to  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  or 
New  A'ork  Lighterage  Station,  N.  J.  ( f.  o.  b. 
vessel),  of  $1.58  on  prepared  sizes,  $1.43  on  pea 
and  $1.28  on  buckwheat  were  excessive,  and  that 
a  rate  of  $1.33  on  prepared  sizes,  $1.24  on  pea 
and  $1.09  on  buckwheat  should  prevail,  the  Com¬ 
mission  ordering  this  rate  to  take  effect  on  the 
15th  day  of  August,  1912,  and  to  remain  in  force 


thereafter  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
years.  Later  this  ruling  was  amended  to  take 
effect  November  1,  1912. 

On  October  19,  1912,  the  Commission  ruled 
that  the  rates  on  small  steam  sizes  of  anthracite 
coal  in  carloads  from  Taylor.  Pa.,  to  Hoboken. 
N.  J.,  or  New  A’ork  Lighterage  Station,  N.  J. 
( f.  o.  1).  vessel),  should  be  reduced  from  $1.13 
on  rice  and  smaller  sizes,  not  to  exceed  ninety- 
eight  cents  per  long  ton.  This  rate  was  made 
effective  January  1,  1913. 

Some  understood  the  Commission's  ruling  to 
apply  only  on  coal  loaded  at  Taylor  Pa.  The 
ruling  affects  the  rate  on  all  coal  loaded  between 
destination  and  Taylor,  so  that  the  reduced  rates, 
which  were  in  effect  from  November  1st  and 
January.  1st.  respectively,  obtain  for  all  collieries 
located  directly  on  the  line  of  the  Lackawanna 
between  Hoboken  and  Taylor.  These  revised 
rates  do  not  affect  collieries  beyond  Taylor  nor 
on  certain  feeders  of  the  Lackawanna  that  are 


not  in  what  is  termed  "intermediate”  territory. 

.At  the  •  moment,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say- 
just  how  much  tonnage  will  move  over  the 
Lackawanna  at  the  revised  rates.  The  new  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  coal  tariff  filed  by  the  general 
freight  agent  shows  that  the  rates  effected  by 
the  rules  are  from  collieries  and  washeries  on 
Bloomsburg  branch  at  Scranton,  South  Scranton 
and  Taylor,  Pa.,  and  on  main  line  east  of  Blooms¬ 
burg  branch  in  Scranton,  Pa. 


President  Sharpe  of  the  United  States  Smelt¬ 
ing  Company  has  completed  his  Inspection  of  the 
company’s  coal  properties  and  Says  that  every¬ 
thing  is  working  out  satisfactorily  and  that  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  let  for  the  building  of  some 
thirty-eight  miles  of  railroad  from  the  mines. 
It  is  rumored  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  other 
railroads  of  the  Harriman  system  will  in  the 
future  buy  the  bulk  of  their  coal  from  this  com¬ 
pany. 
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Success  Reached  in  Briqueting  Anthracite  Coal.* 


The  natural  fuel  resources  of  _  this  country 
were,  twenty-five  years  ago,  considered  almost 
inexhaustible,  while  today  the  conservation 
movement  is  so  strong  and  making  such  rapid 
strides,  that  it  will  before  long  rival  some  of 
the  older  countries,  although  it  takes  more 
than  one  generation  to  teach  children  to  pick 
up  and  carry  home  for  fuel  a  twig  found  in 
the  road,  as  I  have  seen  the  peasant  children 
in  France  do. 

One  reads  in  the  coal  trade  papers  of  the 
output  of  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal 
increasing  each  and  every  year,  until  now  it 
reaches  450,000,000  tons,  70,000,000  of  which  is 
anthracite,  exceeding  by  many  millions  tons 
that  of  any  other  country. 

Little  mention  is  made  of  the  waste  from 
the  anthracite  coal,  and  this  waste,  gentlemen, 
is  what  I  want  to  talk  about  to  you  today. 
Hut  under  the  name  of  briquas.  In  this 
connection,  I  wish  to  quote  from  an  article 
by  Charles  T.  Malcolmson,  formerly  with  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  charge  of  the 
briquetting  of  coals. 

The  name  briquet,  which  is  now  universally 
used  for  all  forms  of  compressed  fuel,  was 
applied  originally  in  Paris  to  fuel  made  from 
peat  with  the  addition  of  wet  clay,  similar  to 
our  present  methods  of  making  wet  clay 
bricks. 

The  term  was  later  made  to  include  all  fuel 
made  by  comparison  without  tlic  use  of  a 
binder,  in  contradistinction  to  that  made  from 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  with  pitch  or 
other  binders.  We  find  many  other  names 
used,  such  as  “boulet"  in  France;  “briquettes 
de  charbon”  in  Belgium;  “patent  fuel’’  and 
"compressed  fuel’  in  England;  "kohlenstein”  in 
Germany  applied  generally  to  briquets  made 
from  true  coal  with  a  binder;  while  “artificial 
fuel”  embraced  all  fuel  manufactured  from 
coal,  lignite,  peat  or  other  form  of  combusti- 

In  .\merica  the  word  “briciuet”  has  been 
accepted  as  a  general  term  for  the  product, 
while  specific  names,  such  as  “pressed  fuel,” 
“boulets,”  “coalettes,”  “carbonettes”  and  “pat¬ 
ent  fuel”  are  found  in  the  trade. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  briquetting  of  coal 
was  suggested  in  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  Hugh 
Pratt  in  1594.  The  first  satisfactory  briquetting 
machine,  however,  was  built  in  France  in  184‘.1 
by  M.  Marsias,  and  since  that  time  the  indus¬ 
try  has  gone,  slowly  at  first,  but  steadily  forward 
in  all  European  countries. 

The  first  briquetting  plants  were  installed 
in  England  in  1846,  and  in  1851  T.  H. 
Wood,  after  considerable  preliminary  experi¬ 
menting,  erected  a  factory  at  Port  Talbot; 
the  press  was  naturally  of  a  primitive  type 
and  the  output  small,  the  blocks  made  weigh¬ 
ing  about  twenty-eight  pounds  each.  He  found 
such  a  ready  sale  that  a  company  was  formed  and 
a  new  plant  erected  in  1858.  Two  presses  were 
installed,  making  blocks  weighing  fifty-six  pounds 
or  about  one  cubic  foot.  You  can  imagine 
what  a  customer  would  say  if  you  offered  him 
anything  like  that  today;  still  it  was  at  that 
time  considered  a  convenient  size  for  handling 
and  stowing  on  shipboard,  for  they  were  not 
only  sold  to  the  trade,  but  were  used  by  the 
English  navy  on  the  war  vessels  at  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  War.  The  company  had  been 
extending  the  market  for  its  fuel  and  grad¬ 
ually  a  large  foreign  business  was  developed, 
the  export  in  1860  amounting  to  5,000  tons 
and  in  1906  had  increased  to  1,513,000  tons. 

While  progress  in  England  was  being  made, 
Belgium  was  pushing  the  industry,  starting 
its  first  plant  in  1852;  in  1907  produced  2,040,000 
tons  of  briquets. 

Germany,  however,  outstripped  all  other 
countries,  having  erected  its  first  plant  in  1861 
and  1908  produced  a  total  of  18,222,000  tons; 
this  total,  however,  includes  lignite  or  brown 
coal  briquets.  This  rapid  increase  was  par¬ 
tially  due  to  the  improved  machinery  invented 
by  the  Germans  and  their  business  push.  This 
large  production  in  Europe  is  used  not  only 
by  the  domestic  trade  for  household  and  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes,  but  from  the  reports  of  our 
consuls  it  appears  that  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
per  cent  of  the  fuel  consumed  by  the  railroads 
is  briquet  fuel,  and  in  addition,  the  export  trade 
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By  Making  Use  of  the  Waste  Product 
Briqueting  Has  Proved  a  Valuable  Aid 
to  Conservation — The  Process  and  What 
It  Accomplishes. 


is  very  large,  and  reaches  all  over  the  world, 
except  of  course  our  own  country. 

I  inight  elaborate  on  the  briquet  business 
of  Europe,  but  think  it  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  is  on  a  firm  commercial  basis  with  a  steady 
growth.  It  might,  however,  be  interesting  to 
know  that  briquets  are  sold  at  from  $1.40  to 
$2.00  per  ton  in  excess  of  the  price  of  the  coal 
from  which  they  are  made. 

Touching  the  briquet  industry  of  this  country ! 
In  1870  E.  F.  Loiseau  installed  at  Port  Richmond. 
Philadelphia,  the  first  coal  briqueting  plant,  using 
anthracite  culm  .with  clay  as  a  binder,  pressed  in 
egg  form,  and  weighing  eight  ounces,  then  water¬ 
proofed  with  a  varnish  of  shellac  and  benzine; 
the  cost  was  prohibitive  and  the  plant  finally  was 
abandoned.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal 
Company  built  a  plant  in  1876,  which  was  oper¬ 
ated  spasmodically  till  1880;  as  the  product  was 
not  satisfactory,  due  to  the  briquets  disintegrat¬ 
ing  in  the  fire,  it  was  abondoned. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  day  there 
have  been  many  efforts  made  to  advance  the 
industry  by  individuals  with  their  own  capi¬ 
tal,  and  by  the  government,  who  installed  a 
practical  working  plant  at  the  St.  Louis  Ex¬ 
position  for  testing  coals  from  different  parts 
of  the  country.  It  went  far  in  obtaining  data 
on  the  subject,  making  tests  on  several  of  the 
western  railroads,  also  on  the  torpedo  boats 
and  battleships  of  our  navy;  these  tests  are 
all  a  matter  of  record  with  the  government, 
and  may  be  obtained  upon  application. 

In  1894  the  anthracite  culm  banks  were 
growing  to  such  an  extent  that  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  engineers  and  coalmen  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the 
culm  banks  commercially;  this  committee  after 
two  years’  work  reported  that  they  could  not 
recommend  any  satisfactory  plan.  But,  the 
work  of  the  individual  was  going  on,  and  re¬ 
sults  were  being  accomplished  in  a  small  way. 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent,  but  unfortunately  many  of  the 
plants  have  been  abandoned,  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  and  con¬ 
ditions  from  all  points  of  view  was  not  made. 

In  our  own  case,  before  expending  any 
money  in  the  erection  of  a  plant,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  learn  what  the  condition 
of  the  business  was  in  this  country,  and  find¬ 
ing  nothing  of  a  successful  nature,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  I  investigate  the  European  plants. 

With  this  object  in  view,  I  visited  plants  in 
France,  Belgium.  Germany  and  England,  mak¬ 
ing  a  special  study  of  the  methods  used,  in¬ 
cluding  cost  of  labor,  sizes  of  briquets,  the 
life  and  repairs  of  machinery,  and  many  other 
details  connected  with  the  business,  and  finally 
resulted  in  the  purchase  of  a  small  plant  in 
Belgium.  Such  of  the  machinery  as  I  thought 
could  be  used  I  had  shipped  to  this  country. 
On  arrival  here  it  was  gone  over  carefully, 
but  the  press  and  mixer  were  about  the  only 
pieces  that  were  available  for  use.  A  demon¬ 
stration  testing  plant  was  then  erected  in 
which  a  capacity  of  five  tons  per  hour  was  ob¬ 
tained,  and  different  kinds  of  coal  were  tried 
out  and  briquets  made. 

It  was  then  decided  to  erect  a  plant  of  200 
tons  capacity  at  the  mines,  and  I  contracted 
with  the  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  culm.  Dickson  City,  just  be¬ 
yond  the  Scranton  City  line,  was  selected  for 
the  factory  site,  as  it  adjoined  the  dump,  from 
the  Storrs  mine  breaker,  which  had  been  ac¬ 
cumulating  for  many  years  back.  We  erected 
the  plant,  installing  a  press  with  a  capacity  of 
twenty-five  gross  ton  per  hour  of  six  hours  (egg 
size)  briquets.  Great  trouble  was  experienced  in 
drying  the  quantity  of  material  needed  to  keep 
the  pres_s  going  up  to  its  capacity,  and  to  be 
brief,  it  was  only  after  the  expenditure  of 
thousands  of  dollars  and  a  great  loss  of  time 
that  we  were  able  to  take  the  material  as  It 


IS  flushed  from  the  washery,  at  the  rate  of 
one  ton  per  minute,  down  the  sluice  way  into 
our  receiving  settling  tank,  and  making  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process  through  the  factory  into  the 
cars  ready  for  shipment  and  use. 

.\fter  making  the  egg  size  briquet  for  some 
time,  and  showing  satisfactory  results  for 
steam  raising  purposes,  it  was  decided  to  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  designing  the  new  press,  which 
had  a  capacity  of  sixty  tons  per  hour,  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  briquet  from  six  ounces  to 
three  ounces,  i.  e.,  between  egg  and  stove.  On 
evaporation  tests  we  found  the  three-ounce 
briquet  exceeded  the  six-ounce  by  over  ten 
per  cent,  so  we  continued  that  size,  making 
about  200,000  tons.  We  then  tried  a  two- 
ounce  size,  i.  e.,  between  stove  and  chestnut; 
these  gave  even  better  results  both  for  steam 
raising  and  domestic  use,  and  we  sold  over 
200,000  tons  of  this  size. 

Last  spring,  realizing  that  generally  there 
was  a  shortage  of  chestnut  coal,  and  knowing 
that  briquets  of  a  smaller  size  would  make 
a  most  excellent  substitute,  1  had  a  set  of 
moulds  made  to  produce  the  briquets  we  are 
now  offering,  and  are  known  as“20th  Century 
Chestnut  Briquettes.”  They  will  give  results 
that  will  surprise  the  consumer  after  he  has 
once  learned  to  regulate  his  drafts  and  handle 
the  fire. 

In  the  first  place  it  might  be  well  to  explain 
and  show  what  the  brkiuet  is  made  of  and 
how  it  is  made,  to  the  coal  dealer,  and  to 
many  officials  of  the  coal  companies,  who 
have  not  had  occasion  to  examine  and  give 
])roper  thought  to  the  subject.  Culm,  to  most 
people,  means  refuse,  i.  e.,  slate,  bone,  ashes, 
stones,  and  anything  else  that  might  be  thrown 
on  the  dump,  but  let  me  tell  you  they  were 
never  more  mistaken  in  their  lives,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  modern  methods  of  preparing 
coal,  when  all  the  steam  sizes  are  saved  by 
passing  over  proper  size  screens  in  the  wash¬ 
ery. 

When  the  coal  is  first  brought  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  there  is  more  or  less  slate  and  bone 
forming  a  part  of  the  lump.  When  this  is 
broken  down,  the  slate  being  harder  than  the 
pure  coal,  does  not  break  as  fine,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  gradually  reduced  in  size  during  its 
progress  through  the  sizing  rolls.  The  large 
pieces  of  slate  are  removed  as  far  as  possible 
either  by  boys  or  automatic  pickers,  and  the 
product  that  passes  through  the  pea  size  screen 
is  sent  to  the  washery,  where  the  buckwheat, 
rice  and  barley,  otherwise  known  as  steam 
sizes,  are  screened  off,  and  carry  -with  them 
any  coarse  pieces  of  slate,  and  the  fine  mate¬ 
rial  that  has  passed  through  the  bottom  screen, 
of  3/32  mesh  with  the  water,  and  comes  pretty 
near  being  pure  coal.  With  a  magnifying 
glass  it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  any 
slate  present  and  proves  my  statement,  that 
this  fine  refuse  is  the  purest  product  from  the 
mine.  Of  course,  the  quality  of  the  culm  must 
be  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  coal  in  the 
vein,  and  its  preparation  thereafter. 

As  stated  before,  this  culm  is  flushed  to  our 
settling  tank,  where  the  culm  settles  to  the 
bottom  and  the  float  or  dirt  is  carried  away 
in  the  overflow.  The  culm  is  then  elevated  to 
our  storage  bin  to  drain;  from  there  it  is 
sent  to  the  dryers  where  it  is  thoroughly  dried, 
then  carried  to  the  mixers,  where  we  introduce 
a  binder  made  from  distilled  coal  tar.  and 
known  as  pitch.  In  explanation  let  me  say 
that  the  coal  tar  we  use,  is  one  of  the  by¬ 
products  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  coke 
from  bituminous  coal  in  by-product  coke  ovens. 

We  take  that  tar  and  distill  it,  and  bring 
it  to  a  binding  consistency.  To  illustrate  what 
takes  place,  I  can  only  compare  the  tar  to  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  if  you  distill  water  from  the  mo¬ 
lasses  you  get  candy;  the  amount  of  water 
evaporated  determines  the  stickiness  of  the 
candy,  little  water  very  sticky,  more  water 
just  right  to  chew  nicely;  too  much  water, 
candy  very  hard  and  brittle.  The  same  process 
takes  place  with  tar.  only  oils  are  distilled  off 
instead  of  w'ater. 

.'\fter  the  right  consistency  of  the  tar  is  pre¬ 
pared  the  hot  culm  is  thoroughly  covered  with 
a  thin  coating  of  pitch. 

Now,  what  have  we  done?  We  have  taken 
pitch,  which  is  fifty-seven  per  cent  carbon  and 
forty-three  volatile  matter,  a  product  from  the 
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bituminous  coal,  and  added  it  to  this  clean 
anthracite  culm,  then  pressed  the  mixture  into 
the  desired  form  and  cooled  it.  The  natural 
result  is  that  it  gives  a  fuel  that  ignites  quickly 
and  burns  with  freedom,  and  gives  more  heat 
than  the  anthracite  coal  from  which  it  is  made; 
in  other  words,  it  has  the  quick  and  free  burn¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  bituminous  coal,  with  the 
lasting  qualities  of  the  anthracite.  Briquets 
made  with  a  pitch  binder  have  to  be  hot  when 
they  are  formed,  the  cooling  down  after  the 
pressure  is  applied  causing  the  pitch  to  set, 
and  results  in  a  hard  product  w'hich  can  be 
transported  without  breakage. 

When  briquets  are  first  put  on  the  fire, 
they  should  not  be  disturbed  until  at  least  par¬ 
tially  red — the  reason  is,  that  time  should  be 
given  the  pitch  to  coke,  and  cement  the  fine 
particles  of  culm  together,  and  hold  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  combustion,  that  is,  while 
the  briquets  are  burning. 

They  burn  from  the  outside,  and  make  a 
very  hot  fire,  respond  quickly  to  additional 


draft,  and  if  not  disturbed  will  hold  the  fire  for 
a  long  time,  and  if  more  fire  is  required,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  stir  the  briquets  to  remove 
the  ash,  and  add  more  briquets,  opening  all 
drafts. 

When  the  briquets  are  first  put  on  the 
fire,  they  throw  off  some  smoke  for  the  first 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  after  that  you  will  get 
no  more  smoke  than  with  anthracite.  This 
smoke  is  the  result  of  the  additional  volatile 
matter  added  to  the  coal  through  the  pitcn, 
and  as  soon  as  the  pitch  cokes,  there  is  no 
more  smoke. 

Now,  if  the  present  rate  of  anthracite  con¬ 
sumption  goes  on,  where  is  the  coal  of  the 
future  coming  from,  when  the  anthracite  mines 
even  now  are  worked  to  their  full  capacity 
nearly,  and  the  price  bound  to  advance  with 
the  increased  cost  of  mining,  due  to  increased 
wages,  greater  depth  of  mining,  the  govern¬ 
ment  demands  for  additional  protection  of  life, 
and  other  causes?  Under  these  conditions, 
gentlemen,  is  it  not  to  you  that  we  should 


look  for  relief,  you  who  are  brought  in  direct 
contact  with  the  consumer?  It  is  you  who  car 
say  to  the  customer,  when  he  orders  his  tor 
of  coal,  “Why  don’t  you  order  briquets ;  you 
can  save  money  and  get  good  results?”  1 
know  from  experience  that  the  consumer  is 
almost  invariably  influenced  by  what  the  dealei 
recommends,  and  my  honest  belief  is  that  the 
day  is  not  very  far  distant  when  briquets 
will  be  universally  sold  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  made  of  anthracite  culm,  bituminous  slaci 
and  coke  breeze — all  three  have  their  place  ir 
the  question  of  fuels. 

The  briquet  question  is  very  far  reaching, 
and  I  have  not  attempted  to  cover  the  techni¬ 
cal  side  of  it  with  analysis,  b.  t.  u.’s,  etc.,  or 
to  tell  what  others  are  doing  in  the  west  with 
bituminous  coal.  There  are  many  in  the 
east  who  are  working  on  anthracite,  but  tc 
show  the  interest  in  the  subject,  I  can  tell  you 
that  there  have  been  over  650  patents  issued 
from  the  patent  office  pertaining  to  briquet¬ 
ting. 


England’s  Object  Lesson  on  Dust  Explosions. 


While  many  of  the  mining  engineers  of  the 
world  have  for  a  number  of  years  recognized  the 
danger  of  coal  dust  in  mines,  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  fatalities  from  this  cause  impelled  the 
British  Government  in  1906  to  plan  a  series  of 
large-scale  experiments,  “if  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  mining 
world  upon  the  danger  that  coal  dust  consti¬ 
tutes.” 

The  British  Explosions  in  Mines  committee, 
which  has  charge  of  these  experiments,  has  just 
issued  its  first  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  which  report  will  be 
of  interest  to  American  operators  and  engineers 
in  view  of  similar  experiments  being  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  committee  in  its  report  states,  “The  effect 
of  these  experiments  was,  in  the  first  place,  to 
demonstrate  conclusively  the  fact  that  coal  dust, 
in  the  complete  absence  of  firedamp  or  other  in¬ 
flammable  gas,  is  explosive  when  raised  as  a  cloud 
in  air  and  ignited  under  conditions  which  may 
exist  in  a  coal  mine,  and  moreover  is  capable  of 
producing  such  destruction  as  is  observed  after 
a  colliery  disaster.  In  the  second  place,  the  ex¬ 
periments  indicated  that  the  admixture  of  in¬ 
creasing  proportions  of  an  incombustible  dust 
with  the  coal  dust  rendered  the  initiation  of  an 
explosion  increasingly  difficult  to  accomplish ;  and 
that,  therefore,  a  means  of  preventing  coal  dust 
explosions  in  mines  might  possibly  exist  in  the 
treatment  of  the  roads  with  incombustible  dust 
such  as  stone  dust.  In  the  third  place,  the  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  mode  of  propagation  of  coal 
dust  explosions  gave  an  indication  of  the  manner 
of  their  development  during  the  initial  stages, 
and  suggested  a  way  for  a  more  complete  study 
of  the  problem.  *  *  *  *  It  will  be  seen  that  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  complete  investigations 
into  the  initiation  and  spread  of  coal  dust  ex¬ 
plosions,  whereby  we  hope  to  ascertain  the  means 
of  preventing  or  limiting  them.  It  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  some  time  before  we  are  able  from  our 
own  experiments  to  recommend  definite  precau¬ 
tions. 

“There  is,  however,  one  point  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  draw  attention — the  proposal  to  use 
an  inert  dust  as  a  preventative.  It  is  difficult 
to  state  the  exact  date  of  the  idea  of  using  stone 
dust  as  a  protection  against  coal  dust  explosions, 
and  we  do  not  pretend  to  give  complete  history 
of  the  progress  of  thought  upon  the  question. 
We  may,  however,  mention  a  few  instances  in 
which  it  was  brought  prominently  into  notice. 
That  an  inert  dust  might  prevent  the  ignition  of 
coal  dust  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
facts  observed  in  several  mine  explosions  such  as 
that  at  Seaham  in  1880.  The  possibility  that  fine 
sand  strewn  over  coal  dust  might  prevent  the 
coal  dust  being  raised  in  an  inflammable  cloud  is 
referred  to  in  the  Prussian  Commission’s  Report, 
1884.  It  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Coal  Mines  Commission  in  1886.  *  *  *  *  * 

“As  soon  as  the  Altofts  gallery  had  been  con¬ 
structed,  experiments  on  the  large  scale  with  stone 
dust  were  commenced  on  July  18,  1908,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Garforth,  and  continued  in 
1909  and  in  subsequent  years. 

“In  the  record  of  the  Mining  Association  (pp. 
105  to  108),  details  are  given  of  experiments 
upon  the  effect  of  mixing  stone  dust  with  coal 
dust.  They  show  that  the  liability  of  dry  coal 


Following  the  Practice  of  Our  Bureau  of 
Mines,  It  Makes  Experiments  Solely  for 
Their  Educational  Value — Testing  the 
Inert  Dust  Theory. 


dust  to  ignite  is  largely  reduced  by  an  admixture 
of  fine  stone  dust. 

“In  our  opinion,  further  experiments  upon  the 
action  of  stone  dust  are  essential  before  any  final 
recommendation  can  be  made.  For  instance  it 
has  not  yet  been  proved  that  a  flame  of  coal 
dust  that  has  attained  full  explosive  violence  in 
a  mine  will  be  extinguished  on  reaching  a  region 
where  stone  dust  had  been  strewn  over  the  coal 
dust,  nor  that  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  would 
not  be  ‘extended’  by  a  thin  layer  of  coal  dust  de¬ 
posited  on  stone  dust.  Further  experiments  also 
are  needed  to  test  the  correctness  of  Sir  F.  Abel’s 
conclusion  that  the  presence  of  an  incombustible 
dust  may  increase  the  danger  of  a  gas  explosion. 
The  latter  experiments  we  have  already  started. 

“We  think,  however,  that  we  ought  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  not  only 
at  Altofts  in  Yorkshire,  but  also  at  the  Charlaw, 
Sacrison  and  Kimblesworth  collieries  in  Durham, 
at  the  New  Moss  colliery  near  Manchester,  and 
elsewhere,  to  put  this  theory  into  actual  practice. 

“At  the  present  time  inert  dust  is  not  put  on 
in  zones,  but  is  scattered  by  hand  over  the  whole 
surface  of  such  haulage  roads  as  require  it. 

“This  application  of  inert  dust  needs  no  con¬ 
siderable  expenditure  of  capital,  nor  laving  down 
of  plant,  and  is  not  a  costly  operation,  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  even  in  the  present  incom¬ 
plete  state  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  exact  action 
of  inert  dust,  those  who  are  working  and  carry¬ 
ing  coal  along  dry  and  dusty  roads  would  be 
well  advised  to  take  into  consideration  this  means 
of  obviating  danger. 

“We  do  not,  of  course,  question  the  utility  of 
watering  and  of  keeping  the  mine  clear  of  dust, 
or  of  safety  cartridges,  tamping,  and  the  various 
other  remedies  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  ex¬ 
amine. 

“Moreover,  the  proposal  to  prevent  the  ignition 
of  coal  dust  bv  admixture  with  an  inert  dust 
may  not  be  applicable  in  all  mines,  but  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  results  of  the  experiments  so  far 
as  they  have  gone,  are  sufficiently  striking  to 
merit  serious  attention.  *  *  *  * 

“In  view  of  the  position  now  reached  in  the 
trial  of  stone  and  other  incombustible  dusts,  and 
considering  the  question  that  has  been  raised 
whether  the  sprinkling  of  such  dusts  in  a  mine 
might  be  injurious  to  health,  we  believed  it  would 
be  desirable  to  inquire  how  far  such  dusts,  even 
if  mixed  freelv  with  the  air  of  the  mine  so  as 
to  float  about  in  it,  would  be  injurious  to 
health.  *  *  * 

“Inasmuch  as  the  introduction  of  dust  into 
mines  might,  unless  carefully  regulated,  produce 
evils  worse  than  those  which  it  aimed  to  cure, 
we  deemed  it  our  duty  at  the  outset  to  take 
every  possible  step  to  make  sure  that  the  opinions 
above  cited  were  correct,  and  to  see  whether  it 
was  possible  to  devise  some  test  to  which  dust 
about  to  be  introduced  into  mines  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted. 

“With  this  view  we  requested  Dr.  Beattie,  Pro¬ 


fessor  of  Pathology  at  the  University  of  Shef¬ 
field,  to  conduct  some  special  experiments. 

“The  results  of  Dr.  Beattie’s  experiments  have 
been  in  a  very  marked  way  to  confirm  the  opinior 
of  Dr.  Halldane.  They  seem  to  show  that  dust, 
if  of  slate  or  shale  or  other  argillaceous  sub¬ 
stances,  is  not  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  kinds  of  dust  containing  finely  powdered  silica 
in  its  crystalline  condition,  such  as  is  found  ir 
Sheffield  grinders’  shops,  are  apt  to  produce 
fibrosis  of  the  lung  and  thereby  to  facilitate  the 
production  of  tuberculosis.  It  follows,  therefore 
that  such  dusts  as  these  are  likely  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous. 

“We  thought  it  would  also  be  of  interest  to 
ascertain  whether  the  dust  either  of  Altofts  shale 
or  of  coal  injuriously  affects  the  horses  or  ponies 
employed  in  the  mines.  We  therefore  asked  Dr. 
Beattie  to  make  an  examination  of  the  lungs  of 
a  dead  pony  which  had  worked  about  fourteen 
years  underground  at  Altofts,  and  for  the  last 
year  had  been  subjected  to  the  effect  of  the  shale 
dust  employed  there;  he  reported  that  very  little 
coal  dust  and  no  shale  dust  was  found  in  the 
lung,  which  was  quite  free  from  fibrosis,  and 
added  that  this  might  be  explained  by  the  length 
and  diameter  of  the  windpipe,  which  having  a 
large  superficies,  absorbed  the  dust  readily  so 
that  comparatively  little  reached  the  lung. 

“It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  no  injury  is 
to  be  anticipated  to  animals  in  the  mine  by  the 
use  of  shale  dust  such  as  that  at  Altofts. 

“According  to  Dr.  Beattie’s  experiments  the 
shale  dust  used  by  him  does  not  seem  any  more 
injurious  than  ordinary  fine  coal  dust;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  other  dusts,  when  submitted 
to  similar  tests,  will  be  found  equally  innocuous. 
We  propose  to  have  such  tests  made  of  other 
dusts. 

“We  think  that  this  method  of  investigation  is 
likely  to  prove  valuable  not  only  to  the  mining 
industry,  but  also  in  other  industries.  As  dust 
is  actually  being  used  at  present  in  several  mines, 
and  may  probably  be  tried  in  others,  we  deemed 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  public  without  delay  the  best  information  we 
possess  on  the  subject  of  dusts  that  are  least 
harmful  physiologically.” 


Attractive  Window  Display. 

Ottumw.^,  Iowa,  January  9th. — Something  dis¬ 
tinctly  unique  in  window  displays  was  the  minia¬ 
ture  mine  shown  recently  by  the  Roseland  Fuel 
Company  in  the  office  window  at  No.  129  East 
Second  street.  It  was  a  miniature  coal  mine  in 
operation  and  was  run  just  the  same  as  the  largest 
mines  in  the  country.  The  mechanism  was  oper¬ 
ated  liy  a  two-horsepower  motor,  which  hoisted 
the  coal.  The  black  diamonds  wgre  then  dumped 
l)y  self-dumping  cages  into  a  car,  which  had  a 
false  bottom,  permitting  the  coal  to  descend  again 
into  the  mine,  only  to  be  hoisted  once  more  in 
the  cages.  The  railway  car  w^as  numbered  after 
the  symbols  of  the  Order  Kokoal,  the  secret 
fraternity  of  coal  men,  O.  K,  71,144. 

The  mine  w'as  made  by  and  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  G.  W.  Grooms,  yard  manager  of  the 
company’s  Wapello  street  yard. 
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Men  Prominent  in  the  Coal  Trade’s  Eye. 


William  J.  Magee. 

Had  it  not  been  that  William  J.  Magee  thought 
lat  the  grocery  store  existence  was  a  humdrum 
irt  of  an  affair,  the  coal  trade  might  have  been 
ithout  his  influence  and  general  geniality. 

Mr.  Magee  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Clermont 
Dunty  forty-two  years  ago.  When  he  was 
fteen  years'  of  age,  he  thought  he  could  do 
stter  than  follow  the  guide  line  over  the  back 
f  a  mule  and  migrated  to  Cincinnati.  He 
unted  around  for  a  “job”  and  located  in  the  gro- 
;ry  trade.  For  two  years  he  weighed  out  sugar 
nd  rice  to  the  housewives  who  patronized  the 
tore  and  in  that  time  could  see  no  glamor  of 
Dmance  to  feast  himself  on  for  the  rest  of  the 
ears  of  his  life. 

The  railway  business  appealed  to  him  and  at 
eventeen  he  was  w'orking  for  the%Pennsylvania, 
nd  here  began  a  career  that  ultimately  fitted 
im  for  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  large  coal 
usinesses  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

The  railway  mail  service  soon  attracted  him 
nd  after  a  couple  of  years  with  the  Pennsyl- 
ania,  he  went  with  Uncle  Sam,  forsaking  this, 
iter,  to  go  with  the  forces  of  the  Big  Four, 
'he  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  later  gave  him  a  better 
pening  and  he  was  with  that  road  for  seven 
ears  as  a  train  collector. 

It  was  while  employed  by  this  company  he 
aw  an  opening  for  his  talents  in  the  coal  busi- 
ess.  He  quit  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  was 

given  a  position 
as  clerk  with  the 
C  h  e  s  a  peake  & 
Ohio  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany.  After  a 
few  months  with 
this  company  he 
was  advanced  to 
the  position  of 
traveling  sales¬ 
man,  which  he 
held  until  this 
company  w  e  n  t 
out  of  ..business 
and  its  interests 
were  taken  up  by 
the  Kanawha 
Fuel  Company  in 
1900. 

In  1903  he  was 
made  middle 
west  manager  of 
that  company 
with  headquart¬ 
ers  in  Cincinnati, 
'his  position  he  held  until  March,  1905,  when 
he  Carbon  Fuel  Company  was  organized  and  he 
vas  made  its  treasurer  and  general  manager, 
.’nder  his  guidance  in  the  past  seven  years  his 
ompany  has  made  wonderful  progress  and  has 
)ecome  one  of  the  largest  factors  along  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  controlling,  in  all, 
he  output  from  fourteen  mines.  Since  its  or¬ 
ganization  and  through  the  business  ability  of 
Ur.  Magee  the  Carbon  Fuel  Company  has  ab- 
iorbed  the  West  Virginia  Colliery  Company  and 
he  Republic  Coal  Company,  which  operated,  in 
ill,  eight  mines. 

Mr.  Magee  was  largely  instrumental  in  organ- 
zing  the  Coal  Exchange  as  a  branch  of  the  Cin- 
■innati  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  organiza- 
:ion  had  its  inception  at  the  annual  convention 
ast  summer  and  general  talk  and  agitation  was 
rommenced  among  the  local  coal  men  that  they 
night  have  a  meeting  place  where  all  could  trans- 
ict  business  on  a  common  footing. 

The  movement  gained  enthusiasm  and  steps 
oward  effecting  an  organization  were  taken  six 
.veeks  ago.  Following  the  formation  of  the  ex- 
•hange  came  the  election  of  directors  and  Mr. 
Magee  was  the  unanimous  choice  for  election  to 
ts  presidency  and  for  the  ensuing  year  will  di¬ 
rect  the  destinies  of  the  newly  born  body. 

Henry  E.  Patrick. 

The  one  note  which  predominates  the  cur- 
■ent  discussion  of  coal  trade  affairs  is  that  there 
s  a  growing  and  imperative  need  for  good 
merchandising  in  coal.  Good  merchandising,  of 
:ourse,  demands  and  really  presupposes  good 
merchants.  Some  few  good  merchants  are  made 
ay  hard  practical  experience  in  what  might  be 
■•ailed  the  art  of  buying  and  selling.  Most  good 
merchants  declare,  however,  that  a  real  sales- 
nian  is  born  and  not  made.  A  good  merchant 
is  as  good  a  buyer  as  well  as  a  good  seller.  Since 
good  buyers  are  also  born,  a  good  merchant  is 


a  rare  product.  Since  the  coal  trade  needs 
more  merchants,  it  evidently  does  not  produce 
them;  few  rough  commodities  do.  That  de¬ 
mands  we  get  our  merchants  from  other  lines 
where  the  natural  opportunities  invite  them. 

There  has  been  a  tendency,  in  the  last  few 
years,  to  supply  the  demand  for  real  merchants 
in  the  coal  trade  by  importing  them  from  other 
lines  of  business — principally  from  the  larger 
stores.  There  are  a  numljer  of  rather  conspicu¬ 
ous  examples  of  that  tendency.  One  of  them  is 
Henry  E.  Patrick,  who  formerly  was  in  dry 
goods  but  now  is  manager  of  sales  of  C.  M. 
Moderwell  &  Co.  and  the  United  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Company.  These  interests  have  control  of 

4.500  acres  of  coal 
land  in  Franklin 
county,  Illinois ; 
operate  two  mines, 
and  have  a  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of 

6.500  tons  per  day 
with  an  actual  pro¬ 
duction,  at  the 
minute,  of  100,000 
tons  per  month. 
In  addition,  C.  M. 
Moderwell  &  Co. 
does  a  jobbing 
business  of  such 
size  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent  j  obbing 
house.  Mr.  Patrick 
presides  over  the 
sales  of  the  output 
of  the  mines  and 
of  the  coal  bought 
from  other  pro¬ 
ducers.  He  maintains  his  office  at  1060  Mc¬ 
Cormick  building,  Chicago,  from  which  his  opera¬ 
tions  are  conducted. 

Mr.  Patrick  was  born  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
and  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Brooklyn,  and  his  later  education  in 
the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  School.  He  was  moved 
to  Brooklyn  when  his  father,  who  was  somewhat 
interested  in  politics,  went  there  in  furtherance 
of  his  public  duties. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Patrick  moved 
west  and  went  into  the  retail  dry  goods  business 
in  a  small  town  in  western  Illinois.  He  was  a 
partner  in  that  business  before  he  could  vote. 
He  remained  in  that  line  of  business  until  1888, 
when  he  entered  the  wholesale  dry  goods  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  name  of  Henry  E.  Patrick  &  Co., 
in  Chicago,  which  business  he  continued  until 
1896. 

From  1896  until  1902,  Mr.  Patrick  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business  in  Chicago,  in  which 
his  efforts  were  successful.  Thus,  until  1902, 
he  was  in  general  lines  of  merchandising  and 
was  brought  more  or  less  closely,  during  that 
time,  in  touch  with  the  banking  business. 

In  1902  he  entered  the  coal  trade,  being  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  National  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
in  which  concern  he  first  became  associated  with 
C.  M.  Moderwell.  That,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  famous  anthracite  strike  year.  The 
National  Coal  &  Coke  Company  was  continued 
until  thfe  latter  part  of  1903.  Then  Mr.  Moder¬ 
well  formed  the  jobbing  house  of  C.  M.  Moder¬ 
well  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Patrick  joined  him  in  April, 
1904.  From  that  time  the  expansion  of  trade 
has  been  steady  and  strong,  the  later  develop¬ 
ments  being  the  formation  of  the  United  Coal 
Mining  Company,  and  the  opening  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  county  mines.  The  growth  of  the  business  has 
now  reached  formidable  proportions. 

Mr.  Patrick  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
and  City  clubs  of  Chicago,  of  the  Glen  Oak 
'Country  Club,  and  the  Oak  Park  Club,  of  Oak 
Park,  where  he  makes  his  home. 


Maynard  Coal  Company. 


H.  H.  Heiner,  president  of  the  Maynard  Coal 
Company,  Columbus,  has  just  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  W.  A.  "Williams  as  general  sales 
agent  of  the  company,  with  headquarters  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  D.  D.  Davidson,  northern  sales 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Toledo. 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  associated  with  May¬ 
nard  Coal  Company  for  the  last  four  years,  go¬ 
ing  to  that  concern  from  the  Sunday  Creek  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  time  Mr.  Heiner  joined  the  Maynard 


as  its  president.  His  connection  with  the  latter 
organization  has  been  as  a  salesman  on  the  out¬ 
side  during  which  time  he  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  and  made  many  friends.  Mr.  Williams 
began  his  experience  in  the  coal  business  as  a 
stenographer  with  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  about  fourteen  years  ago.  Through  close 
application  to  his  work  and  study  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  was  promoted  through  various  responsi¬ 
ble  positions  with  the  Sunday  Creek  Company 
during  the  ten  years  which  he  was  associated 
with  that  concern.  At  the  time  of  his  resigna¬ 


W.  A.  Williams. 


tion  to  join  Air.  Heiner  in  the  Alaynard  Coal 
Company,  Mr.  Williams  was  a  salesman  for  the 
Sunday  Creek  Company  with  a  commendable 
record. 

D.  D.  Davidson,  who  is  to  be  the  northern 
sales  agent  of  the  Maynard  Company,  joined  this 
organization  last  May  as  a  salesman.  He  was 
l)rior  to  that  vice-president  of  the  National  Fuel 
Company  of  Columbus,  with  which  concern  he 
had  been  associated  for  more  than  ten  years. 
Air.  Davidson  moved  to  Columbus  about  fifteen 


D.  D.  Davidson. 


years  ago  from  South  Point,  Ohio,  and  entered 
the  retail  business.  During  about  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  that  field  he  made  a  large  success 
and  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  and  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  National  Fuel  Company.  He  re¬ 
signed  his  connections  with  the  latter  company 
and  disposed  of  his  interests  to  join  the  May¬ 
nard  Coal  Company.  Since  last  May  he  has  been 
an  outside  salesman  of  the  organization. 

The  Saxman  Coal  &  Coke  Company  an¬ 
nounces  that  W.  F.  Jacoby  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  sales  of  that  company 
effective  January  1st.  W.  F.  Jacoby  is  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  coal  men  in  the 
trade  and  amongst  consumers  of  the  entire 
east  and  knows  the  game  from  many  view¬ 
points  so  that  he  should  be  able  to  expand 
the  Saxman  business  in  the  east. 
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The  Other  Side  of  It. 

short  time  ago,  we  printed  the  figures 
1)1  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  showing  that,  in 
lh0<),  there  were  in  the  United  States  some¬ 
thing  over  5,000  coal  mines  of  which  some¬ 
thing  over  forty-five  per  cent  were  so  small 
the  owners  performed  manual  labor  in  and 
about  them.  This  seemed  to  indicate  that 
iht  industry  was  in  a  crude  state  of  develop¬ 
ment.  We  pointed  out  then,  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  growing  away  from  these 
gopher  holes  and  that  bigger  and  more  solid 
units  were  the  dependence  of  buyers. 

Now  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
reports  that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
735  mines  having  an  annual  jirofluction  of 
over  200,000  tons  of  coal  each.  These 
mines  produced,  in  1911,  253,459,639  tons 
or  51.7  per  cent  of  the  total  production, 
d'hat  is,  something  like  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  mines  produced  over  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  total  output.  Thus  a  small  percentage 
of  the  mines  dominate  the  market  as  to  ton¬ 
nage  although,  as  yet,  they  do  not  dominate 
it  as  to  price. 

Warren  Roberts,  who  has  had  vast  expe¬ 
rience  with  coal  mine  developments,  made 
the  statement  recently  that  a  new  country 
or  a  new  territory  is  always  wasteful  of 
i'is  natural  resources.  This  is  so  because 


the  natural  resources  are  necessary  as  a 
foundation  to  business  and  because  new 
communities  cannot  afford  the  money  which 
it  is  necessary  to  invest  to  avoid  the  waste. 
However,  when  a  nation  or  a  community 
is  older,  it  begins  to  be  concerned  over  the 
waste  and  begins  to  find  money  more  avail¬ 
able  for  the  development  of  its  natural  re¬ 
sources.  From  that  point  it  begins  to  build 
bigger  and  more  economical  plants.  Proof 
of  ^Ir.  Robert’s  statement  is  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  these  735  big  mines.  That  is.  of 
the  total  number,  F’eniLsylvania  had  269 
l)ituminous  and  168  anthracite  mines;  Illi- 
iu>is  had  ninety-three ;  West  \hrginia  fifty- 
nine,  and  (Jhio  thirty-eight.  That  is,  the 
states  of  Penn.sylvania,  West  Xhrginia,  Ohio 
and  Illinois  are  so  located  that  the  product 
of  their  mines  serves  an  old  and  a  densely 
populated  community  which  is  becoming 
concerned  over  its  coal  reserve  and  has 
money  to  invest  in  big  and  carefully 
planned  mines  to  avoid  waste. 

(9f  course,  some  small  and  wasteful 
mines  are  located  in  these  same  territories. 
However,  the  percentage  of  smaller  mines 
in  the  bigger  producing  states  is  very  small. 
Those  small  mines  mostly  are  scattered 
through  isolated  communities  where  people 
are  still  struggling  to  supply  natural  ’’e- 
sc'urces  w’ithout  a  very  large  outlay  of 
cajfital. 

The  conclusion  which  is  properly  drawii 
f’.om  this  simple  statement  of  facts  is  that 
as  population  increases  in  density,  people 
will  become  more  and  more  concerned  over 
the  w'aste  of  natural  resources  and  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  money  that  the  mines  may  grow 
bigger  and  become  more  carefully  planned. 

Coal  Trade  Troubles. 

c|uiet.  elderly  man  in  Cleveland  had 
printed  on  his  cards:  ‘‘1  am  an  old  man;  1 
have  seen  many  troubles :  most  of  them 
never  happened."  It  might  be  said  of  the 
coal  trade :  It  is  a  basic  industry  filled  with 
troubles,  most  of  which  belong  to  other 
people. 

For  e.xample,  the  coal  trade  is  put  to  a 
vast  expense  to  preserve  its  coal  from 
breakage  and  to  sort  the  jiieces  so  that 
lnmi)s  of  a  certain  size  shall  be  in  a  pile  by 
themselves — every  pile  having  a  size  of 
pieces  peculiar  to  itself.  The  coal  man 
must  be  so  particular  about  this  matter  that 
seven  or  eight  sizes  have  been  made  to 
conform  to  the  demands  of  seven  or  eight 
kinds  of  whimsical  and  rather  stupid  coal 
users.  Peculiarly  enough,  the  smallest  size 
IS  always  the  least  expensive  and  the  larg¬ 
est  size  is  always  the  most  expensive.  This 
indicates  an  almost  absence  of  preference 
for  the  small  coal  and  an  exaggerated  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  large  coal. 

Many  wise  persons  will  not  believe  it,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  despised  small  coal  burns 
the  most  completely  and  eflfectively  of  them 
ah — if  jiroiierly  handled.  No  one  ever  heard, 
for  e.xample,  of  a  lump  of  coal  exploding 
oi,  to  put  it  another  way,  of  burning  in¬ 
stantaneously.  We  have  all  heard  of  coal 
dust  exploding.  A  lump  of  coal  will  not 
burn  instantly  but  the  same  lump  reduced 
to  the  finest  size  or  to  coal  dust  will  burn 
instantly — or  explode.  It  follows  that  the 
finer  sizes — properly  handled — will  burn  the 
most  (juickly  and,  therefore,  more  effec¬ 
tively.  It  also  follows  that  if  the  stupid 
coal  users  knew  how  to  burn  the  coal  they 
buy  the\-  would  pulverize  it.  That  would 
mean  that  no  coal  operator  could  sell  any¬ 


thing  but  pulverized  coal.  If  such  a  time 
should  come,  the  operator  would  not  have 
to  spend  millions  to  avoid  degradation  ;  in¬ 
stead  he  would  spend  money  to  break  it 
down  to  as  small  pieces  as  he  could. 

Piecause  the  coal  user  doesn’t  know  how 
to  burn  his  fuel  economically,  the  coal  trade 
is  put  to  enormous  expense.  First  to  avoid 
degradation,  and  second  so  to  size  the  coal 
tl’.at  ignorant  buyers  can  use  it.  Thus  the 
buyers  get  low  efficiency  coal  at  an  in- 
crea.sed  price — the  lower  the  efficiency  the 
higher  the  price.  We  say  again  that  the 
coal  trade  problem  of  raising  the  money  to 
size  the  coal  and  to  avoid  degradation,  is 
licit,  legitimately,  a  coal  trade  problem  at 
all :  it  was  fojjced  on  the  trade  by  the  igno¬ 
rance  or  thoughtlessness  of  coal  users.  Some 
of  these  coal  users  will  learn  how  to  hum 
coal  and  then  the  coal  business  will  be  far 
less  comple.x.  .A..s  it  is  now.  the  coal  opera¬ 
tor  is  spending  vast  sums  to  give  something 
to  coal  users  without  which  they  would  be 
vastlv  better  off. 


Reciprocal  Demurrage. 

.V  matter  of  four  or  five  years  ago,  the 
air  was  considerably  disturbed  by  talk  of 
the  need  for  reciprocal  demurrage.  The 
one  phrase  most  popular  at  the  time  was. 
‘A\diat  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
foi  the  gander."  The  impression  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  that  rather  trite  remark 
was  that  if  the  railroad  collected  demur- 
r.ige  when  the  consignee  detained  the  rail¬ 
road’s  car,  then  the  consignee  should  col¬ 
lect  demurrage  when  the  railroad  detained 
the  consignee’s  property. 

•Apparently  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
L’nited  States  doesn’t  follow  the  ancient 
a.xiom  about  the  sauce.  It  holds  that  it  is 
perfectly  proper  for  the  railroad  to  make  a 
charge  when  the  shipper  or  consignee 
wishes  to  use  its  car  as  a  warehouse.  How¬ 
ever,  the  shipper  or  receiver  of  goods  is 
not  permitted  to  fine  the  railroad  for  not 
furnishing  cars  at  a  .specified  time,  or  for 
failure  to  move  the  goods  at  a  specified 
s|  eed  because  such  things  might  interfere 
with  interstate  commerce.  This  latter  thing 
the  Supreme  Court  cannot  permit.  Upon 
this  theory  the  court  has  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  the  reciprocal  demurrage  law  of 
Minne.sota  and  this  jeopardizes,  if  it  does 
not  entirely  nullify,  every  state  reciprocal 
demurrage  law  passed  in  the  last  five  years. 

In  this  connection,  we  might  say  to  the 
advocates  of  recijirocal  demurrage  that 
their  case  is  not  altogether  hopeless. 
Whether  the  principle  involved  can  be 
enacted  into  law  depends  wholly  on  how  the 
statute  is  worded.  If  the  statute  fixes  a 
definite  time  in  which  railroad  cars  shall  be 
furnished,  or  in  wdiich  railroad  cars  shall 
be  moved  from  point  to  point,  then  the 
court  says  that  it  tends  to  interfere  with  the 
carriers’  interstate  duties  because  to  serve 
one  shipper  in  a  specified  way,  the  carrier 
might  have  to  neglect  another.  This,  of 
course,  is  unlikely,  but  the  court  can’t  take 
such  things  into  consideration.  If,  however, 
the  statute  is  drawn  to  provide  for  demur¬ 
rage  after  a  “rea.sonable"  time  has  elapsed, 
the  railroad  still  has  latitude  to  use  its  dis¬ 
cretion  as  between  the  .service  to  various 
shippers,  and  the  statute  is  operative  even 
if  a  little  vague.  We  throw  out  this  hint 
in  the  hope  that  reciprocal  demurrage  en¬ 
thusiasts  can  get  some  little  salvage  out  of 
the  wreck.  Reciprocal  demurrage  after  a 
■‘reasonable"  delay  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
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Bureau  of  Mines  Does  Increasingly  Good  W ork. 


Dr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes  has  submitted  his  second 
inmial  report  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
t  is  a  voluminous  document  and  in  part  says  : 

“The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  not  been 
ontinued  long  enough  to  make  possible  any 
iccurate  measure  of  the  benefits  to  come  from  it. 
)ut  some  of  the  benefits  already  apparent  are 
nentioned  below.  ... 

"Improvemetits  in  Mine  Snfety  nnd  in  Mining 
Conditions:  At  the  beginning  of  this  work  black 
)owder,  with  its  long,  hot  flame,  was  in  general 
ise  throughout  the  coal  fields  of  the  country, 
?ven  in  mines  where  the  presence  of  inflammable 
>as  and  dust  rendered  its  use  dangerous.  The 
explosives  investigations  now  under  \yay  by  the 
mreau  fiave  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
ibout  the  adoption,  in  these  more  dangerous  coal 
mines,  of  a  new  type  of  explosives  with  a  short 
ind  relativelv  cool  flame.  The  use  of  this  type 
)f  explosives,  now  generally  designated  'permis- 
dble  explosives,’  has  increased  from  a  small  be¬ 
ginning  a  few  years  ago  to  more  than  13,()0(),()()() 
)Ounds  during  1911. 

“This  revolution  in  the  use  of  explosives  m  coal 
mining  has  not  only  aided  in  reducing  the  num- 
)er  of  mine  disasters,  hut  also  in  reducing  the 
number  of  individual  accidents.  Miners,  mine 
nperators,  and  mining  engineers  have  expressed 
:he  opinion  that  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  in- 
/estigating  explosives  has  alone  a  value  far 
greater  than  the  entire  cost  of  maintaining  the 
)ureau  since  its  establishment. 


“Mine-Safety  Laws  and  Regulations :  In 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  frequent  demands  from 
the  mining  states  for  information  concerning 
legislation  that  has  been  found  necessary  or  bene¬ 
ficial,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  that  have 
proved  useful  in  safeguarding  the  lives  of  miners 
in  different  mining  countries  and  states,  a  large 
amount  of  pertinent  information  has  been  already 
brought  together  b\-  the  bureau  and  is  now  being 
digested  and  supplied  to  the  states  for  use  as  a 
liasis  for  improved  state  legislation. 

“Much  of  this  information  is  also  sent  direct 
to  mine  owners  and  miners  for  their  own  con¬ 
sideration  in  studying  the  possibilities  of  increas¬ 
ing  safety  in  the  mines  of  the  different  coal  fields. 
This  work  has  been  under  way  for  nearly  three 
years  and  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  most 
useful  phases  of  the  work  that  the  bureau  has 
undertaken  in  behalf  of  mine  safety. 

“Some  Benefits  Prom  Fuel  I nvestigations:  The 
larger  part  of  the  coal  now  bought  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  purchased  under  the  general  technical 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  cost 
of  purchases  under  specifications  prepared  by  the 
bureau  for  the  use  of  the  government  now  ag¬ 
gregates  more  than  $,"),()0(),()0()  per  annum,  and  the 
additional  fuel  bought  under  the  general  advice 
of  the  bureau  now  aggregates  in  purchase  cost 
some  $.'!,i)00,()0()  per  annum  more,  making  the 
total  value  not  less  than  $8, POO, 000. 

"The  benefits  to  the  government  from  this 
work  of  the  bureau  have  been  both  general  and 
s))ecial.  In  the  case  of  the  jiurchase  of  coal  by 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  for  the  Panama 
Railroad  during  1910  and  1911  the  actual  sum  of 
money  saved  by  the  government  was  nearly  $7o,- 
000  and  the  real  saving  was  probably  several 
times  these  figures,  because  the  method  of  pur¬ 
chase  insured  deliveries  of  coal  of  a  higher  grade 
‘ban  would  otherwise  have  been  obtained. 

“The  benefits  to  the  general  public  resulting 
from  this  work  for  the  government  may  be  indi- 
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cated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  fifty  of  the 
larger  cities,  a  number  of  states,  and  a  large 
number  of  private  corporations  and  business  con¬ 
cerns  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  general  plans  adopted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purchase  of  its  coal. 

"Still  more  important,  probably,  are  the  in¬ 
vestigations  carried  on  by  the  bureau  looking  to 
an  increased  efficiency  in  the  burning  of  coal  at 
the  various  power  and  heating  plants  of  the 
public  buildings  of  the  government  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

“'I'hese  investigations  have  not  only  resulted 
in  recognized  benefits  to  the  government  itself, 
l)ut  also  to  power  plants  in  cities  and  to  private 
persons  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

"Stimulated  by  investigations  undertaken  by 
the  bureau  a  considerable  britpieting  industry 
has  developed  in  a  number  of  places,  which  is 
making  decided  progress  in  utilizing  the  slack 
or  waste  coal  of  the  country  by  pressing  it  into 
briquets  and  thereby  increasing  its  fuel  value. 

“The  utilization  of  fuels  that  have  heretofore 
been  considered  waste  products  because  of  their 


being  low  grade  and  containing  an  excessively 
high  proportion  of  ash  has  been  much  aided 
through  the  government’s  investigations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  use  of  the  gas  producer  for  low- 
grade  fuels. 

"In  its  preliminary  investigation  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  waste  of  resources  in  the  mining  of  coal 
and  other  mineral  products,  the  bureau  has  al¬ 
ready  contributed  to  an  awakening  of  public 
interest  and  an  awakening  of  many  of  the  mine 
operators  of  the  country  to  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  examination  into  this  subject.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  examination  can  be  made,  for 
it  will,  if  made,  point  the  way  toward  more  ef¬ 
ficient  and  less  wasteful  methods  of  mining, 
handling,  and  utilizing  the  more  important  mine¬ 
ral  resources  of  the  country. 

“The  investigations  conducted  by  the  bureau 
during  the  fiscal  year  1912,  like  those  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  were  devoted  chiefly  toward  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  large  coal-mine  disasters.  The  press¬ 
ing  need  of  investigations  to  determine  the  causes 
of  and  the  means  of  preventing  accidents  in  coal 
mines  and  in  metal  mines. 

"In  the  investigation  of  problems  relating  di¬ 
rectly  to  efficiency  and  safety  in  the  mining  of 
coal  good  progress  was  made.  Every  mine  in 
the  United  States  at  which  an  explosion  or  fire 
of  any  note  occurred  was  visited  hy  one  or  more 
engineers  of  the  bureau  who,  in  cooperation  with 
or  with  the  approval  of  the  state  or  mine  officials, 
investigated  the  cause  of  the  disaster  and  ren¬ 
dered  such  aid  as  was  possible  in  preventing 
further  loss  of  life  and  resources. 

“In  continuation  of  its  investigations  relating 
to  the  dangers  that  attend  the  use  of  electricity- 
in  coal  mines  the  bureau  has  completed  a  series 
of  tests  to  show  how  electric  motors  should  be 
incased  to  render  safer  their  operation  in  gase¬ 
ous  coal  mines.  It  has  conducted  experiments 
that  showed  the  possibility  of  igniting  explosive 
mixtures  of  mine  gases  through  the  breaking  of 


the  bulbs  of  incandescent  electric  lamps  in  the 
presence  of  such  gases,  and  it  has  made  tests  to 
ascertain  the  insulating  materials  best  adapted 
for  protecting  miners  or  mill  men  from  the 
danger  of  electric  shock. 

“Tests  and  investigations  to  lessen  the  accidents 
attending  the  use  of  explosives  in  mining  were 
continued  at  the  Pittsburgh  station  and  in  the 
field.  During  the  year  thirty-two  explosives  were 
thoroughly  tested  and  designated  as  “permissible 
explosives  for  use  in  dusty  and  gaseous  coal 
mines  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
bureau.  On  June  30,  1912,  there  were  eighty- 
eight  explosives  on  this  permissible  list.  New 
tests  were  devised  and  the  test  requirements 
were  made  more  rigid  to  insure  greater  safety 
in  the  use  of  the  explosives  that  might  pass  the 
test.  In  testing  and  analyzing  the  explosives  ex¬ 
amined  during  the  year  over  10,000  tests,  analy¬ 
ses,  and  determinations  were  made. 

“At  its  experimental  mine  near  Bruceton,  Pa., 
about  thirteen  miles  southwest  of  Pittsburgh,’ 
the  bureau  has  continued  its  study  of  coal-mine 
explosions.  This  mine  consists  of  two  entries 
driven  from  the  outcrop  into  the  Pittsburgh  coal. 
It  is  equipped  with  apparatus  for  recording  the 
speed  of  an  explosion  and  the  pressure  produced 
and  for  automatically  taking  samples  of  the  gases 
formed  during  an  explosion. 

“.Ut  the  end  of  the  year  the  two  main  entries 
were  in  980  feet  from  the  outcrop.  Improved  in¬ 
struments  had  been  installed,  and  a  series  of 
fifteen  dust  explosions  had  been  made  under  pre¬ 
determined  conditions.  The  effect  of  different 
conditions  on  the  violence  of  the  explosions  had 
been  studied  and  a  discussion  thereof  prepared 
for  publication.  The  main  purpose  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations  at  the  mine  is,  of  course,  to  discover 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  preventing  or  limit¬ 
ing  gas  and  dust  explosions. 

“Mine-Rescue  Cars  and  Stations:  To  facili¬ 
tate  its  investigations  of  mine  disasters  and  to 
demonstrate  the  use  of  mine  rescue  apparatus 
and  approved  methods  of  rendering  first  aid  to 
the  injured,  the  bureau  maintains  six  mine-rescue 
stations  and  seven  mine-rescue  cars  in  those  of 
the  larger  coal  fields  in  which  mine  disasters  are 
most  likely  to  occur.  The  stations  are  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  Urbana,  Ill.;  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Se¬ 
attle.  W  ash. ;  McAlester,  Okla. ;  and  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

“So  many  miners  have  desired  to  receive  train¬ 
ing  in  mine  rescue  and  first-aid  methods  that  the 
present  training  facilities  are  inadequate.  By- 
reason  of  insufficient  supplies  and  equipment, 
these  facilities  were  not  operated  during  the  year 
at  rnore  than  fifty-  per  cent  of  their  maximum 
possible  effectiveness. 

“Nearly-  65,000  persons  (mainly  miners)  visited 
the  safety-  cars  and  stations;  more  than  36,000 
miners  attended  the  mine-safety  lectures;  more 
than  10,000  miners  took  partial  training  in  rescue 
or  first-aid  work;  and  about  1,000  certificates 
were  issued  to  miners  showing  proficiency-  in 
such  work.’’ 


A  New  York  Merger. 


New  York,  January  9th. —  (Special  Telegram.) 
— The  merging  of  two  of  the  largest  retail 
companies  in  New  York  was  announced  yes¬ 
terday.  Burns  Brothers,  who  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  being  largest  retail  coal  dealers  in 
the  world,  and  Curtis-Blaisdell  Company,  sec¬ 
ond  largest  retail  dealers  in  New  York,  have 
been  merged  into  a  corporation  to  be  known 
as  Burns  Bros.  Company.  The  incorporation 
papers  were  filed  in  Trenton.  The  new  com¬ 
pany  is  to  have  a  capital  of  .$7, 000,000.  The 
stock  will  consist  of  $2,000,000  seven  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  and  $5,500,00'0  common. 
The  tonnage  handled  annually  by  the  two 
companies  is  in  excess  of  3,250,000.  'Pile 
greater  part  of  this  is  anthracite. 

It  has  been  known  for  the  last  year  that  .M. 
F.  Burns  has  been  interested  in  Curtis-Blais¬ 
dell  Company,  who  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
looked  upon  as  his  strongest  and  most  active 
competitor.  By  the  amalgamation,  a  great 
many  economies  in  purchase,  storage  and  de¬ 
livery  of  coal  to  consumers  is  to  be  effected. 
Useless  yards  will  be  abandoned.  Coal  will 
be  delivered  from  the  yard  nearest  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  duplicate  hauls  are  to  be  avoided. 


f'KODUfTlON.  Xt'.MBEK  OF  .MEN  EMPLOYED.  .XND 
CO.\l.  MINES  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES  IN  THE 


NUMBER  OF  MEN  KILLED  IN  .\ND  .ABOUT  THE 
C.ALE.ND.AR  YE.ARS  I9ii7  TO  1911,  INCLLTSIVE.a 

Produc- 

. - Number  kiBed - ,  tion 


V  ear 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


Production 
(short  tons)/’ 

. 480,363,424 

. 41.5,842,698 

. 460,814.610 

. ,501.596,378 

. 496,221,168 


Total  . 2,354,838,284 

,\verage  ...  470.967,657 


Number 

employed/’ 

680,492 

690,438 

666,555 

725,030 

728,348 

3,490,863 

698,173 


Production 

Nnml)er 

Per  1,000 

Per 

1,000,000 
short  tons 

per 

death 

(short 

(short  tons)r 

employed^ 

Total 

employed 

mined 

tons) 

461,406,000 

(i5o.418 

3,197 

4.88 

0.93 

144,000 

404,933,000 

672,794 

2,449 

3.64 

6.05 

165,000 

460,761,006 

2.068 

4.00 

5.79 

173,000 

501,596,000 

725,030 

2,840 

3,92 

5.66 

177,000 

496,221,000 

728.348 

2,719 

3.73 

5.48 

183,000 

2,324,917,006 

3.448.1  13 

13,873 

464,983,000 

089.623 

2.775 

4.02 

5.97 

168, OOn 

uThe  figures  for  production  and  number  of  men  employed  are  from  --Mineral  Resources  of  tbe  L’nited  States.’’ 

F.  W.  Parker.  U.  S.  (ieol.  Survey,  except  for  tbe  number  of  men  employed  in  1911,  wbicb  were  compiled  by  tbe 

Bureau  of  Mines.  .  .  .  ,  •  ■  ■  j  . 

/j'rhese  figures  represent  the  total  production  and  tbe  total  number  of  employees  in  the  entire  coal-niining  industry 

of  the  United  States.  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  j  i 

(•These  figures  represent  the  production  and  the  number  of  men  employed  in  those  States  in  winch  records  ot 
fatal  accidents  are  in  existence.  The  figures  are  directly  comparable  with  tbe  number  of  men  killed  as  given  in  tbe 

fifth  column  and  are  those  on  which  the  mortality  rates  given  herewith  are  based.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  portion 

of  the  industry  not  represented  in  the  rates  for  1907-1909  is  extremely  small  and  that  in  1910-11  the  entire  industry  is 
covered. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


T.  N.  IVIordue  is  on  a  trip  into  Ohio,  with  his 
nose  primed  for  the  news  of  the  situation. 

Speaking  of  possible  weather  predictions, 
George  Reed  makes  the  prophecy  that  for  the 
next  three  months  the  prevailing  wind  will  be 
directly  from  the  west,  and  consquently  the 
weather  will  be  “a  succession  of  hopes  and  dis¬ 
appointments.”  The  blizzard  which  came  this 
week,  he  says,  might  have  been  expected. 

Arthur  L.  Ware,  well  known  in  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee  coal  fields  as  an  engi¬ 
neer  and  machinery  agent,  has  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  with  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company, 
McCormick  building,  and  will  represent  it  in 
that  territorj'.  Mr.  Ware’s  headquarters  in 
his  new  position  will  be  in  Jellico,  Tenn. 

An  interesting  problem  was  presented  to  the 
coal  trade  this  week  as  a  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  weather.  This  problem  was;  How  cold 
is  it  when  it  is  twice  as  cold  as  two  degrees 
above  zero?  We  are  not  going  to  try  to  solve 
the  problem  now,  but  hand  it  on  to  the  trade 
with  the  suggestion  that  anyone  who  can  find 
the  correct  answer  can  win  at  least  a  little  pub¬ 
licity  by  submitting  it  to  this  office. 

F.  C.  Atwill,  in  the  McCormick  building,  who 
is  now  on  an  eastern  trip,  stopped  off  at  Fair¬ 
mont,  W.  Va.  On  the  7th  he  sent  back  word 
that  the  robins  were  in  evidence,  the  grass 
everywhere  was  green  and  that  the  territory  had 
taken  on  the  garb  of  spring.  After  sending 
back  that  discouraging  note,  Mr.  Atwill  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  where 
he  is  making  arrangements  for  additional  ship¬ 
ments  of  smokeless  coal. 

The  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  iMcCor- 
mick  building,  announces  that  it  has  now  as¬ 
sociated  with  it  as  contracting  engineer  Trevor 
B.  Simon,  who  for  the  last  four  years  has 
occupied  a  similar  position  with  the  Jeffrey 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Columbus.  Mr. 
Simon’s  past  experience  will  be  of  much  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him  in  his  new  connection  and  his 
many  friends  among  the  coal  operators  will 
wish  him  success  in  the  new  field. 

Neil  IMikesell  has  been  appointed  sales  agent 
of  the  Coal  Valley  Mining  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Rock  Island,  Ill.  Mr.  Mikesell 
started  in  the  mining  department  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  as  a  stenographer,  and  was 
afterwards  made  private  secretary  to  IMr.  Scholz, 
after  which  he  was  given  charge  of  an  office  de¬ 
partment  in  the  offices  in  the  La  Salle  station. 
As  sales  agent  of  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  he  takes  his 
first  outside  position,  and  his  friends  are  prophe¬ 
sying  his  success. 

The  coal  dealers  have  got  the  holidays  behind 
them  and  also  the  busiest  time  in  the  year,  this 
being  incident  to  stocking  up  their  customers 
with  coal.  Now  that  there  is  a  little  respite  in 
the  retail  and  wholesale  coal  trade,  the  Chicago 
Coal  Dealer’s  Association  is  going  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  to  stage  a  meeting  which  is  to 
be  held  at  No.  70  East  Adams  street,  on  Tuesday 
next.  The  officers  rather  hope  and  anticipate 
that  there  will  be  a  lively  gathering  of  coal  men 
as  an  interesting  program  is  promised. 

A  very  careful  inquiry  into  dock  coal  condi¬ 
tions  was  completed  this  last  week.  This  inquiry 
concerned  itself  with  the  amount  of  Hocking 
and  splint  domestic  coal  on  the  upper  lake  docks 
at  this  time  a  year  ago  and  at  present,  and  with 
the  amount  sold  subsequent  to  this  time  a  year 
ago  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  season.  The  con¬ 
clusion  was  reached  that  with  approximately 
the  same  demand  for  coal  this  year  as  last  there 
will  be  a  net  shortage  of  those  domestic  coals 
of  175,000  tons  this  year.  That  is  going  to  mean 
quite  a  serious  situation  provided  the  weather 
is  cold  through  January  and  February. 

The  coal  trade  is  considerably  interested  this 
week  in  an  investigation  carried  on  by  Alderman 
Mclnerney  into  the  conduct  of  the  smoke  depart¬ 
ment  of  Chicago.  The  interest  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  investigation  seems  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  the  smoke  department  to 
the  boiler  inspection  department.  Some  of  the  retail 
dealers  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  would  be 
a  good  move  as  they  say  it  would  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  give  everyone  a  fair  chance,  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  smoke  department  cannot,  when 
under  the  boiler  inspection  department,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  show  any  partiality  to  consumers,  using 
the  coal  of  certain  particular  retail  dealers.  With 
all  deference  to  the  opinion  of  these  retail  deal¬ 


ers,  it  seems  that  if  any  preference  is  shown  to 
any  dealers  it  is  a  personal  matter  with  the 
smoke  inspector,  and  not  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  fact  that  the  smoke  department  is  independ¬ 
ent  rather  than  being  a  bureau  head  under  the 
boiler  department.  If  there  is  any  justice  in  the 
claim  that  any  preference  is  still  being  shown 
to  any  retail  coal  dealers,  it  would  seem  to  call 
for  a  new  smoke  inspector  rather  than  for  a 
change  which  would  make  the  old  smoke  in¬ 
spector  merely  a  subordinate  official.  The  move¬ 
ment  so  apparently  lacks  logic  that  it  seems  an 
obvious  effort  to  bring  the  smoke  department 
under  political  control,  and  for  that  reason 
should  be  frowned  upon  rather  than  aided  by  the 
coal  dealers.  This  is  a  point  which  coal  dealers 
should  take  up  with  Mayor  Harrison,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  promised  before  his  election 
to  see  that  every  coal  man  had  a  fair  chance  as 
far  as  the  smoke  department  was  concerned. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week,  notice  was  received 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
Washington  that  the  rate  case  presented  by  the 
Springfield,  Illinois,  operators  has  been  set  for 
hearing  before  Commissioner  Harlan  at  Chicago, 
in  the  Federal  building,  on  January  20.  This  is 
the  case  where  the  mine  operators  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Springfield  district  have  asked 
a  reduction  in  rates.  They  want  the  Springfield 
district,  as  at  present  constituted,  divided  into 
two  rate  districts,  and  the  rate  of  the  northern 
district  considerably  reduced.  This  is  a  question 
which  will  divide  the  state  rather  sharply  and  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  hardest  fought  cases 
in  railroad  rate  histor3^ 

One  day  this  week  the  Illinois  coal  trade  was 
flooded  by  telegraphic  inquiries  for  screenings, 
the  offer  being  made  of  $1  a  ton.  The  signa¬ 
ture  to  the  telegrams  was  that  of  the  Northern 
Traction  Company.  According  to  all  records 
which  members  of  the  coal  trade  have  been  able 
to  find  there  is  no  such  Illinois  incorporated  com¬ 
pany.  This  recalls  an  incident  of  a  year  ago 
when  a  similar  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Manu¬ 
facturer’s  Electric  Light  &  Traction  Company. 
There  was  no  such  incorporated  company.  The 
inquiry  developed  that  the  prospective  buyer,  at 
high  prices,  was  a  coal  man  who  has  no  credit 
in  the  Chicago  trade.  He  was  using  the  as¬ 
sumed  name  and  was  offering  the  attractive  price 
apparently  to  get  coal.  Some  coal  men  are  in¬ 
clined  to  the  belief  that  the  telegrams  this  week 
eininate  from  a  similar  source. 

The  Worth-Huskey  Coal  Company  is  consider¬ 
ably  gratified  over  a  recent  report  made  on  coal 
which  it  has  been  furnishing  to  school  district 
No.  5.  That  company,  to  get  this  school  con¬ 
tract,  bid  upon  a  coal  from  Indiana  which  it 
called  “Big  Chief,”  and  guaranteed  13,200  b.  t.  u. 
per  pound,  ten  per  cent  ash,  and  ten  per  cent 
moisture.  The  coal  trade  instantly  declared  that 
there  wasn’t  any '  such  Indiana  coal,  and  made 
the  insinuation  that  efforts  were  being  made,  by 
overguaranteeing  the  heat  content,  adroitly  to 
cut  the  price.  On  this  Big  Chief  coal  from 
Knox  county  the  Worth-Huskey  Coal  Company 
has  recently  received  a  composite  analysis  on 
twenty-five  samples.  This  shows  moisture  9.08 ; 
ash,  dry,  9.2 ;  b.  t.  u.,  drj%  13,386,  b.  t.  u.,  as 
received,  12,170;  b.  t.  u.  for  one  cent,  84,638. 
The  delivered  price  according  to  this  anal3'sis 
was  $2.83,  which  shows  that  the  coal  earned  a 
premium  of  three  cents  a  ton  even  though  the 
company  did  not  get  it. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


J.  H.  Parrott  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
-American  Coal  Company  of  No.  1  Broadway. 

E.  H.  earner,  of  the  Boston  offices  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Company,  who  spent  the  holidays 
in  New  York,  returned  to  Boston  this  week. 

George  M.  Dexter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  No. 
12  Broadway,  is  away  on  a  business  trip  to  the 
mines  of  the  company  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

The  offices  of  the  Sterling  Coal  Company  and 
Powelton  Barge  Company  have  been  moved 
from  the  second  to  the  sixth  floor  at  No.  29 
Broadway. 

A.  S.  Davison,  of  the  New  York  office  of  Gar¬ 
field  &  Proctor  Coal  Company,  went  up  to  the 
Clearfield  regions  Tuesday  night  to  get  a  line  on 
the  situation  at  the  mines. 

The  Scranton  Tribune-Republic  of  Tuesday 
stated  that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  coal 
from  Jermyn  No.  1  colliery  in  Old  Forge  was 
shipped  over  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  to  tide¬ 


water.  Heretofore  this  tonnage  has  moved  over 
the  Erie  Lines. 

E.  H.  Tohnan,  formerly  connected  with  Mill 
Creek  Coal  Company  and  later  with  Skeele  Coal 
Company,  is  now  connected  with  Vinton  Col¬ 
liery  Company  of  No.  1  Broadway. 

C.  J.  Rowe  &  Brothers,  Meyersdale,  Somerset 
county,  Pennsylvania,  have  been  granted  a  char¬ 
ter.  The  incorporators  are  C.  J.  Rowe,  Clarence 
F.  Rowe  and  F.  E.  Rowe,  all  of  Meyersdale. 

P.  J.  Friel  of  IMahanoy  City,  Pa.,  was  on  Mon¬ 
day  appointed  mine  inspector  of  the  sixteenth 
anthracite  district.  He  has  been  filling  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  inside  foreman  at  the  Buck  Mountain 
collier3f. 

Ralph  Neilson,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  has 
returned  from  Baltimore,  where  he  has  been 
stationed  for  some  weeks  past  looking  after  the 
export  shipments  of  his  company  through  that 
port. 

Chas.  H.  Smith,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Durham  Coal  &  Iron  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  was  a 
recent  visitor  to  the  New  York  office  of  his 
company. 

The  fire  that  raged  for  more  than  two  weeks 
in  the  mine  of  the  Plymouth  Coal  Company, 
near  Wilkes-Barre,  the  output  of  which  is  han¬ 
dled  by  J.  C.  Haddock  &  Company,  was  got 
under  control  late  last  week,  and  the  operation 
was  started  up  on  Monday. 

Advices  from  W’ashington  state  that  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor  Charles  P.  Neill  will  this  week 
send  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  increased  cost 
of  coal  to  consumers.  Commissioner  Neill  has 
been  working  on  this  report  for  some  time  past, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  very  voluminous. 

W’hitney  &  Keminerer,  No.  143  Liberty  street, 
have  had  to  add  two  more  large  rooms  to  their 
suite  of  offices,  to  take  care  of  the  increase  in 
their  office  forces  made  necessary  by  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  the  output  of  some  of  the  large  indepen¬ 
dent  anthracite  mines  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  retail  coal  business  of  W.  E.  Hookway, 
at  No.  715  East  Water  street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Hook¬ 
way  Storage  &  Coal  Company,  Inc.  The  capital 
stock  is  named  at  $250,000.  Incorporators  are : 
Willard  E.  Hookway,  Anna  M.  Hook  way  and 
Robert  Wilson. 

The  offices  of  the  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  have  been  removed  from  No.  12  Broad¬ 
way  to  Grand  Central  Terminal.  The  Keystone 
is  the  second  coal  company  to  move  uptown, 
Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr  starting  this  movement 
last  spring  when  the  Grand  Central  Terminal 
office  building  was  opened. 

As  the  old  year  passed  out,  it  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  no  few  of  the  coal  trade  at  No. 
1  Broadway  that  the  little  bank  that  Van  De- 
water  &  Shield  kept  in  their  office  on  the  ninth 
floor  throughout  the  year,  had  accomplished  good 
results.  There  are  a  good  many  visitors  to  this 
office  during  the  year.  Every  time  one  let  an 
oath  drop,  he  was  compelled  to  deposit  a  nickel 
in  the  bank.  During  the  first  few  weeks,  the 
deposits  grew  rapidly.  As  soon  as  visitors  dis¬ 
covered  the  bank  was  not  kept  as  a  joke,  the 
“cussers”  began  to  be  careful  in  their  speech,  so 
that  the  last  half  of  the  year  saw  but  few  nickels 
collected.  Total  collections  amounted  to  $16.50, 
representing  at  a  nickel  each,  350  oaths.  The 
fund  was  devoted  to  a  worthy  charity. 

At  No.  1  Broadway  one  hears  quite  a  few 
guesses  as  to  the  bituminous  situation  for  the 
next  few  months.  Here’s  how  one  who  is  re¬ 
garded  as  very  wide  awake,  guessed  on  the  out¬ 
look  on  Monday :  “Things  point  to  a  continued 
scarcity  of  bituminous  coal  right  up  to  April 
fst.  Why?  All  the  big  producing  interests  who 
have  large  contracts,  are  being  hard  put  to  take 
care  of  them.  Many  of  them  are  falling  behind. 
No  big  consuming  interest  has  any  accumula¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  with  open  weather  so  far,  which 
has  meant  no  delay  or  restriction  in  deliveries, 
we  are  today  face  to  face  with  the  smallest  ton¬ 
nage  of  unused  coal  that  has  been  seen  in  years. 
If  the  weather  continues  open,  and  there  is  no 
hitch  in  transportation,  a  condition  that  will 
indeed  be  unusual,  the  shortage  of  labor  will 
prevent  any  increase  in  production  that  will 
allow  for  the  overshipping  of  the  markets.  Pic¬ 
ture  what  will  happen  if  there  is  another  strike 
in  the  British  coal  fields  in  March.  Already 
some  of  our  large  producers  are  holding  up  their 
hands  when  export  orders  are  mentioned.  It  is 
truly  an  interesting  situation,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  normal  prices  will  be  restored  for  some 
months  yet.” 
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Small  Activities  in  Many  Markets. 


Promotions  and  Changes. 

M.  R.  Gano  and  George  W.  Moore  have  left 
J.  K.  Dimmick  &  'Co.  to  form  the  jobbing  firm 
of  Gano  &  Moore  of  Philadelphia. 

T.  D.  Morgan  has  been  appointed  foreman  of 
the  Sunnyside  Coal  Company  at  Johnstown,  Pa. 
He  was  formerly  foreman  of  the  mines  of  the 
Bolivar  Face  Brick  Company  at  Bolivar,  Pa. 

.‘\nnouncement  is  made  by  the  Reliance  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  over  the  signature  of  Wm. 
Ernst  Minor,  vice-president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger,  that  William  C.  Rogers  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  company.  This  took  effect  on 
January  3d.  Mr.  Rogers  will  have  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  coinpany’s  ^office  at  Third  and 
Walnut  streets. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Smokeless 
Fuel  Company  that  on  and  after  January  1, 
1913,  the  Briquet  and  coal  business  formerly 
conducted  by  George  W.  Jepson,  7  Water 
street.  Boston,  Mass.,  will  be  merged  with 
the  Smokeless  Fuel  Company,  Inc.,  at  the 
same  address.  All  future  correspondence  and 
transactions  of  any  nature  are  to  be  addressed 
to  Smokeless  Fuel  Company,  Inc. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Bewley-Darst 
Coal  Company,  with  general  offices  at  Bristol, 
Va.-Tenn.,  that  effective  January  1st,  Burke  W. 
Keeney  became  associated  with  that  company 
as  western  manager,  with  offices  at  505  Neaye 
building,  Cincinnati.  From  this  office  he  will 
handle  the  Bewley-Darst  Coal  Company’s  busi¬ 
ness  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigmi 
and  the  west,  marketing  its  coals  mined  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

President  Magee  of  the  Corn  Exchange  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  announced  the 
following  members  composing  the  committees 
of  the  ensuing  year:  Membership,  Wm.  Ul- 
land,  chairman,  E.  J.  Howe  and  Frank  Streait- 
man;  Entertainment,  L.  M.  Webb,  chairman, 
J.  T.  Hatfield  and  C.  A.  Tribbey;  Transporta¬ 
tion,  C.  R.  Moriarty,  chairman,  E.  R.  Johnson 
and  T.  H.  Richardson;  Trade  Rules,  J.  A. 
Rielly,  chairman,  R.  H.  Gillham  and  C.  D. 
Caldwell. 


Miscellaneous  News. 

The  West  Virginia- Pocahontas  Coal  Company 
at  Leckie,  W.  Va.,  are  installing  a  new  gasoline 
locomotive  built  by  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Company. 

The  ship  William  P.  Frye,  which  recently 
arrived  here  after  a  160-day  voyage  from 
Hawaii  around  Cape  Horn,  will  take  back 
5,000  tons  of  coal  on  account  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

-Marcellus  A.  Jolliffe,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
is  reputed  to  have  sold  his  holdings  of  1,300 
acres  of  coal  lands,  near  Downs  Station,  to  the 
Little  Kanawha  Syndicate.  This  land  is  under¬ 
laid  with  the  Pittsburgh  vein. 

The  mines  of  the  Great  Lakes  Coal  Company 
at  Kaylor,  Pa.,  which  have  been  closed  for  the 
past  ten  months  on  account  of  a  strike  of  the 
miners,  are  to  be  reopened  by  the  E.  A.  Munch 
Coal  Company  of  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  to  whom  the 
pro])erty  was  recently  leased. 

The  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Company  will  re¬ 
open  a  mine  near  Hunker  Station,  Pa.  This 
mine  has  been  closed  for  several  years.  Engi¬ 
neers  are  now  locating  a  new  pit  mouth,  tipple 
and  siding.  There  are  several  hundred  acres  of 
good  coal  lands  to  be  developed  at  that  point. 

In  order  to  straighten  out  the  legal  tangle 
involving  the  Covington  Coal  Company,  Judge 
Harbeson  has  relieved  Commissioner  W.  N. 
Hind  as  receiver.  He  turned  over  to  the 
court  all  assets.  After  a  civil  suit  in  the  local 
court  was  filed  a  Federal  proceeding  was  in¬ 
stituted. 

The  exportations  of  American  coal  to  Porto 
Rico  is  growing,  as  is  shown  by  the  latest  sta¬ 
tistics  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  For  the  ten  months  ending  with  October, 
1912,  exportations  of  anthracite  were,  1,933  tons 
and  bituminous  97,188  tons.  For  the  ten  months 
ending  October,  1911,  exports  of  anthracite  were, 
2,264  tons  and  bituminous  84,481  tons. 

A  cable  from  Cardiff,  Wales,  on  last  Friday 
stated  that  Italy  has  recently  placed  an  order  for 
200,000  tons  of  coal  in  America.  Italy  is  said  to 
take  2,000,000  tons  annually  from  Cardiff.  The 
reasons  stated  for  the  diversion  for  some  of  this 


business  to  American  coals,  is  the  present  high 
price  of  Welsh  coals.  This  probably  refers  to 
renewals  and  extensions  to  contracts  already  in 
force. 

While  the  storm  on  last  Thursday  and  Friday 
did  considerable  damage  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  greatest  loss  to  the  coal  trade  was  in 
the  delay  of  vessels.  The  heaviest  loss  as  to 
tonnage  was  that  of  the  barge  Bombay,  owned 
by  the  White  Oak  Transportation  Company  of 
Boston.  The  Bombay  was  lost  off  Handkerchief 
Shoals.  Two  of  her  crew  were  lost  with  her. 
The  Bombay  was  a  steel  vessel  and  was  loaded 
with  2,900  tons  of  New  River  coal. 

The  Steamer  Norfolk,  built  for  the  Coastwise 
Transportation  Company,  of  Boston,  w'as 
launched  at  Camden  last  week.  She  will  carry 
5,500  tons  of  coal  between  southern  ports  and 
New  England,  is  332  feet  long,  forty-eight 
feet  beam  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  depth  of  hold. 
An  average  speed  of  ten  and  a  half  knots  will 
be  maintained  and  she  has  been  designed  for 
speedy  discharging.  Other  steamers  in  this 
fleet  are  the  Coastwise,  Middlesex  and  Suffolk. 

H.  E.  Call,  consulting  engineer  for  the  Se¬ 
curity  Coal  Mines,  Limited,  announces  that  a 
new  mine  will  be  opened  shortly  at  Gainford, 
forty  miles  west  of  Edmonton.  H.  Cameron, 
formerly  general  manager  of  the  old  Gainford 
mine,  is  drilling  on  the  north  shore  of  Island 
lake  in  an  endeavor  to  locate  the  big  seam  at 
a  depth  that  will  assure  the  greatest  economy 
in  production.  The  old  Gainford  mine  is  ship¬ 
ping  regularly  to  nearly  all  the  towns  west  of 
Edmonton  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway. 

Reports  have  been  received  in  Columbus  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  planning  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  Marietta  division  into  new  Ohio 
coal  fields.  It  is  understood  that  the  plans 
contemplate  an  extension  from  Powhatan, 
Ohio,  to  Pleasant  City,  Ohio,  on  the  Marietta 
division,  a  distance  of  more  than  fifty  miles. 
The  projected  road,  for  which  right  of  way 
has  been  purchased,  will  tap  the  rich  un¬ 
developed  coal  fields  of  southern  Belmont 
county,  Ohio. 

The  L.  C.  Smith,  one  of  the  staunchest  of  the 
Great  Lake  fleet  of  steel  coal  carriers,  left  To¬ 
ledo  for  Milwaukee,  Saturday,  with  a  cargo  of 
to, 500  tons  of  soft  coal,  chartered  at  the  top- 
notch  rate  of  $1  a  ton  and  without  a  dollar  of 
insurance.  While  admitting  they  are  taking 
chances  the  owners  realize  that  if  the  cargo  gets 
through  all  right  the  freight  charges  equalling 
in  dollars  the  number  of  tons  with  which  the 
vessel  is  loaded  will  be  practically  velvet.  During 
the  season  the  average  rate  from  Toedo  to 
Duluth  is  thirty  cents,  and  to  Lake  Michigan  ports 
fifty  cents. 

By  putting  in  a  query  here  and  there  among 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  know,  it 
appears  that  most  of  the  retail  dealers  in  Greater 
New  York  are  in  an  easier  attitude  as  regards 
the  supply  of  anthracite  coal  than  they  have 


Soft  coal  shipments  on  the  great  lakes,  in¬ 
cluding  both  cargo  and  fuel  coal,  amounted  to 
23,335,000  tons  during  1912,  being  1,552,305  tons 
greater  than  shipments  during  1911.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  rather  surprising  as  the  movement  of 
soft  coal  through  the  canals  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
was  483,558  tons  less  than  the  1911  movement, 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  total 
movement  would  be  actually  Ifess  than  that  of 
1911  as  vessels  certainly  did  not  appear  to  be 
busy  carrying  coal  from  Lake  Erie  ports  at  any 
time  during  the  season.  The  movement  of  cargo 
coal  was  probably  higher  than  during  1911  and 
the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  fuel  coal.  There 
were  many  more  ships  in  commission  during 
1913  than  in  1911  and  of  course  a  great  deal 
more  coal  was  consumed  by  them. 

Hard  coal  shipments  during  1912  were  4,204,- 
741  tons.  Hard  coal  shipments  for  the  past  eight 
years  were  as  follows : 


Year  Gross  Tons 

19:2  4,204,741 

1911  3,917,419 

1910  3,639,368 

1909  3,052,706 

1908  3,538,098 

1907  3,449,695 

1906  2,681,808 

1905  . 2,785,362 


been  since  the  early  fall.  That  this  situation 
exists  is  due  to  the  continued  mild  weather, 
aided  by  the  more  general  distribution  of  coal 
since  the  closing  of  lake  navigation.  Some  of 
the  companies  have  put  considerable  coal  into 
New  York  since  December  1st,  and  consequently 
premium  coals  are  largely  in  the  discard.  Some 
dealers  who  scattered  their  orders  promiscuously 
during  the  days  of  the  severest  shortage,  are 
now  reaping  some  results.  One  dealer  reported 
that  on  Monday  five  cargoes  were  anchored 
alongside  of  his  dock,  whereas  on  Saturday  he 
had  no  idea  that  his  orders  were  having  any 
attention  whatever. 

Five  operating  mines  in  the  Camrose  dis¬ 
trict,  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Edmonton,  Alta., 
are  shipping  580  tons  of  lignite  coal  daily.  Two 
hundred  men  are  employed,  the  weekly  pay¬ 
roll  averaging  $5,000.  The  shipping  mines 
and  their  daily  tonnage  are:  Roundhill,  300; 
Stony  Creek  Collieries,  sixty;  Battle  River  Col¬ 
lieries,  100;  Spicer  Coal  Company,  eighty,  and 
the  Dinant  Coal  Company  forty.  The  seams 
are  exposed  at  an  average  depth  of  six  feet 
from  the  grass  roots.  The  plants  are  being 
improved  as  the  occasions  demand.  The  Bat¬ 
tle  River  Collieries  are  installing  equipment  to 
supply  coal  for  markets  in  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan.  Coal  mined  for  interprovincial 
trade  leaves  the  pits  at  an  average  charge  of 
$2.50  a  ton ;  the  freight  rate  to  points  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  is  $2.60  a  ton.  The  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  neighboring  province  is  de¬ 
pendent  largely  upon  a  constant  supply  of  coal 
from  the  central  Alberta  mines. 


Baltimore  Trade  Notes. 

A  total  of  55,153  tons  of  coal  was  exported 
from  Baltimore  during  the  month  of  December. 
The  coal  was  destined  for  Mexico,  Cuba,  Spain 
and  Mediterranean  ports. 

With  talk  of  shortage  of  miners  in  many 
districts,  Lee  Ott,  of  the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  visited  the  Baltimore  trade  from 
Thomas,  W.  Va.,  the  past  week. 

A  Baltimore  visitor  this  week  was  E.  Kelly 
Rothstein,  former  Baltimorean,  and  now  of  New 
York.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  coal  department 
of  B.  Nicoll  &  Co. 

Obituary. 

James  W.  Laing,  a  well  known  coal  operator 
of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  the  brother  of 
John  Laing  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Mines  of  West  Virginia,  was  killed  on  Saturday, 
December  28th,  at  the  bottom  of  the  incline  at 
the  operations  of  the  Wyatt  Coal  Company  at 
Berlin.  A  trip  of  coal  cars  released  at  the  top 
of  the  incline,  broke  loose  and  plunged  down  the 
steep  grade.  Mr.  Laing  was  caught  and  instantly 
killed.  He  was  born  in  Scotland  forty-three 
years  ago.  He  was  interested  in  the  Wyatt  Coal 
Company,  McAlpin  Coal  Company,  McGregory 
Coal  Company  and  the  McKay  Coal  Company. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  Berlin  and  Oakley 
mines,  owned  by  the  Wyatt  Coal  Company. 


Looking  back  for  a  decade  the  coal  trade  ex¬ 
hibits  a  most  creditable  growth.  It  has  more 
than  doubled  in  ten  years  and  as  the  northwest 
expands  it  will  increase.  The  time  is  probably 
coming  when  the  coal  trade  will  equal  the  ore 
trade  of  the  lakes.  The  lake  tonnage  of  soft 
coal  from  all  districts  for  the  past  twelve  years 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 


Year  Pittsburgh  Ohio  W.  Virginia  Total 

1901  .  3,795,706  1,954,825  787,572  6,538,103 

1902  .  4,704,093  2,689,974  965,769  8,359,636 

1903  .  6,092,047  2,458,265  1,539,435  10,089,747 

1904  .  6,058,383  2,138,247  1,279,876  9,476,506 

1905  .  7,443,883  2,062,692  2,109,262  1  1,615,837 

1906  .  9,287,272  2,560,906  2,743,732  14,591,910 

1907  .  10,549,995  4,074,296  3,420,941  18,037,232 

1908  .  8,700,000  3,600,000  3,450,000  15,750,000 

1909  ..  8,687,395  3,002,815  3,874,570  15,564,690 

1910  .11,911,900  4,297,300  6,629,500  22,8.38,700 

1911  ...10,611,941  4,019,544  7,151,200  21,782,685 

1912  .11,300,000  4,675,000  7,360,000  23,335,000 


The  coal  barge  Bombay,  while  being  towed  by 
the  whaleback  steamer  Bay  View  from  Newport 
News  to  Boston,  sprung  a  leak  and  sunk  off 
Handkerchief  Shoal  during  a  recent  gale.  Two 
members  of  the  crew  were  lost.  Capt.  J.  Lees- 
man,  after  a  frightful  struggle  in  the  water, 
was  saved  by  the  members  of  the  Bay  View 
crew. 


Coal  Movement  on  the  Great  Lakes  During  1912 
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General  Review 


Eastern  Trade  Is  Struggling  with  a  Bi¬ 
tuminous  Shortage ;  the  Western 
Market  Is  Steady. 

The  weather  shifts  within  the  last  week  have 
brought  a  rather  decided  change  in  the  market 
tone.  In  the  east,  the  weather  moderated, 
causing  a  let-up  in  the  demand  for  anthracite, 
but  in  the  west  it  turned  cold  and  the  demand 

t 

for  domestic  bituminous  increased  rather  rap¬ 
idly.  In  the  east,  however,  other  influences 
than  the  weather  caused  a  strong  tone  to  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.  These  influences  were  industrial 
needs  in  New  England  and  the  southeast: 
strong  demand  for  coal  by  ships,  and  the  first 
exportation  of  coal  to  anticipate  the  close¬ 
down  of  English  mines  by  strikes. 

Taking  everything  into  account  the  eastern 
market  is  by  far  the  strongest.  While  there 
has  been  a  little  let-up  in  anthracite,  there  can 
be  said  to  be,  in  no  sense,  any  signs  of  weak¬ 
ness.  The  so-called  independent  companies, 
which  have  been  selling  at  premium  prices,  are 
still  getting  premiums  although  the  advance 
above  circular  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  last 
week.  So  long  as  any  considerable  portion  of 
coal  is  sold  at  premium  prices,  and  so  long 
as  heavy  production  is  instantly  taken,  the 
market  cannot  be  said  to  be  really  ea^v-  That 
condition  is  expected  to  continue  throughout 
the  coal  year. 

The  eastern  bituminous  situation  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  strong.  As  indicated,  there  is  a  demand 
in  every  direction  for  bituminous  steam  coal, 
and  what  is  rather  surprising  the  railroads 
do  not  seem  to  be  getting  enough  on  their 
contracts  to  satisfy  their  needs;  this  last  week 
they  have  begun  to  confiscate  coal  in  transit. 
The  extent  of  the  railroad  need  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  they  pay  current  prices  for 
what  they  confiscate  and  in  some  instances 
even  pay  the  consignee  enough  to  indemnify 
him  for  any  damage  or  demurrage  which  might 
grow  out  of  the  detention  of  the  ships  for 
which  the  coal  was  intended. 

This  strength  of  the  eastern  bituminous 
steam  market  is  all  the  more  surprising  when 
it  is  said  that  the  weather  has  been  open  and 
has  permitted  the  movement  of  ships  on  regu¬ 
lar  summer  schedule  up  until  this  time.  There 
can  be  but  one  explanation  for  this,  which  is 
that  general  business  is  unusually  active,  and 
consequently  is  consuming  an  enormous 
amount  of  coal.  The  prices  on  bituminous  in 
that  eastern  field  are  on  the  average  higher 
than  they  have  been  for  some  years,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  central  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  is  bringing  $1,75  and  even  higher 
for  mine-run,  whereas  the  circular  price  is 
$1,25, 

The  western  situation  is  not  quite  so  strong 
on  bituminous,  especially  the  domestic  bitu¬ 
minous.  The  influence  there  has  been  a  steady 
accumulation,  which  has  given  almost  every 
retailer  west  of  the  eastern  Indiana  line  a 
visible  supply  of  coal  sufficient  to  last  him  for 
two  weeks  of  heavy  home  demand.  Under 
those  circumstances,  buying  from  wholesalers 
is  not  active,  and  what  there  is  of  it  is  pre¬ 
cautionary  rather  than  to  satisfy  any  urgent 
need.  The  prices  under  those  circumstances 
are  naturally  not  strong.  One  phase  of  the 
western  trade  commanding  attention  is  an  esti¬ 
mate  that  lake  shipments,  although  very  heavy, 
will  fall  short  of  consumption — this  being- 
based  on  last  year’s  record — by  175,000  tons. 

The  western  steam  trade  is  strong,  but  not 
especially  buoyant.  There  has  been  enough 
demand  for  steam  lump  and  mine-run  to  take 
up  the  current  production  at  the  prevailing 
price.  Screenings,  however,  have  been  stronger 
due  to  a  big  demand  in  the  Chicago  territory 
and  this  has  forced  prices  up  about  ten  cents. 

In  the  more  distant  districts,  like  the  north¬ 
west  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  territory,  storms 
have  been  severe,  railroad  transportation  has 
been  interrupted  and  coal  consumption  has  in¬ 
creased  heavily.  This  has  made  the  market 
in  both  of  those  sections  strong,  with  a  de¬ 
cidedly  rising  tendency  to  prices. 


Chicago  Market. 

Car  Supply  and  Sentiment  Improve,  But 
Orders  and  Prices  Are  a 
Little  Backward. 

Office  of  The  Hl.\ck  Ui.\mond, 

Chic.\(;(),  January  9th. 

.\11  the  influences  which  should  make  for  an 
e.xtraordinarily  strong  market  in  Chicago  have 
exerted  themselves  within  the  last  week.  The 
weather  has  not  been  cold,  but  there  have  been 
high  winds  which  increase  coal  consumption. 
The  surrounding  territory  has  been  in  the  grip 
of  a  blizzard  with  extremely  low  tempera¬ 
tures  to  the  north  and  cold  weather  over 
almost  the  entire  western  section  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  one  thing  which  prevented  a  rapid 
rise  in  coal  prices  was  the  e.xistence  of  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  coal  as  a  result  of  shipments 
during  the  preceding  six  weeks.  The  market, 
therefore,  had  an  upward  tendency,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  available  supply  of  coal,  prices 
have  not  yet  risen. 

Car  supply  was  a  big  factor.  The  railroads 
had  been  able  during  the  latter  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber  to  get  back  from  their  connections  a 
large  number  of  cars.  Those  cars  lay  in  the 
mining  regions  during  the  holiday  period  when 
the  men  were  idle  and  orders  were  scarce.  By 
the  first  of  this  week  there  was  quite  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  cars  all  through  the  mining  dis¬ 
tricts.  When  shipments  from  the  mines  in¬ 
creased.  the  market  would  have  been  over¬ 
loaded  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the 
colder  weather  which  came  on  Sunday. 

Anthracite  operators  are  finding  a  much 
larger  hole  in  the  east  which  they  have  to 
fill  than  many  of  them  imagined.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence.  the  major  portion  of  the  anthracite 
operators  are  shipping  almost  exclusively  into 
the  east,  and  this  makes  the  supply  of  the  west 
not  satisfactory.  Seeing  that  this  situation  is 
likely  to  become  worse  rather  than  better,  it 
has  been  somewhat  surprising  to  the  produc¬ 
ing  companies  to  have  a  few  of  the  shipments 
rejected  when  they  arrived  at  destination.  The 
dealer  had  no  immediate  need  for  the  coal  and 
imagined  he  would  have  none,  so  cancelled  the 
order.  These  cars  were  very  quickly  placed 
to  fill  orders  in  nearby  communities  and  so 
the  cancellations  did  not  prove  embarrassing. 
.Anthracite,  consequently,  is  quite  strong  with 
some  premium  prices  being  paid  where  dealers 
are  running  short  and  must  have  coal. 

Smokeless  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  east¬ 
ern  demand.  The  New  England  market  has 
a  capacity  to  absorb  far  more  coal  than  is  be¬ 
ing  shipped  or  is  likely  to  be  shipped.  .\s  a 
result,  prices  are  quoted  in  the  east,  all  the 
way  from  $1.70  to  $1.90  f.  o.  h.  the  mines  for 
mine-run.  Another  big  influence  is  that  a 
great  many  ships  are  arriving  to  take  smoke¬ 
less  coal  for  their  bunkers  and  this  shortens 
the  home-market  supply.  Having  such  a  good 
market  in  the  east,  the  operators  are  not  ship¬ 
ping  much  coal  west.  In  Chicago  there  is  a 
steady  demand  from  flat  buildings.  This  is 
always  slightly  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  coal 
provided  for  on  contract.  This  makes  a  good 
strong  spot  market  for  smokeless  and  the 
price  ranges  all  the  way  from  $1.50  to  $1.75 
for  mine-run.  In  fact,  an  offer  was  made  this 
week  by  one  large  interest  for  100  cars  to  be 
shipped  at  once,  the  price  to  be  $1.65,  and  the 
understanding  is  that  the  order  was  rejected. 
Lump  and  egg  has  rallied  from  the  softness 
of  last  week  and  is  now  (|uoted  at  from  $:I 
to  $2.2'5  at  the  mines. 

There  is  an  extraordinarily  wide  range  of 
prices  on  Hocking  coal.  Some  who  are  ship¬ 
ping  on  speculation  are  selling  coal  on  track 
at  $1.50;  some  interests  are  selling  that  coal 
in  transit  at  $1.75,  and  the  large  companies 
which  ship  coal  only  after  it  has  been  sold 
are  holding  for  $2  at  the  mines.  There  is 
about  an  equal  volume  of  business  at  all  three 
prices  and  the  market  is  hard  to  quote.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  buyers  are  willing  to 
pay  a  higher  price,  but,  of  course,  are  willing 
to  pick  up  bargains. 

Splint  coal  shows  a  range  of  prices  even 
wider  than  those  quoted  on  Hocking.  The 
better  prepared  coal  of  quality  is  sold  up  far 
ahead  for  delivery  in  the  country  in  box  cars, 
with  prices  ranging  from  $2.10  to  $2.20  at  the 
mines.  Some  other  coal  in  open  cars  is  sell¬ 
ing  in  transit  for  $1.75.  That  same  coal,  upon 


arrival  in  Chicago  and  getting  up  to  demur¬ 
rage,  is  disposed  of  at  $1.50. 

The  market  stiffened  a  little  on  Franklin 
county  coal  within  the  last  week  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  weather  change.  Prices  are  not 
so  variable  as  they  were  and  the  disposition 
to  sacrifice  is  not  so  pronounced.  Coals 
slightly  off  grade  are  still  sold  at  $1.50,  but  the 
higger  producers  are  holding  for  $1.75  to  $2, 
and  orders  are  taken  at  the  latter  figure. 

There  was  danger  for  a  while  that  Carter- 
ville  coal  would  break  badly  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  rather  heavy  shipments.  The  car  sup¬ 
ply  has  been  materially  improved  and,  of 
course,  there  is  always  substitution  of  a  lower 
grade  of  coal  for  that  standard  product.  These 
two  things  combined  to  bring  quite  a  tonnage 
to  the  Chicago  market  that  had  to  be  disposed 
of.  While  the  accumulation  was  being  moved, 
the  price  dropped  as  low  as  $1.40,  but  the  glut 
is  now  ended  and  price  is  back  to  $1.50  to 
$1.75,  with  perhaps  the  more  representative 
figure  on  the  better  coal  being  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

Indiana  coals  strengthened  materially  under 
the  influence  of  the  change  of  weather.  The 
average  advance  in  domestic  grade  was  about 
fifteen  cents.  The  prices  in  that  field  can  best 
be  told  by  reference  to  the  table,  as  they  vary 
with  the  producing  districts. 

Springfield  coal  has  held  its  own  as  to  price 
with  the  sentiment  somewhat  stronger. 

All  grades  of  steam  coal,  with  the  exception 
of  screenings,  have  remained  firm.  There 
was,  however,  active  buying  of  fine  coal,  which 
was  so  pronounced  as  to  advance  the  price 
about  ten  cents  a  ton. 

Coke  prices  vary  a  good  deal  with  the  sell¬ 
ing  agency.  Some  concerns  which  bought 
modestly  on  the  theory  that  this  was  to  be  a 
normal  year,  find  that  their  orders  and  receipts 
about  balance,  and  consequently  their  prices 
are  firm.  Where  there  was  a  tendency  to 
l)lunge  on  the  belief  that  this  was  to  be  an 
abnormal  year,  prices  have  been  shaded  about 
twenty-five  cents  a  ton.  The  latter  price  domi¬ 
nates  the  market. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  on  shipments  direct  from  the  mines 
are  as  follows; 


Franklin  County — 

Chicago 

Mines 

Lump  . 

.$2.55@2.80 

$1.50@1.75 

Egg  . 

.  2.56@2.80 

1.50@1.75 

Mine-run  . 

2.40 

1.35 

Screenings  . 

.  1.85@1.96 

.80®  .90 

No.  1  nut  . 

2.80 

1.75 

No.  2  nut  . 

2.65 

1.60 

No.  3  nut  . 

2.40 

1.35 

Harrisburg — 

Domestic  lump  and  egg . 

.  2.55@2.80 

1.50@1.75 

Steam  lump  . 

2.65 

1.60 

Mine-run  . 

2.40 

1.35 

Screenings  . 

.  1.95@2.05 

.90@1.00 

No.  1  nut  . 

2.80 

1.75 

No.  2  nut  . 

2.65 

1.60 

No.  3  nut  . 

2.40 

1.35 

Carterville — 

Dump  . 

.  2.55@2.80 

1.50@1.75 

Egg  . . 

.  2.55@2.80 

1.50@1.75 

No.  1  washed  . 

2.80 

1.75 

No.  2  washed . 

2.65 

1.60 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.32 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

2.12 

1  80 

Mine-run  . 

1.97 

1.16 

Screenings  . 

.75®  .80 

(Jrcene  County — 

5-inch  lump  . 

.  2.47@2.62 

1.60  @1.75 

ij-incli  lump  . 

.  2.37@2.47 

1.50@1.60 

r)-inch  egg  . 

.  2.27 2.37 

1.40@1.50 

;j-inch  egg  . 

.  2.27@2.37 

1.40@1.5U 

Mine-run  . 

.  2.07@2.17 

1.20®1.30 

Screenings  . 

.  1.72@1.77 

.85@  .90 

Sullivan  County — • 

4-inch  lump  . 

2.62 

1.75 

Egg  . 

2.52 

1.65 

Mine-run  . 

.  2.0702.17 

1.20@1.30 

Screenings  . 

.  1.72@L77 

.85®  .90 

'Clinton— 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.27 

1.50 

Steam  lump  • . 

2.17 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

1.97 

1.20 

Screenings  . 

.80@  .85 

Pocahontas  and  New  River— 

Mine-run  . 

1.50@1.7r) 

Lump  and  egg . 

2.00@2.25 

Valley  Smokeless — 

Mine-run  . 

.  3.5503.80 

1.50@1.75 

Lump  and  egg . 

2.00®2.25 

Smokeless  (B.  &  0.  and  Tug  River) — 
Mine-run  .  3.55@3.80 

1.50  1.75 

Lump  and  egg . 

.  4.0504.30 

2.00®2.25 

Hocking  Valley — 

1  l^-inch  lump  . 

1.50@2.00 

Kanawha — 

154-inch  lump  . 

1.50@2.10 

Coke— 

Connellsville  . 

Wise  county  . 

By-product,  egg  and  stove . 

By-product,  nut  . 

Gas-house  . 

.  ,  6.50  @  (i.V 5 

.  .  5.75@6.00 
,  .  5.75@6.00 
6.00 

‘These  prices  are  on  Xo.  3  and  5  vein  coal,  No.  4 
coal  ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 

Improved  Car  Supply  Softens  Coal  Prices 
But  C^jlder  Weather  Gives 
Them  Strength. 

Ottice  of  The  Ul.-mk  Dia.mon'd. 

Pittsburgh,  P.\.,  January  9tli. 

.■\t  this  season  of  the  year,  when  operators 
expect  more  difficulties  than  ever  in  getting 
out  their  coal  and  getting  it  to  its  destination, 
an  unexpected  betterment  in  car  supply  comes 
along  and  knocks  some  holes  in  tradition. 
Since  last  Saturday,  and  even  earlier  in  some 
cases,  the  railroads  have  been  getting  m  cars 
at  the  mines  in  numbers  sufficient  to  make  the 
operators  uneasy,  .\fter  the  market  has  be¬ 
come  firm  and  seems  destined  to  remain  that 
way  it  is  not  pleasing  to  see  a  disturbing  fac¬ 
tor  enter.  While  plenty  of  cars  is  not  at  al 
to  be  despised,  there  is  a  time  when  a  good 
supply  knocks  down  all  the  pins  in  a  well-set¬ 
up  market. 

Soft  weather,  until  Wednesday  of  this  week, 
has  had  its  part  in  the  softening  of  the  spot 
market.  Present  weather  continuing,  the  trade 
will  have  its  long  expected  cold  spell,  with  Us 
steadying  effects  on  prices  and  its  uncertain 
effect  on  delivery.  Just  what  the  effect  will 
be  on  the  car  situation  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture,  just  as  it  is  on  the  reason  for  the 
unusual  number  now  obtainable. 

"Tongestion  at  different  points  still  continues, 
though  the  favorable  weather  conditions  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  transportation  people 
to  get  through  more  loaded  coal  than  was 
expected.  Reports  concerning  western  con¬ 
necting  points  are  less  favorable  than  those 
closer  at  home;  Toledo,  for  instance,  the  gate¬ 
way  to  a  wide  territory,  seems  to  be  swamped 
with  coal  the  lines  cannot  handle.  Probably 
the  colder  days  to  come  will  further  tighten 
up  the  traffic  conditions  on  Pittsburgh  lines 
and  add  to  the  causes  that  make  for  a  lising 
market. 

Several  companies  hereabouts  have  spot  coal 
to  offer,  a  condition  that  has  not  been  true 
for  a  long  time  past.  Though  more  coal  is 
available,  it  is  evident  so  far  that  the  price 
range  has  not  suffered.  The  weakening  in  the 
markets  is  an  anticipated  rather  than  an  actual 
one.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  no  prices 
will  be  cut;  in  fact,  shippers,  in  the  face  of  a 
lessened  demand,  feel  no  desire  to  push  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  disposal  of  their  excess  coal. 

One  good  barometer  of  the  variations  in 
supply  and  demand  is  the  middleman.  When 
jobbers  are  not  interested  in  a  supply  of  spot 
coal  for  immediate  disposal,  operators  see  a 
change.  Right  at  the  moment  jobbing  con¬ 
cerns  have  plenty  of  coal  to  draw  on,  while 
a  day  or  two  may  change  this  condition  en¬ 
tirely. 

Slack  is  one  commodity  that  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  in  demand.  Too  many  cars  seem  to 
have  an  effect  on  this.  While  slack  has  not 
the  call  it  had  a  week  ago,  prices  are  not  suf¬ 
fering.  In  fact,  sales  at  $1.25  are  reported, 
a  price  that  betters  some  of  the  earlier  ones. 
From  $1.10  to  $1.25  is  about  the  range  cov¬ 
ered  in  spot  sales. 

Prepared  sizes  bring  the  producers  an  aver¬ 
age  of  ten  cents  more  than  the  current  contract 
I>rices.  Mine-run,  therefore,  stands  at  about 
$1.40,  three-quarter  about  $1.50,  and  inch  and 
one-quarter,  $1.60  to  $1.65.  Steam  coal  on  con¬ 
tract  sticks  firmly  on  the  $1.5()-$1.40-$1.55 
basis,  and  gas  qriotations  arc  held  at  $1.40, 
$1.50  and  $1.60. 

The  Coke  Trade. 

Coke,  having  completed  the  greatest  year  in 
its  history  so  far  as  production  goes,  enters 
the  new  year  with  flags  flying.  Every  indica¬ 
tion  is  that  this  season  will  be  a  most  pros¬ 
perous  one  in  every  way. 

The  Connellsville  operators  have  met  a 
strong  demand  with  a  tonnage  as  large  and 
as  regularly  turned  out  as  it  has  been  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  F'ver  since  last  sum¬ 
mer  their  labor  forces  have  been  below  the 
required  size;  all  of  the  winter  months  to 
date  have  been  anxious  ones  on  this  score. 
How  to  meet  a  growing  need  for  coke  with  a 
diminishing  labor  supply  has  been  a  never  end¬ 
ing  struggle.  That  the  workers  needed  will 
be  forthcoming  during  the  next  few  months  is 
doubted.  Where  the  men  have  gone  has  not 


been  satisfactorily  explained,  though  the  re¬ 
ports  are  that  South  .-Xmerica  is  claiming  most 
of  the  emigrants  from  southern  Europe.  .\r- 
gentine  Republic,  it  seems,  has  work  for  these 
crude  men  and  more  money  to  offer  for  a 
day’s  work. 

Due  to  this  tightness  in  supiily,  spot  buying 
is  done  on  the  basis  of  $4  to  $4.25.  These  arc 
normal  figures  at  this  time,  with  a  chance 
that  they  will  be  even  better.  Contract  fur¬ 
nace  for  the  year  brings  $.S  and  $:s.25;  first 
half,  $l!.25  to  $3. 50.  Contract  foundry  is 
twenty-five  cents  higher. 

This  week  opens  with  a  strong  call  for  spot 
coke,  backed  by  a  price  that  makes  it  an 
object  for  the  producers  to  fill.  Contracts 
have  been  slow  in  developing  for  the  reason 
that  deliveries  are  so  uncertain.  Some  of  the 
consumers  take  the  stand  that  they  will  be 
even  better  off  dallying  with  the  spot  market 
for  a  month  or  two  than  to  tie  up  for  shij)- 
ments  that  are  not  certain  to  arrive.  Others 
have  closed  for  their  future  needs,  either  for 
monthly,  half  or  yearly  terms.  Of  course  such 
buyers  gain  the  benefit  of  such  coke  as  is  pro¬ 
duced,  they  believing  that  an  intermittent  sup¬ 
ply  during  a  tight  jieriod  is  better  than  a  de- 
pendance  on  the  open  market,  which  so  often 
fluctuates. 


Cincinnati  Trade. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  !)th. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Two  defined  features  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  local  coal  men  this  week.  The 
first  was  a  serious  stoppage  of  transportation  of 
coal  from  the  fields  along  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
lines  east  of  Huntington.  The  second  was  the 
nice  advance  that  has  been  made  in  contract 
prices  on  contracts  being  signed  up  this  month. 

Saturday  the  local  trade  were  informed  of  an 
accident  that  cut  off  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
railway  as  a  source  of  supply.  A  temporary 
bridge  spanning  the  (niyandotte  river  east  of 
Huntington.  W.  Va.,  gave  way  under  a  heavy 
train,  throwing  several  cars  and  a  locomotive 
into  the  river.  This  resulted  in  cutting  off  all 
coal  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  east.  High  class 
freight  is  being  detoured,  but  no  coal  can  be  sent 
by  a  transfer  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  tracks 
five  miles  east  of  Huntington.  The  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  however,  secured  one  concession  in  the 
shape  of  getting  their  empties  back  to  the  mines 
by  this  circuitous  route  so  that  mining  would  not 
be  interfered  with  and  a  good  supply  could  be 
moved',  just  as  soon  as  repairs  were  made. 

Fhe  Island  Creek  Company  was  hard  hit  by 
the  trouble  and  with  other  West  Virginia  oper¬ 
ators  sent  notices  to  their  Cincinnati  customers 
that  it  would  be  well  to  husband  what  supplies 
were  on  hand  until  it  could  be  learned  the  time 
that  will  be  necessary  to  make  repairs  that  will 
place  the  road  open  for  coal  traffic. 

Late  Wednesday  information  given  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  coal  men  was  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
be  several  days  before  the  line  would  be  in  shape 
for  fuel  transportation.  In  the  meantime  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  making  arrangements  to 
rush  the  coal  to  Cincinnati  just  as  soon  as  they 
can.  Several  big  mikado  freight  engines  are 
being  held  in  reserve  at  Russell,  K3'.,  for  record 
runs  to  this  city  the  minute  the  word  is  given. 

Several  of  the  local  companies  whose  con¬ 
tract  year  runs  from  January  to  January  report 
that  contracts  are  being  made  at  most  favorable 
figures.  There  is  a  degree  of  trade  jealousy  in 
'  guarding  the  figures  that  these  contracts  are 
being  signed  up  at,  but  what  information  comes 
to  tile  fore  is  to  the  effect  that  the  increase  in 
price  is  well  over  last  year’s  figures.  The  large 
buyers  who  are  producers  of  other  commodities 
in  manufacturing  lines  know  that  their  iirices 
have  increased  and  are  not  slow  in  allow'ing  the 
coal  man  a  little  better  leeway. 

Steam  coal  was  most  affected  by  the  cutting 
off  of  the  supply  over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 
Some  of  the  companies  whose  whole  source  of 
business  is  over  this  line  were  caught  with  but  a 
few  cars  west  of  the  break.  There  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  scurrying  for  supplies  to  meet  the  demands 
for  immediate  delivery  and  orders  came  freely 
to  the  other  companies  who  were  more  for¬ 
tunate.  Of  course  the  advance  was  small  and  is 
only  temporary. 

In  the  domestic  lines  there  is  a  weakness  that 
is  due  to  weather  conditions.  The  wholesalers 
in  these  lines  say  that  the  season  is  about  at  an 
end  so  far  as  seasonable  orders  are  concerned. 
.\  few  cold,  nasty  days  with  snow  helped  to 
lessen  the  burden  of  the  retailer.  Local  prices 


to  consumers  were :  Pittsliurgh  $.3.50,  Kanawha 
$.3.50.  smokeless  $4.75,  anthracite  $7.75. 

In  a  wholesale  way  the  only  changes  reported 
arc  New  River,  lump  and  egg,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ; 
run  of  mine,  $1.65;  Kanawha  lump,  $1.75  to 
$2.00;  run  of  mine,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  and  nut  and 
slack  ninety  cents  to  $1. 

River  operators  were  gladdened  by  the  safe 
arrival  of  twelve  tows  with  over  2,000,000  bush¬ 
els  which  have  be^n  coming  in  this  week.  Dther 
tows  have  been  going  through  for  Louisville, 
■Memphis  and  other  lower  river  points.  There  has 
been  a  heavy  rise  in  the  river  this  week  and 
dood  danger  may  follow.  Wednesday  night  the 
stage  had  reached  fifty-live  feet  with  the  river 
still  rising. 


Cincinnati  Trade  Notes. 

Kuper  Hood  of  the  Thacker  Company  was 
called  east  on  a  matter  of  business  Thursday. 

C.  W.  Gilmore,  vice-president  of  the  Crescent 
Coal  &  Mining  Company,  Chicago,  spent  some 
time  with  the  local  trade  Wednesday. 

C.  D.  Weeks  of  the  Milwaukee  Gas  Light 
Company.  Milwaukee,  spent  a  couple  of  days 
with  the  trade  on  matters  concerning  a  supply. 

W.  M.  Puckett  of  the  Cabin  Creek  Consoli¬ 
dated  Coal  Company,  with  headquarters  in 
Charleston,  was  a  visitor  among  the  trade  this 
week. 

deal  was  closed  in  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  last 
week  Iw  which  M.  A.  Jolliffe  transferred  to  the 
Kanawha  Syndicate  1,800  acres  of  Pittsburgh 
coal  vein.  The  price  paid  was  not  given  out. 

R.  A.  Colter  of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  has  been  proposed  as  a  candidate  for 
vice-president  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  His  rallying  committee  is  composed 
of  the  representative  coal  men  who  belong  to 
that  body.  The  election  will  be  held  next 
Wednesday. 

Congressman  Stanley  of  Kentucky  recently 
made  a  horseback  trip  through  the  vast  areas  of 
eastern  Kentucky  which  is  devoid  of  railway 
tracks  and  which  is  said  to  be  a  series  of  virgin 
coal  lands.  He  has  promised  a  betterment  of 
transportation  by  the  Cumberland  river  as  a 
means  of  getting  at  the  supply. 

Before  Judge  Matt  Harbeson  in  the  Coving¬ 
ton,  Ky.,  court  an  interesting  case  is  being  tried. 
The  E.  J.  Hickey  I'ransportation  Company  is 
suing  the  Campbell  Creek  Coal  Company  for 
damages.  It  is  claimed  that  during  a  run  out  of 
the  Licking  river  last  summer  the  barges  of  the 
defendant  dislodged  and  sank  those  belonging 
to  the  Hickey  Company  in  order  to  demonstrate 
their  contention  that  the  Hickey  Company  used 
miniature  barges  and  a  map  of  the  Licking’s  top¬ 
ography. 

contract  was  closed  this  week  between  J. 
M.  Wright  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
with  the  West  Virginia  Power  Company  for  a 
supply  of  steam  and  electric  current  for  operat¬ 
ing  their  mines.  The  project  of  the  power  com¬ 
pany  is  to  harness  the  New  river  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  develop  a  sufficient  amount  of  elec¬ 
tricity  for  mine  operation  of  many  mines  in  the 
\  icinity  and  along  the  power  line  which  will  be 
stretched  to  Cincinnati.  This  contract  calls  for 
a  supply  of  power  from  a  steam  plant  which  is 
being  erected  at  Cabin  Creek  Junction.  It  stip¬ 
ulates  that  power  shall  be  furnished  from  the 
steam  plant  until  the  hydro-electric  plants  pro¬ 
posed  are  in  operation.  The  power  company 
figures  to  use  this  plant  as  a  nucleus  of  develo()- 
ment  of  their  business  among  the  coal  people. 
This  steam  plant,  as  proposed,  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  countr^^  By  it 
the  projectors  hope  to  concentrate  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  energy  necessary  to  run  a  large  number 
of  the  West  Virginia  mines.  As  the  matter  now 
stands  each  mine  develops  its  own  power.  A 
contract  has  been  let  to  the  Westinghouse  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  for  two  11.000  kilowatt  unit  gen¬ 
erators  which  are  to  be  delivered  in  February. 
.Mr.  Wright  said  that  the  company  had  consid¬ 
ered  the  proposition  for  the  past  six  months  and 
that  they  were  convinced  the  new  power  supply 
would  mean  a  large  saving.  Other  companies 
who  have  signified  their  intention  of  using  the 
pow'er  are  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  New  River  Company. 


Incorporation  papers  have  been  filed  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  for  the  organization  of  the  France  Coal 
Company,  of  Toledo,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000. 
The  new  concern  will  mine  and  sell  coal.  It  is 
organized  by  Charles  L.  I'rance,  H.  R.  Payne, 
Lee  J.  Brenneman,  G.  H.  France  and  Walter  H. 
Jeffrey. 
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Cleveland  Trade. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  9th. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Coal  prices  are  extremely  firm 
and  the  market  exhibits  a  tendency  to  advance. 
It  has  been  in  a  peculiar  state  all  week.  For 
two  days  no  one  knew  exactly  what  was  going 
to  happen,  but  during  the  balance  of  the  week 
there  have  been  few  if  any  breaks  and  all  the 
operators  report  that  they  have  all  the  business 
that  they  can  attend  to.  At  any  rate  there  is 
not  much  coal  on  track.  The  car  supply  has 
continued  good  all  week,  but  some  concern  is 
now  expressed  over  the  heavy  rains  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Ohio.  Unless  the  weather  gets  colder 
the  streams  are  likely  to  be  greatly  swollen  and 
handicap  railroad  operations. 

The  lake  trade  situation  has  not  changed  in 
any  particular  during  the  week.  The  coal  ship¬ 
pers  have  not  as  yet  entered  the  market  for  ton¬ 
nage  to  Lake  Michigan  ports  and  vessel  owners 
are  not  seeking  the  business.  They  are  hoping 
that  the  shippers  will  voluntarily  advance  the  coal 
rate  five  cents  to  the  leading  Lake  Michigan 
ports  and  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  charter  unless 
such  an  advance  is  assured.  In  fact,  so  active 
have  ore  shippers  been  in  covering  tonnage  that 
there  is  little  free  tonnage  on  the  market  today. 


Such  a  condition  has 

not  hitherto  existed 

on  the 

lakes  and  of  course 

it  makes 

for  a  very 

active 

season  during  1913. 

Quotations  are  as 

follows : 

Mine  Cleveland 

Pocahontas — 

Lump  . 

..  .$2.60 

$3.85 

Egg  . 

. ..  2.60 

3.85 

Run-of-mine  . 

.  . .  1.60 

2.86 

Slack  . 

.  .  .  1.25 

2.60 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

54-inch  lump  . 

. ..  1.36 

2.25 

l!4-inch  lump  . 

. ..  1.60 

2.60 

Run-of-mine  . 

.  . .  1.25 

2.15 

Slack  . 

.  .  .  1.15 

2.05 

Massillon — 

114 -inch  lump  . 

.  . .  2.50 

2.96 

Washed  nut  . 

. ..  2.25 

2.95 

Slack  . 

.  .  .  1.20 

1.65 

Middle  District — 

54-inch  lump  . 

.  .  .  1.60 

2.30 

1 14 -inch  lump  . 

.  .  1.80 

2.60 

6-inch  lump  . 

. .  .  2.00 

2.70 

Run-of-mine  . 

.  . .  1.50 

2.00 

Slack  . 

.  .  .  1.30 

2.00 

Cambridge — 

54-inch  lump  . 

. . .  1.35 

2.26 

114 -inch  lump  . 

. ..  1.60 

2.60 

Run-of*mine  . 

. ..  1.25 

2.25 

Slack  . 

. .  .  1.15 

2.05 

Toledo  Trade. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  January  9th. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Conditions  have  not  changed  no¬ 
ticeably  in  the  past  week.  Prices  are  holding 
fairly  close  to  the  list,  which  is  practically  the 
same  as  a  week  ago.  A  heavy  storm  has  visited 
this  city  and  its  effect  on  the  trade  is  of  course 
good.  Business  has  not  been  improved  a  great 
deal  as  yet  by  the  cold  weather,  as  small  dealers 
seemed  to  be  well  supplied,  having  been  filled  up 
during  the  soft  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks. 

Steam  coal  is  firm  and  orders  are  beginning 
to  come  in  from  factories  in  a  pleasing  manner. 
The  traffic  situation  remains  about  the  same,  al¬ 
though  with  continued  bad  weather  including 
heavy  storms,  conditions  are  likely  to  become 
badly  congested  within  a  short  time.  Detroit  is 
now  unable  to  adequately  care  for  its  cars,  which 
throws  the  weight  of  the  difficulty  upon  the 
Toledo  yards,  where  hundreds  of  cars  are  al¬ 
ready  congested  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
northern  roads  to  care  for  them.  Quotations 
at  Toledo  follow; 


Smokeless —  Toledo. 

Lump  and  egg . $  3.95 

Mine-run  .  2.95@3.20 

Hocking — 

Mine-run  .  2.35 

Lump  .  3.00 

?4-inch  lump  .  2.60 

Nut  .  2.50 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg  .  3.65 

Nut  .  3.25 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump  .  3.25 

Nut . .  2.85 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  .  3.50 

Kanawha  splint  . .  3.50 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.50 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block .  3.75 

Massillon — 

Lump  .  3.25 

Washed  nut  .  3.25 

Y  oughiogheny — 

Mine-run  .  2.60 

j4-inch  steam  lump  .  2.60 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

IJ^-inch  lump  .  2.50 

54-inch  lump  .  2.40 

Mine-run  .  2.30 

Blossburg  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  .  3.45 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.45 


Mines. 

2.50 
1.50@1.75 

1.35 
2.00 
1.60 

1.50 

2.65 

2.26 

2.25 

1.85 

2.25 

2.25 

1.25 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

1.25 

1.36 

1.50 
1.40 
1.30 

2.00 

2.00 


Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2.30  1.30 

54-inch  lump  .  2.40  1.40 

114 -inch  lump  .  2.60  1.60 

Cannel  lump  .  4.45  3.00 

Cannel  egg  .  3.95  2.50 

Ohio  cannel  block  .  4.10  3.25 

Toledo  Trade  Briefs. 

Frank  Hepker,  West  Unity,  Ohio,  dealer,  was 
in  Toledo  last  week. 

Elmer  Miller,  prominent  Toledo  coal  man, 
was  at  Columbus  last  week. 

President  C.  F.  Sweeney,  of  the  Sweeney  Coal 
Company,  was  a  Toledo  caller  Tuesday. 

President  C.  A.  Case,  of  the  Monitor  Coal 

Mining  Company,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  was  a  Toledo 
visitor  Tuesday. 

T.  N.  Mordue,  manager  of  the  Castner,  Cur¬ 
ran  &  Bullitt  Company,  Chicago,  called  on  To¬ 
ledo  coal  merchants  this  week. 

Messrs.  Ecker  &  Helms,  members  of  a  new 
coal  firm  at  Bryan,  Ohio,  were  in  Toledo  last 
Friday  looking  after  their  coal  supplies. 

The  Sickles  Fuel  &  Feed  Company  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  has  been  succeeded  by  C.  G.  Davis 
&■  Son,  who  have  purchased  the  business. 

On  a  contest  tried  out  before  the  public  service 
commission  of  Ohio  for  the  alleged  loss  of  18,400 
pounds  of  coal  from  a  car  in  transit  between 
Wellston  and  Toledo  a  year  ago  the  commission 
this  week  awarded  the  Frisbee-Morgan  Coal 
Company,  of  Toledo,  a  judgment  of  $27.60. 


St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  January  9th. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  market  for  the  week  has  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  bettter  owing  to  the  weather.  The  price  on 
all  grades  of  coal  has  stiffened  up.  There  has 
been  practically  no  change  on  domestic  prices. 
Screenings  have  advanced  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per 
ton,  especially  for  those  going  to  the  Chicago 
market. 

There  was  a  tremendous  storm  of  sleet  here 
Sunday  and  Monday,  which  covered  the  ground 
with  about  one-half  inch  of  ice.  No  snow  fell. 
This  prevented  a  number  of  mines  from  running 
full  capacity  and  has  hampered  the  railroads 
somewhat  in  the  movement  of  cars.  Car  supply 
has  been  fair,  though  if  we  have  anything  like 
a  blizzard,  it  will  take  very  little  to  tie  the  rail¬ 
roads  up.  A  little  cold  weather  should  make  a 
very  stiff  market,  as  accounts  of  the  large  stocks 
of  fuel  on  hand  seem  to  be  exaggerated. 

Hard  coal  is  in  fair  demand.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  egg  and  grate  on  the  market. 
Chestnut  is  still  very  scarce  and  will  probably 
continue  so  until  the  end  of  the  season. 

Coke  and  smokeless  are  still  in  great  demand. 
Coke  has  been  much  stififer  during  the  past  week 
than  for  some  time  this  season,  which  has  been 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  stocks  on  hand 
which  were  accumulated  last  season,  have  about 
run  out,  which  forces  many  additional  buyers  on 
the  market. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows : 


Standard — 

6-inch  lump . 

2-inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Steam  nut  . 

2- inch  screenings  . 

Mt.  Olive  or  Staunton — 
6-inch  lump  . 

3- inch  lump  . 

Steam  nut  . 

Screenings  . 

Trenton — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg  . 

3x2  nut  . 


Mines.  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


$2.02 

.  .  1.10 

1.62 

. .  .90 

1.42 

.  .  .80 

1.32 

.  .60 

1.12 

.  .  1.65 

2.17 

. .  1.50 

2.02 

1.42 

.  .  .75 

1.27 

.  .  2.40 

2.92 

.  .  2.00 

2.52 

Carterville — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg  . 

3x2  nut . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 

Franklin  County — 
6-inch  lump  or  egg.  . 

3x2  nut  . 

Screenings^  . 

Anthracite — 

Chestnut  . 

Stove  . 

Egg  . 

Grate  . 

Coke — 


1.50 

1.40 

1.20 

.85 

1.60 

1.40 

.85 


2.17 

2.07 

1.87 

1.52 

2.27 

1.97 

1.52 

7.46 

7.20 

7.20 

6.96 


Gas  house  egg .  5-50 

By-product  egg  .  5.50 

Smokeless  lump  or  egg .  2.76  6.26 

Smokeless  mine-run  .  1-60  4.00 


The  prices  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madi¬ 
son  or  Venice,  Illinois,  are  20  cents  per  ton  lower  than 
St.  Louis  prices  on  Illinois  coal. 


St.  Louis  Notes  and  Personals. 

The  Order  Kokoal  is  going  to  hold  a  koruska- 
tion  Saturday  night  at  the  Elks  club.  A  class  of 


twenty  is  to  be  initiated.  A  lunch  will  be  served 
after  the  koruskation,  and  various  members  of 
the  organization  will  be  heard  from.  An  effort 
is  being  made  to  place  Kokoal  in  St.  Louis  on  a 
higher  plane  and  make  it  a  more  vital  force  in 
the  coal  trade.  Serious  work  is  beijig  done  along 
these  lines  which  will  no  doubt  bring  forth  great 
good. 

Chas.  Krauss  of  the  White  Oak  Coal  Company 
of  Cincinnati  spent  several  days  in  St.  Louis  this 
week. 

S.  H.  Goodall  of  Marion,  Illinois,  has  been  in 
St.  Louis  for  several  days. 


Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  January  9th. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Colorado  has  been  in  the  grip  of  a  rec¬ 
ord  breaking  cold  spell  for  several  days,  the 
mercury  in  many  localities  going  down  to  forty 
below.  High  winds  and  snow  have  also  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  general  discomfort  of  the  individual; 
but  the  coal  man  is  happy  and  every  branch  of 
the  trade  reports  a  rushing  business. 

As  has  been  expected,  light  country  stocks  of 
dealers  and  also  of  local  consumers  have  caused 
much  inconvenience,  and  in  some  instances  actual 
suffering.  The  operators  and  distributors  are 
pushed  to  the  utmost  to  meet  this  condition. 

Lignite  mines  are  running  full  capacity  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  weather  this  week,  but  are  handi¬ 
capped  to  some  extent  by  a  scarcity  of  box  cars 
for  loading.  Every  other  district  in  the  state  is 
also  making  capacity  output,  including  Walsen- 
burg.  Canon  City  and  Routt  county.  The  Trin¬ 
idad  mines  cannot  keep  up  with  the  demand  and 
it  is  said  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  are  six 
weeks  behind  on  orders. 

While  the  production  of  lump  has  been  larger 
for  the  entire  state  this  week  than  for  any  like 
period  since  the  beginning  of  the  season,  there 
seems  to  be  an  active  demand  for  slack  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Lignite  is  selling  at  ninety  cents  to  $1.15 
and  bituminous  at  sixty  cents  to  $1.00.  There 
still  remains  a  surplus  of  Routt  county,  which  is 
selling  around  40@60  cents. 

The  recent  fire  at  the  Gorham  mine  means  a 
shut  down  until  new  machinery  can  be  installed 
and  a  daily  loss  in  production  of  about  400  tons 
for  the  northern  district. 

Mine  prices  for  lignite  are  unchanged  at  $2.55 
to  $2.80,  and  $1.65  fo  $1.75  for  mine  run. 


Big  Loss  by  Fire. 

Denver,  January  9th. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company  sus¬ 
tained  a  loss  of  about  $75,000  last  week  when  fire 
destroyed  the  buildings  and  all  machinery  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Gorham  mine,  located  between  Mon¬ 
arch  and  Marshall.  The  blaze  started  around 
midnight  and  was  probably  caused  by  the  high 
wind  blowing  sparks  from  the  slack  dump  into 
empty  cars,  which  were  coupled  with  loaded 
cars  connected  with  the  tipple  and  main  build¬ 
ings. 

The  fire  also  destroyed  five  cars  belonging  to 
the  Colorado  &  Southern,  and  a  heavy  metal  car 
belonging  to  the  Burlington  was  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  several  hundred  dollars.  There  was 
no  loss  of  life  and  no  injuries  to  miners. 


Denver  Trade  Notes. 

P.  K.  Harmon,  of  the  Western  Coal  &  Selling 
.^gency  of  Denver,  visited  Idaho  Springs  last 
week. 

The  high  wind  of  last  Saturday  caused  about 
$200  damage  to  the  White  Ash  mine  near  Mor¬ 
rison,  by  a  partial  destruction  of  machinery 
equipment.  The  damage  has  already  been  re¬ 
placed. 

The  Government  has  given  notice  that  it  will 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  Federal  Judge  Lewis 
in  the  case  of  Samuel  H.  Doll,  accused  of  wrong¬ 
fully  obtaining  patent  to  160  acres  of  coal  land 
on  the  western  slope.  The  Government  claims 
that  Judge  Lewis  rendered  an  opinion  on  the 
pleadings  before  the  issues  were  fairly  made  up 
and  before  interested  parties  had  time  to  make 
answer  to  the  charges.  The  case  is  an  unusual 
one,  as  few  appeals  have  been  taken  for  similar 
reasons  in  Colorado  federal  cases.  .  The  case 
now  goes  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


A  new  colliery  will  be  opened  at  the  Sydney 
mines  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Company, 
bringing  the  total  number  to  six.  The  coal  out¬ 
put  of  the  company  will  be  increased  thus  from 
850,000  tons  to  1,000,000  tons  annually. 
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Indianapolis  Trade. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  9th. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  coal  trade  in  Indiana 
continues  about  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  month. 
The  weather  man  has  been  sending  cold  shivers 
up  and  down  the  spines  of  the  good  people  of 
the  state  by  daily  predictions  of  a  zero  cold  wave. 
The  predictions  have  not  materialized  and  there 
has  been  nothing  to  cause  the  consumers  to  rush 
to  the  dealers  for  coal.  The  demand  for  domes¬ 
tic  coal  is  far  below  normal  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  result  is  that  stocks  are  large  and 
the  operators  who  are  shipping  coal  that  is  not 
sold  before  it  leaves  the  mines  are  taking  a  big 
risk.  Spot  coal  is  cheap  but  there  is  not  as 
much  on  the  market  here  as  there  was  last  week. 
The  bottom  has  about  fallen  out  of  the  demand 
for  eastern  domestic  coal  and  the  shipments  are 
not  heavy. 

The  demand  for  steam  coal  is  about  normal 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  However,  the  demand 
is  not  sufficient  to  cause  a  bulge  in  prices.  The 
market  for  all  steam  coal  is  weak  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  pick  up  within  the  next  few  days.  One 
thing  about  the  situation  is  that  the  operators 
and  dealers  do  not  have  to  worry  about  car  serv¬ 
ice.  The  railroads  are  furnishing  plenty  of  cars — 
more,  in  fact,  than  are  necessary.  The  weak  de¬ 
mand  has  caused  a  let-up  at  the  mines,  as  it  was 
becoming  apparent  that  there  was  an  over  pro¬ 
duction.  Screenings  are  a  little  stronger  than 
they  were,  but  that  is  about  all  the  change  there 
has  been  during  the  last  few  days. 

The  following  prices  are  being  quoted  by  the 
wholesalers : 


F.  O.  B. 

Indiana —  Mines 

No.  4  mine-run . $1.05@1.15 

Nos.  5  and  6  mine-run .  1.00@1.05 

IJ^-inch  steam  lump .  1.20@1.30 

Nut  .  1.20@1.30 

Egg  .  1.40@1.50 

3-inch  domestic  lump .  1.40@1.50 

4  and  5-inch  domestic  lump .  1.50  @1.60 

No.  4  screenings . 70@  .75 

Nos.  5  and  6  screenings . 65@  .70 

Brazil  block  .  2.10 @2.20 

No.  5  mine-run  (southern  Indiana 

field)  .  1,05@1.10 

No.  1  washed  coal .  2.00 

No.  2  washed  coal .  1.75 


F.  O.  B. 

Indianapolis 

$1.55@l.e5 

1.50@1.55 

1.70@1.80 

1.70@1.80 

1.90@2.00 

1.90@2.00 

2.00@2.10 

1.20@1.25 

1.15@1.20 

2.60@2.70 


2.50 

2.25 


Indianapolis  News  Notes. 

The  miners  of  Indiana  bituminous  coal  district 
No.  II  have  elected  Wm.  Houston,  of  Terre 
Haute,  to  succeed  President  Van  Horn,  who  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  organization  for  several 
years. 

J.  T.  Blair,  representing  Chicago  capitalists, 
has  been  engaged  this  week  in  getting  options 
on  coal  lands  near  Booneville.  The  men  back  of 
him  are  said  to  have  land  from  which  they  can 
strip  and  load  coal  for  thirty-five  cents  a  ton. 
It  is  reported  they  are  trying  to  buy  a  large  tract 
owned  by  Ur.  T.  D.  Scales,  a  well  known  Boone¬ 
ville  operator. 

The  Indiana  miners  are  going  to  ask  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  their  state  to  pass  a  new  “wash  house 
law”  forcing  the  operators  to  erect  and  maintain 
suitable  wash  houses  at  the  mines.  They  also 
demand  an  amendment  to  the  weekly  wage  law 
which  they  insist  is  being  violated  in  the  coal 
field.  The  operators  maintain  that  they  have  the 
right  to  make  wage  contracts  providing  for  a 
bi-weekly  pay  day. 


Omaha  Market. 


Om-mia,  Neb.,  January  9th. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)- — The  first  touch  of  real  winter  came 
Saturday  night,  bringing  a  snow  storm  which 
continued  off  and  on  until  Tuesday  night.  The 
change  had  an  almost  immediate  effect,  and  the 
market  has  begun  to  tighten,  with  the  increased 
demand  for  coal.  While  local  retailers  report 
brisk  sales,  there  is  no  shortage,  and  but  little 
demand  in  the  wholesale  market,  owing  to  the 
large  stocks  on  iiand. 

There  is  very  little  anthracite  nut  to  be  had, 
and  a  growing  demand  will  no  doubt  prevent  any 
demurrage  shipments.  Stove,  while  more  plen- 
tiful,  is  still  scarce,  and  the  trade  is  paying  pre- 
niium  prices  and  buying  to  quite  an  extent  I*'gg 
IS  still  plentiful,  with  but  little  buying. 

The  low  prices  that  have  governed  the  best 
grade  Franklin  county  coals,  have  caused  all  re¬ 
tailers  who  could  handle  it,  to  buy,  but  owing  to 
the  large  amount  previously  bought,  their  ca¬ 
pacity  IS  very  limited.  Cheaper  grades  of  Illinois 
coal  have  poured  into  this  territory  in  quantities, 
and  much  demurrage  coal  has  been  disposed  of 


at  very  low'  prices;  this  of  course  has  demoralized 
the  market  to  an  extent. 

While  the  steam  coal  situation  is  not  serious, 
the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  in  bringing 
this  grade  into  Omaha,  has  had  the  effect  of 
cleaning  up  the  spot  coal ;  however,  the  roads  are 
resuming  normal  service,  which  will  no  doubt 
clear  the  situation. 

There  is  some  Arkansas  coal  moving  into  this 
market  at  the  present  time,  with  a  fair  call  for 
broken  sizes. 

Colorado  and  Wyoming  coals  are  moving 
rather  slowly,  owing  to  the  weather  and  the  car 
supply. 

Although  quite  a  little  snow  has  fallen,  the 
railroads  are  now  handling  shipments  in  fair 
shape,  and  no  coal  shortage  is  threatened  be¬ 
cause  of  delays. 

Present  prices  are  about  as  follows : 


Franklin  County —  Mine. 

6-inch  lump  . $1.50@1.75 

6-inch  egg  .  1.60@1.75 

3-inch  nut  .  1.50@1.75 

Carterville  District — 

6-inch  lump  .  1.35 

6-inch  egg  . . .  I.35 

3-inch  nut  .  1.35 

Standard  District — 

6-inch  lump  .  1.25 

6-inch  egg  .  1.25 

3-inch  nut  .  1.25 

Springfield  District — 

6-inch  lump  .  1.25 

6-inch  egg  .  1.25 

3-inch  nut  .  1.25 

Iowa — 

Lump  .  1.75 

Nut  .  1.50 

Mine-run  .  1.60 

Steam  . 75 

Southern  Kansas — 

Lump  .  2.50 

Nut  .  2.25 

Slack  .  1.75 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

Lump  .  3.75 

Broken  sizes  .  4.25 

Wyoming- 

Lump  .  2.65 

Nut  . 2.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  and  Routt  Counties — 

Lump  .  3.00 

Nut  .  2.50 


Omaha. 

$3.90@4.15 

3.90@4.15 

3.90@4.15 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 

3.60 
3.50 
3.50 

3.30 

3.30 

3.30 

3.05 

2.61 
2.66 

1.76 

4.10 

3.60 

3.10 

6.85 

7.35 

6.65 

6.25 

6.75 

6.25 


Omaha  Trade  News. 

F.  H.  Harwood,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  New  Kentucky  Coal  Company 
of  Chicago,  was  in  Omaha  this  week. 

H.  O.  Barber,  general  manager  of  the  Poposia 
Coal  Company  of  Hudson,  Wyoming,  is  in 
Omaha  calling  on  the  trade. 


Detroit  Market. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  January  (Special  Corre¬ 

spondence) — How  to  get  back  at  retail  dealers 
who,  when  temperature  is  warm,  cancel  orders  for 
stock  placed  during  colder  periods,  is  a  problem 
that  is  puzzling  some  of  the  local  shippers  and 
for  which  no  solution  seems  immediately  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  conceded  by  the  shippers  that  they 
could  make  out  a  good  case  in  court  and  prob¬ 
ably  could  force  payment,  but  offsetting  this  is 
the  delay  and  expense  involved  in  instituting 
legal  action.  In  most  instances  the  shippers  have 
submitted  to  the  cancellations  but  several  repeti¬ 
tions  of  the  experience  serve  to  furnish  material 
for  a  high  grade  grouch. 

Steam  coat  is  in  reasonably  active  demand, 
due  to  the  pressure  of  business  under  which 
practically  all  Detroit  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  are  being  operated,  as  well  as  to  difficulties 
that  have  attended  transportation  of  the  product 
to  the  local  market.  The  supply  on  hand  has 
been  sufficient,  however,  to  prevent  price  ad¬ 
vances,  although  there  is  said  to  be  some  slight 
deficit  in  the  quantity  of  slack. 

During  the  week,  the  Pere  Marquette  placed 
an  embargo  on  shipments  out  of  Toledo,  which 
is  still  in  force.  It  is  anticipated,  however,  that 
the  difficulty  will  soon  be  removed. 

After  an  investigation  covering  about  three 
months,  which  was  extended  into  a  number  of 
other  cities,  a  special  committee  of  the  city’s 
common  council  has  submitted  a  report  recom¬ 
mending  the  establishment  in  Detroit  of  a  munici- 
I)al  coal  yard,  as  a  means  of  regulating  retail 
prices  on  anthracite.  The  -committee  announces 
that  in  some  other  cities  less  accessible  to  the 
mining  regions  than  Detroit,  hard  coal  is  being- 
sold  at  $7.50  a  ton,  while  local  consumers  have 
paid  from  $8  to  $9  a  ton. 

Tlie  committee  believes  hard  coal  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  Buffalo  at  from  $5  to  $(>  a  ton  during 
the  summer  montlis ;  that  it  can  be  brought  to 
Detroit  by  boat  at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed 
eighty-five  cents  a  ton,  and  could  be  sold  at  a 
price  that  would  keep  anthracite  prices  in  the 


local  market  between  $7  and  $8  a  ton.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  is  made  that  subscriptions  from  public- 
spirited  citizens  could  be  employed  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  a  yard. 

Shippers  say  the  movement  of  anthracite  is 
still  slow  and  that  were  the  extremely  cold 
weather  promised  for  this  week  to  materialize, 
the  supply  in  local  yards  would  soon  be  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows : 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  O.  B. 

West  Virginia  (Jas — 

Mines 

Detroit 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

- $1.15@1.25 

$2.55@2.05 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.05@1.15 

2.45@2.55 

Slack  . 

Open 

West  Virgina  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . 

-  2.00 

2.60 

Three-quarter  . 

-  1.25@1.35 

2.65@2.75 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.00@1.15 

1.40@2.55 

Nut,  pea  and  slack  . 

Open 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg  . 

Open. 

Nut  . 

Open 

Mine-run  . 

Open 

Slack  . 

Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

....  1.25@1.35 

2.40@2.60 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.05@1.15 

2.20@2.30 

Slack  . 

Open 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump  . 

-  2.00 

3.15 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

-  1.65 

2.80 

Mine-run  . 

2.50 

Nut,  pea  and  slack  . 

Open 

Washed  egg  coal  . 

-  2.00 

3.15 

Washed  nut  coal  . 

-  1.85 

3.00 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.75 

3.90 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

-  1.75 

2.90 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.60 

2.75 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Lump  . 

3.80 

Egg  . 

2.90 

Nut,  pea  and  slack  . . 

Open 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump.... 

1.50 

2.90 

Mine-run  . 

2.80 

Slack  . 

Open 

Detroit  News  Notes. 

Milton  M.  Hutton,  manager  of  the  Sandwich 
branch  of  the  Mullen  Coal  Company,  is  critically 
ill  from  typhoid  fever  at  his  home  in  Amherst- 
burg,  Ont. 

Under  the  profit  sharing  system  of  the  Peo¬ 
ples  Ice  Company  of  Detroit,  which  is  operated 
by  Brown  &  Brown,  coal  dealers,  employes  will 
share  in  a  distribution  of  $5,000  from  profits 
of  1912. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


Baltimore,  January  9th. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Rather  remarkable  conditions  exist 
in  the  coal  trade  here.  There  is  a  tremendous 
demand  for  bituminous  from  every  quarter,  and 
a  great  many  consumers  are  far  short  and  are 
appealing  for  fuel  at  almost  any  price.  Because 
of  the  idle  days  at  the  mines  as  the  result  of 
holidays,  the  car  supply  in  the  mining  districts 
was  improved,  but  the  tonnage  reaching  tide  is 
not  near  so  large  as  most  would  desire. 

On  top  of  this,  all  the  railroads  are  short  on 
fuel  coal  and  are  confiscating  right  and  left. 
Time  after  time,  during  the  last  week,  shippers 
here  have  been  notified  of  coal  reaching  the 
piers,  only  to  be  told  that  the  railroads  had  con¬ 
fiscated  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  cars.  True  the 
railroads  are  paying  good  prices  for  the  fuel,  in 
fact  about  what  is  asked,  but  still  this  has  been 
seriously  upsetting  contemplated  deliveries  and 
making  many  consumers  complain  about  non¬ 
arrival  of  consignments. 

Early  in  the  week,  the  soft  coal  trade  was 
pretty  firmly  established  on  a  two  dollar  basis. 
What  little  free  coal  reached  here  was  quickly 
gobbled,  much  of  it  at  a  price  better  than  a  $2 
mine  basis.  And  with  continued  winter  weather, 
the  situation  is  going  to  be  a  still  more  striking- 
one.  Last  March  the  trade  got  a  taste  of  high 
prices  for  coal — higher  even  than  now — but  it 
was  fleeting.  The  present  high  priced  era,  how¬ 
ever,  has  already  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and 
the  tendency  is  still  upward. 

In  one  way,  the  light  arrival  of  fuel  was  met 
by  the  delay  in  arrival  of  shipping.  Heavy  fogs 
on  the  Chesapeake  hay  on  several  occasions  de¬ 
layed  the  arrival  of  many  boats.  Charter  rates, 
however,  did  not  show  a  material  upward  move¬ 
ment,  largely  because  of  poor  coal  movement 
from  the  mines. 

In  anthracite  lines  there  is  still  a  distinct 
scarcity  in  small  sizes,  especially  in  pea  grade. 
Steaming  coals  are  fairly  easy,  although  demand 
for  all  classes  of  fuel  is  excellent. 
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Avoiding  Degradation  of  Soft  Coal. 


Anthracite  Shipments  in  1912 


(Concluded  from  page  Hi.) 


sary.  Thus,  the  coal  flowing  easily  down  the 
concentrating  pan  encounters  a  solid  column 
of  coal  in  the  telescopic  chute:  instead  of  fall¬ 
ing  and  breaking,  it  flows  over  itself  and  does 
not  break. 

This  whole  arrangement  has  a  lateral  swing. 
That  is.  it  may  move  either  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  and  make  an  equal  distribution  of 
coal  over  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  latitude  provided  by  the  hatch¬ 
way  of  the  ship. 

In  order  that  shallow  or  deep  ship  holds 
may  be  loaded  and  in  order  that  coal  may  be 
put  over  the  side  of  a  completelj'  empty  or  a 
heavilv  loaded  vessel  without  increasing  the 


l)y  three  sets  of  engines.  One  operates  the 
haulage  machine  which  spots  the  car  at  the 
top  of  the  gravitj'  switch;  the  second  or  the 
hoisting  machine  raises  and  turns  the  "L” 
shaped  cradle,  and  the  third  raises  and  lowers 
the  concentrating  pan  and  operates  the  tele¬ 
scopic  chute. 

The  first  one  of  these  engines,  or  that  which 
operates  the  haulage  machine,  is  housed  on 
the  foundation  whicli  supports  the  steel  frame¬ 
work.  (3)f  course,  this  hoist  apparently  varies 
in  size  and  power  with  the  size  and  power  of 
the  dock  generall}'.  However,  the  motor  for 
a  haulage  machine  customarily  consists  of  a 
l)air  of  18x:?4  engines  arranged  to  drive  a  cast 


Diagram  of  the  McMyler  Interstate  Machine  for  Handling  Coal. 


fall  of  the  coal,  a  device  has  l)een  arranged 
l)y  which  the  concentrating  pan  and  telescopic 
chute  may  be  raised  and  lowered  on  the  frame, 
to  almost  any  desired  height.  That  is,  the  con¬ 
centrating  pan,  at  its  inner  end,  can  be  raised 
and  lowered  on  guides  secured  to  the  outer 
posts  of  the  steel  framework.  It  may  be  hauled 
almost  to  the  top  and  it  may  be-  lowered 
almost  to  the  bottom  and  coal  received  at  any 
point  at  which  the  concentrating  pan  is 
stopped.  This  arrangement  was  installed  to 
the  end  that  there  need  never  be  aiTj"  .great 
fall  of  the  coal.  That  is,  if  the  hold  of  the 
vessel  is  deep,  the  concentrating  pan  is  placed 
low  in  the  frame  by  reason  of  which  the  tele¬ 
scopic  chute  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  ship. 
If  the  vessel  rides  higher,  the  concentrating- 
pan  is  raised  higher  and  still  the  telescopic 
chute  rests  on  coal  or  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ship. 

Another  very  handy  arrangement  has  been 
provided  to  completely  remove  this  concen¬ 
trating  pan  and  telescopic  chute  out  of  the 
way  of  passing  vessels.  That  is,  all  lake  ves¬ 
sels  have  tall  masts  and  it  would  be  rather  a 
nice  problem  to  maneuver  them  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  if  this  concentrating  pan  was  always  ex¬ 
tending  out  from  the  steel  tower.  In  order 
to  avoid  that,  the  concentrating  pan  has  lieen 
hinged  at  its  upper  extremity  the  same  as  an 
ordinary  boom.  This  permits  the  outer  end. 
by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  to  be  hoisted  as  is 
a  jacknife  bridge.  By  this  means  it  is  pulled 
up  against  the  steel  frame  and  out  of  the  way 
of  the  tallest  masts  and  biggest  ships. 

The  mechanism  of  this  loader  is  controlled 


iron  drum  by  means  of  cut  steel  gear,  pinion 
and  band  friction  clutch.  By  means  of  this 
clutch,  the  car  may  descend  to  the  bottom  of 
the  incline  without  overhauling  the  engines. 
This  haulage  machine  has  a  capacity  to  haul 
the  maximum  sized  car — one  with  its  contents 
weighing  280, ooo  tons — up  a  ten  i)er  cent  grade 
at  the  rate  of  450  feet  per  minute. 

The  engine  designed  for  raising  and  turning 
the  cradle  customarily  consists  of  a  pair  of 
22x24  engines  arranged  to  drive  two  drums  by 
means  of  two  nine-foot  gears  meshing  with  a 
pinion  on  the  crank  shaft.  This  hoisting  ma¬ 
chine  customarily  has  a  capacity  to  hoist  the 
cradle  with  the  load  at  the  rate  of  about  too 
feet  per  minute.  Since  the  steel  cage  is  cus¬ 
tomarily  less  than  ninety  feet  high  and  since 
customarily  the  hoist  is  less  than  half  the  dis¬ 
tance,  this  permits  the  hoist  to  make  a  round 
trip  in  considerably  less  than  a  minute. 

The  machinery  for  operating  the  concentrat¬ 
ing  pan  and  the  telescopic  chute  is  located  at 
the  outer  end  of  the  concentrating  pan  and  on 
top  of  it.  This  consists  of  a  pair  of  1.3x11! 
engines  arranged  to  drive  a  cast  iron  drum  bv 
means  of  an  eight-foot  gear  and  band  fric¬ 
tion  clutch  by  means  of  ropes  over  the  sheaves 
at  the  top  of  the  steel  frame.  This  engine  can 
hoist  the  concentrating  pan  entirely  out  of  the 
way  of  ])assing  ships  by  means  of  other  ropes 
than  those  which  control  the  telescopic  chute. 


Dispatches  from  West  Virginia  indicate  that 
the  troubles  in  Paint  Creek  and  Cabin  Creek 
regions  are  still  unsettled  and  rioting  breaks 
out  at  intervals. 


The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  in  Decem¬ 
ber  were  5,944,502  tons,  as  compared  with 
6.115,427  tons  in  December,  1911,  a  decrease  of 
170,925  tons. 

The  shipments  of  coal  for  the  calendar  year 
1912  were  f).3,f)10,578  tons,  as  compared  with 
69,954,299  tons  in  the  year  1911,  a  decrease  of 
6,343,721  tons. 

The  shipments  in  December  were  about 
the  general  estimate  of  the  coal  trade,  but 
they  were  less  than  they  would  have  been, 
if  the  miners  had  not  closed  collieries  by  strik¬ 
ing  on  account  of  petty  grievances.  The 
weather  was  more  favorable  than  usual,  and 
if  the  men  had  chosen,  they  could  have  cut 
500,000  tons  more  coal.  .All  the  companies 
produced  less  coal  than  last  year,  except  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  and  the 
Delaware  «&:  Hudson. 

The  output  of  the  companies  for  the  month 
this  year  and  last,  and  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  each,  was  as  follows,  in  tons: 

lecrease 
14,847 
940 
00,484 
*23,729 
*0,047 
1)7,442 
54.5(11 
12.427 


170,925 

‘ Increase, 


I’hiladelpiiia  »S:  Keading... 

1  ehigh  Valiev . 

Central  of  New  Jersey... 
Del.,  I.ackawanna  &  West 

Delaware  &  lUidsoii . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Prie  . 

Ontario  &  Western . 


Total  . 5,944.502 


1912 

1911 

1,238,727 

1,109,705 

760.479 

820,963 

856,977 

827.248 

598,969 

592,922 

543,361 

600,803 

(■67,532 

722,093 

190,539 

202,966 

6.115,427 

1 


The  increase  in  tonnage  for  the  year  was 
6.:!43,72I  tons.  The  comparison  is  mad?  with 
the  year  of  the  largest  production  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal,  1911.  The  mines  were  idle  nearly 
seven  weeks  in  .April  and  May,  pending  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  wage  contract  with  the  min¬ 
ers.  and  at  the  end  of  May  the  output  wa.s 
more  than  9.0(H),(m()  tons  below  that  of  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  year.  In  the 
succeeding  months  the  deficiency  was  partially 
made  up.  The  shipments  by  the  leading  com¬ 
panies,  in  1912  and  1911.  and  the  decrease  of 
each,  in  tons,  follow:  January  1  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31  : 

1912  1911  Decrease 

I’liiladelphia  &  Ueading.  ..  12,852,38(1  13,265,758  413,372 

Lehigh  Valiev .  11,791,6(11  12,603,90(1  811,399 

('entral  of  New  .Jersey...  8,342,447  9,218,802  876,325 

Del.,  Lackawanna  &  West.  9,065.622  9,869,620  803,998 

Delaware  &■  Hudson .  6,361,238  7,206,731  845,493 

Pennsylvania  .  5,548,193  6,494,733  946,540 

Krie  .  7,435,697  8,800,179  1,364,500 

Ontario  S:  Western .  2,213,382  2.495,476  282.094 

Total  . 63,610,578  69,954,299  6,343,721 


Virginian  Railway  Shipments. 


Shipments  of  the  coal  produced  on  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  Railway  in  West  Virginia  during  Novem¬ 
ber,  1912,  were  as  follow's: 


Ciulf  Smokeless  Coal  Company .  25,710 

Pemberton  Coal  &  Coke  Company  (Affinity) .  3,50;? 

Pemberton  Coal  &  Coke  Company  (Kig  Stick)...  11,678 

Winding  Gulf  Colliery  Company .  10.605 

Bailey-Wood  Coal  Company .  12,6:18 

Herbert  Collieries  Company . 

E.  E.  White  Coal  Company  (Stotesbury) .  16,845 

Slab  Fork  Coal  Company .  28,288 

McAlpin  Coal  Company .  24,569 

(iulf  Coal  Company  .  10,479 

Lynwin  Coal  Comoany .  8,864 

Xew  River  Collieries  Company .  22,052 

Loup  Creek  Colliery  Company .  28.605 

White  Oak  Railway  Company .  22,454 

K.,  J.  &  E.  R.  R.  Co .  58,951 

Long  Branch  Coal  Company .  7,224 

Total  .  316,504 


CO.\T.  LOADED  AT  HAMPTON  ROADS  PIERS 
DURING  1912. 


J.amberts 

Point. 

January  .  107,911 

rebruary .  417,421 

.March  .  471,509 

.\pril  .  571.187 

May  .  522,045 

June  .  426,924 

July  .  450,983 

August  .  425,947 

September  ....  404.916 

October  .  406,606 

November  ....  347,255 

December  ....  361,062 


Totals  .  .  .  5,214,666 


Grand  Total  (tons) 


Newport 

Sewalls 

News. 

Point. 

321,325 

177,300 

308,898 

193,611 

339,641 

207,552 

475,801 

166,176 

371,827 

189,689 

289,624 

174,324 

311,751 

215,637 

332,194 

223,190 

282,492 

243,272 

275,042 

239,561 

227,372 

182,242 

,  226,348 

250,457 

3,762,315 

2,469,011 

11,445,992 

The  mine  of  the  Webster  County  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  at  Providence,  Ky.,  has  been  purchased 
by  Douglas  Ruckman  and  F.  V.  Ruckman,  who 
will  reorganize  under  the  name  of  the  Clear 
Creek  Coal  Company,  and  continue  to  operate 
the  property. 
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New  York  Trade. 


Open  Weather  Makes  the  Anthracite 
Situation  More  Easy — Soft 
Coal  Is  Firm. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
New  York,  January  <)th. 

The  anthracite  situation  throughout  the  east 
is  much  easier,  due  principally  to  the  open 
weather.  Except  in  extreme  northern  sections 
of  New  England  and  New  York  state,  but  little 
coal  has  been  needed  during  the  past  week 
for  domestic  heating  purposes.  Therefore  the 
situation  is  easier  with  the  retail  dealers  and 
consequently  there  is  less  pressure  being 
brought  upon  the  companies  for  shipments. 
The  demand  for  premium  coals  has  weakened 
considerably  during  the  week.  On  Monday  and 
Tuesday  at  New  York,  while  some  of  the 
holders  of  premium  coals  were  asking  former 
prices,  they  were  complaining  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  buying.  At  the  moment,  pre¬ 
mium  stove  is  held  at  $6.2.5,  but  most  sales  are 
on  a  basis  of  $6.15  unless  for  choice  lots. 
Chestnut  is  offered  all  the  way  from  $5.75  to 
$6.25,  while  egg  is  selling  barely  better  than 
the  circular.  It  is  obtainable  at  $5.60  to  $5.75. 
Due  to  the  open  weather,  transportation  has 
been  very  prompt  and  coal  is  making  good 
time  both  to  tidewater  and  to  all-rail  points. 
Throughout  New  England  there  is  a  much 
better  distribution  of  company  coal  and  the 
demand  for  premium  coal,  which  has  been 
most  heavy  from  this  territory,  is  now  de¬ 
cidedly  weaker. 

At  New  York  tidewater  much  more  coal  is 
to  be  found  in  retailers’  hands  than  was  the 
case  some  weeks  ago.  However,  supplies  are 
none  too  large  for  this  season  and  a  few  days 
of  real  cold  weather  would  make  heavy  inroads 
upon  stocks.  Up  to  the  moment,  there  has  been 
but  one  heavy  snow  and  this  was  soon  washed 
away  by  the  rains  so  that  delivery  by  wagons 
has  been  practically  uninterrupted. 

Of  the  steam  sizes  pea  coal  is  practically 
out  of  the  market.  The  stocks  of  this  size 
acquired  by  the  companies  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  months  have  melted  away.  Pea 
coal  has,  no  doubt,  been  substituted  in  a  great 
many  instances  for  chestnut.  It  has  also  been 
mixed  with  chestnut,  and  is  being  used  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  tidewater  price  on 
pea  ranges  from  $3.75  to  $4.25,  with  very  little 
to  be  obtained  under  $4.  No.  1  buckwheat  is 
still  sluggish,  due  to  the  unseasonable  weather. 
It  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  circular  and  in  some 
instances  ten  and  fifteen  cents  under.  No.  2 
is  very  easy,  and  is  sold  from  $1.75  to  $2'.25. 
Barley,  which  has  been  in  very  heavy  supply, 
is  still  very  sluggish,  while  the  nominal  quota¬ 
tion  ranges  from  $1.50  to  $1.75,  lots  nearing 
demurrage  are  frequently  to  be  obtained  for 
just  a  little  more  than  the  actual  freight  rate. 

Production  of  anthracite  has,  of  course,  been 
affected  during  the  past  week  by  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  holidays.  This  week  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  holidays  that  are  observed  by  the  for¬ 
eign  element,  and  production  is  being  mater¬ 
ially  reduced  thereby. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

The  eastern  bituminous  situation  is  very  ser¬ 
ious  in  certain  sections.  New  England  is  so 
poorly  supplied  with  tidewater  coal  that  ship¬ 
pers  are  having  great  difficulty  in  taking  care 
of  contracts.  The  all-rail  sections  are  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape.  Transportation  has  been  open  the 
entire  winter,  so  that  coal  moves  almost  upon 
summer  schedules  from  the  mines  to  the  con¬ 
suming  points. 

So  short  has  tidewater  coal  become  that 
there  is  very  little  spot  coal  offered  at  the 
various  New  England  ports.  As  soon  as  car¬ 
goes  are  received  they  are  applied  upon  con¬ 
tracts,  for  which  needs  are  most  pressing.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  manufacturing  interests 
in  New  England  are  in  a  prosperous  condition 
and  that  their  requirements  for  coal  are  at 
this  time  very  heavy. 

Southern  shippers  do  not  anticipate  much 
relief  in  the  matter  of  supply  before  spring. 
The  shortage  of  labor  in  this  territory  is  cut¬ 
ting  down  production  and  with  both  a  good 
demand  for  coastwise  tonnage  and  for  ship¬ 
ments  off  shore,  shippers  are  in  direst  straits 
m  some  instances  to  load  vessels  promptly. 
In  fact  some  heavy  losses  are  being  sustained 


because  vessels  are  held  at  the  southern  ports 
over  the  time  prescribed  in  their  charters. 

.\t  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
receipts  of  coal  are  very  light.  This  week,  the 
situation  at  New  York  is  just  a  little  easier. 
Coal  that  was  mined  immediately  after  Christ¬ 
mas  came  to  the  ports  last  week  and  there  was 
just  a  little  weakness  shown  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  Some  lots  that  were  nearing  de¬ 
murrage  sold  at  $3.15.  .-\t  this  writing,  the 

market  quotations  range  from  $3.25  to  $3.50. 
Mine  prices  are  in  some  instances  stronger 
than  they  are  at  tidewater.  In  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  spot  prices  during  the  week  have 
ranged  from  $1.60  to  $2.  Most  of  the  buying 
has  been  around  $1.75. 

While  car  supply  is  better  in  most  every 
region,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  miners  to 
work  so  that  this  increased  supply  can  be 
used.  This  week  the  Greek  element  are  cele¬ 
brating  several  holidays,  and  several  other 
holidays  observed  by  other  foreigners  are 
causing  many  mines  to  be  shut  down  for  one 
or  more  days.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  produc¬ 
tion  this  week  will  be  curtailed  fully  fifty  per 
cent  by  the  observance  of  these  holidays. 

The  spot  buying  is  largely  for  contract  in¬ 
terests.  A  great  many  shippers  who  have 
large  contracts  have  been  unable,  due  to  the 
shortage  of  labor  and  cars,  to  get  out  their 
full  contract  needs  and  are  therefore  forced 
to  buy  here  and  there  where  coal  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  to  fill  out  cargoes  or  to  apply  upon  all¬ 
rail  shipments.  The  situation  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  more  aggravated  in  case  there  is  some 
severe  weather  in  the  next  few  weeks  and 
transportation  becomes  paralyzed  as  is  usually 
the  case  following  a  severe  blizzard  and  snow 
storm. 

The  Vessel  Situation. 

The  storms  have  greatly  delayed  the  move¬ 
ment  of  both  light  and  loaded  vessels,  the  sail¬ 
ing  class  particularly.  In  normal  times,  rates 
would  be  greatly  affected,  because  of  the  great 
danger  in  coastwise  transportation  during  the 
stormy  period.  However,  due  to  the  inability 
to  secure  coal  cargoes,  former  rates  now  ob¬ 
tain.  We  quote  current  rates  of  freight  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  seventy  to  ninety 
cents;  to  points  east  of  Boston,  $1  to  $2;  from 
Philadelphia  to  Boston,  seventy  to  ninety 
cents;  to  Portland,  41I.25;  to  Portsmouth,  $1.25; 
to  Searsport,  $1.75;  to  sound  points,  seventy- 
five  to  ninety  cents;  from  New  York  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  ninety  cents;  to  Providence,  seventy  to 
eighty  cents;  to  New  Bedford,  seventy-five  to 
eighty-five  cents;  to  New  Haven  and  Bridge¬ 
port,  thirty-five  to  forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are: 


N.  Y. 

F.  0.  B. 

Somerset  County — • 

Harbor. 

Mines. 

Best  grades  . 

$1.85 

Medium  grades . 

.  3.30 

1.75 

Ordinary  . 

.  3.15 

l.fio 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein  . 

.  3.50 

2.00 

Clieaper  grades  . 

.  3.30 

1.75 

Clearfield  County — 

Best  grade . 

.  3.25 

1.70 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  3.15 

1.65 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade . 

.  3.25 

1.75 

Medium  grade  . 

.  3.15 

1.70 

Maryland — 

Georges  Creek,  big  vein . 

.  3.20 

2.10 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  3.25 

1.60 

Best  gas,  ^-inch  lump  . 

Best  grade,  run-of-mine . 

.  3.00 

1.40 

.  3.25 

1.50 

(ias  slack  . 

1.40 

New  England  Trade. 


Boston,  January  9th. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  receipts  of  bituminous  coal  continue 
very  discouraging.  In  fact,  quite  a  number  of 
the  local  wholesale  dealers  claim  the  situation  is 
so  acute  that  unless  receipts  improve  materially 
within  the  next  week  or  so  a  great  many  orders 
standing  on  their  books  will  be  cancelled.  Some 
of  the  New  River  and  Pocahontas  dealers  have 
received  assurances  that  immediate  forwardings 
will  increase,  but  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  far 
from  optimistic  over  the  outlook.  A  large  share 
of  the  trouble  is  laid  to  the  recent  stormy  weather 
which  has  greatly  delayed  the  movement  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  by  water. 

Then,  too,  production  has  been  somewhat  cur¬ 
tailed,  and  the  car  shortage  is  another  factor, 
yet  the  supply  is  larger  than  it  was  a  month 
ago.  Dealers  continue  to  apply  the  bulk  of  re¬ 
ceipts  to  contract  orders,  consequently  sales  of 


spot  lots  are  few  and  far  between.  A  few  lots, 
however,  have  changed  hands  recently  at  Mystic 
Wharf  at  $4.50  and  $5  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars;  the 
bulk  of  the  sales  being  at  the  lower  figure.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  bituminous  dealers  are  still  finding  a 
ready  market  for  their  product  at  $1.75  to  $2.25 
a  ton  at  the  mines  for  the  better  grades  and 
about  $1.50  to  $1.65  for  the  poorer  kinds.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal  is  coming  by  rail  in  fairly  large 
quantities,  and  in  good  time. 

The  wholesale  anthracite  market  is  practic¬ 
ally  unchanged.  While  prices  are  below  the 
high  point  for  the  season,  independent  coal  is 
still  bringing  comparatively  high  prices  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  large  percent  of  the  trade  hand¬ 
ling  same  are  well  sold  ahead,  and  because  there 
is  no  accumulation  to  speak  of.  Prices  are  very 
sensitive  and  fluctuate  up  and  down  according 
to  weather  conditions,  the  needs  of  a  prospective 
buyer  and  the  amount  of  coal  arriving  each  day. 
New  England  is  still  enjoying  unseasonable 
weather,  but  the  fact  that  the  winter  months 
have  not  passed  and  we  are  likely  any  day  to 
encounter  decided  cold  weather  serves  to  keep 
the  market  on  a  fairly  high  level.  The  feeling 
is  gaining  ground  that  weather  or  no  weather, 
prices  will  not  go  down  very  much  for  some 
time.  Conditions  have  favored  independent  coal 
dealers  so  much  this  season  they  have  not  been 
obliged  to  carry  coal  for  any  length  of  time  and 
consequently  the  ever  cleaned-up  market  has  left 
dealers  in  a  very  strong  and  healthy  position. 

Big  company  anthracite  is  not  coming  forward 
any  better  than  previously  reported,  yet  the  retail 
trade  as  a  whole  are  apparently  better  supplied 
than  they  have  been  in  some  months  owing  to 
the  extremely  mild  weather.  Many  sections  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  are  free 
from  snow  and  ice  which  has  insured  a  better 
shipment  of  coal.  None  of  the  big  companies 
have  very  much  stock  in  the  different  sections  of 
New  England,  and  some  have  none  whatever.  It 
is  expected  the  December  production  fell  below 
that  for  the  same  month  in  1911,  but  the  change 
will  probably  not  affect  estimates  for  the  year ; 
it  is  generally  believed  1912  shipments  will  be 
close  to  64,0()(),0()()  tons.  Independent  egg  coal 
has  sold  recently  on  a  basis  of  $4.40  and  $4.50  a 
ton  at  the  mines,  which  is  slightly  lower  than 
quoted  a  week  or  ten  days  ago,  but  stove  and 
nut  still  bring  $4.85  a  ton  and  in  a  few  instances 
a  little  more. 

Boston  retail  dealers  say  business  is  far  below 
that  of  a  year  ago,  but  most  of  them  claim  they 
will  break  about  even  on  their  total  sales  for  the 
season.  Some,  of  course,  have  run  considerabl.\ 
ahead  of  last  season.  Few  dealers  are  willing  to 
venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  future  course  of  the 
market,  yet  no  one  is  willing  to  admit  he  will 
lower  prices  until  Summer.  The  recent  investi¬ 
gations,  which  so  far  have  arrived  at  nothing- 
definite,  have  brought  out  several  facts  which 
the  retail  trade  have  discussed  freely.  Chief  of 
these  is  the  matter  of  credits.  In  former  years 
the  retail  dealer  has  allowed  summer  prices  on 
coal  ordered  in  those  months,  but  delivered  in  the 
fall  and  winter.  There  now  seems  some  likely- 
hood  of  dealers  doing  a  strictly  cash  business 
within  the  near  future.  In  other  words  coal 
may  not  be  delivered  until  paid  for  in  advance. 

The  best  argument  against  such  a  course  is  that 
the  public  in  general  will  not  take  kindly  to  this 
and  would  naturally  see  that  constant  agitation 
is  directed  against  the  retail  dealer  in  the  matter 
of  grading  of  coal,  weights  and  price. 

The  freight  rate  market  is  unchanged.  The 
loading  situation  at  Hampton  Roads  and  other 
ports  is  no  better  and  for  that  reason  the  charter¬ 
ing  business  is  extremely  light.  The  supply  of 
tonnage  at  seventy-five  and  eighty  cents  is 
large  and  owners  of  some  of  the  largest  ves¬ 
sels  have  offered  tonnage  at  five  cents  less. 


Boston  Trade  Notes. 

riic  stockholders  of  the  Portsmouth  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Company  will  hold  a  meeting  about  the  20th 
of  this  month.  In  the  meantime  reports  of  the 
two  engineers  who  inspected  the  property  will  be 
sent  out,  together  with  a  report  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  treasurer.  Hayden,  Stone  & 
Co.  have  extended  the  time  for  the  payment 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  installment  of  $50,- 
000  due  on  the  mortgage  held  by  them. 

Many  iirominent  men  and  women  of  Wakefield. 
Mass.,  are  forming  a  coal  club  with  a  view  to 
securing  cheaper  coal.  Eeach  member  is  to  be 
assessed  $5  which  will  provide  a  working  capi¬ 
tal,  and  if  plans  work  out  as  scheduled  the  dub 
will  buy  independent  coal. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 


Production  Figures  Show  a  Shortage  of 
Anthracite  with  the  Coldest  Months 
Yet  to  Come. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1400  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  9th. 

Official  report  of  shipments  over  the  anthra¬ 
cite  carrying  roads  places  the  tonnage  at 
5,944,502  tons,  which  is  above  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  for  the  month  in  which  nearly  a  week 
is  taken  out  by  holidays  that  are  universally 
observed  and  excessively  indulged  in  by  coal 
miners.  The  tidewater  stocks  for  the  close  of 
December  show  340,637  also  an  improvement 
over  the  preceding  month  though  the  stocks 
on  hand  have  not  been  very  large  during  the 
whole  season.  That  production  was  brisk  and 
shipments  most  active  is  plain  from  these  fig¬ 
ures  and  it  is  also  evident  that  the  operating 
end  was  at  the  guns  throughout  the  siege.  The 
total  production  shipped  over  the  several  roads 
was  63,610,578  tons  as  compared  with  69,610,578 
tons  shipped  last  year,  which  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  tonnage  burned  at  the  mines  wdiich 
varies  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  mined.  The  market  this  year  has 
therefore  been  short  6,343,721  tons  of  coal  so 
far,  though  the  winter  has  not  yet  begun  here 
and  the  severe  months  to  come  depend  on  the 
production  current  from  month  to  month  as  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  there  are  but  small 
stocks  at  any  of  the  storage  plants  or  in  the 
yards  of  dealers  or  cellars  of  consumers.  At 
the  present  time  the  weather  is  still  soft  and 
no  great  demand  for  coal  evident  though  the 
dealer  had  a  fairly  brisk  December  without 
making  a  record  in  that  month  as  he  has 
been  wont  to  do  in  the  past.  Perhaps  Janu¬ 
ary  or  February  will  be  the  banner  month 
this  year  if  the  coal  can  be  had  as  desired. 

Coal  is  now  available  for  immediate  needs 
in  all  of  the  sizes  except  stove  in  Philadelphia 
and  chestnut  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city.  Both 
these  sizes  have  been  taking  turns  in  leading 
the  shortage,  but  there  is  no  surplus  in  any 
size  and  the  sales  agent  is  very  busy  trying 
to  keep  everybody  pacified,  which  incidentally, 
has  been  a  huge  task  all  fall  and  winter  and 
will  become  more  so  till  spring  breaks  in  to 
relieve  him. 

Rail  movements  are  very  good,  but  water 
transportation  has  been  very  much  disturbed 
by  some  of  the  worst  storms  in  history.  The 
agent  of  one  company  at  Gloucester  says  that 
he  has  never  seen  such  rough  water  as  tossed 
the  barges  and  boats  around  in  the  lower  Dela¬ 
ware  and  several  dispatches  report  the  foun¬ 
dering  of  coal  fleets.  A  severe  storm  has  been 
predicted  for  this  city  for  some  time,  but  as 
yet  has  not  put  in  its  appearance. 

Bituminous  conditions  seem  to  have  gained 
strength  again,  which  raised  spot  prices  on 
consumers  who  were  obliged  to  buy  or  shut 
down  and  though  some  say  that  the  advance 
is  but  a  flurry  there  is  apparent  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  the  higher  figures  should  not  prevail 
for  some  time  and  perhaps  keep  on  going  up. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  many  of  the 
big  producers  are  caught  short  on  their  con¬ 
tracts  and  have  been  compelled  to  buy  in  the 
open  markets  to  fill  their  customers’  needs. 
We  are  also  quite  sure  that  the  operators  who 
have  been  borrowing  from  other  shippers  have 
about  exhausted  that  practice  so  that  every¬ 
one  with  coal  is  now  out  for  the  money  there 
is  in  it  for  himself  and  is  taking  it.  Operators 
with  contracts  have  to  pay  what  the  market 
demands  or  throw  down  their  consumers, 
which  is  a  consideration  involving  from  fifty 
cents  up  and  is  a  serious  temptation  for  some 
to  lay  down. 

Others  are  helpless  in  the  matter  of  making 
shipments  principally  on  account  of  a  shortage 
of  labor  and  lack  of  cars,  and  as  these  two 
agents  have  been  so  persistently  active 
throughout  the  year  there  has  been  no  good 
reason  advanced  why  either  would  be  im¬ 
proved  soon  and  the  trade  expects  them  to 
maintain  great  strength  in  prices  till  April 
1st.  Best  grades  of  Pennsylvania  coals  are 
out  of  the  question  and  ordinary  grades  bring 
$1.85  and  more,  while  we  have  seen  a  transac¬ 
tion  in  West  Virginia  coals  of  low  grade  at 
that  price.  All  coals  making  this  market  are 


correspondingly  high  and  promise  to  present 
a  stiff  front  for  a  while. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

N.  D.  Cortright,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  was  in 
Philadelphia  Tuesday. 

John  Wills  made  a  trip  to  Baltimore  and 
points  south  this  week. 

Howard  Jones  was  in  Baltimore  last  week 
calling  on  B.  &  O.  officials. 

Smith  &  AIcKee  have  moved  from  the  ninth 
floor  to  Room  1005  in  the  Pennsylvania  build¬ 
ing. 

The  summer  liome  of  J.  H.  Weaver  at  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  iMonday 
night  of  this  week. 

W.  D.  Althouse  is  in  Denver,  where  he  will 
remain  about  a  month  on  matter  pertaining  to 
new  briquet  plants  in  the  west. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sion  will  shortly  reopen  the  hearings  on  the 
rate  case  recently  inaugurated  by  Beilis  and 
Pearson  here. 

The  fire  which  has  been  raging  in  No.  12 
mine  of  the  Plymouth  Coal  Company,  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Pa.,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  baffles  the  fire 
fighters  and  is  still  burning. 

Chas.  E.  Fernberg,  general  sales  agent  for 
Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  expects  to  leave  for 
Chicago  and  the  west  this  week  to  look  after 
their  run  of  mine  business  in  that  territory. 

Sunshine  Coal  &  Coke  Company  has  filed 
a  suit  in  equity  in  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  against 
J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co.,  to  secure  an  accounting 
in  wdiich  a  large  sum  is  said  to  be  involved. 

The  reform  administration  in  Philadelphia 
gave  this  city  a  promise  of  eighty-cent  gas  as 
a  New  Year’s  gift  and  the  daily  press  asserts 
that  gas  will  then  be  cheaper  than  coal.  From 
much  observation  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  enjoying  cheap  gas  w'e  anticipate  no  panic 
in  the  coal  ranks. 

E.  D.  Enney,  in  charge  of  coal  sales  for 
J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co.,  has  just  returned  from 
Cleveland  and  lake  points,  wdiere  his  company 
concluded  their  second  season  in  that  market 
with  such  profit  that  they  expect  to  be  per¬ 
manently  in  that  trade  now.  He  states  that 
the  sentiment  on  the  lakes  indicates  that  the 
season  will  be  more  active  at  the  start  next 


VALLEY  SMOKELESS 

Four  Inch  Shaker 
Screen  Lump 


VIVIAN  SMITHING  COAL 

Guaranteed  under 
1%  Sulphur. 


1.  BLAIR  KENNERLY 

General  Offices 
Penn  Square  Building 
Philadelphia 


Western  Office 

A.  B.  CRANE,  Mgr. 

585  Old  Colony  Building 
Chicago 


year  than  previously  as  the  selling  end  is  busy 
already  planning  for  the  next  year. 

F.  O.  Brandt,  formerly  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Mountain  Smokeless  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Pittsburgh,  effective  January  1st,  be¬ 
comes  manager  of  the  Cleveland  office  of 
J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co.  His  wide  acquaintance 
in  former  connections  in  Detroit,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  and  in  Pittsburgh,  during  most  of 
which  time  he  has  been  engaged  principally 
in  the  lake  trade  make  him  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  selling  forces  of  this  concern. 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer  observed  their  annual 
custom  of  giving  their  employes  a  dinner 
which  was  held  at  the  Germantown  Cricket 
Club  this  year  and  attended  by  about  thirty 
employes  and  tw'o  members  of  the  firm. 
Among  those  present  were  seven  who  had 
been  wdth  the  concern  here  over  twenty-five 
years,  and  most  of  the  others  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  company  over  ten  years.  The 
following  made  talks:  Daniel  W.  Whitney 
and  C.  H.  Jacobs,  members  of  the  firm  and 
both  with  the  company  over  thirty  years; 
Major  G.  W.  Kerns,  who  has  been  with  the 
company  thirty-eight  years  and  in  the  coal 
trade  for  the  remarkable  period  of  sixty-two 
years;  J.  C.  Cole,  thirty-four  years;  C.  T. 
Tombler,  thirty-two  years;  A.  P.  Balliett,  thirty 
years;  Geo.  C.  Foedisch,  in  charge  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  department,  over  six  years,  and  Edw. 
Paulson,  the  youngest  employe.  After  dinner 
there  was  bowding  and  other  amusements  and 
as  souvenirs  the  firm  present  each  employe 
with  an  umbrella. 
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22%  Volatile 
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The  Lorain  Goal  &  Dock  Go 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Capacity  10,000  tons  No.  8  Pbg. 

Coal  Daily 


^  Hocking  Valley 
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COLUMBUS,  0. 

Operating  2  0  Mines  In  the 
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Impervious  Face  Brick  Planl 
In  the  World. 
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IMPERVIOUS  TO  MOISTURE,  FROST  OR  FIRE 

Daniel  B.  Reagan,  Prea. 

J.  O.  Crockett,  Vice  Free. 

T.C.  Col lina,  Sales  M|r. 

Coal  Departmsnt 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


just  drilled  in  by  the  latter  company  made  190 
barrels  in  twenty-four  hours  after  shooting. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  January  9th.— (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Marked  stimulus  was  given  the 
market  here  this  week  by  the  advent  of  real 
winter  weather.  The  trade  has  experienced  a 
decided  increase  in  the  volume  of  demand  from 
practically  every  branch.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  business  is  featured  by  insistent  requirement 
of  immediate  delivery.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  the  trade  on  the  consuming  end  drifted 
into  a  pocket  during  the  holidays  and  with  sud¬ 
den  freezing  and  snow  fall  there  has  been  a 
scramble  to  get  out.  On  the  selling  end,  the 
holidays  had  the  effect  of  bringing  a  lull  m 
aggressive  business  and  brought  curtailment  of 
production.  Manifestly  with  this  sort  of  basis, 
the  market  here  is  nearly  congested  with  the 
sudden  rush  of  business. 

The  revival  in  domestic  grades  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  a  feature  of  the  week’s  market.  Retail¬ 
ers  report  that  the  arrival  of  real  winter  weather 
brought  a  clamorous  call  for  fuel  for  domestic 
consumption.  While  the  retail  situation  in  gen¬ 
eral  presents  the  condition  of  short  supplies  and 
depleted  coal  piles  in  yards,  the  case  of  the 
dealer  is  in  no  sense  needy.  Leading  grades  are 
very  short  in  retail  yards  but  most  dealers  re¬ 
port  a  large  supply  of  some  kind  of  fuel  which 
would  tide  them  over  any  near  famine  state  in 
the  wholesale  market. 

Industrial  requirements  continue  of  large  vol¬ 
ume  and  where  contracts  have  been  made  or 
Did  ones  renewed  they  indicate  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  expect  to  use  greater  tonnages  during  the 
next  several  months.  Railroads  are  taking  a 
^reat  amount  of  coal.  This  element  in  the 
market  is  not  giving  the  satisfaction  desired_  by 
Dperators,  however,  because  of  the  low  prices 
which  railroads  insist  upon  fixing  for  their  fuel, 
rhere  is  a  movement  on  among  operators  gener- 
illy  to  take  concerted  action  intended  to  compel 
the  railroads  to  pay  prices  for  their  fuel  more 
nearly  consistent  with  the  remainder  of  the  trade. 

Taking  the  situation  here  in  its  entirety,  the 
operator  is  highly  pleased  and  for  the  most  part 
expects  an  improving  market  for  some  time. 
The  revival  of  general  demand  during  the  week 
iias  placed  prices  in  a  strong  position  with  the 
orospects  of  advances  in  many  grades.  The  car 
supply  has  shown  little  improvernent  and  the 
iistribution  of  equipment  by  the  railroads  is  not 
jermitting  a  full  operation  in  mining. 

Thick  Vein  Hocking—  Columbus  Mines 
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Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  quote  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  prices,  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Youghiogheny — 

i;4-inch  lump  .  2.65  1.75 

J^-inch  lump  .  2.50  1.35@1.65 

Slack  .  2.00  1.00 


Columbus  News  in  Brief. 

.\  large  vein  of  coal  has  been  discovered  on 
the  Hanlon  farm  near  Canal  Lewisville,  in  Cos¬ 
hocton  County,  Ohio,  and  preparations  are  being- 
made  for  opening  a  mine. 

A  strike  has  been  called  at  the  Warwick  mine, 
five  miles  southeast  of  Coshocton  because  an 
electrician  and  engineer  were  not  affiliated  with 
the  union.  It  is  expected  the  trouble  will  be  set¬ 
tled  soon. 

A  new  company  has  been  formed  here  to  lie 
known  as  the  Red  Ash  Pocahontas  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  W.  H.  Plant,  P.  W.  Bar- 
ricklow  and  E.  W.  Parker. 

Oil  has  been  discovered  on  property  of  the 
New  York  Coal  Company  near  Shawnee,  Ohio, 
leased  to  the  Standard  Fuel  Company.  A  well 


The  Murray-IIemlock  Coal  Company,  which 
has  operations  near  Logan,  Ohio,  is  making  a 
number  of  improvements  and  extensions  with 
a  view  to  increasing  its  output.  A  large  amount 
of  new  equipment  is  being  installed  in  its  mines 
which  are  located  on  the  Zanesville  &  Western 
Railroad. 

Announcement  has  been  made  through  the 
local  offices  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  the 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  in  sub-district  No. 
6.  Lee  Hall  has  been  chosen  president;  William 
C.  Thompson,  vice-president;  Edwin  P.  Miller, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  district  headquar¬ 
ters  are  at  Coshocton,  Ohio. 

The  Taylor-Williams  Coal  Company,  a  Colum- 
hus  retail  concern  which  was  taken  over  from  the 
receiver  recently  by  the  Elk  Coal  Company,  has 
iDeen  incorporated  by  the  officers  of  the  latter 
organization  as  a  separate  concern.  It  will  have 
a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  and  will  be  under  the 
managing  supervision  of  the  Elk  Coal  Company. 
The  incorporators  are,  John  W.  Moore,  S.  E. 
Ranney,  John  M.  Taylor,  E.  E.  Learned  and  W. 
E.  Runyan. 


The  Cramer-Meyer  Coal  Company,  one  of  the  largest  coal  merchants  of  New  York,  has  found  trans- 
portation  with  our  motor-trucks  much  cheaper  and  more  convenient  than  with  horse  equipment. 

In  your  business,  as  in  most  others, 
motor-trucks  will  both  make  and  save 
I  money. 

How  Motor-trucks  Save  Money 

One  truck  will  do  the  work  of  three  or  more  horse-drawn  teams  and  cost 
you  only  while  it  is  working. 

How  Motor-trucks  Make  Money 

By  prompt,  reliable  delivery — satisfaction  to  customers. 

By  covering  more  miles  a  day.  That  enlarges  your  business  by  bringing 
you  into  relations  with  people  at  a  distance. 

By  advertising  you  as  prompt  and  modern. 


All  these  advantages  are  yours  if  the  trucks  are  reliable  and  properly 
adjusted  to  your  business. 

The  only  trucks  with  experience  of  years  enough  to  prove  money-earning 
value  are 


Mack 

Proved  by  12  years  of 
real  service. 


Saurer 

Proved  by  18  years  of 
real  service. 


Hewitt 

Proved  by  10  years  of 
real  service. 


“Leading  Gasoline  Trucks  of  the  World” 

These  trucks  arc  in  nine  sizes:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  ^]/z,  lYz  10  tons. 

Bodies  required  for  each  individual  business  are  built  in  our  own'plant  to 
jit  the  chassis. 

iLvcrything  is  done  to  get  for  our  customers  the  greatest  possible  advan¬ 
tage  from  their  motor-truck  equipment. 

Call  or  write  for  data. 

International  Motor  Company 

General  Offices:  Broadway  and  57th  St.,  New  York.  Works:  Allentown,  Pa.;  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Sales  and  Service  Stations:  New  York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo, 
Baltimore,  Newark,  St-  Louis,  Atlanta.  Kansas  City,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  other  large  cities. 
Canadian  Sales  Agents:  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company,  Limited,  Montreal, 
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Norfolk  &  Western. 


The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 
Company  issues  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  revenues,  expenses  and  net 
income  for  November,  1912,  and  for 
five  months : 

November.  1912.  1911. 

Miles  Operated.  2,019.40.  2,004.89. 

Operatii.g  Revenues — 

Passenger,  mail 

and  express.  ...  $  440,460.59  $  403.903.72 

Freight  .  3,110,042,26  2,854,694.17 


Total  oper.  rev.  $3,550,502.85 
Operating  Expenses — 
Mair.ten’ce  of  way 

and  structures.  .  $  440,322.67 
Maint.  of  Equip..  600,528.38 
Traffic  expenses. .  55,073.31 

Conduct’g  Transp.  1,061,824.02 
General  expenses.  73,787.02 


$3,258,597.89 


$  351,716.00 
633,601.73 
48,421.61 
966,144.69 
65,879.51 


Total  oper.  exp.  $2,291,535.40  $2,065,763.54 

Net  oper.  revenues  $1,258,967.45  $1,192,834.35 

Other  income,  bal.  170,951.77  33,942.38 


Gross  income .  $1,429,919.22  $1,226,776.73 

Deduct  fixed  ch’ges  $  335,897.00  $  270,753.33 

Deduct  taxes .  120,000.00  115,000.00 


Total  .  $  455,897.00 

Net  income .  974,022.22 

Proportion  of  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  to 
operating  rev.  . .  64.54% 


$  385,753.33 
841,023.40 

63.39% 


Five  Mo.  to  Nov.  30.  1912.  1911. 

Average  Miles  Oper.  2.018.57  2,004.40. 

Operating  Revenues — 

Passenger,  mail 

and  express _ $  2,572,266.85  $  2,386,944.87 

Freight  .  16,000,159.35  15,341,381.68 

Total  oper.  rev. $18,572,426.20  $16,728,326.55 

Operating  Expenses — 

Mainten’ce  of  way 

and  structures.  .$  2,531,915.50  $  2,117,242.89 
Maint.  of  equip...  3,367,565  88  3,094,355.13 

Traffic  expenses.'. .  276,059.74  250,775.18 

Conducting  transp.  5,260,789.86  4,695.543.90 

General  expenses.  341,479.35  304,727.44 


Total  oper.  exp. $11,777,810.33  $10,462,644.54 


Net  oper.  revenues  $6,794,615.87  $6,265,682.01 

Other  income,  bal.  480,762.35  290,347.65 


Gross  income .  $7,275,378.22  $6,556,029.66 

Deduct  fixed  ch’ges  1,698,209.12  1,805,070.00 

Deduct  taxes.....  600,000.00  575,000.00 


Total  .  $2,298,209.12 

Net  income .  4,977,169.10 

Proportion  of  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  to 
operating  rev...  63.42% 


$2,380,070.00 

4,175,959.66 


62.54% 


ening  effect  upon  the  market  and  ad¬ 
vanced  owners’  ideas. 

W  e  would  quote  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows :  $1.75  to  $2.00  to 

Havana;  $1.80  to  $2.00  to  Matanzas ; 
$2.25  to  ^.50  to  Cardenas  or  Sagua ; 
2.00  to  $2.15  to  Cienfuegos;  $2.40  to 
$2.60  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad;  $2.30 
to  $2.40  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.65  to  $1.85  to 
St.  Thomas ;  $2.40  to  2.60  to  Barbados ; 
$2.00  to  $2.25  to  Kingston  (small  boats 
$2.20  to  $2.30  to  Kingston)  ;  $1.75  to 
$1.90  and  p.  c.  to  Curacao;  $2.20  to 
$2.30  to  Santiago ;  $2.20  to  $2.30  to 
Guantanamo ;  $3.25  to  $3.75  to  Dem- 
erara ;  $2.20  to  $2.30  to  Bermuda ;  $2.40 
to  $2.70  to  Vera  Cruz  or  Tampico;  21/- 
to  2.3/-  to  Rio ;  21/-  to  22/-  to  Buenos 
Ayres;  20/-  to  22/6  to  a  direct  port  m 
the  Mediterranean,  not  east  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Italy,  Spain  excluded. 


Large  Coal  Mines. 


There  are  735  coal  mines  in  the 
United  States  which  are  producing 
more  than  200,000  short  tons  of  coal 
each  annually.  In  1911,  according  to 
a  statement  by  Edward  W.  Parker, 
the  coal  statistician  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  269  bitumi¬ 
nous  mines  and  168  anthracite  mines  in 
Pennsylvania  produced  in  excess  of 
this  amount.  The  average  production 
of  these  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
mines  was  321,773  tons  and  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  mines  444,697  tons.  The  larg¬ 
est  anthracite  mine  had  a  production 
of  1,020,420  long  tons  (1,142,870  short 
tons).  The  largest  bituminous  pro¬ 
duction  from  one  mine  (a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  operation)  was  1,285,483  short 
tons.  Thirty  anthracite  mines  pro¬ 
duced  over  half  a  million  tons  each. 
Illinois  was  second  to  Pennsylvania 
in  large  mines,  having  ninety-three 
mines  which  produced  more  than  200,- 
000  tons:  West  Vireinia  was  third, 
with  fifty-nine,  and  Ohio  fourth,  with 
thirty-eight.  The  total  production  of 
these  735  first-class  mines  was  253,- 
459.639  tons,  or  51.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  of  the  country. 


Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top. 


The  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun¬ 
tain  Railroad  &  Coal  Company  issues 
the  following  statement  of  the  amount 
of  coal  transported  over  the  road  for 
the  week  ending  January  4,  and  previ¬ 
ously  during  the  year : 

Broad  Cumber- 


Top. 

land. 

Total. 

Week  Jan.  4,  1913 . 

.12,621 

3,311 

15.932 

Cor.  week  in  1912 . 

.  5,190 

2,796 

7,986 

Total  for  the  year  1913. 

.12,621 

3,311 

15,932 

Cor.  period  in  1912 . 

.  5,190 

2,796 

7,986 

Total  for  week . 

15,932 

Increase  for  week  . 

7,945 

Total  amount  shipped  to 

date. .  . 

15,932 

Increase  to  date  . 

7,945 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top. 


The  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun¬ 
tain  Railroad  &  Coal  Company  issues  the 
following  statement  of  the  amount  of 
coal  transported  over  the  road  for  the 
week  ending  December  31,  and  previ¬ 
ously  during  the  year : 

Broad  Cumber- 


Top.  land.  Total. 

Week  Dec.  1,  1912.  21,483  10,733  32.217 

Cor.  week  in  1911..  19,618  16,759  36,378 

Total  for  year  1912.773,435  503,744  1,277,180 

Cor.  period  in  1911.655,534  493,141  1,148,675 

Total  for  week  .  32,217 

Decrease  for  week  .  4,161 

Total  amount  shipped  to  date . 1,277,180 

Increase  to  date .  128,505 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 


W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.’s  produce  ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  report  as  follows, 
under  date  of  January  6: 

Conditions  reported  a  week  ago  still 
apply,  and  the  demand  for  steamers  for 
grain  at  advanced  rates  has  had  a  hard- 


SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Prudential  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


Boston  Coal  Receipts. 


Receipts  of  anthracite  coal  at  Boston 
during  1912  amounted  to  1,719,126  tons, 
as  compared  with  1,982,940  tons  in  1911, 
a  decrease  of  263,814  tons.  Receipts  of 
soft  coal  for  1912  amounted  to  4,848,885 
tons,  an  increase  of  413,794  tons  over 
1911. 

Receipts  of  Nova  Scotia  coal 
amounted  to  309,126  tons  during  1912 
as  compared  with  263,861  tons  in  1911. 
Of  the  anthracite  receipts  65,000  tons 
more  hard  coal  came  all-rail  than  dur¬ 
ing  1911. 

Receipts  for  the  year  1912  by  months 
were  as  follows; 


Anthracite  Bituminous 

January  .  120,861  338,226 

February  .  169,210  399,260 

March  .  195,379  401,391 

April  .  143,111  378,494 

May  .  14,920  507,690 

June  . ' .  100,633  408,295 

July  .  139,174  369,535 

-August  .  187,984  463,469 

September  .  174,114  440,111 

October  .  178,986  433,854 

November  .  124,009  351,035 

December  .  170,751  357,525 


Greek  valley,  a  portion  of  which  was 
offered  to  the  city  of  Edmonton  recently 
for  park  purposes,  discovered  a  coal 
seam  of  five  feet  in  thickness,  of  similar 
quality  as  shipped  by  the  White  Star 
Company,  operating  a  mine  five  miles 
due  south  of  the  city  limits.  It  is  given 
out  that  a  company  will  be  organized 
at  once  to  install  a  modern  plant  and 
erect  cottages  for  the  workmen.  The 
company  will  be  composed  of  business 
men  of  Edmonton  south  and  several 
eastern  capitalists.  It  is  expected  to 
begin  operations  early  next  spring. 


The  steamship  Julia  Luckenbach, 
which  was  sunk  in  the  Chesapeake 
bay  by  collision  with  the  British 
steamer  Indrakuala,  with  a  loss  of 
sixteen  lives,  was  to  have  loaded  coal 
at  Curtis  bay  for  Mexico. 


What  others  are  doi 

you  can  do. 

Coal  dealers  throughout  the  West 
Northwest  are  doubling  their  sal( 
soft  coal  by  pushing  PURITY. 

There’s  a  reason — Purity  has  pn 
to  be  “the  best  of  the  best  by  en 
test,” 

PURITY  COAL  C 

Roaooke  Bldit.,  CHICAGO 
F.  J.  BROWNING,  Manager  of  J 

N.  W.  Sales  Office: 

619-21  Security  Bank  Buili 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  C.  PRATT,  N.  W.  Sales  Agen 

SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.,  Omaha, 
Agents  for 

Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska, 


DEXTER.  S,  CARPENTER 


10>12  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


••LLOYDELL” 
“PRINCESS” 
“GARRETT” 
ana  “CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


CP  RnWMAN  miner  and  shippe 

■  Ui  DUffIflHIl  ANTHRACITE-COKE-BITUMINQ 


(SOLE  SHIPPER) 
Mine  Adent 


"LOPEZ” 

‘Perfeotion’*  Smithini 


RELIANCE” 

••BUCK  MOUNTAIN” 

“Bia  Vein  LehUh”  “Beet”  One 

“Wilkea  Barre”  "White  Oak”  Steam 

And  other  Aradee  Anthracite  And  other  Amdea  Bitnmin: 

Connellaville.  Latrobe.  Gallitzin  and  Weat  VirAinia  Coke 


ADDRESS  ALL  CDMMUNICATIDNS  TO  119  WILLIAM  ST.,  PITTSTON,  I 

Antbraoite  Shipments  made  by  Rail  or  Water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  ft  R.  R.  R., 

L.  V.  R.  R.,  Brie  R.  R..  and  their  connections. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S 


SCRANTON  COAL 


S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  A^ent 

Shipments  *‘A11  Rail,’*  Irom  yards  and  docks  at  Chicago  and  Toledo»- 


Soft  Coal  Departme 


West  Virginfaf^Splint 


irtmept 


ISLAND  CREEK 


C.  L.  DERING. 
Manager  Chicago  Office. 
Old  Colony  Building 


When  yon  buy  “SCRANTON"  be  enre 
you  the  GENUINE  D.  L.  &  W. 

Scranton. 


Rescreened  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 
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Smoke  Ordinances  Help  to  Advance  Coal  Prices. 


There  are  two  decided,  and,  incidentally,  op¬ 
posing  views  of  the  smoke  nuisance.  The  one 
most  popular  is  that  smoke  is  injurious  to 
health,  wasteful  of  coal  and  destructive  to 
property,  as  well  as  causing  an  unsightly 
smudge  on  the  municipal  horizon. 

The  advocates  of  the  other  theory  say  that 
the  whole  discussion  is  silly  and  useless.  They 
say  that  all  the  coal,  except  the  ash,  is  turned 
into  gas  in  the  furnace  and  thus  escapes 
through  the  chimney  anyway.  They  hold  that 
the  creation  of  smoke  is  nothing  more  than 
coloring  these  gases  by  three  per  cent,  at  the 
outside,  of  bitumen  or  tar  or  unburned  carbon. 
They  hold  that  this  three  per  cent  is  harmless. 

There  is  a  middle  ground  of  truth  between 
these  widely  conflicting  statements.  It  is  true 
that  all  coal,  except  the  ash,  goes  out  of  the 
chimney  in  the  form  of  gas,  but  it  makes  a 
vast  deal  of  difiference  what  kind  of  gas  it  is. 
One  gas,  for  instance,  will  show  complete 
combustion  of  coal.  Another  kind  of  gas 
shows  that  the  chemical  reaction  has  not 
been  of  the  proper  sort  and,  therefore,  that 
the  combustion  has  been  incomplete  and  waste¬ 
ful  in  the  extreme.  It  makes  a  vast  deal  of 
difference  which  of  the  two  is  shown,  by  the 
stack  analysis  of  gases,  to  exist. 

A  great  many  persons  have  looked  upon  the 
agitation  of  the  smoke  nuisance  as  a  nuisance 
in  itself.  However,  assaults  upon  the  smoke 
nuisance  have  been  a  decided  benefit  to 
the  coal  trade  and  to  the  furnace  owners — 
if  all  concerned  were  but  honest  enough  to 
admit  it.  That  is.  by  inveighing  against  smoke, 
they  have  started  practical  persons  to  studying 
into  what  causes  smoke;  by  studying  the  cause 
of  smoke,  we  have  begun  to  learn  what  con¬ 
stitutes  complete  combustion;  by  studying  into 
what  constitutes  complete  combustion,  we 
have  learned,  first,  the  value  of  good  furnaces 
and,  second,  the  value  of  good  coal. 

But  the  foundation  of  the  whole  thing  is 
information  as  to  how  coal  should  be  burned, 
and  that  means  correct  information  on  how  to 
install  the  furnace  and  boiler  and  particularly 
how  to  construct  a  combustion  chamber  to  get 
that  travel  of  gases  which  will  assure  com¬ 
plete  chemical  reaction  or  complete  combus¬ 
tion  of  the  coal. 

The  question  of  complete  combustion  is 
relatively  new  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Sane 
study  along  this  line  doesn’t  date  back,  per¬ 
haps,  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  This 
is  a  very  short  time  to  have  a  big  new  method 
introduced  into  such  a  crude  business  as  burn¬ 
ing  coal.  Seeing  the  newness  of  the  subject, 
it  is  astounding  to  find  that  as  early  as  six 
or  seven  years  ago  the  city  of  Chicago,  by  an 
ordinance  or  a  city  law,  struck  such  a  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  root  as  to  demand  that  the 
abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance  should  rest 
upon  a  study  into  combustion  methods  and 
the  reformation  of  furnace  practice,  slowly  as 
new  information  became  available.  The  city 
of  Chicago  did  not  assume  to  say  that  smoke 
was  to  be  prohibited  and  then  leave  the  coal 
burners  to  find  out  how  to  avoid  it.  It  did 
say  that,  as  an  ultimate  thing,  furnaces  should 
be  prohibited  from  making  smoke  more  than 
six  minutes  in  any  hour,  and  should  be  fined 
heavily  for  each  violation  of  that  ordinance. 
However,  there  was  a  saving  clause  to  this 
effect:  The  chief  .smoke  inspector  should  be 
a  person  familiar  with  the  theory  and  practice 
of  furnace  construction;  he  should  have  under 
him  assistants  skilled  in  the  same  line,  and  he 
should  be  answerable  not  to  any  political  au¬ 
thorities,  but  to  a  civic  board  or  a  commission, 
one  of  whom  should  be  a  skilled  engineer,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this  subject. 

The  ordinance  provided  that  liberal  discre¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  chief  smoke  in¬ 
spector  as  to  wlio  should  be  prosecuted,  and 
when.  This  was  so  because  the  smoke  in¬ 
spector  was  cxi)ccted,  by  the  ordinance,  to 
advise  with  every  person  found  violating  the 


Also,  By  Teaching  Proper  Combustion, 
They  Help  the  Furnace  Builder;  Reduce 
Power  Cost,  and  Are  a  Factor  in  Con¬ 
servation. 


ordinance,  as  to  the  best  way  of  becoming 
one  who  need  not  violate  the  law.  If  the  vio¬ 
lator  of  the  ordinance  showed  a  willingness  to 
make  the  needed  changes  in  his  furnace  he 
was  to  be  given  a  certain  amount  of  time  in 
which  to  reform  his  furnace  practice. 

The  Chicago  smoke  inspector,  under  this 
broad  charter  of  rights,  is  permitted  to  recom¬ 
mend  devices;  he  is  permitted  even  to  recom¬ 
mend  coals  that  are  to  be  burned  in  a  furnace, 
the  assumption  being  that  he  will  recommend 
a  coal  of  a  certain  chemical  property  and  of  a 
certain  size,  but  not  the  product  of  any  one 
particular  company. 

Of  course,  these  privileges  might  be  abused 
if  entrusted  to  an  improper  person.  How¬ 
ever,  in  a  subject  as  smoke  prevention 
and  where  so  much  educational  work  really 
has  to  be  done,  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
see  how  big  results  could  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  giving  such  latitude  to  the  department 
head.  The  plan  is  so  good  in  its  basic  inten¬ 
tion  that  the  misdemeanor  of  any  smoke  in¬ 
spector  does  not  call  for  a  change  of  the  whole 
system,  but  rather  for  the  substitution  of  an 
honest  man  for  one  proved  not  to  be  honest. 
This  is  a  point  well  worth  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  at  the  present  time,  when  officials  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  are  planning  to  change  the 
whole  character  of  the  smoke  department 
merely  because  of  some  complaints  against 
the  present  smoke  inspector. 

The  value  of  the  Chicago  smoke  ordinance 
is  so  clearly  recognized  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  that  a  big  point  is  made  of  it  in  a  bulletin 
just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  bul¬ 
letin  is  a  lengthy  document.  It  '  gives  the 
salient  points  of  the  ordinances  in  various 
cities.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  by  reading  this 
bulletin  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  considers 
the  Chicago  ordinance  the  model  of  the  nation. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  even  recommends  a 
form  of  ordinance  for  cities  of  200,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  over  and  merely  enlarges  upon  the 
Chicago  ordinance,  retaining,  however,  its  form 
of  organization,  etc. 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  note 
how  the  Chicago  smoke  department  conducts 
its  own  work.  At  the  December  meeting  of 
the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  Osborn 
Monnett  read  a  paper  on  “New  Alethod  of 
Approaching  the  Smoke  Problem.”  Mr.  Mon- 
nett’s  fundamentally  sound  principle  is  that 
every  furnace  is  an  individual  unit  as  far  as 
smoke  prevention  is  concerned.  It  demands 
an  individual  study  and  individual  recommen¬ 
dations.  He  says  that  there  are  a  great  many 
splendid  furnaces  on  the  market,  but  no  one 
of  these  is  adapted  to  each  case  which  is  likely 
to  arise.  In  fact,  it  is  often  true  that  no  one  of 
the  many  will  meet  the  requirements  in  a  given 
case,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  design  and  build  a 
plant  especially  to  suit  the  conditions  found. 
His  whole  theory  of  combustion  is  so  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  and  gives  the  coal  user  so 
many  valuable  points  on  what  is  good  furnace 
practice,  that  the  remainder  of  this  article  is 
going  to  be  taken  up  with  liberal  quotations 
from  his  paper. 

“There  are  a  great  many  good  furnaces  on 
the  market  today.  The  problem  is  to  have 
the  furnace  and  the  boiler  arrangements  such 
as  to  give  the  best  results.  There  are  no  cer¬ 
tain  makes  or  styles  of  furnaces  that  cover 
every  case;  in  fact,  the  largest  number  of  fur¬ 
naces  installed  in  the  city  since  the  organiza- 
tif)n  of  the  present  Smoke  Department,  have 


been  designed  especially  for  the  plant  in  which 
they  are  used. 

“As  regards  mechanical  stokers,  it  has  been 
the  experience  of  the  Department  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  stoker  on  the  market  today  can 
be  applied  under  circumstances  which  will 
allow  it  to  run  satisfactorily  from  the  smoke 
standpoint;  however,  it  is  a  study  to  know 
whether  a  plant  is  surrounded  by  all  the 
proper  safeguards  and  to  be  certain  of  the  re¬ 
sults  that  will  be  had  when  the  furnaces  are 
put  in  operation.  There  is  no  standard  set  of 
conditions  which  will  meet  every  case. 

“If  an  existing  plant  cannot  run  within  the 
ordinance,  and  the  necessary  changes  to  fit 
it  so  as  to  run  within  the  ordinance  are  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  the  question,  then  the  depart¬ 
ment  can  and  does  recommend  a  coal  of  less 
volatile  content  than  the  grade  ordinarily  used, 
but  this  is  taken  more  or  less  as  a  makeshift 

“A  plant  that  violates  the  smoke  ordinance 
at  frequent  intervals  is  given  special  attention 
by  the  engineers  of  the  Department.  After  a 
thorough  investigation  of  conditions,  such  as 
the  fluctuation  of  load,  and  draft  conditions. 
Vv’hich  would  include  breeching  area,  size  of 
stack,  gas  passages  through  the  boilers,  etc., 
together  w'ith  character  of  fuel,  construction 
of  furnace,  and  any  other  item  which  has  any 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  operation  of  the 
plant  tending  to  produce  or  prevent  smoke  has 
been  taken  into  consideration,  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  made  as  to  the  best  course  to  pur¬ 
sue  in  order  to  eliminate  smoke. 

“Owners  and  chief  engineers  of  these  plants 
sometimes  think  that  the  department’s  recom¬ 
mendations  are  far  more  sweeping  than  are 
necessary  for  the  results  sought,  and  in  cases 
of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  work  with  them 

“The  following  is  a  case  of  this  kind:  The 
plant  has  nine  large  w'ater-tube  boilers  that 
were  upon  one  stack.  The  department’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  w^ere  to  take  four  boilers  off 
the  stack  and  change  all  furnaces  from  ver¬ 
tical  baffle  to  horizontal  and  draw  all  stokers 
out  eighteen  inches  in  order  to  get  proper  pro¬ 
portions  in  the  furnace.  In  this  particular 
case  the  consulting  engineer  for  the  company 
did  not  think  that  work  of  as  extensive  a  na¬ 
ture  was  necessary.  It  was  therefore  decided 
that  they  would  ljuild  one  stack  175  feet  high 
and  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  two  boil¬ 
ers  farthest  from  the  original  stack.  Develop¬ 
ments  are  now  proving  that  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  the  furnaces  throughout  the 
entire  plant,  and  this  work  will  probably  be 
done  in  a  short  time. 

“In  another  plant  there  were  eight  chain- 
grate  stokers  under  water-tube  boilers,  verti¬ 
cally  baffled.  Shavings  were  being  burned  on 
most  of  these  grates  and  coal  on  some  of 
them.  The  plant  has  been  changed.  Six  of 
the  chain  grates  have  been  taken  out  and 
Dutch-oven  furnaces  with  three-span  deflec¬ 
tion  arches  have  been  installed.  The  entire 
system  of  handling  shavings  has  been  altered. 
This  work  occupied  a  period  of  about  one  and 
one-half  years  after  it  was  decided  definitely 
what  could  be  done,  as  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
were  unusual.  Now  it  is  possible  to  operate 
this  plant  day  after  day  without  any  dense 
smoke,  where  previotisly  it  made  the  blackest 

“When,  in  the  judgment  of  the  department, 
a  consistent  effort  is  made  to  better  conditions. 
l)rosecutions  for  violations  are  not  instituted 
as  the  jnirpose  of  the  smoke  department  is  to 
eliminate  smoke  and  not  collect  fines. 

"Early  in  the  spring  of  n)12  the  department 
I'.ad  a  great  many  Ringelmann  chart  readings 
taken  on  different  classes  of  industries.  It 
was  realized  at  this  time  that  the  smoke  ord¬ 
inance  as  interpreted  was  not  elastic  enough 
to  take  in  all  classes  of  offenders,  and  that 
some  method  was  needed  in  order  to  bring  all 
classes  to  a  realization  that  improvements 
were  to  be  desired.  This  can  be  illustrated  by 
(Concluded  on  page  32.) 
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Miners  Are  Cause  of  Distress  in  Anthracite  Trade. 


Philadeli'Hia,  January  l(i. —  {St^ccial  Corres- 
pinidciue.) — While  the  shipments  of  anthracite 
coal  in  1912  fell  off  about  (),:J00,()01)  tons  as  coni- 
paied  with  the  previous  year  in  which  the  larg¬ 
est  sliipments  were  recorded,  the  industry  has 
been  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  since  the 
suspension  of  mining  in  April  and  May. 

The  contract  with  the  miners  expired  on  April 
1st,  and  as  a  condition  precedent  to  negotiations 
for  a  new  contract  the  labor  leaders  closed  the 
mines  and  no  new  coal  was  produced  for  more 
than  six  weeks.  When  the  negotiations  were 
concluded  shipments  were  9,200,000  tons  below 
those  of  the  previous  year,  and  stocks  of  coal  in 
first  hands  and  in  consumers’  yards  and  cellars 
were  lower  than  at  any  time  for  many  years. 
The  result  was  that  the  demand  for  coal  has 
since  been  greater  than  could  be  supplied  and 
these  conditions  existed  until  the  close  of  the 
year,  although  the  output  of  coal  in  the  last  half 
of  the  year  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the  similar 
period.  Coal  has  sold  at  a  premium  of  seventy- 
five  cents  to  $1.50  per  ton  for  the  prepared 
si^es,  but  the  large  companies  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  high 
prices,  but  have  sold  every  pound  of  coal  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  fixed  circular  price. 

The  new  agreement  with  the  men  was  in  form 
somewhat  different  from  the  old  Strike  Commis¬ 
sion  award  of  1902-3.  The  Board  of  Concilia¬ 
tion  w'as  discontinued  and  a  plan  substituted 
which  has  so  far  proved  to  be  far  less  efficient. 
The  sliding  scale  of  wages  was  also  abrogated 
on  the  demands  of  the  men  and  against  the 
advice  and  protests  of  the  operators.  The  men 
now'  recognize  their  mistake,  but  there  is  no 
remedy  for  it.  It  is  already  plainly  seen  that 
the  new  agreement  is  by  no  means  as  efficient 
as  the  old  one. 

Under  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the 
men  there  was  more  discord  between  the  miners 
and  their  employers  in  the  last  six  months  of 
1912  than  in  the  nine  years’  operation  of  the  old 
plan.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  men  have  not 
lived  up  to  their  contracts,  from  the  operators’ 
point  of  view,  and  there  has  been  a  constant 
succession  of  complaints  and  strikes  which  have 
seriously  retarded  work  at  the  mines  and  mate¬ 
rially  restricted  the  output  of  coal.  The  miners 
have  simply  done  as  they  pleased.  They  have 
closed  collieries  on  the  slightest  pretense  bring¬ 
ing  upon  the  operators  losses  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  deprived  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  coal  of  supplies  which  were  greatly 
needed.  The  situation  points  to  a  breach,  un¬ 
less  the  employers  remain  content  to  allow  the 
men  freedom  to  act  as  they  please. 

With  the  public  clamoring  for  coal  this  fall 
and  the  mines  at  best  not  able  to  supply  more 
than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  demand,  the  collier¬ 
ies  of  one  of  the  largest  companies  were  com¬ 
pletely  shut  down  because  two  non-union  men 
would  not  wear  union  buttons.  In  other  re.gions 
mining  was  suspended  for  the  same  reason,  and 
work  W'as  also  stopped  frequently  on  similar 
trivial  occasions.  As  it  is  the  operators  have 
lost  that  control  of  the  men  which  is  necessary 
to  a  proper  conduct  of  the  mines.  There  is  no 
certain  enforcement  of  discipline,  and  up  to  this 
time  no  method  of  enforcing  it  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  operators. 

The  conditions  of  the  trade  w'hich  have  cen¬ 
tered  all  energies  of  the  operators  on  the  task 
of  supplying,  as  well  as  possible,  tbe  demand  for 
coal,  bas  led  to  quiet  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  the  operators,  but  it  is  well  understood  that 
the  situation  w'ill  be  unbearable  w'hen  trade  con¬ 
ditions  become  normal.  This  labor  development 
was  the  most  important  feature  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  trade.  Other  matters  of  interest  in  the 
year  which  just  closed  was  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  coal,  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  were  favorable  on  the  main  points,  and  the 
policy  of  the  great  producing  companies  to  fur¬ 
nish  coal  at  circular  prices  in  a  market  in 
which  almost  any  prices  could  have  been  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  marketable  shipments  of  anthracite  coal 
for  the  year  w'as  63,610,578  tons  as  compared  with 
60,964,299  tons  in  1911.  In  addition  Jo  this  there 
were  produced  from  7.500,000  to  9,000,000  tons 
which  were  used  in  and  about  the  mines.  Some 
coal  was  also  mined  from  the  bed  of  the  Stis- 
riuehanna  river,  and  in  some  reports  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  produced 
in  Sullivan  county  are  mentioned  which  are  not 


Production  in  1912  Falls  Off  Because  of 
Strike  in  the  Spring  and  Because  of  Lack 
of  Discipline  in  Later  Months  of  the 
Year. 


included  in  other  reports.  It  is  also  true  that 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  are,  through  negligence,  not  reported 
at  all.  The  gross  output  of  coal  for  1912  may 
be  estimated  at  about  74,000,000  tons.  The  gross 
pi  oduction  of  coal  and  the  marketable  production 
since  1881  bas  been  as  follows : 


Gross  Marketable 


output 

1881  . 25,572,160 

1882  . 31,358,261 

1883  . 34,336,468 

1884  . 33,175,756 

1885  . 34,228,548 

1886  . 34,853,077 

1887  . 37,578,747 

1888  . 41,624,611 

1899  . 50,665,182 

1890  . 41,489,858 

1891  . 45,236,992 

1892  . 46,850,450 

1893  . 48,185,306 

1894  . 46,368,144 

1895  . 51,785,122 

1896  . 48,523,267 

1897  . 46,974,714 

1898  . 47,663,076 

1899  . 53,944,647 

1900  . 51,221,353 

1901  . 60,242,560 

1902  . 36,940,710 

1903  . 66,613,454 

1904  . 65,318,490 

1905  . 69,339,152 

1906  . 63,645,010 

1907  . 76,432,421 

1908  . 74,347,102 

1909  . 72,016,115 

1910  . 74,295,087 

1911  . 80,771,483 

1912  (Estimated)  . 74,000,000 


output 

23,437,241 

29,120,026 

31,793,027 

30,718,293 

31,623,530 

32,336,362 

34,641,018 

38,145,718 

35,817,093 

36,615,459 

40,448,336 

41,893,320 

43,089,537 

41.371.200 
46,511,477 
43,177,485 
41,637,863 
41,899,751 
47,665,204 
45,107,484 
53,568,601 
31,200,890 
59,363,830 
57,392,522 

61.410.201 
55,698.595 
67,109,393 
64,665,014 
61,969,885 
64,905,783 
69,954,299 
63,610,578 


The  gross  production  of  anthracite  coal  since 
1820  has  been  1,981,583,012  long  tons  and  the 
marketable  shipments  have  been  1,902,788,269 
tons. 


The  shipments  of  coal  in  half  year  periods  in 
1911  and  in  previous  years  has  been: 


First 

Second 

Calendar 

Year 

half 

half 

year 

1912  . 

. 26,104,766 

37,505,812 

63,610,578 

1911  . 

. 35,309,583 

34,644,716 

69,954,299 

1910  . 

. 32,814,748 

32,091,033 

64,905,780 

1909  . 

. 31,957,730 

30,012,155 

61,969,885 

1908  . 

. 32,668,442 

31,996,572 

64,665,014 

1907  . 

. 32,884,595 

34,224,798 

67,109,393 

1906  . 

. 25,385,801 

30,312,794 

55,698,595 

1905  . 

. 30,716,997 

30,693,204 

61,410,201 

1904  . 

. 29,257,307 

28,135,215 

57,392,522 

1903  . 

. 31,884,952 

27,478,878 

59,363,830 

Tbe  shipments  of  the  anthracite  companies  in 
1912  and  1911  and  the  decreases  on  tonnage  in 
1912  were: 


Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31:  1912  1911  Dec. 

tons  tons  tons 

Fhila.  &  Reading . 12,852,386  13,265,758  413,372 


Lehigh  Valley  . 11,791,601  12,603,000  811,399 

Cent.  R.  R.,  N.  J .  8,342,447  9,218,802  876,325 

Del.,  Lack.  &  W .  9,065,622  9,869,620  803,998 

Del.  &  Hud .  6,361,238  7,206,731  845,493 

Pennsylvania  .  5,548,193  6,494,733  946,540 

Erie  .  7,435,697  8,800,179  1,364,500 

Ont.  &  Wes .  2,213,382  2,495,476  282,094 


Total  . 63,610.578  69,954,299  6,343,721 


The  Erie  which  ships  about  one-ninth  of  the 
total  tonnage  showed  the  heaviest  falling  off. 
The  Lehigh  Valley,  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  Lackawanna,  Delaware  &  Hudson  and 
Pennsylvania  decreased  from  803,998  to  946,540 
tons.  The  Reading  lost  but  413,372  tons  and  the 
Ontario  &  Western  282,094.  These  figures  repre¬ 
sent  the  net  loss  of  tonna.ge  for  the  year  as  the 
re.sult  of  the  strike  in  April  and  May.  During 
the  last  six  months  of  the  year  there  was  a  free 
market  for  coal  and  all  the  companies  mined  as 
heavily  as  possible,  the  only  restriction  being 
strikes  by  the  miners,  car  scarcity  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  interference  with  production.  In  the  last 
half  of  the  year  the  production  was  nearly  two 
million  tons  a  month  greater  than  in  the  first 
half. 

The  shipments  of  the  carrying  companies  in 
four  previous  years  were : 

Tan.  1  to  Dec.  31  1910  1909  1908  1907 

P.  &  R . 12,445,733  11,920,757  12,587,883  14,018,795 

L.  V . 11,195,765  10,296,627  10,772,040  11,532,255 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  8,579,135  7,938,370  8,495,425  8,714,113 

D. ,  L.  &  VV..  9,589,076  9,531,695  10,088,697  10,237,419 

D.  &■  H .  6,578,356  6,136,946  6,461,666  6,562,768 

Penna  .  6,250,976  5,966,543  6,019,457  6,203,271 

Erie  .  7,554,198  7,461,121  7,450,175  7,151,683 

O.  &  W .  2,772,547  2,717,826  2,798,671  2,689.089 


Total  . 64,905,786  61,969,885  64,665,014  67,109,393 

The  shipments  by  regions  were.  W’yoming 


37,025,3]  1  tons,  Lehigh  8,571,861  tons,  Schuylkill 
lcS,()i3,406  tons.  The  decreases  as  compared  with 
1911  were:  Wyoming  3,778,601  tons,  or  9.'26% ; 
Lehigh  1,203,157  tons,  or  1.31%;  Schuylkill  1,361,- 
963  tons,  or  7.03%. 

The  shipments  by  regions  in  recent  years  have 
been  as  follows : 


Year  (tons)  Schuylkill  Lehigh  Wyoming  Total 

1898  . 12,078,875  6,252,109  23,567.757  41,899,751 

1899  . 14,199.009  6,887,909  26,578,286  47,665,204 

1900  . 12,502,732  6,918,627  24,686,125  45,107,484 

1901  . 16,019,591  7,211,974  30,337,036  53,568,601 

1902  .  8,471,391  3,470,736  19,258,763  31,200,890 

1903  . 16,374,790  7,161,783  35,723,258  59.362,831 

1904  . 16,612,055  6,558,182  33,892,285  57,492,522 

1905  . 17,703,099  7,949,205  35,857,897  61,410,201 

1906  . 16,011,285  7,046,611  32,640,692  55,698,595 

1907  . 20,141,288  8,329,953  38,633,452  67,109,398 

1908  . 18,006,464  7,786,255  38,872,295  64,665,014 

1909  . 16,864,147  7,532,271  37,573,467  61,969,885 

1910  . 17,845,020  8,627,539  38,433,227  64,905,786 

1911  . 19,375,369  9,775,018  40,805,912  69,954,299 

1912  . 18,013,406  8,571,861  37,025,311  63,610,578 


During  the  year  in  half  the  months  more 
than  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  produced,  a  rec¬ 
ord  in  this  respect,  and  the  monthly  record  was 
broken  in  March,  August  and  October.  In  tbe 
latter  month  the  largest  production  6,665,321  tons 
was  made.  However,  the  average  monthly  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  year  was  5,300,882  tons,  the  small¬ 
est  since  1906.  In  1911  the  average  monthly  out¬ 
put  was  5,829,526  tons,  in  1910,  5,408,801  tons ; 
in  1909,  5,408,816  tons ;  in  1908,  5,388,751  tons  and 
ip  1907,  5,592,449  tons.  The  shipments  of  coal 
by  months  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  as 
follows : 


Mouth  ]912  1911 

January  .  5,763,696  5,904,117 

February  .  5,875,968  5,070,948 

March  .  0,569,687  5,996,894 

.\pril  .  266,625  5,804,915 

May  .  1,429,357  6,317,352 

June  .  6,191,646  6,215,357 

July  .  6,285,153  4,804,065 

August  .  6,576,591  5,531,796 

-September  .  5,876,496  5,730,935 

October  .  6,665,321  6,269,179 

November  .  6,165,536  6,193,314 

December  .  5,944,506  6,115,427 


Total  . 63,610,578  69,954,299 

Month  1910  1909  1908 

January  .  5,306,618  5,183,345  5,618,339 

February  .  5,031,784  4,576,004  4,503,756 

March  .  5,174,166  6,332,474  4,766,158 

April  .  6,224,396  5,891,176  5,987,221 

May  .  5,679,661  5,063,873  6,088,116 

June  .  5,398,123  4,904,858  5,704,852 

July  .  5,202,059  4,020,765  4,541,606 

August  .  4,996,044  4,198,273  4,599,093 

September  .  4,967,516  4,416,120  5,211,047 

October  .  5,622,005  6,579,759  6,977,497 

November  .  6,071,746  6,027,800  5,839,491 

December  .  6,231,578  5,775,438  5,827,938 


Total  . 64,905,786  61,969,885  64,665,014 


The  percentage  of  the  total  shipments  made  by 
each  company  in  different  months  in  1912  was  as 
follows : 


Allot- 

Year 

July 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Year 

ment. 

1911. 

1912. 

1912. 

1912. 

1912. 

Phila.  &  Rdg....20.50 

18.96 

19.38 

21.53 

20.59 

20.20 

Lehigh 

Valley  ..15.65 

18.02 

18.21 

18.26 

18.65 

18.54 

C.  R.  R 

.  of  N.  T.11.70 

13.18 

13.77 

14.08 

13.42 

13.12 

Del.,  Lac.  &  Wes. 13.35 

14.11 

14.06 

14.55 

13.53 

14.25 

Del.  & 

Hudson..  9.60 

10.30 

10.94 

8.55 

9.69 

10.00 

Penna. 

R.  R . 11.40 

9.28 

8.68 

8.21 

9.82 

8.72 

Erie  .  . 

. 11.20 

12.58 

11.27 

11.35 

11.81 

11.69 

Ont.  & 

West.  . .  .  3.10 

3.57 

3.69 

3.17 

3.32 

3.48 

The 

stocks  of  anthracite  coal  in 

1912 

were 

lower 

than  in  any 

recent 

year. 

Coal 

at  stock- 

ing  points  and  in  yards  was  run  down  to  a  low 
point  during  the  suspension  of  the  mjnes  in  the 
spring,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been 
no  opportunity  to  replish.  The  actual 
amount  of  coal  at  interior  points  is  not  known. 
At  tidewater  stocks  were  340,639  tons  on  De¬ 
cember  31  as  compared  with  712,958  tons  on  that 
date  in  1911.  Tidewater  stocks  at  the  close  of 
the  years  named  have  been  as  follows,  in  tons : 

1912.  1911.  1910.  1909.  1908.  1907. 

Dec.  31.. 340,637  712,948  734,898  1,007,570  899,542  713,620 

It  will  be  noticed  that  tidewater  stocks  at  the 
close  of  1912  were  the  lowest  at  that  period  of 
the  year  for  many  years.  The  tidewater  stocks 
at  the  end  of  each  month  for  five  years  have 
been  as  follows : 

1912.  1911.  1910.  1909.  1908. 


Tan.  31  . 521,283  711,877  869,757  939,532  788,792 

Feb.  28  . 379,775  669,485  892,011  923,725  700,404 

March  31  ...300,366  946,713  1,104,232  1,060,389  825,985 

April  30  _ 126,539  601,916  858,976  842,786  666,678 

May  31  . 125,977  619,395  880,303  890,906  774,448 

June  30  . 289,827  754,910  883,461  907,136  863,644 

July  31  . 380,088  826,396  896,064  1,006,195  886,653 

Aug.  31  _ 388,921  881,202  878,598  1,036,722  858,036 

Sept.  30  _ 417,360  908,785  862,693  1,052,497  934,272 

Oct.  31  . 358,937  818,675  883,567  1,012,299  949,759 

Nov.  30  _ 346,013  754,062  801,735  1,001,088  926,601 

Dec.  31  . 340,637  712,958  734,898  1,007,570  899,542 
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West  Virginia  Has  the  Best  Year  in  Her  History. 


ceding  year.  This  was  due  to  an  explosion  in 
the  Standard  Pocahontas  Coal  Company’s  mine. 
August  1.  1911,  and  in  the  Bottom  Creek  Coal 
&  Coke  Company’s  mine,  November  20,  1911, 
and  in  the  Jed  Coal  &  Coke  Company’s  mine, 
March  26,  1912.  Had  it  not  been  for  these 
unfortunate  accidents,  the  number  of  persons 


Cn.\RLESTOX,  \V.  Ya.,  January  16. — The  De¬ 
partment  of  klines  has  completed  and  delivered 
to  the  state  printers  its  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  ISO,  1912,  and  the  following 
statistics  taken  from  this  report,  as  will  be  seen, 
show  a  general  increase  in  the  mining  Itusiness, 


killed  inside  and  seventeen  outside  the  mines. 
There  were  840  non- fatal  accidents,  I.IO  of  which 
occurred  inside  and  eighty-three  outside.  This 
shows  an  increase  of  seventy-nine  fatal  accidetits 
and  twenty-one  non-fatal  accidents  over  the  pre- 


West  Virginia  Mining  Record  Told  in  Tabulated  Form. 


Number  of  counties  in  which  coal  is  mined  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  . . 

Number  of  firms  operating  on  a  commercial  scale . 

Number  of  openings  of  all  kinds  subject  to  the  mining  law 
Number  of  tons  (2,240  lbs.)  of  pick  mined  coal  from  com¬ 
mercial  mines  . 

Number  of  tons  (2,240  lbs.)  of  machine  mined  coal  from 

commercial  mines  . 

Total  number  of  tons  (3,240  lbs.)  of  coal  from  commercial 

mines  . •. . 

Estimated  number  of  tons  of  coal  from  small  mines  (tons 

of  2,240  lbs.) . 

Total  number  of  tons  of  coal  from  all  mines  (tons  of  2,240 

lbs.)  . . 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  converted  into  coke  (tons  of  2,240 

.  lbs.)  . ' . . 

Number  of  tons  of  coke  manufactured  (tons  of  2,000  lbs.) 

Total  value  of  coal  at  mines . 

Total  value  of  coke  at  ovens . 

N’alue  of  ton  of  coal  at  the  mines  (tons  of  2,240  lbs.).... 
\'alue  of  ton  of  coke  at  the  ovens  (tons  of  2,200  lbs.).... 

Number  of  mining  machines  in  use . 

.■\verage  number  of  coke  ovens  in  use . 

Number  of  days  mines  were  in  operation . 

Number  of  days  were  in  operation . 

Number  of  pick  miners  employed  in  commercial  coal  mines 
Number  of  machine  operators  and  miners  employed  in  com¬ 
mercial  coal  mines  . 

Number  of  underground  laborers  in  commercial  coal  mines 
Number  of  outside  employes  connected  with  the  commercial 

coal  mines  . .  . 

Number  of  coke  employes . 

Total  number  of  men  employed  at  the  commercial  coal 

mines  and  coke  ovens . 

Number  of  men  killed  . 

Number  of  men  injured  non-fatally . 

Number  of  men  employed  per  each  man  killed . 

Number  of  men  employed  per  each  man  injured . . 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  in  commercial  mines  per 

each  fatality  . 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  in  commercial  mines  per 

each  non-fatality  . 

Number  of  wives  left  widows . 

Number  of  children  left  fatherless . 

.Acres  of  coal  worked  out . 

Tons  of  coal  produced  in  commercial  mines  per  miner  (pick 

and  machine  miners  included) . 

-Average  earnings  of  each  pick  miner  per  year . ! 

.•'verage  earnings  of  each  pick  miner  per  month . 

-Average  price  per  ton  of  coal  (tons  of  2,240  lbs.)  for 
mining  run-of-mine  coal . 


For  Year 
Ending  Tune 
30th,  1912. 

31 

•1.57 

817 

28, 814. .581 
30.4t>7,i;'3 

59.281.774 
300.000 

59.581.774 

2,955,581 
1,992,697 
$56,602,685.30 
$  3,606,781.57 


For  Year 
Ending  June 
30th,  1911. 

3.3 

424 

790 

27,341.1  13 
26,392,073 
53,733,186 
300,000 
54,033,186 


Increase 
of  1912 
Over  1911. 


33 

26 

1,473,468 

4,075,120 

5,548,588 

5,548,588 


.95 
1.81 
2,307 
6,957 
224 
140 
21,879 

21,697 

13,277 

10,461 

2,297 

69,61 1 
409 
840 
170 
S3 

144,943 

70,573 

172 

425 

11,240.67 

1,048 

618.52 

51.54 

.47 


.98  . 

1.87 
2,158 
9,019  . 

194 
179 
21,247 

20,697 
15,888  . 

9,994 

2,868 

70,044 

332 

819 

213  . 

86  . 

101,847  . 

65,608 

133 

365 

10,801.83 

1,404 
570.48  $ 

47.54  $ 

■4414$ 


Decrease 
of  1912 
Under  1911. 


4,043,724  . 

2,694,047  . 

$52,952,522,28  $  3.650,163.02 

$  5,037,867.89  . 
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”36 

632 

1,000 
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1,088,143 

701,350 

$1,431,086.32 
$  .03 

$  .06 

. '2,062 

. 39 


2,611 


571 

1,033 


43 

3 

16,904 


4,965 

39 

60 

438.84 


356 


48.04 

4.00 

■02  V, 


within  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  over  all  pre¬ 
ceding  records. 

The  total  coal  production  during  the  fiscal 
yeai  was  59,581,774  gross  tons  of  coal  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5,548,588  gross  tons  over  the  year  end- 
i"'.g  June  30,  1911,  or  10.26  per  cent. 

The  coke  production  was  1,993,697  net  tons,  a 
decrease  of  701,350  net  tons  under  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1911,  or  26.03  per  cent. 

The  increased  production  of  coal  exceeded  the 
expectations  this  year,  due  to  the  extreme  short¬ 
age  of  labor  throughout  the  state,  car  supply  and 
l(;cal  labor  troubles  at  various  different  places. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  production  was  in¬ 
creased  by  a  very  substantial  margin. 

The  Department  of  Mines  of  West  Virginia 
during  the  past  twelve  months  made  more  than 
2, .5(10  official  inspections  of  mines  in  the  state, 
which  keeps  it  closely  in  touch  with  the  detailed 
crmflitions  at  the  various  mines  throughout  the 
state  and  the  inspectors  report  that  there  is  a 
\cry  marked  improvement  in  mining  conditions 
in  every  regard. 

The  total  value  of  the  coal  T)roduced  this 
year  (".IP-.'iS  1.774  cross  tons)  was  $.'>6,602,685.30 
and  the  total  value  of  the  coke  ( 1,992,697  net 
toi'^)  was  .$3,605,781.57,  which  made  a  general 
average  of  all  the  coal  prt)duced,  net  the 
operator^,  ninctv-five  cents  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars 
mines  .-ml  the  coke  brought  an  average  yield  to 
the  operators  of  $1.81  per  ton  f.  n.  b.  cars  mines. 

During  the  year  the  mines  worked  an  average 
of  224  days,  employing,  including  su[)crintendenfs, 
ndne  fr  remen.  fire  bosses,  store  managers,  store 
and  f  Fee  clerks,  miners  and  other  mine  workers, 
a  total  of  79  781  persons.  Of  this  number  there 
were  approxim.atelv  fifty  per  cent  white  .Amer¬ 
icans  aufl  13,103  negroes,  the  balance  being  for¬ 
eign  labor. 

Quite  a  number  of  improvements  have  been 
made  at  the  ohl  plants,  as  well  as  opening  up 
and  rc-cf|nii)pirg  new  mines.  Within  the  year, 
there  were  t\>enty-one  new  mines  put  into  opera¬ 
tion,  thirtv-four  power  plants  installed  and 
twentv-eight  tipples  built. 

There  were  400  lives  lost  in  connection  with 
mine  operations,  392  of  which  number  were 


killed  and  injured  by  usual  causes  would  have 
been  reduced  very  substantially. 

Exclusive  of  the  lives  lost  in  the  explosions, 
the  greater  percentage  was  caused  by  falls  of  roof 
and  coal  and  from  the  reports  received  in  con¬ 
nection  with  accidents  from  this  cause,  at  least 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  them  are  caused  from 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  persons  killed  or 
injured,  due  to  their  putting  off  attending  to 
the  bad  roof. 


Contracts  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a 
large  central  power  plant  to  furnish  power  for 
various  bituminous  mines,  in  the  Lee  county  sec¬ 
tion  of  Virginia,  have  been  placed.  A  company 
promoted  by  Benjamin  L.  Dulayne,  to  be  known 
as  the  Electric  Transmission  Company,  is  hav¬ 
ing  this  work  done.  The  units  provided  for  in 
these  contracts  represent  an  expenditure  of  $300,- 
000.  The  first  work  to  be  accomplished  will  in¬ 
clude  fifty  miles  of  transmission  line,  extending 
to  all  parts  of  the  Black  Mountain  coal  fields, 
and  thence  to  Toms  Creek,  Stone.ga,  and  other 
operations  in  Wise  county.  The  purpose  of  this 
cvntral  plant  is  to  do  away  with  individual  steam 
plants  scattered  throughout  the  coal  fields,  and  to 
substitute  electric  power  over  transmitting  lines. 


A  Welfare  Dinner. 


The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  very  interesting  photograph  taken  Christ¬ 
mas  week  at  a  welfare  dinner  given  the  employes 
of  the  Masco  Iron  Company  by  Walter  Simms, 
president,  and  E.  L.  Mohn,  vice-president,  of  the 
company  at  the  mine  in  Barton,  Maryland.  As 
related  by  the  officials,  the  event  must  have  been 
an  impressive  one  from  the  interest  taken  in  the 
innovation  for  their  district  and  a  study  of  the 
faces  reveals  a  typical  class  of  miners  for  nearly 
all  sections.  One  of  the  surprises  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphians  was  the  oratorical  ability  of  the  com¬ 
mon  miners  as  displayed  in  their  after  dinner 
speeches.  They  not  only  expressed  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  welfare  spirit  of  their  employers, 
but  showed  it  so  keenly  in  their  remarks  that 
one  of  the  officials  says  he  gladly  admits  that 
he  shed  a  few  tears  sharing  the  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  men.  He  says  he  has  attended 
many  banquets  in  Philadelphia  where  great  speak¬ 
ers  held  the  hearers,  but  their  eloquence  was  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  genuineness  of  the  miners’  plain 
words  inspired  by  real  emotions.  If  the  cost  of 
living  advances  a  thousand  per  cent,  this  com¬ 
pany  expects  to  continue  its  welfare  work  every 
year  whether  dividends  accrue  or  not. 


Masco  Iron  Company’s  Welfare  Dinner. 
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A  City  Where  No  Dealer  Delivers  His  Own  Coal. 


"Ruts”  is  tlie  one  word  which  best  expresses 
tlie  progress  of  humans.  Generally  speaking, 
their  fortunes  are  invested  in  a  business  that  is 
equipped  by  custom  rather  than  by  study  for  a 
certain  method  of  operation.  The  people  become 
so  accustomed  to  these  conditions  that  it  grows 
to  be  a  habit  which  they  are  reluctant  to  sacri¬ 
fice  for  the  new  and  probably  better  way  that  is 
constantly  being  offered  by  new  minds  and  new 
capital.  These  things  that  demand  consideration 
and  patronage,  but  the  people  yield  reluctantly. 
Slowly  they  learn  the  inefficiency  of  the  old,  and 
pass  to  the  new  condition,  gradually  deserting  the 
old,  which  either  passes  out  of  existence  or  re¬ 
establishes  itself  in  compliance  with  the  most 
modern  methods.  The  process  is  a  slow  evolu¬ 
tion  that  strives  at  all  times  to  protect  itself 
against  loss,  and  at  the  same  time  pass  to  some¬ 
thing  better. 

But,  the  great  illusive  mystery  in  the  whole 
process  is :  What  is  the  better  way  and  what  the 


better  equipment?  This  is  the  most  difficult 
problem  for  the  coal  man  to  solve,  and  I  find 
that  he  generally  solves  it  according  to  his  in¬ 
telligence  and  the  extent  of  his  experience.  He 
thinks  that  conditions  that  confront  him  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other  fellow’s,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  same  remedy  will,  as  a  general  thing, 
fully  satisfy  both.  However,  the  new  way  is  not 
always  the  best. 

This  latter  is  the  opinion  of  the  coal  dealers 
in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  who  have  never  delivered 
their  coal  to  the  consumer  since  the  beginning 
of  the  sale  of  coal  in  that  city.  They  do  not 
know  from  experienee  which  is  the  cheaper  way, 
for  they  have  never  tried  but  the  one.  They 
seem  to  have  no  inclination  whatever  to  own  their 
delivery  equipment.  The  coal  has  always  been 
carted  by  draymen.  The  system  has  proved  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.  A  charge  of  sixty  cents  a 
ton  is  made  by  the  draymen  for  delivering  in  the 
city  limits.  Out  of  the  city,  the  rate  is  regulated 
by  the  time  required  for  delivery.  A  special  rate 
of  thirty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  ton  is  made  on  de¬ 
livering  coal  to  factories.  Each  dealer  has  his 
regular  draymen,  but  immediately  calls  for  extra 
help  when  required.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
deliver  coal  quickly  and  without  a  day’s  delay. 

This  prompt  service  is  expected  by  the  natives, 
but  newcomers  are  usually  much  surprised.  Deal¬ 
ers  in  other  eities  frequently  take  several  days 
to  deliver  when  rushed  with  orders.  An  effort 
is  made  by  the  dealer  to  give  the  drayman  long 
and  short  hauls,  alternately,  thereby  averaging 
up  the  distance  and  time  required. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Newburgh  is  a 


By  Traveler. 

(Of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  The  Black  Diamond.) 


Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Dealers  Have  Always 
Depended  on  Draymen  and  Make  Speed 
in  Delivering  Coal — Handling  Coal  Be¬ 
tween  Two  Small  Yards. 


very  hilly  city,  chutes  can  be  used  for  storing 
about  seventy  five  per  cent  of  the  coal,  the  re¬ 
maining  twenty-five  per  cent  is  dumped  on  the 
ground.  The  consumer  hires  a  coal  carrier  to 
store  it,  for  forty  cents  a  ton.  In  such  instances 
the  consumer  is  paying  one  dollar  a  ton  for  de¬ 
livery. 

In  Philadelphia  the  small  dealers  add  one  dol¬ 


lar  to  the  cost  of  their  coal,  which  covers  cost 
of  delivery  and  their  profit. 

It  is  estimated  in  various  cities  that  dealers 
lose  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  ton  on  de¬ 
liveries.  But  this  loss  is  relative  and  will 
naturally  occur  unless  fully  covered  in  the  price 
of  the  coal.  Cost  of  delivering  a  ton  of  coal 
varies  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  ton,  this 
being  the  opinion  of  many  dealers  all  over  the 
country.  This  cost  must  be  paid  by  the  consumer 
and  it  makes  practically  no  difference  whether  it 
is  paid  to  the  dealer  in  the  price  of  coal  or  to 
the  drayman.  So  the  only  advantages  I  can  see 
in  the  Newburgh  way  is  that  coal  is  delivered 
more  promptly,  and  the  dealer  is  relieved  from 
the  worry  of  operating  a  carting  business  at  a 
profit  and  not  a  loss. 

In  my  travels,  I  find  many  instances  where  a 
dealer  has  installed  certain  modern  equipment 
which  he  uses  in  conjunction  with  the  old 
methods,  thereby  losing  the  more  efficient  and 
profitable  results  that  might  be  attained  by  a 
small  additional  expenditure. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of 
this  is  shown  by  George  S.  Weller,  of  No.  401 
Broadway,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  his  present  ar¬ 
rangement  for  handling  coal.  Twenty-two  years 
ago,  Mr.  Weller  began  with  a  small  yard  at  the 
above  address,  of  about  .iOO  tons  capacity,  which 
has  since  been  increased  to  between  C.ooo  and 
7,000  tons. 

This  yard  is  located  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  Erie  Railroad.  There  is  a  street  run¬ 
ning  directly  from  the  yard  to  the  railroad  and 
with  only  a  slight  grade.  It  is  at  this  location 


on  the  railroad  that  Mr.  Weller  built  a  small 
pocket  of  250-ton  capacity,  several  years  ago,  and 
installed  a  three-ton  .A.lco  truck  to  haul  the  coal 
from  the  pocket  to  the  yard.  The  trip  is  made 
in  about  ten  minutes,  and  the  load  is  nearer  four 
tons  than  three,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  trips 
being  made  daily.  This  truck,  it  is  claimed,  does 
the  work  of  four  teams.  At  the  yard,  an  ele¬ 
vated  plank  road  has  been  built,  sloping  up  from 
the  entrance  to  an  elevation  of  about  ten  feet 
and  makes  a  semi-circle  loop  around  the  yard 
This  driveway  is  covered  similarly  to  railroad 
trestles.  The  car  is  driven  over  the  bin  in  which 
the  coal  is  to  be  stored  and  there  it  is  allowed  to 
drop  from  the  chute  in  the  side  of  the  car  to 
the  ground.  The  coal  is  shoveled  into  the 
wagons  in  the  old  way.  When  screening  is  nec¬ 
essary,  it  has  to  be  shoveled  over  the  ordinary 
yard  screen.  This  roadways  could  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  feet  higher,  and  small,  inexpensive  pockets 
could  have  been  built  beneath  where  automatic 
loading  and  screening  could  be  accomplished, 
which  would  have  doubled  the  efficiency  of  this 
yard. 

The  drayman  is  the  principal  loser  of  time  in 
the  present  way  of  handling.  Should  a  pocket 
and  automatic  method  of  loading  be  installed, 
■  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Mr.  Weller  could  cut 
the  cost  of  delivery^  Therefore  he  does  not  see 
fit  to  bear  the  expense  of  installing  pockets  un¬ 
less  delivery  charges  could  be  reduced.  But  there 
is  another  phase  to  this  situation  that  is  a  vital 
one.  Cleaner  and  better  grade  coal  could  be  de¬ 
livered,  which  is  a  splendid  advertisement  to  any 
dealer. 


To  Make  Another  Attack. 


Washington,  January  Ri. — .Attorney-General 
W’ickersham,  it  is  understood  tonight,  has  de¬ 
cided  to  further  attack  the  so-called  hard-coal 
trust  ■  in  civil  proceedings  under  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law.  1  his  was  the  result  of  a  confer¬ 
ence  here  today  between  the  .Attorney-General 
and  James  C.  AIcReynolds  of  New  A’ork,  who 
was  the  Government’s  counsel  in  the  anthracite 
trust  suit  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

1  he  new  suit,  it  is  said,  will  be  directed  against 
the  so-called  minor  combinations  of  coal-carrying 
railroads  and  coal  companies  in  the  Pennsylvania 
fields,  charges  against  which  were  dismissed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  without  prejudice,  in  its  re¬ 
cent  decision  because  they  were  held  to  have  been 
improperly  incorporated  in  the  Government’s 
original  general  bill  against  the  trust. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Mr. 
AIcReynolds  refused  to  discuss  the  situation,  but 
it  was  learned  that  the  .Attorney-General  had  in¬ 
trusted  a  further  move  to  clear  up  the  whole 
coal  situation  to  the  care  of  Mr.  AIcReynolds, 
who  will  be  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the 
bill  and  the  conduct  of  the  suit,  to  be  filed  at  an 
early  date. 

By  direction  of  the  Attorney-General  Air.  AIc- 
Reynolds  has  been  studying  for  several  weeks 
the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  upon 
conditions  in  the  hard-coal  fields.  He  made  his 
report  today,  and  is  said  to  have  recommended 
pursuing  the  question. 

The  minor  combinations  not  passed  upon  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  left  for  future  consid¬ 
eration  and  possible  action,  were  those  alleged  to 
have  been  created  in  1898  by  the  absorption  of 
the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  by  the 
Erie;  in  1901  by  the  acquisition  by  the  Reading 
Company,  which  owned  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  Railway  and  a  coal  company  by  a  similar 
name,  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  with  its  coal 
companies;  in  1899  by  the  acquisition  by  the  Erie 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  projecting  a  new  railroad,  the  Dela¬ 
ware  A^alley  &•  Kingston. 

The  Supreme  Court  ordered  the  dissolution 
of  the  railroad  control  of  the  Temple  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  cancellation  of  the  contracts  by 
which  railroad-owned  coal  companies  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  anthracite  fields  had  purchased  the  out- 
init  of  independent  mines.  Negotiations  between 
the  .Attorney-General  and  representatives  of  the 
defendants  will  be  undertaken  within  a  short 
time,  it  is  believed,  to  frame  a  decree  to  carry 
out  the  Supreme  Court’s  mandate. 


George  S.  Weller’s  Truck  Used  for  A/Iaking  Inter-Yard  Transfers. 
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Illinois  Central  Issues  a  New  Circular  on  Cars. 


The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  issued  cir¬ 
cular  No.  !)(),  which  embodies  the  new  car  rules 
whicli  are  the  efifort  of  that  railroad  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  It  will  be  remeni- 
hered  that  the  Commission  said  that  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  had  acted  in  apparently  good 
faith  in  submitting  this  matter  for  hearing  and 
t  rather  relied  upon  the  Illinois  Central  to 
comply  with  its  suggestions  without  the  for¬ 
mality  of  an  order.  It  had  suggested,  however, 
that  before  issuing  its  circular  there  should 
be  a  meeting  of  the  operators  and  the  Illinois 
Central  to  agree  upon  the  terms  and  phrasing 
of  the  new  circular. 

It  seems  that  the  Illinois  Central  officials 
have  had  some  experience  with  the  operators 
and  know  the  difficulty  they  have  of  arriving 
at  an  understanding  of  what  they  want.  To 
avoid  any  long-drawn  controversy  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  took  the  short  cut  and  issued  the 
circular  without  conference.  This  has  aroused 
considerable  antagonism,  especially  so  since 
rule  No.  fi  is  phrased  in  such  a  way  as  to  do 
i  considerable  injustice  to  the  operators.  Rule 

as  will  he  noticed  by  reference  to  the  rules 
irinted  lielow,  provides  that  if  any  car  is  left 
iver  unloaded  from  any  day,  or  if  any  loaded 
:ar  is  not  shipped,  the  mine  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  on  that  day  to  have  been  given  one  hun- 
Ired  per  cent  of  its  rated  capacity.  This  may 
lave  been  merely  a  blunder  in  phraseology, 
riie  fault  in  it  lies  in  that  the  Illinois  Cen- 
;ral  does  not  obligate  itself  to  place  cars  for 
oading  at  any  specified  time  of  day.  It  might 
Dlace  a  car  at  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the 
ifternoon  and  still  rate  the  mine  with  one 
lundred  per  cent  of  its  capacity  if  that  car 
vere  not  loaded.  Under  this  rule,  neither  does 
he  Illinois  Central  obligate  itself  to  take  the 
:oal  away  from  the  mines  when  it  has  been 
oaded.  By  the  railroad’s  dereliction  the  coal 
nines  might  be  penalized.  It  is  going  to  be 
necessary  to  re-draft  rule  (i  and  make  some 
ither  changes  in  the  rules,  and  thus  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  will  have  to  hold  the  conference 
.vitli  the  operators  after  all. 

The  new  circular  90  issued  by  the  Illinois 
Hentral,  reads  as  follows: 

Cmk  aco,  January  2,  19i:!. — Rules  .governing  the 
ating  of  coal  mines  and  distribution  of  coal  cars 
uring  the  periods  of  coal  car  shortage,  effective 
anuary  5,  1913: 

1.  Mine  ratings  shall  be  arrived  at  by  taking 
lie  total  tonnage  produced  and  shipped  by  the 
line  during  the  month,  dividing  it  by  the  number 
f  hours  the  mine  has  worked  in  producing  it, 
nd  multiplying  the  (|UOtient  by  the  numher  of 
ours  in  the  recognized  working  day,  thus  deter- 
lining  the  daily  rating  of  the  mines.  In  de¬ 
ermining  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  each 
lai  the  time  shall  be  counted  from  the  time  when 
he  mine  begins  to  hoist  coal  until  the  hoisting 
if  coal  finally  ceases  for  that  day,  makin.g  deduc- 
ion  for  the  noon  intermission.  A  rating  so  de- 
irmined  shall  be  revised  monthly  during  the  car 
hortage  period.  '1  he  rating  had  by  a  mine 
luring  the  last  month  of  the  car  shortage  jieriod 
cill  he  its  rating  for  the  first  month  of  the  next 
ai  shortage  period. 

2.  I'.ach  mine  shall  be  furnished  the  percent- 
ge  of  the  available  car  siipjily  based  upon  its 
ating  as  above  determined,  except  that  junction 
nine  served  by  one  carrier  other  than  the  Illi- 
lois  Central  shall  be  rated  at  seventy-five  cents 
if  its  daily  capacity,  and  a  junction  mine  served 
y  two  carriers  other  than  the  Illinois  Central 
hall  be  rated  at  fifty  cent  of  its  daily  capacity, 
Mch  daily  capacity  being  ascertained  as  provided 
11  Rule  1.  On  days,  however,  when  a  junction 
line  served  by  one  carrier  other  than  the  Illi- 
ois  Central  orders  and  receives  no  cars  from  the 
ther  carrier,  its  rating  for  that  day  shall  be  its 
till  capacity,  or  one  and  one-third  times  its  rat- 
iig.  ()n  days  when  a  junction  mine,  served  liy 
wo  carriers  other  than  the  Illinois  Central,  or- 
ers  and  receives  cars  from  only  one  such  other 
arrier,  its  rating  for  that  day  shall  he  seventy- 
ve  per  cent  of  its  capacity,  or  one  and  one-half 
imes  its  rating.  On  days  when  a  junction  mine, 
erved  by  two  carriers  other  than  the  Illinois 
Central  orders  and  receives  no  cars  from  such 
arriers,  its  rating  for  that  day  shall  be  its  full 
apacity  (ir  two  times  its  rating.  Junction  point 
lines  will  advise  the  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central 
lailroad  not  later  than  4 :()()  p.  m.  each  day 
iihen  it  is  not  their  intention  to  order  and  receive 


Rule  Six  Contains  Some  Provisions  which 
Are  Highly  Objectionable  and  Must  be 
Reissued — Mines  May  be  Penalized. 

cars  from  one  or  more  carriers  other  than  the 
Illinois  Central  on  the  following  day. 

3.  Mines  having  a  river  outlet  will  be  treated 
on  the  same  basis  as  junction  mines.  A  river 
mine,  served  by  no  rail  carrier  otiier  than  the 
Illinois  Central  will  be  rated  at  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  its  daily  capacity,  and  a  river  mine,  served 
by  one  rail  carrier  other  than  the  Illinois  Central, 
will  be  rated  at  fifty  per  cent  of  its  daily  capacity, 
such  daily  capacities  being  ascertained  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  Rule  1.  Un  days,  however,  when  a 
river  mine,  served  by  no  rail  carrier  other  than 
the  Illinois  Central,  ships  no  coal  via  the  river, 
its  rating  for  that  day  shall  be  its  full  capacity 
or  one  and  one-third  times  its  rating.  On  days 
when  a  river  mine,  served  by  one  rail  carrier 
other  than  the  Illinois  Central,  shall  ship  no  coal 
via  the  river,  its  rating  for  that  day  shall  be  sev¬ 
enty-five  per  cent  of  its  capacity  or  one  and  one- 
half  times  its  rating.  On  days  when  a  river  mine, 
served  by  one  rail  carrier  other  than  the  Illinois 
Central,  shall  neither  ship  coal  via  the  river  nor 
order  and  receive  cars  from  such  other  rail  car¬ 
rier,  its  rating  shall  be  its  full  capacity  or  two 
times  its  ratings.  Mines  having  a  river  outlet 
w'ill  advise  the  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road  not  later  than  4  :00  p.  m.  each  da}',  when  it 
is  not  their  intention  to  ship  via  river,  or  order 
and  receive  cars  from  such  other  rail  carriers  on 
the  following  day. 


On  Saturday  evening,  January  4th,  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  at  Gary, 
\V,  Va.,  gave  its  annual  “Safety  Boosting’’ 
banquet.  Two  hundred  persons  were  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  were 
marked. 

The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
evergreens  of  spruce  and  rhododendron,  and 
was  brilliantly  lighted.  The  object  of  the  ban¬ 
quet  was  to  discuss  the  prevention  of  acci¬ 
dents  to  employes,  and  the  decorations  and 
everything  in  connection  with  the  banquet 
was  arranged  to  impress  this  more  forcibly 
upon  the  minds  of  all  present.  On  the  front 
of  the  hall,  facing  the  people  as  they  entered 
the  slogan  of  the  company  “Safety  the  First 
Consideration,”  was  printed  in  large  letters. 
The  invitations  also  were  decorated  with  short 
statements  such  as  “When  in  doubt,  take  the 
safe  course,”  “The  prevention  of  accidents 
and  injuries  by  all  possible  means,  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  duty  which  everyone  owes,  not  to  him¬ 
self  alone,  but  also  to  his  fellow  workmen,” 
etc.,  and  even  the  cigars  which  were  served 
bore  the  hrand  “Safety  First.” 

h'or  several  years  the  United  States  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  has  been  making  special  effort 
to  reduce  accidents  to  its  employes,  and  while 
the  management  feels  that  they  have  not  made 
the  progress  they  should,  the  figures  for  the 
past  four  years  show  decided  improvement. 
For  the  year  1913  the  total  tons  of  coal  pro¬ 
duced  per  fatal  accident  inside  increased  forty- 
nine  per  cent  over  the  year  1911,  104  per  cent 
over  the  year  1910,  and  190  per  cent  over  the 
year  1909. 

In  order  to  give  the  officials  an  incentive 
to  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  dangers 
which  might  be  the  cause  of  accidents,  the 
company  gives  a  premium  to  its  foremen  and 
assistant  foremen,  who  have  a  clear  accident 
record,  each  month,  and  a  special  feature  of 
the  banquet  was  the  “Foreman’s  Honor  Table,” 
at  which  were  seated  nineteen  foremen  and 
assistants  who  have  a  clear  accident  record  of 
six  months  or  longer,  some  as  long  as  seven¬ 
teen  months.  These  men  after  having  a  clear 
accident  record  for  six  consecutive  months, 
receive  a  special  premium  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-live  dollars  per  month. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  improvement 
that  has  already  been  made  in  the  prevention 
of  accidents,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company 
to  put  forth  a  still  greater  effort  to  reduce 
accidents  for  the  year  1913.  Each  day  during 


4.  Illinois  Central  cars,  private  cars,  all  for¬ 
eign  cars,  foreign  railway  fuel  cars  used  for  com¬ 
pany  fuel  siipjily  (except  cars  placed  at  mines 
where  this  company  takes  the  entire  output  for 
company  fuel  purposes),  placed  for  loading  at 
mines,  will  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
charged  against  the  percenta.ge  of  cars  to  which 
each  mine  is  entitled. 

.9.  Cars  will  not  be  furnished  to  make  up 
shortage  of  production  due  to  mine  failures. 

().  When  a  mine  works  until, the  usual  closing- 
time  on  any  particular  day  and  leaves  over  cars 
furnished  by  this  company,  either  empty  or  loaded 
and  not  hilled,  the  mine  will  be  charged  with 
having  received  from  this  company  lOO  per  cent 
of  a  car  supply  for  that  day.  If  the  mine  does 
not  work  until  the  usual  closing  time  on  any 
particular  day,  cars  left  over  empty  or  loaded 
and  not  billed  will  be  counted  against  the  dis¬ 
tributive  shares  of  the  mines  for  the  following 
day  or  days..  In  computing  the  number  of  cars 
left  over,  cars  partly  loaded  will  not  be  counted, 

7.  Operators  will  furnish  the  division  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  having 
jurisdiction,  with  a  daily  statement  in  writing  of 
the  hours  worked  and  tonnage  shipped. 

8.  A  record  of  the  ratings  of  mines  and  of 
car  distribution  for  all  mines  will  be  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  division  superintendent,  having  juris¬ 
diction,  which  will  be  open  to  inspection  of  au¬ 
thorized  representatives  of  mine  operators.  Simi¬ 
lar  record  will  be  kept  in  the  office  of  superin¬ 
tendent  of  transportation,  Chicago,  III,  which 
will  also  be  open  to  inspection  of  authorized 
representatives  of  the  mine  operators. 


the  year  there  will  be  mailed  to  every  superin¬ 
tendent.  mine  foreman  and  assistant  mine  fore¬ 
man  of  the  company  a  short  description  of 
some  accident  which  has  occurred  during  the 
preceding  }'ears,  with  a  statement  showing 
how  to  avoid  similar  accidents.  This  is  done 
so  that  each  foreman  and  assistant  will  have 
the  question  of  accidents  brought  directly  to 
his  attention  each  day.  These  same  notices 
will  also  be  posted  at  the  mines  each  day  so 
that  it  will  also  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  workmen  as  they  enter  the  mines  in  the 
morning. 

When  coffee  was  served,  the  following  ad¬ 
dresses  were  delivered,  with  Edward  O’Toole, 
general  superintendent,  acting  as  toastmastr: 

Underground  Management  of  Coal  Mines,  with  a  View 
to  Eliminating  Accidents  to  Operatives,  in  Actual  Mining, 
or  at  the  Working  Face. — James  Booth,  Mine  Foreman. 

Underground  Management  of  Coal  Mines,  with  a  View 
to  Eliminating  Accidents  to  Operatives  in  the  Transport¬ 
ation  Department. — J.  V.  Rhodes,  Mine  Foreman. 

Underground  Management  of  Coal  Mines,  with  a  View 
to  Eliminating  Accidents  to  Operatives  from  Gas  and 
Dust  Explosions. — A.  H.  Hahn,  Mine  Foreman. 

A  short  talk  from  the  Assistant  Mine  Foreman’s 
“Honor  Talile”  on  “How  to  Keep  a  Clear  Accident 
Record.’’ — Joseph  Andring,  Asst.  Mine  Foreman. 

Inspection  of  Mines,  with  a  V’iew  to  Eliminating  Acci¬ 
dents  to  Operatives. — W.  P.  Kearns,  Mine  Inspector. 

Mining  Engineering,  Relative  to  ('oal  Mines,  with  a 
\’iew  to  Eliminating  Accidents  to  Operatives. — H.  W. 
Saunders,  Division  Engineer. 

Mechanical  Engineering,  Relative  to  Coal  Mines,  with  a 
View  to  Eliminating  Accidents  to  Operatives. — C.  II. 
Williams,  Mechanical  Engineer. 

Electrical  Engineering,  Relative  to  Coal  Mines,  with  a 
View  to  Eliminating  Accidents  to  Operatives. — Eli  Clem¬ 
ens.  Chief  Electrician. 

Superintending  of  Coal  Mines,  with  a  View  to  Eliminat¬ 
ing  Accidents  to  Operatives. — F.  A,  Kearns,  W.  W.  Hard¬ 
ing,  A.  N.  Harris  and  H.  T.  Graham,  Superintendents. 

Statistics  on  Accidents. — H.  N.  Eavenson,  Chief  En¬ 
gineer. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  ex-officials  of 
the'  company,  W.  K.  Wilson,  at  present  super¬ 
intendent  for  the  Pond  Creek  Coal  Company, 
Williamson,  W.  'Va.,  and  A.  J.  Stewart,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  car  allottment  commission.  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  Railway  Company,  Bluefield, 
W.  Va.  Short  addresses  were  also  made  by 
W.  H.  Bush,  assistant  trainmaster  for  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  Railway  Company,  Wilcoe,  W. 
Va.,  and  D.  J.  h'.  Strother,  attorney-at-law. 
Welch,  W.  Va.,  all  of  which  were  to  the  point 
and  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

James  Booth,  superintendent  of  No.  10 
plant,  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  necessity 
of  disciiiline  in  the  mine.  He  stated  that  it 
was  not  only  necessary  to  instruct  the  men 
(Concluded  on  page  33.) 


“Safety  First”  Is  a  Banquet  Theme. 
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the  explosion  had  occurred.  It  was  not  just 
a  puff  of  smoke  forced  out  the  minute  the 
ventilating  current  was  restored;  it  was  a 
tremendous  volume  completely  filling  the  mine 
opening  and  continuing  to  pour  out  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  No  one  can  look  at  this  pic¬ 
ture  without  appreciating  how  all  but  im- 
jiossible  it  would  he  for  any  human  to  live  in 


We  are  going  to  tell  this  story  mainly  in 
pictures.  It  is  a  story  of  what  has  happened; 
what  does  happen,  and  what  is  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  a  mine  when  dust  has  been  or  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  collect,  to  catch  fire  and  to  explode. 

The  reason  that  we  are  going  to  let  the 
pictures  do  most  of  the  talking  is  that  we 
are  following,  in  this  particular  instance,  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Holmes,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Dr.  Holmes  is  a  great  believer  in 
forceful  illustrations  when  he  has  an  important 
lesson  to  teach.  In  this  case  we  are  but  trying 
to  pass  on  one  of  his  great  public  lessons  and 


Pictures  Taken  Following  the  Explosion 
at  the  Government  Mine  at  Bruceton 
Tell  Their  Own  Story — A  Few  Simple 
Things  Render  Coal  Dust  Harmless. 

number  of  operators,  mining  engineers  and 
mine  inspectors. 

One  of  the  pictures  shows  the  smoke  and 
afterdamp  being  driven  out  of  the  main  entry 
by  the  ventilating  current  eleven  minutes  after 


taking  a  few  simple  precautions  against 
dust  explosion,  the  precautions  ought  to  be 
taken.  If  miners  and  operators  can  be  taught 
that  lesson  by  sensational  methods,  then  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  good  work 
even  though — in  the  eyes  of  a  few  male  spin¬ 
sters — the  Government  loses  a  trifle  of  dignity. 

Another  picture  shows  the  displacement  of 
rails,  ties,  posts  and  shelving  caused  by  the 
failure  of  a  brick  stopping  in  the  850  cross-cut 
in  the  mine.  That  is,  a  barrier  had  been  erected 
in  a  by-path  of  this  dust  explosion.  The  ex¬ 
plosion  not  only  tore  down  the  barrier,  but  it 
ripped  out  the  mine  timbers,  tore  up  the  rail¬ 
road  track  and  twisted  the  steel  rails  as  though 
they  were  made  of  bamboo.  We  have  seen  a 
good  many  exhibitions  of  the  force  of  a  mine 
explosion;  we  have  seldom  been  able  to  pic¬ 
ture  them  in  so  graphic  a  fashion.  We  have 
seen  instances  where  mine  cars  have  been 
hurled  along  the  main  entry  and  have  clogged 
the  entrance  to  the  shaft;  we  have  seen  cases 
where  concrete  overcasts  have  been  torn  down 
as  might  be  paper  from  the  wall.  These 
things  occur  in  the  dark  underground  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  mine,  and  are  not  often  brought 
to  general  attention.  Here  is  one  case  where 
the  effect  of  the  explosion  has  been  photo¬ 
graphed.  A  tornado  would  hardly  have  caused 
more  wreckage,  and  a  tornado  is  the  one  thing 
which  the  people  fear  most. 

It  is,  of  course,  out  of  question  to  suppose 
that  any  human  being  standing  or  working- 
in  the  passage  where  such  a  violent  force  was 
exerted,  could  have  come  out  of  the  mine  alive. 
If  such  things  as  these  can  be  avoided  or  can 
he  prevented  by  simple  precautions  to  reduce 
the  explosibility  of  coal  dust,  it  would  seem 
that  no  reasonable  effort  should  be  spared. 

In  another  picture  is  shown  a  pile  of  debris 
carried  into  the  face  of  the  main  entry  by 
the  suction  following  the  explosion  wave.  No 
one  knows  exactly  what  happened  because  no 
one  was  there  at  the  time;  if  anyone  had 
been  there,  he  would  not  be  alive  to  tell  his 
experience.  We  have  to  depend,  therefore,  on 
what  likely  happened  to  explain  this  picture. 
The  explosion  wave  started  from  this  face.  It 
moved  outward  at  an  ever  increasing  speed 
and  ever  increasing  force  toward  the  opening 
of  the  main  entry.  As  it  went,  it  tore  down 
timbers,  some  of  which  it  carried  along  and 
others  of  which,  especially  in  its  early  stages, 
fell  to  the  ground  in  its  wake.  An  explosion 


Here  the  Explosion  Tore  Down  Timbers  and  Destroyed  Tracks  in  a  Cross-Cut. 


such  an  atmosphere  as  must  have  been  in  that 
mine.  The  main  entry — the  only  avenue  of 
escape  for  the  workers,  generally — was  not 
only  filled  with  choking  and  blinding  coal 
smoke,  but  it  was  charged  heavily  with  after¬ 
damp.  The  picture  of  this  deadly  mass  pour¬ 
ing  out  of  the  entry  and  filling  the  opening 
tells  forcefully  and  concretely  why  it  is  that 
so  few  men  ever  come,  alive,  out  of  a  mine 
in  which  there  has  been  an  explosion 
If  that  kind  of  thing  can  be  stopped  by 


is  an  expansion  of  air  and  gases.  These  gases 
expand  in  a  passageway  which  already  is  full; 
consequently,  as  they  expand  they  must  force 
out  of  the  way  some  of  the  air  which  already 
is  there.  The  greater  the  expansion,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  air  which  is  forced  out. 
However,  the  air  driven  out  must  return. 
.\fter  the  explosion  is  over,  the  entry  returns 
to  normal  almost  as  quickly  as  the  abnormal 
developed.  Consequently  the  back-rush  of  air 
is  almost  as  rapid  as  the  outrush  of  the  ex- 


Smoke  and  After  Damp  Issuing  from  Main  Entry  Eleven  Minutes  After  Explosion 


so  we  are  following  his  excellent  example. 
The  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  a  good 
while  ago  knew  that  dust  would  explode. 
He  knew  that  when  a  mine  “lets  loose”  some¬ 
thing  terrible  happens.  The  same  thing  was 
known  by  a  great  many  operators  and  miners. 
But  Dr.  Holmes  saw  that  while  many  knew  this 
fact,  very  few  seemed  to  appreciate  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  it.  Neither  operator  nor  miner 
seemed  to  consider  that  a  mine  explosion  was 
a  thing  which  ever  could  occur  in  their  work¬ 
ings.  Dr.  Holmes  knew  that  they  were  heed¬ 
lessly  "toying  with  death,”  and  he  set  out  to 
make  them  realize  their  great  danger. 

Tliere  was  no  way  of  getting  this  lesson 
forcefully  to  the  miner,  to  the  mine  operator 
and  to  the  public  unless  the  dignified  Bureau 
of  Mines  should  adopt  the  spectacular  method 
of  a  public  demonstration.  The  truth  was  more 
important  than  the  dignity  of  the  public  offi¬ 
cials  and  so  Dr.  Holmes  had  the  Government 
go  to  the  extent  of  opening  an  experimental 
mine  near  Pittsburgh  and  then  of  causing  dust 
explosions  to  occur  in  that  mine.  •  This,  no 
doubt,  was  a  sensational  method  of  teaching, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  people  under¬ 
stand.  The  graphic  is  always  sensational  be¬ 
cause  it  is  forceful  and  because  it  brings  with 
a  jar  a  fact  to  the  mind  which  the  mind  either 
had  not  known  or  had  not  grasped  in  its  full 
significance.  Because  Dr.  Holmes’  method 
was  graphic  and,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent 
sensational,  some  men  with  little  minds  have 
seen  fit  to  criticise. 

This  criticism  is  not  worth  considering 
since,  through  these  sensational  instructions, 
the  miner  and  operator  have  come  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  seriousness  of  dust  explosions  with 
the  satisfying  result  that  the  death  and  acci¬ 
dent  rate  in  mines  has  steadily  decreased.  This 
means  we  have  had  fewer  explosions.  This 
means  that  we  have  had  less  loss  of  life  and 
less  destruction  of  property.  The  sensational 
method  for  that  reason  has  been  profitable  to 
mine  owners;  has  made  more  secure  the  work 
of  the  miner,  and  has  been  worth  while  to 
the  public  at  large. 

On  September  Sfl,  ]9t2,  one  of  these  dust 
explosions  was  created  at  the  Government’s 
experimental  mine  at  Bruceton,  Pa.  It  was 
witnessed  by  a  vast  number  of  miners  and  a 
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plosion  wave.  In  this  particular  case,  Uie  in¬ 
rush  of  air  to  fill  the  jiartial  vacuum  evidently 
caught  up  the  timbers  which  had  fallen  in  the 
wake  of  the  e.xplosion  wave  and  carried  them 
entirely  back  to  the  face  of  the  main  entry 
from  which  the  explosion  started. 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at,  after  seeing 
these  exhibitions,  that  so  much  life  is  de¬ 
stroyed  in  mines.  If  a  workman  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  blighting  effect 
of  the  explosion:  to  be  out  of  the  path  of  the 
smoke  and  afterdamp,  or  not  to  have  been*' 


ing  in  the  course  of  that  dust  explosion,  his 
life  w'ould  have  not  been  worth  a  fraction  of 
a  penny.  It  would  have  been  literally  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  stoutest  man  to  withstand  such 
a  shock  and  survive,  and  yet  when  mine  ex¬ 
plosions  occur  because  coal  dust  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  human  life  is  subject  to  just  such  forces 
as  operated  to  destroy  this  mine  car. 

If  a  thing  of  this  kind  can  be  prevented  by 
a  little  care  taken  to  render  coal  dust  harm¬ 
less,  no  mine  operator  is  doing  his  duty  by  his 
property  and  his  miners  or  by  the  community 


and  in  handling  their  explosives  to  jirevent 
such  a  calamity. 

In  bringing  home  to  both  the  miners  and 
the  operators  the  seriousness  of  dust  explo¬ 
sions,  Dr.  Holmes  is  justified  in  whatever 
method  he  may  choose  to  convey  his  idea  so 
long  as  the  result  is  obtained.  We  believe  that 
the  awful  object  lessons  given  at  Bruceton 
constitute  the  best  possible  way  of  teaching 
the  lesson  which  so  badly  needs  to  be  taught. 


Great  West  Coal  Co. 


James  C.  Dunn,  president  of  the  Great  West 
Coal  Company,  which  holds  under  lease  1,118 
acres  of  land  five  miles  southeast  of  the  business 
center  of  Edmonton,  Alta.,  announces  that  new 
cutting  machines  and  other  equipment  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  this  year  wdth  a  view  to  increasing  the 
V  pioduction  from  700  to  1,000  tons  a  day.  The 
present  output  is  250  tons  daily.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  men  are  on  the  payroll,  wages  being- 
based  on  tonnage.  The  company  is  composed  of 
Edmonton  and  Scotch  capitalists,  interested  in 
the  enterprise  being  Alexander  C.  Dunn,  T. 
Lovell  Freeman  and  W.  S.  Cupples. 

The  coal,  wdneh  is  taken  from  seams  ranging 
from  4.5  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  is  mined  with 
cutting  machines  of  the  Hardy  type,  operated 
by  compressed  air.  This  equipment  is  employed 
in  undermining,  after  which  black  powder,  fired 
with  time  fuses,  is  used  to  bring  the  coal  down. 
Schiele  fans,  five  feet  in  diameter,  driven  by  an 
engine  with  sixteen-inch  cylinder,  are  used  to 
ventilate  the  mine.  The  hoist,  of  1,200  tons 
capacity,  every  eight  hours,  is  operated  by  coupled 
engines  with  si.xteen-inch  cylinders.  The  cable 
drum  is  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  compressor 
is  driven  by  coupled  engines  with  eighteen-inch 
cylinders.  Steam  is  supplied  from  four  tubular 
boilers  of  450  horsepower.  The  headgear  and 
screening  plant  is  operated  by  an  engine  with  a 
twelve-inch  cylinder. 

The  new  machinery  to  be  installed  will  be  for 
lung  wall  work.  There  will  also  lie  added  facili¬ 
ties  for  grading  the  output  of  the  mine.  The 
company  grades  for  lump,  egg,  nut  and  slack. 
The  coal  is  free  from  rock  or  dirt,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  “roll”  or  fracture. 

The  company’s  operations  in  the  way  of  the 
disposal  of  its  output  have  already  extended  over 
a  great  distance.  Coal  has  been  supplied  at 
points  ranging  from  760  miles  east  of  Edmonton 
to  the  head  of  the  steel  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railw’ay  Company’s  transcontinental  line. 


Debris  Carried  to  the  Face  by  Suction  Following  the  Explosion. 


struck  by  any  of  the  timbers  torn  down  by  the 
explosion  itself,  he  was  still  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  overwhelmed  by  flying  timbers  when  this 
.suction  process  exerted  itself. 

If,  by  the  use  of  simple  devices,  coal  dust 
can  be  rendered  inexplosible,  and  such  things 
as  this  avoided,  no  operator  can  feel  easy  so 
long  as  he  is  not  taking  proper  precautions, 
especially  when  the  expense  is  really  small. 

In  the  smaller  picture  is  shown  a  wrecked 
mine  car.  At  the  time  of  the  e.xplosion  this 
was  fifty  feet  inside  of  the  mine.  It  was  picked 
up  and  hurled  from  the  mine  opening  and 


when  he  neglects  to  take  the  necessary  pre¬ 
cautions. 

Another  picture  shows  the  opening  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  mine  at  Bruceton.  This  is  the  mine 
in  which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  all  of  its  experiment  work  and  where 
Dr.  Holmes  has  made  his  striking  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  explosive  power  of  coal  dust.  In 
teaching,  in  this  way,  the  seriousness  of  coal 
dust  e.xplosions,  Dr.  Holmes  and  the  Bureau 


A  Wrecked  Mine  Car. 


Opening  of  Government’s  Experimental  Mine  at  Bruceton,  Pa. 


landed  where  it  is  shown  in  the  picture,  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  away  from  the  mine  mouth. 
Lvery  man  in  the  coal  mining  business 
knows  how  a  mine  car  is  built.  It  is  a  sturdy 
structure  of  stout  timbers,  of  strong  steel 
bands.  The  strong  timbers  and  steel  bands 
eould  not  hold  together  in  the  face  of  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  that  kind.  As  the  picture  shows, 
the  car  was  demolished  as  completely  as 
though  it  had  been  made  of  cardboard. 

A  blow  that  would  have  loosened  a  single 
one  of  those  bands  would  have  destroyed  a 
human  life  instantly.  It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  had  any  man  been  stand¬ 


of  Mines  are  doing  a  distinct  service  to  the 
mining  industry,  to  the  practical  miners  and 
to  the  people  as  a  whole.  In  view  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
advisability  of  the  method  used,  even  if  it  is  a 
trifle — to  some — undignified.  Operators  must 
be  brought  to  know  the  possible  serious  con¬ 
sequences  of  dust  explosions  before  they  can 
be  induced  to  spend  the  money  necessary  to 
make  their  mines  safe.  Miners  must  be 
brought  to  know  the  seriousness  of  mine  ex- 
idosions  before  they  can  be  depended  upon  to 
take  care  in  placing  their  shots,  in  tamping 
their  holes,  in  cleaning  up  their  working  places 


40U  miles  west  of  Edmonton,  and  it  is  expected 
with  the  installation  of  the  full  working  equip¬ 
ment  of  coal-cutting  machines  the  production  w'ill 
he  trebled. 

John  T.  Stirling,  provincial  inspector  of  mines 
for  Alberta;  John  Stocks,  deputy  minister  of  pub¬ 
lic  works  for  Alberta;  E.  T.  Fisher,  secretary 
Edmonton  Board  of  Trade  and  Central  Alberta 
Development  League,  P.  T.  Burchart,  president, 
and  Alexander  Burchart,  secretary  Great  West 
I.;md  Company;  T.  Lovell  Freeman  and  G.  T. 
Fraser  visited  the  pr()!)erty  recently  and  inspected 
ti'e  workings  and  the  modern  app.'ir.ilus  used  in 
mining  operations. 
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Death  of  E.  L.  Wolford. 


Edwin  L.  W'olford,  president  of  the  United 
Fourth  Vein  Coal  Company,  died  at  his  home 
at  Linton.  Ind.,  on  iMonday.  He  had  been  in 
l)oor  health  for  nearly  two  years.  The  cause 
of  his  death  was  a  complication  of  disorders, 
some  of  which  have  been  pronounced  incur¬ 
able. 

The  death  of  iMr.  Wolford  was  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  the  coal  trade.  He  worked  for 
years  steadily  toward  a  certain  goal  in  busi¬ 
ness,  that  goal  being  the  placing  of  his  prop¬ 
erties  upon  a  sound  financial  and  profitable  basis. 
He  had  just  realized  the  fulfillment  of  his 
hopes  when  death  came.  He  had  continued 
at  his  work  long  after  his  friends  had  advised 
him  to  give  up  and  seek  a  recovery  of  his 
health  in  perhaps  another  climate,  but  with 
a  conscientiousness  only  equaled  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  honesty,  Mr.  Wolford  stuck  to  his  post 
until  the  end  he  had  in  mind  was  achieved. 
From  that  point,  which  was  gained  but  a  short 
time  ago,  he  could  have  looked  forward  to  a 
far  easier  business  and  financial  position. 

Mr.  Wolford's  career  was  remarkable  in  an¬ 
other  respect.  He  had  had  dealings  for  years 
with  the  Bickett  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  which 
is  considered  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
careful  merchandising  houses  in  coal  in  the 
west.  These  relations  had  been  extensive  and 
the  amounts  both  of  coal  and  of  money  in¬ 


E.  L.  Wolford. 


volved  often  ran  into  big  figures.  Between 
Mr.  Wolford  and  the  Bickett  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  it  is  said,  there  had  never  been  a 
line  in  writing  as  to  contract  or  other  obli.ga- 
tions.  Mr.  Wolford  merely  gave  his  personal 
word  that  certain  obligations  would  be  carried 
out,  and  Mr.  Bickett  accepted  that  oral  state¬ 
ment  as  the  ecjuivalent  of  any  man’s  bond.  It 
was  on  this  remarkable  basis  that  l)usiness  of 
a  large  scale  was  carried  on  between  these 
important  factors. 

Mr.  Wolford  was  born  at  Linton,  Ind.,  July 
7,  18G1.  His  first  position  was  with  his  father 
in  the  mercantile  house  of  J.  W.  Wolford  & 
Sons,  established  in  1883.  His  business  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  coal  trade  were,  in  1893,  treasurer 
of  the  Island  Valley  Coal  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  Linton;  in  1890,  as  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Black  Creek  Semi-Block 
Coal  Company,  with  headquarters  in  Linton, 
these  properties  being  sold  out  to  the  Vandalia 
Coal  Company.  Mr.  Wolford  then  merged  the 
Black  Creek  Coal  Company,  the  L.  T.  Dickin¬ 
son  Coal  Company  and  others  into  the  United 
h'ourth  Vein  Coal  Company.  His  first  position 
with  that  concern  was  as  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  He  worked  steadily  with  that 
concern  and  was  finally  advanced  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  president,  where  having  full  charge  of 
the  properties  he  worked  out  the  salvation  of 
the  company  along  lines  which  have  already 
been  laid  down. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  Linton, 
Ind..  on  Wednesday,  January  13,  and  called 
out  a  remarkable  attendance  in  spite  of  most 
disagreeable  weather  conditions.  At  one 
o’clock  the  remains  were  taken  from  the  fam¬ 


ily  residence  to  the  Baptist  church,  under  the 
escort  of  forty  or  more  well  known  coal  men 
of  Indiana  and  neighboring  states.  The  pul¬ 
pit  of  the  church  was  banked  with  flowers, 
and  the  impressive  services  were  conducted  in 
the  presence  of  an  audience  that  filled  every 
inch  of  the  edifice. 

After  the  service  the  casket  was  taken  charge 
of  by  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  was  in¬ 
terred  in  the  local  cemetery. 

Among  those  prominent  in  coal  circles  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  funeral  were:  G.  D.  Rosengrant, 
Henry  Pope  and  John  Windsor  of  Chicago, 
and  Alorton  L.  Gould,  Job  F'reeman,  Homer 
Tally;  Bert  Ferguson,  Phil  Penna  and  Hugh 
Sherkie. 


Death  of  J.  K.  Wimbrough. 


The  eastern  coal  trade  was  pained  to  learn 
of  the  sudden  death  of  John  K.  Wimbrough, 
which  occurred  last  Thursday  at  his  home, 
No.  60  West  l()2d  street.  New  York. 

Mr.  Wimbrough  was  born  at  Snow  Hill, 
Alaryland,  November  10,  1878,  and  educated  in 
Baltimore.  He  first  entered  the  coal  business 
in  the  employ  of  W.  K.  Niver  Coal  Company 
on  the  engineering  corps  in  1903,  and  remained 
with  this  company  until  1907,  as  salesman  and 
office  man  in  their  New  York  office.  He  left 
their  employ  to  go  with  the  Penlield  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  of  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and 
remained  with  them  until  1909,  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  the  Moreland  Coal  &  Coke 
Company.  He  conducted  the  New  York  office 
for  the  Moreland  Coal  &  Coke  Company  from 
1909  to  1910,  and  owing  to  the  state  of  his 
health  resigned  and  devoted  his  time  to  selling 
coal  for  his  own  account  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Recently  Mr.  Wimbrough  has  been  making 
his  headquarters  at  No.  1  Broadway.  His 
most  recent  connectioti  was  made  with  the 
Maryland  Coal  Company,  for  whom  he  was 
going  to.  cover  certain  western  territory.  He 
started  west  on  a  trip  and  found  that  his  health 
was  failing  so  fast  that  he  would  be  compelled 
to  give  up  traveling.  He  accordingly  returned 
to  New  York. 

The  Small  Producer. 


New  York,  January  16. —  {Special  Corre- 
st'ondence). — So  far,  but  few  of  the  independent 
anthracite  operators  have  made  any  changes  in 
their  selling  agents  since  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  declared  the  sixty-five  per  cent  con¬ 
tracts  illegal. 

As  has  been  stated  in  these  columns,  the  ton¬ 
nage  affected  by  these  contracts  will  not  exceed 
5,000,000.  It  does  not  appear  that  if  all  of  the 
independent  operators  were  to  withdraw  their 
tonnages  from  the  companies  and  sell  through 
new  agencies,  the  companies  would  be  very 
materially  affected  thereby.  Most  of  the  com- 
I)anies  can  increase  their  present  output  ma¬ 
terially,  if  labor  can  be  secured.  And  as  the 
companies,  due  to  their  selling  organizations, 
covering  every  anthracite  consuming  territory, 
are  in  position  to  maintain  their  present  trade, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  such  a  promising  future 
for  the  independent  operator  unles  he  chooses 
to  undersell  the  companies. 

It  is  argued  that  if  the  companies  can  increase 
their  production  materially,  why  have  they  not 
done  so  during  the  last  few  months?  The  short¬ 
age  and  indifference  of  labor  has  been  the  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  increased  production.  But 
it  is  pointed  out  that  should  most  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  operators  withdraw  their  coal  from  the 
companies,  by  reason  of  the  superior  and  almost 
impregnable  selling  and  distributing  organiza¬ 
tions  that  the  latter  have,  they  would  be  in 
position  to  control  the  markets  and  by  keeping 
up  a  steady  production,  draw  many  miners  from 
the  independent  operations.  The  main  reason 
why  the  imjependents  are  going  slow  in  the 
matter  of  changing  their  selling  agents  is  the 
fear  that  when  trade  eases  off  in  the  summer 
months,  they  will  be  compelled  to  stop  their 
operations  for  such  long  periods  as  will  disrupt 
their  working  forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  companies  have  ample 
storage  facilities,  so  that  they  can  and  will, 
operate  their  mines  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  to  provide  stocks  for  the  winter  sea¬ 
son.  The  independent  operators  have  no  storage 


plants,  and  furthermore,  it  is  not  at  all  prob¬ 
able  that  any  considerable  number  of  them  are 
in  position  to  finance  the  mining  and  holding  over 
a  period  of  six  or  nine  months,  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  coal  To  keep  his  mines  working 
for  a  reasonable  time  during  the  summer  months, 
he  would  therefore  be  forced  to  market  his 
product  at  a  reduced  price,  and  this  is  not  to 
ins  liking. 


Burns  Bros.  Co. 


As  was  announced  last  week,  the  two  largest 
retail  companies  in  New  York  city  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  under  the  name  of 
the  Burns  Brothers  Company.  This  is  an 
amalgamation  of  Burns  Brothers,  and  Curtis- 
Blaisdell  Company,  the  two  concerns  doing  an 
annual  business  of  over  3,000,000  tons.  This  is 
principally  retail,  and  anthracite  coal  makes  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  tonnage  handled. 

In  making  up  the  officers  of  the  new  corpor¬ 
ation,  it  appears  that  the  Blaisdells,  of  the 
Curtis-Blaisdell  organization  have  retired. 
Michael  F'.  Burns,  president  of  Burns  Brothers, 
heads  the  new  corporation  as  president. 
The  vice-presidents  are  I'rank  L.  Burns  and 
A.  AI.  Henry,  vice-presidents  of  the  old  Burns 
Brothers;  Grove  D.  Curtis  of  the  Curtis-Blais¬ 
dell  Company  and  Solomon  Schatzkin  of  Burns 
Brothers.  George  T.  Weaver  of  the  Curtis- 
Blaisdell  Company  will  be  treasurer  of  the  new 
corporation. 

At  the  moment  it  is  not  announced  just  what 
new  changes  will  be  effected  by  this  amal¬ 
gamation.  The  purpose  of  same  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  handling  coal  in  New  York  city, 
and  in  carrying  out  this  policy  no  doubt  some 
of  the  present  yards  may  be  relinquished.  One 
of  the  first  reforms  in  delivery  of  coal  will  be 
to  have  the  coal  hauled  from  the  plant  nearest 
the  consumer.  Delivery  in  every  instance  will 
be  shortened  if  possible.  Both  Burns  Brothers 
and  the  Curtis-Blaisdell  Company  were  large 
'  users  of  motor  trucks  for  delivering  coal,  and 
no  douht  the  use  of  motcjr  trucks  will  grow 
largely  as  new  changes  in  the  delivery  methods 
are  effected. 


A  Contest  Over  Rates. 


On  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  coal  opera¬ 
tors  of  southern  Illinois  held  a  meeting  to  out¬ 
line  the  defense  which  they  will  make  against 
the  petition  of  the  Springfield  operators  to 
have  the  rate  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Springfield  district  reduced  to  fifteen  cents  a 
ton.  The  hearing  before  Commissioner  Har¬ 
lan  is  going  to  be  held  in  the  F'ederal  building 
on  next  A'londay.  This  promises  to  be  the 
biggest  rate  hearing  that  has  been  held  in  a 
number  of  years.  The  southern  Illinois  oper¬ 
ators  are  going  to  protest  against  the  reduc¬ 
tion  because  it  forces  all  of  the  rates  out  of 
line.  Northern  Illinois  will  he  represented  and 
will  he  opposed  to  them  as  being  unjust  rate 
charges  to  the  northern  Illinois  field.  The 
operators  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Spring- 
lield  district  will  also  take  serious  objection, 
as  will  the  Danville  operators.  The  attitude 
of  the  coal  producers  in  the  district  around 
St.  Louis  is  yet  undetermined,  but  those  oper¬ 
ators  will  also  be  represented.  This  hearing 
will  bring  to  a  focus  the  controversy  which 
has  been  on  for  a  number  of  years.  There 
has  always  been  a  demand  for  a  radical  change 
in  the  differentials  assessed  against  different 
fields.  When  F.  H.  Harwood  was  coal  traffic 
manager  of  the  Illinois  Central  he  tried  to  get 
the  operators  and  railroad  men  into  a  confer¬ 
ence  and  into  an  investigation  which  would 
clear  up  the  whole  subject,  and  wanted  to 
take  into  consideration  the  distances,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  coal,  character  of  the  mines,  and 
so  forth.  He  was  never  able  to  get  the  opera¬ 
tors  to  agree  and  this  made  the  compromising 
impossible.  It  seems  likely  that  if  any  de¬ 
cision  is  reached  the  same  kind  of  an  investi¬ 
gation  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 


The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Company  an¬ 
nounces  that,  effective  January  1st,  T.  D.  Hobart 
coal  and  coke  freight  agent,  is  appointed  general 
coal  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Roanoke,  Va. 
He  will  have  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
coal  and  coke  rates. 
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Men  Prominent  in  the  Coal  Trade’s  Eye. 


Charles  Elmer  Pool. 

Announcement  lias  been  made  tliat  Charles 
Elmer  Pool  has  resigned  from  his  position  as 
western  manager  of  J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  Cleveland,  to  accept  a 
position  as  general  manager  of  the  Claybrook 
Coal  Mining  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
870  Rockefeller  building,  Cleveland.  By  rea¬ 
son  of  the  fact  that  he  has  had  experience  as 
an  operator  in  five  different  coal  fields,  and 
h.as  had  a  wide  experience  as  a  salesman  in 
coal,  Mr.  Pool  should  succeed  in  his  new  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  this  his  friends  confidently  ex¬ 
pect. 

The  Claybrook  Coal  Mining  Company  has 
not  completed  its  organization,  but  that  work 
will  be  done  within  the  next  thirty  days.  All 
the  details  except  finishing  the  organization 
have  been  attended  to  in  that  the  financial 

interests  of  the 
company  have 
bought  1,000 
acres  of  coal  land 
at  Barren  Creek, 
W.  Va.  On  this 
land  are  two 
model  tipples  and 
development 
work  to  corre¬ 
spond.  Eventual¬ 
ly  the  company 
will  develop  all 
the  veins  under¬ 
lying  this  acre¬ 
age,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  working 
only  the  No.  5 
block  splint  vein, 
the  coal  of  which 
is  of  superior 
quality,  and  i  s 
marketed  under 
the  trade  marked 
name  of  “Bradley  M'hite  Ash  Splint.”  The 
present  capacity  of  one  of  these  mines  is  only 
.'{.lO  tons  daily,  but  this  will  be  increased  rap¬ 
idly.  'I'he  company  bas  only  twenty-five 
miner>'  houses  at  present,  but  more  will  be 
built  as  the  tonnage  is  increased  and  as  the 
demand  for  miners  grows. 

Charles  Elmer  Pool  was  born  at  Irwin,  Pa., 
July  8,  IS.SI,  which  makes  him,  at  the  present 
time,  but  thirty-two  years  of  age.  He  says 
of  himself  that  he  obtained  his  education 
mainly  in  “the  school  of  hard  knocks,”  but  at¬ 
tended  public  school  up  to  and  through  the 
eighth  grade. 

He  entered  business  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
fuie  or  in  1002,  as  a  jobber  in  coal.  That  was 
the  year  of  the  big  anthracite  strike  and  in 
that  year  he  organized  the  W.  Y.  Bygate  Com- 
Ijany  at  Pittsburgh,  which  in  .April,  lOOll,  he 
sold  rnit. 

Immediately  thereafter.  Mr.  P’ool  opened  a 
mine  at  Gorman,  Md.,  and  became  a  coal  oper¬ 
ator,  but  in  a  short  time  was  compelled  to 
abandon  this  operation  because  of  local  min¬ 
ing  conditions. 

In  1907,  he  leased  the  Shamrock  mine  at 
.\loro,  Somerset  county,  Pa.  This  he  operated 
until  the  summer  of  1008,  when  he  sold  it  to 
the  Pittsburgh-Columbia  Coal  Company,  head¬ 
ed  by  1.  \V.  Ef)gan,  of  Rochester,  Pa.  l?y  the 
sale  of  this  projjcrty  he  made  considerable 
money. 

On  .March  20,  1010,  he  leased  a  mining  oper¬ 
ation  in  Clement,  W.  Va.,  which  he  operated  . 
for  a  short  time  and  then  sold  it  to  other 
interests. 

On  .'\i)ril  8,  1010,  Mr.  Pool  accepted  the  po¬ 
sition  as  western  manager  of  J.  K.  Dimmick 
&  Co.,  located  at  820  Union  Trust  building, 
Cincinnati.  Almost  immediately,  J.  K.  Dim¬ 
mick  &  Co.  made  some  large  sales  of  coal  to 
be  delivered  by  the  lake  route,  and  considered 
it  advisable  to  move  the  western  offices  from 
Cincinnati  to  Cleveland,  which  was  done,  Mr. 
Pool  taking  charge  of  the  Cleveland  office. 
The  lake  t  onnage  was  large  the  first  year  and 
the  second  year  this  was  increased  by  the 
closing  of  a  contract  for  liOO.OOO  tons  of  coal 
to  a  big  paper  company  at  .Sheboygan,  Midi. 
To  handle  this  coal  a  commercial  coal  dock  was 
built  by  J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co.  at  Sheboygan, 
Mr.  Pool  having  charge  of  its  construction. 


The  new  manager  of  the  Claybrook  Coal 
Mining  Company  has  had  an  addition  to  his 
\aried  e.\perience  as  an  operator  and  jobber, 
a  wide  e.xperience  in  coal,  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  as  a  salesman  in  the  east  and  the  west 
and  having  sold  coal  which  goes  outside  the 
capes  in  the  east  and  into  the  northwest  both 
liy  rail  and  water  routes.  In  addition  to  min¬ 
ing  in  five  different  fields,  he  has  sold  coal 
from  that  many  more  producing  districts,  his 
record  being  that  he  has  customarily  got  his 
share  of  the  trade.  In  his  new  connection, 
he  will  conduct  a  jobbing  business  in  addition 
to  production  of  one  grade  of  West  Virginia 
coal. 


M,  R,  Gano, 

One  of  tbe  best  known  and  widely  talked- 
about  factors  in  tbe  eastern  coal  and  coke 
circles  started  his  life  as  many  a  promising 
village  youth  has  done,  but  rejoices  in  having- 
escaped  the  fate  of  many  of  them  who  have 
followed  the  path  paved  for  them  by  thought¬ 
ful  friends  of  limited  vision.  At  sixteen,  M.  R. 
Gano  was  sent  east  to  college  and  returned, 
after  being  graduated,  to  his  home  in  Marietta, 
Ohio,  to  become  paying  teller  in  a  leading 
local  bank  where  he  might  have  remained — 
had  he  been  content  to  do  so — rising  through 
long  years  of  service  to  higher  positions  and 
succeeding  to  the  presidency  when  those  above 
him  passed  away.  He  made  his  escape,  how¬ 
ever,  in  1902  and  went  to  northeast  Ohio, 
where  he  entered  the  employ  of  an  iron  and 
coke  house. 

In  1906  he  se¬ 
cured  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  J.  K. 
Dimmick  &  Co. 
in  Philadelphia. 
Though  a  very 
young  man  he 
succeeded  and 
after  two  years 
“making  good” 
he  became  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  coke 
department,  i  n 
which  capacity 
he  remained  four 
years.  Then  he 
was  advanced  to 
a  managing-  part¬ 
nership.  This  pa¬ 
per  confused  him 
with  his  brother 
last  week  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  had 
left  his  firm  to 
engage  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  bimself.  He  is  still  with  J.  K.  Dim¬ 
mick  and  states  that  be  is  there  to  stay.  That 
he  is  a  fixture  with  his  firm  is  evidenced  by 
bis  iirominence  in  all  of  bis  lirm’s  transactions. 

His  many  ramifications  in  the  coal  trade  in¬ 
clude  directorships  in  si.x  coal  com|3anies, 
among  them  the  Wright  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  in  the  New  River  district  and  others. 
He  is  also  vice-president  of  the  gas  company 
at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  on  the  boards  of  a 
number  of  gas,  coke,  coal,  pig  iron  and  blast 
furnace  companies. 

Llsing  bis  own  words,  his  social  connections 
and  club  affiliations  kcc))  him  broke  paying- 
dues.  lie  belongs  to  the  Whitehall  Club  in 
New  York,  the  .Art  Club,  .Manufacturers’  Club, 
Quaker  City  .Automobile  Club,  Lulu  'I'emple 
.Automobile  Cdub,  Ohio  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
of  which  he  is  vice-president,  the  Ohio  Society 
of  New  A’ork  in  which  he  is  a  director,  Ark¬ 
wright  Club  of  New  A’ork,  Cleveland  (O.) 
.Athletic  Club,  Pbiladelpbia  I'oundrymen’s  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  .American  Gas  Institute.  He 
is  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Consistory,  a 
thirty-second  degree  Mason,  and  a  member  of 
Lulu  Temple  of  the  Mystic  .Shrine. 

Tbe  above  represent  enough  activities  for 
a  man  of  more  years  than  his,  but  he  keeps 
up  with  them  and  maintains  the  best  of  health 
and  spirits  at  only  thirty  years  of  age  though 
he  is  not  (|uite  that  age,  attaining  it  next  Seji- 
tember.  .At  tbe  present  rate  of  progress,  be 
stands  a  good  chance  of  making  a  mark  for 
bimself  before  he  reaches  his  prime. 


Robert  A.  Colter. 

The  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a 
big  institution  in  tbe  “Queen  City.”  It  isn’t 
a  perfunctory  organization  as  is  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  a  great  many  places,  but  it 
is  the  rallying  ground  for  business  men  and 
interest  in  its  work  is  keen.  As  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  when  it  comes  to  electron  of  officers, 
every  man  considers  it  an  honor  to  be  chosen 
to  any  position,  and  it  has  come  to  be  a  prac¬ 
tice  for  business  men  to  campaign  vigorously, 
as  do  politicians,  for  a  place  in  its  official  list. 

.At  the  election  this  week,  Robert  .A.  Colter, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  C.  G.  Blake 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  was  elected  as  a 
vice-president.  His  friends  in  tiie  coal  trade 
made  a  vigorous  campaign  for  him,  holding- 

parades,  displaying 
banners  and  em¬ 
ploying  bands  in 
his  interest. 

Robert  A.  Col¬ 
ter  was  born  in 
Cincinnati,  S  e  p  - 
tember  9,  1868.  He 
is  a  product  of  the 
Cincinnati  public 
and  night  high 
schools.  As  his 
first  business  ven¬ 
ture,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  the 
transferring  and 
forwarding  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr,  Colter  be¬ 
came  associated 
with  C.  G.  Blake 
in  18!)2  and  has  re¬ 
mained  ever  since. 
When  that  busi¬ 
ness  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  C.  G.  Blake  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
he  became  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  C.  G.  Blake  Coal  &  Coke  Company  en¬ 
joys  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  strictly 
rail  coal  house  in  Cincinnati,  having  been  the 
pioneers  in  developing  the  Kanawha  and  New 
River  trade  in  the  west.  They  were,  in  1802, 
the  western  coal  agents  of  the- Chesapeake  & 
Ghio  Railway  and  continued  as  such  until  the 
West  Virginia  legislature  compelled  the  rail¬ 
way  company  to  discontinue  tbe  business  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  coal  commercially.  It  was  C.  G. 
Blake  of  that  company  who  first  demonstrated  to 
the  municipal  authorities  in  Cincinnati  the  su- 
lierior  qualities  of  Kanawha  splint  and  gas  am' 
New  River  smokeless  coals,  by  making  ex¬ 
haustive  tests  resulting  in  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  former  idea  that  nothing  but  river  coal 
from  Pittsburgh  could  do  the  worTc,  and  the 
continuance  of  these  West  Virginia  coals  ever 
since  as  strong  market  factors. 

ATars  ago.  the  Blake  interests  saw  the  trend 
of  trade  and  opened  a  Chicago  office  where 
they  likewise  do  a  large  business  in  New  River 
coal  and  a  few  years  later  entered  the  east¬ 
ern  field  with  office  at  Richmond,  Va.  They 
do  a  large  tidewater  business  over  both  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Virginian  Railways 
through  Newport  News  and  Sewalls  Point, 
the  Northern  Coal  Company  of  Boston,  Mass., 
being  their  tidewater  agents. 


Greater  Export  Trade. 

New  A'ork,  January  17. — (Special  Telei’ram.  ) 
— The  Pocahontas  Luel  Company  has  closed  a 
contract  to  supply  the  .Austro-Hungarian  navy 
a  large  quantity  of  coal.  Shipments  are  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  months.  The  latest 
cables  state  that  a  recent  visit  to  .America  of 
prominent  men  was  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  coal  proiierties  along  the  seaboard  to 
supply  coal  to  a  syndicate  of  English  coal 
men  who  have  large  contracts  in  South  .Amer¬ 
ica.  The  |)lan  is  to  run  steamers  between 
.American  coal  ports  and  the  west  coast  of 
.South  .America,  via  the  Panama  canal,  thereby 
retaining  in  L.nglish  hands,  business  that  will 
be  diverted  to  .America,  because  of  the  short¬ 
ening  supiily  and  higher  prices  of  Welsh  coal. 
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The  Business  Outlook. 

When  the  upturn  in  business  came  last 
fall,  many  asked  whether  business  was 
again  on  a  sound  basis,  or  whether  city 
interests  were  merely  exerting  themselves 
temporarily  to  get  the  farmer’s  crop 
money  away  from  him.  The  real  point 
was  whether  the  period  of  depression  was 
finally  dispelled. 

Four  months  have  elapsed  since  that 
question  arose  and  business  is  still  going 
strong.  To  tell  what  is  beyond  the  pres¬ 
ent  minute,  The  American  Lumberman  has 
gone  far  enough  out  of  its  specialized  line 
to  devote  the  major  portion  of  one  issue 
to  a  compendium  of  views  of  trade  papers 
as  to  what  1913  probably  has  in  store.  It 
is  significant  that  in  not  a  single  review — 
all  of  which  are  written  with  remarkable 
candor — is  there  the  least  suggestion  of 
pessimism.  From  every  important  trade 
comes  the  positive  declaration  that  pros¬ 
pects  for  this  year  are  unusually  bright. 

This  assurance  is  mighty  important  to 
the  coal  trade,  which  touches  every  other 
line  of  business  and  must  depend  for  its 
success  upon  the  prosperity  of  every  other 
line.  Such  statements  encourage  the  coal 
trade  to  believe  that  1913  is  going  to  be 
a  banner  year  in  coal  production  and  in 
profit.  In  bringing  this  assurance  to  the 


coal  trade.  The  American  Lumberman  has 
performed  a  distinct  service ;  it  advises 
against  any  hasty  action  by  coal  people 
which  might  prove  unprofitable. 

Confessedly  there  is  only  a  single  cloud 
on  the  business  horizon.  On  March  4th, 
we  change  administrations  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  also  change,  potentially  at  least, 
the  fiscal  or  basic  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  touching  the  mooted  question  of 
protection.  The  belief  in  some  quarters 
seems  to  be  that  such  a  vital  upheaval  of 
our  affairs  is  likely  to  change  the  busi¬ 
ness  outlook.  Even  on  this  subject  the 
better  informed  are  reassured.  They  know 
how  small  a  part  international  business 
plays  in  the  affairs  of  any  nation.  Sepa¬ 
rated  as  we  are  from  other  producers  by 
oceans  with  their  magnificent  distances, 
it  is  realized  that  the  exports  from  other 
countries  can  play  even  less  part,  espe¬ 
cially  in  our  interior  trade  than  it  plays  in 
the  business  of  other  countries.  Thus,  a 
study  of  transportation  removes  even  the 
fear  of  any  evil  consequences  flowing 
from  the  change  of  administration.  With 
this  one  thing  out  of  the  way,  the  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  is  without  a  cloud. 


Trade  Commission  Bill. 

A  conference  was  held  in  Chicago  this 
week  to  discuss  the  final  draft  of  a  trade 
commission  bill  to  be  presented  to  Congress. 
The  effort  was  to  get  a  bill  satisfactory  to 
the  entire  coal  trade.  It  would  be  glorious  if 
we  could  focus  coal  trade  ideas  and  then 
have  them  adopted  in  toto  by  Congress. 
However,  the  main  question  is  going  to 
be  not  what  we  want,  but  what  Congress 
will  give.  That  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Two  radically  different  ideas  are  before 
Congress  today.  One  is  that  the  trade 
commission,  when  formed,  shall  have  su¬ 
pervision  only  over  big  concerns.  Senator 
Bristow  has  introduced  a  perfectly  silly 
bill  which  provides  that  the  trade  commis¬ 
sion  shall  supervise  the  affairs  of  only 
those  concerns  doing  an  annual  business 
of  $5,000,000  or  more.  The  evident  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  bill  is  to  prevent  any  control 
whatever  over  prices  either  by  individual 
companies  or  by  several  companies  work¬ 
ing  through  an  agreement.  This  does  not 
attempt  to  curb  or  rationalize  competition, 
but  rather  to  increase  it  and  to  make  it 
more  insane. 

The  bill  practically  agreed  upon  by  the 
Civic  Federation  and  The  American  Min¬ 
ing  Congress,  presupposes  the  regulations 
of  all  companies  regardless  of  size,  pro¬ 
vided  they  enter  agreements  permitted 
by  this  bill.  The  purpose  is.  in  a  sense, 
to  curb  competition ;  its  desire  is  to 
standardize  prices,  and  to  enable  small 
concerns  to  remain  in  business.  It  is 
hoped  by  such  a  measure  to  make  monop¬ 
olies  unnecessary  and  by  conducting  the 
whole  range  of  business  under  the  eye  of 
the  Government,  so  to  safeguard  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  monopolies  will  disintegrate  by 
becoming  so  unpopular  they  will  begin  to 
lose  trade. 

Of  the  two  bills,  the  first  is  wild  and 
the  second  is  wise.  However,  it  is  going 
to  require  a  hard  fight  to  get  the  people 
to  see  the  point.  This  can’t  be  done  at 
all  unless  the  coal  trade  is  willing  to  stand 
together — the  big  and  the  little  side  by 
side.  Even  then  we  may,  and  probably 
will,  liave  to  compromise.  Nevertheless, 
to  get  the  principle  adopted  is  vastly 
worth  while. 


Chicago  Smoke  Department. 

A  committee  presided  over  by  Alderman 
Michael  Mclnerney  is  investigating  the 
smoke  department  of  Chicago.  The  avowed 
purpose  seems  to  be  to  find  an  excuse  for 
doing  what  the  committee  seems  to  want  to 
dc,  namely,  to  bring  the  heretofore  inde¬ 
pendent  smoke  department  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  boiler  inspection  department. 
Charges  made  against  the  smoke  depart¬ 
ment  include :  That  immunity  from  prose¬ 
cution  for  violating  the  smoke  ordinance 
has  been  given  the  members  of  the  Citv 
Club ;  that  smoke  prosecutions  have  been 
used,  with  the  connivance  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  head,  to  increase  the  business  of  the 
electric  light  company,  and  that  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  two  retail  coal  companies  are  not 
prosecuted  when  they  make  smoke. 

iMost  of  these  charges  are  very  old.  In 
fact,  the  committee  seems  perfectly  willing 
— if  by  so  doing  it  can  support  its  present 
claims — to  take  testimony  as  to  what  hap¬ 
pened  under  a  former  administration.  This, 
in  itself,  appears  a  trifle  suspicious.  It 
s'iggests  that  maybe  some  clever  politicians 
have  an  axe  to  grind. 

To  get  a  proper  viewpoint  on  the  matter, 
let  us  not  get  our  issues  mixed.  Let  us 
not  confound  the  failure  of  the  chief  smoke 
inspector  to  do  his  duty  with  the  failure  of 
the  form  of  organization  of  his  department. 
Let  us  not  seek  to  get  reform  by  retaining 
a  bad  official — if  he  is  bad — changing  only 
his  status.  If  these  things  are  true  as 
charged  they  call,  not  for  a  change  in  the 
affiliations  of  the  smoke  department,  but 
for  a  change  in  the  department  head. 

Here  is  another  thing  to  keep  in  minrl. 
The  Chicago  smoke  ordinance  was  drawn 
with  particular  care  to  remove  it  completelv 
fiom  politics.  So  far  as  we  know  no  such 
effort  has  ever  been  made  touching  the 
boiler  inspection  department.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  boiler  inspector,  ostensibly,  re¬ 
mains  a  militant  politician.  To  make  the 
smoke  department  a  bureau  under  the 
boiler  inspection  department  would  be  to 
include  the  smoke  department  also  in  poli¬ 
tics.  Perhaps  that  is  what  the  members  ('if 
council  really  desire. 

While  seeking  office,  Alayor  Harrison 
gave  definite  assurance  to  Chicago  coal  men 
that  the  smoke  department  would  be  so 
conducted  during  his  administration  that 
every  coal  dealer  would  have  an  equal 
chance ;  he  pledged  himself  to  keep  it  out 
of  politics.  The  time  is  coming  when  he 
will  have  to  make  a  decision  on  the  matter 
now  before  the  council  committee  and  we 
shall  expect  him  to  keep  his  pledge.  He 
made  it  in  good  faith ;  we  accepted  it  in 
ti'.e  same  spirit.  He  is  not  a  man  to  pledge 
his  word’ lightly ;  we  are  going  to  e.xpect 
h.im  to  act  in  this  case  as  he  does  in  most 
cases. 

We  want  it  understood  that  we  are  not 
making  any  charges  against  Chicago’s 
smoke  inspector ;  others  are  doing  that. 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  his 
conduct  in  office  has  been  fair.  However, 
we  may  not  know  everything  that  is  going 
on ;  others  may  be  better  informed.  The 
only  thing  we  do  say  is  that  if  the  charges 
are  proved,  they  are  not  an  indictment 
against  the  form  of  organization  of  the 
smoke  department,  but  indict  only  the 
officials  of  that  department.  Our  firm  con¬ 
viction  is  that  the  department  is  properly 
orgnTiiized  if  properly  ofificialed. 
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Right  and  Wrong  Method. 

It  is  a  trite  truism  of  commerce  tliat  a 
man  or  a  business  succeeds  only  because  of 
what  he  or  it  has  to  sell.  We  have  supposed 
that  long-  ago  this  was  the  established  fact 
of  business  and  that  in  soliciting  trade  no 
merchant  would  so  much  as  try  to  ad¬ 
vance  himself  by  attacking  another.  In 
that  supposition  we  were,  perhaps,  too 
optimistic.  We  find  that  this  point,  which 
has  been  threshed  over  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  merchandising,  is,  in  the  coal 
trade,  as  much  a  vexed  question  in  this 
year  1913  as  it  ever  was.  This  raises  a 
question :  How  may  the  coal  company 
which  wants  to  do  a  straight  merchandis¬ 
ing  business  concentrate  on  quality  and 
service  without  wasting  energy  and  time, 
while  defending  itself  against  the  attacks 
of  competitors? 

To  answer  that  question  is  to  prescribe  a 
method  for  handling  a  psychological  prob¬ 
lem.  What  will  work  in  one  case,  will  not 
do  in  another.  If  we  may  be  pardoned  the 
reference,  we  will  mention  our  own  way  of 
meeting  a  similar  situation.  Competition 
in  journalism  is  quite  as  keen  as  in  any 
imaginable  line  of  business.  To  many,  coal 
trade  journalism  seems  an  attractive  field, 
hence  sooner  or  later  all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men  come  to  try  their  hand  in  it. 

They  make  up  a  numerous  and  interest¬ 
ing  host  but  in  the  long  run  one  practice 
charms  them  all ;  they  will  not  try  to  treat 
it  as  a  whole  but  will  address  themselves 
to  one  phase  of  the  coal  industry  and  ex¬ 
haust  that  phase.  When  launched  in  the 
enterprise  they  find  it  rather  hard  to  pick 
up  all  of  the  business  they  would 
like  to  do.  Then  the  fusillade  begins. 
The  Black  Diamond  is  a  conspicuous  mark 
at  which  to  shoot  and  they  blaze  away.  It 
sets  itself  up  to  be  a  coal  trade  newspaper. 
It  has  never  thought  it  impossible  to  com¬ 
press  all  the  worth-while  happenings  of  the 
whole  industry  into  the  space  devoted  to 
its  editorial  columns.  It  treats  impartially 
engineering  in  any  of  its  phases ;  trans¬ 
portation  in  any  of  its  aspects;  retailing  in 
all  of  its  ramifications  and  combustion  in 
theory  and  practice.  This  doesn’t  suit,  at 
all.  the  idea  of  the  fellow’  who  wants  to 
build  up  a  business  in  just  one  of  these 
departments  of  coal  trade  activity.  To  trj^ 
to  make  his  idea  good,  he  thinks  it  incum¬ 
bent  upon  him  to  prove  our  idea  bad. 

Of  course,  this  sort  of  thing  is  annoying 
but  it  does  no  one  any  harm.  However, 
it  is  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  the  at¬ 
tacks  made  upon  well-organized  coal  com¬ 
panies.  The  question  is :  How  can  it  be 
liandled  without  subtracting  from  the  en- 
eigy  required  to  keep  the  service  of  the 
crmipany  up  to  standard?  Our  way  is  to 
ignore  the  attacks  except  where  a  customer 
makes  a  point  of  them.  In  this  w’e  are 
placing  a  lot  of  confidence  in  the  common 
sense  of  those  with  whom  we  do  business 
and  we  believe  the  coal  company  can  afforrl 
to  do  the  .same  thing. 

That  is,  if  a  coal  company  has  a  clean, 
well  prepared  coal  of  high  quality,  it  needs 
only  to  let  that  fact  be  knowm  to  win  trade. 
I  f  it  has  a  variety  of  coal  fitting  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  needs,  that  fact  wdll  make  its  own 
impression.  If  the  other  fellow  has  a  dirty, 
carelessly  ])re])ared  and  inferior  coal,  nr  if 
it  has  a  limited  appeal,  that  product  cannot 
win  favor  with  discriminating  buyers,  no 
matter  bow  vigorously  the  producer  of  it 
assails  his  competitor.  We  must  trust  to 


tlie  discretion  of  the  buyer  to  see  the  fun- 
flamenta!  weakness  of  the  concern  which 
has  nothing  more  to  offer  in  behalf  of  what 
it  has  for  sale  than  an  attack  upon  a  com¬ 
petitor. 

In  other  words,  in  these  days  of  exact 
merchandising,  results  count.  Men,  today, 
are  buying  results;  they  are  not  paying 
money  for  a  “line  of  talk,”  no  matter  bow 
vitriolic  it  may  be.  Our  advice  to  coal  men 
is  to  concentrate  on  quality  and  service; 
let  that  be  the  selling  appeal. 


A  Limitation  or  Two. 

A  note  of  appreciation  comes  from  one 
of  the  bald-headed  bookkeepers.  He  sug¬ 
gests,  however,  some  limitations  under 
which  the  bookkeeper  works  and  asks  this 
hypothetical  question : 

The  good  bookkeeper  or  accountant 
knows  that  every  penny  received  must  be 
credited  somewhere,  and  that  every  penny 
spent  must  be  charged  somewhere.  If 
these  credits  and  debits  are  properly 
made,  the  cost  of  doing  business  must  be 
known  to  the  penny.  However,  the  busi¬ 
ness  executive  wants  such  a  statement  of 
his  business  as  he  may  show  to  a  prospec¬ 
tive  buyer  of  that  business  or  to  a  bank 
from  which  he  wants  to  borrow  money. 
He  calls  upon  the  bookkeeper  to  supply 
that  statement.  The  exact  facts  yielded 
by  exact  accounting  would  not  do  at  all. 
Therefore  the  bookkeeper  must  make  the 
kind  of  statement  wanted  or  get  another 
place  to  work.  Under  the  circumstances, 
what  is  the  value  of  accurate  accounting? 

That  is  a  phase  of  accountancy  which 
does  not  concern  us  overly  much  because 
it  deals  with  an  attempt  at  dishonesty  as 
between  individuals  w’hich  never  can  be 
eradicated  by  any  system  of  education, 
law  or  ethics.  The  point  of  our  first  edi¬ 
torial  was  that  exact  accounting  enables 
the  coalman  to  avoid  deceiving  himself. 
If  the  owner  of  a  business  is  not  led  to 
believe  he  has  a  profit  when  in  reality,  he 
has  a  concealed  loss,  all  is  done  that  can 
be  asked  or  even  hoped  for.  Our  opinion 
is  that  the  bookkeepers  will  have  enough 
work  to  do  to  make  the  coal  man  appre¬ 
ciate  this  point  without  trying  at  the  same 
time  to  control  the  question  of  persona! 
honesty. 


The  Weather. 

There  is  a  disposition  now  and  then  to 
scold  the  coal  man  because  he  depends 
so  much  on  the  weather  for  his  profit,  and 
because  he  insists  on  talking  about  it. 
This  paper  has  indulged  in  criticism  oc¬ 
casionally  not  in  any  sense  as  belittling 
the  influence  of  the  weather,  but  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  coal  men  should  depend  as 
much  on  the  undeveloped  possibilities 
of  the  steam  trade  as  upon  the  already 
known  possibilities  of  the  domestic  trade. 

While  that  is  true,  it  is  never  wise  to 
overlook  our  old  friend  the  weather.  It 
seems  to  be  a  tremendously  important 
factor  in  every  line  of  business.  Califor¬ 
nia,  for  example,  is  a  weather  state  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  fruit  state,  and  because  fruit 
depends  upon  the  weather.  For  that  mat¬ 
ter,  every  agricultural  state  is  a  weather 
state  because  agriculture  depends  upon 
crops  and  cro])S  depend  upon  the  weather. 
’We  all  recognize  that  a  supply  of  food  is 
the  foundation  for  all  of  our  business  and 
thus,  the  very  center  of  our  civilization 
is  a  (lucstion  of  weather. 


The  railroad  business  is  also,  largely,  a 
weather  business.  It  can  only  do  its  con¬ 
struction  work  in  open  weather,  therefore, 
its  buying  powers  follows  that  season. 
Likewise  it  depends,  for  the  goods  it 
transports,  upon  the  weather,  and  thus 
doubly  it  is  a  weather  business.  The 
lumber  business  is  influenced  by  the 
weather  for  exactly  the  same  reason.  It 
must  have  a  certain  kind  of  weather  for 
its  logging  operations  and  another  kind 
for  the  use  of  this  finished  product. 

If  the  coal  man  depends  upon  zero  for 
his  profit,  he  is  no  different  from  the  other 
fellows  who  depend  upon  different  kinds 
of  weather  for  their  profit.  As  a  matter 
of  a  little  philosophy,  the  only  reason,  per¬ 
haps,  why  the  public  objects  to  the  coal 
man  enjoying  its  profit  from  its  season  is 
because  the  average  citizen  doesn’t  like 
cold  weather. 


The  Easier  Road. 

Many  retail  coal  companies  are  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  serious  problem  of  their  con¬ 
tinued  business  existence.  Some  few  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  course  to  follow. 

These  men  have  a  real  problem  to  solve 
because  competition  is  destroying  their 
profits  and  they  have  no  sure  wa}^  of 
curbing  it. 

According  to  certain  ways  of  thinking, 
the  most  obvious  and  open  road  is  to  con¬ 
solidate  competing  companies.  Where 
there  is  one  retail  dealer,  for  example,  to 
every  2,000  or  2,500  of  inhabitants  this 
seems  not  only  the  obvious  but  the  only 
thing.  However,  even  consolidations 
are  not  always  easy,  because  they  mean 
the  retirement  .of  some  one  from  the 
business;  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade  any 
man  to  retire.  It  is  this  problem  in  one 
of  its  many  phases,  which  is  confronting 
the  retail  dealers  of  a  great  many  com¬ 
munities. 

Perhaps  if  we  will  read  the  problem  care¬ 
fully,  we  may  conclude  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  the  whole  route  of  consolidating. 
What  the  dealers  .want  is  more  profit — not 
necessarily  more  business.  This  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  greater  economy  as  well  as  bv 
greater  sales.  We  have  been  very 
strongly  impressed  by  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  retail  dealers  at  Rock 
Island,  Ill.  They  might,  if  they  had  chosen, 
have  eft'ected  an  outright  physical  amalga¬ 
mation.  However,  they  did  not  care  to  do 
so  because  each  one  preferred  to  remain  in 
business.  Instead  they  effected  an  economy 
of  operation — which  is  all  that  can  be  done 
by  consolidation — and  thus  increased  their 
profits.  The  means  of  getting  the  economy 
was  to  unite  their  capital  in  the  erection  of 
an  economical  central  union  storage  plant. 
As  has  been  outlined  before,  they  put  u]) 
one  pocket  with  one  railroad  connection, 
one  piece  of  real  estate,  one  .set  of  scales 
and  one  set  of  yard  officials.  This  pocket 
is  divided  into  compartments,  one  for  each 
i)articipating  company. 

'Fhat  is,  these  dealers  af)i)lied  to  the  re¬ 
tail  coal  business  the  principle  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  house  as  distinguished  from  the  de¬ 
tached  house.  Instead,  however,  of  one 
concern  owning  the  apartment  house  and 
the  others  renting,  they  decided  to  become 
joint  owners  of  the  property. 

'Phis  seems  to  suggest  a  way  of  solving 
the  retail  problem,  without  bothering  about 
financing  of  a  consolidation  or  retiring  a  re¬ 
luctant  retailer. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


Sclh  R.  Serat,  president  of  tlie  Star  Coal 
Company  of  Kansas  Citj%  was  in  the  city  tliis 
week. 

J.  VV.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  h'ranklin 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  of  Royalton,  was  a 
visitor  during-  the  week. 

J.  W.  Galloway,  vice-president  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Coal  Company  of  New  York,  was  a  caller 
on  the  coal  trade  on  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

A.  O.  Tandy  returned  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week  from  Terra  Haute,  where  he  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Vandalia  Coal  Company. 

S.  A.  Power,  selling  agent  of  the  Purity  Coal 
Company  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  was  installed  as 
a  member  of  the  Iowa  House  of  Rei)resenta- 
tives  at  Des  Moines  on  January  1.'!.  The 
Purity  company  sent  a  hunch  of  American 
beauties  with  its  best  wishes. 

rile  Ziegler  District  Colliery  Comiiany  hoisted 
a  record  tonnage  at  its  Christopher  mine  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1.'),  the  amount  being  3,078  tons.  The  ton¬ 
nage  hoisted  the  previous  day  amounted  to 
2,734  tons,  giving  a  total  for  the  two  days  of 
5,812  tons,  an  average  of  over  2,900  tons  per 
day. 

Speaking  of  optimism,  “Dad”  Atwater,  on 
Wednesday,  telephoned  to  the  members  of  his 
family  to  come  down  town  and  attend  a  matinee 
performance  at  one  of  the  theaters,  and  told 
them  that  the  weather  was  fine,  and  that  that  was 
the  last  day  of  this  winter  that  they  could  enjoy 
such  open  weather,  as  the  rest  of  the  winter 
would  he  too  cold  to  come  out. 

Air.  Bride,  chief  clerk  of  the  fuel  department, 
writes:  “With  reference  to  your  question  as 
to  how  cold  it  would  he  if  it  was  twice  as  cold 
as  two  degrees  above  zero.  I  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  answer:  2'30  7/10  degrees  below  zero 
h'ahrenheit.”  Lynn  Rutter  says:  “Start  at 
freezing  jioint.  Two  degree  above  zero  is 
thirty  degrees  'below  freezing;  thirty  degrees 
below  two  above  zero  is  therefore  twenty- 
eight  degrees  below  zero.”  There  is  still  room 
for  argument. 

Hywell  Davies,  one  of  the  leading  operators 
of  I.ouisville,  Ky.,  and  interested  in  the  west¬ 
ern  Kentucky  field,  came  into  Chicago  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ference  of  operators  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trade  Commission  Bill.  While  here  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  satisfaction  over  the  results  obtained 
by  the  efforts  of  the  operators  in  having  the 
Illinois  Central  car  rules  changed  so  as  to  he 
reasonable.  He  says  there  are  some  altera¬ 
tions  that  ought  to  he  mafle  to  make  the  rules 
conform  strictly  to  the  decision,  hut  the  new 
circular  of  the  Illinois  Central  is  hitting  in  the 
right  direction. 

For  the  first  few  days  of  this  week  there 
was  a  strike  in  the  mines  of  the  Dering  Coal 
Company  and  the  ATiami  Coal  Company  in 
the  Clinton  field  of  Indiana.  It  seems  that  the 
miners  are  taken  from  their  homes  to  the 
mines  in  a  special  train,  and  the  miners  have 
made  it  a  rule  that  if  the  railroad  delays  them 
on  their  return  from  the  mines  in  the  evening, 
they  will  not  go  to  work  the  next  day.  This 
was  a  little  penalty  imposed  upon  the  railroad 
and  the  coal  companies  to  induce  them  to 
move  the  train  rapidly.  The  train  recently 
was  delayed  and  the  miners  refused  to  go  to 
work  the  next  day.  FTnder  a  clause  of  the 
contract  they  were  fined  a  dollar  a  day  for 
a  violation  of  the  contract  l)y  striking  without 
just  cause.  In  rebellion  against  the  fine  the 
miners  went  on  a  general  strike  and  only  re¬ 
turned  to  work  Wednesday  after  having- 
reached  the  understanding  that  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  would  he  threshed  out  before  an  arlntra- 
tion  hoard. 

-A  retail  dealer  in  a  central  Iowa  town  made  ■ 
a  visit  to  the  Chicago  trade  one  day  this  week 
and  gave  some  instances  of  low  prices  which 
rather  astounded  the  trade.  He  told,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  twenty-five  cars  of  Franklin  county 
coal  which  was  on  a  siding  near  his  yard. 
Alost  all  of  this  coal  had  originally  been  con¬ 
signed  to  some  retail  dealers,  hut  was  rejected 
and  was  being  reconsigned  in  the  hope  of  sell¬ 
ing  it  further  west.  .At  the  time  he  came  upon 
the  coal  on  the  siding  each  car  had  fiftten  dol¬ 
lars  car  service  charges.  At  the  time  the  re¬ 
tail  dealer  left  home  the  cars  had  not  been 
sold,  even  though  the  producer  of  the  coal 


had  offered  to  accept  $1.25  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  the 
mine  and  to  pay  the  car  service  charges.  An¬ 
other  dealer  coming  from  the  same  territerry 
told  of  another  car  of  southern  Illinois  coal 
which  had  been  offered  him  at  $1  a  ton.  the 
producer  to  pay  $:>()  car  service  charges  which 
liad  accumulated.  lie  accepted  the  offer  and 
piled  the  coal  on  the  ground. 

1'.  H.  Harwood,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  New  Kentucky  Coal  Company, 
returned  the  early  part  of  this  week  from  a 
trip  through  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota 
and  Alinnesota,  where  he  went  to  make  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  situation  of  the  retail  deal¬ 
ers.  Fie  reports  that  as  a  general  thing  the 
retail  dealers  are  very  well  stocked  with  coal 
and  are  finding  it  difficult  to  make  the  cus¬ 
tomary  volume  of  sales.  He  reports  one  inci¬ 
dent  which  may  explain  the  lack  of  buying 
from  the  rural  districts,  a  thing  which  has  been 
depressing  to  the  retail  trade  over  a  wide  area. 
(Due  Iowa  farmer  who  is  reported  to  be  a  man 
of  considerable  means,  made  the  statement  in 
his  presence  that  so  far  this  year  he  has  not 
burned  much  if  any  coal,  hut  on  the  contrary 
had  been  burning  corn  cobs.  If  any  farmer 
in  that  territory  had  money  with  which  to  buy 
coal  this  farmer  would  have  it  yet,  as  he  said 
himself,  the  price  of  corn  was  not  high  enough 
to  tempt  the  farmers  to  market  it,  and  instead 
they  were  feeding  it  to  the  hogs  and  were 
burning  the  cobs  for  fuel.  If  this  practice  in 
any  sense  is  general  it  helps  to  explain  some 
of  the  absence  of  buying  from  the  farming 
districts. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


Edgar  J.  Skeele  went  up  to  Buffalo  on  Tuesday. 

J.  AI.  Leonard,  general  sales  mana.ger  of  Broth¬ 
ers  Valley  Coal  Company,  was  a  recent  visitor  to 
Baltimore. 

Arthur  \V.  Hillehrand  of  No.  1  Broadway,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  Battery  Park  Na¬ 
tional  Bank. 

G.  H.  Caperton,  president  of  the  New  River 
Coal  Company,  of  Rush  Run,  W.  Va.,  was  a 
New  A^ork  visitor  this  week. 

\V.  F.  Armstrong  of  Robinson,  Haydon  &  Co., 
No.  1  Broadway,  is  back  at  his  desk,  after  a 
short  illness  from  grippe. 

Daniel  Anthony,  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre 
Coal  Company,  No.  143  Liberty  street.  New  A'ork, 
has  returned  from  a  ten  days’  vacation  spent  at 
Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

J.  T.  .Abell,  for  the  i)a.st  year  connected  with 
the  sales  forces  of  A.  \\'.  Hillehrand  &  Co., 
is  now  in  business  on  his  own  account,  having 
tr.ken  an  office  on  the  fifth  floor  of  No.  I  Broad¬ 
way. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Company  are 
erecting  new  coal  pockets  at  Oswego,  Syracuse 
and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  Guarantee  Construction 
Company  of  No,  t)0  W  est  street,  New  Aork,  be¬ 
ing  the  contractors. 

It  is  announced  from  New  London,  Conn., 
that  within  a  short  time  the  first  steamer  of  the 
Royal  Blue  Line,  to  sail  from  New  London,  will 
commence  a  freight  service  with  Santiago,  Cuba 
and  Jamaica.  Two  steamers  will  he  used  in  this 
service. 

Official  denial  has  been  made  of  the  report  that 
the  Philadelphia  lA  Reading  Railway  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  purchase  the  New  A’ork  Produce  E.x- 
change  huilding,  with  the  purpose  of  making  it  a 
New  A’ork  terminal.  By  this  rumor  the  Reading 
was  credited  with  having  designs  to  dig  a  tunnel 
from  Jersey  City  to  the  Battery,  so  as  to  bring 
its  trains  into  New  A’ork  City  in  competition 
with  the  Pennsylvania. 

Last  week,  e.xecutions  were  issued  against  the 
Economy  Coal  Company  for  $4,7!)8.0(),  in  favor  of 
D.  Grieme  Coal  Company,  for  rent  and  Croton 
water  rates  on  premises  at  12th  avenue  and  48th 
street.  The  Economy  Coal  Company  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  September,  lt)08,  to  manufacture  bri¬ 
quettes.  They  rented  from  the  D.  Grieme  Coal 
Company  at  the  location  as  stated.  At  the  same 
time,  D.  Grieme  Coal  Company  secured  judgment 
against  Sterling  Deventure  Corporation  for 
$5,186.00. 

The  New  Haven  Coal  Company.  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  handlin.g  coal  during  the  last  year  in  an 
old  yard  which  it  has  leased,  has  recently  pur¬ 


chased  a  piece  of  property  at  Alill  river  and  Chap¬ 
pell  street,  New  Haven,  and  will  prenreed  to  con¬ 
struct  a  pocket  of  5,000  tons  capacity,  with  hoist 
and  conveying  machinery,  and  will  Iniild  office, 
stables,  garage  and  wagon  shed  on  the  proi)erty. 
The  contract  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  plant  has  been  awarded  to  the  Guarantee 
Construction  (.'ompany  of  New  A’ork  City, 

The  rain  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  had  no 
little  effect  upon  both  anthracite  and  bitu¬ 
minous  mines  throughout  Pennsylvania.  A 
soft  coal  operator  in  New  York  this  week  told 
of  a  mine  in  his  section  that  ordinarily  has 
to  pump  400  gallons  per  minute  to  keep  the 
workings  clear  of  water.  Since  the  heavy  rains, 
they  have  been  pumping  at  the  rate  of  1,200 
gallons  per  minute,  this  heavy  increase  in 
pumping  being  necessary  to  keep  the  water 
from  gaining  headway. 

John  Lochrie,  a  well-known  bituminous  coal 
operator  of  Windber,  Pa.,  spent  several  days  this 
week  in  New  A’ork.  Air.  Lochrie  was  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  engineering  department 
of  the  Berw'ind-White  Coal  Alining  Company,  and 
has  opened  up  many  of  the  properties  that  this 
large  company  now  operates  in  Pennsylvania. 
During  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Lochrie  has 
opened  up  several  mines  for  himself,  and  is  now 
becoming  an  important  factor  in  the  production 
of  bituminous  coal  in  the  Somerset  and  Cam¬ 
bria  county  fields. 

Some  of  the  New  A’ork  coal  men  are  follow- 
jng  very  closely  the  prognostications  of  a  well 
known  weather  prophet,  who  last  fall  predicted 
that  for  the  present  winter,  weather  almost  like 
summer  would  prevail  until  the  15th  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  After  that,  there  would  be  three  weeks 
of  severe  cold  weather,  after  which  spring 
weather  might  he  expected.  The  first  part  of 
this  weather  prophet’s  jirediction  has  turned  out 
to  be  true.  His  followers  now  begin  to  believe 
that  the  latter  part  of  his  prediction  may  also 
come  true. 

On  Tuesday,  Samuel  D.  Coykendall,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ulster  &  Delaware  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Cornell  Steamboat  Company,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Rondout,  N.  Y.,  and 
interested  in  various  other  enterprises,  died 
at  his  home.  No.  90  Chestnut  street,  Kingston, 
N.  Y.  He  was  born  in  Wantage,  N.  J.,  in 
1837.  The  Cornell  Steamboat  Company  does 
the  principal  coal  towing  along  the  Hudson, 
and  througli  his  connection  with  this  and  also 
the  Ulster  &  Delaware  Railroad,  Mr.  Coyken¬ 
dall  enjoyed  a  large  acquaintance  among  the 
coal  trade. 

W.  J.  Richards,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Aline  Cave  Commission,  last  week  announced  the 
appointment  of  Judges  John  P.  Kelly  of  Scran¬ 
ton  and  George  S.  Ferris  of  Pittston,  as  attorneys 
for  the  commission.  'I'liese  appointments  were 
made  due  to  the  wide  knowledge  held  by  these 
two  jurists  of  the  mining  affairs  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  region.  I  hey  will  draw  up  the  hills  to  be 
presented  at  the  sessions  of  the  legislature.  The 
commission  is  required  by  enactment  to  submit  a 
report  of  conditions  in  the  anthracite  region,  to¬ 
gether  with  suggestions  for  mine  cave  evil,  and 
remedial  le.gislation  that  will  solve  the  problem. 

As  yet,  no  date  has  been  set  by  the  New  A’ork 
State  &  Western  Pennsylvania  Coal  Alerchants’ 
.Association  for  their  annual  meeting.  Usually 
the  annual  meeting  is  held  the  latter  part  of 
January.  The  last  meeting  was  held  at  Syracuse. 
According  to  advices  received  from  the  offices  of 
the  association,  it  is  held  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
clination  to  defer  holding  the  annual  meeting 
until  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  understood  that 
a  meeting  Is  planned  to  he  held  at  Binghampton 
at  an  early  date,  to  which  all  the  dealers  within  a 
radius  of  seventy-tive  miles,  will  he  invited.  This 
meeting  if  held,  will  take  place  in  advance  of 
the  annual  meeting. 

According  to  cable  advices  from  the  other  side, 
1),  .A.  Thomas,  a  Alcmlier  of  Parliament,  and 
one  of  the  largest  operators  in  the  Welsh  coal 
regions,  is  a  passenger  on  the  S.  S.  Alauretania, 
which  will  arrive  in  New  A^ork  on  Saturdaj' 
morning.  A  cable  from  London  last  week  stated 
that  Americans  were  contemplating  shippin.g 
.American  coals  to  England  to  compete  with  Eng¬ 
lish  coals,  and  that  Air.  Thomas  was  coming 
to  America  to  see  if  such  a  plan  is  feasible. 
■About  the  onlv  chance  that  .Americans  have  at 
this  time  to  ship  coal  into  England  into  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Welsh  coals  is  to  have  the 
steamship  lines  transnort  the  coal  for  nothing. 
Air.  'I'homas’  visit  has  undoubtedly  to  do  with 
other  matters. 
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Small  Activities  in  Many  Markets. 


Promotions  and  Changes. 

Fletcher  Collins  of  Pittsburgh  is  now  connected 
ith  Janies  Pierpoint  &  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
a.,  whose  main  oftices  are  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
le  will  .serve  as  western  sales  agent  in  the  pig 
on,  coal  and  coke  husiness.  Mr.  Collins  for- 
lerly  was  connected  with  Naylor  &  Company, 
ittslnirgh,  and  previous  to  that  was  with  Rogers, 
town  &  Company. 

John  H.  Tonkin,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  formerly 
ith  the  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Coal  Company  has 
ien  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Pacific 
oast  Collieries,  Limited,  a  Briti.sh  Coluinbia 
rncern.  Two  collieries  are  now  in  operation, 
id  Mr.  Tonkin  is  superintending  the  sinking  of 
VO  new  shafts  which  have  already  reached  a 
reat  depth. 


Travel  and  Social. 

Farmers’  co-operative  elevator  companies  will 
L>ld  a  convention  in  Minneapolis  January  38th, 
)th  and  :f()th. 

The  Northwestern  Retail  Lumbermens’  con- 
?ntion  in  Minneapolis  this  week  has  attracted 
line  lumber  and  coal  dealers  to  the  city. 

D.  F.  O’Brien  of  the  D.  F.  O’Brien  Lumber 
ompany,  Winona,  left  last  Wednesday  for  a 
ip  to  Ireland.  He  will  return  about  April  1st. 
President  R.  H.  Gross,  of  the  New  River  Com- 
iny,  is  inspecting  the  company’s  properties  in 
,'est  Virginia.  He  e.xpects  to  return  to  Boston 
lout  the  2.3rd  of  this  month. 

The  Washington  breaker  of  the  Order  Ko- 
■al,  which  was  formally  organized  January  8th, 
IS  selected  the  following  officers  to  serve  the 
lining  year;  Modoc,  J.  I\r.  Burrell;  Pictor.  H.  J. 
lenemann ;  Gazook,  W.  F.  Hummer;  Mazuma, 
E.  Chapman ;  Acolyte,  B.  L.  Grove ;  Baronet, 
G  D.  Sutherland ;  Baron,  J.  P.  Stephenson ; 
it  Boss,  George  H.  Eakle;  Swatta,  Otto  Ray- 
lond  and  Spotta,  L.  E.  White. 


Miscellaneous  Items. 

The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company, 
ill  establish  a  Pensacola,  Fla.  office,  for  the 
irpose  of  extending  its  trade  in  bunker  and  ex- 
irt  coal. 

Investigation  of  tbe  price  of  coal  in  Maine  is 
■oiiosed  in  a  bill  iiresented  to  the  Senate,  Jan- 
iry  8tli.  The  hill  calls  for  a  joint  committee 
ith  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  examine 
)oks  and  documents. 

Edward  Connelly,  after  making  investiga- 
ons  in  Buffalo  for  the  city  council  of  Grand 
apids,  Mich.,  has  reported  that  anthracite 
3al  can  be  delivered  in  Grand  Rapids  at  $6.90 
ton.  Plans  for  establishment  of  a  municipal 
oal  yard  are  under  way. 

Dick  &  Company  of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  have  been 
L\arded  a  large  contract  by  the  Philadelphia  & 
ending  Coal  &  Iron  Company  to  strip  coal  in 
1C  vicinity  of  Mt.  Carmel.  Several  of  the  large 
■pe  steam  shovels  will  be  used  in  this  work, 
hich  will  take  a  number  of  years  to  complete. 
Several  Pennsylvania  coal  companies  have  been 
corporated  during  the  past  week.  Among  them 
■e  the  (irove  City  Coal  Mining  Company,  Grove 
ity.  Pa.,  capital,  $10,000;  Tide  Coal  Mining  Com- 
my,  Indiana,  I’a..  capital,  $()0,000.  Pine  Run 
oal  Company,  New  Bctlilehcm,  I’a.,  capital, 
pO.OOO. 

The  Carter  Coal  Company  has  been  chartered 
ith  capital  of  $10,000,000,  for  develoiiing  coal 
nds  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
he  company  is  controlled  by  George  L.  Carter 
id  associ.ates  of  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  George 
,  Carter  was  formerly  pre.sident  of  the  Clinch- 
■1(1  railway  and  coal  interests. 

'1  he  North  End  Co;d  Company  of  Scranton, 
ill  make  an  appeal  from  the  decree  recently 
■ndered  against  it  in  favor  of  the  Delaware, 
ackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Company.  By  the 
‘cree  of  a  Scranton  court,  the  North  End  Coal 
ompany  was  directed  to  forfeit  letises  and  con- 
acts  to  the  jilaintiff  company,  and  to  pay  $1(),- 
18.00  as  damages  for  alleged  mining  of  coal 
)t  contained  in  the  lease. 

With  customary  intelligence  and  perhaps  design, 
1C  of  the  New  York  dailv  paiiers  ran  as  a  head- 
.g  over  the  article  showing  the  shipments  of 
ithracite  coal  for  the  month  of  December  and 


for  the  year  ltM2,  the  following:  “Year’s  Coal 
Supply  Kept  Down  by  Trust.”  This  publication 
Stated  in  explanation  of  the  decreased  production 
for  1913,  that  “the  combination  between  the 
miners,  the  shippers  and  the  general  sales  agents 
to  limit  production,  has  kept  New  York  for  the 
last  nine  months  so  near  the  edge  of  a  coal 
famine,  that  the  public  has  been  compelled  to 
pay  or  frightened  into  paying,  premiums  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  a  ton.”  It  is  to  laugh. 

The  extent  to  which  the  United  States  Coal  & 
Coke  Company’s  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
•Steel  Corporation  is  carrying  on  at  its  plant  at 
Gary,  W.  Va.,  welfare  work  for  the  betterment 
of  the  living  conditions  of  its  employes  is  illus- 
tratecl  liy  the  fact  that  these  expenditures  during 
tlie  present  year  will  aggregate  about  $70,000, 
making  a  total  for  the  last  three  years  of  $250,- 
000.  Included  in  this  development  work  are  plans 
for  providing  pure  water  in  all  houses,  supplying 
drains,  providing  receptacles  for  garbage  and 
ashes  which  the  company  collects  and  disposes  of, 
and  fencing  the  lots  around  the  houses  so  that 


Scranton,  Pa.,  January  16. —  (Special  Corres¬ 
pondence.) — Testimony  to  the  effect  that  an  acre 
of  virgin  coal  sixty-one  feet  in  thickness  is 
worth  $10,000  was  submitted  at  Wilkes-Barre  be¬ 
fore  the  court  in  banc  last  Tuesday  afternoon  by 
T.  Ellsworth  Davies,  special  engineer  for  Luzerne 
county  in  the  appeal  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company  from  the  assessment  of  1907  on  the 
I'ranklin  colliery  tract.  He  placed  a  value  of 
$('13,600  on  the  Franklin  tract  or  an  average  price 
of  $2,727  per  acre.  In  1907,  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners  assessed  the  proi)erty  at  $1,517  per  acre. 

He  further  testified  that  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  coal  was  minable .  wliere  the  surface  did  not 
need  support  and  si.xty  jjer  cent  where  it  did. 
When  questioned  if  he  knew  of  the  sale  of  any 
ccal  property  in  Luzerne  countv  which  would 
average  $10,000  per  acre  for  virgin  coal,  Mr. 
Davies  replied  that  he  did  not,  but  believed  that 
the  sale  of  the  Duryea  tract  belonging  to  the 
Connell  property  would  reach  that  figure. 

To  show  the  variance  of  the  figures  of  coal 
experts  for  the  company  and  experts  for  the 
county  the  following  figures  are  presented  ; 

Coal  company  expert’s  values: 

L.  B.  Landmesser . $683.50  per  acre 

Ira  Hartwell  .  083.50  “  “ 

11.  C.  Mason .  810.20  “ 

K.  A.  V.  Norris .  753.00  “  “ 

W.  F.  Dodge .  820.00  “  “ 

County  experts’  values: 

H.  S.  Smith . $2,710.22  per  acre 

1).  F.  Hughes .  3.555.55  “  “ 

C.  S.  Miles .  2,737.64  “ 

G.  W.  Tappan .  3,508.00  “  “ 

T.  L.  Davies .  2,727.00  “  “ 

Mr.  Davies  has  been  engaged  by  the  Lack¬ 
awanna  county  commissioners  to  ascertain  and 
report  to  them  the  quantity  of  coal  in  that 
county  that  should  be  subject  to  assessment  and 
the  total  squeezed  area  that  is  now  e.xemptecl 
from  taxation.  The  commissioners  met  Monday 
of  this  week  to  take  up  the  coal  assessments  for 
1913. 

Anthracite  News  Notes. 

1’.  J.  Friel,  of  Mahoney  City,  was  ap|)ointed 
niinc  insiiector  of  the  Shamokin  anthracite  dis¬ 
trict  this  week  by  the  court.  lie  is  the  only 
man  who  holds  a  mine  ins|iector’s  certificate, 
llis  salary  is  $.':.()(i()  per  year. 

The  report  of  fatal  coal  mine  accidents  in  the 
I’(jttsville  mines  show  a  falling  off  of  from 
twenty-four  in  1911  to  twelve  in  lt)13.  During 
the  same  period  the  uon-fatal  accidents  show  a 
f;dling  off  of  from  sixty-four  to  forty-eight. 

The  Schuykill  county  delegation  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  will  support  a  bill  t(j  be  introduced  by 
I'rank  Rees,  of  Pottsville,  couipclling  coal  com- 
])anies  to  sell  pure  coal  and  whereby  a  consumer 
of  anthracite  can  get  his  money  hack  if  his  coal 
contains  twenty  per  cent  slate. 

Stating  that  they  were  unable  to  make  a  de¬ 
cent  living  due  to  tbe  scarcitv  of  cars,  the  miners 
of  No.  2  slope  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  at  Yorktown  went  on  a  strike  recently  and 
tied  up  the  entire  plant  including  the  washery. 


each  tenant  may  have  a  garden.  Annually  the 
company  offers  prizes  to  tenants  at  each  of  the 
plants  for  the  best  garden  and  the  best  flowers. 
Concrete  water  tables  are  being  put  out  into 
the  streets,  emergency  hospitals  erected,  and  as¬ 
sembly  halls  and  playgrounds  for  children  estab¬ 
lished,  IMuch  work  in  the  grading  of  streets 
«md  building  of  sidew’alks  which  had  been  pro¬ 
jected  has  been  delayed  by  the  scarcity  of  labor, 
but  eventually  the  company'  pi'ojioses  to  provide 
graded  streets  and  sidewalks  in  all  its  villages. 

That  the  Welsh  coal  miners  are  not  unlike 
the  niiners  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  region,  as  regards  their  disposition  to 
strike  for  any  trivial  cause,  is  evidenced  by  a 
cable  from  London  on  Tuesday,  which  stated 
that  the  reason  for  striking  put  forward  by 
2,000  Welsh  miners  to  quit  work  on  that  day, 
is  that  they  were  kept  waiting  for  their  pay 
fialf-an-hour  on  Saturday  while  the  cashier  was 
finishing  his  luncheon.  The  men  were  so  in¬ 
censed  that  they  gave  the  colliery  officials 
twenty-four  hours  to  dismiss  the  cashier.  As 
the  officials  did  not  do  it,  the  men  stopped 
work  on  Tuesday  against  the  advice  of  their 
leaders. 


The  matter  is  being  investigated  by  the  coal 
company  officials. 

Four  .grievances  were  discussed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  of  the  L-nited  Mine 
Workers’  LMion  in  Wilkes-Barre  on  Tuesday. 
One  was  directed  against  the  size  of  the  mine 
«ir;  the  men  claiming  that  the  capacity  has  been 
increased.  Another  important  one  was  for  the 
price  paid  for  cutting  top  rock. 

By  a  decree  handed  down  by  a  Scranton,  Pa., 
court,  the  North  End  Coal  Company  of  that 
city  was  directed  to  forfeit  leases  and  contracts 
to  two  tracts  in  North  Scranton  and  to  pay  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  $46,528,59  damages  for  alleged  mining  of 
ccal  not  conveyed  in  the  lease.  1  he  defendant 
is  also  directed  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  court  pro¬ 
ceedings.  An  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

That  a  coal  cornpany  cannot  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for^  the  negligence  of  a  mine  foreman  was 
the  opinion  handed  down  Monday  by  Judge 
Heydt,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  as  the  re.sult  of  a  mo¬ 
tion  made  by  G.  M.  Roads,  of  Pottsville.  Pa.,  and 
W.  G.  Thomas,  counsel  for  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Company,  to  set  aside  the  verdict  of 
$6,090  awarded  Mrs.  Emma  Watkins,  of  Lans- 
f('rd,  for  the  death  of  her  husband  last  June. 
The  case  will  be  appealed. 

Nervous  school  teachers  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  en- 
leied  a  ccpmplaint  recently  with  the  superintendent 
of  buildings  of  that  city  against  what  they 
termed  particularly  heavy  mine  blasting  going 
on  directly  beneath  No.  2  school  in  that  city. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  with  Col.  R.  .■\.  Pliillips, 
in  charge  of  the  Lackawanna  coal  mines.  He 
declared  there  was  no  danger  and  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  leave  forty  per  cent  of  the  coal  under 
the  building  was  bein.g  lived  up  to  on  the  part 
of  the  company. 

Owing  to  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  the 
several  railroads  operating  in  northeastern  Peim- 
svbania,  lirought  about  Iiy  a  complaint  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Court  by  the  Marion 
Coal  Company,  of  Scranton,  ten  cars  of  coal 
were  shipped  via  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  yetirs  from  the  jermyn  No. 

I  colliery  at  Old  h'orge.  R.ates  heretofore  made 
it  imperative  that  they  ship  over  the  Eric  Rail¬ 
road.  E.  B.  Jermyn.  how'cver,  denied  that  his 
collieries  would  hereafter  abandon  the  F.ric  as 
;i  shipping  road. 

Five  bills  to  be  presented  to  the  jireseut  legis¬ 
lature  are  now  being  prepared  by  the  Ibiited 
Mine  Workers  of  Pennsylvania.  One  of  the 
measures  has  to  do  with  better  mine  ventilation, 
while  another  is  to  make  the  head  of  the  de- 
(lepartment  of  mines  an  elective  office.  The  other 
bills  are  of  minor  importance  and  are  chiefly 
to  strengthen  present  laws.  .Another  measure 
which  is  receiving  their  support  is  one  which 
nrovidcs  th:it  where  there  is  a  strike  in  any 
industry,  the  employers  shall  make  no  false  pre¬ 
tenses  in  their  attempt  to  secure  non-union  men 
to  fill  vacant  places. 


Live  Topics  in  the  Anthracite  Field. 
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General  Review. 

By  Softening  of  Domestic  Prices  the 
National  Market  Again  Becomes 
A  Weather  Proposition. 

Within  the  last  three  weeks  there  has  been  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  national  coal  situation. 
Three  weeks  ago  there  was  a  shortage  of  coal 
and  the  tail  end  of  a  shortage  of  cars  which 
seemed  to  make  it  almost  impossible,  at  that 
time,  for  even  the  bituminous  operators  to  meet 
the  demands  upon  them  for  coal;  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  hopeless  for  the  anthracite  operators  to 
expect  to  satisfy  their  customers.  This  week 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  bituminous  coal  in 
about  half  of  the  markets  that  it  will  take  an¬ 
other  thirty  days  of  cold  weather  to  work  off. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  any  market  is  that 
it  is  merely  steadj-.  As  for  anthracite,  the  sit- 
u.'ition  is  so  changed  that  it  seems  supply  and 
demand  will,  without  the  intervention  of  very 
cold  weather,  be  about  at  a  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

From  a  technically  and  actually  strong  market, 
dominated  mainly  by  the  steam  trade  situation 
and  by  car  supply  the  national  coal  market  has 
become  a  weather  market  again  with  strength  or 
weakness  depending  upon  cold  or  warm  weather 
from  now  on.  The  steam  demand  is  as  active 
a;s  it  ever  has  been,  but  the  steam  users  have 
more  coal  at  their  disposal  than  they  had  before. 
The  factory  owners  are 'buying  and  consuming 
more  coal  for  power  purposes  now  than  they 
have  at  any  time  for  five  years.  In  fact,  they  are 
buying  and  consuming  more  coal  than  at  any 
time  in  history.  Also  the  railroads,  having  an 
immense  business,  are  now  buyiag  and  consum¬ 
ing  their  maximum  tonnage  of  coal.  There 
have  been  times  when  coke  prices  were  higher, 
but  the  records  do  not  show  a  time  when  coke 
consumption  was  larger  for  industrial  purposes 
than  now.  All  this  makes  for  an  extraordinary 
market  for  steam  coal,  this  being  indicated  by 
the  .status  of  steam  prices  in  every  market. 

However,  as  has  been  previously  outlined, 
bituminous  coal  is  interchangeable  at  will  into 
a  domestic  or  a  steam  product.  The  cessation 
of  domestic  demand  as  a  consequence,  increased 
the  supply  available  to  the  steam  trade  either  as 
mine  run'  as  steam  lump  or  as  screenings.  The 
coal  not  being  taken  by  retail  dealers  is,  in  con- 
.seciuence,  being  offered  in  satisfaction  of  steam 
consumers’  demands.  This  has  eased  the  market 
without  softening  it.  Almost  exactly  the  same 
thing  is  seen  in  the  coke  trade.  Ovens  which 
were  crushing  their  by-product  coke  for  the  do¬ 
mestic  trade  have  stopped  that  practice  and  are 
ofl'ering  their  product  to  the  furnace  and  foundry 
trade.  That  has  eased  without  softening  the  in¬ 
dustrial  coke  market,  and  on  these  accounts  the 
industrial  fuel  situation  the  nation  over  is  far 
more  comfortable  than  it  has  been. 

Another  vital  point  in  the  fuel  situation  is  the 
general  easing  of  car  supply.  There  isn’t  a  sec¬ 
tion,  outside  of  Colorado,  where  there  has  been 
any  market  interruption  of  transportation  or. 
account  of  car  shortage.  This  has  much  to  do 
with  the  easier  tone  of  the  market. 

The  floods  on  the  Ohio  river  have  made  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Louisville  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule  by  cutting  off  supplies  of  coal  both  by 
water  and  by  rail.  That  is  the  temporary  sit¬ 
uation. 

Interest  in  lake  shipping  has  again  been  re¬ 
vived  by  the  chartering  of  boats  to  carry  coal 
next  season.  Bottoms  with  a  capacity  of  1,000,- 
000  tons  have  been  chartered  at  thirty  cents  to 
the  head  of  the  lakes  and  forty  cents  to  Lake 
Michigan.  Vessel  interests  are  trying  to  get 
thirty-five  cents  to  Duluth  and  Superior  and  are 
resisting  the  efforts  to  reduce  Michigan  rates  to 
thirty-five  cents.  Vessel  owners  are  not  anxious 
to  put  their  vessels  in  the  lake  trade  because 
liiey  have  already  committed  themselves  to  so 
much  tonnage  to  the  lake  trade. 


Chicago  Market. 

Retail  Dealers  Are  Well  Supplied  and 
Domestic  Is  Dull,  but  Steam 
Coal  Is  Strong. 

Office  of  The  Bl.vck  Diamond, 

Chicago,  January  16. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  situation  of  retail 
dealers  in  Chicago  and  the  west,  reveals  the  fact 
that  hardly  one  of  them  has  any  room  in  which 
to  store  coal.  Measured  by  the  ordinary  or  nor¬ 
mal  demand,  these  retail  dealers  have  not  over¬ 
bought.  The  simple  fact  is  the  demand  has  fallen 
off  until  it  is  far  below  the  average,  this  being 
due  to  a  prolonged  season  of  warm  weather  and 
to  the  fact  that,  in  the  rural  districts,  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  feeding  corn  to  their  stock  and  are  burn¬ 
ing  the  cobs  instead  of  coal.  On  these  accounts, 
from  Chicago  to  the  Missouri  river  the  retail 
dealers  have  literally  no  room  in  which  to  store 
another  car  and  consequently  they  have  stopped 
buying. 

As  a  matter  of  course  retail  prices  have  soft¬ 
ened  under  the  influence  of  this  slack  demand. 
The  operating  companies  appreciate  that  it  is 
not  price  which  the  retail  dealers  want,  but  stor¬ 
age  space,  and  they  know  the  absolute  futility  of 
trying  to  stir  up  any  such  a  market  as  this  by  a 
reduction  in  price.  However,  the  operators  have 
taken  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  fine  coal.  In 
order  to  get  this,  they  must  prepare  a  certain 
amount  of  lump  and  egg,. and  it  is  the  struggle 
to  market  this  prepared  coal  which  has  brought 
about  the  sharp  reaction  in  prices.  There  is  not 
a  branch  of  the  domestic  fuel  trade,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  coke,  which  has  not  suffered  on 
this  account.  Coke  was  saved  from  a  bad  break 
and  from  extreme  softness  merely  because  some 
of  the  ovens  have  diverted  some  of  their  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  to  the  making  of  furnace  and 
foundry  coke  instead  of  the  crushed  coke.  In 
all  other  branches  of  the  trade  there  have  been 
cancellations  of  orders,  this  applying  even  to 
anthracite,  and  cancellations,  wfith  light  buying, 
has  intensified  the  weakness  of  the  market  and 
brought  prices  sometimes  to  a  ridiculous  level. 
In  a  good  many  cases,  the  supply  of  coal  is  such, 
in  Chicago  and  to  the  W'est,  that  it  will  take  a 
protracted  spell  of  cold  weather  to  clean  up  the 
stock. 

Even  the  situation  in  anthracite  is  very  much 
easier.  It  is  true  that  the  mining  companies  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  produce  and  ship,  in  the 
coal  year,  as  much  coal  as  they  produced  and 
shipped  in  the  coal  year  ending  March  31,  1912. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  dock  companies  in  Chicago 
and  through  the  west  have  about  cleaned  out  the 
docks.  How'ever,  a  careful  survey  of  the  inland 
market  discloses  the  fact  that  a  great  portion 
of  that  coal  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
tail  dealers.  These  dealers  have  their  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  filled  to  the  point  where  they  could  not 
unload  another  car,  and  are  cancelling  orders 
previously  placed.  Not  the  normal  amount  of 
anthracite  is  coming  through  from  the  east  all 
rail  and  this  would  seem  to  strengthen  the  west¬ 
ern  situation.  However,  that  influence  is  offset 
by  the  large  visible  supply.  Thus,  whereas  it 
seemed  anthracite  was  going  to  be  strong  and 
tight  all  winter,  the  market  has  suddenly  turned 
easy  and  premium  prices  have  disappeared. 

For  Hocking  and  splint  coal  there  is  practically 
no  market  in  Chicago  now.  The  dealers  seem 
disposed  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it  if  they  needed 
any  coal,  but  they  do  not  need  any,  their  bins 
being  full.  Hocking  domestic  lump,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  is  selling  for  $1.50  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  the  mines 
when  up  to  car  service  in  Chicago,  while  ship¬ 
ments  in  transit  are  selling  for  $1.75,  with  a  few 
companies  holding  for  $2  on  shipments  direct 
from  the  mines,  but,  of  course,  not  making  any 
sales.  Splint  coal  is  in  about  the  same  position 
both  as  to  demand  and  price.  Producers  of  those 
coals  are  in  a  comfortable  position  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  a  good  demand  in  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  Michigan. 

Smokeless  mine  run  is  in  such  good  demand  at 
tidewater  and  in  the  export  trade  that  producers 
do  not  have  to  move  it  through  Chicago  unless 
they  so  desire.  They  are  shipping  west  just  about 
enought  to  fill  contracts.  The  apartment  houses 
have  no  storage  ])iles  and  steady  consumption. 
'Phis  makes  price  strong  at  $1.50  to  $1.60.  Lump 
and  egg,  however,  is  plentiful  and  has  softened  in 
price,  sales  being  made  all  the  way  from  $1.75 
to  $2,  according  to  whether  the  coal  is  high  grade 
or  medium,  and  to  whether  it  is  up  to  car  service 
or  in  transit. 

Even  Franklin  county  coal  has  suffered  from 


the  weakness.  A  lot  of  that  coal  shipped  into  the 
west  on  speculation  ran  into  storage  piles  in  the 
hands  of  dealers,  and  being  rejected  by  the  con¬ 
signee  was  turned  loose  upon  a  flooded  market 
and  sold  for  what  it  would  bring.  We  have 
heard  prices  ranging  all  the  way  from  $1  a  ton 
to  $1.50,  but  nothing  much  above  that  figure 
where  the  coal  was  up  to  car  service.  Where 
shipments  are  made  from  the  mines  the  better 
known  coal  of  quality  is  selling  for  $1.75,  but 
the  tonnage  is  restricted. 

The  Carterville  situation  has  been  kept  better 
in  hand.  Investigations  made  by  the  Carterville 
operators  have  proved  the  utter  futility  of  try¬ 
ing  to  force  domestic  coal  upon  this  market  and. 
as  a  consequence,  the  production  of  domestic  was 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  Less  of  this  coal  has 
been  offered  at  a  sacrifice  than  heretofore,  and 
the  price  ranges  about  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  for 
the  lump  and  egg,  with  the  No.  1  nut  at  $1.75 
to  $2. 

On  the  Indiana  coals  there  has  been  a  slight 
shading  of  spot  prices  in  order  to  conform  the 
market  to  the  general  current  conditions.  The 
break,  however,  was  not  quite  so  sharp  as  in 
other  coals  for  the  reason  that  the  mines  have  a 
good  market  near  home,  are  pretty  well  tide  up 
on  contracts  and  because  a  part  of  one  of  the 
big  producing  fields  has  been  tied  up  this  week 
by  a  strike. 

The  steam  trade  is  still  strong,  but  of  course, 
the  market  is  not  demanding  any  more  coal  than 
the  operator  can  very  easily  produce  with  his 
present  supply  of  cars.  All  through  the  terri¬ 
tory  car  supply  has  been  improved  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  there  is  nothing  even  approaching  a  short¬ 
age,  and  as  a  consequence,  shipments  to  market 
are  free  and  rather  heavy.  Mine-run  and  steam 
lump  have  eased  off  just  a  little,  but  screenings 
are  still  strong. 

The  coke  market  has  been  saved  from  rather 
a  sharp  decline  by  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  ovens.  There  was  a  lessened  de¬ 
mand  for  crushed  coke  and  there  were  cancella¬ 
tions  of  orders  which  threatened  for  the  time  to 
break  the  prices  rather  abruptly.  However,  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  from  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  for  furnace  and  foundry  coke  at  good 
prices.  The  coke  producers,  consequently,  di¬ 
verted  their  coke  into  the  furnace  and  foundry 
trade  instead  of  crushing  it  for  the  domestic 
trade. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  on  shipments  direct  from  the  mines  are 
as  follows ; 


Franklin  County — 

Chicago 

Mines 

Lump  . 

.$2.55@2.80 

$1.50@1.75 

Egg  . 

,  .  2.55@2.80 

1.50@1.75 

Mine-run  . 

.  .  2.30@2.40 

1.25@1.35 

Screenings  . 

.  1.85@1.95 

.80@  .90 

No.  1  nut  . 

2.80 

1.75 

No.  2  nut  . 

2.65 

1.60 

No.  3  nut  . 

2.40 

1.35 

Harrisbu  rg — 

Domestic  lump  and  egg . . 

,  .  2.55@2.80 

1.50@1.75 

Steam  lump  . 

.  .  2.45 @2.5.5 

1.40@1.5n 

Mine-run  . 

.  .  2.30@2.40 

1.25@1.3i) 

Screenings  . 

.  .  1.95@2.05 

.90@1.00 

No.  1  nut  . 

2.80 

1.75 

No.  2  nut  . 

2.65 

1.60 

No.  3  nut  . 

2.40 

1.35 

Carterville — 

Lump  . 

.  .  2.55 

1.50 

Egg  . 

.  .  2.55 

1.50 

No.  1  washed  . 

.  .  2.80@3.05 

L75@2.00 

No.  2  washed . 

2.65 

1.60 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.32 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

2.12 

1  80 

Mine-run  . 

1.97 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

.  .  L57@1.62 

.75@  .80 

Greene  County — 

5-incli  lump  . 

2.42 

1.55 

3-inch  lump  . 

2.32 

1.45 

5-inch  egg  . 

2.37 

1.50 

3-inch  egg  . 

.  .  2.27 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

.  .  2.02@2.07 

1.15@1.20 

Screenings  . 

.  .  1.72@1.77 

.85®  .90 

‘Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.27 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

2.17 

1.40 

Mine-run  . . 

1.97 

1.20 

Screenings  . 

.  .  L57@1.62 

.80®  .85 

Pocahontas  and  Nev\  River — 

Mine-run  . 

.  .  3.55 @3.65 

1.50@1.C0 

Lump  and  egg . 

.  .  3.80@4.05 

1.75@2.0fl 

Valley  Smokeless — 

Mine-run  . 

1.50@1.60 

Lump  and  egg . 

Smokeless  (B.  &  O.  and  Tug 

River) — 

1.75@2.00 

yiine-run  . 

.  .  3.55@3.65 

1.50@l.fi0 

T.ump  and  egg . 

.  .  3.80@4.05 

1.75®2.00 

Hocking  Valley — 

1  H-inch  lump  . 

1.50®2.00 

Kanawha — 

1  ^'^-inch  lump  . 

1.50@2.10 

Coke— 

Connellsville  . 

Wise  county  . 

By-product,  egg  and  stove . 

By-product,  nut  . 

Gas-house  . 

.  .  6.50  @6.75 
..  fi.50@6.75 

0.00 

*These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  f)  vein 
coal  ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 

coal.  No.  4 

No.  3] 


Pittsburgh  Trade. 

Absence  of  Cold  Weather  Tempers  the 
Demand  for  Coal  and  the  Market 
Is  Now  Easier. 


Office  of  The  Bl.\ck  Diamond, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  10. 

.\n  almost  unbroken  stretch  of  warm 
weather  for  many  weeks  is  beginning  to  tem¬ 
per  tlie  coal  markets  in  this  field.  Just  a  week 
ago  there  was  good  reason  to  anticipate  a  cold 
snap,  but  a  day  or  two  later  the  snow  dis¬ 
appeared  and  at  this  time  there  seems  little  like¬ 
lihood  of  low  temperature. 

Traceable  to  the  stopping  of  lake  traffic  and 
the  open  weather,  jointly,  is  the  unusually  good 
supply  of  empty  cars  at  the  mines.  The  oper¬ 
ators  are  receiving  now  upward  of  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  cars  required,  some  mines  getting- 
all  they  need.  This  condition  is  causing  some 
anxiety  among  the  shippers,  thou,gh  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  markets  is  yet  noticed  on  this 
account.  While  there  is  room  for  much  to 
happen  to  the  price  list  if  the  number  of  cars 
is  not  diminished  or  if  weather  suitable  to  the 
date  is  not  forthcoming,  as  yet  there  is  no  ap¬ 
parent  change  in  marketing  conditions  other 
than  a  slight  falling  off  of  demand. 

For  the  most  part,  demand  continues  at  a 
good  normal  pace.  In  some  quarters  the  buy¬ 
ers  are  beginning  to  hold  off  a  little,  no  doubt 
because  they  have  been  able  to  accumulate 
stocks  enough  to  allow  them  to  stand  off  and 
view  the  spot  market  in  hope  they  will  gain 
something  thereby.  Naturally  this  has  the 
operators  thinking,  but  since  there  is  no  sign 
of  a  lowering  in  spot  coal  prices,  it  can  be 
seen  that  what  the  consumers  are  expecting 
to  happen,  the  producers  are  determined  to 
prevent  happening. 

This  winter  has  been  one  of  the  strongest 
all  round  seasons.  Every  seller  has  stood  for 
established  list  prices  as  a  minimum,  and  in 
so  doing  a  valuable  lesson  has  been  taught  the 
buyers.  It  is  plain  that  the  operators  are  de¬ 
termined  to  maintain  prices,  even  at  the  risk 
of  having  to  curtail  production.  In  event  this 
becomes  necessar}^  several  producers  have 
stated  that  they  would  shut  down  a  sufficient 
number  of  mines  to  equalize  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  demand  and  supply.  Events  now  hinge 
on  future  developments,  and  while  coal  men 
lend  an  ear  to  current  talk  of  a  change,  they 
are  going  ahead  as  usual. 

Most  of  the  equipment  to  be  had  at  present 
is  of  the  hopper  type,  wooden  and  steel  gon¬ 
dolas  being  among  the  missing.  Other  freight, 
requiring  flat  bottomed  cars,  is  probably  tak¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  this  type.  Steel  hoppers, 
for  the  first  time  in  several  seasons,  are  ob¬ 
tainable  in  practically  the  numbers  called  for. 

The  congested  traffic  in  evidence  a  short 
time  ago  has  been  nearly  cleared  up,  which 
means  that  much  of  the  delayed  coal  in  tran¬ 
sit  is  being  delivered.  Here,  again,  can  be 
traced  a  reason  for  a  lessening  in  demand.  Sell¬ 
ers  of  coal  feel  that  the  top  has  been  reached 
in  the  spot  market,  but  this  does  not  at  all 
mean  that  they  expect  it  to  now  go  into  a 
decline.  Any  one  of  a  number  of  things  can 
hapiien  to  give  the  market  a  stiffening  effect, 
while  the  ojierators  are  planning  to  offset  any 
weakening  by  reducing  the  tonnage  mined  in 
order  to  hold  prices  where  they  sliould  be 
held. 

In  the  spot  market  we  lind  buying  done  at 
satisfactory  figures.  Mine-run  sales  average 
$1.30;  three-quarter  averages  $1.50;  domestic 
lump  averages  $1.00,  and  slack  runs  the  gamut 
lietween  $1.10  and  $1.25.  Slack  is  not  much  in 
demand  at  the  present  time.  This  is  just  one 
<)f  the  peculiar  and  unaccountable  twists  tliis 
line  coal  is  in  habit  of  taking.  What  causes 
this  short  call  for  slack  is  one  of  those  ques¬ 
tions  that  has  no  tangible  answer. 

Contract  sales  are  active,  and  at  prices  al¬ 
ready  quoted  for  weeks  gone.  There  is  no 
hint  of  deviation  from  the  quotations  made 
earlier  tliis  winter.  Negotiations  are  under 
way  for  lake  shipments  in  the  spring  and  much 
luisincss  is  reported  closed.  While  no  prices 
are  being  considered  in  such  sales,  the  usual 
custom  of  adjusting  this  matter  when  official 
lake  prices  are  made  known  will  obtain.  It  is 
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expected  that  the  lake  price  schedule  will  be 
given  out  soon. 

The  Coke  Trade. 

Coke  has  maintained  its  average  selling- 
prices  in  the  spot  market,  while  production  is 
reported  on  the  increase.  Some  producers  have 
been  figuring  on  an  enlivened  market  after  the 
holidays,  when  production  could  hope  to  be 
steadied  down  to  regular  tonnage.  While  the 
demand  is  equal  to  the  production,  there  has 
been  little  change  in  marketing  conditions. 

Some  of  the  buyers  took  occasion,  during 
the  past  week  or  more,  to  gather  together  a 
supply  of  coke  to  enable  them  to  run  despite 
any  failure  in  supply.  Some  evidently  looked 
for  a  slump  early  this  month,  and  such  guesses 
were  not  fulfilled.  Operators,  whenever  it  has 
been  possible,  provided  a  surplus  for  the  spot 
market,  which  has  resulted  in  business  for 
them  and  which  had  an  equalizing  effect  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  seller. 

The  minimum  spot  furnace  price,  which  is 
$4,  has  not  been  lowered  in  any  instance  we 
can  find.  On  the  other  hand,  the  top  prices, 
around  $4.25,  have  felt  the  strain,  and  sales 
at  that  figure  are  not  much  in  evidence. 

Contract  coke  is  not  active,  this  depending 
upon  the  situation  the  furnace  interests  find 
themselves.  That  there  is  no  great  amount  of 
contract  coke  to  be  had  is  current  talk  among 
coke  men,  and  while  queries  come  from  buyers 
who  plan  on  activity  sometime  later,  direct 
negotiations  are  limited  in  number. 

Quotations,  at  ovens,  are,  as  closely  as  thev 
can  be  figured  at  this  time,  as  follows:  Fur¬ 
nace,  spot,  $4;  foundry,  spot,  $4.25  to  $4.50. 
Contract  furnace,  $3  to  $3.50,  depending-  on  the 
length  of  term;  contract  foundry,  $3.25  to 
$3.70. 


Cleveland  Trade. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  10 — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence). — Physical  factors  have  tended  to 
make  the  coal  market  firm  during  the  past  week, 
but  were  it  not  for  the  excessive  floods  along 
the  Ohio  basin  the  market  would  in  all  probability 
be  weak.  The  general  condition  of  industry  and 
the  extremely  mild  weather  make  for  a  weak 
market,  but  the  heavy  floods  have  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed  production,  which  in  turn  has  operated  to 
stimulate  demand  for  the  coal  actually  mined. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  prices  would  have  sagged, 
but  they  are  maintaining  much  stability  at  pres 
ent.  The  car  shortage  of  course,  is  not  in  evi 
deuce,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  coal  mov¬ 
ing  to  make  much  of  a  demand  upon  the  rail¬ 
ways. 

There  is  by  no  means  the  amount  of  coal  afloat 
ai  Lake  Erie  ports  as  in  former  years,  and  the 
fleet  that  will  leave  for  the  head  of  the  lakes  at 
the  opening  of  navigation  will  be  small.  Nearly 
all  of  them  want  to  go  up  light  for  ore.  Charter¬ 
ing  during  the  past  few  days  has  been  quite 
active  to  carry  coal  to  the  head  of  the  lakes  for 
thirty  cents,  about  1,000,000  tons  being  already 
covered.  Options  have  also  been  taken  on  ton¬ 
nage  to  Lake  Michigan  ports  at  thirty-five  cents, 
which  is  an  advance  of  five  cents  over  last  year’s 
carrying  charges.  It  is  quite  likely  that  these 
options  w-ill  be  closed,  the  only  stumbling  block 
being  a  large  shipper  who  has  not  yet  entered 
the  market  and  who  thinks  he  can  get  vessel  ca¬ 
pacity  at  thirty  cents. 

The  figures  of  the  lake  movement  during  1912 
v/hich  were  published  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Black  Diamond  have  stirred  up  great  interest. 
Everyone  considered  that  the  1912  movement 
would  be  smaller  than  1911  liecause  so  little  coal 
aiipeared  to  be  coming  to  Lake  Erie  docks.  The 
fact  is,  how'ever,  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
modern  freighter  is  so  great  that  it  takes  several 
trains  of  cars  to  fill  one  vessel,  and  whenever  one 
of  these  freighters  leaves  port  with  a  full  load 
it  makes  a  big  hole  in  the  coal  jiile.  1'he  result 
is  that  a  great  deal  of  coal  is  moving  when 
nobody  seems  to  think  that  any  coal  is  moving 
at  all. 

Quotations  are  as  follows ; 


Pocahontas — 

.Mine.  Cleveland. 

Lump  . 

. $2.50 

$3.85 

h-Kg  . 

3.85 

Run-of-mine  . 

.  1.50 

2.85 

.Slack  . 

.  1.25 

2.60 

Pittsburgh  No.  .s — 

44-inch  lump  . 

2. 1  f) 

1  lump  . 

2.50 

kun-of-minc  . 

.  1.20 

2.10 

Slack  . 

2.05 

Massillon 

. ^ .  2.50 

2.95 

2.95 

Washed  nut  . 

. '. .  2.25 

Slack  . 

.  1.20 

1.65 
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Middle  District — 

44-incli  lump  .  1.60  2.30 

1  J4-inch  lump  .  1.80  2.50 

6-inch  lump  .  2.00  2.70 

Kun-of-mine  .  1.50  2.00 

Slack  .  1.30  2.00 

Cambridge — 

44-iuch  lump  .  1.25  2.15 

1  j4-iuch  lump  .  1.60  2. .50 

Run-of-mine  .  1.20  2.10 

Slack  . 1.15  2.05 

Toledo  Market. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  January  16.— (Special  Corres¬ 
pondence.) — The  continued  warm  weather  has  of 
■course  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  domestic  market 
which  is  not  strong.  There  was  a  bad  storm  last 
week  when  the  city  was  ice-bound  for  a  few 
days,  but  the  coal  men  did  not  profit  as  much 
by  the  cold  snap  as  might  have  been  expected 
as  telephone  lines  throughout  this  section  were 
down  and  communication  cut  off.  The  few  days 
of  cold  weather  had  the  effect  of  eating  into  the 
coal  supplies  somewhat,  but  did  not  last  long 
enough  to  stimulate  the  market  much. 

Supply  and  demand  is  the  law  that  is  just  now 
ruling  the  market  here  although  prices  have 
held  extremely  well  considering  the  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  Much  coal  is  selling  here  close  to  the 
list  although  there  has  of  course  been  more  or 
less  wavering.  The  steam  coal  demand  is  good. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  floods  in  Virginia  in  the 
mining  districts,  there  is  not  much  surplus  coal 
01'  the  market  according  to  local  coal  men  and 
most  of  them  contend  that  a  month  of  cold 
weather  would  use  up  most  of  the  coal  supplies. 
I'raffic  conditions  are  fairly  good  and  the  Toledo 
\ards  have  been  practically  cleared  of  the  con¬ 
gestion  which  was  prevalent  a  few  weeks  ago. 
All  the  roads  except  the  Detroit-Toledo  Shore 
Line  are  in  good  shape,  but  this  road  has  placed 
an  embargo  against  further  shipments  this  week. 
Local  prices  follow  : 

STmokeless — 

Lump  and  egg 

Mine-run  . 

Hocking — 

Mine-run  .  . .  - 

Lump  . 

44-inch  lump  . 

Nut  . 

Jackson  Hill — 


Lump  and  egg  .  3.65  2.65 

Nut  .  3.25  2.25 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump  .  3.25  2.25 

Nut . . .  2.85  1.85 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  .  3.50  2.25 

Kanawha  splint .  3.50  2.25 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.50  1.25 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block .  3.75  2.50 

Massillon — 

Lump  .  3.25  2.50 

Washed  nut  .  3.25  2.50 

Youghiogheny — 

Mine-run  .  2.60  1.25 

44-mch  steam  lump  .  2.60  1.35 

PittsbuTgh  No.  8 — 

"114 -inch  lump  .  2.50  1.50 

44-inch  lump  .  2.40  1.40 

Mine-run  .  2.30  1.30 

Blossburf  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  .  3.45  2.00 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.45  2.00 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2.30  1.30 

44-inch  lump  .  2.40  1.40 

l}4-inch  lump  .  2.60  1.60 

Cannel  lump  .  4.45  3.00 

Cannel  egg  .  3.95  2.50 

Ohio  cannel  block  .  4.10  3.25 


Toledo  News  Notes. 

llarry  Otlbert,  of  the  II.  S.  Odbert  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  was  a  Toledo  visitor  tliis  week. 

A.  V.  Roberts,  general  sales  agent  for  the 
Sauters  Coal  Company,  Cleveland,  called  on  To¬ 
ledo  coal  men  this  week. 

L.  C.  Brown,  formerly  cmiiloyed  in  the  Hock¬ 
ing  Valley  Railroad  offices  here,  has  accejitcd  a 
position  as  traveling  salesman  for  the  L.  C. 
Miller  Coal  Company,  of  Toledo.  He  will  cover 
Ohio  territory. 

The  France  Coal  Company  is  a  new'  Toledo 
organization  w'hich  w-as  incorporated  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  The  new  concern  established  an 
office  at  1008  Spitzer  building.  The  followin.g 
ofikers  w'ere  elected :  President  and  treasurer, 
Charles  L.  France;  vice-president,  Water  II. 
Jeffrey;  seeretary,  Lee  J.  Brenneman ;  board  of 
direetors,  C.  L.  France.  Witter  11.  Jeffrey,  Jay 
Wideman,  Harold  R.  Payne  and  Lee  J.  Brenne- 
inan.  Mr.  France,  head  of  the  company,  has  for 
the  past  nine  years  been  nortiurn  sales  manager 
for  the  Maynard  Coal  Coinp.'my.  .Mr.  ITancc 
was  in  Colnmbtis  this  week  where  be  coin- 
lileted  arrangements  to  handle  bitinninotis  coal 
from  the  Pocahontas  and  Pomeroy  mines  in  Ohio 
and  some  of  the  leading  mines  in  Kentucky.  The 
c<  miiany  will  also  handle  anthracite  coal. 


Toledo.  Mines. 

8  3.95  $  2.50 

.  2.95@3.20  1.50@1.75 

.  2.35  1.35 

.  3.00  2.00 

.  2.60  1.60 
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Cincinnati  Trade. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  10. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Coal  men  had  plenty  to  contend 
with  during  the  week  just  passed.  With  the 
Ohio  river  on  a  rampage,  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway,  crippled  still  by  the  accident  to 
the  Gyandotte  bridge  and  a  scarcity  of  coal  in 
the  local  yards,  their  business  existence  was 
nothing  like  a  bed  of  roses.  Delays  of  all 
kinds  in  deliveries  were  recorded  and  one 
operator  scarce  amplified  the  situation  by  say¬ 
ing  that  “the  life  of  a  coal  man  is  just  one 
blamed  thing  after  another.” 

The  rising  of  the  river  put  all  prospects  of 
speedy  repair  of  the  Gyandotte  bridge  out  of 
consideration.  Coal  men  who  have  viewed  the 
situation  personally  say  that  while  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  Railway  people  were  sanguine 
and  expressed  hope  that  the  repairs  would  be 
made  within  a  fortnight  at  least,  prospects 
are  that  it  will  be  a  good  while  before  any 
sort  of  a  span  will  be  swung  across  the  broken 
rails.  The  first  proposition  of  the  railway 
people  was  to  put  in  a  temporary  structure  so 
that  coal  could  be  brought  out  of  the  Kan¬ 
awha  and  other  fields,  but  one  man  who  has 
experience  both  in  the  railway  and  coal  busi¬ 
ness  ventures  a  guess  that  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  following  the  placing  of  a  previous  tem¬ 
porary  bridge  the  aim  of  the  railway  will  be 
to  install  a  permanent  span. 

Outside  dealers  have  in  the  last  week  real¬ 
ized  what  it  means  to  have  an  important  link 
in  the  chain  that  leads  to  Cincinnati  as  a  gate¬ 
way,  broken.  Spot  coal  has  advanced  as  a 
result  and  steam  deliveries  have  been  slow 
and  uncertain.  The  Big  Sandy  district,  which 
lies  west  of  the  broken  span,  however,  has 
proved  the  adage  that  “It’s  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  no  one  good.”  Empties  have  been  placed 
freely  and  not  an  operator  in  this  section  is 
kicking  about  the  impossibility  of  loading. 
Empties  are  also  being  detoured  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio,  east  to  Huntington,  so  that  with 
the  opening  of  traffic  at  Gyandotte  solid  trains 
can  be  rushed  west. 

Of  just  as  great  importance  to  the  local 
trade  was  the  river  condition.  The  stage  has 
reached  an  approximate  height  of  sixty-three 
feet  and  has  remained  stationary.  This  puts 
all  of  the  river  yards  out  of  commission.  Ele¬ 
vators  have  closed  down  completely  and  it 
will  be  weeks  before  they  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
sume.  A  great  volume  of  Cincinnati’s  retail 
trade  is  supplied  from  this  source.  Rail  oper¬ 
ators  foresighting  what  was  to  come,  put  in 
heavy  buying  orders  so  that  the  first  of  the 
week  saw  three  trainloads  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  Union 
Gas  &  Electric  Company  would  be  caught 
short.  It  uses  450  tons  a  day  at  its  electric 
plant  on  Plum  street.  This  is  supplied  by  the 
New  River  &  Ohio  Coal  Company.  This  com¬ 
pany  arranged  for  a  supply  from  Luhrig,  Ohio. 
The  shipment  was  ordered  by  special  train  and 
arrived  Monday  with  1^,000  tons. 

Poor  folk  and  residents  affected  by  the  flood 
were  in  dire  need  of  a  supply  of  coal.  The  Mar- 
met  Coal  Company  came  to  their  aid  and  even 
delivered  to  families  who  stayed  in  their  homes 
by  the  steamer  tug,  “Bouquet.” 

One  of  the  incidents  of  the  flood  was  the  ' 
complaint  made  bv  Professor  Andrews  of  Lin¬ 
coln  school,  which  is  a  relief  center,  who  de¬ 
clared  that  small  retail  dealers  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  misfortune  of  others.  He  said 
he  could  name  instances  where  extortion  had 
been  practiced.  Mayor  Hunt,  who  is  a  re¬ 
former,  demands  facts  and  figures  and  word 
has  gone  forth  that  city  legislation  may  fol¬ 
low'  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 

The  domestic  situation  has  softened;  it  never 
was  any  too  strong  this  season,  weather  con¬ 
ditions  being  the  cause  thereof.  Cold  still 
holds  off  and  the  consumer  has  little  disposi¬ 
tion  to  buy,  prefering  a  hand-to-mouth  policy 
rather  than  stack  up  the  bins  with  black  dia¬ 
monds  to  be  carried  over  to  next  fall.  Prices 
to  consumers  are  quoted:  Pittsburgh,  $3.50; 
Kanawha,  $3.50;  smokeless,  $4.60;  anthracite. 

The  bridge  accident  has  intensified  the 
steam  coal  situation  and  shoved  the  price  up 
for  spot  delivery,  Kanawha  being  quoted  for 
mine-run  at  $1.50;  nut  and  slack,  $1.10;  lump 
brings  about  the  same  as  nut  and  slack,  Poca¬ 


hontas,  on  lump  and  egg,  $2.25,  and  mine-run, 
$1.05. 


Cincinnati  Trade  Briefs. 

B.  F.  Nigh,  of  Columbus,  secretary  of  the 
Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association,  was 
a  visitor  this  week. 

Gaylord  H.  Conn,  of  the  O.  S.  Richardson 
Coal  Company,  Chicago,  was  among  the  busi¬ 
ness  callers  in  the  local  trade  offices. 

A.  D.  W.  Smith,  president  of  the  Middle 
West  Coal  Company,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  paid 
the  local  office  of  his  company  a  visit  and  stayed 
a  few  days  with  Mr.  Doyle,  the  local  manager. 

Charles  R.  Kline,  of  the  Waubun  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicap'o,  was  a  visitor.  He  had  with  him 
one  of  his  salesmen,  and  after  visiting  with  the 
local  trade  they  went  on  to  the  West  Virginia 
fields.  E.  L.  Sterberger,  on  the  return  of  Chas. 
Kline  from  the  West  Virginia  fields,  went  with 
him  to  Chicago. 


Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Nee.,  January  16. —  {Special  Corres- 
pondoice.) — The  market  in  and  about  Omaha 
is  very  similar  to  that  prevailing  all  fall.  A 
cold  spell  of  a  few  days  brightened  the  outlook 
temporarily,  but  the  w’eather  has  moderated  to 
such  a  degree  that  retail  sales  have  eased  up 
considerably. 

Although  nut  size  anthracite  is  very  scarce, 
sales  are  light,  because  of  the  premium  prices, 
and  stove  size  is  being  used  in  its  place  to  quite 
an  extent.  Egg  size  is  plentiful  and  not  much 
ill  demand. 

All  sizes  from  the  Illinois  fields  are  entering 
this  territory  freely ;  the  best  grades  are  ob¬ 
tainable  at  a  relatively  low  price  for  this  time 
of  year,  while  coals  of  a  cheaper  quality  con¬ 
tinue  to  change  hands  at  very  low  figures ;  es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  of  the  spot  shipments.  The 
fact  that  most  retailers  are  already  over-stocked 
causes  a  quantity  to  stand  on  demurrage,  re¬ 
sulting  in  its  disposal  at  greatly  reduced  figures. 

Steam  and  nut  sizes  in  the  Kansas  coals,  main¬ 
tain  a  firm  market,  with  no  excess  demand,  how¬ 
ever,  as  railroad  deliveries  are  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  consumption. 

Iowa  coal  is  not  moving  in  any  quantities,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  at  present  is  very 

light.  ■  ,  •  1  • 

Arkansas  coal  receipts  are  also  light  m  tins 
section,  with  but  little  buying. 

The  situation  on  Colorado  and  Wyoming  coals 
is  somewhat  tighter.  Severe  weather  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  west,  and  the  strong_  demand  and 
transportation  difficulties  are  causing  the  pro¬ 
ducers  trouble  in  keeping  up  with  their  orders. 

The  little  difficulty  which  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  this  season  in  gettine  prompt  railroad 
service  has  prevented  any  serious  shortage,  and 
in  all  but  a  few  cases  has  caused  an  over  supply 
of  coal  in  and  around  Omaha. 

The  lumbermen’s  convention  is  now  in  progress 
at  the  Hotel  Rome.  Local  wholesale  coal  firms 
are  represented,  and  are  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  entertainment  of  the  guests.  Nearly  all 
the  western  producers  are  represented  also. 

Present  prices  are  as  follows : 


Franklin  County — 

Mine. 

Omaha. 

$3.90@4.15 

.  1.50@1.75 

3.90@4.15 

.  1.50@1.75 

3.90@4.15 

Carterville  District — 

3.75 

3.75 

.  1.35 

3.75 

Standard  District — 

3.60 

3.50 

.  1.25 

3.50 

Springfield  District — 

3.30 

.  1.25 

3.30 

.  1.25 

3.30 

Iowa — 

.  1.75 

3.05 

■NTnf  ^  . 

.  1.50 

2.61 

.  1.60 

2.66 

. 75 

1.78 

Southern  Kansas — 

.  2.50 

4.10 

Nut  ^  . 

.  2.25 

3.60 

3.10 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

.  3.75 

6.85 

.  4.25 

7.35 

Wyoming — 

.  2.65 

6.65 

^  . 

.  2.25 

6.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  and 

Routt  Counties — 
.  3.00 

6.75 

Nut  . 

.  2.50 

6.25 

Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  January  16. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — This  section  was  hard  hit  by  the  recent 
cold  wave  that  swept  the  entire  country,  and 
Denver  has  lost  its  reputation  as  a  summer  re¬ 
sort  in  the  winter  months.  .According  to  reliable 
records  Denver  never  experienced  but  six  colder 
days  in  forty-one  years  than  that  of  January  6th. 

Of  course,  the  coal  business  was  booming  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  period.  On  January  6th  more  orders 
were  received  than  for  any  one  day  in  fourteen 
years.  One  dealer  alone  of  the  fifty  odd  re¬ 
tailers  in  this  city,  received  over  400  orders  in 
the  forenoon. 

Every  mine  in  the  northern  district  and  also 
the  lignite  mines  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  have  been  running  overtime  for  more  than 
ten  days  past,  and  are  hard  pushed  to  supply  the 
demand.  Trinidad,  Walsenburg  and  Canon  City 
mines  also  show  a  very  heavy  production  for 
last  week,  and  the  present  week  will  record  an 
output  equally  as  large.  It  is  said  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  mine  in  the  state  is  behind  on  orders, 
many  of  them  placed  three  weeks  ago  and  in 
some  cases  a  month  ago. 

Box  cars  are  more  plentiful  in  the  northern 
field,  and  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  cars  for 
loading  except  in  mines  reached  over  mountain 
roads.  Snow  blockades  on  the  Moffat  road  have 
to  some  extent  retarded  the  distribution  of  cars 
to  Routt  county  mines. 

Country  orders  are  plentiful  this  week,  and 
many  rush  requests  by  mail  and  by  wire  are  re¬ 
ported.  Dealers  in  the  plains  localities  are  very 
insistent,  their  stocks  on  hand  being  unusually 
light  on  account  of  increased  consumption  and 
no  reserve  supplies. 

Regardless  of  the  increased  lump  production 
and  what  would  ordinarily  mean  a  surplus  of 
both  lignite  and  bituminous  slack,  there  seems  to 
be  a  ready  sale  for  everything  on  the  market  at 
prices  prevailing  a  week  ago. 

Mine  prices  for  lignite  lump  this  week  are 
$2.55  to  $2.80;  mine-run,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 


Damages  for  Delays. 

Denver,  January  16. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — A  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  fixing  a  penalty  for  failure  on  the 
part  of  railroads  to  settle  claims  within  sixty 
days  after  they  become  effective  may  operate 
against  railroads  of  this  state  to  the  extent  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  according  to  Attorney  Al¬ 
bert  L.  Vogl.  The  decision,  in  his  opinion,  ap¬ 
plies  to  Colorado  by  implication  and  penalties 
may  be  assessed  against  all  of  the  railroads 
operating  in  this  state,  he  says. 

Three  roads,  against  whom  Denver  coal  ship¬ 
pers  have  claims  that  will  probably  aggregate 
.$500,000  for  alleged  overcharges  on  coal  from 
the  northern  lignite  district  of  the  state,  would 
be  liable  were  the  Colorado  statute  governed  by 
the  Supreme  Court’s  ruling.  Hundreds  of  smaller 
claims,  some  of  them  several  years  old,  might  be 
proceeded  on  for  settlement  in  the  same  manner. 

A  suit  is  already  pending  for  the  recovery  of 
several  hundred  dollars  alleged  overcharges  by 
one  railroad,  the  action  being  brought  by  a  Den¬ 
ver  brewery.  - 

New  Trial  of  Rate  Case. 

Denver,  January  16. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Retiring  Judge  Whitford  of  the  district 
court,  has  overruled  himself  and  granted  a  new 
trial  in  the  coal  rate  case  of  the  Consumers 
league  against  the  various  railroad  companies 
The  case  is  one  appealed  from  the  order  of  thf 
state  railroad  commission  reducing  the  rates 
for  hauling  coal  from  the  northern  lignite  dis¬ 
trict  to  Denver. 

Under  the  decision  of  Judge  Whitford  tlu 
railroads  would  have  had  to  refund  to  ship 
pers  overcharges  amounting  to  approximate!) 
$500,000.  The  order  of  the  commission , low 
ered  the  rate  about  25  per  cent  on  existing 
tariffs  at  the  time  the  order  was  issued. 

The  railroads  appealed  to  the  district  court 
maintaining  that  the  rates  as  fixed  by  the  com 
mission  were  practically  confiscatory,  and  al 
leged  that  they  were  already  entailing  losse: 
on  business  from  ihat  section.  The  ruling  o 
Judge  Whitford  held  that  the  company  couh 
not  compute  its  rates  according  to  losses  o 
earnings  in  any  particular  territory,  but  mus 
charge  according  to  the  net  earnings  of  it 
entire  mileage.  ,  .  .  , 

In  granting  a  new  trial  Judge  Whitford  sav 
that  the  court  erred  in  the  admission  of  im 
proper  evidence. 
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Louisville  Market. 


Louisville,  Ky.,. January  16. —  {Special  Corres- 
aidcnce.) — The  flood  along  the  Ohio  Valley, 
inch  reached  its  crest  today,  has  put  most  of 
e  river  dealers  temporarily  out  of  business  at 
eir  floats,  but  has  caused  them  only  nominal 
’cperty  damage.  Retail  demand  for  domestic 
3al  locally  is  very  light  and  the  troubles  of 
e  river  people  have  had  no  appreciable  effect 

I  the  rail  shippers  or  dealers,  the  market  for 
il  coal  being  about  as  dull  as  ever  experienced 
?retofore  at  this  season. 

Trices  have  tumbled  since  the  first  of  the  year 
om  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  on  coals 
ined  in  the  eastern  Kentucky-Tennessee  field, 
andard  block  coal  ranging  downward  from 
•ound  $2.50  to  $2.00  f.  o.  b.  mines,  with  so  little 
isiness  developing  at  $2.00  that  producers  are 
ading  a  large  tonnage  of  straight  mine  run 
,al  for  the  railroads,  which  have  already  put 
lemselves  in  much  more  comfortable  position 

II  engine  fuel.  Lfforts  to  hold  the  market 
tiding  a  revival  of  business  with  cold  weather 
ive  been  unavailing,  partly  because  the  cold 
eather  has  not  been  forthcoming  and  partly  be- 
luse,  even  if  it  were,  it  would  take  several 
eeks  to  dispose  of  accumulated  stocks.  There 

every  likelihood  that  lots  of  high  grade  coal 
ill  be  sold  around  $1.75  f.  o.  b.  mines  before 
e  month  is  ended.  In  western  Kentucky  de- 
and  for  lump  coal  has  died  away  “to  a  whisper.” 
Retail  stocks  in  Louisville  are  not  oppressive, 
It  they  are  quite  ample.  There  is  considerable 
ixiety  among  the  dealers,  especially  in  view 
'  the  unusual  ferocity  of  the  attacks  made  by 
le  press  during  the  present  season  on  the 
ounds  of  conspiracy  to  maintain  extortionate 
•ices.  Indications  at  this  writing,  however,  are 
at  there  will  be  no  general  reduction  of  quota- 
:ms  for  the  present. 

Considerable  curtailment  of  production  has  re- 
dted  in  both  ends  of  the  state  from  the  floodiag 
■  mines  and  some  damage  has  been  caused  tracks 
ul  bridges  by  the  high  water  of  the  mountain 
reams. 

Ihider  the  changed  conditions,  when  the  de- 
and  for  lump  coal  disappeared,  steam  coal. 
Inch  had  dropped  off  in  demand  and  price 
der  the  frenzied  buying  of  the  holidays,  has 
jain  stiffened  up,  and  both  nut  and  slack  and 
?a  and  slack  coals  are  commanding  a  premium 
f  about  ten  cents. 

/\  number  of  local  industries,  including  two 
ants  of  the  Kentucky  Distilleries  &  Warehouse 
ompany  and  many  small  plants  along  the  river 
•out,  were  closed  down  by  the  high  water,  and 
le  delivery  of  coal  to  other  industries  was  pre- 
■nted  due  to  railroad  tracks  being  submerged. 


St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  16. —  (Special  Cor- 
I'spondence.) — The  market  this  week  has  been 
( ry  di.scouraging.  Everybody  was  set  for  zero 
•eather  and  there  seemed  to  be  every  chance  of 
cold  wave.  However,  instead  of  getting 
iilder,  it  has  gotten  warmer  steadily  and  the 
iiermometer  today  is  well  above  the  freezing 
oint. 

Coal  of  all  kinds  is  sluggish  and  will  prob- 
bly  remain  so  until  a  spell  of  cold  weather  ar- 
ives.  Standard  coals  are  down  to  rock-bottom 
gain  and  are  only  bringing  cost  of  production, 
ranklin  county  and  Carterville  are  also  very 
)w.  Springfield  and  Staunton  coal  seem  to 
old  up  better  than  any  others.  Screenings  are 
liffer,  and  continue  to  gain  in  strength. 

.\  great  deal  of  trouble  was  experienced  last 
eek  after  the  sleet  storm  in  getting  telephone 
onnections.  .'Ml  of  the  wires  of  the  mines  were 
own  and  sales  offices  were  unable  to  find  out 
liat  their  properties  were  doing.  This  together 
ith  poor  mail  service  during  this  period  caused 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  forced  mem- 
ers  of  the  coal  trade  to  realize  how  vitally  they 
epended  upon  long  distance  telephones  in  this 
dvanced  age  and  generation,  for  they  seemed 
bsolutely  helpless  without  it. 

.‘\nthracite  coal  is  in  fair  demand.  There  is 
Icnty  of  the  larger  sizes,  hut  chestnut  is  still 
ery  scarce.  Coke  continues  to  gain  strength 
nd  is  higher  today  than  at  any  time  this  year. 
Current  prices  are  as  follows : 

Mines.  St.  Louis, 

o  ,  .  Mo. 

Standard — 


inch  lump  . $1.60  $2.0* 

•inch  lump  .  1.10  1.02 

dine-run  . 90  1.42 


Steam  nut  . 

2  inch  screenings  . 

Mt.  Olive  or  Staunton — 

C-inch  lump  . 

3-inch  lump  . 

Steam  nut  . 

Screenings  . 

Trenton — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg  . 

3x2  nut  . 

Carterville — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg  . 

3x2  nut  . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 


.80 

1.82 

.60 

1.12 

1.65 

2.17 

1.60 

2.02 

.90 

1.42 

.75 

1.27 

2.40 

2.92 

2.00 

2.52 

1.60 

2.17 

1.40 

2.07 

1.20 

1.87 

.85 

1.52 

Franklin  County — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg .  1.60  2.27 

3x2  nut .  1.40  1.97 

Screenings  . 85  1.52 

Anthracite — 

Chestnut  .  7.46 

Stove  .  7.20 

Egg  .  7.20 

Grate  .  6.96 

Coke — 

Gas  house  egg . , .  5.50 

By-product  egg  .  5.50 

Smokeless  lump  or  egg .  2.76  6.26 

Smokeless  mine-run  .  1.60  4.00 


The  prices  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madi¬ 
son  or  Venice,  Illinois,  are  20  cents  per  ton  lower  than 
St.  Louis  prices  on  Illinois  coal. 


St.  Louis  Notes  and  Personals. 

The  Illinois  Hockiu.g  Washed  Coal  Company 
of  St.  Louis,  has  established  a  district  sales  office 
at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  with  D.  J.  Gent,  formerly 
of  St.  Louis,  as  resident  manager. 

The  Kokoals  held  a  koruskation  last  Saturday 
night.  Unfortunately  for  the  koruskation,  this 
was  one  of  the  real  cold  days  this  season.  Every¬ 
thing  was  covered  with  sleet  and  the  thermometer 
dropped  about  twenty-five  degrees  in  four  hours, 
which  caused  a  light  attendance.  Seven  candi¬ 
dates  were  initiated,  as  follow'S :  F.  J.  Alexander 
of  The  Rosedale  Coal  &  Feed  Company;  E.  B. 
Cullinan  of  Crerar  Clinch  &  Co.;  J.  J. 
Heifer,  of  the  Kolb  Coal  Company;  L.  P.  Coan, 
retailer;  John  Dearness,  IL  Ben  Wessel,  A. 
Pilmer  Kleykamp.  The  last  three  all  of  the  St. 
Louis  Coal  Company. 


Indianapolis  Trade. 


I NDLANAPOLis,  Inil,  January  16. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  demand  for  coal  in  Indiana 
continues  far  below  normal  for  this  season  of 
th:  year.  Members  of  the  operators’  association 
say  that  it  is  up  to  the  weather  man  to  improve 
conditions.  He  couldn’t  make  them  much  worse. 
There  is  a  very  low  demand  for  steam  coal  and 
practically  no  domestic  is  being  moved.  The 
weather  man  continues  to  predict  cold  waves 
but  they  fail  to  materialize. 

I  here  is  not  much  steam  coal  moving  for  the 
reason  that  the  dealers  and  consumers  generally 
have  a  good  stock  on  hand.  There  has  been  a 
fair  demand  for  screenings,  but  prices  are  low. 
However,  not  many  Indiana  operators  are  send¬ 
ing  any  coal  to  market  without  having  it  sold 
ill  advance  so  there  is  no  spot  coal  here.  The 
following  prices  are  being  quoted  by  wholesalers ; 


Indiana — 

No.  4  mine-nm . . 

Nos.  5  and  6  mine-run . 

IJ^-incli  steam  lump . . 

Nut  . I 

Egg  . 

3-inch  domestic  lump . . 

4  and  5*incli  domestic . . 

No.  4  screenings . 

Nos.  5  and  G  screenings... 

Brazil  block  . 

No.  .5  mine-run  (southern 

ana  field)  . 

No.  1  washed  coal . . 

No.  2  washed  coal . 


F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 


Mines.  Indianapolis. 
$1.05@1.15  $1.55@1.65 


1.00@1.05 

1.50@1.55 

1.20@1.30 

1.70@1.80 

1.20@1.3() 

1.70@1.80 

1.40@1.50 

1.90@3.00 

1.40@1.50 

1.90@2.00 

2.00@2.10 

.75®  .80 

1.25@1.30 

.70@  .75 

1.20@1.25 

2.10@2.20 

2.60@2.70 

2.00 

2.50 

1.75 

2.25 

Indianapolis  Trade  Notes. 

M.  W.  Keslar  has  been  appointed  receiver  for 
the  coal  business  of  J.  B.  Ulrich  at  Kennard, 
Henry  county,  Indiana. 

Jacob  Kolscm,  president  of  the  Indiana  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  who  is  now  a  state  sen¬ 
ator,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee  on  mines  and  mining.  He  has  before 
bun  now  a  hill  providing  that  coal  lands  shall 
he  assessed  for  taxation  at  the  cash  jirice  they 
would  bring  at  a  forced  sale. 

Dr.  T.  1).  Scales,  a  Booneville  operator,  who 
was  here  attending  the  inauguration  of  Governor 
Ralston,  conlirmed  the  report  that  he  has  given 
Chicago  parties  options  on  a  lar.ge  tract  of  land 
in  Warrick  count),  Indiana,  where  tests  arc  be¬ 
ing  made.  I  he  land  is  said  to  have  a  rich  vein 
of  coal  near  the  surface  that  can  he  stripped  and 
loaded  on  cars  for  thirty-five  cents  a  ton. 


Detroit  Market. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  16. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — With  coal  moving  into  the  city  quite 
freely  and  a  good  demand  for  all  grades,  the 
local  market,  this  week,  is  in  an  easy  state. 

Embargoes  that  have  hindered  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  product  in  earlier  weeks  of  the  win¬ 
ter,  at  present,  are  all  removed  and  shipments 
are  arriving  more  regularly  than  for  some  time 
past.  There  is  a  good  active  demand  for  steam 
and  domestic  sizes,  which  the  shippers  and 
jobbers  say  is  limited  apparently  only  by  the 
supply  available  for  the  market. 

Supply  and  demand  have  kept  so  well  to¬ 
gether  that  prices  continue  steady,  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  variations  from  schedules. 

There  have  been  no  new  developments  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  in  connection  with  the  plan  un¬ 
der  consideration  by  the  city’s  common  council 
of  establishing  a  municipal  coal  yard  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  uniformity  of  prices. 
Various  coal  shippers  and  retailers  who  have 
discussed  the  proposition  express  doubt  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  plan. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  an  effort  along  similar 
lines  was  made  during  the  regime  of  Mayor 
Pingree  and  that  it  proved  unsatisfactory  and 
unsuccessful.  One  of  the  points  raised  against 
the  proposal  is  that  the  municipal  coal  yard 
probably  would  soon  become  overloaded  with 
coal  of  an  inferior  grade,  which  would  prove 
unsalable  and  defeat  the  purpose  of  its  estab¬ 
lishment,  ultimately  causing  considerable  loss. 

Vessell  owners  and  managers  arc  making 
a  determined  effort  to  secure  a  thirty-five  cent 
rate  on  shipments  of  coal  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Michigan  ports  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son,  as  compared  with  thirty  cents  last  year. 
Several  blocks  of  coal  which  have  been  offered 
at  the  thirty-cent  rate  have  been  turned  down 
by  the  vesselmen,  who  say  that  they  will  make 
no  season  charters  at  that  price. 

Shippers  are  taking  the  attitude  that  there  is 
no  immediate  necessity  for  hastening  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  contracts  and  are  standing  out  for  the 
old  rate,  confident  they  will  find  plenty  of  ton¬ 
nage  later.  With  the  prospect  J  an  unusually 
active  season  in  the  ore  handling  trade,  vessel 
owners  argue  that  they  may  find  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  make  dispatch  by  sending  their  boats 
up  light,  rather  than  subjecting  them  to  delays 
at  coal  loading  and  unloading  docks. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  conditions  remain 
virtually  unchanged,  with  a  fair  supply  and 
active  demand.  Independent  shippers  are  still 
obtaining  premiums  of  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  ton 
on  lump  and  stove  sizes  and  about  25  cents 
advance  on  egg  over  schedule  prices. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows; 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  O.  B. 

West  Virginia  Gas — 

Mines 

Detroit 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

$2.56@2.G5 

Mine-run  . 

2.45@2.55 

Slack  . . 

Open 

West  Virgina  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . 

-  2.00 

2.60 

Three-quarter  . 

2.05  @2.75 

Mine-run  . 

1.40@2.55 

Nut,  pea  and  slack  . 

Open 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg  . 

Open 

Nut  . 

Open 

Mine-run  . 

Open 

Slack  . 

Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

....  1.25@1.35 

2.40@2.50 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.05@1.15 

2.20@2.80 

Slack  . 

Open 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump  . 

-  2.00 

8.16 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

-  1.65 

2.80 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.85 

2.50 

Nut,  pea  and  slack  . 

Open 

Washed  egg  coal  . 

-  2.00 

8.15 

Washed  nut  coal  . 

-  1.85 

3.00 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.76 

8.90 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

_  1.76 

2.90 

Mine-run  . 

2.75 

Kentucky  Splint— 

Lump  . 

8.80 

Egg  . 

2.90 

Nut,  pea  and  slack  . 

Open 

Fairmont— 

Three-quarter  steam  lump. _ 

1.60 

2.90 

Mine-run  . 

2.80 

Slack  . 

Open 

Detroit  News  Notes. 

John  Teagarden  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  general 
sales  agent  for  the  New  York  Coal  Company, 
was  visiting  the  trade  in  Detroit  last  week. 

J.  \\^  Galloway,  of  New  York,  representing 
the  Maryland  Coal  Company,  was  in  Detroit 
during  the  week. 
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Twin  Cities  Trade, 

^liNN'KAi'oLis  AM)  Sx.  Faul^  January  10. — 
(Special  Correspondence.)— Northwestern  weather 
conditions  are  having  an  influence  on  the  coal 
trade  to  a  pronounced  extent.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  week  the  weather  was  cold,  the 
mercury  hoveriag  about  the  zero  mark,  but  with 
the  advent  of  the  usual  mid-week  warm  wave 
>t.stcrday,  demand  slumped  off,  and  orders  were 
of  small  proportions. 

In  all  probability  few  Illinois  and  Indiana 
shippers  really  understand  the  situation  in  this 
part  of  the  country  at  this  writing.  They  seem 
to  think  the  weather  is  always  colder  here  than 
in  Chicago,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
(•nly  greater  extremes  of  weather  in  this  part  of 
tlic  country.  When  it  is  cold  it  is  usually  much 
colder  and  in  the  summer  season  it  usually  is 
hotter  in  the  Twin  Cities  during  the  heated  term, 
than  in  Chicago.  The  northwest  being  located 
so  far  from  all  the  mines,  the  dealers  generally 
speaking  stock  more  coal,  because  it  takes  much 
longer  for  it  to  arrive  after  orders  are  placed. 
'J'his  year  dealers  kept  their  sheds  and  bins  full 
until  the  first  of  January,  due  very  largely  to  a 
fear  that  the  climatic  conditions  might  result  in 
a  prolonged  cold  period  such  as  was  experienced 
a  year  ago.  Now  they  are  cleaning  up  their  ex¬ 
cess  stocks,  and  all  the  wholesale  interests  are 
complaining  at  the  lack  of  orders. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  less  business  at 
this  writing  than  there  was  last  July,  and  this 
condition  will  continue  until  stocks  are  reduced 
almost  to  nothing.  The  statistical  position  of 
anthracite  as  reviewed  in  The  Black  Diamond 
last  week  will  doubtless  apply  to  all-rail  terri¬ 
tory,  but  practically  every  large  line  company 
and  every  important  retailer  in  the  northwest 
now  holds  to  the  opinion  that  much  anthracite 
will  be  carried  into  the  spriag  and  summer.  Dock 
ce  mpanies  are  soliciting  this  class  of  business  in 
nearly  every  instance  at  present,  in  order  that 
their  docks  may  be  cleaned  up  for  the  new  sup¬ 
ply  with  the  opening  of  navigation.  All  fear  of 
a  shortage  of  any  kind  of  coal  has  disappeared, 
and  dealers  are  only  buying  when  they  need  the 
coal.  It  is  recognized  as  a  fact  beyond  dispute 
that  the  northwest  will  not  consume  as  much  of 
any  kind  of  coal  as  it  did  a  year  ago,  with  the 
exception  of  locomotive  fuel,  which  will  possibly 
show  an  increase  due  to  the  heavy  grain  traffic 
last  fall  and  in  the  early  winter. 

Transportation  in  this  part  of  the  country  has 
not  been  impaired  at  any  time  this  winter.  Coal 
from  southern  Illinois  and  Indiana  is  coming 
through  on  express  time.  The  Burlington  re¬ 
cently  brought  cars  through  from  southern  Illi¬ 
nois  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  in  five  days, 
which  is  as  good  time  as  is  expected  in  July. 

In  the  dock  bituminous  trade  there  is  little 
change  to  record.  Prices  hold  to  the  same  level 
a.s  named  on  December  first.  Dock  screenings 
seem  to  be  slightly  firmer.  This  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  lump  coal 
for  domestic  purposes  has  not  come  up  to  ex- 
p.cctations  and  the  available  tonnage  of  screen¬ 
ings  i.s  therefore  reduced. 

Dealers  in  the  Twin  Cities  have  had  a  fair  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  since  early  in  the  month,  l)ut 
there  is  so  much  pressure  from  rail  shippers  to 
sell  that  their  stocks  are  about  as  heavy  as  they 
were  thirty  days  a.go.  Some  Franklin  county 
coal  under  demurrage  has  been  offered  at  $1.2’5  for 
prepared  sizes  and  Carterville  prices  for  ship¬ 
ment  have  been  on  this  basis.  Harrisburg  in  the 
nortliwest  occupies  a  position  practically  as  weak. 


Safety  First. 

(Concluded  from  page  19.) 
what  to  do  but  to  see  that  they  did  it,  and 
if  orders  were  given  to  set  a  prop  or  take 
down  bad  slate,  it  was  the  duty  of  official  giv¬ 
ing  the  order  to  stay  in  the  place  and  see 
that  the  work  was  done  as  directed. 

J.  V.  Rhodes,  mine  foreman,  in  speaking 
of  accidents  in  the  transportation  of  coal 
covered  the  ground  very  thoroughly  from  the 
time  the  car  leaves  the  working  plant  in  the 
mine  until  it  reaches  the  tipple.  He  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  having  a  clearance  of  at 
least  two  and  one-half  feet  between  the  mine 
car  and  rib  on  all  haulage  ways;  the  tracks 
kept  at  proper  gauge  and  well  surfaced;  all 
trolley  and  feed  lines  protected  by  guards  on 
all  haulage  and  traveling  ways,  and  that  all 
equipment  used  in  the  transportation  of  coal 
be  kept  in  first  class  condition  at  all  times. 

,'\.  G.  Hahn,  mine  foreman,  spoke  of  the 


necessity  of  using  clay  for  ballast  on  haulage 
roads  where  they  are  at  all  inclined  to  be 
dust}',  so  that  it  will  eliminate  tbe  necessity 
of  sprinkling  and  remove  all  dangers  from  dust 
entirely. 

Joseph  Andring,  assistant  mine  foreman,  in 
telling  how  to  keep  a  clear  accident  record, 
said  that  the  most  important  thing  to  do  is 
to  be  able  to  see  a  danger  and  then  remove 
it,  and  to  enforce  discipline  and  see  that  any 
orders  given  to  set  a  post  or  take  down  loose 
slate,  are  promptly  carried  out. 

W.  P.  Kearns,  mine  inspector,  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  the  officials  in  the  mine  being 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  dangers,  and  mak¬ 
ing  thorough  examinations  for  dangerous  con¬ 
ditions. 

H.  W.  Saunders,  division  engineer,  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  seeing  that  the  ventilation  is 
kept  up  and  the  air  properly  distributed 
through  all  sections  of  the  mine.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  following  closely  the 
projections  of  the  mine  as  made  by  the  engi¬ 
neers,  unless  it  is  seen  where  some  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  made,  but  in  all  cases  of  this  kind 
to  first  take  it  up  with  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  before  making  any  changes. 

C.  H.  Williams,  mechanical  engineer,  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  having  all  machinery 
properly  guarded,  good  light  where  machinery 
is  installed,  and  the  importance  of  properly 
oiling  machinery  so  that  the  oil  is  not  wasted 
on  the  floor,  causing  danger  from  fires  and 
men  slipping  and  falling  and  becoming  injured 
while  working  about  the  machinery. 

Eli  Clemens,  chief  electrician,  spoke  of  the 
dangers  which  arise  from  electricity  in  and 
about  the  mines,  and  pointed  out  many  ways 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  to  both  men 
and  live  stock. 

The  addresses  of  the  superintendents  were 
particularly  impressive  and  instructive.  They 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  organization  and 
the  necessity  of  educating  the  men.  A.  N. 
Harris,  particularly  spoke  very  forcibly  upon 
the  importance  of  taking  care  of  the  men,  and 
stated  that  when  the  superintendent,  mine  fore¬ 
man  and  assistant  foreman  of  all  kinds,  reach 
the  point  where  they  fully  realize  that  they 
are  their  brother’s  keeper,  and  make  them¬ 
selves  entirely  responsible  for  every  accident 
that  occurs,  accidents  in  coal  mining  will  be 
eliminated. 

H.  N.  Eavenson,  chief  engineer,  produced 
some  charts  giving  statistics  on  accidents 
which  have  occurred  for  the  past  four  years, 
which  were  very  interesting.  These  charts 
showed  just  where  progress  was  being  made, 
and  he  pointed  out  very  clearly  where  the 
proper  progress  was  not  being  made,  and  urged 
all  present  to  put  forth  a  greater  effort  during 
the  coming  year,  so  that  when  the  records  are 
recorded  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  will  show  a 
decided  improvement  over  the  year  just  closed. 

All  the  addresses  delivered  were  direct  and 
to  the  point,  and  were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
all  wbo  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  them. 


Smoke  Ordinances. 

(Concluded  from  page  15.) 
reference  to  the  provision  of  the  ordinance 
which  says  that  only  dense  smoke  is  a  viola¬ 
tion.  Dense  smoke,  according  to  the  Ringel- 
mann  method  of  reading,  is  No.  3  smoke  or 
worse. 

“The  smoke  density  of  a  plant  running  a 
continuous  No.  2  smoke  on  the  Ringelmann 
chart  would  be  forty  per  cent,  yet  another 
stack  might  violate  the  smoke  ordinance  in 
seven  minutes  of  continuous  dense  smoke,  and 
be  absolutely  clear  for  the  rest  of  the  hour 
“.According  to  the  technical  interpretation, 
the  Ringelmann  chart  reading  consists  in  read¬ 
ing  the  smoke  density  of  a  stack  every  fifteen 
seconds  for  the  period  under  observation;  in 
this  way  we  get  a  very  close  record  of  the  be- 
havoir  of  the  stack.  In  one  case,  observations 
commenced  at  lt:00  a.  m.,  and  ended  at  2:50 
p  m.,  with  an  hour  for  lunch.  The  method  of 
figuring  the  data  on  a  chart  of  this  kind  is  as 
follows:  The  number  of  observations  of  Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  smoke  are  tabulated  and  re¬ 
duced  to  smoke  units  as  follows: 

70  units  of  No.  1  smoke  =  70 

34  units  of  No.  2  smoke  =  68 

100  units  of  No.  3  smoke  =  300 

29  units  of  No.  4  smoke  =  116 

146  units  of  No.  5  smoke  =  730 

Total  . 1,284 

As  the  readings  were  taken  every  fifteen  sec¬ 
onds,  this  figure  1,284  divided  by  four  gives  the 
smoke  units  for  the  period  under  observation. 


and  as  one  smoke  unit  represents  twenty  per 
cent  density,  the  calculation  for  density  would 
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“The  Ringelmann  chart  reading  shows  not 
only  the  per  cent  density  of  the  smoke  for  the 
day,  which  is  in  fact  the  measure  of  the  desir¬ 
ability  or  undesirability  of  the  stack,  but  it 
also  gives  the  number  of  violations  per  hour 
of  the  stack,  if  any. 

“The  method  of  making  use  of  this  tabulated 
information  is  as  follows:  In  working  on,  for 
instance,  the  clubs  of  the  city,  a  copy  of  the 
chart  is  shown  to  the  offender  at  the  foot  of 
the  list  and  an  appeal  to  his  civic  pride  is 
made,  which  in  most  cases  is  sufficient  to  get 
astisfactory  action.  In  regard'  to  the  Illinois 
.\thletic  Club,  it  may  be  said  that  this  record 
was  sufficient  to  clean  up  the  plant,  and  a 
smoke  density  of  less  than  two  per  cent  is  now 
being  realized. 

“In  approaching  an  industry  such  as  a  piano 
factory  for  instance,  which  is  making  too  much 
smoke,  the  department  first  picks  out  a  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  same  line  of  business,  which  has 
as  nearly  as  possible  tbe  same  boiler  equip¬ 
ment,  and  lays  the  facts  before  the  offending 
corporation,  in  effect,  for  instance,  that 
whereas  their  piano  factory  is  running,  say 
eighteen  per  cent  or  nineteen  percent  smoke 
density  on  a  day’s  observation,  the  piano  fac¬ 
tory  across  the  street,  a  competitor  of  theirs, 
is  running  inside  of  0.5  of  one  per  cent  den¬ 
sity, 

“The  same  plan  of  using  the  good  perform¬ 
ance  of  one  company  to  spur  others  to  better 
work  is  being  pursued  in  the  railroad  cam¬ 
paign.  In  the  fall  of  1910  series  of  railroad 
readings  were  made  showing  the  smoke  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  various  railroad  centers,  and  a 
table  showing  the  smoke  standing  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  was  prepared.  In  the  fall  of  1911  a  simi¬ 
lar  set  of  figures  was  prepared.  It  soon  be¬ 
came  evident  that  there  was  an  intense  rivalry 
among  the  various  railroads  in  their  efforts 
to  be  at  the  top  of  the  list. 


Abandon  Fuel  Oil. 


Franklin  Bache,  president  of  the  Bache-Den- 
man  Coal  Company,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  who  is  in 
New  York,  says  that  the  railroads  of  the  south¬ 
west  are  turning  from  the  use  of  fuel  oil  to  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  “The  change,”  he  says,  “has  been 
due  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  fuel  oil.  The  only 
southwestern  road  which  did  not  equip  with  oil 
burners  w'as  the  “Katy.”  When  tbe  others,  in¬ 
cluding  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  Rock  Island, 
.Atchison,  Southern  Pacific  in  Te.xas,  International 
&  Great  Northern  and  Kansas  City  Southern, 
decided  to  use  oil  for  fuel,  the  price  was  thirty- 
three  cents  a  barrel.  The  change  from  coal  to 
oil  burners  was  expensive  but  the  low  price  of  oil 
seemed  to  warrant  the  alteration. 

“The  result  of  the  change  was  a  depression  in 
the  coal  industry  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 
There  w'as  a  reduction  in  the  production  of  bitu¬ 
minous  amounting  to  twenty-five  per  cent  in  those 
two  states  contrasted  with  an  increase  of  forty 
per  cent  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

“Now  for  one  reason  or  another  the  price  of 
fuel  oil  has  soared  to  eighty-three  cents  a  barrel. 
At  the  rate  of  three  and  one-half  barrels  of  oil 
to  one  ton  of  coal,  the  use  of  oil  fuel  has  become 
more  of  a  burden  than  coal  would  have  been. 
The  results  has  been  or  soon  will  be  that  railroads 
will  change  to  coal  as  a  fuel.  The  alteration 
can  be  effected  with  an  expenditure  of  about  $200 
per  locomotive  or  less.  Atchison  has  bought  a 
group  of  .mines  in  Oklahoma  for  this  purpose. 
The  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  formerly  used 
oil  exclusively.  • 

“Of  course  the  change  to  coal  will  result,  if  it 
has  not  already  done  so,  in  higher  cost  of  loco¬ 
motive  operation.  The  cost  will  not  be  so  high, 
however,  as  it  would  be  if  the  use  of  oil  con¬ 
tinued.  Increased  revenue  from  coal  traffic  from 
.A.rkansas  and  Oklahoma  ou.ght  to  offset  largely 
the  higher  operating  cost  due  to  the  return  to  coal. 
In  fact,  I  look  for  a  gain  in  coal  sales  of  those 
two  states  so  that  instead  of  showing  a  twenty- 
five  per  cent  reduction  in  output  they  will  exhibit 
something  like  the  forty  per  cent  increase  shown 
by  the  rest  of  the  country'. 

“Five  years  ago  .Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  pro¬ 
duced  0,500,090  tons  of  soft  coal.  Today  this 
production  is  about  5,000,000  tons.  If  those  two 
states  equaled  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  pro¬ 
duction  ought  to  advance  to  8.400,000  tons  per 
annum.” — IVall  .'Afreet  Journal. 
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New  York  Trade. 

>emand  for  Premium  Anthracite  Coals 
Disappearing — Bituminous  Con¬ 
tinues  Steady. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
New  York,  January  16. 

The  anthracite  market  has  undergone  hut  little 
lange  during  the  past  week.  The  long  expected 
lid  wave  has  not  arrived,  so  that  the  market 
ids  hut  little  stimulation  from  the  weather. 
'I'aking  the  situation  generally,  dealers  are  none 
o  well  supplied  with  coal,  but  they  are  receiving 
uch  more  liberal  shipments  of  company  coal, 
id  consequently  the  need  for  premium  coals  is 
•etty  well  past  except  in  a  few  remote  sections, 
ew  England  dealers  are  reported  as  buying  but 
ttle  of  the  premium  coals,  while  practically  no 
-emium  coal  is  selling  at  tidewater.  On  the 
her  hand  the  selling  agents  of  the  companies 
•port  that  they  have  urgent  orders  for  company 
lal  from  every  section.  No  doubt  a  great  many 
tail  dealers  have  placed  duplicate  orders  with 
le  companies,  in  the  hope  of  securing  by  the 
ultiplicity  of  orders,  heavy  shipments  in  the 
?ar  future. 

At  the  moment,  egg  coal  is  being  sold  by  most 
E  the  independents  at  circular  or  twenty-five 
nts  above.  At  tidewater,  it  is  barely  possible 
•  secure  more  than  circular  for  egg.  Premium 
ove  and  chestnut  are  offered  at  New  York  for 
i.OO  to  $6.25,  but  sales  at  these  prices  are  rare, 
or  shipment  from  the  mines,  stove  and  chestnut 
some  instances  sell  at  an  advance  of  seventy- 
,e  cents  over  the  circular.  These  shipments  are 
ade  principally  to  all  line  points,  and  usually  to 
ime  dealer  who  has  lieen  unable  to  secure  a 
ipply  of  company  coal. 

The  mines  are  working  on  much  better  time 
lis  week  than  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of 
le  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  holidays.  Last 
eek  they  were  interrupted  by  the  observance  of 
“veral  church  holidays,  and  production  was 
lerefore  materially  curtailed.  Shipments  from 
aw  until  the  end  of  the  month  are  expected  to 
:  about  normal  should  there  be  no  further  in- 
•rference.  At  the  moment,  there  are  but  few 
f  the  petty  strikes,  and  consequently  a  good 
nnage  of  coal  is  being  mined  each  day.  In 
ew  of  the  heavy  curtailment  during  the  first 
VO  weeks  of  the  month,  it  is  not  anticipated 
lat  the  January  production  will  reach  that  of 
inuary,  1911.  Last  January  the  miners  worked 
eadily,  being  stimulated  by  a  desire  to  obtain 
1  the  pay  possible  while  the  mines  were  oper- 
ing.  At  that  time  they  had  the  fear  of  a  sus- 
msion  of  mining  after  April  1st.  This  year 
lere  is  no  such  fear,  and  the  miner  is  very  in- 
ifferent  as  to  whether  he  should  work  full  time 
r  not.  As  was  stated  in  the  statistics  published 
■St  week,  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  for  the 
ear  1912  decreased  6,343,721  tons,  due  to  the 
VO  months  suspension  in  the  spring.  With  the 
nthracite  stocks  distributed,  this  would  mean  a 
iiortage  for  the  year  of  about  10,500,000  to  11,- 
1)0,000  tons.  We  are  starting  the  new  year, 
lerefore,  with  practically  no  coal  unconsumed, 
his  will  mean  that  the  companies  will  work  on 
Imost  full  time  throughout  the  spring  and  slim¬ 
ier  months  to  accumulate  stores. 

The  scarcity  of  pea  coal  grows,  and  this  week 
is  held  very  firmly  at  $4.25  at  New  York  har- 
or  ports.  Mine  prices  are  strong  at  $3.00  to 
1.25,  and  in  some  instances  $3.50.  While  there 
i  a  very  much  better  demand  for  No.  1  buck- 
beat,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  pea  coal,  this  size 
easily  obtainable  at  the  circular.  Both  No.  2 
nd  No.  3  are  weak  at  tidewater  and  sell  at  the 
rcular  downward.  Some  barley  is  to  be  ob- 
iined  at  the  lower  ports  as  low  as  $1.45  per  ton, 
■hile  rice  can  be  obtained  from  $1.90  up.  A  se- 
ere  and  lasting  cold  spell  would  greatly  stimu- 
ile  the  market  for  these  small  sizes.  Recently 
line  odd  lots  of  barley  are  said  to  have  sold  at 
iew  V’ork  tidewater  at  less  than  the  railroad 
rcigbt. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

At  the  moment,  due  to  the  very  mild  weather 
nd  practically  open  transportation,  the  bitumin- 
us  situation  throughout  the  east  is  slightly  eased, 
'rices  have  not  broken  heavily,  but  they  are  just 
little  bit  easier  than  they  were  last  week  and 
iiow  a  reduction  of  about  five  cents  over  Mon- 
ay.  The  supply  of  coal  is  better  in  most  sec- 
ons,  as  the  result  of  a  better  car  supply  and  the 
let  that  most  of  the  miners  have  resumed  work 
allowing  the  holiday  interruptions. 

While  the  supply  of  coal  at  Hampton  Roads  is 
inch  better,  it  is  not  yet  up  to  requirements,  and 


consciiuently  many  vessels  iiave  to  wait  from  five 
to  ten  and  twelve  days  to  secure  cargoes.  The 
ti 'linage  of  vessels  awaiting  cargoes  at  the  Roads 
this  week  is  very  much  heavier  than  the  coal  on 
hand.  Along  the  Norfolk  &  Western  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  cased  somewhat  by  the  better  supply  of 
cars.  This  is  also  true  on  the  Virginian.  Due  to 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  having  to  divert  a  great 
deal  of  coal  originally  billed  to  the  west,  to  tide¬ 
water,  on  account  of  a  damaged  bridge,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  New  River  coal  is  much  heavier  at  the 
Roads.  This  has  enabled  some  shippers  to  catch 
up  with  their  shortage,  but  on  the  whole  there 
are  quite  a  few  who  are  still  very  far  short  of 
the  tonnage  that  they  need  to  load  vessels  under 
charter  and  awaiting  cargoes. 

In  Central  Pennsylvania  car  supply  is  better 
and  labor  just  a  little  more  regular.  Coal  has 
lieen  selling  at  the  mines  during  the  past  week 
at  from  $1.60  to  $1.85  per  ton,  most  of  the  sales 
this  week  being  made  nearer  the  $1.60  liasis.  At 
New  York  tidewater  ports,  prices  have  ranged 
from  $3.20  to  $3.50  per  ton,  according  to  grade. 
On  Monday  coal  was  offered  at  New  York  at 
$3.35,  which  on  Wednesday  could  be  purchased  at 
a  reduction  of  ten  cents.  Most  quotations  were 
about  five  cents  off. 

Not  much  is  heard  about  contracts  for  the  new 
coal  year.  Practically  all  of  the  bunker  and  ex¬ 
port  contracts  have  been  closed.  As  is  known, 
these  are  at  advanced  prices  over  last  year.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  good  sale  of  spot  coal  during 
the  present  winter,  it  is  stated  that  it  seems  to  be 
the  attitude  of  no  few  of  the  small  operators 
throughout  Pennsylvania  to  defer  making  con¬ 
tracts,  hoping  that  the  present  good  prices  will 
continue  throughout  the  spring.  These  men  are 
said  to  lie  inclined  to  take  a  chance  during  the 
summer  months,  selling  their  coal  as  best  they 
may,  anticipating  that  next  fall  and  winter  we 
will  have  a  recurrence  of  this  winter’s  prices. 

.\t  tidewater,  middle  houses  are  complaining 
that  there  is  very  little  call  for  spot  coal.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  tonnage  moving  is  being  placed 
upon  contracts.  The  larger  consumers  seem  to 
be  so  well  covered  by  contracts  that  few  of  them 
are  in  the  spot  market.  During  the  past  few 
months,  the  heaviest  spot  buyers  have  been  the 
railroad  companies.  These,  at  the  moment,  seem 
to  be  pretty  well  taken  care  of.  Transportation 
has  been  so  open  throughout  the  winter  so  far, 
that  there  has  been  no  congestion  at  any  point, 
and  coal  has  moved  freely  to  even  the  remotest 
sections.  A  heavy  blizzard  and  a  protracted  spell 
of  severe  cold  weather  would  radically  change 
present  conditions. 

The  Vessel  Situation. 

Vessel  rates  are  still  easy,  and  former  quota¬ 
tions  are  just  about  firm.  Last  week  there  was 
considerable  delay,  due  to  the  coastwise  storms 
and  to  the  heavy  fogs  both  along  the  coast  and 
in  the  various  harbors.  This  week  weather  has 
been  practically  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  boats 
are  moving  freely.  We  quote  current  rates  of 
freight  as  follows;  From  Hampton  Roads  to 
Boston,  seventy  to  ninety  cents ;  to  points  east 
of  Boston,  $1  to  $2;  from  Philadelphia  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  seventy  to  ninety  cents ;  to  Portland,  $1.25 ; 
to  Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to  Searsport,  $1.75;  to 
sound  points,  seventy-five  to  ninety  cents ;  from 
New  York  to  Boston,  ninety  cents;  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  New  Bedford, 
seventy-five  to  eighty-live  cents;  to  New  Haven 
and  Bridgeport,  thirty-five  to  forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are : 


N.  Y. 

F.  O.  B. 

Somerset  County— 

Harbor. 

Mines. 

liest  grades  . 

$1.85 

Medium  grades  . 

.  3.30 

1.75 

Ordinary  . 

.  3.1,5 

l.(i5 

Cambria  County — 

P,est  Miller  vein  . 

.  3.50 

2.00 

Cheaper  grades  . 

. 

1.75 

Clearfield.  County — 

liest  grade  . 

.  3.25 

1.70 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  .-i.-’O 

1.00 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  . 

.  3.25 

1.75 

.Medium  grade  . 

....  3.2(1 

1.00 

Maryland — 

(ieorge’s  Creek,  big  vein . 

.  3.20 

2.10 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  3.25 

1.00 

Best  gas,  J^-incIi  lump  . 

Uest  grade,  run-of-mine . 

.  3.00 

1.40 

.  3.25 

1.50 

(las  slack  . 

1.40 

The  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Conqi'iny  turned 
out  395,000  tons  of  coal  in  December,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  325,475  tons  in  December.  1911. 


The  rtiilroads  in  the  Grand  '1  runk  system  have 
just  ordered  1,000  new  hopper  coal  cars.  300  of 
which  will  go  to  the  Central  V’ermont  R.  R. 


New  England  Trade. 

Boston,  January  16. — (Special  Correspondence.) 
— The  temperature  throughout  New  bingland 
during  the  past  week  has  averaged  considerably 
lower  than  recorded  before  since  last  winter, 
but  has  had  comparatively  little  influence  upon 
the  wholesale  anthracite  market.  It  had  been 
predicted  right  along  that  the  first  real  cold 
spell  w'Oiild  in  all  probability  send  prices  up 
rtither  sharply,  but  now  dealers  s;iy  the  chances 
;ire  values  are  not  likely  to  change  much  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  to  the  facts 
that  handlers  of  independent  coal  are  well  sold 
ahead  and  that  the  large  companies  will  .grad¬ 
ually  increase  their  shipments  itito  New  England. 

The  retail  dealers  and  the  largest  cotisumers 
of  anthracite  have  very  little  stock  on  hand,  yet 
claim  they  have  enough  to  carry  them  along 
until  coal  arrives.  The  1912-13  season  will  end 
with  stocks  in  this  section  of  the  cotmtrv  the 
smallest  on  record  so  that  unless  conditioms*  gov¬ 
erning  the  anthracite  market  change  radically 
New  England  will  he  no  better  off  than  she  was 
at  the  opening  of  the  season.  Of  course,  a  lot 
of  coal  will  come  here  between  now  and  next 
summer,  but  the  trade  doubts  very  much  if  the 
big  shippers  will  catch  up  with  orders  for  at 
least  another  year.  This  belief  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  this'  seasons’  e.xperience  will 
re:  ult  in  dealers  placing  record  orders  with  the 
producers.  Independent  coal  dealers'  prices  are 
unchanged.  Big  company  all-rail  anthracite  is 
coming  in  fairly  satisfactorily,  but  w'ater  ship¬ 
ments  are  slow  owing  to  weather  conditions 
along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  wholesale  bituminous  market  is  very 
sfrong.  The  demand  continues  far  in  excess  of 
the  supply  for  shipments  from  southern  points 
are  still  discouragin.gly  slow.  Consumers  show 
much  uneasiness  over  the  situation  and  if  there 
was  a  sizable  quantity  of  spot  coal  to  be  had 
prices  for  same  would  undoubtedly  advance 
sharply.  .\s  it  is  the  few  cargoes  of  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  available  reaclily  sell  at  $4.75  a 
ten  f.  o.  b.  cars  Mystic  Wharf  or  Portsmouth. 
Comparatively  few  of  these  coals  are  offered  on 
an  f.  o.  b.  loading  port  basis.  One  small  lot  for 
January  loading  sold  at  $3.40  a  ton,  which  when 
transportation  and  other  charges  are  added 
bring  the  coal  up  to  a  pretty  high  price. 

Receipts  of  Pennsylvania  bituminous  by  rail 
have  fallen  off  quite  a  little  owing,  it  is  said,  to 
the  recent  holidays  observed  by  the  miners  which 
cut  down  the  output,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
r.'iilroads  are  using  the  cars  for  anthracite  ship¬ 
ments.  The  demand  for  thei-ic  coals  continues 
brisk  and  the  best  grades  easily  bring  $1.65  to 
$2.25  a  ton.  One  of  the  local  bituminous  dealers 
claims  that  a  New'  York  house  is  offering  coal 
at  concessions.  Little  local  credit  was  given  the 
rumor  that  American  producers  were  about  to 
ship  soft  coal  to  England  at  prices  under  those 
ruling  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  story 
probably  originated  in  Wales  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  miners  who  are  talking  of  .going  out 
on  another  strike. 

■Stocks  of  bituminous  in  the  various  pockets 
throughout  New  England  are  larger  than  they 
were  a  month  or  two  ago,  but  this  does  not  sig¬ 
nify  anything.  The  great  bulk  of  the  coal  that 
has  arrived  during  the  past  six  months  was  sold 
and  accumulations  are  largely  the  result  of  the 
inability  of  shippers  to  get  their  product  on  cars. 
The  market  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition  and 
the  trade  is  quite  optimistic  regarding  the  future. 

Local  retail  dealers  say  the  cooler  weather  has 
not  brought  in  an  unusual  amount  of  orders. 
The  demand  on  two  recent  days  was  fairly  brisk, 
hut  since  then  ha.?  fallen  off  again.  Prices  are 
film  and  unchanged.  Nothiim'  new  has  developed 
in  the  recent  “investigation"  situation.  The 
I'uitcd  Improvement  Association  is  apparentli 
waitir.g  for  the  federal  authorities  at  Washington 
to  make  some  kind  of  a  move. 

'Pile  marine  freight  rate  market  is  unchanged. 
The  general  a.sking  rate  from  Hampton  Roads 
l-'orts  to  Boston  is  seventy-live  to  eighty  cents 
a  ton  for  ordinary  .sized  ve.ssels ;  tonnage  in 
some  of  the  largest  boats  can  be  had  in  some 
iiiftances  for  f:\'e  cents  a  ton  less.  The  demand 
for  tonmage  is  \ery  light  and  offerings  are  large. 


The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  I't  Coal  Comiiany  has 
decided  to  open  a  new  colliery  at  the  Sydney 
mines,  bringing  the  total  number  up  to  six  and 
increasing  its  annual  output  from  850,000  to 
1.000,000  tons. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

A  Spell  of  Cold  Weather  Gives  Stamina 
To  a  Market  Which  Was 
Without  Bottom. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Philadelphia,  January  16. 

Although  the  anthracite  market  suffered  a  con¬ 
siderable  scare  the  latter  part  of  last  week  the 
cfild  snap  that  struck  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday 
did  much  to  revive  the  situation  and  strengthen 
prices  all  around.  The  spot  market  dropped 
through  a  seemingly  bottomless  condition  on 
Stiturday  and  Monday  was  very  much  dazed 
about  what  was  coming,  but  overnight  a  big  fall 
in  temperature  brought  a  brisk  call  on  the  dealers 
and  the  small  stocks  sent  them  quickly  to  the 
shippers  and  the  recent  activity  came  back.  It 
is  customary  to  say  that  this  is,  therefore,  a 
weather  mapket  and  that  the  status  of  prices 
depends  on  the  continuance  of  real  winter  more 
than  other  influences  which  are  favorable  to 
production  and  transportation. 

Calls  indicate  that  the  dealers  want  stove  more 
than  other  sizes  though  some  inquiries  are  for 
chestnut.  Egg  is  not  very  active  and  would  not 
bring  more  than  $4.00  on  the  open  market  and 
would  not  be  sou.ght  at  that  price.  Stove  stamls 
in  price  at  about  $4.T.')  firm  and  pea  coal  is 
worth  $:i.00  to  the  many  dealers  who  handle 
largely  that  size. 

Bituminous  conditions  underwent  the  same 
softening  last  week  but  have  revived  favorably 
the  early  part  of  this  week  and  the  opinions  of 
sales  agents  vary  greatly  as  to  the  prospective 
stability  of  the  strong  market.  That  there  was 
a  drop  is  plain  and  some  have  weakened  under 
the  influence  of  rumors  to  take  such  low  prices 
for  low  grade  coals  as  $1.4.5  and  $1.50,  but  others 
hesitated  long  enough  to  dispose  of  their  surplus 
tonnage  when  the  cold  wave  came  and  few  quota¬ 
tions  are  under  $1.55,  though  an  average  price 
foi  this  market  would  be  $1.65  and  $1.75  with  odd 
sales  at  $1.85.  As  has  been  the  case  throughout 
this  winter  the  strength  of  the  bituminous  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  operators  and 
mine  prices  have  been  above  market  quotations 
consistently.  What  guides  the  operator  is  not 
certainly  known  here,  but  apparently  mining  con¬ 
ditions  'justify  his  belief  in  a  stron,g  market.  No 
doubt  he  is  very  short  of  labor  and  has  suffered 
such  a  shortage  of  cars  that  he  believes  these 
causes  fundamentally  weak  and^  unable  to  re¬ 
cover  in  time  to  effect  the  season’s  business.  The 
weight  of  opinion  with  best  informed  coal  men 
argues  that  the  prosperous  period  is  here  to  stay 
a  while  longer  if  weather  is  at  all  favorable  and 
it  surely  should  be  by  this  time  as  no  winter 
has  visited  here  yet. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

Edw'in  F.  Sa.xman,  of  Sa.xman  Coal  &  Coke 
CGiiqjany,  is  in  Boston  this  week. 

The  new’  engineer  of  Lackawanna  county, 
Pennsylvania,  advises  doubling  the  tax  on  coal 
acreage. 

R.  B.  Pratt,  of  W’eston  Dodson  &  Co.,  has 
gone  to  Norfolk  and  other  southern  points  to  sell 
anthracite. 

Joseph  H.  Palmer,  a  popular  dealer  from  Moy- 
lan  and  Wallingford,  Pa.,  was  in  local  coal  of¬ 
fices  Tuesday. 

John  M.  Lochrie,  president  of  Scalp  Level 
Coal  Company,  Scalp  Level,  Pa.,  called  on  his 
representatives  here  last  week. 

C.  M.  Dodson  and  A.  C.  Dodson,  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  and  T.  M.  Dodson,  of  Morea  Colliery, 
were  in  the  Philadelphia  offices  of  W'eston  Dod¬ 
son  &  Co.,  last  Friday. 

Hutchinson  Coal  Company  will  remove  from 
the  Land  Title  building  about  theffirst  of  Febru¬ 
ary  to  handsome  quarters  in  the  new  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  building  nearing  completion. 

E.  L.  Mohn,  of  the  E.  L.  Mohn  Coal  &  Iron 
Company,  has  been  very  sick  for  several  weeks 
and  is  not  expected  at  the  office  for  a  couple  of 
w’eeks,  though  he  is  now  convalescing. 

It  is  e.xpected  that  the  State  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission  w'ill  resume  its  hearing  in  the  matter  of 
the  anthracite  rate  to  this  city  the  latter  part 
of  this  w'eek  in  the  offices  of  ex-Governor  Penny- 
packer. 

Frank  D.  Colby,  with  F.  W.  Foedisch  &  Co., 


has  returned  from  an  alisence  of  several  weeks  in 
which  time  he  spent  the  holidays  in  Syracuse, 
and  visited  the  New  York  and  New'  England 
markets.  He  estimates  that  the  best  stocks  con¬ 
sumers  have,  will  last  them  about  two  or  three 
weeks  down  east  and  consequently  looks  for  good 
coal  business  there. 

It  was  stated  by  us  in  error  last  w’eek  that  M. 
R.  Gano  was  to  be  a  partner  in  the  new  firm 
of  Gano,  Moore  &  Co.  This  should  have 
read  that  Charles  C.  Gano,  a  brother  of  M.  R. 
Gano,  and  William  H.  Moore  were  leaving  J. 
K.  Dimmick  &  Co.  to  enga.ge  in  a  general 
jc.bbing  business  of  their  own.  Roth  young  men 
are  well  known  in  the  eastern  trade,  the  former 
having  been  connected  with  the  Uniontow’ii  of¬ 
fice  of  J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co.  for  several 
years  and  the  latter  in  the  home  office  for  over 
two  years.  They  have  engaged  offices  in  Suite 
2017  Land  Title  building,  which  adjoins  their 
former  headquarters.  They  commence  business 
as  of  January  15,  and  will  announe'e  definite  con¬ 
nections  later. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators  of  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  the  Betz  building,  the  officers  reported 
a  busy  year  with  much  good  accomplished  in 
agreements  with  labor  and  harmonious  relations 
amongst  operators.  The  election  of  officers  re¬ 
sulted  as  follow’s;  President,  F.  PL  Wigton, 
Morrisdale  Coal  Com|)any ;  vice-president,  C. 
11.  Rowland,  .Moshannon  Coal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. ;  secretary  and  treasurer.  W.  R. 
Roberts,  and  commissioner,  John  C.  P'orsyth,  of 
Clearfield,  I’a.  The  executive  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  L.  W.  Robinson,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
Coal  &  Iron  Company,  Punxsutawney ;  Rem¬ 
brandt  Peale,  president  Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr, 
Inc.,  New  York;  R.  A.  Hatfield,  of  Hatfield  & 
Hides,  Philadelphia;  C.  H.  Row'land,  president 
of  Aloshannon  Coal  Mining  Company,  Osceola 
Mills;  W.  A.  May,  general  manager  Northwestern 
IMining  &  Exchange  Company,  Scranton;  John 
Langdon,  Huntingdon;  Arthur  M.  Riddell,  David 
F;  Williams  &  Co.,  Altoona;  F.  A.  Hill,  resilient 
manager  of  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  Pottsville;  J.  B. 
Irish,  Irish  Bros.,  Philadelphia;  R.  -A.  Shilling- 
ford,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation,  Clear¬ 
field  ;  W.  R.  Craig,  chief  engineer  and  acting 
general  superintendent  of  Shawmut  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Alary’s;  Chas.  H.  Jacobs,  secretary- 
treasurer  Rich  Hill  Coal  Company,  Hastings ;  1. 
A.  Bougher,  general  manager  Logal  Coal  Com 
pany,  Beaverdale ;  J.  R.  Caseley,  Buffalo  &  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  DuBois  ;  Horace 
.A.  Thompkins.  president  Portage  Coal  Minin.g 
Company,  Portage. 


Buffalo  Market. 


Buffalo,  January  Hi. —  {Special  Corres- 
I’ondence.) — Continued  warmer  w'eathcr  has 
served  to  im])rove  the  local  situation,  for  it  has 
enabled  dealers  to  make  some  headway  with 
long  delayed  filling  of  orders,  and  has  given  the 
companies  opportunity  to  get  forward  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  meet  a 
somewhat  pressing  demand.  There  is  still  a 
lively  demand  in  points  which  Buffalo  shippers 
supply,  and  because  of  the  let-up  in  the  local 
condition,  they  are  able  to  give  this  outside 
trade  much  more  prompt  consideration  than  was 
the  case  before  lake  navigation  closed  and  when 
e\  ery  pound  of  coal  possible  was  being  sent  by 
water  to  northwestern  points. 

It  is  becoming  a  generally  accepted  belief  that 
the  present  is  to  be  a  phenominally  mild  winter 
and  upon  this  belief  the  dealers  are  banking  their 
ability  to  supply  the  trade  in  a  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  With  the  trouble  in  securing 
help  which  has  been  experienced  at  the  mines, 
a  severe  winter  would  have  placed  the  compan¬ 
ies  and  sales  agents  in  a  very  embarrassing  posi¬ 
tion,  for  while  the  demand  whenever  a  cold 
snap  has  made  its  appearance,  has  been  unpre¬ 
cedented,  the  supply  has  been  insufficient  and 
considerable  trouble  was  experienced  in  keepiag 
customers  in  an  agreeable  frame  of  mind.  This 
warm  weather  should  it  continue  will  give  op¬ 
portunity  for  replenishing  stock  piles,  sadly  de¬ 
pleted,  and  will  put  the  companies  in  better 
shape  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  coming  spring. 

Local  retail  dealers  are  finding  the  mild  weather 
a  godsend  in  also  giving  them  a  chance  to  catch 
up  with  orders  which  had  been  only  partially 
filled  during  the  season  of  shortage.  Prices  re¬ 


main  steady  and  there  now  appears  no  probabil¬ 
ity  that  there  will  be  any  increase. 

No  contracts  for  the  coming  season  are  being 
made  in  the  anthracite  trade.  Vessel  owners  do 
not  care  to  tie  themselves  up  with  season  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  reports  of  engagements  being 
made,  as  sent  out  from  Cleveland,  are  for  bi¬ 
tuminous,  a  fact  which  is  not  generally  known  to 
the  layman.  In  the  bituminous  market  there  is 
no  appreciable  change,  except  that  coal  is  freer, 
and  dealers  are  able  to  do  a  little  better  than 
sup|)ly  contract  orders.  'Prices  while  not  so 
strong  have  not  yet  shown  any  fallin,g  off. 
Weather  conditions  are  being  watched  with  great 
interest  for  upon  this  condition  the  market  now 
hinges. 


Buffalo  News  Notes. 

E.  T.  Roberts  of  the  I'airmount  Coal  Company 
and  local  representative  of  the  Hedstrom  com- 
p.my  is  absent  on  a  trip  to  the  Pennsylvania 
mines. 

Delos  L.  Tuttle,  sales  agent  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  is  in  the  west 
on  a  business  trip,  his  last  stopping  place  being 
reported  from  Cleveland.  , 


,A  new  feature  in  anthracite  mine  operation — 
a  sort  of  club  room  for  miners — has  been  intro¬ 
duced  at  Wilkes-Barre.  'I’his  mess  house,  as  it  is 
called,  is  now  nearing  completion  at  the  Prospect 
colliery,  the  largest  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company’s  operations.  If  it  proves  to  be  useful 
and  agreeable  to  the  men  there,  the  scheme  will 
be  extended  to  the  company’s  other  collieries 
throughout  the  anthracite  region.  The  idea  is  to 
provide  a  place  where  the  men  may  gather  to  have 
their  midday  meal  in  comfort,  instead  of  eating 
in  the  breaker  or  in  the  boiler  and  engine  rooms. 
Floors,  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  new  mess  house 
are  of  cement,  so  that  they  may  easily  be  kept 
clean  and  sanitary.  There  is  a  coat  and  locker 
room  twenty  by  twenty-six  feet,  a  wash  room 
26x27,  with  hot  and  cold  running  water  and 
enameled  basins,  and  a  lavatory  8x26.  The  meet¬ 
ing  and  lunch  room  itself  is  26x56,  well  lighted 
and  heated,  with  benches,  tables,  appliances  for 
heating  coffee,  and  other  conveniences.  Here 
the  men  will  eat,  and  if  they  want  to,  smoke  and 
read  afterward. 


VALLEY  SMOKELESS 

Four  Inch  Shaker 
Screen  Lump 


VIVIAN  SMITHING  COAL 

Guaranteed  under 
1%  Sulphur. 


1.  BLAIR  KENNERLY 

General  Offices 
Penn  Square  Building 
Philadelphia 


Western  Office 

A.  B.  CRANE,  Mgr. 

685  Old  Colony  Building 
Chicago 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade 


Columbus,  Ohio,  January  IG — (Special  Cor- 
spondence.) — Reports  of  production  by  the  va- 
ous  companies  operating  in  this  market  are  a 
irometer  of  the  state  of  trade  here  during  the 
St  week.  These  showed  that  the  output  of  the 
nes  was  between  fifty  and  sixty-five  per  cent 
capacity.  Car  supply  has  had  nothing  to  do 
th  this  comparatively  low  rate  of  production, 
there  has  been,  in  fact,  a  surplus  of  equipment 
ailable  for  distribution  to  the  mines.  The 
eather  has  been,  and  is,  the  controlling  factor 
the  situation.  Domestic  trade  has  experienced 
decided  slump  as  a  result  of  mild  weather, 
team  trade  may  be  characterized  as  the  back- 
me  of  the  market  and  the  mainstay  of  prevail- 
g  circular  prices. 

While  the  operators  have  found  much  to  com- 
ain  of  in  the  general  condition  of  the  market 
id  have  given  expression  to  much  dissatisfac- 
on,  the  trade  owes  its  stability  to  the  generally 
-osperous  state  of  industry,  and  the  large  re- 
lirements  for  steam  grades  of  coal.  During 
le  last  week,  the  movement  of  steam  coal  has. 
;rhaps,  represented  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
:tive  business  in  this  market.  There  has  been 
)  indication  of  a  let  up  in  the  demand  of  in- 
istries  and  the  railroads  are  continuing  to  take 
large  tonnage.  Some  factories  apparently  are 
cumulating  stock  of  fuel  in  anticipation  of 
iture  difficulty  of  delivery  or  advance  in  prices, 
short  time  ago  there  were  signs  that  this  might 
sume  a  general  movement  and  become  a  dis- 
ict  trade  feature.  At  present,  however,  this 
ndency  is  not  so  marked. 

Domestic  trade  seems  to  be  entirely  the  child 
■  the  weather.  It  is  obedient  to  every  baro- 
etric  change  and  moves  counter  to  the  ther- 
ometer  almost  entirely.  Mild  weather  has 
ven  retailers  another  opportunity  to  accumulate 
ipplies  advantageously.  This  trade  seerns  to 
;quire  the  pressure  of  cold  to  bring  activity  in 
le  market.  Retailers  report  that  their  business 
in  the  doldrums  as  a  result  of  the  weather  and 
■e  inclined  to  regard  the  unseasonable  condi- 
ons  anxiously. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
tuation  is  the  firm  position  of  prices  and  this 
lay  not  be  regarded  as  exceptional  when  the 
eadiness  of  steam  trade  is  duly  considered.  Cir- 
ilar  prices  are  being  firmly  maintained  by  all 
jerators  in  this  market  and  there  does  not  seem 
I  be  one  who  believes  that  the  unfavorable 
eather  will  cause  a  reduction. 


Thick  Vein  Hocking— 

Columbus. 

Mines. 

inch  lump  . 

_ $  2.65 

$  2.00 

4-inch  lump  . 

_  2.65 

2.00 

-inch  lump  . 

....  2.45 

1.80 

ine-run  . 

_  2.15 

1.50 

?g  . 

_  2.15 

1.50 

omestic  nut  . 

1.50 

ut,  pea  and  slack . 

_  1.65 

1.00 

parse  slack  . 

_  1.45 

.75@  .85 

Washed  Coals— 

obble  . 

_  2.65 

2.00 

tove  . 

-  2.40 

1.75 

Pomeroy — 

and  3-inch  lump . 

_  2.90 

2.00@2.25 

[ine-run  . 

_  2.15 

1.50 

ut,  pea  and  slack . 

_  1.75 

1.10 

Kanawha  Gas — 

!4-inch  lump  . 

1.25 

[ine-run  . 

1.00 

Kan.awha  Splint — 

inch  lump  . 

1.75@2.00 

i-inch  lump . 

1.60 

line-run  . 

1.25 

KK  . 

1.50@1.75 

ut,  pea  and  slack . 

.  1.65 

.75@  .85 

N.  &  W.  White  Ash — 

inch  lump  . 

2.00@2.50 

t4-inch  lump  . 

1.90@2.35 

KK  . 

1.25 

Washed  Coals — 

0  9I> 

2.25 

Youghiogheny — 

f^'inch  lump . 

1.75 

[  inch  lump . 

1.35@1.65 

lack  . . . 

.  2.00 

1.00 

Columbus  Trade  Briefs. 

.Sales  manager  h'rcd  W.  Rraggins  of  the  Lorain 
oal  &  Dock  Company  has  returned  from  a  trip 
ast. 

The  director  of  public  service  of  the  city  of 
olumbus  will  receive  sealed  bids  next  Wednes- 
ay  for  approximately  16,000  tons  of  coal  for 
le  various  city  departments  the  coming  winter. 

The  P)urr-Oak  Coal  Company,  of  Columbus  has 
een  organized  with  a  capital  of  $:5.),000  to  mine 
nd  deal  in  coal.  'I'hc  organizers  of  the  com- 
any  are  Harry  D.  Shei)ard,  Scott  Denton  and 
1.  1).  Beard. 

Railroads  through  this  section  are  having  a 
reat  amount  of  trouble  with  coal  thieves.  The 


Big  Four  Railroad  is  taking  aggressive  steps  to 
capture  and  prosecute  thieves  along  its  line  and- 
has  caused  a  number  of  arrests  to  be  made. 

High  waters  from  the  overflow  of  the  Ohio 
river  has  caused  serious  handicap  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Pomeroy  Bend  district  of  Ohio.  A 
number  of  mines  have  been  compelled  to  sus¬ 
pend  operations  entirely  by  the  flood.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  water  will  cause  a  large  loss 
through  damage  to  property  in  the  district. 

James  A.  Rundio,  sales  agent  of  the  New  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Company,  has  returned  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  where  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  sales 
agents  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company.  Selling 
representatives  of  the  company  from  all  terri¬ 
tories  attended  the  meeting.  Reports  indicated 
that  the  last  year  has  been  generally  a  good  one 
for  the  company. 

Columbus  operators  and  jobbers  of  coal  have 
received  word  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  held  the  rate  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railroad  from  the  Thacker  and  Kenova 
fields  to  Raredon  was  unreasonable.  The  rate 
change  was  $1.20  a  ton  and  the  Commission  held 
that  $1  a  ton  was  a  proper  and  sufficient  rate, 
and  ordered  reparation  on  the  basis  of  a  $1.00 
rate.  The  case  was  filed  with  the  Commission 
by  Lafayette  Taylor,  of  Raredon,  Ohio,  who 
claimed  right  to  a  lower  rate  than  was  charged 
to  Cincinnati  and  other  points  in  southern  Ohio. 

A  campaign  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  to 
punish  more  severely  short  weighing  of  coal  in 
this  state,  has  been  started  by  Columbus  retail 
coal  companies.  A  petition  has  been  sent  to  S.  E. 
Strode,  state  sealer  of  weights  and  measures, 
signed  by  the  Columbus  Builders  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  the  East  Side  Coal  Company,  the  Indian- 
ola  Coal  &  Supply  Company,  Homer  C.  Gill,  coal 
dealer,  the  Hamilton-Parker  Fuel  &  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  and  other  Columbus  retailers  asking  him  to 
recommend  such  a  law  to  the  state  legislature. 
City  authorities  here  have  been  making  an  ag¬ 
gressive  effort  to  stop  short  weighing  and  sev¬ 
eral  prosecutions  have  been  made. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


Baltimore,  January  16. —  (Special  Corres¬ 
pondence.) — That  there  has  been  a  slump  in  the 
soft  coal  market  is  undoubted.  The  demand  is 
much  weaker  than  has  been  the'  case  for  several 
v;eeks  and  in  this  regard  the  continued  warm 
weather  is  undoubtedly  having  its  effect.  Prices, 
however,  have  been  maintained  pretty  well  under 
a  rather  poor  rail  movement,  and  a  little  cold 
weather  will  probably  mean  a  recovery  of  the 
ground  lost. 

Last  week  saw  a  two  dollar  market  for  a  large 
part,  but  toward  its  close  there  began  a  shading. 
Monday  opened  up  with  sales  around  $1.80  of 
West  Virginia  coals  at  the  mines,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  there  were  reports  of  disposals 
around  $1.90. 

Labor  shortage  is  still  a  feature  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  West  Virginia,  and  but  for  this  the  ton- 
na,ge  would  undoubtedly  be  much  heavier. 

The  conditions  at  the  local  piers  have  been 
rather  unusual.  On  some  days  there  has  been 
scarcity  and  at  other  times  more  or  less  of  .an 
accumulation,  due  to  the  fact  that  reportings  of 
vessels  have  been  uncertain.  Severe  storms  along 
the  coast  and  fogs  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  have 
mixed  up  shipping  to  no  inconsiderable  extent. 
Because  of  this  condition,  chartering  had  a  rather 
wide  range.  Boston  was  being  quoted  at  from 
ninety  cents  to  $1.00,  Portsmouth  up  to  $1.10, 


Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  quote  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  prices  and  also  put  your  name  on 
.  our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Savannah  around  $1.20,  Charleston  $1.20  and 
Galveston  $1.45. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  anthracite  coals.  Commercial  coals 
are  fairly  steady,  but  smaller  sizes  for  which 
there  was  such  a  tremendous  call  recently  have 
eased  up  considerably.  While  rail  movement 
is  still  not  all  it  should  be  there  is  now  suffi¬ 
cient  coal  on  hand  to  meet  requirements,  and 
even  should  a  real  cold  spell  come  there  would 
be  no  great  pinch. 


Baltimore  Trade  Notes. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  mined  10,- 
.342,000  tons  of  coal  in  1912,  an  increase  of 
1,132,000  tons  over  the  previous  year. 

Coal  exports  from  Baltimore  for  the  month  of 
December  totaled  55,153  tons  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  announced  by  the  customs  authorities. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Consolidation 
Ccal  Company  that  the  central  power  plant  at 
Jenkins,  Ky.,  is  to  be  opened  February  1st.  It 
will  supply  power  to  all  the  mines  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Elkhorn  region. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  on  the  market  for 
1,000  more  cars.  In  December  the  road  placed 
an  order  with  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  for 
1.200  cars.  The  company  has  bought  about  11,- 
000  cars  in  tlie  last  year  and  a  half. 

A  consolidation  of  hard  coal  firm's  here  under 
the  title  of  the  Maryland  Antb.racite  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  is  proposed.  A  total  capitalization  of  $1,- 
800,000  is  proposed  by  the  promoter.  Richard  B. 
Eentress,  who  refuses  to  announce  the  names  of 
the  companies  he  proposes  to  consolidate. 


The  placing  of  North  Dakota  lignite  coal  on  the 
market  on  a  scale  much  larger  than  ever  before 
attempted,  is  contemplated  by  the  recently  or¬ 
ganized  Northern  Briquetting  Company  of  Minot, 
wh.ich  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capitalization 
of  $500,000.  The  company  will  at  once  erect  a 
factory  pressing  lignite  coal  into  small  bricks 
which  can  be  placed  on  market  in  competition 
with  other  kinds  of  coal.  While  North  Dakota 
is  underlaid  with  vast  deposits  of  lignite  coal, 
the  use  of  the  fuel  has  not  become  general  owing 
to  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  sold.  Compa¬ 
nies  have  been  previously  organized  with  too  little 
capital. 


Sunday  Creek  Co. 

Hocking  A  Y  Producers 

and  ■  ■  I  i\  I  and 

W.  Va.  Shippers 

FOR  STEAM  AND  DOMESTIC  USE 
OUTLOOK  BLDQ.  i  i  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


The  Lorain  Goal  &  Dock  Co. 

Colymbus,  Ohio 

Capacity  10,000  tons  No.  8  Pbg. 

Coal  Daily 


Hocking  Valley 
Products  Go. 

COLUMBUS,  0. 

Operating  20  Mines  in  the 
Nocking  Valley  and  the  largest 
Impervious  Face  Brick  Plant 
in  the  World. 

"THE  BEST  THAT’S  MiNEB  IN  HBCKINB” 
Uoniostic— Steam 

M  FINEST  FACE  BRICK  MAOE"— All  Shades 
IMPERVIUUS  TB  MOISTURE,  FROST  OR  FIRE 

DAnid  E.  Reagan,  Ptm. 

J.  O.  Crockett,  Vice  Free. 

T.  C.  Collins,  Sales  Mgr. 

CosI  Department 
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Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top. 

The  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top 
Mountain  Railroad  &  Coal  Company 
issues  the  following  statement  of  the 
amount  of  coal  transported  over  the 
road  for  the  week  ending  January  11, 
and  previously  during  the  year: 

Broad  Cumber- 


Top  land  Total 

Week  Jan.  11,  1913 _ 24,354  7,404  31,759 

Corres.  week  1912 . 10.014  10,635  27,249 

Total  for  year  1913 .... 36,975  10,716  47,716 

Corres.  period  1912 ....  21,805  13,431  35,236 

Total  for  week .  31,759 

Increase  for  week .  4,509 

Total  amount  shipped  to  date .  47,691 

Increase  to  date .  12,455 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.’s  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  report  as  follows 
under  date  of  January  13. 

During  the  past  week,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  steamers  were  chartered  for 
grain  at  an  advance  of  from  25c  to  50c 
per  ton.  Steamers  are  in  fair  supply 
for  January-February  loading. 


VVe  would  quote  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows:  $1.75  to  $2.00  to 
Havana:  $1.80  to  $2.00  to  Matanzas; 
$2.25  to  $2.50  to  Cardenas  or  Sagua ; 
$2.00  to  $2.15  to  Cienfuegos;  $2.40  to 
Si2.60  to  I’ort  of  Spain,  Trinidad; 
$2.30  to  $2.40  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.75  to 
$1.90  to  St.  Thomas;  $2.40  to  $2.60  to 
Barbados:  $2.00  to  $2.25  to  Kingston 
(small  boats  $2.20  to  $2.30  to  King¬ 
ston);  $1.75  to  $1.90  and  p.  c.  to 
Curacao;  $2.20  to  $2.30  to  Santiago; 
$2.20  to  $2.30  to  (juantanamo;  $3.25 
to  $3.75  to  Demerara;  $2.10  to  $2.25 
to  Bermuda;  $2.25  to  $2.50  to  Vera 
Cruz  or  Tampico;  21s  to  23s  to  Rio; 


SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Prudential  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


OUR  TWIN  SPECIALTIES— EQUALLY  GOOD 

POSSUM  RIDGE  =  OAK  RIDGE 

Two  of  the  Choicest  Coals  produced  in 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

You  need  these  coals  for  your  particular  customers.  Bright,  shiny 
coal  of  exceptional  quality  and  excellent  preparation. 


Southern  Illinois  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 

W.  J.  SMITH,  Asst.  Sales  Mgr. 

W.  C.  TAYLOR,  S.  W.  S.  A.,  Central  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Offices,  122  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Peoples  Gas  Company  Bulldind 

Colliery  Offices:  Herrin,  Bl.  Branch  Offices:  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Boston,  Mass. 


We  extend  an  invitation  to  dealers  and  manufacturers 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  Christopher,  Ill.,  to  visit  our  mines. 
Superintendent  Watts  will  gladly  extend  every  courtesy  to 
visitors.  ^  We  are  proud  of  our  two  mines,  as  well  as  the 
preparation  that  has  made  them  and  Purity  coal  famous. 
We  are  the  pioneer  operators  at  Christopher. 
Our  first  mine  was  started  in  January,  1906,  and  our  suc¬ 
cess  attracted  others  to  the  same  field.  Bear  in  mind 
that  all  coal  from  this  field  is  not  alike  in  quality  or  prep¬ 
aration.  You  are  sure  of  getting  the  best  when  you  buy 
“Purity.” 

Sold  exclusively  by 

PURITY  COAL  COMPANY 

ROANOKE  BLDG.,  F.  J.  BROWNING,  Managar  of  Sales  CHICAf 

N.  W.  Sales  Office: 

619-621  Security  Bank  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  E.  C.  PRATT,  N.  W.  Sales  A( 
SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO,,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Agents  for  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  NEBRASE/ 


DEXTER  &  CARPENTER 

10-12  BROADWAY.  MCW  YORK 

-LLOYDELL” 
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Economy  of  Operation  Feature  of  Clearfield  Mines. 


Clearfield  district  operators  of  Pennsylvania 
lave  tliese  difficulties  to  overcome.  Its  miners 
re  members  of  the  union  while  the  miners  of  its 
ompetitor — West  Virginia— are  non-union.  Clear- 
leld’s  labor  cost  is  higher  than  that  of  its  com- 
letitors,  Clearfield’s  freight  rates  to  its  logical 
narkets  are  relatively  higher  than  those  from 
nines  further  from  those  same  markets;  Clear- 
ield  has,  due  to  transportation  facilities,  a  nar- 
ow  market  at  best,  but  a  big  field  and  many 
iroducers.  This  means  strong  competition 
.nd  proportionately  low  prices. 

To  overcome  these  obstacles,  the  coal  mine.s 
mist  practice  rigid  economy  if  they  wish  to  con- 
inue  in  the  market  at  all.  The  result  is  that 
nines  in  the  Clearfield  district  come  near  to 
leing  models  in  equipment  and  management.  The 
lost  improved  machinery ;  the  best  shop  and 
line  methods  that  efficiency  engineers  have  de- 
i.sed  and  the  latest  improvements^  in  transporta- 
ion  and  tipple  systems  are  in  nuite  general  use 
,t  the  newer — and  at  some  of  the  older — mines 
II  the  district. 

The  Berwind- White  Coal  Mining  Company, 
lie  most  extensive  operators  in  the  district,  was 
he  first  to  adopt  mechanical  haulage — substitut- 
ng  a  cable  system  for  mules — and  one  of  __tlie 
ir.st  in  tbe  Lhiited  States.  After  the  Spamsh- 
\merican  war  the  necessity  for  mechanical  haul- 
ige  became  apparent,  and  the  Clearfield  oper- 
itors  generally  adopted  it.  Before  1898  mules- 
:ould  be  bought  in  Clearfield  county  for  $7,'). 
riien  the  war  made  a  demand  for  them  and  the 
irice  advanced.  Today  they  cost  from  $200  to 
f2.')().  The  cost  of  a  mule's  living  has  gone 
Ip  also.  This  helps  to  sell  machines.  In  the 
90’s  it  cost  from  thirty-five  cents  to  forty  cents 
i  day  to  feed  a  mule :  today  that  cost  in  Clear- 
ield  ranges  between  fifty  and  sixty  cents.  These 
xists  are  practically  prohibitive  to  the  larger 
jperators  at  Clearfield.  The  result  is  that  there 
ire  many  muleless  mines  in'  the  district.  Elec- 
ricity.  however,  has  now  about  completely  sup- 
ilanted  the  old  cable  systems.  An  electrical  gath- 
•ring  ’ocomotive  and  another  heavier  one  for  the 
nain  haulage  will  replace  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
ive  mules.  The  saving  in  electrical  haulage  over 
nule  power  in  this  district  averages  between  five 
ind  six  cents  per  ton. 

Just  as  mechanical  haulage  received  an  early 
ntroduction  to  the  Clearfield  district,  mechanical 
niniiig  quite  early  supplanted  the  pick.  Mining 
ny  compressed  air  came  into  use  at  Clearfield  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago.  But  the  compressed  air  systems 
are  now  being  superceded  by  the  electrical  mining 
machines.  In  nearly  all  the  large  mines,  the  coal 
is  being  cut  with  electrical  mining  machines. 

The  tendency  of  Clearfield  owners  to  adopt 
the  latest  devices  for  the  more  economical  pro- 
rluction  of  coal  is  exemplified  in  the  Canoe  Ridge 


To  Meet  Competitive  Conditions  Opera¬ 
tors  Must  Use  Machinery  Extensively — 
Automatic  Car  Haul  For  the  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Mining  Company. 

properties  of  one  of  the  largest  operators  in  the 
Clearfield  district.  For  many  years  this  mine  had 
been  using  electrical  haulage  of  the  traction  type. 
The  steepest  grade  on  the  main  haulage  way  is 
only  five  per  cent,  and  the  average  grade  but 
two  and  one-half  per  cent — grades  on  which  trac¬ 
tion  haulage  is  usually  regarded  as  economical. 
Yet,  the  management  found  that  the  frequent 
stops  made  by  the  main  haulage  locomotives  on 
the  grade  at  cross  headings  in  making  up  their 
trains  drew  heavily  on  the  electric  current  for 
the  continual  use  of  sand  on  the  rails  to  prevent 
slipping  made  the  pulling  heavy,  and  also  wore 
down  the  tires.  These  resulted  in  increased  costs, 
which  competitive  conditions  in  the  district  made 
it  imperative  to  eliminate.  Accordingly,  the  oper¬ 
ator  replaced  his  traction  haulage  with  a  rack- 
rail  system,  ordinarily  used  only  on  much  stiffen 
grades,  and  the  result  has  shown  the  change  to 
have  effected  superior  economy  in  operation. 

The  property  consists  of  8,000  acres,  in  which 
are  three  mines ;  one,  the  slope  operation  with  the 
five  per  -cent  grade;  the  other  two  drift  openings. 
All  the  three  mines  feed  into  a  single  tipple,  a 
single  trackage  system  delivering  the  coal  from 
all  three.  The  mines  are  working  in  the  “D”  or 
lower  Freeport  vein,  which  at  this  place  is  from 
four  to  five  feet  thick,  producing  a  clean,  high- 
grade  steaming  coal.  The  combined  three  mines 
have  a  capacity  of  about  4,000  long  tons  per 
day. 

The  power  plant,  which  supplies  current  for 
the  operation  of  haulage,  mining,  ventilation  and 
drainage,  has  boilers  capable  of  producing  1,800 
h.  p.  with  direct  connected  and  belted  generating 
units.  Until  recently  nothing  but  direct  current 
was  generated,  but  now  the  management  has 
installed  alternating-current  dynamos  for  trans¬ 
mission  of  current  to  the  greater  distances.  The 
current  is  distributed  at  250  volts.  This  plant 
also  supplies  current  for  arc  lights  outside  the 
mines  and  incandescents  inside. 

The  rack-rail  haulage  is  used  only  in  Mine  No. 
I,  in  which  the  main  entries  have  been  driven 
on  an  average  dip  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent. 
Cross  headings  driven  each  way  from  the  main 
entries  are  nine  feet  wide.  The  rooms  are  cut 
twenty-one  feet  wide  leaving  pillars  thirty  feet 
thick.  This  mine  produces  1,100  tons  of  coal  per 
day  of  eight  hours. 

Tlie  loads  are  gathered  by  five-ton  electric  trac¬ 


tion  locomotives  which  haul  them  from  the  face 
of  the  workings  to  the  sidetracks  along  the  main 
haulage  way,  where  the  trips  are  made  up.  Fach 
car  loaded  weighs  4,625  pounds.  A  total  of  750 
loads  per  day  takes  out  the  capacity  of  1,100 
long  tons.  The  thirteen-ton  main  haulage  loco¬ 
motive  in  this  mine,  with  the  use  of  the  rack- 
rail,  takes  care  of  this  capacity  easily,  with  little 
wear  on  the  track  or  roadway  and  with  seldom  a 
breakdown. 

The  total  rack-rail  haul  is  3,000  feet ;  800  feet 
of  this  is  outside  the  mine.  The  track  gauge  is 
thirty-si.x  inches.  Thirty-five  pound  rails  are 
used  on  the  main  haulage  way,  with  sixteen-pound 
rails  in  the  cross  headings,  and  iron  for  the  room 
tracks.  The  haulage  locomotive  brings  its  loads 
up  the  grade  and  delivers  them  to  the  tipple  where 
they  are  dumped  over  automatic  cross-over 
dumps. 

The  mining  in  this  property  is  done  entirely 
with  electric  “short  wall  chain”  machines,  which 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  region. 

The  mine  in  question  has  also  met  in  character¬ 
istic  fashion  the  problem  of  a  boiler  water  sup¬ 
ply  which  confronts  every  operator  in  the  west 
of  the  Clearfield  district.  The  territory  is  prac¬ 
tically  upon  the  Appalachian  watershed,  so  that 
streams  are  few.  Undermining  has  cut  off  the 
mountain  springs,  and  upland  streams,  once  fit  for 
use,  have  been  contaminated  by  mine  drainage. 
This  mine  solved  the  water  problem  by  drilling 
deep  wells  down  through  the  coal  measures  and 
into  the  limestone  strata.  The  water  thus  pro¬ 
cured  was  too  hard  for  boiler-feed  purposes,  but 
it  has  been  made  available  by  the  use  of  a  filter¬ 
ing  system  which  counteracts  the  lime  and  solids 
by  a  chemical  treatment  with  soda  ash  and  other 
ingredients.  Drainage  and  ventilation  at  the 
mine  are  operated  by  electricity. 

This  company  has  also  carried  its  use  of  labor- 
saving  mechanical  devices  into  the  general  offices, 
where  the  payrolls  for  all  of  its  mines  are  being 
made  up  on  an  electrically-operated  computing 
typewriter,  which  is  doing  the  work  of  three  or 
four  clerks.  This  machine  was  built  to  order  for 
the  firm  by  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Company 
on  specifications  furnished  by  the  mine  operators. 
It  tabulates  in  thirteen  columns,  adding  and  sub¬ 
tracting  automatically  as  the  bookkeeping  may 
require.  The  miner’s  total  pay  for  tonnage,  yard¬ 
age  and  hours  are  added,  and  from  this  sum 
are  subtracted  successively  his  deductions  for 
orders  accepted  at  the  company  store,  rent  and 
■coal.  In  addition  to  the  automatic  computation 
of  wages  due  the  miners,  the  machine  simul¬ 
taneously  keeps  automatic  totals  of  tonnage, 
yardage,  hours,  store  orders,  rent,  and  coal  used 
by  miners. 

The  Berwind-White  Coal  alining  Company,  the 
most  extensive  operation  in  the  Clearfield  bitumi- 


The  Berwind-White  Tipple  in  Process  of  Erection,  The  Same  Tipple  When  Ready  for  Regular  Service, 
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Rear  View  of  the  Transfer  Dump  in  Dumping  Position. 


Front  View  of  the  Transfer  Dump  in  Dumping  Position. 


nous  district,  is  erecting  at  its  new  ‘‘Eureka  No. 
29”  shaft  near  Hautzdale,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Clearfield  county,  what  will  be  the  most  com¬ 
pletely  automatic  tipple  in  all  of  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Eureka  No.  29  is  a  new  property,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  mine  is  being  opened  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  operators  throughout 
this  district.  The  company  took  out  the  first 
coal  in  December.  The  shaft  is  at  the  center  of 
an  area  of  2,000  acres,  and  the  headings  will  work 
into  an  excellent  bed  of  "B”  vein  coal,  the  product 
which  has  taken  the  market  place  of  the  ex¬ 
hausted  Moshannon  bed  which  made  the  Hautz¬ 
dale  district  famous. 

The  tipple  has  a  capacity  of  from  2,000  to  2,500 
tons  per  day.  One  man  and  a  boy  helper  weighs 
the  coal  and  operate  the  tipple.  This  gives  some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  labor-saving  devices 
are  to  be  used.  The  average  tipple  in  that  dis¬ 
trict,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons,  requires  from 
four  to  six  men  in  its  operation.  The  Eureka 
No.  29  tipple  was  designed  by  C.  O.  Bartlett  & 
Snow  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Berwind-White  people. 

The  shaft,  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  which 
are  twelve  by  twenty-four  feet,  was  sunk  177 
feet  to  strike  the  coal  measure.  It  was  built  in 
four  compartments,  two  of  which  are  reserved 
for  the  coal  hoists,  one  for  an  elevator  carrying 
material  into  the  mine,  and  the  fourth  for  pumps, 
pipes  and  the  system  handling  the  mine  water. 

In  each  hoist  shaft  is  a  two-compartment  cage, 
the  lower  compartment  of  the  cage  being  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  loaded  mine  car,  the  upper 
deck  of  the  cage  being  reserved  for  the  empty 
car  coming  from  the  tipple.  The  operation  of 
the  cage  is  automatic. 

When  the  cage  reaches  the  top  of  the  shaft, 
the  gate  of  the  car  is  tripped  open,  and  simul¬ 


taneously  the  deck  of  the  lower  compartment 
pitches  to  a  five  per  cent  grade,  allowing  the 
loaded  car  to  roll  out  upon  the  track.  The  grade 
immediately  becomes  slighter,  so  that  the  gravi¬ 
tation  takes  the  load  and  delivers  it  gently  to 
the  tipple,  sixty-six  feet  away  from  the  shaft. 
While  the  loaded  car  is  being  rolled  from  the 
cage  by  the  automatic  pitching  of  the  lower  deck, 
simultaneously  an  empty  car,  released  from  the 
tipple,  has  run  into  the  upper  compartment,  and 
the  gate  has  locked  behind  it.  As  soon  as  the 
car  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  the  deck  of 
the  upper  compartment,  in  its  turn,  pitches  to  a 
five  per  cent  grade,  and  the  empty  car  is  shot  out 
and  carried  by  gravity  to  a  sidetrack.  Sidings 
with  a  capacity  of  200  empty  cars  have  been 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft. 

The  empty  cars  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  the 
loaded  cars  at  the  bottom  feed  into  the  cage  auto¬ 
matically.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  have  a 
workman  watching  them.  The  cars  wait  for  the 
cage  on  a  slight  grade  and  are  released  when  the 
cage  comes  into  position  by  automatic  swinging 
gates  known  as  “spotters.” 

The  loaded  cars,  pushed  from  the  cage  at  the 
top  of  the  shaft  when  the  deck  tilts  to  a  five  per 
cent  grade,  roll  out  upon  a  track  which  at  first 
has  a  two  per  cent  grade  but  which  quickly  re¬ 
duces  to  one  per  cent.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
tipple  the  loads  are  again  stopped  by  “spotters” 
which  release  a  single  car  automatically  when 
the  dump  inside  the  tipple  is  clear.  The  car  as 
it  enters  the  tipple  is  weighed  while  in  motion, 
and  the  man  in  the  weigh  office  operates  the  whole 
tipple  with  the  aid  of  a  boy.  The  chute  is  oper¬ 
ated  with  steam  power,  the  weigh  boss  controlling 
it  with  a  lever.  This  chute  pitches  the  car  so 
that  it  dumps.  When  the  car  has  dropped  its 
load  into  the  hopper,  an  elevating  device  picks 


it  up  and  lifts  it  to  an  upper  landing,  whence  it 
runs  by  gravitation  back  to  the  shaft,  and,  in  its 
turn,  onto  the  upper  deck  of  the  cage.  When  the 
empty  car  is  being  lifted  from  the  chute,  the 
“spotters”  admit  another  load  to  the  tipple. 

Although  the  tipple  may  be  feeding  coal  to 
three  destinations,  the  chute  is  so  constructed  that 
the  cars  dump  into  a  single  hopper.  This  hopper 
has  three  doors  which  direct  the  stream  of  coal. 
The  hopper  can  load  into  either  of  two  freight 
cars  under  the  tipple,  or  it  can  load  into  the 
crusher  for  the  use  of  the  mine’s  own  boilers. 
One  man  below  on  the  railroad  cars  operates  the 
hopper. 

To  give  the  tipple  good  capacity,  this  automatic 
system  has  been  built  double.  That  is,  there  are 
two  cages  in  the  shaft,  both  with  upper  and  lower 
compartments,  two  lower  tracks  feeding  loads  to 
the  tipple,  two  chutes  and  hoists,  and  two  upper 
tracks  feeding  back  to  the  shaft.  The  tipple  at 
top  speed  can  handle  four  cars  a  minute  on  each 
track. 

The  Berwind-White  Company  has  adopted  mod¬ 
ern  ideas  throughout  the  construction  of  its  plant. 
One  building,  160  feet  long  by  forty-two  feet 
wide,  houses  the  boilers,  hoisting  engine  and 
electrical  equipment.  Another  building  120  by 
thirty  feet  contains  the  blacksmith  shop,  machine 
shop,  car  repair  and  electrical  repair  shops.  These 
two  buildings  constitute  the  entire  plant.  They 
are  handsome  structures  of  steel  and  brick  with 
asbestos  protected  metal  roofing.  The  tipple, 
too,  is  of  steel  and  brick,  the  only  wood  used 
being  the  oak  floor.  The  fan  supplies  250,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  drainage  of 
the  mine  is  expected  to  prove  to  be  a  considerable 
problem.  The  two  pumps  now  being  installed 
will  have  a  capacity  together  of  2,400  gallons 
per  minute. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Coke— Its  Rise  and  Growth/ 


Coke  is  the  product  of  dry  distillation  of  bitu- 
linoiis  coal,  by  which  the  volatile  matter  is 
riven  off,  producing  a  hard  body  of  cellular 
ructure.  Not  all  bituminous  coals  will  coke, 
Td  there  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  the 
ibstance  which  is  present  in  coking-coals  to 
istinguish  them  from  dry  coals.  Professor 
ewes  says  that  the  bituminous  matter  in  coal  is 
rgely  derived  from  the  spores  of  fossil  mosses, 
esins  are  present  in  all  soft  coals,  and  contrib- 
te  largely  to  the  cementing  of  the  coke.  The 
isinates  and  h3drocarbons  begin  to  distil  out  at 
loderate  temperatures  and  leave  the  pitchy  resid- 
al,  which  at  500°  C.  forms  a  mass  already  well 
aked  together,  if  the  proportion  of  humus  re- 
idual  is  not  too  great.  This  coke  is  soft,  but  if 
re  heat  be  raised  to  1,000°  C.  the  pitch  decom- 
oses  further,  leaving  carbon,  ^  and  Professor 
.ewes  is  convinced  that  the  coking  bond  is  due 
j  these  liquid  products  which  distil  off,  leaving- 
itch,  which  then  carbonizes  and  binds  the  mass 
ito  coke. 

Professor  Parr  concludes  that  the  structures  of 
le  organic  compounds  of  the  coal  which  furnish 
le  cementing-material  for  coke,  and  which  are 
pparently  attacked  by  oxygen,  have  not  been  de- 
irmined  and  seem  to  vary  somewhat  in  different 
'pes  of  coal.  However,  they  yield,  on  oxida- 
on,  humic  acids  of  varying  composition  which 
^compose  into  powdery  residues.  Because  of  the 
implex  nature  of  these  substances  and  the  diffi- 
ilty  experienced  in  isolating  and  identifying 
lem,  the  theory  of  coking  is  still  an  open  prob- 
m  and  the  explanations  advanced  are  largely 
/pothetical. 

In  the  coking  process  the  volatile  matter  driven 
if  in  the  oven  consists  mainly  of  tar,  ammonia, 
id  gas.  familiarly  known  as  by-products.  Both 
le  quality  and  quantity  of  coke  and  by-products 
ary  greatly  with  the  composition  of  the  coal. 
1  America,  coals  similar  to  those  of  the  Poca- 
ontas  region,  containing  as  low-  at  sixteen  per 
mt  or  less  of  volatile  matter,  stand  at  one  end 
f  the  list.  In  Europe,  some  coals  are  coked 
hich  contain  not  more  than  thirteen  per  cent  of 
)latile  matter.  These  produce  the  maximum 
ield  of  coke  and  the  minimum  yield  of  by- 
roducts.  At  the  other  end  of  the  list  are  the 
as-coals,  containing  as  much  as  thirty-eight  or 
)rty  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  and  yielding 
mrespondingly  small  amounts  of  coke. 

The  development  of  the  best  cell  structure  is 
F  the  highest  importance  in  the  production  of 
ctallurgical  coke.  A  well-developed  cellular 
ructure  presents  a  large  surface  to  oxidation 
i  air,  producing  rapid  combustion,  w'hile  the 
rong  cell-wall  prevents  crushing  and  maintains 
1  open  fuel-bed.  K  soft  thick  cell-wall  is  ob- 
ictionable  in  blast-furnace  coke,  since  it  permits 
le  oxidizing  action  of  CO2  gases  in  the  upper 
art  of  the  furnace,  by  which  the  coke  is  wasted 
ad  the  furnace-top  temperature  is  increased 
1  foundry-work  it  is  more  desirable  to  have  a 
ike  with  a  softer  cell-wall,  smaller  cell  space, 
nd  a  strong,  tough  structure.  This  permits  the 
ir  to  burn  the  coke  immediately  to  carbon  di- 
xide.  with  production  of  the  highest  tempera- 
ire  in  the  melting-zone  of  the  cupola ;  and  the 
eight  of  the  charge  is  easily  supported.  Thus 
resent  practice  seems  to  indicate  that  somew'hat 
ifferent  treatments  are  required  for  producing 
irnace-and  foundry-coke. 

Coals  high  in  oxygen  are  usually  deficient  in 
iking-qualities.  and  either  will  not  coke  at  all, 

•  produce  a  coke  of  weak,  friable  structure.  But 
lany  coals,  as  will  be  shown  later,  which  yield 
jor  coke  under  ordinary  conditions,  may,  by 
"oper  treatment,  lie  made  to  produce  good  metal- 
rgical  coke.  Coal  when  stored  absorbs  oxygen, 
imetimes  with  serious  effect  on  its  coking-quali- 
es.  The  chief  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  the 
'feet  of  the  fixygen  on  the  resinates,  which  Pro- 
■ssor  Lewes  says  arc  thereby  converted  into 
imus. 

The  history  of  coke  making  has  been  discussed 
length  in  the  technical  jniblications,  by  me'  and 
hers,  and  any  reference  to  it  here  would  be 
incccssary  repetition.  The  same  statement  ap- 
ies  to  the  earlier  forms  rif  bee-hive  and  by- 
■0(luct  ovens,  and  the  development  from  these 
irlier  forms  to  modern  tyjies.  'I'lie  term  by- 
•oduct  oven  is  commonly  applied  in  this  country 
I  the  retort  oven,  althougli,  of  course,  the  by- 

^Xfiucral  Imlustry,  vol.  iv.,  p.  21.’j  (1895). 

"Die  rir<;t  of  three  installnH-nts  of  a  paper  read  before 
r  .\tr<-Menn  Institute  of  .Mining  Engineers  at  Cleveland 
Octol)cr,  1012. 
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products  may  or  may  not  be  recovered  from  the 
gases  from  retort  ovens,  depending  upon  market 
conditions.  All  the  retort  oven-plants  in  the 
United  States  have  by-product  recovery  appara¬ 
tus.  In  this  paper,  the  term  by-product  oven  will 
often  be  employed,  as  being  a  more  familiar  term, 
in  referring  to  the  retort  oven. 

For  many  years  the  bee-hive  oven  was  the 
standard  for  coke  making,  and  has  remained  the 
standard  in  England  and  America  long  after  its 
practical  disappearance  from  continental  Europe. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  In  England, 
the  Durham  coal,  and  in  America,  the  Connells- 
ville  coal,  are  remarkably  well  suited  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  bee-hive  oven,  so  that  the  best 
quality  of  coke  Could  be  produced  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  with  relatively  good  economy.  In 
America,  the  bee-hive  oven  had  certain  economic 
advantages.  It  is  quickly  built,  and  at  relatively 
low  cost,  and  the  labor  required  for  operation  is 
of  low  grade.  It  can  be  put  out  of  run  at  rela¬ 
tively  small  loss  during  periods  of  industrial  de¬ 
pression,  and  can  be  started  up  again  with  ease 
after  a  shutdown.  These  qualities  adapted  it  to 
the  fluctuating  and  changing  conditions  which  for 
many  years  surrounded  our  iron  industry.  But 
the  iron  industry  has  become  more  stable ;  and 
moreover,  the  coals  best  adapted  to  the  bee-hive 
oven  are  growing  scarcer,  especially  with  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  Connellsville  field.  The  United 
.States  Geological  Survey  reports  that  in  1911  the 
total  coke  production  in  the  United  States  showed 
a  decrease  of  about  fifteen  per  cent  while  the  out¬ 
put  of  by-product  coke  increased  ten  per  cent. 
Comnared  with  five  years  ago  the  following  are 
the  figures  of  production  : 

By-Product.  Bee-llive. 


1907  . 5.607,899  35,171,665 

1911 . 7,847,845  27,207,517 


This  shows  an  increase  in  by-product  coke  of 
forty  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  in  bee-hive  coke 
of  twenty-two  per  cent,  so  that  in  1911  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  by-product  coke  was  twenty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  bee-hive  tonnage.  By-product  plants 
now  under  construction  and  in  contemplation  will 
greatly  increase  the  present  output.  In  England 
the  relative  growth  of  the  by-product  oven  has 
been  even  more  rapid  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  generic  differences  between  the  structure 
of  the  bee-hive  and  by-product  or  retort  oven 
need  not  be  again  described  here.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  bee-hive  process  consists  essen¬ 
tially  in  the  heating  of  the  coal  with  controlled 
admission  of  air  to  the  coking  chamber,  so  that 
the  heat  necessary  for  the  distillation  of  the  vola¬ 
tile  matter  is  produced  by  combustion  within  the 
oven-chamber.  In  the  by-product  oven  the 
process  is  a  true  dry  distillation.  No  air  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  chamber,  and  the  heat  necessary  for 
the  distillation  is  supplied  through  the  chamber 
walls. 

The  bee-hive  oven  has  been  carried  to  its  high¬ 
est  perfection  in  this  country ;  drawing  and  load¬ 
ing  apparatus  has  been  applied  to  it,  to  reduce  the 
arduous  labor  of  the  old  hand  method;  and  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  original  bee-hive  shape  have  been 
successfully  introduced,  which  add  materially  to 
the  economy’  of  operation,  while  maintaining  the 
principles  of  carbonization  as  employed  in  the 
standard  bee-hive. 

The  bee-hive  oven  is  usually  located  at  the  coal 
mine  and  the  coal  is  in  very  many  cases  charged 
direct  to  the  oven  without  weighing,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  yield  of  the 
oven ;  hut  except  when  coals  are  used  which  are 
especially  adapted  to  the  bee-hive  process,  the 
coke  yields  are  considerably  below  the  theoreti¬ 
cal,  and,  of  course,  all  the  by-products  arc 
wasted.  These  facts,  except  in  unusual  cases, 
make  it  impracticable  to  locate  bee-hive  ovens 
away  from  the  mines.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
by-product  oven  is  usually,  in  this  country  at 
least,  located  at  the  point  of  consumption  of  the 
coke,  or  at  some  center  of  distribution.  This 
freedom  of  location  of  the  by-product  oven  has 
;i  mmdier  of  advantages.  .Although  it  entails 
freight  charges  on  from  1,2  to  1.4  tons  of  coal 
for  every  ton  of  coke  produced,  yet  coal  usually 


carries  a  lower  rate  than  coke,  and  is  more  easily 
transported,  not  requiring  special  cars  and  not 
being  injured  by  handling.  In  some  cases  it  can 
he  shipped  by  water,  with  material  saving  in 
freights,  and  with  proper  care  it  can  be  stored 
at  the  plant  in  almost  any  quantity  without  ma¬ 
terial  deterioration.  This  permits  a  blast-fur¬ 
nace  plant,  having  its  own  coke-ovens  at  the  fur¬ 
nace,  to  possess  an  assured  supply  of  coke,  in¬ 
dependent  of  weather  or  shipping  conditions.  It 
is  quite  common  for  by-product  oven  plants  to 
accumulate  a  stock  of  from  one  to  eight  months’ 
supply  of  coal.  The  by-products  produced  are 
much  nearer  their  market,  and  the  gas  is  often 
available  for  industrial  uses  or  for  municipal 
lighting.  The  plant  is  nearer  a  supply  of  diver¬ 
sified  labor,  which  is  an  advantage  in  the  more 
varied  processes  of  by-product  oven  operation 
An  important  advantage  of  locating  the  oven 
plant  at  the  point  of  consumption  is,  that  it  per¬ 
mits  a  convenient  assembling  of  several  kinds 
of  coal  at  the  ovens.  This  mixture  of  coals  is 
often  a  great  advantage,  since  it  permits  the  best 
quality  of  coke  to  be  produced,  when  the  coke 
made  from  any  one  of  the  coals  alone  might  be 
of  inferior  quality,  or  perhaps  not  at  all  adapted 
to  the  market  requirements. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  the 
relative  cost  of  bee-hive  and  by-product  oven 
plants. _  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  exact  compari¬ 
son,  since  the  functions  of  the  two  types  are 
quite  different.  For  example,  in  many  cases  the 
cost  of  a  by-product  oven  plant  includes  a  large 
expenditure  for  coal  storage  of  several  hundred 
thousand  tons,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
water  freight-rates.  On  the  other  hand,  bee-hive 
plants  are  often  built  in  connection  with  coal¬ 
mining  plants  and  utilize  a  share  of  power-plant, 
water  supply,  etc.,  without  having  these  necessary 
adjuncts  included  in  their  capital  account. 

Careful  inquiry  into  the  actual  cost  of  bee-hive 
oven  plants  shows  that  to  build  such  a  plant  com¬ 
plete  in  every  respect,  and  in  the  best  manner, 
including  all  the  equipment  besides  the  ovens  and 
their  immediate  appurtenances,  such  as  electric 
power  plant,  water  supply,  railroad  approache.s 
and  sidings,  coal  handling,  etc.,  would  require  an 
expenditure  of  about  $950  per  oven.  The  United 
.States  Geological  Survey  report  for  1911  gives 
the  tonnage  of  coke-produced  per  active  bee-hive 
oven  at  466  tops  per  annum.  This  figure  is  doubt¬ 
less  low  for  the  best  bee-hive  ovens;  675  to  700 
tons  per  annum  will  perhaps  represent  fairly  the 
average  output  per  oven  of  a  modern  bee-hive 
plant.  An  average  of  these  figures  gives  a  plant 
cost  of  $1.38  per  ton  of  coke  produced  per  annum. 

A  by-product  oven  plant  of,  say,  eighty  ovens, 
complete  in  every  respect,  and  built  in  the  best 
manner,  would  produce,  say,  425,000  tons  of  coke 
per  annum  from  an  average  coal,  and  would  cost, 
say,  $1,100,000.  Of  course,  this  figure  would  be 
varied  by  local  conditions.  This  is  equal  to  $2.58 
per  ton  of  coke  per  annum.  On  the  basis  of  these 
figures  a  by-product  plant  costs  eighty-six  per 
cent  more  than  a  bee-hive  plant. 

The  owner  of  a  small  acreage  of  coking-coal 
might  perhaps  well  hesitate  before  making  the 
larger  investment  as  compared  with  a  simple  plant 
of  bee-hive  ovens,  but,  as  a  general  proposition, 
there  hardly  seems  to  be  a  question  as  to  which 
style  of  oven  is  the  better  investment.  Much  of 
the  additional  cost  of  the  by-product  plant  per 
unit  of  coke  produced  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
installation  of  the  apparatus  and  buildings  for 
the  recovery  and  treatment  of  the  by-products. 
Other  important  items  are  provisions  for  coal 
and  coke  storage,  thereby  assuring  uniformity  of 
operation  and  greater  ability  to  maintain  uniform 
deliveries.  Moreover,  a  by-product  plant  is  hiiilt 
for  a  longer  life  than  a  bee-hive  plant.  Eight 
years  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  satisfactory 
life  for  a  bee-hive  oven  plant,  while  double  this 
term,  or  sixteen  years,  would  be  several  years 
within  the  life  of  a  well  built  by-product  plant. 

Market  conditions  have  not  been  such  in  this 
country  as  to  justify  construction  of  retort  oven 
plants  without  the  recovcr3'  of  by-products,  but 
we  may  assume  a  non-recovery  oven  plant  built 
for  operation  in  the  Pocahontas  region,  for  ex- 
.'imple.  The  yield  of  coke  from  Pocahontas  coal 
averages  certainly  tiot  more  than  sixty  per  cent 
m  a  bee-hive  oveti.  In  a  retort  ovcti  the  yield 
is  more  than  eighty  per  cent. 

The  present  development  of  the  art,  hovv'cver, 
has  brought  the  Pocahontas  coal  to  the  ovens 
located  at  the  point  of  consiimi)tioii,  atid  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  low  and  high  vokitile  coals  has  grown  in 
ftivor,  especially  during  the  last  few  years. 
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Three  Types  of  Coal  Pockets  for  the  Small  Dealers. 


The  Fifield  Lumber  Company  of  Janesville, 
W’is.,  recently  decided  to  add  a  coal  department 
to  its  lumber  business.  This  coal  department  ha.s 
been  placed  under  the  direction  of  L.  II.  Atwood. 
To  a  measurable  extent  this  addition  of  a  new 
retail  dealer  to  Janesville  is  coiU|)arable  to  carry¬ 
ing  religion  to  a  convent.  For,  to  be  blunt  about 
it.  competition  in  the  coal  business  at  Janesville 
is  so  e.xceedingly  keen  it  is  excruciating.  There 
are  over  a  dozen  legitimate  dealers  in  the  town, 
which  has  a  population  of  less  than  ten  thousand. 
Besides  this,  a  number  of  large  factories  and 
mills  which  have  need  for  six  or  seven  cars  of 
coal  annually  for  their  own  use,  purchase  con¬ 
siderably  more  and  sell  that  part  of  the  excess 
product  to  their  employes.  With  more  than  one 
dealer  to  each  1,000  of  population  and  with  many 
inhabitants  not  buying  coal  from  the  retailers, 
the  field  seems  to  be  pretty  full.  In  fact,  it’s 
almost  too  full  for  utterance.  Just  the  same  it 
has  now  another  dealer. 

One  of  the  first  things  Mr.  Atwood  realized, 
when  he  saw  what  was  ahead  of  him,  was  that 
the  old  fashioned  system  of  conducting  a  coa! 
business  would  have  to  be  improved  upon.  If 
he  made  any  progress  at  all,  he  must  do  some- 


Pocket  of  Fifield  Lumber  Company. 


thing  which  the  others  were  not  doing.  The  coal 
dei)artment  being  a  new  venture  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  he  did  not  like  to  ask  for  an  appropriation 
of  $7,000  or  $8,000  for  a  pocket,  and  looked 
around  for  a  more  reasonable  method  which 
would  get  the  same  result  at  less  outlay.  It 
happened  that  at  Janesville,  as  in  practically 
every  other  small  city  there  was  an  old  and  un¬ 
occupied  grain  elevator  situated  alongside  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  railroad.  This  grain 
elevator  had  been  constructed  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  hence  before  concrete  piers  were  popu¬ 
lar.  Instead  of  resting  on  concrete,  it  is  set  upon 
a  solid  rock  foundation  being  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  six  feet.  The  conveyor  and  floor  of  the 
large  grain  bins  had  been  demolished  but,  with 
very  little  repair  work,  Mr.  Atwood  realized  ’that 
the  structure  could  be  made  over  into  a  coal 
pocket  at  very  little  expense.  He  called  on  Gif¬ 
ford-Wood  Company,  explaining  thoroughly  the 
condition  of  the  building  he  had  in  mind  and 
asked  whether  or  not  the  company  could  remodel 
the  structure  for  coal  purposes.  Plans  were  then 
drawn  by  the  Gifford-Wood  people,  the  lumber 
was  supplied  by  the  Fifield  Company,  and  the 
alterations  were  given  a  local  contractor.  It 
might  be  said  here  that  the  entire  cost  to  the 
company  including  the  purchase  of  the  building 
and  lot  was  less  than  one-half  the  price  which 
would  have  been  paid  were  a  new  building 
erected. 

The  partitions  making  up  the  bins,  together  with 
the  floor  of  the  bins,  had  to  be  materially  strength¬ 
ened.  It  is  customary  in  a  grain  elevator  to  build 
the  floor  of  the  bin  perfectly  flat,  instead  of  slop¬ 
ing  toward  the  chute.  For  this  reason  if  the 
.grain  bins  were  to  be  used  for  coal,  very  little 
of  the  coal  would  be  reclaimed  through  a  chute. 


By  Traveler. 
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A  Grain  Elevator,  Fallen  Into  Disuse,  Is 
Rebuilt  to  Advantage — One  of  a  Kind 
Built  to  Meet  Present-Day  Conditions. 


The  way  the  Gifford-Wood  people  got  around 
these  difficulties  \vas  to  remove  enough  of  the 
floor  of  each  bin  to  permit  the  building  of  a 
sloping  chute  under  that  floor.  After  this  had 
been  attended  to,  the  conveyor  was  the  ne.xt  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  remodeling  the  plant.  A  new 
conveyor  of  the  bucket  type  was  supplied  which 
hoists  the  coal  from  a  small  bin  in  the  center  on 
the  side  of  the  building,  into  which  it  is  dropped 
from  the  railroad  car,  to  the  top  of  the  plant,  into 
a  small  tower,  which  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Here  the  buckets  are  dumped  into  a  large  receiv¬ 
ing  hopper.  From  this  hopper  the  coal  enters 
one  of  two  chutes,  one  running  in  either  direc¬ 
tion  towards  the  ends  of  the  building,  directly 
over  the  various  bins.  The  coal,  when  reaching 
the  bin,  in  which  it  is  desired,  drops  through  a 
trap  door  into  a  system  of  zig-zags  which  carries 
it  to  the  floor  of  the  bin,  or  to  the  top  of  the 
coal  in  that  bin. 

So  far,  the  pocket  has  been  used  only  for 
anthracite  coal.  Should  it  ever  become  necessary 
to  handle  bituminous  coal  through  this  pocket, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  structure  will  handle 
that  coal  as  readily  as  it  will  anthracite.  It  is 
even  intended  at  certain  times  to  run  kindling 
wood  through  the  conveyor  and  various  chutes. 
This  is  cpiite  an  innovation  in  coal  pocket  con¬ 
struction  and  announcement  of  its  success  is 
awaited  with  more  or  less  interest  by  the  entire 
retail  trade.  - 

The  Conklin  Pocket. 

One  of  the  first  pockets  the  Link  Belt  Comiiany 
ever  constructed,  was  that  of  Conklin  &  Sons, 
-Madison,  Wis.  This  plant,  by  the  way,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  central  west,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  retail  dealer,  and  it  was  constructed  not 
with  the  idea  of  aiding  the  Conklin  Company  to 
meet  undesirable  competition,  but  rather  because 
that  company  wanted  to  be  as  up-to-date  as  com- 
l>anies  in  other  lines  of  business  in  this  little  uni¬ 
versity  town.  The  pocket  itself  is  still  giving  the 
best  of  service  and  until  the  summer  of  last  year, 
it  had  not  been  found  necessary  to  replace  even 
one  of  the  original  chutes.  At  that  time,  however, 
M.  H.  Conklin,  who,  with  his  two  brothers,  J.'  E. 
and  J.  W.  Conklin,  is  running  the  business,  had 
the  pocket  entirely  overhauled. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  item  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Conklin  pocket,  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  only  building  of  its  kind  in  the  state, 
the  power  for  which  is  derived  from  a  steam 
boiler.  The  company  has  a  two  hundred  horse¬ 
power  Erie  Iron  Works  boiler  in  its  power  plant. 


The  Conklin  Brothers  of  Madison,  Wis. 

which  is  located  adjacent  to  the  pocket  proper. 
This  boiler  generates  steam  for  a  twenty-live 
horse-power  engine,  the  engine  driving  a  bucket 
conveyor.  It  is  estimated  that  by  obtaining  this 
power  in  this  way,  the  cost  to  the  company  is 
only  that  covering  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
machinery.  The  fuel  used  in  generating  the 
steam  is  that  which  would  otherwise  be  entirely 
wasted,  namely  the  dust  and  screenings  obtained 
from  the  second  screening  of  the  coal  before  it 
is  delivered  to  the  wagons. 

Madison  is  quite  a  wood  burning  communitj 
and  the  Erie  boiler  is  fed,  besides  the  screenings. 


all  of  the  waste  wood,  which  would  otherwise  b( 
carted  away  as  refuse.  The  pocket,  which  is  26( 
feet  long  by  sixty-four  feet  wide  is  set  on  stom 
piers,  which  extend  down  to  bed  rock.  On  thes< 
[flers  have  been  placed  immense  timber  supporti 
sixteen  inches  square. 

.\n  improvement  was  made  to  the  Conklir 
pocket  shortly  after  it  was  completed.  This  wa: 
in  the  screening  of  the  coal.  Mr.  Conklin  ar 
ranged  a  set  of  screens  three-eighths  incl 
mesh  over  which  the  product  must  pass  befor( 
it  enters  the  pocket.  In  addition  to  this  screen 
ing,  which  was  originated  by  Mr.  Conklin,  th< 
coal  is  again  screened  when  it  is  reclaimed  foi 
the  customer. 


A  Present-Day  Model 

The  Gifford-Wood  Company  has  just  completec 
a  3,000  ton  anthracite  coal  pocket  at  Madison 
Whs.,  for  Castle  &  Doyle.  The  building  is  sevent;, 
feet  long,  thirty-one  feet  wide  and  forty-four  fee 
high,  and  is  completely  circled  by  a  continuou; 
bucket  conveyor  of  the  Gifford-Wood  Companj 
manufacture.  The  thirty-one  foot  dimension  is 
along  the  railroad  track.  The  car  of  coal,  upoi 
arriving  at  the  plant,  is  set  alongside  this  short¬ 


est  w'all,  and  a  large  scraper  shovel  is  placed 
inside  the  car  and  the  coal  scraped  out  through 
the  door  into  the  feeding  gate.  The  coal  drops 
down  through  this  gate  into  a  receiving  hopper 
placed  underneath  the  end  of  the  pocket.  Here 
the  coal  is  picked  up  when  the  machinery  is 
started  and  is  hoisted  to  the  top  and  then  across 
the  length  of  the  pocket  over  the  bin  until  it 
reaches  the  small  pocket  in  which  it  is  desired. 
One  side  of  the  pocket  is  devoted  to  storage.  For 
instance,  the  side  of  the  building  along  which  is 
located  the  wagon  chutes  contains  that  coal  which 
may  be  needed  immediately.  The  other  half  of 
the  pocket,  or  that  section  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  driveway,  is  devoted  to  storage.  The 
same  conveyor  at  the  top  of  the  building  feeds 
both  of  these  sections.  This  is  done  by  a  system 
of  trap  doors.  If  the  coal  is  desired  for  imme¬ 
diate  use,  the  trap  door  over  the  storage  section 
chute  is  left  closed  which  permits  the  coal  to 
flow  into  the  wagon  bins.  Likewise,  if  the  coal 
is  desired  for  storage  purposes,  the  operation  is 
reversed. 

In  either  end,  the  chute  into  which  the  coal  is 
dro])ped  leads  to  a  system  of  telegraphs  which 
permit  the  coal  to  zig  zag  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bins.  The  pocket  is  the  pride  of  the  builders  as 
well  as  of  J.  E.  Doyle,  who  manages  the  coal 
business  of  Castle  &  Doyle.  It  has  been  inspected 
by  a  large  number  of  coal  dealers  throughout  the 
central  west  who  are  seeking  information  on  the 
mechanical  handling  of  coal.  The  total  cost  of 
the  building  is  not  known,  but  as  it  did  not 
exceed  four  dollars  [ler  ton  of  storage,  it 
compares  most  favorably  with  the  large  number 
of  coal  handling  plants  which  are  being  con¬ 
structed  daily. 
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^Vdvanced  Prices  Asked  by  Smokeless  Operators. 


Althoiigli  no  definite  annonncenient  has  been 
ade,  l)y  any  one  of  the  hig  producers  of  snioke- 
ss  coal,  it  has  become  known  that  most  of  them 
ive  decided  upon  their  circular  prices  for  this 
;ar.  These  prices  show  a  very  decided  increase 
rer  the  circular  for  last  year,  which  roughl\ 
leaking  was  $1.10  from  April  1st  to  August  1st 
1  mine-run,  and  $1.25  from  August  1st  to  March 
1st.  On  lump  and  egg,  the  prices  last  year  were 
1.50  up  to  August  1st  and  $1.90  thereafter 
The  smokeless  operators  have  decided  to  change 
leir  coal  year.  Beginning  with  January  1,  1914, 

1  prices  will  be  made  to  cover  the  calendar  yeai 
ither  than  to  cover  the  old  coal  year  from  April 
)  April.  As  a  consequence,  the  circular  prices 
3on  to  be  quoted  are  to  be  applicable  only  up 
)  the  31st  of  December,  this  year. 

To  the  eastern  line  trade,  the  price  on  mine-run 
rom  April  1st  to  December  31  will  be  $1.25. 
hat  is,  the  same  price  will  obtain  from  the  be- 
inning  until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  To 
le  western  line  trade,  mine-run  from  April  1st 
->  August  1st  will  be  held  at  $1.25,  while  the 
rice  from  August  1st  to  December  31  will  be 
1.40. 

On  both  eastern  and  western  lines,  lump  and 
gg  coal  will  be  $1.60  for  April,  $1.70  for  May, 
1.90  for  June  and  $2  for  July.  After  July,  no 
antracts  will  be  accepted  and  prices  to  prevail 
ill  be  those  current  at  time  of  shipment.  The 
xpectation,  of  course,  is  that  the  price  will  be 
minimum  of  $2  until  the  end  of  the  coal  year. 
Lit  the  operators  are  not  obligating  themselves  by 
ircular  to  hold  the  prices  down  to  $2  if  market 
jnditions  are  such  as  to  warrant  a  higher  spot 
rice.  This  is  not  an  effort  to  boom  the  early 
lie  of  lump  and  egg  coal,  but  merely  is  the  can- 
id  announcement  that  the  operators  e-xpect  prices 
3  be  higher  after  July  than  before  and  they  want 
3  be  in  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
on  as  it  develops. 

On  both  the  eastern  and  western  lines,  the  price 
f  nut  coal  for  April,  ]\Iay  and  June  will  be 
1.40;  for  July  it  will  be  $1.60.  No  contracts  will 
e  accepted  after  July  and  the  prices  prevailing 
t  that  time  will  be  those  current  at  the  time  of 
hipment.  There  again  the  operators  throw  out 


The  New  Circulars  Soon  to  Be  Issued, 
Will  Call  for  a  Stiff  Increase  on  All 
Sizes  in  All  Directions — Steam  Coal  on  a 
Sane  Basis. 

the  hint  that  they  expect  prices  to  be  higher  than 
$1.60  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year  and  want 
to  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  any  rise 
which  may  come. 

In  all  markets,  whether  reached  by  the  eastern 
or  the  western  rails,  whether  by  tidewater  or  on 
the  lakes,  the  price  of  slack  in  net  tons  is  to  be 
held  at  $1.25.  Of  course,  smokeless  slack  coal 
is  sold  mainly  for  coke  producing  purposes.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  a  demand  for  that  coal  for  coke 
making  or  other  specialized  uses  the  product  is 
not  made,  which  means  that  lump  and  egg  is  also 
not  made.  Either  the  smokeless  operators  have 
a  market  for  their  slack  or  they  do  not  make  it. 
The  operators  have  determined  to  ask  a  price 
which  is  at  least  what  the  coal  is  worth,  hence 
the  circular  price.  These  operators  have  also 
figured  that  since  smokeless  slack  is  used  for 
coke  making  and  since  the  coke  producer  is  now 
getting  a  handsome  price  for  his  product,  he  can 
afford  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  his  raw  material. 

No  price  is  named  for  pea  coal,  but  each  indi¬ 
vidual  operator  has  announced  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  accept  for  this  size  anything  less  than 
the  run-of-mine  price  in  any  direction. 

There  is  a  particular  point  made  by  the  oper¬ 
ators  in  the  new  price  on  slack  and  pea  coal. 
Most  operators  have  made  it  a  point  to  sacrifice 
the  lump  to  get  slack  and  then  again  to  sacrifice 
the  slack  to  get  the  lump.  The  smokeless  oper¬ 
ators  are  the  first  to  come  out  boldly  with  the 
statement  that  since  the  man  who  uses  fine  coal 
can  make  just  as  good  use  of  it  as  can  the  man 
who  uses  the  larger  sizes,  they  propose  to  charge 
what  it  is  worth  to  the  buyer  and  not  merely  what 
it  will  bring  when  dumped  on  the  market  to 
permit  the  production  of  lump.  The  smokeless 
operators  are  doing  the  reverse  of  putting  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  price  cutting  by  adopting  a  policy  which 


is  going  to  get  what  the  coal  is  worth  to  the  man 
who  uses  it.  Neither  do  they,  by  this  action,  put 
a  premium  upon  a  demand  for  variable  sizing, 
the  result  of  which,  generally,  is  to  decrease  the 
price  of  coal.  Instead,  they  want  it  understood 
that  all  coal  from  the  smokeless  mines  is  nearly 
equally  valuable,  therefore,  it  is  optional  with 
the  buyer  whether  he  takes  lump,  mine-run,  pea 
coal  or  slack. 

On  coal  shipped  to  the  lake,  the  price  of  mine- 
run  throughout  the  season  is  to  be  $1.25.  The 
lump  coal,  from  April  1st  to  July  1st,  is  to  be 
$1.55.  After  July  1st  and  up  to  the  close  of  the 
season  of  navigation  lump  coal  will  be  sold  at 
$1.70. 

Egg  coal,  to  the  lakes,  from  April  1st  to  July 
1st,  will  be  $1.65  and  from  July  1st  to  the  close 
of  the  season  of  navigation  will  be  $1.85.  That 
is,  the  egg  coal  is  to  be  priced  ten  to  fifteen 
cents  a  ton  above  the  lump. 

Nut  coal,  to  the  lakes  from  April  1st  to  July 
1st,  will  be  $1.30;  from  July  1st  to  close  of  navi¬ 
gation  it  will  be  $1.50. 

Enel  coal  to  connecting  carriers  for  mine-run 
in  net  tons  will  be  $1.15  throughout  the  year  or 
from  April  1st  to  December  31. 

All  coal  at  tidewater,  for  mine-run  from  April 
1st  to  December  31,  will  be  $3  a  gross  ton  f.  o.  b. 
the  vessel.  That  means  a  price  of  about  $1.60 
at  the  mines  per  gross  ton  or  about  $1.43  per  net 
ton. 

One  comment  which  has  been  made  most  often 
about  these  prices  is  that  “they  are  interesting  if 
the3^  can  be  maintained.’’  Because  the  aver¬ 
age  mine  price  of  West  'Virginia  in  1912  was 
but  ninety-five  cents;  because  they %have  a 
good  and  growing  demand  abroad;  because 
the  anthracite  mines  can  see  labor  trouble 
ahead,  and  because  business  is  brisk,  the  op¬ 
erators  see  a  need  to  advance  prices  and  a 
prospect  of  making  that  advance  stick.  They 
are  therefore  firm  in  their  determination  to 
hold  out  for  the  prices  here  quoted.  Thus 
they  are  confident  that  these  prices  will  be 
upheld  and  propose  to  start  their  solicitation 
of  business  absolutely  firm  in  their  demand 
for  the  higher  figures. 


A.  Rate  Tangle  Disturbing  to  Some  Western  Mines. 


There  is  a  tangle  in  the  coal  rate  arrangement 
f  the  Burlington  and  St.  Paul  railroads  which 
;  proving  annoying  to  Illinois  coal  shippers  and 
uzzling  to  the  students  of  transportation  gen- 
rally.  The  situation  arose  somewhat  after  this 
ashion. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
:ee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  put  into  effect,  in  the 
vestern  territory,  joint  rates  with  the  carriers 
vhich  served  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  mines, 
hese  joint  rates  applying  between  the  mining 
listricts  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  cities  of  the 
lorthwest  served  by  the  St.  Paul  Railroad.  Busi- 
less  at  that  time  was  not  exactly  a  gentleman’s 
;ame  and,  among  other  of  their  delightful  prac- 
:ices,  the  connecting  carriers  used  to  steal  the 
:ars  of  foreign  roads  and  use  them  for  the  con- 
luct  of  their  own  business.  The  St.  Paul  Rail¬ 
road  didn’t  have  much  of  any  tonnage  in  coal ; 
tvas  not  interested  overmuch  in  southern  Illinois 
nines,  and  didn’t  feel  that  it  had  cars  enough 
;o  supply  the  needs  of  all  of  its  connections.  As 
i  measure  to  preserve  its  car  supply  for  its  own 
nines — what  there  were  of  them — the  St.  Paul 
rancelled  all  through  rates  and  announced  that 
ihcreafter  all  coal  moving  from  Illinois  mines  to 
loints  local  to  its  railroad  must  carry  the  sum 
jf  the  local  rates.  There  was  a  long  controversy 
"iver  the  question  in  which  the  St.  Paul  had  its 
own  way. 

Last  fall,  strong  pursuasion  induced  the  St. 
Paul  to  restore  the  joint  tariffs  with  originating 
coal  roads  by  way  of  Peoria  and  Mendota.  It 
has  put  in  those  rates  with  as  many  roads  as  can 
make  connection  at  Peoria,  Mendota  or  some 
neifihlwring  point  and  as  care  to  make  the 
through  rates.  The  purpose  of  restricting  those 
through  rates  to  northwestern  Illinois  points  in¬ 
stead  of  having  them  apply  to  Chicago  also  was 
that  the  St.  Paul  is  .struggling  with  terminal 
difficulties  in  Chicago  and  does  not  care  to  make 
this  situation  more  complex  by  inviting  the 
movement  of  coal  through  the  western  metro¬ 
polis. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  only  the  Illinois 


Central  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton  have  published 
new  tariffs  showing  through  rates  to  the  St.  Paul 
territory.  The  Illinois  Central  makes  its  connec¬ 
tion  at  Mendota  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton  at 
Peoria.  The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  has 
shown  a  disposition  to  make  through  rates,  but 
since  it  can  only  turn  the  business  over  to  the 
St.  Paul  at  Chicago  the  latter  has  politely  refused 
because  it  does  not  want  to  congest  its  Chicago 
terminals. 

This  situation  is  rather  annoying  to  some 
Illinois  shippers,  especially  those  who  are  served 
by  the  Burlington  Railroad.  The  Burlington  has 
an  extension  of  its  line  into  the  southern  Illinois 
field ;  the  Burlington  also  has  extensive  ramifica¬ 
tions  in  the  west  and  northwest.  This  railroad 
in  failing  to  make  through  rates  with  the  St. 
Paul  had  two  things  in  consideration. 

First,  it  had  just  about  enough  cars,  in  the 
rush  of  last  fall,  to  take  care  of  the  business 
between  the  mines  local  to  that  railroad  and 
points  local  to  its  western  and  northwestern 
rails.  If  it  made  a  joint  rate  with  the  St.  Paul 
it  would  have  to  iiermit  its  mines  and  its  cars 
to  do  business  with  points  on  the  St.  Paul’s 
western  and  northwestern  extensions.  That 
would  shorten  the  supply  of  cars  and  somewhat 
shorten  the  supply  of  coal  to  points  local  to  its 
lines.  On  that  account,  the  Burlington  did  not 
see  fit  to  put  in  the  joint  rates  with  the  St.  Paul, 
greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  mines  local  to  the 
Burlington  in  the  southern  Illinois  field. 

Second,  a  great  many  points  in  the  west  and 
northwest  are  common  points  for  both  the  Burl¬ 
ington  and  the  St.  Paul.  If  the  Burlington  made 
through  rates  from  its  southern  Illinois  mines  to 
points  local  to  the  St.  Paul  it  would  have  to 
make  rates,  by  way  of  the  St.  Paul,  to  points 
common  to  the  St.  Paul  and  to  the  Burlington. 
The  shipper  to  those  points  or  the  consignee 
would  have  a  right  to  elect  which  carrier  he 
would  use  beyond  the  junction  point.  The  Burl¬ 
ington  didn’t  care,  just  at  that  time,  to  go  into 
such  a  possibly  aggravated  arrangement. 


The  situation  works  out  about  as  follows : 
There  are  a  good  many  mining  districts  in 
southern  Illinois  which  are  served  jointly  by  the 
Illinois  Central  and  the  Burlington.  Some  of 
these  mines  are  on  the  Burlington,  but  not  on 
the  Illinois  Central;  others  are  on  the  Illinois 
Central  but  not  on  the  Burlington.  Although  the 
mines  may  be  almost  side  by  side  and  produce 
almost  exactly  the  same  grade  of  coal,  the  ones 
located  on  the  Illinois  Central  can  ship  via  Men¬ 
dota  to  St.  Paul  local  points  at  a  through  rate : 
the  neighboring  mines  shipping  to  the  same  points 
over  the  Burlington  would  have  to  ship  under  a 
combination  of  locals  which  costs  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  more.  Thus  one 
mine  on  the  Illinois  Central  is  in  position  abso¬ 
lutely  to  monopolize  the  trade  on  that  coal  to 
points  local  to  the  St.  Paul  road. 

This  has  brought  about  quite  a  controversy 
between  certain  southern  Illinois  shippers  and 
the  various  railroads  involved.  The  llurlington 
has  been  importuned  to  put  in  through  rates, 
but  it  has  dodged  the  question  by  gracefully 
stepping  aside  and  letting  the  St.  Paul  bear  the 
liriint  of  the  situation;  when  the  St.  Paul  has 
been  inrportuned,  it  has  just  as  gracefully  handed 
tile  responsibilit}’  in  the  matter  back  to  the 
Burlington. 

Our  understanding  is  that  the  matter  has  been 
in  the  railroad  hopper  for  some  little  time  and 
that  this  spring,  when  the  car  difficulty  is  over, 
the  Burlington  will  make  proper  overtures  to 
the  St.  Paul  and  establish  the  through  rates. 
The  jioint  with  the  southern  Illinois  shippers 
is  that  this  does  not  help  them  a  particle  this 
year.  Their  demand  for  coal  is  now  and  they 
should  have  their  rates  now  if  they  are  going 
to  get  any  benefit  of  this  winter’s  coal  business. 
If  they  succeed  in  getting  what  they  want  they 
must  pursuade  the  Burlington  to  file  the  proper 
tariff  in  connection  with  the  St.  Paul  because 
there  is  where  the  remedy  lies,  if  any  is  avail¬ 
able.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  St.  Paul 
would  gladly  participate  with  the  Burlington 
in  a  through  route. 
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English  Coal  Exporters  Are  After  American  Coal 


New  York,  January  23. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Strange  things  are  constantly  happening, 
and  so  quick  do  the  unexpected  events  follow 
each  other  that  we  cease  to  marvel.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  it  is  not  a  case  of  “carrying  coals  to  New¬ 
castle,”  but  the  unexpected  move  on  the  part  of 
some  of  England’s  leading  coal  men  to  own  and 
operate  American  coal  mines  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  foreign  trade  they  have  built 
up  which  is  threatened  by  the  American  invasion. 

D.  A.  Thomas,  who  bears  the  reputation  of 
being  the  largest  operator  in  Welsh  coals  and 
one  of  the  largest  exporters  of  coal  in  the  world, 
is  now  in  America  studying  conditions  in  the 
American  coal  fields  and  trade.  Mr.  Thomas 
arrived  at  New  York  on  Sunday  on  the  Maure¬ 
tania  and  brought  with  him  two  gentlemen  who 
are  closely  associated  with  him  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  some  of  his  mining  and  exporting  com¬ 
panies. 

When  The  Black  Diamond  man  met  Mr. 
Thomas  down  the  bay,  he  seemed  surprised  that 
his  coming  to  America  should  have  been  so 
widely  heralded.  He  was  not  expecting  to  be 
met  by  interviewers,  nor  was  he  expecting  a 
big  batch  of  letters  and  wires,  which  were  handed 
him  when  the  steamer  came  alongside  quaran¬ 
tine. 

“What  do  you  want  to  know,”  he  asked,  and 
he  was  told  that  cables  that  had  been  received 
since  his  sailing  from  the  other  side  had  brought 
the  information  that  he  was  coming  over  to  buy 
several  hundred  thousands  acres  of  coal  lands, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  coal  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  TJiis  brought  forth  a  smile.  He  was  also 
told  that  these  reports  had  him  planning  to  run 
a  line  of  steamers  between  the  coal  ports  along 
the  Atlantic  to  South  American  points  via  the 
Panama  canal. 

“You  have  excelled  us  in  most  every  line  ex¬ 
cept  export  and  shipping,”  said  Mr.  Thomas. 
“During  the  English  strike  last  year,  we  had  to 
buy  a  lot  of  American  coals  to  take  care  of  our 
contracts  in  South  America.  Since  mining  in 
England  was  resumed,  we  have  regained  most  of 
this  business.  However,  you  are  securing  quite 
a  foothold  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  me  when  I  consider  the  advantage  that 
we  have  in  the  way  of  low  freight  rates  from 
Cardiff. 

“This  is  my  first  visit  to  America  and  I  want  to 
visit  your  coal  fields  and  study  your  conditions. 
You  are  certainly  progressing  very  rapidly  in 
coal  mining,  your  miners  getting  out  on  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  three  tons  of  coal  where  our  miners  get 
out  one.  I  want  to  visit  some  of  your  mines 
and  to  study  your  mining  conditions  at  close 
range.  There  is  nothing  that  benefits  us  more 
than  seeing  things  for  ourselves. 

“While  the  minimum  wage  has  brought  about 
a  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  mining  coal  in 
England,  just  a  few  pence  per  ton,  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  we  will 
have  another  strike  in  the  near  future.  Of  course, 
we  are  having  petty  strikes  from  time  to  time, 
but  they  are  purely  local  and  affect  but  few  col¬ 
lieries.” 

It  has  been  stated  that,  due  to  the  increasing 
cost  of  producing  coal  in  England,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  strike  of  last  March  adding  materi¬ 
ally  to  this,  the  English  coal  men,  who  now  con¬ 
trol  the  export  trade  of  the  world,  stand  to  lose 
a  lot  of  this  trade  to  American  coals.  American 
coals  have  gained  great  headway  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  in  recent  years  and,  during  the  English 
strike  last  March  they  were  largely  substituted 
for  English  coals  in  South  America  and  other 
countries  where  in  normal  times  practically  all 
coal  imported  is  supplied  by  England.  England 
supplies  about  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  to 
South  America  alone.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  they 
are  not  willing  to  surrender  this  trade  without  a 
struggle.  The  solution,  according  to  the  accepted 
theory  is  not  to  sacrifice  prices  on  the  English 
product,  which  now  sells  at  the  highest  prices 
in  its  history,  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  veins 
near  the  surface,  which  entails  heavy  cost  to 
recover  coal  from  the  lower  measures,  and  the 
numerous  increases  in  wages  that  have  been  made 
to  the  miners.  The  Englishman  is  too  shrewd 
not  to  see  that  to  cut  prices  on  his  product  would 
mean  in  the  end-bankruptcy.  England  has  a 
good  home  market,  which  has  been  unduly  strong 
since  the  settlement  of  the  strike,  and  while  be¬ 
tween  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  production 
is  sold  to  the  export  trade,  the  wise  men  of  the 


They  See  That  American  Competition 
Threatens,  So  They  Seek  to  Secure 
American  Mines  to  Protect  Some  of  Their 
Trade. 


old  country  recognize  that  it  is  better  to  sacri¬ 
fice  some  of  this  trade  than  to  sell  at  a  heavy 
loss,  a  good  part  of  their  export  coal  to  prevent 
the  invasion  of  American  coals  into  the  foreign 
markets.  As  the  English  coal  men  are  so  closely 
identified  with  the  shipping  business,  and  control 
the  principal  coal  depots  in  the  foreign  markets, 
they  are  not  willing  to  lose  one  bit  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  they  have  gained,  and  as  a  solution,  they 
have  hit  upon  the  plan  of  securing  valuable 
American  coal  properties  and  using  their  output 
to  protect  the  foreign  trade  which  they  are  now 
threatened  with  losing. 

“If  the  American  operator  can  produce  coal 
and  sell  it  for  export  purposes  at  a  profit,  why 
can’t  we  make  a  success  of  it?  controlling  as  we 
do,  the  shipping,  the  foreign  depots,  and  in  most 
instances,  the  principal  foreign  industries  that 
consume  coal.”  This  seems  to  be  the  way  they 
reason  the  matter. 

While  Mr.  Thomas  would  not  confirm  the  story 
that  his  company  plans  to  secure  large  coal  pro¬ 


perties  that  are  so  situated  that  the  coal  can 
be  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  that  a 
large  line  of  steamers  would  be  run  between 
Atlantic  ports  and  South  America  to  carry  coal 
to  depots  that  they  control  in  that  country,  the 
fact  that  he  is  accompanied  on  the  trip  by  two 
gentlemen  at  the  head  of  companies  in  which  he 
is  interested,  bears  out  the  contention  that  his 
visit  is  not  an  idle  one  by  any  means.  Accom¬ 
panying  him  are  T.  J.  Callaghan,  chairman  of  the 
Glamorgan  Coal  Company,  identified  with  the 
Cambrian  Syndicate,  and  W.  A.  Macknight  of 
Gueret,  Gait  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London,  who  are 
large  exporters  of  coal  and  owners  of  ships 
engaged  in  the  coal  trade.  These  gentlemen 
stated  that  they  too,  like  Mr.  Thomas,  were  here 
to  investigate  coal  properties  and  conditions.  A 
lot  of  coal  lands  have  been  offered  them  and 
while  they  would  not  acknowledge  that  they  in¬ 
tended  purchasing,  it  is  understood  that  they 
will  do  quite  a  lot  of  investigating. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  a  most  striking  person.  For 
twenty-two  years  he  was  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  representing  a  Welsh  mining  constitu¬ 
ency.  While  the  leading  mine  owner,  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  colliery  owners  in  all  disputes  with 
labor,  he  stands  very  close  to  the  miners.  In 
manner,  he  is  most  democratic.  He  is  fifty-five 
years  of  age  and  looks  much  younger.  He  was 
born  in  Wales  where  his  large  coal  interests 
are  located.  He  was  graduated  from  Cambridge, 
and  shortly  after  became  interested  in  coal  min¬ 
ing,  becoming,  in  1887,  one  of  the  partners  in 
Cambrian  Collieries.  In  less  than  two  and  a 


half  years  after  entering  the  coal  trade,  fror 
the  control  of  one  colliery,  he  extended  his  inter 
ests  to  include  more  than  a  half  dozen.  On 
of  his  biggest  achievements  was  to  organize  th 
Cambrian  Combine.  Some  of  the  colliery  corn 
panies  with  which  he  is  connected  are:  Cam 
brian  Collieries,  Ltd. ;  Glamorgan  Coal  Compam 
Ltd.;  The  Naval  Colliery  Company,  Ltd.;  Bril 
tanic  Methyr  Steam  Coal  Company,  Ltd. ;  Albio 
Steam  Coal  Company,  Ltd. ;  Fernhill  Collieriei 
Ltd.  He  is  also  interested  in  the  following  shif 
ping  and  importing  companies :  Thomas  &  Dt 
vey ;  Lysberg,  Ltd. ;  Gueret,  Gait  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Amaral,  Sutherland  &  Co.,  Ltd.  During  th 
quarter  of  a  century  that  he  has  been  connecte 
with  the  English  coal  trade,  Mr.  Thomas  ha 
gained  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledg 
of  the  coal  trade  that  is  second  to  none,  an 
which  has  made  him  for  many  years  past  one  o 
the  greatest  living  authorities  on  coal.  He  too 
a  very  active  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  coi 
strike  in  England  last  March,  acting  as  spokes 
man  for  the  colliery  owners  in  the  House  c 
Commons  when  the  minimum  wage  bill  wa 
under  discussion. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  in  his  presence  Ion 
to  fall  a  victim  to  his  charms,  and  it  is  soon  af 
parent  that  he  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  positio 
of  leader  of  the  English  colliery  owners.  H 
is  frank,  easily  approachable,  and  it  is  thes 
(pialities  that  have  made  him  a  power  both  wit 
the  colliery  owners  and  workmen  in  the  Englis 
coal  fields. 


Coal  Exports  Grow. 


E.xports  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  first  eleve 
months  of  1912  show  an  increase  of  669,411  tor 
over  the  same  period  of  1911.  Shipments  of  bot 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  were  as  follows : 


November, 

1911 


Coal  and  coke: 
Coal — 

Quantities 

Values 

.'\nthracite  . 

.  . .  .  tons  296,628 

1,557,3C 

liituminous  . 

a3,122,01 

Total  coal  . 

4,679,37 

Coke  . 

. .  .  .  tons  66,395 

240,30 

Coal  and  coke: 
Coal — 


November, 

1912 


liituminous 


Quantities 

Values 

372,267 

2,073,43 

al,153,977 

a3,054,34 

1,526,244 

5,127,77 

55,287 

201,90 

Coal- 


Coal  and  coke: 


Eleven  Months 
Ending  November, 
1910 


.'\nthracite  . 

Quantities 

2,754,214 

Values 

13,475,30 

Bituminous  . 

310,022,297 

a24,683,38 

Total  . 

12,776,511 

38,158,74 

Coke  . 

793,971 

2,757,29 

Coal  and  coke 
Coal — ■ 


Eleven  Months 
Ending  November, 
1911 


Anthracite  . 

Bituminous  . 

Total  coal  . 

Coke  . 

Coal  and  coke: 
Coal — 


Anthracite 

Bituminous 


Quantities 

Values 

tons 

3,312,755 

16,893,21 

tons 

al2,880,342 

a31,854,89 

tons 

16,193,097 

48,748,11 

tons 

844,156 

2,965,50 

Eleven  Months 
Ending  November, 
1912 

Quantities  Values 
tons  3,404,958  17,918,67 

tons  al3, 549,753  a34, 407,29 


Total  coal  . tons  16,954,711  52,325,97 

Coke  . tons  735,059  2,709,80 


a  Does  not  include  bunker  or  fuel  coal  laden  on  vessel 
in  the  foreign  trade,  which  aggregated  during  the  mont 
and  11  months  ending  November,  as  follows:  Novembei 
1911,  534,997  tons,  valued  at  $1,732,251;  1912,  610,15 
tons,  valued  at  $1,976,155.  Eleven  months  ending  N( 
vember,  1910,  5,933,516  tons,  valued  at  $19,083,239;  1911 
6,118,474  tons,  valued  at  $19,705,555;  1912,  6,766,44 
tons,  valued  at  $21,689,741. 


Telling  of  mining  delays  in  some  parts  o 
West  Virginia  as  a  result  of  flood  conditions 
but  seeing  much  of  good  for  the  coal  busi 
ness,  J.  M.  Orr  of  Wilsonburg,  W.  Va.,  man 
ager  of  the  Jenkins  Coal  Company,  was  ii 
this  city  this  week. 


THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 
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\fo.  4j 


Would  Enlorce  Demurrage  Rules  Now  in  Effect 


Franklin  K.  Lane,  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
tate  Commerce  Commission,  recently  made 

statement  which  leaned  to  the  conclusion 
hat  we  have  had  no  real  car  shortage  but 
ather  a  misuse  of  cars.  He  spoke  pointedly 
if  the  demurrage  rules  which  were  shelters 
inder  which  cars  were  kept  out  of  service 
o  be  used  as  warehouses.  His  was  a  rather 
lointed  statement. 

This  brought  a  rejoinder  from  the  Phila- 
lelphia  Board  of  Trade,  through  Philip 
jodley,  chairman  of  the  inland  transportation 
ommittee,  Mr.  Godley  presents  the  case  of 
>oth  shipper  and  consignee  with  a  recom- 
nendation  of  a  middle-ground  course.  His 
etter  to  Mr.  Lane  follows: 

“We  have  noted  with  interest  your  criticism 
)f  the  per  diem  rate,  and  the  absolute  neces- 
,ity  of  a  greater  mileage  movement  per  day 
o  cars  in  freight  carrying  service,  and  while 
)ur  experience  has  not  been  along  the  lines 
)f  per  diem  and  car  mileage  details,  your  re¬ 
narks  and  views  upon  these  two  subjects  are 
loth  broad  and  comprehensive,  and  the  state- 
nent  of  facts  so  clear  that  we  wish  to  most 
leartily  endorse  your  stand  in  this  matter.  It 
eems  almost  incredible  that  railroads  permit 
uch  a  condition  of  affairs  as  cited  in  your  ad- 
ress,  that  of  one  railroad  owning  30,000  cars 
laving  but  2,800  cars  on  its  line  available  to 
ts  patrons,  or  in  other  words,  a  road  with 
7,200  cars  in  use  on  foreign  roads,  for  which 
inly  a  nominal  rental  is  paid.  Could  anything 
le  more  astounding?  Nothing  probably  more 
o  than  the  development  of  your  investigation 
hat  a  freight  car  averaged  about  twenty  (20) 
riiles  a  day,  and  that  while  one  was  moving, 
hirteen  (13)  were  standing  still. 

“Respecting  the  matter  of  demurrage  regu- 
ations,  we  feel  that  this  is  a  subject  upon 
vhich  we  can  speak  more  comprehensively  as 
t  is  a  subject  which  has  interested  our  board 
or  many  years,  and  which  we  have  followed 
losely  through  its  various  stages.  We  noted 
vith  much  interest  and  satisfaction  the  adop- 
ion  of  uniform  rules  about  two  years  ago,  and 
iS  you  are  aware,  assisted  as  far  as  we  could 
n  revising  the  original  code,  which  revision 
lecame  effective  September  1st  last. 

“We  note  your  remarks  that  in  the  event  of 
ars  being  held  by  shippers  for  storage  pur- 
loses  that  you  “would  consider  the  issuance 
if  a  general  rule,  which  will  temporarily  ap- 

The  Bureau  of 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
dolmes,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  was 
ead  before  the  American  Mining  Congress,  in 
innual  session  at  Spokane,  Washington,  No¬ 
vember  25-28.  It  outlines  the  relations  which 
he  Bureau  sustains  to  the  mining  industry; 

“In  response  to  your  request  for  a  statement 
c  be  read  at  the  Congress  concerning  the  work 
md  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  special 
■eference  to  mining  in  the  western  states,  I 
'egret  exceedingly  that  circumstances  beyond 
ny  control  have  prevented  my  attending  the 
Spokane  session  of  the  Mining  Congress  to 
)resent  such  a  statement  in  person. 

“The  Bureau  of  Mines  fully  recognizes  its 
ndebtedness  to  the  American  Mining  Con¬ 
gress  not  only  as  the  most  influential  agency  in 
)ehalf  of  its  establishment,  but  also  for  the  en- 
:ouragement  and  assistance  which  the  em- 
)loyes  of  the  Bureau  have  been  constantly  re- 
:civing  from  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Vlining  Congress. 

“In  thus  acknowledging  this  indebtedness,  I 
lesire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
)f  Mines  does  not  belong  to  its  directors,  nor 
o  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  belongs 
o  the  mining  industry  and  the  mining  men  of 
his  country,  and  it  looks  to  them  for  advice 
ind  guidance. 

“In  this  spirit  and  to  an  extent  never  before 
tracticed  by  any  other  branch  of  the  govern- 
nent  service,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  from  its 
;stablishment  to  the  present  time,  has  in  all  its 
)lans  and  policies  sought  and  acted  upon  the 
)est  advice  of  the  mining  engineers,  the  mine 
>wners,  and  the  mine  workers  of  the  country. 
Mich  will  be  its  policy  and  its  practice  as  long 
IS  its  present  management  continues. 

“The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  not 


ply  a  higher  rate  of  demurrage  than  is  now 
imposed,”  and  it  is  upon  this  phase  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  we  wish  more  particularly  to  address 
you. 

“An  increased  demurrage  rate  would  no 
doubt  prove  effective  in  promoting  the  un¬ 
loading  of  a  large  number  of  cars,  but  would 
it  not  work  a  hardship  to  some  and  be  with¬ 
out  effect  to  others?  The  general  impression 
prevails  among  many  of  our  shippers,  that 
the  rules  are  not  universally  enforced,  that 
demurrage  charges  are  rigidly  collected  in 
some  cases  and  the  collection  not  enforced 
in  others,  and  we  are  advised  that  a  large 
number  of  demurrage  accounts  are  outstand¬ 
ing  on  the  books  of  the  railroads  at  this 
time. 

“The  impression  prevails  that  the  small 
shippers  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  demur¬ 
rage  burden,  that  many  of  the  larger  ones  ‘get 
from  under,’  and  that  any  increase  in  the  de¬ 
murrage  rate  would  be  unjust  to  the  former. 
Unfortunately  this  thought  is  confirmed  by 
the  voice  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  trans¬ 
portation  officials  in  Philadelphia,  who  gave 
expression  to  his  knowledge  of  demurrage 
rules  and  their  application  in  an  article  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazelle,  under  date  of  March  29, 
1912,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

“  ‘Experience  shows  that  those  working  un¬ 
der  the  average  agreement  practically  elim¬ 
inate  the  demurrage  charges,  as  the  rules  are 
favorable  to  the  larger  shipper,  excepting  only 
in  the  case  of  one  who  undertakes  to  handle 
a  volume  of  traffic  greatly  in  excess  of  his 
capacity  for  storage,  when,  necessarily,  de¬ 
murrage  charges  will  accrue.’ 

“It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  method  of 
applying  demurrage  rules  without  discrim¬ 
ination,  and  compiling  statistics  to  show  what 
the  detention  to  the  cars  by  the  public  really 
is,  has  been  discontinued  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  In  view  of  the  deplorable  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  among  the  railroads  as  to  the 
‘theft’  of  cars,  the  absurdly  low  daily  mileage, 
with  only  one  car  in  every  fourteen  moving, 
and  the  abolition  of  demurrage  bureaus — 
which  could  be  depended  on  to  apply  demur¬ 
rage  rules,  when  given  authority,  and  which 
kept  dependable  statistics  as  to  detention, 
subdivided  as  between  railroads  and  the  pub¬ 
lic — it  would  seem  as  though  it  were  about 


to  concern  itself  especially  with  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  either  Federal  or  State  legislation, 
nor  to  compete  with  the  private  mining  engi¬ 
neer  or  chemist  in  doing  those  things  which 
might  better  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  Its 
purpose  is  to  conduct  such  inquiries  and  scien¬ 
tific  investigations  and  to  publish  such  reports 
as  will  best  promote  the  health  and  safety  of 
miners,  lessen  the  unnecessary  waste  of  im¬ 
portant  mineral  resources,  and  advance  the 
general  welfare  of  the  mining  industry. 

“As  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  behalf  of 
western  mining  industries,  I  endeavored  to 
explain  to  the  members  of  the  American  Min¬ 
ing  Congress  both  at  its  Los  Angeles  session 
in  1910  and  its  Chicago  session  in  1911  that 
during  these  two  first  years,  under  existing 
legislation,  the  Bureau  largely  and  necessarily 
devoted  its  energies  to  the  investigation  of  the 
coal  and  other  fuel  industries  of  the  middle 
and  other  eastern  states.  During  that  time, 
however,  the  Bureau  has  maintained  and  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  other  west¬ 
ern  regions  three  mine  safety  cars,  and  it  has 
carried  on  a  limited  investigation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  smelter  industry  within  those 
regions. 

“During  the  current  year  the  Bureau  is  ex¬ 
pending,  mainly  in  Colorado,  Utah,  California 
and  Montana,  its  first  distinctive  appropriation 
of  $50,000  in  behalf  of  the  Western  mining  con¬ 
ditions,  which  appropriation  was  made  under 
the  following  language: 

“For  inquiries  and  investigations  into  the 
mining  and  treatment  of  ores  and  other  mineral 
substances,  with  special  reference  to  safety  and 
waste,  $50,000;  provided,  that  no  part  thereof 
may  lie  used  for  investigation  in  behalf  of  any 


time  for  prompt  and  decisive  action  to  relieve 
the  present  situation,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
to  prevent  the  disastrous  results  which  must 
obtain,  unless  something  is  done.  We  believe 
the  re-establishing  of  the  bureaus  would  act 
as  a  corrective. 

“We  desire  to  strongly  urge  such  a  disinter¬ 
ested  method,  under  the  protection  of  your 
Commission,  of  applying  demurrage  rules, 
with  full  authority  to  enforce  collections  un¬ 
der  the  present  regulations,  and  the  keeping 
of  statistics — which  show  the  necessity  for  or 
against  a  readjustment  of  the  rates — also  to 
bring  about  fair  adjustment  of  disputes  or 
differences  which  arise  under  the  rules. 

“The  Board  of  Trade  of  Philadelphia  is  in¬ 
terested  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  cars,  and  is 
willing  to  have  any  shipper  penalized  who 
misuses  cars,  but  does  not  want  a  system  con¬ 
tinued  under  which  some  are  penalized  heav¬ 
ily,  while  others  evade  the  rules.  We  also 
feel  that  a  proper  enforcement  of  the  present 
rules  should  be  brought  about  before  any  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  present  rate  is  made.  In 
other  words,  we  want  a  universal  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  demurrage  rules,  in  order  that 
some  may  not  bear  the  burden,  which  should 
be  borne  by  all. 

“In  conclusion  would  say  our  thought  is, 
that  the  railroads  under  existing  conditions, 
or  indeed  under  any  conditions,  should  en¬ 
courage  and  welcome  any  action  on  the  part 
of  your  Commission  that  would  bring  about 
the  uniform  and  proper  enforcement  of  de¬ 
murrage  rules  and  the  collection  of  demur¬ 
rage  charges.  This  would  have  the  efifect  of 
relieving  them  of  any  feeling  of  bitterness  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  which  is  engendered  in 
the  enforcement  of  demurrage  rules.  This 
feeling  has  a  most  important  bearing,  particu¬ 
larly  where  competition  is  involved,  and  in 
addition,  such  action  on  your  part  would  in¬ 
crease  car  efficiency  fully  fifly  per  cent,  with 
all  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  there¬ 
under,  such  as  practically  securing  sufficient 
cars  to  meet  the  present  daily  demand,  in¬ 
crease  in  the  daily  mileage  average  of  cars, 
reduced  congestion  at  terminals  and  at  points 
of  intersection,  as  compared  with  the  present 
policy  of  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  a 
desperate  but  futile  effort  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  cars  to  meet  the  ever  increasing 
volume,  of  traffic.” 


private  party,  nor  shall  any  part  thereof  be 
use  for  work  authorized  or  required  by  law 
to  be  done  by  any  other  branch  of  the  public 
service. 

“The  Bureau  is  also  expending  during  the 
current  year  an  appropriation  of  -$75,000  in 
testing  the  workability  and  availability  for 
naval  purposes  of  certain  of  the  coal  beds  in 
the  Bering  River  and  Alatanuska  coal  fields 
of  Alaska. 

“The  department  has  recommended  that  the 
appropriation  for  these  western  metal  mining 
and  mineral  investigations  during  the  next  year 
be  increased  from  $50,000  to  $250,000.  It  is 
hoped  that  Congress  may  see  its  way  clear  to 
grant  this  increase,  and  from  time  to  time  to 
make  such  additional  appropriations  for  these 
inquiries  and  investigations  as  will  enalile  the 
national  government,  through  this  Bureau,  to 
discharge  its  full  duty  and  to  meet  its  full 
indebtedness  to  the  mining  industry  of  our 
great  empire  lying  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Pacific  and  in  Alaska. 

“The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  co-operated  in  the 
past,  and  will  co-operate  in  the  future,  with  the 
-American  Mining  Congress  and  with  the  min¬ 
ing  journals  of  the  country  in  getting  the 
.American  people  to  realize  the  progress  and 
the  magnitude  of  our  mining  industry  and 
what  this  industry  means  in  relation  to  the 
growth  and  the  permanent  welfare  of  this  na¬ 
tion.  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  tliis  country  are  not  only  awakening  to 
the  importance  of  mining  as  one  of  its  two 
great  foundation  industries,  but  that  they  are 
also  awakening  to  the  importance  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  responsibility  of  the  general 
government  in  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the 
imhlic  land  states  and  the  welfare  of  Alaska.” 


Mines  and  the  Mining  Industry. 
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Monongahela  River  Company  in  a  Strong  Position 


John  Donaldson,  president  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  has 
submitted  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  that 
concern  to  its  stockholders.  Mr.  Donaldson  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  a  few  terse  remarks  about  the 
status  of  the  company’s  affairs,  but  it  remains  for 
the  consolidated  balance  sheet  to  shdw  the  strong 
financial  position  in  which  the  company  is  as  a 
result  of  the  operations  up  to  the  close  of 
October  1912. 

The  company  undoubtedly  made  heavy  sales  at 
good  prices  all  through  the  year  and,  of  course, 
got  in  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  It  was 
through  the  distribution  of  this  money  that  the 
company’s  financial  position  was  -vastly  improved. 
There  were  heavy  charges,  for  example,  to  de¬ 
pletion  of  coal  and  to  depreciation  of  equipment 
which  reduced  the  investment  by  $693,000.  The 
company  sold  stocks  and  bonds  to  other  com¬ 
panies  to  the  extent  of  $102,000,  but  reinvested 
to  the  extent  of  increasing  its  outlay  by  $373,000. 
It  purchased  first  mortgage  bonds  to  the  extent 
of  $143,000;  it  increased  its  sinking  fund  by  $11,- 
921  and  increased  its  deferred  charges  against 
operation  by  $79,000.  That  is,  certain  expenses 
have  been  carried  in  suspense  account,  but  the 
company  having  money,  wiped  out  this  floating 
debt  as  indicated. 

The  demand  for  coal  was  such  that  the  com¬ 
pany  decreased  the  value  of  the  coal  on  hand 
by  $192,000,  while  the  supplies  of  other  kinds  on 
hand  increased  $134,000.  Thus,  the  company  sold 
coal  and  bought  other  things  which  it  needed. 

The  consolidated  balance  sheet  and  the  state¬ 
ment  of  earnings  and  surplus  of  the  company  are 
as  follows : 

.STATEMENT  OF  EARNINGS  AND  SURPLUS 
Year  Ending  October  31,  1912. 

Profits  from  operation  of  the 
main  and  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  for  year  ending  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1912,  after  de¬ 

ducting  all  expenses,  includ¬ 
ing  maintenance  and  repairs 
of  Mine  Equipment,  etc., 
and  $474,654.51  for  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repairs  to  River 

Craft  . . .  . . 

Depreciation  on  Mine  Equip¬ 
ment  . $ 

Depreciation  on  River  Craft, 

etc  . 

Depletion  of  Coal  Acreage.  . .  . 

One-half  book  value  of  certain 
steamboats  worn  out  and 
dismantled  . 

Profit,  less  Depreciation  and 

Depletion  .  $1,199,403.57 


$2,154,191.07 

354,549.46 

354,526.52 

299,863.00 

45,849.52  954,788.50 


I, ess  Interest  charged  on 
Bonds  and  Certificates  of 

Indebtedness  .  $  490,803.32 

Net  profit  from  operation  for  - 

year,  after  allowing  for  De¬ 
preciation  on  Plant,  Deple¬ 
tion  of  Coal  Lands  and 

Interest  Charges  .  $  708,539.25 

Less  dividend,  $3.50  per  share, 
declared  December  18,  1912, 

payable  January  25,  1913..  700,000.00 


Balance  of  Net  Earnings  to 

Surplus  .  $  8,539.25 

Balance  of  Surplus  as  at 


October  31,  1911 . $1,633,413.90 

Less  one-half  book  value  of 
certain  steamboats  worn  out 

and  dismantled  .  45,849.52  1,587,564.38 


Surplus,  as  per  balance 
sheet,  October  31,  1912..  •  $1,596,103.63 

BOND  ACCOUNT. 

October  31,  1912. 

Bonds  outstanding  October  31,  1911 . $7,538,000.00 


Bonds  i-aid  and  cancelled  during  the  year 
ending  October  31,  1912,  from  the  Trustee* 


Sinking  Fund  . $  214,000.0 

Bonds  outstanding  October  31,  1912 . $7,324,000.0 

■  COAL  ACRE.yCE. 

Pennsylvania  Kentuck 
Acres  Acres 

Coal  land  originally  purchased . 33,075  2,119 

Purchased  since  October  1,  1899 .  6,551  558 

39,626  2,677 

Coal  land  mined  out  and  sold . 22,754  242 


16,872  2,435 

COAL  MINED. 


Year  End.  Year  End. 
Oct.  31,  1912  Oct.  31,  1911 
Tons  Tons 

Pittsburgh  District  . 7,910,300  7,509,413 

Ohio  Valley  Coal  &  Mining 

Co.,  Ky .  157,602  122,641 


Total  . 8,067,902  7,632,054 


Inc. 

Tons 

400,88 

34,96 


435,84 


CONSOLID.\TED  BALANCE  SHEET 


At  Close  of  Business  October  31,  1912. 


RESOURCES. 

Investments,  less  Depletion  and  Depreciation  Reserve... 

Stocks  and  Bonds  of  other  Corporations . 

Re-Investment  Fund  in  hands  of  Union  Trust  Company, 

Trustee  . 

First  Mortgage  Bonds  Purchased . 

Bond  Sinking  Fund  . 

Deferred  Charges  Against  Operation . 

Coal  on  Fland  . 

•Supplies  on  Hand . 

Lumber  and  Boat  Yard  Supplies . 

Empty  Coal  Boats  . 

.Accounts,  Bills  and  Mortgages  Receivable . 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks . 

Total  Resources  . . 

LIABILITIES. 

Preferred  Stock  . 

Common  Stock  . 

Bonds  . 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 

Bond  Premium  Reserve . 

Mortgages  Payable  . 

.\ccounts  and  Bills  Payable  and  .Accruals . 

Fire  Insurance  Fund  . 

Coal  Sinkage  Fund . 

Undivided  Profits  . 

Total  Liabilities  . 

*See  statement  of  Earnings  and  Surplus. 

LIQUID  ASSETS. 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks . ^ . 

Accounts,  Bills  and  Mortgages  Receivable . 

Coal  on  Hand  . 

Supplies,  Lumber,  etc.,  etc . 

Total  . 

-Accounts  and  Bills  Payable  and  Accruals . 

Excess  of  Liquid  .Assets . 


1912 

1911 

Increase 

Decrease 

$27,901,983.97 

*$28,595,190.17 

$693,206.20 

352,028.82 

454,882.86 

102,854.04 

8,614,528.62 

8,240,597.23 

$373,931.39 

143,553.93 

143,553.93 

260,039.52 

248,117.87 

11,921.65 

90,728.38 

11,679.22 

79,049.16 

1.236,436.75 

1,429,029.64 

192,592.89 

395,146.28 

260,890.15 

134,256.13 

185,019.82 

185,593.59 

573.77 

245,400.82 

289,956.61 

44,495.79 

2,859,748.33 

2,821,946.56 

37,801.77 

269,578.70 

461,028.54 

191,449.84 

$42,410,700.01 

$43,142,466.37 

$731,766.36 

$10,000,000.00 

$10,000,000.00 

20,000,000.00 

20,000,000.00 

7,324,000.00 

7,538,000.00 

214,000.00 

890,000.00 

1,035,000.00 

145,000.00 

500,690.00 

126,950.00 

373,740.00 

5,319.48 

5,319.48 

1,899,900.38 

2,649,632.51 

749,726.13 

100,000.00 

100,000.00 

100,000.00 

100,000.00 

1,596,103.63 

*1,587,564.38 

8,539.25 

$42,410,700.01 

$43,142,466.37 

$731,766.36 

1912 

1911 

Increase 

Decrease 

$  269,578.70 

2,859,748.33 
1,236,436.75 

$  461,028.54 

2,821,946.56 
1,429,029.04 
736,440.35 

$  37,801.77 

$191,449.84 

192,592.89 

825,626.92 

89,186.57 

$  5,191,390.70 

$  5,448,445.09 

$257,054.39 

1,899,906.38 

2,649,632.51 

749,726.13 

$  3,291,484.32 

$  2,798,812.58 

$492,671.74 

Salesmen  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  Photographed  at  Their  First  Annual  Meeting,  January  9,  1913. 


-A.  meeting  of  the  sales  representatives  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  was  held  in  the  general 
offices,  Oliver  building,  Pittsburgh,  on  January 
Sth  and  9th.  The  business  sessions  were  con¬ 
tinued  each  day,  and  the  meeting  terminated  with 
a  banquet  given  by  Vice-President  James  P. 
Walsh  to  the  salesmen  and  officers  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Company  at  the  Duquesne  Club.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  make  these 
meetings  an  annual  affair,  and  thus  bring  the 


salesmen  together  to  discuss  matters  of  interest 
and  importance  in  the  marketing  of  the  great 
output  of  this  large  coal  producing  company. 
Those  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph 
are — reading  from  left  to  right — Top  row: — R.  T. 
Donaldson,  Pittsburgh;  James  DeWolfe,  Detroit; 
H.  J.  Elliot,  Chicago;  J.  A.  Reilly,  Cincinnati; 
Fred  Saal,  Erie;  J.  H.  Woods,  Cleveland;  James 
McDonald,  Chicago ;  J.  A.  Rundio,  Columbus ; 
H.  E.  Humbel,  Cleveland ;  A.  S.  Fisher,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Second  row : — J.  Q.  Clarke,  Buffalo ;  E. 
S.  Whitley,  Buffalo;  W.  D.  Thornburg,  Pitts¬ 


burgh;  N.  J.  Boylan,  Cleveland;  J.  D.  Huddell 
New  York;  David  Morris,  Youngstown;  A.  J 
Schrader,  Detroit ;  L.  Stollsteimer,  Cleveland ;  W 
B.  Gillam,  Detroit ;  W.  L.  Sheppard,  Pittsburgh. 
Front  Row: — W.  H.  Shinn,  Pittsburgh;  D.  W. 
McClennan,  Toronto;  T.  E.  Barry,  Akron;  E.  J. 
Walsh,  New  York;  H.  F.  Butler,  Buffalo;  James 
P.  Walsh,  vice-president,  Pi|ttsburgh ;  W.  A. 
jNIarsh,  general  sales  agent,  Pittsburgh;  J.  H. 
McGuinness,  Pittsburgh;  George  Maguire,  To¬ 
ronto;  W.  H.  Price,  Detroit;  John  D.  Morris, 
Youngstown;  C.  A.  Hauser,  Pittsburgh. 
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;nickerbocker  Fuel  Company 


New  York,  January  33. — {Special  Correspond- 
c^.)— Early  this  week  announcement  was 
ide  of  the  formation  of  the  Knickerbocker 
lel  Company  with  headquarters  at  No.  1 
•oadway.  This  company  will  handle  tne 
tire  production  of  the  Knickerbocker 
lokeless  coal  which  is  mined  by  the  Knick- 
bocker  group  of  mines  located  at  Hoovers- 
lle,  Somerset  county,  Pa.  The  output  of 
ese  mines  during  1913  will  be  m  excess  of 
0  000  tons.  The  mining  companies  whose 
oduct  will  be  handled  exclusively  m  the 


iture  by  the  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Company 
re  the  Knickerbocker  Smokeless  Coal  Com- 
any  and  the  Somerset  Mining  Company, 
oth  having  headquarters  at  Hooversville. 

The  quality  of  the  Knickerbocker  smoke- 
;ss  coal  is  well  known  throughout  the  east, 
nd  so  popular  has  this  fuel  become  that  the 
ompanies  have  been  forced  to  constantly  in- 
rease  their  output.  The  coal  is  of  low  vola- 
le  and  ash  and  high  in  carbon. 

James  A.  Hill,  for  the  last  ten  years  New 
’ork  manager  for  Irish  Brothers,  is  president 
f  the  new  company.  Frank  M.  Graff  of 


\ 


Robert  P.  Magee. 


llairsville.  I’a.,  is  vice-president,  and  Wilbur 
i’.  Graff  of  Hlairsvillc,  I’a.,  is  treasurer.  Tcl- 
ord  Lewis  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  secretary, 
rhese  officers  are  also  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

There  are  few  coal  men  in  the  east  who 
ire  more  popular  than  “Jim”  Hill,  as  he  is 
:ommonly  called  by  those  who  know  him. 
Me  was  born  in  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia  in 
is7(i.  This  makes  him  thirty-eight  years  of 
:ige.  .\fter  finishing  school  in  Philadelphia, 
lie  followed  the  advice  of  his  relatives  and 
started  to  fit  himself  for  an  insurance  career, 
taking  a  position  with  the  Pennsylvania  Mu¬ 


tual  Life  Insurance  Company.  He  went 
through  various  departments  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  but  not  finding  the  insurance  game 
to  his  liking,  he  sought  another  connection 
and  came  to  New  York  twelve  years  ago  as 
manager  for  the  Irvona  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  which  at  that  time  had  not  been  taken 
over  by  Platfield  &  Hilles.  Two  years  later, 
he  was  made  New  York  manager  for  Irish 
Brothers  and  has  held  this  position  up  to  the 
forming  of  the  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Company. 

Frank  and  Wilbur  P.  Graff  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Pennsylvania  coal  industry  for 
more  than  fifteen  years.  They  are  partners 
in  the  firm  of  Graff  Brothers  of  Blairsville, 
Pa.,  and  have  large  interests  in  various  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal  fields.  They  have  large  hold¬ 
ings  in  Westmoreland  and  Indiana  county  coal 
properties,  and  some  of  these  coals  will  be 
sold  in  the  east  through  the  Knickerbocker 
I'uel  Company. 

Mr.  Telford  Lewis  is  a  mining  engineer  and 
is  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Knickerbocker  group  of  mines,  also  the  min¬ 
ing  and  consulting  engineer  for  the  same  com¬ 
panies,  filling  like  positions  for  the  Buck 
Ridge  Coal  Alining  Company  of  Shamokin, 
Pa.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Lehigh  university 
and  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  able  mining 
men  now  engaged  in  coal. 

The  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Company  has 
opened  a  Philadelphia  office  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  building,  which  will  be  in  charge  of 
Robert  P.  Magee,  IMr.  Magee  is  a  born  sales¬ 
man  but  it  took  him  some  little  time  to  find 
his  natural  bent.  His  father  is  a  railroad  man 
in  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  So, 
when  he  came  to  enter  business  “Bob”  Magee 
also  went  into  railroading  and  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio.  He  was  a  stenographer  at 
first,  being  secretary  of  the  late  L.  Rush 
Brockenbrough.  Then  he  went  on  the  road 
as  traveling  freight  agent.  From  there  he 
went  into  the  coal  business.  His  first  posi¬ 
tion  was  as  general  sales  agent  for  the  Sax- 
man  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago.  That  was  three  years  ago.  He 
made  a  splendid  record.  He  transferred  his 
affiliations  to  the  Chicago  office  of  Castner, 
Curran  &  Bullitt  and  “made  good”  inside  of 
three  months.  On  January  ]st,  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  where  he  has  a  new  position  in 
familiar  territory.  He  is  big,  good  looking, 
.Qfood  humored  and  a  hustler.  His  friends  pre¬ 
dict  a  big  success  for  him  in  the  east. 


The  Coal  Inquiry. 

Washington,  D.  C,,  January  23.— A  conference 
was  held  Monday  between  Chairman  Lane,  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  anthracite  coal-carrying  railroads, 
as  a  step  in  the  Commission’s  investigation  into 
the  operation  of  the  roads  and  into  the  mining 
and  sales  operations  of  their  affiliated  coal  com¬ 
panies.  It  was  announced  by  Chairman  Lane  that 
another  conference  would  be  held  in  New  York- 
early  next  week,  probably  beginning  Monday. 
T  he  Commission  instituted  its  inquiry  with  a  view 
to  reducing  the  transportation  rates  of  anthra¬ 
cite  and  to  regulate  further  the  methods  and 
practices  of  the  roads,  if  the  inquiry  should  war¬ 
rant  such  action. 

As  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  investigation, 
the  Commission  submitted  to  the  roads  an  ex¬ 
haustive  list  of  questions  concerning  their  opera¬ 
tions.  rates,  value  of  their  properties  and  their 
relations  with  the  coal  companies.  As  to  many 
of  the  inquiries,  the  railroads  were  prepared  to 
furnish  answers,  but  it  was  evident  that  as  to 
others,  such  as  the  first  cost  of  the  properties, 
little  information  of  value  could  be  obtained  from 
the  railroad  records. 

The  railroad  officials  united  in  declaring  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  furnishing  exact  figures  of  the  first 
cost  of  their  properties.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  only  way  to  obtain  reliable  figures  would  be 
to  have  made  a  present  physical  valuation  of  the 
roads.  Even  this  would  not  disclose  the  first 
cost,  they  said. 

“It  is  the  desire  of  the  Coiin'nission,”  said 
Chairman  Lane,  “to  get  all  the  facts  we  can,  and 
such  figures  as  are  used  in  reports  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  therefore,  must  be  reliable.” 

The  railroads  made  respondents  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  proceedings  are  the  Central  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  Delaware  &  Hudson;  Lackawanna;  Erie; 
Susiiuchanna ;  Wilkesbarre  &  Eastern;  .Lehigh 
Valley;  New'  York,  Ontario  &  Western;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Northern  Central  and  Reading.  Affiliated 
with  all  of  these  are  coal  companies,  concerning 


the  operation  of  which  the  Commission  seeks 
information. 


To  Modify  the  Decree. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  23. — The  “hard 
coal  roads”  affected  by  the  Supreme  Court’s  re¬ 
cent  decision  have  iielitioned  for  a  modification 
of  the  decree  to  permit  them  to  continue  the  so- 
called  sixty-five  per  cent  contracts  with  coal  com¬ 
panies  which  have  leased  coal  lands  of  them.  The 
court  held  the  contracts  in  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  anti-trust  law'. 

In  its  suit  the  Government  charged  that  the 
sixty-five  per  cent  contracts  were  instruments  by 
which  the  so-called  trust  took  the  entire  output  of 
independent  operators  at  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
market  prices  at  tidewater.  In  their  petitions  to¬ 
day  the  railroads  ask  to  have  excepted  from  the 
decree  those  sixty-five  per  cent  contracts  which 
they  claim  are  made  with  companies  not  “inde¬ 
pendents.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  petitioned  that 
it  had  leased  some  of  its  coal  lands  to  the  Elk 
Hill  Coal  &  Iron  Company  on  condition  that  coal 
be  sold  to  it  at  the  sixty-five  per  cent  rate ;  the 
New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  stated  that  it  had  leased  coal  lands  to 
Jermyn  &  Co.  on  similar  terms ;  the  Hillside  Coal 
&  Iron  Company,  that  it  had  leased  likewise  to 
the  Lackaw'anna  Coal  Company,  Limited;  and  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  had  leased  under  similar  terms  to  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Coal  Company  and  the  George  F.  Lee  Coal 
Company.  The  railroad  coal  companies  contend 
that  these  contracts  did  not  violate  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  because  they  were  not  betw'een  rail¬ 
road  companies  and  “independents,”  but  merely 
betw'een  the  railroad  companies  and  contractors. 
Lest  the  lower  court,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  should 
take  a  different  view,  the  Supreme  Court  was 
urged  to  modify  its  decree  so  as  to  except  spe¬ 
cifically  these  contracts  from  the  operation. 


Ohio’s  Mine  Run  La'w. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  of 
Ohio,  now  sitting  at  Columbus,  calling  for  the 
weighing  of  and  payment  for  the  mining  of  coal 
before  it  is  screened.  In  other  words,  this  is  an 
adroit  way  the  miners  have  of  saying  they  want 
to  get  the  mine  run  law  introduced  into  Ohio. 

As  is  commonly  known,  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania  have  always  paid  their  miners  on 
the  lump  coal  basis.  It  is  true  they  have  not 
paid  for  the  slack,  but  they  have  paid  enough 
for  the  lump  coal  to  compensate  for  the  slack. 
By  this  principle,  the  operators  were  not  trying 
to  get  something  from  the  miner  for  nothing; 
they  were  merely  making  it  an  inducement  to 
the  miner  to  be  careful  with  his  mining  methods 
and  to  produce  as  much  lump  coal  as  possible, 
which  lump  coal  was  about  the  only  kind  the 
operator  had  a  demand  for  at  a  profitable  price. 

Because  it  requires  a  little  care  in  mining  and 
because  it  demands  that  the  miner  shall  do  the 
work  instead  of  letting  the  powder  do  it,  the 
miners  have  always  objected  to  this  arrangement 
and  have  insisted  upon  the  mine-run  basis  in 
their  negotiations  with  the  operators.  In  the 
wage  conferences,  this  matter  has  been  brought 
up  for  years  and  each  time  it  has  arisen  the 
demand  has  been  denied.  Despairing  of  getting 
this  concession  by  negotiations,  the  miners  are 
now  seeking  to  compel  it  by  law.  That  is  the 
real  purpose  behind  the  bill  presented  at  Colum¬ 
bus.  Because  of  the  influence  which  it  will  have 
upon  the  miner’s  method  of  preparing  the  coal, 
the  law  certainly  docs  not  commend  itself  to  any 
careful  student  of  coal  conditions  and  should  be 
antagonized  by  everyone  interested  in  the  coal 

trade.  ^  • 

.‘\t  the  annual  meeting  of-  the  Ohio  miners 
this  week  they  passed  resolutions  endorsing 
this  law  and  also  demanding  the  following  con¬ 
cessions  from  the  operators: 

.■\  uniform  workday  of  six  hours  at  the 
working  place  for  all  classes  of  inside  and 
outside  day  labor  based  on  present  prices, 
with  a  holiday  on  Saturday. 

Uniform  inside  day  wage  scale,  with  propor¬ 
tionate  advances  with  mining  rate. 

General  substantial  advance  on  machine  and 
pick  mining  at  the  hasing  point;  a  substantial 
advance  on  all  dead  work,  deficient  work, 
yardage  and  day  labor,  and  that  all  break 
through  be  paid  entry  price. 

That  next  joint  agreement  be  based  on  ma¬ 
chine-mined  coal, 
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Illinois  Coal  Rate  Case. 

Coal  operators  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Springfield  district  of  Illinois  having 
petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  to  reduce  their  rate  fifteen  cents 
a  ton,  their  case  Avas  set  for  hearing  on 
Monday  and  postponed  indefinitely.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why — unless  some  neiv 
basis  of  rate  making  is  found — the  hearing 
of  this  case  should  not  be  postponed  for 
even  a  much  longer  period.  We  say  this 
not  because  we  think  either  the  present  rates 
or  the  present  dift'erentials  are  fair,  but  be¬ 
cause  Ave  have  so  little  confidence  in  the 
remedy. 

The  Springfield  operators  have  been 
living  under  existing  rates  and  differ¬ 
entials  for  years.  They  were  never  con¬ 
tent  with  them,  it  is  true,  and  never  Avere 
Avilling  to  concede  that  they  were  either 
])roper  or  reasonable.  However,  they  did 
live  under  them,  although  poorly.  Unless 
some  plan  is  brought  forward  for  arriving 
at  a  sane  solution  of  the  Avhole  question,  we 
believe  they  should  be  asked  to  struggle 
along  with  these  rates  and  differentials  for 
another  little  while  or  to  suggest  some  bases 
of  broad  settlement  Avhich  is  fair  to  all. 

To  show  the  seriousness  of  the  change,  it 
need  only  be  pointed  out  the  effect  this 
would  have  upon  the  whole  state  of  Illi¬ 


nois.  If  the  Springfield  operators  should 
succeed,  the  change  in  rate  would  throw 
almost  every  district,  aside  from  that  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  petitioners,  out  of  line  in 
the  ultimate  market.  That  is,  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  parts  of  the  Springfield 
district  the  quality  and  thickness  of  the 
coal  are  the  same ;  the  markets  are  the 
same,  and  the  selling  price  identical.  Thus 
to  give  the  northern  district  a  reduced  rate 
Avould  kill  the  southern  district.  Coal  qual¬ 
ity  changes,  as  a  rule,  gradually.  On  the 
southern  edge  of  the  present  Springfield 
district,  is  Du  Quoin.  It  is  a  better  coal 
than  Springfield  and  has  a  thicker  vein. 
Also  it  has  now  a  higher  rate  to  the  north 
by  twelve  cents.  To  give  the  northern 
Springfield  operators  the  preference  in 
rates  Avhich  they  noAv  ask  Avould  increase 
the  differential  against  Du  Quoin  to  tAven- 
ty-seven  cents,  Avhich  would  be  destructive. 
Then  there  is  southern  Illinois,  embracing 
Franklin,  Williamson  and  Saline  counties.  It 
is  often  said  that  this  coal  is  vastly  superior 
to  Springfield.  It  is,  but  the  buyers  are 
not  yet  Avilling  to  pay  for  quality  all  that 
quality  is  Avorth.  On  that  account,  the 
five-  and  six-foot  veins  in  even  Franklin 
county  are  not  now  Avorked  because  of 
Springfield  district  competition.  The  dif¬ 
ferential  against  Franklin  county  is  now 
tAventy-three  cents.  To  increase  that  to 
thirty-eight  cents  Avould  overcome  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  both  quality  and  thickness  of 
vein  in  the  southern  district. 

y\s  Ave  see  it,  there  is  much  more  in  a 
coal  rate  than  merely  the  railroad’s  revenue. 
There  is  involved  the  producer's  right  to 
live  and  the  right  of  a  distant  district  to 
get  an  outlet  for  its  coal.  Such  considera¬ 
tions  raise,  Avith  peculiar  emphasis,  the 
question :  What  is  a  reasonable  rate  on  coal ; 
Avhat  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  a  differential 
betAveen  tAvo  coal  producing  fields? 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  been  struggling  bravely,  but  vainly,  to 
get  a  reasonable  basis  for  rate  making. 
F.  H.  Hai'Avood,  Avhen  coal  traffic  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Illinois  Central,  suggested  a 
method,  some  years  ago,  which  gets  some- 
Avhere  even  though,  perhaps,  it  may  not 
be  ideal.  Mr.  FlarAvood  took  the  position 
that  in  deciding  Avhether  a  rate  was  or 
Avas  not  reasonable  there  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  character  of  the  mine 
as  to  roof,  thickness  of  vein,  quality  of 
coal,  working  conditions,  etc.;  the  distance 
of  the  mine  from  the  market  as  compared 
Avith  other  fields ;  the  prices  at  which  the 
coal  normally  sold ;  the  supply  of  labor,  and 
the  supply  of  cars.  That  is,  Mr.  Harwood, 
didn’t  Avant  to  take  snap  judgment  on  the 
rate  question,  but  proposed  to  figure  it  out 
as  near  scientifically  as  possible ;  in  figur¬ 
ing  the  rate  he  Avanted  the  commercial  as 
Avell  as  the  physical  aspect  of  the  mines 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  question  which  must  be  decided  is 
Avhether  this  is  the  right  basis;  if  not,  what 
is  ?  Until  it  is  known  definitely  what  should 
be  the  basis  of  a  fair  rate,  Ave  can  see  no 
reason  for  a  hearing  which  is  going  to  dis¬ 
cuss  present  rates.  We  admit  those  rates 
are  not  right,  because  they  were  the  re¬ 
sultant  of  try  and  choose.  What  is  the 
good  of  changing  them — still  under  the  try 
and  choose  plan — to  transfer  the  injustice 
to  other  and  more  numerous  districts  ?  It 
would  be  a  change  of  burden  bearers,  to  be 
sure,  but  should  a  government  commission 
lend  itself  to  such  things  when  a  saner  basis 
could  be  found  by  a  broad  study  that  would 
establish  a  principle? 


Neglected  Opportunities. 

Our  representative,  Avho  travels  from 
state  to  state  observing  retail  conditions  and 
methods,  happened  upon  a  circumstance  in 
Wisconsin  Avhich  makes  a  very  forceful 
suggestion.  He  found  an  enterprising  re¬ 
tail  dealer  who  Avanted  some  kind  of  a 
storage  shed  for  his  coal,  but  didn’t  care 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  building.  He  found 
and  made  use  of  an  abandoned  grain  ele¬ 
vator.  The  man  Avho  OAvned  the  old  shack 
Avas  very  glad  to  sell  it  and  the  man  Avho 
bought  it,  at  a  ridiculously  low  price,  got 
a  serviceable  structure  located  on  a  rail¬ 
road  SAvitch. 

It  perhaps  isn’t  possible  to  find  an 
abandoned  grain  elevator  in  every  small 
tOAvn,  but  pretty  nearly  every  village  has 
some  such  tangible  evidence  of  an  aban¬ 
doned  hope  that  the  owner  Avishes  he  could 
rid  himself  of.  There  are  good  serviceable 
factory  buildings  that  were  unfortunately 
located  in  the  first  place  but  were  built 
strong.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  could 
not  be  utilized  by  the  retail  dealer,  who 
could  perhaps  get  them  for  a  song  of  his 
OAvn  singing.  They  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
modeled  but  that  could  be  done  with  the 
money  saved  on  their  purchase.  Of  course, 
in  a  good  many  cases  such  buildings  would 
prove  to  be  bigger  than  the  retailer  needs 
for  his  coal  business  alone.  However,  the 
extra  space — until  the  coal  business  grew— ^ 
could  be  utilized  for  side  lines,  such  as 
building  material,  tile,  etc.  With  a  little 
alteration  the  makeshift  would  save  a  lot 
of  money  and  make  valuable  use  of  a  city’s 
present  structures,  and  would  put  the  coal 
dealer  in  a  position  to  materially  reduce 
the  cost  of  handling  his  coal. .  That  in  turn 
Avould  make  his  coal  business  grow  to  pro¬ 
portions  fitted  to  the  size  of  his  shed. 


Smokeless  Coal  Prices. 

We  are  printing  this  Aveek  a  statement  of 
the  neAV  circular  prices  soon  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  producers  of  smokeless 
coal.  Anyone  who  compares  the  neAV  prices 
Avith  those  previously  quoted  will  realize 
that  a  stiff  advance  has  been  made  over  the 
prices  prevailing  in  1912.  At  first  they 
seem  almost  too  high ;  on  second  thought 
they  are  seen  to  be  merely  what  they  should 
have  been  for  five  years.  We  hope  that 
the  West  Virginia  operators  will  prove  to 
have  enough  backbone  to  demand  them 
and  to  accept  nothing  less.  We  hope  that 
other  operators  will  have  courage  enough 
to  follow  this  example,  in  their  own  fields. 

It  would  seem  about  time  that  something 
Avere  done  to  advance  West  Virginia’s  coal 
prices.  The  statement  of  John  Laing, 
state  mine  inspector,  showed  that,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30  last  year,  the 
average  mine  price  in  West  Virginia  was 
only  ninety-five  cents  a  ton.  It  may  be 
that,  Avith  a  thick  vein  of  coal.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  operators  can  produce  for  that  figure ; 
in  a  good  many  districts  Ave  seriously  doubt 
Avhether  that  can  be  done.  However,  even 
granting  that  the  average  mine  price  did 
cover  the  cost  of  production,  that  is  not 
enough.  West  Virginia  really  has  only  one 
business  that  is  worth  \vhile  and  that  is 
coal  production.  It  only  has  one  crop  of 
coal  which  can  be  garnered  and  when  that 
is  gone  the  principal  business  of  the  state 
will  also  be  gone.  To  dig  out  an  ex¬ 
haustible  supply  of  a  natural  resource  and 
to  sell  it  so  close  to  the  cost  of  production 
there  is  a  serious  question  whether  a 
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largin  of  profit  is  left  is  too  ridiculous, 
•om  a  business  standpoint,  to  talk  about. 
Zest  \drginia,  as  a  matter  of  state  pride, 
lould  support  the  operators  in  a  detcrmin- 
ion  to  have  some  little  of  tlic  real  value 
f  this  coal  left  at  home.  West  Virginia’s 
lal  should  not  be  produced  for  the  cu- 
chmcnt  of  the  manufacturers  of  other 
ates  through  the  double  impoverishment 
:  West  Virginia — the  impoverishment  of 
le  underground  and  the  impoverishment 
f  the  ]:)roducer. 

But  there  is  another  and  very  decided 
:ason  why  these  prices  should  be  ad- 
mced.  This  country  is  expanding  com- 
ercially  as  a  result  of  a  definite  return  of 
rosperity.  The  big  demand  is  going  to 
;  for  steam  coal.  Coal  is  the  foundation 
)r  these  large  businesses  and  if  the  large 
jsinesses  prosper,  they  should  be  com- 
dled  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  foundation 
t  their  prosperous  activity.  They  should 
ly  for  their  coal  a  price  commensurate 
ith  the  value  it  is  to  them. 


The  Anthracite  Miners. 

The  anthracite  miners,  to  force  the 
5n-union  men  to  join  their  union,  have 
en  fit  to  close  down  big  mines  repeat- 
lly,  thus  causing  loss  to  the  mine  own- 
s  and  annoyance  to  the  public.  We 
e  no  reason  why  the  anthracite  pro- 
icers  should  not  declare  the  contract, 
gned  last  May,  to  be  broken,  and  there- 
re  annulled. 

The  antliracite  operators  persistently 
ive  taken  the  position  that  they  are  not 
husiness  to  organize  labor  unions  or 
force  unwilling  men  into  unions  al- 
ady  fcjrmed.  They  merely  employ  men 
produce  coal.  They  are  and  have  been 
illing  to  make  contracts  with  groups 
men  rather  than  with  individuals,  this 
eans  being  adopted  solely  to  expedite 
rgotiations.  However,  they  have  been 
holly  indifferent  to  whether  the  men  in 
e  group  were  all  union  men  or  all  non- 
lion  men,  or  part  union  men  and  part 
)n-union  men.  They  have  hired  work- 
s  to  mine  coal  without  giving  a  dis- 
iminating  thought  to  their  affiliations. 
Tins  attitude  of  the  operators  has  been 
iderstood  by  the  miners.  If  it  wasn’t 
iderstood,  the  miner’s  officials  are  un- 
)mmonly  dense,  because  the  position 
IS  been  stated  and  reiterated  a  great 
any  times  in  ten  years.  Therefore,  when 
le  miners  signed  the  contract  last  May, 
ley  did  so  with  the  clear  understanding 
lat  the  operators  were  not  granting 
closed  shop.  This  point  was  declared  in 
*^§iuage  which  is  not  easily  mistaken. 
Instantly  after  getting  the  contract 
hich  carried  an  advance  in  wages  and 
e  other  concessions,  the  officials  of  the 
lion  became  very  zealous  in  behalf  of 
eir  cause.  Not  being  able  to  persuade 
e  operators  to  drive  unwilling  miners 
to  their  union,  the  miners’  leaders  tried 
use — without  his  consent — the  oper- 
or’s  plant  to  do  the  same  thing.  That 
when  a  non-unionist  refused  to  become 
unionist,  the  zealots  for  unionism 
jsed  the  mines  owned  by  the  operator.?, 
that  no  one  could  work.  This  thing 
is  been  going  on  to  such  an  extent,  it 
nounts  to  a  serious  menace  to  coal  pro- 
iction  and  to  the  economical  conduct 
the  coal  mines. 

The  contract  under  which  these  men 
Drk  and  by  which  they  get  many  valu- 
le  concessions  is  a  legal  document 


drawn  in  regular  form,  stipulates  that  the 
operators  are  to  be  immune  from  strikes 
during  the  period  in  which  it  is  in  force. 
If,  therefore,  the  miners  go  on  a  strike, 
tliey  are  violating  tlieir  contractual  ob¬ 
ligations.  That,  in  any  court  of  law, 
would  be  held  to  nullify  the  contract, 
])rovided  the  aggrieved  jiarty  should 
choose  to  recognize  that  fact  and  to  claim 
the  violation. 

If  the  operators  want  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  union  ac¬ 
tivity,  there  is  one  quick  and  sure  way 
of  doing  it,  and  that  is  simply  to  declare 
that  the  contract  is  broken  and,  there¬ 
fore,  no  longer  operative.  This  act  would 
wipe  out  every  concession  made  to  the 
miners  last  May.  It  would  restore  the 
relations  between  the  miners  and  the 
operators  that  were  in  effect  prior  to  the 
1st  of  April,  1912. 

We  recognize  that  what  is  here  recom¬ 
mended  is  a  drastic  action,  but  it  seems 
the  best  and  in  fact  the  only  one.  A  con¬ 
tract  is  a  contract,  both  in  law  and  fact, 
and  only  good  when  both  parties  observe 
it.  If  it  is  good  for  a  ten  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  and  other  concessions  to  the 
miners,  it  should  be  good  for  steady  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  coal  to  the  operators. 
Unless  the  operators  under  this  contract 
get  what  they  have  been  promised  by 
its  provisions,  the  miners  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  what  they  obtained  under  the 
same  contract. 


A  Sensible  Court. 

In  the  last  year  or  two  so  much  fuss  has 
been  made  about  courts,  judges  and  court 
|)raetiee  that  those  who  take  seriously  the 
statements  made  by  partisans  and  the  parti¬ 
san  ju'ess  have  come  to  believe  that  truly 
“there  is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark.”  Unfortunately,  an  uninformed 
frequenter  of  courts  is  forced  to  the  same 
conclusion.  He  comes  to  see  that  things 
are  askew  and  comes  to  believe  that  attor¬ 
ney  and  judge  are  in  a  conspiracy  to  defeat 
justice  by  giving  the  decision  always  to  the 
cleverest  lawyer,  thereby  putting  a  premium 
upon  cunning.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
court  practice  has  been  made  complex 
through  generations  of  skillful  play  on  the 
part  of  the  lawyers.  This  complexity  serves 
well  the  purpose  of  the  lawyer  who  wins 
suits  by  his  skill  regardless  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  justice.  The  original  purpose  of 
the  court  was  to  get  justice;  by  the  growth 
of  legal  technique,  the  court  has  degener¬ 
ated  into  sort  of  a  mental  chess  game  in 
which  the  keenest  user  of  technicalities  wins 
regardless  of  merit.  The  court  unfortu¬ 
nately  has  done  nothing  to  simplify  this 
game,  but  rather  has  made  it  more  complex. 

To  those  who  like  the  direct  Yankee 
method  of  getting  at  the  truth  and  who  are 
in  rebellion  against  the  old  method,  the 
procedure  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  when  it  sits  as  a  court,  is  de¬ 
lightful.  The  hearing  on  rather  an  ela¬ 
borate  case  was  held  before  Commissioner 
Prouty  this  week  in  Chicago.  The  case 
was  presented  by  argumentive  lawyers  who 
were  ready  upon  the  smallest  inducement  to 
begin  the  play  of  legal  technicality.  Rather 
than  tuning  them  up  to  go  as  far  as  they 
liked  with  technical  badinage,  he  never  per¬ 
mitted  the  lawyers  to  put  on  their  stilts. 
By  talking  informally  to  them  and  by  ask¬ 
ing  them  just  what  they  wanted  to  prove, 
how  they  proposed  to  go  about  it,  in  what 
form  the  documents  were  they  were  to  pre¬ 


sent,  etc.,  he  kept  them  down  to  the  poiiit 
where  they  were  giving  him  information 
and  nothing  more.  It  w'as  a  case  of  an 
association  of  producers  against  several 
r.'iil roads.  He  iiuiuired  of  the  attorney  for 
the  assoeiation  what  he  had  done  to  jirepare 
his  documents;  then  he  a.sked  the  railroads 
wdiethcr  they  had  checked  u])  the  ccjin- 
plaints.  After  that  he  suggested  that 
the  attorneys  for  both  sides  should  go  aside 
with  an  examiner  of  the  commission  and 
agree  upon  a  statement  of  fact  to  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  court  after  which  the  Commission 
would  like  to  hear  the  argument  on  the 
legal  principle  involved. 

The  commissioner  did  not  hesitate  to 
interrupt  an  attorney  in  the  midst  of  a 
statement  to  make  a  pertinent  and  timely 
inquiry  of  the  other  side.  In  other  words 
the  hearing,  was  from  a  standpoint  of 
technical  law,  primitive  in  character  but, 
from  the  standpoint  of  common  sense  it  was 
getting  quickly  and  directly  at  the  truth 
in  the  case,  which  was,  of  course,  what 
everyone  wanted.  If  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  continues  to  conduct  it¬ 
self  in  that  fashion  it  is  going  to  do  more 
than  merely  appeal  to  shippers  and  rail¬ 
road  men  ;  it  is  going  a  long  way  toward 
the  reformation  of  general  court  practice. 


A  Crime  at  Janesville. 

According  to  the  rc]K)rts  of  one  ob¬ 
server,  Janesville,  Wis.,  is  a  town  of  not 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants  which  has 
twelve  retail  coal  dealers.  There  is  no  use 
mincing  words  about  such  a  situation ; 
viewed  from  any  standpoint,  to  have  that 
many  dealers  in  any  one  commodity  in  any 
such  a  city  is  nothing  short  of  an  economic 
crime. 

If  all  of  the  twelve  retail  dealers  could 
make  a  living  off  what  little  coal  business 
could  be  done  with  10,000  inhabitants,  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  ask  the  coal  buyers 
to  pay  the  necessary  price.  If  twelve  men, 
each  with  enough  ability  to  conduct  a  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  are  trying  to  but  cannot 
make  a  living  oft’  their  retail  coal  business, 
it  is  a  crime  for  them  to  waste  their 
energies  by  attempting  what  apparently  is 
impossible.  If  these  twelve  men  must  en¬ 
gage  in  a  side-line  business — which  they  all 
do — to  make  a  living,  their  energies  are 
directed  mainly  toward  the  side  lines  and 
not  toward  a  solution  of  the  retail  delivery 
of  coal  along  the  most  economical  lines. 
This  makes  for  stagnation  in  the  retail 
trade  in  coal.  To  think  of  getting,  or  of 
trying  to  get  a  living  for  twelve  businesses 
out  of  10,000  people,  is  the  extreme  of  hope¬ 
lessness.  Since  it  means  wasteful  methods, 
no  matter  how  figured,  the  people  of  Janes¬ 
ville  should  not  permit  it. 

This  is  a  matter  which  transcends  the 
province  of  the  retail  coal  dealers’  associa¬ 
tion.  If  any  association  should  try  to  create 
conditions  under  which  each  one  of  those 
dealers  could  remain  in  business  and  make 
a  living,  it  would  be  acting  wholly  out  of  its 
proper  province.  If  the  association,  even, 
tries  to  encourage  harmony  among  those 
dealers,  to  the  end  that  they  may  all  remain 
in  business,  it  is  taking  a  stand  which  it 
has  no  right  to  take  because  such  a  thing 
perpetuates  a  wrong  to  the  people  of  Janes¬ 
ville. 

There  should  be  some  consolidations  in 
that  city.  Three  dealers  are  enough  for 
10,000  inhabitants ;  two  would  be  much 
better. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


Fred  M.  Adams,  a  prominent  dealer  of  Elgin, 
Til.,  was  a  caller  on  the  trade  on  Monday. 

Abe.  Austin,  president  of  the  Kanawha  Fuel 
Company,  was  one  of  the  trade  visitors  of  the 
week. 

Henry  Abel  of  the  Abel  Lime  &  Cement 
Company  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week  attending  tlie  cement  show. 

The  principal  stockholders  and  directors  ol 
the  Christopher  Coal  Mining  Company  will 
leave  Chicago  January  28  in  a  private  car  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  new  mine  of  that 
company  which  has  just  been  completed. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  resignation 
of  J.  C.  Kilgore  from  the  position  as  sales  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Consolidated  Indiana  Coal  Company, 
comes  a  report  that  Frank  Ragan,  formerly  In¬ 
diana  sales  agent  for  that  company,  will  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st  be  promoted  to  the  position  at  the  head 
of  the  sales  department. 

Holly  Stover,  western  representative  of  the 
Flat  Top  Fuel  Company,  is  spending  a  short 
time  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  where  he  is  taking 
the  water  for  a  touch  of  rheumatism.  Holly 
also  says  that  he  is  down  there  for  a  general 
overhauling  and  that  the  weather  is  like  the 
good  old  summer  time. 

A.  L.  Dice  of  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  and  A. 

F.  Boecker,  manager  of  the  White  Yard,  were 
Dearborn  street  visitors  this  week.  Mr. 
Boecker  volunteered  the  information  that  the 
Davenport  dealers  had  reached  a  point  where 
they  intended  to  put  the  coal  business  on  a 
cash  business  in  that  communitj-. 

Karl  B.  Brundage,  western  sales  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh- Westmoreland  Coal  Company  was 
was  in  the  city  for  two  or  three  days  this  week. 
The  declining  use  of  oil  by  gas  producers  and  the 
growing  demand  for  gas  coal  is  a  subject  that 
he  is  much  interested  in.  He  predicts  a  greatly 
stimulated  interest  in  this  class  of  coal  of  which 
his  company  is  a  very  large  producer. 

A.  W.  Maltby,  one  of  the  leading  figures 
in  the  Chicago  coal  trade  twenty-five  j-ears 
ago,  passed  through  Chicago  this  week  and 
called  on  a  few  of  his  friends  on  Dearborn 
street.  Mr.  Maltby  was  president  of  the  Silver 
Creek  &  Morris  Coal  Company  which  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company- 
in  the  early  ’90s.  i\Ir.  Maltby  now  lives  in 
Concord,  Cal.,  w.here  he  directs  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  large  ranch. 

J.  C.  Kilgore,  for  the  last  three  years  sales 
manager  for  the  Consolidated  Indiana  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  has  resigned  his  position,  to  take  effect 
February  1st.  He  will  become  a  member  of  the 
tirm  of  Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co.,  of  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  with  a  branch  office  in  Indianapolis.  Offices 
will  be  opened  in  Chicago,  which  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  new  member  of  the  firm.  The 
disposal  of  the  output  of  the  three  mines  they 
control  in  Greene  and  Sullivan  counties,  Indiana, 
is  the  principal  business  of  the  organization,  but 
a  general  jobbing  trade  is  handled  also. 

Announcement  is  made  that  Eugene  P.  Schmidt 
has  resigned  his  position  as  representative  of  the 
Harrisburg-Southern  Coal  Company  to  accept  a 
position  as  manager  for  John  E.  Passmore  &  Co., 
which  will  have  offices  at  1245  Old  Colony  build¬ 
ing.  This  latter  concern  has  taken  over  the  offices 
of  the  Pinger  Coal  Company,  which  has  retired 
from  this  field,  and  will  do  a  general  jobbing 
business  in  addition  to  conducting  its  own  mine. 
John  E.  Passmore,  the  head  of  the  concern,  is 
an  old  factor  on  Dearborn  street,  but  has  been 
out  of  the  game  for  some  little  time,  having  been 
in  Europe  in  the  meantime. 

The  St.  Paul  switching  case  was  to  have  come 
up  before  the  Illinois  Railroad  &  Warehouse 
Commission  this  week.  However,  that  case  was ' 
at  first  postponed  indefinitely,  and  then  was  set 
for  January  30.  The  understanding  is  that  the 
St.  Paul  railroad  will  combat  this  case  vigor¬ 
ously.  St.  Paul  officials  say  they  do  not  care 
to  increase  the  price  of  coal  either  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  or  the  dealer,  but  prefer  that  the  connect¬ 
ing  railroads  should  increase  the  amount  of 
switching  charge  which  they  will  absorb.  The 
St.  Paul  insists,  however,  that  it  must  have 
more  money  for  switching  a  car  inside  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Our  sporting  editor  realizes  that  this  is  an  odd 
time  to  speak  of  last  year’s  golf  happenings,  but 
his  sense  of  justice  compels  him  to.  It  may  be 
recalled  that  “'Pop”  Atwater,  one  of  the  mighty 
men  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association, 


last  year  properly  trimmed  A.  E.  Hedstrom  of 
Buffalo  on  the  Beverly  course  in  this  city.  It 
has  lately  been  reported,  that  when  on  _  a  trip 
east  last  fall  he  inadvertently  took  his  golf 
clubs  along  with  him  for  company.  Stopping  off 
at  Buffalo  he  carried  them  around  with  him  on 
his  visits  to  his  coal  trade  friends,  just  as  any 
other  man  might  sport  a  new  Shrine  emblem  or 
a  picture  of  his  last  baby.  He  fell  foul  of  A.  E. 
Hedstrom,  business  was  at  once  suspended,  and 
in  as  short  a  time  as  a  fast  machine  could  place 
them  on  the  golf  course,  a  battle  royal  was  on, 
and  Buffalo  won.  A  late  interview  with  Brother 
.Vtwater  in  regard  to  the  above  rumor  reveals 
the  fact  that  he  was  as  he  puts  it  “skinned”  by 
his  Buffalo  antagonist,  but  that  he  played  with 
borrowed  clubs. 

Dejails  of  the  consolidation  of  the  City  Fuel 
Company  and  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company 
include ;  The  new  concern  will  bear  the  name  of 
The  Consumers’  Company.  Its  capital  will  be 
$11,000,000.  By  effecting  economics  in  delivery, 
a  saving  of  $300,000  annually  will  be  made.  The 
auditing  of  the  books  has  shown  a  surprising  ap¬ 
proximation  in  the  earning  powers  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  enabling  the  directors  to  arrive  at  a  just 
estimate  of  stock  equity.  Thus  the  holders  of  the 
common  stock  of  each  company  will  get  a  like 
amount  of  the  $6,500,000  common  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Company.  Holders  of  the  present  City 
Fuel  seven  per  cent  preferred  stock  will  receive 
a  like  amount  of  the  new  $4,500,000  Consumers 
preferred,  paying  the  same  dividend,  seven  per 
cent.  Holders  of  present  Knickerbocker  Ice  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  which  pays  six  per  cent,  will  get 
eighty-six  per  cent  par  value  in  the  new  seven 
per  cent  issue.  The  ice  company  has  issued 
$4,500,000  five  per  cent  first  mortgage  bonds;  the 
Other  has  no  bonded  indebtedness.  The  City  Fuel 
Company  has  been  in  operation  about  four  years, 
dealing  almost  exclusively  in  the  commodities  its 
name  indicates.  The  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company 
operates  much  more  widely  than  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  known.  Its  vast  equipment  for  harvesting 
natural  ice,  of  course,  can  be  utilized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  during  only  a  small  part  of  the  year.  Con¬ 
sequently  is  has  been  leased  during  the  ten  months 
or  so  of  the  year  for  building  operations,  and 
revenue  from  this  source  alone,  it  is  understood, 
has  paid  a  good  return  on  the  capital  invested  in 
this  equipment.  Further,  its  gravel  pits  and 
equipment  for  operating  the  pits  and  marketing 
the  product  have  constituted  another  big  source 
of  income.  Its  subsidiary  companies,  supplying 
drinking  waters,  carbonated  beverages,  and  ice 
cream,  have  added  to  the  outside  operating  reve¬ 
nue.  Directors  slated  for  the  consolidated  com- 
panv  are:  Fred  \V.  Upham,  W.  J.  Shedd,  John  P. 
Hopkins,  F.  S.  Peabody,  Fred  Kraeckmann,  \\ . 
I  Louderback.  John  S.  Field,  Alexander  Smith, 
George  F.  Getz,  Stuyvesant  Peabody,  William 
Wrio'ley,  Jr.,  M.  E.  Robinson,  F.  C.  Letts,  T.  H. 
Alclnerney,  C.  W.  Leeming,  T.  L.  Chadbourne, 
Tr..  and  Seymour  Morris.  It  is  understood  the 
building  now  known  as  the  State  and  Quincy 
building  at  the  corner  of  those  two  streets  has 
been  acquired  and  will  be  known  as  tne  Con¬ 
sumers  building,  the  ground  floor  being  used 
for  sales  and  display  rooms. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 

F.  W.  Pray,  president  of  Garfield  &  Proctor 
Coal  Company,  is  spending  several  weeks  at 
Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

H.  L.  Herbert  &  Co.  have  purchased  their 
seventh  Commer  truck,  which  is  being  shipped 
from  the  factory  in  England. 

W.  F'.  Coale,  of  the  George’s  Creek  Coal 
Company,  Cumberland,  Md.,  was  a  visitor  to 
the  New  York  trade  on  Monday. 

Jagels  &  Beilis,  the  well  known  Hoboken 
retail  dealers,  has  just  purchased  six  Garford 
six-ton  trucks,  which  they  will  use  in  deliver¬ 
ing  coal. 

Smith,  Lineaweaver  &  Co.  are  now  securing 
coal  from  the  Girard-Mammoth  colliery,  the 
breaker  of  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  Aug¬ 
ust  5,  1912.  A  new  breaker  has  been  built, 
which  began  operation  on  Monday. 

The  Pine  Run  Coal  Company,  for  which 
Bader  Coal  Company  of  Boston  are  selling 
agents,  are  believed  to  be  the  first  people 
to  have  utilized  the  parcels  post  for  distribut¬ 
ing  coal.  Recently,  this  company  sent  out  500 
sample  packages  of  coal,  which  aggregated 
between  1,000  and  1,100  pounds.  Each  pack¬ 
age  contained  a  sample  of  the  cannel  coal  from 


the  new'  operation  of  the  Pine  Run  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  at  New-  Bethlehem,  Armstrong  county. 
Pa 

J.  B.  Neale  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  who  is 
visiting  some  mines  in  which  his  company  arc 
interested  in  .\lberta,  writes  of  a  cold  wave 
which  he  struck  up  there  with  the  thermometer 
ranging  27  degrees  below'  zero.  It  made  the 
mouths  of  some  of  the  coal  men  around  No.  1 
Broadw'ay  water,  to  hear  of  such  weather. 

John  FI.  Kvte,  formerly  of  Debevoise-.'\nder- 
son  Company,  is  now'  with  Garfield  &  Proctor 
Coal  Company,  No.  1  Broadway.  Mr.  Kyte 
w'ill  travel  Connecticut.  Mr.  Ralph  Crocker, 
formerly  of  Boston,  is  also  connected  with  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Garfield  &  Proctor 
Coal  Company,  and  w'ill  look  after  their  trade 
in  New'  Jersej'. 

This  week  announcement  is  made  of  the 
engagement  of  S.  Brink  Thorne,  of  Thorne, 
Neale  &  Co.,  operators  of  anthracite  and  bitu¬ 
minous  mines,  to  ^liss  Gertrude  L.  Kem- 
merer,  daughter  of  M.  S.  Kemmerer,  w'ho  is 
one  of  the  active  partners  in  Whitney  &  Kem¬ 
merer,  also  large  operators  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous.  No  wedding  date  has  been  set. 

When  arrangements  are  completed,  the 
Knickerbocker  Fuel  Company,  the  new  selling 
agency  just  formed,  with  headquarters  at  No. 
1  Broadway,  will  occupy  six  offices  on  the 
ninth  floor.  The  three  rooms  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Hill  as  manager  of  Irish  Brothers,  will 
be  taken  over,  and  additional  space  will  be 
secured  bv  taking  the  offices  across  the  corri¬ 
dor  formerly  used  by  Mc^\’illiams  Brothers 

David  G.  Thompson,  for  a  number  of  years 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Beach  Creek 
&  Eastern  Coal  Company  as  traffic  manager 
is  now  with  the  sales  forces  of  Skeele  Coal 
Company,  No,  90  West  street.  New  York.  Mr 
Thompson,  after  leaving  New  York,  was  for  a 
time  located  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  w'hcre  ht 
w'as  in  the  coal  business.  He  is  a  very  able 
coal  man,  and  with  his  large  acquaintance  with 
the  consuming  trade  especially,  he  should 
make  a  good  connection  for  Skeele  Coal  Com¬ 
pany. 

F'or  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  Hudson  river,  steamboats  have 
been  able  to  operate  for  300  days  continu¬ 
ously!  This  is  the  record  that  was  establishec 
on  Monday  by  the  boats  that  ply  betweer 
New  York.  Albany  anel  Troy.  Ordinarily  navi¬ 
gation  closes  about  December  15  each  year 
and  during  January  the  ice  men  get  in  theii 
telling  work.  It  is  beginning  to  look  as  i: 
the  ice  men  will  have  a  hard  summer,  and  thai 
the  coal  men  may  profit  by  the  manufacturing 
of  a  lot  of  artificial  ice  to  make  up  the  de 
ficiency  in  the  stocks  caused  by  the  absenct 
of  w'inter. 

Weber-McLoughlin  Company,  130th  stree 
and  North  River,  have  gotten  some  good  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  New  York  daily  papers  during 
the  past  week  through  their  purchase  of  foui 
.\lco  motor  trucks.  The  results  of  the  use  o: 
these  trucks  is  being  exploited  by  the  motoi 
company  in  large  advertising  space  in  the  loca 
papers  on  account  of  the  motor  show.  It  is 
stated  that  Weber-McLoughlin  Company  spen 
last  winter  $8,000  for  extra  horses  and  extrj 
men  to  get  coal  delivered.  They  found,  too 
that  after  a  trying  winter,  their  most  expen¬ 
sive  horses  were  not  in  condition  to  be  usee 
another  season.  The  four  trucks  are  said  tc 
be  doing  the  work  of  thirty-two  horses.  It  is 
stated  that  to  get  a  six-ton  load  of  coal  uf 
the  hill  at  Amsterdam  avenue  and  ISOth  street 
required  eleven  horses.  It  is  claimed  the  six- 
ton  truck  ascends  this  hill  without  difficulty. 

An  anhouncement  of  interest  to  the  coa 
trade  that  do  business  along  Long  Islanc 
Sound  is  that  made  this  week  of  the  sale  o: 
the  Sound  line  of  tugs  and  barges  formerlj 
operated  by  the  Scully  Transportation  Com- 
]}any  of  New  York,  to  Charles  Henry  anc 
Owen  J.  McWilliams,  comprising  the  James 
iMcWilliams  Blue  Line,  also  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York.  By  this 
purchase,  James  McWilliams’  Blue  Line  wil 
extend  its  Sound  business  as  far  east  as  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  Two  tugs  and  fourteen  barges 
are  taken  over  in  the  deal,  which  makes 
the  James  McWilliams  Blue  Line  per¬ 
haps  the  largest  factor  now'  engaged  in  trans¬ 
porting  coal  to  Sound  points.  The  Sculh 
Transportation  Company  will  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  their  large  line  of  ocean  going  tugs  anc 
barges  between  the  southern  ports  and  Nev\ 
England  points. 
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Small  Activities  in  Many  Markets. 


News  Local  to  Chicago. 

The  petition  of  the  operators  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Spring-field  district  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  reduce  their  rates  fif¬ 
teen  cents  a  ton  was  to  have  been  heard  before 
Justice  Harlan  in  Chicago  on  Monday  of  this 
week.  Last  Friday,  however,  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  found  that  its  duties  in  other 
directions  made  it  imperative  that  the  hearing  in 
Chicago  be  postponed,  .^s  a  result  an  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  instantly  that  the  hearing  had 
been  held  up  indefinitely,  the  Commission  merely 
saving  that  it  would,  at  the  proper  time,  give 
notice  of  the  hearing.  In  the  meantime  the 
southern  Illinois  operators  had  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  combat  the  demands  of  the  Springfield 
operators.  Williamson  county  producers  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  consisting  of  F.  H.  Har¬ 
wood,  C.  Bickett  and  Henry  Hafer  to  make 
arrangements  for  counsel  and  make  a  defense  in 
behalf  of  that  county. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

Noble  William  Coal  Company,  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $5,000  capital. 

James  Weidenhamnier,  a  coal  deal  of  Kutz- 
town.  Pa.,  died  at  the  age  of  09  last  week. 

Stockholders  of  the  Cambria  &  Clearfield 
Railroad  on  Monday  approved  the  acquisition 
af  the  road  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Colbert  Coal  Company,  of  Shamokin,  Pa., 
s  composed  of  David  T.  Campbell,  of  Shamo- 
<in:  Robert  F.  Carter,  of  Hazleton,  and  B. 
l.eRoy  Stauffer,  of  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Xevling  Coal  Mining  Company,  Clearfield, 
t’a.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $24,000  capital 
)y  Reuben  F.  Nevling,  J.  Boynton  Nevling  and 
5.  E.  McLarrin,  all  of  Clearfield,  Pa. 

Tide  Coal  ^Mining  Company,  $60,000,  of  In¬ 
liana,  Pa.,  has  been  formed  by  F.  H.  Beck, 
)f  Punxsutawney,  W.  A.  Guthrie,  M.  FI.  Guth- 
ie.  and  M.  Guthrie,  of  Indiana,  Pa. 

Grove  City  Coal  Mining  Company,  Grove 
Zity,  Pa.,  capital  $10,000,  is  a  new  company 
vhose  incorporators  are  R.  I’.  Cann,  Stone- 
)oro,  Pa.,  S.  M.  Stevenson,  Norman  Milner, 
md  John  Faull  of  Grove  City. 

The  United  States  Treasury  is  asking  Con¬ 
gress  for  an  appropriation  of  $28,000  with 
which  to  build  coal  bunkers  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Mint,  for  which  $8,000  was  provided  last 
session,  but  which  was  inadequate. 


Columbus  Trade  Briefs. 

The  secretary  of  state  has  approved  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Daily  Cannel  Coal  Company,  of 
Cosliocton,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  mine  and 
pell  coal.  The  organizers  of  the  new  company  are 
J.  H.  Dailey,  Charles  W.  Burrows,  Francis  M. 
\\’eaver,  Thomas  Carton  and  Edward  AI.  Wim- 
mer. 

No  appeal  may  be  necessary  in  the  case  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  ownership  of  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal 
Company,  according  to  authorities  interested  in 
the  suit  of  the  Government  under  the  Sherman 
law  here.  The  litigation  involved  the  joint  own- 
•rship  of  the  Kanawha  &  Alichigan  by  the  Chesa- 
[)cake  &  Ghio  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  of  the 
Sunday  Creek  Company  by  the  same  railroads, 
settlement  without  an  appeal  from  the  United 
states  Circuit  Court,  which  recently  handed 
lown  a  decision  here,  rests  upon  the  terms  which 
diall  be  incorporated  in  the  court’s  final  decree, 
riie  court  has  asked  counsel  for  further  argu- 
nent  upon  suitable  means  for  dissolving  the 
present  control  of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  Rail- 
■oad.  Majority  and  dissenting  opinion  of  the 
■ourt  agreed  in  holding  the  joint  ownership  of 
he  stock  of  the  Sunday  Creek  Company  to  be  in 
.iolation  of  the  law.  This  issue  of  the  case  is 
qjon  somewhat  different  footing  from  the  owner- 
;hip  of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  and  it  is  un- 
lerstood  that  if  the  latter  question  can  be  set- 
led  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  in  the  Cir- 
•uit  Court's  decree  no  appeal  will  be  taken  in 
■eference  to  the  Sunday  Creek  Company.  The 
:ourt  said  nothing  as  to  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Cen- 
ral’s  ownership  in  other  coal  properties.  A  date 
will  be  set  before  the  end  of  the  present  month 
01  argument  as  to  the  changes  which  must  be 
nade  in  the  railroad  map  of  this  coal  field.  In 


general  terms,  the  question  is  whether  one  of  the 
two  roads  controlling  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan 
may  buy  out  the  other,  or  whether  the  stock 
must  be  sold  to  other  parties.  The  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  and  the  Lake  Shore  each  own  40,271  shares 
of  Kanawha  &  Alichigan  stock  of  a  par  value' of 
$4,027,000.  These  shares  w'ere  acquired  in  the 
transaction  in  which  the  Hocking  Valley’s  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  and  the  Kana¬ 
wha  &  Alichigan  was  broken  up,  the  former  being 
sold  to  the  Lake  Shore  and  the  latter  divided  as 
to  stock  ownership  between  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  and  the  Lake  Shore.  At  the  same  time  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  obtained  a  majority  of  the 
Hocking  Valley’s  stock  from  a  syndicate  acting 
for  six  trunk  lines  wdiich  had  previously  shared 
control.  If  the  defendant  roads  should  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  court  for  an  arrangement  by 
which  one  or  the  other  of  the  present  controlling 
roads  might  obtain  complete  control  of  the  Kana¬ 
wha  &  Alichigan,  it  is  expected  that  no  appeal 
would  be  taken  and  that  the  stock  of  the  Sunday 
Creek  Company  would  be  disposed  of  as  the  court 
directed,  very  likely  to  outsiders.  If  no  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  the  railroad  questions  arc 
reached,  the  entire  case  wfill  doubtless  be  ap¬ 
pealed. 


New  Equipment  Notes. 

The  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  add  to  its 
power  plant  equipment  at  Punxsutawmey,  Pa., 
two  ,300  kw.  rotary  converters,  two  seventy- 


F'.  A,  Hill,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Aladeira,  Flill  &  Co.  mines,  has  been 
in  the  bituminous  regions  for  the  past  week. 

Allyn  Bullock,  a  son  of  a  well  known  mining 
man  in  Hazleton.  Pa.,  has  opened  an  office  in 
that  city  and  wdll  enp-age  in  consulting  work 
as  a  mining  and  civil  engineer. 

A  second  plant  will  be  installed  in  the 
stripping  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal 
&  Iron  Company,  near  Alt.  Carmel,  Pa.,  which 
is  exjjected  to  produce  a  considerable  tonnage 
by  next  winter. 

Baird  Halberstadt,  the  noted  geologist  and 
mining  engineer,  will  deliver  a  very  interesting 
lecture  before  the  Lansford  Alining  Institute 
on  the  suitability  of  various  coals  for  different 
purposes. 

The  longest  scraper  line  conveyor  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  regions  is  that  at  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company  mines  at  Eckley,  Pa.,  which 
was  installed  by  the  Wilmot  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany.  It  is  1,000  feet  long  and  on  a  pitch  of 
nine  inches. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  is  considering 
a  new  stripping  which  will  be  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  regions,  situated  near  Hazleton,  to 
be  known  as  the  Laurel  Hill,  or  No.  5, 
Stripping.  Contracts  may  be  awarded  at  an 
early  date.  Another  breaker  is  among  the 
plans  contemplated. 

United  Mine  Workers  are  actively  seeking 
the  removal  of  Chief  of  Alines  Roderick,  by 
first  submitting  a  measure  to  the  legislature 
to  make  the  office  an  elective  one,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  by  circulating  a  petition  to  present  to 
the  governor,  requesting  that  the  present  chief 
be  removed  and  advocating  the  selection  of 
Chas.  King,  of  Charleroi,  Pa. 

It  was  stated  in  Hazleton,  Pa.,  last  week, 
that  the  auditor’s  report  on  finances  of  the 
United  Aline  Workers  of  that  district  showed 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  the 
year  of  $31,000  and  a  membership  of  60,000 
miners.  At  the  last  meeting  $1,000  was  voted 
as  a  relief  fund  for  the  West  Virginia  miners 
to  assist  in  their  strike  now  in  progress  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

•Among  the  local  strikes  in  the  anthracite 
regions  last  week  the  following  are  the  more 
important;  No.  4  Oakdale  Colliery  of  G.  B. 
Alarkle  &  Co.  closed  down  because  a  breaker 
boy’s  pay  was  in  error.  Button  strike  of  1,000 
men  at  Henry  Colliery  of  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company.  Seven  hundred  men  struck  at  No. 
7,  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  because  the 
company  refused  to  allow  union  officials  to 
examine  miners’  buttons,  Because  sixty  men 


five  hp.  and  two  100  hp.  motors,  three  seventy- 
five  kw.,  six  IlOf  kw.  and  one  200  kw.  trans¬ 
formers  and  switchboard  apparatus. 

The  Ebensburg  Coal  Company,  Colver  Pa., 
has  arranged  to  add  to  its  power  plant  equip¬ 
ment  a  500  kw.  rotary  converter,  three  185 
kv-a.  and  three  75  kv-a.  transformers,  and 
switchboard  apparatus. 

1  he  L’.  S.  Coal  &  Oil  Company.  Holden.  W. 
Va.,  will  add  to  the  eepupment  of  its  mines  six 
si.x-ton  electric  mining  locomotives. 

I  he  Berwind  AVhile  Coal  Alining  Company, 
Windber,  Pa.,  has  ordered  a  4,375  kv-a.  Curtis 
turbo-generator  which  will  be  installed  in 
the  near  future. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  will  equip  its  colleries  at  AFcRoberts, 
Ky.,  with  five  ten-ton  forty-two-inch  gauge 
electric  mining  locomotives. 

F'he  Pittsburgh  Coal  Dock  &  Wharf  Company, 
Duluth,  Alinn.,  will  install  in  its  power  plant 
a  750  kw.  rotary  converter,  three  250  kv-a. 
transformers  and  switchboard. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation, 
Cresson,  Pa.,  will  install  shortly  in  its  power 
plant  two  345  kv-a.  two-unit,  three-bearing 
motor  generator  sets  and  switchboards. 

The  New  River  Pocahontas  Consolidated 
Coal  Cornpany,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  will  equip 
its  colleries  with  new  electrical  apparatus  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  850  kv-a.  three-unit,  four-bearing 
motor  generator  set,  435  kv-a.  motor-gener¬ 
ator  set,  380  hp.  motor,  electric  hoist  with 
control  equipment,  air  compressor  and  switch¬ 
board. 


at  Heney  &  Cross  Creek  Colliery  of  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Company  do  not  belong  to  the 
union  about  3,000  men  struck. 

Baird  Snyder,  Jr.,  advises  that  plans  for  the 
breaker  to  be  built  for  the  Locust  Alountain 
Coal  Company,  which  will  operate  the  new 
Girard  Estate  lease,  are  nearing  completion, 
and  that  materials  and  machinery  will  be 
bought  in  February  so  that  construction  can 
be  commenced  about  .April  1st.  A  6,000-foot 
drainage  tunnel  will  be  started  about  the  first 
of  Alarch,  and  stripping  the  mammoth  vein 
begun  with  the  opening  of  spring.  This  prop¬ 
erty  will  undoubtedl}^  be  the  finest  operation 
in  the_  region  because  the  improvements  will 
make  it  free  from  gas  and  water  without  me¬ 
chanical  methods,  and  these  natural  savings 
will  greatly  reduce  mining  costs. 

The  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company  mining  en¬ 
gineers  made  extensive  surveys  of  coal  lands  be¬ 
longing  to  the  company  in  and  around  the  Bear 
Valley  shaft,  several  miles  southwest  of  Alaha- 
noy  City.  The  surveys  were  made  preliminary 
to  the  opening  of  new  veins  of  an  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  and  enormous  quantity.  West  of  the  shaft 
virgin  coal  land  exists  which  experts  say  will 
not  be  exhausted  inside  of  100  years.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  planning  to  erect  a'  mammoth  breaker 
in  the  Bear  Valley  region,  to  be  the  most  elabor¬ 
ate  and  up-to-date  of  all  the  company’s  breakers. 
•An  immense  steam  shovel  will  be  placed  in 
position  to  be  used  in  removing  millions  of  tons 
of  coal,  discovered  cropping  out  of  the  surface 
in  the  mountains  southwest  of  the  Bear  Valley 
shaft.  It  is  predicted  that  this  shaft  will  be  the 
most  important  operation  in  the  company’s  pos¬ 
session  for  the  next  two  years. 

As  the  men  who  form  the  local  conference 
committees  to  adjust  differences  between  men 
and  companies  in  the  anthracite  regions  re¬ 
ceive  three  dollars  a  day  while  acting,  there 
may  be  some  reason  for  the  many  petty 
troubles  that  come  up,  many  of  which  cause  a 
suspension  of  mining  and  local  strikes.  The 
regions  were  never  before  troubled  with  so 
many  small  greivances,  and  an  instance  of  un¬ 
reasonable  extent  to  which  the  miners  carry 
the  thing,  is  cited  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
left  a  job,  for  one  paying  five  dollars  more  a 
month  with  another  company  where  he  has 
continued  at  work,  and  recently  submitted  a 
grievance  for  arbitration,  asking  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  resume  his  old  job  if  he  wanted  to 
return.  When  asked  if  he  really  wanted  to 
leave  his  new  job  to  work  for  less  money  in 
the  old  one,  he  replied  in  the  negative.  He 
was  then  asked  why  he  brought  a  grievance 
and  said,  “Jwst  tp  show  the  Yoipmy  of  it,” 
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General  Review. 

Domestic  Coal  Consumption  Decreases 
And  the  Larger  Steam  Supply 
Softens  that  Market. 

A  few  observations  from  tlie  leading  mar¬ 
kets  will  tell  the  coal  situation,  the  nation 
over,  more  exactly  than  any  extensive  analysis 
of  it  could  possibly  do.  Philadelphia  says,  that 
owing  to  continued  warm  weather  the  anthra¬ 
cite  market  in  and  about  Philadelphia  has 
gradually  softened  until  today  there  is  scarcely 
any  coal  passing  at  premium  prices.  New 
York  adds,  “The  almost  springlike  weather 
which  has  prevailed  for  weeks  has  so  de¬ 
creased  the  consumption  of  domestic  anthra¬ 
cite  that  premium  prices  are  unobtainable.” 
Boston  reports  “a  continuation  of  springlike 
weather  has  caused  a  noticeable  weakening  in 
wholesale  prices  of  anthracite.”  Pittsburgh 
says,  “Unless  some  different  weather  makes  its 
appearance  soon,  the  strength  recently  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Pittsburgh  market  will  have  to 
be  changed  to  weakness.”  Cleveland  repor^^s, 
“Coal  dealers  are  w'ondering  wdiere  the  market 
w'ould  have  been  had  it  not  been  for  the  flood 
which  devastated  the  Ohio  valley  for  the  past 
fortnight.”  Detroit  savs,  “With  free  car  sup¬ 
ply,  only  a  touch  of  cold  weather  will  save  the 
market  from  demoralization.”  Buffalo  reports, 
“The  continued  mild  weather  has  served  to  put 
a  check  upon  the  anthracite  trade.”  Columbus 
reports,  “Prices  have  been  materially  weakened 
by  continued  mild  weather  and  a  consequent 
falling  off  in  demand.”  Chicago’s  report  says, 
“Lessening  of  both  steam  and  domestic  buy¬ 
ing  weakens  all  prices.”  St.  Louis  sums  the 
market  up.  “The  weather  has  certainly  been 
trying  on  coal  men’s  nerves;  most  of  the 
month  has  been  like  May.”  Omaha  rei)orts, 
“The  coal  market  in  and  around  Omaha  is 
very  quiet;  in  fact  there  is  scarcely  any  de¬ 
mand  in  the  wholesale  trade.” 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  wholesale  coal 
trade  is  a  matter  of  weather  and  the  weather 
has  been  warm,  thus  lessening  the  demand 
upon  the  producers  of  coal.  It  is  very  easy 
to  understand  how  this  reacted  upon  coal 
prices.  All  coal  produced  is  available  for 
steam  use  either  as  mine  run  or  as  steam  lump 
and  screenings.  If  domestic  lump  and  egg 
are  not  subtracted  from  the  total  supply  to 
satisfy  the  domestic  demand,  then  the  total 
output  of  the  mines  is  available  to  steam  users. 
With  the  domestic  trade  extraordinarily  quiet, 
the  steam  users,  of  course,  are  getting  more 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  output 
than  is  customary  at  this  time  of  year.  This 
naturally  makes  for  a  softer  market. 

This  latter  particularly  is  true  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  even  steam  plants  are  not  using  so 
much  coal  for  steam  making  as  they  had  been 
doing  and  from  the  further  fact  that  all  sem¬ 
blance  of  the  car  shortage  has  disappeared. 
In  fact,  cars  are  over-abundant  in  a  good  many 
mining  districts. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
weakness  of  the  market  is  due  solely  to  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  demand  for  domestic  sizes.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  steam  coal  is  as  active  as  ever 
before;  in  fact,  general  business  is  increasing 
in  volume  with  almost  every  week.  However, 
the  industrial  demand  never  has  been  and 
never  vyill  be  sufficient  to  take  up  the  total 
production  of  the  mines  so  an  easing  in  the 
other  markets  always  has  and  always  will 
soften  the  market  tone. 

Arrangements  made  within  the  week  are 
important  to  the  coal  trade.  Shippers  by  lake 
have  continued  to  charter  boats  for  the  move¬ 
ment  to  the  northwest  which  promises  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  busy  season  for  1913.  Likewise 
the  sale  of  coal  into  the  export  market  has 
been  heavier  and  some  projects  are  under  way 
which  will  increase  this  tonnage  materially. 
In  fact,  our  footing  in  the  export  market  is 
becoming  so  sure  English  coal  owners  have 
becorne  annoyed  at  the  prospect  and  are  now 
planning  to  purchase  American  mines  to  sat¬ 
isfy  their  normal  trade  with  our  coal.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  a  surer  indication  of  our  progress 
in  the  export  trade. 


Chicago  Market. 

Retailers  Are  Overloaded  with  Coal  and 
Steam  Users  Are  Beginning 
to  Be  Filled  Up. 

The  point  has  been  reached  in  Chicago  where 
it  practically  can  be  said  that  there  isn’t  much 
of  any  market  for  coal,  either  steam  or  domestic. 
The  retail  dealers  find  that  such  coal  as  they 
need  is  provided  for  on  contract.  Steam  user's 
have  begun  to  fall  back  upon  their  storage  piles. 
.\s  a  consequence,  the  market  for  spot  coal  is 
llat.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  question  of  prices,  but 
of  finding  a  place  for  the  coal. 

The  only  change  in  domestic  coal  is  that  the 
weakness  is  a  little  more  intense  now  than  it 
was  last  week.  The  dullness  in  the  steam  trade 
developed  rather  unexpectedly.  It  might  be  said 
that  there  is  no  change  in  the  status  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  itself;  consequently  there  has  been  no  les¬ 
sening  in  steam  'consumption.  Just  the  same 
there  is  a  decided  let-up  on  steam  buying.  Some 
of  the  railroads  which  own  their  own  mines  have 
closed  them  down ;  other  railroads  which  have 
been  taking  coal  under  a  maximum  and  minimum 
contract  are  now  taking  the  minimum  whereas 
heretofore  they  had  been  taking  the  maximum 
and  an  additional  supply  above  that.  Some  fac¬ 
tories  which  have  been  buying  coal  on  the  open 
market  as  well  as  taking  full  contract  require¬ 
ments  have  not  only  stopped  buying  but  have 
ordered  the  regular  contractors  to  suspend  ship¬ 
ments.  About  the  only  explanation  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  which  seems  at  all  reasonable  is  that  the 
steam  users  had  the  same  belief  as  others  in 
the  probability  of  a  serious  interruption  of  coal 
supply.  They  knew  that  cars  were  short  and 
they  knew  the  almost  desperate  position  in  which 
the  railroads  were.  As  a  consequence,  a  great 
deal  of  their  extraordinary  buying  of  coal  in 
October,  November  and  December  was  for  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  At  present  the  market  is  re¬ 
lieved  of  any  danger  of  coal  famine.  The  steam 
users,  appreciating  the  changed  technical  position 
of  the  market,  have  begun  to  release  their  storage 
idles  to  consumption.  That  brings  not  only  a 
let-up  in  precautionary  buying,  but  it  lessens  the 
demand  for  current  use.  This  reaction  in  the 
steam  trade  has  not  had  any  marked  influence 
upon  prices. 

Another  factor  in  the  steam  trade  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  buyers  toward  present  and  future  prices. 
It  is  an  axiom  of  business  never  to  buy  on  a 
falling  market.  Steam  users  are  business  con¬ 
cerns,  which,  of  course,  adhere  to  this  axiom. 
Knowing  the  technical  position  of  the  market  a 
great  many  of  them  believe  it  to  be  a  falling 
market,  consequently  are  withholding  orders  until 
their  need  is  more  urgent  than  at  present. 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  that  the  re¬ 
tail  market  cannot  be  forced.  Of  course,  some 
domestic  coal  is  produced  to  get  other  sizes  and 
this  coal  must  be  sold.  When  this  coal  seeks 
a  market  it  finds  the  retailers  stocked  to  the 
limit  with  very  little  of  current  demand,  with  no 
definite  assurance  of  cold  weather  ahead  and 
with  a  disposition  to  get  a  decided  bargain  if 
any  coal  is  bought.  For  the  first  time  in  years, 
the  Chicago  market  cannot  be  moved  by  any 
consideration  of  price.  To  quote  the  best  coal 
at  $1  or  $1.25  will  not  increase  the  sales  ten 
cars  over  what  would  be  sold  if  the  producers 
held  for  $1.50  to  $1.75.  If  the  buyer  has  any 
need  for  coal  he  will  pay  a  good  price.  The 
only  sensible  thing,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
to  curtail  production. 

Cancellation  of  orders  for  anthracite  coal, 
which  was  the  feature  of  last  week’s  market,  has 
increased  merely  because  the  dealers  have  no 
place  in  which  to  store  any  more.  Wholesale 
companies  are  not  getting  much  coal  by  all-rail 
and  have  very  little  left  on  their  docks,  but  such 
as  is  available  is  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  cur¬ 
rent  demand.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  however, 
there  is  any  surplus  of  anthracite. 

The  only  coal  in  the  market  which  is  not  over¬ 
abundant  is  smokeless.  Supply  and  demand  there 
are  just  about  at  a  balance  as  to  mine  run  with, 
however,  supply  making  headway  on  demand  in 
lump  and  egg.  As  a  consequence,  mine-run  is 
firm  at  $1.50  to  $1.60;  lump  and  egg  is  uncertain 
between  $1.75  and  $2. 

Hocking  Valley  coal  is  in  no  very  strong  de¬ 
mand  regardless  of  light  previous  shipments.  The 
surplus  noted  in  the  last  two  reports  has  been 
cleaned  up  to  a  measurable  extent  and  prices  arc 
steady  at  $1.75  on  such  business  as  is  being  done. 


The  larger  companies  are  supplying  the  demand 
nearer  home  and  are  not  over-urging  the  Chicago 
trade. 

Splint  coal  in  box  cars  is  finding  a  good  de¬ 
mand  to  the  west  at  fair  prices.  The  same  coal 
in  open  cars  sold  in  Chicago  is  sacrificed  to 
move  any  surplus  which  collects. 

Franklin  county  coal  is  influenced  equally  by 
the  Chicago  and  the  western  situation.  In  the 
west  there  has  been  steady  cold  weather  for  two 
weeks  without  apparently  getting  rid  of  the  sur¬ 
plus.  In  Chicago  there  has  been  a  surplus  and 
no  cold  weather.  As  a  consequence  there  is  no 
demand  and  prices  are  what  panic  stricken  pro¬ 
ducers  are  willing  to  accept.  There  are  reports 
of  some  sales  at  $1.25  for  lump  and  in  the  west 
some  coal  has  even  been  sold  for  $1.10.  In 
Chicago  the  price  holds  from  $1.60  to  $1.75  for 
the  better  grades  and  anywhere  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50  for  the  off  grade. 

Carterville  operators  have  restricted  produc¬ 
tion,  thus  saving  the  market  from  a  break.  Better 
grade  producers  are  holding  at  from  $1.40  to 
$1.50,  but  coals  substituted  for  Carterville  are 
sold  at  a  less  figure. 

Sullivan  county,  Indiana,  operators  have  been 
holding  for  $1.75  for  their  domestic  coal,  refus¬ 
ing  to  make  sales  unless  they  got  that  figure. 
They  haven’t  picked  up  a  very  stiff  volume  of 
business  from  Chicago  at  those  prices ;  the  move¬ 
ment  on  contract,  however,  has  been  fair. 

Springfield  domestic  lump  is  quoted  all  the  way 
from  $1.25  to  $1.50  with  sales  of  the  latter  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  scarce. 

Mine  run  and  steam  lump  coal  forced  upon 
the  open  market  have  gone  off  five  to  ten  cents 
a  ton.  Not  enough  business  has  been  done  to 
really  change  the  situation.  Screenings,  because 
of  the  small  production  of  lump,  have  advanced 
from  five  to  ten  cents,  being  quoted  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  for  the  better  grades  all  the  way  from 
ninety  cents  to  $1. 

The  coke  market  has  held  steady  as  to  price, 
but  is  quiet  as  to  volume  of  sales.  Gas  house 
coke  has  gone  off  in  price  to  $5.85. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  on  shipments  direct  from  the  mines  are 
as  follows : 


Franklin  County — 

Chicago 

Mines 

Lump  . 

Egg  . 

. 2.20@2.30 

$1.50@1.75 

1.50@1.75 

1.15@1.25 

.90@1.00 

1.50@1.75 

1.50 

Screenings  . 

No.  1  nut  . 

. 1.90@2.05 

.  2.55@2.80 

.  2. .55 

.  2.30 

1.25 

Harrisburg — 

Domestic  lump  and  egg  .  . . . 

Steam  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 

No.  1  nut  . 

. 2.55@2.80 

.  2.45 

.  2.20@2.30 

.  2.55 

1.50@1.75 

1.40 

1.15@1.25 

.9001.00 

1.50@1.75 

1.50 

No.  3  nut  . 

.  2.30 

1.25 

Carterville — 


Lump  . 

2.55 

1.50 

Egg  . 

2.55 

1.50 

No.  1  washed . 

2.80 

1.75 

No.  2  washed  . 

2.55 

1.55 

Springheld — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.32 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

2.12 

1  80 

Mine-run  . 

1.97 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

.  1.62@1.67 

.8()(®  .85 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump  . 

2.42 

1.55 

3-inch  lump  . 

2.32 

1.45 

5-inch  egg  . 

2.37 

1.50 

3-inch  egg  . 

2.27 

1.40 

Mine-run  . . 

.  2.02@2.07 

1.1501.20 

Screenings  . 

1.77 

.90 

‘Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.27 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

2.17 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

1.97 

1.20 

Screenings  . 

1.62 

.85 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 

Mine-run  . 

.  3.5503.65 

1.50  01.60 

Lump  and  egg . 

,  3.8004.05 

1.7502.00 

Valley  Smokeless — 

Mine-run  . 

.  3.5503.65 

1.50  01.60 

Lump  and  egg . 

,  3.8004.05 

1.7502.00 

Smokeless  (B.  &  O.  and  Tug  River) — 


Mine-run  . 

_  3.5503.65 

1.50  01.60 

Lump  and  egg . 

1.7502.00 

Hocking  Valley — 

114 -inch  lump  . 

_  3.1503.40 

1.50  01.75 

Kanawha — 

iK-inch  lump  . 

_  3.4003.65 

1.50  01.75 

Coke— 

Connellsville  . 

_  6.5006.75 

Wise  county  . 

By-product,  egg  and  stove.  ... 

By-product,  nut  . 

_  6.75  0  6.00 

Gas-house  . 

*These  prices  are  on  No.  8  and  5  vein  coal.  No.  4 
coal  ranges  10  to  16  cents  higher. 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 


Pittsburgh  Trade. 

Only  a  Decided  Change  of  Weather  Can 
Prevent  a  Serious  Break  in  Coal 
Prices  at  Pittsburgh. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  23. 

Unless  some  different  brand  of  weather 
makes  its  appearance  soon,  there  will  be  some¬ 
thing  different  to  report  in  the  condition  of 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  trade.  At  die  moment, 
however,  the  stiffness  for  a  long  time  a  feature 
of  the  trade  here,  has  lost  none  of  its  quality, 
though  present  conditions  are  not  as  promis¬ 
ing  for  a  continuance  as  they  might  be. 

The  small  stretches  of  real  winter  have  been 
so  well  interspersed  with  soft,  warm  weather, 
that  some  buyers  are  beginning  to  lose  the 
anxiety  that  was  common  some  time  ago. 
Railroads  are  able  to  get  the  consigned  coal 
through  in  fine  shape,  and  it  is  beginning  to 
fill  up  the  consumers’  storage  capacity.  While 
coal  enroute  was  slow  in  being  delivered, 
buyers  saw  no  reason  for  stopping  shipments 
from  the  mines,  but  now  great  quantities  are 
landing  at  the  consumers’  doors,  resulting  m 
a  show  of  independence.  Therefore,  probably 
the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  trade 
at  this  time  is  a  real  drop  in  temperature. 

In  domestic  circles  the  stopping  of  regular 
shipments  is  most  noticed.  Here,  more  than 
in  any  other  quarter,  will  cold  weather  bring 
the  coal  selling  up  to  an  active  pitch.  Many 
retail  dealers  find,  as  usual,  that  householders 
will  not  permit  their  coal  to  be  put  in  during 
warm,  soft  weather,  so  the  mines  are  in  turn 
asked  to  hold  up  loaded  coal. 

Practically  every  road  is  able  to  supply  all 
the  empties  needed  at  the  mines,  some  even 
being  in  a  position  to  store  idle  cars  on  sid¬ 
ings.  This  unusual  state  of  affairs  in  the 
month  of  January  can  be  traced  to  weather 
:onditions.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  the  coal 
men  are  looking  forward  hopefully  to  snow, 
zero  temperature,  and  all  the  accompanying 
fixings,  which  are  needed  to  maintain  present 
market  prices. 

The  spot  market  is  not  a  very  big  issue  in 
present  business,  the  steam  trade  evidently 
iiaving  all  the  coal  it  needs  for  a  little  while. 
Prices  of  course,  have  not  dropped,  and  the 
Jetermination  to  forestall  such  an  event  takes 
form  in  promises  to  cut  production  when  the 
need  is  felt.  Some  unconsigned  coal,  and 
coal  that  has  been  countermanded,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  district.  So  far  production  has 
not  been  lowered  a  great  deal,  but  such  a 
move  is  looked  for  in  case  no  other  con¬ 
tingency  arises  to  better  market  conditions. 

All  sizes  of  coal  are  slow  moving  in  the 
□pen  market,  with  domestic  lump  and  slack 
perhaps  the  least  active.  Prevailing  quota¬ 
tions  on  all  coal  are  well  maintained,  despite 
the  lessened  interest  shown  in  prompt  de¬ 
liveries.  Slack  will  average  $1.10  on  such 
limited  sales  as  are  reported.  This  price,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  least  bit  more  demand, 
should  go  no  lower,  while  some  sellers  be¬ 
lieve  there  will  be  a  few  cents  to  add  to  it 
soon.  We  know  of  sales  at  a  lower  figure 
than  quoted  above,  but  they  are  neither 
numerous  enough  nor  of  sufficient  tonnage  to 
affect  prices. 

Spot  run  of  mine  stands  at  $1.30;  three- 
quarters  at  $1.40,  and  inch  and  one-quarter  at 
$1.55.  These  are  the  prices  most  in  use,  and 
are  therefore  quotable  as  the  normal  market. 

Contracting  is  going  forward  well,  gener¬ 
ally,  next  season’s  needs  being  planned  for 
at  the  established  figures  in  use  all  this  winter 
season.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  out¬ 
come  of  next  year’s  business  from  a  financially 
profitable  point  of  view.  Lake  coal  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  year  will  be  a  momentous  one,  both  in  ton¬ 
nage  handled  and  in  returns. 


The  Coke  Trade. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  to  tell  about  the 
:oke  situation  this  week  aside  from  the 
noticed  tendency  toward  softness.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  due  to  several  things,  one  of  them 
being  the  open  weather,  another  the  excellent 
shipping  facilities,  and  another,  brought  about 
by  botn  of  these  conditions,  the  fullness  of 
the  stocks  of  the  consumers.  It  is  pretty  well 
known  that  many  of  the  users  of  coke  had 
been  figuring  on  a  decrease  of  supply  and  un¬ 
suitable  weather  for  transportation  about  .  this 


time,  and  therefore  took  precautions  to  get  a 
stock  ahead.  Now,  with  little  to  warrant 
further  buying,  consumers  are  resting  easy 
and  letting  things  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  feeling  is,  we  imagine,  that  these  buyers 
believe  they  can  replenish  on  short  notice. 

In  contract  circles,  negotiations  are  not 
many.  Buying  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time  past,  and  the  principal  users  have  made 
their  arrangements  for  the  year  or  half  year. 
Those  furnace  interests  that  are  now  asking 
prices  and  taking  figures  here  and  there,  are 
not,  for  the  most  part,  ready  to  take  on  a 
contract.  Many  are  simply  feeling  the  pulse 
of  the  coke  market  with  an  idea  of  going  in 
when  very  favorable  prices  are  found.  The 
present  low  prices  of  pig  iron,  as  compared 
with  the  coke  prices,  keeps  a  number  of  users 
of  coke  from  buying. 

A  week  ago  the  average  price  of  spot 
furnace  coke  was  $4.  At  this  time,  however, 
it  is  difficult  for  the  producers  to  get  this 
amount  regularly.  More  often  than  not,  $3.90 
marks  the  price  of  spot  sales,  and  this  week’s 
quotation  therefore  stands  at  that  figure.  Spot 
foundry  also  shows  a  lower  price  by  about 
ten  cents,  making  the  quotation  about  $4.15. 
A  higher  price  than  this  is  obtained  at  times, 
but  the  present  market  does  not  warrant  this 
as  a  rule. 

Contract  prices  remain  practically  the  same 
as  previously  quoted,  all  being  based  on  the 
length  of  term. 


Charleroi  Property  Sold. 

The  Charleroi  Coal  Company  property,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  1,200  acres,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Com¬ 
pany  by  the  Carnegie  Coal  Company  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  This  mine  has  been  idle  for  three 
years,  before  which  time  its  product  was 
principally  used  by  the  glass  plant  then  at 
Charleroi.  Rumors  have  been  heard  for  two 
years  or  more  regarding  the  changing  of 
ownership  of  this  coal,  and  many  negotia¬ 
tions  have  been  made  in  that  time.  Now  it 
is  reported  that  the  new  owners  will  remodel 
and  improve  the  plant  and  soon  be  ready  to 
produce  coal.  The  old  tipple  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  plans  for  new  top  works  and 
modern  haulage  system  involving  about  $150,- 
000  are  under  way.  Practically  all  this  coal 
will  go_  to  the  northwest  markets,  through  the 
Carnegie  Dock  Company’s  docks  at  Duluth 
and  at  Superior.  It  is  expected  that  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  Charleroi  mine  will  be  brought  up 
to  600,000  tons  annually.  This  coal  holding 
is  a  particularly  valuable  one,  being  in  the 
Youghiogheny  gas  coal  field,  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  river. 


Indianapolis  Market. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  23. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  coal  market  in  Indiana  is 
listless.  The  continued  warm  weather  has  hurt 
the  business  more  than  anything  else  that  could 
have  happened.  Some  mines  are  being  closed 
down,  as  there  is  practically  no  demand  for  do¬ 
mestic  coal.  There  is  less  doing  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  the  demand 
for  domectic  is  generally  booming.  Prices  nat¬ 
urally  are  lower  than  usual,  but  the  operators 
generally  are  shrewd  enough  not  to  send  free 
coal  to  the  market.  Screenings  are  scarce  and 
are  stronger  than  any  other  grade  of  coal,  but  the 
demand  for  them  it  not  sufficient  to  make  busi¬ 
ness  good.  The  car  supply  is  not  very  good,  but 
it  doesn’t  make  much  difference  for  the  reason 
that  the  operators  art  not  being  pressed  for  coal. 

The  warm  weather  has  enabled  the  dealers  to 
keep  plenty  of  coal  on  hand  and  generally  they 
have  a  good  stock.  Conditions  are  liable  to  be 
unfavorable  to  the  operators  for  the  next  month 
at  least.  Even  if  tliere  should  be  a  cold  snap 
the  prices  are  not  liable  to  go  up  very  much 
unless  the  car  supply  should  prove  inadequate. 
Very  little  coal  is  being  moved  into  Indiana  from 
the  eastern  fields  and  very  little  Indiana  com¬ 
paratively  is  being  sent  to  Chicago  and  other 
markets  outside  the  state.  The  operators,  job¬ 
bers  and  dealers  generally  have  concluded  that 
they  may  as  well  try  to  become  philosophical  and 
take  the  situation  gracefully. 

The  following  prices  are  being  quoted  by  the 
wholesalers ; 

F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Indiana —  Mines.  Indianapolis. 

No.  4  mine-run  . $1.05@1.10  $1.65@1,60 

Nos.  6  and  6  mine-run. .  1.00@1.05  l.S0@1.5S 

lli-incb  steam  coal .  1.20@1.30  1.70@1.80 
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Nut  .  1.20@1.30  1.70@1.80 

Egg  .  1.40@1.50  1.9n@2.00 

2 yj -inch  domestic  .  I40@l..‘j0  l.P0@2.0(l 

4  and  5-inch  domestic .  1.50@160  2.00@2.10 

No.  4  screenings . 75@  .80  1.25@1.30 

Nos.  5  and  C  screenings . 70@  .75  1.20@1.26 

Brazil  block  .  2.10@2.20  2.60@2.70 

No.  I  washed  coal .  2.00  2.50 

No.  2  washed  coal .  1.75  2.25 

No.  5  mine-run  (southern  Indi¬ 
ana  field)  .  1.05@1.10 


Indiana  Field  Notes. 

There  has  been  no  clash  between  the  miners 
and  operators  in  the  Indiana  legislature  as  yet. 
Two  or  three  bills  have  been  introduced  regulat¬ 
ing  the  manner  of  taxing  coal  lands,  but  no 
measures  are  pending  that  will  cause  trouble  be¬ 
tween  the  operators  and  the  miners. 

Phil  Penna,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Operators’ 
Association,  and  A.  M.  Ogle,  Jr.,  of  the  Vandalia 
Coal  Company,  have  been  here  this  week  repre¬ 
senting  the  Indiana  coal  men  on  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  employers  and  employes  in  framing 
up  a  workman’s  compensation  bill.  An  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  reached  on  a  bill  following  pretty 
closely  the  Ohio  law.  Penna  says  that  it  is  not 
compulsory.  It  will  have  a  state  insurance  fea¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  up  to  the  employers  to  participate. 
If  he  participates  he  binds  his  employes  to  it  and 
if  they  sue  for  damages  after  he  contributes  to 
the  insurance  fund  they  cannot  recover  from  it. 
The  state  insurance  rates  will  be  higher  than 
those  now  charged,  but  many  employers  are 
favoring  the  bill.  The  rate  will  be  fixed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  amount  of 
damage  paid  for  death  is  $3,400.  The  bill  prob¬ 
ably  will  become  a  law. 


St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  23. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  weather  has  certainly  been 
most  trying  to  a  coal  man’s  nerves.  Most  of 
the  month  has  been  like  May.  It  has  turned 
cold  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time  but  just  about 
the  time  a  few  orders  begin  to  come  in  the 
sun  comes  out  bright  and  warm  and  “spills 
the  beans.”  Domestic  coal  has  been  nearly 
impossible  to  move  and  a  number  of  mines 
have  shut  down  for  lack  of  orders.  Prices 
are  way  off  on  everything. 

Carterville  and  Franklin  county  have  had  a 
terrific  slump  and  have  been  offered  at  much 
cheaper  prices  at  the  mines  than  the  northern 
coals  such  as  Staunton  or  Springfield. 

Standard  coal  is  very  slow  indeed  and  about 
all  that  is  moving  is  going  on  steam  contracts. 
Cars  are,  of  course,  plentiful  everywhere  now. 

The  screenings  market  is  pretty  stiff  but  is 
not  as  good  as  it  should  be  considering  the 
very  light  make  of  lump. 

Hard  coal  is  a  drug  on  the  market  for  all 
the  larger  sizes.  Tremendous  receipts  of  egg. 
grate  and  stove  have  been  reported  within  the 
last  week  or  so.  Chestnut  is  still  very  scarce. 

Coke  is  the  one  thing  that  continues  to  hold 
up.  The  demand  is  excellent  and  prices  very 
firm. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows: 


fi-inch  lump  . 

. $1.20 

$1.72 

2-inch  lump  . 

.  1.00 

1.52 

Mine-run  . 

. 85 

1.37 

Steam  nut  . 

. 80 

1.32 

2-inch  screenings  . 

1.12 

Mt.  Olive  or  Staunton — 

6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.65 

2.17 

3*inch  lump  . 

.  1.30 

1.82 

Steam  nut  . 

. 90 

1.42 

Screenings  . 

. 75 

1.27 

Trenton— 

O-inch  lump  or  egg . 

.  2.00 

2.52 

3.'c2  nut  . 

2.52 

Carterville — 

fi-inch  lump  or  egg . 

.  1.35 

2.02 

3.x2  nut  . 

.  1.30 

1.97 

Mine-run  . 

1.87 

Screenings  . 

. 85 

1.52 

Franklin  County — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg . 

2.17 

3x2  nut . 

.  1.40 

1.97 

Screenings  . 

. 85 

1.52 

Anthracite — 

7.46 

7.20 

Facr  . . 

7.20 

6.96 

Coke — 

5.60 

5.60 

Smokeless  lump  or  egg . 

Smokeless  lump  or  egg . 

5.25 

The  prices  {.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Oranitt  City,  Madi¬ 
son  or  Venice,  Illinois,  are  20  cents  per  ton  Ipwer  tbSD 
St.  Louis  prices  on  Illinois  coal. 
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Cincinnati  Trade. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  23. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — From  a  condition  of  stringency 
that  was  the  most  annoying  and  disheartening  to 
a  state  of  abundance  of  supply  w'as  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  local  dealers  this  w'eek.  With  the 
river  rampaging  and  reaching  a  flood  height  which 
cut  off  the  elevators  and  put  the  river  traffic 
completely  out  of  business  and  with  the  big  rail 
source  of  supply  cut  off  because  of  the  break  in 
the  span  over  the  Gyandotte  river  on  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  Railway,  there  was  much  heavl 
scratching  and  brain  torturing  in  order  to  fill  con¬ 
tracts  and  keep  accounts  alive  where  big  fac¬ 
tories  and  industrial  enterprises  were  concerned. 
The  fickle  old  Ohio  river  started  to  fall  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Gyandotte  bridge  was  placed 
in  commission  and  now  the  w'hole  situation  has 
again  assumed  an  even  tenor. 

While  coal  is  being  taken  across  the  Gyandotte 
bridge  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  temporary 
structure  that  serves  as  a  bridge,  the  traffic  from 
that  direction  is  not  by  any  means  in  good  work¬ 
ing  shape.  As  soon  as  the  engineers  in  charge 
of  the  work  announced  that  the  structure  was 
ready  for  transportation  eighty-five  cars  of  coal 
were  tediously  sent  across.  The  cars  were  taken 
one  by  one  and  given  a  start  on  one  side  and 
•  ere  slid  on  a  down  grade  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  And  this  is  the  process  still  being 
used.  About  forty  cars  a  day  have  been  sent 
west  since  the  line  was  opened.  By  detouring 
over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  east  of  Huntington 
about  700  empties  were  sent  to  the  mines  during 
the  absolute  tie  up. 

With  this  coal  coming  to  this  point  the  steam 
outlook  W'as  relieved  of  its  tensity.  While  there 
has  been  no  great  softening  as  to  price  for  spots 
the  demand  has  weakened  because  of  the  increased 
supply. 

General  expression  given  by  local  operators  is 
to  the  effect  that  there  must  be  a  better  price  for 
contracts.  Mr.  Richardson  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Company  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  future  contracts  would  have  to  be  made  at  a 
better  figure  than  last  year’s  prices.  He  said  that 
coal  must  be  mined  and  sold  at  a  commercial 
profit  and  the  last  year’s  business  would  not  show 
any  great  amount  of  money  made.  Another 
feature  of  the  upward  trend  of  prices  was  the 
fact  that  the  tidewater  business  has  been  of  such 
a  strength  to  demand  a  different  line  up  for  fu¬ 
ture  business.  He  said  that  contracts  made  local¬ 
ly  during  the  January  to  January  business,  which 
showed  a  fair  increase,  was  indicative  of  the  trend 
of  the  trade. 

The  domestic  trade  has  softened  to  a  great 
degree.  Most  of  the  yards  are  holding  a  heavy 
stock  at  present  and  sales  are  not  of  any  great 
volume,  with  scattering  orders  only  being  filled. 
The  prices  have  not  changed  from  those  noted  in 
these  columns  last  week. 

Another  big  tow  arrived  in  this  city  from  up 
the  river  this  week  and  w'ill  replenish  the  yards 
and  elevators  which  were  reduced  in  stock  on 
hand  by  the  increased  demands  after  the  flood. 
The  tow  started  from  up  the  river  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  crest  of  the  high  w'ater  and  had  an 
interesting  journey  down  the  swollen  river. 

Retail  merchants  who  took  advantage  of  the 
misfortunes  of  others  during  the  high  water  w'erc 
given  a  healthy  scoring  by  Police  Judge  Fricke 
on  this  side  of  the  river  and  by  the  Newport, 
Ky.,  officials  on  the  other.  Two  offenders  were 
before  the  police  judge  and  he  lectured  them  and 
handed  out  stiff  fines  which  would  have  kept  the 
men  in  jail  for  some  time,  but  were  remitted  on 
promise  of  future  better  behavior.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river  one  dealer  tried  to  palm  off 
3,400  pounds  as  a  two-ton  load  and  was  jerked 
up  with  a  short  arm  jab  by  the  police.  He  was 
made  to  give  up  a  matter  of  600  pounds  on  all 
coal  he  had  delivered  to  relief  stations  before  his 
bills  were  paid.  Such  tactics  as  these  only  work 
a  detriment  to  the  coal  trade  and  bring  down  the 
ire  of  the  public  to  the  dealers  who  will  be  and 
are  straight. 


Cincinnati  Trade  Notes. 

G.  H.  Caperton  of  the  New  River  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  was  in  this  city  for  a  business  visit. 

Robt.  H.  Gruschow,  vice-president  of  the  Eu¬ 
reka  Coal  Company,  Chicago,  w'as  a  local  visi¬ 
tor.  ' 

C.  F.  Lemmon  of  the  Chicago,  Wilmington  & 
Vermillion  Coal  Company  was  a  caller  at  the 
Smokeless  offices  this  week. 

E.  M.  Mancourt  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  who  is  the  general  western  manager  with 


headquarters  in  Chicago,  visited  the  local  offices 
this  week. 

In  the  local  Federal  court,  Paul  J.  Hawes,  a 
coal  dealer  at  Xenia.  Ohio,  went  into  bankruptcy 
last  week.  He  schedules  liabilities  of  $3,260  and 
assets  of  $813,  The  liabilities  are  all  secured. 

Receiver  Ferris  has  filed  his  report  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Dominion  Coal 
Company  since  his  appointment.  October  14,  1912. 
The  receipts  aggregated  $21,616  and  disburse¬ 
ments  $8,224. 

J.  P.  Walsh,  vice-president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Company,  was  a  mid-week  visitor.  He  in¬ 
spected  the  damage  wrought  to  the  river  equip¬ 
ment  of  his  company  and  found  that  the  reports 
of  the  conditions  had  not  been  exaggerated. 

The  annual  supper  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  goodly 
number  of  coal  men  whose  official  organization 
is  a  part  of  it.  Among  those  present  were 
Messrs,  McVeigh,  Moriarty,  Magee,  Colter,  Hood, 
IMenges,  Reilly  and  Hatfield. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  “get  together’’  meetings 
of  the  new  Coal  Exchange  was  held  at  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Men’s  Club  last  Saturday  night.  Some  of 
the  members  had  an  indefinite  idea  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  organization  and  all  were  at  liberty 
to  question  the  supporters  of  the  movement  as  to 
what  the  aims  and  objects  were.  Talks  were 
given  by  W.  J.  IMagee,  president,  and  R.  A.  Col¬ 
ter. 

There  has  been  a  reorganization  of  the  Avon 
Coal  Company  and  an  increase  of  its  capital 
stock  from  $150,000  to  $200,000,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio.  D. 
McLaren  remains  the  president  of  the  company 
and  T.  A.  White  succeeds  A.  Cunningham  as 
vice-president.  The  other  officers  have  been  re¬ 
elected.  The  company  will  operate  mines  at  Ac- 
conoville,  Logan  county,  W.  Va. 

Local  operators  are  rather  on  the  qui  vive  be¬ 
cause  of  a  report  that  D.  A.  Thomas,  the  Welch 
Coal  operator,  may  be  a  visitor  to  this  section  and 
this  city.  Report  has  it  that  he  contemplates  ex¬ 
tensive  purchases  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
coal  lands.  If  he  should  visit  Cincinnati,  un¬ 
doubtedly  steps  will  be  taken  to  entertain  him 
and  show  him  that  this  city  is  the  western  out¬ 
let  gateway  for  most  of  the  coal  mined  in  that 
section. 


Cleveland  Trade. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  23. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — ’Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no 
one  good,  and  by  the  same  token  no  general 
act,  however  beneficient,  but  what  works  a 
hardship  somewhere.  Coal  dealers  are  won¬ 
dering  where  the  market  would  have  been  were 
it  not  for  the  floods  which  devastated  the 
Ohio  valley  during  the  past  fortnight.  The 
floods  came  between  the  market  and  a  bad 
break.  This  is  not  saying  that  the  market  is 
now  strong,  because  it  is  not.  Buying  has 
been  very  slight  owing  to  the  e.xtremely  mild 
weather  and  various  other  circumstances. 
There  is  more  soft  coal  on  the  market  than 
the  dealers  know  what  to  do  with  and  there 
has  been  some  deviation  from  the  prices  quoted 
in  this  article. 

Hard  coal  continues  to  be  scarce  and  the 
mild  weather  has  certainly  been  a  blessing  to 
the  hard  coal  operators  who  are  way  behind  their 
normal  output.  It  is  estimated  that  every 
householder  has  so  far  used  two  tons  less  of 
hard  coal  this  winter  than  in  former  years, 
and  two  tons  of  course  multiplied  by  all  those 
that  use  this  clean  fuel,  amounts  to  a  great 
many  tons. 

The  coal  rate  to  Lake  Michigan  has  not  yet 
been  fixed  though  options  at  thirty-five  cents 
have  been  taken  on  a  great  deal  of  tonnage. 
It  is  expected  that  this  matter  will  be  settled 
some  time  during  the  present  week  and  vessel 
owners  are  confidently  hoping  that  the  rate 
to  the  leading  Lake  Michigan  ports  will  be 
thirty-five_  cents.  In  all  probability  it  will. 

Quotations  are  as  follows; 


Pocahontas — 

Lump  . . 

Egg  . . . 

Run-of-mine  . 

Slack  . 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

34-inch  lump . 

]t4-inch  lump  . 

Run-of-mine  . 

Slack  . 

Massillon — 

114 -inch  lump  . 

Washed  nut  . 

Slack  . . ,., 


Mine. 

Cleveland. 

$3.35 

3.35 

2.85 

2.50 

2.10 

2.30 

2.00 

1.95 

.  2.50 

2.95 

2.95 

1.65 

Middle  District — 

44-inch  lump . 

1  l4-inch  lump . 

G-inch  lump  . 

Run-of-mine  . 

Slack  . 

Cambridge — 

44-inch  lump  . 

■i}4-inch  lump  . 

Kun-of-mine  . 

Slack  . 


1..S.) 

1.50 

1.80 

1.2.'> 

1.20 


1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

1.0.> 


2.o; 

2.2( 

2.51 

i.o: 

1.0( 


2. it 
2.2( 
2.01 
1.0! 


Toledo  Market. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  January  23. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  continued  open  weather  in 
this  section  is  bound  to  have  its  effect  on  the 
coal  market  and  there  has  been  something 
of  a  slump  in  prices  during  the  past  week 
The  demand  for  domestic  coal  is  extremely 
light  as  most  dealers  seem  to  be  fairly  well 
supplied  and  the  extremely  soft  weather  has 
precluded  any  drain  upon  their  resources  be¬ 
yond  what  was  easily  foreseen.  Steam  coal 
is  also  a  little  weak.  The  extremely  mild 
weather  has  made  it  possible  for  railroads  tc 
work  up  the  supply  of  coal  cars  to  be  some¬ 
where  near  the  demand  and  shipments  are 
coming  along  in  good  shape.  There  is  little 
complaint  here  of  car  shortage  at  this  time 
and  the  yards  are  fairly  clear.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  falling  off  noticed  in  rural  trade 
ow'ing  to  bad  roads  of  some  sections  making 
it  next  to  impossible  for  farmers  to  get  to 
and  from  the  city  with  heavy  loads. 

There  is  some  complaint  of  an  inability  tc 
secure  adequate  supplies  of  hard  coal  as  most 
of  these  supplies  seem  to  be  sent  east  where 
the  need  is  deemed  greater  than  here.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  chestnut  coal  are  extremely  low  al¬ 


though  nobody  is  really  out.  Dealers  here, 
however,  declare  that  anthracite  supplies  are 
much  lower  than  is  usual  here. 

Prices  as  quoted  on  this  market  follow. 

■Smokeless —  Toledo.  Mines 

Lump  and  egg . $  ,1.70  .$  2.2r 

Aline-run  .  2.95@3.20  1.50@].7; 

Hocking — • 

Mine-run  .  2.20  1.2C 

Lump  . 2.50  1.5C 

.34-inch  lump  .  2.40  ].4f 

Nut  .  2.25  1.2£ 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg .  S.GO  2.6C 

Nut  .  ,3.25  2.2.' 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump  .  3.25  2.2.5 

Nut  .  2.8.5  1.85 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  .  3.00  1.7.5 

Kanawha  splint  .  2.85  1.05 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.50  1.2.1 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block .  3.25  2.00 

Massillon — ■ 

Lump  .  3.25  2.50 

Washed  nut  .  3.25  2.50 

Youghiogheny — • 

Mine-run  .  2.50  1.25 

44-inch  steam  lump  .  2.00  1.35 

Pittsburgh  No.  S — 

1  44 -inch  lump  .  2.35  1.35 

44-inch  lump  .  2.25  1.25 

Mine-run  .  2.15  1.15 

Blossburg  Smithing— 

Prepared  size  .  3.45  2.00 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.45  2.00 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2.15  1.15 

44-inch  lump  .  2.25  1 .25 

144-inch  lump  . 2.35  2.35 

Cannel  lump  .  4.45  3.00 

Cannel  egg  .  3.95  2.50 

Ohio  cannel  block  .  4.10  3.25 


Toledo  News  Notes. 

J.  D.  Meyers,  formerly  of  Toledo,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Weible  Coal  Company  at  Delphos, 
Ohio. 

George  Davis,  of  the  Victoria  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  a  visitor  at  To¬ 
ledo  coal  offices  today. 

A.  V.  Roberts,  general  sales  agent  for  the 
Souters  Coal  Company  of  Cleveland,  made  a 
business  trip  to  Toledo  today. 

Mr.  Diebele,  salesman  for  the  Glen  Alum 
Fuel  Company,  Cincinnati,  was  a  Toledo  caller 
this  week. 

W.  M.  Whitmore,  a  well-known  coal  dealer 
of  Daj'ton,  Ohio,  is  seriously  ill  at  his  home 
in  that  city,  having  been  confined  to  his  bed 
for  the  past  two  weeks. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pe.xton.  wife  of  Thomas  M. 
Pexton,  well-known  west  side  coal  dealer  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  died  at  their  home  in  that  city 
recently  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  The 
remains  were  interred  in  Woodland  cemetery, 
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Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Neu.,  January  — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)— The.  coal  market  in  and  around 
Omaha  is  very  quiet  at  the  present  time;  in 
fact  there  is  scarcely  any  demand  in  the 
wholesale  market. 

In  the  absence  of  available  chestnut  hard 
coal,  there  is  still  some  buying  in  the  stove 
size,  at  a  premium  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
cents.  Egg  size  is  plentiful  and  has  been  sold 
in  instances,  at  below  circular.  The  anthracite 
situation  is  getting  easier,  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  moderate  weather,  and  the  demand  is 
growing  lighter. 

Best  grade  Franklin  county.  Ill,  coal  is 
obtainable  at  the  low  price  of  $1.65  mines, 
with  but  very  light  buying;  while  lower 
grades  frdm  the  various  Illinois  fields,  con¬ 
tinue  to  flood  the  over-stocked  market,  and  to 
be  disposed  of  at  sacrifice  prices. 

The  market-  is  somewhat  firmer  on  Kansas 
nut  and  steam  coal,  although  prices  have  been 
shaded  since  a  week  ago.  The  buying  seems 
only  for  immediate  consumption,  for  which 
the  supply  is  adequate. 

Local  retailers  report  light  sales  on  most 
all  kinds  of  coal,  and  in  most  instances,  have 
complete  stocks  that  would  take  a  number  of 
days  of  severe  weather  to  reduce. 

Some  Iowa  coal  is  being  handled,  and  al¬ 
though  there  seems  to  be  no  excess  on  the 
market,  sales  are  light. 

Very  little  Arkansas  coal  is  moving  into 
Omaha. 

If  the  open  weather  continues,  further  de¬ 
crease  in  price  is  inevitable,  in  view  of  the 
large  amount  of  coal  on  hand  locally. 

Market  prices  are  about  as  follows: 


Franklin  County — 

Mine. 

Omaha. 

fi-inch  lump . 

$3.90(®4.05 

(i-inch  egg  . 

3.90(®4.05 

3  inch  nut  . 

3.90(84.05 

Carterville  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

3.75 

6-inch  egg  . 

3.75 

3-inch  nut  . 

^.7  a 

Standard  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

3.50 

6-inch  egg  . 

3.50 

3-inch  nut  . 

3.50 

Springfield  District — 

e-inch  lump  .  1.25  3.30 

6-inch  egg  .  1.25  3.30 


Iowa — 

Lump  . 

Nut  . 

3.05 

Mine-run  . 

2.66 

1.70 

3.60 

Steam  . 

Southern  Kansas — 

Lump  . 

Nut  . 

Slack  . 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

Lump  . 

Broken  sizes  . 

6.85 

Wyoming — 

Lump  . 

Nut  .  ■ 

6.65 

Colorado,  Maitland  and 
Liimn  . 

Routt  Counties — 

Nut  . 

Mr.  C.  M.  Moderwell  of  Chicago  visited  Omaha 
last  week  on  his  western  trip. 


Detroit  Market. 


Detroit,  Midi,  January  2:',.— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)  Once  more  local  coal  shippers  and 
jobbers  are  anticipating  that  the  advent  of  near 
\\inter  weather  tbis  week  will  help  strengthen 
the  trade,  which  has  been  evincing  a  softening 
tendency  of  late. 

With  c.oal  carrying  roads  entering  Detroit  all 
free  from  embargoes  and  with  most  of  the  coal 
whicli  has  been  held  up  on  their  sidings  en-routc, 
cleared  away,  the  quantity  delivered  here  ha.s 
i)cen  a  little  greater  than  was  necessary  to  meet 
the  active  demand,  the  result  being  that  in  some 
instances  prices  are  reported  to  have  been  shaded 
off.  notably  in  the  case  of  Hocking,  sales  of  lump 
having  been  reported  below  $2  and  of  other  sizes 
at  proportionate  reductions. 

The  colder  temperature  now  here  is  expected 
to  impart  a  bracing  effect  by  stimulating  demand 
and  also  by  preventing  cancellation  of  orders 
from  retailers,  which  has  been  one  of  the  proli- 
lems  that  local  shippers  as  yet,  have  been  unable 
to  solve  to  the  extent  of  finding  a  definite  pre¬ 
ventive. 

In  general  there  is  good  demand  for  both 
steam  and  domestic  coal,  which  is  being  well  met 
by  the  amount  of  coal  arriving  here  and  little 
or  no  surplus  of  unsold  product  has  accumu¬ 
lated  to  complicate  the  situation. 

Shippers  are  still  showing  indifference  in  the 


matter  of  contracting  for  tonnage  to  handle  coal 
by  tlie  lake  route  after  the  oiiening  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  The  vessel  owners  and  managers  main¬ 
tain  their  demand  that  a  thirty-five  cent  rate  be 
paid  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Michigan  ports 
and  there  have  been  rumors  that  small  blocks  of 
coal  have  lieen  placed  at  that  rate,  which  is  an 
advance  of  five  cents  over  the  1912  carrying 
charge.  These  reports  apparently  lack  confirma¬ 
tion  and  if  the  higher  rate  has  been  given  it  has 
not  yet  been  made  applicable  to  shipments  that 
would  establish  thirty-five  cents  as  the  going 
rate. 

Although  the  quantity  of  anthracite  arriving 
in  Detroit  is  not  large  it  seems  to  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements  or  has  done  so  during  the  moderate 
weather  of  that  portion  of  the  winter  that  has 
passed.  Shippers  say  the  retailers  are  buying 
very  cautiously  and  in  apparent  fear  that  they 
will  become  overstocked.  Consumers  who  put 
in  a  few  tons  at  the  coming  of  cold  weather 
have  been  using  their  fuel  as  economically  as 
conditions  would  permit  and  many  of  them  still 
have  a  good  supply  on  hand.  This  is  causing 
a  noticeable  diminution  of  the  usual  volume  of 
January  orders  for  replenishing  coal  bins. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows : 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  0.  B. 

West  Virginia  Gas — 

Mines 

Detroit 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

_ $1.15@1.25 

$2.55@2.G5 

Mine-run  . . 

_  1.05@1.15 

2.45@2.55 

Slack  . 

Open 

West  Virgina  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . 

_  2.00 

2.60 

Three-quarter  . 

_  1.25@1.35 

2.65@2.75 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.00@1.15 

1.40@2.55 

Nut,  pea  and  slack  . 

Open 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg  . 

Open 

Nut  . 

Open 

Mine-run  . 

Open 

Slack  . 

Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

...  .  1.25@1.35 

2.40(®2.60 

Mine-run  . 

.  .  .  .  1.05@1.15 

2.20@2.80 

Slack  . 

Open 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump  . 

_  2.00 

3.15 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

-  1.65 

2.80 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.35 

2.50 

Nut,  pea  and  slack  . 

...  Open 

Open 

Washed  egg  coal  . 

.  .  .  .  2.00 

3.15 

Washed  nut  coal  . 

_  1.85 

3.00 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.75 

3.90 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

-  1.75 

2.90 

Mine-run  . 

.  ...  1.60 

2.75 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Lump  . 

_  2.40 

3.S0 

Egg  . 

_  1.50 

2.90 

Nut,  pea  and  slack  . 

Open 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump.... 

1.50 

2.90 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.40 

2.80 

Slack  . 

Open 

Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  January  23. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — A  very  gratifying  business  is  reported  in  . 
every  branch  of  the  coal  business  as  a  result  of 
moderately  cold  weather  and  snow.  Local  retail¬ 
ers  are  seemingly  having  all  the  business  they 
can  well  take  care  of. 

The  output  of  all  districts  this  week  will  com¬ 
pare  very  favorably  with  that  of  last  week. 
Trinidad,  Walsenburg  and  Canon  City  mines  have 
all  been  running  full  time  for  the  past  ten  days 
in  response  to  a  good  country  demand  for  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal.  Lignite  production  was  on  a  par 
with  other  mines  until  the  beginning  of  this 
week,  and  were  running  overtime  for  several 
days  to  keep  up  with  the  brisk  demand.  Those 
mines  are  now  reporting  a  shortage  in  box  cars 
for  loading,  and  this  will  curtail  the  output  some¬ 
what  until  relief  is  afforded. 

Lack  of  cars  is  again  apparent  in  the  Routt 
county  district.  Those  mines  ran  full  time  all 
of  last  week  but  will  make  not  more  than  half 
lime  this  week  on  account  of  the  lack  of  cars 
for  loading.  Union  Pacific  cars  are  scarce  and 
no  Burlington  cars  are  obtainable.  This  lack  of 
cars  promises  to  be  almost  as  annoying  for  a 
time  at  least,  as  it  was  three  months  ago.  The 
Burlington  office  at  Omaha  has  instructed  all 
its  agents  to  send  no  more  cars  for  coal  loading 
to  Colorado  connecting  lines  until  further  notice 
and  that  all  boxes  must  lie  held  for  grain  loading 
to  the  east.  Stock  cars  were  promised  in  lieu 
of  box  cars  for  coal  loading,  but  they  are  not 
being  furnished.  It  is  said  that  this  condition 
promises  to  continue  for  the  next  three  weeks, 
or  until  the  grain  movement  as  a  result  of  stack 
threshing,  is  over. 

The  demand  from  the  country  is  very  good, 
even  from  New  Mexico  points;  and  one  large 
operating  concern  is  beginning  shipments  into 
Old  Mexico.  Regardless  of  the  heavy  output  of 


lump,  there  is  an  actual  shortage  of  lignite  slack. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  of  no  arrivals  of 
Routt  county  slack  from  January  3d  to  Janu¬ 
ary  11,  on  account  of  a  wreck  on  the  Moffat  road. 
Prices  are  unchanged,  however,  and  the  bitu¬ 
minous  demand  is  easy. 

Mine  prices  for  lignite  lump  are  $2.55  to  $2.80. 
Mine  run  is  held  at  $1.65  to  $1.75. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


Baltimore,  January  23. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — As  the  weather  has  fluctuated,  so  has 
the  coal  market  here.  Summer  one  day  and 
winter  the  next;  poor  coal  movement  and 
rising  prices  one  day  and  a  flood  to  tide  and 
a  slumping  price  list  the  following  twenty- 
four  hours.  Not  that  one  has  had  absolute 
bearing  on  the  other,  although  the  effect  on 
the  coal  market  of  weather  conditions  is  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  admitted. 

Probably  the  largest  factor  in  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  has  been  the  car  situation.  One  day 
reported  good  at  this  or  that  mine,  it  is  re¬ 
versed  the  following.  As  a  whole  the  supply 
of  cars  is  much  better  than  was  the  case 
several  weeks  ago,  but  still  is  not  all  that 
might  be  desired. 

In  relation  to  production,  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion  is  also  cutting  a  considerable  feature. 
There  are  mining  interests  with  headquarters 
here  who  will  admit  privately  that  they  .would 
not  be  able  to  care  for  a  full  car  supply  were 
the  allotment  to  reach  them.  In  this  relation 
there  has,  therefore,  been  a  pretty  full  move¬ 
ment  as  compared  with  actual  production  from 
at  least  a  proportion  of  mining  properties.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  undoubtedly  some 
operations  that  could  do  much  better  in  the 
tonnage  shipped  were  cars  available  as  re¬ 
quired. 

Predictions  are  freely  made  that  the  month 
of  February  will  be  a  big  one  at  tide  here. 
From  the  number  of  charters  that  are  being 
reported  both  for  coal  carrying  and  for  general 
mechandise  shipment  a  big  business  is  prom¬ 
ised  along  bunker  lines,  outside  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  consignment  coal.  The  vessel  supply 
is  good,  however,  and  charter  rates  remain 
steady. 

The  anthracite  business  is  showing  some¬ 
thing  of  a  lull,  although  there  is  still  plenty 
for  immediate  handling  to  keep  the  trade 
busy.  Warm  weather  has  undoubtedly  cut 
down  the  amount  of  household  consumption, 
and  the  fellow  with  coal  in  his  bins  finds  that 
he  has  more  there  than  is  usually  the  case  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  there  will  be 
less  end-season  buying  to  help  out  the  fellow 
that  bought  the  usual  amount  of  coal  for 
winter  but  who  usually  runs  a  little  bit  short 
as  spring  approaches.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  considerable  element  that  bought 
coal  from  month  to  month  this  year,  and  this 
will  mean  considerable  late  buying.  While 
conditons  are  healthy  for  the  coal  man,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  great  rush 
now,  and  stock's  on  hand,  except  for  certain 
sizes  in  isolated  cases,  are  fairly  liberal. 

The  major  interest  at  present  in  the  coal 
situation  here  is  therefore  with  bituminous 
coals.  That  market  has  had  some  range,  a 
difference  being  noted  at  various  offices.  For 
fair  grade  fuels  sales  are  reported  at  from 
$1.70  to  $1.85.  It  is  thought  that  these  figures 
may  hold  for  some  little  time  now,  unless 
there  is  injected  into  the  situation  some  un¬ 
expected  element. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

President  Jerre  Wlieelwright  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Company  is  on  a  visit  north, 
looking  over  conditions  in  New  York  and 
New  England. 

C.  11.  Smith,  Formerly  of  the  Davis  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  and  vico-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Durham  Coal  &  Iron 
Company,  was  again  a  visitor  to  this  city  last 
week. 

B.  F.  Bush,  now  head  of  the  Gould  railroad 
properties,  renewed  old  acquaintances  iiere 
also.  As  head  of  the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  and  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad 
in  (lays  gone  by  he  made  a  host  of  friends. 

C.  W.  Hendley  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  in  a  long- 
drawn  out  suit  for  collection  on  a  refusal  to 
take  part  of  a  coal  shipment,  was  this  week 
awariled  a  verdict  of  $1,286  in  the  local  courts, 
against  J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
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Buffalo  Market. 


Buffalo,  January  23. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Continued  mild  weather  has  served  to 
put  a  check  on  the  anthracite  trade,  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  temperature  conditions  has  frightened  dealers 
and  in  many  instances  they  are  sending  in  orders 
to  have  shipments  for  which  they  were  a  week 
ago  very  impatient,  reconsigned.  It  is  believed, 
that  with  January  nearly  gone,  there  is  little 
probability  of  very  much  really  cold  weather,  and 
they  have  no  desire  to  load  up  until  they  know 
pretty  nearly  what  developments  are  to  be.  On 
the  other  hand  the  sales  agents  “wink  the  other 
eye”  and  express  the  belief  that  February  and 
March  will  give  these  optimists  something  seri¬ 
ous  to  think  about.  There  has  been  absolutely 
no  activity  at  this  port  in  the  direction  of  winter 
loading.  There  appears  a  general  opinion  pre¬ 
vailing  that  the  opening  carrying  rates  on  the 
lakes  will  be  the  same  as  last  season  and  prac¬ 
tically  no  tonnage  is  being  contracted  for. 

An  interesting  condition  is  presented  by  the 
action  of  the  government  in  seizing  a  portion 
of  the  property  on  which  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western  trestles  stand,  and  putting  a 
company  of  soldiers  from  Fort  Porter  in  charge. 
Of  course  as  nothing  is  doing  at  the  trestles  no 
particular  annoyance  is  caused  to  the  railroad 
by  this  action,  but  unless  the  difficulty  finds  legal 
settlement  before  the  opening  of  navigation,  the 
shipping  problem  for  this  company  which  handles 
the  heaviest  tonnage  of  any  Buffalo  shipper,  will 
be  somewhat  complicated. 

Reports  from  Boston  and  other  eastern  ports 
are  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  anthracite  to  sup¬ 
ply  immediate  needs  is  being  received.  There, 
too,  the  mild  weather  has  served  to  allay  serious 
apprehensions  of  a  coal  famine. 

Local  retail  dealers  are  now  supplying  a  hand  to 
mouth  trade,  but  should  the  weather  show  an 
inclination  to  a  pronounced  change,  they  would 
find  themselves  in  rather  poor  condition  to  meet 
the  demand  certain  to  be  made  upon  them.  No 
change  is  reported  in  the  bituminous  market,  an 
occasional  small  deal  being  about  all  that  the 
independent  dealers  have  to  report,  while  the 
regulars  have  all  the  business  they  care  for  in 
supplying  contract  customers. 


M.  D.  Flannagan,  coal  and  ore  agent  of  the 
Lake  Shore  at  Cleveland;  James  Webster,  state 
traffic  manager  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
of  Chicago;  N.  L.  Duke,  traffic  manager  of  the 
D.,  L.  &  W. ;  Ira  M.  Hubbel,  general  freight 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central  and  C.  M. 
Booth,  freight  agent  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  at 
Detroit,  have  been  here  this  week,  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  over  traffic  rates.  Their  findings  have  not 
yet  been  made  public. 


Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation. 

Philadelphia,  January  23. — Thirty-eight  elec¬ 
tric  companies,  scattered  through  boroughs  and 
townships  in  Lehigh,  Northampton  and  surround¬ 
ing  counties  in  the  anthracite  coal  region,  were 
authorized  to  combine  and  merge  into  the  Lehigh 
Navigation  Electric  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  in  Harris¬ 
burg  last  week.  This  action  completes  the  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements  started  a  year  ago  by  the  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company  for  the  control  of  nearly 
all  the  electric  lighting,  electric  power  and  trolley 
lines  of  a  large  section  of  the  coal  regions. 

The  great  combination,  started  through  a  plan 
to  utilize  the  great  culm  banks  of  the  Coal  & 
Navigation  Company.  It  was  decided  that  culm 
could  be  used  to  generate  electric  power  for  the 
company’s  mines.  So  successful  were  the  tests 
made  that  the  plans  were  extended,  so  that  elec¬ 
tric  power  could  be  supplied  for  towns,  and  later 
it  was  decided  that  it  could  also  be  used  for  op¬ 
erating  trolley  lines. 

It  was  necessary  however,  for  separate  com¬ 
panies  to  be  organized  in  each  borough  and  town¬ 
ship  which  needed  electric  light  and  power,  so 
that  each  company  could  obtain  a  franchise  from 
its  particular  township  or  borough.  Thirty-eight 
corporate  communities  organized  companies,  in 
which  the  stock  was  held  by  the  stockholders  of 
the  Coal  &  Navigation  Company.  As  soon  as  all 
of  them  were  organized  and  the  franchises  for 
lighting  and  power  granted,  the  Lelugh  Navigation 
Electric  Company  was  formed,  taking  over  all  the 
stock  of  the  smaller  companies.  It  has  a  capital 
of  $3,700,000.  When  the  state  authorities  ap¬ 
proved  the  merger  yesterday,  the  new  company 
became  operative. 


For  nearly  a  year  the  new  company  has  been 
building  an  immense  power  plant  at  Hauto,  Pa., 
close  to  the  parent  company’s  principal  mines.  The 
great  plant  will  be  able  to  send  its  electric  cur¬ 
rent  as  far  as  150  miles,  but  it  is  not  expected 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  transmit  it  such  a 
great  distance.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  boroughs 
and  townships  in  the  merger  are  within  sixty 
miles  of  the  new  power  plant. 

The  underlying  principle  on  which  the  whole 
plan  is  based  is  the  fact  that  electricity  can  be 
carried  over  wires  cheaper  than  coal  or  culm  can 
be  transported  by  rail  or  boat.  This  fact  was 
discovered  in  connection  with  the  investigations 
into  the  usefulness  of  culm  as  fuel  for  making 
electric  power.  According  to  officials  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  combination  of  these  two  facts — the  use 
of  culm  and  the  cheapness  of  electric  transmis¬ 
sion — will  enable  the  new  company  to  sell  its 
electricity  much  cheaper  than  any  company  which 
would  have  to  transport  its  fuel  from  the  coal 
fields  in  cars.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  more 
economical  to  buy  from  a  company  forty  miles 
away  than  to  erect  an  electric  lighting  plant  in  a 
town  forty  miles  from  the  coal  fields. 


Connellsville  Coke  in  1912. 


The  shipments  of  coke  from  both  the  upper 
and  lower  Connellsville  regions  in  1912 
amounted  to  20,000,873  tons,  making  a  new  high 
record.  The  previous  high  record  was  19,999,- 
326  tons  in  1906,  and  the  next  highest  was  19,- 
029,058  tons  in  1907.  In  the  ensuing  depression 
of  1908  the  shipments  were  nearly  cut  in  half. 
In  the  last  four  years  all  the  loss  has  been 
made  up  with  a  small  margin  over. 

The  shipments  in  1912  were  very  regular 
throughout  the  year,  the  lowest  month  being 
February,  with  1,560,182  tons,  and  the  highest 
October,  with  1,782,302  tons,  so  that  although 
the  year’s  shipments  exceed  all  previous  an¬ 
nual  records,  no  new  records  for  single  months 
were  made. 

The  shipments  by  months,  as  reported  by 
the  Connellsville  Courier,  for  five  years  follow; 


1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tan. 

1,546.892 

1,194,047 

1,952,406 

1,205,650 

742,096 

Feb. 

1.560,182 

1,302,098 

1,787,164 

1,143,187 

810,436 

March 

1,747,959 

1,621,301 

1,922,575 

1,185,814 

841,059 

-April 

1,697,734 

1,419,369 

1,754,654 

1,144,751 

772,915 

May 

1,776,415 

1,343,879 

1,527,515 

1,235,044 

759,813 

Tune 

1,635,824 

1,299,295 

1,544,964 

1,429,289 

722,307 

Tuly 

1,564,377 

1,257,820 

1,446,294 

1,605,937 

856,843 

Aug. 

1,704,307 

1,355,774 

1,464,060 

1,641,287 

752,492 

Sept. 

1,555,483 

1,394,752 

1,390,140 

1,704,919 

975,600 

Oct. 

1,782,302 

1,424,232 

1,450,717 

1,821,444 

1,030,552 

Nov. 

1,736,888 

1,385,626 

1,252,979 

1,835,745 

995,807 

Dec. 

1,692,510 

1,335,974 

1,196,436 

1,832,465 

1,100,030 

Total 

20,000,873  : 

16,334,174 

18,689,722  17,785,832  : 

10,700,022 

The  average  price  of  coke  at  the  ovens  in 
1912  was  $1.92  per  ton  and  the  gross  revenue 
from  the  total  shipments  was  $38,401,676.  This 
has  been  exceeded  in  a  number  of  years  when 
shipments  were  smaller  but  average  prices 
much  higher.  As  long  ago  as  1903,  when  the 
shipments  were  only  13,345,230  tons,  but  the 
average  price  $3,  the  total  value  at  the  ovens 
was  $40,035,906.  In  1905  the  shipments  were 
17,896,526  tons,  the  average  price  $2.26  and 
total  value  $40,446,149.  In  1906  the  total  ship¬ 
ments  of  19,999,326  tons,  at  an  average  price  of 
$2.75,  yielded  $54,998,146.  The  banner  year  in 
value  was  1907,  when  19,026,058  tons  at  $2.90 
yielded  $55,184,268.  The  average  price  in  1909 
was  $2  and  the  total  value  $35,571,664,  and 
in  1910  the  average  was  $2.10,  and  the  total 
$39,248,416.  In  1911  the  comparatively  small 
shipments  of  16,334,174  tons  and  the  low  price 
of  $1.72  yielded  a  total  revenue  of  $28,094,780. 

The  actual  production  of  coke  in  1912  was 
20,032,275  tons,  as  against  shipments  of  20,- 
000,873  tons.  Of  the  total  production  12,040,- 
838  tons  were  from  the  furnace  ovens  and 
7,991,473  tons  from  the  merchant  ovens. 

The  range  of  prices  in  the  year  was  very 
great.  As  compared  with  the  average  for  the 
year  of  $1.92,  contracts  were  made  for  delivery 
in  the  first  half  at  $1.55,  while  the  second  half 
delivery  contract  coke  ranged  as  high  as  $2.50. 
Spot  coke  has  advanced  to  $4  and  higher.  Con¬ 
tracts  for  delivery  in  the  first  half  of  1913  have 
been  very  much  higher  than  for  the  last  half 
of  1912,  and  have  advanced  from  a  minimum 
of  $2.50  to  above  $3. 


The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  are  just 
finishing  a  new  2,000-ton  breaker  at  Archbald. 
It  has  been  over  a  year  in  building,  and  will 
prepare  the  coal  from  a  large  virgin  field.  It 
is  said  that  the  D.  &  H.  Company  have  in 
Archbald  more  unmined  coal  than  in  any  other 
town  in  Lackawanna  or  Luzerne  county. 


Connellsville  Coke 


The  Connellsville  coke  production  for  the  week 
ending  Saturday  last  shows  a  very  satisfactory 
gain  over  the  previous  week,  but  the  operators 
do  not  expect  any  improvements  this  week  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Greek  Christmas 
week,  and  there  are  a  number  of  workmen  of 
the  Greek  faith  in  the  region.  Production  shows 
a  gain  of  25,000  tons  fairly  divided  between  the 
merchant  and  furnace  interests,  the  record  being 
as  follows : 


Week —  Furnace  Merchant  Total 

lanuary  4  . 227,882  156,382  384,204 

December  28  . 213,437  145,568  359,005 


Gain  .  14,385  10,814  25,199 


The  opinion  is  general  in  steel  circles  that  the 
present  capacity  will  be  insufficient  to  supply  the 
1913  demand  if  the  plants  now  in  existence  are 
operated  to  their  full  capacity;  that  the  furnace 
capacity  is  insufficient  to  furnish  the  necessary 
pig  iron;  and  finally,  that  the  coke  production 
is  insufficient  to  keep  the  present  blast  furnace 
capacity  employed.  The  iron  and  steel  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  present  is,  in  fact,  regulated  not  by 
the  capacity  of  its  plants,  but  by  the  coke  pro¬ 
duction.  There  is  new  construction  in  steel  mills, 
but  little  in  coke  plants. 

Our  reports  show  that  there  are  6,000  ovens 
idle  in  the  two  regio'ns.  Most  of  these  ovens 
are  idle  on  account  of  labor  shortages,  but  many 
of  them  cannot  be  operated  because  the  coal 
is  so  far  exhausted  that  there  cannot  be  mined 
enought  to  make  a  full  run.  The  situation  cer¬ 
tainly  calls  for  the  erection  of  new  plants  and  the 
development  of  new  coal  territory,  and  this  is 
being  commenced  in  the  Greene  county  field. 

Shipments  for  the  week  aggregated  11,397  cars, 
distributed  as  follows :  Pittsburgh  district,  4,248 
cars;  to  points  west  of  Pittsburgh,  6,252  cars;  to 
points  east  of  the  Connellsville  region,  897  cars. 
Compared  with  the  shipments  of  the  previous 
week,  this  shows  an  increase  of  320  cars  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  shipments,  an  increase  of  250  cars  in  west¬ 
ern  shipments  and  an  increase  of  192  cars  in 
eastern  shipments,  making  a  total  increase  of 
762  cars. 

The  number  of  active  ovens  in  the  region  was 
increased  by  the  blowing  in  of  20  at  Nellie;  40 
at  Thomas;  25  at  Cyrilla;  10  at  Millsboro  and  6 
scattering,  total,  101.  And  decreased  by  the 
blowing  out  of  28  scattering  ovens  throughout 
the  region,  making  a  net  increase  of  73  ovens. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  ovens 
in  operation,  production  and  shipments  for  the 
corresponding  week  from  1906  to  date : 

Ovens  in  Output  Ship. 


Year.  Blast  Tons  Cars 

1913  . 32,840  384,204  11,397 

1912  . 28,093  307,906  9,095 

1911  . 22,540  281,885  7,538 

1910  . 36,272  449,082  13,743 

1909  . 22,556  252,058  6,944 

1908  . 12,610  128,838  5,326 

1907  . 31,837  410,934  14,995 

1906  . 29,653  376,978  14,570 


Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top. 


The  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Mountain 
Railroad  &  Coal  Company  issues  the  follow¬ 
ing  statment  of  the  amount  of  coal  trans¬ 
ported  over  the  road  for  the  week  ending 
January  16,  and  previously  during  the  year: 


Broad 

Cumber- 

Top 

land 

Coal. 

Coal. 

Total. 

Week  Tan.  16,  1913 . 

. 22,836 

10,945 

33,782 

Cor.  week  in  1912 . 

. 15,104 

8,168 

23,272 

Total  for  the  year  1913 . 

. 59,811 

21,661 

81,473 

Cor.  period  in  1912 . 

. 36,909 

21,599 

58,509 

Total  for  week . 

33,782 

Increase  for 'week . 

10,509 

Total  am’t  shipped  to  date . 

81,473 

Increase  to  date . 

22,964 

Hite  &  Rafetto  are  making  extensive  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Philadelphia  offices,  having 
added  additional  space  and  moved  from  the 
rear  rooms  to  front  rooms  on  the  seventh 
floor  of  the  Stephen  Girard  building.  The  en¬ 
trance  is  changed  to  716  from  which  room 
other  offices  enter  and  all  are  now  outside 
rooms  with  full  daylight  in  all  of  them. 


William  J.  Nicolls  announces  that  he  is  mov¬ 
ing  his  offices  from  the  Pennsylvania  building 
to  Suite  217  in  the  Lafayette  building  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets,  where  he 
will  deal  in  both  bituminous  and  anthracite 
coals  as  heretofore.  His  new  telephone  num¬ 
ber  is  Lombard  752. 


<[0.  4] 
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New  York  Trade. 

Springlike  Weather  Makes  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  Situation  Easy — Bituminous 
Takes  a  Slump. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
New  York,  January  23. 

The  almost  springlike  weather  which  has 
irevailed  for  weeks  now,  has  so  decreased 
he  consumption  of  domestic  anthracite,  that 
iremium  prices  are  in  many  sections  unobtain- 
ble.  While  considerable  premium  coal  is  still 
leing  offered,  buyers  are  hard  to  find.  Only 
hose  dealers  in  remote  sections,  who  have 
.een  unable  to  obtain  company  coal  at  the 
ircular  prices,  are  paying  premiums  for  do- 
nestic  coal  at  this  time.  Those  sections  that 
ire  paying  premium  prices,  are  remote  sec- 
ions  of  New  England  and  some-  points  in 
Zanada,  where  for  one  reason  or  another  ship- 
nents  of  company  coal  have  not  been  heavy. 
\.t  tidewater,  sales  of  premium  coals  are  few 
md  far  between.  . 

There  is  an  active  call  for  all-rail  coal,  and 
he  entire  production  of  the  companies  is  be- 
ng  applied  on  orders,  some  of  which  have 
lecn  on  their  books  for  months. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  days  of  premium 
:oals  have  past,  as  a  week  or  more  of  severe 
veather  would  undoubtedly  so  reduce  the 
tocks  of  many  retailers,  that  they  would  be 
ompelled  to  buy  coal  for  quick  delivery  for 
eplenishing  stocks.  However,  the  tidewater 
narkets  are  now  so  well  provided  with  com- 
lany  coal,  that  it  is  believed  that  they  will 
le  able  to  take  care  of  the  trade  throughout 
he  remainder  of  the  winter  without  having 
o  purchase  from  the  shippers  who  are  de- 
nanding  premiums.  The  all-rail  dealers  are 
lot  so  fortunate. 

Production  is  fairly  up  to  normal  this  week, 
)Ut  one  or  two  mines  being  affected  by  strikes, 
rhe  only  sizes  that  are  long  are  the  small 
luckwheats,  rice  and  barley  being  in  such 
leavy  supply,  principally  at  tidewater,  that  it 
s  not  advisable  in  some  instances  to  pay 
reight  on  same.  Some  of  the  mining  corri- 
janies  ara  said  to  be  throwing  some  of  their 
iarley  into  the  culm  piles,  having  no  place  to 
stock  it.  and  not  caring  to  take  the  chance 
H  sacrificing  it  at  tidewater.  During  the  past 
several  weeks,  some  lots  of  barley  have  sold 
It  New  York  tidewater  at  less  than  the  freight 
rate.  One  lot  sold  recently  at  95  cents,  the 
ireight  being  $1.20.  Pea  coal  is  bringing  pre¬ 
miums  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents.  The 
average  tidewater  price  is  around  $4.2'5.  Good 
grades  have  sold  up  to  $4.50.  Those  who  are 
offering  premium  domestic  sizes  at  tidewater, 
are  asking  $5.75  to  $6  for  stove,  $5.50  to  $6 
for  chestnut,  while  egg  is  selling  at  the  com¬ 
pany  circular,  at  $5.20  to  $5.25.  Early  this 
week,  a  cargo  of  premium  ep^g  is  said  to  have 
sold  at  tvrenty-five  cents  under  the  circular. 
The  holder  did  not  care  to  run  the  risk  of 
paying  demurrage. 

No.  1  buckwheat  sells  at  $2.35  to  $2.75,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  port  and  grade;  rice  from  $1.90 
to  $2.25  and  barley  from  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Of  the 
latter  there  is  a  heavy  accumulation.  Mild 
weather,  and  the  fact  that  some  large  steam 
plants  are  said  to  be  using  other  fuels  in  the 
place  of  barley,  are  given  as  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  inactivity  of  this  size. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  last  week  there 
was  a  big  break  in  bituminous  prices,  due  to 
the  increasing  accumilation  of  coal  at  tidewater 
points.  The  mines  were  operating  on  better 
time,  and  as  receipts  began  to  increase  at  tide¬ 
water,  holders  of  coal  began  to  seek  cover. 
Prices  in  most  instances  broke  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  ton,  and  this  week  the 
market  is  just  about  steady  at  the  range 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  situation  is  some  easier  at  Hampton 
Roads.  Coal  is  just  a  little  bit  more  plentiful, 
but  still  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  take 
prompt  care  of  vessels  that  are  reporting  for 
cargoes.  Due  to  the  open  winter,  car  service 
has  been  better,  and  transportation  to  tide  has 
been  unusually  prompt.  On  account  of  the 
breakdown  of  a  bridge  in  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  some  Kanawha  coal  was  diverted  to  tide¬ 
water. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  fields,  production  is  at 
a  better  rate  than  for  some  time  past.  Car 
supply  is  better  and  more  coal  is  being  shipped 
to  the  various  markets.  Mine  prices  have  been 


reduced  in  keeping  with  tidewater  prices.  This 
week  coal  is  offered  in  the  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  regions  at  $1.40  to  $1.75,  according  to 
grade.  Most  sales  range  from  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

The  New  River  and  Pocahontas  shippers 
and  selling  agents  are  said  to  be  talking  of 
making  $3  the  standard  price  at  Hampton 
Roads,  allowing  a  discount  of  fifteen  cents  a 
ton  from  April  1st  to  October  1st  to  those 
firms  or  consumers  who  will  take  coal  for 
stocking  purposes.  This  plan  has  not  been 
definitely  settled,  but  it  is  understood  that 
quite  a  number  of  the  shippers  favor  it.  This 
will  mean  an  advance  of  about  fifteen  cents 
a  ton  over  last  wear’s  contract  prices.  Con¬ 
tracts  on  New  River  and  Pocahontas  coal  will 
be  taken  only  until  December  31,  1913.  This 
is  to  make  contracts  terminate  with  the  calen¬ 
dar  year. 

At  New  York  tidewater  ports,  there  is  an 
ample  supply  of  free  coals,  which  accounts 
for  the  weakness  of  the  market,  and  the  slump 
which  came  last  week.  While  some  coal  has 
been  offered  the  last  few  days  as  low  as  $2.95 
a  ton,  most  of  the  sales  have  been  around  $3 
to  $3.25.  Good  "rades  of  Clearfield  coal  are 
to  be  obtained  at  $3.05  to  $3.10.  As  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  increase  in  supplies  at  tidewater. 
South  Amboy  daily  reports  shows  about  1,100 
cars  of  bituminous  coal  standing,  as  against 
five  and  six  hundred  cars  some  weeks  ago. 

The  Vessel  Situation. 

Coastwise  vessel  rates  show  just  a  little  up¬ 
ward  trend,  due  to  the  heavier  offerings  of 
coal  at  the  lower  ports.  There  is  an  advance 
of  five  to  ten  cents  a  ton  in  some  instances 
over  rates  previously  quoted.  We  quote  cur¬ 
rent  rates  of  freight  as  follows;  From  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  to  Boston,  eighty  to  ninety  cents; 
to  points  east  of  Boston,  $1  to  $2;  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Boston,  seventy  to  ninety  cents ;  to 
Portland,  $1.25;  to  Portsmouth,  $1.2'5;  to  Sears- 
port,  $1.75;  to  Sound  points,  seventy-five  to 
ninety  cents;  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
ninety  cents;  to  Providence,  seventy  to  eighty 
cents;  to  New  Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty- 
five  cents;  to  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport, 
thirty-five  to  forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 


Prices  on  spot  coals 

per  gross  ton 

are : 

N.  Y. 

F.  0.  B. 

Somerset  County-- 

Harbor. 

Mines. 

Best  grades  . 

. $3.25 

$1.65 

Medium  grades  . 

1.60 

Ordinary  . 

1.50 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein  . 

.  3.35 

1.75 

Cheaper  grades  . 

.  3.25 

1.65 

Clearfield  County — - 

Best  grade  . 

.  3.20 

1.60 

Ordinary  grades . . 

.  3.05 

1.50 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade . 

.  3.10 

1.60 

Medium  grade  . 

1.55 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein . 

.  3.20 

2.10 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  3.15 

1.50 

Best  gas,  lump . 

Best  grade,  run-of-mine. ... 

1.40 

1.40 

Gas  slack  . 

1.20 

New  England  Trade. 


Boston,  January  16. — {Special  Correspondence.) 
— The  continuation  of  springlike  weather  has 
caused  a  noticable  weakening  in  wholesale  prices 
of  independent  anthracite  during  the  past  week. 
Dealers  handling  these  coals  have  taken  losses 
ranging  from  twelve  and  one-half  to  20  cents  a 
ton  rather  than  carry  them  longer.  The  losses 
as  a  rule  were  comparatively  small,  however,  for 
the  amount  of  tonnage  that  has  changed  hands 
has  represented  demurrage  coal  of  which  there 
has  not  been  a  great  deal. 

While  the  anthracite  market  is  largely  a  weath¬ 
er  one,  the  fact  that  the  big  company  coal  re¬ 
ceipts  have  increased,  has  had  more  or  less  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  price  for  independent  kinds., There 
is  no  established  basis  upon  which  the  independent 
coal  market  can  be  cjiioted,  for  prices  have  fluc¬ 
tuated  widely.  Judging  from  sales  made  within 
the  past  three  or  four  days  the  average  price 
received  for  egg  seems  to  be  about  six  dollars 
and  sixty-five  cents  a  ton.  Cargo  lots  of  stove 
anti  nut  have  sold  in  Boston  and  Salem  harbors  at 
six  dollars  and  eighty  cents  a  ton,  and  in  some 
cases  more  and  in  others  for  less.  One  of  the 
largest  independent  dealers  says  he  has  a  cargo 
due  in  a  day  or  so,  which  he  will  have  to  sell  at 
seven  dollars  a  ton  to  make  his  ten  cents  a  ton 
profit,  but  he  admits  that  he  will  not  secure  this 
figure  unless  the  weather  grows  considerably 
colder. 

Buyers  of  anthracite  are  holding  off  in  hopes 
that  prices  will  go  still  lower.  Should  the  tem¬ 


perature  fall  there  would  undoubtedly  be  an  ac¬ 
tive  buying  movement,  for  most  of  the  inland 
points  are  still  short  of  desired  sizes  of  anthracite. 
Local  dealers  are  considerably  at  sea  regarding 
the  future.  One  dealer  who  has  just  returned 
from  New  York  claims  he  could  not  place  an  or¬ 
der  there  for  200,000  tons  for  future  delivery. 
This  same  dealer  a  month  ago  placed  an  order 
for  two  sizable  cargoes  for  immediate  shipment, 
but  never  received  the  coal,  and  says  he  doubts 
very  much  if  he  ever  does.  The  uncertainty  seems 
to  be  over  the  ability  of  the  big  companies  to  fill 
future  orders.  Dealers  are  waiting  to  see  what 
the  smaller  producers  are  going  to  do.  Under 
the  old  agreement  the  small  fellow  always  found 
an  outlet  for  his  production,  especially  for  the 
small,  undesirable  sizes  was  always  furnished 
with  plenty  of  coal  cars  and  knew  absolutely  just 
what  his  profit  would  be  on  every  car  of  coal 
shipped.  Under  the  recent  ruling  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  the  big  and  small  com¬ 
pany  agreements  cannot  stand.  Then,  too,  the 
labor  situation  at  the  mines  is  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Some  of  the  local  trade  feel  that  there 
will  have  to  be  a  readjustment  of  agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  miner  and  the  mine  owner,  and  that 
serious  trouble  may  come  February  1st,  if  the 
hoisting  engine-men  refuse  to  join  the  union. 

Indications  are  that  the  mines  will  produce  a 
large  amount  of  anthracite  this  month  and  that 
most  of  it  will  be  distributed  at  eastern  points. 
Following  are  the  receipts  of  anthracite  at  Bos¬ 
ton  for  1912,  and  comparisons  (in  tons)  : 


1912.  1911.  Decrease. 

By  water  . 1,554,156  1,881,767  327,611 

By  rail  .  164,976  101,173  *63,803 


Total  . 1,719,132  1,982,940  263,808 


’Increase. 

The  weakness  in  anthracite,  and  the  slightly 
increased  receipts  of  bituminous  by  water,  have 
had  their  influence  on  soft  coal  prices.  New 
River  and  Pocahontas  coals  have  sold  recently  at 
three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  f.  o.  b. 
loading  ports,  which  is  about  twenty-five  cents  a 
ton  below  prices  ruling  a  week  or  ten  days  ago. 
At  Mystic  Wharf  the  same  grades  of  bituminous 
have  brought  four  dollars  a  ton,  and  in  some 
instances  five  cents  a  ton  more.  It  is  generally 
believed  here  that  the  decline  in  prices  is  but 
temporary,  for  New  England  as  a  whole  is  still 
in  urgent  need  of  soft  coal,  and  many  of  the 
shippers  are  far  behind  in  contract  deliveries. 
The  amount  of  spot  coals  offering  is  still  com¬ 
paratively  small.  Stocks  in  storage  plants  along 
the  coast  are  small.  Pennsylvania  soft  coals  have 
declined  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  other  grades.  The  best  Pennsylvania 
can  now  be  had  at  $2  a  ton  at  the  mines ;  from 
that  prices  run  down  to  $1.50  a  ton  according  to 
the  quality  of  offerings.  Pennsylvania  shippers 
are  beginning  to  make  contracts  for  new  season 
coals ;  Moshannon  has  been  offered  at  $1.25  a 
ton.  Prices  for  new  season  Pocahontas,  New 
River  Georges  Creek  and  similar  coals  will  be 
settled  upon  before  another  week.  It  is  intimated 
that  the  price  from  April  1st  to  September  30 
will  be  $2.85  a  ton,  and  from  October  1st  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1912,  will  be  $3. 

The  local  retail  market  for  anthracite  is  quiet, 
steady  and  unchanged.  Contract  coal  is  coming 
in  more  freely  and  for  the  first  time  this  season 
dealers  have  considerably  more  than  enough  stock 
on  hand  to  take  care  of  their  business.  The  state 
officials  have  been  making  a  second  investigation 
of  stocks  held  by  retail  dealers  and  prices  asked, 
but  it  is  believed  they  are  acting  independently 
of  the  Federal  authorities.  It  is  rumored  the 
present  investigation  is  in  connection  with  the 
possible  working-out  of  a  scheme  whereby  the 
state  will  maintain  a  large  coal  storage  plant  from 
which  they  will  sell  coal  to  the  household  con¬ 
sumer.  Port  director  J.  A.  Conry  in  recent  ad¬ 
dresses  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  this 
scheme. 

Improved  loading  conditions  at  Hampton  Roads 
ports  has  resulted  in  a  better  demand  for  vessel 
tonnage  and  as  a  result  the  marine  freight  rate 
market  is  higher  and  strong.  The  average  asking 
rate  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston  is  now 
about  eighty-five  to  ninety  cents  a  ton. 

Charles  PI.  Johnson  recently  celebrated  the  six¬ 
tieth  year  of  his  connection  with  the  gas  business 
in  this  city.  Mr.  Johnson  was  born  in  Boston, 
November  23,  1828,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the 
old  Boston  Gas  Company  January  17,  1853. 


The  strike  of  about  150  engineers  and  firemen 
on  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  will  have 
very  little  influence  on  the  coal  business  of  Maine. 
The  railroad  serves  a  country  which  consumes 
plenty  of  wood,  but  very  little  coal. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

Because  of  Warm  Weather,  the  Demand 
For  All  Coal  Is  Less  and 
Prices  Are  Easy. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

Philadelphia,  January  23. 

Owing  to  continued  warm  weather  which  is 
only  this  week  showing  any  wintry  aspect  the 
condition  of  the  anthracite  market  in  and  about 
Philadelphia  has  gradually  softened  till  today 
there  is  scarcely  any  coal  passing  at  premium 
prices  and  if  the  cold  spell  had  not  come  there 
IS  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  to  shade  prices 
would  have  been  marked.  There  have  been  sus¬ 
picions  that  somebody  else  was  cutting  the  price 
on  egg  coal,  but  no  actual  quotation  was  found 
under  the  circular  so  that  nearly  all  coal  sold 
in  Philadelphia  proper  was  billed  at  circular 
prices,  though  outside  the  city  in  small  cities 
a  slight  premium  was  paid  for  stove  and  chest¬ 
nut  coal.  All  demand  has  been  light,  but  there 
is  best  activity  with  stove,  chestnut  and  pea 
coal  in  these  parts.  On  the  whole,  the  week 
has  been  a  rather  dull  one  wth  hard  coal  ship¬ 
pers,  but  they  anticipate  a  better  trade  as  soon 
as  real  winter  arrives.  ^Ve  have  had  no  win¬ 
ter  so  far  that  is  up  to  old-time  standard  of 
old  settlers  so  that  it  will  surely  come  soon 
and  bring  with  it  some  new  life  for  hard  coal 
trade  and  as  there  has  been  a  good  season 
already  with  premium  prices  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  good  anthracite  business  is 
still  to  come. 

At  the  mines  the  anthracite  producers  are 
still  working  as  full  as  labor  conditions  will 
permit,  but  a  man  connected  with  such  affairs 
stated  last  week  that  never  before  had  then- 
been  so  many  small  disturbances  and  local 
strikes.  The  loss  in  tonnage  due  to  these 
troubles  is  considerable  and  the  annoyance 
interferes  with  the  work  of  superintendents  to 
a  great  extent.  In  addition  there  have  been  many 
heavy  rains  all  winter  and  during  last  week 
it  rained  nearly  every  day.  Mines  were 
flooded,  causing  pumps  to  be  strained  and  one 
mine  closed  down  on  account  of  excessive 
water.  Prom  the  same  cause  transportation 
was  interfered  with  by  cave-ins  and  slides  of 
culm  banks  and  earth  cuts.  Difficulties  of 
mining  have  been  greater  this  winter  than  ever 
before,  but  it  is  remarkable  to  note  the  in¬ 
creased  tonnages  produced  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

There  is  considerable  uncertainty  about  the 
bituminous  situation  in  Philadelphia  though 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  imaginary.  Due  to 
mild  weather  the  railroads  have  been  able  to 
handle  cars  better  and  most  mines  have  had 
more  cars  this  week  than  at  any  time  during 
the  winter.  Consequently  they  have  been  able 
to  fill  orders  better  and  have  had  more  coal 
to  offer  and  prices  have  gone  down  corre¬ 
spondingly.  The  drop  has  not  been  a  consid¬ 
erable  one  nor  has  it  come  suddenly,  falling  a 
few  cents  at  a  time  except  in  the  case  of  the 
more  timorous  salesmen,  whom  we  will  not 
designate  by  the  more  dignified  term  of  sales 
agents.  The  market  has  been  up  and  down 
all  winter,  but  this  last  slump  has  been  of 
greater  duration  and  has  impressed  everyone 
so  that  all  on  the  selling  end  have  entertained 
some  doubts.  The  best  sales  agents  have  not 
considered  the  slump  a  serious  one  and  have 
cautiously  held  off  selling  anything  they  could 
hold  without  loss.  It  is  by  no  means  a  market 
to  sell  short.  The  coal  man  who  sells  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  a  further  drop  is  going  to  be 
caught.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  bottom  is  out  of  the  bituminous  trade 
when  we  have  had  no  winter  at  all  and  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  have  some  cold  and  snow  about  this 
stage  of  the  calendar.  The  producing  end 
has  had  some  difficulties  to  hinder  production 
that  have  kept  the  market  up  to  a  certain 
extent  in  their  shortage  of  labor  which  is  now 
appreciated  as  a  real  problem  and  in  the 
heavy  rains  that  have  flooded  mines  and 
washed  out  sidings  and  culverts  and  railroad 
tracks.  These  rains  have  been  general  over 
central  Pennsylvania  for  two  weeks  and  have 
extended  down  into  West  Virginia,  where,  as 
usual,  they  did  the  greatest  damage.  Contracts 
with  consumers  have  been  kept  up  well  with 
the  additional  tonnage  moved  by  the  roads 
so  that  few  have  been  required  to  buy  outside 
and  the  railroads  have  stopped  much  of  their 
buying  because  they  have  a  small  surplus  and 
feel  that  they  can  get  their  fuel  quickly  in 


weather  like  this.  Cement  mills  have  not 
l)Ought  much  slack  so  that  prices  on  that  com¬ 
modity  have  dropped  to  perhaps  $1.2',')  and 
Iniyers  are  trying  to  bring  down  the  figure 
lower.  Usual  run  of  Pennsylvania  coals  are 
not  selling  above  $l.()r)  and  $1..55  is  quoted 
and  taken  by  buyers.  Shiiipers  who  have  held 
open  a  few  thousand  tons  daily  of  good  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  had  more  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  it  from  day  to  day  and  have  not  gained 
any  strength  since  the  weakening  of  week  be¬ 
fore  last.  West  Virginia  coals  are  quoted  cor¬ 
respondingly  off  and  sales  are  reported  around 
$1.45,  but  have  not  flooded  this  market  where 
it  was  possible  to  place  the  tonnage  in  the 
legitimate  channels  westward.  Connelsville 
and  West  Virginia  cokes  are  all  in  light  de¬ 
mand  here  but  holding  firm  at  recent  figures. 
The  strength  of  the  markets  depend  entirely 
on  weather  conditions  and  the  outlook  can  be 
only  promising  because  winter  weather  niust 
come  ^oon. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

F.  W.  Foedisch  is  in  Boston  this  week. 

C.  FI.  Price  of  Reading,  Pa.,  was  here  Satur¬ 
day. 

Norman  W.  Campbell,  sales  agent  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  was  in 
the  regions  recently. 

W.  S.  Alden,  of  the  New  York  office  of 
Maryland  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  visited  the 
home  office  Tuesdaj'. 

J.  J.  Ilaslett,  of  Henderson  Coal  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  has  returned  for  a  short  stay  to 
build  up  the  business  of  his  company  here 
which  is  made  possible  by  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  extension. 

Penn  Quemahoning  Coal  Company  has  been 
chartered  under  Pennsylvania  laws  with  a 
capital  of  $5,000.  by  Chas.  ^1.  Allen,  of  Baj'- 


The  Central  West  Coal  Co. 

MINE  OWNERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Ohio  and  West  Virginia  Coals 

Hocking  Washed  Egg,  Stove  and 
Shaker  Screen  Lump  our  specialty 

J.  S.  MeVEY,  Gen’l  Sales  Mgr.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


VALLEY  SMOKELESS 

Four  Inch  Shaker 
Screen  Lump 


VIVIAN  SMITHING  COAL 

Guaranteed  under 
1%  Sulphur. 


1.  BLAIR  KENNERLY 

General  OflSces 
Penn  Square  Building 
Philadelphia 


Western  OflBce 

A.  B.  CRANE,  Mgr. 

686  Old  Colony  Building 
Chicago 


onne,  .\'.  J.;  h'.  R.  llansell,  Philadelphia;  C.  11. 
1).  Martin,  Camden,  and  C.  LF  -Martin,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Robert  I’.  Magee  opened  oflice.s  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  building  here  this  week  to  represent 
the  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Company  and  is  be¬ 
ing  welcomed  home  by  his  many  friends  with 
whom  he  was  very  popular  when  he  left  here 
three  years  ago  for  Chicago. 

Eugene  Walling,  formerly  with  the  Vinton 
Collieries  Companv.  until  the  closing  of  their 
Philadelphia  offices,  will  be  a  member  of  the 
sales  force  of  Weston,  Dodson  &  Co.,  after 
the  first  of  February.  He  has  a  wide  acquain¬ 
tance  in  this  territory  and  has  been  engagec 
in  business  on  his  own  account  since  leaving 
his  former  company. 

R.  B.  Beahm,  general  sales  agent  of  Westor 
Dodson  &  Co.,  and  R.  R.  Reutlinger,  who  re¬ 
cently  went  with  that  concern  to  sell  their 
bituminous  coals,  have  gone  to  Clearfield,  Pa. 
and  other  points  in  the  bituminous  region; 
this  week,  where  they  will  arrange  for  coal; 
of  known  quality  for  the  extension  of  their 
business  with  soft  coal  consumers. 

W.  F.  Coale,  general  manap-er  of  tin 
Georee’s  Creek  Coal  Company,  Inc.,  of  Cum 
berland,  Md.,  was  in  Philadelphia  this  weel 
and  stated  that  their  eight  operations  pro 
diiced  over  260,000  tons  last  year  and  witl 
contemplated  developments  will  be  the  secom 
largest  shipper  in  that  field  next  year.  Tin 
increase  in  tonnage  last  year  was  80,000  ton: 
over  1911,  which  is  a  healthy  growth  and  indi 
cates  the  likelihood  of  his  assertion. 


LOW  ASH  COALS 


WATKINS  COAL 

22%  Volatile 

TOWNSEND  COAL 
28%  Volatile 

SCALP  LEVEL  COAL 
16%  Volatile 

Products  of  the 

UNDERGROUND  FACTORY 

system 

Write  for  Booklet 


WATKINS  COAL  COMPANY 

West  End  Trust  Bldg.  17  Battery  Place 

Philadelphia  New  York 


Sunday  Creek  Co. 

Hocking  S  V  Producers 

and  ■  ■  1  i\  I  and 

W.  Vi.  Sbippirs 

FOR  STEAM  AND  DOMESTIC  USE 
OUTLOOK  BLDQ.  t  i  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Go 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Capacity  10,000  tons  No.  8  Pbg. 

Coal  Daily 


^  Hocking  Valley 
^  Products  Go. 

COLUMBUS,  0. 

Operating  20  Mines  in  the 
Fockln^  Valley  and  the  largest 
Impervious  Face  Brick  Plant 
In  the  World. 

"THE  BEST  THAT'S  MINED  IN  HOCKING” 
Donistic — Steam 

-GHE  FINEST  FACE  BRICK  MADE”— AH  Shades 
IMPERVIDUS  TD  MDISTURE,  FRDST  DR  FIRE 

t  Daniel  K.  Reagan,  PtM. 

J.  O.  Crockett,  Vic.  PrM. 

T.  C.  Collina,  SalM  Mgr. 

Coal  Depaitmant 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  January  a3. —  {Special  Cor- 
cspondeuce.) — Prices  have  been  materially  weak- 
iied  in  this  market  by  continued  mild  weather 
nd  the  consequent  falling  off  in  demand,  partic- 
ilarly  in  the  domestic  branch.  Operators  and 
obbers  alike  e.xpress  dissatisfaction  with  condi- 
ions.  Efforts  to  hold  prices  to  the  last  circular 
ssued  early  in  December  are  proving  futile  in  the 
ace  of  a  below  normal  demand,  and  while  some 
if  the  larger  operators  and  jobbers  are  insisting 
ipon  those  quotations  lower  prices  are  the  rule 
n  this  market.  As  stimulants  to  business  cuts 
vere  made  here  and  there  early  in  the  week  and 
ater  this  action  spread  until  the  level  has  been 
:onsiderably  reduced. 

Decline  in  domestic  trade  has  been  largely  re- 
iponsible  for  the  weaker  market.  Salesmen  of 
he  larger  companies  report  that  dealers  during 
he  last  several  weeks  have  accumulated  fairly 
?ood  supplies  and  are  in  a  position  of  advan- 
age,  at  least  so  long  as  the  milder  weather  con 
inues.  The  retail  trade  has  slumped  to  a  stag- 
lant  position  and  the  dealers  are  reported  as 
naking  efforts  to  improve  the  trade  by  cutting 
irices  to  a  narrow  margin.  There  has  been  some 
ancellation  of  domestic  orders  placed  in  Decem¬ 
ber  in  anticipation  of  severe  weather  and  a  prob 
ible  car  shortage.  This  has  had  a  bad  effect 
-ipon  the  producing  market  and  in  some  instances 
las  compelled  the  reduction  of  operations  at  the 
nines. 

Steam  trade  is  the  only  encouraging  feature 
3f  the  market  and  continues  in  a  fairly  strong 
losition  as  a  result  of  the  general  activity  of 
ndustrial  consumers.  Iron  and  steel  concerns 
lave  been  especially  large  buyers  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  week.  Railroads  are  also  taking  a  large  ton- 
lage  of  coal,  the  mild  weather  having  had  the 
fffect  of  permitting  a  freer  movement  of  traffic. 

There  is  a  surplus  car  supply  in  most  of  the 
nining  districts  of  this  section,  although  reports 
roni  Eastern  Ohio  indicate  that  some  difficulty  in 
jetting  equipment  has  been  experienced.  Trans- 
lortation  facilities,  generally,  are  better  than  the 
rade  and  production  has  been  curtailed  for  want 
)f  market. 


Thick  Vein  Hocking — 

Columbus. 

Mines. 

l-inch  lump . 

1.90 

;4-inch  lump  . 

_  2.50 

1.85 

i^-inch  lump  . 

1.75 

iline-run  . 

1.50 

tgg  . 

1.60 

domestic  nut  . 

1.50 

'lut,  pea  and  slack . 

-  1.65 

1.00 

'oarse  slack  . 

.750  .85 

Washed  Coals — 

'obble  . 

2.00 

stove  . 

1.75 

Pomeroy — 

!  and  3-’nch  lump . 

_  2.65 

2.00 

dine-run  . 

1.35 

:Jut,  pea  and  slack . 

-  1.75 

1.10 

Kanawha  Gas — 

1 54-inch  lump  . 

1.25 

Vline-run  . 

1.00 

Kanawha  Splint — 

i'lnch  lump  . 

1.75 

54-inch  lump . 

1.60 

Mine-run  . 

1.25 

I'-gg  . 

1.5001.75 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

-  1.65 

.75  0  .85 

N.  &  W.  White  Ash — 

;>  incli  lump . 

Jj4*inch  lump . 

Egg  . 

Washed  Coals — 
nigg . 

Nut  . 

Youghiogheny — 

l!^-inch  lump . 

J4-inch  lump . 

Slack  . 


2.90 

2.86 

2.15 

2.90 

2.90 

2.65 

2.50 

2.00 


2.00 

1.90@2.35 

1.25 

2.25 
2.25 

1.75 

1.35@1.65 

1.00 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

11.  II.  lleiner,  president  of  the  Maynard  Coal 
Company,  has  returned  from  Point  Pleasant,  W. 
Va.,  where  he  was  called  by  the  death  of  a  rela 
five. 

-An  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  the  Avon 
Coal  Company  of  Cincinnati  from  $10(),0{)0  to 
^200,000  has  been  authorized  by  the  secretary  of 
state  here. 

(icorge  H.  Barker,  vice-president  and  sales 
Manager  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Company,  was  on 
a  business  trip  to  Toledo  and  other  points  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  week. 

The  Midway  Mining  Company  of  Cleveland  has 
been  incorporated  here  with  a  capital  of  $80,000 
to  mine  and  market  coal.  The  company  will  be 
managed  by  Sheldon  Parks  and  Clarence  R.  Bis- 
sell. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  has  been  pe¬ 
titioned  by  the  organized  miners  of  this  state  to 
provide  a  rescue  car  modeled  along  the  same 


lines  as  similar  cars  in  the  Federal  service. 
.\n  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  build  and  equip 
the  car  has  been  asked. 

Ohio  shippers  have  asked  the  Ohio  public 
service  commission  to  eliminate  the  state  demur¬ 
rage  rules  and  allow  those  applying  on  interstate 
traffic  to  apply  generally.  Under  the  present 
system  it  is  e.xplained  two  sets  of  books  are 
necessary,  one  for  the  interstate  and  the  other 
for  the  intrastate  business.  This  precludes  a 
uniform  exchange  or  average  of  debits  and  cred¬ 
its  and  confines  averaging  to  one  class  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  commission  is  investigating  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  determine  how  such  a  change  would  ef¬ 
fect  authority  over  the  two  classes  of  traffic. 

The  Chapman  Fuel  Company  of  Columbus  has 
taken  over  the  business  and  good  will  of  the 
C.  ]\I.  Anderson  Coal  Company  of  Columbus. 
The  latter  was  a  jobbing  concern  which  for  a 
number  of  years  has  done  an  extensive  business 
and  was  widely  known.  C.  M.  Anderson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  recently  resigned  to  enter 
the  bond  business  with  Tillotson  &  Wolcott  of 
Cleveland.  He  had  a  broad  acquaintance 


throughout  the  coal  trade  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  market  in  this 
district.  Mr.  Anderson  has  a  brother  who  has 
made  a  large  success  in  the  bond  field,  Clarence 
Anderson,  who  is  vice-president  of  McCoy  & 
Company  of  Chicago.  The  Chapman  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany  was  recently  organized  by  the  Chapman 
IVIining  Company  interests  to  have  charge  of  the 
selling  end  of  that  concern  and  is  since  broad¬ 
ening  its  field  to  a  general  jobbing  business. 


Hfly  Stfftw 

Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  quote  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  prices,  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Metropolitan  Coal  Co.  has  had  one  of  our  trucks  in  service  with  the  most 
gratifying  results. 

A  motor-truck  that  is  suited  to 
its  work  saves  money  and  makes 
money  in  almost  every  business 
that  uses  two  or  more  two-horse 
wagons. 

Economizes  time,  labor,  rent  and  maintenance. 

Multiplies  by  three  the  amount  of  work  done 
and  distances  covered  in  a  given  time. 

Mack  Saurer  Hewitt 


Proved  by  12  years  of 
real  service. 


Proved  by  18  years  of 
real  service. 


Proved  by  10  years  of 
real  service. 


“Leading  gasoline  trucks  of  the  world” 

Built  in  nine  sizes:  1,  VA,  2, 3, 4, 5,  bA,  '^A,  and  10-ton  capacities. 

Our  line  includes  an  exactly  suitable  truck  for 
any  use — a  truck  of  proved  investment  value — the 
bodies  from  our  own  designs  made  in  our  own 
plant  to  fit  the  chassis  and  to  suit  any  business. 

Consult  our  Engineering  and  Traffie  Departments  freely  about 
our  transportation.  Send  for  special  data  on  motor-trucks  for  coal 
merchants. 

International  Motor  Company 

General  Offices:  Broadway  and  .57th  Street,  New  York 
Works;  Allentown,  Pa.;  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Sales  and  Service  Stations:  New  York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  Boston,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Buffalo.  Baltimore,  Newark,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  Denver, 

San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  other  large  cities. 

Canadian  Sales  Agents:  Canadian  Fairbanks- Morse  Company.  Limited.  Montreal. 


IJ - 


Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 


The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  issues  the  following  statement 
of  operations  for  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember: 

December —  1912.  Increase. 

Freight  revenue  ...$  2,948,476.74  $  328,625.11 
Passenger  revenue.  393,785.76  8.050.68 

Other  transportation 

revenue  .  91,633.26  3,166.82 

Xontransportation 

revenue  .  27,458.87  5,388.27 


Total  operating  rev¬ 
enues  . $  3,461,354.63  $  345,230.88 


Maintenance  of  way 

and  structures  .  .$  494,827.81  $  118,505.11 

Maintenance  of 

equipment  .  549,677,97  *10,250.64 

Traffic  expenses  .  .  73,685.09  *3,542.19 

Transportation  ex¬ 
penses  .  1,247,908.25  170,135.31 

General  expenses  .  .  94,745.38  16,206.34 


Total  operating  ex¬ 
penses  . $  2,460.844.50  $  291,053.93 


Net  operating  rev¬ 
enue  . $  1,000,510.13  $  54,176.95 

t  )utside  operations 

— net  revenue  .  .  xl8,932.86  40,445.23 


Total  net  revenue.. $  981,577.27  $  94,622.18 
Taxes  .  117,500.00  4,400.00 


Operating  111001116..$  864,077.27  $  90,222.18 

Six  mos.  to 

Dec  31 —  1912.  Increase. 

Freight  revenue  ..$19,127,314.82  $2,661,080.57 
Passenger  revenue.  2,672,582.19  *23,127.08 

Other  transporta¬ 
tion  revenue  .  .  .  585,366.63  52,775.27 

Nontransportation 

revenue  .  157,415.40  21,953.40 


Total  operating  rev¬ 
enues  . $22,542,679.04  $2,712,682.16 

Maintenance  of  way 

and  structures  ..$  3,110,918.17  $  859,924.46 
Maintenance  of 

equipment  .  3,589,862.63  250.275.71 

Traffic  expenses  .  .  484,914.26  *8,707.91 

Transportation  ex¬ 
penses  .  6,960,408.28  442,787.69 

General  expenses.  .  414,576.61  4,921.54 

Total  operating  ex¬ 
penses  . $14,560,679.95  $1,549,201.49 

Net  operating  rev¬ 
enue  . $  7,981,999.09  $1,163,480.67 

Outside  operations 

— net  revenue  .  .  x68,931.59  71,351.58 

Total  net  revenue. $  7,913,067.50  $1,234,832.25 
Taxes  .  705,000.00  102,300.00 


Operating  income.  .$  7,208,067.50  $1,132,532.25 
xDeficit.  *Decrease. 


Pennsylvania’s  Fuel  Shipments. 


Coal  and  coke  shipments  originat¬ 
ing  on  the  Pen.nsylvania  Railroad 
lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  for 
December  and  last  year  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

December.  Increase.  12  Mos, 


.Vnthracite  . 1,036,717  *178,088  10,312,348 

Bituminous  ....4,271,702  290,210  46,434,187 

Coke  . 1,242,882  331,911  13,371,345 


Total  . 6,551,301  444,039  70,117,880 


'Decrease. 


Foreign  Freight  Rates 

\\'.  W.  Battle  &  Co.,  Produce  Ex¬ 
change.  New  York,  report  as  follows 
under  date  of  January  20: 


The  freight  market  is  practically  the 
same  as  a  week  ago,  and  the  only  re¬ 
cent  fixtures  for  export  coal  were  the 
following :  Steamer  “Beacon,”  about 

900  tons  coal  capacity,  Norfolk-Kings- 
ton  at  $2.20.  Steamer  “Francis,”  about 
1,500  tons  coal  capacity,  Norfolk-Santi- 
ago  at  $2.15.  Steamer  “King  Lud,” 
about  5,000  tons  coal  capacity,  Virginia- 
Rio  at  21s. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows:  $1.75  to  $1.85  to 
Havana;  $2.25  to  $2.50  to  Cardenas  or 
Sagua ;  $2.00  to  $2.15  to  Cienfuegos ; 
$2.40  to  $2.50  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trini¬ 
dad;  $2.25  to  $2.35  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.65 
to  $1.85  to  St.  Thomas ;  $2.40  to  $2.50 
to  Barbados;  $2.00  to  $2.10  to  Kingston 
(small  boats  $2.15  to  $2.25  to  Kings¬ 
ton)  ;  $1.60  to  $1.75  and  port  charges 
to  Curacao;  $2.15  to  $2.25  to  Santiago; 
$2.15  to  $2.25  to  Guantanamo;  $3.25  to 
$3.75  to  Demerara;  $2.00  to  $2.25  to 
Bermuda;  $2.25  to  $2.50  to  Vera  Cruz 
or  Tampico;  21s  to  22s  to  Rio;  20s  6d 
to  21s  6d  to  Buenos  Ayres;  20s  to  22s 
6d  to  a  direct  port  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  not  east  of  the  west  coast  of 
Italy,  Spain  excluded. 


Connellsville  Coke. 


Connellsville  coke  production  broke 
all  recent  records  last  week,  rising 
to  429,000  tons,  while  shipments  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  big  production  prac¬ 
tically  never  touched  the  yards. 

The  record  of  last  week  effectually 
disposes  of  the  frequent  and  confident 
statement  that  400,000  tons  was  the 
capacity  of  the  Connellsville  coke  re¬ 
gion  under  present  conditions  of  ex¬ 
haustion.  The  Courier  has  maintained 
that  the  region  is  capable  of  making 
450,000  tons  with  an  ample  supply 
of  labor  willing  to  work  full  time. 
The  increase  to  429,000  tons  last  week 
was  due  to  improved  labor  condi- 
ditions.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
accretion  of  miners,  but  better  still 
there  was  little  or  no  idling  last  week. 
This  increased  industry  on  the  pari 
of  the  workmen  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  weather  conditions  do 
not  now  invite  lay-off  days.  There 
are  no  distractions.  It  is  more  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  pit  than  outdoors. 

This  dumping  of  25,000  tons  of 
extra  coke  upon  the  market  will 
better  explain  the  increase  in  spot 
supply  than  any  other  cause.  The 
free  offerings  of  coke  in  the  open 
market  have  not  seriously  affected 
the  price,  hut  spot  coke  may  suffer 
if  the  production  continues  at  last 
week's  figure  and  the  surplus  is  not 
taken  up  by  the  idle  furnaces  which 


SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 
Prudential  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


have  been  awaiting  the  assurance  of 
a  fuel  supply  at  rates  not  too  ex¬ 
travagant  to  blow  in. 

The  fluctuations  in  production  and 
shipments  since  before  the  holidays 
are  a  striking  illustration  of  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  labor  conditions.  For 
some  weeks  before  the  holidays  pro¬ 
duction  ran  close  to  400,000  tons 
weekly.  Since  that  time  the  record  is 
as  follows : 


Week  Production,  Shipments, 

Ending.  Tons.  Tons. 

Dec.  21 . 412,118  *431,683 

Dec.  28 . 359,005  358,572 

Tan.  4 . 384,204  384,831 

Tan.  11 . 404,397  404,930 

Jan.  18 . 429,828  429,097 


*20,000  tons  of  stock  lifted. 

Merchant  production  is  now  175,000 
tons  weekly  and  some  idle  ovens  are 
being  fired  up.  While  all  the  ovens 
in  active  operation  have  been  fired 
and  have  been  reporting  full  six-day 
runs,  the  ovens  have  not  always  been 
drawn,  and  the  plants  have  not  until 
last  week  attained  production  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
active  ovens  reported  has  varied  but 
little. 

The  coke  movement  has  been  all 
that  the  producers  and  consumers 
could  wish.  The  coke  interests  have 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
this  feature  of  the  trade.  While  the 
coal  trade  has  suffered  severelj'  for 
lack  of  cars,  the  coke  business  of  the 
Connellsville  region  has  been  with 
great  regularity  direct  from  ovens  to 
cars. — ConnelhviUc  Courier. 


Boston  Coal  Receipts. 


The  receipts  of  bituminous  at  Bos¬ 
ton  for  the  past  year  compare  as  fol¬ 
lows  (in  tons) : 

1912.  1911.  Increase. 

By  water,  domestic. 4,465,520  4,101,745  363,775 
By  water,  foreign..  309,126  263,861  45,265 

liy  rail,  domestic...  74,239  69,485  4,754 

Total  . 4,848,885  4.435,091  413,7^)4 


You  can’t  find  impurii 
in  our  coal  -with  a  magn: 
ing  glass.  That’s  why 
trade  considers  PURI 
the  best  prepared  coal 
the  market.  A  trial  car  ■' 
demonstrate  this  to  i 
“doubting  Thomas.’’ 

Mined  and  Sold  by 

PURITY  COAL  C 

Roanoke  Bid,!..  CHICAGO 
F.  J.  BROWNING,  Manager  of 

N.  W.  Sales  Office: 

619-21  Security  Bank  Buil 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  C.  PRATT,  N.  W.  Sales  Agen 
SUNDERLIN  BROS.  CO.,  Omaha, 
Agents  for 

Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska 


DEXTER.  &.  CARPENTEP 

10-12  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


-LLOYDELL” 
••PRINCESS’* 
••GARRETT” 
ana  ••CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


CP  RnWMAN  and  shippe 

■  Ui  DUffIflHIl  ANTHRACITE- COKE- BITUMINO 

“RELIANCE”  (SOLE  SHIPPER)  “LOPEZ” 

“BUCK  MOUNTAIN”  Mine  A«ent  "Perfection”  Smithini 

”Bi«  Vein  Lehi«h”  "Beat”  Gae 

“Wilkea  Barre”  “White  Oak”  Steam 

And  other  ^radee  Anthracite  And  other  tfradee  Bitnmini 

ConnelleTille,  Latrobe,  Gallitzin  and  Weat  Virginia  Coke 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIDNS  TO  119  WILLIAM  ST.,  PITTSTON,  I 

Antbraolte  Shipment!  made  by  Rail  or  Water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  ft  R.  R.  R.. 

L.  V,  R.  R„  Brie  R.  R„  and  their  connection!. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S 

SCRANTON  COAL 

S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  A^ent 

Shipments  “All  Rail,’*  from  yards  and  docks  at  Chicago  and  Toledo.- 


Soft  Coal  Departmeot  ISLAND  CREEK 

C.  L.  DERING. 

When  jron  bajr  **SCRANTON**  be  enre 

West  yirginia"^lint 

Manager  Chicago  Office. 

you  get  the  GENUINE  D.  L.  &  W. 

Rescreened  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 

Old  Colony  Building 

Scranton. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Coke— The  Design  of  Ovens.’ 


The  cycle  of  operations  in  connection  with  the 
ly-procluct  oven  has  been  described  several  times 
n  technical  papers,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
lere.  It  is  well  recognized  that  the  operation  of 
hese  plants  calls  for  technical  skill  of  high  order, 
,s  the  several  processes  include  metallurgical, 
nechanical,  and  chemical  engineering,  and  the 
uccess  and  economy  of  the  operation  are  largely 
lependent  upon  the  accurate  control  of  a  num- 
er  of  quite  different  and  independent  conditions, 
'here  has  been  great  progress  in  the  design  of 
he  ovens  and  recovery-apparatus.  As  might  be 
xpected,  America  now  leads  Europe  in  output 
f  plant,  size  of  oven,  and  rate  of  coking.  In 
le  early  days  of  the  by-product  oven  in  America, 
le  capacity  of  the  oven  was  about  4.4  tons  of 
oal  per  twenty-four  hours,  and  twenty-five 
vens  were  considered  about  the  right  number  for 
ne  crew  of  men.  Modern  ovens  have  a  capacity 
f  as  much  as  twenty  tons  of  coal  per  oven  per 
ay,  and  by  the  introduction  of  more  machinery 
lid  more  efficient  design,  the  number  of  ovens 
andled  per  man  is  also  increased  greatly.  The 
ate  of  coking  is  one  point  in  which  American 
ractice  has  gone  ahead  of  Europe. 

Retort  ovens  have  been  built  of  various  widths 
•om  about  fourteen  to  about  thirty  inches,  to 
jit  various  ideas  of  the  designers,  and  various 
aals ;  but,  within  limits,  the  rate  of  coking  per 
ich  of  coal  does  not  vary  materially  with  the 
idth  of  the  oven.  Not  many  years  ago  the  best 
ite  of  coking  was  about  one  inch  of  oven  width 
1  ninety  minutes ;  that  is,  a  sixteen-inch  oven 
as  coked  in  twenty-four  hours.  Today  there  is 
lore  than  one  type  of  oven  which  is  coking  regu- 
rly  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  minutes 
?r  inch  of  oven  width.  This  increased  rate  was 
lade  possible,  partly  by  better  control  of  the 
eating-systems,  and  partly  by  the  adoption  of 
lica  brick  in  the  oven  construction.  Silica  brick 
as  been  used  in  bee-hive  oven  construction  very 
’nerally  for  a  number  of  years.  In  retort  ovens 
was  first  used  in  the  Otto-Hoffmann  oven-plant 
:  Johnstown  in  1899,  and  is  now  the  standard 
laterial  in  America  for  retort-oven  construction. 
During  the  last  few  years  special  study  has 
jen  given  to  the  heat  economy  of  the  retort  oven 
nd  material  advance  has  been  made.  From  most 
mierican  coals,  more  gas  is  produced  than  is 
ecessary  for  heating  the  ovens.  The  conditions 
nder  which  it  is  to  be  operated  have  an  impor- 
int  bearing  on  the  design  of  an  oven-plant.  It 
lay  be  said  that  there  are  three  general  con- 
itions. 

*The  second  of  three  installments  of  a  paper  read 
efore  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  at 
leveland  in  October,  1912. 

tEnginecr  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


By  William  Hutton  Blauvelt.j 


Ovens  Vary  in  Design  and  Cost  With  the 
Character  of  the  Coal  to  be  Treated  and 
With  the  Quality  of  Product  Desired. 

First,  where  there  is  not  sufficient  market  to 
dispose  of  the  surplus  gas.  In  this  case  the  design 
rif  oven  should  be  very  simple.  Any  complica¬ 
tion  of  the  design  for  preheating  the  air  should  be 
avoided,  since  satisfactory  coking-temperatures 
can  be  maintained  with  cold  air,  if  economy  of 
gas  is  no  object.  Steam  for  the  operation  of  the 
plant  should  be  raised  by  burning  the  surplus 
gas  under  simple  boilers.  This  simplicity  of  de¬ 
sign  permits  material  economy  in  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance,  and  also  reduces  the 
cost  of  operation. 

The  second  condition  is  where  there  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  gas,  perhaps  for  industrial  purposes, 
but  at  a  low  price,  and  the  cost  of  coal  and  labor 
is  relatively  high.  In  this  case  the  oven-design 
should  provide  for  partial  heating  of  the  air,  with 
proportionate  economy  of  gas  for  heating  the 
oven,  so  that  the  remaining  heat  in  the  waste 
gases  is  just  about  sufficient  to  furnish  the  steam 
required  for  the  plant.  This  design  gives  an 
oven  of  moderate  cost  for  construction  and  up¬ 
keep  ;  the  operation  of  the  boiler-plant  is  reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms,  with  minimum  of  labor  and 
repairs ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  considerable 
percentage  of  the  total  gas  produced  is  available 
for  sale. 

In  the  third  case  the  gas  is  salable  at  a  good 
price,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  recover  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  for  sale.  Under  these  conditions 
an  oven-design  is  justifiable  which,  while  more 
costly  in  construction,  is  most  economical  in  heat- 
consumption.  The  air  is  heated  in  the  best  form 
of  recuperators  or  regenerators  to  1,000  degrees 
or  1,100  degrees  'C.,  and  the  waste  gases  go  to 
the  chimney  too  cool  to  be  of  value.  Under  these 
conditions  coal  and  coke  breeze  are  used  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  necessary  steam.  Whether  steam  is 
used  for  the  production  of  power,  as  well  as  for 
the  distillation  of  ammonia,  heating,  etc.,  or 
whether  the  power  is  generated  by  gas-engines, 
depends  upon  the  relative  market  value  of  coal 
and  gas.  A  proper  recognition  of  the  conditions 
of  installation,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  design 
to  them,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  mosi 
economical  installation  of  a  retort  oven-plant.  It 
is  by  no  means  always  the  case  that  the  most 
highly  efficient  heat-economy  within  the  oven 
itself  is  most  economical  for  the  plant,  and  very 


good  results  can  be  obtained  in  some  cases  with¬ 
out  the  most  e.xpensive  oven-construction. 

The  average  of  a  year’s  results  from  two  plants 
which  have  come  within  my  knowledge,  using 
coal  containing  less  than  twenty-seven  per  cent 
volatile,  showed  more  than  4,200  feet  of  gas  sold 
per  ton  of  coal  coked  for  the  entire  year.  State¬ 
ments  regarding  volumes  of  gas  recovered  are 
often  misleading,  since  the  quality  may  vary 
greatly ;  so  it  may  be  of  more  interest  to  say 
that  the  heat-units  in  this  gas  averaged  from  the 
two  plants  for  the  entire  year  well  over  2,600,000 
b.  t.  u.  per  net  ton  of  coal  coked,  or  about  forty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  heat  in  the  total  gas.  While 
these  figures  can  be  materially  improved  by  more 
expensive  construction  to  effect  greater  heat- 
economy  in  the  oven,  the  above  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  simplest  form  of  apparatus  for 
preheating  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the 
steam  required  for  operating  the  plant,  handling 
and  storing  coal,  distilling  ammonia,  etc.,  was 
produced  from  the  waste  heat. 

The  following  tabulated  data  show  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  what  may  be  expected  from  plants  de¬ 
signed  for  the  three  conditions  mentioned  above. 


Steam 

Fuel 

Sujmlus 

Pro- 

Gas. 

Gas. 

duced. 

Type 

of  Oven — 

Percent.  Percent.  Pounds. 

No  air 

preheating . . . 

30 

1,050 

Partial 

air  preheating . 

. 60 

40 

800 

Maximum  air  preheating.  . . . 

.  40 

60 

0 

The  tendency  of  modern  retort-construction, 
especially  in  America,  is  towards  the  highest 
economy  of  heat,  even  at  the  expense  of  sim¬ 
plicity  aind  economy  of  construction.  The  proper 
lieatjng  of  a  retort  oven  is  not  a  simple  problem. 
It  consists  essentially  in  the  distribution  of  heat 
from  burning  gases  over  the  side  wall  of  the 
oven,  which  presents  an  area  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  feet  long,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
high.  The  temperature  over  this  entire  area  must 
be  always  under  accurate  control.  When  oper¬ 
ating  for  maximum  output  the  temperatures  must 
be  held  at  a  point  not  far  below  the  softening- 
point  of  the  brick ;  and  since  the  oven-chamber 
is  wider  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  to  permit 
easy  discharge  of  the  coke,  the  heats  must  be 
modified  accordingly,  so  that  the  whole  charge 
may  be  coked  in  the  same  time.  It  is  also  often 
desirable  to  maintain  a  somewhat  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oven.  The  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  gas  with  air  which  has  been  pre¬ 
heated  to  say,  1,100  degrees  C.,  as  it  is  in  the 
latest  regenerator  ovens,  produces  a  theoretical 
flame-temperature  of  about  2,400  degrees  C.  The 
actual  temperature  produced  would  be  much  above 
the  melting-point  of  the  best  refractory  brick, 
and  economical  operation  demands  a  full  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  best  temperatures  attainable. 
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An  Expansion  of  Our  Export  Trade  Is  Probable. 


All  reports  are  that  English  coal  owners  are 
likely  to  have  another  period  of  serious  trouble 
with  their  miners  beginning  with  the  1st  of 
March.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  carry  Amer¬ 
ican  coal  producers  more  extensively  into  the 
foreign  market  than  they  have  been  hereto¬ 
fore.  This  is  taken  to  mean,  and  perhaps  prop¬ 
erly,  that  this  will  be  an  added  impetus  to  our 
export  trade,  and  will  end  in  our  permanent 
occupancy  of  the  foreign  market.  Our  foreign 
trade  will  not  be  born  big  but  it  will  have  the 
egg  of  growth  and  that  is  something. 

It  is  known,  in  well  informed  circles,  that 
neither  party  to  the  English  wage  agreement 
of  a  year  ago  was  satisfied  with  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached.  The  English  coal  owners  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  the  minimum  wage.  They  believed,  and 
still  believe,  that  this  was  but  the  opening 
wedge  and  that  once  the  principle  of  the 
minimum  wage  was  recognized  in  law  it  would 
be  comparatively  easy,  by  the  control  which 
labor  exercises  over  politics,  to  have  the  wage 
itself  constantly  increased.  Recognizing  as 
they  do  the  limitations  upon  the  selling  price, 
they  can  not  see  any  other  result  from  the 
adoption  of  a  minimum  wage  schedule  than  a 
reduction  of  their  profits.  This  is  a  pertinent 
and  proper  conclusion,  in  view  of  the  system 
of  land  tenure,  under  which  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  either  for  the  coal  owners  to  buy  the  land 
or  to  reduce  the  royalties.  This  is  also  a  per¬ 
tinent  and  proper  conclusion,  since  operating 
conditions  are  such  that  radical  changes  in 
methods  of  production  cannot  easily  be  made, 
if  at  all,  to  effect  economy.  On  these  various 
accounts,  the  coal  owners  are  in  rebellion  and 
have  been  against  the  whole  principle  of  the 
minimum  wage  and  have  been  ready  to  go  to 
war  again  to  wipe  it  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  coal  miner  has 
“smelled  blood,”  as  the  saying  runs,  and  hav¬ 
ing  won  a  certain  advantage  has  no  particular 
desire  to  relinquish  any  fraction  of  it.  As  a 
consequence  the  miner  has  been  for  a  year  and 
is  now  ready  to  go  to  war  with  the  operator, 
first,  to  have  the  minimum  wage  principle^  re¬ 
tained,  and  second,  to  have  the  minimum  wage 
itself  increased. 

On  these  two  accounts,  there  is  a  reasonable 
ground  for  the  assumption  that  there  will  be 
more  trouble  in  England  this  year  over  the 
question  of  mine  wages.  There  is  ground, 
therefore,  for  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
England  will  fail  to  supply  certain  of  her  ex¬ 
port  customers  with  coal,  which  supplies  a 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  American  coal 
producers  will  be  called  upon  again  to  supply 
coal  to  the  export  trade.  This  forced  introduc¬ 
tion  a  second  successive  year  to  the  foreign 
market,  may  properly  be  called  an  added  im¬ 
petus  to  our  export  trade. 

Because  we  have,  now,  responded  to  foreign 
inquiries  rather  than  campaigning  for  foreign 
trade,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  jump  at 
conclusions  which  are  not  wholly  warranted. 
Some  commentators  on  the  subject  have  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  foreign  buyers  have  been  dis¬ 
covering  themselves  to  American  coal  produc¬ 
ers,  rather  than  the  reverse,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  extension  of  our  trade  has  come  from 
without  rather  than  from  within.  Exactly  the 
reverse  is  true.  For  a  matter  of  twenty-five 
years,  our  better  coal  companies,  which  pro¬ 
duce  coal  really  available  for  export,  have  been 
studying  the  foreign  market,  with  an  intention 
to  enter  it  when  the  times  were  propitious. 
They  have  studied  it  always  with  appreciation 
of  its  value  and  of  its  possible  significance  to 
prices  at  home.  Up  until  very  recently  they 
have  never  seen  a  reasonable  chance  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  that  field  on  these  several  accounts. 

First,  the  foreign  coal  users  were  committed 
to  a  preparation  of  coal  which  for  several  rea¬ 
sons  our  coal  producers  did  not  care  to  sell  in 
the  export  trade.  That  is,  they  wanted  either 
lump  coal  or  the  finer  sizes  manufactured  into 
briquets.  The  coal  American  producers  wanted 
to  export  was  not  lump  coal,  which  was  bring¬ 
ing  a  good  price  at  home;  they  wanted  to  sell 
the  mine  run  or  the  fine  coal,  and  they  had 
not  been  convinced  of  the  value  of  briqueting. 

Second,  the  foreign  coal  producer  had  not,  in 
those  earlier  times,  been  involved  in  any  social 
program,  as  touching  his  miners,  which  would 
increase  the  cost  of  coal  production  to  such  a 
point  as  to  increase  the  selling  price  in  places 
where  our  coal  could  be  sold  in  competition 


English  Miners  Threaten  to  Strike  Again 
Thus  Giving  American  Coal  a  Broader 
Introduction  to  European  Buyers. 


Only  recently  has  the  granting  of  old  age  pen¬ 
sions,  the  enactment  of  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  acts  and  the  introduction  of  other  so- 
called  welfare  work  for  the  miners,  increased 
the  foreign  cost  of  production  to  a  point  where 
our  coal  can  be  sold  in  competition. 

Third,  most  of  the  coal  producing  nations  of 
Europe  have  maintained  themselves  on  a  war 
footing  with  the  navy  as  their  main  depend¬ 
ence.  They  were,  consequently,  maritime 
powers  because  of  the  fact  that  merchant  ships 
were  made  to  be  convertible  into  armored 
cruisers  to  augment  in  time  of  war  the  regular 
line  of  battleships.  What  was  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  ships  in  time  of  war  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  commerce  and  the  navy,  was,  in  time 
of  peace,  too  many  ships  for  commerce  alone. 
That  made  for  low  rates  on  the  ocean,  with 
preference  always  for  home  cargoes  and  fa¬ 
miliar  routes.  The  growth  of  battleships  has 
been  such  that  merchant  ships  are  no  longer 
easily  convertible  into  fighting  machines. 
.About  all  they  can  do  now  is  to  use  them  as 
transports  and  the  demand  there  is  not  so  ex¬ 
tensive.  There  has  been,  as  a  natural  result,  a 
little  less  of  shipbuilding  for  war  purposes  and 
consequently  a  little  more  rationalization  of 
shipbuilding  for  commercial  purposes.  Within 
certain  narrow  limits  there  has  been  less  of 
ship  building  and  vessel  rates  have  gone  up 
somewhat,  because  of  the  reduced  competition. 
This  has  had  a  tendency  to  advance  the  price 
of  European  coal  and  hence  to  put  our  coal  in 
foreign  markets  on  a  basis  of  price  which  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  that  of  the  European 
coal.  This  has  been  one  of  the  big  advantages 
in  our  favor. 

Fourth,  by  a  consistent  study  of  foreign 
market  conditions,  coal  operators  have  found 
that  they  must  change  their  methods  of  at¬ 
tacking  the  foreign  markets.  That  is,  under 
the  old  method  they  made  it  a  practice  to  have 
each  company  make  its  appeal  individually  and 
hence  with  only  the  coal  which  an  individual 
company  had  to  offer;  with  only  the  financial 
solidity  which  each  individual  company  might 
offer,  and  with  only  the  amount  of  money  to 
spend  on  a  selling  campaign  which  each  com¬ 
pany  thought  it  could  afford  to  spend  on  a 
pure  matter  of  speculation.  Later  they  have 
come  to  consider  that  selling  abroad  is  less  a 
matter  of  speculation  than  of  good  merchandis¬ 
ing.  In  the  conquest  of  the  foreign  market 
they  have  a  chance  to  win,  and  a  big  chance, 
if  they  but  conduct  themselves  properly.  As 
a  consequence,  they  have  begun  to  assail  the 
foreign  market  by  co-operative  movements 
among  mine  owners — understand  that  we  say 
only  they  have  begun;  they  have  not  gone 
very  far. 

These  four  things  have  united  to  give  the 
American  coal  mine  owners  a  genuine  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  succeed  in  the  foreign  market.  Our 
export  business  heretofore  has  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  primitive.  We  tried  our  apprentice 
hand  upon  Canada  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
rather  than  of  desire.  Canada  had  a  big  ter¬ 
ritory  which  was  expanding  commercially, 
which  needed  coal,  and  which  could  not  be  had 
from  any  other  source  as  cheaply  as  from  the 
United  States.  We  went  into  that  business 
merely  as  an  expansion  across  the  border  of 
the  sale  of  coal  then  being  done  up  to  the  bor¬ 
der.  Then,  too,  we  had  a  fair  business  in 
bunkering.  We  had  certain  of  our  own  coast¬ 
wise  ships  to  supply  with  bunker  coal  and  had, 
upon  different  occasions,  some  foreign  ships 
come  to  those  fueling  stations  for  a  supply; 
consequently  we  sold  it.  That  led  into  a  de¬ 
sire  for  that  business  and  we  began  to  cam¬ 
paign  to  get  it.  All  the  while  we  had  spas¬ 
modic  demands  from  nearby  points  where 
freight  rates  were  in  our  favor  and  where  ship 
movements  were  in  our  favor.  For  example, 
ships  trading  with  the  fruit  growing  countries 
to  the  south.  Those  fruit  growing  countries 
sent  fruit  to  the  United  States  in  ships  and 
wanted  to  carry  back  something,  so  we  offered 
them  coal  and  sold  it.  That  taught  us  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  expanding  coal  sales  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  and  we  got  into  the  business  slowly. 


•All  the  time  American  operators  had  their 
eyes  on  the  bigger  market  and  saw  that  sooner 
or  later  they  were  going  to  get  into  it.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  years  ago,  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt 
made  a  careful  survey  of  that  field  and  tried 
then  to  make  an  entry,  but  were  not  at  once 
successful.  A  little  later  the  Watson  interests, 
who  now  control  the  Consolidation  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  made  the  same  kind  of  an  overture  to 
the  foreign  market,  but  found  also  that  the 
time  was  not  ripe.  Other  big  concerns,  such 
as  the  Smokeless  Fuel  Company,  also  went 
into  the  foreign  trade  and  found  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  to  exist.  The  market  was  there  but 
the  buyers  were  not  yet  ready  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  product  nor  were  American  operators 
ready  to  attach  the  foreign  market. 

For  the  effect  which  this  is  likely  to  have 
upon  the  home  trade,  w'e  find  in  a  current  issue 
of  the  Philadelphia  Neivs  Bureau  facts  which 
are  particularly  to  the  point.  They  are  as 
follows: 

“The  bituminous  industry  of  this  country  is 
in  great  need  of  a  wider  outlet  for  its  produc¬ 
tion.  For  the  moment  the  trade  is  prosperous 
but  this  is  only  so  because  the  scarcity  of  la¬ 
bor  and  cars  keeps  output  within  bounds.  The 
current  rate  of  production  is  only  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  mines  which 
»  have  been  opened,  and  as  the  market  is  being 
well  taken  care  of,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
roughly  there  is  an  over-development  of  the 
hituminous  fields  to  the  extent  of  about  40  per 
cent  beyond  present  requirements.  This  as¬ 
sumption,  too,  is  based  on  a  boom  period  of 
industry.  A  slackening  of  general  industry 
will  bring  more  labor  to  the  coal  fields,  narrow 
the  market  and  release  more  cars.  When  this 
comes,  and  it  would  not  take  any  very  great 
trade  recession  to  effect  it,  the  bituminous  in¬ 
dustry  will  return  to  its  accustomed  state  of 
fierce  competition  and  little  or  no  profits. 

“To  give  the  industry  permanent  stability 
there  must  either  be  an  artificial  control  of 
production,  which  both  the  internal  conditions 
of  bituminous  trade  itself,  and  the  trend  of  our 
law  making  and  law  interpreting  seems  to  for¬ 
bid,  or  broader  markets  must  be  found.  Be¬ 
yond  the  natural  but  irregular  growth  in  home 
consumption,  there  is  only  one  possibility,  and 
that  is  to  increase  the  export  trade.  This  fidd 
has  been  much  neglected  but  in  the  opinion 
of  many  students  of  the  coal  industry,  it  offers 
rich  possibilities.” 

Last  year  our  coal  production  was  550,000,- 
000  tons,  of  which  80,000,000  tons  were  anthra¬ 
cite.  Our  exports  of  soft  coal  were  about  20,- 
000,000  tons.  This  leaves  us  450,000,000  tons  of 
bituminous  to  be  consumed  at  home.  We  can’t 
consume  that  amount  of  coal  without  business 
that  is  extremely  active,  thereby  consuming 
a  very  large  amount  of  fuel.  Our  export  trade 
has  only  been  as  indicated,  about  20,000.000 
tons,  and  for  the  stability  of  our  home  market 
it  would  seem  that  this  ought  to  be  increased 
materially.  Our  exports  for  the  last  five  years 
have  been  as  follows; 

EXPORTS  IN  LONG  TONS. 

, - Anthracite - ^  , - Bituminous - , 


Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

1911  . 3,553,999  $18,093,285  17,878,7.54  $34,499,989 

1910  .  3,021,627  14,785,387  10,784,239  26,685,405 

1909  . 2,842,714  14,141,468  9,693,843  24.300,0,50 

1908  . 2,752,3.58  13,.524,595  9,100,819  23.816,914 

1907  . 2,698,072  13,217,985  10,448,676  26,972,908 


The  great  bulk  of  our  coal  exports  are  to 
Canada.  Some  go  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to 
Central  and  South  America,  but  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  trade  is  very  small  and  irregular. 

With  respect  to  increasing  the  exports  of 
anthracite,  there  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of 
the  industry  itself  which  requires  an  extension 
of  its  market.  The  status  of  the  anthracite 
market  is  normally  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
bituminous  market  and  if  exports  are  to  be  in¬ 
creased,  a  means  of  increasing  production  will 
first  have  to  be  found.  Owing  to  the  limited 
deposits  of  anthracite  coal,  and  its  tremendous 
value  to  the  nation,  the  expediency  of  building 
up  a  big  export  trade  in  this  unique  variety  of 
coal  might  be  questioned.  In  this  connection, 
however,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  note  that 
the  head  of  the  Welsh  coal  combination  is 
about  to  sail  for  this  country  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  making  arrangements  here 
for  the  delivery  of  anthracite  coal  in  England, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  high  prices  of  the  British 
product. 
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Coke  By-Products  Essential  to  Many  Industries.* 


The  e.xtreniists  would  have  us  believe  that  raw 
oal  is  about  going  to  disappear  from  the  house- 
lold  and  from  the  factory.  If  you  pay  atten- 
ion  to  what  they  have  to  say,  you  will  decide 
hat  by  day  after  tomorrow  electricity  will  be 
nade  at  the  mouth  of  the  coal  mines,  and  being 
ransmitted  by  wire  will  be  transformed  into 
ight,  heat  and  power  in  the  home  or  factory, 
'his  pronounces  the  last  sad  rites  over  all  phases 
if  the  coal  business  except  merely  production. 
.Almost  the  same  things  are  said  of  coke.  You 
now  that  the  first  isn’t  true,  and  I’m  not  going 
0  try  to  tell  you  that  the  second  is  true. 

However,  I  am  fully  aware  that  raw  coal  is 
Dsing  ground  and  that  electricity  is  gaining, 
ietween  these  two  stands  coke.  The  coal  pro- 
ucer  can  make  it  out  of  his  raw  material  at 
good  profit  and  at  the  same  time  the  salesman 
nd  the  retailer  can  handle  it  and  stay  in  busi- 
ess,  which  is  something  they  can’t  do  with  elec- 
ricity. 

But  the  retailer  is  more  interested  in  it  than 
e  realizes  or  is  willing,  now,  to  admit.  The 
orces  which  impel  the  manufacture  of  coke  in 
ver  increasing  amounts  are  irresistible.  For  that 
eason,  coke  will  be  made  and  must  be  sold.  If 
le  retailer  does  not  sell  it,  the  coke  producer 
uist  sell  it  in  some  way  or  another.  My  main 
urpose  in  preparing  this  statement  is  to  show 
ow  logical  is  the  increase  in  production  of  coke 
nd  to  point  this  one  inevitable  conclusion.  More 
nd  more  coke  will  be  manufactured  every  year 
nd  it  must  be  distributed  by  the  established 
gencies.  the  retail  dealers  or  the  coke  manufac- 
.irer  will  be  forced  to  establish  their  own  dis- 
•ibuting  agency. 

In  making  such  a  statement  to  retail  dealers  I 
ealize  that  I  am  not  permitted  to  beg  any  prem¬ 
ies,  therefore,  when  I  say  there  are  irresistible 
ifiuences  making  for  the  increase  in  coke  pro- 
uction  I  must  prove  it.  Any  reasonable  man  will 
dmit.  without  argJrnent,  that  artificial  gas  is  an 
Tablished  factor  in  our  domestic  and  commer- 
:al  economy.  In  all  the  large  cities  the  selling 
rice  of  gas  is  fixed  by  municipal  ordinance. 

The  gas  company  has,  therefore,  a  fixed  maxi- 
lum  selling  price,  which  means  that  his  profit 
any.  must  come  through  a  reduction  in  the 
1st  of  manufacturing. 

Water  has  been  the  cheapest  of  artificial  gases 
)  produce,  and  for  that  reason  most  popular  with 
as  companies.  Water  gas  without  enrichment, 
equal  in  heating  value  to  the  same  gas  when 
ariched.  Water  gas  without  enrichment,  when 
urned  in  a  gauze  mantle,  is  equal  in  candle 
ower  to  water  gas  with  enrichment.  However, 
mnicipalities  decree  that  the  whole  volume  of 
as  shall  have  a  fixed  candle  power  when  burned 
1  an  open  flame  jet.  This  requires  a  certain 
ercentas'e  of  carbon  in  eas  which  is  not  naturally 
resent  in  water  gas.  To  supply  this  carbon  the 
as  comnanies  enrich  their  product  by  the  use  of 
il.  With  the  growing  shortage  of  crude  oil  and 
he  advancing  price  of  refined  oil  to  thus  enrich 
he  total  volume  of  gas  produced  is  increasing 
he  cost  of  manufacture. 

(las  companies,  therefore,  are  facing  the  old 
ammercial  problem  of  an  artificially  fixed  selling 
rice  and  a  rapidly  advanced  cost  of  production. 

:  needs  no  mathematician  to  prove  that  the  time 
1  rapidly  approaching  when  the  rising  cost  of 
as  will  have  passed  the  selling  price,  leaving  a 
>ss  instead  of  a  profit.  To  offset  this  natural 
■ndency,  gas  producing  companies  are  beginning 
)  turn  to  coal  gas  produced  in  retort  ovens, 
oday  in  Chicago  a  certain  percentage  of  gas  is 
irnished  by  a  battery  of  retort  oyens.  It  is 
It  inconceivable  that  in  the  near  future  Chicago 
ill  abandon  water  gas  entirely.  Milwaukee  is 
1  the  same  road,  and  Joliet,  a  much  smaller 
ace,  is  already  using  coal  gas  from  retort  ovens 
)lely.  The  same  tendency  is  seen  in  eastern 
ties. 

The  more  the  cities  turn  from  water  gas  to  coal 
is  the  greater  will  be  the  increase  in  by-product 
)ke  production  and  the  more  coke  that  will  have 
I  be  sold. 

W'hen  by-product  coke  is  manufactured  there 
also  produced  certain  other  by-products.  One 
F  them  is  tar.  As  cities  grow  and  as  the  pav- 
g  problem  increases  there  mu=t  be  an  increased 
ipply  of  tar.  This  helps  to  induce  the  increasing 
amifacture  of  bv-prqduct  coke.  In  addition 
e  briqueting  industry  is  growing.  Briquets  are 
ade  from  pulverized  coal  bound  together  by 

*An  .nrldress  delivered  before  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers' 
iseciation.  Januarv  2!). 

tPresident  of  the  .^twill-Makeneson  Coal  S:  Coke  Com- 
ny,  Chicago, 
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Increased  Production  Is  Sure  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  Must  be  Made  by  Dealers  or 
Coke  Makers  Must  Establish  Their  Own 
Agencies — Points  on  Burning  Coke. 


some  adhesive  ingredient,  and  the  best  binder 
known  today  is  tar.  As  the  briqueting  industry 
grows  the  demand  for  tar  must  increase.  Unless 
there  is  a  much  larger  production  the  price  also 
must  increase  to  the  point  where  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  makes  briqueting  impossible.  Tar  is 
also  used  in  roofing  and  in  a  hundred  other  in¬ 
dustries.  Coke  oven  owners,  for  these  various 
reasons,  are  seeing  the  advantage  of  extracting 
the  tar  from  the  coal  rather  than  permitting  it 
to  be  burned  as  a  part  of  the  raw  coal.  The  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  tar  must,  of  necessity,  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  coke,  and  this  coke  must 
be  marketed. 

Students  long  ago  came  to  appreciate  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  our  farm  problem.  Every  county  has 
its  farming  community,  which  is  worth  millions 
of  dollars.  This  is  deteriorating  because  of  the 
impoverishment  of  the  soil.  Farmers  and  farm 
workers  by.  the  tens  of  thousands  are  deserting 
their  old  communities,  friends  and  environs  to 
go  into  the  distant,  cold,  and  forbidding  fields  of 
western  Canada,  A  large  part  of  the  east  is  now 
considered  as  practically  unfarmable  territory. 
Ohio  is  deteriorating,  and  the  point  is  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  where  even  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa 
will  become  hard  states  in  which  to  farm.  The 
one  thing  which  this  land  needs  is  to  be  fed  with 
a  soil  enricher.  One  of  the  by-products  in  the 
manufacture  of  coke  is  ammonium  sulphate, 
which  is  ideal  for  the  enrichment  of  impoverished 
soil.  I  have  in  mind  one  farming  district,  the 
name  of  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose, 
which  now  has  under  consideration  the  building 
of  by-product  ovens,  not  alone  for  the  supply  of 
gas,  but  also  for  the  ammonium  sulphate  and  the 
other  by-products. 

We  must  not  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
smoke  nuisance.  Smoke  is  a  nuisance,  and  while 
it  may  not  be  the  arch  fiend  which  a  great  many 
zealots  claim  it  is,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  nasty 
smudge  upon  the  municipal  landscape.  We,  as 
coal  men,  cannot  argue  it  down,  nor  can  we  argue 
people  into  accepting  it  as  a  necessary  evil.  It 
m.ust  go,  and  it  is  going  to  go. 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  rid  of  the  smoke 
nuisance.  One  is  to  learn  how  to  burn  smokey 
coal  without  causing  smoke.  The  other  is  to 
burn  a  fuel  which  does  not  smoke.  As  practical 
men.  we  all  realize  the  utter  impossibility  of 
teaching  men  ignorant  of  coal  chemistry  how  to 
install  a  smokeless  furnace.  If  we  could  teach 
them  how  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  in¬ 
duce  all  of  them  to  do  so.  Also  when  we  get 
the  coal  so  exactly  fitted  to  a  plant  that  smoke¬ 
less  combustion  is  established,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  the  buyers  to  adhere  to  that  coal. 
Coal  consumers  nagged  on  one  side  by  laws, 
ordinances  and  public  sentiment  against  smoke, 
and  beset  on  the  other  by  a  swarm  of  importunate 
furnace  doctors,  will  take  the  line  of  least  re¬ 
sistance,  they  are  going  to  adopt  a  fuel  which 
will  not  smoke  or  they  will  use  electricitv.  Coal 
men  are  not  interested  in  and  do  not  profit  by  the 
manufacture  of  electricity.  They  are  interested 
in  and  profit  by  the  selling  of  fuel.  The  retail 
dealer  must  decide  whether  he  will  let  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  companies  walk  awav  with  his  business 
or  whether  he  will  handle  a  fuel  which  will  not 
smoke.  Of  the  known  available  smokeless  fuels 
there  are  but  anthracite  and  coke.  Anthracite 
coal  as  a  cure  for  the  smoke  nuisance  is  for 
obvious  reasons  wholly  out  of  question.  Coke, 
the  output  of  which  is  growing  in  response  to 
natural  conditions,  is  the  only  ayailable  general 
substitute.  It  remains  with  the  retail  dealer  to 
decide  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

The  volume  of  bv-product  coke  has  increased 
vastly  in  the  last  few  years,  and  for  reasons 
which  have  been  outlined  is  going  to  increase 
v^stlv  each  vear.  The  output  in  1911  was  7,847,- 
8.74  tons,  with  4,624  bv-product  ovens  in  exist¬ 
ence.  There  was  a  big  increase  both  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  number  of  ovens  in  1912.  and  unless 
my  prophetic  sense  has  gone  awry  there  will  be 
a  greater  increase  in  1912  and  in  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year. 


I  have  called  these  things  to  attention  to  make 
this  one  particular  point.  A  battery  of  by-prod¬ 
uct  ovens  is  not  an  inexpensive  thing  to  create ; 
hard-headed  business  men  do  not  go  into  that 
business  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  They  are  supply¬ 
ing  a  very  definite  need  and  they  are  supplying 
an  increasing  need.  They  are  supplying  a  need 
for  clipper  gas  in  cities;  a  need  for  tar  in  mani¬ 
fold  lines  of  industry;  a  need  for  ammonium 
sulphate  in  farming,  and  a  need  for  smokeless 
fuel  in  large  cities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  need 
for  a  vastly  increased  tonnage  of  coke  in  the 
metallurgical  industry.  They  are  in  business  to 
make  money  out  of  a  necessity,  but  the  point  is 
they  are  going  to  make  money.  When  they  in¬ 
trust  one  of  the  products  of  their  retort  ovens — 
coke — to  distributing  agents  they  will  expect  that 
agent  to  get  for  it  what  it  actually  is  worth. 
That  value  will  only  come  when  the  retail  dealer 
knows  how  coke  is  produced,  where  it  is  manu¬ 
factured,  what  is  the  nearest  and  cheapest  sup¬ 
ply  for  his  yard,  and  how  to  sell  it.  The  retailer 
will  never  know  how  to  sell  coke  until  he  can 
tell  the  users  of  it  how  to  burn  it.  It  is  then 
for  the  retail  dealer  to  find  the  facts  about  how 
to  burn  coke  if  he  wants  to  remain  as  a  dis¬ 
tributing  agent  for  the  coke  maker. 

In  making  the  statement  that  retailers  have  a 
lot  to  learn  on  this  subject,  I  have  in  mind  some 
letters  received  from  well  informed  retailers  ask¬ 
ing.  “will  it  make  smoke;  does  it  fill  the  house 
with  gas;  where  is  it  mined?”  etc.  I  submit  that 
a  dealer  no  better  equipped  cannot  hope  to  make 
much  of  a  success  in  getting  for  the  big  and  in¬ 
creasing  yield  of  coke  the  price  which  it  is  worth. 
This  is  not  said  by  way  of  criticism,  because 
coke  is  at  once  an  old  and  a  new  fuel.  As  a 
domestic  fuel  it  is  so  new  that  until  compara¬ 
tively  recently  the  producers  of  it  did  not  know 
how  to  satisfactorily  manufacture  it  into  a  do¬ 
mestic  fuel,  and,  there  are  some  experts  who  now 
say  that  that  art  is  still  in  a  crude  state. 

What  the  retailer  wants  to  know  is:  If  I  am 
able  to  sell  this  stuff ;  what  is  my  line  of  selling 
talk?  What  must  I  know  about  it?  My  advice 
is  learn  how  to  burn  coke  and  by  being  able  to 
tell  the  householder  what  precautions  to  take,  let 
the  coke  take  care  of  itself.  The  householder 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  firing  a  slow-burn¬ 
ing  coal  becomes  confused  when  he  tries  to 
handle  coke,  which  is  instantly  responsive  to 
every  draft.  A  good  selling  line  is  this :  “If  you 
sit  in  a  draft  you  catch  cold ;  put  coke  in  a  draft 
and  it  gets  too  hot ;  in  order  to  keep  coke  from 
getting  too  hot,  shut  off  the  draft.”  And  that  is 
the  whole  story.  Failing  to  appreciate  that  point, 
the  householder  has  burned  coke  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  burn 
coal,  and  because  he  let  too  much  air  pass  through 
his  furnace,  the  coke  is  burned  out  quickly,  giving 
unsatisfactory  results,  and  from  an  economic 
standpoint  making  it  as  expensive  per  ton  to  burn 
as  anthracite  coal.  After  such  experience  the 
householder  is  not  anxious  to  make  another  ex¬ 
periment  with  coke.  But  if  the  dealer  knows  how 
to  instruct  his  trade  as  to  the  proper  way  to 
burn  it,  and  warns  the  buyer  that  it  is  to  be 
burned  without  draft,  he  will  save  the  trade  for 
himself  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  I  say  that  he  will  satisfy  the  buyer 
because  coke  is  as  clean  as  anthracite,  gets  u|) 
heat  more  quickly  than  any  other  fuel,  and  if 
properly  burned  is  the  only  fuel  which  is  the 
equal  of  anthracite  and  at  the  same  time  costs 
less  per  ton. 

In  buildin.g  your  fire  with  coke  start  it  in  the 
usual  way,  building  the  fire  even  and  deep.  Owing 
to  its  peculiar  fracture  and  rough  grain,  it  does 
not  pack  so  close  as  hard  coal,  leaving  more  air 
space.  To  overcome  this,  you  must  keep  a  deep 
fire.  A  point  to  remember  is  that  coke  expands 
in  process  of  manufacture,  therefore,  it  is  nearly 
twice  as  bulky  as  hard  coal.  Instead  of  firing 
by  shovelsful,  it  should  be  fired  by  weight.  The 
weight  of  coke  put  into  a  furnace  should  equal 
the  weight  of  anthracite  previously  put  into  the 
furnace.  After  the  coke  is  well  ignited,  shut  off 
the  draft.  If  you  do  not  want  much  heat  you 
can  regulate  your  fire  perfectly  with  the  damper. 
Always  keep  a  layer  of  ashes  on  the  grate,  and 
when  shaking,  stop  before  hot  coals  appear. 

A  question  often  asked  as  regards  coke  is,  will 
it  hold  fire  overnight?  It  will,  and  the  rules  for 
making  it  do  so  are  simple.  When  leaving  the 
fire  for  the  night,  fill  the  firebox  full  of  coke, 
shut  off  the  damper,  and  if  necessary  throw  on 
ashes  to  fill  up  any  open  spaces.  Keep  the  feed 
door  ajar  and  leave  the  bed  of  ashes  on  the  grate 
in  order  to  further  check  the  draft. 
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Stockholders,  Officers  and  Guests  of  the  Christopher  Coal  Mining  Company  at  the  No.  1  Mine  at  Christopher,  Ill. 

Using  Electrical  Devices  to  Cut  Cost  of  Production. 


The  officers  and  stockholders  of  a  trio  of 
coal  companies.  The  Purity,  the  Zeigler  Dis¬ 
trict  Colliery  and  the  Christopher  coal  com¬ 
panies,  made  a  trip  from  Chicago  to  Chris¬ 
topher,  Ill.,  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  their  new  mine  at 
that  place.  The  shaft  penetrated  coal  a  short 
time  ago  and  the  main  entries  are  being  driven 
so  that  presently  a  large  output  of  this  new 
Franklin  county  operation  will  be  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  appealing  for  patronage. 

The  trio  of  companies  is  controlled  by  the 
same  interests.  These  men  have  cut  their 
eye  teeth  in  the  coal  business  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  theirs  is  not  a  hopeful  enterprise  which 
plunges  ahead  with  eyes  blinded  to  competi¬ 
tive  conditions  wdiich  must  be  met,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  going  into  an  already 
crowded  field  with  an  enormous  new  tonnage 
and  expect  to  get  not  only  their  share  of  the 
business,  but  a  profit  on  that  business. 

When  one  realizes  that  the  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  our  mines  generally  is  fully  fifty 
per  cent  in  excess  of  need  ,and  when  one  realizes 
that  the  extent  of  over-production  is  greatest 
in  the  west  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
if-  these  people  are  not  innocents  abroad  they 
must  have  a  business  proposition  in  which 
they  have  the  utmost  faith.  They  are  building 
a  plant  which  when  completed  will  be  in  the 
million  dollar  class,  and  that  increases  the  im¬ 
pression  that  these  men  either  have  a  wonder¬ 
ful  amount  of  daring  or  have  wonderful  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  business  proposition.  A  coal 
business  proposition  can  have  but  two  foun¬ 
dations — a  quality  of  coal  which  will  command 
a  price  above  what  is  paid  for  its  neighboring 
and  competitive  coals,  or  an  economy  of  oper¬ 
ation  which  is  greater  than  is  possible  to  the 
other  competing  units.  If  both  of  these  things 
are  combined  the  business  proposition  of  the 
coal  company  becomes  at  once  invincible. 
In  this  connection  a  third  factor  might  be 
mentioned.  The  freight  rate  to  market  is  a  big 
factor  in  coal  prices  and  coal  sales.  However, 
the  freight  rate  in  Franklin  county  is  against 
it  rather  than  in  its  favor  so  that  can  be  passed 
over. 

The  interests  behind  the  trio  of  coal  com¬ 
panies  appreciate  that  they  have  a  coal,  which, 
when  prepared  as  they  prepare  it,  stands  in 
the  public  mind,  in  the  front  rank  of  Illinois 
coals.  They  had  this  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  or  the  other  thing  on  which  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  capture  their  share  of  the  trade  would 
not  have  been  undertaken.  There  is  no  need 
to  talk  to  readers  of  The  Bl.\ck  Diamond  about 
Franklin  county  coal  so  we  will  pass  that 
over. 

One  of  the  dreams  of  coal  business  men 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  to  raise 
tlieinselves  above  the  possible  successful  attacks 
of  competition.  The  trio  of  coal  companies  is 
controlled  by  men  who  have  been  in  the  con¬ 
struction  and  contracting  business  and  who 
appreciate  the  value  of  speed,  the  value  of  me¬ 
chanical  assistants  and  the  value  of  volume  in 
cutting  the  cost  per  unit  of  production.  It  was 
natural  for  them  to  extract  this  one  basic 
])rinciple  from  their  original  occupation  and 


Christopher  Coal  Company  Harmonizes 
Cutting,  Hauling,  Hoisting  and  Loading 
Machines  to  Make  the  Best  Use  of  Time 
and  Thus  Effect  Economy. 

transfer  it  to  their  newer  business,  which  is 
the  production  of  coal.  That  is,  they  would 
seek,  by  taking  up  waste  motions  inside  the 
mine,  by  getting  the  coal  down  quickly  and  a 
big  volume  coming  out  cheaply  to  outrun  com¬ 
petition  by  the  cheapness  with  which  they 
could  produce  coal.  That  is,  they  expect  to 
produce  coal  more  cheaply  than  is  being  done 
in  any  other  mine  in  the  state  of  Illinois  or 
the  west.  If  it  comes  down  to  the  point 
where  the  quality  and  preparation  are  thrown 
aside  and  where  basic  appeal  is  made  solely 
on  price,  these  three  coal  companies  intend 
to  take  their  share  of  the  business  and  make 
a  profit  on  it  even  when  the  price  is  such  as  to 
stand  any  or  all  competitors  a  definite  loss. 
This  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  trio  of 
companies  intend  to  put  a  chip  on  their 
shoulder  and  adopt  an  antagonistic  attitude 


toward  the  rest  of  the  trade,  but  merely  that 
they  intend  to  prepare  themselves  to  do  this 
one  thing  in  case  the  others  decide  to  adopt 
a  pugnacious  attitude. 

The  first  method  which  they  adopt  is  to 
equip  their  mines  with  electricity  throughout. 
There  will  be  electric  cutting  machines,  elec¬ 
tric  gathering  motors,  larger  electric  motors 
in  main  entries,  electric  hoists  and  electric 
drives  for  all  tipple  equipment  and  resizing 
plant.  To  show  how  the  whole  thing  was 
planned  the  same  interests  which  control  the 
older  mine  of  the  Zeigler  District  Colliery 
Company  control  the  new  mine  of  the  Chris¬ 
topher  Coal  Mining  Company,  and  these  two 
mines  are  but  a  short  distance  apart.  It  is  not 
the  intention  to  have  two  power  plants  at 
these  neighboring  mines,  but  the  new  power 
])lant  at  the  Christopher  coal  plant  will  be  big 
enough  to  satisfy  all  demands  for  power,  and 
also  satisfy  the  demand  for  power  at  the 
ohler  mine.  The  one  plant  of  double  ca¬ 
pacity  will  cost  both  in  first  installation  and 
in  maintenance  and  operation  far  less  than  two 
plants  would  cost  and  so  from  that  standpoint 
a  tremendous  economy  of  investment  and 
operating  expense  is  effected  from  the  start. 
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The  Franklin  county  coal  measure  on  the 
vestern  border  where  Christopher  is  located 
uns  from  seven  to  ten  and  eleven  feet  thick 
vithout  any  serious  parting;  at  least  the  latter 
s  true  in  the  acreage  which  is  controled  by 
he  Christopher  Coal  Company.  This  thick- 
less  of  vein  naturally  makes  for  economy  of 
yperation  provided  the  mine  is  properly  laid 
)ut  and  provided  recovery  methods  are  such 
IS  to  get  that  economy  in  complete  recovery, 
fhe  officials  of  the  Christopher  Coal  Com- 
)any,  profiting  by  their  experience  in  the 
fiegler  District  Colliery  Company  mine,  are 
aying  out  the  new  property  on  the  panel  sys- 
em.  This  gives  the  greatest  number  of  work- 
ng  places  with  the  least  length  of  main  and 
;tub  entry.  Also  it  lends  itself  most  com- 
)letely  to  the  recovery  of  coal.  To  facilitate 
he  collection  of  this  coal  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft 
he  company  has  arranged  for  small  gathering 
notors  in  the  stub  entries  and  will  have 
)ig  haulage  motors  in  the  main  haulage-way. 
ft  appreciates,  of  course,  that  if  there  is  any 
slowing  down  of  movement  of  coal  to  the 
’oot  of  the  shaft  there  is  a  delay  in  the  opera- 
don  of  the  entire  mine  which  cuts  down  pro- 
Juction  and  reduces  the  economy.  To  obviate 
my  such  thing  the  officers  of  the  Christopher 
Iloal  Company  have  arranged  some  sets  of 
he  gathering  motors  to  work  tandem  and  thus 
supply  the  power  necesary  if  they  are  called 
jpon  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  big 
laulage  motors. 

•Appreciating  also  that  the  shaft  is  the  one 
jutlet  for  the  mine  and  unless  the  shaft  works 
speedily  and  quickly  there  will  be  a  slowing 
lown  of  the  entire  mine,  they  have  arranged 
ior  extraordinary  shaft  speed.  The  hoisting 
ipparatus,  as  a  consequence,  is  being  run  by 
?lectricity  and  at  such  speed  that  while  allow¬ 
ing  ten  seconds  for  dumping  the  cage,  it  will 
be  able  to  raise  to  the  surface  4, .'500  tons  in 
seven  hours.  The  officials  of  the  company 
even  expect  that  by  speeding  up  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  its  maximum  and  by  having  loads 
always  ready  when  wanted,  it  will  be  possible 
to  load  as  much  as  6,000  tons  in  eight  hours. 

.After  the  coal  reaches  the  tipple  it  is  put 
over  shaker  screens,  which  are  operated  by 
electricity.  There  it  is  separated  into  lump  and 
egg  and  the  two-inch  screenings  which  are 
carried  to  the  resizing  plant  by  a  conveyor 
and  thrown  upon  screens  which  divide  the 
smaller  coal  into  five  sizes,  namely,  the  nut 
sizes  numbered  numerically.  The  preparation 
of  the  large  coal  is  done  with  particular  care, 
because  the  company  does  not  wait  until  it 
has  been  dropped  into  the  car  and  then  try 
to  recover  the  impurities — missing  those  which 
arc  buried  in  the  fall — hut  it  runs  the  coal 


from  the  screens  over  a  picking  table, 
where,  as  it  passes,  each  piece  is  inspected  and 
all  impurities  extracted.  This  is  a  refinement 
of  preparing  the  lump  and  egg  coal  that  has 
not  been  heretofore  undertaken  in  the  Illinois 
field. 

The  two-inch  screenings,  in  going  to  the  re¬ 
sizing  plant,  pass  over  a  magnetized  roll, 
which  takes  the  impurities  of  a  mineral  char- 


Toledo,  Ohio,  January  .30. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — With  the  completion  of  the  $5,000,000 
dock  and  terminal  improvements  now  under  way 
in  this  city  Toledo  will  occupy  a  vastly  more  im¬ 
portant  position  in  the  coal  world  than  heretofore. 
The  improvements  are  being  made  by  the  Hocking 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  which  is  spending  $2,- 
000,000  in  docks,  additional  yard  tracks,  dredging, 
car  dumps,  power  house  and  equipment,  etc.,  and 
the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  Company,  which  is  ex¬ 
pending  $3,000,000  in  increased  yard  space,  car 
shops,  sewerage  system,  viaduct  and  subway. 

The  concrete  dock  of  the  Hocking  Valley  will 
be  the  largest  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Toledo  as  a  coal  center  will  be  enor¬ 
mously  increased.  Coal  clearances  from  the  To¬ 
ledo  port  during  the  last  year,  according  to  the 
figures  in  the  United  States  Customs  office, 
amounted  to  4,653,173  tons.  The  increased  coal 
tonnage  that  will  be  handled  here  when  the  new 
docks  are  completed  will  amount  to  7,500,000  tons 
annually. 

The  construction  of  the  new  docks  and  terminals 
will  result  in  the  diversion  of  the  Norfolk  &  Wes¬ 
tern  Railroad’s  annual  coal  tonnage  of  2,500,000 
from  Sandusky  to  Toledo  and  will  increase  the 
Hocking  Valley’s  coal  tonnage  by  more  than 
2,500,000  tons. 

The  new  dock  which  is  now  under  construction, 
is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  extending 
from  Webb  to  Consaul  street,  with  a  total  river 
frontage  of  1,000  feet.  New  yards  and  terminals 
were  made  necessary  by  the  construction  of  the 
new  dock  and  will  embrace  131  acres.  Fifteen 
tracks  will  find  their  ways  to  the  new  dock  by  way 
of  an  undergrade  crossing,  all  grade  crossings 
being  eliminated  in  the  plans. 

General  Manager  M.  S.  Conner  makes  the 
statement  that  under  the  terms  of  its  present 
agreement  the  Hocking  Valley  must  vacate  its  coal 
and  ore  handling  plant  in  the  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road  yard's  on  lower  Summit  street  in  time  for 
the  opening  of  the  navigation  season  of  1014  and 


acter  just  at  a  point  where  the  coal  is  diverted 
by  chutes  upon  the  screens  for  resizing  into 
the  various  sizes  of  nut  coal.  W'ith  this  hasty 
glance  over  the  entire  seope  of  this  plant  it 
must  be  seen  that  there  is  not  a  lost  motion 
from  the  face  to  the  railroad  car.  Everything 
is  timed  to  move  and  to  move  rapidly,  and 
it  is  l)y  this  speed  of  movement  that  the  com¬ 
pany  expects  to  reduce  cost  of  production  to 
a  marvelous  extent.  It  is  by  preparation  and 
careful  sizing  of  a  coal  already  of  high  (|uality 
that  the  comiiany  expects  to  appeal  to  the 
buyers.  The  two  things  working  together  are 
ex])ected  to  help  the  company  to  reach  that 
goal  of  the  age — to  get  its  product  up  to  the 
point  where  competition  is  distanced. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  of  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.,  had  the  contract  for  supplying 
the  machinery  and  installed  two  turbo-genera¬ 
tors,  750  K.  W.  eighty  per  cent,  P.  F.  2,300 
volt,  3  phase,  60-cycle,  with  turbo  exciter.  One 
885  K.  W.  induction  motor  generator  set  with 
IS’-ton  fly  wheel  and  Ward-Leonard  control 
for  hoist  motor,  furnished  with  direct-con¬ 
nected  exciter  and  a  slip  regulator.  One  1,200 
H.  P.  D.  C.  hoist  motor.  This  hoist  will  be 
connected  to  hoist  drum  shaft  by  means  of 
flange  coupling,  eliminating  gears.  The  brak¬ 
ing  of  the  hoist  will  be  done  by  air,  air  being- 
furnished  by  one  C.  P.  1.  motor-driven  air 
compressor.  The  hoist  is  of  the  Ottumwa 
Iron  Works  make.  There  will  be  three  haul¬ 
age  motors  of  300  K.  W.  of  the  synchronous 
type.  There  are  several  induction  motors  of 
250  H.  P.  capacity  to  operate  the  various 
shaker  screens,  picking  tables,  pumps,  etc. 
Everything  below  ground  will  be  run  with 
direct  current;  everything  above  ground  will 
be  run  with  alternating  current. 

The  new  operation  is  in  charge  of  Alexander 
Watts  the  talented  son  of  Superintendent  Wil¬ 
liam  1.  Watts,  superintendent  of  the  Zeigler 
District  Mine. 

The  party  included  Niels  Buck,  Fred  Schroe- 
der,  F.  J.  Browning,  J.  A.  Rockwell,  O.  Hau- 
gan,  E.  H.  Robinson,  C.  J.  Driever,  E.  A. 
WYgner,  Wm.  Weber,  H.  D.  Moreland,  F. 
Tufiford,  A.  T.  Murphy,  Frank  E.  Doherty, 
John  Claney,  Robert  May,  E.  A.  Erickson, 
J.  R.  Ledford,  R.  A.  Halley,  C.  R.  Calkins, 
E.  L.  Erickson,  also  five  C.,  B.  &  Q.  Ry, 
officials  in  the  private  car  “Oceanic,”  headed 
by  General  Freight  Agent  E.  R.  Puffer. 


that  the  new  docks  of  the  Hocking  Valley  must  be 
completed  by  that  time.  As  soon  as  the  Hocking 
Valley  vacates  the  west  side  docks  all  coal  handled 
by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  at  the  coal 
docks  in  Sandusky  will  be  brought  to  Toledo  for 
the  reason  that  it  can  be  more  conveniently  hand¬ 
led  through  this  gateway. 

This  addition  will  give  Toledo  the  greatest 
amount  of  coal  shipped  from  any  fresh  water  port. 
Also,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  which  at  present 
does  not  come  into  Toledo,  will  use  this  city  as 
an  iron  ore  port. 

Since  the  property  was  taken  over  by  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  the  development  of  the  Hocking 
Valley  has  been  remarkably  rapid.  The  new 
Hocking  Valley  concrete  dock  will  provide  space 
for  loading  and  unloading  machinery  with  suf¬ 
ficient  capacity  to  handle  20,000,000  tonnage  in  a 
single  navigation  season.  Space  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  so  that  dock  machinery  can  be  added  that 
will  take  care  of  business  for  the  next  half  cen¬ 
tury. 

Beside  the  Hocking  Valley  concrete  dock,  four¬ 
teen  miles  of  yard  space  will  be  added,  a  ,$70,000 
viaduct  built,  two  car  dumps  installed  at  a  cost 
of  $190,000,  a  power  house  erected  and  equipped 
to  provide  power  for  the  machinery,  and  other 
minor  improvements  will  be  made. 

The  capacity  of  the  present  Hocking  Valley 
docks  is  2,500,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  while  the 
capacity  of  the  new  docks  will  be  more  than 
twice  that  amount.  The  total  amount  of  coal  to 
be  handled  in  Toledo  by  the  Hocking  Valley  and 
the  Norfolk  &  Western,  after  the  improvements 
are  made,  will  be  11,000,000  tons,  making  an  in¬ 
crease  of  coal  tonnage  amounting  to  7,^00,000 
yearly. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  $105,000  for  the  deepening  of  the  Toledo 
harbor  channel  to  twenty-three  feet,  the  present 
channel  being  twenty-one  feet,  except  for  a 
space  which  has  already  been  dredged  to  the  re- 
fpiired  depth. 


Big  Dock  Improvements  at  Toledo. 
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Eastern  Railways  May  Store  Coal  in  Summer. 


The  Black  Diamond  learns  upon  unques¬ 
tioned  authority,  that  some  of  the  railroads 
of  the  east  are  seriously  considering  the 
matter  of  making  radical  improvements  in 
their  coal  storage  plants.  Their  purpose  is 
to  lay  in  heavy  supplies  of  coal  during  the 
summer  months.  This  action  is  in  line  with 
suggestions  contained  in  numerous  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  The  Black  Diamond 
from  time  to  time.  Each  one  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles  has  held  that  coal  storage  is  necessary 
and  that  it  was  up  to  the  railroads  to  assist 
the  coal  companies  and  benefit  themselves  by 
providing  storage  piles.  Eastern  railroads 
better  than  any  others,  can  follow  this  sug¬ 
gestion  because  they  use  coal  that  will  store. 
For  this  reason  large  stocks  of  coal  can  be 
created  during  the  summer  to  take  care  of 
urgent  needs  during  the  winter  months. 
There  is  a  particular  need  for  this  to  be  done. 
Real  estate  in  cities  is  growing  more  costly 
and  steam  users  can’t  well  afford  to  use  it  to 
store  coal.  The  railroads  having  access  to 
open  country  space  can  store  their  coal 
cheaply. 

Some  weeks  ago.  The  Black  Diamond 
printed  a  description  of  the  storage  plant  that 
is  maintained  by  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  & 
Ohio  Railway  at  Bostic,  N.  C.  Coal  men  were 
very  much  interested  in  this  article,  and  it 
develops  that  railroad  men  generally,  have 
also  felt  an  interest.  The  plan  of  the  Clinch- 
field  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  very 

wise  one.  By  the  use-  of  this  plant,  the 

Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation  was  enabled  to 

keep  its  mines  going  on  pretty  good  time 

throughout  the  summer.  This  brought  their 
mining  costs  down  to  a  very  low  level.  Be¬ 


lt  was  just  by  accident  that  I  stopped  off 
between  a  trolley  and  a  train  at  the  little  town 
of  Victor,  N.  Y.,  and  discovered  the  most  un¬ 
usually  constructed  coal  pocket  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  man  who  is  responsible  for  this 
clever  appropriation  of  the  natural  conditions 
that  made  this  unique  pocket  possible  is  E.  S. 
McCarthy.  It  is  built  without  a  sub-structure. 
The  bins  rest  on  the  sloping  ground  wdiich 
just  exactly  meet  every  requirement  relative 
to  the  cheapest  unloading  cars  and  the  load¬ 
ing  of  wagons. 

This  little  hill  was  just  large  enough  to 
give  the  pocket  its  dimensions,  extending  as 
it  did  far  enough  down  from  the  railroad 
tracks  to  make  the  exit  for  the  teams  prac¬ 
tically  level.  Nature  fixed  it,  and  Mr.  'Mc¬ 
Carthy  grasped  the  idea  and  appropriated  it 
to  help  solve  his  economic  business  problems. 
No  doubt  that  the  same  idea  might  be  used 
by  thousands  of  dealers  throughout  this  coun¬ 
try,  for  such  natural  conditions  exist  in  many 
places.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  such  a 
location  can  be  secured  at  a  lower  cost  or 
lease  on  account  of  its  supposed  undesirability. 


Pressure  Is  Brought  by  Coal  Shippers 
to  Induce  Them  to  Supply  Their  Needs 
by  Storing  for  Winter  Use  What  They 
Could  Have  Shipped  in  Summer. 

cause  of  the  very  high  prices  obtained  for 
coal  all  through  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
they  could  have  sold  several  times  their 
stock  of  130,00'0  tons  of  coal  at  a  very  hand¬ 
some  profit.  If  the  consumer  had  built  this 
storage  pile,  he  would  have  avoided  paying 
the  high  spot  prices,  which  would  have  yielded 
a  big  profit. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  railroads 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  higher  prices 
on  bituminous  coals  that  some  producers  have 
secured  since  about  the  first  of  October.  Coal 
men  do  not  object  to  high  prices,  but  few 
of  them  have  been  in  position  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  spot  markets.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  when  coal  was  plentiful  and 
cheap,  some  of  these  roads  were  very  back¬ 
ward  about  taking  more  coal  than  their  ac¬ 
tual  daily  needs.  During  the  fall  when  the 
railroads  began  buying,  there  was  some  talk 
that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  coal  men  who  had  taken  contracts  to 
supply  them  with  coal  throughout  the  year, 
had  fallen  down.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
said  the  coal  men  stated  their  position  in 
this  way; 

“During  the  summer  months  when  we  were 
urging  the  railroads  to  take  their  full  monthly 
quota  under  their  contracts,  they  w'ould  not 
supply  us  the  cars.  Coal  was  so  plentiful. 


By  Traveler. 

[Of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  The  Black  Diamond.] 

Mr.  McCarthy  secured  this  location  because 
it  made  possible  the  application  of  his  ideas. 

He  claims  that  by  the  elimination  of  the  sub¬ 
structure  that  the  cost  has  been  reduced  one 
half.  The  w'ork  was  done  much  quicker  and 
easier,  which  also  made  a  great  saving  in 
labor. 

It  was  in  1903  that  Mr.  McCarthy  began 
his  career  in  the  coal  business  by  hauling  coal 
from  the  car  to  a  shed.  This  method  was 
used  for  two  years,  and  then  he  secured  per¬ 
mission  to  build  a  shed  on  the  railroad  ground 
which  he  used  for  four  years.  Then,  in  1909, 
he  built  the  pocket. 

It  is  forty  by  seventy-two  feet  and  twenty 
feet  in  elevation.  The  floor  is  concrete,  five 
inches  thick,  and  pitches  fifteen  feet. 

There  are  six  bins  of  250  tons  capacity 
each,  totaling  1,500  tons  for  the  pocket.  The 
coal  is  dropped  through  the  railroad  track  into 


that  they  perhaps  thought  it  would  be  plen¬ 
tiful  the  year  through,  and  that  they  could 
secure  it  whenever  they  demanded  it.  Now 
that  coal  sells  for  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents 
a  ton  over  the  summer  prices,  they  want  us 
to  ship  them  not  only  the  monthly  tonnage 
called  for  under  their  contract,  but  to  make 
up  the  tonnage  that  they  refused  to  take 
during  the  summer.  A  contract  cuts  both 
ways,  and  we  are  taking  the  position  that 
the  railroad  companies  have  violated  their 
contracts,  and  that  they  have  no  right  to 
kick.” 

A  well  known  bituminous  operator  in  talk¬ 
ing  about  this  question  to  The  Black  Diamond 
said : 

“I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  railroads 
to  provide  ample  storage  plants  for  their 
Own  fuel  if  not  indeed  for  the  large  consumers 
that  are  dependent  upon  them  for  supplies. 
We  cannot  well  ask  the  consumer  to  store 
during  the  summer  months  enough  coal  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter.  Very  few  of 
the  consumers  are  able  to  do  this.  It  would 
require  a  heavy  investment,  and  it  is  only 
the  very  big  corporations  that  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  just  now  to  make  these  investments. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  railroad  companies 
have  to  use  an  immense  amount  of  coal.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  eastern  railroads  use  in  excess  of 
5,000,000  tons  each  on  their  lines  east.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  when  they  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cars,  they  could  provide 
at  a  nominal  investment,  storage  facilities  at 
certain  points  where  they  could  put  thousands 
of  tons  of  coal  into  stocks  from  which  they 
could  draw  during  the  winter.  The  most 
(Concluded  on  page  32.) 

Coal  Handling. 

a  pit  three  feet  wide.  The  bucket  conveyoi 
takes  it  to  the  top  of  the  building  where  it  is 
dumped  on  a  screen  over  which  it  passes  -tc 
the  conveyor  and  is  carried  to  the  bins  and  is 
dropped  by  lowering  chutes. 

An  eight  horse  power  engine  is  used,  whicli 
consumes  about  one  gallon  of  gasoline  foi 
every  fifty  tons  elevated.  The  unloading 
capacity  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  tons  an  hour 
The  machinery  in  this  pocket  was  installed 
by  J.  M.  Farster  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Screening  the  coal  as  it  passes  to  the  bins 
is  another  unique  feature  which  I  have  not 
found  before.  These  screenings  pass  out  at 
the  top  of  the  building.  Mr.  Carthy  says  this 
method  of  screening  coal  as  it  is  unloaded  is 
especially  valuable  in  the  winter  when  the 
coal  is  covered  with  snow.  It  removes  the 
snow.  If  this  snow  is  allowed  to  pass  to  the 
bins,  it  thaws  and  keeps  the  coal  wet  until  it 
freezes  again.  Such  conditions  prevent  clean 
screening  when  loading  for  delivery.  These 
troubles  are  eliminated  in  this  pocket  and  it 
is  possible  at  all  times  to  deliver  exceptionally 
clean  coal. 


Using  a  Hillside  to  Give  Gravity 


Front  View  of  the  McCarthy  Coal  Pocket. 


Rear  View  Showing  How  the  Hillside  Is  Used. 
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Rathenau  Prize  Awarded  for  New  Miner’s  Lamp. 


At  the  annual  awarding  of  medals  by  the 
.merican  Museum  of  Safety,  which  took  place 
t  the  United  Engineering  Societies  building, 
lew  York,  on  Thursday  evening,  January 
3,  the  most  notable  award  was  that  of  the 
lathenau  medal  to  Thomas  A.  Edison.  This 
'as  the  first  award  of  the  Rathneau  medal, 
diich  was  last  summer  placed  at  the  disposal 
f  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  by  the 
dlgemeine  Electricitaets  Gesellschaft  (A.  E. 
i.)  of  Berlin,  to  be  awarded  annually  for  the 
est  device  or  process  in  the  electrical  industry 
)r  safeguarding  industrial  life  and  health, 
'he  competition  is  open  to  the  world  and  it 
;  the  first  instance  of  where  the  bestowal  of 

high  European  honor  has  been  given  to  an 
iinerican  institution. 

The  inventions  for  which  Mr.  Edison  was 
warded  the  Rathenau  medal  are  the  result 
f  his  latest  experiments  with  storage  l)at- 
?ries.  The  Rathenau  medal  is  well  known 
1  the  European  scientific  world.  It  was  pre- 
ented  to  Dr.  Emil  Rathenau,  president  and 


Thomas  A.  Edison  Is  Honored  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  Society  for  a  Storage  Battery  Which 
Makes  an  Electric  Cap  Lamp  Possible. 

and  passages;  but  to  light  the  isolated  cham¬ 
bers  and  the  coal  pockets  where  men  work 
has,  hitherto,  been  impossible.  The  battery 
Hash  light  has  not  been,  commercially  or 
technically,  a  complete  success;  and  men  could 
get  sparks  from  it  if  they  knew  how. 

“Into  the  solving  of  this  problem  Mr. 
Thomas  Alva  Edison  has  thrown  himself  with 
characteristic  abandon,  and  has  driven  his  per¬ 
sonal  and  intimate  associates  with  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  he  is  so  able  to  create.  He  has  produced 
a  form  of  storage  battery  light  in  weight  and 
portable  in  the  belt.  This  battery  can  be 
upset  without  leaking  and  the  miner  can  lie 
down,  or  stand  on  his  head,  without  injury 
to  self  or  apparatus.  From  this  locked  and 
fool-proof  battery  an  armored  wire  leads  to 


out  the  construction  of  the  lamp  or  the  carry¬ 
ing  case. 

“Ho  injury  is  done  the  Edison  cell  when 
over-charged  for  a  short  or  prolonged  period. 

“There  is  no  injury  done  by  leaving  the 
Edison  cell  in  a  charged,  semi-charged,  or  dis¬ 
charged  condition  for  an  indefinite  period. 

“Even  though  the  cell  be  accidentally 
charged  backward — in  a  reverse  direction — 
no  injury  is  done.  It  must  be  charged  in  the 
proper  direction,  however,  to  render  service. 

“The  steel  container  is  proof  against  prac¬ 
tical  rough  handling. 

“Special  gravity  readings  are  not  necessary, 
because  the  solution  is  supposed  to  be  emptiecl 
out  and  replaced  with  new  solution — very  in¬ 
expensive — after  about  nine  or  ten  months  of 
continuous  daily  service. 

“There  are  no  insulation  troubles  in  the 
Edison  Electric  Safety  Lamp,  because  when 
only  two  Edison  cells  are  used  in  a  battery 
they  may  be  placed  together  without  any  in¬ 
sulation  whatever.  In  fact,  the  approved  con- 


Views  of  the  Various  Types  of  the  New  Edison  Miner’s  Lamp  Showing  How  It  Is  to  be  Worn  or  Carried. 


ounder  of  the  A.  E.  G.,  the  greatest  European 
lectric  company,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
eventieth  birthday,  with  the  felicitations  of 
he  Kaiser  for  his  services  in  the  field  of 
lectro-technics.  Rathenau  is  the  man  who 
ntroduced  electric  lighting  into  Germany,  and 
ticidentally  he  is  an  old  and  warm  friend  of 
dr.  Edison.  One  medal  is  to  be  struck  each 
ear  from  the  original  die  for  the  Museum 
o  award.  Mr.  Edison  could  not  be  present 
m  last  Thursday  evening  to  receive  the  award, 
o  it  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Edison,  who  was 
iresent  to  represent  her  husband. 

In  presenting  the  medal  to  Mr.  Edison,  Pro- 
essor  F.  R.  Hutton,  who  made  the  presenta- 
ion  speech,  said: 

“The  last  gold  medal  of  the  series  is  the 
;ift  of  the  Allgemeine  Electricitaets  Gesell- 
ichaft,  Berlin,  known  as  the  Rathenau  medal, 
n  honor  of  its  distinguished  president.  Dr. 
'.mil  Rathenau,  and  is  for  the  best  device  in 
he  electrical  industry  for  safeguarding  in- 
lustrial  life  and  health. 

“The  mine  explosions  from  the  ignition  of 
:ombustible  gas  mixed  with  air,  of  all  other 
mderground  disasters,  are  the  most  fata!  and 
)verwhelming.  The  structures  under  load  are 
lestroyed,  gangways  blocked,  men  and  animals 
)urned,  or  suffocated  by  irrespirable  gases, 
md  valuable  property  is  made  valueless.  To 
ight  the  mine  electrically  and  adequately,  and 
cave  no  spark  gap  possible  is  hard  enough 
vith  the  fixed  lights  appropriate  to  gangways 


the  head-light  in  the  cap,  giving  abundant  light 
and  leaving  the  hands  entirely  free.  No  spark 
can  escape;  the  lighting  filament  is  in  dupli¬ 
cate;  and  no  fire  can  start  from  the  lighting 
apparatus.  For  this  electrical  device  the 
Rathenau  medal  is  this  year  awarded  for  the 
first  time.” 

Regarding  the  virtues  of  the  Edison  storage 
battery,  which  of  course  is  the  main  part  of 
the  lamp,  an  official  statement  contains  the 
following: 

“The  elements,  nickel  hydroxide  and  iron 
oxide,  in  a  potash  solution,  are  encompassed 
by  a  strong,  nickeled  steel  container,  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  except  at  one  miniature  outlet  for 
the  escape  of  the  harmless  gases  when  being- 
charged. 

“The  outlet  is  at  one  end  of  a  steel  tube 
which  extends  downward  from  the  top  of  the 
container  to  within  a  half-inch  of  the  top  of 
the  electrolyte.  Furthermore,  this  tube  has 
such  a  conformation  on  its  bottom  as  pre¬ 
cludes  escape  of  the  solution,  even  when  the 
cell  is  violently  shaken  and  inverted. 

“When  the  cell  is  inverted,  the  tube  projects 
far  above  the  top  of  the  solution.  Therefore, 
it  may  remain  in  an  inverted  position  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

“When  the  cell  is  laid  on  its  end,  or  on  its 
side,  the  tube  is  still  above  the  solution. 

“The  gases  from  the  Edison  cell,  given  off 
on  charge,  do  not  carry  with  them  any  sub¬ 
stance  to  corrode  the  steel  parts  used  through- 


struction  consists  of  grounding  the  positive 
terminal  of  one  cell  to  its  can,  grounding  the 
negative  terminal  of  the  other  cell  to  its  can, 
then  connecting  the  two  cans  together  elec¬ 
trically.  Owing  to  a  phenomena  in  polariza¬ 
tion  of  the  can  inside  surfaces,  the  battery  of 
two  cells,  thus  conBiaMed,  has  an  E.M.F.  of 
the  combined  E.M.F.I^jf  the  two  cells. 

“The  battery  of  two  cells,  thus  connected, 
may,  obviously,  be  placed  in  a  steel  container 
without  the  introduction  of  any  insulating- 
walls.  One  could  scarcely  conceive  of  a  more 
practical  arrangement  for  use  by  unskilled 
persons. 

“The  only  attention  necessary  consists  of 
charging,  replenishing-  the  electrolyte  with  dis¬ 
tilled  water  to  make  up  for  decomposition 
when  over-charged  (all  cells  in  such  service 
are  constantly  subjected  to  over-charge)  and 
keeping  the  exterior  clean. 

“There  is  no  sediment  to  be  cleaned  out. 
No  renewing  of  plates  or  separators.  No 
buckling  or  growing  of  plates.  Nothing  but 
a  practical  steel  tank  for  the  storage  of  elec¬ 
trical  energy  for  use  when  and  bow  the 
operator  sees  fit.” 


William  Leckie,  of  Welch,  W.  Va.,  formerly 
interested  in  the  operations  of  the  Jed  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  and  the  Lathrop  Coal  Com- 
Ijany,  will  open  a  new  mine  on  the  Toler  farm 
on  the  Fond  Creek  extension,  and  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  to  that  end. 
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Men  Prominent  in  the  Coal  Trade’s  Eye. 


he  is  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  oper; 
tors  as  well  as  the  miners  during  the  legisl 
ture. 


William  Philip  Worth. 

The  struggle  of  every  mining  company  these 
days  is  by  sizing  and  cleaning  to  put  more  value 
into  coal.  The  struggle  of  the  sales  force  is  to 
get  for  the  coal  the 
money  that  it  is 
worth.  That  is 
largely  a  matter 
of  getting  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of 
coal  which  in  these 
days  of  intensified 
competition  cen¬ 
tering  in  price  is 
not  easy. 

William  Philip 
Worth,  president 
of  the  Worth-Hus- 
key  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  has 
one  method  which 
works.  His  com¬ 
pany  always  plans 
its  business  to  get 
a  little  profit  in 
the  worst  months 
of  the  year— June 
and  J  u  1  y — a  n  d 
therefore  to  make 
less,  but  a  sure 
profit,  even  though  the  winter  be  severe.  It  does 
not  come  to  the  end  of  the  hot  spell  with  a  loss 
which  must  be  overcome  in  winter  before  any  profit 
can  be  made.  To  do  this  one  simple  thing  was  to 
run  directly  counter  to  the  current  of  coal  trade 
conditions  and,  of  course,  it  demanded  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  new  methods.  Mr.  Worth’s  new  method 
was  to  guarantee  the  quality  of  the  coal  and,  that 
not  being  enough,  he  guarantees  its  performance. 
To  guarantee  the  coal  was  to  adopt  the  b.  t.  u. 
basis  of  making  sales.  To  guarantee  the  coal’s 
performance  was  to  send  his  engineers  to  make 
the  coal  fit  the  furnace,  even  if  the  furnace  had 
to  be  reformed.  These  companion  methods  would 
not  work  while  appealing  to  a  shifting  and  va¬ 
riable  spot  market,  so  Mr.  Worth  made  them 
work  by  having  most  of  his  company’s  business 
done  upon  contracts  with  dependable  concerns. 

Mr.  Worth’s  entrance  into  the  coal  business 
may  be  said  to  have  been  accidental.  He  had 
been  an  accountant  for  a  contracting  concern; 
had  served  in  a  similar  capacity  in  a  mercantile 
house  and  then  had  gone  into  a  bank.  While  in 
the  latter  position  he  had  a  little  money  to  invest 
and  wanted  to  put  his  brother  in  business.  He 
invested  his  money  with  Stephen  B.  Jones  in  the 
Garden  City  Fuel  Company,  a  retail  concern  of 
Chicago.  For  six  months  he  did  the  bookkeeping 
at  night.  Finding  that  the  concern  was  growing 
rapidly,  early  in  1898  he  gave  up  his  bank  posi¬ 
tion  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  coal. 

The  Garden  City  Fuel  Company  opened  its  first 
yard  at  Oakley  avenue  and  the  Panhandle  Rail¬ 
road  and  later  opened  a  yard  at  Fifteenth  and 
State  streets.  The  retail  business  grew  rapidly 
until  1906,  when  it  was  decided  to  open  a  jobbing 
department,  and  H.  A.  Huskey  was  chosen  as 
its  manager.  This  was  continued  until  the  1st 
of  April,  1907,  when  the  Worth-Huskey  Coal 
Company  was  formed  to  take  over  the  jobbing 
business. 

On  November  1,  1909,  the  yards  of  the  Garden 
City  Fuel  Company  were  sold  to  the  Lill-Robin- 
son  Coal  Company,  of  which  concern  Mr.  Worth 
became  secretary  and  treasurer.  On  March  1, 
1911,  Mr.  Worth  sold  his  interest  in  the  Lill-Rob- 
inson  Coal  Company  and  decided  to  devote  him¬ 
self  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  Worth- 
Huskey  Coal  Company.  Desiring,  however,  to 
remain  in  the  retail  business,  he  bought  control 
of  the  Franklin  Coal  Company,  which  maintains 
a  yard  at  the  corner  of  California  avenue  and  the 
Northwestern  Railroad. 

About  that  time,  the  Worth-Huskey  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  which  had  specialized  on  Kno^c  county,  In¬ 
diana,  coal,  found  that  while-  disposing  of  the 
product  of  other  people  it  could  not  go  as  far  as 
it  would  like  in  controlling  the  quality  of  the  pal 
it  sold.  It  had  no  particular  desire  to  get  into 
the  mining  business,  but  was  forced  to  do  so 
to  carry  out  its  notions  about  guaranteeing  both 
the  coal  and  the  results.  As  a  consequence,  it 
bought  the  Knox  Coal  Company,  which  has  a 
mine  in  Knox  county.  This  mine  draws  its 
supply  from  800  acres  of  land  and  produces  at 
present  300,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  Desiring  to 
extend  its  output,  this  company  has  taken  options 
on  between  3,000  and  4,000  acres  of  coal  land  in 


that  same  field.  Also  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
company,  in  December,  equipped  its  mine  with 
electric  mining  machines  and  electric  haulage. 

In  June,  1912,  Mr.  Worth’s  company  was  made 
selling  agents  for  Chicago  and  the  northwest  of 
the  Vandalia  Coal  Company,  which  produces 
3,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  At  the  same  time 
A.  O.  Tandy,  who  has  been  sales  representative 
of  the  Vandalia  in  Chicap,  was  made  part  of  the 
W’orth-Huskey  organization. 

In  addition  to  handling  the  output  of  its  own 
mines  and  of  the  Vandalia  Coal  Company,  the 
Worth-Huskey  Coal  Company  engages  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  jobbing  business,  selling,  in  fact,  twice  as 
much  Knox  county  coal  as  its  own  mine  pro¬ 
duces. 

William  Philip  Worth  was  born  January  7, 
1870,  on  a  farm  near  Joliet,  Ill.  He  obtained  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  Joliet,  being  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  high  school.  His  first  position  in 
business  was  in  Chicago  in  1888,  when  he  became 
bookkeeper  for  a  contracting  firm. 

He  then  went  into  the  employ  of  F.  M.  Hicks 
&  Company  and  later  worked  up,  through  eight 
y^ars,  to  a  position  as  receiving  teller  of  the 
Commercial  Loan  &  Trust  Company.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club,  the  Lake 
Geneva  Yacht  Club  and  the  Colonial  Club  of  Oak 
Park.  Mr.  Worth  was  one  of  the  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  Association ; 
served  for  several  years  on  its  board  of  directors 
and  for  one  year  was  one  of  its  vice-presidents. 
He  is  still  a  member  of  that  association. 


Jacob  C.  Kolsem. 

Jacob  C.  Kolsem,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  one 
of  the  best  known  Indiana  operators  and  a 
well  known  figure  at  the  interstate  wage  con¬ 
ferences,  is  now  serving  his  first  term  as  a 
member  of  the  Indiana  state  senate. 

He  was  elected  last  November  from  Vigo 
county  and  he  is  the  first  coal  operator  to  hold 
a  seat  in  that  body.  When  his  name  was  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  some 
of  the  wise  men  of  the  party  at  Terre  Haute 
thought  that  the  fact  that  he  was  an  operator 
might  injure  his  chances.  There  are  several 
thousand  miners  in  his  county.  Mr.  Kolsem 
had  very  little  trouble  landing  the  nomination. 
On  election  day  he  surprised  the  politicians 
by  running  stronger  among  the  miners  than 
any  of  the  candi¬ 
dates.  The  vote 
among  the  min¬ 
ers  showed  that 
they  trusted  him 
and  were  willing 
to  have  him  stand 
as  their  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the 
Senate,  although 
he  is  president  of 
the  Indiana  Op¬ 
erators’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

He  has  been 
appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  on 
mines  and  min¬ 
ing.  As  a  sena¬ 
tor  he  is  taking 
an  active  part  in 
the  deliberations 
of  the  legislature 
which  is  consid¬ 
ering  many  im¬ 
portant  measures.  While  this  is  the  first  time 
that  Senator  Kolsem  has  held  a  state  office, 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Terre  Haute  twice. 
He  served  also  as  a  member  of  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  there  for  two  terms.  He  is  a  stanch  Demo¬ 
crat  and  a  member  of  the  organization.  He 
has  introduced  a  bill  giving  the  deputy  state 
mine  inspectors  $300  a  year  more  pay  and 
probably  will  get  it  through. 

Senator  Kolsem  is  at  the  head  of  the  Jack- 
son  Hill  Coal  Company,  one  of  the  best  prop¬ 
erties  in  Indiana.  He  has  spent  twenty  years 
building  it  up.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Indiana  Operators’  Association  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  succeeding  the  late  J.  Smith  Tal¬ 
ley,  of  Terre  Haute,  in  that  position.  Prior 
to  his  election  as  president,  he  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  He  has  been  closely  identified  with  the 
association  almost  from  its  organization.  Fie 
has  presided  over  the  interstate  conventions  in 
Toledo,  Indianapolis  and  Cleveland.  In  his 
present  capacity  he  stands  in  a  position  where 


Canadian  Water  Power. 


Edmonton,  Alta.,  January  30. — “Hydro-electr 
engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  federal  commi 
sion  of  conservation,  who  have  been  gaugii 
streams  and  examining  possible  water  power  : 
the  Athabasca,  Peace  river  and  Slave  lake  r 
gions  the  last  two  summers,  say  in  a  preliminai 
report  that  several  million  horsepow-er  is  avai 
able  for  development  purposes.  Two  of  the  ra 
ids  in  the  north  country  are  described  as  follow’ 

"The  Cassette,  Mountain,  Pelican  and  Drown* 
rapids,  collectively  known  as  the  Fort  Smi 
rapids,  are  situated  on  the  Slave  river  and  extei 
from  Smith  Landing  to  Fort  Smith,  sixteen  mile 
This  point  being  about  450  miles  north  from  E' 
monton  and  just  inside  the  boundry  of  the  pro 
ince  of  Alberta.  The  various  rapids,  who; 
descents,  taken  separately,  vary  from  ten  to  thirt 
eight  feet,  may  be  considered  as  a  continuoi 
rapid  from  head  to  foot,  broken  by  short  inte 
vals  of  swift  water,  giving  a  total  descent  of  son 
135  feet  in  sixteen  miles. 

"It  would  probaldy  be  difficult  to  group  ; 
these  rapids  into  one  development,  although 
would  be  very  desirable  to  do  so  from  the  stair 
point  of  conservation,  but  the  numerous  islam 
and  projecting  points  from  the  mainland  affoi 
natural  conditions  for  easy  development. 

"The  volume  of  water  in  these  rapids  is  eno 
mous,  being  the  combined  flow  of  the  Peace  ai 
Athabasca  and  their  tributaries,  with  one  of  tl 
great  northern  lakes.  Lake  Athabasca,  acting  as 
reservoir  to  regulate  the  flow.  The  total  pow 
available  during  the  season  of  navigation  (M; 
to  November)  by  utilizing  the  total  head  of  II 
feet,  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  horsepower,  and 
divided  among  the  different  rapids  in  proportic 
to  the  head  of  each.  Raw  material  for  pulp  ai 
lumber  industries  is  found  all  along  the  river  ai 
at  the  rapids. 

"The  Peace  River  canyon  has  long  been  r 
nowned  for  the  wild  character  of  its  waters  ai 
no  white  man  or  Indian,  be  he  ever  so  expei 
enced  in  river  work  or  urged  by  foolhardine' 
ever  attempts  to  run  its  rapids. 

"Rafts  or  boats,  which,  by  carelessness  i 
otherwise,  are  allowed  to  drift  past  its  upp 
gates,  are  never  seen  again,  being  engulfed  1 
seme  of  its  many  powerful  whirlpools.  It  is  litt 
wonder  that  the  velocity  of  its  waters  shou 
be  so  great  when  one  considers,  as  has  recent 
been  ascertained,  that  the  descent  from  head 
foot  is  some  22'5  feet  in  a  distance  of  less  th; 
eighteen  miles.  This  immediately  suggests  i 
possibilities  as  a  water  power  development.” 

The  total  minimum  power  available  during  tl 
open  water  season  (May  to  November),  is  esi 
mated  at  400,000  horsepower.  This  is  based  on  tl 
assumption  that  the  total  head  of  225  feet  can  1 
utilized.  Its  development  for  water  power  pu 
poses  will  involve  rather  intricate  problems,  b 
to  compensate  for  this,  one  must  consider  i 
situation  near  the  raw  material  for  pulp  ai 
lumber  industries. 

It  is  also  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  tl 
Peace  river  and  lying  adjacent  to  it  are  numeroi 
coal  fields,  large  portions  of  which  have  alreac 
I  cen  staked  out. 


The  new  by-product  coke  plant  being  bui 
by  the  Solvay  Process  Company  for  Cincinna 
capitalists  and  others  is  rapidly  nearing  con 
pletion  .and  an  official  stated  this  week  th; 
coke  will  be  turned  out  early  in  the  sprin 
An  increase  in  capacity  has  been  made  r 
cently  so  that  1,200  tons  of  coal  will  be  coi 
sumed  to  produce  over  600  tons  of  coke 
day.  This  coal  may  be  taken  from  a  variel 
of  sources,  ranging  from  the  Pocohonta 
Kanawha  and  Pennsylvania  coals  to  the  ne 
fields  of  Kentucky  which,  though  they  ha: 
not  yet  been  proved  suitable  by  thorough  tes 
irig,  may  some  day  be  the  chief  coal  consume 
The  plant  being  located  on  the  Ohio  river 
will  be  possible  to  bring  coal  down  by  bo; 
from  Pittsburgh,  while  the  same  cheap  methc 
of  transportation  may  be  used  to  deliver  1 
markets  the  coke  and  other  products.  With: 
a  radius  of  sixty-five  miles  are  about  sixtee 
furnaces,  which  will  afford  a  good  market  fc 
the  new  venture  and  already  assure  its  profi 
ableness. 
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Lake  Coal  Rates. 


The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  for  years  an  au- 
ority  on  lake  marine  matters,  had,  in  its  issue 
last  Saturday,  the  following  to  say  relative  to 
ke  rates  on  coal : 

“Three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  of  soft  coal 
?re  distributed  for  transportation  to  Lake 
ichigan  from  Lake  Erie  yesterday.  The  rate 
,med  in  the  contracts  is  35  cents,  which  is  an 
Ivance  of  5  cents  over  the  1912  rates.  The  coal 
ill  be  loaded  at  Lorain  and  will  be  delivered 
Milwaukee  principally.  A  small  part  of  it 
ill  go  to  Escanaba  and  Green  Bay. 

“It  developed  yesterday  that  some  owners  have 
ranged  to  float  as  much  coal  as  they  will  be 
lie  to  handle  this  season,  although  the  contracts 
ive  not  been  drawn  nor  the  rate  established. 
)me  shippers  of  Lake  Michigan  coal  who  last 
ar  paid  35  cents  and  who  offered  the  coal  this 
ar  at  the  same  rate,  are  convinced  they  will 
)  well  to  cover,  as  quickly  as  possible,  even  if 
ey  have  to  pay  40  cents  a  ton.  The  Lake  Su- 
rior  coal  shippers  will  have  no  trouble  getting 
1  they  want.  In  a  few  instances  where  ship- 
rs  have  a  few  cargoes  of  Lake  Michigan  coal 
move  they  have  been  bothered  to  find  tonnage 
take  it  even  though  they  have  Lake  Superior 
al  to  ship. 

“Ore  shippers  are  crowding  owners  with  ore, 
id  yesterday  a  shipper  tried  to  increase  contracts 
take  care  of  100,000  tons,  but  managers  were 
lable  to  accommodate  the  firm.  Ore  is  so  freely 
fered  owners  are  beginning  to  talk  of  getting 
ild  rates  that  will  be  higher  than  the  contract 
tes.  Some  of  the  owners  who  are  planning  to 
lerate  part  of  their  fleets  exclusively  in  the  ore 
ade  the  coming  season,  have  more  ore  than  they 
Duld  like  to  have. 

“As  the  contracting  for  ore  continues  and  float- 
g  arrangements  for  coal  are  made  it  becomes 
ore  aparent  that  the  coal  shippers  are  going  to 
ive  to  use  tonnage  this  year  they  would  reject 
an  ordinary  season.  Those  who  have  insisted 
»on  certain  types  of  vessels  will  hardly  be  able 
select  the  tonnage  as  closely  as  the  last  few 
ars. 

“One  coal  shipper  who  last  year  was  long  on 
al  and  peddled  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his 
ipments  wild,  is  covering  up  all  the  tonnage  he 
lieves  he  will  need.  Other  shippers  are  of  the 
me  mind  and  say  they  will  be  in  the  market 
on.  The  market  rapidly  is  becoming  a  vessel 
an’s  game,  as  the  season  of  navigation  ap- 
oaches.” 


Warn  of  Low  Barometer. 


The  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  under 
e  direction  of  Henry  Pennywitt,  forecaster 
Pittsburgh,  is  inaugurating  a  system  where- 
'  the  mine  operators  of  western  Pennsyl- 
inia  will  be  warned  of  anticipated  marked 
icreases  in  the  barometric  pressure.  The 
eory  is  that  this  will  be  of  great  value  to 
e  operators,  inasmuch  as  they  may  take  pre- 
.utions  against  gas  explosions  during  such 
:riods. 

In  the  circular  sent  to  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ent  of  Mines,  Mr.  Pennywitt  states: 

“It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  pressure 
the  atmosphere  has  a  direct  bearing  on  ex- 
osions  in  coal  mines  in  that,  while  the  pres- 
ire  is  high,  the  gas  in  the  mines  is  confined 
pockets  and  the  danger  of  an  explosion  is 
a  minimum;  but  when  there  is  a  market 
11  in  pressure  (not  necessarily,  however,  to 
)normallv  low  pressure)  causing  the  gas  to 
)read  from  the  pockets,  the  chances  for 
:plosion  are  greatly  increased.” 

The  Bureau’s  idea  is  to  have  all  mine  oper- 
ors  in  western  Pennsylvania  communicate 
ith  the  Pittsburgh  Bureau  relative  to  the 
:st  manner  of  reaching  the  mines  with  this 
formation.  The  telephone  and  telegraph 
e  suggested,  though  individual  operators  are 
iked  to  submit  their  ideas.  Mr.  Pennywitt 
links  that  western  Pennsylvania  should  be 
vided  into  districts,  and  some  one  person 
•  company  in  each  district  designated  to  re- 
;ive  the  information  and  from  whom  it  could 
:  received  by  each  operator.  As  yet  but  a 
w  operators  have  been  heard  from,  and 
lese  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  take  up 
le  system.  Chief  Roderick  has  promised  to 
ke  the  matter  up  with  the  operators  through 
lis  field. 

When  this  matter  was  brought  to  the  atten¬ 


tion  of  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  at  Washington,  he  expressed 
a  fear  that  such  warnings  to  mine  owners  con¬ 
cerning  atmospheric  conditions  might  increase 
the  danger  of  explosions  in  mines  where  gas 
occurs  in  dangerous  quantities.  He  stated 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines’  investigations  along 
this  line  for  the  last  two  years  had  not  been 
conclusive.  He  stated:  “As  to  the  value  of 
warnings,  that  will  depend  upon  the  way  in 
which  they  are  used.  If,  as  it  is  hoped,  they 
serve  to  make  miners  and  mine  operators  more 
careful  when  these  warnings  are  issued,  and 
not  less  careful  at  other  times,  they  may  do 
good  in  mines  where  gases  occur  in  dangerous 
quantities.  If,  however,  they  should  serve  to 
make  miners  less  careful  during  the  extended 
periods  between  the  receipt  of  such  warnings, 
the  warnings  may  increase  the  hazards  of 
mining  in  those  coal  mines  and  thus  indirectly 
cause  disaster.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  mine  explosions  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  are  dtist  explosions,  and 
most,  of  these  occur  in  what  are  called  non- 
gaseous  mines.” 

Prof.  Edward  H.  Bowie,  of  the  Weather 
•  Bureau  at  Washington,  who  has  studied  the 
question,  says  that  in  England  warnings  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  proposed  here  had  been  issued 
for  some  years. 


For  Mutual  Insurance. 


A  meeting  of  men  interested  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  mutual  employer’s  liability  in¬ 
surance  was  held  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel, 
Chicago,  January  16.  The  result  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  was  to  form  an  organization  to  be  known 
as  the  Employers’  Mutual  Casualty  Eederation 
of  America.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was 
to  promote  the  mutual  idea  as  to  the  most 
adequate  protection  against  unduly  high  rates 
of  “old  line”  companies  and  to  resist  state 
insurance  provisions  in  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tions  acts  which  most  states  have  considered 
objectionable  and  which  are  peculiarly  un¬ 
suited  to  the  coal  mining  industry.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  organization  are  clearly  outlined 
in  article  two  of  the  constitution,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

“The  objects  of  this  federation  shall  be:  To 
encourage  co-operative  accident  prevention 
work  and  to  promote  the  science  of  accident 
prevention  engineering;  to  demonstrate  the  in¬ 
consistency  and  the  fallacy  of  state  insurance; 
to  guard  against  use  for  personal  gain  of  the 
natural  sentiment  in  favor  of  mutual  insurance, 
and  to  co-operate  in  all  things  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  of  the  members  thereof.” 

An  election  was  held  pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  constitution,  covering  the  period 
until  the  next  annual  meeting,  which  election 
resulted  as  follows,  the  respective  votes  being 
unanimous:  For  president,  J.  C.  Adderly;  for 
first  vice-president,  Victor  A.  Trundy;  for  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Edward  T.  Bent;  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee,  in  addition 
to  Messrs.  Adderly  and  Bent,  who  became 
members  thereof  under  the  constitution  by 
virtue  of  their  office;  James  S.  Kemper;  F.  L. 
Davies  and  Victor  A.  Trundy;  Mr.  Samuel  A. 
Harper  was  asked  to  serve  as  general  counsel. 
It  was  the  expressed  wish  of  the  meeting  that 
Mr.  Harper  prepare  a  model  bill  establishing 
the  conditions  under  which  mutual  insurance 
organizations  may  do  business  in  the  various 
states,  and  that  Mr.  Adderly  prepare  a  pam¬ 
phlet  for  general  distribution,  opposing  state 
insurance  and  presenting  the  reasons  why  it  is 
considered  objectionable. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were  James  S. 
Kemper,  representing  the  Lumbermen’s  Mu¬ 
tual  Casualty  Company;  F.  L.  Davies,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Ben  Franklin  Mutual  Casualty 
Insurance  Company;  Victor  A.  Trundy, 
representing  the  American  Mutual  Liability 
Insurance  Company;  J,  C.  Adderly,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Millers’  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance 
Company;  Glenn  W.  Traer  and  Edward  T. 
Bent,  representing  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’ 
Mutual  Employers  Liability  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Samuel  A.  Harper,  an  attorney  in¬ 
terested  in  the  cause.  . 

The  meeting  organized  by  electing  Samuel 
A.  Harper,  temporary  chairman,  and  Edward 
T.  Bent,  temporary  secretary.  A  draft  of  con¬ 
stitution,  prepared  by  Mr.  Adderly,  pursuant 
to  action  of  previous  informal  conference,  was 
submitted,  carefully  considered  and  amended, 
and  when  amended  was  unanimously  adopted. 


Communications. 


Dredge  the  Rivers. 

Editor  The  Black  Diamond: 

I  notice  in  this  morning’s  paper  that  the 
government  weather  bureau  will  warn  coal 
operators  of  approaching  low  barometric  con¬ 
ditions,  during  which  most  all  mine  explosions 
occur.  While  acting  as  editor  of  The  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal  for  several  years  fol¬ 
lowing  1901,  I  repeatedly  suggested  that  this 
be  done.  Now  the  Bureau  puts  it  out  as  a 
discovery.  Oh,  well! 

Here  is  another  tip  to  government  experts 
at  Washington  issued  in  the  hope  they  will 
in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years 
recognize  its  value  and  spring  it  upon  an  un¬ 
suspecting  public  as  a  discovery  as  they  have 
done  in  the  weather  bureau  case  and  in  so 
many  other  things.  It  is  a  hell  of  a  thing  to 
be  an  expert. 

About  every  “expert”  in  the  country  has 
set  forth  a  reason  why  the  floods  in  the  Ohio 
seem  to  rise  higher  and  higher  each  year. 
So,  a  mere  empiric  may  be  excused  if  he 
“butts  in.”  His  conclusion  is  that  since  the 
volume  of  water  is  not  increasing  the  trouble 
must  be  in  the  raising  of  the  bed  of  the  river. 
His  suggestion  is  to  dredge  the  river. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  if  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Indiana  would  begin  to  systematically  dredge 
in  Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers  they  would 
recover  enough  coal  to  pay  ten  times  over  for 
restoring  those  rivers  to  their  former  depth. 

There  was  a  good  old  Welshman  who  used 
to  keep  a  hotel  where  miners  used  to  meet 
and  eat  and  drink  and  sing  and  dance.  One 
of  the  most  popular  songs  there  began  thus: 

“In  seventy-six  the  bosses’  tricks  met  with 
some  success; 

“But  through  the  hand  of  Providence  they 
were  made  to  do  with  less. 

“For’  God  above  who  rules  this  earth  and 
'justly  it  controls, 

“Broke  the  ice  and  sent  it  down  to  sink 
their  two-cent  coals.” 

That  bit  of  doggerel  chronicled  the  fact 
that  over  three  millions  of  tons  of  the  best 
steam  coal  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  river 
between  pools  No.  1  and  No.  4,  on  the 
Monongahela  river  by  one  freshet  alone. 
That  thing  has  been  going  on  for  fully  a  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  no  flight  of  fancy  to  say  that  be¬ 
tween  Fayette  City,  Pa.,  and  Evansville,  Ind.. 
there  are  fully  500,000,000  tons  of  coal  lying 
on  the  bottoms  of  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela 
rivers. 

Recovering  this  coal  and  the  soil  mixed  in 
it  would  render  the  building  of  levees  prac¬ 
tically  unnecessary.  What  good  does  it  do 
to  build  levees  when  each  year  the  bottoms 
of  those  rivers  are  being  raised  by  coal  and 
soil?  Let  the  experts  at  Washington  put  that 
in  their  pipes  and  smoke  it  a  few  years. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  S.  M.  Sexton. 


Speculators  Are  Caught. 


Philadelphia,  January  30,— At  the  moment  the 
speculators  in  anthracite  coal  are  in  a  pit  of  their 
own  digging.  As  soon  as  the  Supreme  court 
decision  was  announced  abrogating  the  65  per 
cent  contracts,  speculators  went  to  the  individual 
operators  and  contracted  to  take  coal  for  January 
and  February  delivery.  This  coal,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected,  would  find  a  market  at  a  premium  over 
circular  prices  in  the  mid-winter  months.  Mild 
weather,  has  sadly  interfered  with  this  program 
and  the  coal  is  floating  around  New  York  har¬ 
bor  in  barges  on  demurrage,  and  cannot  yet  be 
sold.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  popu¬ 
lar  prepared  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  brought  $1.50 
above  circular  prices.  Unless  cold  weather  comes 
all  this  speculative  coal  will  be  thrown  on  the 
market  at  a  loss. 


Orders  have  just  been  placed  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company  for  1,500  gondola 
cars  and  1,500  coke  cars,  in  lots  of  500,  were 
awarded  to  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company, 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  and  the 
Ralston  Steel  Car  Company.  Of  the  1,500 
coke  cars,  the  contracts  were  awarded  as  fol¬ 
lows:  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company, 
200;  Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  600;  Cam¬ 
bria  Steel  Company,  700. 
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Coke  Manufacturing. 

In  his  address  before  the  Chicago  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  F.  C.  Atwill  brought 
out  a  point  which  will  stand  a  lot  of  hard 
study  to  get  at  its  significance.  Fie  said 
that  coke  production  is  necessary  not 
merely  to  supply  a  good  domestic  fuel 
and  to  meet  furnace  and  foundry  needs, 
but  to  take  out  of  coal  the  commercial  by¬ 
products  so  sorely  needed  to  meet  other 
big  and  complex  demands  from  city  build¬ 
ing,  from  briquetting  and  from  farm  life. 

Seeing  the  vast  sweep  of  the  subject  it 
is  shortsighted  to  look  upon  coke  as 
merely  a  clean  and  economical  substitute 
for  hard  coal  when  the  fact  is  the  major 
users  of  anthracite  aren’t  anxious  to  find 
a  substitute.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn 
from  the  old  narrow  view  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  behind  the  one  which  Mr.  Atwill 
announces.  As  he  suggests,  one  stops  talk¬ 
ing  about  electricity  as  the  ultimate  thing 
and  begins  to  talk  about  coke  when  one 
realizes  what  coke  making  really  means. 

Coke  isn’t  the  main  thing  at  all  in  the 
modern  by-jirodnct  plant.  Indeed,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  what  is  the  principal  article ; 
coke  is  merely  one  of  four  or  five  things, 
all  of  which  are  vastly  important.  There 
is,  as  Mr.  Atwill  says,  the  need  for  tar  in 
street  paving  and  briqueting;  those  in¬ 


dustries  would  say  that  tar  was  the  really 
important  product.  There  is  a  need  for 
cheaper  gas  in  municipal  plants;  almost 
any  one  would  say  that  gas  was  the 
product  of  prime  importance  and  coke 
only  subsidiary.  There  is  a  need  for 
ammonium  sulphate  in  farming;  the  own¬ 
ers  of  a  thousand  famished  farms  would 
say  that  was  the  most  vital  product  of 
them  all. 

When  one  sees  what  can  be  done  with 
coal,  one  wonders  why  so  much  raw  coal 
is  burned  and  why  these  valuable  ingre¬ 
dients  are  permitted  to  be  consumed  to 
make  steam.  An  appreciation  of  the  cost¬ 
liness  of  this  method  will  very  shortly 
teach  the  people  that  electricity  made 
from  raw  coal  is  not  so  desirable  after  all. 


A  Machine  Shop’s  Value. 

A  man  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  a  machine  shop  has  just  returned 
from  the  Panama  canal,  where,  from  his 
restricted  viewpoint,  he  studied  the  con¬ 
struction  work  on  the  canal.  He  attrib¬ 
utes  the  failure  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  to  build  the  canal  to  the  absence  of 
certain  conditions  and  particularly  to  the 
absence  of  a  well  organized  machine  or 
repair  shop.  He  ascribes  the  success  of 
the  United  States  government  in  the 
building  of  the  canal  to  the  improvement 
in  general  conditions,  but  principally  to 
the  presence  of  modern,  up-to-the-minute 
machine  shops.  His  is  a  specialist’s  view, 
to  be  sure,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  a 
partisan  view,  but  it  makes  a  big  point. 

In  digging  that  canal  there  were  great 
cuts  to  be  made;  there  were  great  con¬ 
crete  dams  to  be  built,  and  there  were 
great  steel  locks  to  be  built.  All  of  this 
meant  the  handling  of  vast  amounts  of 
material  of  all  kinds.  To  handle  that  ma¬ 
terial  in  short  time,  great  machines  had 
to  be  used,  and  if  speed  was  to  be  made 
with  those  machines  they  had  to  be  kept 
in  repair.  To  withdraw  those  machines 
from  service  while  repairs  were  made 
was  to  delay  the  whole  work  of  canal  dig¬ 
ging.  So  it  is  true,  as  the  engineer  says, 
that  the  presence  of  machine  shops  was 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  canal. 

The  coal  operator  has  a  similar  prob¬ 
lem,  although  on  a  smaller  scale.  He  has 
coal  in  his  ground  and  a  timely  market 
for  it  at  nearby  points.  Between  coal  at 
the  face  and  the  market  stands  his  ma¬ 
chines — coal  cutting  machines,  coal  cars, 
electric  motors,  hoisting  apparatus  and 
tipple  machinery.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
these  coal  mines  are  isolated  business 
units,  far  removed  from  the  source  of 
supplies.  Yet,  if  the  coal  mine,  as  a  unit, 
is  going  to  supply  the  timely  and  fleeting 
demand  for  coal,  the  machines  cannot  be 
kept  in  idleness.  To  permit  a  machine  to 
lie  idle  because  it  is  out  of  repair  is  to 
compel  the  whole  mine  to  curtail  its  pro¬ 
duction.  In  this  case  a  well  kept  repair 
shop  is  as  vital-  to  the  coal  mine  as  it  was 
to  the  Panama  canal. 

The  machine  shop  is  the  neglected  part 
of  most  coal  mines.  Some  mines  do  not 
attempt  to  maintain  any  such  shop  at  all, 
but  depend  upon  the  standardization  of 
equipnient  and  the  carrying  of  a  few 
duplicate  parts  in  stock  to  fill  the  gap  if 
anything  should  break.  To  make  this 
hazardous  scheme  of  insurance  really  de¬ 
pendable,  duplicate  machinery  must  thus 
be  carried  in  stock.  That  is  out  of  ques¬ 
tion  and  needless.  A  good  machine  shop. 


with  a  skilled  mechanician  or  two,  wou 
solve  the  problem. 

Another  point  which  this  machinery  e 
pert  emphasized  strongly  was  that  eve 
day  the  inspectors  went  over  each  m 
chine  to  watch  for  wearing  parts.  T 
demand  for  speed  was  so  great  that  th 
did  not  care  to  wait  until  a  machine  w 
broken  ;  the  inspection  disclosed  the  o 
viously  needed  repair  and  it  was  made 
soon  as  found. 

Coal  mines  have  pit  bosses,  mine  for 
men  and  superintendents  constant 
going  from  place  to  place  looking  for  da 
gerons  working  places  and  the  like.  Tin 
see  every  part  of  the  mine  frequently  ai 
know  what  is  going  on.  It  seems  to 
that  the  scope  of  inspection  could  be  e 
tended  to  cover  needed  repairs  to  m 
chines  that  the  proverbial  stitch  in  tin 
could  be  taken  and  thus  save  the  pr 
verbial  nine.  Coal  mine  inspection  h 
become  so  complete  already  that  this  1: 
tie  addition  would  not  mean  any  add( 
expense,  but  it  might  go  a  long  way  t 
ward  saving  the  delays  which,  in  co 
mines,  cost  money. 


Standardized  Accounting. 

The  mental  obliquity  of  some  spirit( 
citizens  brings  an  occasional  bit  of  amus 
ment  to  this  office.  We  are  indebted 
the  minute  to  Senator  Bristow  of  Ka 
sas,  for  a  half  hour  of  good  fun.  T1 
Senator  is  as  human  as  the  rest  of  ns,  on 
a  trifle  more  ardent.  He  is  something 
a  crusader,  for  which  reason  it  pains  i 
to  remark  that  when  he  sets  out  to  do  oi 
thing,  his  valiant  soul  not  seldom  su 
ceeds  in  accomplishing  something  entir 
ly  dififerent,  and  of  which  he  doesn’t' boa 
thereafter.  Right  now,  for  example,  tl 
senator  is  armed  to  the  top  of  his  lies 
and  is  going  out  to  make  a  valiant  figl 
for  standardized  accounting  in  big  bus 
ness  concerns.  More  power  to  his  arr 

We  happen  to  recall  a  similar  cas 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
while  ago,  prescribed  a  form  for  railroa 
accounts.  It  thought  and  everyone  eh 
thought  that  a  way  was  thus  to  be  foun 
of  deciding  whether  railroad  rates  wei 
or  were  not  reasonable.  So  far  the  onl 
result  has  been  that  standardized  accoun 
ing  has  taught  the  railroads  what  the 
were  doing  that  was  unprofitable.  It  the 
has  taught  them  to  make  more  money  b 
withdrawing  costly  concessions  to  th 
public  rather  than  to  make  more  conces 
sions.  We  know  one  railroad  that,  unde 
the  old  rule,  charged  ofif  to  suspense  ac 
count  $750,000  in  one  year  when  it  prop 
erly  belonged  to  the  operating  expense! 
This  was  done  to  keep  the  proper  rati 
of  operating  expense  to'  gross  earning 
down  to  where  the  president  thought  h 
would  like  to  have  it  and  down  to  wher 
it  would  make  a  good  showing  for  th 
railroad  on  Wall  street.  Then  the  ad 
ministration  changed  and  the  successo 
to  that  president  had  to  charge  ofif  abou 
$80,000  per  month  to  operating  expense 
to  get  rid  of  the  suspense  account  whicl 
didn’t  properly  belong  in  floating  indebt 
edness.  Now,  standardized  accounting 
has  made  such  deception  impossible  anc 
railroad  officials,  forced  to  be  honest,  an 
learning  where  it  is  necessary  to  cut  cost 
By  knowing  these  fundamental  things 
railroad  officials  are  learnings  how  tc 
operate  the  railroads  profitably.  As  tc 
lowering  rates,  the  public  has  been  taiighl 
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that  for  years  they  were  too  low  and 
must,  on  the  contrary  be  advanced. 

With  tliat  record  confronting  him — but 
which  he  failed  to  see  or  to  understand — 
Senator  Bristow,  in  his  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  senate  bill,  makes  provision  for 
standardized  accounting  in  all  lines  of 
business.  Mis  evident  purpose  to  use  the 
figures  thus  produced  to  teach  the  public 
where  it  can  compel  the  big  producers  to 
cut  the  cost  of  necessities.  Instead  he 
will  teach  business  men  how  and  why  to 
advance  their  prices,  for  that  must  be  the 
result  of  accurate  accounting. 

The  fact  is  that  most  commodity  prices 
today  are  too  low  rather  than  too  high. 
They  are  too  low  because  so  few  business 
men  know  how  to  figure  what  it  costs 
them  to  produce  that  which  they  sell. 
Modern  selling  prices  are,  mainly,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  mistaken  guesses  on  what  it  costs 
to  do  business.  The  man  who  makes  the 
biggest  mistakes  makes  the  lowest  price 
and  his  blunder  drags  the  prices  quoted 
by  other  producers  down  to  the  artificial¬ 
ly  low  level.  When  the  government  be¬ 
gins  to  demand  standardized  accounting 
it  is  going  to  begin  to  teach  business 
men  what  they  should  legitimately  charge 
into  their  cost  of  production,  and  that  is 
going  to  teach  them  to  advance  their 
selling  prices,  because  they  well  appre¬ 
ciate  how  much  higher  the  cost  is  than 
they  had  supposed.  The  result  would  be 
fine  for  business,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  what 
Mr.  Bristow  or  any  other  insurgent  sena¬ 
tor  in  Congress  thinks  it  would  be — a 
logical  argument  for  price  reduction. 

Standardized  accounting,  in  fact,  is  the 
one  thing  which  business  needs  and  the 
one  thing  which  consumers  do  not  want. 
This  provision  in  Senator  Bristow’s  bill 
the  coal  trade  would  like  very  much  to 
see  adopted. 


Storing  Coal  in  Summer. 

Railroads  of  the  United  States  get  their 
coal  cheaper  than  any  other  buyers.  In 
large  measure  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
coal  producers  must  move  a  certain  tonnage 
in  summer  and  sell  it  to  the  railroads  at  a 
price  concession.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the 
low  price  to  the  railroads  is  conditioned  on 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  take  coal  in 
summer. 

This  view  of  it  is  not  always  taken  by  the 
railroads.  They  probably  assume  that  prices 
to  them  are  low  because  they  are  sucli  keen 
buyers  or  maybe  they  assume  that  they  have 
an  inherent  right  to  cheap  coal.  Thus  cer¬ 
tain  railroads  do  not  take  as  much  coal  in 
summer  as  they  could;  they  take  only  what 
they  actually  need  and  then  demand 
more  coal  in  winter  at  the  very  time  when 
the  operators  are  struggling  to  satisfy  the 
big  domestic  demand.  Sometimes  railroads 
are  forced  into  the  unconscionable  position 
of  confiscating  coal  which  belongs  to  other 
users  merely  because  they  have  not  pro¬ 
vided  themselves  in  summer. 

The  railroads,  by  reason  of  the  low  price 
which  they  get  on  contract,  are  in  honor 
bound,  if  not  bound  by  contract,  to  take 
their  coal  at  least  in  equal  monthly  install¬ 
ments.  What  they  do  not  have  need  for  in 
summer,  they  should  store  until  they  do 
need  it  in  winter.  This  would  obviate  the 
necessity  for  confiscating  coal  at  the  time 
when  other  people  need  it  and  should  have 
it.  It  would  also  obviate  the  necessity  of 
the  coal  mines  having  such  a  large  cc|uip- 
ment  and  development  that  they  can  take 
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care  of  the  big  railroad  need  in  winter  time, 
this  equipment  and  development  lying  idle 
in  summer.  The  railroads  have  the  capital, 
the  space,  and  everything  needed  to  store 
coal  in  summer.  If  they  are  not  willing  to 
do  it  coal  operators  should  compel  them  by 
contract  to  take  their  coal  in  equal  monthly 
installments  or  pay  a  higher  contract  price 
on  all  coal  delivered  after  the  1st  of  Oc¬ 
tober. 


Mr.  Edison  Honored. 

So  many  honors  have  been  heaped  upon 
Thomas  A.  Edison  that  a  new  one  means 
little  to  him.  He  has  for  years  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  greatest  electrical  genius  of 
history  and  no  awarding  of  medals  can  add 
to  his  place  in  history. 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  23,  there 
was  conferred  on  Mr.  Edison  the  Rathenau 
medal,  awarded  for  the  best  device  or  proc¬ 
ess  in  the  electrical  industry  for  safeguard¬ 
ing  industrial  life  and  health.  The  reason 
for  this  award  is  that  Mr.  Edison  has 
turned  his  inventive  genius  and  his  study  of 
storage  batteries  to  the  production  of  a 
miner’s  electric  lamp  w’hich  will  enable  the 
miner  to  work  longer,  more  easily  and  more 
speedily  in  his  dangerous  occupation.  Mr. 
Edison  has,  through  his  electric  light  and 
other  electrical  appliances,  lifted  a  great 
burden  off  the  shoulders  of  the  world. 
However,  what  he  has  done  heretofore  has 
been  merely  to  increase  the  convenience  and 
the  speed  of  business  and  the  comfort  of 
home  life. 

In  his  newer  achievement  he  gets  into 
what  is  in  reality  a  sacred  zone.  He  is  pre¬ 
serving  hundreds  and  thousands  of  lives 
which  are  daily  jeopardized  that  Mr.  Edi¬ 
son’s  electric  light  companies  may  be  kept 
running  and  that  other  I)usinesses  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate.  There  is  something  in  his 
new  achievement  which  seems  to  transcend 
in  importance  anything  which  he  has  pre¬ 
viously  done.  If  there  is  any  one  service 
for  which  a  medal  should  be  struck  in  his 
honor,  that  service  was  performed  when  he 
made  more  safe  the  lives  of  the  courageous 
miner. 


Measured  Results. 

With  the  introduction  of  modern  fi¬ 
nance  into  the  coal  business  is  raised  a 
mighty  interesting  question.  Bluntly  put, 
it  is:  Is  the  sales  manager  a  coordinate 
factor  with  other  department  heads,  or 
is  he  only  a  sort  of  chief  clerk?  In  the 
old  days  the  salesman  went  for  an  order, 
came  back  with  it,  and  that  closed  the  in¬ 
cident.  If  he  were  asked  why  he  made 
that  particular  price  he  replied  it  was  the 
best  he  could  do,  and  apparently  that  was 
conclusive.  Employers  of  many  salesmen 
found  that  this  method  was  haphazard 
and  dangerous.  I'here  was  no  real  sell¬ 
ing  department  but  as  many  departments 
as  there  were  salesmen.  Realizing  that 
point,  sales  departments  were  organized 
with  sales  managers  in  charge.  This 
manager  absorbed  all  the  power  and  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  selling  end  ;  the  salesmen 
were  become  only  so  many  pairs  of  legs 
to  run  messages.  The  sales  managers 
had  ])Ower;  they  were  equal  in  authority 
to  the  head  of  the  ])roduction  department. 

At  that  point  careful  and  fearful  execu¬ 
tives  began  to  see  danger.  The  company 
spent,  it  may  be,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  produce  something,  and  then 
turned  it  over  to  this  sales  manager  to  do 


as  he  pleased  with  it.  He  was  only  a 
salaried  man — hired  help — yet  he  was  the 
ruling  factor.  The  business  had  two 
heads  instead  of  one;  there  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  head  and  the  selling  head.  Ex¬ 
ecutives  said  this  was  dangerous,  so,  in 
big  businesses,  the  sales  manager  is  now 
a  chief  clerk  to  a  higher  power,  which 
rules  all  departments. 

Today,  this  same  spirit  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  coal,  with  the  result  that  sales 
managers  are  proving  resentful.  It  is 
coming  to  be  true  that  the  operating  head 
is  the  head  of  production  and  also  the 
head  of  the  sales  departments.  He  de¬ 
clares  that  new  producing  methods  are 
putting  value  into  coal  and  he  asserts 
with  positiveness  that  there  is  no  need 
of  putting  value  into  coal  unless  you 
can  get  it  out  in  the  form  of  a  good 
selling  price.  He  is  satisfied  that  if  one 
coal  buyer  is  not  willing  to  pay  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  for  a  good  product  another 
one  will.  So  the  production  head,  who  is 
also  by  conquest,  the  head  of  the  sales 
department,  is  coming  to  hold  even  the 
sales  manager  to  detailed  account.  If  a 
cut  price  is  accepted,  he  wants  to  know 
why  and  he  wants  to  know  merely  more 
than  why ;  he  wants  to  know,  from  the 
sales  manager’s  detailed  reports  that  he 
has  made  every  possible  effort  to  sell  the 
coal  at  a  higher  price  before  accepting 
the  offered  reduction.  Even  when  prices 
are  reasonably  good,  he  wants  to  know 
from  the  detailed  reports,  why  they  were 
not  better. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  heads  of  the 
big  coal  companies  are  demanding  not 
only  a  detailed  statement  of  where  the  in¬ 
dividual  coal  salesman  has  been ;  whom 
he  has  seen,.et  cetera,  but  he  wants  the 
sales  manager  to  add  his  own  detailed 
report  of  what  he  did  to  help  out.  He 
wants  to  know  whether  or  not  the  men 
from  whom  an  order  w'as  accepted  were 
supplied  with  coal  and,  therefore,  whether 
or  not  they  needed  the  coal  or  merely 
took  it  in  as  an  accommodation.  B}^  these 
exacting  statements  the  head  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  says  he  is  able  to  check  up  on  his 
sales  force  and  to  know  whether  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  sold  or  is  merely  given  away. 

This  new  attitude  toward  the  selling 
force  is  a  kind  of  discipline  which  is  not 
altogether  welcomed  by  salesmen.  They 
resent,  naturally,  the  pruning  of  their  au¬ 
thority.  One  salesman,  pinched  by  the 
new  order  of  things,  puts  the  proposition 
up  to  us  in  this  form  : 

“I  suppose  this  is  the  modern  idea,  but 
fundamentally,  is  it  good  business?  I 
may  be  a  mossback,  but  I’d  like  to  know.” 

In  answering  his  question,  we  can  say 
only  this:  What  any  company  wants  is 
results — money  results.  One  way  to  get 
them  is  to  inspire  the  good  will  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  men  who  make  up  the 
organization.  Where  business  units  are 
small  and  where  the  personal  future  of 
the  men  in  them  depends  upon  the 
growth  of  the  company,  the  only  safe 
method  is  to  give  dei)artment  managers 
relatively  free  rein  and  depend  upon  their 
honor.  Another  way  to  get  them  is  to  go 
after  them  by  rule.  Where  business  units 
are  large,  individual  employes  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  future  in  them,  and  since  men 
are  merely  so  many  machines,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  policy  can  ignore  their  likes  or 
dislikes.  As  to  whether  that  is  good 
business — some  men  believe  it  is. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 

J.  D.  Peters,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago 
&  Carterville,  was  in  the  city  on  business  on 
Thursday. 

J.  S.  Asbury,  general  manager  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Southern  Coal  Company  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  was  one  of  the  week’s  visitors. 

Charles  E.  Fernburg.  general  sales  agent  for 
Thorne.  Neale  &  Company  of  Philadelphia 
was  in  the  city  for  several  days  this  week. 

E.  W.  Peters,  president  of  the  Hamilton-Otto 
Coke  Company,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  spent  Sunday 
in  Chicago  as  a  guest  of  F.  C.  .\twill  and  J.  L. 
Makemson. 

The  two  mines  of  C.  ]\I.  Moderwell  &  Co. 
at  Christopher,  Franklin  county,  Hh.  on  Tues¬ 
day  hoisted  4,720  tons  of  coal.  This  is  the 
record  for  the  double  plant  so  far. 

James  Forrester  of  DuQuoin,  manager  of 
the  Muddy  Valley  Mining  Company  and  the 
Paradise  Coal  Company,  was  in  the  city 
Thursday.  He  states  that  about  four  days  a 
week  is  about  the  working  average  m  his 
section. 

R.  B.  Alsover,  president  of  the  South  &  \\  est 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Bi~  Stone  Gap,  Va.,  was  on  his  semi-annual 
trip  to  Chica'^o  this  week.  The  purpose  ot 
his  visit  at  this  time  was  to  place  some  con¬ 
tracts  for  coke. 

The  initial  meeting  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  in  January,  bv  the  Illinois  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators’  Association,  to  arrange  methods  for 
increasing  and  developing  the  efficiency  ot 
that  organization,  was  held  at  the  association 
rooms  on  Thursdav.  This  meeting  was  for 
preliminary  work,  and  the  arranging  for  the 
important  work  that  lies  before  it. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks  the  coUection 
department  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation  has  collected  $690  in  bad  accounts 
for  the  retail  dealers  who  are  its  members^ 
The  total  sum  collected  by  the  association 
now  upwards  of  “tlOS.OOO— far  more  than  it 
has  cost  to  conduct  the  association  since  its 
organization.  On  that  account  alone  the  as 
Lliation  has  far  more  than  paid  up  for  itself. 

An  unfamilar  postal  card  reached  this  office 
after  a  ten  day’s  trip  from  the  Panama  Cana 
Zone.  It  was  sent  by  D.  W.  Buchanan,  who 
has  been  studying  the  great  Covernment  ditch 
and  expresses  his  high  approval  of  the  way  .t 
is  being  done.  In  this  connection  it  can  be 
stated  that  he  is  expected  home  the  last  of 
this  week,  from  the  inspection  trip  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  from  a  visit  at  West  Indian 
steamer  ports. 

\nswerino-  an  inquirv  which  hp  come  in 
by  mail,  over  the  telephone,  and  by  personal 
solicitation  upon  the  street  and  m  this 
we  are  going  to  express  our  opinion  of  the 
weatherman,  whoever  he  is,  and  wherever 
he  may  be— we  are  shooting  in  the  dark  and 
make  it  a  sweeping  fire  so  that  the  ''eP^fien- 
sible  party  may  not  be  missed.  In  accordanc 
with  the  time  of  the  year,  with  the  travel  of 
the  sun,  with  the  prophecy  of  the  stars,  with 
the  prediction  of  the  goose  bone,  he  promised, 
for  this  time,  reasonably  cold  weather  with 
snow.  He  has  failed  and  neglected  to  keep 
his  promise  for  which  reason  he  is  a  man  wit  i 
out  honor,  and  without  a  sense  of  his  obli- 
o-ation  to  the  community  health  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone,  is  to  the  farmer,  who  demands 
snow,  to  the  ice  business,  to  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  fur  coat  and  woolen  glove  busi¬ 
ness’;  to  winter  sports  and  to  the  poor  and 
sickly  by  destruction  of  enfeebled  bacilli,  all 
of  which  depend- upon  cold  weather.  By  neg¬ 
lecting  and  failing  to  provide  the  same,  he  is 
a  man  without  sympathy  for  the  innocent  and 
gainful  pursuits  of  nature,  and  especially  rep- 
renliensible  in  beinp[  blinded  to  the  pleas  of 
innocent  children  who  want  snow.  On  these 
accounts  our  opinion  is  that  the  weather  man, 
whoever  he  may  be,  should  be  coyered  with 
molasses  and  turned  loose  in  a  room  filled 
with  flies;  he  should  be  drawn  and  quartered 
according  to  the  method  in  yogue  m  the  days 
of  chiyalry;  he  should  be  tarred  and  feathered 
as  is  our  present  method,  and  thereafter 
escorted  to  the  city  limits  on  a  rail.  We 
haye  been  adyised  to  recommend  to  the  goy- 
ernor  of  the  state  that  he  be  electro-executed 
or  hanged  according  to  the  law,  but  our  own 
personal  opinion  is  that  the  obliyion  of  death 
would  not  do  iustice  to  the  subject. 

F.  C.  Honnold,  of  the  Chicago-Big  Muddy 
Coal  Company,  has  joined  the  list  against  the 


weather  man.  He  is  the  distributor  of  the  car¬ 
toon  printed  herewith  which  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  “swat  the  fly”  campaign  of  midsum¬ 
mer.  If  Dr.  Honnold  and  a  few  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers  haye  their  ways  about  it,  life  will  be 
as  uncomfortable  for  the  next  six  weeks  for 
the  weather  man  as  it  is  in  summertime  for 


Wohdcr  Why? 


Mr.  C«a1  Mu:  l‘4  like  Co  m<  lb«  weatber  un  bm  for  •  few  MCOMbu 
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the  house  fly.  If  we  could  get  a  photograph 
of  the  weather  man  we  would  print  his  nose 
and  e’'es  enlarged  a  thousand  diameters  to 
show  how  dangerous  he  is  to  the  coal  trade. 
Just  now,  howeyer,  the  weather  man,  knowing 
it  is  an  open  season  against  him,  is  staying- 
under  coyer. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


J  D.  Van  Pelt,  New  York  manager  for 
Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  spent  Wednesday  at 
Wilkes-Barre. 

J.  W.  Hood,  Philadelphia  manager  for  the 
Dayis  Colliery  Company,  was  a  New  York  vis¬ 
itor  on  Tuesday. 

J.  H.  O’Connor,  New  York  manager  for 
Empire  Coal  Mining  Company,  visited  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  Tuesday. 

H.  C.  Blackiston,  American  manager  for 
Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  of  London,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  was  a  recent 
visitor  to  New  York. 

W.  A.  Marshall  and  W.  F.  Ainsworth  ot 
W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway,  have 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  mining  properties 
which  they  control  in  Somerset  and  Cambria 
counties,  Pennsylvania. 

Said  a  prominent  anthracite  coal  man  Tues¬ 
day;  “For  the  past  six  months  we  haye  been 
evading  customers.  Now  we  are  sending  out 
our  salesmen  to  find  them.  This  answers  your 
query  as  to  the  situation  in  the  anthracite 
trade  today.” 

It  is  understood  that  all  bids  recently  offered 
to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Account  of  the 
United  States  Navy  for  the  transportation  of 
coal  to  Honolulu  were  rejected.  Bids  ranged 
from  $6.28  to  $9.36  per  ton.  Loading  dates 
specified  were  from  February  1st  to  March 
31st. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Company, 
held  on  Monday  in  Philadelphia,  the  retiring 
directors  were  re-elected.  L.  D.  Smith  and 
W.  R.  Evans,  the  latter  vice-president  and 
general  sales  agent  of  the  company,  were 
elected  to  serve  for  four  years. 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer  have  opened  a  Buf¬ 
falo  office  in  the  Ellicott  Square  building,  with 
John  S.  Roughgarden  in  charge.  Mr.  Rough- 
garden  will  look  after  Buffalo  territory  and 
Canadian  trade.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  New  York  office  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  has  recently  been  traveling  New-  York 
state  and  Canada. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  of  the  New  England 
states  will  be  held  af  Boston  on  March  5th 
and  6th.  The  meeting-  will  be  held  at  Horti¬ 
cultural  hall,  and  exhibits  of  coal  handling 
machinery  and  dealers  supplies  will  be  more 


pretentious  than  ever  before,  due  to  increased 
space  being  given  to  this  feature  of  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

.Announcement  comes  from  Portland,  Maine, 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
most  of  the  coal  that  is  brought  from  the 
south  to  Portland  for  the  Maine  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  will,  in  the  future,  be  transported  by 
steam  colliers.  Vessels'operated  by  the  Coast¬ 
wise  Transportation  Company  of  Boston  will 
lie  used.  Heretofore  practically  all  of  this 
coal  has  been  transported  in  schooners. 

Monday  the  United  States  District  Court, 
in  session  at  Philadelphia,  dismissed  without 
prejudice  the  amended  bill  of  complaint  filed 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  com¬ 
modities  clause  of  the  Hepburn  bill  against 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  The  Government 
sought  by  this  suit  to  bring  about  a  complete 
separation  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  from  the  production  and  sale  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal. 

William  P.  Anderson,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  export  department  of  H.  N.  Hartwell  & 
Son,  No.  1  Broadway.  New  York,  is  now  con¬ 
nected  with  F.  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  No.  143  Liberty 
street.  Mr.  Anderson  will  look  after  bitu¬ 
minous  trade  exclusively.  Mr.  Anderson  has 
been  with  H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son  fpr  three  and 
a  half  years.  For  nearly  two  years  he  traveled 
in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  South  America  for 
his  company.  For  the  last  year  he  has  been 
located  at  the  New  York  office. 

Announcement  was  made  this  week  that  a 
syndicate  which  was  recently  formed,  and 
which  is  headed  by  Ambrose  Monell  of  In¬ 
ternational  Nickel  Company;  White,  Weld  & 
Co.;  E.  C.  Converse;  W.  E.  Corey  and  others, 
will  erect  and  operate  by-product  coking  ovens 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  stated 
that  construction  is  to  begin  this  spring  on 
initial  plants,  which  are  to  be  located  at  St. 
Louis  and  on  Newark  Bay.  The  St.  Louis 
plant  will  use  400,000  tons  of  coal  yearly  at  the 
outset,  and  the  Newark  Bay  plant  about  280,- 
000  tons. 

George  AI.  Clark,  president  of  Clark  &  Wil¬ 
kins  Company,  the  oldest  and  the  largest  deal¬ 
ers  in  wood,  and  kindling  wood  in  New  York 
city,  died  last  Saturday.  Mr.  Clark  was  born 
in  Mansfield,  Pa.,  in  1846.  He  came  to  New 
York  in  1865  and  in  1870  the  firm  of  Clark  & 
Wilkins  was  formed.  This  company  has  done 
an  enormous  business  in  wood  and  kindling 
wood,  and  for  this  purpose  has  operated  saw 
mills  in  the  southern  states  and  a  line  of 
schooners  will  bring  wood  from  the  south  to 
New  York  city.  Mr.  Clark  was  prominent  in 
political  and  social  life,  and  was  a  member  of 
numerous  clubs.  He  is  survived  by  a  wife  and 
two  sons,  Elwood  and  Hartwell  W.  Clark, 
both  of  whom  are  connected  with  Clark  & 
Wilkins. 

President  J.  M.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Western 
Maryland  Railroad,  announces  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  have  authorized  the  extension  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  passing  tracks  on  the  lines  between  Hag¬ 
erstown  and  Cumberland,  a  distance  of  eighty 
miles,  to  4,000  feet  clear  length,  and  authorized 
the  construction  of  five  additional  passing 
tracks  the  same  clear  length.  This  will  pro¬ 
vide  passing  track  facilities  for  100-car  trains 
over  this  district.  The  total  cost  of  the  im¬ 
provements  will  be  between  $250,000  and  $300,- 
000.  When  this  extension  is  completed,  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  great  saving  in 
expense  of  operation,  and  that  a  much  larger 
volume  of  traffic  can  be  handled.  As  it  is  now, 
the  road  has  engines  capable  of  handling  hun¬ 
dred-car  trains  over  the  low  grade  Cumber¬ 
land  extension,  but  is  unable  to  take  proper 
advantage  -of  them  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
passing  tracks. 

D.  A.  Thomas,  the  well  known  Wales  coal 
operator,  who  came  to  America  some  ten  days 
ago  to  study  coal  conditions,  left  on  Sunday 
evening,  with  his  party  for  Washington.  From 
Washington  they  will  visit  Norfolk,  going 
later  through  the  West  Virginia  and  east  Ken¬ 
tucky  coal  fields.  The  return  trip  will  be 
made  through  the  Pennsylvania  regions.  Ac¬ 
companying  Mr.  Thomas  are  Mrs.  Thomas, 
and  a  niece.  Miss  Jamison;  T.  J.  Callaghan, 
chairman  of  L.  Guret,  Ltd.,  of  Cardiff;  and 
W.  A.  Macknight,  manager  of  Gueret,  Gait  & 
Co.,  of  London.  During  their  stay  of  a  week 
in  New  York  city,  many  attentions  were  shown 
them.  On  Thursday  evening.  Senator  Clar¬ 
ence  W.  Watson,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Company,  gave  a  dinner 
at  Delmonicos,  with  Mr.  Thomas  as  guest  of 
honor.  Saturday,  Mr.  Thomas  was  entertained 
by  Colonel  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay. 
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Small  Activities  in  Many  Markets. 


Promotions  and  Changes. 

A.  S.  Cary  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
the  Atlantic  States  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  with 
lieadquarters  at  Richmond,  Va.  In  accepting  that 
aosition  Mr.  Cary  resigns  from  the  Chesapeake  & 
Dhio  Railway  Company,  where,  in  his  official  ca- 
jacity  as  division  freight  agent  in  charge  of  traffic 
11  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  he  acquired  an  in- 
imate  knowledge  of  trade  conditions.  One  of 
lis  duties  has  been  a  study  of  the  sale  and  dis- 
;ribution  of  coal  entering  the  southeastern  terri- 
;ory  from  the  various  competitive  coal  fields.  His 
iroad  knowledge  of  transportation  and  traffic 
natters  in  conjunction  with  the  sale  and  distribu- 
ion  of  coal  and  his  demonstrated  executive  abil- 
ty,  qualify  him  to  efficiently  discharge  the  duties 
if  his  office.  Announcement  of  the  change  is 
nade  by  L.  S.  Evans,  president  of  the  Atlantic 
states  Company. 

C.  R.  Saunders  has  been  appointed  general 
igent  of  the  Clinchfield  Fuel  Company,  with 
leadquarters  at  Spartanburg,  N.  C.  He  will  re- 
nain  in  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  present  to  advise 
vith  and  assist  Mr.  Cary  in  the  conduct  of  the 
msiness  of  the  Atlantic  States  Coal  &  Coke 
Company.  Mr.  Saunders  needs  no  introduction 
n  coal  circles,  as  he  has  been  officially  connected 
vith  some  of  the  largest  companies  in  the  busi- 
less.  His  experience  extends  over  a  period  of 
nany  years,  and  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
ill  branches  of  the  business. 


Miscellaneous  Items. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  United  Improve - 
nent  Association  of  Boston  it  was  voted  to 
avor  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
tandard  of  quality  of  coal  sold  for  domestic 
onsumption,  a  standard  in  regard  to  the  size 
if  the  meshes  in  sieves  used  in  screening 
oal,  and  that  all  applications  for  license  to 
ell  coal  be  referred  to  the  state  police  for 
nvestigation  before  licenses  are  issued. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  New  Hamp- 
hire  Legislature  which  proposes  an  investigation 
ly  a  joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  of 
he  adjustment  of  the  prices  of  coal,  to  ascertain 
f  any  unlawful  combination  exists,  and  whether 
ny  unfair  or  arbitrary  rule  is  made  as  to  coal 
rices  among  dealers.  Another  bill  places  a  fine 
f  $20  for  each  offense  where  dealers  sell  anthra- 
ite  coal  which  contains  more  than  one  percent 
f  screenings. 

On  Monday,  in  pleading  guilty  to  a  charge 
d  maintaining  a  smoke  nuisance  at  its  big 
lant  in  Manhattan,  at  Thirty-ninth  street,  East 
Liver,  the  New  York  Edison  Company  stated 
hat  it  has  already  spent  $300,000  in  an  attempt 
0  find  a  device  for- the  suppression  of  smoke, 
t  now  plans  a  new  device  that  will  prevent 
he  issuine  of  smoke  and  cinders  from  its 
tacks,  which  will  cost  approximately  $200,000. 
ly  the  use  of  this  new  device,  a  spray  of 
vater  constantly  falling  down  the  smoke 
tacks  will  carry  with  it  all  sediment,  smoke 
nd  cinders,  allowing  only  the  gases  and  water 
apors  to  escape.  Mr.  Leib,  vice-president  of 
he  company,  stated  that  they  had  experi- 
aented  on  all  kinds  of  devices,  and  while  they 
lad  succeeded  in  diminishing  the  smoke  nui- 
ance,  to  a  minimum,  they  had  been  unable 
o  stop  the  cinders.  The  Edison  Company 
aims  2,200  tons  of  coal  daily  at  this  plant. 

A  calculation  has  been  made,  which  esti- 
nates  that  last  year  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
lompany  pumped  fifteen  tons  of  water  from 
heir  mines  for  every  ton  of  anthracite  coal 
nined.  About  120,000,000  tons  of  water  were 
lumped,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  pumping  cost 
s  a  very  important  item.  There  are  901  pumps 
n  the  anthracite  regions  alone,  and  their  total 
:apacity  is  929,248  gallons  a  minute.  It  is  also 
o  be  noted  that  these  pumps  are  the  most 
ixpensive  made,  because  they  have  to  be  built 
if  acid  resisting  metals,  bronze  alloys,  and 
ither  non-corrosive  compositions.  Nor  is  it 
lossible  to  make  any  use  of  this  water  for 
;team  purposes,  so  that  companies  are  com- 
lelled  to  haul  water  in  tank  cars  in  times  of 
Iroiith.  At  a  few  mines  expensive  drainage 
unnels  have  relieved  pumping  to  a  certain 
ixtent,  but  in  the  aggregate  pumping  is  very 
ixpensive. 

Briefs  were  filed  in  the  United  States  Su- 
ireme  Court  in  Washington  on  Monday  by 
everal  of  the  anthracite  railroads  in  support 
if  their  motion  for  a  modification  of  the 
:ourt’s  decision  in  the  anthracite  case,  in  which 


they  recently  ordered  that  the  sixty-five  per 
cent  contracts  existing  between  the  carriers 
and  the  independent  operators  be  annulled. 
The  defendant  roads  asked  that  such  contracts 
with  the  lessees  of  coal  lands  owned  by  the 
railroads  upon  the  coal  companies  controlled 
by  the  railroads  be  excepted.  They  argue  that 
as  the  carriers  originally  own  the  lands  and 
their  coal  contents,  these  contracts  could  not 
be  any  part  of  the  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade 
or  monopolize  production.  The  contracts  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  leases  and  their  cancellation 
would  force  the  lessees  to  make  new  arrange¬ 
ments  or  go  out  of  business.  The  lessees  are 
said  to  have  asked  for 'the  modification.  Re¬ 
plying  to  this  brief  the  Government  opposed 
all  modifications,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
contracts  between  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Elk  Hill  Coal  &  Iron  Company 


News  Local  to  Chicago. 

At  an  interesting  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Coal  Dealers’  Association,  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  it  was  decided  that  a  luncheon  to 
the  coal  trade  should  be  given  at  the  City 
Club  at  12:30  noon  on  Tuesday,  February  11. 
The  entertainment  committee  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  under  consideration  two  propositions, 
one  of  them  being  a  banquet  at  night  to  which 
the  families  of  the  association  members  should 
be  invited  and  the  other  being  a  noonday 
luncheon.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  arrang¬ 
ing  accommodations  for  as  big  a  crowd  as 
might  attend,  and  at  the  same  time  for  as 
small  a  crowd  as  would  likely  attend,  the  en¬ 
tertainment  committee  decided  it  would  not 
be  a  feasible  proposition,  without  involving 
the  association  in  a  guarantee  to  the  caterer, 
which  would  be  heavier  than  the  association 
can  easily  afford  now.  However,  a  desire  for 
some  kind  of  a  social  gathering  was  insistent 
so  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  February  in  the  form  of  a  social 
luncheon,  which  compromise  proposition  the 
entertainment  committee  put  up  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  It  was  announced  that  the  expecta¬ 
tion  is  to  have  two  important  speakers,  one 
of  them  being  Mr.  Barlow,  of  the  Association 
of  Commerce,  and  another  beino-  Mr.  Dawes, 
of  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois.  The 
City  Club  was  chosen  because  it  is  convenient 
to  all  members  of  the  trade.  There  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  point  about  the  arrangements  for  this 
luncheon.  The  normal  seating  capacity  of  the 
club  room,  which  will  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  coal  men,  is  seventy-five.  It  is,  therefore, 
advisable  that  those  who  expect  to  attend 
would  notify  the  association  at  once,  stating 
how  many  places  should  be  reserved.  Further 
details  will  be  given  in  time  so  that  no  one 
need  be  disappointed. 


Bituminous  Developments. 

Surface  water  has  been  flooding  mines  in 
central  Pennsylvania  this  winter,  and  in  some 
sections  the  cost  of  clearing  the  mines  from 
water  is  costing  thousands  of  dollars.  Some 
mines  had  to  be  closed  down  until  the  water 
could  be  cleared. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  has  just 
completed  new  coaling  stations  at  More-an, 
Mohawk  and  Borderland,  on  their  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  division.  The  structures  are  of  steel, 
and  have  a  capacity  of  750  tons  each.  It  is 
stated  that  double-headed  trains  can  be  coaled 
at  these  stations  in  four  minutes. 

During  the  past  year  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
&  Coke  Corporation  has  taken  big  strides 
towards  seeking  to  better  the  living  conditions 
of  their  miners.  A  number  of  mine  schools 
were  established  over  in  Cambria  county,  and 
modern  well  built  homes  have  been  erected 
and  other  things  to  the  advantage  of  the  miner 
has  been  provided.  This  work  will  be  a  big 
feature  of  the  company’s  work  during  the  year 
1913. 

It  is  reported  at  Carrolltown,  Pa.,  that  the 
Logan  Coal  Company  is  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  a  1,000-acre  coal  tract  near  the 
operation  of  The  Black  Diamond  Company 
at  that  place.  The  Logan  Mine  No.  5,  in  which 
operations  have  been  suspended,  is  said  to  be 
involved  in  the  deal  now  pending.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  John  Hayes  and  William  Marde- 
mor,  of  Carrolltown,  will  take  over  this  mine. 

The  Kelso  Smokeless  Coal  Company,  which 
is  controlled  by  Johnstown,  Pa.,  capitalists,  is 
making  preparations  to  operate  its  mines  so 
as  to  secure  a  much  larger  output  than  at 
present.  The  mine  at  present  has  a  capacity 


of  about  500  tons  daily,  and  employs  about 
150  men.  The  plans  now  under  way  call  for 
an  increase  in  the  output  up  to  1,000  tons 
daily,  which  will  require  a  force  of  300  men. 
The  Kelso  Smokeless  Coal  Company  is  allied 
with  the  Huff  interests  and  the  Keystone  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  which  have  large  operations 
and  holdings  in  Cambria,  Somerset,  Westmore¬ 
land  and  Indiana  counties,  Pennsylvania. 

A  report  is  current  at  Indiana,  in  Indiana 
county,  Penns'dvania,  that  Indiana  county  will 
shortly  have  another  large  coal  operation  in  a 
section  that  has  heretofore  been  undeveloped. 
The  tract  of  coal  land  which  it  is  said  will  be 
developed,  adjoins  the  property  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Company  on  the 
west  and  south,  the  Ebensburg  Coal  Company, 
the  Manor  Real  Estate  &  Trust  Company 
on  the  east,  and  a  number  of  independent  con¬ 
cerns  on  the  north.  Numerous  tests  of  the 
field  have  been  made,  and  mining  experts  pro¬ 
nounce  the  coal  to  be  the  best  in  the  county. 
Two  seams  can  be  worked.  The  line  of  the 
Cherry  Tree  &  Hicksville  Railroad  Company, 
and  a  joint  New  York  Central  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  line  will  be  extended  up  Towlick  Creek 
to  develop  the  property.  It  is  stated  that 
Bowers  Brothers  of  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  will 
operate  the  Kellichner  mine  near  Big  Run. 
It  is  expected  that  they  will  run  an  entry 
through  to  the  mines  near  Winslaw  now  oper¬ 
ated  by  this  firm  and  on  account  of  the  drain¬ 
age  owned  by  this  company,  and  will  bring 
all  their  coal  up  on  that  side  of  the  hill.  This 
will  give  the  coal  an  outlet  over  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railway. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

C.  H.  Spedden  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
general  manager  of  the  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  with  headquarters  in  this  city. 

President  Fitzgerald  of  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  Railroad  was  the  guest  of  a  number  of 
Pittsburgh  coal  men  and  other  merchants  last 
week  at  a  complimentary  banquet. 

The  English  coal  expert,  D.  A.  Thomas,  is 
expected  to  visit  the  coal  mines  of  West 
Virginia  and  western  Maryland  within  a  short 
time  and  make  a  report  on  conditions  there. 
While  in  New  York  the  past  week  he  con¬ 
ferred  with  some  officers  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Company,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
city. 


English  Vie-w  on  Exports. 


In  its  annual  review  of  the  export  market. 
The  Colliery  Guardian  of  London,  under  date 
of  January  17,  has  the  following  to  say  about 
American  coals: 

“An  American  invasion  of  the  Mediterranean 
has  been  threatened  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion  during  the  past  year,  but  our  exporters 
have  not  been  seriously  disturbed  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  conditions  in  America,  indeed, 
militate  against  such  a  movement,  if  anything, 
more  strongly  than  ever.  The  tendency  to¬ 
wards  higher  prices  is  rather  more  pronounced 
in  America  than  in  this  country,  and  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  economic  problem 
of  the  return  freight  sufficient  to  encourage 
any  systematic  cultivation  of  a  European 
trade,  whilst  American  shippers  have  much  to 
learn  in  regard  to  their  methods  of  loading 
before  they  can  hope  to  satisfy  the  fastidious 
European  consumer. 

“Nevertheless,  the  total  quantity  of  coal 
sent  abroad  from  the  United  States  continues 
to  increase,  and  in  the  year  ended  with  June, 
1912,  17,500,000  tons  of  coal  were  exported, 
as  compared  with  7,00'0,000  tons  ten  years 
earlier,  and  2,500,000  in  1892;  but  when  Canada 
and  Cuba  are  eliminated  there  is  little  left 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nearly  all  of  the 
3,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  and  10,670,000^  tons 
of  the  14,700,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  ex¬ 
ported  in  1911-12  went  to  Canada.  Yet  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  exports  of  American 
soft  coal  to  Europe  have  grown  from  87,512 
tons  in  1907  to  40'4,905  tons  in  1912,  and  those 
to  South  America  from  65,906  tons  in  1907  to 
580,160  tons  in  1912. 

“At  the  present  moment  the  British  coal 
exporter,  perhaps,  is  indisposed  to  cudgel  his 
brains  with  these  gloomy  problems  of  the 
future,  for,  to  pervert  an  old  proverb,  ‘Suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  day  is  the  good  thereof.’  But 
German  and,  in  a  less  degree,  American  and 
colonial  competition  is  a  thing  that  grows 
rather  than  contracts,  when  every  allowance 
is  made  for  temporary  distractions.” 
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General  Review. 

With  No  Spot  Buying  and  Contracts 
Still  in  Abeyance,  the  Coal  Trade 
Is  Exceptionally  Dull. 

A  most  unusual  situation  for  this  time  of 
year  has  developed  in  the  coal  trade  in  almost^ 
every  market.  The  belief  has  been  adopted 
and  is  expressed  that  domestic  business  for  the 
wholesaler  is  at  an  end  for  this  year.  The 
period  of  contracting  for  next  year’s  steam 
supply  has  not  yet  begun  and  will  not  start 
for  some  little  time.  As  a  consequence  the 
trade  is  really  unprecedentedly  dull.  To  have 
such  a  situation  at  the  beginning  of  February 
is  quite  as  unusual  as  was  the  cold  weather 
of  this  time  a  year  ago.  In  fact  the  coal  trade 
enters  February  with  the  position  in  every  re¬ 
spect  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  last 
year. 

Testimonies  of  the  various  markets  on  the 
current  situation  are  summed  up  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Boston  says,  “The  belief  is  growing 
that  New  England  will  have  no  serious  cold 
weather  this  winter  and  the  big  demand  for 
anthracite  is  practically  over.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  hard  coal  is  far  below  normal.’’  New 
England  is  one  of  the  points  from  which  a  big- 
demand  might  be  expected.  New  York  adds, 
“Mild  weather  has  completely  routed  premium 
coal  except  in  a  few  territories  where  dealers 
are  paying  a  ten  to  fifteen  cent  advance  on 
the  stove.  The  trade,  with  the  consumptive 
demand  materially  reduced,  is  inclined  below 
circular.”  Philadelphia  reports,  “A  continued 
season  of  mild  weather  is  responsible  for  a 
continued  weakening  of  prices  on  all  sizes. 
Many  holders  of  premium  coal  began  to  seek 
cover  and  prepared  coal  has  been  below  cir¬ 
cular.” 

In  Pittsburgh  cars  are  over  plentiful,  orders 
are  extremelv  light  and  many  mines  are  being 
suspended.  Cleveland  dealers  have  more  coal 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with  because  the 
expected  cold  weather  failed  to  appear.  In 
Buffalo  only  small  country  dealers  who  have 
created  no  storage  piles  are  at  all  anxious 
for  an  abundant  supply  for  this  year.  The  les¬ 
sened  supply  of  bituminous  there  has  caused 
a  reduction  in  prices  of  twenty-five  cents  a 
ton.  In  Detroit  the  steam  and  domestic  users 
are  decidedly  reluctant  to  place  any  orders 
while  the  supply  on  track,  although  not  exces¬ 
sive,  has  accumulated  both  on  track  and  en 
route  without  takers.  In  Cincinnati  the  con¬ 
tinued  warm  weather  has  caused  the  domestic 
market  to  be  shot  to  pieces  as  to  price,  with 
a  direct  reactionary  effect  on  wholesale  prices. 
In  St.  Louis  there  is  less  spot  coal  moving  to¬ 
day  than  during  the  dullest  days  last  summer. 
In  Chicago  everything  but  steam  coal  is  on  a 
midsummer  basis  as  to  price  and  demand.  In 
Indianapolis  the  report  is  that  hundreds  of 
cars  are  accumulating  on  the  side  tracks  in 
the  city  and  on  way  points  between  the  city 
and  the  market,  this  indicating  a  stagnant  de¬ 
mand  in  Indiana’s  capitol.  In  Omaha  coal  is 
a  drug  on  the  market,  because  of  heavy  pre¬ 
vious  shipments  and  because  of  an  unbroken 
spell  of  warm  weather. 

This  is,  in  reality,  an  intensification,  but  only 
to  that  extent  a  modification  of  last  week’s 
market  report.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
domestic  market  has  failed,  and  steam  coal 
users  are  practically  forced  to  take  care  of 
one  hundred  per  cent  of  mine  production.  This 
means  that  the  operators,  up  until  now,  had 
not  lost  hope  of  a  good  brisk  demand  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  a  spell  of  cold  weather.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  they  have  continued  to  pile  their 
coal  into  the  market  in  anticipation  of  a 
sturdy  need  for  coal,  the  retailers  and  steam 
users  being  parties  to  the  movement  being  in 
fear  of  a  shortage.  Now  it  is  realized  that 
this  sturdy  need  does  not  exist  and  is  not 
likelv  to  appear.  As  a  consequence,  all  mar¬ 
kets  are  over-stocked  and  the  situation  has 
fallen  fiat,  demanding  absolutely  that  produc¬ 
ers  curtail  production  as  the  only  avenue  to 
safety. 


Chicago  Market. 

Domestic  Demand  Continuing  Light,  the 
Producers  Have  Begun  to  Curtail 
Production  Sharply. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  January  30. 

There  seems  to  be  and,  in  fact,  there  js  no 
cure  for  the  ills  which  depress  the  Chicago 
market  at  the  minute,  but  a  sharp  curtailment 
of  production.  Sensible  operating  companies 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  this  fact.  As  a 
consequence,  a  great  many  of  the  mines  at 
Indiana  and  Illinois  will  be  closed  down  two 
or  three  days  a  week  until  the  market  status 
changes  considerably.  This  decision  has  been 
reached  after  a  full  realization  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price,  no  matter  how  drastic  it  may 
be,  will  not  induce  the  movement  of  any  coal. 
Retail  dealers  find  they  have  no  present  de¬ 
mand  and  are  not  suiticiently  convinced  that 
they  are  going  to  have  a  demand  to  cause 
them  to  buy  coal  now.  With  their  storage 
space  filled  to  the  limit,  they  are  beginning 
to  worry  over  a  possible  need  to  carry  coal 
through  the  summer  rather  than  to  think  of 
buying  more  coal  to  meet  a  need  which  is 
likely  to  occur. 

The  situation  is  accurately  summed  up  m 
the  statement  from  Indiana  that  the  railroad 
cars  at  way  points  are  filled  with  coal  in  tran¬ 
sit,  which  is  waiting  reconsignment  orders 
that  the  people  who  own  the  coal  are  not  able 
to  give.  One  day  this  week,_  at  a  distributing- 
point  in  northwestern  Illinois,  250  cars  were 
waiting  reconsignment  orders  with  no  de¬ 
mand  for  the  coal.  These  exaggerated  -in¬ 
stances  show  the  state  of  supply.  This  means 
that  the  storage  facilities  of  retail  dealers  are 
filled  and  until  this  coal  begins  to  move  out 
to  the  householders  it  need  not  be  expected 
there  will  be  any  lively  buying  on  the  part 
of  the  retailers. 

About  the  only  thing  which  will  save  the  an¬ 
thracite  situation  even,  from  a  severe  slump 
is  the  appearance  of  expected  trouble  with 
the  miners  over  the  question  of  a  closed  shop 
in  the  anthracite  region.  Recent  reports  are 
that  anthracite  egg  is  very  free;  stove  is  more 
plentiful  than  it  has  been  and  even  chestnut, 
while  still  scarce,  in  some  localities,  is  abun¬ 
dant.  In  other  sections  retailers  have  enough 
to  last  them  through  until  April  1st.  As_  in¬ 
dicating  the  anthracite  situation,  cancellations 
are  increasing  in  number  and  one  instance  was 
reported  one  day  this  week  of  where  one  com¬ 
pany  had  had  cancellations  on  one  hundred 
cars  of  coal.  The  anthracite  situation  is 
summed  up  in  the  statement  of  one  star  sales¬ 
man  who  went  through  Iowa  last  -week  to  sell 
egg  coal  and  returned  without  a  single  order. 

Western  coals  are  suffering  because  of  the 
weak  market.  It  is  necessary  to  change  this 
week  the  price  on  Franklin  county  coal,  and 
even  the  best  grades  are  selling  at  from  $1.40 
to  $1.50,  circular  prices  being  reduced  the 
latter  part  of  last  week.  These  are  the  cir¬ 
cular  prices,  or  the  prices  which  obtain  on 
sliipments  direct  from  the  mines,  which  means 
that  they  are  the  best  prices  obtained  on  the 
market  now.  Where  coal  has  been  shipped  on 
speculation  and  has  arrived  at  any  of  the  dis- 
trilniting  centers  unsold,  and  where  it  has 
had  to  be  moved  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of 
car  service,  prices  considerably  below  this  level 
can  be  obtained  if  the  retail  dealer  is  a  good 
buyer. 

Carterville  coal  has  also  been  forced  to  show 
a  reduction  in  price.  The  operators  are  cur¬ 
tailing  output  where  they  can.  but  it  is  the 
old  story  of  havin"  to  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  lump  and  egg  in  order  to  get  the 
fine  coal.  They  are  sacrificing  the  larger  sizes 
in  order  to  get  the  smaller,  the  smaller  be- 
infy,  of  course,  in  good  demand  at  good  figures. 
As  a  consequence,  even  the  best  grades  of  Car¬ 
terville  are  quote  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.40r. 

With  the  market  leaders  among  the  western 
coals  in  such  a  weakened  condition,  the  status 
of  the  other  coals  can  very  easily  be  under¬ 
stood.  Springfield  operators  have  been  able 
to  keep  production  down  until  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  are  fairlv  equal,  but  just  now  it  is  hard 
to  sell  the  domestic  lump  for  more  than  $1.25, 
the  situation  being  rather  peculiar  in  that  there 
is  not  much  of  a  spread  between  the  mine  run 
and  the  price  of  prepared  lump. 

All  Indiana  coals  have  suffered  in  price  from 
the  same  over  production  which  has  assailed 
the  rest  of  the  market.  The  operators  there 


tried  valiantly  to  hold  their  prices  up  a  long 
time,  but  had  to  succumb  ultimately  to  the 
inevitable  and  are  now  making  the  price  which 
will,  upon  a  ver-i'  much  lessened  production, 
give  what  might  be  considered  a  fair  return. 

As  for  the  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  coals 
on  this  market  it  may  be  said  that  with  the 
exception  of  smokeless,  the  season  for  this 
year  is  about  over.  In  fact,  Ohio  coal  has  not 
had  very  much  of  a  season  at  all  in  Chicago, 
because  when  the  demand  was  on  hand  the 
Ohio  operators  could  not  get  any  cars  and  the 
minute  they  could  get  cars  the  demand  fell 
to  practically  nothing.  They  were  away  short 
on  shipments  during  October  and  November 
and  since  that  time  have  not  had  a  minute, 
when  the  demand  was  such  as  to  bring  the  de¬ 
mand  up  to  what  might  be  called  a  normal 
level.  Hocking,  as  a  consequence,  has  not 
moved  to  this  trade  to  any  extent  this  year 
and  the  season  has  been  unprecedently  dull. 

Smokeless  operators  are  having  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  luck,  first,  because  they  have  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  to  the  east,  where  they  can  put  some  of 
their  coal,  and,  second,  because  there  is  a  fairly 
steady  demand  for  that  coal  from  Chicago. 
However,  even  mine  run  is  not  as  strong  as 
it  was.  Premium  prices  rapidly  are  disappear¬ 
ing  on  the  spot  market.  In  lump  and  egg  it 
is  showing  the  same  degree  of  weakness  which 
has  assailed  the  other  domestic  coals.  The 
retailers  certainly  are  not  paying  big  premiums 
for  that  coal  when  they  can  get  high  grade 
domestic  coal  at  such  a  heavy  reduction  from 
circular  price. 

The  increased  supply  of  steam  coal  has  had 
a  continued  weakening  effect  upon  the  price 
of  steam  lump  and  mine  run.  Where  con¬ 
sumers  are  in  position  to  crush  their  coal  or 
to  use  the  laro-er  sizes,  those  t-vvo  coals  are 
finding  a  fair  demand  if  the  price  is  right. 
Among  those  concerns  which  must  liave  fine 
coal  screenings  is  enjoying  a  good  market, 
prices  rising  until  the  average  level  is  what 
it  was  the  middle  of  last  summer. 

The  coke  market  for  the  domestic  sizes 
has  eased  off  considerablv,  but  concurrently 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  supply.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  from  furnaces  and  foundries 
for  coke  in  the  west  and  a  great  many  of  the 
ovens  have  been  shipping  their  coke  un¬ 
crushed  rather  than  preparing  it  for  the  do¬ 
mestic  trade. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  retail  dealers  and  steam 
users  on  shipments  direct  from  the  mines  are 
as  follows: 


Franklin  County — 

Chicago 

Mines 

Lump  . 

$1.40  @1.50 

Egg  . 

.  3.45@3.55 

1.40@1..50 

Mine-run  . 

.  2.20@3.30 

1.15@1.25 

Screenings  . 

.90@1.00 

No.  1  nut  . 

.  2.4.5@2.56 

1.40@1.50 

No.  2  nut  . 

.  2.45 

1.40 

No.  3  nut  . 

Harrisburg — 

.  2.30 

1.25 

Domestic  lump  and  egg.  .  .  . 

.  2.55 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

.  2.45 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

.  2.20 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

.  1.95@2.05 

.90@1.00 

No.  1  nut . 

.  2.55 

1.50 

No.  2  nut  . 

.  2.45 

1.40 

No.  3  nut  . 

.  2.30 

1.25 

Carterville — 

Lump  . 

.  2.30@2.45 

1.25@1.40 

Egg  . 

.  2.30@2.45 

1.25@1.40 

No.  1  washed . 

.  2.55 

1.50 

No.  2  washed . 

.  2.45 

1.40 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  . 

.  2.07@2.17 

1.25@1.35 

Steam  lump  . 

.  2.02 

1.20 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.97 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

.  1.67 

.85 

Greene  County — 

6-inch  lump  . 

.  2.42 

1.55 

3-inch  lump  . 

.  2.32 

1.45 

5  inch  egg  . 

.  2.37 

1.60 

3-inch  egg  . 

.  2.27 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

.  2.02@2.07 

1.15@1.20 

Screenings  . 

.  1.77 

.90 

‘Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  . 

.  2.27 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

.  2.17 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.97 

1.20 

Screenings  .  1.62 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 

.85 

Mine-run  . 

1.25@1..j0 

Lump  and  egg . 

1.50@1.75 

Valley  Smokeless — 

Mine-run  . 

L25@l.o0 

Smokeless  (B.  &  O.  and 

Tug  River) — 

1.50@1.75 

Mine-run  . 

1.25@1.50 

Lump  and  egg . 

.  3.55@3.80 

1.50@1.75 

Hocking  Valley — 

154 -inch  lump  . 

i.au 

Kanawha — 

lJ4-inch  lump  . 

.  3.40 

l.t)U 

Coke — 

Connellsville  . 

wise  county  . 

By-product,  egg  and  stove. 

By-product,  nut  . 

Gas-house  . 

.  6.50@6.75 

.  6.50@6.75 

.  5.75@6.00 

.  5.75@6.00 

.  5.85 

*These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  5  vein  coal.  No.  i 
coal  ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 

With  Orders  Less  Abundant,  Cars  Are 
Plentiful  and  Prices  Show  a 
Tendency  to  Decline. 


Office  of  The  Bl.\ck  Di.\mond, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  30. 

The  Pittsburgh  trade  is  standing  stationary, 
vith  every  seller  of  coal  anxiously  watching 
or  the  first  indication  of  a  change.  As  has 
leen  true  for  several  weeks,  the  greatest 
actor  in  the  present  condition  is  the  weather, 
f  it  turns  cold  and  blizzardly,  the  trade  will 
apidly  recover  and  do  business  on  a  satis- 
actory  basis  both  in  tonnage  and  in  prices; 
f  thefe  is  no  change  in  the  present  mild 
einperature,  chances  are  that  some  of  the 
itiffness  now  evident  will  be  thawed  out  of 
he  market  situation. 

Principal  shippers  of  coal  find  such  a  small 
lemand  for  spot  coal  that  salesmen  are  in- 
itructed  not  to  try  to  force  things,  which 
night  result  in  a  break  in  quotations.  All 
;eem  firmly  convinced  that  a  united  stand  in 
he  matter  of  established  prices  will  eventually 
lo  what  all  hope  it  will:  mantain  present 
igures.  The  feeling  is  that  once  a  cut  price 
s  established,  the  precedent  thus  set  will 
■eact  on  the  whole  season’s  business.  And 
o  avoid  such  an  occurrence,  mines  are  to  be 
lither  shut  down  or  run  on  part  time. 

Some  operations  have  seen  fit  to  slow  down 
his  week,  while  a  few  have  suspended  vvork. 
kVhere  repairs  are  needed,  this  present  situa- 
ion  affords  a  most  acceptable  openiug  to  carry 
hem  out.  While  the  absolute  necessity  for 
:urtailing  production  has  not  yet  been  felt, 
he  operators  know  that  unless  something 
ievelops  to  strengthen  the  market,  the  action 
it  the  mines  must  follow. 

Demand  for  steaming  coal  has  little  to 
■ecommend  it  right  now.  Some  consumers 
lave  gathered  together  a  week’s  supply,  while 
ithers  have  two  or  more  week’s  requirements 
ihead.  This  means,  of  course,  that  there  is 
more  free  coal  on  the  market  than  there 
should  be.  Slack  is  in  poorest  demand,  and 
ivhile  all  sizes  are  in  about  the  same  boat, 
slack  is  the  only  one  that  has  weakened  in 
price.  Buyers  of  domestic  coals  are  slow  in 
ardering  in  any  quantity,  probably  due  to  the 
weather,  also.  Snow  will  bring  across  many 
demands  for  domestic  fuel.  This  is  the  first 
department  in  the  trade  to  respond  to  a  drop 
in  the  temperature. 

Cars  on  every  line  are  almost  too  plentiful 
for  the  good  of  the  trade.  Some  difficulty  is 
found  in  getting  exactly  the  equipment 
wanted,  but  in  the  main  there  are  cars  for 
every  demand.  Unless  there  is  less  rapidity 
in  delivery  of  consigned  coal,  this  condition 
will  grow  almost  to  a  menace  to  prices.  As 
it  is,  coal  is  being  moved  to  the  receiver  with 
unusual  regularity,  accounting  in  part  for  the 
satisfied  condition  on  the  buying  public. 

All  this  points  to  the  importance  of  the 
weather  in  coal  circles.  Operators  plan  to 
play  a  waiting  game  on  the  weather,  and 
failing  that,  will  take  physical  means  to  hold 
the  market  steady.  The  realization  that  once 
broken,  the  market  will  be  extremely  hard  to 
again  elevate  to  the  present  level,  is  causing 
a  majority  of  producers  to  provide  that  their 
coal  shall  not  be  forced  on  a  quiet  market. 

Established  spot  prices,  despite  the  absence 
of  consistent  demand,  are  as  formerly  quoted. 
Mine  run,  $1.30;  three-quarter,  $1.40,  and  inch 
and  one-quarter,  $1.55,  shows  what  the  sell¬ 
ing  interests  are  asking.  Slack  has  dropped 
from  above  one  dollar  to  a  slight  bit  below 
that  mark,  sales  being  made  in  limited  ton¬ 
nage  at  ninety  cents  to  $1.  Contract  sales 
bring  the  regular  $1.30-$1.40-1.55  prices  for 
steam  coal,  with  gas  coal  quotations  on  the 
basis  of  $1.40-1.50-1.00. 


The  Coke  Trade. 

Coke  is  today  standing  in  a  precarious  po¬ 
sition,  with  the  producers  unable  to  help 
matters.  If  ever  a  trade  depended  on  con¬ 
ditions  outside  of  itself,  the  coke  trade  is 
doing  it  now.  A  gain  in  production  during 
last  week  caused  some  difficulty  in  marketing, 
while  there  seems  to  be  less  demand  for  spot 
coke  than  there  should  be  at  this  season. 
Furnaces  evidently  have  filled  their  require¬ 
ments  some  distance  ahead,  and  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  consider  further  sales  unless  there  is 
some  other  inducement  besides  good  coke. 
Those  furnaces  taking  regular  allotments  of 


coke  daily  show  a  tendency  to  keep  this  ton¬ 
nage  down  to  the  lowest  possible  mark,  and 
fear  of  being  overshipped  on  their  orders  is 
to  be  found. 

Just  as  in  the  coal  trade,  coke  men  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  weather  to  change  conditions. 
Cars  have  been  very  plentiful,  and  service 
good.  Open  weather  has  contributed  to  good 
delivery,  but  at  the  same  time,  worked  a 
disadvantage  in  other  directions.  It  has  cut 
down  the  needs  of  consumers  in  some  cases; 
created  a  surplus  of  coke  at  the  ovens,  and 
exerted  undesirable  influence  upon  the  selling 
prices.  The  lateness  of  the  season  has 
brought  more  men  to  the  mines  and  works, 
with  a  result  that  present  supply  overlaps  de¬ 
mand  considerably. 

Some  producers  are  holding  loaded  coke 
on  track.  A  few  users  are  known  to  be  ready 
to  buy,  they  having  exhausted  their  supplies 
obtained  during  the  tight  period  some  time 
ago.  But  they,  too,  are  playing  a  waiting 
game,  the  coke  in  the  meanwhile,  losing  its 
desirability  to  the  extent  that  spot  prices 
are  uncertain. 

In  the  sales  department  one  can  not  get  a 
very  comprehensive  idea  of  the  prevailing 
prices.  They  are  in  many  cases,  just  what  the 
demand  makes  them.  Coke  has  been  sold  at 
$3.50  and  more,  spot,  with  the  $4  position  of 
a  short  time  ago  some  distance  off.  Contracts 
are  closed  at  $3.35  to  $3.50,  according  to 
length. 


Pittsburgh  News  in  Brief. 

T.  W.  Barnett  of  the  Adler  Coal  Company 
of  Fairmont  called  on  the  Pittsburgh  trade 
Wednesday. 

J.  J.  Patterson  of  the  Tonawanda  Fueling 
Company  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  was  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  visitor  this  week. 


Indianapolis  Market. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  30. — {Special 
Correspondence.) — The  coal  trade  in  Indiana 
continues  dull.  Several  well  known  operators 
who  have  been  spending  their  time  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  lately  watching  the  proceedings  of  the 
Indiana  legislature  say  they  haven’t  sufficient 
business  at  home  to  keep  them  occupied. 
There  is  no  demand  for  domestic  coal  and 
very  little  steam  coal  is  being  moved.  Trade 
is  slower  than  at  any  time  in  recent  years  in 
January. 

Usually  there  is  a  fine  demand  for  domestic 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  there  is  nothing 
doing  now.  There  are  hundreds  of  cars  of 
coal  on  the  side  tracks  leading  into  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Terre  Haute  and  other  large  cities. 
The  prices  are  low  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
retailers  have  all  the  coal  on  hand  they  can 
handle  and  with  the  demand  quiet  there  is 
naturally  very  little  coal  moving.  Many  of 
the  operating  companies  are  not  working  their 
plants  more  than  two  or  three  days  a  week. 

The  demand  not  only  seems  dull  in  Indiana 
markets  but  among  the  consumers  of  Indiana 
coal  in  other  states.  The  movement  of 
Indiana  coal  to  Chicago  is  far  below  the 
normal  amount  for  January.  The  market  as 
far  as  domestic  is  concerned  depends  on  the 
weather  and  until  it  becomes  colder  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  will  be  much  of  a  change. 
Very  little  eastern  coal  is  coming  to  Indiana 
for  thq  reason  that  there  is  no  demand. 

The  following  prices  are  being  quoted  by 
wholesalers: 


F.  O.  B. 


F.  O.  B. 


Indiana — 

Mines 

Indianapolis 

No.  4  mine-run  . 

$1.55@l.r)0 

Nos.  5  and  0  mine-run . 

i.oo@i.n5 

1.50@1.55 

1  ^-inch  steam  lump  . 

i.2()@)i.,3n 

1.70®!., SO 

Nut  . 

1.70@1.80 

F.gg  . 

1.80(3)1.00 

.3-inch  domestic  lump  . 

i.40@i..')n 

1.90@2.00 

4  and  o-inch  domestic  lump . 

i.r)0(3)i.r,o 

2.on@2.in 

No.  4  screenings . 

.70®  .7.5 

1.20®  1.25 

Nos.  a  and  0  screenings . 

.00®  .70 

1.10@1,20 

Brazil  block  . 

2.10@2.20 

2.00(^2.70 

No.  1  washed  coal  . 

2.00 

2.50 

No.  2  washed  coal  . 

1.75 

2.25 

No.  5  mine-run  (southern  Indiana 
field)  . 

Indiana  Trade  Notes. 

The  Supreme  Court  this  week  held  consti- 
lional  the  law  to  compel  operators  to  main¬ 
tain  washrooms  for  miners.  The  Consolidated 
Coal  Company  was  plaintiff  in  the  action. 

Nearly  a  thousand  miners  were  idle  in  the 
Clinton  field  the  last  of  last  week  because  of 
the  overflow  from  the  Wabash  river.  The 
C.  &  E.  I.  was  unable  to  get  out  its  trains 


for  two  or  three  days  but  the  flood  has  re- 
eeded. 

Julius  Ehrlich  of  Seelyville,  formerly  a  well 
known  block  coal  operator  in  the  Brazil  field, 
died  this  week  in  Texas  where  he  had  suffered 
two  years  from  rheumatism. 

The  old  story  of  the  ice  and  coal  trust  in 
Indiana  has  crept  into  the  legislature.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Hughes  of  Indianapolis  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  which  provides  for  a  state  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  alleged  trusts  by  the 
attorney-general  who  is  authorized  to  in¬ 
vestigate  prices  and  to  summon  witness  and 
look  over  the  books  of  the  companies.  He 
shall  have  $2,000  for  expenses  in  making  the 
investigation  and  shall  report  his  findings  to 
the  governor.  A  subsequent  legislature  shall 
then  enact  a  law  to  cure  the  alleged  evil. 
Coal  men  here  say  they  will  weleome  the  in¬ 
vestigation. 


Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  January  30. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Coal  in  this  territory  at  present 
is  praetieally  a  drug  on  the  market,  due  to 
the  unbroken  warm  weather  that  still  pre¬ 
vails;  to  date  there  has  been  but  one  snow 
storm  in  this  section  all  winter,  and  as  it  was 
a  light  one,  it  had  but  little  effect  on  the  local 
condition.  The  railroads  continue  to  give  ex¬ 
cellent  service,  with  the  result  that  many  re¬ 
tailers  who  have  long  had  their  bins  full,  are 
forced  to  handle  the  incoming  coal  first  to 
prevent  car  service  and  to  avoid  piling  it 
on  the  ground. 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  situation  locally.  Nut  and  range  sizes 
are  still  scarce,  but  the  demand  is  very  light. 
There  is  almost  no  call  for  larger  sizes;  in 
fact  some  local  retailers  are  crushing  the  grate 
and  egg  to  make  stove  and  nut  size  to  avoid 
having  to  carry  stocks  over. 

The  market  on  Illinois  coals  is  rather  hard 
to  establish.  The  Franklin  county  coals  of 
the  first  grade  maintain  a  fairly  steady  figure, 
although  sales  are  light;  while  on  lower  grades 
and  coals  from  the  other  fields,  sell  at  a 
variety  of  prices,  in  some  cases  on  spot  coal 
it  is  practically  being  given  away. 

Coal  from  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  district 
is  somewhat  easier  at  present,  as  regards  steam 
and  nut  sizes.  A  scarcity,  however,  may 
easily  develop  in  these  sizes,  since  the  call 
for  lump  size  has  been  so  light  as  to  cause 
several  mines  to  temporarily  suspend  opera¬ 
tions. 

Iowa  and  Arkansas  coal  receipts  are  very 
light. 

The  western  coals,  Wyoming  and  Colorado, 
are  moving  rather  slowly.  The  car  scarcity 
continues  and  prevents  the  operators  from 
catching  up  on  their  orders. 

Only  a  change  in  weather  can  change  local 
conditions,  and  unless  it  comes  soon,  a  pro¬ 
tracted  cold  spell  will  be  necessary  to  clean 
up  the  excess  coal  supply  on  hand. 

Market  prices  are  about  as  follows; 

Mine.  Omaha. 


Franklin  County — 


O'inch  lump  . 

.  $1.50@1.60 

$.3.00@4.00 

0-inch  egg  . 

.  1.50(3)1.60 

3.90@4.00 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.50@1.60 

3,90@4.00 

Carterville  District — 

0-inch  lump  . 

.  1.35 

3.75 

0-inch  egg  . 

.  1.35 

3.75 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.35 

3.75 

Standard  District — 

0-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

3.50 

0-inch  egg  . 

.  1.25 

3.50 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.25 

3.50 

•  Springfield  District — 

0-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

G-inch  egg  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

Iowa — 

T.ump  . 

.  1.75 

3.05 

Nut  . 

.  1.50 

2.01 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.00 

2.00 

Steam  . 

1.70 

Southern  Kansas — 

T.ump  . 

0 

3.00 

Nut  . 

.  2.00 

3.35 

Slack  . 

.  1.50 

2.85 

.Arkansas  Anthracite — 

T  limp 

0.85 

Broken  sizes  . 

.  4.2.5 

7.35 

Wyoming — 

T.ump  . 

.  2.05 

0.05 

Nut  . 

.  2.25 

C.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  and 

Routt  Counties — 

T 

0.75 

Nut  . * . 

.  2.50 

0.25 

W.  A.  Linton.  Kokoal  scout  for  southern 
Iowa,  has  notified  Omaha  coal  men  to  be 
present  at  a  Kokoal  banquet  to  be  held  at 
Centerville,  Iowa,  the  evening  of  February 
5th.  After  the  banquet,  an  initiation  of  new 
members  is  planned. 
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St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  30. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — The  market  is  in  the  worst  shape  it 
has  been  in  for  several  years.  Less  coal  has  been 
sold  on  the  open  market  than  in  the  dull  days  of 
summer.  Owing  to  the  unseasonably  warm 
weather,  all  branches  of  the  industry  are  prac¬ 
tically  paralyzed,  and  mines  all  over  the  state  are 
shutting  down  for  lack  of  orders. 

In  number,  mines  have  upwards  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  cars  of  unbilled  lump  on  hand — nearly  every 
reconsigning  point  is  full  of  coal.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  worse  market  situation.  The  only 
thing  that  will  in  any  way  help,  will  be  a  long 
period  of  extremely  cold  weather. 

Screenings  are  bound  to  advance  as  practically 
all  of  the  mines  are  shut  down  and  are  unable 
to  move  lump  coal.  It  is  anticipated  screenings 
will  be  bringing  seventy-five  cents  to  eighty-five 
cents  in  another  week. 

The  car  supply  on- all  roads  is  now  very  good. 

Hard  coal  is  on  the  market  in  abundance; 
chestnut  is  still  a  little  short. 

The  coke  market  is  holding  up  very  well  as 
there  seems  to  be  a  universal  shortage  of  this 
fuel.  Smokeless  is  also  on  good  demand  though 
quite  a  bit  easier. 

The  St.  Louis  Coal  Traffic  Bureau  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  raise  in  coal  rates  to  St.  Louis  and 
East  St.  Louis  from  Illinois  Mines  of  five  and 
one-half  cents  per  ton,  effective  April  1st.  This 
was  a  big  surprise  to  all  in  the  trade.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Business  Men’s  league  will  contest 
this  advance  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 


Current  prices  are  as 

Standard — 

follows : 

Mines 

.  .  .$1.10 

i  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 
$1.62 

...  .90 

1.42 

...  .85 

1.37 

...  .80 

1.32 

. .  .  .60 

1.12 

Mt.  Olive  or  Staunton — 

...  1.40 

1.92 

1.77 

...  .90 

1.42 

...  .75 

1.27 

Trenton — 

...  2.00 

2.52 

.  . .  2.00 

2.52 

Carterville — 

. . .  1.35 

2.02 

...  1.30 

1.97 

. ...  1.10 

1.77 

. ..  .85 

1.52 

Franklin  County — 

...  1.50 

2.17 

_  1.40 

1.97 

. 85 

1.52 

Anthracite — 

7.45 

7.20 

7.20 

6.95 

Coke — 

5.50 

5.50 

_  2.75 

5.25 

_  2.75 

5.25 

The  prices  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis, 
son  or  Venice,  Illinois,  are  20  cents 
St.  Louis  prices  on  Illinois  coal. 

Granite  i 
per  ton 

City,  Madi- 
lower  than 

Detroit  Market. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  30. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Dullness  is  the  chief  feature  of 
the  coal  trade  in  the  local  market  this  week, 
as  described  by  shippers  and  jobbers.  The 
principal  difficulty  that  confronts  the  dealers 
is  the  apparent  reluctance  of  consumers  of 
either  steam  or  domestic  coal  to  place  orders. 

The  supply  of  coal  on  tracks  is  said  not  to 
be  excessive,  although  the  quantity  has  been 
considerably  increased  by  improvement  in 
traffic  conditions,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
clearing  of  most  of  the  tracks  of  accumula¬ 
tions  that  were  held  .back  en-route  by  con¬ 
gested  conditions. 

The  amount  actually  in  the  city,  is  made 
to  appear  excessive  however  shippers  explain, 
from  the  fact  that  three  or  four  jobbers,  in 
the  effort  to  sell  the  same  consignment,  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  same  consumers,  thus  giving  a 
basis  for  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
that  the  market  is  overstocked,  and  that  to 
dispose  of  the  product,  some  of  the  dealers 
will  be  obliged  to  quote  bargain  prices. 

Although  some  weakness  is  appearing  in  the 
market,  shippers  insist  that  'three  or  four 
days  of  real  winter  weather  would  speedily 
restore  the  strength  of  the  demand,  and  bring 
renewed  firmness.  The  fact  that  all  of  the 
city’s  large  industrial  establishments  are  oper¬ 
ating  with  practically  full  forces,  seems  to 
lend  corroboration  to  the  statement,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  present  slackening  of  demand  i^ 


probably  only  a  temporary  condition,  due  to 
the  coal  users  having  acquired  a  supply  for 
present  needs,  which  enables  them  to  hold  off 
their  orders  in  anticipation  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  warm  weather  and  plentiful  supply 
will  work  to  their  advantage  in  the  matter 
of  prices. 

Shippers  of  coal  by  the  lake  route  are  in 
many  cases  holding  off  on  the  closing  of  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  coming  season,  while  vessel 
owners  are  reported  to  have  taken  several 
large  blocks  of  coal  for  delivery  at  Lake 
Michigan  ports  at  thirty-five  cents,  a  five-cent 
advance  over  1912.  The  agent  of  one  lower 
lake  shipper  is  recently  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  thirty-five-cent  rate  will  prevail  if  vessel 
owners  insist. 

Demand  for  anthracite  has  not  been  especi¬ 
ally  active  in  the  last  few  days  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  coming  in  seems  adequate  for  present 
needs. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows: 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  O.  B. 

West  Virginia  Gas — 

Mines 

Detroit 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

_ $1.15@1.25 

$2.55@2.65 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.05@1.15 

2.45@2.55 

Slack  . 

open 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . 

_  1.50 

1.90 

Three-quarter  . 

_  1.25 

2.65 

Aline-run  . 

-  1.00@1.15 

1.40@2.55 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg . 

-  1.90 

3.50 

Nut  . 

Open 

Mine-run  . 

Open 

Slack  . 

Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump . 

-  1.15 

2.30 

Aline-run  . 

-  1.05 

2.20 

Slack  . 

Open 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.65 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

_  1.35 

2.40 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.15 

2.30 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Washed  egg  coal . 

-  1.90 

3.05 

Washed  nut  coal . 

-  1.75 

2.90 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  . 

-  2.50 

3.65 

Cambridge — • 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

_  1.20 

2.35 

Mine-run  . 

2.25 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Lump  . 

-  2.00 

3.40 

Egg  . 

3.15 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump.... 

_  1.25 

2.65 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.10 

2.50 

Slack  . 

Open 

Cincinnati  Trade. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  30. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — As  Wellington  prayed  for  night 
or  Blucher  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  local 
retailers  are  wishing,  hoping  and  praying  that 
no  further  false  alarms  will  take  the  place  of 
freezing  weather  and  increased  sales.  Cold 
weather  has  been  teasing  them  all  week — the 
weather  man  says  it  is  on  its  way — but  like  unto 
other  predictions  of  this  kind  the  coal  man  has 
had  to  take  it  out  in  “hope  deferred.’’  The  do¬ 
mestic  situation  is,  as  one  dealer  put  it,  “shot  to 
blazes.”  The  stock  is  on  hand  but  the  house¬ 
keeper  tickled  by  balmy  weather  refuses  to  go 
beyond  hand-to-mouth  purchase  and  the  stocks 
in  the  yards  reduce  a  little  each  week  but  to  no 
great  extent. 

The  wholesaler  remains  as  the  backbone  of  his 
retail  brother.  He  has  claimed  and  claims  still 
that  his  is  not  a  position  of  false  optimism.  He 
says  that  it  is  only  a  short  time  before  the  coal 
will  travel  in  abundance  to  the  lakes  and  with 
the  diversion  from  prepared  lines  prices  are  not 
going  to  sag. 

The  steam  coal  situation  on  spots  has  not  the 
rosey  outlook  that  characterized  it  a  short  time 
ago.  The  accumulation  and  heavy  buying  when 
the  break  in  the  C.  &  O.  line  in  West  Virginia 
occurred,  possibly  a  little  better  production  in 
the  Cabin  Creek  and  Kanawha  districts  is  the 
means  of  this.  Industrial  inquiry  has  not  sagged, 
but  with  more  attention  being  paid  to  run  of  mine 
and  the  cessation  in  some  regions  of  attention 
to  domestic  the  disposition  has  been  toward  a 
softer  situation.  Pocahontas  has  been  offered 
locally  at  $1.50  and  shading  even  below  this  has 
been  noted,  but,  the  operators  say  that  this  is  due 
to  the  immediate  condition  locally  and  does  not 
mean  a  general  softening. 

Local  operators  in  the  strike  zone  have  been 
much  gratified  by  the  reports  that  the  tie-up  is  in 
much  better  condition.  Nearly  all  of  the  local 
officers  this  week  report  that  their  production 
is  increasing  and  that  more  men  are  constantly 
going  to  work. 

The  car  situation  is  also  better.  The  C.  &  O. 
and  the  N.  &  W.  which  were  the  heavy  confisca- 


tors  are  taking  less  cars.  Empties  are  getting 
to  the  mines  in  better  shape. 

The  river  situation  has  modulated  to  an  even 
grind  of  business.  Tows  with  both  a  local  des¬ 
tination  and  for  farther  south  are  coming  and 
going  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  four  a  day. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  price  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  price  quoted  on  steam  shows 
little  or  no  variance  from  other  than  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  field. 


Cincinnati  Trade  Briefs. 

W.  H.  Ball  of  the  Solvay  Process  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  was  noted  among  the  local  visitors  of  the 
week. 

Kuper  Hood  of  the  Houston  Coal  Company, 
spent  the  best  portion  of  the  week  in  Boston  on  a 
business  trip. 

C.  D.  Weeks  of  the  Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas 
Company,  was  a  local  visitor.  He  was  placing 
some  purchasing  orders. 

W.  A.  Reed  of  the  Philadelphia  Coal  &  Iron 
Company,  with  headquarters  in  Buffalo,  paid  the 
local  offices  a  call. 

T.  E.  Houston,  his  wife  and  mother  and  a  party 
of  friends  sail  this  week  from  Key  West  for  a 
sightseeing  trip  to  Panama  and  the  West  Indies. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Credit 
Association,  held  last  Monday  evening,  officers 
for  the  coming  year  were  elected  and  plans  for 
further  work  of  the  organization  outlined. 

F.  W.  Wilshire  of  New  York,  W.  M.  Wil- 
shire  of  Philadelphia  and  G.  N.  Wilshire  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  all  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company’s 
forces,  were  visitors  to  Cincinnati  on  a  sad  mis¬ 
sion  last  week.  They  attended  the  funeral  of 
their  grandmother,  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Wilshire. 

Retail  dealers  in  coal  are  getting  ready  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  King  bill  recently  made  into  law  by 
legislature.  It  provides  that  all  coal  must  be  sold 
by  weight  and  no  more  measure  sales  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  unless  by  the  written  consent  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  — 

Cleveland  Trade. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  30. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  coal  trade  has  simply  reversed 
itself  as  far  as  Cleveland  is  concerned  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  dealers 
were  unable  to  get  enough  coal  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand;  today  they  have  more  coal  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  floods  naturally  lessened  the  output.  It  ap¬ 
pears  as  though  the  larger  shippers  had  put  in  a 
liberal  supply  in  anticipation  of  a  very  severe 
spell  of  weather,  which  as  everyone  knows,  has 
not  materialized.  This  is  the  only  explanation 
that  can  be  given  of  the  fact  that  local  side  tracks 
are  simply  filled  with  coal  cars.  The  trade  can¬ 
not  recall  a  condition  of  such  lassitude  and  re¬ 
ports  from  other  quarters,  notably  Michigan  and 
northern  Ohio,  do  not  indicate  a  similar  condi¬ 
tion.  The  quotations  in  this  article  are  there¬ 
fore  not  constant.  A  cut  of  as  much  as  fifteen 
cents  has  been  made  per  ton,  but  it  would  not  do 
to  quote  that  price  as  the  market. 

A  block  of  coal  amounting  to  nearly  1,000,000 
tons  has  been  covered  for  Lake  Michigan  ports 
at  thirty-five  cents,  which  is  an  advance  of  five 
cents  over  last  year’s  carrying  charge,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  block  is  of  sufficient  size  to 
make  the  market.  This  will  put  the  lake  carrying 
business  upon  a  very  substantial  basis  and  do 
much  to  renew  confidence  in  vessel  stocks  and 


bonds. 

Hard  coal  still  continues  scarce  and  operators 
are  rather  glad  of  it,  as  the  output  is  by  no  means 
normal. 


Quotations  are  as  follows: 

Pocahontas — 

Lump  . $ 

Egg  .  .  ■ ; . 

Run-of-mine  . 

Pittsburgh  No!’8— 

l4-inch  lump  . 

1 -inch  lump  . 

Run-of-mine  . 

Slack  . 

Massillon — 

154 -inch  lump  . 

Washed  nut  . 

.. 

Middle  District — 

54-inch  lump  . 

154 -inch  lump  . 

6-inch  lump  . 

Run-of-mine  . 

Slack  . 

Cambridge — - 

54-inch  lump  . 

154 -inch  lump  . 

Run-of-mine  . 

Slack  . 


Mine. 

2.00 

2.00 

1.50 
1.15 

1.20 

1.40 

I.IO 

1.05 

2.50 
2.25 
1.20 


1.35 

1.50 

1.80 

1.25 

1.20 

1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

1.05 


Cleveland. 

$3.35 

3.35 

2.85 

2.50 


2.10 

2.30 

2.00 

1.95 


2.95 

2.95 
1.65 

2.05 

2.20 

2.50 

1.95 
1.90 

2.10 

2.30 

2.00 

1.95 
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Toledo  Market. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  January  30. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — It  will  take  some  decidedly  cold 
weather  of  some  duration  to  make  local  men  real¬ 
ly  happy.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  just  what  local  conditions  are,  some 
reporting  both  steam  and  domestic  business  as 
unusually  dull,  claiming  that  yards  seem  to  be 
completely  stocked  up,  while  domestic,  steam 
and  even  railroad  users  seem  to  be  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  coal  and  are  placing  no  orders.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  dealers  who  claim  that 
there  has  been  a  stiffening  in  the  demand  gener¬ 
ally.  All  agree  that  a  few  weeks  of  really  cold 
weather  is  needed  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory 
condition.  List  prices  are  being  pretty  closely 
maintained  and  there  has  been  but  little  change 


during  the  past  week. 

Quotations  on  the  local  market  follow : 


Smokeless —  Toledo. 

Lump  and  egg  . $  3.4.1  $ 

Mine-run  .  2.9o@3.20 

Hocking — 

Mine-run  .  2.20 

Lump  .  2.50 

a4-inch  lump  .  2.40 

Nut  .  2.25 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg .  3.65 

Nut  .  3.25 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.75 

N'ut  .  2.50 

Domestic  lump  .  3.25 

Nut  . 2.85 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  .  3.00 

Kanawha  splint  .  2.85 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.50 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block . 3.25 

Massillon — 

Lump  .  3.25 

Washed  nut  .  3.25 

Y  oughiogheny — 

Mine-run  .  2.50 

J4-'nch  steam  lump  .  2.60 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

1 54-inch  lump  .  2.35 

44-inch  lump  .  2.25 

Mine-run  .  2.15 

Blossburg  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  .  3.45 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.45 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2.15 

44-inch  lump  .  2.25 

154-inch  lump  .  2.35 

Cannel  lump  .  4.45 

Cannel  egg .  3.95 

Ohio  cannel  block  .  4.10 


Mines. 

2.00 

1.50@1.75 

1.20 

1.50 

1.40 

1.25 


2.65 

2.25 

1.75 

1.50 

2.25 
1.85 

1.75 

1.60 

1.25 
2.00 

2.50 
2.50 

1.25 

1.35 

1.35 
1.25 
1.15 

2.00 

2.00 

1.15 

1.25 

2.35 
3.00 
2.50 

3.25 


Toledo  News  Notes. 


Hiram  Teater,  representing  the  Johnson  Coal 
Company,  of  Bellaire,  was  in  Toledo  Wednes¬ 
day. 

W.  R.  Woodford,  president  of  the  Rail  &  River 
Coal  Company,  Cleveland,  spent  Monday  and 
Tuesday  in  Toledo. 

J.  W.  Russell,  a  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  dealer,  was 
a  Toledo  visitor  last  Friday.  He  was  looking 
after  his  coal  interests. 

B.  F.  Nye,  secretary  of  the  Michigan-Ohio-In- 
diana  Retail  Coal  Association,  of  Columbus,  was 
a  Toledo  visitor  Tuesday. 

J.  A.  Rundell,  sales  agent  for  the  New  Pitts-' 
burgh  Coal  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  a 
recent  visitor  at  Toledo  coal  offices. 

Walter  S.  Kelly,  manager  of  mines  of  the  Rail 
&  River  Coal  Company,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
spent  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Toledo. 

P.  A.  Coen  visited  Sandusky  Tuesday  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  business  men  of  that  city  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  law  providing  that  all  coal 
mined  in  Ohio  shall  be  weighed  and  the  miner 
paid  for  it,  before  being  screened  or  otherwise 
handled.  This,  Mr.  Coen  pronounced  a  most 
pernicious  law  and  declared  that  it  meant  a 
material  injury  to  the  coal  trade  of  the  state. 
“I  have  been  in  states  where  such  a  law  is  oper¬ 
ative  and  I  can  say  from  my  personal  observa¬ 
tion  that  not  only  are  mines  depleted  and  bad 
coal,  mixed  with  slate  and  earth  thrown  onto 
the  market  but  the  danger  of  explosions  is  much 
greater,  as  miners  will  increase  the  blasts  beyond 
the  danger  point.  I  have  seen  cave-ins  and  mine 
walls  greatly  injured  by  these  overcharged  blasts. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
greatly  deplete  the  greatest  natural  resource  of 
Ohio,”  said  Mr.  Coen  in  the  course  of  his  talk. 
Mr.  Coen  also  went  into  the  details  of  prices 
paid  the  miners  and  explained  to  the  Sandusky 
gentlemen  just  how  the  coal  purchasers  will  be 
affected  and  how  in  the  end  the  buyer  will  be 
compelled  to  stand  the  added  expense  of  opera¬ 
ting  as  well  as  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  class 
of  coal.  A  party  of  Sandusky  business  men  will 
go  to  Columbus,  Thursday,  and  enter  a  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Toledo  business 


men  have  agreed  to  use  their  influence  against  the 
bill  and  Toledo  coal  men  are  each  bound  to  exert 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

A  dinner  and  smoker  was  given  Thursday'  at 
the  Commerce  Club  which  was  attended  by 
twenty-five  coal  men,  every  large  wholesale  con¬ 
cern  in  the  city  being  represented.  While  there 
was  a  social  side  to  the  affair,  the  real  object 
of  the  gathering  was  to  discuss  the  new  bill  now 
up  to  the  legislature  “regulating  the  weighing 
and  measuring  of  coal  at  the  mine”  and  providing 
for  the  payment  of  the  miner  on  a  mine  run 
basis  instead  of  lump  basis  as  now.  The  coal 
men  present  expressed  themselves  as  being  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  to  the  measure  which  they  declare 
will  work  nothing  but  detriment  to  the  coal  trade 
generally.  It  is  declared  that  the  quality  of  the 
coal  will  be  deteriorated,  that  the  mines  will  suf¬ 
fer  because  of  overcharges  which  will  then  be 
the  rule,  that  accidents  from  explosions  will  be 
more  frequent  and  the  detriment  to  coal  busi¬ 
ness  general.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  local  coal  users  and  point 
out  the  dangers  to  the  coal  trade  should  the  bill 
become  a  law  and  also  to  show  that  the  weight 
of  expense  must  fall  upon  the  users  of  coal  as 
operators  will  be  unable  to  hold  up  under  the 
disadvantages  which  must  follow  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  Many  Toledo  concerns  have  been  visi¬ 
ted  by  the  committee  and  have  without  exception 
shown  more  than  passing  interest  in  the  matter, 
many  promising  to  take  the  matter  up  personally 
with  the  Ohio  representatives  at  Columbus.  The 
members  of  the  committee  are:  Robert  West,  of 
the  West-Crescent  Fuel  Company;  Wm.  A.  Gos- 
line,  of  the  W.  A.  Gosline  Company,  and  A.  P. 
Coen,  of  the  Rail  &  River  Coal  Company. 


Louisville  Market. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  January  30. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — -The  one  and  only  feature  of  the 
southern  coal  trade  is  the  complete  paralysis  of 
domestic  business,  the  short-time  program  of  the 
mines  and  the  scarcity  of  screenings.  In  fact 
handlers  of  steam  coal  have  been  up  against  it 
hard  for  two  or  three  months.  First  it  was  the  car 
shortage  through  the  fall  and  early  winter,  then 
with  cars  more  plentiful  and  warm  weather  in 
abundance,  the  bottom  drops  out  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  and  prices  fall  like  a  rocket. 

There  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  yards 
in  all  important  points  are  well  supplied  and  that 
the  Ohio  river,  which  is  now  receding  from  its 
flood  proportions  to  more  normal  size,  is  covered 
with  coal  in  barges.  Added  to  this  supply  in 
the  hands  of  dealers,  there  is  a  plentiful  stock 
with  consumers,  who  have  had  occasion  to  burn 
less  than  the  usual  amount  of  fuel  during  the  en¬ 
tire  fall  and  winter  to  date. 

A  good  many  operators  in  the  eastern  Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee  field  are  maintaining  a  price  of 
$2.25  f.  o.  b.  mines,  but  they  admit  that  they  are 
securing  few  orders,  and  that  the  only  prospects 
are  for  the  sale  of  their  coal  on  straight  mine  run 
basis  or  a  shut-down  till  conditions  change.  De¬ 
murrage  coal  consigned  to  Louisville,  Atlanta 
and  other  principal  markets  has  been  sacrificed 
without  mercy,  selling  around  $1.40  or  $1.50,  if 
at  all. 


Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  January  30.— (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Fair  and  farmer  weather  all  over  this 
state,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and  the  western 
portions  of  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Texas  has 
resulted  in  a  complete  reversal  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  business  reported  last  week.  The  local 
retail  trade  has  been  especially  dull  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  present  lack  of  box  cars  for  loading  has 
had  less  effect  in  the  lignite  district  than 
others,  so  far  as  restricting  production  is  con¬ 
cerned.  So  much  of  that  output  is  sold  on 
much  shorter  hauls  than  the  bituminous  mines, 
that  although  compelled  to  resort  largely  to 
open  cars  for  shipments,  they  have  been  able 
to  make  about  full  time. 

Mines  of  the  Trinidad  district  also  report 
full  time,  but  the  car  situation  does  not  affect 
them  as  in  other  districts.  Ordinarily  they  are 
well  supplied  with  assigned  cars,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  are  behind  on  steam  and  coking  contracts. 

By  reason  of  the  car  shortage,  Walsenburg, 
Canaan  City  and  Routt  county  have  fallen  off 
considerably  in  production  this  week,  but  a 
slow  demand  from  the  country  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  reduced  output. 


Grain  threshing  from  the  stack  is  reported 
from  many  localities  and  this  promises  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  at  least  another  ten  days.  While 
there  is  a  better  supply  of  stock  cars,  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Union  Pacific  boxes  are  few  and  far 
between. 

Weather  conditions  are  favoring  the  anthra¬ 
cite  output  this  week,  both  as  to  production 
and  a  let  up  in  the  inordinate  demand  that  has 
prevailed  for  those  grades  for  months.  Those 
operators  rather  welcome  these  conditions  as 
it  affords  an  opportunity  to  catch  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  in  the  filling  of  back  orders  of  long 
standing. 

Arrivals  of  Routt  county  slack  are  coming 
more  freely  this  week  and  the  shortage  of  lig¬ 
nite  has  been  almost  eliminated.  There  seems 
to  be  enough  of  bituminous  on  the  market 
also.  Prices  remain  unchanged. 

Lignite  mine  prices  on  lump  are  $2.55  to 
$2.80;  mine  run  $1.65  to  $1.75. 


Santa  Fe  Coal  Chute. 

Denver,  January  30. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  largest  coal  chute  of  its  kind  west 
of  the  Mississippi  has  just  been  completed  at 
Santa  Fe,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

The  chute  holds  350  tons,  and  it  can  un¬ 
load  a  car  of  coal  and  elevate  it  in  thirty-five 
minutes. 

Four  engine  tenders  can  be  loaded  in  one 
and  one-half  minutes.  The  coal  is  automatic¬ 
ally  weighed  out  as  it  is  dumped  into  the  en¬ 
gine  tenders. 

The  coal  is  elevated  into  the  tower  from  the 
pit  where  it  is  dumped  from  the  cars  by  a 
15-horsepower  gasoline  engine  running  an  end¬ 
less  chain,  on  which  there  are  fifty  buckets. 
The  whole  is  a  novel  device  for  territory  so 
far  west. 


Superintendent  Gets  Medal. 

Denver,  January  30. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — A  Carnegie  medal  and  $1,000  in  cash 
from  the  Carnegie  hero  fund  has  been  received 
by  William  A.  Easton,  of  Trinidad,  who  twice 
risked  his  life  in  an  effort  to  save  Edwin  A. 
Sutton  and  Robert  Meek,  immediately  after 
the  Cokedale  mine  disaster  in  February,  1911. 

Easton,  Meek  and  Sutton  were  members  of 
a  rescue  party  and  when  it  came  their  turn 
to  enter  the  mine,  they  were  equipped  with 
oxygen  helmets  to  penetrate  a  section  that  was 
filled  with  poisonous  gases.  They  became  sep¬ 
arated  and  two  different  attempts  were  made 
by  Easton  before  he  located  and  brought  to 
safety  his  two  companions,  who  had  been  over¬ 
come  and  were  unconscious  when  raised  to 
the  surface. 

Easton  is  now  superintendent  of  the  mine  at 
Valdez. 


Idle  Car  Statement. 


The  fortnightly  bulletin  of  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Association  states  that  on  January  15,  there 
was  a  net  surplus  of  idle  cars  on  lines  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  amounting  to  28,439, 
compared  with  17,058  two  weeks  previous,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  11,381.  There  is  now  no  shortage  of 
any  kind  of  cars,  the  shortage  of  box  cars  a 
fortnight  ago  being  converted  into  a  small  sur¬ 
plus.  Early  in  January  a  year  ago  there  were 
over  135,000  idle  cars,  a  very  different  condition 
from  that  at  present  with  the  “car  famine”  period 
so  recently  out  of  the  way. 

Following  are  the  surpluses  and  shortages  at 
various  recent  dates : 


Number 

-Including - ^ 

Date 

idle  (net) 

Decrease 

Box 

Flat 

Coal 

Jan. 

15, 

1913..  28,439 

•11,381 

210 

2,438 

8,642 

Dec. 

31, 

1912.  17,058 

51,450 

411,0.18 

1,330 

8,087 

Dec. 

14., 

. t34,392 

2,009 

430,818 

4816 

48,801 

Nov. 

30 

. t36,401 

14,711 

433,241 

41,463 

45,179 

Nov. 

21 

. t51,112 

57 

438,465 

43,217 

412,005 

Nov. 

. t51,169 

•1,188 

443,831 

43,613 

47,599 

Oct. 

24. 

. 449,981 

*18,402 

438,177 

43,837 

413,253 

Oct. 

10. 

. 431,579 

*13,786 

428,048 

42,997 

48,406 

Sept. 

26 

. 417,790 

*9,170 

418,943 

42,205 

45,617 

Sept. 

12 

.  48,620 

*1,130 

414,881 

41,897 

43,021 

Aiig. 

29 

.  9,750 

34,151 

4727 

4i,326 

41,716 

Atig. 

15 

.  43,901 

12,609 

21,146 

*257 

4,955 

Aug. 

1. 

.  66,510 

13,412 

23,837 

*101 

9,185 

July 

18. 

.  68,922 

*4,898 

29,897 

526 

13,346 

jan. 

3.  1912..  .135,938 

*59,124 

30,192 

8,900 

64,631 

Tan. 

4,  1911..  .106,924 

*55,696 

28,297 

7,669 

34,323 

i)ec. 

21, 

1910.  51,413 

*7,399 

45,194 

Nov. 

10, 

1909.  43,286 

45,270 

1,666 

Nov.  11,  1908.109,515  . 

‘Increase.  fNet  shortage. 

33,983 

9,229 

39,653 

The  total  tonnage  of  ships  built  by  American 
shipyards  last  year  was  321,592  tons,  of  which 
the  Delaware  shinbuilders  built  67,304  tons. 
This  was  an  increase  of  53,031  tons  from  all 
American  yards  and  showed  a  prosperous  year. 


Buffalo  Market. 


Buffalo,  January  30. —  (Sl^ecial  Corresfond- 
ciice.) — Continuance  of  the  mild  weather  is  giv¬ 
ing  the  companies  opportunity  to  fill  their  long 
outstanding  orders,  and  tlie  rail  trade,  while 
showing  comparatively  little  new  business  is  quite 
active.  There  is  practically  nothing  doing  in  the 
local  market,  as  consumers  are  only  buying  from 
hand  to  mouth,  confident  that  even  if  it  should 
turn  cold,  heavy  consumption  of  coal  would  be  of 
short  duration.  So  mild  has  it  been  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  that  the  farmers  are  still  plowing,  no  frost 
sufficient  to  freeze  the  ground  having  yet  occur¬ 
red.  Doubtless  the  fuel  supply  demand  has  been 
the  lightest  in  the  history  of  the  trade  since  Buf¬ 
falo  became  an  important  anthracite  shipping 
and  handling  point.  The  only  anxiety  being 
shown  by  the  dealers  is  in  remote  sections  where 
the  scarcity  of  coal  earlier  in  the  season,  pre¬ 
vented  stocking.  These  dealers  are  now  being 
liberally  supplied,  and  with  another  w'eek  of  the 
present  weather,  all  trouble  will  have  been  passed. 

There  appears  to  be  an  ample  supply  of  all 
grades  of  anthracite  at  present,  and  reports  from 
the  mines  indicate  that  prices  are  steady,  with 
very  little  premium  coal  being  sought  or  offered. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  rate  situation  as  it 
relates  to  spring  shipment  by  lake.  There  is  no 
apparent  indication  at  present  of  any  change  from 
the  rates  of  last  season. 

The  recent  sale  of  Smith’s  coal  dock  on  the 
Detroit  river,  is  regarded  by  local  shippers  as  an 
indication  that  improvements  will  be  made  in 
that  coaling  station  and  that  similar  improve¬ 
ments  for  Detroit  proper  will  likely  follow.  De¬ 
troit  has  had  annoying  experience  in  depending 
on  the  rail  trade  for  a  great  part  of  the  city’s 
supply,  and  it  is  hoped  better  facilities  _  for  re¬ 
ceiving  anthracite  by  the  water  route  will  even- 
'  tually  be  provided.  It  is  understood  that  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  Smith  dock  will  be  considerably 
enlarged  and  that  it  will  be  made  commensurate 
with  the  needs  of  the  lake  fleet  as  a  coaling  point. 
The  draft  of  water  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  largest  lake  vessels. 

Bituminous  dealers  report  no  change  in  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  market,  except  a  reduction  in  price 
as  the  result  of  the  mild  weather.  This  reduction 
has  not  been  general,  is  the  statement  of  opera¬ 
tors,  though  where  reductions  are  made  they 
amount  to  fully  tw'enty-five  cents  a  ton.  The 
falling  price  is  believed  to  be  simply  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  market  as  a  result  of  failing- 
demand. 


Store  Coal  in  Summer. 

(Concluded  from  page  20.) 
vital  reason  why  the  railroads  can  afford  to 
stock  coal  during  the  summer  is  that  they  can 
take  care  of  the  freights  without  bankrupting 
themselves.  The  cash  outlay  would  be  only 
for  the  coal,  whereas  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  he  must  pay  cash  for  both  his  coal  and 
the  freight.  To  a  New  England  consumer  this 
would  mean  something  like  four  to  five  dol¬ 
lars  per  ton.  While  it  might  mean  money 
saved  to  him  in  the  long  run,  he  can’t  see  it 
during  the  summer,  neither  will  the  banker 
to  whom  he  appeals  for  a  loan  see  it.  The 
coal  trade  and  the  railroads  have  got  to  get 
together  in  this  matter,  and  The  Black  Dia¬ 
mond  is  doing  a  great  work  in  educating  them 
to  their  duty.” 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
biggest  railroads  in  the  east  use  the  most 
antiquated  and  expensive  methods  in  handling 
coal.  It  was  called  to  the  attention  of  The 
Black  Diamond,  that  one  big  line  particularly, 
dumped  coal  at  various  points  along  its  lines 
which  was  afterwards  picked  up  and  reloaded 
into  cars  by  hand  labor,  entailing  an  expense 
of  rehandling  that  cannot  be  less  than  twen¬ 
ty-five  or  thirty  cents  a  ton. 

As  an  incentive  to  get  consumers  to  take 
heavier  supplies  of  coal  during  the  summer 
months,  the  New  River  and  Pocahontas  sell¬ 
ing  agents  will  give  a  discount  of  fifteen  cents 
a  ton  on  coal  taken  between  April  1st  and 
October  1st.  This  is  the  plan  that  the  an¬ 
thracite  companies  have  found  to  work  so 
advantageously,  and  if  the  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  shippers  make  a  success  of  it,  it 
is  believed  that  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
men  will  adopt  the  same  plan. 

Some  of  the  worst  offenders  in  providing 
no  storage  piles,  according  to  the  coal  op¬ 
erators  are  the  roads  that  serve  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  fields.  According  to  a  well  informed 


coal  man.  who  ships  coal  over  numerous 
roads,  it  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  rail¬ 
road  men  to  look  upon  the  coal  operator  as 
legitimate  prey.  When  they  close  fuel  con¬ 
tracts,  they  want  a  price  named  that  makes 
the  coal  man  mortgage  the  mine  to  get  money 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  between  operating 
costs  and  the  price  secured.  If  the  road  takes 
at  any  one  time,  more  coal  than  it  needs  for 
immediate  consumption,  it  holds  it  in  cars, 
thus  shutting  off  the  car  supply  to  the  mines 
which  need  cars  to  serve  contract  users  or 
to  get  coal  to  markets  that  are  calling  for 
spot  supplies. 

“The  railroads  do  not  seem  to  take  into 
consideration  that  they  are  to  serve  communi¬ 
ties,  and  that  to  do  this  properly,  they  should 
keep  available  all  the  equipment  possible,”  is 
the  way  one  coal  man  spoke  on  the  subject. 
“No  railroad  has  the  right  to  use  its  cars  for 
storage  when  shippers  over  its  lines  have  to 
shut  down  their  mines  because  equipment  is 
not  forthcoming.  The  lines  that  penetrate 
the  producing  regions  have  just  as  much  need 
to  provide  storage  plants  for  themselves,  if 
not  for  their  customers,  as  have  those  roads 
in  New  England  that  take  a  good  part  of 
their  fuel  coal  by  water.  It  may  demand  of 
them  a  small  investment  to  begin  with,  but 
they  would  soon  make  it  back  by  the  heavier 
shipments  that  operators  would  be  able  to 
make  if  they  were  given  cars  when  they  need 
them.” 

What  coal  men  say  is  the  most  pernicious 
habit  that  was  ever  designed  to  harass  them, 
is  the  way  that  railroads  have  of  confiscat¬ 
ing  coal  when  they  find  themselves  short.  It 
is  charged  that  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
this  right,  they  are  very  careless  about  mak¬ 
ing  provision  for  coal,  knowing  that  -when¬ 
ever  a  shortage  develops  they  can  confiscate 
coal  wherever  they  find  it  convenient.  This 
confiscation  usually  works  a  hardship  on  some 
shipper  who  perhaps  has  a  contract  that  is 
making  him  sweat  blood  to  meet.  It  keeps 
him  from  gettin.g  his  coal  delivered  as  per 
liis  promises,  and  what  is  most  embarrassing 
is  that  if  he  buys  from  some  other  shipper 
to  make  up  his  shortage,  or  to  finish  loading 
a  vessel  that  has  to  move  or  pay  heavy  de¬ 
murrage  charges,  he  has  to  take  some  coal 
that  is  not  of  the  same  quality  as  that  he  is 
producing  and  upon  which  the  contract  was 
secured. 

Some  troubles  are  also  noted  in  making  set¬ 
tlements  with  the  railroads  for  coal  confis¬ 
cated.  Last  year  during  the  big  strike  in 
England,  when  coal  was  worth  around  $4  a 
ton  at  tidewater,  a  certain  road  is  said  to 
have  ‘confiscated  some  coal  belonging  to  a 
shipper  who  secured  it  on  contract  made 
months  previous.  The  road  wanted  to  settle 
on  the  basis  of  the  contract  between  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  shipper.  Upon  this  settlement 
the  shipper  would  be  losing  upwards  of  a  dollar 
a  ton.  He  demanded  that  the  settlement  be 
made  upon  the  market  prices  obtaining  when 
the  coal  was  confiscated. 

One  man  said:  “I  don’t  believe  the  rail¬ 
roads  want  to  embarrass  the  coal  shippers. 
They  don’t  want  to  kill  the  geese  who  lay 
the  golden  eggs  for  them  in  the  way  of 
freights^,  but  they  do  need  to  see  the  matter 
from  the  coal  man’s  point  of  view.  When  they 
do  this,  then  I  believe  we  will  see  reforms, 
and  the  one  most  needed  now  is  for  the  roads 
to  build  storage  plants  so  that  the  surplus 
coals  in  the  summer  can  be  taken  care  of. 
This  will  take  the  strain  off  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  and  will,  I  believe,  mean  more 
profit  for  the  roads  and  for  their  shippers.” 

“The  confiscation  plan  of  the  railroads  is 
decidedly  unfair  to  the  coal  shipper,  no  matter 
how  you  look  at  it,”  said  another  well  in¬ 
formed  coal  man.  “For  instance,  a  certain 
road  that  confiscates  a  lot  of  coal,  makes  its 
settlement  with  the  shipper  of  the  coal,  pay¬ 
ing  him  the  price  at  which  the  coal  confiscated 
was  sold.  This  is  unfair  for  the  reason  that 
while  the  shipper  may  have  sold  this  coal, 
say,  at  $3  per  ton  delivered,  he  may  have  to 
pay  $3.25  or  $3.50  per  ton  to  get  coal  to  de¬ 
liver  his  customer  in  the  place  of  that  con¬ 
fiscated.  He  has  to  buy  where  he  can  get 
immediate  delivery,  and  it  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  this  unless  the  man  who  has  the 
coal  in  cars  or  in  boats  gets  a  good  advance 
over  the  market  price.”  The  road  that  makes 
it  a  practice  of  settling  for  confiscated  coal 
on  this  basis,  refers  to  its  tariffs  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  support 
of  its  action,  and  the  coal  shipper  has  to  stand 
the  gaff.” 


Anthracite  Rate  Case. 


The  hearings  were  reopened  last  Friday  in  the 
Philadelphia  anthracite  rate  case  complaint  be¬ 
fore  State  Railroad  Commissioner  Pennypacker 
at  City  Hall.  Attorney  Ward  W.  Pierson,  for 
the  complainants,  offered  in  evidence  an  affidavit 
by  Wharton  Barker,  made  Jan.  10,  1913,  just 
before  Mr.  Barker  sailed  for  Brazil. 

In  the  affidavit,  Mr.  Barker  asserts  that  he  has 
seen  cost  sheets  of  the  Reading  Railroad  show¬ 
ing  the  expenses  of  transporting  anthracite  coal. 

Evidence  given  by  Mr.  Barker,  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  several 
years  ago,  was  also  offered. 

General  Solicitor  Heebner,  of  the  Reading,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  affidavit  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Barker  was  not  present  to  be  cross-examined. 
Commissioner  Pennypacker  ruled  that  he  would 
accept  the  affidavit. 

He  stated  that  the  affidavit  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  exactly  in  the  nature  of  evidence,  but 
rather  as  an  ex-parte  statement  of  alleged  facts 
to  form  the  basis  of  later  investigations. 

Mr.  Pierson  also  offered  some  statistical  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  cost  of  transporting  anthracite  coal 
taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Reading 
Railroad  from  1876  to  1880. 

Commissioner  Pennypacker  sustained  Mr.  Heeb- 
ners  objections  to  the  admission  of  these  exhibits 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  previously  been 
submitted  to  opposing  counsel. 

He  said  the  complainants  were  at  liberty  to 
submit  them  to  the  railroad  lawyers  and  offer 
them  to  the  commission  later. 

Assistant  City  Solicitor  Harold  S.  Shertz  then 
made  a  motion  that  inasmuch  as  officials  and 
clerks  of  the  railroads  had  testified,  during  the 
previous  hearings,  that  cost  sheets  were  no  longer 
kept,  while  Mr.  Barker  had  sworn  that  he  had 
seen  them,  the  commission  should  appoint  an  ac¬ 
countant  to  examine  the  books  of  the  Reading 
Railway  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  rec¬ 
ords  of  cost  are  now  being  kept. 

Mr.  Hebner  objected  most  strenuously  to  this 
application  on  the  ground  that  the  hearings  had 
been  reopened  for  one  purpose  only,  namely,  to 
receive  Mr.  Barkers  testimony. 

He  requested  Commissioner  Pennypacker  re¬ 
peatedly  to  stop  Mr.  Shertz’s  speech.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  said  he  would  hear  what  Mr.  Shertz  had  to 
say  first  and  then  listen  to  Mr.  Heebner’s  objec¬ 
tions. 

When  Mr.  Shertz  had  concluded,  Mr.  Heebner 
said  that  he  could  only  repeat  his  previous  objec¬ 
tion  to  going  outside  the  scope  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  hearings  were  reopened. 

Commissioner  Pennypacker  stated  that  as  he 
perceived  that  Mr.  Barker’s  sworn  testimony  as¬ 
serted  that  he  had  actually  seen  cost  sheets,  the 
existence  of  which  had  been  denied  by  witness 
for  the  defense,  he  would  not  take  upon  himself 
responsibility  of  deciding  as  to  the  appointment 
of  an  accountant  but  would  refer  the  matter  to 
his  colleagues  for  decision  by  the  full  commission. 
The  commissioner  urged  counsel  on  both  sides 
to  confer  with  each  other  so  that,  in  case  the 
commission  should  decide  upon  the  investigation, 
the  lawyers  would  be  able  to  agree  amicably  upon 
the  selection  of  an  accountant  to  conduct  it.  The 
hearing  then  adjourned  indefinitely. 

In  his  affidavit  submitted  to  the  State  Railroad 
Commission,  Wharton  Barker  affirms : 

“That  on  numerous  occasions  between  the  years 
1888  and  1905  he  has  .seen  costs  sheets  showing 
the  costs  of  mining  anthracite  coal  as  kept  by 
several  coal  mining  companies,  and  also  costs 
sheets  of  several  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway 
Company,  showing  the  costs  of  transporting 
anthracite  coal  as  kept  by  them. 

“Deponent  further  says  that  during  the  years 
aforementioned,  1888  to  1905,  the  said  costs  sheets 
which  he  has  seen  were  currently  prepared.” 


Anthracite  producing  companies  have  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Supreme  Court  to  permit  them  to 
continue  the  sixty-five  per  cent  agreements 
with  mining  companies  which  lease  properties 
from  them.  As  these  leases  were  made  on 
the  condition  that  the  operators  sell  their  ton¬ 
nage  through  the  owners  of  the  lands  it  is 
reasonable  that  this  provision  of  the  lease 
should  be  retained  or  the  leases  forfeited. 


The  news  that  the  Consolidation  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  is  to  still  further  spread  its  activities, 
and  plans  some  new  financing  to  that  end, 
is  interesting  the  coal  world.  It  is  understood 
that  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  of  New  York  are 
to  underwrite  $8,000,000  of  bonds. 
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nthracite  So  Plentiful  that  Premiums 
Disappear — Bituminous  Prices 
Have  Weakened. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
New  York,  January  30. 

In  writing  of  the  anthracite  situation  one  is 
minded  of  the  fable  of  the  tempest  and  sun- 
ine.  Sunshine  made  the  man  throw  off  his 
at  after  the  tempest  had  failed.  Mild 
ather  has  completely  routed  premium  coals, 
that  they  are  now  but  a  memory,  except  in 
ew  restricted  territories  where  some  dealers 
I  paying  ten  and  fifteen  cents  a  ton  advance 
stove.  The  other  sizes  are  selling  at  the 
cular,  except  in  certain  sections  where 
ddle  houses,  caught  with  large  lots  of  pre- 
ura  coals,  are  forced  to  sell  at  such  prices 
the  trade  are  willing  to  pay.  The  trade, 
th  the  consumptive  demand  materially  re- 
ced,  are  inclined  to  pay  below  the  circular, 
d  they  are  able  in  not  a  few  instances  to 
;ure  large  lots  of  coal  at  a  concession  of 
enty-five  cents  under  the  circular.  These 
es  are  confined  principally  to  egg. 
Conflicting  reports  come  from  New  England 
ritory.  Some  of  these  indicate  that  dealers 
;  so  well  stocked  with  coal,  that  they  will 
t  be  in  the  market  before  spring  no  matter 
w  severe  may  be  the  weather  in  the  mean 
le.  From  New  England  also  comes  the 
;atest  number  of  cancellations  that  the  com- 
nies  are  now  receiving.  These  cancellations 
jan  piling  in  late  last  week,  and  this  week 
;y  grew  in  volume.  It  develops  that  many 
ail  dealers  throughout  New  England  who 
re  caught  very  short  of  coal  in  the  fall, 
■ced  orders  in  every  direction,  and  now  that 
:  com.panies  have  been  catching  up  with 
ise  orders,  and  have  applied  shipments  on 
ne,  the  dealer  is  trying  to  stave  off  further 
pments  until  he  can  distribute  some  of  the 
il  that  he  now  has  on  hand.  The  middle 
uses  who  have  been  so  well  stocked  with 
:mium  coals,  are  searching  far  and  near  to 
d  customers,  being  content  to  sell  coal  at 
I  circular  price  in  most  instances.  No  doubt 
tidewater,  some  of  these  houses  have  been 
ced  to  sustain  heavy  losses  to  move  coals 
it  have  been  nearing  the  demurrage  stage, 
n  the  way  of  production,  most  of  the  mines 
making  a  good  showing,  although  the  sup- 
of  laborers  is  still  too  far  short  of  the  needs 
the  operators  to  create  an  overproduction, 
is  not  expected  that  the  January  produc- 
n,  figures  of  which  will  be  announced  next 
ek,  will  come  up  to  that  of  January,  1912. 
me  mines  have  not  been  able  to  work  their 
makers  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  because 
the  scarcity  of  miners  to  cut  coal.  Car 
)ply  throughout  the  anthracite  territory  has 
:n  generally  fair,  and  coal  has  moved 
)mptly  from  the  mines  to  destination.  Con- 
ions  are  radically  different  from  what  they 
re  January,  1912,  so  far  as  transportation  is 
icerned. 

rhe  steam  coals  are  still  inactive,  except  as 
pea  and  No.  1  buckwheat.  Pea  sells  at 
w  York  tidewater  ports  at  $4  to  $4.25, 
ich  is  considerably  above  the  circular.  The 
nand  for  line  shipment  is  just  as  strong. 

.  1  buckwheat  is  selling  nearer  the  circular 
n  for  any  time  past,  and  No.  2  is  still  in 
ivy  accumulation,  and  No.  3,  in  some  in- 
nces,  almost  unsaleable.  Some  lots  of  barley 
d  last  week  at  ninety  cents,  which  is 
mty  cents  a  ton  under  the  freight  rate, 
ose  companies  and  shippers  who  have 
ley  contracts  consider  themselves  very 
tunate  in  view  of  the  limited  spot  demand 
this  coal  at  present. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

'he  bituminous  situation  is  much  easier, 

;  to  the  better  time  being  made  by  the 
lers  and  the  generally  good  distribution  of 
il  being  made  by  the  railroads.  Car  sup- 
on  most  of  the  roads  is  better,  and  with 
weather  very  favorable  for  prompt  trans¬ 
lation,  coal  comes  through  very  quickly 
m  the  mines  to  tide  or  to  all-rail  points. 

>pot  demand  is  some  better,  though  still 
y  limited.  Late  last  week  when  shippers 
jan  to  cut  their  prices  at  tidewater,  there 
s  considerable  buying,  so  that  this  week 
buying  edge  is  not  so  keen.  Prices  at 
w  York  harbor  ports  tumbled  last  week 
m  $3.40  and  $3.50  to  around  $3,  some  lots 


selling  at  $2.80  to  $2.90.  This  week  the  range 
of  spot  coals  has  been  from  $2.85  for  average 
grades  to  $3.10.  Some  lots  of  poor  coals  have 
sold  as  low  as  $2.65,  but  this  price  was  made 
to  prevent  further  accumulations  of  demur¬ 
rage  charges. 

Coal  is  in  much  better  supply  at  Hampton 
Roads,  which  is  giving  vessels  more  prompt 
dispatch  than  has  been  the  case  in  months. 
The  situation  as  to  tidewater  supply  is  much 
easier.  The  offshore  demand  is  good,  as  is 
also  the  call  for  bunkers  at  all  the  Atlantic 
parts.  The  trade  generally  is  in  a  healthy 
state. 

There  are  no  heavy  accumulations  of  soft 
coal  in  the  hands  of  consumers,  so  that  the 
trade  looks  for  a  very  healthy  market  right 
up  to  the  first  of  April. 

While  there  is  some  talk  of  contract  prices, 
but  little  contracting  is  being  done.  Most 
operators  want  an  advance  of  ten  to  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton  over  last  year’s  contract 
prices,  and  consumers  are  yet  a  little  bit  wary 
about  signing  up  at  the  advance. 

The  New  River  and  Pocahontas  shippers, 
it  is  understood,  will  stand  very  firm  for  an 
increase  over  last  year’s  contract  prices,  $2.85 
being  talked  as  the  summer  price,  to  obtain 
from  April  1st  to  October  1st,  and  $3  from 
October  1st  to  December  31.  This  is  f.  o.  b. 
vessels  Hampton  Roads. 

But  little  contracting  has  been  done  so  far 
on  Pennsylvania  coals. 

The  Vessel  Situation. 

The  coastwise  vessel  situation  is  but  little 
changed.  Rates  are  firm  at  recent  advances, 
as  more  coal  is  now  being  offered  at  the  lower 
ports.  We  quote  current  rates  of  freight  as 
follows:  From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston, 
eighty  to  ninety  cents;  to  points  east  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  $1  to  $2;  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston, 
seventy  to  ninety  cents;  to  Portland,  $1.25; 
to  Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to  Searsport,  $1.75;  to 
Sound  points,  seventy-five  to  ninety  cents; 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  ninety  cents;  to 
Providence,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  New 
Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  cents;  to 
New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty-five  to 
forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are: 

^  N.  Y.  F.  O.  B. 

Somerset  County—  Harbor.  Mines. 

Best  grades  . $3.15  $1.55 

Medium  grades  .  3.00  1  45 

Ordinary  .  2.90  1.35 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein .  3.20  1.60 

Cheaper  grades  .  3.05  l^SO 

Clearfield  County— ■ 

Best  grade' .  3.00  1.45 

Ordinary  grades  .  2.90  1.35 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  .  3.00  1.50 

Medium  grade  .  2,90  1.40 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein .  3.20  2.10 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  .  3. 00  1.30 

Best  gas,  ^-inch  lump .  2.85  1.25 

Best  grade,  "run-of-mine  .  2.90  I.30 

Gas  slack  .  20 


New  England  Trade. 


Boston,  January  30.— (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  belief  is  growing  here  that  New 
England  will  have  no  serious  cold  weather  this 
winter,  and  that  the  big  demand  for  anthracite 
is  practically  over.  The  consumption  of  hard 
coal  is  far  below  normal,  and  naturally  dealers 
are  beginning  to  accumulate  the  usually  desired 
sizes.  Wholesale  prices  of  independent  anthra¬ 
cite  are  quite  weak.  Two  cargoes  of  independ¬ 
ent  stove  and  nut  sold  recently  at  $6.80  and  $7 
a  ton  to  a  consumer  who  was  badlv  in  need  of 
coal.  These  prices  seem  to  be  the  best  secured 
during  the  past  week.  The  majority  of  other 
sales  on  these  sizes  were  made  at  $6.50  a  ton, 
while  egg  has  sold  for  even  less. 

Local  dealers  acting  for  New  York  houses  ad¬ 
mit  there  is  really  no  base  price  on  egg,  although 
prices  are  somewhat  above  the  low  level  recently 
established.  The  weakness,  they  say,  is  due 
largely  to  the  over-buying  of  independent  coals, 
after  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had 
handed  down  its  decision  in  the  famous  anthra¬ 
cite  case.  A  great  deal  of  this  speculative  coal 
was  recently  thrown  over  at  a  loss,  rather  than 
pay  demurrage.  Egg  dropjied  below  circular 
prices  to  the  lowest  level  established  in  two 
years.  The  small  sizes,  such  as  iiea,  are  in  large 
supply  and  cheap.  No.  3  buckwheat  is  said  to 
have  been  offered  at  tidewater  points  at  ninety 


cents  a  ton,  or  about  twenty-five  cents  less  than 
the  cost  at  the  mines. 

Just  what  the  immediate  course  of  prices  will 
be  is  guesswork.  Much  will  depend  upon  weather 
conditions  and  the  needs  of  a  prospective  buyer. 
Dealers  buying  independent  coal  direct,  are  not 
rushing  in  to  sell  their  holdings,  as  profits  made 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season  have  been  re¬ 
duced  materially  in  the  past  two  weeks.  Just 
now  everybody  is  speculating  as  to  next  season’s 
prices  which  will  be  established  in  April.  It  is 
rumored  here  that  the  big  companies  are  to  make 
another  advance  in  their  barge  rates  from  sixty- 
five  to  seventy-five  cents  a  ton.  The  story  is  that 
these  barges  have  never  shown  an  income  on 
the  money  invested  in  them,  and  that  a  seventy- 
five  cent  rate  would  bring  the  income  up  to  only 
three  per  cent  or  so.  If  such  an  advance  is  made, 
it  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  New  England 
coal  trade,  because  it  would  undoubtedly  encour¬ 
age  a  large  number  of  barge  owners  to  compete 
with  those  owned  by  the  large  producers.  Such 
competition  would  naturally  result  in  a  freer 
movement  northward  of  independent  anthracite. 

The  weather,  the  weakness  of  anthracite  and 
increased  receipts  have  brought  about  a  still 
easier  tone  to  the  wholesale  bituminous  market. 
The  best  grades  of  New  River  have  been  of¬ 
fered  recently  at  $2.85  a  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Sewall’s  Point, 
but  some  of  the  shippers  are  still  holding  out  for 
$3.10.  At  Mystic  Wharf,  New  River  and  Poca¬ 
hontas  coals  have  sold  in  a  limited  way  at  $4.15 
to  $4.40  a  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars.  The  demand  for 
spot  coal  is  limited,  however,  and  a  fair  percent¬ 
age  of  that  arriving  is  going  into  the  storage 
pockets.  Shippers  are  fairly  well  caught  up  on 
contract  orders,  especially  those  handling  New 
River  grades.  Best  grade  Pennsylvania  coals 
have  changed  hands  at  $1.65  to  $1.75  a  ton ;  a 
month  ago  the  same  kinds  brought  $1.85  and  $2.00 
a  ton.  Inferior  Pennsylvania  bituminous  has  sold 
recently  as  low  as  $1.30  a  ton  at  the  mines.  It 
is  believed  the  weakness  of  prices  is  but  tempo¬ 
rary,  and  that  just  as  soon  as  the  1913-14  prices 
are  named,  the  market  will  grow  perceptibly 
firmer.  Indications  are  that  the  new  soft  coal 
prices  will  be  higher  than  those  ruling  this  sea¬ 
son. 

Retail  dealers  say  business  is  almost  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  One  of  the  largest  dealers  has  had  an 
average  of  fifteen  horses  a  day  standing  idle  in 
the  table.  Another  dealer  says :  “Hard  coal  deal¬ 
ers  in  Boston  have  not  made  any  money  this 
winter.  In  fact  the  situation  has  not  been  at  all 
to  their  liking.  Half  of  them  would  sell  out  their 
business  tomorrow  if  they  could.  It  has  been  al¬ 
leged  that  because  the  retail  price  of  coal  went 
up  to  $8.50  and  $9  a  ton,  the  dealers  were  making 
an  excessive  profit  of  $1  or  $1.50  a  ton.  Some¬ 
times  we  make  more  than  twenty-five  cents,  some¬ 
times  less,  but  it  does  not  average  over  that.” 

Loading  conditions  at  Southern  ports  are  stead¬ 
ily  improving,  consequently  the  marine  freight 
rate  market  is  a  shade  firmer.  The  minimum  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  ports  to  Boston  is  eighty 
to  ninety  cents  a  ton.  Large  sized  schooner  ton¬ 
nage  can  be  had  for  about  five  cents  less. 


Boston  Trade  Notes. 

Twelve  superintendents  of  the  Metropolitan 
Coal  Company  had  an  informal  dinner  at  Young’s 
Hotel  on  the  evening  of  January  23.  There  were 
no  set  speeches. 

While  assisting  in  unloading  coal  from  the 
steamer  Rosono  at  the  coke  works  at  South  Ever¬ 
ett  on  the  afternoon  of  January  26,  George  Des¬ 
mond,  of  Chelsea,  was  struck  by  one  of  the  huge 
hoisting  buckets  and  instantly  killed. 

A  Massachusetts  charter  has  been  granted  the 
Bay  State  Coal  &  Cement  Company,  of  Pittsfield, 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  The  promoters  are: 
Daniel  J.  Walsh,  Thomas  F.  O’Neil,  Thomas  F. 
Flynn,  William  G.  Copper,  and  Edward  Crowe. 

President  R.  H.  Gross,  of  the  New  River  Com¬ 
pany,  has  returned  from  a  trip  of  inspection  from 
the  company’s  property  in  West  Virginia.  He  says 
the  company  is  turning  out  6,000  to  6,500  tons 
daily  and  that  they  have  no  free  coal. 

A  Maine  charter  has  been  granted  the  Belmont- 
Monroe  Coal  Mining  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  The  incorporators  are :  William  B. 
Growther  and  James  O.  Evans  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  C.  L.  Andrews,  L.  J.  Colemand  and  P.  S. 
Buzzell,  of  Augusta,  Me. 

Harry  Rosen,  the  proprietor  of  a  coal  yard  at 
No.  233  Blue  Hill  avenue,  was  recently  fined  $100 
and  his  foreman  $30  on  two  charges  of  selling 
coal  of  insufficient  weight.  Rosen  ajipealed  and 
was  held  in  $1,000  sureties.  McCarthy,  the  fore¬ 
man,  paid  his  fine. 


Philadelphia  Trade. 

Warm  Weather  Softens  Market  and 
Speculators  Sell  Premium  Coal 
At  a  Heavy  Loss. 

Office  of  the  Black  Diamond, 
Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  30. 

The  anthracite  market  has  weakened  consider¬ 
ably  during  the  past  week.  The  continued  season 
of  mild  weather  is  responsible  for  a  general  weak¬ 
ening  of  prices  on  all  sizes,  coal  offering  from 
most  every  quarter.  Many  holders  of  premium 
coals  began  to  seek  cover,  and  as  a  consequence, 
considerable  prepared  coal  has  been  offered  be¬ 
low  the  circular.  Premium  coals  seem  to  have 
evaporated,  due  to  the  continued  long  warm  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  only  on  special  lots  of  stove  on  line 
shipment,  that  premiums  are  being  paid,  while 
a  great  deal  of  egg  is  being  offered  below  the 
circular. 

Of  the  anthracite  coals  that  are  commanding 
premiums  now,  pea  stands  alone.  This  size  sells 
at  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  over  the  circu¬ 
lar,  and  that  it  moves  freely  at  these  figures,  is 
indicative  of  the  good  demand  that  exists  for  it. 
While  No.  1  buckwheat  is  a  trifle  stronger.  No.  3 
is  still  slow,  while  barley  is  finding  a  very  re¬ 
stricted  sale.  Shippers  are  advised  against  send¬ 
ing  this  size  to  tidewater,  where  a  great  deal  of 
it  has  been  sacrificed  to  prevent  demurrage 
charges.  The  retail  trade  generally  is  slow,  and 
the  companies  are  receiving  a  great  many  cancel¬ 
lations  from  dealers  who  find  themselves  with 
good  supplies  of  coal  on  hand  due  to  the  de¬ 
creased  consumption. 

In  keeping  with  the  anthracite  market,  bitu¬ 
minous  coals  have  also  weakened.  The  slump 
came  towards  the  end  of  last  week,  when  many 
lots  at  tidewater  were  offered  at  such  reduced 
prices  from  those  that  had  obtained  early  in  the 
week,  that  many  sellers  got  cold  feet.  There 
is  such  a  wide  range  of  prices  this  week,  that  it 
is  hard  to  quote  them.  At  the  mines.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coals  can  be  bought  from  $1.20  and  up, 
while  Pennsylvania  coals  sell  from  $1.40  and  up. 
Car  supply  is  apparently  better,  on  most  roads, 
and  shipments  to  tidewater  seem  to  be  increas¬ 
ing.  Spot  demand  is  very  little  changed,  although 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  reducing  of  prices  last 
week  stimulated  no  few  sales.  The  best  call  for 
coal  continues  to  come  from  New  England  ter¬ 
ritory,  which  is  taking  considerable  all-rail  coal 
at  the  moment,  with  tidewater  activity  but  little 
checked,  although  tidewater  supplies  are  much 
better  than  they  have  been  in  months. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

F.  E.  Zerby,  of  the  Kingston  Coal  Company, 
Wilkes-Barre,  was  here  Wednesday. 

Edgar  J.  Skeele,  of  Skeele  Coal  Company,  New 
York,  was  here  Wednesday  en  route  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

The  Coal  Saving  &  Smoke  Consuming  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  incorporated  at  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 

The  proposition  submitted  by  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Company  which  increases  the  wages 
of  the  men  at  the  No.  11  colliery,  fixing  a  gradu¬ 
ated  scale  for  the  different  depths  of  veins,  was 
presented  at  a  meeting  held  on  Monday  and  was 
accepted  by  the  men  as  being  satisfactory. 

So  scarce  has  pea  coal  become  that  some  of 
the  mining  companies  have  advanced  their  prices 
at  the  mines  to  their  employees  who  buy  largely 
this  size.  Some  of  the  companies  are  said  to 
have  advanced  their  prices  fifty  cents  a  ton,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  tidewater  and  line 
prices  at  present. 

Charles  Dorrance,  Jr.,  who  for  three  or  four 
years  past  has  been  filling  the  position  of  fuel 
engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
mining  department,  with  offices  at  Lansford.  Mr. 
Dorrance  is  a  native  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  while 
still  a  very  young  man,  has  had  some  valuable 
experience  in  anthracite  mining. 

F.  M.  Chase,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Wilkes-Barre,  before  leaving 
for  Florida  last  week,  stated  that  the  company 
will  build  a  new  office  building  on  North  River 
street,  Wilkes-Barre,  which  will  house  the  de¬ 
partment  officers  of  the  Lackawanna  division  now 
located  at  Pittston.  The  building  will  be  six 
stories  high,  60x120  feet,  and  will  cost  over 


$100,000.  It  will  be  modern  in  every  particular 
and  will  be  given  over  entirely  to  the  use  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company. 

Coal  men  were  generally  very  much  interested  in 
the  announcement  made  last  week  that  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  will  purchase  12,300  new  freight 
cars  involving  an  expenditure  of  around  $16,- 
000,000.  Of  this  order  10,000  will  he  additions  to 
the  system’s  equipment  and  2,300  will  represent 
replacements.  These  replacements  in  all  cases 
will  be  cars  of  100,000  pounds  capacity  whereas 
the  worn  out  cars  have  only  an  average  of  60,- 
000  pounds. 

The  Rich  Hill  Coal  Company  at  Hastings,  Pa., 
which  is  controlled  by  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  of 
this  city  and  New  York,  has  signed  a  contract  to 
take  electric  current  from  the  Penn  Central 
Electric  Light  &  Power  Company  at  Altoona.  Iq 
order  to  handle  the  contract,  which  is  a  large 
one,  it  being  intended  hereafter  to  operate  all 
the  company’s  mines  by  electric  power,  a  trans¬ 
former  station  with  1,200  H.P.  engine  will  be 
built  at  St.  Benedict. 

It  is  stated  that  the  output  of  the  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Mining  Company  in  their  Windber 
field  during  1912  was  4,000,000  tons.  This  mark 
is  far  larger  than  the  one  reached  in  1911,  and 
the  officials  are  hoping  to  increase  the  output 
considerably  during  1913.  Superintendent  W.  R. 
Calverley,  thinks  that  one  of  the  principal  draw¬ 
backs  of  the  past  year,  and  which  promises  to 
hurt  the  trade  for  this  year,  is  the  extreme  scar¬ 
city  of  laborers.  Mr.  Calverley  said  that  his 
company  was  sadly  in  need  of  good  men.  At 
present  the  Berwind  interests  are  operating  four¬ 
teen  mines  in  the  Windber  field,  and  several  new 
mines  will  be  opened  during  the  year. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Pennsylvania  to  study  the  subject  of 
mine  caves  or  surface  disturbances  due  to  min¬ 
ing  operations,  and  to  present  such  consequent 
conditions  as  prevail  in  many  parts  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  field,  are  holding  their  meetings  at  Har¬ 
risburg  for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  report  in 
shape  for  submission  to  the  Legislature.  The 
Commission  has  been  at  work  for  two  years  and 
has  gone  over  the  regions  affected  and  expects 
to  report  a  measure  which  will  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  question  involves  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  and  vast  mineral  rights.  The 
Commission  has  examined  the  best  mine  experts 
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in  the  country,  and  has  been  conducting  for  the 
last  two  months  a  serious  investigation  at  the 
Federal  station  near  Pittsburgh. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


B.\ltimore,  January  'AO— {Special  Correspond- 
ence.)ln  the  midst  of  a  market  of  almost 
spring-like  character  the  upward  rush  of  coal 
that  existed  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  has  been 
entirely  checked.  Prices  have  eased  off  very 
materially  and  the  demand  has  slackened  in 
all  quarters.  Not  that  a  heavy  business  is  not 
being  done,  but  there  is  not  the  same  urgency 
of  tone  to  the  market  that  existed  only  a 
short  time  ago. 

At  the  piers  here  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  of  free  coal  on  some  days.  From  the 
mining  regions  a  good  movement  is  being  re¬ 
ported,  as  the  car  supply,  except  in  isolated 
instances,  has  been  good.  That  the  month 
will  show  a  heavy  movement  of  coal  by  the 
railroads  seems  assured,  but  the  major  portion 
of  this,  fuel  is  on  contract  delivery. 

The  market  has  been  rather  a  chajiging  one 
from  day  to  day  and  it  is  hard  to  place  a 
definite  finger  on  any  one  condition.  Prices 
for  fair  coals  have  ranged  from  $1.65  all  the 
way  up  to  $1.80,  although  the  latter  figure  has 
lieen  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  situation  with  anthracite,  at  least  as 
far  as  demand  is  concerned,  has  been  on  a 
par  with  bituminous.  There  has  not  been 

any  rush,  and  the  supply  of  all  sizes  has  been 

fair.  Some  complaint  of  slow  movement  of 
coal  from  mines  to  tide  is  heard.  A  pretty 
good  reshipment  to  points  along  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  has  been  reported,  as  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland  especially  has  not  fully 

recovered  from  the  shortage  of  hard  coal 

with  which  it  was  afflicted  earlier  in  the 
season. 

Vessel  s.uppjy  recently  has  been  good,  al¬ 
though  there  has  been  considerable  call  for 
ships  for  coal  movement  to  both  coastwise 
and  foreign  ports.  Rates  have  remained  about 
constant  for  the  past  several  weeks. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


"oLUMiius,  Ohio,  January  30. — (^Special  Corre- 
nidencc.) — The  market  here  has  reached  a 
:kering  stage.  Continued  mild  weather  has 
noved  every  element  of  stability  from  the 
mestic  trade.  Steam  requirements  alone  are 
jplying  the  fundamentals  upon  which  pro- 
cers  and  jobbers  are  calculating  business. 
)pe  of  improvement  has  been  built  around 
;  lowering  temperature  now  in  progress, 
the  meantime,  operators  are  struggling  to 
iintain  prices  or  at  least  retreat  in  an 
ierly  manner  to  give  the  market  the  dignity 
uniformity,  flowever,  with  steadily  run- 
ig  overhead  charges  and  operations  cur¬ 
led  by  lack  of  demand  the  situation  is 
ficult  and  willingness  .to  negotiate  for 
ered  business  tends  to  be  a  dominating 
iracteristic. 

\s  expressed' by  one  of  the  largest  operators 
this  district,  the  trade  is  absolutely  “color- 

s. ”  Domestic  trade  is  of  the  scattered, 
k-life  variety  seeking  price  advantage  and 
termined  to  name  shipping  conditions.  To 
r  that  this  trade  has  taken  an  independent 
sition  justified  by  the  absence  of  retail 
ying  is  conservative.  Of  course,  there  is 
Tie  business  in  domestic  fuel  but  it  does 
t  approach  the  levels  which  should  prevail 
this  time  of  the  year  to  give  the  trade  the 
Tiplexion  of  prosperity  not  generally  com- 
in  in  other  lines. 

steam  trade  is  the  back-bone  of  the  situa- 
n,  the  support  of  the  market  and  the  saving 
ment  of  the  trade.  But  even  this  branch 
TOt  what  it  would  be  with  severe  cold  weather 
wailing.  Industrial  requirements,  however, 
itinue  to  maintain  a  large  volume,  that  has 
;  gratifying  element  of  steadiness.  Pro- 
;ers  and  jobbers  here  are  turning  more  effort 
I  attention  to  this  business  with  the  ex- 
:tation  that  it  can  be  counted  upon  to  keep 
at  a  good  rate  for  weeks  ahead. 

'Jaturally  with  inactive  market,  except  in 
;  steam  grades,  production  has  been 
htened.  Some  of  the  larger  companies  re- 
’t  their  mines  working  at  about  sixty  per  cent 
normal.  Cars  are  reported  as  plentiful  and 
;  transportation  movement  free  and  easy 
npared  with  the  situation  which  has  char- 
erized  the  present  period  in  former  years. 
Despite  all  efforts  to  keep  prices  up  to  the 
el  of  the  December  circular,  exigencies  of 
siness  have  ruled  otherwise.  It  cannot  be 
d,  however,  that  the  price  situation  is  de- 
iralized.  Quite  to  the  contrary  there  is  a 
Tsistent  effort  to  hold  the  market  steady  in 
:  face  of  unfavorable  conditions. 

'hick  Vein  Hocking — •  Columbus.  Mines. 

ch  lump  . $  2.25  $  1.60 

•inch  lump  .  2.15  1.50 

nch  lump  .  2.05  1.40 

le-run  .  1.90  1.25 

:  .  1.90  1.25 

nestic  nut  .  1.90  1.25 

t,  pea  and  slack  .  1.75  1.00@1.10 

use  slack  .  1.45  .75@  .85 

Vashed  Coals — 

ible  .  2.55  1.90 

I'e  . ) .  2.40  1.75 

'omeroy — 

nd  3-inch  lump  .  2.30  1.05 
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ianawha  Gas — 
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.  2.25  1.35 
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:k  .  2.00  1.00 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

VV.  Brockman  of  tlie  Coal  Credit  Ex- 
inge,  Detroit,  called  on  coal  men  at.  Coium- 
5  during  the  past  week. 

D.  J.  Krauss  of  the  White  Oak  Coal  Com- 
ly,  Cincinnati,  was  on  a  business  trip  to  the 
lumbus  market  during  the  week, 
leorge  S.  Calder  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal 
les  Company,  Cincinnati,  called  on  the  coal 
de  at  Columbus  this  week. 

J.  H.  Heiner,  president  of  the  Maynard 
al  Company,  Columbus,  is  on  an  inspection 
1  to  the  Pocahontas  fields  this  week, 
d.  E.  Cord,  Columbus,  has  purchased  the 


retail  coal  business  formerly  conducted  under 
the  name  of  J.  J.  Born  &  Co.,  Columbus. 

W.  P.  Slaughter,  of  the  Glen  Alum  Fuel 
Company,  Cincinnati,  was  on  a  business  trip 
to  the  Columbus  market  during  the  last  week. 

R.  A.  Carr,  Jr.,  of  the  Indian  Run  Coal 
Company,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the 
Columbus  market  calling  on  trade  during  the 
week. 

Word  has  been  received  by  advocates  of  the 
anti-screen  law  proposed  before  the  Ohio  leg¬ 
islature  at  Columbus  by  Senator  William 
Green  from  J.  L.  Cassingham,  president  of  the 
Warwick  Coal  Company,  operating  in  eastern 
Ohio,  that  if  the  measure  is  enacted  his  com¬ 
pany  will  close  the  Ohio  mines  and  move  the 
equipment  to  West  Virginia.  Eastern  Ohio 
miners  are  making  a  fight  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  The  proposed  measure  is  b^ing 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  operators  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

A  number  of  new  coal  companies  were 
chartered  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio 
during  the  last  week.  Among  these  was  the 
Balkan  Mining  Company,  Cleveland,  with  a 
capital  of  $300',000  to  mine  and  deal  in  coal 


and  iron  ore,  incorporated  by  G.  W.  Cottrell, 
C.  G.  Roads,  I.  L.  Evans,  Henry  G.  Dodge 
and  Gustav  Von  den  Steinem.  The  Sugar 
Creek  Clay  Products  Company  of  Sugar 
Creek,  Ohio,  was  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $40,000  to  mine  and  deal  in  coal  and  other 
things  by  J.  M.  Hocksetter,  E.  E.  Weaver,  W. 
B.  Hocksetter  and  J.  E.  Zahner.  The  Hamil- 
ton-Otto  Coke  Company,  Hamilton,  was  in¬ 
corporated  with  a  capital  of  $700,000  to  manu¬ 
facture  coke  and  other  by  products  of  coal 
by  J.  C.  Thomas,  E.  M.  Peters,  E.  C.  Steinner, 
John  W.  Linfert  and  Robert  Ramsey. 


Hay  Straw 

Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Can  ship  you.  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  quote  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
•  our  prices,  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  li^t  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


After  exhaustive  tests  of  the  principal  American  and  European  trucks,  the  City  Fuel  Company  and  the 
Star  Motor  Delivery  Company  of  Chicago  have  placed  an  ini»ial  order  for  75  of  our  trucks 

Your  transportation  problem,  like  every  other 
problem  in  your  business,  centers  in  efficiency. 

Your  business  needs  motor-trucks  (if  you  are  using  more 
than  two  horse-wagons  or  carts)  because  they  are  the  most 
efficient  transportation  equipment — promptest,  surest, 
most  economical — and  they  increase  trade  by  enlarging 
the  area  over  which  you  can  do  business  profitably.  They 
are  an  advertisement  wherever  they  go  or  stand. 

Mack  Saurer  Hewitt 

Proved  by  12  years  of  real  t^e  Proved  by  18  years  of  real  use  Proved  by  10  years  of  real  us 

“Leading  Gasoline  Trucks  of  the  World” 

have  imequaled  records  of  efficiency. 

They'are  built  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  styles  that  meet  every 
transportation  requirement  at  the  least  cost — capacities  1,  \}/2,  2,  3, 
■4)  5,  l}/2  and  10  tons. 

They  have  been  proved  by  the  most  years  of  actual  use  of  any 
trucks  built. 

Our  Engineering  Department  is  freely  at  your  service  .for  organiz¬ 
ing  the  transportation  end  of  your  business  to  give  the  greatest 
efficiency. 

You  can  consult  it  in  person  or  by  letter— direct  or  through  any 
representative. 

Send  for  special  information  about  motor-trucks  for  coal  merchants. 

International  Motor  Company 

General  Offices:  Broadway  and  57th  Street,  New  York 
Works:  Allentown  Pa.;  Plainfield  N.  J. 

Sale.s  and  Service  Stations;  New  York,  Chicago.  Phiiadelphia,  Boston.  Cieyeiand,  Cincinnati, 
Buffaio,  Baitimore,  Newark,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Atianta,  Kansas  City.  Denver, 

San  Francisco.  Los  Angeies,  Minneapoiis,  St.  Paui,  and  other  iarge  cities. 

Canadian  Saies  Agents:  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company  Limited,  Montreai, 
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THE  BEACK  DIAMOND. 


Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top. 


The  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top 
Mountain  Railroad  and  Coal  Company 
issues  the  following  statement  of  the 
amount  of  coal  transported  over  the 
road  for  the  week  ending  January  25, 
and  previously  during  the  year : 

Broad  Cumber- 


Top  land  Total 

Week,  Jan.  25,  1913.  23,120  10,247  33,367 

Cor.  week  in  1912..  13,622  18,132  31,755 

Total  for  year  1913..  82.932  31,909  114,841 

Cor.  period  in  1912..  55,042  25,222  90,264 

Total  for  week . 33,367 

Increase  for  week .  1,612 

Total  amount  shipped  to  date .  114,841 

Increase  to  date .  24,576 


Commission  Rulings. 


No.  3372.  In  the  Matter  of  Keystone 
Elevator  Company. 

(Submitted  December  10,  1912.  Decided  Janu¬ 
ary  7,  1913.) 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
should  desist  from  leasing  the  elevator 
property  located  at  North  Philadelphia, 


Pa.,  to  the  Keystone  Elevator  &  Ware¬ 
house  Company  so  long  as  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  latter  are  owners  wholly 
or  in  part  of  the  property  passing 
through  such  elevator,  and  should  cease 
from  paying  any  allowance  for  terminal 
services  to  such  elevator  company  upon 
any  property  passing  through  such  ele¬ 
vator  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to 
any  stockholder  of  said  elevator  com¬ 
pany,  unless  such  railroad’s  published 
tariffs  shall  at  the  same  time  offer  such 
allowance  to  all  other  shippers  using 
said  or  any  other  elevator  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 


SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Prudential  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


A  Weak  Coal  Market  is  a 


Our  Twin  Specialties 

You  want  a  coal  that  will  attract  customers  by  its  Preparation,  Appearance  and  Quality. 

“Possum  Rid^e**  and  “Oak  Rid^e’* 

Are  Exactly  Such  Coals,  and  will  attract  buyers  at  sight.  They  are  mined  in  the 
choicest  section  of  Southern  Illinois. 

Southern  Illinois  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 

W.  J.  Smith,  Asst.  Sales  Mgr. 

W.  C.  Taylor,  S.  W.  S.  A.,  Central  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
General  Offices,  122  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Peoples  Gas  Company  Building 

Colliery  Offices:  Herrin,  Ill.  Branch  Offices:  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Boston,  Mass. 


True  Test  of  Coal  Quality 


Mines  with  inferior  coals  have  had  to  make  many  price  concessions 
this  last  week  to  move  their  product.  If  their  coal  had  been  any¬ 
where  near  “Purity”  in  quality  this  would  not  have  been  necessary. 
We  are  having  no  trouble  in  getting  our  price  for  Purity  because 
dealers  know  it  is  worth  what  we  ask  for  it. 

Franklin  County  Coal  is  not  all  alike.  When  you  are  offered  coal 
from  this  field  at  a  low  figure,  remember  you  are  getting  a  second 
grade  product.  Purity  coal  costs  more  and  is  worth  more  than  other 
Franklin  County  Coals— that’s  why  the  trade  agrees  with  us  when  we 
say  “It  is  the  best  of  the  best  by  actual  test.” 

Sold  exclusively  by 

PURITY  COAL  COMPANY 

ROANOKE  BLDG.,  F.  J.  BROWNING,  Manager  of  Sales  CHICAGO 

N.  W.  Sales  OflSce: 

619-621  Security  Bank  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  E.  C.  PRATT,  N.  W.  Sales  Agen 
SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Agents  for  Kansas.  Missouri,  and  NEBRASKA. 


DEXTER.  &  CARPENTER 


10-12  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


“LLOYDELL” 
“PRINCESS” 
“GARRETT” 
ana  “CROWN”  BITUMINOUS 


COALS 


G.  G.  BOWMAN 


MINER  AND  SHIPPEI 

ANTHRACITE  -  COKE-BITUMINOUi 


“RELIANCE” 

"BOCK  MOUNTAIN” 

"Bi«  Vein  Lehiah" 

"Wilke.  Barre” 

And  other  dradee  Anthracite 


(SOLE  SHIPPER) 
Mine  Adent 


LOPEZ” 

Perfection'*  Smithind 
Beet"  Gae 
’White  Oah"  Steam 
And  other  dradee  Bitnminoa. 


ConnellaTille,  Eatrobe,  Gallitzin  and  Weat  Virdlnia  Cohe 


ADDRESS  ALL  CDMMUNICATIONS  TD  119  WILLIAM  ST.,  PITTSTON,  PA 

Aotbraoite  Shipment!  made  by  Rail  or  Water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  ft  R.  R.  R.. 

L.  V.  R.  R.,  Brie  R.  R.,  and  their  connection!. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S  | 

SCRANTON  COAL 

S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  Agent  I 

Shipments  **A11  Rail,*’  from  yards  and  docks  at  Chicago  and  Toledo*-  i 


Soft  Coal  DepartmeiMr^  ISLAND  CREEK 

C.  L.  DERING. 

When  jron  buy  •‘SCRANTON**  be  anre 

West  VltginiK^lint 

Manager  Chicago  Office. 

you  get  the  GENUINE  D.  L.  &  W. 

Rescreened  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 

Old  Colony  Building 

Scranton. 
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High  Terminal  Rates  Put  Incapacity  at  Premium. 


For  almost  a  week,  the  Illinois  Railway  & 
Warehouse  Commission  has  been  conducting- 
i  hearing  on  the  switching  charges  in  Chicago. 
Two  issues  were  involved.  One  of  them  was 
whether  the  St.  Paul  Railroad  in  advancing 
,its  switching  charges,  in  tariffs  filed  with  the 
state  and  the  interstate  commissions,  had 
acted  in  good  faith  with  the  state  commission. 
This  is  a  local  question.  The  other  was 
whether  the  increasing  cost  of  city  real  estate 
land  the  increasing  congestion  of  city  terminals 
should  bring  about  an  increase  in  terminal 
charges.  This  is  a  national  question  and  one 
'which  instantly  challenges  the  attention  of  the 
i:oal  men  of  the  nation. 

Presently,  we  are  going  to  discuss  the 
strictly  local  issue  in  this  case,  but  before 
loing  so  the  national  question  which  is  sure 
o  arise  many  times,  naturally  demands  atten- 
ion.  A  few  years  ago,  James  J.  Hill  called 
orceful  attention  to  the  broad  terminal  ques- 
ion  by  declaring  that  it  would  cost  as  much 
o  build  a  new  railway  terminal  in  New  York 
yity  as  it  would  to  construct  a  cross-country 
ine  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  Transporta- 
ion  men  at  that  time  sat  up  and  took  notice, 
t  seemed  to  make  the  terminal  the  real  prob- 
em  in  railroading,  which  it  is. 

The  next  big  point  made  over  the  terminal 
lifficulty  was  that  raised  by  the  Philadelphia 
'fc  Reading  Railroad  in  connection  with  its 
ate  to  Philadelphia.  The  Reading  officials  in 
heir  answer  to  the  complaint  of  Harry  E. 
'lellis  before  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  com- 
lUission,  said  that  while  $1.70  might  be  a  high 
ate  for  the  cross-country  haul,  it  was  entirely 
•easonable  when  the  terminal  difficulties  in 
Philadelphia  were  taken  into  consideration. 

I  his  was  considered  as  highly  significant  in 
leasuring  the  possible  future  influence  of  big 
ities  on  the  rates  of  transportation.  It  was 
ealized  that  the  tendency  of  businesses  to  crowd 
Tto  cities  where  they  might  by  reason  of  larger 
olume  decrease  the  cost  of  production  and 
f  doing  business  might  defeat  its  own  pur- 
lose  by  so  advancing  the  rates  of  transporta- 
ion  as  to  make  city  business  all  but  out  of 
he  question.  At  that  point  both  transporta- 
ion  men  and  business  men  became  intensely 
nterested  in  the  terminal  problem  which  is 
low  conceded  to  be  a  transportation  problem 
■f  first  importance. 

Now,  the  St.  Paul  Railroad  has  come  for¬ 
ward  with  a  demand  that  it  be  accorded  higher 
ates  for  the  movement  of  coal  in  Chicago.  It 
ants  the  various  commissions  to  decree  that 
charge  of  twenty  cents  a  ton  is  a  reasonable 
harge  for  hauling  coal  inside  that  city.  In 
hearing  before  the  Illinois  Railway  & 
warehouse  Commission,  the  St.  Paul  took  the 
osition  that  it  must  have  more  money. 

Tn  the  discussion  as  to  why  this  imperative 
emand  should  be  granted,  the  question  of  a 
roper  return  on  the  investment  came  up.  The 
iilway  officials  wanted  to  base  that  return 
n  the  stock  of  the  company.  To  this  M.  F. 
allagher,  attorney  for  the  coal  men,  objected 
n  the  score  that  capital  issues  were  no 
•itenon.  He  held  that,  rather  than  indicating 
:e  value  of  the  road,  it  might  be  merely  indi- 
itive  of  the  ability  of  the  bankers  to  sell  a 
>ad  s  stocks  and  bonds. 

ffic  railway  submitted,  on  the  recom- 
endation  of  the  commission,  new  figures 
lowing  the  physical  valuation  of  the  road, 
his  was  based  on  what  it  would  cost  to  dupli- 
ite  the  road.  There  arose  quite  a  contro- 
•rsy  on  that  point  as  the  present  value  of  the 
P^^ced  by  the  road’s  chief  engineer 
as  higher  by  something  like  $160,000,000  than 
fi^ed  a  year  ago  by  some  of  the  officials 

the  railway  in  another  hearing  before  the 
ferstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Gallagher  did  not  want  to  go  into  the 
lestion  of  the  value  of  the  road  at  all;  he 
anted  to..gonfine  the  discussion  to  the  value 


If  Railways  Are  Permitted  to  Increase 
Terminal  Charges  Carriers  Will  Lose 
Incentive  to  Wipe  Out  Scandalous  Abuse 
of  Valuable  Property. 


of  the  facilities  used  in  performing  the  service 
for  which  this  increased  switching  charge  was 
asked.  The  officials  of  the  road  refused  to 
consider  any  such  a  basis,  saying  it  would  be 
eminently  unfair  to  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case 
and  unfair  to  the  railroad.  Mr.  Gallagher 
agreed  to  this  latter  case,  if  there  were  taken 
into  ^consideration  the  value  of  the  passenger 
terminals  as  effecting  the  freight  rate  and  if 
there  were  included  a  stub  track  which  is  held 
not  particularly  for  its  traffic  producing  value 
but  for  the  possible  future  value  of  its  right 
of  way.  It  is  over  this  question  which  the 
fight  will  be  made  jn  part.  It  is  over  this 
question  that  the  big  national  fight  against 
increased  terminal  charges  will  be  made. 

To  get  at  the  truth  in  the  case,  not  only  in 
the  St.  Paul  case  in  Chicago  but  in  all  similar 
cases  which  are  likely  to  arise,  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  here  to  go  a  little  outside  the  line  of 
testimony  produced  before  the  Illinois  Rail¬ 
way  &  Warehouse  Commission  while  still  usino- 
that  case  as  a  basis.  “ 

The  railroads  in  demanding  increased 
switching  or  terminal  charges  do  not  contend 
that  the  cost  of  cross-country  hauls  has  in¬ 
creased  as  much  as  has  the  cost  of  service  in 
the  cities.  They  do  not  come  out  flatly  and 
ask  that  the  revenue  in  cities  may  be  raised 
that  they  may  obtain  the  money  which  they 
claim  to  need  and  which  they  have  asked  but 
miled  to  obtain  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  increased  rates  for  haulino- 
cross-country  freight.  They  maintain  that  the 
terminal  question  is  distinct  from  the  cross¬ 
country  business.  They  would  disavow  in¬ 
stantly  any  intention  to  advance  interstate 
rates  by  increasing  the  terminal  charges.  The 
effect  of  increased  switching"  charges  would 
of  course  be  just  that  but  the  railroads  do  not 
make  such  a  contention.  On  the  contrary, 
they  base  their  demand  for  higher  switching 
rates  solely  upon  the  fact  that  city  property 
has  increased  in  value  and  that  the  difficulty 
of  moving  city  business  has  increased,  thus 
making  it  more  expensive.  Thus,  the  St  Paul 
road  contends  that  the  terminal  question  is 
distinct  from  the  interstate  question.  If  that 
IS  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  but  two  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  raised: 

,  ^33  tfie  cost  of  city  real  estate  and 

the  cost  of  city  labor  advanced  to  such  a  point 
that  terminal  or  switchinsr  charges  should,  on 
coal,  be  more  than  doubled? 

Sepnd; — Have  the  railroads  made  the  best 
possible  use  of  their  city  property?  While 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  their  city  facil- 
ities,_  are  they  still  falling  behind,  in  their 
earnings,  what  would  be  a  fair  return  on  the 
money  invested? 

Anyone  will  admit  that  the  cost  of  city 
property  has  been  advancing  tremendously. 
Everyone  will  admit  that  the  railroads,  forced 
to  do  an  ever-increasing  business,  must  occa¬ 
sionally  buy  more  of  this  land  and  therefore 
pay  the  higher  prices.  The  question  is  whether 
the  railroads  have  bought  more  land  than  they 
actually  need  and  whether  they  have  made  the 
best  use  of  what  they  have. 

At  this  point,  the  personal  enuation  of  the 
railway  officials  intrudes  itself  irresistibly. 

It  is  a  mighty  important  question  whether  the 
,men  in  charge  of  terminals  on  the  St.  Paul 
really  know  how  to  handle  city  traffic  cheaply 
and  that  is  about  the  only  question  in  the 
wl^le  dispute  which  is  worth  considering. 

For  example,  the  St.  Paul  officials  showed 


that  from  the  connection  with  other  carriers 
to  North  Edgewater  is  seven  miles.  It  takes 
seven  days  to  get  a  car  of  coal  to  that  point 
and  to  get  the  empty  car  back.  Mr.  Gallagher 
showed  that  the  average  detention  of  the  car 
by  the  consignee  was  only  one  day,  hence  the 
other  six  days  were  consumed  in  movino-  the 
car  over  that  fourteen  miles  of  track.  “ 

The  railroad  contended  that  during  those 
seven  days,  it  was  paying  the  owner  of  the 
car  thirty-five  cents  a  day  for  the  use  of  that 
car  or  that  its  per  diem  charge  on  this  switch¬ 
ing  movement  alone  was  $2.45.  This  leaves 
the  railroad,  on  a  four-dollar  switching  charge, 
but  $1.55  for  its  service  and  to  cover  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  tremendous  investment  in  city 
real  estate. 

Mr.  Gallagher  brought  out  the  point  very 
properly,  that  for  all  but  thirty-five  cents  of 
that  charge — in  other  words  for  $2.10 — the  de¬ 
lay  was  the  fault  of  the  railroad  and  that 
matter  should  be  left  out  of  consideration.  It 
IS  the  contention  of  all  who  understand  the 
terminal  question,  that  delays  which  are  inci- 
I’ent  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  railroads 
should  not  be  a  burden  upon  the  shippers  or 
consignees  of  freight.  That  is  the  contention 
in  the  St.  Paul  case  in  Chicago  and  it  will  be 
the  contention  wherever  cases  of  this  kind  arise. 

As  showing  that  it  is  mainly  a  case  of  mis¬ 
management  and  not  a  natural  advance  in  the 
cost  of  doing  business  a  recent  statement  of 
eminent  railroad  man  is  called  to  mind. 
He  was  in  charge  of  transportation  on  one 
of  the  western  railroads  and  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  a  division  was  appealing  to  him  for 
moie  cars  to  handle  the  business  which  was 
being  offered.  This  official  made  an  investi¬ 
gation  and  then  informed  the  superintendent 
that  his  division  already  had  more  cars  than 
It  could  maneuver  in  the  small  space  at  its  dis¬ 
posal.  Instead  of  shoving  in  more  cars  to 
increase  the  congestion,  he  withdrew  a  third 
of  the  cars  to  permit  the  faster  movement  of 
those  which  remained.  By  the  increased  speed 
thus  given  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
cars,  it  was  possible  to  do,  on  that  division, 
fifty  per  cent  more  business  and  thus  quickly 
to  end  the  car  shortage. 

In  the  St.  Paul  case,  it  is  evident  that  what 
has  caused  the  extraordinarilv  slow  movement 
of  cars,  as  shown  in  the  North  Edgewater 
case,  is  first  the  tendency  to  let  cars  become 
congested  in  the  big  cities  and  second  the 
manner  of  maneuvering  those  cars  to  get  at 
one  or  two  which  must  be  herded  out  of  the 
bunch  and  moved  to  desired  destination.  As 
this  points  to  improper  use  of  terminals, 
rather  than  to  the  lack  of  room,  it  becomes  the 
main  question.  The  contention  of  the  coal 
shippers  and  consignees  is  that  the  railroads 
should  not  ask  for  higher  terminal  charges 
until  they  have  made  the  best  use  of  the  facil¬ 
ities  they  now  have.  This  contention  will 
serve  to_  postpone  almost  indefinitely — if  the 
commissions  can  be  brought  to  see  its  reason¬ 
ableness — the  granting  of  higher  switching 
charges  in  cities. 

In  the  St.  Paul  case,  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Gal¬ 
lagher  for  the  coal  men,  brought  out  very 
strongly  the  point  that  the  St.  Paul  was  de¬ 
manding  a  higher  switching  charge,  when  the 
North-Western  was  content  with  the  old 
charge.  .\t  the  same  time,  the  St.  Paul  offi¬ 
cials  declared  that  their  terminals  were  as 
good  as  those  of  the  North-Western  and  that 
they  had  as  good  men.  The  point  seems  to 
be — if  the  North-Western  is  not  losing  money 
on  its  terminal  business — that  the  St.  Paul 
lacks  some  good  officials  in  charge  of  its 
terminal  traffic.  This  is  rather  a  sharp  verdict 
but  the  logic  of  the  facts  points  irresistibly 
to  that  conclusion. 

As  to  the  strictly  local  question  raised.  The 
Illinois  Railway  &-  Warehouse  Commission  at 
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one  time  put  out  a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  a 
proper  switching  charge  should  be  $4.30.  This 
rule — known  as  Rule  23 — considered  every¬ 
thing  in  the  Chicago  switching  district  as  Chi¬ 
cago  and  that  this  rate  should  apply  on  every¬ 
thing.  The  Commission  did  not  say  whether 
this  charge  should  be  absorbed  in  whole  or  in 
I)art  by  the  originating  carrier  but  left  that 
l)oint  entirely  open.  Neither  the  railroads  nor 
the  shippers  liked  this  ruling  and  it  was 
attacked  by  an  injunction. 

Then  what  is  known  as  the  T-owrie  tariff' 
was  issued.  'This  provided  that  on  everything 
except  grain,  coal  and  coke,  the  switching 
charge  should  be  one  cent  per  hutulredweight 
and  that  the  switching  charges  on  the  excepted 
articles  should  remain  as  they  were.  The 
understanding,  at  the  time,  was  that  the 
Lowrie  tariff  should  be  given  a  thorough  trial 
and  that  if  any  railroad  objected  to  it,  the 
state  commission  and  the  parties  interested 


should  be  notified  before  a  change  was  made. 
It  seems  that  everyone  understood  this  agree¬ 
ment  to  include  the  excepted  articles  as  well 
as  those  covered  specifically  in  the  Lowrie 
tariff.  The  St.  Paul  in  changing  its  switching 
rates  without  notifying  either  the  commission 
or  the  parties  interested,  seems  to  have  vio¬ 
lated  the  provisions  of  this  agreement.  To 
the  charge  that  such  is  the  case,  the  St.  Ibuil 
makes  two  answers.  It  declares  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  notify  covered  onlv  the  articles  especi- 
lied  in  the  I.owrie  tariff  and  did  not  include 
the  excepted  articles  of  grain,  coal  and  coke. 
It  declares  further,  that  its  present  action  is 
not  reall.v  a  change  in  the  switching  rates.  In 
demanding  $s  a  car  for  moving  coal  instead  of 
$4  it  declares  that  it  has  asked  only  that  the 
originating  roads  shall  absorb  twenty  cents 
a  ton  instead  ol  ten  cents.  It  claims  that  its 
changed  attitude  results  in  a  burden  upon  the 
shippers  and  consignees  only  because  the 


originating  roads  have  failed  and  refused  to 
absorb  the  extra  ten  cents.  The  St.  Paul  is 
inclined  to  insist  therefore  that  if  the  coal 
men  have  any'  contention  it  is  with  the  orig¬ 
inating  roads.  Mr.  Gallagher  was  not  prone 
to  accept  this  challenge  to  go  out  and  try  to 
compel  almost  every  railroad  entering  Chicago 
to  increase  its  absorption  that  the  St.  Paul 
may  make  more  money. 

In  this  shape  the  case  goes  up  to  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  St.  Paul  will  file  its  brief  in  the 
ease  the  first  of  next  week  and  Mr.  Gallagher 
will  file  his  brief  by  Pebruary  20.  .Ks  far  a.s 
the  temper  of  the  Commission  could  be  de¬ 
termined.  it  seemed  disposed  rather  than  to 
pass  upon  this  case  as  such,  to  say  that  the 
Lowrie  tariff  has.  by  the  St.  Paul’s  action, 
been  ch;illenged.  which  calls  for  the  further 
l)rosecution  of  the  injunction  proceedings 
which  were  suspended  when  the  Lowrie  tariff 
was  agreed  upon. 


Personal  Loyalty  Which  Built  a  Big  Business. 


To  celebrate  its  tenth  year  of  successful  growth, 
the  Clarkson  Coal  &  Dock  Company  gave  a 
"party”  to  its  entire  staff,  on  Saturday  evening, 
February  1st,  in  the  Windsor  room  of  the  St.  Paul 
hotel,  in  the  city  of  that  name.  This  of  itself 
is  not  an  unusual  happening,  but  this  particular 
affair  had  some  features  of  decided  novelty,  and 
perhaps  of  suggestion  to  those  interested  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  highest  efficiency  in  coal  sales  or¬ 
ganizations. 

glance  at  the  illustration,  showing  the  com- 
(lany  seated  at  table,  will  show  the  first  departure 
from  the  routine  of  such  affairs;  there  were 
ladies  present.  Now,  without  explanation,  it 
would  naturally  appear  that  these  carefully 
dressed  women  were  the  wives  of  the  men  in  at¬ 
tendance,  and  that  President  Clarkson,  bowing 
to  inevitable  advance  of  suffragettism,  had 
invited  them  with  their  husbands. 

Nothing  of  the  sort.  To  be  sure  some  of  the 
ladies  shown  in  the  picture  are  married,  but  their 
husbands  w’ere  at  home  looking  after  the  babies 
or  the  canary. 

Look  again,  and  you  will  see  that  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  host’s  right  hand  is  a  lady.  In 
social  circles  she  is  Mrs.  Landon,  but  at  this 
dinner  all  her  friends  called  her  “Susie.”  Ten 
years  ago,  as  the  president  of  the  company  ex¬ 
plained,  she  drifted  into  his  cheaply  furnished 
little  office  in  the  Pioneer  Press  building,  that 
had  a  very  new  sign  on  its  door,  and  offered  to 
do  the  stenographic  work  for  six  dollars  a  week. 
Mr.  Clarkson  promptly  hired  her,  but  as  he  says 
"without  the  faintest  idea  of  where  that  terrify¬ 
ing  amount  of  money  was  to  come  from,  when 
the  week  w'as  up.”  He  was  painfully  new  in  the 
coal  game,  and  his  financial  resources  were,  wdicn 
in  evidence,  usually  carried  on  his  person.  His 
chief  assets  were  youth,  energy,  a  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  coal  brokerage,  and  a  striking  and  agree¬ 


able  personality.  But,  the  future  was  all  before 
him.  He  hoped  and  hoped  hard  that  he  would  beat 
that  six  dollars  to  Saturday  night,  and  he  did. 

On  the  wall  behind  Mr.  Clarkson’s  chair  was 
a  large  reproduction  of  a  telegram,  received  in 
the  first  w'cek  he  was  in  business,  and  opened  by 
him  in  the  presence  of  his  new  office  force;  it 
ordered  a  couple  of  cars  of  coal.  It  was  his 
first  order ;  the  starter  for  the  procession  that’ 
has  grown  steadily  in  volume  for  ten  years,  and 
demands  today  000,000  tons  of  coal  to  fill,  and 
great  docks  at  .\shland  and  I  hiluth  to  handle. 

Before  we  forget  it.  Mr.  Clarkson  tells,  with 
a  certain  grim  amusement,  that  the  linn  which 
sent  that  first  order  never  gave  him  another, 
riiere  is  a  rumor,  however,  that  in  his  early  days, 
some  of  his  sources  of  coal  supply,  taking  ad- 
\antage  of  his  inexperience,  unloaded  coal  on  him 
that  would,  nowadays,  not  be  used  for  road  fill¬ 
ing. 

Anyhow  he  fought  through  it  all,  the  little 
employe  got  her  “six”  with  reasonable  regular¬ 
ity.  and  the  Clarkson  Coal  &  Dock  Company  in 
a  few  years  became  one  of  the  notable  factors  in 
the  great  northwest  market. 

The  new  stenographer  remained  for  a  number 
of  years,  becoming  the  head  of  many  successors, 
and  because  she  helped  the  company  reach  the 
dinner  bringing  the  tenth  anniversarj-,  she  sat  at 
the  president’s  right  hand,  and  the  other  ladies 
are  there  because  they  are  the  stenographers  now 
in  the  employ  of  the  company,  or  who  have  at 
some  time  held  positions  with  it. 

President  Clarkson  in  sending  out  the  invita¬ 
tions  for  his  dinner,  went  to  great  pains  to  try 
and  find  every  man  or  woman  who  had  ever 
helped  in  any  degree  to  build  his  business,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  asked  to  meet  with  him, 
and  receive  his  hospitality,  flowers,  and  hand¬ 


some,  marked  silver  pencil  cases,  that  each  one 
carried  awa}'. 

Now  that  the  presence  of  the  ladies  has  been  ac¬ 
counted  for,  another  feature  can  be  taken  up — 
that  of  the  family-like,  partner-like  feeling  that 
was  so  much  in  evidence,  at  this  little  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  head  of  the  company  has  learned  the 
great  secret  of  making  every  one  of  his  em¬ 
ployees  a  partner  and  friend,  because  he  wants 
them  to  stay  with  him^and  share  his  success,  and 
he  does  it  because  it  pays — pays  plain,  every-day 
dividends,  with  whatever  of  satisfaction  may  go 
with  it,  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  No  wonder 
the  company  grows  and  is  growing  ! 

There  was  little  of  formal  speech  making  at 
this  homey  gathering — just  a  few  words  from 
the  leading  officers;  a  little  bit  of  |)reaching  by 
"Brothers”  Cuvelier  of  the  Northwestern  Coal 
Dealer,  and  Beebe  of  The  Bl.vck  Di.x.moxd,  but 
as  they  were  the  only  outsiders,  they'  cut  their 
sermons  short,  for  they  were  having  too  good  a 
time  to  talk. 

But  the  real  lesson  for  coal  men  to  get  out  of 
this  sketch  is  to  realize  that  the  only  way  to 
make  a  success  of  their  puzzling  business,  is  to 
build  up  their  organization  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
interest  between  themselves  and  their  employees. 
The  head  of  a  company  can  send  himself  out 
over  a  large  and  profitable  field,  if  he  lengthens 
his  arm,  and  says  what  he  wants  to  say,  and  do 
business  as  he  wants  to  do  it,  through  assistants 
who  are  his  friends  as  well  as  on  his  pay'-roll. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Clarkson  Coal 
&  Dock  Company  were  present:  Worrell 
Clarkson,  president;  J.  A.  Vaughan,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  St.  Paul;  F.  W.  Young,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Duluth;  Hugh  Munro,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  FF  P.  Porter,  auditor;  George  H. 
Reese,  superintendent  Duluth  dock;  F.  G. 
Johnson,  superintendent  Ashland  dock. 


Employes  of  the  Clarkson  Coal  &  Dock  Company  Photographed  at  the  Tenth  Anniversary  Banquet  at  St.  Paul  February  1,  1913. 
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Exports  from  Hampton  Roads. 


Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  three 
Hampton  Roads  ports  for  1912,  reached  the  grand 
otal  of  2,464,059  tons.  In  addition,  a  heavy  ton- 
Tage  was  supplied  foreign  vessels  for  bunkers. 

Detailed  figures,  covering  e.xports  from  Hamp- 
on  Roads  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year, 
were  published  in  The  Black  Diamond  in  its 
ssue  of  October  5,  1912.  Below  are  given  the 
Eipments  from  the  three  ports,  showing  date  of 
oading,  tonnage  and  destination  for  the  last  live 
nonths  in  1912. 

Shipments  for  the  year  over  the  piers  at  the 
hree  ports  were  as  follows : 

Tons. 

.ambert's  Point  . 1,182,396 

iewell’s  Point  .  310,921 

'Tewport  News  .  970,742 

Total  . 2,464,059 

.\s  will  be  noticed  from  a  perusal  of  the  tables 
published  in  The  Black  Diamond  in  the  issue 
if  October  5,  1912,  the  heaviest  export  shipments 
were  made  from  Hampton  Roads  during  March 
ind  April,  when  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
\nierican  coals  to  supply  the  markets  that  were 
,hut  off  from  receiving  English  coal  by  reason 
)f  the  great  strike  of  the  English  miners. 

Exports  from  the  three  ports  for  the  last  five 
nonths  of  1912  were  as  follows : 
liXPORT  SHIPMENTS'  FROM  LAMBERT’S  POINT 
AtJGU.ST  1ST  TO  DECEMBER  31ST,  1912. 

,late — 

August:  Destination. 

1.  Bridgetown,  Barbados  . 


Tons. 

.3,71914 


2.  Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

5.  Kingston,  Jamaica  . 

Genoa.  Italy  . 

S.  La  Plata  . 

4,463 

3.585 

6,030 

3,994 

3,07014 

6,909J4 

6,775 

5,999 

5,468 

1,100 

4,400 

2,723 

1,648 

6,800 

4,200 

314 

'0.  Port  of'Spain,  Trin . 

.3.  Trieste,  .Austria  . 

(».  (Jenoa.  Italy  . 

•7.  Rio  de  Taneiro . 

0.  R’o  de  Janeiro . 

rt.  Kingston.  Jamaica  . 

c>.  Montevideo,  Urug . 

.0.  Santiago,  Cuba  . 

1.  Santiago,  Cuba  . 

•eptember: 

2.  Colon  . 

2.  St.  Lueia  . 

6.  Manzanillo,  Cuba  . 

I9.  Colon . 

l9.  Dakar  . 

9.  Port  Morant,  Jamaica . • . 

liooo 

4,707 
1,644 
1,100 
a  97a 

9.  La  Plata  . 

3.  Coronel,  f.  0 . 

3.  Port  Antonio  . 

!).  Rio  . 

ft.  Curacao.  D.  \V.  T . 

21741 

5,529 

8.  Castries,  St.  Lucia . 

8.  Colon . 

|5.  Colon  . 

sUoo 
6,200  . 

7.  Colon  . . 

0.  Colon  . 

Ictober : 

2.  Genoa  . 

7  ?;nn 

4.  Manzanillo.  Cuba  . 

T.  San  Francisco . 

778 

5,400 

5.  Patagonia  . 

7.  Kingston,  Jamaica  . 

3,300 

221 

2,002 114 

Guanoco,  Venezuela,  Bridgetown,  Barb... 

Coronel,  for  orders . 

ft.  Colon  . 

n.  Colon  . 

k  Genoa  . 

7.  Castries.  St.  Lucia  . 

5,371 

7.  Colon  . 

7.  Georgetown.  Demerara  . 

1.  Sanciago,  Cuba  . 

2!3n 

3.  Bridgetown,  Barbados  . . 

3.  .St.  Thomas.  D  W.  T .  . . 

1,482 

6.  Port  of  Spain.  Trin . 

■1.  Dakar  . . 

(.olon  . . 

1.  J  plon  . 

>•  Tibufon  . 

ft.’l.'SO 

evember: 

1.  Puerto.  Mexico  . 

k  Curacoa,  1).  W.  j . 

Colon  . 

4,242 

5  400 

2.  Trieste.  ..Austria  . 

I’ort  Moranl  . . 

•  Kingston,  Taniaica  . 

'•  (.flop  . 

L  Ki )  de  fanein) . 

6,142  . 

k  C  fjlon  . 

1  '’'t.  1  lioinas.  I).  VV.  1 .  .  .  . . 

’  I’ort  of  Spain.  'Frin . 

(*avitu  . 

St.  Lucia.  II.  \V.  I . 

t-  (  olon  . 

5,378 

2.294 

ft.P.iO 

4.638 

'cennber : 

Br  ilgtlnwii,  Barliados  . 

1  Da’^ar  . .  ...  . 

'■  Colon  . 

3,604 

5.3  ?^0 

'.  'Inizai  illo.  (  iiba 

’.  (  olon  . 

I.  Rio  do  laneiro . 

1.  I.eorgetown,  Dcm . 

Colon  .  . 

1.86.3 

'•  1  ort  of  Spain.  Trip.. 

L  1  )5»kar  .... 

L  Colon  . 

'.  Bridgetown.  Barb . 

5  r uracao,  D.  W.  I  . 

>.  Port  of  Spain.  Trin,  ! . 

3.122 
3,04  7 

1-  .Manzanillo,  Cuba 

L436J4 

EXPORT  SHIPMENTS  FROM  SEWALL 
AUGUST  1ST  TO  DECEMBER  3lST, 
Date — 

.August :  Destination. 

Para,  Brazil  . 

Coronel,  for  orders . 

Para,  Brazil  . . 

Para,  Brazil  . 

Cristobal,  Canal  Zone . .  .  .  .  .  . 

Para,  Brazil  . . 

Palermo,  Sicily  . . 

September : 

Cristobal,  Canal  Zone . 

Para,  Brazil  . . 

Sagua.  Cuba  . . 

Cristobal,  Canal  Zone  . . 

Cristobal,  Canal  Zone . .  .  .  .  .  . 

27.  Para.  Brazil  . ] 

( Iclober : 

7.  Para,  Brazil  . 

Naples,  Italy  . . 

Sydney,  C.  B . 

Colon,  Canal  Zone . !...!. 

Para.  Brazil  . . 

St.  Lucia  . ! !  ! .  . 

Para,  Brazil  .  ]  ' 

Cristobal,  Canal  Zone . 

Bermuda  . 

Palermo,  Sicily  . . 

November : 

2.  Havana.  Cuba  . 

11.  Cri'tob’l,  Canal  Zone . . . 

16.  Para,  Brazil  . . 

25.  Para,  Brazil  . !..!!!!] 

December : 

Havana,  Cuba  . 

(lenoa,  Italy  . . 

G<-noa.  Italv  . .!!.!!!! 

Havana,  Cuba  . . 

Havana,  Cuba  . .  .  ... 

Para,  Braz'l  . . . 

T rapani,  S’cily  . . 

Kiupston,  Jamaica  . . 

.‘at.  Lucia  . . .  ! .  ! 

Para,  Brazil  . . 

Vera  Cruz  . . 

Cristobal,  Canal  Zone . . 

Para,  Brazil . 


6. 

14. 

17. 

26. 

26. 

28. 


7. 

14. 

20. 

21. 

24. 


10. 

10. 

12. 

18. 

18. 

26. 

28. 

26. 

29. 


2. 

6. 

12. 

16. 


n. 

13. 

16. 

16. 

21. 

20. 

26. 


S  POINT 
1912. 

Tons. 
1,768 
2.228  . 

928 

2,556 

6.255 
307 

6,382 

5,392 

2,164 

1,580 

5.431 

6,230 

291 

1,988 

5,205 

10.433 

5,277 

2,585 

5,679 

301 

5,509 

1,540 

1,606 

2,243 

5.255 
2,117 
1,280 

1.111 
6. 1 55 
5.194 
3.396 
2,175 
1,971 
810 
904 
3,529 
2.579 
3.920 
3.691 
1,314 


Total 


.  129,179 

EXPORT  SHIP.MENTS  FROM  NEWPORT  NEWS 

FROM  AUGUST  1,  1012,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  191" 
Date — 

.August:  Destination. 

2.  St.  Lucia,  W.  1 . 

5.  Havana,  Cuba  . 


Tons. 

4,599 

3,934 


0.  Naples,  Italy  .  r,  asv 

7.  Havana,  Cuba  . . .  s’aoi 

9.  Trinidad  .  .  Voo-s 

12.  Cay  Francais  . . .  ’aav 

13.  Havana  .  .  a  n'lo 

15.  Havana  . ;;;;;; . 

20.  St.  Thomas  .  .  Taan 

21.  Cristobal  .  .  i’”” 

21.  Havana  . . 

22.  Havana  .  . 

26.  Havana  . . 

26.  Santiago  .  '  '  '  ' 

29.  Puerto  Cortez  .  7’j?, 

29.  Guantanamo  .  I’aol 

30.  Cristobal  . .  .  .  ^  .  .  . .  6  0.83 

September : 

3.  Curacao,  D.  W.  1 .  r.  , 

4.  Havana,  Cuba  .  r.’jns 

5.  Castries,  St.  Lucia .  r’ana 

5.  Havana,  Cuba  .  o’.!.?', 

7.  Santiago,  Cuba  .  0^7;: 

11.  Cardenas  .  Tyir 

20.  Santiago  .  ’ 

21.  Havana  .  .  „ 

24.  Bridgetown,  Barbados  .  .  .i’ri, 

28.  Havana  . 8,179 

October: 

2.  Dakar  ■ .  o  lun 

2.  Trinidad  and  Guanoco .  '{*754 

8.  Havana  . .  Via? 

16.  Curacao  .  4001 

16.  St.  Thomas  . ! .  snno 

17.  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico .  I'lnv 

19.  Manzanillo.  Cuba  .  .ol 

23.  Santos,  Brazil  .  .  -  qs- 

29.  San  Juan.  P.  R .  . 

29.  Havana,  Cuba  .  .  TIu 

31.  Trinidad  (Port  of  Spain) . 

November : 

1.  Naples  .  r,  004 

0.  Bridgetown  .  4’i;Qn 

9.  Cienfuegos  .  !  . 

20.  Cardenas  . ^878 

29.  Dakar  .  . 

30.  Santiago  . !  ! ! ]  hois 

iJecember: 

3.  Trinidad  .  «  r'-r 

3.  Cristobal .  -’oo~ 

7-  Havana  . i:..;;:.;: .  s’ln! 

13.  St.  Thomas  .  . 

17.  Trinidad  . iM?? 

Naples  . Ifsl 


To  Tax  Anthracite  Five  Cents  a  Ton. 


Total 


.1,182,396 


Hakkisburg,  Pa.,  Fchruarv  5th.— (.Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.)— Under  the  caption  “An  Act  Lay¬ 
ing  a  State  Tax  on  Anthracite  Coal  and  Provid¬ 
ing  for  the  Collection  of  the  Same”  one  of  the 
most  drastic  measures  that  ever  found  its  way 
into  the  legislative  halls  of  this  commonwealth 
has  been  submitted  by  the  Corporation  Tax  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
making  an  investigation  of  corporation  laws, 
taxes  and  revenue  measures.  The  bill  calls  for 
a  tax  of  five  cents  on  every  ton  of  coal  marketed. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  report  is  the 
reason  given  by  the  commission  for  jilacing  such 
a  heavy  tax  on  the  coal  men,  and  which  it  makes 
very  plain^  in  its  reference  to  the  bituminous 
situation.  The  report  says  : 

.\s  pointed  out  in  the  previous  report  of  your 
committee,  the  like  suggestion  made  with  regard 
tej  bituminous  coal  are  not  so  easily  complied 
widi.  We  have  a  monopoly  of  anthracite  coal, 
and  it  niust  be  taken  from  us  by  those  who  con¬ 
sume  it.  Bituminous  coal  is  produced  in  many 
other  states,  and  a  tax  upon  it  would  not  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  The  price  would 
lie  regulated  still  by  competition  witli  other  states 
where  no  such  tax  is  laid  and  it  would  be,  in 
effect,  merely  an  increase  of  the  tax  on  land.” 

The  members  of  the  commission  that  prepared 
the  report  and  proposed  bill  are;  Senators  J.  P. 
McNichol,  W.  11.  Kevser,  W.  C.  Sproul  and 
Rcpresentative.s  J.  1-'.  Wooilward.  N.  W.  s’breve 
and  Speaker  ol  the  I  louse  (ieorge  E.  ,-\lter. 

L  nder  the  bill  the  tax  would  also  appiv  to  all 
coal  recovered  from  old  culm  banks  and  the 
dredging  ol  coal  from  the  lied  of  the  Susnue- 
hatma  river. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  every  operator  of 
an  anthracite  mine  shall  report  to  the  auditor- 
general  in  the  month  of  January  in  each  vear 
the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined,  b'or  failure 
to  do  so,  it  declares,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
dollars  and  undergo  an  imprisonment  of  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  year,  or  both  or  either,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  court. 

Here  is  the  commission’s  plans  as  to  what  the 
tax  shall  be  used  for : 

“It  is  urged  that  before  the  coal  is  exhausted 


it  should  be  made  to  yield  a  revenue  both  to 
the  commonwealth  and  to  the  localities,  which 
would  leave  behind  a  monument  to  the  industrv 
in  the  form  of  improved  public  facilities  of  every 
kind— parks,  schools  and  the  like— which  it  will 
be  more  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to  establish 
when  the  revenue  from  coal  is  not  available.  The 
who  e  commonwealth  should  partake  of  the  ben¬ 
efit  by  expending  some  of  the  revenue  upon  the 
state  roads. 


Pennsylvania’s  Legislation. 

One  of  the  first  bills  to  be  reported  out  of 
the  committee  in  the  legislature  was  that  of 
Representative  A.  S.  Stein  of  Allegheny  county, 
the  measure  calls  for  a  commission  of  nine 
members  to  probe  company  stores  of  the  mining 
districts  of  the  state.  The  object  of  the  com¬ 
mission  is  to  visit  hard  and  soft  coal  mining 
communities  to  hear  complaints  of  violations 
ot  the  jiresent  law  against  companv  store  regu¬ 
lations. 

Representative  John  b'.  Mannion,  of  the  Fifth 
Lackawanna  district,  has  announced  that  he  will 
introduce  a  bill  calling  for  an  appropriation  of 
;t.L)(),()0()  from  the  state  treasury  for  the  control 
and  extinguishing  of  the  Carbondale  mine  fire, 
lie  detlaied  that  if  the  state  can  condemn  iirop- 
erty  it  surely  can  protect  it. 

One  of  the  warmest  .sessions  of  the  mines  and 
mining  committee  of  the  house  ever  held  took 
place  last  Saturda\'.  when  the  members  of  the 
commiUee  turned  down  the  request  of  the  aiilhra 
cite  mine  cave  commission  for  an  extension  of 
time  to  .March  1.5  and  refused  to  grant  the  mod- 
ilied  reemest  of  former  .Mayor  J.  Benjamin  Dini- 
niick  of  Scranton  for  an  extension  to  March  1st. 

I  he  committee  liiialB-  passed  a  motion  that  the 
bouse  be  recommended  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  commission  not  later  than  l•'ebruary  15. 


I  he  .Albert  E.  W'ard  Coal  Company  of 
Cleveland  has  lieen  incorporated  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $5,000  to  deal  in  coal  and  coke.  The 
incorporators  were  .Albert  E.  Ward.  C.  V. 
Ward.  .M.  V.  Shettler,  Fred  J.  .Axel  and  J. 
Stacel, 
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Apparatus  Used  to  Load  Coke. 


Coke  Ovens  of  the  Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Company. 


A  Type  of  Oven  Once  in  Use. 


A  Modern  Coke  Oven  Outfit. 


Manufacture  of  Coke— Recovering  By-Products. 


Fig.  1  shows  diagrammatically  the  application  of 
the  heat  in  the  different  types  of  ovens.  A  indi¬ 
cates  the  combustion-flue  system  of  any  retort 
oven  with  its  regenerative  chambers  below.  B 
and  C  show  applications  of  this  general  arrange¬ 
ment  as  adopted  by  oven-systems  employing  ver¬ 
tical  flues.  D  shows  the  application  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal-flue  ovens  of  the  series  type.  E  a  horizon¬ 
tal  type  where  all  the  flues  are  in  parallel.  B,  C, 
and  D  represents  the  methods  generally  adopted 
in  commercial  ovens.  In  the  former  type,  or 
the  vertical-flue  oven,  the  gas  and  air  are  mingled 
and  burned  in  horizontal  flues  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vertical  flues,  the  burning  gases  distributing 
themselves  and  passing  up  one-half  the  vertical 
flues  and  down  the  other  half,  as  indicated  in 
the  sketch ;  or  gas  and  air  are  led  separately  to 
the  bottom  of  each  of  the  vertical  flues,  where 
they  are  mingled  by  properly  arranged  nozzles 
and  burned  as  they  pass  upward.  In  some  ovens 
a  combination  of  these  methods  is  adopted. 

D  illustrates  the  horizontal  series-flue  regener¬ 
ator  oven ;  and,  as  I  have  had  more  experience 
with  this  type,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  discuss 
somewhat  in  detail  the  principles  of  its  operation. 
.\11  of  the  air  required  for  the  combustion  is 
passed  through  the  entire  flue-system,  first  from 
above  downward,  and  then  from  below  upward, 
as  the  regenerator  system  is  reversed.  The  heat¬ 
ing  gas  is  admitted  at  the  end  of  the  flues,  usually 
in  four  or  five  places,  as  may  be  required.  This 
method  seems  to  give  a  maximum  of  simplicity. 
The  flow  of  gas  is  automatically  reversed  in  the 
flues  themselves  by  the  change  in  the  current  of 
air.  Every  flue  may  be  conveniently  inspected 
from  end  to  end  by  a  man  walking  along  in 
front  of  the  ovens,  and  the  gas-admission  at  each 
point  is  directly  under  his  hand,  so  that  there 
is  no  excuse  for  failure  to  immediately  observe 
and  correct  any  tendency  to  unequal  heating.  The 
distribution  of  the  heat  throughout  the  flue- 
system  is  made  remarkably  uniform  by  this  proc¬ 
ess.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  comparatively 
high  velocity  of  the  gases  sweeping  through  the 
flues,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  gas  is  burned 
either  in  a  large  excess  of  highly-heated  air,  or 
else  in  a  mixture  of  air  and  products  of  combus¬ 
tion.  The  advantages  of  the  presence  of  prod- 

*The  third  and  final  installment  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  American  Mining  Institute  at  Cleveland  in  October, 
1912. 

i'Engineer  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


By  William  Hutton  Blauvelt.f 

The  By-products  of  Definite  Commercial 
Value  May  be  Taken  Without  Injury  to 
the  Quality  of  Coke — The  Process  Is 
Described. 


nets  of  combustion  in  the  combustion-chamber, 
where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  distribution  of 
heat,  have  been  clearly  shown  in  other  combustion 
processes,  such  as  the  Doherty  system  of  producer 
operation,  for  example. 

In  beginning  the  experimental  work  leading  up 
to  the  present  method  of  operation,  while  it  was 
recognized  that  the  presence  of  a  large  volume 
of  air,  together  with  products  of  combustion 


VTttU  lobe  Heated 

A 

Fig.  1.  Applying  Heat  to  Ovens. 

mixed  with  the  burning  gas,  was  an  important 
factor  in  distributing  the  heat  with  uniformity, 
yet  it  was  feared  that  passing  the  entire  volume 
of  air  through  all  the  flue-system  might  seriously 
increase  the  friction  and  make  the  maintenance 
of  sufficient  draft  a  difficult  matter,  even  though 
the  total  amount  of  air  admitted  could  be  ac¬ 


curately  proportioned  so  that  it  would  be  just 
sufficient  to  burn  all  the  gas.  Hence,  an  oven  was 
designed  with  the  flues  in  parallel,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  velocity  of  the  gas-currents,  following 
the  principle  of  the  vertical-flue  type.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  velocity  of  the  gases 
passing  through  the  flues  did  not  produce  ma¬ 
terial  friction-loss,  but  that  most  of  the  friction 
arose  from  eddies  in  the  currents  at  the  ends  of 
the  flues ;  and  by  a  suitable  modification  of  the 
structure  at  these  points  it  was  easy  to  keep  down 
the  draft  required  to  a  reasonable  amount,  while 
maintaining  the  velocity  of  flow  that  was  so  ef¬ 
fective  in  securing  uniform  heats.  This  method 
of  handling  the  gases  through  the  flues  in  these 
series-flue  ovens  has,  therefore,  two  advantages. 
It  is  effective  in  distributing  the  heat  uniformly 
from  one  end  of  the  flue  to  the  other,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  higher  velocities  effect  a  more 
efficient  transfer  of  heat  through  the  flue-wall. 

The  temperatures  maintained  in  the  flue-system, 
depend,  of  course,  upon  the  rate  of  coking  it  is 
desired  to  maintain.  They  usually  run  from 
1.000  degrees  to  1,250  degrees  C,  or  somewhat 
higher.  The  temperature  at  the  point  of  entrance 
of  the  heated  air  is  controlled  by  the  admission 
of  the  proper  supply  of  gas,  and  additional  gas 
is  introduced  at  other  points  in  the  system  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  heat  transmitted  into 
the  oven-cham.ber,  or  to  augment  the  temperatures 
as.  may  be  necessary  in  preserving  the  proper 

relations  of  heat  in  the  different  parts  of  the 

system.  The  periodical  reversal  of  the  gas- 

currents  prevents  any  tendency  to  inequalities 
which  might  otherwise  develop. 

The  perfecting  of  this  system  makes  the  re¬ 
generative  retort  oven  quite  as  simple  and  easy 
to  operate  as  the  recuperative  oven,  and  at  the 
same  time  secures  the  maximum  heat-economy. 
There  is  only  one  reversing-valve  on  each  oven- 
block,  by  which  the  currents  of  air  and  products 
of  combustion  are  reversed  through  the  system: 
and  this  may  be  easily  operated  by  a  simple 

mechanical  device  with  time-control.  All  the 
other  advantages  of  the  older  system,  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  reliability  of  operation,  are  main¬ 
tained. 

This  type  of  oven  utilizes  the  principle  of  a 
heavy  wall  between  each  two  oven-chambers. 
This  wall  occupies  some  room,  and  therefore 
more  space  per  unit  of  productioif,  yet  it  has 
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One  of  the  Necessities  of  a  Coke  Oven  Is  a  Storage  Pile  of  Coal — This  Is  a 


several  material  advantages.  It  supports  the  main 
body  of  the  oven-structure  and  carries,  without 
difficulty,  the  weight  of  the  heavy  charging-cars, 
which,  when  loaded,  may  weigh  more  than  twenty 
tons.  It  permits  that  part  of  the  oven-structure 
which  is  subjected  to  the  highest  heats  to  be 
readily  repaired,  or  even  entirely  replaced,  with¬ 
out  effecting  the  integrity  of  the  main  structure, 
and  also  without  stopping  adjacent  ovens.  In 
cases  where  the  coal  is  hard  on  the  oven  bricks, 
or  where  a  large  percentage  of  water,  as  in 
washed  coal,  causes  a  severe  shock  to  the  red-hot 
bricks  when  charged,  or  after  the  plant  has  be¬ 
come  old,  this  is  an  important  feature.  Another 
value  of  these  intermediate  walls  is  that  they 
act  as  a  reservoir  of  heat.  They  accumulate  heat 
during  the  coking  process,  and  when  fresh  coal 
is  charged  they  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
burning  gas,  and  help  the  oven  pick  up  its  heat 
and  maintain  a  coking  temperature. 

While  the  earlier  by-product  oven-plants  were 
simpler  in  design  and  equipment,  the  modern 
plant  is  almost  entirely  mechanically  operated, 
and  electrically-driven  machinery  has  taken  the 
place  of  most  of  the  hand-labor.  The  following 
data  illustrate  the  distribution  and  consumption 
of  power  in  a  plant  of  a  capacity  of  1,300  tons 
of  coal  per  day. 

Daily  power  consumption  in  kilowatt-hours  for  various 


operations: 

Lighting  . .  599 

Pumps  handling  ammonia  liquor .  390 

Scrubbers  and  pumps  in  by-product  recovery-plant. .  .1,283 

Coal-chargii  g  and  coke-pushing .  192 

Coal-conveyors  .  393 

Coal-unloading  . j  282 

Coal-.'torage  . !...!..  102 

Crushing  and  pulverizing .  287 

Coke-handlirg  .  ggg 

Pumping  water  . 1,800 


6,014 

During  the  development  of  the  by-product  oven 
in  the  last  few  years  much  study  has  been  given 
to  increasing  the  effectiveness  and  economy  of 
the  apparatus  for  recovering  the  by-products. 
This  recovery  consists  essentially  in  the  cooling 
of  the  gas,  which  causes  the  condensation  of  much 
of  the  tar-vapor  and  water-vapor,  which  latter 
brings  down  with  it  part  of  the  ammonia.  After 
cooling,  the  gas  is  scrubbed  in  contact  with  watat-. 
sometimes  by  passing  it  through  tall  towers 
through  which  water  is  showered,  sometimes  by 
bubbling  through  water  in  a  series  of  shallow 
pans,  or  by  other  methods;  the  object  in  all  scrub- 
Ding  processes  being  to  bring  the  gas  in  contact 
as  intimately  as  possible  with  wetted  surfaces, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  strong  affinity  of  water 
and  ammonia.  The  weak  ammonia  liquor  pro¬ 
duced  in  these  processes  is  distilled  by  steam, 
producing  either  the  ammonia  liquor  of  commerce, 
or,  by  more  refined  operations,  the  purer  grades 
of  ammonia.  If  the  ammonia  gas  from  the  stills 
IS  passed  into  sulphuric  acid,  ammonium  sulphate, 
one  of  the  most  important  artificial  fertilizers,  is 
produced. 

Much  work  has  been  done  lately  on  what  arc 
known  as  direct  processes  for  the  recovery  of 
ammonia.  In  all  these  processes,  the  gas  is 
passed  directly  through  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid, 
thereby  turning  the  ammonia  into  sulphate.  Sev¬ 
eral  such  “direct”  processes  have  been  worked 
out,  the  difference  being  principally  in  the  method 
employed  for  the  removal  of  the  tar  from  the 
gas,  which  IS  then  bubbled  through  the  sulphuric 


acid  bath ;  the  ammonium  sulphate  settles  out  and 
is  removed,  and  the  gas  is  ready  for  further  treat¬ 
ment.  At  this  point  the  light  oils  are  removed 
or  the  gas  is  sent  direct  to  the  point  of  con¬ 
sumption.  Several  methods  have  been  advocated 
for  the  utilization  of  the  sulphur  in  the  gas  itself 
as  the  source  of  sulphuric  acid  for  making  the 
sulphate.  These  processes  are  somewhat  compli¬ 
cated,  and  will  not  be  described  here,  as  they  have 
been  fully  discussed  in  the  technical  journals. 

One  of  the  latest  applications  connecting  the 
manufacture  of  coke  with  the  other  arts  is  the 
“gas-oven.”  This  name  has  been  applied  to  the 
by-product  coke-oven  when  adapted  especially  to 
the  manufacture  of  illuminating-gas.  The  essen¬ 
tial  modification  is  that  the  gas  for  heating  the 
ovens  is  obtained  from  producers,  the  ovens  being 
modified  to  suit  this  gas,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
gas  produced  from  the  distillation  of  the  coal  in 
the  oven  is  available  for  sale  as  illuminating-gas. 
This  adaptation  of  the  retort  oven  is  attracting 
considerable  attention;  several  plants  are  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  Europe,  and  three  or  four  are  beginning 
operation  or  are  in  the  course  of  construction  in 
the  United  States.  While  producing  practically 
the  same  gas  as  other  systems  employed  in  coal- 
gas  manufacture,  the  gas-oven  has  the  advantage 


Slip  Dock  Providing  Such  Storage. 

of  producing  a  high  quality  of  coke.  It  also  has 
the  advantage  in  operating-cost,  due  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  larger  units,  and  carbonizing  more 
coal  per  unit  of  labor.  These  plants  are  more 
especially  adapted  to  the  larger  installations  for 
gas-manufacture. 

In  discussing  the  use  of  by-product  coke  for 
metallurgical  purposes,  the  statement  is  often 
made  that  this  coke  cannot  be  as  good  as  bee¬ 
hive  coke,  because  the  quality  of  the  coke  is 
injured  in  the  manufacture  in  order  to  obtain 
better  by-products.  This  is  not  the  fact,  as  is 
borne  out  by  the  considerable  number  of  by¬ 
product  oven-plants  now  supplying  metallurgical 
coke  for  furnace  and  foundry  work.  In  fact, 
in  a  number  of  localities  by-product  coke  is  sold 
for  foundry  purposes  at  a  premium  over  the  best 
bee-hive  coke  on  the  market. 

One  point  in  which  by-product  oven-operation 
has  improved  in  recent  years  is  in  reliability. 
In  considering  the  gas,  for  example,  either  for 
gas-engine  work  or  for  illuminating  purposes, 
reliability  of  supply  is  an  absolute  essential ;  and 
while  formerly  the  supply  of  gas  was  uncertain 
and  undependable,  contracts  are  now  made  which 
insure  a  permanent  and  reliable  supplv  that  can 
[Concluded  on  page  32.] 


A  Building  Where  Domestic  Coke  Is  Prepared  and  Loaded  Into  Wagons. 
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Senator  Bristow’s  Bill  for  a  Trade  Commission. 


On  January  6th,  Senator  Bristow  of  •  Kansas 
introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  a  bill 
for  the  creation  of  a  trade  commission  known 
as  S.  7970.  This  was  read  twice  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  interstate  commerce.  The  bill 
is  so  radical  in  many  of  its  provisions  and  in 
most  respects  so  altogether  hopeless  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  things  which  it  tries  to  do 
that  we  are  not  going  to  comment  upon  it  until 
it  has  been  laid  before  the  coal  trade  in  as 
nearly  complete  form  as  is  necessary — we 
eliminate  the  useless  words  which  are  put  in 
to  make  lawyers  happy. 

The  bill,  stripped  of  its  superfluous  verbiage, 
is  as  follows : 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  commission  is 
hereby  created  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission,  which  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  commissioners,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  senate.  The  commissioners  first  ap¬ 
pointed  under  this  act  shall  continue  in  office 
from  the  date  of  qualification  and  for  the  terms 
of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  and  seven 
years,  respectively,  from  the  first  day  of  July, 
1913,  the  term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the 
president,  but  their  successors  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  seven  years.  .  .  .  Congress  may, 
by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  each  house,  pass  a  reso¬ 
lution  removing  from  office  any  member  of  the 
commission.  .  .  .  Not  more  than  four  of  said 
commissioners  shall  be  of  the  same  political  par¬ 
ty.  Said  commissioners  shall  not  engage  in  any 
other  business,  vocation,  or  employment ;  nor  shall 
it  be  lawful  for  any  commissioner  or  employee 
of  the  commission  to  own  any  stock  or  bonds  of 
any  corporation  or  joint-stock  association  or  have 
any  financial  or  business  interest  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  with  any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  cor¬ 
poration,  or  joint-stock  association  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  commission.  Each  commis¬ 
sioner  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $12,000  per  year. 
The  commissioners  shall  designate  one  of  their 
number  to  be  chairman  of  the  commission,  and 
appoint  a  secretary,  whose  salary  shall  be  $7,500 
per  year.  .  .  . 

“Sec.  2.  That  the  principal  office  of  the  com¬ 
mission  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
.  .  .  The  commission,  however,  shall  have  full 
authority,  as  a  body,  by  one  or  more  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  ...  to  conduct  investigations  at  any 
other  place.  .  .  .  All  of  the  expenses  of  the 

commission,  .  .  .  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 

on  the  presentation  of  itemized  vouchers.  .  .  . 

“Sec.  3.  That  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  is 
hereby  transferred  to  and  merged  in  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission.  .  .  .  All  appropriations 

heretofore  made  for  the  expense  and  maintenance 
of  the  said  bureau  shall  stand  as  appropriations 
to  be  expended  by  the  commission.  .  .  . 

“Sec.  4.  That  every  person,  firm,  copartner¬ 
ship,  corporation,  or  joint-stock  association  now 
or  hereafter  orgtmized  within  the  United  States, 
and  doing  business  therein,  whose  annual  gross 
receipts  within  the  United  States,  including  the 
annual  gross  receipts  of  its  subsidiaries,  exceed 
$5,000,000,  and  which  is  engaged  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  excepting  corporations  sub¬ 
ject  to  “An  Act  to  regulate  commerce,”  approved 
February  4th,  1887,  as  amended,  but  including 
pipe-line  companies,  shall  be  subject  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  commission.  A  corporation,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  whose  voting  securities  is  held  by  any 
corporation  or  joint-stock  association  subject  to 
the  terms  of  this  section  shall  be  considered  as  a 
subsidiary  of  such  holding  corporation  or  joint- 
stock  association. 

“Sec.  5.  That  every  firm,  copartnership  .  .  . 
shall,  within  four  months  of  the  date  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  act,  .  .  .  file  with  the  commis¬ 

sion  written  statements,  under  oath,  showing  such 
facts  as  to  its  organization,  conduct,  financial 
condition,  management,  the  scope  of  its  business 
operations,  security  holders,  and  officers  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  commission.  Like  state¬ 
ments  shall  be  filed  by  its  subsididaries. 

“Sec.  6.  That  all  persons,  firms  .  .  .  shall 
from  time  to  time  furnish  to  the  commission  such 
information  as  to  their  organization,  conduct, 
management,  security  holders,  financial  condition, 
and  business  transactions  as  the  commission  may 
direct  and  in  such  form  as  the  commission  may 
require,  and  the  commission  is  duly  authorized  to 
gain  access  to  all  records,  books,  accounts,  mem¬ 
oranda,  and  papers,  including  the  records  of  the 
executive  and  other  committees. 

“Sec.  7.  That  the  commission  may  require  of 
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any  person,  firm  .  .  .  organized  or  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States,  and  which  is  engaged 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission, 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  determine  whether 
said  person,  firm  ...  is  subject  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  commission. 

“Sec.  8.  That  the  commission  herebv  created 
shall  have  authority,  when  in  its  opinion  such 
information  will  be  necessary  or  useful  to  the 
discharge  of  its  duty,  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  articles  of  substantially  the  same  quality 
and  kind  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries. 
In  making  such  investigations  it  shall  ascertain, 
so  far  as  practicable,  the  wages,  hours  of  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  efficiency  of  labor  employed,  the 
standards  of  living  of  laborers,  cost  of  materials, 
the  fixed  charges,  depreciation  upon  the  true 
value  of  the  capital  invested,  and  all  other  items 
necessary  to  determine  the  true  cost  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.  Said  commission  shall  ascertain 
the  market  conditions  and  the  prices  at  which 
products  are  sold  in  various  countries  as  com¬ 
pared  with  prices  of  products  sold  in  the  United 
States  by  any  person,  firm  .  .  .  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction.  The  commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  call  upon  any  of  the  existing  depart¬ 
ments  or  bureaus  of  the  government  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  file  in  such  departments  or  bureaus  which 
it  may  require  in  connection  with  the  work  it  is 
authorized  to  do  by  this  act.  .  .  .  The  com¬ 

mission  may,  from  time  to  time,  hold  hearings  at 
such  places  as  it  may  designate  to  determine  in¬ 
dustrial.  commercial  and  labor  conditions  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  cost  of  production  and  transportation. 
The  commission  may  in  any  investigation,  upon 
the  request  of  any  witness  examined,  take  such 
evidence  at  a  secret  session,  and  the  testimony 
of  any  witness  in  regard  to  any  secret  process 
used  in  the  production  of  any  article  shall  not  be 
reduced  to  writing  by  the  commission,  but  it  may 
require  any  other  testimony  to  be  reduced  to 
writing  for  its  guidance.  At  any  investigation 
authorized  by  this  act  it  may  obtain  such  assis¬ 
tance  or  information  as  it  may  deem  advisable 
for  its  convenience,  and  in  case  the  assistance  or 
information  sought  is  obtained  said  commission 
shall  not  be  required  to  divulge  the  names  of 
persons  furnishing  such  assistance  or  secret  in¬ 
formation  ;  Provided,  That  no  assistance  or  in¬ 
formation  so  secured  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  from  any  person,  firm,  copartnership,  cor¬ 
poration,  or  joint-stock  association  shall  be  made 
public  in  such  manner  as  to  be  used  by  any  busi¬ 
ness  competitor  or  rival. 

“Sec.  9.  That  said  commission  shall  make  an¬ 
nual  report  to  congress  of  its  investigations  .  .  . 

“Sec.  10.  That  the  commission  may  by  regu¬ 
lation  require  uniform  or  comparable  methods  of 
accounting  .  .  . 

“Sec.  11.  That  any  person  who,  for  himself, 
or  as  officer  .  .  of  any  person,  firm  .  .  .  shall 
willfully  make  or  give  to  said  commission  any  re¬ 
turn  or  statement  required  by  it,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  false  in  any  particular,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

“Sec.  12.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com¬ 
mission  to  make  inquiry  into  the  work  of  all 
persons,  firms  .  .  .  and  to  that  end  it 
shall  have  the  power  to  subpeena  and  examine 
under  oath  Individuals.  No  individual  may  claim 
the  privilege  of  refusing  to  answer  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  his  answer  might  incriminate  him,  but 
his  answer  made  at  the  time  shall  not  be  used 
against  him  in  any  criminal  proceeding;  but 
neither  any  other  person  nor  the  firm  .  .  .  shall 
be  entitled  to  any  immunity  because  of  any  dis¬ 
closures  so  made. 

“Sec.  13.  That  after  the  first  day  of  July, 
1913,  no  corporation  .  .  .  shall  engage  in  in¬ 

terstate  or  foreign  commerce  if  the  par  value  of 
its  capital  stock  or  shares  and  secured  indebted¬ 
ness,  and  indebtedness  other  than  current  indebt¬ 
edness,  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  a  sum  more 
than  ten  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  fair  rea¬ 
sonable  value  of  the  property  on  hand  held  by 
such  corporation  or  joint-stock  association;  and 
no  corporation  or  joint-stock  association  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commission  shall  engage 


in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  if  the  normal 
or  par  value  of  its  capital  stock  or  shares,  or  any 
form  of  capitalization,  exceeds  by  more  than 
ten  per  centum  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of 
the  property  received  by  the  corporation  or  joint- 
stock  association  therefor:  Provided,  however, 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  those  in¬ 
stances  in  which,  through  losses  sustained  by 
business,  the  value  of  the  property  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  or  joint-stock  association  may  fall  below  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  capital  stock  or  shares 
and  indebtedness.  The  time  for  a  corporation 
or  joint-stock  association  now  organized,  the 
canital  stock  or  shares  or  any  form  of  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  which  exceeds  the  fair  value  of  its  prop- 
perty  more  than  ten  per  centum,  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  extended  by  the 
commission  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three 
years.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  determine  whether  a  corporation  or  joint- 
stock  association  has  violated  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  of  section  fourteen,  such  corpora¬ 
tion  or  joint-stock  association  shall  submit  to 
the  commission  such  proof  as  the  commission 
may  require. 

“Sec.  14.  That  no  corporation  or  joint-stock  as¬ 
sociation  organized-  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
shall  engage  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
which  has  paid  either  in  money  or  in  the  issuance 
and  delivery  of  stocks  or  bonds  or  otherwise  for 
services  in  promoting  or  financing  or  for  any 
purpose  connected  with  the  organization  or  cap¬ 
italization  of  the  corporation  or  joint-stock  as¬ 
sociation  more  than  the  following,  to-wit.  For 
a  capitalization  of  $50,000,000  or  more  the  sum 
of  one  per  centum  upon  the  capitalization.  For 
a  capitalization  of  $20,000,000  or  more,  but  less 
than  $50,000,000,  the  sum  of  two  per  centum  upon 
the  capitalization,  but  not  in  any  event  to  exceed 
one  per  centum  upon  $50,000,000.  For  a  capi¬ 
talization  of  $10,000,000  or  more,  but  less  than 
$20,000,000,  the  sum  of  three  per  centum  upon  the 
capitalization,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed  two  per 
centum  upon  $20,000,000.  For  a  capitalization  of 
$5,000,000  and  less  than  $10,000,000,  the  sum  of 
four  per  centum,  but  not  to  exceed  three  per 
centum  upon  $10,000,000.  For  a  capitalization  of 
less  than  $5,000,000,  the  sum  of  five  per  centum, 
but  not  to  exceed  four  per  centum  on  $5,000,000. 

“Sec.  15.  That  whenever  in  any  suit  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  brought  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  of  “an  act  to  protect  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopo¬ 
lies,”  ...  it  shall  appear  that  any  contract, 
combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise; 
or  conspiracy  exists  in  the  restraint  of  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  such  restraint  shall  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  unreasonable,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  to  establish  the  reasonableness  of  such  re¬ 
straint  shall  be  upon  the  party  who  contends  that 
such  restraint  of  trade  is  reasonable. 

“Sec.  16.  That  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
any  person,  firm  .  .  .  that  either  as  owner, 

agent,  or  in  any  other  capacity  or  relation  at¬ 
tempts  to  prevent  or  restrict  competition  in  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce  by  restraining  or  pre¬ 
venting  in  any  manner,  eitfier  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  anyone  from  purchasing,  leasing,  licensing 
or  obtaining  any  articles,  or  using  such  articles, 
whether  such  attempt  be  made  by  an  agreement 
or  provision,  expressed  or  implied,  against  such 
purchase,  lease,  license,  or  use,  or  whether  such 
attempt  be  made  by  a  condition  in  the  sale,  lease, 
or  license,  or  by  imposing  any  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  such  article,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
unreasonable  restraint  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

“Sec.  17.  That  if  any  vendor,  ...  of 
any  article  attempts  to  .  .  .  restrict  compe¬ 
tition  ...  by  making  in  the  price,  rental,  or 
royalty  or  other  terms  .  .  .  any  discrimina¬ 
tion  based  upon  whether  the  party  purchases 
.  .  .  any  particular  quantity  of  such  article  or 

pay  any  particular  aggregate  price  therefor,  or  at¬ 
tempts  to  prevent  or  restrict  competition  .  .  . 

by  offering  to  supply  to  any  person  or  persons  an 
article  upon  terms  or  conditions  in  any  respect 
more  favorable  than  are  accorded  by  him  to  his  > 
other  customers,  .  .  .  or  by  making  any  con¬ 

tract  or  arrangement  under  which  he  shall  not 
sell,  lease,  or  license  any  article  in  which  he  deals 
to  certain  persons  doing  business  within  a  certain 
district  or  territory,  such  party  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  unreasonable  restraint  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce. 

“Sec.  18.  That  if  in  order  to  prevent  or  re¬ 
strict  competition  in  interstate  or  foreign  corn- 
merce  any  person  does  business  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  under  any  name  other  than  his  own,  or 
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that  of  a  finn  or  copartnersliip  of  which  he  is  a 
inember,  .  .  .  does  business  under  any  name 

other  than  its  own,  or  if  there  be  any  concealment 
or  misrepresentations  as  to  the  ownership  or  con¬ 
trol  of  such  business,  or  if  there  be  any  conceal¬ 
ment  as  to  the  identity  of  the  manufacturer, 
.  .  .  of  any  article  sold  or  leased,  or  if  such 

person,  firm,  .  .  .  attempts  to  prevent  or  re¬ 
strict  competition  by  supplying  or  offering  to  sup¬ 
ply  such  article  without  a  charge  or  for  a  price 
at  or  below  the  cost  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  such  person,  firm,  .  .  .  shall  be  deemed 

guilty  of  unreasonable  restraint  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce. 

“Sec.  19.  That  anyone  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act  who,  in  order  to  prevent  or  restrict 
competition,  fixes  an  unreasonably  high  price 
upon  any  article  which  enters  into  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  an  article  which  is  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  other  article,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  unreasonable  restraint  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  .  .  . 

“Sec.  20.  That  the  commission  may  extend  the 
time  when  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply 
in  any  case  where  the  vendor,  licensor,  lessor,  or 
bailor  of  any  machinery,  tool,  implement,  or  ap¬ 
pliance  protected  by  patent  right  requires  the 
purchaser,  lessee,  licensee,  or  bailee  to  purchase 
or  hire  from  him  component  or  constituent  parts 
of  such  machine,  tool,  implement,  or  appliance 
which  such  vendee,  lessee,  licensee,  or  bailee  may 
thereafter  acquire  during  the  continuance  of  such 
patent  right;  and  may  also  extend  the  time  when 
the  provisions  of  this  act  may  apply  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  sole  agents  to  sell,  lease,  bail,  or 
furnish  any  article. 

“Sec.  21.  That  the  commission  shall  have  the 
power  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  inquire  into  and 
determine  whether  any  person,  firm,  .  .  .  has 

been  or  is  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  of  “an  act  to  protect  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopo¬ 
lies,”  .  .  .  or  of  any  law  of  the  United  States 
respecting  the  regulation  of  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  except  of  “an  act  to  regulate  com¬ 
merce.”  ...  If  the  commission  determines 
that  there  has  been  or  is  such  violation,  it  may 
(submit  all  of  its  information  relating  thereto  with 
its  determination  thereon  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  such  action  as  that  department  may 
determine  to  take ;  or  it  may  institute  in  its  own 
name  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  such 
suit  or  suits  as  are  authorized  by  this  act,  or  by 
“an  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,”  .  .  .  and 
in  any  suit  or  suits  so  instituted  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  the  rights 
and  remedies  shall  be  the  same  as  though  the 
suit  or  suits  had  been  instituted  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Justice ;  and  in  bringing  such  suit 
or  suits,  .  .  .  the  determination  of  the  com¬ 
mission  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  though  made 
by  Congress  itself. 

“Sec.  22.  That  whenever,  after  a  full  hearing 
upon  a  complaint  made  or  upon  its  own  initiative, 
the  commission  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any 
person,  firm,  .  .  .  has  violated  the  provisions 
of  this  act  or  of  “an  act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monop- 
lolies,”  .  .  .  the  commission  shall  order  such 
person,  firm,  ...  to  cease  and  desist  from 
tsuch  violation.  .  .  .  The  commission  shall  also 
[prescribe  rules  and  methods  for  the  conduct  of  the 
ousiness  of  such  person,  firm.  .  .  .  If,  at  the 
[expiration  of  a  time  fixed  by  the  commission, 

.  .  the  commission  shall  be  of  the  opinion 
hat  the  said  person,  firm,  .  .  .  has  continued 
o  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  of  “an 
ict  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  un- 
awful  restraints  and  monopolies,”  ...  or 
'that  it  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  rules  and 
nethods  prescribed  by  the  commission  .  .  . 
said  commission  is  authorized  to  forthwith  ap¬ 
point  a  receiver  to  take  charge  of  the  property  of 
said  person,  firm,  .  .  .  and  require  of  him 
such  bond  and  security  as  it  may  deem  proper. 
Such  receiver  .  .  .  shall  take  possession  of  the 
x)oks,  records,  and  assets  of  every  description  of 
such  person,  firm  .  .  .  and  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  name  of  the  commission.  .  .  . 

“The  appointment  of  a  receiver  as  provided  in 
his  section  shall  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
he  prosecution  of  any  criminal  suit  against  any 
nerson,  firm  .  .  .  brought  by  the  Department 
nf  Justice  or  by  the  commission  under  the  pro- 
j/isions  of  this  act.  .  .  . 

“Sec.  2.3.  That  whenever  any  corporation  or 
:  oint-stock  association  shall  have  been  or  shall  be 
olaced  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  .  .  .  the 
'■eceiver  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
j)f  such  corporation  ...  by  giving  notice 
ihereof  for  thirty  days  in  a  newspaper.  .  .  . 
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At  such  meeting  the  shareholders  shall  determine 
whether  they  will  elect  officers  for  the  corpora¬ 
tion  or  joint-stock  association,  who  will  conduct 
its  business  as  required  by  the  commission,  or 
whether  the  receiver  shall  be  continued  and  shall 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  such  corporation.  .  .  . 

In  case  the  said  meeting  shall,  by  the  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  stock  in  value  and  number  of 
shares,  determine  that  officers  shall  be  elected  to 
continue  the  business  of  said  corporation,  .  .  . 

the  said  meeting  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  elect 
officers,  .  .  .  and  whenever  such  officers  shall 
have  executed  and  filed  a  bond  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Industrial  Commission.  .  .  .  the  receiver 
shall  thereupon  deliver  to  such  officers  all  the 
property  of  such  corporation  and  thereupon  the 
said  receiver  shall  be  discharged.  .  .  .  The 
election  of  officers  and  the  resumption  of  business, 
as  herein  provided  for,  shall  not  in  any  wise 
interfere  with  any  subsequent  proceedings  by  the 
commission  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver 
.  .  .  or  joint-stock  association. 

“Sec.  24.  That  whenever  the  business  of  any 
person,  firm,  or  copartnership  shall  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  as  provided  in 
section  twenty-two  of  this  act,  or  whenever  the 
stockholders  of  a  corporation  or  joint-stock  as¬ 
sociation,  at  a  meeting  .  .  .  shall  have  de¬ 
termined  that  the  receiver  appointed  by  the  com¬ 
mission  shall  continue  and  wind  up  the  affairs  of 
such  corporation  or  joint-stock  association,  or 
whenever  such  majority  fails  to  appear  and  vote 
at  such  meeting,  .  .  .  said  receiver  shall  give 

notice  to  the  creditors  of  such  person,  firm, 

.  .  .  of  a  time  and  place  .  .  .  when  he 
will  receive  and  hear  proof  on  the  part  of  the 
creditors  .  .  .  ;  and  the  receiver  shall  in  the 

meantime  proceed  to  collect  all  debts,  dues, 

.  .  .  and  if  any  part  of  the  property  .  .  . 
consists  of  real  estate  he  shall  apply  to  the  United 
States  district  court  in  and  for  the  state  .  .  . 
for  an  order  for  the  sale  of  such  real  estate. 
.  .  .  All  other  property  of  the  said  person, 
firm,  .  .  .  shall  be  sold  under  the  direction  of 
the  commission.  .  .  .  After  the  sale  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  ...  of  said  person,  firm,  .  .  .  said  re¬ 
ceiver  shall  then  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  as¬ 
sets  ...  as  follows : 

“First.  To  pay  the  expenses  of  the  execution 
of  the  trust. 

“Second.  To  pay  the  debts.  .  .  . 

“Third.  The  balance  ratably  among  the  own¬ 
ers  of  or  stockholders  or  shareholders  in  such 
business  in  proportion  to  the  interest  of  each. 

“Sec.  25.  That  any  person,  firm,  .  .  .  who 
knowingly  fails  or  neglects  to  obey  any  order  of 
the  Industrial  Commission  ...  or  who 
knowingly  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  .  .  .  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  $5,000  for  each  offense.  Every  distinct 
violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense,  and  in  case 
of  a  continuing  violation  each  day  shall  be  deemed 
a  separate  offense.  .  .  . 

“Sec.  26.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated 
.  .  .  $200,000 :  Provided,  that  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary  shall  become  immediately 
available.  .  .  . 

Sec.  27.  That  all  laws  ...  in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


Department — 

New  York  Public  Library . 

Brooklyn  Public  Library . 

Queens  Public  Library . 

Appellate  Division,  Superior  Court . 

Staten  Island  Association  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Police  . 

Park  (Man.  and  Richmond) . 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art . 

Aquarium  . 

American  Museum  of  Natural  Histqry . 

Park  (The  Bronx) . 

Botanical  Garden  . 

Zoological  Garden  . 

Park  (Queens)  . 

Park  (Brooklyn)  . 

Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences . 

Botanical  Garden  (Brooklyn) . 

Sheriff,  New  York  County . 

Sheriff,  Richmond  County . 

Street  Cleaning  . 

Corrections  . 

President,  Manhattan  . 

President,  The  Bronx  . 

President,  Queens  . 

President,  Richmond  . 

President,  Brooklyn  . 

Docks  and  Ferries . 

Public  Charities  . 

Health  . 

Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals . . . 

Board  of  Education . 

Bridge  . 

Fire  . 

College,  City  of  New  York . 

Armory  Board  . 

Normal  College  . 

Board  of  Inebriety . . 

Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity . 


“Sec.  28.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and 
be  ill  force  from  and  after  its  approval  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.” 


Care  of  Safety  Lamps. 


Two  disasters  have  occurred  within  recent 
months  due  to  certain  defects  in  miners’  safety 
lamps.  The  lamps  were  of  the  modern  naphtha 
or  gasoline  burning  type  with  double  gauze, 
shield  and  glass  globe.  Each  lamp  caused  an 
ignition  of  gas  within  a  mine;  in  one  case  a 
dozen  men  were  killed,  and  in  the  other  case 
several  men  were  severely  burned. 

The'first  explosion  resulted  from  the  parts  of 
the  lamp  being  improperly  assembled,  the  top 
asbestos  gasket  being  doubled  upon  itself,  so  that 
a  part  of  the  glass  was  not  in  contact  with  the 
gasket,  and  an  open  space  was  left  between  the 
top  of  the  glass  and  the  gauze.  When  this 
lighted  lamp  was  inserted  into  an  explosion  mix¬ 
ture  of  gas  and  air,  the  gas  flamed  within  the 
lamp  and  ignited  the  gaseous  mixture  outside  of 
the  lamp. 

The  second  explosion  also  resulted  from  a  lamp 
being  improperly  assembled.  In  this  case  the 
pull-bar  which  operates  the  scratcher  for  ig¬ 
niting  the  match  that  lights  the  wick  was  left 
out  of  the  lamp.  The  lamp  when  lighted  and 
placed  in  an  explosive  mixture  of  air  and  gas 
in  every  case  i.gnited  the  gaseous  mixture  out¬ 
side  of  the  lamp. 

A  number  of  miners’  safety  lamps  have  been 
found  in  use  in  gaseous  mines  with  the  pull- 
bar  removed.  To  remove  the  pull-bar  is  a  most 
dangerous  practice,  and  should  not  be  allowed, 
since  it  renders  the  lamp  just  as  dangerous  as 
an  open-flame  lamp. 

At  one  mine  where  safety  lamps  with  mag¬ 
netic  locks  are  used,  fine  holes  were  detected  in 
the  bases  of  several  lamps.  These  holes  had  been 
drilled  so  that  the  lamps  could  be  opened  in  the 
mine  by  the  use  of  a  pin  or  needle,  thus  nulli¬ 
fying  the  safety  value  of  the  magnetic  locks. 

Lamps  should  be  carefully  examined  when 
they  are  turned  in  at  the  end  of  the  shift,  as  well 
as  when  they  are  given  out,  in  order  that  the 
miner  or  other  employe  may  be  held  accountable 
for  any  alteration  or  damage  to  his  lamp. 


New  York’s  Fuel  Bill. 


For  this  year’s  fuel  bill  for  the  city  depart¬ 
ments,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York  has 
appropriated  $2,241,044.13,  as  compared  with  $2,- 
061,386.82  for  1912,  and  $1,899,663.42  expended  in 

1911. 

In  addition  to  these  amounts,  which  appear  in 
the  budget  for  this  year,  the  department  of  water 
supply,  gas  and  electricity  has  asked  for  $402,- 
928.00  for  purposes  of  collection  and  storage, 
pumping  and  distribution  in  Brooklyn.  For  last 
year  $242,720  were  allowed  for  these  purposes, 
and  in  the  previous  year  the  department  ex¬ 
pended  $523,999.61  for  pumping  and  distribution. 

The  allowances  made  to  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  together  with  the  allowances  made  for 

1912,  and  the  amount  expended  in  1911,  follow : 


Allowed,  1913 

Allowed,  1912 

Expended,  1911 

$  14,000.00 

$  13,850.00 

$  13,736.09 

9,671,25 

9,500.00 

8,496.86 

1,975.00 

1,975.00 

1,741.24 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

1,393.00 

130.00 

121.00 

66.00 

52,800.00 

51,951.26 

47,309.43 

15,495.00 

17,250.00 

15,851.07 

13,650.00 

10,400.00 

13,345.19 

4,550.00 

4,500.00 

4,276.03 

8,500.00 

8,500.00 

8,648.99 

4,855.20 

4,000.00 

3,979.90 

12,000.00 

12,000.00 

10,968.00 

9,525.00 

8,500.00 

6,800.00 

3,000.00 

1,950.00 

13,146.45 

13,075.00 

12,659.14 

6,825.00 

6,825.00 

6,226.52 

.<100. on  .  . 

650.00 

1,000.00 

612.00 

1,400.00 

1,400.00 

1,282.00 

11,479.75 

9,735.00 

10,913.12 

100,000.00 

110,000.00 

104,349.30 

45,000.00 

60,000.00 

53,875.89 

7,227.82 

6,722.60 

7,779.30 

20,730.00 

17,000.00 

14,846.23 

7,911.20 

7,000  00 

7,140.65 

67,607.20 

62,800.00 

68,281.62 

386,035.00 

358,220.00 

304,842.87 

228,895.00 

215,000.00 

201,697.36 

94,856.00 

74,380.00 

68,670.70 

82,752.60 

77,500.00 

74,809.28 

648,087.36 

561,939.07 

625,130.95 

9,723.00 

7,193.00 

16,499.06 

152,852.50 

152,050.00 

120,795.22 

30,080.00 

26,350.00 

23,909.00 

DO  7R1  7.f;  .  . 

1,301.15 

2,500.00 

1,764.20 

*r9.  00  .  . 

151,080.00 

144,600.00 

146,967.23 

$2,241,044.13 

$2,061,388.82 

$1,899,663.43 
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Live  Topics  in  the 


The  Reading  Coal  Company  has  decided  to 
build  two  new  breakers,  one  at  Brookside  and 
the  other  at  West  Brookside,  Schuylkill 
county. 

The  Lehie-h  Valley  Coal  Company  is  making- 
arrangements  to  open  a  new  stripping  situ¬ 
ated  near  Hazleton.  Contracts  are  to  be 
awarded  at  an  early  date. 

News  has  been  received  in  Scranton  of  the 
death  of  Frederick  V.  Humbert,  formerly  a 
coal  operator  in  that  city  and  at  the  head  of 
the  Humbert  Coal  Company.  He  died  in 
Florida. 

Fred  M.  Chase,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Coal  Company,  has  been  chosen  a  director 
of  the  Markle  Banking  &  Trust  Company,  of 
that  city. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  the  North 
Franklin  and  Kathryn  collieries  at  Shamokm 
have  decided  that  in  the  future  they  would 
contribute  to  the  relatives  of  those  killed  in 
the  mines. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  is 
organizing  a  welfare  club  among  its  employes. 
The  object  is  to  promote  a  better  feeling 
among  the  men  and  to  assist  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  accidents. 

The  state  railroad  commission  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  rate  per  ton  for  coal  from 
the  Clearfield  region  to  Lancaster  and  points 
between  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  should  not 
exceed  $1.40  per  gross  ton. 

Charles  Dorrance,  Jr.,  of  Lansford,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  briquet  plant,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Company’s  collieries  throughout 
Carbon  and  Schuylkill  counties. 

Neil  McHugh,  foreman  at  the  Courtdale  col¬ 
liery  of  the  Kingston  Coal  Company,  has  been 
made  general  superintendent  of  the  Hadleigh 
colliery,  operated  by  the  same  corporation. 
His  successor  has  not  been  chosen. 

The  Dauphin  county  commissioners  have 
announced  a  proposed  increase  in  the  valuation 
of  some  of  the  coal  lands  in  the  Lykens  Val¬ 
ley  to  $200  an  acre.  These  coal  lands  have 
been  assessed  as  low  as  $47  per  acre. 

Right  Honorable  David  Lloyd-George,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  of  Great  Britain,  will 
visit  his  cousin  in  Shamokin  this  September. 
His  relative  is  the  wife  of  David  J.  Roderick, 
state  mine  inspector. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Healey  Coal  Company  of  Plains,  the 
following  directors  were  elected:  George  N. 
Campbell,  M.  J.  Colligan,  John  Downing,  D.  J. 
Campbell,  Philip  Reilly,  M.  J.  Healey,  John 
Colligan  and  A.  J.  McHugh. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  has  defi¬ 
nitely  decided  upon  the  erection  of  an  office 
building  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  company, 
to  be  erected  on  North  River  street,  Wilkes- 
Barre.  The  structure  will  be  six  stories  high, 
sixty  feet  wide  and  12'0  deep. 

The  appeal  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  assessment  on  coal  lands  in  Haz¬ 
leton  has  been  dismissed  by  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
vision  of  Taxes  and  Appeals,  which  means  that 
the  assessment  has  been  permitted  to  remain 
at  $2,000  per  acre. 

A  decree  of  dissolution  was  entered  in  the 
court  at  Scranton  by  representatives  of  the 
Lancliffe  Coal  Company,  which  operated  a  col¬ 
liery  in  Luzerne  county,  and  had  its  principal 
offices  in  Scranton.  The  company  ceased  oper¬ 
ations  '  sometime  ago. 

Instructions  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  were  given  to  the  jury  in  the  damage 
suit  of  Mary  Markey,  of  Ashley,  against  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company.  The  plaintiff’s 
son  died  as  the  result  of  injuries  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  mine  on  May  10,  1908. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Comoany  is 
securing  rights  of  way  for  its  electrical  trans¬ 
mission  lines  through  Lehigh  county.  The 
company  expects  to  develop  110,000  volts  at  its 
power  house,  -which  is  next  to  the  Nia^^ara 
Falls  enterprise  which  developes  125,000  volts. 

The  diamond  jubilee  anniversary  of  the  first 
coal  mining  in  Lykens  valley  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  residents  of  the  valley  on  June 
30.  The  board  of  trade  of  Lykens  will  have 


Anthracite  Field. 


charge  of  the  celebrations.  The  board  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  Chautauqua  lectures  as  the 
most  inspirational  exercises. 

M.  J.  Healey,  a  coal  operator  of  Plains, 
has  finished  negotiations  for  the  transfer  of 
his  interests  in  the  Stark  holding  recently 
purchased  by  the  Madeira  Hill  Company  to 
that  concern,  ending  a  suit  which  he  had 
brought  to  effect  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
money  earned. 

On  a  petition  filed  by  W.  H.  M.  Oram,  of 
Shamokin.  the  court  has  granted  the  Mineral 
Railroad  &  Mining  Company  a  preliminary  in¬ 
junction  against  Treasurer  William  Dane,  of 
Coal  township,  to  restrain  him  from  selling 
property  levied  upon  at  the  Luke  Fidler  col¬ 
liery.  The  order  was  to  secure  unpaid  taxes. 

Following  a  little  bit  of  good  advice  on  the 
part  of  their  union  leaders,  7,000  miners,  who 
quit  work  last  Saturday  morning  because  en¬ 
gineers  in  eight  mines  had  refused  to  join 
their  union,  returned  to  work  Monday  morn- 
ino-.  The  strikers  walked  out  of  eight  col¬ 
lieries  of  the  Lackawanna  Coal  Company  in 
Scranton.  For  a  while  the  strike  threatened 
to  assume  serious  proportions,  but  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  operators  and  the 
union  leaders  smoothed  the  difficulties  out. 

Because  of  the  inability  of  the  plaintiff  to 
produce  evidence  in  support  of  a  material  fact 
led  to  the  entering  of  a  non-suit  in  the  $25,000 
damage  suit  of  the  children  of  James  Ryan, 
of  Duryea,  against  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company.  Mr.  Ryan  fell  into  an  air  shaft  of 
the  company,  suffering  fatal  injuries.  It  was 
contended  by  the  plaintiff  that  the  company 
was  negligent  in  not  protecting  the  shaft. 


Late  last  week  bankers  interested  in  the  merg¬ 
ing  of  the  two  retail  companies  in  New  York 
City,  Burns  Brothers  and  Curtis-Blaisdell  Com¬ 
pany,  announced  the  completion  of  the  plans  as 
to  the  financing  of  the  new  company,  to  be  known 
as  Burns  Brothers.  The  bankers  interested  were 
Ladenburg,  Thalman  &  Co.  and  Spencer  Trask 
&  Co. 

The  new  company  is  a  New  Jersey  corpora¬ 
tion.  It  is  capitalized  at  $7,500,000,  with  no 
bonded  indebtedness.  Authorized  and  issued 
stock  is  as  follows:  Preferred,  seven  per  cent 
cumulative,  $2,000,000;  common  stock,  $5,500,- 
000.  .  . 

The  bankers  announced  the  sale  of  a  limited 
number  of  shares  of  the  preferred  at  par.  The 
preferred  stock  is  redeemable  in  whole  or  in  part 
at  the  option  of  the  company  at  any  time  after 
February  1,  191G,  at  $120  per  share  and  accrued 
and  accruing  dividends. 

The  bankers,  in  their  advertisements  for  the 
sale  of  the  preferred  stock,  state : 

“The  salient  features  of  this  preferred  stock 
are  set  forth  in  a  letter  from  M.  F.  Burns,  Esq.,, 
president  of  the  company,  and  are  summarized  as 
follows ; 

1.  “Burns  Bros.,  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and 
retail  coal  business  in  Greater  New  York,  has 
acquired  all  the  properties  and  assets  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Burns  Bros.,  established  in  1881,  and  the 
Curtiss-Blaisdell  Company,  organized  in  1908. 
In  1912  the  business  of  the  combined  companies 
aggregated  2,800,000  tons  of  coal,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  consolidation  will  result  in  aver¬ 
age  sales  of  upwards  of  3,000,000  tons  per  annum. 

2.  “Total  net  tangible  assets  of  consolidated 
companies,  as  of  September  30,  1912  (after  lib¬ 
eral  allowance  for  depreciation),  $2,487,309.  These 
figures  include  only  the  salvage  value  of  coal 
pockets  and  machinery,  carried  in  the  balance 
sheet  at  $269,000,  compared  with  an  appraised 
value  of  $1,029,100,  the  difference,  $760,100,  hav¬ 
ing  been  transferred  to  the  item,  good-will, 
leases  and  contracts. 

3.  “For  the  five  years  ended  March  31,  1912, 
net  earnings  of  the  former  Burns  Brothers  alone 
(after  liberal  allowance  for  depreciation)  aver¬ 
aged  $491,288  per  annum,  equal  to  three  and  one- 
half  times  the  annual  dividend  requirement  on 
the  $2,000,000  seven  per  cent  preferred  stock  of 
the  new  company. 

4.  “For  the  twelve  months  ended  December 
31,  1912,  the  tonnage  has  been  considerably  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  average  earnings  per  ton  of 
previous  years  fully  maintained. 


which  is  located  close  to  a  path  used  by 
miners.  The  defense  contended  that  he  had 
no  right  to  take  this  path  and  that  the  proper 
route  was  along  the  public  highways. 

The  Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes  and  Ap¬ 
peals,  which  has  been  in  Carbondale,  has  in¬ 
structed  the  city  assessors  to  increase  the  as¬ 
sessment  on  all  coal  lands  from  $35  per  foot 
acre  to  $50.  The  triennial  assessment  recently 
completed  shows  a  total  valuation  of  $3,374,- 
715,  which  is  an  increase  of  $45,598  over  the 
assessment  of  three  years  ago. 

T.  Ellsworth  Davies,  the  Scranton  engineer 
who  assisted  the  Luzerne  county  officials  in 
the  coal  suit  against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company  and  who  placed  such  remarkable 
values  on  the  coal  lands,  has  been  discharged 
by  the  Luzerne  county  assessors.  There  has 
been  dissatisfaction  about  Davies  for  some 
time  and  it  is  understood  the  county  authori¬ 
ties  were  unaole  to  make  a  contract  with  him 
that  would  benefit  the  taxpayers.  Davies  and 
other  coal  experts  engaged  by  the  county  in 
the  case  cost  nearly  $5,000.  During  the  trial 
Davies  sprung  some  startling  sensations.  One 
of  them  was  that  about  1,000  acres  of  coal  in 
Wilkes-Barre  were  not  assessed,  and  that  the 
area  of  that  city  is  six  and  two-tenths  square 
miles  instead  of  four  and  eight-tenths  as  has 
been  supposed.  In  his  report  to  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  county  commissioners,  Davies  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  value  placed  on  coal  in  that 
county  be  almost  doubled.  The  present  value 
is  $150  per  foot  acre  which  Davies  declared  is 
higher  than  is  being  received  in  any  of  the 
coal  counties  of  the  state.  In  his  report  he 
described  the  coal  in  the  squeezed  areas  with 
the  rest.  This  coal  has  never  been  considered 
for  assessment  purposes  in  other  years.  Act¬ 
ing  on  his  report  the  commissioners  voted  to 
assess  the  coal  in  the  squeezed  areas. 


5.  “Through  the  operation  of  a  special  reserve 
fund  to  be  set  apart  out  of  surplus  and  net 
profits,  it  is  estimated  that  the  above  issue  of 
$2,000,000  seven  per  cent  preferred  stock  will  be 
retired  within  sixteen  years. 

6.  “The  consolidation  of  the  properties  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  increased  efficiency  and  im¬ 
portant  economies  in  operation,  while  the  increase 
in  tonnage  should  add  substantially  to  the  future 
net  earnings  of  the  new  company. 

7.  “The  charter  contains  strong  provisions  for 
the  safeguarding  of  the  preferred  stock. 

“The  properties  have  been  appraised  by  J.  R. 
Beetem,  Esq.,  general  manager,  George  B.  New¬ 
ton  Coal  Company,  Philadelphia,  and  by  Robert 
McGregor,  Esq.,  marine  surveyor.  New  York. 
The  books  and  accounts  have  been  examined  by 
Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.” 

Shares  of  preferred  to  the  amount  of  $500,000, 
were  offered  in  London  on  Saturday,  and  were 
oversubscribed  five  times.  Up  to  this  time  none 
of  the  common  stock  has  been  put  on  public 
sale. 

The  reasons  for  the  merging  of  the  two  larg¬ 
est  retail  companies  in  New  York  City  have 
already  been  set  forth  in  this  paper.  For  the 
last  five  years.  Burns  Brothers  have  done  a  busi¬ 
ness  averaging  1,800,000  tons  per  annum.  The 
Curtis-Blaisdell  (Company,  for  the  same  period, 
averaged  900,000  tons  per  annum.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  gross  sales  of 
the  new  company  will  run  close  to 
3,000,000  tons  per  annum,  and  that  many 
economies  in  the  operation  of  the  business  will 
be  affected.  There  will  be  changes  in  the  de¬ 
livery  system,  so  that  duplicate  hauls  will  be 
avoided.  The  new  company  operates  twenty-one 
yards  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City. 
The  value  of  the  company’s  yards  and  equipment 
alone  is  way  above  the  million  mark.  The  value 
of  the  wagons,  trucks,  barges,  horses,  etc.,  run 
near  the  million  mark.  The  company  has  also 
some  very  valuable  leases. 

The  management  of  the  company  will  remain 
as  announced  some  weeks  ago,  when  the  first 
news  of  the  merger  was  made  public.  M.  F. 
Burns  is  president,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will 
continue  to  give  the  company  the  same  close  at¬ 
tention  that  was  responsible  for  making  the  old 
Burns  Brothers  the  largest  retailers  on  earth. 
There  are  four  vice-presidents,  Frank  Burns,  A.  M. 
Henry,  G.  D.  Curtis  and  Solomon  Schatzkin.  Of 
these.  Grove  D.  Curtis  comes  from  the  old  Cur¬ 
tis-Blaisdell  organization.  George  T.  Weaver, 
also  of  the  Curtis-Blaisdell  Company,  is  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  new  company. 


Details  of  the  Retail  Merger  in  New  York  City. 
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Concerning  the  Interview  with  D.  A.  Thomas. 


“Under  the  head  of  “special  correspond¬ 
ence,”  The  Black  Diamond  calmly  appropriates 
in  its  entirety  the  ‘American’s’  story  of  the 
arrival  of  D.  A.  Thomas,  the  Welsh  operator, 
naively  substituting  for  the  phrase,  “When 
tlie  American  man  met  Mr.  Thomas  down 
the  bay,”  the  words,  “When  the  Black  Dia¬ 
mond  man  met  Mr.  Thomas  down  the  bay.” 
Quite  enterprising  isn’t  it?” 

It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  say  that  this 
paragraph  appeared  in  the  “editorial  notes”  of 
the  Coal  Trade  Journal  of  January  29.  Appear¬ 
ing  as  an  editorial  expression,  the  paragraph 
was  written  by  the  editor  or  appeared  with 
his  consent.  It  makes  no  difference  which 
is  true.  The  responsibility  is  direct  and  can¬ 
not  be  evaded  by  any  declaration  that  it  was 
contributed  by  an  irresponsible  office  assist¬ 
ant. 

This  is  important  for  the  reason  that  the 
paragraph  both  by  direct  assertion  and  in¬ 
tended  inference  is  a  lie.  The  editor  printed 
it  knowing  it  was  wholly  untrue,  or,  he  pub¬ 
lished  it  without  investigation,  and  thus 
showed  a  wanton  disregard  for  the  truth  as  for 
any  injury  to  us  which  his  statement  might 
entail.  From  the  standpoint  of  honorable 
journalism,  it  is  equally  reprehensible  to  lie 
knowingly  or  to  misrepresent  through  care¬ 
lessness  or  laziness.  The  editor  of  the  Coal 
Trade  Journal  is  at  liberty  to  elect  which  of 
the  two  offenses  he  stands  charged  with  hav¬ 
ing  committed. 

Having  presented  the  Coal  Trade  Journal’s 
version  of  a  circumstance,  we  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  facts  in  the  case,  which  facts 
can  be  testified  to  by  a  score  of  dependable 
witnesses.  When  Mr.  Thomas  was  on  the 
Atlantic,  bound  for  this  country,  instructions 
were  sent  from  the  home  office  to  the  eastern 
manager  of  The  Black  Diamond — R.  M.  Bryan 
— to  see  him  and  obtain  any  statement  he 
might  be  disposed  to  make.  Mr.  Bryan  was 
permitted  to  use  his  discretion  as  to  how  this 
should  be  done.  Under  instructions  from  the 
home  office,  Mr.  Bryan  might  have  remained 
in  New  York  on  Sunday  and  might  have  seen 
Mr.  Thomas  at  any  time  up  to  Wednesday. 
The  only  thing  exacted  of  him  was  what  is 
exacted  in  every  newspaper  office,  namely  that 
the  “story”  must  be  in  in  time  for  the  next 
issue,  which  did  not  go  to  press  until  Friday. 
Mr.  Bryan  had  no  need  to  “make  good”  with 
the  home  office  by  writing  into  his  account 
any  misleading  phrase.  For  reasons  of  his 
own,  Mr.  Bryan  responded  to  the  instructions 
of  the  home  office  in  his  own  way.  He  gave 
his  Sunday  to  the  pleasurable  task  of  meet¬ 
ing  Mr.  Thomas,  encountering  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  the  raw  winds  of  a  cold  January  day  on 
the  bay.  He  made  the  trip  in  the  revenue 
cutter — for  which  he  previously  had  to  obtain 
a  pass — and  met  the  Mauretania.  On  Monday, 
the  home  office  in  Chicago  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Bryan  telling  of  the  trip.  This  let- 
ler  was  written  before  the  daily  newspaper  in 
question  was  printed  and  was  received  in  Chi¬ 
cago  before  any  New  York  papers  of  Monday 
could  possibly  reach  the  city.  That  letter 
and  two  subsequent  references  to  it  are  on 
file  in  this  office. 

It  is  true  that  certain  quotations  in  our  ar¬ 
ticle  of  Saturday  and  in  the  newspaper  article 
of  Monday  are  identical.  That  came  about  in 
this  way:  Mr.  Thomas,  when  he  goes  on  rec¬ 
ord  in  print,  has  the  Englishman’s  fondness 
for  having  his  ideas  clothed  in  his  own  words 
rather  than  in  the  words  of  another.  Being 
so  inclined,  he  insisted  that  he  must  see  and 
approve  any  statements  credited  to  him.  Mr. 
Bryan  wrote  out  his  quotations  of  Mr.  Thomas 
and  they  were  approved. 

In  submitting  his  article  to  the  home  office, 
Mr.  Bryan  said  in  a  note  to  the  editor:  “If 
you  can  trim  or  style  this  article  up,  do  so. 
Do  not,  change  any  of  Mr.  Thomas’  statements 
as  I  must  keep  faith  with  him.”  This  note  is 
in  Mr.  Bryan’s  handwriting  and  bears  the 
date  of  January  21.  It  was,  then,  Mr.  Bryan 
who  obtained  the  original  interview  with  Mr. 
riiomas. 

Returning  to  New  York  with  tlie  only  ap¬ 
proved  statement  from  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Bryan 


permitted  The  American  to  use  some  of  his 
material.  That  paper  got  everything  it  had, 
practically,  from  him,  including  the  approved 
statements  from  Mr.  Thomas.  It  also  got 
some  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  observations  upon  the 
bearing  of  the  visitor  and  his  standing  in 
his  home  community.  In  fact,  Mr.  Bryan 
wrote  into  his  article  some  things  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  an  average  reporter 
to  get  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Thomas’  modesty. 
Such  statements  were  possible  only  because, 
six  months  previously,  Mr.  Bryan  had  visited 
England  to  study  coal  conditions  where  he 
had  learned  of  Mr.  Thomas  and  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  which  he  owns.  Such  valuable  material. 
The  American  was,  no  doubt,  very  glad  to  get 
and  that  paper  certainly  made  liberal  use  of  it. 

Also,  it  seems,  the  Coal  Trade  Journal  was 
perfectly  willing  to  make  third-hand  use  of 
Mr.  Bryan’s  information.  What  The  American 
got  from  Mr.  Bryan,  the  Coal  Trade  Journal 
evidently  got  from  The  American,  thus  ac¬ 
counting  for  its  familiarity  with  the  article 
which  that  paper  published.  The  following- 


paragraphs  taken  from 
the  Coal  Trade  Journal 
suggestion : 

What  the  New  York 

American  Printed 
January  20. 

The  largest  operator 
In  Welsh  coal  and  also 
one  of  the  largest  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  export  coal 
trade  of  the  world  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  Maure¬ 
tania  yesterday.  He 
is  D.  A.  Thomas,  at 
the  head  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Cam¬ 
brian  Syndicate,  which 
controls,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  produc¬ 
tion,  sale,  transporta¬ 
tion  and,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  final  dis¬ 
tribution  of  more  than 
6,000,000  tons  of  coal 
annually. 


Mr.  Thomas  is  mak¬ 
ing  his  first  visit  to 
America,  and  he  re¬ 
marked  to  the  New 
York  American  as  the 
steamer  made  h  e  r 
way  up  the  bay  that 
he,  like  Columbus,  was 
on  a  voyage  of  discov¬ 
ery. 

It  has  been  stated 
that  he  would  come 
here  to  buy  up  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  t  h  o  u  - 
sand  acres  of  West 
Virginia  and  K  e  n  - 
tucky  coal  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  future  supply  of 
coal  to  protect  the 
immense  coal  con¬ 
suming  interests  he 
represents,  principally 
in  South  America. 

Another  report  was 
that  because  of  the 
groiving  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  coal  in  England, 
which  zvas  materially 
increased  by  the  strike 
of  last  March,  Eng¬ 
lish  coal  men,  who 
now  control  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  of  the 
world,  may  lose  much 
of  it  to  American 
coal. 


"he  American  and  from 
will  make  their  own 


What  the  Coal  Trade 

Journal  Printed 
January  22. 

An  interesting  event 
in  the  history  of  the 
American  coal  trade 
is  the  visit  to  this 
country  of  David  A. 
Thomas,  the  largest 
operator  in  Welsh  coal 
and  also  one  oi  the 
largest  factors  in  the 
export  coal  trade  of  the 
loorld.  Mr.  Thomas 
arrived  in  New  York 
on  Sunday,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  inter¬ 
view  at  his  hotel  told 
us  that  he  intended  to 
stay  in  New  York  a 
few  days  and  then  go 
down  to  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  eastern 
Kentucky  to  spend  a 
fortnight  investigat¬ 
ing  various  properties 
in  that  section  to 
which  his  attention 
has  been  called. 
After  that  he  will  re¬ 
turn  to  New  York  for 
a  few  days  to  think 
over  what  he  has 
seen  and  heard. 

While  it  has  been 
intimated  that  the 
growing  cost  of  Brit¬ 
ish  coal  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for 
tonnage  m  foreign 
parts  makes  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  American 
coal  for  the  export 
trade  a  vital  matter, 
Mr.  Thomas  is  natur¬ 
ally  rather  non-com¬ 
mittal  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  expressing  him¬ 
self  as  being  on  a  voy¬ 
age  of  discovery,  to  be 
governed  in  his  future 
course  by  what  he  as¬ 
certains  in  regard  to 
the  practical  features 
of  the  situation. 


His  comp  anions 
are  T.  J.  Callaghan, 
chairman  of  the  Gla¬ 
morgan  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  identified  with 
the  Cambrian  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  W.  A. 
Macknight,  of  Gueret, 
Gait  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
London,  who  are 
large  exporters  of 
coal  and  owners  of 
ships  engaged  in  the 
coal  trade. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  a 
prominent  figure  in 
British  trade  and 
politics.  For  twenty- 
two  years  he  was  a 
member  of  P  a  r  1  i  a  - 
ment,  representing  a 
mining  constituency. 
Though  the  leading 
mine  owner  and  the 
representative  of  the 
colliery  owners  in  all 
disputes  with  labor, 
he  stands  very  close 
to  the  miners.  In 
manner  he  is  most 
democratic.  H  e  i  s 
fifty-five  years  old, 
but  looks  younger. 


Mr.  Thomas  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on 
coal. 

He  took  a  very  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  coal 
strike  in  England  last 
March,  acting  as 
spokesman  for  the 
colliery  owners  in  the 
House  of  Commons 
when  the  Minimum 
Wage  bill  was  under 
discussion. 


Accompanying  Mr. 
Thomas  are  T.  J.  Cal¬ 
laghan,  chairman  of 
the  Glamorgan  Coal 
Company,  and  W.  A. 
Macknight,  of  Gueret, 
G  a  r  t  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
prominent  factors  in 
the  Welsh  coal  trade, 
who  are  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in 
business. 


For  a  number  of 
years  Mr.  Thomas 
was  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  British  poli¬ 
tics,  being  a  member 
of  Parliament  for  22 
years.  He  is  now 
about  55  years  of  age, 
and  since  retiring 
from  political  activi¬ 
ties  has  been  very 
much  interested  in 
coal,  telling  us  that 
he  finds  the  vast 
problems  of  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  business 
proposition.  He  is  a 
man  democratic  i  n 
manner,  and  reports 
which  preceded  him 
from  the  other  side 
state  that  he  has  al¬ 
ways  been  very  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  men  in 
his  emplo’^  it  being  a 
mining  constituency 
that  he  represented4in 
Parliament.  He 
speaks  with  a  mild, 
yet  convincing  voice, 
very  much  like  Henry 
C.  Frick. 

In  Great  Britain  Mr. 
Thomas  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  au¬ 
thorities  on  coal,  and 
it  may  be  recalled  that 
he  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  settlement 
of  the  coal  strike  in 
England  last  March, 
acting  as  spokesman 
for  the  colliery  owners 
in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  when  the  mini¬ 
mum  zvage  bill  was 
under  discussion. 


It  might  be  remarked  that  the  editor  of  the 
Coal  Trade  Journal  was  not  “down  the  bay”  to 
meet  Mr.  Thomas  or  he  would  have  known 
that  The  Black  Di.amond  was  represented  as 
said. 

Those  responsible  for  the  Coal  Trade  Jour¬ 
nal  have  given  the  impression  that  they  pride 
themselves  on  their  ability  to  say  disagreeable,  in¬ 
sinuating  or  outright  abusive  things  about 
persons,  concerns  or  competitors  who,  in  any 
way  make  it  hard  for  them  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  easily  by  publishing  a  coal  journal.  The 
Black  Diamond  by  steadily  improving  its  stand¬ 
ard.  naturally  makes  it  harder  work  for  other 
coal  papers  to  keep  the  pace.  This  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  men  who  love  their  ease,  even  in 
business.  Realizing  that  they  must  work 
liarder  or  be  satisfied  with  less,  they  seem  to 
have  grown  peevish  and  with  increasing  viru¬ 
lence  have  attacked  this  paper,  trying  to  tear 
it  down,  first  by  ignorant  criticisms  and  as  a 
last  resort  by  outright  misrepresentations. 
This  last  outbreak  might  almost  be  styled  the 
extreme  of  desperation;  the  next  stage  is  the 
feminine  tears  of  impotent  rage.  We  will 
probably  get  that  in  the  next  issue. 


The  Racine  Gas  &  Electric  Company  of 
Racine,  Wis.,  has  placed  an  order  with  the 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  engineers  and 
contractors,  Chicago,  for  a  large  coal  dock 
bridge  for  the  storing  of  coal  at  Racine  and 
the  handling  of  the  same  mechanically.  The 
contract  price  is  approximately  $75,000.  Rob¬ 
erts  &  Schaefer  Company  have  also  secured  a 
contract  this  week  from  the  Alpine  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  for  a  complete  coal  min¬ 
ing  plant  at  that  point. 
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Coal  Switching  Charges. 

As  cities  grow  and  as  railroad  traffic 
grows,  the  carriers  seem  to  be  inclined  to 
increase  their  switching  charges.  They  say 
that  this  is  necessary  to  cover  their  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  doing  business  inside  the 
cities.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  railroad  officials  we  insist  that 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this  should  be  true ; 
the  greater  the  volume  of  business  handled 
in  narrow  quarters,  the  lower  should  be 
the  cost  of  handling.  It  is  true  in  every¬ 
thing  else.  It  should  be  true  of  railroads. 
On  this  account  we  would  suggest  that 
rather  than  ask  the  shippers  and  consignees 
t('  pay  an  ever  increasing  terminal  charge, 
the  railroads  should  improve  their  methods 
and  thus  vastly  decrease  their  cost  of 
handling  freight. 

The  railroads  say,  in  defense  of  their  ad¬ 
vanced  rates  that  city  real  estate  is  growing 
in  value;  that  city  wages  are  higher  than 
in  the  country,  and  that  because  of  terminal 
congestion,  traffic  moves  slowly.  That  is 
true,  but  it  is  true  of  every  other  business 
which  crowds  into  big  cities  because  there 
only  can  a  big  volume  of  business  be  done 
at  a  low  cort.  By  making  the  claim  that 
a  growing  volume  of  business  increases  the 
cost,  the  railways  convict  themselves. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  railroad  state¬ 


ment:  “We  ought  to  have  and  must  have 
more  money  for  handling  this  business,”  is 
a  confession  of  plain  incompetence. 

Let  us  look  at  the  subject  critically.  In 
its  recent  hearing  an  official  of  the  St. 
Paul  Railroad  made  the  statement  that  it 
took  his  railroad  seven  days  to  switch  a 
car  of  coal  to  a  coal  yard  located  in  Edge- 
water,  seven  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
city.  That  is,  in  going  out  and  back,  the 
car  traveled  fourteen  miles  and  consumed 
in  the  journey  seven  days.  That  “speed” 
is  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,  or  one  mile  in  twelve  hours.  That  is, 
it  took  the  car  one  hour  to  travel  440  feet, 
vdiich  is  about  the  length  of  a  city  block. 
No  railroad  car  ever  moved  that  slowly; 
if  it  did,  the  man  responsible  for  it  should 
be  lynched.  The  fact  is  that  the  car,  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  that  time,  was  standing  still. 
It  should  have  covered  the  seven  miles  to 
the  coal  yard  in  an  hour  and  the  seven 
miles  of  the  return  trip  in  another  hour. 
Thus  it  was  standing  still,  somewhere,  the 
remaining  six  days  and  twenty-two  hours. 
Why  was  it  permitted  to  stand  still?  Even 
assuming  that  the  consignee  took  forty- 
eight  hours  to  unload  it,  it  was  idle  in  the 
railroad’s  possession  118  hours.  Why? 

We  recite  but  a  single  instance  which 
tells  the  whole  story.  A  few  years  ago,  so 
we  are  told,  this  same  St.  Paul  railroad  ran 
into  a  terrific  congestion  in  its  Chicago 
yards.  At  that  time,  it  said  precisely  the 
same  thing  it  is  saying  now.  It  did  not 
have  the  space  in  which  to  drag  out  a  long 
“cut”  of  cars  that  it  might  get  a  few  cars 
which  were  lost  in  the  jungle,  but  which 
had  to  be  moved.  To  solve  what  it  claimed 
to  be  an  unsolvable  problem,  the  St.  Paul 
officials  simply  cleared  one  track  in  the 
center  of  the  jungle  and  then  ran  its  wreck¬ 
ing  car  down  that  track.  This  wrecker 
picked  out  the  cars  which  were  wanted ; 
hoisted  them  over  the  others  and  put  them 
down  on  the  cleared  track.  This  simple 
method  saved  a  lot  of  hauling  and  it  cleared 
up  the  congestion  in  short  order. 

In  that  incident  you  have  the  milk  in 
the  cocoanut.  The  railroad  used  a  proper 
method  and  overcame  speedily  the  results 
of  a  prolonged  use  of  the  wrong  method. 
If  it  chooses  to  use  improper  methods, 
loses  time  and  piles  up  useless  expense,  we 
submit  that  that  is,  legitimately,  no  good 
reason  why  coal  men  should  be  asked  to 
pay  a  greater  charge  for  switching  service, 
thus  encouraging  the  railroad  to  persue  a 
wrong  course.  The  coal  trade  stands  ready 
to  pay  any  reasonable  increase  in  charges 
for  switching  its  cars  of  coal.  If  the  in¬ 
creased  charges  demanded  by  the  St.. Paul 
railroad  are  proved  to  be  fair,  the  coal  men 
will  submit  without  complaint.  However, 
the  coal  men  will  not  ask  their  customers 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  their  coal  when 
that  higher  price  can  so  clearly  be  traced 
directly  to  the  incapacity  of  the  railroads. 
We  submit  that  so  long  as  it  takes  a  rail¬ 
road  seven  days  to  switch  a  car  fourteen 
miles,  the  carriers  are  not  efficient  and 
should  not  ask  more  compensation  until 
they  have  improved  their  methods. 


A  Profitable  Action? 

A  retail  dealer  had  been  buying  western 
domestic,  coal  at  $2.25  at  the  mines.  At 
the  time  everybody  thought  there  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  coal  shortage,  so  the  price 
seemed  reasonable.  Then  the  bottom 
dropped  out  of  the  market  and  the  price 


of  the  same  domestic  coal  went  down  to 
$1.25  at  the  mines.  This  retailer  still  had 
much  of  the  $2.25  coal  in  his  bins,  but  he 
bought  some  of  the  cheaper  coal  and  piled 
it  on  top  of  the  other.  Assuming  the  two 
piles  to  be  of  equal  proportions,  the  cost 
of  his  coal  after  putting  in  the  fresh  supply 
was  $1.75  at  the  mines. 

The  retail  dealer  realizing  that  condi¬ 
tions  had  changed,  started  to  do  some  price 
cutting  on  his  own  account.  Thinking  that 
was  what  the  situation  called  for,  he 
dropped  his  prices  down  to  where  they 
conformed  to  the  bargain  which  he  had 
received  from  the  producer.  He  did  not 
average  up  his  cost  to  see  what  the  coal  in 
I'lis  bins  stood  him,  but  based  his  prices  on 
the  new  wholesale  price  and  really  thought 
it  the  right  thing  to  do.  So,  adding  a  (fol¬ 
iar  a  ton  to  the  new  mine  price,  he  sold 
all  of  his  coal  at  $2.25  delivered  to  the 
householder.  The  actual  result,  of  course, 
was  that  he  was  merely  charging  the  cus¬ 
tomer  fifty  cents  a  ton  above  average  cost, 
which  gave  him  as  a  margin  merely  the 
actual  cost  of  carta.ge.  He  charged  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  advertising  which  he  did  to 
make  the  price  known  and  nothing  for 
selling  and  overhead  expenses. 

We  all  say  that  his  method  was  wrong. 
Even  so,  how  much  more  wrong  in  his 
calculations  was  this  retailer  than  was  the 
wholesaler  who  was  selling  his  domestic 
lump  at  $1.25?  Not  much,  we  venture  to 
believe.  The  moral  of  this  yarn  is :  When 
deciding  to  cut  prices,  take  the  time  first, 
to  find  what  the  cost  actually  is.  Then  cut 
to  cost  if  you  must  but  don’t  go  under  it. 


A  Statement. 

We  think  it  our  duty  to  explain  why  we 
liave  taken  space  in  this  issue — space  which 
.‘hould  be  used  for  far  more  important 
tilings — to  answer  the  lying  insinuations  of 
the  Coal  Trade  Journal  with  reference  to 
our  interview  with  D.  A.  Thomas.  The 
editorial  of  the  Journal  was  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  damage  The  Black  Diamond. 
Even  an  intention  to  do  another  an  injury 
is  actionable  in  court  under  the  law  of 
damages.  However,  to  prove  in  court  that 
this  paper  was  damaged,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  that  the  Coal  Trade  Journal 
is  a  paper  of  general  circulation  and  that 
i<  has  enough  influence  with  its  readers 
to  do  us  any  harm.  We  considered  both 
jiropositions  so  impossible  of  proof  that  in 
self  defense  we  were  forced  to  take  the 
coarser  and  more  objectionable  method  of 
bleaching  our  linen  in  public. 

However,  the  assault  upon  our  accounts 
could  not  he  overlooked  for  the  reason  that 
there  may  be  a  few  persons  who  may  take 
the  Coal  Trade  Journal  and  its  editor  for 
what  they  pretend  to  he — a  journal  and  a 
journalist — instead  of  for  what  they  are. 
To  give  those  few  persons  a  correct  impres¬ 
sion  of  our  attempted  maligners  and  of  the 
circumstance  in  question,  we  thought  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  show  by  statement,  parallel  and 
document  that  the  Coal  Trade  Journal 
either  wilfully  lied  or  showed  inexcusable 
lack  of  interests  in  finding  the  facts  in 
the  case. 

We  dislike  very  much  to  drag  into  print 
controversies  with  any  competitors.  To  do 
so  is  extremely  bad  taste  and  smacks  of  an 
ancient  order  of  things  in  the  editorial 
rooms.  This  is  one  case  where  as  we  say 
the  logic  of  the  case  deprives  us  of  the 
ordinary  remedy  and  where  only  old-fash- 
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ionecl  journalism  seems  to  fit.  We  apolo- 
gi2e  to  our  readers  for  resurrecting  it,  but 
rely  upon  their  fairness  to  see  that  it 
really  was  the  only  thing  we  could  do  under 
the  circumstances. 


A  High  Ideal. 

An  engineer  connected  with  the  auto 
truck  industry  has  written  an  article  which 
will  appear  shortly.  He  declares  flatly 
that  the  auto  truck  makers — those  of  the 
better  sort — do  not  strive  merely  to  make 
a  sale ;  they  will  not,  he  says,  accept  an 
order  unless  by  doing  so  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  machine  will  give  the 
owner  service  and  satisfaction.  With  them, 
it  is  not  “any  old  thing  to  get  the  money,” 
hut  their  slogan  is  “give  the  buyer  what  he 
can  use  to  advantage  or  do  not  take  his 
money.”  That  does  considerable  violence 
to  the  tenet  of  the  law  which  says,  “Let  the 
buyer  beware;”  it  is  a  newer  and  less  pi¬ 
ratical  tenet,  but  it  strikes  us  as  being 
mighty  good  business. 

This  engineer  says  that  auto  truck 
n;akers  now  realize  that  every  man  cannot 
use  a  truck  to  really  good  advantage.  He 
also  says  that  even  those  who  can  make 
good  use  of  a  truck  can’t  now  do  it  on  all 
their  traffic.  He  implies  that  there  is  in 
any  business  a  zone  in  which  the  auto  truck 
is  good  but  there  is  also  another  zone  in 
which  the  old-styled  equipment  is  far  bet¬ 
ter.  The  new  auto  truck  engineer — the 
efficiency  man — makes  it  his  business  to 
study  a  concern’s  business  and  to  tell  the 
buyer  whether  he  can  or  cannot  use  a  truck 
and  save  money.  When  he  has  found  that 
a  company  can  use  and  should  have  a 
truck  it  is  his  business  to  teach  the  buyer 
just  where  he  should  use  that  truck  and 
where  he  should  rely  on  a  horse  and  wagon. 

At  first,  this  sounds  like  business  ideal¬ 
ism.  It  may  seem  that  the  large  auto  truck 
concerns  have  espoused  a  dangerous  busi¬ 
ness  doctrine.  To  those  who  are  on  a 
ravenous  quest  for  money,  no  matter  how  it 
is  obtained,  this  may  seem  like  throwing 
good  money  into  the  gutter.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  appeals  to  us  as  the  best  possible 
w’ay  to  make  more  money  than  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  other  way.  That  this  is  true 
is  easily  proved.  We  have  been  studying 
the  use  of  auto  trucks  by  retail  dealers. 
In  only  a  selected  few  cases  have  we  been 
convinced  that  the  retail  coal  man  was  ac¬ 
tually  making  money  out  of  them.  In  those 
cpes  topography  and  length  of  haul  were 
right  and  the  dealer  was  able  to  maneuver 
his  machines  to  a  good  advantage.  We 
have  seen  certain  other  cases  where  they 
did  not  pay  and  where  the  owner  knew  that 
they  did  not.  He  had  gone  blindly  into  the 
thing  and  found  out  when  it  was  too  late 
that  they  did  not  fit  his  conditions.  We 
have  found  some  cases  where  it  was  doubt¬ 
ful  ^vhether  they  had  any  value  or  not. 
In  such  cases  alw'ays  there  has  been  a  big 
question  in  our  minds  w^hether  the  man 
using  the  truck  was  at  fault  or  whether 
the  conditions  of  his  trade  made  its  use  a 
good  or  a  questionable  thing.  But,  in  all 
three  cases,  w'e  were  struck  with  this  one 
main  and  vital  point:  A  truck  to  be  used 
to  advantage  must  be  used  right  and  no 
one  does  that  until  he  has  studied  trans¬ 
portation  at  close  range  and  has  fitted  his 
equipment  to  his  need. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  auto  truck 
maker,  this  one  consideration  is  important. 
Always  we  have  seen  that  the  man  who 


owned  a  truck  for  which  he  had  no  genuine 
need,  did  not  condemn  himself  for  lack  of 
judgment  in  buying  it  or  for  lack  of  ability 
to  use  it  properly.  Rather  he  condemned 
the  truck  as  an  institution.  Where  the  real 
value  of  the  truck  to  the  dealer  was  in 
doubt  the  owner  of  the  truck  placed  the 
responsibility  for  his  lack  of  positive  re¬ 
sults  not  upon  himself  or  his  conditions, 
but  upon  tlie  truck  as  such ;  he  blandly 
remarked  that  the  truck  had  been  overes¬ 
timated.  Even  where  the  truck  was  a  suc¬ 
cess,  the  owner  gave  figures  which  might 
be  improved  upon. 

It  would  have  been  far  better  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling  for  the  truck  makers  either 
to  have  kept  their  machines  out  of  unskilled 
or  ignorant  hands.  By  doing  that  they 
would  have  saved  themselves  a  lot  of  ad¬ 
verse  advertising.  If  they  did  make  the 
sale,  the  truck  manufacturers  would  have 
made  money  had  they  seen  to  it  that  some¬ 
one  showed  the  buyers  how  and  where  to 
use  the  machines.  In  putting  out  efficiency 
transportation  engineers  to  work  with 
buvers,  the  bigger  auto  truck  makers  are 
doing  a  good  stroke  in  their  own  business ; 
they  are  correcting  the  complaints  before 
there  is  any  reason  for  complaint  and  that 
is  far  better  than  correcting  the  complaint 
after  it  has  reached  a  virulent  form. 


The  Money  Question. 

A  question  which  applies  to  the  old  and 
young  in  the  coal  business  was  put  up  to 
us  by  a  coal  man  in  this  manner ; 

“Reliable  firms  owe  me  $10,000  for  coal. 
I  owe  $15,000  to  other  coal  producers  for 
their  product.  If  I  could  collect  half  what 
is  due  me,  I  could  pay  in  full  that  which  I 
owe.  But  I  can’t  collect  it  all  right  now, 
and  I  can’t  afford  to  push  those  who  owe 
me  money.  Also,  I  can’t  afford  to  ask  the 
people  who  sold  the  coal  to  wait  for  their 
money.  I  must  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
both  producers  and  buyers,  yet  I  must  have 
money.  What  shall  I  do?” 

Our  answer  to  this  distressed  coal  man 
\vas  to  this  effect.  The  only  thing  that  you 
can  do,  you  should  have  done  long  ago ;  at 
this  late  day  it  may  be  too  late.  You  should 
long  ago  have  made  such  arrangements 
with  your  banker  that  he  would  have  tided 
you  over  this  purely  temporary  incon¬ 
venience. 

We  are  not  going  to  preach  another  ser- 
m.on  to  coal  men  on  getting  in  touch  with 
the  banker — in  the  right  way.  We  are  not 
going  to  repeat  any  trite  observations  about 
always  running  your  business  as  though  the 
banker  to  whom  you  owe  or  expect  to  owe 
money  were  sitting  on  the  opposite  side 
of  your  desk.  We  are,  however,  going  to 
.say  that  no  business  concern  is  financially 
.sound  unless  it  is  so  conducted  that  were 
its  secrets  known  in  detail  to  the  banker  be 
would  still  lend  the  money  needed  to  tide 
it  over  the  temporary  pinches. 

That  is  so  for  this  reason.  The  banker 
is  a  merchant — if  he  is  really  a  banker. 
Also,  he  knows  or  should  know  the  .secrets 
and  the  secret  methods  of  every  line  of 
business.  If  he  is  the  right  kind  of  a 
hanker  he  has  had,  through  years  of  exact¬ 
ing  experience,  many  ways  of  observing 
what  are  the  right  methods  to  pursue  and 
which  of  the  many  brings  the  surest  re¬ 
turns.  Knowing  what  is  good  merchandis¬ 
ing  in  so  many  lines,  he  can  tell  at  a 
glance  what  is  good  merchandising  in  coal. 
If  he  knows  a  coal  company’s  methods  and 


yet  lends  money  to  that  company,  the  head 
of  that  concern  may  feel  sure  that  he  is 
on  the  right  track,  commercialhc  If  the 
banker  knows  the  coal  company’s  methods 
and  cuts  its  loan  or  does  not  lend  any  money 
at  all,  the  head  of  that  concern  may  be 
sure  that  his  methods  are  questionable  or 
are  wholly  bad.  If  an  application  for  a 
loan  bi  ings  some  advice,  the  coal  man  may 
know  that  his  methods  should  be  improved 
to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  fixed  in 
the  banker  s  mind  by  other  businesses. 

To  improve  one’s  own  business  method, 
.there  is  no  better  way  as  we  see  it,  than 
being  in  close  touch  with  the  banker  and, 
now  and  then,  checking  up  a  company’s 
standing  by  borrowing  a  little  money 
whether  it  is  needed  or  not.  It  is  a  good 
tonic  to  have  the  bank’s  opinion  of  your 
methods — provided,  always,  that  the  banker 
is  a  good  one :  is  a  man  from  whom  it  is 
hard  to  borrow  money. 


An  Excellent  Example. 

Last  week  the  Clarkson  Coal  &  Dock 
Company,  of  St.  Paul,  gave  a  dinner  to 
Its  employes.  At  the  table  sat  the  office 
boy,  the  telephone  girl  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  up  to  the  president  of  the  company. 
One  guest  remarked  with  some  enthusiasm  : 
“Air.  Clarkson  actually  treated  his  em- 
ploves  as  though  they  were  humans.” 

There  is  something  in  this  incident  to 
chew  over.  It  was  only  ten  years  ago  that 
Worrell  Clarkson  could  carry  his  assets  in 
his  pockets  and  wondered  where  the  money 
was  coming  from  to  pay  a  very  cheap 
stenographer  on  Saturdav'.  Today  he  has 
a  business  running  upwards  of  600,000  tons 
of  coal  per  year;  he  owns  two  docks,  and 
he  has  a  first  class  standing  at  the  banks 
and  with  the  commercial  agencies.  He 
savs,  himself : 

“I  didn’t  do  it  alone ;  everyone  of  these 
other  people  added  a  little."  It  was  the 
many  little  additions  which  made  the  mass 
of  business.  It  was  the  help  that  made  the 
success.” 

In  that  broad  spirit,  he  hunted  up  every 
m.an  who  had  contributed  his  mite  and  had 
him  join  in  the  festivities.  Mr.  Clarkson 
made  no_  effort  to  “sponge”  the  limelight ; 
he  made  it  appear  that  his  is  a  co-operative 
movement  and  that  has  been  his  spirit  for 
ten  years.  It  is  the  keynote  of  a  con¬ 
spicuous  success. 

By  contrast,  we  print  another  picture. 
One  coal  man  adopts  the  spy  system.  He 
says  that  men  may  be  bought  and  sold  like 
horses  and  the  market  price  is  the  salary. 
He  doesn’t  trust  anyone :  there  is  doubt 
even  whether  he  trusts  himself.  He  uses 
spies  to  report  the  smallest  detail  of  every 
individual’s  conduct.  He  even  has  one  em¬ 
ploye  spv  upon  another.  This  man  started 
big — and  hasn’t  grown.  He  even  invested 
some  money  in  another  business  and  put 
his  spies  in  to  watch  the  other  company. 
They  kicked  him  out  of  the  other  com¬ 
pany  and  took  in  the  man  whom  he  had 
placed  there  and  today  that  man  is  worth 
a  fortune. 

Which  of  the  two  systems  is  the  best — 
the  co-onerative  one  or  the  distrustful  one? 
It  would  not  take  Worrell  Clarkson  a 
half  minute  to  answer  the  question.  His 
is  positive  testimony,  for  he  knows.  He 
says  he  will  trust  men  every  time — if  the 
employer  is  but  honest  enough  to  recog¬ 
nize  where  a  result  comes  from  and  to 
recompense  accordingly. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


C.  D.  Weeks,  general  sales  agent  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Coke  &  Gas  Company,  was  in  Chicago 
on  Tuesday,  calling  on  the  trade. 

W.  A.  Cossey,  a  dealer  of  Danville,  Ill.,  was 
a  visitor  to  Chicago  this  week.  While  here  he, 
incidentally,  ran  down  to  the  auto  show. 

Worrell  Clarkson,  president  of  the  Clarkson 
Coal  &  Dock  Company  of  St.  Paul,  was  a  visi¬ 
tor  to  the  Chicago  coal  trade  on  Tuesday. 

Holly  Stover,  western  manager  for  the  Flat 
Top  Fuel  Company,  returned  the  early  part 
of  this  week  from  his  trip  to  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.  He  was  down  there  to  get  rid  of  a  touch 
of  rheumatism  and  for  a  general  overhauling. 

Henrv  E.  Patrick,  general  manager  of  sales 
of  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  returned  the  middle 
of  this  week  from  a  trip  to  Minneapolis  and 
the  northwest.  While  away,  he  made  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  conditions. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  Thorne, 
Neale  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  decided  to 
open  a  sales  office  in  Chicago  for  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  their  smithing  coal  in  the  west.  The 
headquarters  of  this  concern  will  be  at  735 
the  Old  Colony  building  and  will  be  in.  charge 
of  George  E.  Medin,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Company  and  the 
Logan  Coal  Company. 

Donald  Sage  is  of  the  opinion  that  while  the 
cold  snap  will  not  do  wonders  in  the  way  of 
increasing  sales — unless,  of  course,  it  hangs  on 
— it  will  have  a  big  influence  on  collections. 
The  coal  dealers  who  have  stocked  up  with 
coal  have  not  been  able  to  move  it  and  hence 
collections  have  been  a  little  slow.  Now  that 
the  dealers  are  able  to  eet  in  a  little  money, 
they  will  be  able  to  pay  their  bills  to  the 
wholesalers.  Collections  have  been  a  little 
slow  of  late. 

H.  H.  Heiner,  president  of  the  Maynard  Coal 
Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  a  visitor  to 
the  Chicago  trade  this  week.  He  was  here 
looking-  over  western  conditions  with  an  eye 
to  market  prospects  between  now  and  the 
opening  of  lake  navigation.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Heiner  is  not  very  enthusiastic  over  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  Ohio  coal  if  the  new  mine  run  law 
in  that  state  is  passed  by  the  legislature^  He 
does  not  stand  alone  in  that  view  by  any 
means. 

Among  those  who  came  in  to  the  automobile 
show  at  the  Coliseum  this  week  were  H.  C. 
Dies,  president,  and  H.  M.  Ferguson,  general 
manager,  of  the  Clinton  Coal  Company  of  Clin¬ 
ton,  Ind.  They  had  different  points  of  view, 
according  to  reports.  Mr.  Dies  has  just  erected 
a  new  building  at  Clinton,  the  ground  floor  of 
which  is  used  as  a  garage  and  sales  room. 
That  accounts  for  his  interest.  Mr.  Ferguson 
believes  that  the  last  place  an  automobile 
ought  to  be  is  in  a  garage;  he  would  rather  put 
his  to  roost  in  a  tree. 

W.  H.  D.  Gibson  was  one  coal  man  who 
struggled  through  the  hearing  of  the  St.  Paul 
rate  case  which  took  up  most  of  the  week.  To 
say  that  “Denny”  struggled  is  putting  it 
mildly.  This  hearing  demanded  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  attorney  and  the  collection  of  a 
lot  of  data.  Both  things  cost  money  and  as 
“Denny”  was  on  the  committee  which  had  this 
thing  in  charge,  he  had  to  raise  the  money 
before  the  case  could  go  through.  As  cus¬ 
tomary,  the  coal  trade  was  the  beneficiary,  but 
someone  else  paid  the  bill.  The  members  of 
the  trade,  when  appealed  to  for  help  fol¬ 
lowed  the  language  of  the  parable  and  said: 
“Wherefore,  I  pray  thee,  have  me  excused.” 
This  was  classical  English,  but  it  did  not  pay 
bills  and  “Denny”  had  to  go  to  others  who 
were  not  quite  so  eloquent,  but  who  did  not 
suffer  so  much  from  strangulation  of  the  neck 
of  the  wallet;  he  got  most  of  his  money  from 
the  coal  consumers  along  the  St.  Paul  road. 

D.  F.  Farquharson,  one  of  the  veteran  coal 
salesmen  of  Chicago,  was  found  dead  on  the 
railroad  track  near  Downer’s  Grove  early  last 
Saturday  morning.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  were  these:  Mr.  Farquharson  left  the 
office  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  last  Friday  morning  about  half  past 
ten  o’clock.  He  made  a  call  at  Naperville  and 
then  went  to  Downer’s  Grove,  where  he  vis¬ 
ited  a  greenhouse  located  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  city.  He  left  the  greenhouse 
about  4:30  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  to  return 
to  the  city.  The  following  morning  at  four 
o’clock  his  body  was  found  along  the  railroad 
track  about  a  mile  from  the  greenhouse.  An 


investigation  indicated  that  he  had  stepped 
upon  a  stone  and  had  fallen,  rendering  him 
unconscious.  The  indications  are  that  he 
froze  to  death.  Mr.  Farquharson  had  been 
in  the  coal  trade  in  Chicago  almost  twenty- 
five  years.  For  seventeen  years  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  L.  M.  Hammond,  following  which 
he  was  with  C.  M.  Moderwell  for  six  years. 
For  the  last  year  he  had  been  with  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 

In  less  than  thirty-six  hours  after  the  close 
Saturday  night  of  the  pleasure  car  show  now 
running  in  Chicago,  the  doors  will  reopen  at 
10  o’clock  Alonday  morning,  on  the  exhibition 
of  motor  trucks  and  delivery  wagons.  Men  in 
all  lines  of  business  throughout  the  central 
states  are  greatly  interested  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  cars.  Many  of  the  largest  and  most 
widely  known  houses  in  the  country  are  rep¬ 
resented,  including  department  stores,  meat 
packers,  mail  order  houses,  food  products 
manufacturers,  furniture  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  machinery  and  hardware  concerns, 
storage  warehouses,  express  companies,  brew¬ 
ers,  coal  dealers,  and  so  forth.  A  notable  de¬ 
velopment  this  winter  is  the  interest  shown 
in  motor  trucks  by  teaming  companies  and  by 
small  retail  merchants  using  from  two  to  half 
a  dozen  horses.  Evidently  they  are  finding 
that  the  cost  of  buying  and  maintaining  horses 
is  increasing  at  such  a  rate  that  the  initial 
e.xpense  of  purchasing  motor  equipment  is  less 
of  an  obstacle  than  formerly.  A  500-pound 
motor  wagon  at  $500  or  a  1,500-pound  truck 
at  less  than  $1,000  does  not  look  very  high  by 
comparison  with  a  horse  and  wagon  or  a  team, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  motor 
will  do  the  work  of  two  or  three  such  outfits, 
and  does  not  consume  anything  when  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  stable  over  Sundays  and  holidays. 
The  indications  point  strongly  to  an  un¬ 
precedented  increase  this  year  in  the  use  of 
motor  vehicles  for  all  business  purposes.  This 
is  predicted  to  amount  to  fully  100  per  cent 
over  last  year. 

On  Tuesday  of  next  week,  at  half  past 
twelve  o’clock,  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation  is  goinfT  to  try  an  experiment.  It 
is  going  to  try  to  have  a  noonday  luncheon 
for  all  the  coal  men  in  Chicago  and  have  a 
good  speaker,  followed  by  the  regular  meet¬ 
ing.  The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
holds  these  noonday  meetings  once  a  month, 
both  winter  and  summer.  They  have  proved 
to  be  a  big  success.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Realty  Board  and  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Dealers’  Association  is  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  coal  trade  what  these  other  associations 
are  to  their  respective  clientele;  it  is  the  one 
formal  rallying  point  for  the  entire  industry. 
The  trade  has  either  not  known  or  has  not 
appreciated  to  the  full  the  possible  advantage 
and  benefit  of  this  association.  When  the 
association  has  obtained  big  speakers,  the 
members  of  the  trade  have  not  turned  out  to 
hear  what  was  said,  although  some  mighty 
fine  speeches  have  been  made.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  give  these  speeches  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  setting,  in  the  hope  that  the  association 
might  benefit  and  at  least  not  be  embarrassed 
in  the  number  present  to  hear  the  addresses. 
That  was  the  real  reason  for  trying  out  the 
noonday  luncheon  idea.  It  is  up  to  the  coal 
trade  now  to  show  whether  this  is  a  good  idea 
or  is  not.  The  luncheon  will  be  given  at  the 
City  Club  at  12:30  next  Tuesday.  The  price 
of  the  luncheon  is  seventy-five  cents.  Maclay 
Hoyne,  state’s  attorney  for  Chicago,  will  be 
the  speaker.  Mr.  Hoyne  is  one  of  the  big 
men  of  the  city.  One  man  went  from  that 
position  to  the  governorship  of  the  state.  An¬ 
other  tried  to  do  so,  but  has  not  reached  it 
yet.  The  third  man  may  follow  the  example. 
This  may  be  an  opportunity  to  meet  a  future 
governor.  At  any  rate,  it  is  going  to  be  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  hear  a  big  speaker, 
who  will  have  something  to  say.  Besides,  it 
will  be  a  good  chance  to  attend  a  coal  trade 
dinner  without  giving  more  than  the  ordinary 
noon  hour  to  it.  The  room  will  seat  onli' 
seventy-five  and  for  that  reason  it  is  advisable 
to  make  reservations  early. 


The  Parrish  Coal  Company  of  Wilkes-Barre 
went  out  of  existence  last  Saturday  when  its 
holdings  were  transferred  to  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company.  The  Parrish 
coiupany  operated  a  colliery  at  Plymoutha 
and  also  one  at  Buttonwood.  The  latter  has 
been  on  fire  for  some  time,  and  a  few  weeks 
ago  was  sealed  in  an  endeavor  to  extinguish 
the  mine. 


Ne'w  York  Trade  Briefs. 


Frederick  A.  Potts,  of  F.  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  is 
spending  some  time  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

F.  E.  Zerbey,  of  Kingston  Coal  Company, 
Kingston,  Pa.,  was  in  New  York  for  several  days 
this  week. 

Edgar  J.  Skeele  is  back  from  a  trip  through 
Pennsylvania,  which  extended  as  far  west  at 
Pittsburgh. 

The  New  York  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
Hillside  Iron  and  New  York  Susquehanna  & 
Western  coal  companies,  have  been  rpmoved  from 
No.  50  Church  street,  to  the  seventh  floor  of 
No.  11  Broadway.  The  change  was  made  on 
Wednesday. 

News  comes  from  Somerset,  Pa.,  that  the 
Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Company,  of  which 
John  C.  Brydon  is  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  is  pushing  the  work  of  opening  a  new 
mine  at  Harrison  in  the  Jenner-Quemahoning 
field.  From  the  present  opening  they  have  built 
up  a  good  output,  having  reached  a  capacity  of 
around  500  tons  per  day. 

Louis  Graves,  who  through  his  connection  cover¬ 
ing  some  four  or  five  years,  with  Parker  &  Bridge, 
No.  20  Broad  street,  became  very  well  known  to 
numerous  members  of  the  coal  trade,  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  as  secretary  to  President  George  A.  McAneny, 
of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Mr.  Graves  is 
succeeded  in  the  publicity  offices  of  Parker  & 
Bridge  by  Roy  Mason. 

Charles  E.  Lester,  imperial  pictor  of  the  Order 
Kokoal  attended  a  big  breaker  of  the  Baltimore 
Kokoal  men  held  on  Thursday  evening  of  last 
week,  which  he  pronounced  as  being  one  of  the 
livest  meetings  that  Kokoal  has  had  in  some  time. 
A  lot  of  Washington  Kokoal  enthusiasts  came 
over  to  make  merry  with  the  Baltimoreans,  and 
the  attendance  was  very  large. 

W.  F.  Armstrong,  of  Robinson,  Hayden  &  Co., 
No.  1  Broadway,  is  receiving  the  sympathies  of 
his  friends  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
John  R.  Armstrong,  at  his  home  at  Elizabeth, 
N.  J..  last  week,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  his  activity,  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
connected  with  S.  L.  Moore’s  Sons  Company,  a 
company  well  known  to  the  coal  and  transporta¬ 
tion  trade. 

The  annual  beefsteak  dinner  given  by  the 
coal  trade  of  New  York  will  be  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  Eebruary  13,  at  seven  o’clock  at 
the  Piano  Club,  in  the  new  North  Side  Board  of 
Trade  building,  137th  street  and  third  avenue. 
The  committee  on  arrangements  especially  stipu¬ 
late  that  business  suits  shall  be  worn.  A  large 
attendance  is  looked  for,  as  these  annual  beef¬ 
steak  events  are  very  interesting. 

J.  A.  Renahan,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Smokeless  Fuel  Company,  has  been 
chosen  by  the  Navy  Department  as  a  speaker  at 
the  post  graduate  sessions  of  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  Md.,  to  deliver  an  address  on  coal. 
Mr.  Renahan  will  deliver  his  address  to  the  class 
numbering  over  fifty,  on  February  18,  following 
Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  who 
will  make  an  address  on  geology.  Mr.  Renahan 
will  use  lantern  slides  for  illustrating  his  lecture, 
which  will  deal  with  coal  from  the  veins  to  the 
bins  of  the  consumer. 

The  miners  at  eight  of  the  Lackawanna  mines 
in  the  anthracite  region  quit  work  last  Saturday 
liecause  the  engineers  had  not  joined  the  Mine 
Workers’  organization.  Nearly  7,000  men  were 
idle.  Monda}',  accepting  the  advice  of  the  lead¬ 
ers,  they  returned  to  work.  Engineers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  willingness  to  join  the  union,  and 
the  strikers  agreed  to  return  to  work  when  this 
was  pointed  out  to  them.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  Lackawanna  miners  quit,  one  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  mines  were  closed  for  the 
reason  that  their  men  had  struck  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  engineers  had  not  allied  themselves 
with  the  union. 

L.  E.  Bader  of  Bader  Coal  Company,  Boston, 
was  in  New  York  this  week,  looking  after  busi¬ 
ness  for  his  company.  Mr.  Bader  sails  on  Satur¬ 
day  for  Havana,  and  after  a  short  visit  here,  will 
spend  several  weeks  at  Palm  Beach.  Fla.,  before 
returning  home.  Mr.  Bader  states  that  the  work 
of  developing  the  new  coal  property,  the  Pine 
Run  Coal  Company,  of  which  he  is  heavily  inter¬ 
ested,  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected. 
This  property  is  at  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and 
when  present  plans  are  carried  out,  three  openings 
will  be  made.  The  property  embraces  a  cannel 
coal  and  large  deposits  of  high  grade  bituminous 
specially  adapted  for  gas-making  purposes. 
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Small  Activities  in  Many  Markets. 


Promotions  and  Changes. 

The  Link-Belt  Company,  of  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago,  designers  and  manufacturers  of 
coal  tipple  equipments  and  other  conveying 
machinery,  announces  that  hereafter  the  con¬ 
tract  work  in  the  West  Virginia  and  Virginia 
coal  fields  will  be  in  charge  of  its  engineer,  F. 
F.  Waechter,  replacing  A.  Kauffmann,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Chicago  plant.  Mr. 
Waechter  has  been  in  the  Link-Belt  Com¬ 
pany’s  employ  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  hav¬ 
ing  spent  a  great  part  of  this  time  in  the  en¬ 
gineering  department  where  he  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  chief  draftsman,  and  the  last  two  years 
he  has  spent  in  the  sales  department.  This 
combination  of  experience  fits  him  admirably 
for  his  new  duties  in  the  coal  field. 

The  following  announcement  was  sent  out 
on  February  1st  by  the  Consolidated  Indiana 
Coal  Company  over  the  signature  of  Carl 
Scholz,  vice-president:  “Effective  this.  date. 
Mr.  Wemyss  Jackson  is  appointed  general 
sales  agent  of  this  company,  with  headquarters 
at  139  West  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago,  in 
general  charge  of  the  sale  of  our  coals,  vice 
Mr.  Frank  Ragan,  who,  at  his  request,  is  ap¬ 
pointed  district  sales  agent,  with  headquarters 
at  403  Terminal  Traction  building,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind.”  Mr.  Jackson,  who  now  heads  the 
sales  force,  entered  the  coal  business — after  a 
world  girdling  experience — in  1902,  by  asso¬ 
ciating  himself  with  the  Consolidated  Coal 
Company  of  St.  Louis.  He  remained  with  that 
concern  until  April  l,  1910,  when  he  joined  the 
force  of  the  Consolidated-Indiana  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  as  sales  agent. 


Anthracite  Notes. 


Suit  for  $50,000  damages  from  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Coal  Company  has  been  filed  by 
John  B.  Malcolm,  of  North  Scranton,  who  was 
injured  in  the  Marvin  mine  more  than  a  year 
ago.  He  was  in  an  abandoned  mine  working 
with  a  gang  driving  a  tunnel  when  part  of 
the  roof  fell  crushing  him.  He  claims  that  the 
company  was  negligent  in  not  seeing  that  the 
place  was  safe. 


Recent  coal  companies  obtaining  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  charters  at  Harrisburg  are:  Bellmore 
Coal  Company.  Burnside,  capital  $5,000;  Rich¬ 
land  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  Altoona,  capi¬ 
tal  $30,000;  Connellsville  Coal  Company,  Con- 
nellsville.  capital  $5,000,000;  The  Dushan  Coal 
Mining  Company,  Osceola  Mills,  capital  $5,000; 
Little  Black  Creek  Coal  Company,  Easton, 
capital  $10,000;  Pyramid  Coal  Company,  Cur- 
wensville,  capital  $10,000. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  employment  of  a  contractor  to  es¬ 
timate  the  loss  to  North  Wilkes-Barre  prop¬ 
erty  owners  by  the  recent  mine  caves,  which 
damaged  twenty-two  homes.  The  company 
announced  that  repairs  will  be  made  to  all 
properties  and  assurance  is  given  that  there 
will  be  no  further  caving.  Where  the  lot  alone 
has  been  damaged,  the  company  said  that  it 
\vill  pay  the  estimated  damage. 


To  stop  the  annoyance  resulting  from  the 
numerous  nettv  strikes  and  for  the  purpose  of 
:^aching  the  miners  a  lesson,  the  Reading 
Coal  Company,  followed  by  some  of  the  larger 
individual  operators,  has  decided  in  the  future 
to  close  the  mines  until  they  get  ready  to  open 
them.  This  rule  has  gone  into  effect  at  sev- 
cral  points  throup^hout  the  anthracite  region, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  strikers,  who. 
when  they  wanted  to  call  off  the  strike,  found 
the  collieries  closed. 


The  stockholders  of  the  Healey  Coal  Com- 
Plains,  Pa.,  at  their  annual  meeting 
last  Thursday,  re-elected  their  board  of  direc- 
*”'■». as  follows:  George  N.  Campbell,  M.  I. 
Col  igan,  John  Downing,  D.  J.  Campbell. 
Philip  Reilly,  M.  J.  Healey,  John  Colligan  and 
i'icHiiDrh.  Phe  directors  organized  by 
^ecting  the  following  officers:  President  M  J 
Healey:  vice-president,  Philip  Reilly;  treas- 
urer.  George  N.  Campbell:  secretary,  John 
iColligan. 


Last  week,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coa 
*  iron  Company  raised  the  price  of  pea  coa 
It  the  mines  fifty  cents  per  ton.  This  make 
he  mine  price  $2.50.  It  was  stated,  howevei 
hat  there  would  be  no  increase  in  prices  o 
:oal  to  employes  of  the  company.  The  ad 
«'ance  has  created  some  comment,  and  it  i 
ntimated  that  the  probable  purpose  of  th 


company  is  to  increase  the  demand  for  the 
smaller  sizes.  The  demand  for  pea  is  much 
heavier  than  the  supply. 

A  departure  in  coal  mine  working  time  in 
the  Shamokin  region  went  into  effect  at  the 
Scott  shaft  on  Mondav.  when  the  Mineral  Rail¬ 
road  &  Mining  Company  started  a  nine  hour 
workday.  Everybody  will  receive  extra  pay 
for  overtime.  Prior  to  this  week,  the  em¬ 
ployes  worked  eight  hours  a  day.  The  com- 
panv  opened  a  number  of  new  veins,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  output  from  the  workings 
liecame  too  heavy  for  the  breaker  to  expedi¬ 
tiously  handle,  and  in  order  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  the  officials  decided  to  institute  a  nine 
hour  work  day. 

A  tax  on  anthracite  coal  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  market  value,  half 
the  amount  raised  to  be  returned  to  the  coun¬ 
ties  from  which  the  coal  is  mined,  is  one  of 
the  features  of  the  report  of  the  Corporation 
Tax  Commission  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  made  public  last  w'eek.  The  two 
and  one-half  per  cent  tax  means  practically 
five  cents  on  each  ton  of  coal  prepared  for 
market,  the  state  to  return  to  the  several  coun¬ 
ties  one-half  of  the  tax  collected  in  the  coun¬ 
ties.  Under  that  arrangement  the  anthracite 
counties  would  receive  the  following  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  tonnage:  Carbon,  $149,590.28;  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S47,740.0S;  Dauphin,  $42,740.08’  Lack¬ 
awanna,  $1,041,789.47;  Luzerne,  $1,522,615.37; 
Northumberland,  $504,523.07;  Schuylkill,  $849,- 
459.10;  Sullivan,  $2'6,712.55;  Susquehanna,  $26,- 
712.55.  . 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 

It  is  stated  that,  owing  to  the  increasing  price 
of  oil,  the  Fall  River  Gas  Works,  Fall  River, 
AJass.,  will  abandon  the  manufacture  of  water 
gas  and  will  build  a  new  by  product  plant  to 
have  a  capacity  of  about  10,000,000  cubic  feet 
per  day.  Oil  is  said  to  have  jumped  seventy  per 
cent  in  price  during  the  past  year,  which  makes 
its  use  for  enriching  purposes  out  of  question, 
and  the  company  plans  to  use  coal  for  gas  mak¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  its  present  oil  contracts  expire. 

The  Parrish  Coal  Company  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa.,  effective  February  1st,  surrendered  its  lease 
on  the  coal  rights  of  the  company  to  the  Lehigh 
&  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company.  This  brings  the 
Parrish  colliery  at  Plymouth  and  the  Button- 
wood  colliery  under  control  of  the  Lehigh 
&  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company.  Formerly  the 
Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  sold  the 
product  of  those  two  mines  under  the  percentage 
contracts,  which  were  declared  illegal  by  a  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Parrish  Coal 
Company  had  been  working  under  a  thirtv-vear 
lease  from  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Com- 
nany,  and  this  lease  would  expire  in  June,  1916. 
The  company  thought  it  a  better  policy  to  sur¬ 
render  the  lease  at  this  time  than  to  make  im¬ 
portant  improvements  which  conditions  necessi¬ 
tate.  Operations  of  the  Parrish  colliery  began 
in  1887.  It  is  probable  that  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes- 
Barre  Coal  Company  will  make  some  decided  im¬ 
provements  in  the  present  method  of  handling 
the  coal  from  these  two  collieries,  it  being  hinted 
that  a  tunnel  may  be  driven  so  as  to  connect 
the  workings  with  the  workings  of  some  of  the 
other  collieries  of  the  company,  which  may  mean 
the  abandonment  of  one  or  more  breakers. 


Toledo  News  Notes. 

T.  Boone-Browne  of  the  Indian  Run  Coal 
Company  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  blew  into 
tovyn  on  the  crest  of  the  cold  wave  and  is 
visiting  local  coal  men. 

^  P.  A.  Coen  of  the  Rail  &  River  Coal 
Company  is  in  Columbus  this  week  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  legislature  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  proposed  bill  to 
regulate  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  coal 
at  the  mine  before  it  is  screened. 

William  H.  Whitmore,  owner  of  the  W.  M. 
Whitmore  Coal  Company,  one  of  the  oldest 
coal  dealers  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  died  recently 
at  his  home  in  that  city.  He  had  been  ill 
for  the  past  two  years,  suffering  from  Bright’s 
disease  and  arterial  trouble.  Mr.  Whitmore 
continued  to  transact  business  until  within 
two  weeks  before  his  death.  He  has  been 
connected  with  the  concern  which  bears  his 
name,  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Beside  con¬ 
ducting  a  large  wholesale  and  retail  coal  and 


coke  business  Mr.  Whitmore  was  extensively 
interested  in  coal  mining  and  held  consider¬ 
able  stock  in  Virginia  mines.  He  was  aged 
sixty-eight  years  and  leaves  a  wife,  a  niece 
who  lived  in  his  home,  and  two  brothers,  all 
of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  travelers  of  the  Elmer  Miller  Coal 
Company,  including  those  from  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Michigan  territory,  held  a  meeting  at  the 
home  office  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  the 
Nicholas  building,  Toledo,  this  week.  The 
meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  laying  plans 
for  an  extension  of  business,  and  to  talk  over 
matters  of  general  import  to  the  business. 

delightful  luncheon  was  enjoyed  at  the 
Commerce  club. 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

Operators  and  representatives  of  the  miners’ 
organizations  in  this  state  have  clashed  over 
the  anti-screen  bill  proposed  by  Senator 
William  E.  Green,  in  the  Ohio  senate.  At  a 
hearing  held  this  week  C.  L.  Cassingham, 
president  of  the  Goshen  Coal  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land;  E.  M.  Poston,  president  of  the  New 
York  Coal  Company,  and  Edward  Johnson, 
president  of  the  Lorain  Coal  and  Dock  Com¬ 
pany,  Columbus,  opposed  the  measure.  It 
was  urged  by  the  operators  that  the  law  will 
take  away  the  miner’s  incentive  to  produce 
large  coal,  that  more  dirt  will  be  loaded  and 
that  the  price  to  the  consumer  will  be  in¬ 
creased.  The  bill  was  supported  by  John 
Moore,  John  Zalenski  and  G.  W.  Savage, 
president,  vice-president  and  secretary,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  the  Ohio  Miners;  H.  A.  Can¬ 
ning,  Afurray  City;  George  Cecil,  Wellston, 
and  W.  F.  Linck,  of  North  Lawrence,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  miners’  organization.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  presented  to  the  committee  by  the 
Coshocton  Board  of  Trade,  opposing  the  bill 
and  reciting_  that  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  is  paid  out  yearly  in  wages  to  miners 
in  that  section  and  that  the  bill,  if  enacted, 
is  “inimical  to  the  best  public  interests  of 
that  community.” 


Baltimore  News.  Briefs 

Frederick  W.  Foedisch,  of  Philadelphia,  here 
for  a  few  days,  sees  good  trade  ahead  for  the 
coal  business,  in  spite  of  temporary  flatness  of 
the  market. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  is  now  ship¬ 
ping  coal  from  its  Elkhorn  district  at  the  rate  of 
1.000  000  tons  a  year,  but  it  is  expected  to 
double  this  rate  in  the  next  twelve  months. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

Kuper  Hood  is  making  a  business  trip  to  Chi¬ 
cago. 

C.  A.  Tribbey,  of  the  White  Oak  Coal  Com- 
panv,  was  out  of  town  on  business  this  week. 

The  cold  weather  locally,  and  further  north 
and  east  kept  a  great  many  of  the  usual  visitors 
to  this  market  at  home  this  week.  “Cold  weather 
do  make  work  at  home,”  said  one  dealer  in  com¬ 
ment. 


The  World’s  Coal  Production. 


The  world’s  production  of  coal  in  1911,  as 
estimated  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  for 
the  four  leading  European  countries,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  official  figures  of  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey  for  this  country,  was  1,100,000,000 
short  tons.  The  European  production  was  as 
follows:  United  Kingdom,  271,899,000  tons; 

Germany.  158,164.000  tons;  France.  38,023.000 
tons;  Belgium,  22,683,000  tons.  The  official 
production  of  the  United  States  was  496.221.- 
168  short  tons.  The  production  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  six  tons  per  capita  as  against 
about  five  and  one-fourth  tons  in  the  United 
States. 

The  average  value  of  coal  at  the  mine,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  $1.95;  in  Germany,  $2.34; 
in  Belgium.  $2.88.  The  average  value  at  the 
mines  of  all  coal  in  the  United  States,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Geological  Survey,  was  $1.27.  The 
average  value  of  the  90,464,067  short  tons 
180,771,488  long  tons)  of  Pennsylvania  anthra¬ 
cite  produced  was  $1.90  (or  less  than  the  ave¬ 
rage  value  of  bituminous  coal  in  any  of  the 
European  producing  countries),  while  the  405,- 
757,101  short  tons  of  bituminous  coal  produced 
in  the  United  States  had  an  average  value  at 
the  mines  of  $1.12. — Philadelphia  News  Bureau. 
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A  Touch  of  Cold  Weather  Saves  Some 
of  the  Markets  From  a  Panic,  But 
Prices  Are  Weak. 


This  week  a  touch  of  cold  weather  over  a 
wide  area  gave  the  market,  temporarily,  a  little 
stronger  tone.  However,  the  trade  realizes 
that  buying  is  going  to  follow  the  downward 
turns  of  the  thermometer  only  and  they  are 
watching  the  weather  reports  with  a  good  deal 
of  apprehension.  The  reports  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  markets  show  clearly  the  effect  of  the  cold 
snap  and  especially  that  more  cold  weather  is 
needed  to  give  the  market  a  genuinely  healthy 
tone. 

New  York  reports  that  conditions  are  still 
easy,  regardless  of  a  touch  of  cold  weather. 
The  fact  which  is  most  conspicuous  is  that 
those  who  speculated  in  anthracite  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  get  from  under  and  are  not  able  to  do 
so  without  a  loss.  In  Boston,  the  retail  deal¬ 
ers  have  been  forced  to  a  reduction  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton  m  the  price  of  coal  to  stir  up 
a  laggard  demand.  The  efforts  were  not  overly 
successful.  In  Philadelphia,  only  a  touch  of 
cold  weather  could  cause  the  trade  to  recover 
from  the  panic  into  which  it  had  fallen.  The 
recovery  has  been  only  partially  complete. 

Pittsburgh  reports:  “Snow  and  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  have  bolstered  up  a  wavering  market 
in  a  gratifying  way.”  Columbus  adds:  ‘Gen¬ 
eral  improvement  has  characterized  the  coal 
trade  in  this  market  during  the  last  week  as 
the  result  of  the  prevalence  of  real  winter 
weather.”  Cleveland  reports  that  there  has 
been  a  spell  of  zero  weather  which  has  kept 
the  retail  dealers  busy,  but  this  demand  has 
not,  in  the  main,  reached  back  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  companies,  although  it  is  headed  in  that 
direction.  Toledo  says  that  cold  weather  con¬ 
tinuing  for  several  days  put  a  better  face  upon 
the  market,  both  for  the  wholesalers  and  for 
the  retailers.  Indianapolis  reports:  “The  coal 
trade  has  picked  up  a  little  during  the  last 
week  owing  to  the  drop  in  ternperature.  It 
is  not,  however,  what  it  should  be  at  this  time 
of  year.”  Our  Detroit  correspondent  says: 
“With  the  transition  from  springlike  weather 
to  temperatures  hovering  a  little  above  the 
zero  mark,  has  come  a  decided  stiffening  in  the 
demand  for  coal.” 

In  Chicago,  the  demand  was  better  from 
the  retail  dealers,  but  so  much  cheap  coal  had 
been  sold  previously  that  the  demand  has  not 
yet  reached  the  wholesalers  who  are  still  strug¬ 
gling  with  a  soft  market.  Omaha  adds: 
"Omaha  retailers  report  an  increase  in  sales 
during  the  last  week  owing  to  a  slight  drop 
in  the  temperature.  This  has  not  caused  any 
change  in  the  wholesale  market.” 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  various  reviews 
that  the  market  while  reasonably  strong  for 
the  minute  is  hanging  desperate  to  the  weather 
as  the  one  thing  which  will  prevent  a  rapid 
fall  of  prices  to  inordinately  low  levels.  The 
notion  that  the  supply  might  be  shortened 
and  thus  save  some  value  to  the  coal  has 
apparently  not  crossed  the  mind  of  the  aver¬ 
age  coal  producer.  To  be  sure,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  some  of  the  lump  coal  to  get  the 
fine  coal  for  the  steam  trade,  but  that  does 
not  cause  enough  production  to  make  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  as  weak  as  it  has  been  for  the 
last  two  weeks.  The  plain  matter  of  fact  is 
that  the  mines  have  overproduced  the  demand, 
seeing  the  state  of  the  weather. 

The  situation  in  which  the  coal  market  finds 
itself  is  a  little  peculiar.  A  month  or  six  weeks 
ago,  everyone  was  convinced  that  a  coal  short¬ 
age  of  large  dimensions  was  inevitable.  Fig¬ 
ured  from  the  standpoint  of  anthracite  or  of 
smokeless  coal  this  was  the  inevitable  conclu¬ 
sion.  However,  the  element  of  weather  was 
left  out.  The  temperatures  ruling  so  high  the 
domestic  demand  stopped  entirely.  This  threw 
all  of  the  coal  produced,  practically,  into  the 
steam  trade  which  being  overburdened  with 
coal  naturally  forced  a  reduction  in  price.  The 
drop  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  timely  cur¬ 
tailment  of  production,  but  this  possible  relief 
for  the  coal  trade  evidently  escaped  attention 
until  too  late. 


Chicago  Market 

Domestic  Prices  Are  Disturbed  by  an 
Overcrowding  of  the  Market 
to  Get  Screenings 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

Chicago,  February  6th. 

The  one  big  defect  inherent  in  the  present 
system  of  marketing  coal  was  brought  out 
prominently  in  the  trading  of  the  last  week. 
Producers  had  made  contracts  to  deliver  a 
specified  amount  of  screenings  predicating 
the  price  upon  the  probability  of  getting  a 
good  return  for  the  resultant  lump  coal. 
There  has  been  no  market  for  the  domestic 
lump,  yet  the  screenings  must  be  produced 
in  satisfaction  of  low-priced  contracts.  To 
avoid  violation  of  contractural  obligations, 
this  fine  coal  has  been  produced  and  this 
operation  has  yielded  a  certain  amount  of  do¬ 
mestic  coal  which  must  be  sold.  To  dispose 
of  it,  the  entire  market  has  been  disturbed 
and  ridicuously  low  prices  have  been  accepted. 
Coal  thus  placed  supplied  a  demand  which, 
toward  the  end  of  the  week,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  absorb  all  offerings  at  a  good 
price.  It  was  a  needless  loss  which  the  opera¬ 
tors  suffered,  but  it  is  the  inevitable  reward 
of  a  wrong  system  of  marketing  coal. 

To  depict  the  weakness  which  overtook  the 
market  toward  the  end  of  last  week,  it  need 
only  be  said  that  even  anthracite  egg  and 
stove  coal  have  gone  begging.  In  most  cases, 
shipments  from  the  mines  have  been  curtailed 
and  such  coal  as  arrived  at  the  market  had 
to  be  placed  over  a  wide  area  to  avoid  the 
accumulation  of  car  service  and  consequent 
loss.  This  condition  prevailed  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  market  regardless  of  the  known  shortage 
of  production  of  something  like  3,000,0(10 
tons.  This  testifies  to  the  lightness  of  do¬ 
mestic  consumption.  Chestnut  coal  supply, 
even,  is  free  enough  to  meet  all  legitimate 
requirements.  This  condition  is  most  unusual 
in  the  Chicago  market  at  this  time  of  year. 

In  bituminous  coal,  Chicago  Has  been  one 
of  the  plague  spots  of  the  nation  for  the 
last  week,  barring  only  the  last  two  days. 
We  know  of  a  number  of  cases  where  Frank¬ 
lin  county  domestic  lump  has  been  sold,  when 
up  to  car  service,  at  $1  a  ton  at  the  mines, 
so  great  was  the  need  to  move  this  lump  coal 
that  some  few  Franklin  county  mines  accepted 
domestic  lump  orders  at  that  price  for  ship¬ 
ment  direct  from  the  mines.  The  other 
operators  were  standing  firmly  for  their  cir¬ 
cular  price  of  $1.50  at  the  mines  either  get- 
.  ting  that  figure  or  making  no  sales. 

The  same  influences  which  were  at  work 
on  Franklin  county  have  been  in  operation 
in  the  Carterville  field.  About  all  the  coal 
shipped  on  consignment  was  sold  at  $1  a 
ton.  In  that  field  there  are  two  groups  of 
operators,  as  there  are  in  the  Franklin  field. 
The  producers  of  the  better  grades,  who  have 
some  appreciation  of  the  value  of  their  coal, 
are  holding  out  for  $1.50  to  $1.65  and  are 
getting  the  price. 

The  inroads  made  upon  the  Springfield  coal 
by  the  coal  from  southern  Illinois  was  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  week’s  trading.  With  even 
the  banner  coals  of  the  state  selling  for  $1 
a  ton,  there  was  not  much  chance  to  market 
any  Springfield  lump  in  this  territory.  Never¬ 
theless  the  effort  was  made  but  without  much 
success.  The  producers  having  accepted  low- 
priced  screenings  contracts  could  not  break 
below  the  dollar  price  and  hope  to  come  out 
without  a  heavy  loss,  so  they  hawked  their 
coal  about  for  a  time  and  then  sent  it  else¬ 
where.  Much  of  this  domestic  coal  was  put 
into  big  steam  plants  and  was  crushed  for 
steam  making. 

The  Indiana  operators,  having  their  forces 
fairly  well  in  hand,  were  able  to  keep  their 
coal  off  the  market  while  the  period  of  ex¬ 
treme  depression  was  on  and  thus  did  not 
have  to  sacrifice  their  product.  They  either 
closed  down  their  mines  or  shipped  their  coal 
into  other  markets  where  it  was  needed  more 
than  here. 

With  respect  to  the  Chicago  market  as  a 
whole,  it  might  be  said  that  the  situation  im¬ 
proved  slightly  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
due  to  the  cold  weather.  Country  buyers, 
with  small  storage  capacity,  soon  ran  to  the 
bottoms  of  their  piles  and  needed  to  replenish 
which  brought  in  cautious  orders.  This  gave 
the  market  a  little  less  of  a  hopeless  tone. 


In  Chicago  proper,  the  coal  unloaded  at  the 
low  prices  satisfied  this  buying  movement  and 
the  market  remained  soft  to  the  point  of 
demoralization. 

Some  of  the  strength  oozed  out  of  even  the 
smokeless  market.  With  prices  fallen  in 
every  other  grade  of  coal,  the  smokeless 
operators  saw  the  hopelessness  of  getting  pre¬ 
miums  for  mine  run  and  receded  to  the  cir¬ 
cular  price  of  $1.25.  Some  few  cases  are  re¬ 
ported  where  off-grade  coals  have  been  sold 
below  that  price.  Lump  and  egg  were  weak. 
Much  of  the  coal  which  flowed  into  Cincin¬ 
nati  following  the  railroad  trouble  was,  at 
first,  diverted  into  Indiana  and  finding  no 
market  there  was  reconsigned  to  Chicago. 
On  one  day  100  cars  of  it  were  in  this  market 
unsold.  To  clear  up  thje  congest’OiV,  the; 
price  was  dropped  to  $1.50  at  the  mines  and 
this  price  still  holds. 

On  the  first  of  February,  the  Hocking  Val¬ 
ley  operators  who  had  been  holding  their  coal 
at  $2,  dropped  the  circular  price  to  $1.50.  This 
with  the  cold  wave  brought  a  good  supply  of 
orders  and  the  trade  is  more  active  than  is 
customary  at  this  season.  Splint  is  in  fair  de¬ 
mand  at  $1.50  at  the  mines. 

The  coke  trade  has  been  in  fair  shape  only. 
The  low-sulphur  cokes,  in  demand  among  the 
blast  furnaces,  were  not  quite  so  strong  as 
they  have  been,  the  steel  mills  seeming  to  be. 
supplied  for  the  time.  The  foundry  cokes  are 
fairly  strong  with  the  prices  about  firm.  There 
has  been  an  easier  tone  in  the  domestic  cokes, 
due  of  course  to  the  prevalence  of  the  warm 
weather.  Gas  house  coke  is  about  steady. 

Prices  in  net  t  ons  to  retail  dealers  and 
steam  users  on  shipments  direct  from  the 
mines  are  as  follows: 


Kranklin  County —  Chicago  Mines 


Lump  . 

.$2.45@2.55 

$1.40@1.60 

Egg  . 

.  2.45@2.55 

1.40@1.50 

Mine-run  . . 

.  2.20@2.30 

1.15@1.25 

Screenings  . . 

.  1.90@2.05 

.90(@1.00 

No.  1  nut  . 

.  2.45@2.55 

1.40@1.50 

No.  2  nut  . 

2.45 

1.40 

No.  3  nut  . . 

2.30 

1.25 

Harrisburg — 

Domestic  lump  and  egg 

2.55 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

2.45 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

2.20 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

.  1.95@2.05 

.90(gl.00 

No.  1  nut . 

2.55 

1.50 

No.  2  nut  . 

2.45 

1.40 

No.  3  nut  . 

2.30 

1.25 

Carterville — 

Lump  . 

.  2.30@2.55 

1.25@1.50 

Egg  . 

.  2.30@2.55 

1.25@1.50 

No.  1  washed . 

2.55 

1.50 

No.  2  washed . 

2.35 

1.30 

Springheld — 

Domestic  lump  . 

.  2.07@2.17 

1.25(81.35 

Steam  lump . 

2.02 

1.20 

Mine-run  . 

1.97 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

1.67 

.85 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump . 

2.42 

1.55 

3-inch  lump . 

2.32 

1.45 

5-inch  egg  . 

2.37 

1.50 

3-inch  egg  . 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

. .  2.02@2.07 

1.15@1.20 

Screenings  . 

1.77 

.90 

Sullivan  County — 

Domestic  Lump  . 

2.47 

1.60 

Egg  . 

2.47 

1.60 

Steam  lump  . 

.  2.12(82.37 

1.25@1.60 

Screenings  . 

, .  1.67@1.72 

.80®  85 

‘Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.27 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

2.17 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

1.97 

1.20 

Screenings  . 

1.67 

.90 

Pocahontas  and  New 
Mine-run  . 

River — 

. .  3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

1.50 

Valley  Smokeless — 

Mine-run  . 

1.25 

Lum.p  and  egg . 

1.50 

Smokeless  (B.  &  O. 
Mine-run  . 

and  Tug  Riverl — 

1.26 

Lump  and  egg . 

. .  3.65 

1.60 

Hocking  Valley — 

lli-inch  lump . . 

3.15 

1.50 

Kanawha— 

Iti-inch  lump  . 

3.40 

1.50 

Coke — 

Connellsville  . 

Wise  county  . 

By-product,  egg  and 

By-product,  nut  . 

Gas-house  . 

stove. . . . 

. .  6.26@6.60 

. .  5.75@5.85 
..  5.76@6.85 
..  5.75@5.85 

‘These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  5  vein  coal,  No.  < 
coal  ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 


Miners  Get  Wage  Increase. 

Birmingham,  Ala,,  February  1st. —  (Special.) 
— Twenty-five  thousand  miners  and  mine  help¬ 
ers  in  this  state  today  were  granted  wage  in¬ 
creases  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  which 
makes  their  pay  higher  than  it  was  in  1907, 
when  the  maximum  wage  scale  prevailed.  The 
increase  wage  announcement  was  headed  by 
the  Tennessee  company  and  the  action  was 
voluntary. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 

Cold  Weather  Improves  Tone  of  Market, 
and  Operators,  by  Shortening 
Output,  Have  Helped. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  February  6th. 

Snow  and  a  low  temperature  have  bolstered 
up  the  wavering  coal  trade  in  a  gratifying 
manner.  Just  this  was  required  to  give  the 
price  range  a  new  grip,  and  there  are  some 
who  believe  that  the  change  came  none  too 
soon.  However,  this  view  was  not  shared  by 
enough  of  the  operators  to  threaten  quota¬ 
tions  for  some  time  to  come,  instances  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  number  of  companies 
slowing  down  production  to  keep  the  market 
balanced. 

With  no  certainty  of  a  break  in  the  unusual 
warm  spell  for  several  weeks,  mining  com¬ 
panies  have  been,  up  to  about  a  week  ago, 
forced  to  take  measures  to  keep  their  coal  off 
the  open  market,  where  sales  were  not  active 
for  any  size  coal.  Countermanded  orders, 
and  orders  to  drop  several  days  a  week  from 
the  regular  shipping  schedules,  placed  the 
mines  in  a  position  where  they  have  more  coal 
than  could  be  disposed  of  even  at  cut  prices. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  sellers  that  no  forc¬ 
ing  of  the  product  was  done,  and  now  there 
seems  to  be  a  first-class  chance  to  go  ahead 
with  sales  at  the  established  spot  prices. 

Two  embargoes  against  coal  are  at  present 
in  force  on  lines  that  carry  considerable  Pitts¬ 
burgh  coal.  The  cold  weather  has  made  de¬ 
livery  more  difficult  on  practically  every  road, 
strengthening  demand.  Coal  to  regular  line 
business  is  not  going  forward  freely,  how¬ 
ever,  due  to  the  supplies  on  hand,  but  it  is 
expected  that  a  great  many  of  the  deferred 
consignments  will  be  wanted  soon. 

Domestic  buying  received  some  impetus  this 
week.  Heretofore  retail  dealers  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  public,  many  of  them  having  more  coal 
on  track  than  they  could  comfortably  handle. 
This  condition  is  changed  to  the  extent  that 
orders  for  lots  varying  in  size  from  one  car 
to  several  cars  have  been  received  from 
dealers. 

Cars  have  been  plentiful  for  every  need  so 
far,  though  within  the  week  we  learn  of  a 
shortage  on  two  lines.  This  shortage  is  not 
in  any  way  a  hardship,  in  fact,  while  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  less  than  for  the  week  previous,  it  about 
equalizes  the  balance  between  production  then 
and  now.  A  further  tightening  up  of  cars 
can  come  without  harmful  effect  on  the  trade, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  will  do  much  toward 
regulating  the  demand.  As  compared  with 
the  situation  ten  days  ago,  the  reduced  sup¬ 
ply  of  empties  is  welcome. 

Buyers  of  coal  to  be  shipped  during  the 
month,  or  for  more  or  less  restricted  periods, 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  “shop  around,” 
with  an  idea  of  getting  a  better  price.  They 
have  been  firmly  met  with  refusals  to  sell 
at  less  than  the  present  figures,  much  to  their 
surprise.  It  has  become  a  custom  among 
buyers  of  coal  in  worth-while  quantities,  to 
regard  the  selling  end  as  a  thing  that  can  be 
played  both  ways  from  the  ace,  working  one 
quotation  against  another  to  beat  down  the 
Trice.  Such  tactics  this  season  are  meeting 
1  united  front  among  the  selling  companies, 
ind  since  it  has  been  impossible  to  break 
he  price  so  far,  there  is  better  reason  to 
?xpect  no  cutting  in  the  future.  Although  a 
ew  tons  here  and  there  can  doubtless  be 
lought  at  a  price  slightly  lower  than  regular 
quotations,  no  instance  of  actual  sales  have 
leen  heard,  and  operating  companies  are 
itrong  in  their  statements  that  figures  will 
)e  maintained  at  sacrifice  of  tonnage. 

The  restricted  movement  of  three-quarter 
:oal  is  expected  to  affect  the  slack  price  soon. 
This  fine  coal  has  been  the  only  size  that  has 
vavered  in  price,  and  the  lowest  level  is 
bought  to  be  past.  A  continuance  of  the 
iresent  cold  temperature  will  probably  bring 
ncreased  orders  for  slack,  with  a  resulting 
ligher  price. 

Contracts  for  lake  shipment  are  being  made, 

;if  course,  and  from  every  indication,  this 
Tusiness  will  be  wound  up  entirely  very  soon. 
Contracts  other  than  for  lake  shipment  are 
ctive,  and  at  firm,  established  figures.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  been  refused  at  lower  than  list,  so 
Ihis  department  seems  to  be  safe. 

,  Spot  sales,  though  limited,  bring  the  full 


quotation.  Mine  run  is  at  $1,30,  three-quarter 
at  $1.40  and  one  and  a  quarter  at  $1.55.  Slack 
ranges  between  ninety  cents  and  $1,  with  a 
better  future  promised.  Contract  prices  are 
the  same  as  spot  prices,  in  the  steam  grades, 
with  gas  coal  quoted  at  $1.40,  $1.50  and  $1.60. 


The  Coke  Trade. 

While  the  coke  ovens  are  producing  on 
nearly  a  full-week  schedule,  market  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  lively.  Among  the  producers 
there  is  not  the  same  united  effort  in  the 
matter  of  prices  as  is  seen  among  the  coal 
operators.  This  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  how¬ 
ever,  for  sudden  changes  in  coke  markets  are 
expected,  and  the  sellers  must,  or  at  least, 
think  they  must,  let  the  curve  of  their  prices 
follow  closely  the  curve  of  tonnage  and  demand. 

Call  for  spot  coke  is  inactive,  and  prices 
seem  to  be  steady  at  the  present  level.  Much 
depends  upon  the  happenings  in  the  metal  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  activity  of  the  furnaces  is 
watched  with  much  interest.  At  the  moment 
the  furnaces  in  blast  appear  to  have  enough 
coke  to  permit  waiting  awhile,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  to  come  from  now  idle  furnax:es  is 
looked  to  for  the  best  business. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  the  contract 
market,  where  buying  is  under  way  for  fu¬ 
ture  needs  of  ovens  to  come  into  blast.  The 
price  of  pig  iron  regulates  these  interests’ 
actions,  naturally,  and  until  there  is  a  better 
market  for  this,  furnaces  are  not  anxious  to 
start.  We  have,  therefore,  a  condition  that 
must  wait  on  events  to  come  to  be  solved. 
Quotations,  at  present,  are:  Spot  furnace, 
$3.50;  spot  foundry,  $3.75.  Contract  furnace, 
$3.25  for  first  half,  $3  for  the  year.  Contract 
foundry,  $3.50,  average. 


Friday  and  Saturday,  February  7th  and  8th, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Engineers,  Pittsburgh,  will  gather 
a  body  of  coal  mine  operators,  gas  and  oil- 
well  operators,  mine  inspectors,  geologists 
of  states  that  have  gas  and  oil  wells,  and 
others  interested,  to  discuss  the  problems  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  drilling  of  gas  and  oil  wells  in 
the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
result  of  several  conferences  with  coal  mine 
operators  and  gas  and  oil  men,  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  is  thought  advisable.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  received  a  number  of  requests  for  sug¬ 
gestions  regarding  state  legislation  on  this 
subject  of  danger  to  mine  employes,  as  well 
as  loss  of  coal  left  in  pillars  in  surrounding 
walls,  through  drilling  wells.  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Holmes,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  has 
issued  the  invitations  to  attend  this  meeting. 


Cincinnati  Trade. 


Cincinnati,  February  &th.~(Special  Corre- 
spondeuce.)—Shou\d  the  Cincinnati  retail  and  do¬ 
mestic  dealers  in  coal  be  called  upon  to  pick  out 
an  animal  to  portray  their  trade  for  this  year,  it 
is  a  100  to  one  shot  that  they  would  pick  out 
Mr.  Ground  Hog  and  call  him  blessed.  Until 
last  Sunday,  when  Mr.  G.  Hog  usually  makes 
his  weather  prediction,  this  territory  might  have 
been  located  way  down  south  so  far  as  heavy 
consumption  of  domestic  lines  has  been  con¬ 
cerned.  But  when  the  little  critter  poked  his 
head  out  of  his  burrow,  and  saw  a  long  streaked 
shadow  reflected  from  him,  back  he  ducked  into 
his  hole  and  said  “Six  weeks  more  of  cold 
weather  coming.” 

For  the  past  five  days  cold  weather  has  de¬ 
scended  on  this  city  and  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  without  abatement.  Retailers  are  pushing 
out  more  wagon  orders,  and  with  more  consist¬ 
ence,  than  at  any  other  time  that  winter  weather 
is  supposed  to  bring  in  demand  for  supplies. 
Here  and  there  a  domestic  operator  has  had  an 
order  for  spot  delivery,  and  even  this  is  taken  as 
a  forerunner  of  better  movement  to  come.  There 
is  plenty  of  coal  in  the  local  yards,  but  a  cold 
snap  of  a  week  or  more  will  be  sure  to  bring  in 
a  scattering  of  spot  orders.  “In  other  words,” 
as  one  dealer  put  it,  “It  is  a  case  of  betting  on 
the  weather.” 

Of  most  interest  to  the  Cincinnati  trade  last 
week,  was  the  visit  here  of  D.  A.  Thomas  of 
Newport,  Wales,  T.  J.  Callaghan  and  W.  A. 
Macknight  of  the  Cambrian  Coal  Syndicate,  who 
have  been  looking  over  the  fields  in  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky.  It  also  accounts  for  the  visit  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Martin  E.  Caples  of  the  C.  &  O.  to  this 
city.  He  has  been  escorting  the  gentlemen  from 


across  the  water  through  the  new  fields  about 
Jackson,  Ky.,  and  came  on  to  Cincinnati  to  talk 
over  business  matters  with  the  Cambrian  Syndi¬ 
cate  men. 

According  to  the  information  that  has  come 
to  the  surface  in  regard  to  the  deal  that  is  on 
foot,  it  is  expected  that  an  agreement  will  be 
reached  with  three  of  Cincinnati’s  initial  carriers. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  for  the  trans¬ 
shipment  of  approximately  4,000,000  tons  of  coal 
which  will  be  shipped  to  South  America.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  it  is  said,  this  coal  will  be  placed  on  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  Welch  coal  is  now 
heaviest  in  consumption.  This  volume  of  trade 
would  equal  the  amount  that  passed  through  the 
Cincinnati  gateway  last  year. 

Further  details  of  the  deal  that  is  on,  the 
mines  that  have  been  planned  for  purchase,  and 
what  definite  shape  operation  will  be  carried  on 
will  only  be  given  out  when  the  gentlemen  re¬ 
turn  to  New  York  and  all  articles  have  been 
signed,  sealed  and  delivered. 

Information  was  received  locally  this  week 
that  the  Semet  Solvey  Process  Company  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  put  into  operation  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  coke  and  by-products  plant  at  Ash¬ 
land,  Ky.  The  new  plant  is  to  have  a  capacity 
of  700  tons  a  day. 

In  the  steam  lines  for  spot  lots,  there  has  been 
a  slight  decline  in  prices,  the  increased  supply 
and  purchases  because  of  the  stoppage  of  traffic 
over  the  C.  &  O.  line,  being  responsible  for  this 
situation.  All  of  the  wholesale  trade  still  talk 
strong  prices  on  futures  and  contracts.  Poco- 
hontas  quotations  were  as  follows :  lump  and  egg, 
$1.90@2;  run  of  mine,  $1.50,  and  the  same  for 
nut.  On  Kanawhas,  splint  and  run  of  mine, 
$1.10 ;  nut  and  slack,  $1  and  on  lump  the  market 
is  unsettled  to  a  great  degree,  ranging  $1.50@1.75. 
Domestic  prices  to  the  consumer  have  shown  no 
change  from  last  week. 


Cleveland  Trade. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  6th. —  {Special 
Correspondence.) — The  weather  certainly  has 
a  very  sensible  influence  upon  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion.  A  very  severe  gale  accompanied  by  al¬ 
most  zero  weather  visited  the  city  on  Sunday 
and  of  course  all  the  coal  men  were  very  busy 
on  Monday  morning  and  stock  piles  began  to 
dwindle.  This  condition  was  quite  welcome 
to  the  dealers  as  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
coal  in  storage  and  a  great  deal  on  track.  In 
fact,  for  two  weeks  preceding  dealers  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  the  coal.  The  larger 
class  of  shippers  had  apparently  ordered  a 
very  liberal  supply  and  were  ready  for  zero 
weather,  but  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  though 
it  would  never  come.  However,  it  finally  came 
and  their  foresight  was  justified.  The  weather 
has  stiffened  things  a  great  deal  locally  though 
they  appeared  to  be  quite  firm  elsewhere  when 
affairs  were  quite  weak  in  Cleveland.  Prices 
are  firm  at  quotations  published  herewith. 

Vessel  owners  are  leaving  for  their  vaca¬ 
tions,  having  rounded  up  alt  the  business  that 
they  care  to  engage  for  1913.  They  probably 
would  like  to  do  a  little  more  on  coal  to  Lake 
Michigan  in  order  to  clinch  the  rate  at  thirty- 
five  cents.  No  rate  lower  than  thirty-five 
cents  has  yet  been  made  to  Lake  Michigan 
and  about  1,000,000  tons  have  been  covered  at 
that  figure.  This  ought  to  make  the  rate  defi¬ 
nitely,  but  the  fact  is  that  some  of  the  larger 
shippers  are  still  out  of  the  market. 

Hard  coal  continues  quite  scarce. 

Quotations  are  as  follows: 


Pocahontas — 

Lump  . 

Egg  . 

Run-of-mine  . 

Mine. 

.  1.15 

Cleveland. 

$3.35 

3.35 

2.85 

2.50 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 
l4->nch  lump  . 

2.10 

ij4*irich  lump  . 

2.80 

Run-of-mine  . 

.  1.10 

2.00 

Slack  . 

.  1.05 

1.95 

Massillon — 

lJ4-inch  lump  . 

8.20 

Washed  nut  . 

2.95 

Slack  . 

1.90 

Middle  District — 

l4-inch  lump  . 

.  1.35 

2.06 

154 -inch  lump  . 

.  1.60 

2.20 

C-inch  lump  . 

2.60 

Run-of-mine  . 

.  1.25 

1.95 

Slack  . 

.  1.20 

1.90 

Cambridge — 

54-inch  lump  . 

.  1.20 

2.10 

154 -inch  lump  . 

.  1.40 

2.30 

Run-of-mine  . 

2.00 

Slack  . 

1.96 

30 
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Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  February  6th. — (Styecial  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Omaha  retailers  report  an  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  during  the  last  week,  owing  to 
a  slight  drop  in  the  temperature,  and  a  few 
snow  flurries;  but  the  weather  has  not  been 
severe  enough  nor  have  retail  sales  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  any  change  in  the  wholesale 
market. 

So  much  spot  coal  has  been  disposed  of  at 
low  prices,  that  on  nearly  all  grades,  prices 
have  been  no  inducement  to  buy,  the  matter 
practically  resolving  itself  into  a  question  of 
the  buyer’s  storage  capacity. 

The  demand  for  anthracite  coal  continues 
to  decline,  although  there  is  but  little  stove 
or  chestnut  on  the  market. 

Illinois  coal  of  all  grades  is  obtainable  at 
very  low  prices,  the  highest  grade  Franklin 
county  coals  selling  for  $1.50  mines,  while 
coals  from  other  districts  have  sold  as  low 
as  $1  mines.  The  real  low  prices  made,  have 
been  almost  exclusively  on  spot  and  dernur- 
rage  coal.  Mine  shipments  and  transit  prices 
have  not  been  much  higher. 

The  steam  coal  market  is  the  firmest  locally. 
The  Kansas  district  mines  have  been  produc¬ 
ing  very  lightly,  and  there  is  no  surplus  on 
the  market,  with  the  indications  that  a  short¬ 
age  is  liable  to  develop.  The  nut  size  is  more 
plentiful  at  present,  although  the  spot  stuff 
is  rapidly  being  disposed  of. 

The  coal  market  in  this  territory  is  still 
weak,  with  plenty  of  coal,  fair  weather  and 
light  buying. 

Present  prices  are  about  as  follows: 


Franklin  County — 

6-inch  lump  . 

Mine. 

.  $1.40@1.50 

.  1.40(ffil.50 

Omaha. 

$3.R0@3.9O 

3.80@3.90 

.  1.40@1.50 

3.80@3.90 

Carterville  District — 
6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.35 

.  1.35 

3.75 

3.75 

.  1.35 

3.75 

Standard  District — 
6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

.  1.25 

3.50 

3.50 

.  1.25 

3.50 

Springfield  District — 
6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

.  1.25 

3.30 

3.30 

.  1.25 

3.30 

Iowa — 

.  1.75 

3.05 

Nut  . 

.  1.50 

2.61 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.60 

2.66 

1.76 

Southern  Kansas — 

Lump  . 

Nut  . 

.  2.25 

.  2.00 

.  1.50 

3.60 

3.35 

2.85 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 
Lump  . . . 

.  3.75 

.  4.25 

6.85 

7.35 

Wyoming — 

Lump  . 

Nut  . 

.  2.65 

.  2.25 

6.65 

6.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  and 

Lump  . 

Nut  . 

Routt  Counties — 

6.75 

6.25 

Indianapolis  Market. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  6th. — (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  coal  trade  has  picked 
up  a  little  during  the  last  few  days,  owing  to 
the  drop  in  the  temperature.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  what  it  ought  to  be  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  Operators  say  that  most  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  are  not  carrying  heavy  stocks,  and  that 
another  week  of  cold  weather  will  bring  about 
an  improvement  in  business.  There  is  not 
much  doing  in  steam  coal  and  probably  will 
not  be  for  the  next  thirty  or  forty  days,  but 
domestic  ought  to  get  better.  The  retailers 
have  felt  the  benefit  of  the  cold  weather  this 
week,  and  business  is  good  with  them.  How¬ 
ever,  they  still  have  enough  coal  on  hand  to 
run  them  comfortably  so  that  rush  orders  are 
not  beginning  to  roll  in. 

The  retail  trade  has  been  dull  here  for  the 
last  two  months  on  account  of  the  warm 
weather.  Prices  are  about  the  same  as  they 
were  in  October  among  the  retailers,  but  the 
reason  is  that  the  demand  throughout  No¬ 
vember,  December  and  January  was  practic¬ 
ally  what  it  was  late  in  the  fall.  Domestic 
coal  is  selling  from  $1.40  to  $1.65  a  ton  at  the 
mines.  Mine-run  is  selling  as  low  as  $1  a 
ton  at  the  mines,  which  is  so  low  that  the 
operators  cannot  make  any  profit  handling  it. 
Screenings  are  strong  because  they  are  scarce. 
They  are  selling  now  up  to  ninety  cents  a  ton 
at  the  mines.  The  outlook  for  the  trade  js 
better  than  it  was  a  week  ago,  but  it  is  still 


nothing  to  brag  about.  The  following  prices 
are  being  quoted  by  the  wholesalers: 


Indiana — 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines 


No.  4  mine-run  . $1.0.')(®1.10 

Nos.  5  and  6  mine-run .  1.00@1.00 

114-inch  steam  lump  .  1.20@1.30 

Nut  .  1.2n@1.30 

Egg  .  1.30@1.40 

3-inch  domestic  lump  .  1.40 (3)1. .50 

4,  5  and  6-inch  domestic .  1.50(®1.6.5 

No.  4  screenings . S5@  .90 

Nos.  5  and  6  screenings . 75(®  .80 

Brazil  block  .  2.10@2.20 

No.  1  washed  coal  .  2.00 

No.  2  washed  coal  .  1.75 

No.  5  mine-run  (southern  Indiana 
held)  .  1.00@1.05 


F.  O.  B. 

Indianapolis 
$1.55  @1.60 
1.50@1.55 
1.70@1.80 
1.70@1.80 
1.80@1.90 
1.00(3)2.00 
2.00@2.15 
1.3S(®1.40 
1.25@1.30 
2.60@2.80 
2.50 
2.25 


Indianapolis  retail  market  is  as  follows: 
Anthracite,  nut.  $9.25;.  anthracite,  grate,  egg 
and  stove,  $9;  Pocahontas,  forked  lump,  $6.50; 
Pocahontas,  shoveled  lump,  $6;  Pocahontas, 
mine  run,  $5;  Pocahontas,  nut  and  slack.  $4; 
Blossburg,  $5.50;  Ohio  Jackson,  $5.75;  Ray¬ 
mond,  $4.75;  Kanawha,  lump.  $4.75;  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  lump,  $4.75;  Winifred.  $4.75;  Fall¬ 
ing  Rock,  cannel,  $6.50;  Linton,  lump, 
$3.75;  Linton,  egg,  $3.75;  Hocking  Val¬ 
ley,  $4.75;  Hocking  Valley,  egg,  $5;  Brazil, 
block.  $4.50;  gas  house  lump  coke.  $8;  crushed 
gas  coke,  $8;  citizens  oven  coke,  $8;  Connells- 
ville  coke,  $8.  Bags,  fifty  cents  a  ton  extra, 
ground  floor  or  dumped  in  cellar.  Bags, 
seventy-five  cents  a  ton  extra,  carried  in  cellar. 
Coke,  bags,  sixty  cents;  in  cellar,  eighty  cents. 
Charge  for  chute,  twenty-five  cents  a  ton. 


coal,  the  market  seems  to  be  reasonably  well  sup¬ 
plied. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows : 


F.  O.  B. 

West  Virginia  Gas —  Mines 

Three-quarter  lump  . $1.15@1.25 

Mine-run  .  1.05@1.15 

Slack  . Open 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

2-'nch  lump  .  1.50 

Three-quarter  .  1.25 

Mine-run  .  1.00@1.15 

Nut,  pea  and  slack .  Open 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg .  1.90 

Nut  .  Open 

Mine-run  .  Open 

Slack  .  Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump  .  1.15 

Mine-run  .  1.05 

Slack  .  Open 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump  .  1.50 

Three-quarter  lump  .  1.35 

Mine-run  .  1.15 

Nut,  pea  and  slack .  Open 

Washed  egg  coal .  1.90 

Washed  nut  coal .  1.75 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.50 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  .  1.20 

Mine-run  . 1.10 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Lump  .  2.00 

Egg  .  1.75 

Nut,  pea  and  slack .  Open 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump .  1.25 

Mine-run  .  1.10 

Slack  .  Open 


F.  O.  B. 
Detroit 
$2.55@2.65 
2.45@2.55 
Open 

1.90 
2.65 

1.40@2.55 

Open 

3.50 
Open 
Open 
Open 

2.30 

2.20 

Open 

2.65 

2.40 
2.30 

Open 

3.05 

2.90 

3.65 

2.35 

2.25 

3.40 
3.15 

Open 

2.65 

2.50 
Open 


The  bill  to  compel  the  operators  to  pay  for 
the  shot  firers  has  arisen  to  cause  the  coal 
producers  a  lot  of  worry  in  the  legislature. 
It  was  introduced  by  Representative  Weis- 
man  of  Linton,  by  reauest,  and  the  committee 
in  charge  has  decided  to  report  it  favorably, 
which  means  that  it  may  become  a  law,  al- 
thou.gh  there  will  be  a  hard  fight.  Senator 
Jacob  Kolsem,  Phil  Penna,  Hugh  Shirkie, 
Henry  Moore,  Edwin  Logsdon  and  other  well- 
known  coal  men  are  here  discussing  the  bill 
with  the  members  of  the  legislature,  hardly 
any  of  whom  understand  its  provisions.  If  it 
becomes  a  law  it  will  be  due  to  the  pressure 
that  will  be  brought  to  bear  by  politicians 
who  want  to  cater  to  the  miner’s  vote. 


Detroit  Market. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  February  6th. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — With  the  transition  from  spring 
like  weather  to  temperatures  hovering  but  a  little 
wav  above  the  zero  mark,  which  has  taken  place 
in  Detroit  this  week,  has  come  a  decided  stiffen- 
insf  in  the  demand  for  coal  both  by  domestic  and 
steam  coal  users. 

The  few  days  of  cold  weather  have  effected 
some  steadving  of  prices,  and  if  the  frostv  touch 
remains  a  few  davs  longer,  it  is  anticipated  by 
shippers  and  jobbers  that  there  will  be  little  coal 
available  at  prices  below  schedule.  The  demand 
is  esneciallv  active  at  present  for  fine  coal. 

Some  sales  of  smokeless  and  West  Virginia 
gas  coals  are  said  to  have  been  made  recently  at 
prices  shaded  somewhat  below  the  list  quotations. 

While  weather  conditions  are  favoring  the  coal 
dealers,  both  retail  and  wholesale,  the  railroads 
continue  to  make  a  good  showing  in  the  matter 
of  promptness  of  delivery,  little  complaint  on 
this  score  having  been  voiced  since  the  resent 
congestion  on  sidings  south  of  Detroit  was 
cleared  away. 

Whether  the  roads  will  be  able  to  make  as 
creditable  a  record,  should  traffic  be  impeded  by 
any  considerable  amount  of  snow  fall,  or  by 
extreme  temperatures,  remains  a  matter  of  specu¬ 
lation  to  be  decided,  only  when  the  altered  con¬ 
ditions  apply. 

From  the  present  outlook  there  will  be  a  heavy 
movement  of  coal  up  the  lakes  by  boat  during 
the  coming  season  of  navigation,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  present  attitude  of  shippers  and  ship 
owners.  Already,  a  number  of  large  blocks  have 
been  placed  for  transportation  to  Lake  Michigan 
ports  at  a  thirty-five  cent  carrying  rate,  while 
vessel  owners  and  managers  are  reporte(j  to  be 
adhering  to  the  determination  that  rate  shall 
apply  for  the  season. 

Other  shippers  have  placed  considerable  ton¬ 
nage,  with  the  proviso  that  the  freight  charge 
shall  be  at  the  going  rate  for  the  season.  This 
fact  is  taken  by  vessel  owners  as  indicating  that 
shippers  are  becoming  reconciled  to  the  five-cent 
advance  over  the  1912  rate. 

With  demand  moderately  brisk  for  anthracite 


Since  the  municipal  coal  yard  was  opened  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  sell  coal  purchased 
through  a  Detroit  dealer,  at  $7.50  a  ton,  several 
of  the  retail  coal  dealers  in  that  city  are  said 
to  have  marked  down  prices  to  a  competitive 
basis. 


Toledo  Market. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  February  5th. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Cold  weather  has  reigned  for 
several  days  now.  and  coal  men  here  are  hope¬ 
ful  if  it  holds,  of  a  general  bracing  up  of  the 
market  which  has  been  quite  weak  for  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
tremely  mild  temperature  which  has  had  a 
depressing  influence.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  has  largely  regulated  the  market,  and 
the  prices  here  for  some  little  time,  but  con¬ 
ditions  are  bound  to  be  improved  if  the  cold 
snap  continues  as  it  now  promises  to  do. 
The  smaller  yards  will  be  out  of  coal  in  a 
very  short  time  if  the  present  conditions  con¬ 
tinue  and  it  is  a  question  of  but  a  short  time 
until  the  movement  will  be  free.  Some  im- 
orovement  is  already  noticeable  and  by  the 
last  of  the  week  it  is  predicted  that  trade  will 
be  materially  improved.  Prices  as  quoted  in 
Toledo  follow: 


Smokeless —  Toledo. 

Li-mp  and  egg . 

Mine-run  . 

Hocking — 

Mine-run  . $2.20 

Lump  .  2.50 

34-inch  lump  .  2.40 

Nut  .  2.25 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg .  3.65 

Nut  .  3.25 

Pomeroy — 

Domestc  lump  . 

Nut  .  2.50 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  .  3.00 

Kanawha  splint  .  2.85 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.50 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block.... .  3.25 

Massillon — 

Lump  . . . .  3.25 

Washed  nut  .  3.25 

Youghiogheny — 

Mine-run  .  2.50 

l4-’nch  steam  lump  .  2.60 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

1 54.-tnch  lump  .  2.35 

44-inch  lump  .  2.25 

Mine-run  .  2.15 

Blossburg  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  . 3.45 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.45 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2.15 

44-inch  lump  .  2.25 

1  !4-inch  lump  .  2.35 

Cannel  lump  .  4.45 

Cannel  egg  .  3.95 

Ohio  cannel  block  .  4.10 


Mines. 

$1.85 

1.50@1.25 

1.20 

1.60 

1.40 

1.25 

2.65 

2.25 

1.65 

1.50 

1.75 

1.60 

1.25 
2.00 

2.50 
2.50 


1.25 

1.35 

1.36 
1.25 
1.15 

2.00 

2.00 

1.15 

1.25 
2,35 
3.00 
2.50 

3.25 


Tolecio  Trade  Briefs. 

Mr.  Kraus  of  the  White  Oak  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cincinnati  was  a  Toledo  visitor  today. 

Mr.  Bunshue  of  the  Jewett,  Bigelow  & 
Brooks  of  Detroit,  called  on  Toledo  coal  men 
this  week. 
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Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  February  6th. — {Special  Correspond¬ 
ent.) — Cold  days  and  colder  nights  for  over 
a  week  has  resulted  in  a  much  better  business 
for  several  days,  and  local  retailers  are  rushed 
with  orders.  The  demand  for  anthracite  coal 
this  week  has  been  more  insistent  than  at  any 
time  during  the  winter,  especially  on  furnace 
sizes.  There  is  a  shortage  of  all  anthracite 
sizes  and  has  been  for  several  weeks,  but 
there  is  no  furnace  anthracite  whatever  in 
storage.  Those  orders  are  as  slow  in  filling 
as  bituminous  orders  were  during  the  car 
shortage  early  in  the  winter.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  any  relief  will  be  afforded  during 
this  season. 

Lignite  production,  which  is  almost  always 
measured  by  weather  conditions,  will  this 
week  equal  that  of  any  like  period  during  the 
season  except,  perhaps,  a  limited  restriction 
on  account  of  a  storage  in  box  cars.  This 
condition,  however,  shows  an  improvement 
over  last  week. 

The  country  demand  for  all  grades  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  telegraph  orders  are  frequent.  The 
warm  spell  of  ten  days  ago  gave  the  bitu¬ 
minous  operators  an  opportunity  to  catch  up 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  back  orders,  but 
light  stocks  of  the  country  dealers  and  coun¬ 
try  consumers  quickly  disposed  of  all  ship¬ 
ments  and  the  sudden  change  to  cold  weather 
found  an  extraordinary  demand  for  all  grades, 
especially  bituminous  lump. 

Canon  City  mines  and  those  of  the  Trinidad 
and  Walsenburg  district  are  making  splendid 
production  but  are  all  back  on  orders. 

The  output  in  Routt  county  while  perhaps 
larger  than  last  week  is  curtailed  by  a  lack  of 
cars  for  loading.  The  distribution  is  not  so 
much  at  fault,  however,  as  a  partial  cessation 
of  railroad  traffic  in  the  mountains  on  account 
of  heavy  snows. 

Both  lignite  and  bituminous  production  has 
been  heavy  for  nearly  ten  days,  but  both 
grades  of  slack  are  in  good  demand  and  zero 
weather  has  eliminated  any  prospect  of  a  sur¬ 
plus.  Prices  remain  unchanged. 

Lignite  mine  prices  this  week  are  $2.55  to 
$2.80  for  lump  and  $1.65  to  $1.75  for  mine-run. 


Fraudulent  Land  Claims. 

Denver,  February  6th. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Testimony  was  taken  here  last  Saturday 
by  Federal  Referee  Watts  in  the  case  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  against  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company 
and  the  Kemmerer  Coal  Company,  both  Wyoming 
corporations,  accused  of  illegally  retaining  large 
tracts  of  coal  lands  in  that  state. 

John  W.  Maze  and  Israel  Mossholder,  the  two 
“dummy”  entrymen  named  in  the  complaint,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  had  signed  the  application  blanks 
and  that  they  had  never  seen  the  land  nor  had 
they  heard  of  it  since  they  had  affixed  their  sig¬ 
natures  and  were  paid  for  so  doing.  They  said 
they  thought  their  action  was  legal.  Federal 
Prosecutor  Durham  secured  testimony  from  both 
men  that  if  patents  were  taken  out  in  their 
names  they  never  knew  of  it. 

The  Government  is  seeking  to  prove  that  the 
Union  Pacific  Coal  Company  gathered  idle  men 
in  Denver  and  took  them  to  Wyoming  to  file  on 
coal  lands  that  now  are  exceedingly  valuable, 
borne  of  the  men,  it  is  charged,  were  paid  to 
sign  the  application  blanks.  It  is  also  charged 
that  when  proving  up  time  rolled  around  the 
agents  of  the  coal  company  used  other  names  in 
Wyoming  land  offices  to  cover  up  the  character 
of  the  fake  entrymen  secured  in  Denver.  Referee 
Watts  will  take  other  testimony  in  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri. 


New  Lignite  Deposit 

Denver,  February  6th. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Alexander  Patterson,  who  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  coal  mines  north  of  Colorado  Springs  for 
several  years,  has  opened  up  what  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  body  of  lignite  in  the  state,  at  a  depth 
of  371  feet.  The  land  is  owned  by  Dorr,  Slosson 
&  Meredith,  and  lies  one  mile  north  of  Pike 
View.  The  vein  is  eleven  feet  thick  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  extends  over  several  hundred  acres. 


Will  R.  Crowthers,  long  connected  with  the 
coal  trade  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  sales  department  of  B.  Nicoll 
&  Co.,  at  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Crowthers  was  for 
years  at  the  head  of  the  sales  organization  of 
the  Charleroi  Coal  Company,  and  until  re¬ 
cently,  with  the  Moreland  Coke  Company. 


New  England  Trade. 


Boston,  February  6th. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.)— ’PracUzaWy  all  of  the  local  retail  coal 
dealers  have  reduced  their  prices  twenty-five 
cents  a  ton  on  most  grades  of  anthracite.  It 
is  understood  that  some  of  the  dealers  in  other 
New  England  cities  have  not  changed  their 
prices,  but  the  majority  of  those  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  have.  The  reduction  in  prices  was  not 
due  to  anv  of  the  recent  investigations  by  city, 
state  and  federal  authorities  in  regard  to  the 
coal  business,  but  was  announced  with  a  view 
of  stimulating  a  greater  demand  for  hard  coal. 
The  dealers  are  better  supplied  with  anthracite 
than  they  have  been  before  in  a  long  time,  and 
rather  than  have  horses  and  wagons  standing 
idle,  the  reduction  was  made.  So  far,  however, 
the  new  prices  have  failed  to  increase  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  generally  believed  that  present  quo¬ 
tations  will  hold  until  after  the  1913-14  cir¬ 
cular  prices  have  been  made  public  in  April. 
Furnace  coal  is  now  quoted  at  $7.2’5  a  ton,  egg 
at  $(.75,  stove  and  nut  at  $8,  Lehigh  25  cents 
a  ton  above  these  prices.  Shamokin  $8.50, 
Franklin  $9.50,  pea  $6.25  and  cannel  $12.50. 

Further  concessions  in  prices  have  been 
made  by  wholesale  dealers  in  independent  an¬ 
thracite.  Big  company  coal  is  arriving  more 
freely  each  day.  Weather  conditions  on  the 
whole  continue  to  favor  the  buyer  and  the 
household  consumption  is  far  below  normal. 
Added  to  this  is  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the 
the  consumption  of  steam  sizes  of  anthracite, 
indicating  a  slowing-up  of  the  New  England 
industrial  business.  With  the  close  of  the 
winter  season  less  than  six  weeks  away,  deal¬ 
ers  in  independent  coals  are  anxious  not  to 
hold  cargoes  arriving,  and  to  avoid  demurrage 
often  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  One  day  recently  a 
cargo  of  nut,  stove  and  egg  was  offered  at 
$5.75  a  ton  along  side  Mystic  Wharf,  but  there 
was  no  buyer  and  the  coal  was  placed  in  stor¬ 
age  further  down  the  coast.  Egg  coal  has 
sold  at  Mystic  Wharf  since  last  reports  at 
$6.20  and  $6.25  a  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  and  nut 
and  stove  at  $6.40  and  $6.50  a  ton  on  cars. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  independent  coal  arriving  is 
being  applied  to  orders  placed  previously,  con¬ 
sequently  the  actual  amount  sold  at  the  above 
concessions  is  comparatively  small. 

The  temporary  closing  by  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Charles  river  will  not  seriously 
effect  the  coal  companies  situated  along  its 
banks,  /vrnple  notice  of  the  closing  of  the 
river  was  given  dealers  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  have  more  than  enough  stock  on  hand 
to  carry  them  over  until  the  river  is  reopened. 
The  Navy  Department  says  the  river  will  be 
closed  for  five  weeks,  but  the  trade  expects 
it  will  be  a  little  longer.  The  Consumers  Coal 
Company  pocket  situated  on  this  river  is  be¬ 
ing  demolished.  This  company  was  taken 
over  by  local  interests-  sometime  ago,  and  it 
was  decided  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the 
pocket. 

The  recent  snow  and  colder  weather  appar¬ 
ently  had  more  influence  upon  the  bituminous 
market  than  it  did  on  the  anthracite.  While 
spot  sales  of  soft  coal  are  reported  at  slightly 
lower  prices  than  quoted  a  week  ago,  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  evidently  reached  bottom  for  the  time 
being  at  least.  Dealers  appear  less  anxious  to 
make  sales  and  the  result  is  the  market  has 
the  appearance  of  being  very  steady.  Since 
last  renorts,  however.  New  River  and  Pocahon¬ 
tas  coals  have  sold  at  Mystic  Wharf  as  low 
as  $4.05  a  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  but  recent  cargoes 
sold  brought  $4.15  to  $4.40  a  ton.  Loading 
conditions  at  southern  ports  continue  to  show 
improvement  and  are  almost  as  satisfactory 
as  the  dealers  here  could  wish  for.  Unfilled 
contract  orders  on  local  books  are  decreasing 
and  supplies  at  storage  plants  along  New  Eng¬ 
land  shores  are  increasing.  Pennsylvania  bitu¬ 
minous  is  quoted  on  about  the  same  basis  as 
a  week  ago;  the  best  grades  command  $1.85 
a  ton  at  the  mines,  and  from  that  prices  run 
down  to  about  $1.30,  according  to  the  quality 
of  offerings. 

Considering  the  decline  in  independent  an¬ 
thracite  coal  during  the  past  month  or  so,  the 
bituminous  market  has  held  up  remarkaldy 
well.  The  effort  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
producers  of  bituminous  to  secure  the  general 
naming  of  1913-14  prices  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  has  apparently  failed  and  it  now  looks 
as  thoimh  the  schedule  would  not  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  until  April,  the  usual  time.  Most  of  the 
producers  have  enjoyed  a  prosperous  season 
and  will  undoubtedly  try  to  secure  satisfactory 
prices  for  the  coming  season’s  product. 


The  marine  freight  rate  market  has  not 
changed  materially.  The  amount  of  vessel  ton¬ 
nage  offered  is  fairly  large,  but  the  demand 
is  good  owing  to  improved  loading  conditions 
and  rates  from  Hampton  Roads  ports  to  Bos¬ 
ton  hold  firm  at  eighty  to  ninety  cents  a  ton. 
From  Baltimore  to  Boston  about  ten  cents  a 
ton  more  is  generally  asked,  while  from  New 
York  rates  range  from  about  $1.10  a  ton  up. 

The  Pond  Creek  Coal  Company  turned  out 
38,000  tons  of  coal  in  January.  The  manage¬ 
ment  expects  to  complete  and  operate  the 
power  plant  in  March.  This  plant  will  enable 
the  management  to  get  deeper  into  the  mines 
and  increase  the  production. 


Thorne,  Neale  Co. 

Philadelphia,  February  6th. —  {Speeial  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Chas.  E.  Fernberg,  general  sales 
manager  for  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  announced  on 
his  return  from  a  trip  through  the  west  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  that  he  had  completed  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  opening  of  branch  offices  of 
his  concern  in  two  important  centers,  which  will 
greatly  extend  their  territory,  and  permit  of 
handling  a  much  larger  tonnage.  This  will  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  buyers  at  a  distance, 
and  permit  this  concern  to  grow  in  other  sec¬ 
tions,  as  it  has  grown  in  and  about  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  These  new  officers  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago. 

The  Buffalo  office  has  been  located  in  room  No. 
380  of  the  Ellicott  Square  building,  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  Thomas  M.  Byrnes,  a  live  sales¬ 
man,  who  was  formerly  with  Swain  Bros,  in  this 
city,  and  previously  with  the  Commercial  Coal 
Mining  Company  here.  He  has  in  these  two 
connections  secured  a  thorough  training  in  both 
hard  and  soft  coal,  and  should  be  well  fitted  to 
handle  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals 
to  advantage. 

In  Chicago  the  new  office  is  in  No.  735  Old 
Colony  building,  where  George  E.  Medin  is 
manager.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Davis  Coal 
&  Coke  Company  in  Chicago,  and  with  the  Lo¬ 
gan  Coal  Company,  both  in  Chicago  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  so  that  he  too  knows  good  coal  and  how 
to  sell  it.  His  chief  stock  in  trade  will  be  the 
excellent  smithing  coal  of  his  company,  though 
he  will  handle  run  of  mine  from  the  Sonman 
mines  and  other  smokeless  and  bituminous  prop¬ 
erties.  At  favorable  seasons  he  will  also  have 
part  of  his  firm’s  anthracite  tonnage  to  offer  in 
the  west. 


Virginian’s  December  Shipments. 


The  statement  of  the  shipments  of  coal  and 
coke  on  the  Virginian  Railway  for  the  month 
of  December,  1912,  as  made  to  the  state  mine 
department,  is  as  follows: 

Net  tons 


Gulf  Smokeless  Coal  Company .  19,439 

Pemberton  Coal  &  Coke  Company .  3.756 

Pemberton  Coal  &  Coke  Company .  10,092 

Wirding  Gulf  Colliery  Co .  9,193 

Bailey-Wood  Coal  Company .  8,849 

E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.  (Glen  White)  . 29,317 

E.  E.  VVhite  Coal  Co.  (Stotesbury)  .  12,648 

MacAlpin  Coal  Company  .  19,761 

Slab  Fork  Coal  Company .  20,848 

Gulf  Coal  Co.  (Patterson) .  8,572 

Lynwin  Coal  Company  .  7,506 

New  River  Collieries  Company .  23,884 

Loup  Creek  Colliery  Company .  22,029 

The  New  River  Co.  (Beckley)  .  2,096 

The  New  River  Co.  (Carlisle)  .  7,650 

The  New  River  Co.  (Lochgelly)  .  2,649 

The  New  River  Co.  (Mobscott)  .  1,524 

The  New  River  Co.  (Oakwood)  .  2,389 

The  New  River  Co.  (Summerlee)  .  3,448 

The  New  River  Co.  (Sprague)  .  3,377 

The  New  River  Co.(Scarbro)  .  4,461 

The  New  River  Co.  (Wingrove)  .  2,716 

Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke  Company .  14,850 

Sullivan  Coal  &  Coke  Company .  10,233 

Woodpeck  Coal  Company  .• .  1,684 

Kanawha,  Glen  Jean  and  Eastern  R.  R .  68,026 

Long  Branch  Coal  Company .  6,609 


Total  . 317,405 


Kokoal  Activities. 

The  Birmingham,  Alabama,  breaker  of  the 
Order  Kokoal,  at  a  meeting  held  January  23, 
elected  the  following  officers:  Modoc,  E.  A. 
Holmes;  Baron,  J.  W.  Porter;  Baronel,  Asa  L. 
Hoyt;  Baronet,  M.  A.  Myatt;  Pictor,  R.  T. 
Daniels;  Mazuma,  J.  W.  Whatley;  Gazook, 
Jas.  Bonnyman;  Pit  Boss,  B.  L.  Ridley;  Aco¬ 
lyte,  S.  L.  Yerkes;  Swatta,  J.  E.  Hawkins; 
Spotta,  O.  M.  Price. 

The  new  members  initiated  were:  Jno.  W. 
Cooper,  No.  931  north  19th  street,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.;  J.  B.  McClary,  No.  821  Brown- 
Marx  building,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  R.  H. 
Woodrow,  Avenue  E.  and  22nd  street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 
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H.  M.  Wilson. 


Engineer  H.  M.  Wilson,  in  charge  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  chosen  as  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  new  American  Mine  Safety  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  was  formed  last  September,  for 
the  purpose  of  working  toward  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  mines  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  preventing  property_  loss. 
One  of  the  undertakings  of  the  association  is 
to  test  and  prove  the  values  of  different  meth- 


H.  M.  Wilson. 

ods  and  apparatus  for  mine  safety  and  rescue 
work,  and  then  recommend  their  adoption 
generally. 

Among  the  members  of  this  organization 
are  coal  mine  operators,  rescue  men,  mine 
surgeons,  inspectors  and  engineers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Any  person,  society  or 
organization  interested  in  safeguarding  life 
and  property  in  the  mines  is  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  American  Mine  Safety  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Southern  Association. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operator’s  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  in  Knoxville  on  Tuesday, 
February  11th.  While  business  will  not  be 
neglected,  there  is  always  great  interest  in  the 
annual  banquet  which  will  be  held  at  a  local 
hotel  at  7:30  p.  m. 

There  will  be  a  notable  array  of  speakers, 
including  Dr.  Joseph  Austin  Holmes,  director 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines;  C.  J. 
Norwood,  chief  mine  inspector  of  Kentucky, 
who  will  speak  on  “Some  Observations  Touch¬ 
ing  Accidents  in  Coal  Mines;’’  Walter  H.  Fin¬ 
ley,  the  well  known  engineer  of  mines,  who 
will  talk  on  “Scientific  Management;’’  W.  C. 
Tucker,  general  manager  of  the  Wisconsin 
Steel  Company,  Benham,  Ky.,  who  will  ad¬ 
dress  himself  to  the  “Relation  of  Welfare 
Work  to  Successful  Operation.”  The  presi¬ 
dent-elect  will  also  be  called  upon  to  make  his 
introductory  address  to  the  members.  Col. 
James  R.  Wooldridge  has  consented  to  act  as 
toastmaster  which  makes  it  certain  that  that 
position  will  be  filled  in  a  most  happy  manner. 


Pennsylvania  Coal  Company. 


Scranton,  Pa.,  February  Gth.— (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Following  a  meeting  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  in  New  York,  the  announcement  was 
made  here  this  week  by  Captain  W.  A.  May,  vice- 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  that 
the  corporation  had  decided  to  divorce  its  coal 
department  from  the  railroad  part  of  its  holdings. 
The  headquarters  of  the  coal  department  now 
located  in  New  York  will  be  moved  to  Dunmore, 
a  suburb  of  this  city.  Captain  May  has  been 


made  president  of  all  the  subsidiaries.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  F.  D.  Underwood,  president  of  the  Erie 
Company. 

Captain  May’s  advancement  makes  him  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western 
Coal  Company,  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Blossburg  Coal  Company,  the  North¬ 
western  Mining  &  Exchange  Company  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company.  The  new  president 
has  been  employed  continuously  by  the  Erie 
Company  for  thirty-eight  years,  starting  in  as  a 
chainman  in  the  surveying  corps. 

C.  H.  Fredericks,  auditor  for  the  companies, 
has  an  office  force  of  about  fifty  men,  while  F. 
H.  Wright,  the  treasurer,  will  bring  his  office 
staff  here,  as  will  the  secretary  and  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent.  The  purchasing  of  supplies  for 
the  coal  companies  will  hereafter  be  done  under 
the  supervision  of  Captain  May. 


Manufacture  of  Coke. 

(Concluded  from  page  19.) 
be  depended  upon,  like  any  other  manufactured 
product.  The  sales  of  oven-gas  for  illuminating 
purposes  now  exceed  40,000,000  feet  ner  day. 

The  manufacture  of  by-product  coke  is  com¬ 
ing  to  be  not  only  an  operation  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  coke  and  the  saving  of  such  incidental 
products  as  may  be  obtained,  but  rather  an  indus¬ 
try  where  coal  is  distilled  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  several  products,  such  as  coke,  tar, 
ammonia,  benzol,  gas,  and  perhaps  others,  each 
made  of  the  best  quality,  and  each  important  in 


maintaining  the  earnings  of  the  plant.  The 
growth  of  chemical  manufactures  in  America  and 
the  greater  demand  for  the  products  which  supply 
these  industries  add  permanency  and  reliability 
to  the  market,  and  at  the  same  time  the  by-prod¬ 
uct  oven  furnishes  a  reliable  supply  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  to  important  industries,  which,  although 
in  some  cases  still  in  embryo  here,  have  attained 
great  proportions  in  Europe,  and  doubtless  will 
grow  to  large  importance  in  this  country. 

To  the  student  of  social  economics  it  appears 
clear  that  the  general  adoption  of  by-products 
ovens  will  exert  its  influence  on  commercial  con¬ 
ditions,  the  steady  operation  of  these  plants  being 
a  factor  in  maintaining  the  prices  of  coke,  and 
hence,  indirectly,  prices  of  iron  products,  thus 
helping  not  a  little  the  elimination  of  those  vio¬ 
lent  fluctuations  in  iron  prices,  which  have  been 
a  fruitful  cause  of  the  speculations  and  industrial 
depressions  which  so  seriously  affect  both  the 
employer  and  the  employe.  These  plants  may 
also  have  their  effect  on  our  industrial  life  by 
influencing  industries  to  concentrate  in  the  larger 
centers  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  raw 
materials  which  they  furnish,  the  supply  of  power 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  gas  produced, 
and  the  opportunities  which  the  plants  themselves 
furnish  for  the  employment  of  various  classes  of 
labor. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  coal  tonnage 
for  1912  was  32,452,903,  a  gain  of  3,849,973  tons 
over  the  previous  year. 


A  Coal  Handling  Plant  for  Textile  Mills. 


In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics.  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  ranks  first  in  the  United 
States.  These  large  factories  are  built  of  granite ; 
a  few  are  brick,  and  are  distributed  throughout 
the  city,  which  is  somewhat  hilly.  Comparatively 
few  of  these  mills  have  access  to  railroad  sid¬ 
ings,  consequently  the  coal  has  to  be  hauled. 

The  situation  is  entirely  different  with  the 
Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company,  which  is 
by  far  the  largest  manufacturer  in  the  city  of 
looms.  They  have  several  large  mills  located 
on  an  extensive  water  front,  which  gives  them 


and  one- fourth  tons  each.  Eighty  tons  an  hour 
is  the  minimum  capacity  for  unloading. 

A  hopper  of  thirty-ton  capacity  has  been 
built  in  the  center  of  the  conveyor  house,  from 
which  the  company’s  carts  are  loaded,  and 
hauled  to  the  various  boiler  rooms  for  use. 
The  conveyor  will  also  be  used  for  loading  the 
carts  from  the  storage. 

In  unloading  coal,  the  company  formerly 
operated  two  large  hoisting  towers  and 
dumped  the  coal  through  a  chute  which  passed 
it  out  to  the  storage  space,  where  it  was 


Coal  Handling  Plant  of  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


every  advantage  possible  to  receive  and  dis¬ 
tribute  their  coal  most  economically.  A  large 
traveling  crane  conveyor  has  just  been  furn¬ 
ished  and  installed  by  the  Exeter  Machine 
Works  of  Pittston,  Pa.  This  conveyor  moves 
on  two  double  tracks,  and  carries  its  own 
power  plant  for  operating.  The  conveyor  is 
equipped  with  worm  gear  connecting  with  the 
trucks,  which  moves  it  to  any  desired  position 
for  unloading  the  vessels  and  dumping  into 
any  part  of  the  storage  space. 

The  capacity  of  the  hoisting  buckets  is  one 


shoveled  into  the  carts  when  hauled  away  for 
use.  While  this  equipment  was  very  efficient, 
it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  present  method, 
which  is  very  rapid  and  eliminates  shoveling. 
No  doubt  the  company  will  find  its  investment 
in  this  most  modern  coal  handling  equipment 
a  profitable  one. 

This  great  mill  consumes  annually  about  90,- 
000  tons  of  coal.  They  weave  about  25,000 
miles  of  cloth  every  three  months,  which 
would  belt  the  globe  four  times  every  twelve 
months. 
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New  York  Trade. 


Anthracite  Situation  Very  Easy,  With 
Concessions  Being  Made — Bitu¬ 
minous  Weaker. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
New  York,  February  6th. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  now  in  a  very  easy 
position  as  pertains  to  the  filling  of  orders. 
The  demand  for  immediate  shipments  is  so 
very  flat,  that  those  in  the  trade  who  were  of 
‘such  speculative  bent  as  to  buy  premium  coal 
from  individual  operators,  covering  the  present 
period,  are  having  an  uneasy  time. 

So  easy  are  the  companies  as  regards  sup¬ 
plies  of  coal  at  present,  that  they  are  en¬ 
abled  to  take  care  of  all  their  customers,  so 
that  dealers  naturally  turn  to  the  companies 
for  supplies.  The  change  in  the  situation, 
from  one  of  extreme  shortage  to  one  of 
plenty,  in  the  course  of  but  a  few  weeks,  is 
unusual.  The  cold  snap  of  the  past  few  days 
has  had  but  little  effect  on  the  trade.  Dealers 
have  been  so  well  supplied  that  they  can  with¬ 
stand  the  visitation  of  a  much  longer, spell 
without  having  to  rush  into  the  market  for 
supplies. 

This  week,  premium  coals  are  practically 
inheard  of.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lot  of  coal 
undoubtedly  bought  by  middle  houses  at  pre- 
nium  prices,  is  now  being  offered  to  prompt 
juyers  at  concessions  from  the  circular. 
This  makes  it  a  buyer’s  market,  and  only 
i  severe  spell  of  cold  weather  will  change  the 
utuation. 

Prices  have  eased  in  every  direction,  and 
nine  prices  on  individual  coalsi  are  at  a 
nuch  lower  level  than  in  months.  Buyers  are 
)eing  sought  in  every  direction.  In  most  of 
he  shipping  offices,  orders  that  came  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  and  winter  months,  when  coal  was 
'•ery  short,  and  shipments  could  not  be  made, 
ire  now  being  dusted  off  and  the  customer 
s  being  notified  that  his  orders  can  now 
)e  filled.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many 
ancellations,  so  that  but  little  business  is 
reated  by  this  work.  However,  it  puts  the 
etail  dealer  wise  to  the  fact  that  he  can  get 
oal  of  any  size  and  in  most  any  quantity 
nd  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

Production  figures  for  January  will  be  given 
Jiut  later  in  the  week.  The  Reading  mined 
vithin  a  few  thousand  tons  of  its  output  of 
anuary,  1912.  In  the  Scranton  region,  there 
lave  been  nuntbers  of  strikes  within  the  past 
ireek,  which  will  have  some  little  effect  on 
■’ebruary  shipments.  Throughout  the  regions 
here  are  petty  strikes,  and  also  a  disposition 
in  the  part  of  miners  not  to  work  full  time 
f  they  can  avoid  it.  Mines  that  are  operating 
laily  are  having  their  output  seriously  handi- 
apped  because  the  men  do  not  care  to  work 
ull  time. 

This  week  in  New  York,  egg  coal  can  be 
iought  in  lots  of  instances  at  twenty-five 
;ents  below  the  circular.  Stove  coal  is  sell- 
ng  freely  at  the  circular,  as  is  chestnut.  The 
iinly  scarcity  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  pea, 
yhich,  however,  is  more  plentiful  than  it  has 
■een  for  the  past  several  weeks.  At  New 
fork  premiums  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents 
re  being  paid,  whereas  several  weeks  ago, 
hey  ran  as  high  as  fifty  and  seventy-five 
jents.  Line  prices  on  pea  range  from  $2.25 
)  $2.75. 

The  market  for  the  small  sizes  of  anthracite 
i  very  slack.  No.  1  buckwheat  sells  at  the 
ircular  and  down  twenty  to  thirty  cents  be- 
iJW.  No.  2  is  very  hard  to  move,  while  barley 
,1^  some  cases  is  not  saleable  for  the  freight, 
'lie  various  ports  are  glutted  with  the  small 
pals.  During  the  past  week  an  embargo  has 
iCen  in  effect  at  Perth  Amboy  of  shipments 
f  anthracite  from  various  regions.  It  is 
eported  that  some  of  the  independents  have 

great  deal  of  coal  on  cars  at  Perth  Amboy 
'hich  they  cannot  move,  which  resulted  in 
le  embargo.  Furthermore,  the  pier  facilities 
re  not  ideal  just  now  for  the  reason  that  a 
ew  dumping  machine  is  being  put  in,  which 
lakes  some  inconvenience  for  the  prompt 
andling  of  cars. 


The  Bituminous  Situation. 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  soft  coal  situation  is 
isy.  Coal  is  plentiful  in  all  sections,  and 
^nsequently,  prices  are  undergoing  changes. 

great  deal  of  speculative  coal  was  pur- 
.lased  at  the  mines  during  the  shortage 
l^riods,  and  this  is  being  disposed  of  here 


and  there  to  best  advantage,  which  gives  the 
market  a  decidedly  downward  tone.  At  all 
the  tidewater  ports,  supplies  are  heavier  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past  three  or  four 
months.  This  is  due  to  the  open  winter  and 
the  fact  that  the  railroads  have  been  able  to 
supply  cars  freely  and  to  move  them  prompt¬ 
ly  when  loaded. 

One  hears  a  lot  of  talk  about  contract 
prices  for  the  new  year.  Some  contracting  is 
being  done,  and  most  of  it  at  advances  over 
the  1912  prices.  However,  there  is  a  lot  of 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  consumers.  The 
present  open  weather  and  easy  situation  as 
to  supplies  is  very  much  in  their  favor,  but 
shippers  say  that  with  three  or  four  weeks  of 
normal  winter  weather,  the  tone  will  change. 
On  the  line  of  prices  to  govern  in  contracts 
for  the  new  year,  the  Norfolk  price  on  New 
River  and  Pocahontas  is  reported  to  be  $2.85 
from  April  1st  to  October  1st,  and  $3  from 
October  1st  to  December  31.  Shippers  are 
now  wondering  if  buyers  will  stand  this  ad¬ 
vance,  which  is  fifteen  cents  over  the  1912 
price,  which  covered  the  year.  On  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coals,  some  of  the  South  Fork  shippers 
are  talking  $1.55  to  $1.60.  Somerset  county 
from  $1.35  to  $1.45.  Good  Clearfield  $1.35, 
with  inferior  grades  down  to  $1.25. 

At  present,  there  is  said  to  be  but  little 
buying  of  coal  at  the  mines,  so  that  the  tide¬ 
water  supplies  should  diminish  greatly  in  the 
next  week.  Latest  sales  at  the  mines  are  said 
to  range  around  $1.30  to  $1.40  for  average 
grades  of  Clearfield.  At  New  York  tidewater 
ports,  some  odds  and  ends  are  to  be  obtained 
as  low  as  $2.55  to  $2.60.  Good  grades  are 
sold  from  $2.75  to  $3.  Most  sales  of  good 
grades  have  ranged  from  $2.85  to  $2.95.  Spot 
buying  is  very  limited.  Some  contract  ship¬ 
pers  report  that  their  entire  output  is  being- 
taken  to  take  care  of  their  committments. 
Supplies  of  high-grade  coals  in  the  spot 
markets  are  very  limited. 


The  Vessel  Situation. 

The  coastwise  vessel  market  is  just  about 
firm.  Rates  are  kept  steady  by  the  better 
supply  of  coal  offering  at  the  various  loading 
ports.  We  quote  current  rates  of  freight  as 
follows:  From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston, 
eighty  to  ninety  cents;  to  points  east  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  $1  to  $2;  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston, 
seventy  to  ninety  cents;  to  Portland,  $1.25; 
to  Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to  Searsport,  $1.75;  to 
Sound  points,  seventy-five  to  ninety  cents; 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  ninety  cents;  to 
Providence,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  New 
Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  cents;  to 
New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty-five  to 

forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are: 

N.  Y.  F.  O.  B. 

Somerset  County —  '  Harbor.  Mines. 

Best  grades  . $3.00  $1.50 

Medium  grades  .  g.go  1.35 

Ordinary  . ‘ .  2.85  1.30 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein .  3.20  1.60 

Cheaper  grades  .  2.95  l.Jo 

Clearfield  County — 

Best  grade  .  3.00  1.45 

Ordinary  grades  .  2.85  1.30 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  .  3  00  1.50 

Medium  grade  .  2.85  1.30 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein .  3.20  2.10 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  .  2.80  1.15 

Best  gas,  ^-inch  lump .  2.85  1.25 

Best  grade,  run-of-mine  .  2.90  1.25 

Gas  slack  .  gg 


Buffalo  Market. 


Buffalo,  February  6th. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — With  the  advent  of  genuine  winter, 
the  market  has  received  a  fresh  impetus,  but 
so  active  had  been  the  operations  of  dealers 
during  the  long  period  of  mild  weather,  that 
the  trade  is  placed  in  a  rather  peculiar  condi¬ 
tion.  Especially  in  the  Dominion  has  a  glut 
occurred,  and  dealers  report  the  cancellation 
of  many  orders  received  before  the  tempera¬ 
ture  took  a  downward  tendency.  Toronto  is 
reported  to  be  well  supplied  and  it  has  been 
reported  that  an  embargo  has  been  placed  on 
roads  entering  Canada  by  way  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  bridges.  Congestion  is  reported  to 
be  especially  serious  in  the  bituminous  market, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  independent  dealers 
wlio  have  been  loading  up  in  anticipation  of 


an  abnormal  demand,  are  likely  to  hear  some¬ 
thing  drop  in  the  near  future. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  Canadian 
consumers,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  have 
discovered  a  new  method  of  treating  the  ship¬ 
pers  on  this  side,  when  they  find  that  they 
have  over-estimated  the  demand.  In  one  case 
on  a  100-car  order,  all  of  the  stock  uniform 
in  quality,  cancellation  orders  began  to  come 
in  after  half  the  order  had  been  filled.  Rea¬ 
son  given  was  poor  quality  of  coal  shipped, 
though  it  was,  as  stated  above,  all  of  one  grade. 
Naturally  the  shippers  are  somewhat  dis¬ 
pleased  at  this  style  of  doing  business. 

Owing  to  the  numerous  cancellation  orders 
which  have  been  received,  the  bituminous  deal¬ 
ers  report  a  material  dropping  of  prices,  in 
certain  grades  of  soft  coal,  rates  on  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  product  having  been  reduced  at  the 
mines  from  $1.50  to  $1.10,  in  some  instances. 
In  fact  there  appears  a  disposition  to  get  rid 
of  an  abnormal  supply,  at  any  price  which 
will  save  the  dealer  and  the  result  is  that  the 
independents  are  trying  to  unload,  profit  or 
no  profit.  Rail  rates  are  unchanged.  It  is 
believed  that  this  sudden  stagnation  is  only 
temporary,  and  that  should  the  present  cold 
wave  continue  for  a  week,  that  the  market 
would  be  restored  with  a  bound. 

There  is  practically  no  storage  anthracite  in 
Buffalo  according  to  sales  agents,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  true  that  the  companies  have  plenty  of  coal 
on  convenient  sidings  that  can  be  got  at  in  emer¬ 
gency.  There  is  no  talk  as  yet  of  early  loading 
of  vessels,  and  doubtless  Buffalo  harbor  will 
carry  less  coal  in  hull  this  winter  than  in  several 
years. 


E.,  C.  Roberts,  general  manager  of  the  Fair- 
mount  Coal  Company,  is  on  a  trip  to  the  mines, 
which  will  be  extended  to  Pittsburgh  previous 
to  his  return. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


Baltimore,  February  6th. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  coal  trade  here  received  some 
hard  jars  during  the  last  week  or  ten  days.  From 
an  already  saggy  market  it  began  a  descent  that 
landed  it  at  prices  about  half  of  what  they  had 
been  and  with  a  call  for  all  grades  considerably 
below  what  should  be  the  case  at  this  season. 
Lack  of  anything  like  a  real  winter  since  the 
first  of  the  year  is  blamed  generally  for  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  exist  now. 

Throughout  the  mining  regions  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  western  Maryland  and  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  at  least  where  mines  are  not  tied  up  en¬ 
tirely  by  contracts,  there  has  been  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  fuel.  The  result  has  been  some  mighty 
cheap  offering  of  coals.  Gas  fuels  have  in  some 
cases  sold  on  a  mine  basis  of  ninety  cents,  al¬ 
though  ten  to  fifteen  cents  better  has  been  the 
figure  at  times.  Good  steaming  coals  have  sold 
down  to  $1.25. 

Car  supply  in  some  of  the  regions  has  not  been 
of  the  best  at  times,  but  the  amount  of  coal  al¬ 
ready  awheel  prevented  anything  like  a  shortage. 
At  the  piers  there  was  considerable  activity,  as 
the  foreign  call  for  coal  is  keeping  up  and  coast¬ 
wise  movement  on  contract  still  continues  heavy. 
Many  of  the  coal  concerns  have  taken  advantage 
of  easier  coal  to  get  off  some  of  the  contract 
coal  on  which  they  had  fallen  behind. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  few  pretty  cold  days 
have  recently  been  sandwiched  into  the  summer- 
like  weather,  the  call  for  anthracite  is  far  be¬ 
low  standard,  and  the  hard  coal  men  are  not  in 
a  very  satisfied  frame  of  mind.  It  has  meant  that 
the  January  demand  has  fallen  back,  and  that  the 
prospects  for  February  are  not  any  too  rosy. 
This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  what  the  winter 
promised  earlier.  That  there  is  a  silver  lining  to 
the  cloud  is  undoubted,  however,  for  had  the 
winter  been  a  severe  one  the  squeeze  for  fuel 
would  have  been  tremendous  in  the  face  of  the 
shortage  at  the  outset  of  the  season. 

During  the  month  of  January  a  total  of  83,125 
tons  was  exported  from  this  port,  the  points  in¬ 
cluded  covering  Cuba,  Africa,  Brazil,  Philippines, 
Italy,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Spain,  France,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Martinique  and  Panama.  B.  Nicoll  Com¬ 
pany  shipped  6,700  tons  of  coal  to  Valencia, 
Spain,  the  past  week,  and  this  will  soon  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  shipment  of  6,000  tons  more.  It  was 
Pittsburgh  coal. 


The  Western  Maryland  Railroad  has  acquired 
ninety  acres  of  land  for  a  figure  near  $1,000,000, 
near  its  Port  Covington  piers.  A  big  terminal 
development  is  planned  in  conjunction  with  the 
New  'York  Central  Railroad. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

The  Increasing  Supply  of  Anthracite 
Weakens  the  Prices — Bituminous 
is  Plentiful  and  Prices  Weak. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1400  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  February  6th. 

The  colder  weather  of  this  week  has  some¬ 
what  eased  a  more  or  less  state  of  panic  that 
struck  the  anthracite  trade  here  recently,  but 
while  conditions  are  more  stable  there  is  still 
a  marked  dullness  about  buying  that  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  One  office  which  usually 
takes  orders  for  fifty  cars  from  its  mail  in 
ordinary  times  took  five  from  Tuesday’s  mail. 
Others  are  in  worse  shape  still,  and  receive 
cancellations  and  various  protests  against  ship¬ 
ments  on  old  orders,  and  are  generally  dis¬ 
turbed  by  slackness  of  trade.  When  new  or¬ 
ders  ceased  to  come  in  of  late,  the  shippers 
have  filled  all  of  the  back  orders  on  their 
slates,  with  the  result  that  some  dealers  re¬ 
ceived  coal  they  had  forgotten  they  had 
bought,  and  which  they  could  not  re¬ 
ceive  at  their  yards  at  this  time.  Can¬ 
cellations  followed  and  the  coal  had  to  be 
disposed  of  wherever  possible,  and  at  what¬ 
ever  price  could  be  had.  This  has  resulted  in 
egg  coal  selling  off  and  possibly  some  weak 
offerings  of  chestnut,  but  has  not  brought 
stove  or  pea  coal  below  the  circular  prices 
where  they  remain  quite  firm.  Nearly  all  deal¬ 
ers  have  plenty  of  coal  in  their  yards,  and  are 
enjoying  only  a  fair  demand  from  consumers, 
so  that  unless  some  really  severe  winter 
weather  arrives  the  dullness  m  hard  coal  trade 
will  not  be  greatly  improved  for  some  time. 

Bituminous  trade  at  Philadelphia  is  so  dull 
that  there  is  very  little  that  can  be  said  about 
it.  No  one  wants  coal,  and  shippers  have 
stopped  sending  it  to  market  where  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  do  so,  and  others  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  stop  shipments  on  account  of  de¬ 
murrage  on  coal  at  tide  already,  and  the  truth 
about  the  soft  coal  business  is  that  there  isn’t 
any.  There  is  a  considerable  tonnage  of  coal 
at  the  piers  or  any  other  place  you  might 
like  to  have  a  few  cars,  or  quote  a  number  of 
them,  but  buyers  are  quite  scarce.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some,  that  the  improved  car  supply 
is  again  confronting  us  with  the  great  over¬ 
production  of  which  the  soft  coal  industry  is 
guilty,  and  their  contention  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  lare-e  tonnages  are  actually  being 
delivered  to  consumers  by  the  railroads,  so 
that  the  absence  of  buyers  in  the  open  markets 
is  not  due  to  falling  off  in  demands,  but  to 
over-production  and  facilitated  deliveries.  It 
is  the  sentiment  of  a  large  majority  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  end,  however,  that  the  present  slump  is 
but  a  temporary  one,  and  that  there  will  be 
another  advance  in  price,  and  a  period  of  ac¬ 
tivity  when  the  weather  becomes  more  season¬ 
able,  and  transportation  more  difficult.  This 
winter  has  not  afforded  a  -single  period  of 
strength  to  the  market  on  account  of  storms 
so  it  is  confidently  believed  by  many,  who  are 
not  necessarily  superstitious,  that  there  will 
be  a  weather  market  at  least  once  this  year. 

Prices  quoted  are  of  such  a  wide  range  that 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  an  average  quotation  for 
any  grade  of  coal,  but  it  seems  that  the  usual 
figure  for  Clearfield  and  good  Pennsylvania 
coals  is  about  $1.25,  though  we  have  found 
offerings  at  $1.2^0  and  have  also  noted  quota¬ 
tion  and  sales  at  higher  prices.  Somerset  coals 
are  proportionately  lower,  and  Fairmont  run 
of  mine  slack  is  worth  about  a  dollar  and 
three-quarter  gas  is  about  $1.10.  Prices  on 
very  best  grades  of  coal  have  not  been  affected 
by  the  present  weakness  in  the  market,  and 
contracts  reported  on  such  coals  are  said  to 
be  carrying  higher  prices  than  last  year. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

F.  B.  Cortright,  of  Cortright  Coal  Company, 
was  in  New  York  Tuesday. 

Philadelphia  breaker  of  the  Order  Kokoal 
will  hold  its  next  smoker  on  February  19. 

S.  B.  Thorne,  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  New 
York,  was  in  the  Philadelphia  office  Tuesday. 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  pro¬ 
duced  its  greatest  January  tonnage  last  month, 
330,000  tons. 

Edwin  H.  Ludlow,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga¬ 


tion  Company,  will  shortly  make  a  trip  to  the 
Panama  Canal  zone  to  study  the  engineering 
feats  of  that  work. 

R.  B.  Isner,  general  sales  agent  for  Davis 
Colliery  Company,  from  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  was 
in  the  east  last  week. 

F.  P.  Smith,  secretary  of  E.  1.  Rice,  Inc., 
Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  is  expected  here  this  week  to 
call  on  anthracite  shippers. 

T.  W.  Arnett,  president  of  the  Antler  Coal 
Company,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  first  of  the  week. 

Paul  Beckwith,  of  the  Eastern  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  was  in  Philadelphia  Wednes¬ 
day  and  relieved  the  market  of  some  of  its 
surplus  tonnage. 

J.  W.  Hood,  eastern  sales  agent  of  Davis 
Collierv  Company,  is  in  New  York  this  week 
introducing  his  new  assistant,  R.  G.  Harris,  to 
their  trade  in  that  section. 

Frederic  Landstreet,  sales  agent  for  Seneca 
Coal  Mining  Company,  was  in  Boston  and 
New  England  points  last  week,  where  he 
found  very  dull  conditions. 

Jas.  A.  Hill,  of  New  York,  and  F.  M.  Graff, 
of  Blairsville,  Pa.,  president  and  vice-president 
respectively  of  the  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany,  were  with  Robert  P.  Magee  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  office  the  early  part  of  the  w'eek,  for¬ 
mulating  selling  policies  and  other  matters 
relative  to  the  sales  of  Knickerbocker  Smoke¬ 
less  here. 

At  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania  lumber 
dealers  here  last  week  many  well-known  coal 
men  were  in  evidence,  among  them  the  follow¬ 
ing,  who  are  officers  and  directors  of  the  as¬ 
sociation;  Henry  Palmer,  Langhorne;  C.  Frank 
Williamson,  Media;  J.  J.  Milleisen,  Mechanics- 
l)urg:  Joseph  Palmer,  IMedia;  W.  H.  Kneas, 
Norristown. 

Manufacturers’  Association  of  York,  Pa., 
has  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission,  that  the  rate  from  Clearfield  to  York 
is  discriminatory,  being  $1.50,  while  the  rate 
to  Harrisburg,  a  difference  in  straight  line  haul 
of  only  28  miles,  is  $1.30.  It  is  also  cited  that 
the  rate  to  Baltimore,  85  miles  south  of  Har¬ 
risburg,  is  but  $1.60. 

Jas.  Carson,  who  has  been  in  this  city  for 
some  time  in  the  interest  of  the  Coal  Credit 
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Exchange,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  states  that  this 
system  of  credits  and  collections  has  met  with 
such  favor  in  the  east  as  to  justify  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  branch  office  which  will  soon  be 
established  in  New  York.  He  will  personally 
take  charge  of  that  office  and  direct  the  work 
of  representatives  throughout  New  England 
and  all  of  the  East. 

Enoch  T.  Roberts,  of  Germantown,  has  sued 
the  Reading  Railway  and  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railway  to  enjoin  them  from  charging  him 
ten  cents  more  than  other  shippers  charge  for 
freight  from  the  Lehigh  region.  He  alleges 
that  both  defendants  have  charged  him  $1.96 
on  prepared  coal  and  $1.66  on  pea  coal,  while 
other  dealers  pay  ten  cents  less.  This  fact 
was  disclosed  in  the  recent  testimony  before 
the  Railroad  Commission,  and  is  said  to  have 
lieen  admitted  by  the  railroads,  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  refund  to  him  the  overcharge  dating 
back  to  May,  1907,  but  do  not  want  to  pay 
three  times  the  amount  according  to  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission’s  rule  in  such 
cases. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  February  5. —  (Special  Corre- 
;pondence.) — General  improvement  has  char- 
icterized  the  coal  trade  in  this  market  during 
he  last  vi'eek,  as  a  result  of  the  prevalence 
jjf  real  winter  weather.  The  advent  of 
ilizzardly  conditions  had  the  effect  of  a 
kjotent  stimulant  upon  the  week.  In  conse- 
pience  operators  and  jobbers  are  reporting  a 
evival  of  active  buying  in  both  the  steam  and 
lomestic  branches  of  the  business.  Mining 
■vork  has  been  increased  to  a  higher  per- 
entage  of  operating  capacity,  and  better  sen- 
iment  exists  throughout  the  trade. 

While  domestic  business  has  not  yet  reached 
he  proportions  which  the  season  of  the  year 
varrant.  the  volume  has  experienced  a  very 
Material  gain.  Dealers  report  a  revived  de- 
nand  among  the  ultimate  consumers,  but  at 
he  same  time  it  is  noted  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances  fairly  large  stocks  have  been  ac- 
mmuiated  in  retail  yards.  This  makes  it 
nanifest  that  continued  cold  weather  will  be 
lecessary  to  bring  about  activity  in  the  do- 
nestic  branch  of  the  trade  approaching  a  sat- 
sfactory  level.  There  has,  however,  been  a 
general  increase  of  domestic  orders  coming  to 
he  hands  of  operators  and  jobbers,  which, 
vith  inquiries  in  the  market,  forcast  a  better 
general  situation. 

Steam  business,  which  was  practically  con- 
ined  to  industrial  and  railroad  fuel  for  power 
purposes,  has  received  added  stimulus  from 
mating  requirements.  This  branch  of  the 
,)usiness  is  holding  up  even  better  than  has 
men  expected,  and  shows  promise  of  con- 
inued  steadiness  for  some  time.  During  the 
ull  in  domestic  buying,  there  has  been  some 
iccumulating  of  stocks  by  industrial  concerns, 
)Ut  this  has  not  reached  proportions  where 
t  may  be  expected  to  reduce  the  current 
olume  of  business  to  a  marked  extent. 
Naturally  the  better  demand  for  coal  in  the 
.  arious  grades  has  had  a  tendency  to  improve 
:he  price  situation.  Operators,  of  course,  have 
pot  considered  any  move  to  place  quotations 
jigher  on  the  first  favorable  sign  of  reviving 
pusiness.  They  have  been  gratified,  however, 
vith  having  the  situation  create  a  stronger 
irend.  During  the  week,  there  have  been 
ome  concessions  made  here  and  there  where 
large  volume  of  business  was  badly  needed 
'o  maintain  operations.  This  has  not  served 
,0  undermine  the  firmness  of  the  lower 
evels  reached.  So  far,  the  transportation 
ituation  has  been  satisfactory  with  an  ade- 
luate  car  supply  and  little  delays  from  the 
evere  weather. 

Thick  Vein  Hocking — 

■inch  lump  . 

^-inch  lump  . 

4-inch  lump  . 

■fine-run  . 

-gg  . 

lomestic  nut  . 

"iut,  pea  and  slack  . 

oarse  slack  . 

Washed  Coals — 

obble  . 

love  . ) . 

Pomeroy — 

and  3-inch  lump  . 

line-run  . 

Jut,  pea  and  slack  . 

Xanawha  Gas — 

'/i-inch  lump  . 

line-run  . 

Kanawha  Splint — 

inch  lump  . 

t-inch  lump  . . 

line-run  . 

gg  . 

ut,  pea  and  slack  . 

N.  &  W.  White  Ash — 

ineh  lump  . 

/4-inch  lump  . 

gg  . 

Washed  Coals — 

gg  . 

ut  . 


Columbus. 
2.25  S 
2.15 
2.05 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.75 
1.45 


Youghioghcny — 
'4 -inch  lump  .... 

i-inch  lump  . 

lack  . 


2.55 

2.40 

2.30 

1.90 

1.75 

1.90 

1.65 

2.55 

2.40 

2.15 

2.25 

1.75 

2.65 
2.50 
2.15 

2.65 

2.65 

2.65 

2.50 

2.00 


Mines. 
!  1.60 
1.50 
1.40 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 

1.00@1.10 
.75®  .85 

1.90 

1.75 

1.65 

1.25 

1.10 

1.25 

1.00 

1.65 

1.50 

1.25 

1.35 

.85 

1.75 

1.60 

1.25 

1.75 

1.75 


1.75 

1.35@1.65 

1.00 


Columbus  Trade  Briefs. 

,  !l.  11.  lleincr,  president  of  the  Maynard 
oal  Company,  has  returned  from  an  inspec- 
on  trip  to  the  Pocahontas  coal  fields. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  approved  the 
liange  of  name  of  the  C.  G.  Hlake  Coal  Com- 
any  of  Cincinnati  to  the  C.  G.  Blake  Com- 
any. 

The  Economic  Coal  Company  of  Cambridge 
as  been  incorporated  here  with  a  capital  of 
10,000  to  mine  and  deal  in  coal.  The  in- 
irporators  are  C.  B.  McCoy,  J.  L.  Secrest, 


Homer  Witten  and  F.  W. 


J.  I'.  Thrasher, 

Tobin. 

B.  F.  Nigh,  secretary  of  the  Michigan-Ohio- 
Indiana  Coal  Association  in  his  annual  report 
shows  great  activity  in  the  affairs  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  A  record  number  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  added  to  the  association  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year.  Mr.  Nigh  has  secured  the 
settlement  of  a  vast  number  of  claims  made 
by  coal  companies  against  railroads. 

Affirming  the  courts  of  Belmont  county, 
Ohio,  the  State  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
the  mother  of  a  boy  killed  in  a  mine  has  no 
right  to  maintain  an  action  for  damages.  The 
suit  in  question  was  begun  by  Mrs.  Rose 
Harris,  as  administratrix  of  a  George  Harris, 
a  sixteen-year-old  trapper  boy,  against  the 
Rail  and  River  Coal  Mining  Company  for 
$10,000  damages.  The  claim  of  the  company, 
which  by  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  this 
\veek,  is  sustained  by  three  courts  in  succes¬ 
sion,  was  that  the  mining  code,  adopted  a  few 
years  ago,  repealed  the  statute  giving  right  of 
action  to  parents  in  case  of  accidental  death. 


The  claims  of  Mrs.  Harris’  attorneys  that 
she  was  entitled  to  sue  under  the  terms  of  the 
employers’  liability  act  was  disregarded. 

lo  correct  the  condition  in  the  law  pointed 
out  by  the  decision,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  immediately  passed  a  bill,  intro¬ 
duced  by_  an  eastern  Ohio  miner,  Percy  Tetlow, 
which  gives  dependent  parents  and  next  of 
kin  the  right  to  sue.  No  votes  were  cast 
against  the  act. 


Hay  S"”  Straw 

Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  quote  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
•  our  prices,  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  bid. 


Metropolitan  Coal  Co.  has  one  had  of  our  trucks  in  service  with  the  most 
gratifying  results. 

A  motor-truck  that  is  suited  to 
its  work  saves  money  and  makes 
money  in  almost  every  business 
that  uses  two  or  more  two-horse 
wagons. 

Economizes  time,  labor,  rent  and  maintenance. 

Multiplies  by  three  the  amount  of  work  done 
and  distances  covered  in  a  given  time. 

Mack  Saurer  Hewitt 


Proved  by  12  years  of 
real  service. 


Proved  by  18  years  of 
real  service. 


Proved  by  10  years  of 
real  service. 


“Leading  gasoline  trucks  of  the  world” 

Built  in  nine  sizes:  1,  VA,  2,  3, 4, 5,  6A,  7 A  and  10-ton  capacities. 

Our  line  includes  an  exactly  suitable  truck  for 
any  use — a  truck  of  proved  investment  value — the 
bodies  from  our  own  designs  made  in  our  own 
plant  to  fit  the  chassis  and  to  suit  any  business. 

Consult  our  Engineering  and  Traffic  Departments  freely  about 
your  transportation.  Send  for  special  data  on  motor-trucks  for  coal 
merchants. 

International  Motor  Company 

General  Offices;  Broadway  and  57th  Street,  New  York 
Works:  Allentown,  Pa.;  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Sales  and  Service  Stations:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  Boston.  Cleveland.  Cincinnati, 
hJufialo.  Baltimore,  Newark,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  Denver, 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  other  large  cities. 

Canadian  Sales  Agents:  Canadian  Fairb.anks-Morse  Company,  Limited,  Montreal. 
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Schwab’s  Chilean  Ore  Deal. 


Coal  men,  especially  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  export  trade,  are  following 
very  closely  the  move  on  the  part 
of  Charles  M.  Schwab,  at  the  head 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
who  recently  arranged  to  secure 
more  than  100,000,000  tons  of  iron 
ore  from  Chile.  Mr.  Schwab  re¬ 
turned  from  Europe  last  week,  and 
immediately  the  announcement  was 
made  that  he  would  close  up  a  deal 
for  these  ore  lands,  control  of  which 
was  vested  in  certain  French  in¬ 
terests. 

Mr.  Schwab  said  that  the  ore  was 
the  richest  in  the  world,  averaging 
sixty-seven  per  cent  of  iron,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  small  percentage  of  phos¬ 
phate.  He  declared  that  these  ores 
were  even  better  than  the  Swedish 
ores,  and  that  there  were  fully  100,- 
000,000  tons  in  sight. 

Immediately  following  this  announce¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Schwab,  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  that  officials  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corpo.ration  are  preparing  speci¬ 
fications  for  ten  special  type  iron  ore 
freight  steamships  of  a  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  tons 
each.  These  ships  are  to  handle  the 
ore  that  will  be  brought  to  Atlantic 
ports  as  soon  as  the  Chilean  ore  lands 
are  developed.  These  vessels  will 
pass  through  the  Panama  canal,  and 
coal  men  believe  that  they  will  have 
an  important  bearing  in  reducing 
cargo  freights  to  South  America.  It 
is  very  probable  that  they  will  so¬ 
licit  coal  cargoes  to  take  south,  and 
that  this  will  mean  that  they  will  be  m 
position  to  name  very  low  freight 
rates.  The  Government  has  always 
secured  a  very  low  freight  rate  on 
coal  to  Panama,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  steamers  that  they  chartered  se¬ 
cured  return  cargoes  of  iron  ore 
from  Cuba. 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 


W.  \V.  Battie  &  Co.,  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  report  as  follows 
under  date  of  I'ebruary  3: 

Only  one  steamer  was  reported  as 
chartered  for  export  coal  during  the 
past  week,  i.  e..  “The  Parklands,”  1,855 
tons  net  register,  from  Norfolk  to 
Rosario,  at  19s  3d.  Coal  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean:  An  equivalent  to  grain 

would  be  20s,  but  occasionally  we 
have  steamers  willing  to  shade  this 
figure.  Steamers  for  Windward  and 
Mexican  ports  are  difficult  to  obtain 
even  at  recently  quoted  rates.  This 
also  applies  to  Cuba,  but  to  a  less 
degree,  as  owners  prefer  freights  to 
this  destination  to  connect  with  sugar 
homewards. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows:  $1.75  to  $1.85  to 
Havana;  $2.25  to  ,$3.50  to  Cardenas  or 
Sagua;  $2.10  to  $3:25  to  Cienfuegos; 
$2.40  to  $2.60  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trinw 
(lad;  $2.35  to  $2.50  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.75 
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to  $2.00  to  St.  Thomas;  $2.40  to  $2.60 
to  Barbados;  $2.00  to  $3.20  to  King¬ 
ston  (small  boats  $2.15  to  $2.25  to 
Kingston);  $1.60  to  $1.75  and  p.  c.  to 
Curacao;  $2.15  to  $3.25  to  Santiago; 
$2.10  to  $2.2'5  to  Guantanamo;  $3.25  to 
$3.75  to  Demerara ;  $2.00  to  $2.25  to 
Bermuda ;  $2.25  to  $3.50  to  Vera  Cruz  or 
Tampico;  19s  to  20s  to  Rio;  18s  6d  to 
19s  6d  to  Buenos  Ayres ;  18s  to  30s  to  a 
direct  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  not  east 
of  the  west  coast  of  Italiq  Spain  in¬ 
cluded. 


Coal  Miners’  Wages. 


Coal  miners’  wages  are  higher  in 
West  Virginia  than  any  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  states,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  commission  appointed  by 
Governor  Glasscock  to  investigate  the 
general  mining  conditions  in  West 
Virginia. 

In  the  Paint  Creek  and  Cabin  Creek 
districts  and  other  mines  along  the 
lines  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railway  the  report  shows  that  the 
average  annual  wage  paid  to  miners 
was  between  $600  and  $700.  The 
average  for  Illinois  was  $510.86;  while 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  Illinois  fig¬ 
ures. 

A  minute  examination  by  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  pay-roll  disclosed  the 
fact  that  sixteen  or  seventeen  days  in 
the  month  constitute  a  high  average 
that  the  miners  labored.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  native-born  miners 
and  colored  men,  and  naturally  neces¬ 
sitated  the  coal  companies  to  have  on 
hand  at  least  thirty  per  cent  more 
miners  to  carry  on  the  work  than 
was  necessary,  due  to  their  refusal 
to  work  every  day  in  the  week. 

The  commission’s  report  clearly 
points  out  in  detail  the  fact  that  the 
miners  of  West  Virginia  labored  un¬ 
der  better  conditions  than  in  the  ccpal 
mines  of  other  states  which  were  in¬ 
vestigated. 


Commission  Rulings. 


No.  2634.  Railroad  Commission  of 
Oregon  v.  Oregon  Railroad  &  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company  et  al. 

No.  3939.  National  Wool  Growers’ 
Association  v.  Oregon  Short  Line  Rail¬ 
road  Company  et  al. 

(Submitted  November  C,  1912.  Decided  Janu¬ 
ary  7,  1913.) 

1.  It  is  by  no  means  true  that  because 
a  rate  is  found  unreasonable  upon  a 
given  date  it  has  been  unreasonable  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  years  preceding,  and  it  can 
not  be  assumed  that  whenever  the  Com- 


SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Prudential  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


mission  holds  a  given  rate  to  be  unrea¬ 
sonable  it  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
award  reparation  upon  the  basis  of  the 
rate  found  to  be  reasonable  as  to  all 
pavments  within  the  two-year  limitation. 

2.  The  Commission  is  not  satisfied 
that  the  complainant  has  shown  that  the 
rates  as  stated  in  the  tariffs  of  the  car¬ 
riers  were  unreasonable  up  tc)  the  date 
of  the  original  decision  herein,  March 
21.  1912,  but  from  that  date  the  rates 
and  regulations  suggested  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  are  held  to  be  reasonable,  and 
the  rates  and  regulations  of  the  carriers 
have  been  unreasonable  and  unlawful  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  varied  from 
these. 

3.  Reparation  from  March  21,  1912, 
will  be  awarded  herein  upon  the  basis 
of  the  rate  found  reasonable  by  the  Com¬ 
mission. 


Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top. 


The  Huntingdon  &  Broad  lop 
Mountain  Railroad  &  t  oal  Company 
issues  the  following  statement  of  the 
amount  of  coal  transported  over  the 
road  for  the  week  ending  February 
1st,  and  previously  during  the  year: 


Itroad  Cumber- 
Top  land 
Week,  Feb.  1,  1913..  23,265  12,042 

Cor.  week  in  1912...  20,467  14,570 

Total  for  year  1013.106,107  43,951 

Cor.  period  in  1912.  .  75,509  49,802 

Total  for  week . 

Increase  for  week . 

Total  amount  shipped  to  date . 

Increase  to  date . 


Total 

35.307 
35,047 

150,148 

125,312 

35.307 
259 

150,148 

24,836 


(jne  of  the  markets  available  for 
.Vlaska  coal,  where  the  coal  fields 
of  the  territory  developed,  would  be 
to  supply  coke  to  the  smelters  and 
foundries  on  Puget  Sound  and  at 
Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
and  other  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Most  of  the  coke  now  consumed  on 
the  Coast,  according  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  is  imported 
from  Germany  or  England  or  is 
brought  from  the  Eastern  states. 


You  can’t  find  impurities 
in  our  coal  with  a  magnify¬ 
ing  glass.  That’s  why  the 
trade  considers  PURITY 
the  best  prepared  coal  on 
the  market.  A  trial  car  will 
demonstrate  this  to  any 
“doubting  Thomas.’’ 

Mined  and  Sold  by 

PURITY  COAL  CO. 

Roanoke  CHICAGO 

F.  J.  BROWNING,  Manager  of  Sales 

N.  W.  Sales  Office: 

619-21  Security  Bank  Building 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  C.  PRATT,  N.  W.  Sales  Agent 
SUNDERLIN  BROS.  CO,.  Omaha,  Nab 
Agents  for 

Kansas.  Missouri  and  Nebraska 


DEXTER  6,  CARPENTER 

10-12  BROADWAY.  NCW  YORK 

-LLOYDELL” 
-PRINCESS*' 

“GARRETT" 

ana  “CROWN"  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


CP  RnWIUlAM  MINER  and  shipper 

■  Ui  DUffflflHIl  ANTHRACITE-COKE-BITUMINOUS 


"RELIANCE’’ 

"BUCK  MOUNTAIN 
"Bi,  Vein  UehUh” 

"Wilkea  Bnrre” 

And  other  drndea  Anthracite 


(SOLE  SHIPPEB) 
Mine  Adent 


LOPEZ’’ 

Perfection"  Smlthind 
'Boat"  Gaa  { 

‘White  Oak"  Steam 
And  otker  drndea  Bitnminom 


Brnnea  Autnrao.ie  --—-7; — 1  — 

ConnellavUle.  Latrobe.  Gallitzin  and  Went  Virdinia  Coke 


ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO  119  WILLIAM  ST.,  PITTSTON.  PA. 

Anthraolt,  ShlomenU  made  by  Rail  or  Water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  4  R.  R-  R- 
L.  V.  R.  R..  Erie  R.  R..  and  Ihelr  connectloni. 


?l 
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DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S 


SCRANTON  COAL 


S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  A^ent 


Shipments  “All  Rail,’*  from  yards  and  docks  at  Chicago  and  Toledo*- 


Soft  Coal  Depaitmepr 
West  VirKinio^Splint 


ISLAND  CREEK 


Rescreened  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 


C.  L.  DERING. 
Manaiier  Chicaiio  Office, 
Old  Colony  Duildinii 


When  yon  bay  “SCRANTON”  be  enre 
you  the  GENUINE  D.  L.  &  W. 

Scranton. 
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Rioting  Is  Resumed  in  the  West  Virginia  Field. 

\  r*r*r»r/-l  1 11  f)-  fn 


i  According  to  reports  coming  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  disorder  and  rioting  lias  broken  out  among 
the  miners  of  tlie  Paint  Creek  and  Cabin  Creek- 
districts.  On  last  Saturday,  the  striking  miners 
living  in  tents  at  .Mucklow  fired  upon  the  com- 
jiany  store,  breaking  the  windows  and  riddling 
the  place  with  bullets.  No  one  was  hit. 

Following  that  incident,  a  dejuity  shcrift’  started 
out  with  bloodhounds  to  run  down  the  responsible 
parties.  Going  into  the  hills,  the  dogs  took  ;i 
direction  toward  the  tented  camp  at  Mucklow. 

I  he  deputy  was  soon  under  lire  and  was  forced 
to  retire. 

The  next  step  was  for  P.onner  H.  Hill,  the 
.sheriff,  to  descend  upon  Mucklow  with  his  posse 
in  a  train.  1  his  train  was  fired  upon  by  the 
strikers  who  broke  all  the  windows  and  shot 
the  engineer  through  the  hand.  The  firing  went 
wild  in  most  instances  doing  considerable  damage 
to  the  tops  of  the  cars  and  to  the  engine. 

Arrived  at  iMucklow,  the  machine  gun  of  the 
sheriff  played  upon  the  camp  of  the  miners  and 
.the  latter  returned  the  fire  sharply.  It  is  re- 
Iported  that  one  miner  was  killed  but  this  is  not 
confirmed. 

This  was  but  a  jirelude  to  a  week  of  rioting 
and  bloodshed.  The  mining  region  has  presented 
a  civil  war  in  small  with  such  deadly  venom  on 
both_  sides  that  only  a  prolonged  occupanev  of 
the  field  by  the  militia  can  hope  to  restore  order. 
Death  has  visited  both  camps  and  it  is  said  that 
both  sides  have  just  begun  to  fight. 

The  situation  on  Paint  Creek  and  Cabin  Creek 
is  not  altogether  unexpected.  When  the  troops 
.were  withdrawn,  some  time  ago.  one  of  the 
operators  in  that  field  wrote  to  this  pai)er  mak¬ 
ing  a. certain  prediction  as  to  what  would  happen. 
In  substance  he  said: 

i  “When  the  troops  were  in  the  field,  thev  pre¬ 
vented  the  importation  and  use  of  liquor.'  \lso 
fhev  prevented  the  asseml)ling  of  the  men.  The 
strikers  not  being  inflamed  by  whiskev.  were  dis- 
bosed  to  be  peaceable  and  the  situation  was  (|uiet- 
jiig  down.  Then  the  troops  were  withdrawn  and 
rhe  5316  of  vvliiskcy  stsrtcd  iincw.  \o  one  C3ii 
■ell  now  what  will  happen  but  I  would  not  be 
-urprised  if  the  men  began  again  to  riot  and  it 
we  would  have  some  more  bloodshed  before  the 
^trouble  is  finally  settled.” 

That  prophecy  seems  to  have  been  carried  out 
■in  detail. 

'  It  is  interesting,  at  this  iuncture.  to  inquire 
-low  much  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
's,  as  a  body,  in  sympathy  with  the  proceedings 
n  West  Virginia.  From  two  sources  we  get  the 
ilefinite  assurance  that  the  international  body  is 
standing  behind  the  men  and  is  not  doing  any- 
ihing  to  stop  the  civil  war  which  these  miners 
lave  chosen  to  start.  On  the  dav  the  rioting 
■tarted,  the  international  board  assessed  ever\ 
nember  of  the  union  fifty  cents  a  month  whicl'i 
vil  bring  m  close  to  $200,000  a  month,  the  fund 
0  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  miners  in  the 
wo  striking  districts.  This  shows  the  practical 
|yinpathy  of  the  international  board  for  the  state 
o  affairs  now  reported  from  W^est  Virginia 
'•’ince  getting  that  sujiport  the  outbreak  has  been 
'lore  violent. 

In  addition,  the  subjoined  statement  was  taken 
rom  the  annual  report  of  Vice-President  Frank 

le  West  Virginia  field.  It  shows,  by  a  rather 
iisleading  statement  of  facts,  that  the  interna- 
iioiial  union  is  trying  in  every  way  to  keep  the 
loribund  spirit  of  unionism  alive  in  that  field 
ts  most  glaring  inaccuracy  is  the  statement  that 
arc  yielding:  they  are  doing  noth 
iLe  ^ erroneous— but  far 

ontrol  the  courts  ef  cetera.  Mr.  Mayes'  rei.ort 

een”for"ce"  ‘-■"Kak'ed.  and  has 

een  for  several  months,  in  a  very  imnortant 

Tike  on  Paint  and  Cabin  Creeks  in  West  Vir- 
la.  and  as  T  have  had  occasion  to  be  in 


Encouraged  by  the  Union,  the  Men  Take 
Up  Arms  and  After  Shooting  Up  a  Com¬ 
pany  Store  Fire  Upon  a  Railway  Train 
Carrying  the  Sheriff. 

close  touch  with  this  struggle,  a  statement  con¬ 
cerning  it  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest. 

“It  is  pleasing  to  report  that  the  strike  is  in 
good  shape  at  this  time,  and  tnat  the  strikers  arc 
more  determined  than  ever  to  prosecute  this 
struggle  to  a  successful  conclusion.  This  strike 
has  now  been  in  progress  for  several  months, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  but  very  few  de¬ 
sertions  froin^  the_  ranks  of  the  strikers  have 
occurred.  It  is  inspiring  to  note  their  solidarity 
and  the  splendid  spirit  they  are  displaving  in 
this  battle  for  human  rights.  It  is  equally  'gratify¬ 
ing  to  note  the  liberal  support  our  organization 
is  receiving  from  our  locals  everywhere  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  our  appeal  for  contributions  to  sup¬ 
port  the  men  on  strike.  The  strikers  are  being 
well  taken  care  of,  under  the  circumstances,  and 
their  tent  homes  are  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  A  large  majority  are  forced  to  live 
in  tents,  due  to  the  fact  that  thev  have  been 
cv’cted  from  the  shacks  owned  by  the  companies 
—in  fact,  the  companies  own  evervthing  in  W'est 
Virginia,  houses,  land,  .stores,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  political  power  of  the  state,  which  is 
the  most  valuable  asset  of  all. 

"One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  mining  re¬ 
gions  of  ^\■est  \'_irginia  is  the  ‘guard  system.’ 
the  enqiloyment  of  sluggers  and  gunmen  by  the 
operators  to  keep  out  union  organizers  and  to 
quell  any  revolt  of  the  men  bv  attacks  oir  the 
most  active  men  involved.  The'v  seek  bv  terror¬ 
ism  and  defiance  of  all  law,  in'  which  'thev  are 
protected  by  corrupt  politician.^,  to  keep  the 
miners^  in  absolute  slavery.  On  account  of  these 
anarchistic  tactics  of  the  operators  our  organi- 
7.ation  has  been  handicapped  to  some  extent  in 
extending  our  movement  in  this  region.  There- 
fore.  one  of  the  chief  objects  we  set  out  to 
attain  in  this  strike  was  the  abolition  of  this 
notoiious  guard  system,  and  we  have  brought  it 
.so  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  public  that 
It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  legislature 
will  be  called  upon  to  abolish  it  during  the  com¬ 
ing  legislative  session. 

"These  ‘guards’  have  been  guiltv  of  most 
vicious  assaults,  among  them,  for  exa'mple,  being 
the  attack  on  an  Italian  woman,  wife  of  a  miner, 
who,  because  she  would  not  give  them  a  key  to 
a  trunk  in  her  house,  was  set  upon  by  these 
ruftians  ami  beaten  and  kicked  unmercifully,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  she  was  pregnant,  and 
as  a  direct  result  of  this  attack  her  baby  was 
born  dead  a  few  weeks  afterward.  Two  other 
young  girls,  daughters_  of  striking  miners,  were 
torced  at  the  point  of  Winchester  rifles  in  the 
hands  of  nine  (Irunken  guards  to  wade  through 
a  creek  for  their  amusement, 

“There  are  many  other  incidents  of  a  like 
nature  that  serve  to  illustrate  the  .system  in  West 
Virginia.  IMartial  law  has  been  declared  twice 
during  tlie  past  year  by  Governor  Glasscock. 
Under  inartial  law  all  civil  law  is  suspended  and 
the  military  power  becomes  supreme,  and  under 
this  arrangement  several  of  the  strikers  were 
sentenced  to  serve  terms  of  from  three  to  five 
years  m  the  penitentiary— for  offenses  that  even 
though  a  plea  of  guilty  was  entered,  under  civil 
law  would  not  call  for  more  than  a  small  fine 
-Such  IS  justice  in  West  Virginia. 

“For  years  the  miners  on  Cabin  Creek  have 
been  unorganized  and  absolutelv  at  the  merev  of 
their  industrial  taskmasters,  and  the  splendid 
spirit  fliey  are  now  displaying  is  inspired  hv  years 
ot  suffering.  The  strike  is  for  the  miners’  right 
to  be  ong  to  the  organization,  the  abolition  of  the 
.guard  system,  living  wages,  shorter  workdav  and 
^■beckweighmen  on  all  tipples. 

1  he  operators  use  some  peculiar  arguments  in 
opposing  the  organization  in  West  Virginia.  Thev 
publicly  state  that  it  is  our  desire  to  establish  the 


organization  in  West  X’irginia  for  the  purpose  of 
benefiting  the  operators  in  the  states  already  or- 
.ganized.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  statement 
is  a  mere  subterfuge,  and  that  they  know,  or 
ought  to  know,  that  our  organization  in  formu¬ 
lating  wage  scales  takes  into  consideration  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  between  the  states,  cost  of 
mining,  freight  rates,  etc.,  and  that  it  has  ever 
been  the  purpose  of  our  organization  to  allow  all 
operators  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  na¬ 
tion  _  on  an  equitable  basis,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
possible,  without  discrimination  in  favor'  o‘f  anv 
particular  coal  field.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
It  we  established  a  scale  so  high  that  the  oper¬ 
ators  of  West  Virginia  could  not  market  their 
coal  It  would  be  suicidal  on  our  part  and  would 
not  redound  to  the  best  interest  of  the  men  we 
organized.  Under  a  competitive  system  of  soci- 
ety  we  must  and  always  will  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  these  economic  "acts.  This  argument  of  the 
operators  is  only  being  advanced  for  the  purpose 
ot  deceiving  the  general  public,  and  if  a  joint 
conterence  is  agreed  to  in  this  field  this  claim  of 
the  operators  will  be  quickly'  exposed. 

_  It  is  because  of  this  fear  that  the  operators  so 
tar  have  been  averse  to  meeting  the  miners’  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  joint  conference.  We  are  hopeful, 
hovye\^,  that  they  will  soon  be  convinced  that 
their  efforts  to  keep  our  organization  out  of  West 
\  irginia  are  hound  to  be  futile,  and  that  .sooner 
or  later  they  will  participate  in  a  joint  conference, 
for  the  purpose  of  working  out  a  satisfactory 
scale  and  adjusting  their  problems  in  an  enlight¬ 
ened  manner.  A  few  companies  have  alread\- 
seen  the  light  and  have  conceded  increased  wages 
and  unproved  conditions  to  the  men,  and  we  are 
lopetul  th"  the  rest  will  do  the  same  in  the  near 
future,  and  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  the 
strike  will  go  on  until  they  do. 

"Our  only  purpose  in  entering  West  Virginia 
1.S  to  secure  for  the  miners  there  employed  a 
higlier  standard  of  life,  and  to  do  away,  one'e  and 
tor  a  1,  with  the  oppression,  and  injustice  these 
men  h<"'e  suffered  for  years.  The  miners  of 
W  e.st  X’irginia.  and  in  fact  all  the  nonunion  states 
must  not  have  their  constitutional  liberties  cur- 
tailed  and  must  eventually  lie  granted  the  rigln 
to  belong  to  the  union  of  their  craft  if  they  so 
desire.  The  constitutional  rights  of  free  speech, 
tree  press  and  peaceful  assemblage  are  denied  to 
the  umirganized  miners  of  West  Virginia  todav 
and  if  people  wnll  submit  to  these  outrages  with¬ 
out  a  fight  they  are  not  deserving  of  a  represent¬ 
ative  form  ot  government. 

■'It  is  a  pleasure  to  note,  however,  that  the 
miners  all  over  West  Virginia  are  awakening  and 
are  fully  determined  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
agitation  and  education  until  every  miner  in  the 
."ate  IS  enrolled  under  the  banner  of  the  United 
-Mine  W  orkers  of  America.  To  slightly  para¬ 
phrase  an  old  saying.  ‘  The  coal  industry  cannot 
be  operated  on  a  half  slave  and  half  free  basis’ 
and  those  miners  wdto  are  now  denied  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  an  organization  will  not  rest  content  until 
the  prmc")les  of  collective  bargaining  and  fair  and 
impartial  consideration  of  all  their  grievances  are 
duly  recognized  by  their  employers.  If  some  of 
the  coal  operators  of  this  country  can  recognize 
tii^e  principles,  and  none  of  them  seem  to  be 
suffering  from  poverty,  there  is  no  sane  reason 
wliy  the  entire  coal  industry  cannot  be  operated 
upon  the  same  basis.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
tliere  never  will  be  industrial  peace  in  West  Vir- 
gima  or  anywhere  else  in  the  nonunion  coal  fields 
until  the  anarchistic  methods  now  employed  in 
the  oiier.'ition  of  the  industry  are  forever  re¬ 
moved. 

I  Iiis  strike  has  been  a  great  education  to  the 
miners  on  Cabin  and  Paint  Creeks,  and  in  fact 
throughout  the  state,  and  its  influence  will  be  felt 
tor  years  to  come.  It  also  emphasizes  the  need 
ot  political  power  to  back  up  our  industrial  or¬ 
ganization,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  if  such 
power  was  ours  in  the  present  struggle,  this  strike 
would  have  been  w'on  by  the  miners  months  ago. 

[Concluded  on  pa.ge  32.] 
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Model  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  Outlined. 


The  Congress,  at  its  last  annual  session,  after 
due  deliberation,  unanimously  passed  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution : 

“Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  fair  and 
just  compensation  to  working  men  for  injuries 
received  while  engaged  about  their  duties,  one 
that  will  be  just  and  equitabl  to  both  employer 
and  emplove,  and  we  recommend  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  state  legislatures 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  will  secure 
this  result.” 

This  organization  being  thus  on  record,  I  will 
not  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  system, 
or  of  the  one  which  it  supplants,  but  will  confine 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  what,  in  my 
opinion,  a  proper  compensation  act  should  con¬ 
sist. 

The  act  should  be  compulsory  and  constitute 
the  sole  remedy.  Of  the  eleven  commissions 
that  have  exchanged  views  and  met  in  conven¬ 
tions,  including  the  Federal  one,  all,  as  I  recall 
it,  favored  a  compulsory  law  as  the  sole  remedy, 
if  constitutionally  possible;  and  more  recent  de¬ 
cisions  seemingly  indicate  that  a  compulsory  act, 
taking  away  the  common  law  remedies,  is  open 
to  scarcely  greater  constitutional  objections  than 
arc  the  various  elective  measures  which  have  been 
reluctantly  resorted  to  because  of  the  adverse 
decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 
Where  constitutional  objections  cannot  be  over¬ 
come  the  state  constitution  should  be  amended, 
if  possible,  as  New  York  is  doing.  While  the 
elective  acts  now  in  effect  are  valuable  experi¬ 
ments,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  accepted,  they 
create  a  chaotic  condition,  continue  controversy, 
and  throw  neighboring  industries  out  of  competi¬ 
tive  relations  when  one  employer  accepts  the  Act 
and  another  does  not.  The  effect  is  to  greatly 
handicai)  the  cause. 

If  the  employer  is  to  pay  for  every  accident, 
regardless  of  fault,  what  is  considered  reason¬ 
able  on  the  average,  he  should  not  be  subjected  to 
suit  under  the  common  law  or  other  statutes  in 
exceptional  cases,  at  the  option  of  the  person  in 
iured,  where  the  measure  of  damages  might  be 
large;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  the  person  injured 
should  be  subjected  to  the  temptation  of  ambu¬ 
lance  chasing  lawyers  leading  him  to  reject  auto¬ 
matic  compensation  much  better  on  the  average 
than  the  average  result  of  litigation.  To  the 
c.xtent  that  the  opportunity  and  the  temptation 
to  litigate  are  left  the  prime  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
pensation  system  is  lost. 

The  basis  for  determining  compensation  in  each 
instance  should  be  established  and  made  as  auto¬ 
matic  as  possible.  If  it  is  constitutionally^  neces¬ 
sary,  as  it  apparently  now  is,  to  permit  final 
resort  to  the  courts  and  trial  by  jury,  such  resort 
should  be  made  just  as  remote,  unattractive  and 
difficult  as  possible.  The  employer  and  employe 
should  be  permitted  to  agree  on  the  basis  of  the 
probable  disability  as  determined  by  the  doctor 
or  doctors.  Failing  to  agree  the  question  should 
go  automatically  to  arbitration.  Resort  to  the 
courts  should  be  only  on  appeal  from  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  award. 

The  maximum  period  for  both  fatal  and  non- 
fatal  accidents,  both  the  minimum  and  maximum 
total  compensation  and  the  minimum  and  maxi¬ 
mum  compensation  per  week  should  be  established 
in  the  act.  Most  states  have  made  the  maximum 
period  eight  years.  Illinois  has  made  the  total 
minimum  and  maximum  compensation  $1,500.00 
and  $3,500.00  respectively,  and  the  minimum  and 
maximum  weekly  compensation  $5.00  and  $12.00 
respectively,  which  seems  to  me  proper. 

There  should  be  an  initial  period  without  com¬ 
pensation  to  discourage  malingering,  avoid  uii- 
necessary  congestion  of  cases  and  to  permit 
larger  compensation  for  graver  accidents  than 
industry  could  otherwise  afford.  This  free  period 
has  been  made  one  week  in  some  states  and  two 
weeks  in  others.  I  favor  two  weeks. 

Compensation  should  cover  total  permanent 
disability,  partial  permanent  disability  and  tem¬ 
porary  disability,  all  of  which  relate  to  loss  of 
earnings  or  earning  power;  but  should  not  cover 
disfigurement,  as  such.  Disfigurement  not  affect 
ing  the  earning  pow'er  has  no  place  in  a  law  pro¬ 
viding  compensation  for  lost  earning  power  and 
its  presence  has  already  been  found  to  be  a  fruit- 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  American  Mining  Con¬ 
gress  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  November. 

tCoal  operator  of  Chicago,  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Coal  Operators  Mutual  Employers  Liability  Insurance 
Company,  and  as  a  student  of  this  subject,  a  member  of 
various  commissions. 


By  Edward  T.  Bent.f 


It  Should  Cover  All  Accidents  Regardless 
of  Fault,  But  it  Should  Be  So  Drawn  as 
to  Guard  Against  Fraud. 


ful  source  of  controversy  and  possible  litigation. 

The  act  should  specify  a  period  of  disability 
to  be  applied  to  specific  injuries  such  as  the  loss 
of  one  or  two  eyes,  of  one  or  tw'O  legs  and  the 
like,  so  that  the  opportunity  for  disagreement 
and  occasion  for  arbitration  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  and  that  the  compensation  may  be 
automatically  determined  wherever  possible._ 

The  compensation  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
half  wages  during  disability.  Some  states  have 
made  it  sixty  per  cent  and  sixty-five  per  cent 
for  certain  classes  of  accidents,  but  such  states 
I  believe  provide  shorter  maximum  periods  and 
permit  lower  maximum  compensation,  one  or 
both.  It  is  better  for  both  dependents  and  so¬ 
ciety  to  pay  compensation  for  a  longer  period 
than  to  pay  a  larger  weekly  amount. 

Compensation  should  be  in  the  form  of  a 
weekly  pension  rather  than  of  a  lump  sum,  and 
permit  the  payment  of  a  larger  sum  only  on  a 
proper  showing  to  a  designated  court  of  record 
that  the  paying  of  a  lump  sum  is  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  dependents  or  is  necessary  to  the 
employer  on  account  of  his  going  out  of  business 
or  the  like. 

The  compensation  should  be  paid  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  without  contribution  from  the  employe. 
Many  favor  a  small  contribution  by  the  em- 
I)loye,  and  much  can  be  said  in  its  favor,  but 
it  appears  politically  impracticable  and  there  are 
valid  objections  to  it.  In  Germany  where  the 
employe  pays  a  small  proportion,  the  employers 
themselves  are  seeking  to  have  the  law  changed 
so  that  they  shall  pay  it  all  in  order  that  labor 
snall  have  no  voice  in  the  administration  of  the 
fund. 

The  act  should  make  invalid  any  attorney’s  lien 
on  the  award  by  agreement  between  the  attorney 
and  the  person  injured  or  his  representative  and 
the  compensation  of  an  attorney  for  the  plaintiff 
should  be  determined  by  the  trial  judge.  This 
will  abolish  a  great  and  fruitful  inducement  to 
litigate. 

State  insurance  and  providing  of  the  funds  by 
the  taxation  of  the  various  industries  should  be 
opposed.  Of  the  eleven  commissions  in  joint 
conferences  during  the  past  two  years,  all  but 
two  (Washington  and  Ohio)_  were  opposed 
thereto.  The  first  object  of  society  should  be  to 
prevent  avoidable  accidents,  and  in  no  other  way 
can  the  necessary  cost  to  industry  of  workmen’s 
compensation  be  so  well  controlled.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  no  state  board  can  enforce  safety  regula¬ 
tions  so  effectively  as  can  and  will  the  employers 
of  each  industry,  from  self-interest,  if  these  em¬ 
ployers,  who  furnish  the  money,  can  collectively 
insure  themselves  and  penalize  those  of  their 
number  who  are  careless  or  disregard  statutory 
or  other  safety  regulations. 

Furthermore,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  state  board 
under  existing  political  conditions  would  ad¬ 
minister  the  fund  as  economically  or  take  as 
effective  steps  to  prevent  malingering  as  would 
the  employers  collectively.  Moreover,  constitu¬ 
tional  taxation  would  have  to  be  levied  uniformly 
and  the  rates  in  the  same  industry  throughout  a 
state,  though  the  natural  hazard  widely  varies 
between  districts,  as  it  does  in  coal  mines,  and 
between  individual  plants  in  the  same  district, 
could  not  be  graded  by  the  state  and  readjusted 
from  time  to  time  as  experience  dictates,  as  it 
could  be  by  the  employers  themselves.  Hence,  T 
feel  that  the  act  should  not  cover  state  insur¬ 
ance.  but  should  permit  and  encourage,  if  not 
require,  the  formation  of  mutual  companies  of 
employers  by  industries.  Most  of  the  existing 
acts,  outside  of  the  two  states  having  state  in¬ 
surance,  permit  this  and  two  (Massachusetts  and 
Wisconsin)  provide  therefor.  My  preference  for 
mutual  insurance  is  the  result  of  seven  years’ 
successful  experience  with  it  for  the  coal  mines 
of  Illinois  and  adjacent  states. 

There  should  be  a  state  board  of  administra¬ 
tion,  paid  by  the  state,  with  its  powers  care¬ 
fully  limited.  This  board  should  suggest  to  the 
legislature  from  time  to  time  such  changes  in 
the  law  as  experience  shows  to  be  desirable.  It 


should  collate  and  publish  accident  and  com¬ 
pensation  statistics.  To  it  should  be  reported  all 
accidents  that  occur  and  it  should  oversee  the 
various  arbitrations  and  designate  (preferably 
from  among  its  agents)  the  third  arbitrator  in 
each  case.  It  should  not,  however,  have  power 
to  raise  the  funds  required  by  the  compensation 
act,  to  pay  awards,  or  to  interfere  with  collective 
action  by  employers  to  prevent  avoidable  acci¬ 
dents. 

Compensation  should  cover  only  accidents  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment  and 
employes  exposed  to  the  inherent  hazards  of  the 
business.  This  is  the  usual  provision.  The  act 
should  apply  to  all  hazardous  occupations  and 
should  indicate  as  clearly  as  practicable  what 
employments  are  deemed  to  be  hazardous. 

The  act  should  provide,  in  addition  to  the  pen¬ 
sion  provided,  for  necessary  first  aid  and  medi¬ 
cal,  surgical  and  hospital  service,  within  a  speci¬ 
fied  maximum  period  and  amount. 

Compensation  should  be  based  upon  the  average 
annual  earnings  and  not  upon  a  basis  of  the  daih; 
wage,  so  as  not  to  work  injustice  to  employments 
where  it  is  customary  to  work  irregularly,  as  in 
the  coal  mining  business  and  the  building  trades. 

Examination  of  the  person  injured  by  a  medi¬ 
cal  practitioner  selected  by  the  employer  should 
be  permitted  at  reasonable  intervals  and  refusal 
to  submit  to  such  examination  should  suspend 
compensation  while  it  continues. 

The  employer  should  be  liable  for  accidents  to 
employes  of  contractors  employed  by  him  and 
of  their  sub-contractors,  if  recovery  cannot  be 
had  from  said  contractors  and  sub-contractors. 

Casual  employes  and  clerical  and  administra¬ 
tive  help  not  subjecting  the  employe  to  the  in¬ 
herent  hazards  of  the  business  should  be  exempt 
from  the  act. 


Norfolk  Situation. 


Norfolk,  V.\.,  February  13. — -(Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — There  have  been  heavy  shipments 
to  tidewater  at  this  port  and  as  the  result  of 
a  slackening  in  demand  from  New  England 
and  Atlantic  coast  points  there  is  now  a  con¬ 
siderable  tonnage  standing  at  both  Newport 
News  and  Sewall’s  Point.  While  the  navy  and 
the  Panama  railroad  took  their  full  share  the 
rest  of  the  markets  for  such  coals  as  have 
their  outlet  through  this  port  fell  off  so  notice¬ 
ably  that  not  only  did  a  large  tonnage  accumu¬ 
late  here  this  week,  but  the  consequence 
showed  in  prices  which  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  under  the  usual  figures  for  New  Rive'r 
coals.  Coal  has  gone  on  demurrage  and  panic 
prices  have  been  accepted  for  it.  There  be¬ 
ing  no  demand  there  is  no  spot  market  and 
shippers  are  up  against  it  to  know  what  to  do 
with  tonnage  that  should  have  been  withheld 
for  the  time.  If  there  are  those  here  or  else¬ 
where  who  have  speculated  on  the  coal  so 
abundantly  on  hand  here  they  will  have  sus¬ 
tained  a  loss  on  their  transactions  before  get¬ 
ting  out.  The  abnormal  tonnage  here  is  the 
result  of  the  flat  situation  in  the  West  as  much 
as  of  any  other  cause  as  shippers  poured  into 
this  port  the  coal  that  had  been  mined  for 
the  West  in  the  hope  that  New  England  or 
some  eastern  market  could  take  care  of  it 
The  domestic  markets  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  affected  as  a  result  of  the  mild  winter 
and  only  those  operators  who  have  contracts 
for  slack  are  screening  their  coal. 

The  attempt  of  the  operators  to  get  together 
on  the  matter  of  signing  their  new  contracts 
from  April  first  to  January  first  of  next  year, 
thus  changing  the  contract  date,  has  met  with 
only  moderate  success  so  far  and  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  been  broken  by  some  of  the 
principal  shippers  in  New  England.  In  the 
West  and  South  there  seems  to  have  been  per¬ 
fect  harmony  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  move- ■ 
ment,  but  in  New  England  the  matter  struck 
a  snag  where  it  was  least  expected  and  now 
it  may  be  that  the  operators  will  postpone  the 
attempt  to  change  the  contract  date  till  next 
year.  The  opposition  of  the  consumer^  had 
hardly  had  time  to  be  felt  before  the  shippei 
in  question  had  bolted  and  was  writing  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  proviso  that  the  buyers  would  be 
protected  till  April  first  next.  Prices  are  also: 
in  a  very  much  demoralized  condition  in  New 
England  markets  where  circular  prices  have' 
been  slashed. 
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Distance  Not  a  Big  Factor  in  Switching  Charges. 


Now  that  the  matter  of  switching  charges  in 
the  big  cities  is  being  considered  by  the  various 
commissions,  a  recent  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  becomes  of  unusual  im¬ 
portance.  The  national  commission  refused  to 
consider  that  two  points,  situated  less  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  apart,  are  practically  one  and 
the  same  as  to  the  switching  charges  but  instead 
it  permitted  other  considerations  than  distance 
to  enter  and  to  influence  its  ruling.  It  did  de¬ 
cide  that  the  rates  should  be  not  more  than  five 
cents  higher  to  the  more  distant  point. 

This  interesting  decision  was  made  in  the  case 
of  Thomas  W.  Gilmore  &  Company  et  al.  vs. 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company 
et  al.  all  of  Chicago.  The  decision  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  this  important  case  is  as  follows: 

“The  complainants  in  this  case  seek  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  lower  charge  than  is  now  applied 
by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  for  transporting  interstate  shipments  of  coal 
from  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  Rose  Hill  station.  Ill.,  and 
for  an  order  requiring  all  of  the  defendants  to 
cease  and  desist  discriminating  against  Rose  Hill 
station  in  the  matter  of  the  application  of  the 
Chicago  rate  and  the  absorption  of  switching 
charges  at  Chicago.  The  present  rate  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Rose  Hill,  thirty  cents  per  net  ton,  is 
alleged  to  be  unreasonable  in  and  of  itself  and 
unjustly  discriminatory  as  compared  with  the 
rates  to  other  stations  in  the  same  locality. 

“Rose  Hill  is  a  station  on  the  Milwaukee  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway 
on  the  north  sde  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  inside 
the  citv  limits,  and  about  ten  miles  from  the 
passenger  terminal  of  that  carrier.  Four  of  the 
complainants  are  in  the  coal  business  at  Rose 
Hill  and  the  other  two  complainants  own  and 
operate  greenhouses  near  that  point.  All  of  them 
receive  carload  shipments  of  coal  at  Rose  Hill, 
the  testimony  showing  that  the  deliveries  average 
about  fifteen  cars  daily  during  the  winter  and 
five  cars  during  the  summer.  The  complainants 
submitted  in  evidence  an  original  expense  bill 
showing  the  consignment  to  Rose  Hill  from  an 
interstate  point  of  a  carload  of  coal,  and  the 
pavment  at  Rose  Hill  to  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway  Company  of  charges  for  the 
entire  transportation  service,  including  that  per¬ 
formed  by  such  carrier.  Reparation  is  asked  on 
this  and  similar  shipments  moving  within  the 
statutory  period  of  two  years  prior  to  the  date 
;the  complaint  was  filed. 

“The  Chicago  switching  district  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  &  North  Western  Railway  extends  to,  and 
includes,  Ravenswood,  on  the  Milwaukee  divi- 
:sion ;  Des  Plaines,  on  the  Wisconsin  division ; 
Greenwood,  on  the  Mayfair  cut-off;  and  May- 
wood,  on  the  Galena  division.  It,,appears  from 
[the  evidence  that  there  is  greater  analogy  in 
ithe  circumstances  and  conditions  surrounding  the 
■transportation  to  Rose  Hill  and  to  Ravenswood 
ithan  to  Rose  Hill  and  any  other  point  in  the 
Chicago  switching  district.  The  complainants’ 
strongest  claim  for  relief  seems  to  rest  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  situation  with  respect  to  Ravens- 
ivood  and  Rose  Hill. 

:  “On  biturninous  coal  originating  at  mines  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  points  east  of  the  Ohio- 
fndiana  state  line,  the  Chicago  rate  is  applied 
:o  Ravenswood  and  all  of  the  other  stations 
.vithin  the  Chicago  switching  district.  The  charge 
if  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  delivery  of  coal  within  the  Chicago 
listrict  is  covered  either  by  divisional  arrange- 
nents  with  the  coal-carrying  roads  or  by  the 
ibsorption  tariffs  of  such  roads.  This  charge 
0  Ravenswood  is  twenty  cents  per  net  ton,  but 
t  is  naid  by  the  coal-carrying  roads  and  not  by 
he  snipper.  At  Rose  Hill  the  situation  is  dif- 
erent.  There  are  no  joint  rates  on  soft  coal 
0  that  point,  but  the  rate  is  made  on  combina- 
lon  of  the  rate  to  Chicago  plus  the  Chicago  & 
\orth  Western  charge  of  thirty  cents  per  net 
[on  to  Rose  Hill.  Of  this  rate  of  thirty  cents 
he  coal-carrying  roads  absorb  only  $4  per  car 
)f  80,000  pounds  or  less  and  ten  cents  per  ton 
Additional  on  cars  of  over  80,000  pounds.  The 
'■esult  of  this  arrangement  is  that  on  cars  of 
['0,000  pounds  or  more  the  shipper  of  soh  coal 
0  Rose  Hill  pays  a  freight  charge  of  twenty 
;ents  per  ton  in  excess  of  the  charge  paid  by 
Ihe  shipper  of  soft  coal  to  Ravenswood. 

On  anthracite  coal  the  various  lines  to  Chi- 
,380  provide  for  absorption  of  Chicago  &  North 
rVestern  switching  charges  to  the  extent  of 

.f^g^rdless  of  weight.  This  applies  to 
l<ose  Hill  as  well  as  to  Ravenswood  and  other 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  a 
Chicago  Case  Permits  Density  and  Char¬ 
acter  of  Traffic  to  Weigh  in  Fixing  the 
Terminal  Charges. 


points  within  the  Chicago  switching  district.  The 
charge  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  to 
Ravenswood  is  twenty  cents  and  to  Rose  Hill 
thirty  cents,  so  that  on  anthracite  coal  consigned 
to  Rose  Hill  the  net  transportation  charge  is  ten 
cents  per  ton  greater  than  to  Ravenswood. 

“The  counsel  for  complainants  stated  that  he 
based  his  whole  case  on  the  principle  that  coal 
yards  operating  in  the  same  locality  should  be 
under  the  same  burden  of  transportation  charges. 
It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  the  union 
charge  for  delivering  coal  to  consumers  within 
three  miles  of  the  yard  is  fifty  cents  per  ton; 
that  there  are  yards  at  Ravenswood  and  that 
Rose  Hill  is  only  1.41  miles  beyond  Ravenswood 
on  the  same  division  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway.  Thus  the  dealer  at  Rose  Hill, 
in  order  to  compete  in  the  same  territory  with 
the  dealer  at  Ravenswood,  must  meet  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  freight  rate  amounting  to  twenty 
cents  per  ton  on  soft  coal  and  ten  cents  per  ton 
on  anthracite,  an  amount,  it  is  claimed,  which 
is  a  very  important  item,  and,  as  to  soft  coal, 
practically  wipes  out  the  profit  in  conducting  a 
coal  business  at  Rose  Hll. 

“The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  the  de¬ 
fendants  shows  that  the  cars  consigned  to  Rose 
Hill  are  billed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  cars 
consigned  to  Ravenswood;  that  the  same  engine 
is  used  to  move  cars  to  Ravenswood  and  to  Rose 
Hill,  and  that  the  transportation  service  to  Rose 
Hill  is  similar  to  that  to  Ravenswood.  The  de¬ 
fendants  in  denying  that  the  discrimination  at 
Rose  Hill  is  undue,  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
residential  district  as  compared  with  all  the  points 
with  which  Rose  Hill  claims  to  be  discriminated 
against,  and  that  the  suburban  passenger  traffic 
on  the  Milwaukee  division  is  greater  than  on 
any  other  division  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway,  the  result  of  which  is  to  make 
the  transportation  of  freight  to  Rose  Hill  more 
hazardous  and  expensive  than  to  others  sections. 

“It  appears,  however,  that  these  facts  apply 
with  practically  equal  force  to  Ravenswood. 
which  is  also  in  the  residential  district,  and 
through  which  the  same  suburban  traffic  passes. 
It  also  seems  that  the  freight  movement  to  Rose 
Hill  and  Ravenswood  is  performed  during  the 
period  of  the  night  when  there  is  little,  if  anv, 
passenger  traffic.  The  defendants’  fear  of  plac¬ 
ing  coal  at  Rose  Hill  on  a  lower  rate  basis  does 
not  extend  to  some  of  the  other  commodities 
that  pe  shipped  there,  as  the  tariffs  show  that 
the  lines  into  Chicago  apply  Chicago  rates  to 
Rose  Hill,  as  well  as  to  Ravenswood,  on  com¬ 
modities  other  than  coal  when  the  rate  into  Chi¬ 
cago  is  two  and  one-half  cents  per  100  pounds 
or  higher  and  the  charges  to  Chicago  are  $15 
per  car  or  over. 

“Tliere  is  no  substantial  difference,  so  far  as 
the  record  reveals,  in  the  transportation  condi¬ 
tions  existing  with  respect  to  the  movement  of 
coal  from  the  same  interstate  points  to  Rose 
Hill  and  Ravenswood,  unless  it  is  in  the  distance 
of  1.41  miles.  On  a  line  haul  this  mileage  is  of 
no  consequence,  but  in  this  case,  where  the  de¬ 
livering  carrier  performs  only  a  terminal  delivery 
service,  such  carrier  is  entitled  to  receive  a  rea¬ 
sonable  charge  for  the  additional  movement.  We 
think  that  the  shippers  at  Rose  Hill  should  not 
pay  on  shipments  of  coal  a  transportation  charge 
of  more  than  five  cents  per  net  ton,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $3  per  car,  in  excess  of  the  net  charge 
on  similar  shipments  to  Ravenswood.  This  will 
afford _  the  delivering  carrier  compensation  for 
the  slightly  additional  service  performed  by  it, 
and  will  not  require  any  change  in  the  existing 
boundaries  of  the  Chicago  switching  district.  We 
anpreciate  the  force  of  the  defendants’  claim  that 
the  zone  to  which  the  Chicago  rate  applies  is 
determined  by  the  manufacturing  district  which 
produces  outbound,  as  well  as  inbound,  tonnage 
and  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Rose  Hill, 
considering  its  location  and  lack  of  industries, 
should  come  within  the  list  of  points  taking  the 
Chicago  rate.  It  is  our  opinion,  from  the  facts 
of  record,  that  the  rate  situation  at  Rose  Hill 
and  Ravenswood,  before  described,  subjects  the 
complainants  to  unjust  discrimination  and  Rose 


Hill  to  undue  and  unreasonable  prejudice  and 
disadvantage,  and  that  for  the  future  the  de¬ 
fendants  shall  not  require  the  payment  for  the 
interstate  transportation  of  coal  in  carloads  to 
Rose  Hill  of  charges  that  are  in  excess  of  five 
cents  per  net  ton,  with  a  minimum  of  $2  per  car. 
over  the  charges^  for  similar  transportation  to 
Ravenswood.  An  order  will  be  issued  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  these  conclusions. 

“_We  are  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  com¬ 
plainants  were  damaged  by  the  payment  on  ship¬ 
ments  to  Rose  Hill,  made  in  their  behalf,  of 
freight  charges  on  soft  and  anthracite  coal  that 
exceeded  five  cents  per  net  ton  over  the  charges 
in  effect  at  the  same  time  to  Ravenswood,  and 
that  they  are  entitled  to  an  award  of  reparation 
in  the  amount  of  such  excess  charges.  No  order 
as  to  reparation  .will  be  issued  until  the  receipt 
and  approval  by  the  Commission  of  a  statement, 
agreed  to  by  the  complainants  and  defendants, 
which  shall  show  in  detail  the  facts  necessary  to 
identify  the  shipments  embraced  within  the 
reparation  claim  and  the  amounts  of  reparation 
due  each  complainant  under  the  findings  herein.’’ 


January  Anthracite  Output. 


The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  in  January 
were  6,336,419  tons  as  compared  with  5,763,696 
tons  in  January  of  1913,  an  increase  of  572,723 
tons. 

The  shipments  were  somewhat  above  expecta¬ 
tions  in  view  of  a  number  of  petty  strikes  at  the 
mines,  but  the  weather  was  favorable  both  for 
mining  and  transporting  coal  during  the  month, 
the  demand  for  coal  was  in  excess  of  the  ability 
of  producers  to  supply  it  throughout  the  month, 
except  during  the  last  few  days.  The  production 
was  the  heaviest  in  any  January.  Never  before 
was  there  more  than  6,000,000  tons  produced  in 
that  month. 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal  in  January 
has  been  exceeded  only  in  two  other  months, 
March  and  October,  1912,  All  companies  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  increase,  Lehigh  Valley  and  Lacka¬ 
wanna  leading  with  154,704  and  130,401  tons,  re¬ 
spectively,  The  increase  for  the  month  last  year 
was  572,723  tons.  Such  a  result  shows  clearly 
enough  that  the  anthracite  trade  is  still  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition.  There  was  not  only  a  large 
output  but  every  ton  of  coal  was  wanted  and  was 
sold  at  full  circular  figures,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  month  considerable  individual  coal  was 
sold  at  a  premium  above  circular  prices.  Probably 
the  larger  part  of  the  production  could  have  been 
sold  above  circular,  but  the  large  companies 
strictly  adhered  to  the  policy  of  not  demanding 
or  accepting  any  advance  on  circular.  Late  in  the 
month  the  trade  for  the  first  time  since  last  sum¬ 
mer  was  able  to  make  fairly  prompt  deliveries  of 
the  popular  sizes.  This  was  owing  to  the  mod¬ 
erate  weather,  which  always  has  an  effect  on  the 
consumer.  Warm  weather  makes  him  careless 
as  to  his  supply  even  though  his  bins  may  be  low, 
while  cold  weather  immediately  causes  him  to 
want  more  coal  than  can  be  supplied.  The  re¬ 
cent  colder  weather  immediately  affected  the  re¬ 
tail  trade. 

The  shipments  in  January  of  each  of  the  large 
companies  and  the  percentage  of  each  to  the  total 
shipments  were  as  follows: 


1913 - - 1912- 


Tanuary — 

tons 

%  '' 

tons 

% 

Phila.  S:  Readini?.  . 

.  .  .1,2.57,132 

19.84 

1,186,534 

20.59 

Lehigh  Valley  .... 

. .  .1,175,151 

18.54 

1,020,447 

17.70 

Cent.  R.  R.  N.  T... 

...  81.3,367 

12.34 

760,035 

13.19 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West 

..,  922,099 

14.55 

791,698 

13.73 

Del.  &  Hudson.  . .  . 

..,  653,177 

10.31 

567,279 

9.84 

Renna.  R.  R . 

.  .  .  576  552 

9.10 

542,819 

9.42 

ICrie  . 

...  717,235 

11.32 

682,845 

11.85 

Out.  S:  Western .... 

,.,  221,706 

3.50 

212,039 

3.68 

Total  . 

5,763,690 

The  shipments  of  coal  bv  months  for  the  last 
five  years  have  been  as  follows: 


Mo.  1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Ian.  0,336,419 

5,763  096 

5,904,1  17 

5,306,018 

5,183,345 

l■•el) . 

5,875,908 

5,070,948 

5,031,784 

4,570,004 

.Mar . 

0,5(59,087 

5,996,891 

5,174,106 

0,332,474 

,4  nr . 

260,025 

5,804  915 

0,224,396 

5,891,176 

May  . 

1,429.357 

6,317,352 

5,079,601 

5,063,873 

fune  . 

(>,191,040 

0,215,357 

5.398,123 

4,904,858 

Tilly  . 

0,285,153 

4,804  065 

5,202,059 

4,020,765 

Auk . 

6,576.591 

5. .53 1.790 

4,990,044 

4,198,273 

Sept . 

5,870.496 

5,730,935 

4. 967,51 6 

4,410,120 

Dct . 

6,665,321 

6,209,179 

.5,622,005 

5,579,759 

Nov . 

0,165,530 

0,193.314 

0,071,740 

6,027,800 

I  'cc . 

5,944,500 

6,115,427 

0,231,578 

5,775,438 

T'l . 

63,010,578 

09,951,299 

04,905,786 

61,909,885 
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Winning  Success  by 


Adopting  a  Right  Principle. 


This  is  the  story  of  a  i'ouny  man  who  entered 
the  coal  business  four  years  ago  as  a  salesman 
:ind  is  now  the  head  of  a  business  enterprise 
which  owns  a  model  plant.  The  skeptic  will 
say:  “Oh  I  sure  he  could  do  it.  His  father  had 
money  to  invest  behind  him.’’  1  can’t  see  this 
story  in  that  light.  Instead,  T  look  at  it  this 
way :  The  father  was  in  the  banking  business  and 
by  training  was  and  is  careful  about  investments. 
He  would  not  risk  good  money  behind  his  son 
anv  more  quickly  than  he  would  behind  any  other 
man.  Ability  to  make  the  money  earn  more 
money  is  the  bankers  only  standard.  For  that 
reason  1  conclude  that  this  young  fellow  found 
how  to  succeed  in  retailing  coal  and  was  able 
to  convince  his  practical  father  that  he  knew 
what  he  was  about.  That  to  my  mind  points 
the  possibilities  to  other  strugglers  in  the  same 
line — provided  they  can  become  acquainted  with 
some  one  who  has  money  to  invest. 

Four  years  ago  E.  I.  Edwards,  Jr.,  was  given 
a  position  as  a  coal  salesman  for  E.  L.  Young 
Company,  of  Jersey  City  and  New  York.  His 
father,  E.  T.  Edwards,  Sr.,  w'ho  is  cashier  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.. 
is  also  treasurer  of  the  E.  L.  Young  Company. 
This  gave  the  young  man  his  position  but  noth¬ 
ing  more.  This  does  not  say  that  it  gave  him 
preferment,  however,  for  positions  as  salesmen 
are  relatively  easy  to  obtain. 

For  three  years  IMr.  Edwards.  Jr.,  worked  as 


By  Traveler. 

[Of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  The  Black  Diamond.] 

E.  I.  Edwards  Only  Four  Years  in  the 
Coal  Trade  Wins  Financial  Backing  and 
a  Growing  Trade  by  Adopting  Proper 
Methods. 

an  expression  of  all  modern  ideas  in  concrete 
and  steel  construction.  There  are  eight  bins, 
steel  lined,  which  is  a  new  feature,  each  bin 
having  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  tons.  The 
plant  also  includes  eleven  bins  outside  the  pockets 
these  being  used  for  storing  coal.  Each  has  a 
capacity  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  tons.  There 
is  also  room  under  each  pocket  bin  for  storing 
a  half  car. 

The  concrete  piers  are  sixteen  feet  apart, 
thirty-two  feet  high  above  grade  level,  twelve 
feet  deep  and  thirty  inches  in  thickness.  The 
chutes  are  equipped  with  automatic  screens  and 
dust  chute.  The  office  is  also  of  concrete  con- 
structicn. 

At  first  only  one  team  was  used ;  that  was  a 
modest  and  cautious  beginning.  Today,  the  com- 
[lany  is  operating  seven  teams  regularly  and  hires 
teams  to  assist  in  rush  seasons.  There  are  four 
two-ton  trucks  and  one  five-ton  and  two  dump 


The  Plant  of  the  Bergen  Coal  Company  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


a  salesman  and  studied  the  business.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  such  an  extent  that  he  felt  assured 
that  he  could  establish  and  operate  a  business 
profitably  for  himself.  This  fact  he  advertised 
by  voicing  his  notions  as  to  how  a  successful 
business  should  be  conducted.  His  father  and 
Geo.  T.  Smith,  who  is  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Jersey  City,  heard  what  he 
had  to  say  and  were  also  convinced  that  it 
would  be  a  profitable  investment  to  back  this 
aspirant  in  operating  a  coal  business.  They  did 
not  say  that  this  was  the  only  way  that  the 
young  man  could  make  a  living ;  they  said  it 
would  be  a  profitable  investment  to  put  their 
money  behind  him.  So  th'e  Bergen  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  with  a  capital  of  $10,000. 
The  only  available  location  for  a  yard  was  found 
at  No.  18  Pollock  avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.. 
which  is  located  on  the  Newark  and  New  York 
branch  of  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  and  a 
block  west  of  West  Side  avenue.  The  lot  has 
a  fifty-two  foot  frontage  on  Pollock  avenue,  and 
extends  back  in  an  irregular  “L”  .shape  for  350 
feet,  thus  giving  a  frontage  also  on  Grant  av¬ 
enue.  The  railroad  company  owns  the  ground 
and  the  pocket  which  was  built  for  the  Bergen 
Coal  Company.  Mr.  Edwards  leases  from  the 
railroad.  This  shows  that  others  than  a  fond 
parent  had  confidence  in  the  aspirant  because 
the  hard-beaded  railroad  put  up  the  capital ;  the 
father  supplied  only  the  working  capital. 

It  is  quite  the  latest  style  in  pockets  and  is 


carts.  stable  has  been  built  on  the  property. 

The  trucks  are  of  .the  Wright  pattern  having 
had  wood  bodies  formerly,  but  have  now  been 
built  in  steel  at  a  less  first  cost;  these  steel  bodies 
weigh  about  the  same  as  wood  but  last  longer. 
These  bodies  were  built  by  Earnest  W.  Hill,  No. 

Pollock  avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  They 
proved  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  wood  that 
Mr.  Edwards  intends  to  place  them  on  his 
other  trucks  as  fast  as  the  wooden  bodies  wear 
out.  He  is  using  two  now. 

The  yard  is  located  in  a  residential  district 
and  nearly  in  the  suburbs,  but  the  business  is 
not  dependant  upon  family  trade  exclusively. 
The  company  has  a  contract  to  supply  all  the 
public  schools  in  Bayonne  with  coal.  _  Bayonne 
is  only  several  miles  distant  and  adjoins  Jersey 
City.  He  also  has  a  contract  to  supply  the  city 
hospital,  Jersey  City,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
coal  used  by  the  police  stations. 

Operating  costs  constitute  the  feature  of  the 
business  that  is  getting  his  most  practical  at¬ 
tention.  This  cost  of  doing  business  is  being 
kept  down  because  Mr.  Edwards  is  giving  his 
time  and  personal  attention  to  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  work.  Especially  he  goes  out  after 
business  as  much  as  possible,  not  merely  because 
he  is  a  trained  salesman,  but  because  he  wants 
to  see  that  selling  expense  is  not  too  high.  He 
also  looks  after  his  teams  when  they  are  de¬ 
livering  to  see  that  they  do  not  lose  any  time 
and  thus  increase  the  cost  of  making  deliveries. 


Reducing  operating  cost  and  minimizing  ex¬ 
penses  is  now  recognized  in  every  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  being  one  of  the  biggest  sources  of 
profit.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Edwards  learned  this 
before  he  began  to  retail  coal  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  He  is  on  the  right  road  which  was  what 
induced  the  men,  with  money,  to  invest.  The 
business  has  made  a  satisfactory  record  for  the 
first  year ;  it  will  break  even  which  is  a  very 
creilitable  result. 

The  use  of  a  motor  truck  is  being  considered, 
and  will  no  doubt  soon  become  an  economic 
necessity  to  this  growing  business.  However, 
Mr.  Edwards  will  not  employ  it  until  he  begins 
to  make  sales  beyond  the  profitable  transit  zone 
of  his  horses. 

This  is  the  record  of  a  young  man  who  was 
not  satisfied  to  stand  still.  What  is  more  to 
the  credit  of  Mr.  Edwards  is  that  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  a  territory  that  may  be  called  metro¬ 
politan,  where  the  demands  were  apparently  being 
well  taken  care  of  by  old  established  concerns 
with  enormous  ramifications  and  capital.  The 
reason  he  is  succeeding  is  the  same  reason  why 
he  got  the  money  to  start — he  had  the  right 
principle  of  coal  retailing. 


Kentucky  Coal  Output. 


C.  J.  Norwood,  chief  inspector  of  mines  of 
Kentucky,  estimates  that  coal  production  in 
that  state  made  a  material  gain  in  1912.  He 
sizes  up  the  situation  as  follows: 

“I  herewith  submit  an  estimate  of  tbe  pro¬ 
duction  of  tbe  commercial  coal  mines  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  for  the  calendar  year  19i:l.  The  es¬ 
timate — and  it  is  simply  an  estimate- — is  based 
on  monthly  returns  received  for  the  eleven 
month  up  to  December  1st. 

"h'or  comiiarison  I  give  figures  for  1910  and 
1911: 

lf)H)  output  . ..14,720,011  tons 

Uni  output  . 13,924,811  tons 

■'Prior  to  the  year  1910  held  the  record. 

"Barring  serious  strikes,  etc.,  the  year  1913 
will  siiow  a  material  increase;  1  expect  an  out- 
init  of  at  least  :10,000.000  tons.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  coke  may  also  be  expected  to  reach 
figures  of  imiiortance.  The  increases  will 
come  chiefly  from  the  northeastern  district, 
though  Harlan  will  probably  also  show  ma¬ 
terial  increases  in  production  of  coal  and 
coke,  and  increases  in  production  of  coal  may 
also  come  in  Hell  and  Knox  counties. 

“Suspension  of  work  for  the  month  of  April 
at  all  mines  in  AlcLean,  Aluhlenberg  and  Ohio 
counties,  and  at  union  mines  in  Henderson 
and  Union  counties,  pending  agreement  upon 
a  wage  scale,  and  shortage  of  cars  at  many 
mines,  cut  down  the  output  of  the  western 
district,  though  it  shows  an  increase  over  that 
for  1911.” 

KSTIM.-VTEl)  OUTPU'l  OF  CO'MMERCI.-IL  COAL  BY- 
COUNTIES— FOR  calendar  Year  loia. 


Western  llistrict — 

Butler  . 

Christian-  .... 

Daviess  . 

Henderson  .  .  . 

Hopkins  . 

McLean  . 

Muhlenberg  . . 

Ohio  . 

Union  . 

Webster  . 


.Southeastern  District 

Bell  . 

Harlan  . 

Knox  . 

Laurel  . 

*McCreary  . 

Whitley  . 


.Short  Ton- 
1,500 
5,0001 
80,0001 
201,800 
2,488,200, 
110,500' 
2,178,580; 
637,430 
565,900 
1,166,591' 


7,435,50(, 

2,O84,60( 
266, 20( 
820  OY 
190,60C 
529,301 
990,20' 


4,880,901 


*A  new  county,  formed 
Wayne. 

Northeastern  District 

Boyd  . 

Breathitt  . 

Carter  . ‘ 

Floyd  . 

Johnson  . 

I.avvrence  . ' 

Lee  . 

*Letcher  . 

-Pike  . 


out  of  Whitley,  Pulaski,  ant 
Short  ton- 
,  .  88,60 

■  ■ '  .  .  . .  17,10 

.  54,50 

.  405,30 

_  904,30 

_  66,60! 

.  42,70' 

.  195,00 

. 1,304,10 


•Began  shipi>ing  last  of  July 


3,163,10 
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Our  Low  Production  Cost  Astounds  D.  A.Thomas. 


When  the  Mauretania  sailed  for  England  on 
Wednesday  morning  she  numbered  among  her 
passengers  D.  A.  Thomas,  at  the  head  of  the 
Cambrian  Syndicate,  who  spent  just  a  little 
more  than  three  weeks  in  this  country  inves¬ 
tigating  coal  fields  in  West  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  also,  the  tidewater  port  facilities. 
Hut  America  will  see  more  of  Mr.  Thomas. 

“I  can’t  say  just  how  soon  I  will  return,” 
he  said  in  an  exclusive  interview  with  a  repre- 
sensative  of  The  Bl.\ck  Di.\mond,  “but  you 
can  count  on  seeing  me  again.  You  can  also 
state  for  me  that  I  made  no  purchases  of 
coal  properties  while  here.  I  was  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  with  what  I  saw,  and  what  pleases  me 
most  is  that  your  leading  coal  men  do  not  look 
upon  my  entering  the  field  as  an  operator  on 
this  side  in  the  way  of  an  invasion.  I  am 


very  much  gratified  at  the  reception  they  gave 
me.  I  find  that  they  are  not  jealous  or  afraid 
of  ‘English  invasion.’  They  tell  me  that  they 
feel  that  I  will  be  an  aid  to  them,  and  I  believe 
that  they  are  sincere.” 

“What  impressed  you  most  about  our  load¬ 
ing  ports?”  was  asked  Mr.  Thomas.  He  re¬ 
plied  : 

“Why  the  dispatch  that  you  give  ships,”  he 
said.  “.Nt  Norfolk  I  found  that  you  had  a 
natural  harbor.  You  are  not  affected  by  tides. 
With  us  it  is  different.  We  have  to  expend 
large  amounts  to  build  docks.  Then  when  we 
get  them  built  we  find  that  we  cannot  give 
boats  berths  promptly,  and  this,  of  course, 
means  increased  expense.  Why,  at  Norfolk, 
they  tell  me  that  they  load  6,000  and  7,000  ton 
ships  in  six  and  seven  hours,  and  they  can  go 
right  back  to  sea.  A  ship  need  not  remain  in 
port  more  than  a  day.  With  us,  a  ship  is  for¬ 
tunate  if  it  clears  within  a  week  after  report¬ 
ing.” 

In  the  coal  fields,  Mr.  Thomas  was  ■  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  wonderful  coal  deposits  and 


The  British  Coal  Operator,  However, 
Finds  Competition  So  Keen  and  Prices 
So  Low  He  May  Deem  It  Wise  to  Buy 
Coal  Rather  Than  Mines. 


the  cheapness  at  which  coal  can  be  mined. 

“Why  I  saw  mines  where  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  start  an  operation  was  to  burrow  in 
the  side  of  a  hill.  In  Wales,  we  have  to  sink 
shafts  to  enormous  depths.  Your  coal  meas¬ 
ures  are  so  near  the  surface  in  many  sections 
that  your  mining  costs  are  kept  down  to  a  re¬ 
markably  low  minimum.  Your  miners  get  out 
three  tons  where  our  miners  get  out  one. 


"Naturally  1  have  been  offered  a  lot  of  prop¬ 
erties.  Some  of  them  are,  no  doubt,  meritori¬ 
ous.  They  will  stand  and  1  propose  giving 
them  careful  investigation.  On  the  other  hand, 
1  have  been  offered  a  lot  of  propositions  that 
would  not  stand  investigation.  1  wonder  that 
these  people  are  so  unfamiliar  with  business 
matters  that  they  believe  that  I  would  buy 
anything  before  it  has  undergone  the  most 
comprehensive  investigation  at  the  hands  of 
expert  mining  men?” 

\Ir.  Thomas  made  a  very  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  mining  costs,  and  he  was  very  much 
impressed  with  the  cheapness  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal  at  some  mines.  However,  he  did 
not  fail  to  take  notice  that  there  are  many 
wasteful  practices  about  American  mines,  and 
that  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
small  operators  striving  to  secure  tonnage, 
prices  arc  far  from  stable,  and  go  so  low  at 
times  as  to  invite  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  quoting  them.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Thomas,  in  talking  to  some  of  the 
principal  operators  who  were  very  much  con¬ 


cerned  as  to  whether  or  not  he  intended  pur¬ 
chasing  lands,  said  laughingly: 

“I  rather  think,  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
your  mining  sections,  and  the  apparent  desire 
on  the  part  of  your  mine  owners  to  put  out 
tonnage,  that  it  might  be  a  wiser  plan  for  nu- 
to  wait  and  buj'  coal  from  your  piers  instead 
of  mining  and  shipping  it.”  While  he  made 
this  remark  in  a  joking  manner,  and  it  was 
accepted  in  the  same  spirit,  at  the  same  time 
he  dropped  a  thought  that  may  instill  itself 
into  the  minds  of  some  of  our  operators. 

Mr.  Thomas  did  not  confine  his  investiga¬ 
tions  to  coal  ports  and  coal-handling  facilities 
and  to  the  mining  regions  alone.  When  he 
returned  to  New  York,  it  was  learned  from 
several  conferences  with  him,  that  he  saw  a 
great  deal  more  in  his  ten  days’  tour  of  the 
mining  regions,  than  mere  coal.  His  mind 
naturally  quick,  grasped  a  great  many  things, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  he  saw  greater 
opportunities  on  his  tour  than  does  the  aver¬ 
age  traveler. 

Naturally  Air.  riiomas  and  his  party  were 
showm  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  the  railroad 
officials  in  charge  of  the  railroads  operating 
through  Virginia.  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

few  notes  about  his  trip  may  be  of  interest, 
hence  they  are  given  here. 

On  the  Saturday  prior  to  his  leaving  New 
York  on  this  trip,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  were 
entertained  at  Oyster  Bay  by  Colonel  Roose¬ 
velt.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  knowing  of  Mr.  Thomas’ 
prominence  in  English  politics  and  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world,  was  very  anxious  to  see  him, 
and  Air.  Thomas  stated  that  he  found  Air. 
Roosevelt  a  most  remarkable  man. 

Leaving  New  \ork  on  Sunday  night,  Jan¬ 
uary  26,  Air.  Thomas  and  his  party  went  to 
Washington.  The  private  car  of  Senator 
C.  W.  Watson  was  tendered  them  for  use  and 
it  was  at  Air.  Thomas’  command  until  he  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York.  Alonday  was  spent  in 
Washington,  where  Air.  Thomas  and  his  party 
met  President  Taft,  Speaker  Champ  Clark  and 
other  Washington  notables.  On  Tuesday,  the 
three  coal  piers  at  Hampton  Roads  were  vis¬ 
ited.  It  is  stated  that  on  leaving  Washington, 
Air.  Thomas  was  treated  like  the  President  by 
the  railroad  officials.  They  did  not  attach  liN 
car  to  the  regular  trains,  but  ran  a  special  for 
his  Ijenefit.  There  were  so  many  private  cars 
of  railroad  officials  in  use  that,  together  with 
Air.  Thomas’  car,  they  made  up  quite  a  re¬ 
spectable  train.  As  soon  as  Air.  Thomas  had 
Imished  his  investigations  at  one  point,  the 
^pecial  train  was  in  waiting  to  take  him  to  the 
next  stop.  His  trip  extended  through  the  New 
River,  Pocahontas.  Kanawha,  Island  Creek  and 
East  Kentucky  fields. 

-Mr.  Thomas  secured  a  lot  of  data,  and  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  offers  of  coal  proper¬ 
ties. 

Just  before  going  down  to  the  steamship 
dock  on  Tuesday  evening,  lie  said  that  he 
would  be  a  very  busy  man  on  the  way  over, 
as  he  planned  to  try  and  read  and  digest  a  great 
deal  of  tJie  mass  of  correspondence  and  liter¬ 
ature  that  had  been  showered  upon  him. 


Sue  Anthracite  Companies. 


I'renton,  N.  J.,  I'cbruary  13. — Further  proseeu 
tion  of  the  “hard  coal  trust”  was  begun  here  to¬ 
day  by  the  Federal  Government  in  a  civil  suit 
against  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western  Coal  Company,  charging  vio¬ 
lations  of  both  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and 
the  commodities  clause  of  the  interstate  com¬ 
merce  act. 

It  is  understood  this  move  may  be  followed  bv 
one  or  more  similar  suits  against  other  anthra¬ 
cite  earning  railroads  and  their  allied  coal  com- 
jianies. 

The  government’s  petition  in  equity  alleges  the 
coal  carrying  roads  and  their  affiliated  coal  com¬ 
panies,  including  the  defendants,  make  and  con¬ 
trol  the  free  on  board  prices  of  anthracite  at  the 
terminals  of  New  York,  the  chief  distributing 
center,  which  regulate  the  prices  in  other  markets. 


The  three-masted  schooner  Lucia  Porter, 
laden  with  coal,  lost  her  rudder  last  week  while 
near  Pollock  Rip  lightship.  She  sent  out  sig¬ 
nals  of  distress  and  was  towed  into  Vineyard 
Haven  by  the  revenue  cutter  Acushnet. 


D.  A.  Thomas  in  a  Characteristic  Pose. 
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Elkhorn  Fuel  Company  Buy  s  Kentucky  Coal  Land. 


In  Xew  York,  on  last  Friday,  the  last  de¬ 
tails  in  the  organization  of  the  Elkhorn  Fuel 
Company,  incorporated  under  the  laws, of  West 
Virginia,  were  completed.  This  new  corpora¬ 
tion  acquires  approximately  300.000  acres  of 
virgin  coal  property  in  the  Elkhorn  field  in 
eastern  Kentucky. 

This  is  one  of  the  biggest  coal  purchases 
that  has  been  consummated  in  years,  as  will 
be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  the  company 
has  a  capitalization  of  $30,000,000,  of  which 
$4,000,000  is  represented  by  five-year  five  per 
cent  notes,  $6,000,000  five  per  cent  cumulative 
l^referred  stock,  and  $2‘0,000,000  of  common 
stock. 

board  of  fifteen  directors  will  be  elected, 
in  which  the  management  of  the  company  will 
be  vested.  Of  those  already  elected  can  be 
named  J.  A.  Clark,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va. ;  W.  A. 
Ohley,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  O.  S.  McKin- 
nev.  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va. ;  J.  C.  Fenhagen,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  C.  T.  Williams,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Aid.  Alessrs.  Clark,  Ohley  and  McKin¬ 
ney  will  be  recognized  as  being  large  coal 
operators  in  West  Virginia,  while  the  two  lat¬ 


ter  named  gentlemen  arc  connected  with  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  at  Baltimore. 

J.  C.  C.  Alayo,  a  capitalist,  of  Paintsville, 
Ky.,  Senator  J.  M.  Camden,  of  Versailles,  Ky., 
and  Senator  C.  W.  Watson,  of  Fairmont,  W. 
Va.,  will  be  added  to  the  board  at  an  early 
date. 

The  officers  of  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company  are 
as  follows;  J.  A.  Clark,  president;  C.  T.  Wil¬ 
liams,  vice-president  and  secretary  and  J.  C. 
Fenhagen,  treasurer.  Mr.  Clark  is  prominently 
identified  with  large  coal  properties  in  the 
Fairmont  region  of  West  Virginia.  C.  T.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  manager  of  investments  for  the  Fi¬ 
delity  Trust  Company  of  Baltimore,  and  Mr. 
Fenhagen  is  of  the  well  known  financial  firm 
of  Robert  Garrett  &  Sons  of  Baltimore.  Of 
the  other  two  directors,  W.  A.  Ohley,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohley  Coal  Company  of  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  and  Air.  AIcKinney  is  president  of  the 
Fairmont-Buchanan  Coal  Corporation  of  Fair¬ 
mont,  W.  Va.,  and  a  director  of  the  National 
Rank  of  Fairmont. 

The  properties  included  in  the  deal  embrace 
practically  300,000  acres.  These  lands  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  Letcher,  Knott,  Floyd,  Leslie,  Ma¬ 
goffin,  Pike  and  Terry  counties.  Beaver  Creek, 


A  Tract  of  300,000  Acres  Is  Taken  Over 
by  a  Coterie  of  Financiers  Connected 
with  the  Strongest  of  Coal  Producing  In¬ 
terests. 

a  tributary  of  the  Big  Sandy  river,  penetrates 
most  of  these  properties. 

With- the  .consolidation  of  these  well  known 
coal  properties,  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  but 
little  of  the  desirable ,  coal  lands  in  eastern 
Kentucky  that  are .  now  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  original  owners.  Some  of  the  coal  men 
who  were  quick  to  realize  the  worth  of  these 
coal  properties,  and  to  take  advantage  of  their 
knowledge  .  were,  the  A'Vatsons  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dation  Coal  Company;  the  Berwinds  of  the 
Berwind-White  Coal  Alining  Company;  the 
Island  Creek  Coal  Company  interests,  who  re¬ 
cently  started  the  Pond  Creek  operations  in 
eastern  Kentuckv,  and  most  recently  the  prom¬ 
inent  coal  men  named  above  who  are  identify¬ 
ing  themselves  with  the  Elkhorn  Fuel  Com¬ 


pany.  Some  of  those  who  w'ere  most  active 
in  bringing  about  the  formation  of  this  big 
company  w'ere  Judge  J.  C.  C.  Alayo,  of  Paints¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  who  sells  to  the  Elkhorn  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany  a  great  part  of  his  large  coal  land  pos¬ 
sessions.  Frank  Flaas,  consulting  engineer  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  made  the  final 
report  on  the  properties  consolidated,  and  he 
will  no  doubt  have  a  hand  in  planning  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  properties,  although  it  is 
understood  that  the  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company 
w'ill,  for  the  present  at  least,  place  large  areas 
of  these  coal  lands  in  operation  through 
lessees. 

To  give  railroad  facilities  to  this  body  of 
coal  lands,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 
has  recently  given  a  contract  to  build  an  ex¬ 
tension  to  its  lines  of  tw'enty-five  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek,  extending  through 
the  heart  of  the  property.  By  reason  of  this 
railroad  connection,  coal  can  be  shipped  both 
to  tidewater  and  to  the  middle  and  western 
states.  As  soon  as  the  extension  of  the  Caro¬ 
lina,  Clinchegld  &  Ohio  Railw'ay  is  completed 
from  Dante,  Va.,  to  Elkhorn,' Ky.,  coal  origi¬ 
nating  from  the  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company  prop¬ 
erties  can  be  shipped  over  this  extension  into 


the  southeast,  and  eventually  to  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  as  soon  as  the  Clinchfield  builds  its  ex- 
tentive  coal  handling  piers  at  that  port. 

The  map  shown  on  this  page  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  directions.  The  property  of 
the  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company  occupies  what  is 
called  the  Beaver  Creek  district  and  lies  di¬ 
rectly  north  and  adjacent  to  the  large  holdings 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  which 
cover  about  all  of  the  Coking  Coal  District. ' 
To  the  east,  near  the  West  Virginia  boundary 
line,  and  covering  the  “Peter  Creek  District" 
the  large  holdings  of  the  Pond  Creek  Coal 
Company,  controlled  hy  the  Island  Creek  Coal 
interests  and  now  being  developed,  and  the 
holdings  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  .Mining- 
Company.  The  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company  prop¬ 
erty  eAiibrace  the  lands  previously  held  by  John 
C.  C.  Alayo,  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Isaac  T.  Alann  interests. 

All  this  property  is  underlaid  with  rich  veins 
of  a  very  high  grade  coal,  that  is  suited  for 
various  domestic,  steam,  gas  and  coke  making 
purposes.  In  fact,  coal  will  be  taken  from  this 
property  that  will  find  an  outlet  in  most  every 
direction.  The  men  interested  in  and  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  formation  of  this  large  corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  consolidation  of  these  rich  coal 
properties  recognize  that  by  this  move  they  are 
assured  of  a  practically  inexhautisble  supply 
of  coal  for  hundreds  of  years  that  will  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  most  every  line  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

It  is  understood  that  the  new  company  is 
overwhelmed  with  proposals  from  operators 
who  desire  to  secure  leases  on  this  valuable 
property.  It  is  expected  that  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  announcement  regarding  the  development 
of  the  property  through  various  lessees,  and 
perhaps  by  the  company  direct,  will  be  made 
in  the  next  few’  weeks. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  most  prominent 
and  successful  coal  operators  in  the  country 
have  aligned  themselves  with  the  Elkhorn  Fuel 
Company  evidences  the  fact  that  a  gilt  edged 
corporation  has  been  formed.  With  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  eastern  Kentucky  coal  fields 
in  the  hands  of  such  interests  as  the  Elkhorn 
Fuel  Comiiany,  the  Consolidation  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  the  I’ond  Creek  Coal  Company  and  the 
Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  operations  will  be  of 
the  most  modern  nature,  and  that  trade  con¬ 
ditions  generally  will  be  helped  by  the  busi¬ 
nesslike  way  in  whiclf  these  interests  conduct 
their  affairs.  Eastern  Kentucky  is  enjoying  a 
great  boom  and  some  of  the  pioneer  coal  men 
in  that  section  who  for  years  have  been  ac¬ 
cumulating  coal  lands,  are  now  coming  into 
their  own. 

Playing  an  important  part  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company  were  the 
law’  firm  of  Hager  &  Stewart  of  Ashland,  Ky., 
who  will  represent  the  company  as  general 
counsel.  Judge  Stewart  of  this  firm  has  been 
in  New  AMrk  for  several  weeks  past  looking 
after  the  legal  end  of  this  organization. 

Become  effective  February  1,  new  scales  af¬ 
fecting  2.5,000  coal  miners  and  other  workmen 
engaged  in  mining  operations  have  been  in¬ 
augurated  by  important  coal  companies. 
These  include  the  Alahama  Fuel  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Pratt  Consolidated  Coal  Company, 
the  Blocton  Cahaba  Coal  Company,  the  Eldo¬ 
rado  Coal  Company  and  the  Little  Cahaba 
Coal  Company.  The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron 
&  Railroad  Company  will  also  put  in  effect  an 
advance  of  ten  per  cent  to  twenty  per  cent 
covering  many  classes  of  workmen.  It  is  an¬ 
nounced  on  behalf  of  the  operators  that  “a 
study  of  home  conditions  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  the  comparative  value  of  the  labor” 
has  led  to  this  adjustment.  Each  member  of 
the  association  of  these  companies  fixes  its 
own  scale  of  rates,  since,  because  of  differ¬ 
ing  mining  conditions,  uniform  scales  are  im¬ 
possible  except  on  the  most  important  items, 
as  pick  mining.  The  new  rates  will  be  higher 
than  the  rates  ever  paid  in  the  district,  or 
equal  to  the  highest  rates  paid.  They  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  ore  mines,  coal  mines,  quarries  and 
manufacturing  divisions  of  the  plants  involved. 

The  shot  firing  hills  in  the  Indjana  legisla¬ 
ture  have  not  progressed  any  since  last  week. 
Senator  Qavit,  a  “Bull  Alooser,”  introduced 
one  that  is  pending'  in  the,- senate.  It  is  being 
used  by  the  “Bull  Moosers”  to  make  political 
capital. 
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THE  BEACK  DIAMOND. 


Motor  Truck  Makers  Will  Teach  Use  of  Cars. 


The  gradual  evolution  of  processes  of  manufac¬ 
ture  has  brought  about  new  methods  of  handling 
factory  and  mill  forces,  and  with  the  increasingly 
rapid  output  of  manufactured  products,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  more  rapid  means  of  transportation 
has  become  pressing. 

The  realization  of  the  value  of  time  as  opposed 
to  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  individual  unit  stand¬ 
ards  of  production,  first  impressed  itself  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  ago  upon  the  manufacturer 
and  those  who  were  engaged  in  handling  skilled 
mechanical  labor.  This  realization  was  brought 
about  not  only  by  the  introduction  of  new  meth¬ 
ods  and  machinery,  but  by  increasing  cost  of  the 
services  of  the  skilled  men.  It  was  realized  that 
if  the  production  of  a  single  high-priced  man 
I  could  be  increased  by  cutting  down  to  a  minimum 
the  time  w'asted  or  not  utilized,  that  the  amount 
to  be  gained  was  considerable,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  efficiency  of  a  man  could  be  increased  as 
high  as  100  percent  by  a  rearrangement  of  his 
tools  or  by  having  a  number  of  cheap  unskilled 
assistants  whose  wages  were  hardly  equal  to  his 
own. 

With  this  fact  firmly  established,  the  man  call¬ 
ing  himself  an  efficiency  engineer  became  promi¬ 
nent.  The  sole  value  of  this  expert  depended 
upon  his  knowledge  of  the  proper  relationship 
between  productive  and  non-productive  time. 

.  Under  his  guidance,  factories  and  their  methods 
were  revolutionized,  old  ideas  were  discarded  and 
replaced  hy  scientific  methods  which  enabled  not 
only  the  employer  but  also  the  workman  to  earn 
a  greater  amount  of  money  in  the  same  time. 

Time  studies  w^ere  made  in  all  kinds  of  work, 
and  the  results  of  these  observations  w^ere  care¬ 
fully  compiled  as  a  basis  for  readjusting  condi¬ 
tions  of  labor.  At  first  much  opposition  was  met 
with,  not  only  from  the  workmen  w’ho  were  sus¬ 
picious  of  change,  but  from  the  employers  who 
were  skeptical  of  any  result  being  brought  about 
by  men  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of 
their  business.  'I  he  efficiency  engineer  had  there¬ 
fore  a  large  amount  of  prejudice  to  overcome  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  his  i)rofession:il  existence. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  tnanufacturer  and 
his  foreman,  it  seemed  incredible  that  any  out¬ 
sider  could  come  into  their  plant  and,  without 
any  previous  experience  in  their  particular  line 
of  business,  make  radical  changes  which  would 
be  superior  to  their  present  methods,  and  would' 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  operations. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  however,  that  the  effi¬ 


cient  management  which  exists  today  in  most 
successful  plants,  has  developed  from  the  desire 
of  the  nioclern  executive  to  follow  the  precepts 
of  the  pioneers  of  efficiency  engineering. 

It  seems  strange,  therefore,  even  to  the  casual 
observer,  that  plants  which  are  highly  organized 
in  every  way  in  the  manufacturing  department, 
should  content  themselves  with  the  same  methods 
of  transportation  which  have  been  used  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  and  that  the  heads  of  organiza¬ 
tions  should  refuse  to  recognize  the  opportunity 
which  presents  itself  for  the  modernizing  of  their 
transportation  equipment. 

Time  and  care  is  devoted  to  developing  the 
rnanufacturing  plant  and  the  sales  force  is  en¬ 
tirely  neglected  when  it  comes  to  the  introduc 
Mon  of  efficient  methods  in  the  transportation 
department.  To  the  trained  engineer  it  seems 
even  more  strange  that  in  adopting  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  transportation,  and  using  motor  vehicles 
instead  of  horses,  that  the  average  user  should 
operate  motor  vehicles  under  the  same  conditions 
that  have  been  used  with  the  horse  drawn  equip¬ 
ment.  The  business  of  the  transportation  engi¬ 
neer  IS  to  assist  in  correcting  this  deficiency  in 
modern  organization. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  comparatively 
lew  manufacturers  or  truck  owners  who  recog- 
nme  the  importance  of  the  study  of  transporta¬ 
tion  engineering.  As  in  the  case  of  an  efficiency 
engineer,  the  transportation  engineer  is  met  with 
skepticism  by  the  manufacturer  who  takes  the 
attitude  as  a  prospective  user  that  he  should 
know  best  what  is  required  in  his  particular  line 
of  business  and  that  he  is  competent  to  select 
me  type  of  vehicle  best  suited  to  his  require- 
*ncnts.  . 

Ihe  user  of  motor  trucks  feels  that  it  is  quite 

possible  for  anyone  to  advise  him  regardin'^ 
the  tise  of  his  vehicles  and  that  the  motor  truck 
mould  be  more  efficient  than  the  horse,  simplv 
capacity  are  greater. 

With  these  facts  iri  mind,  it  would  seem  that 
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transportation  cost  department  of  the 
Motor  Company. 


By  J.  M.  Van  Harlingen.  | 

Experts  Are  Sent  Out  to  Report  on 
Whether  a  Buyer  Can  Use  a  Car  to  Ad¬ 
vantage  and  If  So  to  Suggest  the  Rout¬ 
ing  of  His  Product. 

the  duties  of  the  trausportatioii  engineer  should 
be  classed  under  three  main  heads: 

First:  To  overcome  the  prejudices  of  pros¬ 
pective  users  by  showing  them  what  has  been  or 
can  be  done,  by  changing  their  methods  to  fit 
modern  conditions. 

Second:  To  convince  the  manufacturer  that 
the  success  of  a  motor  truck  depends  as  much 
upon  their  adaptability  to  the  work  for  which 
they  were  purchased  as  it  does  upon  their  me¬ 
chanical  constniction  and  their  ability  to  stand 
the  work  which  is  put  upon  them. 

Third:  To  demonstrate  that,  the  motor  truck 
can  be  used  more  efficiently  than  the  horse,  under 
certain  conditions,  and  to  discourage  the  user  of 
motor  trucks  where  no  advantage  can  be  gained 
by  their  use. 

Under  the  first  heading,  the  engineer  must  be 
prepared  to  combat  tlie  hostility  of  the  prospec¬ 
tive  or  present  user  of  motor  vehicles  toward 
what  he  feels  to  be  an  unwarranted  interference. 
His  knowledge  of  the  different  methods  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  the  methods  of  handling  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  commodities  must  be  complete 
and  readily  available.  He  must  be  prepared  to 
make  reports  on  present  operations  and  recom¬ 
mend  changes  which  he  is  confident  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  desired  result. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  a  user  of  motor  trucks 
is  not  obtaining  the  best  results,  and  does  not 
know  where  his  trouble  lies.  The  engineer’s 
knowledge  of  methods  of  deliveries  and  routings 
of  vehicles  should  enable  him  to  suggest  changes 
in  routings  or  zones  of  delivery  that  will  aopeal 
to  the  management  of  a  large  organization  as 
being  a  decided  improvement  over  the  present 
methods  of  handling  this  department  of  their 
work. 

It  is  readily  conceded  that  the  waiting  or  non¬ 
productive  time  of  a  motor  truck  is  far  more 
expensive  than  that  of  the  horse-drawn  vehicle. 
In  the  case  of  the  horse  it  is  understood  that 
periods  of  rest  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to  do 
his  work,  and  that  the  time  occupied  in  this  way 
is  as  necessary  to  his  welfare  as  the  food  which 
lie  eats.  In  the  case  of  the  motor  truck,  such 
time  is  absolutely  wasted  and  non-productive 
The  economical  management  of  the  horse  entails 
inactive  periods  aggregating  easily  fifty  percent 
of  the  working  day,  while  the  smaller  the  waiting 
time  of  the  motor  vehicle  the  more  efficient  its 
operation. 

1  he  handling  and  maintenance  of  horses  and 
horse-drawn  vehicles  has  been  carried  on  prac¬ 
tically  without  any  change  in  method  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  both  on  this  account  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  horses,  despite  their  limited  intelli¬ 
gence,  will  shift_  for  themselves  to  some  extent, 
the  upkeep  of  this  kind  of  equipment  is  so  nearly 
automatic  that  the  perfimctorv  labor  of  the  most 
unskilled  help  is  considered  good  enough  for  the 
purpose. 

A  change  from  horse  to  motor  equipment  in 
the  case  of  the  manufacturer  or  merchant,  with¬ 
out  a  radical  change  in  methods  of  maintenance, 
must  inevitably  result  in  failure,  and  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  transportation  rather  than 
tlie  expected  economy.  An  analysis  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  motor  vehicles  have  been 
operated  and  failed  to  make  good,  almost  invari¬ 
ably  discloses  the  same  lack  of  efficient  manage¬ 
ment. 

Whatever  means  are  to  be  used  in  making  the 
motor  truck  an  efficient  instrument  for  transport¬ 
ation,  much  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
broad  statement  that  _  the  motor  truck  is  only 
earning  money  when  it  is  in  motion. 

The  use  of  motor  trucks  by  large  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants,  merchants  and  express  companies  is 
producing  much  material  for  the  use  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  engineer.  There  are  found  to  be  many 
cases  even  among  the  users  of  a  large  number 
of  motor  vehicles  where  they  have  proven  ineffi¬ 
cient  owing  to  lack  of  a  proper  realization  on  the 
part  of  tho  user  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  modern  transportation.  These  principles  are 
npximum  motion,  good  maintenance,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  supervision. 


So  nuicli  has  been  said  of  tlie  saving  which  can 
be  made  by  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  which  re- 
place  the  horse  equipment,  that  many  prospective 
users  of  a  large  number  of  motor  trucks,  wIk- 
are  guided  by  the  results  obtained  by  thei-- 
friends,  are  skeptical  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment.  Tii  many  cases  their  opinions  are  well 
founded  and  true.  It  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  motor  truck  unit  is  always  more 
expensive  than  the  horse  when  engaged  in  the 
same  work  under  identical  conditions.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  tiine  and  distance  are  fundamental  con¬ 
siderations  in  attempting  transportation  by  motor 
vehicles.  The  question  of  dollars  and  cents  econ¬ 
omy,  wliile  It  is  a  large  factor  in  economic  trans¬ 
portation.  should  not  force  the  prospective  user 
to  lose  sight  of  the  possibilities  of  enlarged  terri¬ 
tory  and  reduced  cost  per  unit,  of  goods  trans¬ 
ported. 

1  he  value  of  the  transportation  engineer  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  his  ability  to  analyze  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  physical  circumstances  which  bear 
directly  upon  any  transportation  problem,  to 
make  sane,  conservative  recommendations  based 
on  these  conditions,  and  above  all,  to  tell  the 
absolute  truth. 

The  attitude  of  many  manufacturers  of  motor 
trucks,  especially  during  the  earlier  days  of  the 
industry,  was  to  sell  as  many  motor  trucks  as 
possible  to  as  many  people  as  possible,  and  trust 
to  the  enthusiasm  occasioned  by  the  novelty  of 
the  machine  to  carry  their  customers  over  a 
period  of  possible  dissatisfaction.  These  trucks 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  customers  without 
regard  to  their  needs,  and  the  salesman  simply 
unloaded  on  the  customer  the  size  of  truck  manu¬ 
factured  by  liis  concern. 

For  the  more  prominent  truck  manufacturers, 
this  time  is  past,  and  it  is  now  realized  that  com¬ 
petition  demands  that  the  customer  be  satisfied 
with  his  purchase.  Repeat  orders  mean  even 
more  than  the  original  orders,  as  a  matter  of 
thorough  endorsement.  Indeed,  this  spirit  has 
gone  so  far  that  a  truck  salesman  has  been  known 
to  recommend  rival  trucks  where  the  required 
capacity  of  truck  was  not  manufactured  by  his 
company.  In  many  cases  this  attitude  has  been 
known  to  create  an  impression  which  proved 
more  valuable  than  the  single  sale  which  might 
have  resulted  through  misrepresentation.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  however,  that  the  salesman 
through  Ignorance,  allows  a  customer  to  buy  a 
truck  which  is  unsuited  to  his  needs,  and  this 
fact  is  not  discovered  until  after  the  truck  has 
been  placed  in  actual  service.  There  are  but  few 
manufacturers  who  have  not  had  this  experience, 
and  it  has  invariably  reflected  upon  the  truck.’ 
and  lias  perhaps  created  an  unwarranted  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  their 
product. 

The  transportation  engineer  may  be  used  by  a 
motor  truck  manufacturer  to  assist  the  sales 
force  in  guarding  against  errors  of  this  sort,  by 
submitting  all  doubtful  sales  propositions  to  him 
for  his  approval  as  to  size  and  type  of  truck 
suited  to  any  particular  line  of  work. 

Ihe  manufacturer  who  gains  the  reputation 
for  refusing  to  sell  any  but  the  right  type  of 
truck,  places  himself  in  a  position  where  the  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  of  his  customers  will  have  a 
widespread  and  powerful  influence  upon  his  fu¬ 
ture  sales.  Ihe  matter  of  demonstrating  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  motor  truck  over  horses  depends 
largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  engineer  to  esti¬ 
mate  correctly  the  comparative  costs  of  operating 
both  equipments  under  given  conditions.  This 
entails  an  accurate  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
cost  of  operating  vehicles  under  a  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions,  and  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  these 
figures  are  compiled. 

yk  thoroughly  equipped  transportation  engineer 
should,  therefore,  be  a  technical  graduate,  with  a 
variety  of  experience  in  engineering  work  which 
involves  transportation  of  a  wide  variety  of  ma¬ 
terials,  or  he  should  be  a  man  who  has  had  a 
wide  experience  in  transportation  work  and  com¬ 
bined  with  this  knowledge  the  ability  to  analyze 
and  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  a  transportation  problem. 

The  efficiency  engineer  in  manufacturing  and 
mill  work  has  had  his  day,  and  has  proven  his 
worth,  and  it  now  remains  for  the  transportation 
engineer  to  develop  his  work  along  the  same 
economic  lines,  which  will  result  in  the  final 
abandonment  of  obsolete  methods,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  modern  setting  to  the  modern  method 
of  transportation  by  the  motor  truck. 
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What  Unionism  Costs. 


The  last  issue  of  the  United  Mine  IVorkersr' 
Journal  contained  the  annual  reports  of  the  of- 
ticers.  Among  those  reporting  were  John  P. 
White  the  president  and  Edwin  Perry,  secretary - 
treasurer.  It  is  interesting  to  cull  from  these 
reports  a  few  paragraphs  which  show  whai 
unionism  cost  the  mine  workers  in  the  coal  fields 
and  incidentally  what  they  have  cost  the  oper¬ 
ators.  We  present  these  figures  and  paragraphs 
without  comment,  except  to  call  attention  to  the 
item  which  shows  the  amount  paid  for  strike 
benefits. 

John  P.  \\’hite  says: 

■‘During  the  year  there  were  167  local  unions 
organized  and  100  discontinued. 

“I  herewith  submit  a  table  showing  the  average 
paid-up  membership  from  the  3’ears  1890  to  1912, 
inclusive : 


1890 . 

.  20,912 

1902 . 

. 175,367 

1891 . 

.  17,044 

1903 . 

. 247,240 

1892 . 

1904 . 

. 251,006 

1893 . 

.  14,244 

1905 . 

. 264,950 

1894 . 

.  17,628 

1906 . 

. 230,667 

1895 . 

1907 . 

. 260,740 

1896 . 

.  9,617 

1908 . 

. 252,018 

1897 . 

.  39,371 

1909 . 

1898 . 

.  32,092 

1910 . 

. 231,392 

1899 . 

.  61,887 

1911 . 

1900 . 

. 115,321 

1912 . 

. 289,269 

1901 . 

“It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  the 
splendid  growth  of  the  membership.  Our  or¬ 
ganization  now  has  100,000  more  members  than 
at  any  time  in  its  history,  and  the  indications  are 
tliat  the  coming  year  will  witness  the  same  con¬ 
stant,  steady  growth  that  characterized  the  year 
just  drawing  to  a  close. 

“The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  paid- 
up  and  exonerated  members  from  December,  1911, 
to  November,  1912,  inclusive : 


Paid-Up  Exonerated 


1911 

Members 

Members 

Total 

December  .... 
1912 

. 301,593 

11,936 

313,529 

January  . 

. 266,20814 

7,355 

273,56314 

February  . 

. 282,07114 

8,85414 

290,926 

March  . 

8.11914 

327,91814 

April  . 

. 262,700 

]43,946 

406,646 

May  . 

. 141,929 

98,12214 

240,05114 

Tune  . 

. 204,37814 

37,57314 

241,952 

July  . 

. 288,093 

27,36214 

315,45514 

August  . 

18,515 

335,86914 

September 

14,965 

354,114 

October  . 

8.49214 

327,311 

November  .  . .  . 

. 378,132 

5,80514 

383,93714 

“You  will  observe  the  average  paid-up  member¬ 
ship  for  the  year  was  289,209,  or  an  increase  of 
.■!;5,013  over  1911.  The  average  exonerated  mem¬ 
bership  was  .32..387  and  the  average  membership 
for  the  year  ending  November  .30,  1912,  includ¬ 
ing  exonerations,  was  321,856. 

“The  paid-up  membership  for  the  month  of 
December,  1912,  was  386,965,  e.xclusive  of  e.x- 
onerations.” 

Edwin  Perry  says : 

“I  also  invite  your  attention  to  our  financial 
report.  Our  income  was  in  excess  of  the  dis¬ 
bursements  $24,045.35.  In  this  connection  let  me 
say  that  I  ha\-e  done  all  in  my  power  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  organization  and 
liie  several  strikes  in  progress  consistent  with 
tlie  dignity  of  our  organization  and  the  rights  of 
the  men  who  have  so  l)ravely  fought  the  battles 
for  human  rights.  In  this  work  I  have  received 
the  mutual  co-operation  to  the  fullest  e.xtent 
from  my  associate  officers. 

“The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  amounts 
supplied  to  the  several  districts  on  strike  for  the 
last  fiscal  year : 


District  No.  I . $  12, 797.0.'! 

District  No.  T> .  25,500.00 

District  No.  7 .  5,407.58 

District  No.  8 .  7,800.00 

District  No.  9 .  6,562.05 

District  No.  13 .  28,893.86 

District  No.  15 .  267,000.00 

District  No.  17 .  145,905.03 

District  No.  18 .  121,500.00 

District  No.  19 .  40,134,50 

District  No.  20 .  4,950.00 

District  No.  23 .  7,300.00 

District  No.  25 .  2,000.00 

District  No.  26 .  200.00 

District  No.  28 .  30,000.00 


Total  . $706,010.05 

Miscellaneous  aid  .  215.1.5 


Grand  total  . $706,225.20 

“The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  income 
and  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1912.  Our  usual  detailed  financial  report 
will  be  furnished  the  local  unions  later. 


Tax  . 

Supplies  .  .  .  . 
Journal  .... 
.\ssessment 
Miscellaneous 


INCOME 


$  soi.-sos.ss 

7,655.64 

7,025.82 

187,501.81 

63,046.75 


$1,133,036.84 


EXPENDITURES 

Salaries  and  expenses . $  267,036.35 

Supplies  .  4,284.55 

Office  expenses  .  5,388.12 

Printing  .  21,959.15 

Journal  .  13,417.85 

Telephone,  postage  and  express .  5,191.80 

•Md  .  706,225.20 

Miscellaneous  .  85,488.47 


Total  . $1,108,991.49 

REC.\l>lTUL.\TION 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1911 . $  197,216.70 

Income,  Dec.  I,  1911,  to  Nov.  30,  1912, 

inclusive  .  1,133,036.84 


Total  . $1,330,253.54 

Expenditures,  Dec.  1,  1911,  to  Nov.  30,  1912, 
inclusive  .  1,108,991.49 


Balance  on  hand  Dee.  1,  1912 . $  221,202.05 

.\mount  on  deposit,  Edwin  Perry . $  58,327.69 

.\mount  on  deposit.  Strike  Account .  65,366.32 

Amount  on  deposit.  Indiana  National  Bank.  .  58.49 

Amouent  on  deposit,  Mahaska  County  Stale 

Bank  .  10,075.00 

.\mount  on  deposit,  Oskaloosa  National  Bank  10.075.00 

.•\mount  on  deposit,  Louisville  Bank .  6,000.00 

.\mount  on  deposit,  Lafayette  Bank .  44.500.00 

.\mount  on  deposit.  Interstate  Savings  Bank.  40,000.00 

Amount  on  deposit,  Erie  Bank .  4,500.00 


Total  amount  on  deposit . $  238,902.50 

Outstanding  checks  .  17,640.45 


Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1912 . $  221,262.05 


Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co. 


Frank  Pardee,  Herbert  M.  Howe,  Sarah  Drexel 
Van  Rensselaer,  and  Mary  \V.  F.  Howe  have 
published  notice  that  they  will  shortly  apply  to 
the  Governor  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
charter  for  Cranberry  Colliery,  near  Hazleton, 
Pa.  The  new  company  will  be  called  the  Cran¬ 
berry  Creek  Coal  Company  and  will  have  power 


Cranberry  breaker, 
Jfear  J{mleton,  pa. 


to  mine,  prepare  and  sell  anthracite  coal.  The 
tonnage  has  heretofore  been  sold  to  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Sales  Company  on  the  sixty-five 
per  cent  agreement  and  it  is  understood  is  still 
being  marketed  through  the  same  channel.  There 
is  no  indication  that  the  tonnage  will  be  placed 
independently  in  the  near  future  though  it  was  at 
first  assumed  by  some  that  was  the  purpose  of 
the  incorporation.  This  company  has  been  a  part¬ 
nership  and  as  some  of  the  interested  parties 
are  now  well  along  in  years  the  incorporation  is 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  affairs  intact  in¬ 
stead  of  it  being  involved  in  settlement  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  any  member 
of  the  firm.  The  Cranberry  Colliery  produces 
about  600,000  tons  annually  and  employs  over 
1,500  men. 


The  House  of  Representatives  of  New 
Hampshire  recently  passed  a  resolution  in¬ 
structing  the  Attorney-General  to  investigate 
an  alleged  combination  among  coal  dealers  to 
keep  the  price  of  coal  high. 


Pipe  Line  for  Coal? 


I'he  editor  of  The  Black  Diamond  has  nevei 
permitted  himself  to  pose  as  a  kill-joy.  He  en¬ 
joys  all  innocent  recreation  and  where  possible- 
encourages  it.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
this  takes  the  form  of  a  game  of  golf  or — of 
printing  fantastic  stories  about  coal  in  the  daily 
newspapers.  'I'he  latter  is  really  an  innocent  rec¬ 
reation,  for  it  does  no  one  any  harm  and  helps  to 
stir  the  sluggish  imagination.  On  this  account, 
alone,  we  print  without  further  comment,  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Record-Her¬ 
ald  on  Monday,  February  10 : 

“Soft  coal  is  to  be  piped  into  Chicago. 

“At  a  meeting  tomorrow-  the  financing  w-ill  be 
completed  for  the  transportation  of  coal  into  the 
city  from  the  Illinois  fields  by  a  new  process.  As 
the  Lincoln  Park  dredge  pumps  sand,  clay,  gravel 
and  stones  from  the  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan 
by  hydraulic  power,  so  coal  will  be  pumped  at  a 
cost  said  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  roads  to 
meet,  if  the  plans  of  the  promoters  go  through. 

“Isham  Randolph,  engineer  of  the  sanitary  dis¬ 
trict,  is  the  expert  back  of  the  project,  and  F. 

Sharpe  &  Co.,  38  South  Dearborn  street,  are 
procuring  the  capital. 

“The  railroads  are  unaware  of  this  scheme  to 
revolutionize  the  coal-carrying  trade,  both  in  the 
Chicago  territory  and  in  other  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts  that  are  within  piping  distance  of  coal 
fields.  That  the  roads  w-ill  fight  the  plan  is  con¬ 
sidered  certain. 

“  ‘There  is  no  question  about  our  ability  to  de¬ 
liver  the  coal  in  Chicago  cheaper  than  at  the 
present  rates,’  said  Mr.  Sharpe,  ‘but  the  financing 
of  the  enterprise  is  in  such  condition  that  we 
would  rather  not  make  any  statement  until  after 
the  meeting  on  Tuesday.  However,  I  will  say 
this  much :  The  new  process  will  revolutionize 
the  coal-carrying  trade. 

“Mr.  Randolph  has  been  working  at  the  engi¬ 
neering  problems  involved  for  tw-o  years,  and  it 
is  said  the  right-of-way  for  the  pipe  line  has  been 
obtained.  If  the  deal  goes  through  as  expected 
the  work  probably  can  be  begun  in  the  spring.  .\ 
huge  w-arehouse  will  be  erected. 

“The  idea  of  carrying  coal  in  a  stream  of  water 
came  to  Mr.  Randolph,  it  is  said,  after  he  had 
w-atched  the  Lincoln  Park  dredge  at  work.  This 
dredge  is  able  to  pump  lake  bowlders  more  than 
si.x  inches  in  diameter  through  leaky,  irregularly 
laid'  pipes  over  half  a  mile.  Illinois  coal  is  much 
lighter  than  the  bowlders.  Coal  as  it  comes  from 
the  mine  will  have  to  be  broken  up  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  not  as  small,  it  is  asserted,  as  would 
seem  probable  at  first  tljought. 

“Screenings  now-  constitute  a  large  part  of  the 
mine  product,  and  their  principal  cost  in  Chicago 
is  the  freight  charge.  This  fine  steam  coal  can 
be  pumped,  it  is  asserted,  as  easily  as  the  park- 
dredges  now  pour  out  gravel  by  the  car  load. 

“Coal  briquettes,  pressed  from  screenings,  have 
been  used  abroad  for  years,  especially  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  navy.  By  use  of  the  pipe  line,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  the  screenings  can  be  brought  in  and 
pressed  into  briquettes  with  crude  petroleum  so 
cheaply  that  they  will  form  a  new  and  profitable 
form  of  steam  fuel. 

“The  Illinois  coal  fields  cover  nearly  all  the 
state  south  of  a  line  running  west  from  Chicago. 
Carbon  Hill,  Coal  City  and  other  Grundy  county 
mining  centers  are  only  fifty  miles  by  air  line 
from  Chicago.  LaSalle  county,  with  its  numerous 
mines,  is  not  more  than  seventy-five  miles  distant 
When  it  is  understood  a  petroleum  pipe  line  runs 
to  tile  Whiting  Standard  Oil  refineries  from  the 
Oklahoma  district,  the  physical  difficulty  of  the 
project,  it  is  pointed  out,  grows  comparatively 
small. 

“The  gain  to  consumers  and  the  loss  to  the  rail¬ 
roads,  if  the  pipe  line  does  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it,  can  be  estimated  when  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  annual  consumption  in  the  city  of  coal  for 
steam  making  purposes  is  6,000,000  tons.  The 
electric  light  and  power  people  consume  1,250,000 
tons.  Flat  buildings  and  other  low-pressure  plants 
consume  500,000  tons,  the  railw-ays  1,250,000  and 
the  factories  1,750,000. 

“Chicago  distributes  annually  as  much  coal  as 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk  and 
Newport  News,  or,  in  other  w-ords,  the  total 
yearly  production  of  the  state,  about  55,000,000 
tons,  w-ith  about  one-fourth  of  the  Pennsylvania 
product  added. 

“Only  3,108,626  tons  of  the  Illinois  1911  produc¬ 
tion  was  of  block  coal.  The  small  grades 
amounted  to  11,109,191  tons  of  pea,  3,139,956  of 
nut  and  4,940,431  of  egg.  all  of  which  sizes,  the 
promoters  claim,  the  coal  pipe  line  can  deliver  in 
Chicago  without  crushing.” 
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Chicago  Coal  Men  Try  a  Monthly  Luncheon. 


The  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  Association  tried 
an  experiment  this  week.  It  workecl  so  well 
that  the  same  idea,  with  modifications  and 
warnings,  is  passed  along  to  the  coal  men  in 
other  cities  with  the  recommendation  that  they 
go  and  do  likewise.  The  experiment  was  to 
begin  its  meeting  at  half-past  twelve  instead 
of  half-past  two  and  to  hold  it  as  a  restaurant 
instead  of  at  the  regular  meeting  place.  This 
appealed  to  the  coal  men  because  it  combined 
the  lunch  time  and  the  time  given  to  the 
meeting;  it  saved  about  an  hour  and  half  to 
two  hours  on  meeting  days.  Also,  it  gave 
the  association  the  attendance  it  wanted  and 
gives  the  coal  men  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  other  men  in  the  same  business.  The 
concrete  results  can  best  be  judged  by  the 
figures. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  Association, 
which  is  one  of  the  livest  organizations  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  has  had  some  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  getting  out  an  attend¬ 
ance.  The  by-laws  specify  that  a  quorum 
shall  consist  of  twenty.  Except  on  special 
occasions  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  muster 
more  than  a  quorum  and  if  the  attendance  ran 
up  to  forty  it  was  extraordinary.  However, 
when  the  noonday  luncheon  was  held  at  the  City 
Club,  which  is  in  a  central  location,  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  one  hundred.  The  initial  at¬ 
tempt  was  so  decidedly  gratifying  that,  after 
taking  a  concensus  of  opinion,  it  was  decided 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  hold  these 
luncheons,  during  the  winter,  about  once  a 
month.  The  first  meeting  being  an  experi¬ 
ment,  it  was  studied  to  find  its  defects.  One 
was  it  got  started  late.  This  will  be  remedied 
next  time.  The  second  was  it  was  strung  out 
a  little  too  long.  The  next  time  the  gavel 
will  fall  adjourning  the  meeting  promptly  at 
two  o’clock.  The  third  defect  was  that  this 
meeting  had  to  be  used  to  beg  money.  There 
is  no  need  for  raising  such  an  embarrassing 
question  on  another  social  occasion. 

To  add  particular  zest  to  the  meeting,  it 
was  decided  to  invite  Maclay  Hoyne,  state’s 
attorney  for  Chicago,  to  deliver  an  address  at 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Hoyne  was  delayed  in  get¬ 
ting  to  the  meeting  and  had  to  hurry  away, 
but  he  took  five  minutes  to  explain  the  work 
of  his  office  and  to  tell  what  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  proposes  to  do  to  clean  up  con¬ 
ditions  in  Chicago.  While  wholly  extraneous 
to  tlie  coal  subject,  it  was  a  pleasing  diver¬ 
sion. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  present  speakers’ 
committee  to  have  some  stellar  attraction  at 
each  one  of  these  coal  trade  luncheons.  There 
will  probably  be  another  luncheon  in  March, 
one  in  April  and  one  in  May.  At  each  one 
of  these  meetings  it  is  expected  to  have 
speakers  of  prominence.  Soi^e  of  these 
speakers  are  chosen  for  what  they  have  to 
say;  others  for  the  manner  in  which  they  say 
it.  Roth  classes  of  speakers  will  be  distinctly 
worth  while  hearing. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Hoyne  was  followed  by 
a  number  of  impromptu  talks.  Direction  was 
given  the  discussion  by  Delos  Hull,  who  told 
the  other  dealers  why  he  had  succeeded.  He 
went  into  the  business  for  himself  on  his 
*lfty-first  anniversary.  Prior  to  that  time,  Mr. 
Ilull  had  been  a  commercial  salesman.  He  has 
visited  certain  mercantile  houses  this  year  and 
had  found  them  out  of  business  next  year.  He 
began  to  inquire  why  so  many  men  failed. 

.\fter  a  long  and  unsuccessful  search  for 
the  cause  he  visited  one  town  in  Kansas,  and 
helped  the  merchant  take  an  inventory.  That 
merchant  told  him  that  he  took  stock  once 
every  three  months  and  only  by  thus  fre¬ 
quently  taking  stock  could  he  tell  whether  the 
goods  in  which  his  money  had  been  invested 
were  moving  as  rapidly  as  they  ought  and 
whether  on  the  goods  he  had  sold,  he  was 
making  money. 

Ibis  started  Mr.  Hull  upon  an  entirely  new 
line  of  investigation.  He  inquired  of  the 
other  merchants  how  often  they  took  stock 
and  found  a  few  of  them  took  stock  once  a 
year;  some  in  three,  four  and  five  years,  and 
a  very  large  percentage  had  never  taken  stock 
at  all.  This  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cause  of  so  great  many  failures  was  that 
■  so  few  persons  knew  how  to  conduct  their 
business  or  knew  really  what  it  cost  to  do 
business.  He  rounded  out  his  own  account 
with  the  statement  that  when  he  entered  the 
retail  business  for  himself  it  was  with  a  posi¬ 
tive  determination  that  he  would  know  ex¬ 


actly  what  he  was  doing  and  that  he  would 
never  sell  a  pound  of  coal  unless  he  was  sure 
that  he  was  making  money  on  it.  This  was 
the  secret  of  his  success;  he  had  known  al¬ 
ways  what  he  was  doing  and  he  made  a  profit 
or  kept  his  coal. 

The  same  point  was  subsequently  elab¬ 
orated  by  the  editor  of  The  Black  Diamond 
and  by  Homer  D.  Jones,  the  president  of  the 
Coal  Supply  Company  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Jones 
is  chairman  of  the  cost  and  system  committee 
of  the  association  and  he  demonstrated  his 
point  by  the  anecdote  of  the  man  who  was 
carrying  a  heavy  grip  to  the  station.  An 
importunate  boy  asked  him  if  he  wanted  his 
grip  carried,  and  the  man  replied,  several 
times,  that  he  did  not.  Finally  the  boy  said: 
“W'ell,  if  you  don’t  want  it  carried,  what  are 
you  carrying  it  for?”  Mr.  Jones  wanted  to 
know:  “If  you  don’t  want  to  know  what  it 
costs  you  to  do  business,  and  if  you  do  not 
want  thus  to  make  sure  that  you  can  make 
money,  what  are  you  in  business  for?” 

The  most  effective  speaker  was  W.  H.  D. 
Gibson  of  the  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Company. 
Mr.  Gil)son  is  chairman  of  the  transportation 
committee  of  the  association.  As  such,  he  had 
charge  of  the  litigations  before  the  Illinois 
Railway  &  Warehouse  Compan3%  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  prevent  the  St.  Paul  Railroad 
from  increasing  its  switching  charges  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Gibson  made  a  very  definite  and 
strong  point  to  this  effect. 

“The  action  of  the  St.  Paul  is  merely  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  action  of  every  other  railroad  in 
Chicago.  These  carriers  want  increased  rates 
and  they  are  going  to  get  them  in  some 
method  or  other.  If  the  St.  Paul  wins  in  this 
case,  where  it  is  asking  twenty  cents  per  ton 
or  $8  per  car,  the  other  railroads  will  in¬ 
stantly  want  and  demand  the  same  thing.  It 
has  never  been  possible  for  the  coal  men  to 
pass  on  all  increased  charges  to  the  consumer; 
of  every  increased  charge,  the  coal  man  ab¬ 
sorbs  part.  Coal  men  must  fight  this  case 
through  or  lose  money. 

“The  present  hearing  will  probably  not  de¬ 
cide  the  matter.  In  case  of  defeat  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  St.  Paul  road  to  appeal  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This 
will  cost  money. 

“This  has  been  a  very  difficult  case  to  fight 
because  the  coal  men  must  needs  combat  the 
expert  testimony  which  carriers  introduced  to 
show  the  physical  value  of  the  property  and 
what,  liased  upon  that  physical  value,  is  a 
proper  rate  to  yield  a  proper  return  upon  the 
money  invested. 

“M.  P'.  Gallagher,  the  association’s  attorney, 
has  been  able  to  resurrect  the  necessary  evi¬ 
dence  but  it  was  hard  work  and  he  does  not 
work  for  nothing.  It  has  cost  money  already 
to  prosecute  the  case  and  it  will  cost  a  vast 
amount  more  of  money  to  carry  the  same  liti¬ 
gation  in  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  and  to  complete  it.” 

To  raise  this  money  he  recommended  that 
each  firm  should  subscribe  the  insignificant 
sum  of  .$.T 

Mr.  Chase  raised  the  point  that  the  $5  asked 
would  merely  be  the  excess  charge  upon  a 
single  car  of  coal,  if  the  switching  charges 
were  increased.  He  was  very  definitely  of 
the  o|)inion,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  for  the  coal  dealers  to  spend  $.■) 
now  rather  than  to  spend  $2.,'j()  to  per 
car  on  all  the  coal  handled  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Giljson  had  made  such  an  impression 
tliat  L.  R.  Rutter  took  .1510  from  his  pocket 
and  paid  it  to  Commissioner  Hallock,  and 
called  upon  others  to  make  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions.  Mr.  Chase  followed  and  then  con¬ 
tributions  came  in  until  $i)0'  had  been  collected 
from  those  who  remained  in  the  room. 


Decline  in  Coke. 

'The  Pittsburgh  correspondent  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  News  Bureau  has  the  following  to  say  re¬ 
garding  the  decline  in  coke  prices : 

“Good  grades  of  Connellsville  furnace  coke  for 
prompt  shipment  can  be  had  at  $.8,  which  is  a 
decline  of  fifty  cents  in  the  week  and  nominally 
a  decline  of  $1  in  a  fortnight.  Really  the  decline 
amounts  in  importance  to  more  than  $1,  because 
when  prompt  coke  was  quoted  at  $4  the  transac¬ 
tions  were  nearly  all  in  inferior  cokes,  the  stand¬ 
ard  cokes  being  absorbed  on  contracts,  whereas 


today  good  grades  can  be  purchased  and  the 
inferior  cokes  find  no  market  at  all.  There  is  no 
market  developed  on  contract  coke.  .'\n  outside 
asking  price  would  be  $.3. 

“The  slump  in  coke  prices  has  been  attributed 
to  increased  production,  the  Connellsville  region 
having  been  making  about  42.), 000  tons  a  week  in 
the  past  three  weeks,  against  an  even  gait  of 
about  400,000  tons  a  week  maintained  for  many 
weeks  previous.  The  fact  is,  that  the  decline  is 
brought  about  chiefly  by  a  large  decrease  in  ship¬ 
ments  against  contracts.  In  eight  or  ten  different 
cases  buyers  have  ordered  shipments  curtailed  or 
stopped  entirely  and  this  has  released  a  large  ton¬ 
nage  of  coke.  In  one  important  instance  a  con¬ 
sumer  has  turned  in  to  use  up  a  large  stock-pile, 
and  in  several  cases  smaller  stocks  are  being 
consumed,  all  such  stocks  having  been  held 
against  possible — even  probable — difficulties  in 
transportation.  These  have  not  materialized,  on 
account  of  the  open  winter.  In  three  cases  blast 
furnaces  have  been  working  badly  and  are  not 
consuming  their  normal  tonnages  of  coke.  An 
eastern  furnace  has  blown  out,  and  its  by-product 
coke  is  being  sold  to  other  consumers  in  the  east. 
Midland  furnace,  near  Pittsburgh,  is  now  making 
its  own  coke,  releasing  10,000  tons  a  month  of 
Connellsville  coke. 

“The  conditions  are  largely  temporary,  and  had 
the  previous  price  for  coke  been  a  reasonable  one 
the  market  would  probably  bear  it,  but  $4  was 
an  utterly  unreasonable  price,  contrasting  with 
$1.50  in  November,  1911.  Pig  iron  has  advanced 
less  than  $4  a  ton  since  then,  and  it  requires  more 
than  a  ton  of  coke  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  so 
that  the  coke  was  trying  to  absorb  the  entire 
benefit.” 

One  element  in  the  furnace  and  foundry  coke 
.situation  was  left  out  of  consideration.  By-prod¬ 
uct  coke  low  in  sulphur  can  be  used  in  metallurgv 
as  well  as  for  domestic  fuel.  Of  late  a  slump  in 
domestic  fuel  has  caused  coke  makers  to  seek 
another  and  more  promising  market  for  their 
fuel.  High  prices  in  furnace  and  foundry  coke 
naturally  attracted  them  and  they  responded.  It 
was  the  attempt  to  market  this  by-product  coke 
which  helped  to  bring  about  the  overcrowding  of 
the  market  and  decline  in  price. 


Book  of  Standards. 

The  1913  edition  of  the  Book  of  Standards 
has  just  been  received  from  the  press.  The 
present  edition  which  is  the  first  since  the  1902 
edition  is  much  larger  and  more  complete 
than  the  older  one.  It  contains  559  pages  four 
inches  by  six  and  one-half  inches,  and  is 
printed  on  Canterbury  Bible  paper,  the  book 
including  the  binding  being  not  quite  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick  and  will  fit  the  pocket 
readily. 

The  information  incorporated  has  made  it 
strictly  a  pipe  handbook.  Several  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  descriptive  article  covering  the 
main  process  of  manufacturing  both  welded 
and  seamless  tubes.  There  are  a  number  of 
pages  which  give  weights,  dimensions,  threads 
per  inch,  test  pressures,  sections  of  joints, 
specifications,  etc.,  of  the  various  kinds  of 
pipes  and  tubings  made. 

Tubular  Electric  Line  Poles  receive  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  the  information  given  will 
help  an  engineer  in  understanding  more  about 
tubular  jioles  which  are  being  used  today  by 
many  of  the  larger  cities  as  a  medium  for  bel¬ 
ter  service,  better  appearance,  etc. 

Several  pages  describe,  illustrate  and  con¬ 
tain  tables  in  regard  to  lap-weld  and  seamless 
tubes,  upset  and  expanded.  Considerable 
prominence  is  given  to  articles  on  strength 
of  tubes  and  cylinders  under  internal  fluid 
pressure  and  collapsing  pressures.  Both  of 
these  papers  are  very  complete  and  have  been 
extracted  from  papers  by  Prof.  R.  T'.  Stewart, 
Dean  of  Mechanical  Ifngineering  Department, 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Several  of  the  formu¬ 
lae  arc  compared  and  results  of  actual  tests  are 
given. 

.\n  article  covering  pipe  used  as  columns 
is  given,  tables  are  sunnlied  showing  the  use 
of  standard,  extra  strong,  and  double  extra 
strong  pipe  based  on  the  New  York  building 
code  as  well  as  the  Chicago  building  ordin¬ 
ances. 


Sales  Manager  Morris  of  the  1',.  .'\.  Cole 
Company  of  Columbus  was  a  Toledo  visitor 
this  week. 
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Confiscation  of  Coal. 

Some  railroad  men  seem  to  have  mis¬ 
understood  oiir  point  about  railroad  con- 
tiscation  of  coal.  Of  course,  we  under¬ 
stand  that  w'hen  any  railroad  appropriates 
a  shi[)ment  for  its  own  use,  it  stands 
ready  to  pay  market  jirices  for  that  coal, 
'i'herefore,  the  operator  loses  nothing  a])- 
parently  ;  in  fact,  he  may  make  money. 
The  coal  confiscated  may  he  intended  to 
apply  on  a  low-])riced  contract.  If  it  is 
taken  by  the  railroad,  and  compensated 
for  on  the  basis  of  spot  market  prices, 
the  transaction  may  give  the  operator 
more  money  than  he  would  have  obtained 
in  the  first  place.  That  doesn't  salve  the 
wound  altogether;  in  fact,  it  doesn’t  salve 
it  at  all. 

A  conscientious  ojierator  makes  a  con¬ 
tract  and  expects  to  live  up  to  it.  When 
he  promises  a  consumer  that  he  will  take 
care  of  him,  the  operator  intends  to  do  so. 
This  is  always  most  difficult  when  cars 
are  scarce  and  coal  is,  at  least,  not  so 
plentiful.  It  is  often  a  monetary  sacri¬ 
fice  for  an  operator  to  fill  this  contract, 
but  he  does  so  in  order  to  retain  that 
man’s  business  during  the  time  when  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  are  not  so  much  out  of 
joint.  In  distress  times,  the  operator  is 
always  under  suspicion  of  withholding 
his  coal  from  the  contractor  and  of  sell¬ 


ing  it  on  the  open  market.  When  the 
operator,  therefore,  goes  to  the  contractor 
and  says  that  the  railroad  has  confiscated 
the  fuel,  the  contractor  is  likely  to  wag 
his  head  and  say  he  has  heard  that  ex¬ 
cuse  before.  He  has  his  own  impression, 
however,  that,  instead  of  the  coal  being 
confiscated,  the  operator  has  sold  it  upon 
the  spot  market  at  higher  prices.  This 
has  exactly  the  reverse  efifect  that  the 
operator  was  striving  for.  It  jeopardizes 
his  standing  with  the  contractor  at  the 
exact  time  when  the  producer  was  want¬ 
ing  to  make  a  good  showing. 

For  the  railway  to  confiscate  coal  may, 
therefore,  be  giving  the  producer  tem- 
])orarily  more  money.  But,  he  loses  in  the 
long  run  b)’’  being  put  in  a  position  which  it 
takes  him  months  to  work  out  of.  This 
is  the  main  objection  raised  by  producers 
against  railroad  confiscation  of  coal. 

We  had  this  thing  in  mind  when  writ¬ 
ing  the  article  recently,  suggesting  that 
if  railroad  would  store  coal  in  summer, 
it  would  not  he  necessary  for  them  to 
appropriate  other  people’s  coal  to  their 
own  use  in  winter.  We  realize  that  this 
cannot  be  made  an  universal  practice. 
This  is  so  because  all  coals  will  not  store 
without  heating  in  the  pile.  However, 
coals  which  make  up  more  than  .50  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  nation 
will  store  without  any  possible  danger  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  AVe  have  in 
mind  the  coals  from  Ohio,  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  AATst  A^irginia  and  Maryland.  In 
territories  where  this  coal  is  used,  it  may 
he  stored  by  the  railways  without  any 
possibility  of  either  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion  or  loss  of  calorific  value  in  store. 


Looking  Ahead. 

One  of  the  commonest  pastimes  of  the 
race  is  to  figure  what  is  .going  to  happen  to¬ 
morrow.  .A  recent  form  which  this  specu¬ 
lation  has  taken  is  to  ask  how  long  it  will 
he  before  the  coal  is  converted  into  elec- 
t’’icity  at  the  mine  and  transmitted  by  wire. 
( )rc  enthusiast  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  one  of  these  days  a  coal  mine  will  be 
.-et  on  fire  under  ground  and  the  heat  thus 
generated  will  be  used  to  turn  dynamos  to 
create  electricity.  .All  of  which  is  amns- 
ii.g.  Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  we 
iielieve  that  the  time  will  never  come  when 
raw  coal  is  burned  ' solely  at  the  mines  nor 
when  electricity  takes  the  ])lace  of  a  hard 
fuel.  Instead,  we  believe  that  more  and 
more  raw  coal  will  be  turned  into  coke  and 
that  even  electricity  will  be  made  with  its 
u.se  while  the  by-products  are  used  for 
other  ])nrpo.se.s. 

\A'e  would  like  to  submit  a  few ‘important 
considerations  in  support  of  this  belief: 

First:  Coal  traffic  is  forty  per  cent  of 
the  railroad's  business  and  suiiplies  it  more 
than  thirty  per  cent  of  its  earnings.  Also, 
the  railroad  is  a  mighty  big  user  of  mani¬ 
fold  commodities.  If  it  were  not  for  snp- 
])lying  the  railroad  needs,  a  good  many  busi¬ 
nesses  would  have  slim  ])icking.  The  steel 
industry,  which  sells  about  half  of  its  prod¬ 
uct  to  railroads,  is  one  of  them.  If  the 
rcil roads  did  not  have  to  haul  coal,  they 
would  lose  forty  per  cent  of  their  tonnage. 
'Ibis  would  curtail  their  need  for  supplies, 
which  would  be  bad  for  business.  On  that 
account,  the  nation  is  not  going  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  convert  coal  into  electric  power  at 
the  mines. 

Second :  Regardless  of  much  hopeful 


comment  to  the  contrary,  electricity  is  trans¬ 
mitted  cheaply  by  wire  only  about  fifty 
miles.  It  may  he  transmitted  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  after  a  while,  but  the  development 
will  come  slowly.  This  postpones  almost 
indefinitely  the  day  when  electricity  can  be 
transmitted  cheaply  1,000  to  1,500  miles  to 
.-npply  the  needs  of  communities  which  are 
a  long  way  from  the  mines.  Pffitil  that 
distant  day  comes,  we  may  continue  in  the 
coal  business  knowing  it  is  a  great  factor 
in  onr  daily  lives. 

Third:  fn  making  electricity,  one  impor¬ 
tant  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  load  is 
\  ariahle ;  at  one  time  it  is  very  light,  while 
at  another  it  is  very  heavy.  The  demand 
for  the  heavy  load  is  made  quickly  and 
must  lie  responded  to  quickly.  AAdien  the 
big  demand  is  ended,  the  maker  of  elec- 
tiicity  must  curtail  production  quickly  if 
he  does  not  not  want  to  waste  money  on 
fuel.  That  can’t  he  done  with  raw  coal.  It 
can  he  done  with  coke,  which  responds  in¬ 
stantly  to  every  change  of  draft.  This 
means  that  careful  makers  of  electricity 
may  come  to  use  coke,  which  will  mean 
not  the  making  of  electricity  at  the  mines, 
but  the  making  of  it  at  ])oints  where  coke 
hy-prodnets  can  be  used,  and  that  is  near 
the  larger  cities. 

h'oiirlh  :  The  real  problem  in  economical 
coal  burning  is  not  to  consume  the  fixed 
carbon,  but  to  com'iime  the  gas.  This  gas 
which  gives  so  much  trouble  in  the  furnace 
is  the  most  valuable  jirodiict  of  a  retort 
coke  oven.  When  the  nation  comes  to  ap¬ 
preciate  this,  we  will  not  shovel  the  coal 
with  its  gas  into  a  furnace  and  then  .strug¬ 
gle  to  burn  it :  we  will  sejiarate  the  gas 
from  the  coal,  split  it  up  into  illuminating 
gas,  tar  and  ammonium  snljihate,  and  use 
each  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  This 
does  not  proidiesy  making  electricity  at  the 
mines,  hut  it  does  mean  the  indefinite  -post- 
])cnement  of  such  a  thing. 

Onr  glimjise  into  the  future,  therefore, 
}ields  a  projihecy  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  man  who  sees  electric  light  plants  at 
tlie  mine  mouth.  AA'e  believe  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  will  continue  to  haul  fuel  and  even 
raw  coal.  AA'e  believe  that  electricity  will 
he  used  far.more  in  future  than  now  .seems 
])ossible.  However,  we  believe  also  that 
the  by-products  of  coke  will  he  used  in 
rapidly  increasing  volume.  AVe  believe  that 
retort  coke  ovens  will  before  long  he  as 
numerous  as  wholesale  groceries.  That 
leads  to  this:  AA’e  believe  that  the  elec¬ 
tricity  will  be  made  not  with  raw  coal,  but 
with  coke.  AA'e  believe  that — except  for 
jmblic  lightiiTg  and  small  power  needs — 
electric  jilants  will  be  local  and  isolated 
rather  than  necessarily  centralized  under 
one  control. 

This  outlines  a  radical  change  in  our 
business  status,  hut  it  is  going  to  be  a 
steady  growth  rather  than  a  quick  shift. 
Even  so.  the  use  of  coke  is  going  to  be  so 
much  wider  and  so  much  more  important 
a  few  years  hence  than  it  is  now  that  no 
one  need  even  speculate  on  making  elec¬ 
tricity  at  the  mines.  That  might  be  a  pos¬ 
sible  thing  if  we  had  to  consider  only  the 
need  for  power  and  the  need  to  get  more 
-value  out  of  coal.  The  entire  future 
changes  when  we  consider  coal  not  solely 
as  a  fuel  but  as  part  fuel  and  in  part  a 
reservoir  of  other  things  needed  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry.  The  demand  for  those 
other  things  will  dictate  the  future  of  fuel; 
it  will  not  be  determined  by  the  demand  for 
cheap  power  alone. 
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Does  the  Congress  Discriminate  Against  Mining? 


Washington,  h'ebruary  8. — That  the 
great  mining  industry  of  the  United 
States,  employing  a  million  miners  and 
two  million  men  directly  connected  with 
its  work,  with  an  annual  production  of 
two  billion  dollars  is  not  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  country  is 
the  claim  made  by  James  F.  Callbreath, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Mining  Con¬ 
gress,  who  has  established  headcjuarters 
in  Washington  to  look  after  the  various 
legislative  needs  of  the  industry. 

He  makes  the  statement  that  agricul¬ 
ture  which  has  been  fostered  for  years  by 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  making 
tremendous  gains  as  a  result  of  this  aid, 
and  that  the  Western  mining  industry 
with  its  complex  low-grade  ore  problems 
unsolved  is  a  waning  industry  with  a  con¬ 
stantly  decreasing  number  of  men  em¬ 
ployed.  He  declares  that  mining  in  the 
Western  states  is  practically  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  for  reviv¬ 
ing  it  until  Congress  has  a  fairer  idea  of 
the  great  importance  of  mining  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  people. 

“The  two  foundation  industries  of  the 
United  States  are  agriculture  and  min¬ 
ing,”  said  Air.  Callbreath.  “Agriculture 
is  perhaps  twice  or  three  times  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  mining  in  the  number  of  men  en¬ 
gaged  and  in  the  value  of  its  product. 

“Irrespective  of  their  relative  impor¬ 
tance,  one  thing  stands  out  preeminently 
and  that  is  there  can  be  no  great  agricul¬ 
tural  prosperity  without  the  prosperity 
of  the  mines.  The  population  that  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  mines  and  the  manufac¬ 
tured  products  of  the  mines  supports 
agriculture. 

“Just  the  other  day  the  Senate  com¬ 
pleted  a  piece  of  legislation  which  will 
give  to  the  various  State  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  the  sum  of  three  million  dollars 
yearly  for  the  extension  of  their  work 
among  the  farmers.  The  bill  was  passed 
through  both  houses  with  comparative 
ease,  as  every  one  seems  to  have  a  thor- 
DUgh  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  A  report  which  accompanied  this 
aill  shows  that  the  National  Government 
las  spent  on  the  agricultural  experiment 
:olleges  and  experiment  stations  in  round 
igures  $70,000,000;  that  it  now  spends 
*53,940,000  in  cash  annually  upon  them ; 
:hat  Congress  has  appropriated  each  year 
515,000,000  for  carrying  on  the  exclusively 
igricultural  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

“What  do  we  find  the  situation  to  be 
,n  regard  to  mining?  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  getting  one-half  a  million  dol- 
ars  a  year,  about  as  much  money  as  is 
granted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  the  printing  and  binding  of  its  pub- 
ications.  The  Geological  Survey,  in  ex- 
;stence  many  years,  is  now  getting  one 
■nillion  and  a  half  dollars  a  year,  a  con- 
-iderable  part  of  which  is  used  for  the 
.'enefit  of  agriculture  and  other  industries. 

1  his  is  a  total  of  two  million  dollars  of 
"ederal  aid  for  the  great  mining  industry 
vith  its  paramount  unsolved  problems — 
)roblems  that  are  outside  of  solution  by 
)rivate  parties. 

“In  agriculture  the  men  work  in  the 
ppen  sunlight  with  a  minimum  of  hazard 
!o  life.  In  mining  nearly  700,000  men 
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It  Gives  Agriculture  Annually  $22,000,000 
But  Less  Than  $2,000,000  Yearly  to  Min¬ 
ing,  Most  of  Which  Goes  to  the  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey — A  Need  For  a  Broad  Study. 

work  in  the  dark  caverns  underground 
with  a  hazard  that  is  not  equalled  in  any 
other  industry.  The  mines  and  quarries 
of  the  United  States  have  an  annual  death 
roll  of  more  than  4,000  men  and  60,000  in¬ 
jured.  This  calamity  of  death  leaves  in 
its  trail  2,500  or  more  widows  and  15,000 
fatherless  children.  It  places  upon  the 
states  the  burden  of  caring  for  many  of 
these  widows  ami  orphans,  an  amount 
that  must  be  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  a  year. 

“We  know  from  the  experience  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  that  fully  ohe-half  of  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  mines  of  the 
United  States  are  unnecessary.  We  know 
that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Alines  has 
reduced  this  terrible  death  rate,  in  the 
coal  mines.  The  deaths  in  1912  in  the 
coal  mines  will  be  approximately  800  less 
than  in  the  year  1907  when  this  work  was 
first  begun.  Practically  nothing  has  been 
done  by  the  bureau  in  regard  to  the 
deaths  in  metal  mines  and  the  rate  is 
heavier  than  in  the  coal  mines.  Neither 
has  anything  been  accomplished  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  quarries 
which  have  a  still  higher  rate  than  the 
metal  mines.  This  work  can  not  be  taken 
up  until  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  begin  to  have  some  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  min¬ 
ing  industry. 

“So  difficult  has  it  been  in  the  past  to 
obtain  appropriations  for  this  humane 
work,  that  those  of  us  who  are  interested 
have  learned  to  be  extremely  modest  in 
the  appropriation  we  have  asked  for.  Only 
slight  increases  are  asked  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  when  in  fact  the  bureau  on 
the  Ijasis  of  what  it  has  already  accom¬ 
plished  can  well  spend  two  or  three  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  each  year  to  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  country,  rather  than  the  one-half 
million  which  it  now  has. 

“Taking  out  of  consideration  the  un¬ 
usual  hazard  of  mining  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  killing  from  three  to  five  miners 
in  this  country  each  year  where  European 
countries  are  killing  one  and  two,  there  is 
confronting  Congress  the  question 
whether  western  mining  will  be  allowed 
to  languish  and  grow  less,  with  a  dimin¬ 
ishing  number  of  men  employed  in  each 
state,  or  give  to  the  mining  industry  that 
aid  which  is  similarly  given  to  agriculture 
to  rehabilitate  this  industry  and  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  When  I 
say  that  the  western  mining  industry  is 
languishing,  the  statistics  bear  me  out  in 
this. 

“In  1906  in  the  states  of  Colorado, 
Montana  and  Idaho  the  value  of  gold, 
silver,  copper  and  lead  produced  reached 
a  value  of  $298,174,000.  In  1910  the  value 
of  the  production  of  the  same  metals  in 
the  same  states  was  $251,000,000,  a  loss  of 
nearly  $50,000,000.  In  1900  Colorado  em¬ 
ployed  40,000  miners;  in  1910  that  state 
employed  19,000  miners.  In  1906  Alon- 
tana  employed  15,000;  in  1910,  14,000 
miners.  In  1906  Idaho  employed  7,000 
miners;  in  1910,  6,000  miners.  Tn  Colo¬ 


rado  in  the  year  1900  the  precious  metal 
production  amounted  to  ^50, 000, 000;  in 
1910  the  production  was  $32,000,000. 
Fhere  is  a  definite  reason  for  all  this.  The 
days  of  bonanza  mining  are  gone  and  we 
are  now  down  to  the  treatment  of  low- 
giade  ores.  This  has  led  to  a  series  of 
perplexing  problems— the  treatment  of 
low-grade  refractory  ores  as  varying  in 
character  as  the  faces  of  the  human  fam¬ 
ily.  We  have  millions  of  tons  of  these 
low-grade  ores  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states  containing  practically  billions  of 
dollars  in  value. 

“1  he  processes  by  which  these  ores 
may  be  reduced  are  more  complex  than 
any  of  the  specialized  problems  you  have 
on  the  farms.  Their  solution  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  private  capacity  except  in 
the  rarest  instances  where  large  combina¬ 
tions  of  capital  have  succeeded  in  per¬ 
fecting  certain  processes,  which  they 
keep  to  themselves. 

“These  problems  generally  can  only  be 
solved  through  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  until  they  are  solved 
the  western  mining  industry  will  continue 
to  decrease  in  the  value  of  production  and 
the  number  of  men  employed. 

“The  Bureau  of  Alines  has  asked  for 
$250,000  to  begin  work  on  such  problems 
and  to  take  care  of  the  safety  of  the  min¬ 
ers  employed  in  these  mines.  If  past  ex¬ 
perience  is  repeated  before  Congress,  it 
will  be  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
members  can  be  shown  the  need  for  such 
an  appropriation.  In  fact  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  obtain  the  $250,000  for  this 
great  industry  than  to  obtain  millions  for 
agriculture. 

“I  do  not  object  to  agriculture  ob¬ 
taining  the  increased  yearly  appropriation 
of  $3,000,000  for  the  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the 
states,  but  I  am  anxious  to  know  why  a 
.bill  introduced  by  Representative  Foster, 
chairman  of  the  .House  commitee  of  mines 
and  mining,  and  which  has  the  approval 
of  the  entire  committee,  calling  for  an 
expenditure  of  a  maximum  of  $1,200,000 
yearly  for  mining  schools  in  the  various 
states,  does  not  get  an  opportunity  to 
come  before  the  House  for  passage.  I 
want  to  know  why  agriculture  which  has 
been  so  adequately  cared  for  for  many 
years  can  with  such  ease  obtain  $3,000,000 
additional  funds  for  its  work,  while  the 
bill  for  mining  schools  remains  on  the 
calendar,  with  the  fear  among  its  friends 
that  it  may  not  obtain  sufficient  support 
for  its  passage.  I  want  to  know  how 
Congress  is  to  look  at  the  proposed  appro¬ 
priation  for  one-half  million  dollars  for 
building  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  I  may  say  that  there  is  no 
department  or  bureau  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  so  badly  and  so  inadequately 
housed  as  the  Bureau  of  Alines  experi¬ 
ment  station  in  Pitsburgh.  The  work  is 
being  conducted  under  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culties  in  buildings  belonging  to  the  War 
Department,  some  of  them  nearly  one 
hundred  years  old.  Further  the  War  De¬ 
partment  is  anxious  to  regain  possession 
of  its  property  and  has  been  continually 
notifying  the  Bureau  of  Alines  that  it 
must  get  out.  Here  is  an  emergency  as 
far  as  the  mining  industry  is  concerned. 
What  will  Congress  do?” 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


H.  B.  Seneff,  a  dealer  of  Chadwick,  Ill.,  has 
l)een  a  caller  on  the  trade  this  week. 

II.  H.  Heiner,  president  of  the  Maynard  Coal 
Company,  with  headquarters  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  a  caller  on  the  Chicago  coal  trade 
the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

Thorne,  Neal  &  Co.  have  opened  offices  in 
the  Old  Colony  building,  suite  735,  in  charge 
of  George  E.  'Medin,  whose  coal  experience 
has  been  of  a  sort  that  will  undoubtedly  prove 
of  great  value  in  his  new  connection. 

\V.  J.  Kerdolff.  representing  The  Laning- 
H arris  Coal  &  Grain  Company,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  was  a  caller  on  the  Chicago  Coal  Trade 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  and  while  in  town 
took  in  the  auto  truck  show  at  the  Coliseum. 

Two  Iowa  dealers  have  been  in  attendance 
on  the  auto  truck  exhibit  this  week,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  possibilities  of  this 
growing  method  of  coal  delivery.  They  were 
Frank  Reuter  of  Clinton  and  C.  A.  Pyle  of 
Marion. 

\\'.  H.  Pugh,  who  owns  a  big  dock  at 
Racine,  Wis.,  was  in  Chicago  on  Wednesday. 
The  purpose  of  his  visit  here  was  to  buy  some 
auto  trucks  for  use  in  moving  the  coal  from 
his  docks  to  the  local  trade  at  Racine,  where 
he  expects  to  establish  rapid  delivery. 

L.  P.  Ecker,  auditor  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
Railroad,  with  headquarters  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  a  caller  on  the  Chicago  coal  trade 
on  Thursday  of  this  week.  Mr.  Ecker  has  not 
been  around  in  this  territory  for  some  time  and 
was  heartily  received  by  his  old  friends  on 
Dearborn  street. 

C.  \\'.  Adams,  vice-president  of  the  St.  Paul 
&  Western  Coal  Company,  with  headquarters 
in  St.  Paul,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Chicago  coal 
trade  on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  Air.  Adams 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  situation  in  the 
northwest  will  be  considerably  improved  by 
a  continuation  of  cold  weather  such  as  hung 
on  in  that  territory  for  two  weeks. 

This  little  paragraph  is  addressed  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  coal  men  who  live  in  the  Twenty-fifth 
Ward.  Thomas  W.  Gilmore,  conspicuous  for  some 
time  in  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  Association, 
(jne  of  the  best  known  and  best  liked  young  coal 
men  in  Chicago,  and  now  manager  for  the 
Bryn  Mawr  yard  of  the  Eldridge  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  is  a  candidate  for  alderman  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Ward  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
“Tom”  has  been  a  rather  live  wire  in  the 
Twenty-fifth  Ward  for  sometime  and  has  al¬ 
ways  aligned  himself  with  the  more  progres¬ 
sive  element  of  his  party.  Since  he  would  like 
to  win  the  nomination  and  the  election  if  he 
can,  he  is  rather  anxious  to  get  the  support 
of  the  members  of  the  party  living  in  his  ward 
and  precinct. 

Since  Tuesday  W.  H.  D.  Gibson  s  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  orator  has  gone  up  about  100  per 
cent.  Mr.  Gibson  took  an  audience  somewhat 
impatient  over  delay  and  somewhat  restive 
under  the  fact  they  had  been  talked  to  too 
much  and  actually  roused  them  to  the  point 
where  they  were  willing  to  turn  loose  $90. 
Knowing  the  coal  trade  constitutional  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  let  loose  of  the  “kale,”  that  is  some 
oratory,  if  somebody  should  inquire  and  seem 
anxious  to  know.  If  he  can  do  that  kind  of  a 
job  as  an  impromptu  speaker  the  entertain¬ 
ment  committee  from  various  coal  men’s  or¬ 
ganizations  are  wondering  what  he  could  do  if 
given  time  to  prepare.  It  may  be  that  he  will 
soon  appear  as  a  top  liner  in  some  of  the 
trade’s  social  gatherings. 

The  sincere  sympathy  of  the  entire  coal 
trade  has  been  extended  to  C.  A.  Bickett. 
whose  eldest  daughter,  Helen  Mary  Bickett, 
died  last  Saturday.  Carefully  educated,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  gifted  mentally,  the  removal  of 
this  young  girl  ,just  on  the  threshold  of 
womanhood  was  a  blow  of  exceptional  se¬ 
verity  to  her  family.  Up  to  four  weeks  ago 
her  health  had  been  all  that  could  be  wished. 
A  slight  cold  developed  into  various  com¬ 
plications  and  after  an  illness  of  four  weeks 
she  succumbed  to  pneumonia.  The  funeral 
services  were  conducted  at  St.  Andrews 
church.  Forty-seventh  street  and  Ellis  avenue, 
under  the  direction  of  Father  Lamping,  who 
came  from  the  east  to  conduct  them.  The  pall 
bearers  were  her  personal  friends.  The  in¬ 
terment  was  at  Oakwoods  cemetery. 

They  are  telling  this  story  on  Air.  Schermer- 
horn  of  the  Lincoln-Springfield  Coal  Company. 


It  seems  that  he  is  a  dyed-in-the-wool  re¬ 
publican,  largely  because  he  was  born  that 
way,  and  because  his  early  religious  training 
was  directed  toward  convincing  him  that  the 
Republican  party  was  foreordained  to  govern 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  he  is  such 
a  strong  Republican  that  he  takes  the  position 
that  in  the  recent  election  the  Republicans 
were  in  the  majority,  and  only  let  the  Demo¬ 
crats  have  the  office  because  Air.  Roosevelt 
pulled  away  part  of  the  Republican  votes.  At 
the  coal  man’s  luncheon,  Alaclay  Hoyne,  the 
state’s  attorney,  ended  up  his  speech  by  tell¬ 
ing  the  coal  men  how  glad  he  was  to  be  there. 
Air.  Schermerhorn  turned  to  one  of  his  com¬ 
panions  at  the  table,  and  remarked:  “I  should 
think  he  would  be  glad  to  be  here,  in  his 
capacity,  but  he  has  not  the  members  of  the 
coal  trade  to  thank  for  that.  If  he  has  any 
vote  of  thanks  to  offer  it  ought  to  be  to  Air. 
Roosevelt,  for  electing  him  to  that  office.” 

Henry  E.  Patrick,  general  sales  agent  of 
C.  Al.  Aloderwell  &  Co.,  returned  last  week 
from  a  trip  in  the  northwest.  It  is  his  opinion 
that  the  situation  in  that  territory  is  about  the 
same  as  it  has  been  in  Chicago.  That  is,  that 
the  early  shipments  were  heavy,  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  coal  for  November,  December  and  Jan¬ 
uary  was  light  and  consequently  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  coal  in  the  hands  of  retail  dealers 
and  line  year  companies  was  considerable. 
Flowever,  there  has  been  a  protracted  spell 
of  cold  weather  with  the  thermometer  ranging 
in  the  vicinity  of  zero  and,  with  what  is  most 
unusual  in  that  territory,  rather  high  wind  ac¬ 
companying  the  cold  wave,  this  increasing  the 
consumption  of  coal.  For  three  months,  there¬ 
fore,  the  northwestern  retail  dealers  have  had 
a  period  of  dull  business,  but  there  have  been 
compensating  influences  within  the  last  two 
weeks  when  householders  increased  their  pur¬ 
chases  enormously,  hence  the  piles  were  re¬ 
duced  rapidly.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
northwest  is  still  not  out  of  the  woods  as  far 
as  coal  accumulation  is  concerned,  but  that 
the  position  has  been  materially  improved. 

Here  is  a  scrap  of  the  conversation  picked 
up  in  the  halls  of  the  Old  Colony  building 
one  day  this  week.  One  salesman  was  speak¬ 
ing  to  another  and  said:  “If  the  promoters 
of  the  auto  truck  show  had  come  around  to 
me  asking  for  a  contribution  to  support  that 
.show  on  the  strength  that  it  would  likely  bring 
me  business,  I  would  probably  have  kicked 
him  through  the  iron  grating  and  down  the 
elevator  shaft.  However,  here  is  what  hap¬ 
pened.  I  had  bought  a  little  splint  coal  and 
it  was  on  the  way,  getting  nearer  and  nearer 
to  Chicago  every  minute  while  I  was  in  the 
office  unable  to  sell  it,  dreading  every  minute 
that  the  notice  would  come  that  the  coal  had 
arrived  and  in  twenty-four  hours  would  begin 
to  accumulate  car  service.  I  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
where  I  would  be  able  to  place  it.  Then,  by 
very  good  luck,  one  retail  dealer  who  is  study¬ 
ing  the  transportation  problem,  came  into  town 
to  attend  the  auto  truck  show.  He  just  merely 
dropped  into  our  office  on  his  way  to  the  Coli¬ 
seum  and  while  he  was  there  I  managed  to 
sell  him  every  pound  of  coal  I  had  in  transit. 
I  am  going  down  to  the  show  before  the  week 
is  out  and  I  am  going  to  make  a  donation  t() 
the  managers  whether  they  want  it  or  not.  ’ 
All  of  which  indicates  that  it  may  be  a  rather 
hard  job  to  sell  splint  coal  when  shipped  into 
this  market  on  consignment. 

William  D.  Elmstrom,  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  in  speaking  on 
Wednesday  of  the  coal  trade  luncheon,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  that  association  on  Tues¬ 
day,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  these  luncheons 
are  a  mighty  good  thing  for  the  trade,  and 
that  by  a  little  improvement  in  the  method  of 
conducting  them,  they  will  prove  profitable, 
pleasant  and  popular.  Air.  Elmstrom  said:  “We 
were  experimenting  to  a  certain  extent  and 
we  have  found  now  what  to  do,  and  what  to 
avoid  in  the  future.  If  it  is  decided  to  hold 
another  one  of  these  luncheons,  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  luncheon  will  start 
promptly  at  13:30,  whether  the  principal 
speaker  has  arrived  or  not.  Then  it  should 
be  arranged  that  these  luncheons  should  take 
a  fixed  amount  of  time  and  not  a  minute  more. 
I  believe  that  if  we  could  start  at  12:30  and 
make  it  a  rule  to  quit  at  3  at  the  very  latest, 
everyone  would  be  satisfied.  That  would  give 
us  thirty  minutes  for  the  serving  of  the  lunch¬ 
eon  and  an  hour  for  discussion,  which  is 
enough.  If  we  have  any  addresses  other  than 
those  by  the  principal  speakers,  I  believe  that 
these  should  be  arranged  for  ahead  of  time. 


and  that  the  speakers  thus  called  upon  should 
be  limited  tp  five  minutes,  and  should  talk  to 
the  point,  preferably  the  one  developed  by  the 
principal  speakers.”  Mr.  Elmstrom’s  remarks 
upon  this  subject  coincide  in  every  particular 
with  the  notions  of  the  coal  men,  as  to  how 
things  should  be  conducted.  There  was,  on 
Wednesday,  quite  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
of  the  dinner  on  Tuesday,  the  only  criticism 
being  of  the  delay  in  getting  started,  and  the 
amount  of  time  consumed.  Of  course,  the 
officers  of  the  association  appreciated  this  at¬ 
titude.  The  coal  men  said  they  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  meet  from  12:30  to  2  o’clock, 
but  they  did  want  to  be  away  from  the  meet- 
ine  place  by  that  time.  They  also  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  discussion  at  these  meet¬ 
ings  should  not  be  permitted  to  scatter  over 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  but  rather  that  one 
meeting  should  be  given  to  the  discussion  of 
various  phases  of  one  subject.  Thus  it  seems 
to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  the  matter 
will  be  tried  ac^ain  and  that  the  rough  places 
in  the  experiment  will  be  straightened  out. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


H.  H.  Lineaweaver,  of  Smith,  Lineaweaver 
&  Co.,  was  in  his  New  York  office  this  week. 

George  E.  Warren  of  George  E.  Warren 
Company,  Boston,  was  in  New  York  on  Tues¬ 
day. 

D.  B.  Zimmerman,  the  well-known  coal  op¬ 
erator  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  spent  the  latter  part 
of  last  week  in  New  York. 

E.  S.  Simpson,  of  the  Atlantic  States  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  in  New  York 
and  eastern  points  this  week. 

Charles  A.  Ritchey,  wholesaler  and  retailer 
of  coal  and  coke  in  Hagerstown,  Aid.,  visited 
New  York  producers  Tuesday. 

Neil  Robinson,  a  leading  mining  engineer 
of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  in  New  York  on 
important  consulting  work  this  week. 

L.  S.  Evans,  vice-president  of  the  Clinchfield 
Fuel  Company,  Spartansburg,  S.  C.,  spent  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  his  New  York  office  this  week. 

E.  Drennen,  superintendent  of  the  power  and 
mechanical  department  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Company,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  spent 
several  days  in  New  York  this  week. 

E.  F'orrest  Powell,  in  charge  of  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  department  of  Pattison  &  Bowns,  has 
successfully  made  an  entrance  into  the  export 
market  and  is  loading  two  cargoes  this  month, 
which  will  be  followed  by  others  later. 

D.  L.  F'lack,  of  the  firm  of  D.  L.  Flack  & 
Sons,  London,  England,  who  represent  the 
Crozer-Pocahontas  Company  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  is  in  New  York  at  this  time  and  will  re¬ 
main  a  short  while  to  familiarize  himself  with 
present  conditions  in  American  coals. 

The  Alarch  issue  of  the  Railroad  Alan’s  Alag- 
azine  contains  a  special  article  by  Leslie  Rawls 
entitled  "J.  AI.  Fitzgerald,  Youngest  Railroad 
Chief.”  His  rise  from  office  boy  is  described 
through  his  successive  advances  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  at 
the  age  of  but  thirty-five  years. 

John  C.  C.  Alayo  of  Paintsville,  Ky.,  is  at 
the  vValdorf  during  the  settlement  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  big  $30,000,000  syndicate,  known  as 
the  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company,  which  is  told  of 
in  detail  in  this  issue.  “Judge”  Mayo,  as  he  is 
called  by  those  who  know  him  best,  is  not 
only  prominent  in  coal  and  financial  circles  in 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  but  is  a  very 
strong  political  factor  in  Kentucky,  where  he 
is  recognized  and  esteemed  not  only  for  his 
shrewdness  as  a  business  man,  but  for  the 
wonderful  grasp  that  he  has  on  all  public 
problems. 

Alore  honors  have  been  showered  upon  that 
very  able  coal  man,  F.  E.  Herriman,  coal  traf¬ 
fic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 
Some  years  ago  that  well-known  organization, 
the  Traffic  Club  of  New  York,  made  Air.  Hern- 
man  president.  When  in  the  course  of  human 
events  it  came  time  for  Mr.  Herriman  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  presidency  of  the  club,  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  not  content  to  let  him  get  out  of 
official  harness.  “Why  not  make  him  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  governors?”  said  one,  and 
the  suggestion  had  hardly  grown  cold  before 
the  deed  was  done,  and  now  Air.  Herriman  is 
receiving  congratulations  on  all  sides,  and  the 
coal  trade  generally,  who  know  Air.  Herrirnan 
well,  are  just  as  well  pleased  over  his  election 
as  are  the  members  of  the  club  with  which  he 
is  associated. 
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Railway  Man’s  View  of  Summer  Coal  Storage.* 

By  William  Wolf.f 


Editor  The  Black  Diamond  ; 

Superior,  Wis.,  February  7,  1913.  There  seems 
to  be  quite  an  agitation  among  coal  men  favor¬ 
ing  some  plan  which  will  compel  coal  buying 
railways  to  store  fuel  during  summer  months 
to  take  care  of  a  portion  of  their  consumption 
during  winter. 

Now  before  passing  judgment  let's  go  deeper 
into  the  subject  and  get  facts  from  both  sides. 
We  feel  sure  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that 
the  storing  of  railway  fuel  in  summer  would  be 
an  excellent  idea  from  the  coal  producer  view¬ 
point.  The  same  is  true,  in  effect,  with  the  rail¬ 
ways,  they  prefer  the  larger  bulk  of  their  traffic 
to  go  forward  during  the  summer  months.  The 
reasons  are  obvious  and  need  not  be  enumerated 
here,  but  aside  from  humbly  asking  shippers  to 
co-operate  with  the  different  lines  in  such  matters 
they  are  not  saying  anything. 

It  appears  to  be  the  general  impression,  too, 
that  railways  abuse  the  right  of  confiscating  coal 
by  not  exercising  diligence  in  making  sufficient 
provision  for  fuel  supply,  inasmuch,  as  they  may 
utilize  any  coal  on  their  lines  for  immediate  re¬ 
quirements  under  certain  circumstances.  This 
conception  is  erroneous.  In  most  cases  where 
coal  is  confiscated  the  coal  company  demands 
the  payment  of  the  current  market  price  for  the 
particular  grade,  and  in  a  great  many  instances 
the  grade  used  is  not  suitable  for  locomotives,  en¬ 
tailing  a  loss  to  the  railway  through  both  price 
and  amount  consumed  as  compared  to  regular 
fuel  supply,  disregarding  the  voluminous  amount 
of  correspondence  and  special  reports  following 
coal  confiscation. 

Then  again,  the  storing  of  railway  fuel  at 
various  places  along  the  lines  will  not  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  confiscation.  Coal  confiscation 
is  caused  by  dire  need  of  fuel  at  a  i)articular 
point  to  keep  fire  burning,  such  predicament 
brought  on  by  either  accident  or  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  If  an  accident  along  the  tracks  the 
storage  pile  in  that  vicinity,  in  a  great  many 
cases,  could  not  be  reached  until  tracks  were 
cleared.  If  extreme  weather  conditions  prevail, 
causing  a  famine  at  a  local  point,  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  pick  up  labor 
and  place  at  coal  pile  in  time  to  get  fuel  to  take 
care  of  actual  needs.  Most  generally  when  it 
is  necessary  to  confiscate  coal  the  division  super¬ 
intendent  has  no  time  to  consult  anyone,  and  the 
first  thing  the  purchasing  agent  knows  of  the 
matter  is  when  a  wire  is  received  stating  such 
and  such  cars  have  been  unloaded  in  coal  chute 
or  at  power-house  which  ever  case  it  might  be, 
through  case  of  emergency.  It  is  the  con¬ 
signees  of  this  coal  that  are  the  real  sufferers, 
as  the  producer,  in  most  cases  receives  the  pre¬ 
vailing  market  value  from  the  railway. 

Now  the  money  expended  for  constructing  suit¬ 
able  storage  floors  or  bins,  extra  e.xpense  for 
unloading  and  reloading  is  not,  by  any  means, 
the  main  thing  to  be  considered  in  stock  piling 
of  railway  fuel.  Do  the  coal  men  of  the  central 
competitive  coal  field  or  the  eastern  coal  fields 
realize  the  degradation  and  disintegration  of 
their  product  when  subjected  to  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  for  a  period  ranging  from  four  to  eight 
months?  Do  they  realize  the  amount  of  trouble 
railways  experience  in  getting  proper  results  from 
locomotives  when  burning  fuel  which  has  been 
in  storage  for  six  or  eight  months,  admitting 
the  coal  is  reloaded  from  storage  pile  without  any 
additional  amount  of  dirt?  Have  they  a  full 
conception  of  the  risk  of  spontaneous  combustion 
in  storage  piles?  It  has  been  said  a  pile  of  coal 
must  be  extremely  large  and  deep  before  there 
is  any  danger  of  spontaneous  ignition.  The 
writer  has  observed  within  the  last  30  days  on 
Duluth-Superior  coal  docks  “fires”  in  piles  not 
more  than  six  feet  in  depth,  also  have  observed 
cases  where  the  “fire”  originated  at  almost  ex¬ 
treme  edge  of  storage  piles.  A  shallow  “fire” 
here  on  the  docks  is  not  a  thing  to  be  dreaded 
as  the  clams  with  a  capacity  of  from  three  to 
five  tons  are  available  to  remove  coal,  enabling 
hose  and  water  to  be  utilized  effectively.  Rut 
a  storage  pile  on  a  railway  could  not  have  this 
protection. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  railway  fuel  agents 
that  it  is  good  policy  to  purchase  screened  coal 


*An  answer  to  a  recent  article  in  The  Black  Diamond 
urging  railways  to  store  coal. 

f Coal  Inspector  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault 
St.  Marie  Railway  Company. 


for  locomotive  use.  (Reference  is  made  to  alT 
rail-coal.)  Why  is  this  necessary?  In  the  cen¬ 
tral  competitive  coal  district,  or  to  he  more 
specific,  Illinois,  the  coal  is  mined  with  such 
degree  of  degradation,  high  percentage  of  slack 
and  impurities  that,  locomotive  fire-boxes  being 
called  upon  for  an  e.xtreme  rate  of  combustion, 
do  not  give  the  desired  results  with  run-of-mine 
.grade.  Coal  men  will  maintain  that  there  is  very 
little  degradation  in  the  course  of  mining  and 
((uote  statistics  to  prove  their  assertion.  But 
why  is  it  that  the  run-of-mine  grade  does  not 
contain  a  smaller  percentage  of  screenings?  Why 

Small  Activities 


Promotions  and  Changes. 

.\nnouncp:ent  is  made  of  the  formation  of  the 
\V  est  Virginia  Coal  Company  with  headquarters 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  to  produce  and  sell  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal.  I  he  personnel  of  the  company  in¬ 
cludes:  E.  S.  Simpson,  formerly  general  manager 
of  the  Atlantic  States  Coal  &  Coke  Company ; 
J.  L.  iMoon,  formerly  assistant  to  'the  president 
of  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany;  M.  L.  Norvell,  capitalist;  J.  G.  Hood, 
formerly  sales  agent  of  the  .‘\tlantic  States  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  and  W.  M.  Bickers,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  sales  agent  of  the  .Atlantic  States  Coa' 
&  Coke  Co.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  ■ 
E.  S.  Simpson,  president;  J.  L.  Moon,  general 
manager ;  M.  L.  Norvell,  treasurer,  and  J.  C. 
Hood,  secretary 

Chicago  Local. 

_Mr.  Leonard  of  the  Bros.  Valley  Coal  Compan\ 
of  New  York,  was  in  Chicago  last  week. 

V  .  W.  E'owler,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Calvert  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  has 
gone  on  a  business  trip  to  the  company's  four 
mines  in  West  Virginia. 

At  a  well  attended  luncheon  given  by  L.  R. 
Rutter  at  the  University  Club  on  Wednesday, 
plans  for  the  coming  Kokoal  dinner  were  pre¬ 
pared, -the  reports  of  various  committees  received, 
and  matters  pertaining  to  the  entertainment  care¬ 
fully  discussed.  The  intention  is  to  equal  the 
very  successful  gathering  of  last  year,  and  sur¬ 
pass  it  in  interest  and  entertainment  if  possible. 
The  date  of  the  meeting  and  other  details  will 
be  given  out  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

I  he  third  meeting  of  the  Mining  Investigation 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Illinois  was  held 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Illinois  Operators  .Associa¬ 
tion  on  I  hursday.  The  work  of  the  commission 
as  is  known  is  the  revision  of  the  mine  laws 
in  the  endeavor  to  further  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  those  engaged  in  the  coal  industry. 
1  he  following  were  in  attendance,  Thomas  Jere¬ 
miah,  .Acting  Chairman;  Ben  Williams,  Secre¬ 
tary.  Representing  the  operators,  Dewitt  W. 
Buchanan,  Buchanan  Coal  Company ;  Thomas 
Jeremiah,  Willis  Coal  Mining  Company;  James 
Eorester,  Alajestic  Coal  Compaii}'.  Representing 
the  miners,  Ben  Williams,  Taylorville;  William 
Hall,  Springfield;  T.  J.  Hitchings,  Belleville. 
Representing  the  public.  H.  11.  Stock,  Urbana; 
J.  E.  Williams,  Streator.  Doctor  J.  .A.  Holmes 
of  Washington  was  not  able  to  attend. 


Baltimore  News.  Briefs 

H.  Crawford  Black  has  notified  the  directors 
of  the  Miners’  Hospital  at  Frostburg,  Md.,  that 
the  Black-Sheridan-Wilson  Company  will  con¬ 
tribute  $.700  toward  furnishing  the  new  hospital, 
and  give  additional  sums  if  needed.  The  hospital 
is  being  built  by  the  state,  and  individuals  and 
firms  have  been  asked  to  furnish  it. 

The  new  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company,  tlie  formation 
of  which  and  incorporation  were  announced  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  by  Baltimore  and  West  Virginia 
interests,  has  acquired  the  Northern  Coal  and 
Coke  Company,  and  with  its  acreage  and  that 
acquired  from  other  sources,  will  control  a  total 
of  300,000  acres  of  coal  lands.  These  properties 
lie  in  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  properties  lie  largely  to  the  south  of  the 
big  tract  now  being  worked  by  tlie  Consolidation 
Coal  Company,  and  this  concern  will  lease  and 
operate  a  considerable  part  of  the  territory  se¬ 
cured  by  the  new  fuel  company.  The  new  con- 


down  in  Illinois  the  operators  have  their  miners 
at  the  face  of  the  coal  blasting  away  reducing 
m  the  neighborhood  of  forty  per  cent  of  the  out¬ 
put  to  sizes  which  wil  pass  through  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  perforated  shaker-screen.  Owing  to 
mechanical  conditions  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  procure  the  desired  results  from  locomotives 
which  have  only  screenings  for  fuel.  The  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  this;  It  is  just  as  reasonable  for 
uie  railways  to  ask  the  operators  to  launch  out 
farther  into  the  field  of  progress  and  devise  some 
method  of  mining  their  fuel  which  will  insure  a 
marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  matter  of 
degradation,  enabling  them  to  use  run-of-mine 
grade  with  economic  results,  as  it  is  for  coal  men 
to  compel  railways  to  store  fuel  in  summer.  It 
is^  most  certain  the  basis  on  which  the  wage-scale 
of  Illinois  is  formulated  has  considerable  weight 
at  this  juncture.  A'^ours  respectfully, 

Wm.  Wolfe. 


i^Many  Markets. 

cmi  has  a  capitalization  of  $30,000,000,  and  its 
officers  have  been  selected  as  follows :  President, 
J.  A.  Clark,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va. ;  vice-president 
and  secretary,  C.  T.  Williams,  of  Baltimore;  and 
treasurer,  J.  C.  Fenhagen,  of  Baltimore.  These, 
with  W.  H.  Ohley,  of  W’est  Virginia,  and  O.  S. 
.VlcKinney,  of  W^est  A^irginia,  form  the  present 
directors,  although  it  is  expected  that  the  names 
of  J  C.  C.  Mayo,  of  Kentucky;  J.  H.  Camden, 
ot  Kentucky,  and  Senator  W’atson,  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  will  be  added  shortly. 

(Considerable  interest  is  taken  in  stories  from 
Chicago  that  Isham  Randolph  has  suggested  that 
coal  be  piped  to  Chicago  by  hydraulic  pressure. 
More  than  a  year  ago  the  same  proposition  was 
advanced  by  Joseph  H.  Hoadley,  president  of  the 
.Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
to  financial  interests  here.  His  idea  was  to  use 
abandoned  natural  gas  and  oil  pipe  lines  for 
sending  coal  in  the  southern  field  by  hvdraulic 
pressure. 


New  England  Trade  Notes. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Company 
turned  out  09,000  tons  of  coal  in  January. 

Breed  Coal  Company  of  Lynn,  Alass.,  de¬ 
cided  about  two  months  ago  to  go  out  of  the 
coal  business.  They  are  now  liquidating. 
I  hey  huve  been  in  business  over  lifty  years. 

Some  of  Jhe  citizens  of  Westfield  have 
<'i  Coal  Consulmers’  League  to  be 
affiliated  with  the  league  that  is  being  formed 
in  Springfield.  A  Scranton  independent  com¬ 
pany  has  offered  to  supply  both  leagues  with 
plenty  of  coal. 

Some  of  the  bankers  and  business  men  of 
Portland  got  out  an  injunction  restraining  the 
officials  of  that  city  from  establishing  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  fuel  yard.  Mass  meetings  have  been 
held  by  the  citizens  of  the  city  to  protest 
against  the  injunction. 

With  the  thermometer  far  below  zero  many 
of  the  harbors  along  the  coast  of  Alaine  are 
closed  on  account  of  ice.  Up  to  now  the 
winter  has  been  remarkably  open  and  lioats  ex¬ 
perienced  no  trouble  in  getting  to  their 
wharves. 

Thomas  E.  Dwyer  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Portsmouth  Coal  Company,  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Taylor  is  vice-president,  Joseph 
AVeeks  treasurer  and  Robert  T.  Hay  secretary. 
'Hiese  and  Henry  AI.  Whitney,  AVilliam  O. 
Souther,  Jr.,  Stephen  H.  Durfee  and  E'rederick 
Hoyt  constitute  the  board  of  directors.  The 
directors  will  soon  appoint  a  superintendent 
and  resume  the  development  of  the  company’s 
property. 

The  sudden  death  of  John  A.  Bradford  on 
(■'ebruary  4th  was  a  great  shock  to  the  local 
coal  trade.  "Uncle  John”  Bradford,  as  he  was 
best  known  and  generally  called  by  all  the 
prominent  coal  dealers  of  the  state,  was  born  in 
Boston  on  April  22,  183S.  .After  attending  the 
public  schools,  Mr.  Bradford  went  to  work 
for  the  L.  B.  Morse  Coal  Company,  with  whom 
he  was  associated  for  thirty-one  years.  Then 
he  went  into  the  business  for  himself  on 
.-Albany  street  and  finally  combined  with  the 
AVarren  Coal  Company.  Mr.  Bradford  was  a 
great  lover  of  horses  and  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  cast  aside  one  that  had  faithfully  hauled 
his  carts.  Such  horses  he  would  send  to  a 
farm  to  pass  their  last  days.  Mr.  Bradford’s 
wife  died  last  year.  He  is  survived  by  two 
sons,  Edward  M.  and  Edward  J.  Bradford. 
Mr.  Bradford  was  buried  on  b'chruary  .Mh. 
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General  Review. 

The  Retailers  Have  a  Fair  Run  of  Orders 
But  the  Demand  Has  Not  Reached 
the  Wholesale  Trade. 

It  is  the  common  report  from  all  of  the  big 
coal  markets  for  the  week  that  the  cold 
weather  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last_  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  has  given  the  retailers 
more  business.  However,  the  wholesalers 
have  not  been  benefitted  either  in  tonnage  or 
price  as  yet,  this  being  due  to  the  enormous 
stocks  which  had  accumulated  in  the  hands  of 
the  retail  merchants.  The  reports  from  the 
various  markets  all  tell  about  the  same  story. 

Philadelphia  says  that  the  cold  days  have 
brought  additional  buying  from  the  retail 
dealers  and  that  accumulations  of  coal  are 
rapidly  being  relieved.  Boston  adds:  “A 
whole  week  of  winter  weather  has  had  com¬ 
paratively  little  influence  on  the  local  whole¬ 
sale  anthracite  market.  Dealers  in  independent 
coals  are  no  longer  getting  premiums  for  their 
offerings.  In  fact  they  often  take  a  loss  rather 
than  carry  their  coal.  Retail  dealers^  are  do¬ 
ing  a  good  business  in  anthracite.”  Balti¬ 
more  reports  says:  “Demand  at  wholesale 
is  not  any  too  brisk  and  a  number  of  large 
concerns  here  are  doing  very  little  business 
above  their  contracts.”  Buffalo  adds:  “In 
both  branches  of  the  coal  trade  there  is  an 
easy  condition  that,  a  month  ago,  when  coal 
was  selling  at  a  premium,  would  have  been 
thought  impossible  to  come  before  spring  had 
put  an  end  to  demand.”  New  York  has  a  note 
to  the  same  effect — that  retail  dealers  are  busy 
but  are  only  moving  the  coal  which  they  had 
accumulated. 

Getting  into  the  central  western  markets 
a  similar  situation  prevails.  Pittsburgh  re¬ 
ports:  “Colder  days  have  had  the  effect  of 
tightening  up  traffic  in  a  few  sections  though 
genuine  congestion  is  not  found  at  more  than 
one  or  two  points.  Likewise  the  car  supply 
has  been  lessened  somewhat  though  the  result 
is  nothing  like  a  shortage.”  Columbus  is  a 
little  more  optimistic,  reporting:  “Cold  weather 
has  given  buoyancy  to  this  market.  Business 
in  practically  every  branch  of  the  coal  trade 
here  shows  increased  volume.”  Something  of 
the  same  strength  attaches  to  the  Cleveland 
trade  which  is  thus  summed  up:  “Retailers 
are  very  busy;  in  fact,  it  is  reported  that  some 
of  them  have  been  working  on  Sundays  in 
an  endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
made  upon  them.  The  market  is  in  much 
better  shape  than  it  has  been.”  Detroit  is 
moderate  and  says:  “While  the  frosty  weather 
has  exerted  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  trade 
in  genral  and  has  appreciably  increased  the 
sales  of  retailers,  it  apparently  has  not  in 
corresponding  proportion  enlarged  the  volume 
of  business  for  shippers  and  jobbers.”  Toledo 
says  that  the  demand  for  domestic  coat  is 
much  stronger.  At  Indianapolis,  the  retailers 
are  having  a  little  better  demand  because  of 
the  low  temperature  but  the  wholesale  market 
is  not  affected.  The  wholesale  demand  at 
Louisville  was  stimulated  just  a  little  by  the 
cold  weather  but  the  market  is  still  in  dis¬ 
tress. 

In  the  more  western  markets  the  situation 
is  about  the  same  as  those  in  the  east  and 
through  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan.  In 
Chicago,  the  demand  upon  the  retailers  is  ac¬ 
tive  but  it  has  had  no  further  influence  than  to 
make  room  for  coal  which  retailers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  buy  to  satisfy  March  and  April  de¬ 
mands.  In  the  country,  the  buying  at  whole¬ 
sale  is_  still  light.  St.  Louis  report  contains 
a  pessimistic  note  to  this  effect:  “In  spite 
of  some  cold  weather  there  has  been  nothing 
doing  in  any  kind  of  coal.”  In  Omaha  there 
has  not  even  been  any  cold  weather  and  the 
market  is  dead  for  everything  except  anthracite 
which  is  moving  fairly  well.  At  Minneapolis, 
the  situation  is  all  but  given  up  for  hopeless, 
the  report  saying:  “Although  temperatures 
have  been  below  zero  for  several  days  this 
week,  demand  for  fuel  has  be^n  very  light.” 

For  obvious  reasons,  therefore,  the  market 
is  dominated  entirely  by  the  weather  and  this 
has  been  against  coal.  Even  in  steam  coal, 
the  situation  is  soft.  Consumers  had  over¬ 
bought  and  producers  had  overshipped  bring¬ 
ing  a  situation  where  prices  must  ease  if  coal 
was  to  be  moved.  Even  the  coke  market  has 
softened  under  the  influence  of  heavier  ship¬ 
ments  into  the  metal  trades  as  a  result  of 
the  slowing  down  of  demand  for  by-product 
coke  as  a  domestic  fuel. 


Chicago  Market. 

Retailers  Buy  a  Little  More  Coal  on  the 
Belief  That  Winter  Is  Not 
Yet  Over. 

Office  of  The  Bl.\ck  Di.xmond. 

Chic.\go,  February  13. 

Cold  weather,  which  has  prevailed  for  the 
last  ten  days,  has  caused  the  retail  coal  dealers 
of  Chicago  and  vicinity  to  conclude  that  win¬ 
ter  is  not  ended  on  the  first  of  February,  even 
in  off-years,  and  consequently  that  there  is 
going  to  be  demand  for  more  coal  than  they 
now  have  in  storage.  As  a  consequence,  buy¬ 
ing  has  been  considerably  heavier,  being,  in 
fact,  heavy  enough  to  absorb  the  accumulation 
of  unsold  coal  and  also  to  absorb  regular  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  mines.  The  operators,  by  tak¬ 
ing  account  of  the  previous  heavy  accumula¬ 
tion  of  coal  and  by  restricting  production,  have 
succeeded  in  maintaining  domestic  supply  and 
demand  at  a  balance,  and  also  have  succeeded 
in  retaining  an  unusual  degree  of  strength  in 
the  steam  trade. 

In  the  domestic  coals,  it  is  becoming  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  closer  observers  of  the  trade  that 
there  is  rather  a  marked  difference  between 
the  city  and  the  country  markets.  It  may  be 
that  the  city  dealers  are  a  little  more  far¬ 
sighted  or  it  may  be  that  in  relation  to  their 
possible  tonnage,  their  storage  space  is  not 
so  large  as  that  in  the  country. 

The  country  dealers,  on  the  contrary,  have 
either  a  larger  storage  space  in  proportion  to 
their  possible  sales  or  they  lack  faith  in  the 
future.  The  country  dealers  have  not  as  yet 
been  buying  and  the  forecasts  are  that  it  will 
take  another  two  weeks  or  more  of  this 
weather  to  bring  them  into  the  market.  It 
was  an  appreciation  of  this  fact  which  caused 
the  producing  companies  to  keep  strict  sur- 
veilance  over  production. 

The  market  did  not  begin  to  be  cleaned  up 
on  Franklin  county  coal  until  well  along  in 
this  week.  Until  Monday  or  Tuesday,  some 
accumulated  Franklin  county  domestic  lump, 
egg  and  nut  was  sold  on  this  market  at  $1.10, 
$1.15  and  $1.25.  Similar  prices  were  made  to 
the  country  trade,  without  bringing  any  in¬ 
crease  of  orders.  However,  even  during  the 
period  of  greatest  distress,  the  producers  of 
high  grade  carefully  prepared  coal  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  $1.50.  By  Wednesday  the 
accumulation  had  about  disappeared  and  all 
prices  were  strengthening  up  to  where  $1.25 
to  $1.35  was  a  minimum  and  $1.50  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  nearly  all  of  the  coal. 

Carterville  operators  had  taken  more  care¬ 
ful  account  of  market  conditions  and  as  a 
consequence  had  less  of  an  accumulation  to 
move  at  sacrifice  prices.  Therefore,  the  re¬ 
turn  to  $1.50  as  a  fair  price  for  that  coal 
was  more  quickly  achieved.  Of  "course,  some 
coal  was  sold  for  less,  but  $1.25  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  minimum  for  the  week. 

Springfield  operators  also  restricted  produc¬ 
tion,  the  companies  preferring  to  keep  the  coal 
in  the  ground  to  selling  it  at  any  such  sacri¬ 
fices  as  has  been  demanded  by  the  market  in 
Chicago  up  to  last  Saturday.  By  the  middle 
of  this  week,  the  low  prices  on  that  coal  had 
disappeared  and  the  market  was  quoted  freely 
anywhere  from  $1.25  to  $1.50,  the  latter  prices 
being  obtained  in  a  great  many  cases. 

The  better  Hocking  Valley  operators  in  Ohio 
had  under-estimated  the  absorptive  power  of 
the  Chicago  territory  and  consequently  had 
kept  coal  shipments  carefully  in  check.  When 
the  cold  spell  hung  on  until  close  upon  two 
weeks,  orders  began  to  come  in  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  territory  and  a  little  from  the  country 
until  by  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  principal 
operators  were  somewhat  behind  in  their  ship¬ 
ments  and  could  have  used  a  little  more  coal 
if  it  were  on  track.  This  was  a  decidedly 
healthy  state  for  the  market  to  be  in  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  judgment  of  the  operators  in  re¬ 
stricting  productions.  The  demand  in  the 
country,  however,  has  not  picked  up  percepti¬ 
bly  and  will  probably  be  delayed  for  another 
ten  days.  The  price  remains  at  $1.50  at  the 
mine,  which  price  also  obtained  on  splint,  the 
supply  of  which  is  a  little  below  the  demand 
for  the  time  being. 

In  smokeless  coal  the  situation  was  almost 
completely  reversed  last  week.  Not  only  was 
the  surplus  of  lump  and  egg  cleaned  up  com¬ 
pletely,  but  towards  the  middle  of  this  week 
there  was  a  demand,  for  more  coal.  As  a  natural 


consequence  the  temporary  distress  price  of  $1.50 
disappeared  quickly  and  by  Wednesday  coal  was 
firm  to  steady  at  circular  price  of  $1.90  f.  o.  b. 
the  mines.  The  same  strength  did  not  exert  it¬ 
self  in  mine-run,  which,  however,  was  firm  at 
cijcular  price  with  a  little  coal  now  and  then 
moving  at  a  premium  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
cents  per  ton.  This  means  that  the  market 
on  mine-run  is  quotable  all  the  way  from  $1.2.5 
to  $1.40  f.  o.  b.  the  mines. 

The  anthracite  situation  has  strengthened 
cpiite  materially,  due  to  the  cold  weather.  Re¬ 
tailers  in  the  country  who  had  not  supplied 
themselves  with  storage  coal,  came  in  for 
rather  liberal  amount  and  the  buying  w'as 
heavy  enough  to  make  chestnut  short  while 
et'o-  and  stove  coal  were  equal  to  demand.  The 
market  for  the  time  being,  however,  will  not 
stand  verv  much  of  an  increase  of  shipments 
without  a.gain  showing  congestion  which  was 
apparent  last  week  and  the  week  before. 

_  There  being  a  better  demand  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  market,  not  so  much  of  the  coal  was  forced 
into  the  steam  trade  and  that  portion  of  the 
market  being  called  upon  to  absorb  less  coal 
showed  a  greater  eagerness  for  that  which 
was  offered  and  as  a  consequence  these  prices 
steadied  and  strengthened,  without,  however, 
showing  any  advance.  There  was  genuine 
strength  in  screenings.  The  price  upon  the 
low  grade  being  from  seventy-five  cents  to 
eighty  cents  a  ton;  the  better  grades  being 
eighty  cents  to  eighty-five  cents  and  on  the 
high  grade  screenings  of  large  size  from  ninety 
cents  to  $1. 

In  the  coke  market  it  was  rather  a  difficult 
proposition  to  sell  all  the  shipments  that  were 
made  from  the  oven.  The  market  had  in  fact 
completely  lost  the  buoyancy  which  was  the 
pronounced  feature  two  or  three  weeks  ago 
and  was  down  to  a  point  where  sales  were 
made  with  extreme  difficulty.  However,  by 
making  an  appeal  over  the  wide  territory  all 
of  the  coke  offerings  were  placed  without  any 
necessity  to  sacrifice  prices,  although  there 
was  a  further  decline  in  the  price  of  hard 
coke,  this  averaging  about  twenty-five  cents 
a  ton. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  on  shipment  direct  from  the  mines  are 
as  follows: 


I'ranklin  County — 

Chicago 

Mines 

Lump  . 

.$2.45@2.55 

$1.40@1.50 

Eeg  . 

1.4O@1.50 

Mine-run  . 

.  2.20(®2.30 

1.15  @1.25 

Screenings  . 

.90@1.00 

No.  1  nut  . 

,  .  2.45@2.55 

1.40@1.50 

No.  2  nut  . 

1.40 

1..35 

No.  3  nut  . 

2.30 

1.25 

Harrisburg — 

Domestic  lump  and  egg . 

2.55 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

2.45 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

2.20 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

,  .  1.95@2.05 

.90@1.00 

No.  1  nut . 

2.55 

1.50 

No.  2  nut  . 

2.45 

1.40 

No.  3  nut  . 

2.30 

1.25 

Carterville — 

Lump  . 

.  2.30@2.56 

1.25@1.50 

t^gg . ^ . 

.  2.30@2.55 

1.25@1.60 

No.  1  washed . 

2.55 

1.50 

No.  2  washed . 

2.35 

1.30 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  . 

.  2.07@2.32 

1.25@1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

.  1.93@1.97 

1.10@1.15 

Mine-run  . 

1.97 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

.  1.57@1.62 

.75®  .80 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump  . 

2.42 

1.55 

3-inch  lump  . 

2.32 

1.45 

5-inch  egg  . 

2.37 

1.50 

3-inch  egg  . ; . 

2.27 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

,  .  2.02@2.07 

1.15@1.20 

Screenings  . 

1.77 

.90 

Sullivan  County — 

Domestic  Lump  . 

2.47 

1.60 

Egg  . 

2.47 

1.60 

Steam  lump  . 

.  2.12@2.37 

1.25@1.5fl 

Screenings  . 

.  1.67@1.72 

.80®  85 

*CIinton — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.27 

1.50 

Steam  lump'  . 

2.17 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

1.97 

1.20 

Screenings  . 

1.67 

.90 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 

Mine-run  . . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.95 

1.90 

Valley  Smokeless — 

Mine-run  . . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.95 

1.90 

Smokeless  (B.  &  O.  and  Tug  River) — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.95 

1.90 

Hocking  Valley — 

Iki-inch  lump  . 

3.15 

1.50 

Kanawha — 

lj4dnch  lump  . 

3.40 

1.50 

Coke— 

.  fi.n0@6.25 

.  6  00@6.25 

By-product,  egg  and  stove . 

.  5.75@6.85 

By-product,  nut  . 

.  6.75@6.85 

Gas-house  . 

.  5.75@5.85 

-These  prices  are  on  No.  3 

and  5  vein 

coal.  No.  4 

coal  ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 

Colder  Weather  Has  Steadied  but  Not 
Improved  the  Market — Buyers 
Ask  Lower  Prices. 


Oftice  of  The  Ri..\ck  Diamonm), 
PiTTSUUKGH,  Pa.,  I'ebruary  13. 

Weather,  the  maker  or  breaker  of  market^ 
at  this  season,  is  still  playing  a  part  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  trade,  though  all  its  assist¬ 
ance  so  far  has  not  resulted  in  bringing  de¬ 
mand  back  to  the  position  occupied  more  than 
a  month  ago.  It  has  simply  been  a  means 
of  retarding  the  inclination  toward  lower  sell¬ 
ing  prices,  which  in  itself  is  not  so  bad,  re¬ 
membering  that  at  this  time  of  year  is  faced 
the  most  critical  period  for  prices. 

Colder  days  have  had  the  eflect  of  tighten¬ 
ing  up  traffic  in  a  few  sections,  though  genuine 
congestion  is  not  found  at  more  than  one  or 
two  points.  Likewise,  the  supply  of  cars  has 
been  lessened  somewhat,  though  not  to  any¬ 
thing  like  a  shortage.  It  had  been  hoped  that 
a  real  stringency  would  be  felt  in  empties,  to 
the  end  that  strength  would  show  in  the  call 
for  coal,  but  such  a  condition  has  not  devel¬ 
oped  sufficient  strength  to  bring  about  this 
desired  state  of  affairs. 

Enough  users  of  coal  are  fortified  with  con¬ 
tracts  up  to  April  1st  to  make  negotiations  on 
their  part  unnecessary  for  some  time  to  come. 
Others  have  their  needs  cared  for  for  a  longer 
period.  This  condition  keeps  those  factors  out 
of  the  contracting  field  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  bring  the  actual  line  coal  future  sales  down 
to  a  minimum.  While  spot  coal  can  be  bought 
at  figures  that  parallel  contract  cpiotations, 
buyers  take  it  for  granted  that  their  interests 
are  best  furthered  by  waiting.  That  there  will 
be  opportunity  to  make  better  price  arrange¬ 
ments  by  delaying  negotiations  for  a  month  or 
so  seems  to  be  the  idea  many  of  the  buyers 
have,  and  since  they  stand  to  lose  nothing  by 
so  waiting,  that  course  is  being  followed.  How¬ 
ever,  from  the  operators’  viewpoint,  this  chance 
of  lower  contract  prices  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Probably  there  is  a  more  united  front  among 
coal  sellers  this  season  than  has  been  the  case 
for  several  sea.sons.  This,  naturally,  is  not 
exactly  to  the  liking  of  buying  interests,  who 
very  naturally,  expect  to  save  when  the  sav¬ 
ing  is  possible.  Knowing  from  past  experience 
that  coal  prices  are  things  to  be  juggled  with, 
buyers  are  not  ready  to  accept  as  final  the 
declarations  of  the  operators  that  quoted  prices 
are  to  remain  unaltered.  The  lack  of  get- 
together  spirit  among  coal  men  in  the  past 
has  brought  out  this  feeling  strongh^  and 
while  the  consuming  public  know  that  lower 
prices  at  the  moment  are  unobtainable,  the 
belief  remains  that  the  time  will  come,  as  in 
other  years,  when  coal  will  be  quoted  at  vary¬ 
ing  figures  by  different  selling  companies. 

Now,  as  opposed  to  this  idea,  the  operators 
are  strong  in  their  statements,  backed  up  by 
practice,  that  one  price  will  rule.  We  are 
ready  to  believe  this  from  events  so  far  no¬ 
ticed.  Weakening  in  prices,  if  weakening  there 
is,  will  most  likely  be  among  sellers  of  ton¬ 
nages  that  mean  but  a  fractional  part  of  the 
total  district’s  coal  sales,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  of  little  moment.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
as  hard  pressed  as  the  coal  men  are  for  or¬ 
ders,  proposals  for  future  deliveries  at  less 
than  list  have  been  positively  refused.  Rather 
than  set  a  precedent  in  the  matter  of  price 
range,  operators  have  lessened  production  and 
closed  down  mines.  Of  course  there  is  a 
strong  current  of  opinion  to  face  with  the 
established  contract  prices  of  1913.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year’s  prices,  there  is  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  per  ton  of  about  fifteen  cents 
that  the  coal  buyers  must  pay.  In  view  of  a 
possibility  of  more  enticing  quotations  de¬ 
veloping,  buyers  are  waiting. 

Eollowing  the  beginning  of  the  present  cold 
period,  domestic  coal  sold  readily.  The  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  weather’s  warning  was  sharp  and 
decisive,  but  it  could  not  last.  Yard  capacity 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  call  for  domestic 
lump  again  subsided  to  a  more  even  pace. 

In  the  spot  market,  as  noted  above,  prices 
are  firm.  Demand  for  no  size  is  very  great, 
and  care  is  taken  that  coal  does  not  reach 
the  open  market  in  excess  of  the  limited  de¬ 
mand.  Instances  of  shipr)ed  coal  that  was  not 
,  wanted  or  was  refused  for  any  reason,  being 
j  sold  at  shaded  figures,  have  been  reported. 

,  Only  under  pressure  of  this  sort  have  sales 
been  made  at  reductions.  The  price  range  is: 


Mine-run.  $1.30;  three-quarter,  $1.40;  inch  and 
one-quarter,  $1.55.  Slack  is  an  elusive  proposi¬ 
tion  when  price  is  considered,  at  the  moment 
ranging  between  ninety  cents  and  $1. 

The  Coke  Trade. 

Coke  is  a  dead  issue,  as  compared  with  its 
unusual  activity  a  short  time  ago.  Demand 
for  spot  furnace  coke  is  low  and  felt  in  spots 
only.  The  false  strength  this  prompt  coke 
had,  due  to  the  anxiety  of  buyers  in  provid¬ 
ing  for  future  needs  has  disappeared.  Many 
stocks  were  acquired  that  meant  buying  from 
a  dozen  different  sources,  at  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing  prices.  Now,  with  needs  more  than  cared 
for,  the  foundation  is  knocked  from  under  the 
price  schedule  by  the  decrease  in  demand.  It 
took  two  weeks  for  spot  coal  to  descend  from 
$4  to  $3,  where  it  remains  today,  generally 
speaking.  That  there  is  a  divergence  from 
this  latter  figure  both  up  and  down  is  found, 
though  the  upward  tendency  is  small  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find. 

Contracting  is  not  being  done,  naturally,  in 
face  of  the  slump  in  spot  prices.  Where  the 
present  state  of  affairs  will  end  is  hard  to  say, 
for  much  depends  upon  the  working  of  the 
furnaces,  some  of  which  are  not  active,  others 
of  which  have  supplies  of  coke  ahead.  It  is 
thought  that  strength  will  come  back  to  the 
market  within  a  week  or  two,  though  that  is 
one  of  the  things  that  is  impossible  to  prom¬ 
ise.  Along  with  the  prompt  coke  decline,  contract 
ligures  are  wavering  a  little.  Three  dollars  is 
the  quotation  for  contract,  usually,  while  for 
spot  coke,  these  prices  are  asked:  Furnace, 
$3;  foundry,  $3.75. 


Louisville  Trade. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  February  13. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  market  for  domestic  coal 
which  disappeared  about  the  first  of  the  year, 
under  the  influence  of  the  continued  mild  weather, 
is  still  a  distressing  feature  of  the  coal  business 
in  both  the  eastern  Kentucky-Tennessee  and  also 
the  western  Kentucky  field. 

At  this  writing  a  cold  snap  has  arrived  and  is 
already  stimulating  demand  to  a  slight  extent,  but 
stocks  are  everywhere-  plentiful  and  protracted 
cold,  together  with  the  consequent  slowing  up  of 
production  and  transportation,  will  be  necessary 
to  get  the  market  in  anything  like  normal  shape 
again.  The  prices  on  the  best  grades  of  Jellico 
are  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  $2,  with  second- 
grade  coals  selling  as  low  as  $1.60  for  block.  In 
western  Kentucky  lump  is  offering  freely  around 
$1.25  and  as  low  as  $1.10. 

Under  these  conditions,  of  course,  it  has  been 
something  of  a  problem  to  take  care  of  contracts 
for  screenings,  and  most  consumers  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  fearful  and  wonderful  mixture  of  all 
grades  of  screenings  from  all  sorts  of  mines. 
Coal  has  been  coming  in  from  fields  which  seldom 
contribute  to  the  fuel  supply  of  this  market,  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  winter,  the  operators  of  southern 
Indiana  particularly  having  shipped  more  coal  to 
Louisville  this  winter  than  during  many  years 
previously. 

The  Louisville  retail  market  is  not  in  good 
shape.  Yards  are  crowded  with  coal,  and  dealers 
apprehensive  that  the  winter  will  end  with  large 
stocks  remaining  on  their  hands.  Retail  prices, 
however,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the 
smaller  dealers,  have  remained  unchanged,  though 
the  evening  newspaper  which  has  been  continuing 
its  daily  assaults  on  the  coal  dealers,  the  rail¬ 
roads,  the  operators  and  even  the  coal  trade  jour¬ 
nals,  is  selling  Indiana  lump  coal  for  February 
delivery  at  $2.80  per  ton.  This  newspaper  claims 
to  have  sold  upwards  of  2,000  tons  in  December, 
upwards  of  .3,000  tons  in  January,  and  to  be  sell¬ 
ing  at  an  increased  rate  for  the  current  month, 
and  is  publishing  what  purport  to  be  letters  of 
commendation  from  customers,  although  it  is  well 
known  that  the  grade  of  coal  has  been  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  many  of  the.se  customers,  who 
have  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  Pittsburgh 
and  Jellico  coals  at  $4  to  $4.25  per  ton  to  consume 
the  unaccustomed  and  inferior  product. 

Louisville  Personal  Mention. 

A  number  of  western  Kentucky  mines  were 
badly  damaged  by  flooding  during  the  recent 
period  of  high  water,  and  at  several  of  them 
normal  conditions  are  not  yet  restored,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Drakesboro  and  Green  river  districts. 

P.  C.  Colgan,  of  Middlesborough,  Ky.,  who  has 
recently  started  an  operation  on  Coal  river,  in 
West  Virginia,  reports  excellent  prospects  of  a 
successful  operation  in  that  field.  Mr.  Colgan 


has  had  considerable  experience  in  installing 
mines  in  eastern  Kentucky. 

.P-  Wood,  of  Pineville,  Ky.,  president  of  the 
Wallins  Creek  Coal  Company,  has  been  in  Louis¬ 
ville  recently,  returning  from  a  trip  into  northern 
Indiana,  where  he  looked  over  trade  conditions 
in  the  interest  of  eastern  Kentucky  coals. 

.  renewed  talk  of  a  railroad  out  Mar- 

®  Cumberland  river  to  further  develop 

the  Harlan  county  field.  The  latest  report  is 
that  the  extension  will  start  with  a  spur  about 
one  and  one-half  miles  long  to  the  property  of 
Judge  W.  F.  Hall. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  developed  among 
operators  on  the  subject  of  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  legislation,  particularly  in  view  of  recent 
excessive  verdicts  against  eastern  Kentucky  op¬ 
erators.  This  subject  has  been  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators  Association  and  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
consideration  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  _  Mining  Institute,  before  whom  K.  U. 
^leguire  has  been  asked  to  read  a  paper  dealing 
with  Kentucky’s  needs  along  this  line. 


St.  Louis  Market. 


St  Louis,  Mo.,  February  IZ.— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)— Tho  past  week  has  been  a  very 
discouraging  week  to  the  coal  man.  In  spite 
of  some  very  cold  weather  there  has  been 
nothing  doing  in  any  kind  of  coal.  The  open¬ 
ing  weather  of  the  week  was  quite  cold  but 
warmed  up  some  towards  the  end,  and  it  is 
a  little  colder  at  the  time  of  writing,  but  noth¬ 
ing  short,  however,  of  a  big  blizzard  or  a  two- 
weeks’  spell  of  below  zero  weather  will  make 
a  desirable  market. 

Domestic  lump  of  all  kinds  is  as  low  as  it 
was  at  any  time  last  summer,  and  are  all 
practically  selling  at  a  steam  coal  price.  Mines 
all  over  the  state  are  shutting  down  for  lack 
° ,  .ojclcr®"  One  large  producing  company, 
which  mines  5,000  tons  of  coal  daily,  reports 
that  they  have  only  been  able  to  sell  twenty- 
two  cars  of  lump  coal  on  the  open  market 
in  the  last  week. 

Screenings  are  not  as  stiff  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  They  should  be  bringing  eighty- 
five  cents  considering  the  bad  condition  of 
the  lump  demand,  however,  sixty-five  cents 
seems  to  be  about  the  top  of  the  market.  The 
buyers  seem  to  control  the  screenings  market 
however,  but  if  lump  remains  as  dull  as  it 
has  been,  they  are  bound  to  loose  their  grip 
on  conditions,  and  screenings  will  go  soar¬ 
ing. 

The  country  business  is  very  light  and 
prices  are  down  almost  as  low  as  in  the 
cities. 

Anthracite  is  very  slow.  All  of  the  St.  Louis 
yards  are  stacked  to  the  guards,  and  will 
probably  carry  over  a  large  stock  into  next 
season.  _  Chestnut  is  in  fair  request. 

Coke  is  till  in  good  demand  and  quite  firm, 
though  prices  have  shaded  off  from  the  pre¬ 
mium  obtained  for  several  months.  Coke  is 
the  one  bright  spot  in  the  whole  fuel  market. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows: 


Standard — 


Mines 


0-inch  lump  . $1.10 

2-inch  lump  . .90 

0x2  steam  egg . 'gg 

.'Lxe  nut  . !!.!!!.  .80 

2-inch  .steam  nut . go 

Mine- run  . '  'gg 

2-inch  screenings  . (jg 

.Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

0-inch  lump  .  ]  gg 

2-inch  lump  .  1.35 

2-inch  screenings  . C5 

Trenton — 

0-inch  lump  or  egg .  s.OO 

:ix2  nut  . . 1.50 

I'ranklin  County  or  Carterville — 

0-inch  lump  or  egg .  1.25 

3x2  luit  .  1.20 

I  ki-inch  screenings  . 85 


St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

$1.62 

1.42 

1..37 

1.33 

1.32 

1.32 

1.17 


2.02 

1.77 

1.17 


2.52 
2.02 

1.92 

1.87 

1.53 


Anthracite — 

Chestnut  . 

■Stove  or  egg . 

(Irate  . 

Coke — 

(!as  house  . 

Uy-product  . 

72-hr.  foundry  . 

.Smithing  coal  . 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia) — 


l.umi)  or  egg .  3.75 

.Mine-run  .  1.50 


7.45 

7.20 

6.95 


5.25 

5.25 
6.50 

4.25 


5.25 

4.00 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  Last  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
or  k'enice,  Ill.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
lirices  on  Illinois  coal. 
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Cleveland  Market. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  13. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  severe  winter  weather  which 
set  in  about  ten  days  ago  still  obtains,  and  deal¬ 
ers  have  naturally  felt  its  influence.  Retailers 
are  very  busy;  in  fact,  it  is  reported  that  some 
of  them  have  been  working  on  Sundays  in  an 
endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  The  market  is  in  much  better  shape 
than  it  has  been.  Slack  is  very  scarce  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  grades  of  this  commodity  are  bringing 
$2.0.5  Cleveland,  no  distinction  being  made  as  to 
quality.  Prices  on  coarse  coal  are  unchanged. 

The  lake  coal  situation  likewise  has  undergone 
no  change.  The  bulk  of  the  Lake  Superior  coal 
has  been  covered  by  lake  freight  contracts.  Abovit 
1,000,000  tons  have  been  covered  to  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  ports  at  35  cents,  but  two  of  the  leading 
shippers  who  have  not  as  yet  entered  the  market 
say  they  expect  to  do  business  at  last  season’s 
rate,  which  was  30  cents.  The  shippers  referred 
to  will  not  come  into  the  market  until  some  time 
next  month. 

Hard  coal  continues  scarce. 

Quotations  are  as  follows ; 


Pocahontas — 

Lump  . 

Egg  . . 

Run-of-mine  . . 
Slack  . 


Mine.  Cleveland. 
$  2.00  $3.35 

2.00  3.35 

1.50  2.85 

1.15  2.60 


Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 


^-inch  lump  .  1.20 

154-inch  lump  .  1.40 

Run-of-mine  .  1.10 

Slack  .  1-15 


2.10 

2.30 

2.00 

2.05 


Massillon — 

154 -inch  lump  .  2.60 

Washed  nut .  2.26 

Slack  .  1.20 

Middle  District — 

^-inch  lump  .  1.35 

154 -inch  lump  .  1-50 

6-inch  lump  .  1-80 

Run-of-mine  .  1-25 

Slack  .  1.35 


3.20 

2.95 

1.90 


2.05 
2.20 
2.50 
1  .o.s 
2.05 


Cambridge — 
■>4-inch  lump  . 
154 -inch  lump 
Run-of-mine  .  . 
Slack  . 


1.20 

2.10 

1.40 

2.30 

1.10 

2.00 

1.05 

1.95 

Twin  Cities  Trade. 


Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  February  13. — 
(Special  Correspondence.) — Some  of  the  prophets 
in  the  northwestern  fuel  trade  predicted  the  first 
of  the  present  month  that  the  coal  business  in 
this  territory  was  practically  over  for  the  winter. 
This  prediction  is  being  borne  out  by  later  devel¬ 
opments.  Although  temperatures  h'ave  been  below 
zero  for  several  days  this  week,  demand  for  fuel 
has  been  very  light.  Dealers  are  ordering  on  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis  entirely,  and  their  orders 
are  not  very  large.  When  they  run  out  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  size  or  grade  they  are  in  the  market  for  a 
thirty-ton  car,  providing  delivery  can  be  made 
immediately.  In  the  Illinois  trade  these  thirty-ton 
cars  are  a  great  hardship.  Equipment  of  this 
capacity  is  not  available,  but  practically  every 
northwestern  order  placed  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
past  has  been  for  60,000  pound  capacity  cars. 
Some  of  them  have  not  been  filled. 

Coal  from  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  fields  under 
demurrage  continues  to  be  plentiful.  Franklin 
county  6-inch  egg  on  track  at  Minneapolis  was 
offered  as  low  as  $1.20  f.  o.  b.  the  mines  the  early 
part  of  the  week.  Washed  nut  has  been  freely 
offered  at  $1.05@1.10  f.  o.  b.  mines  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  glutted  with  these  products,  so  that 
in  nearly  every  instance  demurrage  accumulated 
before  the  coal  was  sold.  Dealers’  yards  in  the 
Twin  Cities  have  been  so  filled  with  soft  coal 
that  much  of  this  demurrage  product  has  been 
moved  into  the  country,  and  the  demoralization 
in  prices  has  extended  a  hundred  miles  or  more 
beyond  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

Anthracite  nut  has  suddenly  developed  an  acute 
shortage.  At  the  moment  none  is  io  be  had  for 
love  or  money  from  any  source.  Stove  is  nearly 
as  scarce.  In  the  Twin  Cities,  however,  this 
famine  will  be  of  short  duration.  Rail  coal  is  in 
transit  direct  from  the  mines  and  will  arrive 
shortly,  which  will  ease  these  markets.  In  the 
country,  where  supplies  are  exhausted,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  neither  nut  nor  stove  will  be  available 
until  the  opening  of  navigation  on  the  great 
lakes.  The  demand  from  country  sources,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  as  great  as  in  the  Twin  Cities,  and 
in  many  instances  dealers  will  carry  over  into  the 
new  mining  year  a  surplus  of  both  sizes,  due  to 
having  heavily  stocked  them  last  summer. 

The  present  cold  February  has  had  only  one 
influence  upon  the  market.  Had  this  month  been 
as  mild  as  January  and  December,  retailers’ 
stocks  would  have  been  heavy  and  the  demand 


for  all  kinds  of  coal  next  summer  would_have 
been  light.  As  it  is  stocks  will  be  cleaned  up  to 
some  extent  and  there  will  be  some  little  demand 
in  June  and  July  for  coal  for  stocking  purposes. 
It  will  not  be  nearly  as  heavy,  however,  as  it 
would  be  if  the  winter  had  been  normally  cold. 

The  Sullivan  Coal  Company,  Minneapolis,  is 
planning  to  put  in  extensive  improvements  at 
its  No.  2  yard  on  the  Milwaukee  right-of-way 
during  the  coming  summer.  The  railroad  tracks 
have  been  depressed,  consequently  a  conveyor 
will  be  built  to  hoist  the  coal  from  the  switch  to 
the  yard.  In  addition  a  storage  elevator  with  a 
capacity  of  2,000  tons  will  be  erected,  and  will  lie 
equipped  with  the  necessary  machinery  for  hand¬ 
ling  and  preparing  both  hard  and  soft  coal.  It 
is  expected  that  the  cost  of  the  improvements 
contemplated  will  approximate  $25,000  and  that 
they  \yill  be  in  readiness  to  receive  coal  the  latter 
part  of  next  summer. 

R.  S.  N.  Block  of  the  Big  Creek  Colliery  Com¬ 
pany  has  reopened  the  northwestern  office  of  that 
company  in  the  Andrus  building,  Minneapolis, 
and  in  addition  to  handling  Premium  and  St. 
David  coal  will  engage  in  the  general  jobbing 
business. 


Detroit  Market. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  February  13. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)- — Continued  low  temperatures  are 
credited  with  keeping  the  demand  reasonably 
active  for  coal.  While  the  frosty  weather  has 
exerted  a  stimulating  effect  on  trade  in  general 
and  has  appreciably  increased  the  sales  of  retail¬ 
ers,  it  apparently  has  not  in  corresponding  pro¬ 
portion  enlarged  the  volume  of  business  for  ship¬ 
pers  and  jobbers. 

Anticipating  the  possibility  that  traffic  condi¬ 
tions  might  cut  off  shipments  later,  many  of  the 
retailers  put  in  good  supplies  of  coal  weeks  ago. 
The  subsequent  interval  of  high  temperatures 
delayed  distribution  of  this  coal  to  consumers 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  it  was  left  when 
real  winter  weather  came  along  about  February 
1.  This  unsold  product  is  now  being  cleared  out, 
and  until  it  is  disposed  of  the  shippers  will  not 
fully  participate  in  the  increase  of  business  due 
to  weather  conditions. 

Demand  for  slack  coal  continues  quite  active, 
the  supply,  however,  being  sufficient  to  meet  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs.  The  larger  sizes  move  more  slowly 
and  it  is  understood  that  in  some  instances  prices 
on  Hocking  lump  and  Pocahontas  are  being- 
shaded  to  hasten  sales. 

Large  quantities  of  coal  are  again  reported  held 
in  railroad  yards  and  sidings  at  Toledo,  although 
shipments  have  been  arriving  with  reasonable 
regularity. 

The  local  market  appears  to  be  well  supplied 
with  anthracite.  Domestic  buyers  are  showing 
fair  interest  but  the  demand  is  less  urgent  than 
might  be  supposed,  in  view  of  the  fears  expressed 
a  few  months  ago  that  there  would  be  such  a 
shortage  of  supply  as  to  cause  hardship  and  suf¬ 
fering  to  many. 

It  is  perhaps  due  to  these  same  reports,  which 
aroused  groundless  anxiety,  that  there  is  not  now 
a  broader  market  for  anthracite.  A  considerable 
number  of  fuel  users,  with  the  determination  to 
take  no  chances  and  influenced  in  part,  also,  by 
the  high  prices  set  on  anthracite  by  retailers,  put 
in  stocks  of  smokeless  coal  or  coke. 

These  substitutes  have  been  used  with  more  or 
less  satisfactory  results  by  persons  who  never 
before  had  bought  anything  but  anthracite  for 
house  heating,  and  they  are  continuing  to  use  tlie 
substitutes  now  that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
over  the  sufficiency  of  the  supply  of  anthracite. 
In  a  good  many  instances  they  probably  will  per¬ 
sist  in  use  of  the  substitutes  in  subsequent  sea¬ 
sons. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows : 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  O.  B. 

VV^est  Virginia  Gas— 

Mines 

Detroit 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

- $1.15@1.25 

$2.55@2.65 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.05@1.15 

2.45(2)2.55 

Slack  . 

Open 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

2-incb  lump  . 

_  1.50 

1.90 

Three-quarter  . 

....  1.25 

2.65 

Mine-run  . 

1.40@2.55 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.50 

Nut  . 

_  1.50 

3.10 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.25 

3.85 

Slack  . 

Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

-  1.15 

2.30 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.05 

2.20 

Slack  . 

Open 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump  . 

_  1.50 

2.65 

Three-quarter  lump . 

_  1.35 

2.40 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.15 

2.30 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Washed  egg  coal . 

1.00 

3.05 

Washed  nut  coal . 

1.75 

2.90 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.50 

3.65 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

1.15 

2.30 

Mine-run  . 

1.05 

2.20 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Lump  . 

2.00 

3.40 

Egg . 

1.75 

3.15 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Open 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump . 

1.10 

2.50 

Mine-run  . 

1.00 

2.40 

Slack  . 

.  Open 

Open 

B.  W.  Parker  of  Parker  Bros.,  retail  dealers, 
will  leave  with  Mrs.  Parker  Saturday  for  a  two 
weeks’  vacation  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Pittmans  &  Dean,  Detroit,  coal  and  ice  dealers, 
have  begun  construction  of  two  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  ice.  Each  will  have 
capacity  for  turning  out  100  tons  a  day  and  will 
cost,  exclusive  of  site,  about  $12,000.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  a  50-ton  plant  that  has  been  in  operation 
two  years. 


Omaha  Market. 


Om.\h.\,  Neb.,  February  13. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — No  suggestion  of  wintry  weather 
has  been  seen  in  this  section  during  the  past 
week,  and  with  the  sun  shining  brightly  every 
day  and  no  snow  in  sight,  the  retailers  are 
having  very  light  sales  while  the  wholesale 
market  is  so  weak  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
an  average  price  on  any  coal.  Buying  in  the 
wholesale  market  continues  to  decrease  and 
there  is  little  sale  for  coal  at  any  price  except 
for  immediate  consumption,  which  in  most 
cases  is  covered  by  contract. 

Anthracite  is  somewhat  in  demand  in  the 
small  sizes,  viz.,  chestnut  and  stove;  however, 
there  is  not  much  available  locally,  especially 
spot  coal. 

The  Illinois  coals  are  selling  at  the  same 
variety  of  prices  prevailing  the  last  few  weeks, 
first  quality  Franklin  county  holding  for  $1.50 
mines,  while  other  district  coal  range  from 
if?!  to  $1.30  and  $1.40  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines. 
Iowa  coal  is  not  moving  in  large  quantities 
into  this  territory,  the  supply  about  balancing 
the  demand. 

Steam  coal  from  the  Kansas  and  Missouri 
fields  is  moving  enough  to  supply  demand,  but 
there  is  little  excess  either  on  this  or  the  nut 
size,  however,  the  service  of  the  railroads  is 
so  good  that  no  shortage  is  noticeable. 

Very  little  Arkansas  coal  has  moved  into 
the  market  lately,  owing  to  the  small  demand, 
due  to  the  warm  weather.  Colorado  and  Wy¬ 
oming  coals  are  now  moving  more  freely  and 
back  orders  are  being  filled. 

Present  prices  are  about  as  follows: 


Franklin  County — 

Mine. 

Omaha. 

6-inch  lump  . 

_ $1.40@1.50 

$3.80@3.90 

6-inch  egg  . 

_  1.40@1.60 

3.80@3.90 

3-inch  nut  . 

Carterville  District — 

_  1.40@1.50 

3.80@3.90 

6-inch  lump  . 

_  1.35 

3.75 

6-inch  egg  . 

_  1.35 

3.75 

3-inch  nut  .  1-35  3.75 

Standard  District — 


G-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

.  1.25 

3.50 

3.50 

.  1.25 

3.50 

Springfield  District — - 
6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

.  1.25 

3.30 

3.30 

.  1.25 

3.30 

Iowa — 

.  1.75 

3.05 

Nut  . 

.  1.50 

2.61 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.60 

2.66 

1.76 

Southern  Kansas — 

.  2.25 

3.60 

^  . 

3.15 

.  1.50 

2.85 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

.  3.75 

6.85 

Broken  sizes  . 

.  4.25 

7.35 

Wyoming — 

.  2.65 

6.65 

Tsliit  ^  . 

6.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  and 

Routt  Counties — 
.  3.00 

6.75 

Nut  1 . 

6.25 

Boston  Coal  Receipts. 


Receipts  of  coal  at  Boston,  in  gross  tons,  for 
January  were  reported  by  James  A.  McKibben, 
secretary  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
as  follows : 


, - Domestic — ^ ^ 

.\nthra-  Bitumin- 
cite  ous 

Alonth  January,  1913 ...  1 87,148  34.5,262 

Same  month  last  year ..  1 20,861  316,776 


Nova 

Scotia 

37,301 

21,450 


Total 

569,801 

459,087 


No.  7J 
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Cincinnati  Trade. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  13. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Purely  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
operators  and  from  the  fact  that  it  concerns  them 
as  men  in  the  same  business,  the  West  Virginia 
strike  situation  has  been  the  big  subject  of 
gossip  among  the  local  trade  this  week.  This  is 
the  gateway  to  the  west  for  most  of  the  coal 
that  is  shipped  in  this  direction  from  the  mines 
of  that  state.  Here  is  the  center  around  which 
most  of  the  financial  matters  and  the  tonnage 
revolve.  Consequently  most  of  the  operators 
and  others  who  are  and  who  form  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  trade  had  various  opinions  to  present  as 
to  the  embroglio  in  the  mountain  state. 

One  big  operator  stated  that  his  opinion  was 
that  Governor  Glasscock  would  at  last  be  forced 
to  take  decisive  action  and  that  when  summary 
punishment  had  been  meted  out  to  the  men  that 
were  responsible  for  the  twenty  lives  that  have 
been  lost  in  the  combats  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  Paint  Creek  section  there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  acts  of  lawlessness  that  has  char¬ 
acterized  the  struggle. 

“Had  a  strike  occurred  in  a  city,”  his  argu¬ 
ment  runs  “a  few  policemen  would  have  put 
an  end  to  the  disturbances  and  a  few  men  would 
be  sent  to  warm  prison  benches.  It  seems  to  me 
that  isolated  populaces  should  be  controlled  just 
as  readily.” 

Of  the  local  trade  itself,  there  has  been  little 
effect  on  supply  because  of  the  situation  east.  In 
Cabin  Creek  territory  local  representatives  say 
that  they  have  received  queries  as  to  a  stoppage 
of  supplies  but  that  they  have  replied  that  all 
orders  and  contracts  will  be  filled. 

So  far  as  local  trade  conditions  go,  the  wintery 
weather  that  has  favored  this  and  the  Ohio 
valley  generally  has  continued  and  indications 
point  to  winter  settling  in  earnest,  though  it 
was  a  long  time  on  the  way. 

Still,  the  cold  weather  has  its  disadvantages 
for  it  has  stopped  navigation  and  none  of  the 
fleets  are  coming  south.  The  flood  was  followed 
by  frost  which  reduced  the  stage  to  a  point  that 
it  was  not  favorable  for  starting  any  of  the 
fleets.  This  will  cause  little  trouble  as  most  of 
the  elevators  stocked  heavily  after  the  high  water 
had  receded  and  it  also  gives  the  accumulation, 
caused  by  the  break  in  the  C.  &  O.  line  at  the 
Gyandotte  bridge,  a  chance  to  be  moved. 

The  local  gas  situation  is  causing  a  little  good 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  coal  men.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  autocratic  of  late  and  has  raised 
its  rates  on  heavy  consumers  of  gas  so  that — well, 
its  cheaper  to  burn  coal.  The  factories  and  the 
furnace  users  who  installed  gas  when  gas  was 
cheap  are  now  all  figuring  how  to  get  their  coal 
burning  apparatus  back  in  place. 

Wagon  dealers  had  a  heavy  week.  With  heavy 
snows  and  icy  pavements  they  could  not  move 
more  than  two-thirds  of  a  load  at  a  time  and 
this  forced  them  to  put  on  extra  help.  One 
fifteen  wagon  dealer  stated  that  he  had  to  put  on 
live  extra  tpms  and  then  he  was  a  couple  of  days 
hack  in  satisfying  his  customers  with  their  orders. 

Prices  have  changed  but  little  this  week,  though 
the  tone  is  firmer  and  the  movement  extraordi¬ 
narily  good.  In  the  steam  lines  apartment  houses 
and  office  buildings  have  made  heavy  demands 
with  the  setting  in  of  freezing  weather,  and  with 
the  already  good  demand  for  this  line,  prices  are 
showing  a  .semblance  of  stiffening.  Contract 
prices  all  show  I'lnnness  braced  up  by  existing 
conditions,  the  reduction  of  stocks  and  the  fact 
that  the  operators  have  a  confidence  in  a  better¬ 
ment  of  trade  for  the  coming  year. 

Quotations  have  been  made  as  follows:  West 
Virginia  splint  lump,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  run-of-mine, 
ninety  cents;  large  lump,  $l.;i5  to  $1.00.  Poca¬ 
hontas  lump  and  egg,  $1.90;  run-of-mine,  $1.25 

<ri  Kn  ' 


Cincinnati  News  Briefs. 

W.  H.  Hall  of  the  Solvay  Process  Company, 
lietroit,  was  a  visitor  this  week. 

T.  In  p'arrell,  general  manager  of  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  Iniel  Company,  paid  the  local  office  a  visit 
this  week. 

W  W  Puckett,  general  manager  of  the  Cabin 
t-reek  Consolidated  Coal  Company,  was  among 
those  who  visited  the  trade. 

Dr.  Oscar  Mezger,  German  consul  at  Cincin- 
nail,  was  ordered  by  his  government  to  invest!- 
pte  the  charges  of  extreme  brutality  against  the 
german  miners  in  the  strike  zone  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  reports  that  little  or  no  brutality  was 
shown  his  fellow  countrymen  by  the  mine  guards. 


Hut  the  consul  takes  the  governor  to  task ;  a  part 
of  his  report  is  as  follows : 

Kuper  Hood,  who  has  had  little  time  to  get 
acquainted  with  his  office  force  of  the  Houston 
Coal  Company  in  the  past  month,  came  back  from 
Chicago  and  immediately  set  sail  for  New  York 
on  business. 

Detectives  of  the  C.  &  O.  railway  are  guarding 
the  tracks  of  their  line  between  Newport  and 
Dayton,  Ky.,  for  coal  thieves.  In  some  instances 
wagons  have  been  backed  up  against  the  cars  in 
the  nighttime  and  tons  of  coal  removed. 

W.  Efferson  and  Chris  Schumacher,  two  coal 
dealers,_  were  arrested  this  week  for  short  weight¬ 
ing  their  coal  sold  by  the  bushel.  Schumacher 
was  fined  in  police  court,  and  the  judge  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  hand  out  severe  punish¬ 
ment  to  any  others  who  came  before  him  on  a 
like  charge.  Efferson  came  through  with  a  valid 
excuse. 

The  coal  carriers  have  abundant  excuses  when 
It  comes  to  shortages  in  cars,  but  a  new  excuse 
came  forth  from  the  Norfolk  &  Western  this 
week  when  it  was  announced  that  a  large  number 
of  their  engines  had  been  ordered  to  the  shops 
for  repairs  and  in  consequence  the  operators 
would  have  to  go  a  little  slow  in  expecting  top 
notch  service. 

_  “The  remarkable  feature  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  attitude  of  the  governor  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  militia,  having  been  sent  out  at  a 
time  when  the  strikers  threatened  serious  revolt, 
have  been  recalled,  and  everybody  is  in  darkness 
as  to  what  will  be  the  next  move  of  those  hun¬ 
dreds  of  armed  strikers.  The  governor  has  the 
absolute  authority  to  disarm  the  miners,  to  re¬ 
move  them  by  force  out  of  the  state,  and  thus 
call  a  halt  to  the  unrest.  Instead,  nothing  what¬ 
ever  seems  to  have  been  done  to  use  the  force, 
which  is  the  only  means  of  settling  with  the  strik¬ 
ers.  This  is  where  I  think  the  governor  made  a 
serious  mistake,  and  I  thoroughly  believe  that  if 
the  state  authorities  had  done  what  they  could 
have  done  the  trouble  would  have  been  at  an  end 
long  ago.” 


Peoria  Market. 


Peoria,  III.,  P'ebruary  13. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  ground  hog  has  made  good  so 
far.  However,  the  average  coal  man  is  e.xpect- 
ing  that  this  primitive  sign  will  prove  a  failure. 
\vhicheyer  way  the  weather  should  turn  out. 
\ou  might  hunt  the  town  over  and  you  could 
hot  find  a  man  that  would  admit  that  he  had 
failed  in  his  weather  prediction.  Each  one  is 
ready  to  lay  all  the  blame  for  poor  business  on 
the  ground  hog  or  the  weather  man. 

Each  salesman  is  thankful  for  the  last  week 
of  really  seasonable  weather.  While  it  has  not 
been  the  means  of  advancing  prices  or  the  cause 
of  any  heavy  orders  being  placed  with  the  whole¬ 
saler,  it  has  helped  the  retailer  to  clean  up  a 
portion  of  the  high  priced  storage  coal.  The 
effect  of  this  will  be  felt  by  the  wholesaler  in 
some  fresh  orders  for  coal  and  also  will  enable 
the  retailer  to  meet  his  account  due  tile  whole¬ 
saler  which,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  are  past 
due. 

The  demand  for  anthracite  coal  continues  to 
decline  although  there  is  but  little  stove  and 
chestnut  on  the  market. 


Peoria  News  Notes. 

E.  C.  Stillfield,  transacted  business  for  C.  W. 
Aloderwell  &  Company  in  .St.  Louis  during  the 
week. 

C.  H.  Crowe,  sales  manager  of  the  Alden  Coal 
Company  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  called  on  the  trade 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

J.  H.  Moran,  A.  L.  Wilcoxson  and  “Jack” 
Valleau,  all  from  the  “Windy  City,”  were  dis¬ 
pensing  the  glad  hand  during  the  week. 

W.  W.  Nicol  of  the  Peoria  Fuel  Company  has 
gone  down  to  Panama  to  inspect  the  big  ditch. 
The  members  of  the  Peoria  Coal  Club  are  ex¬ 
pecting  a  very  interesting  talk  from  “Billy”  at 
the  next  regular  meeting. 


Toledo  Market. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  February  13. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — There  is  some  little  change  no¬ 
ticeable  in  the  demand,  especially  in  domestic 
coal,  which  is  strengthening.  Should  the 
present  cold  weather  continue,  conditions  will 
be  enormously  improved  in  this  vicinity. 
Prices  are  regulated  almost  entirely  by  the 


law  of  supply  and  demand.  A  few  concerns 
claim  to  be  holding  closely  to  the  list,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  coal  is  being  sold  along  the 
lines  of  how  bad  the  seller  wants  to  sell,  and 
how  bad  the  buyer  wants  to  buy.  There  have 
been  practically  no  changes  in  the  list  this 
week.  Both  steam  and  domestic  coal  is  selling 
better  and  there  is  no  complaint  to  speak  of 
relative  to  the  car  situation,  although  a  little 
congestion  is  reported  from  Alichigan  points 
This  has  not  as  yet  effected  the  Toledo 
market. 


Prices  quoted  here  follow: 


Smokeless — 

I-ump  and  egg . 

Toledo. 

Mine-run  . 

Hocking — 

Mine-run  .  <to  on 

Lump  . 

54-inch  lump  . 

Nut  . . . 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg . 

Nut  . .  QOK 

Pomeroy— 

Domestic  lump  . 

Nut  . 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  . 

Kanawha  splint . 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run . 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block.... 
Massillon — 

Lump  . 

Washed  nut . 

Youghiogheny — 

Mine-run  . 

^♦inch  steam  lumn  . 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

1 14 -inch  lump  . 

54-inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Blossburg  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  . 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size . 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  . 

. . 3.45 

^-inch  lumo  . 

lJ4-inch  lumo  . 

Cannel  lumo  . 

Cannel  eecr . 

Ohio  cannel  block . 

Mines. 

$1.86 

1.50@1.25 

1.20 

1.50 

1.40 

1.25 

2.65 

2.25 

1.75 

1.50 

1.75 

1.60 

1.25 
2.00 

2.50 
2.50 

1.25 

1.35 

1.35 
1.25 
1.15 

2.00 

2.00 

1.15 

1.25 

2.35 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 


Eugene  H.  Herr  and  Shank  Brothers  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  both  made  a  bid  for  the  con¬ 
tract  for  furnishing  coal  for  the  Keowee  street 
pumping  station  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  contract 
involving  4,500  tons.  The  bids  of  the  compet¬ 
ing  firms  were  the  same,  so  a  test  is  being 
made  of  the  efficiency  and  quality  of  the  coal 
before  the  contract  will  be  awarded. 


Indianapolis  Market. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Februarv  n.— (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  coal  trade  in  Indiana 
is  about  the  same  as  it  was  last  week.  The 
retailers  are  doing  a  little  better  because  of 
the  lower  temperature  but  their  business  is 
far  below  normal  for  Eebruary.  The  weather 
man  keeps  predicting  a  cold  wave  but  fails 
to  make  good.  Probably  there  is  more  coal 
on  the  tracks  in  Indiana  now  than  at  any  time 
for  a  year  or  more.  The  railroad  commis¬ 
sion  this  week,  at  the  request  of  the  Calora 
Coal  Company_  of  Terre  Haute,  caused  the 
Hig  Four  to  lift  an  embargo  there  against 
•)()0  cars  of  coal.  The  company  maintained 
that  it  was  suffering  for  coal,  but  several 
operators  declare  that  the  embargo  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Terre  Haute  y'ards  are 
glutted  with  loaded  cars  which  the  railroads 
have  not  been  moving  because  the  operators 
have  not  sold  the  coal.  The  railroad  yards 
about  Indianapolis  are  full  of  loaded  cars, 
and  the  result  is  that  mine-run  and  domestic 
are  cheap.  Mine-run  has  been  sold  as  low 
as  ninety  cents  a  ton  lately  where  the  op¬ 
erator  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  it. 
One  operater  stated  today  that  he  heard  of 
twenty  cars  of  domestic  selling  at  a  dollar  a 
ton,  but  of  course  that  was  unusual,  and  the 
coal  was  not  of  the  best  quality.  Screenings 
arc  holding  steady  because  they  are  not  so 
plentiful,  but  mine-run  and  other  grades  are 
soft.  The  indications  are  now  that  there  will 
iu)t  be  much  reaction  during  the  rest  of  the 
winter,  as  there  is  more  coal  on  the  market 
than  there  is  demand.  The  following  prices 
are  being  quoted  by  wholesalers: 


Indiana — 

No.  4  mine-run . 

Nos.  5  and  6  mine-run.  . 
Il4‘inch  steam  lump  ... 

Nut  . . . 

Kgg  . 

.l-inch  domestic  . 

t  and  5-incIi,  domestic.  . . 

No.  4  screenings . 

Nos.  5  and  6  screenings.. 

Brazil  block  . 

No.  1  washed  coal  . 

No.  2  washed  coal  . 

No.  5  mine-run.  Southern 


F.  O.  B. 

Mines 

. $1.00@1.10 

. yo@i.oo 

.  1.20@1.30 

.  1.20@1.30 

.  1.30@1.40 

.  1.30@1.40 

.  1.50@l.fi0 

. 85@  .90 

. 75@  .80 

.  2.00@2.20 

.  2.00 

.  1.75 

Indiana  1.00@1.10 


F.  O.  B. 

Indianapolis 
$1.50@1.C0 
1.40@1.50 
1.70@1.80 
1.70@1.80 
1.80(31.00 
1.80(®1.90 
2.00(32.10 
1.35@1.40 
1.25@1.30 
2.50  @2.70 
2.50 
2.25 
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Denver  Trade. 


Denn-er,  February  13— (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Favorable  weather  for  the  coal  business 
still  continues,  although  there  have  been  a  few 
days  this  week  that  were  somewhat  mild  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  real  winter  elements  that  have 
prevailed  in  this  section  for  almost  three  weeks 
without  interruption.  Colorado  and  Wyoming 
and  western  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Texas  are 
covered  with  a  good  blanket  of  snow,  which  is  a 
constant  incentive  to  buy  coal,  regardless  of  the 
mercury’s  ups  and  downs.  Local  retailers  are  all 
doing  a  good  business  and  most  of  them  are  at 
least  one  day  behind  on  orders  most  of  the  time. 

The  lignite  output  this  week  will  fall  short  of 
last,  due  largely  to  production  in  excess  of  actual 
requirements.  Those  mines  are  now  running 
about  three-fourths  time.  If  present  weather  con¬ 
ditions  continue,  however,  the  surplus  will  soon 
be  eliminated  and  a  full  capacity  production  will 
follow. 

The  bituminous  mines  are  all  making  full  time 
and  several  that  were  behind  on  orders  are  mak¬ 
ing  long  strides  toward  catching  up,  with  Trini¬ 
dad  leading  in  production.  The  lowering  of  the 
discriminating  freight  rates  to  the  South  and 
Southeast  from  Walsenburg  to  a  more  equitable 
basis  as  compared  with  rates  on  shipments  to 
the  same  points  from  Canon  City,  has  already 
produced  an  increase  in  Walsenburg  shipments, 
but  both  districts  are  running  full  capacity. 

The  Routt  county  output  is  larger  this  week 
than  last,  and  cars  for  loading  are  more  plenti¬ 
ful.  Operators  in  that  district  are  hopeful  that 
the  better  supply  will  continue. 

The  heavy  lump  production  for  almost  three 
weeks  has  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  slack  which 
under  ordinary  conditions  would  be  serious.  This 
applies  to  both  grades,  but  more  particularly  to 
lignite.  Prices  are  unchanged,  but  it  is  said  that 
more  is  changing  hands  at  lower  grade  prices 
than  is  sold  for  the  maximum  of  the  range. 

The  country  demand  is  only  fair  this  week,  but 
a  good  volume  of  traffic  is  moving  on  back  orders. 
The  orders  for  present  and  immediate  future  re¬ 
quirements  now  being  placed  are  well  balanced 
as  to  lump  and  nut  sizes. 

Mine  prices  for  lignite  lump  are  unchanged  at 
$2.5.5@2.80;  mine  run,  $1.65@1.7.5. 


Advanced  Rates  Denied. 

Denver,  February  13. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.)— Tihe  Santa  Fe,  Colorado  &  Southern  and 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  railroads  have  been  denied 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  right 
to  charge  thirty-five  cents  more  per  ton  on  coal 
shipments  from  Walsenburg  to  points  in  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  than  they  charge  to  those 
points  on  shipments  from  Canon  City.  They  will, 
however,  be  permitted  to  charge  10  cents  per  ton 
more  for  the  Walsenburg  haul. 

Commissioner  Clements  filed  a  dissenting  opin¬ 
ion  in  which  he  took  the  position  that  there 
should  be  no  difference  of  rates  whatever. 

The  commission  ordered  tariffs  attempting  to 
make  the  discrimination  in  rates  destroyed.  The 
railroads  claimed  that  the  haul  from  Walsenburg 
is  much  more  expensive  than  that  from  Canon 
City,  but  failed  to  impress  the  commission  with 
the*  justice  of  their  position. 


Coal  on  Moffat  Road. 

Den\ter,  Februarv  13. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.)— Contractors  working  on  the  Moffat  road 
extension  twelve  miles  west  of  Steamboat  Springs 
have  uncovered  coal  veins  sufficient  to  last  the 
railroad  for  many  years.  For  a  stretch  of  more 
than  half  a  mile  the  roadbed  is  nothing  but  coal, 
and  the  graders  are  throwing  the  coal  over  the 
dump.  The  veins  run  from  four  to  nine  feet 
thick — a  splendid  bituminous  coal. 

When  the  road  was  graded  between  Oak  Creek 
and  Phippsburg  the  same  conditions  were  encoun¬ 
tered,  but  not  on  so  large  a  scale. 


New  England  Trade. 


Boston,  February  13. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — A  whole  week  of  winter  weather  has 
had  comparatively  little  influence  on  the  local 
wholesale  anthracite  market.  Dealers  in  in¬ 
dependent  coals  are  no  longer  getting  pre¬ 
miums  for  their  offerings.  In  fact  they  often 
take  a  loss  rather  than  carry  the  coal.  For 
instance,  hard  coal  offered  at  Portsmouth  a 
month  or  six  weeks  ’  ago  at  .$8  and  $8.25  a 
ton  along  side  wharf,  can  not  be  obtained  at 
$6.75  a  ton  landed,  or  even  less.  Stove  and 
egg  coal  sold  at  Mystic  Wharf  since  last  re¬ 


ports  at  $5.65,  and  nut  at  $5.90  a  ton.  These 
prices  are  about  ten  cents  a  ton  below  last 
season’s  circular  quotations.  One  dealer 
offered  a  cargo  of  independent  anthracite  this 
week,  but  could  not  sell  it  unless  he  took  a 
loss  of  $1.10  a  ton  on  it. 

The  weakness  of  independent  anthracite 
prices  is  due  to  the  fact  that  big  company 
coal  is  coming  along  very  well  now.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  local  and  nearby  trade  has 
more  than  enough  stock  on  hand  to  carry 
them  over  for  at  least  a  month  or  two,  and 
the  uneasiness  felt  over  the  possible  shortage 
in  the  supply  has  passed.  The  shipments  of 
big  company  coal  in  January  were  6,336,419 
tons,  the  heaviest  ever  made  in  that  month, 
and  local  agents  say  February  will  be  an¬ 
other  record  breaker.  Receipts  of  anthracite  at 
Boston  last  month  w'ere  187,148  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  170,751  tons  in  December,  and 
120,861  tons  in  January,  1912.  Pea  and  other 
small  sizes  of  anthracite  are  in  good  demand 
and  relatively  firmer  than  stove,  egg  or  nut. 
An  independent  dealer  says  that  it  would  cost 
him  ninety-five  cents  a  ton,  by  contract,  for 
a  good  No.  3  buckwheat  at  the  mines,  and 
about  $1.25  a  ton  for  small  lots. 

Retail  dealers  are  doing  a  good  business 
in  anthracite  at  the  reduced  prices  announced 
last  week.  All  of  the  important  companies 
have  a  good  supply  of  hard  coal  on  hand. 
Instead  of  having  a  dozen  or  sixteen  horses 
standing  idle  in  the  stables,  dealers  are  taking- 
on  e.xtra  wagons  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
their  orders.  ]\Iost  of  the  orders  placed  here 
are  for  one  or  two  ton  lots,  and  coming  as 
they  do  so  late  in  the  season,  they  place  the 
retail  dealer  at  some  disadvantage. 

The  receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  Bos¬ 
ton  last  month  were  382,653  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  367,525  tons  in  December,  and 
338,226  tons  in  January,  1912.  The  whole¬ 
sale  soft  coal  market  is  not  nearly  as  steady 
as  it  was  at  last  reports.  A  great  deal  of 
bituminous  has  arrived  here  and  at  other 
points  along  the  coast  and  rail  shipments  have 
increased  noticably.  Naturally  almost  every 
dealer  has  more  or  less  spot  coal  for  sale 
and  this  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  values. 
Contract  orders  are  being  rapidly  filled  and 
stocks  at  storage  points  have  increased.  New 
River  and  Pocahontas  coals  have  recently 
sold  at  Mystic  Wharf  at  $3.90  to  $4.25  a  ton 
f.  o.  b.  cars.  A  month  or  six  weeks  ago  these 
same  grades  brought  $4.50  and  $4.75  a  ton. 
Pocahontas  coal  f.  o.  b.  loading  points  is  in 
good  supply  at  $2.60  to  $2.80  a  ton.  While 
the  range  on  Pennsylvania  bituminous  is  $1.20 
to  $1.75  a  ton  at  the  mines,  most  lots  sold 
recently  have  changed  hands  at  $1.20  to  $1.50, 
or  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  below  prices 
ruling  on  January  1st. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  wholesale 
bituminous  market  is  decrease  in  the  demand 
for  contract  coals.  This  fact  shows_  that 
general  industrial  conditions  in  this  section  of 
the  country  are  slowing  up,  and  if  continued 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  further  reductions 
in  soft  coal  prices.  In  some  quarters  it  is 
felt,  however,  that  the  production  will  be  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  so  as  to  check  any  drastic 
price  cutting.  The  general  impression  here  is 
that  operators  intend  to  make  an  effort  to 
advance  prices  on  April  1st. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  is  firmer, 
but  rates  are  not  actually  higher.  From 
Hampton  Roads  ports  to  Boston  the  general  asking 
rate  remains  at  eighty-five  to  ninety-five  cents, 
while  from  Baltimore  $1  a  ton  is  usually  se¬ 
cured.  The  demand  for  space  is  active  and  as 
loading  conditions  are  much  improved  vessel 
owners  are  making  money. 


Rioting  is  Resumed. 

[Concluded  from  page  15.] 

‘‘With  confidence  in  our  position  and  faith  in 
the  high  character  of  our  principles,  I  feel  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  strike  on  Cabin  and  Paint  Creeks 
will  eventually  be  won,  and  it  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  our  union  will  be  on  the  job,  year  in  and 
year  out,  if  need  be,  until  this  result  is  attained.” 


Miners  Give  Battle. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  February  10th. — Sixteen 
persons  are  dead  and  a  score  wounded  as  the 
result  of  a  battle  today  between  strikers  and 
the  authorities  near  Mucklow,  W.  Va.,  in  the 
Kanawha  coal  strike  district. 

Twelve  of  the  dead  are  strikers  and  four  were 
members  of  the  mine  guards  and  railroad  police. 


Of  the  injured  fifteen  are  said  to  be  strikers  and 
the  others  guards. 

Five  companies  of  state  militia  ordered  out  by 
Gov.  Glasscock  reached  their  destination  tonight 
A  sixth  company  was  ordered  to  proceed  from 
Fayetteville  for  Mucklow.  The  soldiers  in  the 
troubled  zone  scattered  about  and  the  rioting 
ceased. 

The  members  of  the  military  court  which  acted 
during  the  last  two  periods  of  martial  law  left 
tonight  for  the  scene. 

Striking  miners  marching  toward  Mucklow  this 
morning  were  met  in  the  mountains  by  a  posse 
under  Fre,d  Lester,  a  former  captain  of  the  West 
Virginia  national  guard.  A  sharp  engagement 
followed.  A  bookkeeper  and  two  mine  guards 
were  shot  dead.  Seven  strikers  were  killed  and  a 
score  or  more  injured. 

Lester  and  his  men  were  slowly  driven  back, 
fighting  all  the  while.  Reinforcements  from  other 
mine  companies,  railroad  police,  and  deputy 
sheriffs  joined  Lester’s  men,  but  with  little  suc¬ 
cess.  The  miners  steadily  advanced,  pouring  a 
hot  fire  into  the  ranks  of  the  officers. 

Gov.  Glasscock  and  Governor  Elect  Hatfield 
determined  at  a  conference  to  hunt  down  and 
arrest  the  men  who,  it  is  alleged,  have  been 
directing  the  revolutionary  operations  in  the  Cabin 
Creek  and  Paint  Creek  sections  of  the  Kanawha 
coal  field  from  Charleston. 

It  has  been  learned  that  the  striking  miners 
and  their  sympathizers  have  been  receiving  in¬ 
formation  from  what  appeared  to  be  confidential 
sources  in  the  capital  itself,  that  they  have  been 
supplied  with  money,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and 
that  they  were  at  all  times  able  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  authorities  by  retiring  into  the 
mountains  when  any  show  of  force  was  made. 

While  there  is  no  disposition  to  view  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  coal  field  hysterically,  the  military 
and  civil  authorities  are  convinced  that  it  is 
grave. 

All  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  beyond  Paint 
Creek  Junction  have  been  cut  and  the  local  man¬ 
agements  of  the  companies  refuse  to  send  repair¬ 
men  into  the  wild  mountain  country  without  ade¬ 
quate  protection. — Associated  Press  Dispatch. 


American  Coal’s  Invasion. 

The  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  England,  in  its  issue  of  January  31  prints 
the  following: 

“The  ever-increasing  supply  of  American  coal 
for  Mediterranean  use  is  further  shown  this  week 
in  a  contract  fixed  by  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany  under  which  it  will  furnish  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  navy  with  shipments  of  original  Poca¬ 
hontas  coal  until  well  into  the  spring  of  the  year. 
This  contract  follows  up  that  placed  two  or  three 
months  ago  with  the  Italian  steamship  lines  for 
the  delivery  of  Pocahontas  coal  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  company  had  been  using  the  coal 
for  two  years  under  rigid  comparison  with  British 
steam  coal.  It  is  claimed  that  the  original  Poca¬ 
hontas  coal  is  equal  to  the  best  Cardiff  coal  in 
steaming  qualities,  and  as  this  becomes  ap¬ 
preciated  and  consumers  become  accustomed  to 
it,  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a  rapid  increase  of 
consumption  of  the  American  coal  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

“The  Pocahontas  Fuel  Company  already  has 
the  exclusively  supply  to  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  shipping  to  Panama  500,000  tons 
yearly,  and  is  the  largest  contractor  for  the  coal 
used  by  the  Lffiited  States  Navy. 

“The  coal  situation  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
favored  by  the  high  price  of  Welsh  steam  coal. 
There  has  been  an  advance  of  2s  a  ton  on  con¬ 
tracts  within  a  few  weeks.  On  January  3d,  best 
.Admiralties  were  quoted  at  18s,  5d  to  19s;  seconds 
at  17s  9d  to  18s  3d,  and  ordinaries  at  17s  to 
17s  6d.  There  is  every  prospect,  it  is  stated  at 
Cardiff,  of  the  market  prices  of  Welsh  coal  rising 
to  higher  levels  than  was  shown  in  the  boom  of 
1907,  while  at  the  same  time  the  output  of  the 
coal  field  should  be  the  greatest  in  its  history. 
It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  this  year  best 
Admiralty  coals  touch  22s  as  a  consequence  of 
the  exceptional  demand. 

“Meanwhile,  steam  freights  were  fixed  from 
Cardiff  to  Port  Said,  a  6,500-ton  steamer,  at 
11s  6d  January  8,  and  Genoa,  a  3,300-ton  steamer, 
January  10,  at  10s  7J/^d.” 


Wm.  Bush  and  Horace  Deweese,  shot  firers 
in  the  Ft.  Branch  mine,  Gibson  county,  were 
killed  this  week  by  an  explosion  from  a  windy 
shot.  They  had  been  shot  firing  only  a 
month. 
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New  York  Trade. 

The  Market  Moves  Unevenly,  Being  In¬ 
fluenced  by  Cold  Weather  and 
Heavy  Shipments. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
New  York,  February  13. 

The  anthracite  trade  at  New  York  has  had 
both  an  uncertain  and  a  varied  week  as  it 
passed  from  one  condition  to  another  and 
waited  between  times  to  see  what  was  going 
to  happen  next.  The  brisk  weather  had  some 
strengthening  effect  on  the  general  situation, 
but  that  was  not  enough  to  add  that  feeling 
to  the  trade  which  would  make  it  optimistic 
about  the  coming  weeks.  Several  days  this 
week  there  have  been  many  small  orders  in 
the  hands  of  shippers  that  made  them  feel 
encouraged,  but  the  next  day  they  had  coal 
that  went  begging  and  none  would  have  it. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  general  condition 
of  things  is  a  trifle  weaker  than  last  week 
and  that  there  is  more  tonnage  in  the  harbor 
and  at  the  piers  than  is  good  for  the  likely 
demand  at  this  time  or  in  prospect  for  the 
coming  weeks.  The  recent  winter  which  is 
the  first  of  the  season  has  materially  helped 
out  what  looked  like  a  hopeless  situation  a 
week  or  more  ago,  but  it  has  not  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  a  brisk  market  out  of  it  yet. 

It  seems  plain  that  the  premiurn  market 
has  not  yet  returned  and  that  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  move  any  considerable  tonnage  at 
a  price  above  the  company  circulars  at  this 
time.  Those  who  have  coal  in  boats  that  was 
purchased  at  prices  which  require  a  premium 
are  not  expected  to  be  able  to  come  out  on 
their  transactions.  Some  little  coal  was  per¬ 
haps  passed  at  a  price  in  favor  of  the  jobber 
in  cases  where  dealers  were  required  to  have 
a  favored  size  in  a  hurry  and  was  not  accu¬ 
rately  informed  as  to  the  state  of  trade,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  market  here  has  been 
an  entirely  regular  one  with  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  quite  easy  and  one  keeping  up  with  the 
other  quite  well. 

Production  reports  continue  to  show  that  a 
remarkable  feat  is  being  performed  by  the 
men  on  the  producing  end  who  have  encoun¬ 
tered  many  difficulties  this  year  in  their  efforts 
to  bring  out  record  tonnage  to  make  up  for 
that  lost  during  the  strike  of  last  spring.  That 
they  have  done  so  is  best  shown  by  the  rail¬ 
road  reports  of  coal  moved  during  each  month. 
The  report  for  January  shows  that  more  coal 
was  sent  to  the  markets  than  was  ever  shipped 
in  the  same  month  of  any  preceding  year  by 
more  than  a  half  million  tons,  the  increase 
aver  January,  1912,  being  572,723  tons.  The 
total  tonnage  of  all  roads  was  0,336,419  tons,  a 
remarkable  showing  in  view  of  the  many  local 
strikes  and  labor  troubles  that  interfered  with 
production  during  the  past  month.  Movement 
an  the  roads  has  been  very  satisfactory  up  to 
late  and  only  cars  routed  west  are  said  to  be 
jcarce  in  the  anthracite  regions. 

With  the  dealers  there  is  a  much  more  satis- 
actory  condition  than'  has  prevailed  lately  be- 
ause  of  the  increased  demand  from  the  con- 
umer  caused  by  the  colder  weather  that  has 
leen  constant  during  the  week.  Should  such  a 
wntry  season  continue  for  a  week  or  two 
mger  the  dealer  will  have  enjoyed  one  of 
he  best  February  sales  records  in  his  history. 

IS  the  weather  has  been  cold  without  snow 
r  sleet  to  make  the  streets  impassable  and 
mpede  deliveries  and  dealer  has  been  able  to 
love  sorne  good  tonnages  to  his  customers 

I  good  time.  A  continuation  of  this  condi- 
lon  will  deplete  the  stocks  of  dealers  and 
ring  them  actively  into  the  buying  markets 
s  they  are  now  taking  on  only  what  they 
xpect  to  require  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  in 
nticipation  of  the  cut  in  circular  prices.  The 
ast  week  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the 
lost  satisfactory  from  the  dealer’s  point  of 
lew  and  closely  approaches  the  ideal  of  many 
f  them. 

There  continues  to  be  a  dullness  about  the 
eam_  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  that  has  hung 
it  for  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year. 

II  shippers  are  avoiding  the  movement  of  the 
jckwheats  so  far  as  possible  and  such  as 
lip  it  realize  that  they  must  be  prepared  to 
ake  a  concession  to  dispose  of  it.  One  is 
cky  if  that  concession  is  only  ten  cents  be- 
w  the  circular  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of 
jlling  and  phone  communication  to  find"  the 
lyer.  in  a  position  to  receive  the  steam  size 
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at  any  ligure.  All  three  buckwheat  coals  have 
l;een  sadly  out  of  the  market  for  some  time 
and  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  producers  would 
welcome  some  suggestion  of  a  new  market  or 
means  of  marketing  this  commodity. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

Bituminous  trade  in  and  about  New  York 
harbor  has  by  .no  means  improved  during  the 
past  week  and  seems  to  have  no  immediate 
prospect  of  getting  better  at  the  moment, 
there  is  so  much  _  coal  at  the  piers  that 
demurrage  is  overtaking  much  of  it  and  caus¬ 
ing  the  coal  men  to  rush  for  cover  Some 
very  low  prices  were  heard  of  this  week  and 
It  was  stated  in  one  case  that  as  low  as  $2  55 
had  been  accepted  for  a  fair  grade  of  coal 
which  was  caught  and  had  to  be  moved.  An¬ 
other  joblier  had  a  varied  assortment  of  coals, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  that  he  would  sell 
at  $2.65  to  the  first  buyer  that  showed  up  on 
.T  uesday.  The  buyer  seemed  slow  to  make 
inquiry,  however,  and  coal  men  here  were 
worried  greatly  about  this  necessary  person 
who  has  grown  so  reluctant  about  calling 
them  up.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  in¬ 
quiry  and  the  selling  end  has  gone  in  search 
or  the  demand  in  every  instance  where  a 
sale  has  been  noted. 

Coal  nien  have,  of  course,  been  looking  for 
the  optimistic_  side  of  the  situation  and  some 
look  to  the  impending  strike  of  locomotive 
firemen  as  a  likely  scare  that  will  cause  buy¬ 
ers  to  rush  into  the  market  to  cover  their  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  few  weeks  at  least.  The 
strike  situation  today  seems  to  be  a  grave  pos- 
sibility  and  if  it  should  materialize  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  source  of  worry  to  buyers  who 
are  holding  off  expecting  the  market  to  drift 
Mong  m  their  favor  for  some  time  to  come. 
Others  find  a  promising  aspect  in  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  an  English  strike,  which  our  best  ad¬ 
vices  would  indicate  is  inevitable  and  will  tie 
up  all  of  the  British  mines  for  a  considerable 
period  and  cause  a  worldwide  demand  for 
American  coals  during  that  period.  Such  an 
extension  of  our  markets  even  for  a  time 
only  would  greatly  relieve  the  situation  at 
home  and  improve  prices  greatly  both  during 
the  spring  and  over  the  year  as  a  result  of 
the  effect  on  contracts  made  in  April. 

Car  shortages  have  been  reported  from 
many  sections  and  the  production  of  coal  on 
all  lines  has  been  curtailed  by  this  condition 
as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  labor,  which  is 
recognized  as  a  real  shortage  now.  There 
has  been  little  coal  bought  at  the  mines,  so 
that  quotations  in  the  regions  have  become 
uncertain,  and  instead  of  naming  the  figure, 
as  has  been  done  all  winter,  the  operator  now 
takes  an  offer  from  the  selling  and  makes  his 
trade  from  that  standpoint.  These  offers  are 
often  unsatisfactory  at  the  start  and  some  pro¬ 
ducers  have  curtailed  production  because  they 
could  not  secure  satisfactory  offers. 

A  comparative  quotations  of  prices  is  very 
difficult,  as  some  wholesalers  are  offering  al¬ 
most  anything  the  buyer  wants  at  a  flat  fig¬ 
ure.  This  condition  will  surely  be  improved 
by  some  natural  or  exceptional  condition,  as 
the  drops  seems  to  have  been  premature  and 
may  look  to  one  of  the  two  chances  named 
above  to  rescue  the  soft  coal  situation. 

N.  Y.  F.  o.  B. 
Harbor.  Mines. 
,$3.00  $1.50 

.  3.90  1.35 

3.85  1.30 

.  3.30  1.60 

3.95  1.40 

.  3.00  1,45 

3.85  1.30 

3.00  1.50 

3.85  1.30 

3.30  3.10 

3.80  1.15 

3.85  1.25 

3.90  1.25 

.80 


Somerset  County — 

Best  grades  . 

Medium  grades  . 

Ordinary  . 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein . 

Cheaper  grades  . 

Clearfield  County — 

Best  grade  . 

Ordinary  grades  . 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  . 

Medium  grade  . 

Maryland — ■ 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein 
West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  . 

Best  gas,  54 •inch  lump.  . 
Best  grade,  run-of-mine 
Gas  slack  . 


Buffalo  Market. 


Buffalo,  February  \Z.— {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Had  anyone  predicted  in  December  that 
the  anthracite  and  bituminous  markets  would  lie 
in  the  condition  they  are  found  today,  he  would 
have  been  laughed  at  and  called  an  ignorannis, 
so  far  as  judging  market  conditions  of  the  future 
was  concerned.  In  both  brandies  of  the  trade 
there  is  an  easiness  that  a  month  ago,  when  coal  ' 
was  being  bought  at  a  heavy  premium,  would 
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have  been  deemed  impossible.  Notwithstanding 
the  embargo  in  force  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  made 
necessary  by  the  yard  congestion  across  the  river, 
consumeis  in  the  Dominion  are  in  no  apparent 
danger  of  a  shortage.  As  reported  last  week, 
agents  of  the  local  dealers  who  have  been  seeking 
a  market  m  Canada  for  some  of  the  superfluous 
stocks  of  bituminous,  which  were  bought  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  an  imperative  demand  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  cold  weather,  are  returning  with  prac- 
tically  blank  order  sheets.  About  the  same  con¬ 
dition  maii^tains  with  respect  to  anthracite.  There 
IS  no  rush  of  business  and  sales  agents  are  hav¬ 
ing  no  trouble  in  supplying  their  eustomers  with 
reasonable  promptness. 

In  the  loeal  retail  trade,  notwithstanding  the 
low  temperature  which  has  prevailed  during  the 
past  week  or  ten  days,  there  is  less  business  than 
is  usually  the  case  at  this  season.  Next  month  of 
course  the  discount  period  will  have  some  influ¬ 
ence  m  lessening  orders,  but  February  is  usually 
a  lively  month  for  the  dealer.  But,  as  before 
noted,  conditions  all  along  the  line  are  peculiar, 
if  not  unprecedented,  and  even  should  the  cold 
weather  continue  for  a  considerable  period,  all 
danger  of  a  shortage  in  supply  appears  to  have 
been  removed. 

Marine  men  are  already  predicting  a  late  open¬ 
ing  of  navigation,  for  this  week,  for  the  first 
tune  this  winter,  ice-cutters  are  finding  ice  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  cut.  They  argue  that  we 
must  have  about  so_  much  cold  weather  anyway, 
and  expect  that  it  will  be  late  this  year  before  the 
lakes  become  navigable.  If  this  proves  true, 
doubtless  the  effect  will  be  severely  felt  in  the 
northwest,  where  last  fall’s  stock  was  not  as  large 
as  usual.  Bituminous  dealers  declare  that  no 
liasic  price  can  be  given  at  this  time.  Pittsburgh 
representatives  have  been  in  town  offering  Pitts¬ 
burgh  stock  as  low  as  $1.10  at  the  mines.  This 
however,  it  may  be  stated,  is  for  coal  already’ 
oaded  and  it  is  not  believed  that  stock  could  be 
had  af  anywhere  near  that  price  delivered  a 
month  hence.  _A  cash  customer  can  buy  now  for 
almost  any  price  he  chooses  to  offer. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


Baltimore,  February  13. —  (Special  Correspond- 
1  rather  flat  week  in  the  trade  and 

added  difficulties  of  car  movement  have  been  the 
moie  recent  features  of  the  coal  business.  De¬ 
mand  IS  not  any  too  brisk,  and  a  number  of  large 
concerns  here  are  doing  very  little  business  above 
their  contract  obligations. 

The  producing  end  of  the  trade  continues  to 
otter  cheap  fuel  to  the  middlemen.  In  this  regard 
Pennsylvania  steam  coals  were  procurable  at  the 
mines  around  $1.10,  while  in  the  gas  coal  districts 
prices  ranged  from  90  to  95  cents. 

In  car  supply  the  trade  found  a  barrier.  There 
were  times  during  the  past  week  in  both  the 
bomerset  and  hairmont  regions  when  some  large 
mines  were  practically  idle.  The  car  supply  in 
this  territory^  was  probably  not  much  above  one- 
third  of  maximum. 

The  smne  listless  demand  that  characterized  the 
soft  coal  trade  was  also  tacked  to  the  anthracite 
business.  Household  call  showed  a  noticeable 
tailing  off,  the  mam  strength  being  in  steaming 
sizes.  I  hose  in  the  trade  here  have  now  settled 
to  the  lielief  that  the  lialance  of  the  winter  will 
he  one  of  but  fair  demand. 

There  was  enougli  fuel  at  tide  of  all  kinds  to 
meet  immediate  demands.  There  was  no  exeess 
for  the  most  part  at  the  piers,  as  vessel  movement 
was  prompt.  Charters  remained  steady. 


Baltimore  Trade  Briefs. 

"Yincent  E.  Gocke,  of  Clarksburg,  was  also  here 
to  attend  to  some  tidewater  shipments. 

.N.  J.  Haslett,  of  the  Henderson  Coal  Co.,  of 
1  ittsburgh,  was  a  visitor  here  the  past  week. 

■VV.  M.  Baumgartner,  brother  of  J.  Hampton 
Baumgartner,  press  representative  of  the  B.  & 
().  R.  R.,  has  been  named  secretary  to  W.  N. 
Mitchell,  commercial  freight  agent  of  the  road 
for  southern  territory. 

The  trade  here  is  taking  with  a  grain  of  salt 
the  stories  emanating  from  Kentucky  that  the 
group  of  representatives  of  English  capital  have 
acquired  options  on  coal  lands  sufficient  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  vast  tonnage  to  the  Cambria  and  other  coa! 
syndicates  of  the  British  Isles.  D.  A.'  Thomas 
and  two  eompanions  are  now  in  the  eastern  coal 
fields,  but  the  most  that  is  expected  is  a  contract 
to  cover  considerable  shipments  abroad  in  the 
event  that  the  English  and  Welsh  miners  go  out 
next  March,  as  threatened. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

Anthracite  Trade  Is  in  a  Healthy  Con¬ 
dition  Due  to  Colder  Weather — 
Bituminous  Demand  Is  Light. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamonh, 

1400  Land  Title  Building, 

Philadelphia,  February  Kb 

Anthracite  markets  in  Philadelphia  have  been 
very  healthfully  improved  by  the  cold  days 
that  have  prevailed  steadily  for  the  last  week 
which  have  caused  the  consumption  to  increase 
and  resulted  in  a  much  better  movement  by 
retailers.  The  weather  has  also  been  such  as 
to  permit  of  easy  deliveries  and  retailers  have 
moved  a  considerable  tonnage  on  new  orders. 
It  has  undoubtedly  saved  a  very  dull  condition 
that  would  have  demoralized  the  state  of  an¬ 
thracite  prices  here,  and  a  continuance  of  this 
real  winter  will  assure  Philadelphia  hard  coal 
men  of  a  very  satisfactory  trade  for  the  next 
month  or  six  weeks.  Naturally  dealers  had 
begun  to  retrench  in  their  buying,  and  were 
inclined  to  carry  in  stock  a  very  small  tonnage 
against  the  time  when  the  prices  are  reduced 
and  the  April  circulars  put  into  effect,  but  the 
arrival  of  wintry  weather  and  increased  con¬ 
sumption  saved  the  situation  to  the  great  satis¬ 
faction  of  shippers.  The  situation  is,  of  course, 
not  a  very  active  one,  but  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  improvement  over  last  week  and  even 
egg  coal,  which  was  selling  off,  has  likely  re¬ 
turned  to  the  circular.  Other  sizes  are  just 
about  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of  the 
market  and  the  situation  is  altogether  quite 
easy.  With  some  of  the  smaller  producers 
the  demands  of  their  customers  was  causing 
some  rush  to  deliver  the  tonnage  required 
and  their  offices  presented  a  busy  sight.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  sales  were  at  the  circular  with  the 
exception  of  the  steam  sizes,  which  are  in  no 
healthier  condition  than  they  have  been  during 
the  winter. 

The  bituminous  situation  here  has  not  im¬ 
proved.  though  it  is  not  much  worse  than  last 
week,  because  the  dullness  seems  to  indicate 
that  there  is  not  enough  demand  to  make  much 
change  in  the  market  one  way  or  the  other. 
There  has  been  little  coal  shipped  because  of 
the  absence  of  orders,  so  that  the  coal  at  the 
liiers  is  that  which  was  shipped  last  week  and 
some  of  it  is  approaching  demurrage.  The 
better  grades  of  coal,  however,  should  not  be 
included  in  this  suspension  of  activities,  as  it 
has  been  observed  that  large  tonnages  of  good 
grades  are  coming  forward  to  consumers  on 
contracts  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  con¬ 
sumers.  As  this  market  has  rapidly  become  a 
contract  market  in  the  last  few  years,  the 
consumers  who  are  in  the  spot  markets  are 
limited  to  the  railroads,  cement  mills,  and  a 
few  industrial  consumers,  but  these  are  now 
out  of  the  market  for  the  moment,  and  rest¬ 
ing  easy  in  the  prospect  of  getting  all  the 
coal  they  want  from  day  to  day  at  the  pier, 
on  prices  they  can  almost  name  at  their  own 
pleasure. 

The  supply  of  cars  on  both  Pennsylvania 
and  B.  &  O.,  which  had  shown  marked  im¬ 
provement  up  to  this  week,  has  again  fallen 
off.  and  some  shippers  report  that  they  had 
little  better  than  forty  per  cent  supply  on  Mon¬ 
day  when  cars  are  ordinarily  more  plentiful 
than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  In  spite 
of  this  interference  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
any  quarter  so  far  as  we  could  learn  in  keeping 
up  with  orders.  Weather  conditions  are  ideal 
for  coal  production  in  most  sections  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  places  where  the  water 
supply  is  not  very  abundant  and  freezing 
causes  a  shutdown  now  and  then. 

On  this  market  the  quotations  of  various 
coals  cover  a  wide  range  of  prices  in  which 
Clearfield  coals  have  not  gotten  above  $1.25 
this  week  and  have  not  gone  below  $1.15  in 
any  case  reported.  Fairmont  run  of  mine 
prices  are  about  ninety  cents  and  slack  stands 
at  the  same  figure.  Somerset  coals  are  likely 
not  worth  more  than  $1.10  and  poorer  grades 
of  coal  are  keeping  out  of  the  market  for  the 
time  being  in  order  to  save  themselves  the 
embarrassment  of  taking  ridiculous  prices  after 
the  recent  periods  of  good  prices  they  have 
enjoyed.  Coke  is  in  a  very  dull  condition  and 
one  sales  agent  declares  he  cannot  give  away 
his  West  Virginia  coke. 

Coal  freio'ht  rates  remain  firm,  with  the 
following  prices  quoted  from  this  port;  To 
Boston,  seventy  to  ninety  cents:  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $1.25;  to  Portland,  $1.25;  to  Searsport, 


$1.75,  and  to  Sound  points,  seventy-five  to 
ninety  cents. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

H.  B.  Cornog  went  to  New  York  on  gas 
coal  business  Monday. 

G.  G.  Smith,  of  Carty  &  Smith,  made  an 
up-state  trip  this  week. 

Black  Oak  Coal  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  Harrisburg,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000. 

E.  G.  Carlisle,  of  the  Blair-Parke  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  visited  New  York  coal  buyers 
the  first  of  the  week. 

W.  W.  Rickard,  Jr.,  representing  Smith, 
Lineaweaver  &  Co.  in  the  Reading  territory 
came  in  for  instructions  Monday. 

H.  B.  Cortright,  of  Cortright  Coal  Company, 
has  returned  from  an  outing  at  one  of  his 
clubs  on  Silver  Lake,  Pike  county.  Pa. 

A.  C.  Dodson  and  T.  M.  Dodson,  of  Weston, 
Dodson  &  Co.,  Bethlehem,  were  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  office  the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

J.  J.  Tierney,  president  of  the  Tierney  Coal 
Company,  went  to  Roanoke,  W.  Va.,  this  week 
to  arrange  for  railroad  connections  and  other 
final  preparations  for  commencing  operations 
at  the  new  mines. 

A  Pennsylvania  charter  was  issued  to  J.  K. 
Dimmick  &  Co.  this  week  for  an  authorized 
capital  of  $100,000,  to  deal  in  iron,  coal  and 
coke.  The  style  of  the  firm  name  is  to  be 
J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Canal  Company,  the  Summit  Branch 
Mining  Company,  and  the  Mineral  Railroad  & 
Mining  Company,  elected  the  retiring  directors 
and  officers  at  their  annual  meetings  this 
week. 

Henry  Myers,  of  iMinersville,  Pa.,  was  in 
Philadelphia  Alonday  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  Smith,  Lineaweaver  &  Co., 
and  left  the  same  day  for  Clearfield  to  attend 
to  the  bituminous  affairs  of  this  compan>- 
there. 

E.  A.  Ward,  who  is  now  engaged  in  a  brok¬ 
erage  business  in  bituminous  coals  about  New 
York,  was  in  Philadelphia  last  Friday,  after 
a  trip  through  Clearfield  regions,  where  he 
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opened  negotiations  for  some  coals  which  he 
will  handle  exclusively  in  New  York. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  engineers  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  have  com¬ 
pleted  plans  for  sinking  a  new  shaft  at  Ster¬ 
ling  Colliery  and  a  new  slope  at  North  Frank¬ 
lin  Colliery,  which  will  open  several  new 
sources  of  supply  and  increase  the  tonnages 
at  these  points  greatly. 

The  next  smoker  and  vaudeville  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Breaker  Order  Kokoal  will  be  held 
at  the  usual  place,  the  Columbia  Club,  corner 
of  Broad  and  Oxford  streets,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  February  19,  when  the  committee 
promises  to  put  on  a  show  of  a  decidedly  un¬ 
usual  character.  These  affairs  have  always 
been  highly  successful  and  those  who  have 
missed  them  previously  will  do  w’ell  to  attend 
this  time. 

A  leading  Philadelphia  coal  dealer  hands  us 
the  following  letter,  with  the  comment  that 
it  seems  to  be  humorous  as  well  as  to  fit  in 
the  situation  as  it  is  really  so  true  of  some 
of  the  coal  he  is  receiving;  “Gentlemen:  The 
coal  delivered  by  vou  to  my  house  as  per  in¬ 
closed  bill  is  the  poorest,  most  miserable,  rot- 
tenest  stuff  I  ever  put  in  my  furnace.  This 
must  be  the  famous  ‘Pancake’  coal — if  it 
doesn’t  burn  on  one  side — turn  it  over;  or 
maybe  it  is  the  ‘Asbestos’  brand!  If  Hell  is 
full  of  this  coal  I  have  no  fear.  With  best 
hopes,  I  am  very  truly  yours.” 


H.  H.  Lineaweaver  of  Smith,  Lineaweaver 
&  Co.  states  that  their  Girard  Mammoth 
Breaker  has  developed  a  tonnage  of  over  six 
hundred  tons  during  the  short  time  it  has 
been  in  operation  and  is  rapidly  catching  its 
stride  so  that  it  is  soon  expected  to  be  in  the 
fifteen  hundred  class  and  when  required  can. 
deliver  two  thousand  tons  a  day.  This  is  one 
of  the  fine  plants  of  the  anthracite  regions  and 
produces  one  of  the  highest  qualities  in  hard 
coals. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  February  13. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Cold  weather  has  given  the  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  new  life  to  this  market.  Business  in 
practically  every  branch  of  the  coal  trade  here 
shows  increased  volume  over  preceding  weeks, 
and  both  operators  and  jobbers  feel  encouraged. 
The  winter  is  now  expected  to  wind  up  with  such 
volume  as  will  give  the  season  a  better  average 
than  was  anticipated  during  January.  Shipping 
facilities  have  met  the  revival  of  business  during 
the  last  week,  and  there  has  been  a  good  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  from  the  mines.  Operations  are  of 
larger  percentages  than  in  the  week  preceding. 

Domestic  business  has  come  to  life  with  a  rush 
of  orders  from  dealers  who  report  that  they  have 
been  swamped  with  the  demands  of  consumers. 
Two  weeks  ago  it  was  said  that  most  domestic 
dealers  buying  through  this  market  were  well 
stocked,  and  would  probably  not  be  in  the  market 
again  this  season.  That  opinion  expressed  by 
representative  operators  was  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  winter  would  continue  mild.  With  the 
lowering  thermometer,  natural  gas  gave  out  in 
many  places  and  this  worked  to  the  advantage  of 
the  domestic  coal  business.  Added  to  this,  labor 
difficulties  in  West  Virginia  have  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  this  market.  During  the  present 
week,  domestic  coal  orders  have  been  of  increas¬ 
ing  volume,  and  many  shippers  believe  that  with 
another  week  of  real  winter  weather  the  averages 
will  be  considerably  above  normal. 

Steam  business  has  held  up  well  and  in  fact 
has  been  stimulated  to  somewhat  larger  volume 
by  the  colder  weather.  Movement  in  this  branch  of 
the  trade  has  been  steady  and  has  had  the  effect 
of  strengthening  up  the  prices  of  steam  grades. 

number  of  shipping  concerns  have  reported  that 
they  filled  up  so  well  on  steam  contracts  during 
the  past  several  weeks  that  they  are  not  now  in  a 
position  to  handle  the  domestic  business  being 
offered  and  make  the  deliveries  required. 

Prices  have  been  fairly  well  maintained  during 
the  week  with  some  concessions  reported  on  cer¬ 
tain  grades.  Generally  viewed,  hciwever,  the 
price  situation  exhibits  greater  strength  than  since 
the  first  of  the  year.  It  is  believed  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  has  been  reached  on  the  leading  grades  and 
that  during  the  coming  several  weeks  the  ten¬ 
dency  will  again  be  upward. 


Thick  Vein  Hocking — 
3-inch  lump  . 

Columbus. 

2.25  $ 

Mines. 

1.60 

Il4*jnch  lump  . 

2.15 

1.50 

^-inch  lump  . 

1.95 

1.30 

Mine-run  .  .  ! . 

1.85 

1.20 

Egg  . 

1.90 

1.25 

Domestic  nut  . 

1.90 

1.25 

Nnt,  pea  and  slack . 

1.75 

1.10 

Coarse  slack  . 

1.65 

1.00 

Washed  Coals — 

Cobble  . 

2.55 

1.90 

Stove  . ) .  . 

2.40 

1.75 

Pomeroy — 

3  and  3-inch  lump  . 

2.30 

1.65 

Mine-run  . 

1.90 

1.25 

Nut,  pea  and  slack  . 

1.75 

1.10 

Kanawha  Gas — 

l!4-inch  lump  . 

1.90 

1.25 

Mine-run  . 

1.65 

1.00 

Kanawha  Splint — 

2  inch  lump  . 

2.55 

.1 .65 

i^-inch  lump  . 

2.20 

1.30 

Mine-run  . 

2.05 

1.15 

Egg  . 

2.25 

1.35 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

1.90 

I.OO 

N.  &  W.  White  Ash— 

3-inch  lump  . 

2.65 

1.75 

m-inch  lump . 

2.50 

1.60 

Egg  . 

2.15 

1.25 

Washed  Coals — 

Egg  . 

2.65 

1.75 

Nut  . 

2.65 

1.75 

Youghiogheny — 

Iki-inch  lump . 

2.65 

1.75 

ki-inch  lump  . 

2.50  1.35@1.6,5 

Slack  . 1 . 

2.00 

1.00 

Columbus 

P.  A.  Coen,  of  the 

News 

Rail  and 

Notes. 

River  Coal 

Com- 

pany.  Toledo,  was  in 

the 

Columbus  market  last 

week. 

II.  H.  Ileiner,  president  of  the  Maynard  Coal 
Company,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Chicago. 

Hey  wood  Kendall,  of  the  Kendall  Coal  Mining 
Company,  Cleveland,  was  here  on  business  during 
the  last  week. 

W.  A.  Gosline,  of  the  Gosline  Coal  Company, 
Toledo,  was  a  business  visitor  in  this  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week. 

B.  F.  Nigh,  secretary  of  the  Michigan-Ohio- 
Indiana  Coal  Association,  has  returned  from  a 
business  trip  to  Toledo  and  Detroit. 

The  Colonial  Coal  and  Supply  Company  of 
L.olumbus  has  brought  action  before  the  Ohio 


public  service  commission  to  collect  $15.70  alleged 
to  be  due  from  the  Hocking  Valley  and  Eric 
Railroads  for  short  weight  on  a  car  of  coal 
■'hipped  from  the  Pomeroy  district  to  Lima. 

Incorporation  papers  have  been  filed  here  for 
the  Fulton  Pit  Car  Company,  of  Canal  Fulton, 
which  will  have  a  capitalization  of  $100,000.  The 
company  is  organized  to  manufacture  coal  mine 
cars.  The  organizers  are  E.  J.  Nichler.  E.  E. 
.Shilling,  C.  .A.  Vanderhoof.  .\.  H.  AIcFadden  and 
George  Eellmetb. 

The  Kilbourne  and  Jacobs  Alanufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  made  a  notable  financial  statement  at  their, 
annual  meeting  recently  held.  It  was  shown  that 
business  had  made  a  large  increase  and  the  com¬ 
pany  had  doubled  its  plant  capacity  during  the 
last  year.  The  former  officers  and  directors  of 
the  company  were  re-elected. 

Secretary  B.  F.  Nigh,  of  the  Michigan-Ohio- 
Indiana  Coal  Association,  has  announced  the 
dates  for  the  annual  meeting  of  that  organization 
as  June  17,  18  and  10.  At  the  Eort  Wayne  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  officers  of  the  association  last  week 


Cedar  Point  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the 
annual  meeting.  The  committee  on  arrangements 
is  composed  of  J.  A.  Ballard,  of  the  Semmet- 
.Solvay  Coal  Company,  Detroit;  H.  J.  Ileywood, 
treasurer  of  the  AI-O-I  with  the  W.  A.  Gosline 
■Coal  Company,  Toledo,  and  B.  F.  Nigh,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association.  .An  invitation  has  been 
extended  to  the  KoKoals  to  hold  their  annual ' 
meeting  at  Cedar  Point  on  the  same  dates. 


Hfly  Strsw 

Write  us  for  prices  delivCTed  youf  sta¬ 
tions /Have  shipping  pcnnts  in  Ohio, 

Q  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
|f  consin.. .  Can  ship  ./ou  from  nearest 
,  point,  therefore  can  qud'te  lowest  price. 

V^4;,Write  today,  and  we‘  will  quote  you* 
i-'  ^ ./our  prices,  ahd  also  put  your  name  on 
'■  ‘our  quoting  list  and^  keep  you^osted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Metropolitan  Coal  Co.  has  one  had  of  our  trucks  in  service  with  the  most 
gratifying  results. 

Prompt  Delivery 

Certainty  of  prompt  delivery  is  specially  important  in 
the  coal  business.  Proper  truck  equipment  gives  your 
delivery  service  the  flexibility  to  meet  any  demand  eco¬ 
nomically.  A  truck  will  work  any  number  of  hours  in 
any  kind  of  weather,  and  go  any  distance — will  do  as 
much  work  as  three  to  five  two-horse  wagons,  do  it  better, 
and  not  cost  so  much. 


“Leading  gasoline  trucks  of  the  world’’ 


Proved  by 
10  years  of 
real  service 


Macks  SaurerS  Hewitt 

Built  in  nine  sizes — load  capacities:  1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6H.  aud  10  tons 

— have  shown  themselves  the  best  investments  by  actual 
service.  There  are  three  types  of  chassis,  nine  sizes,  and 
full  variety  of  bodies,  built  in  our  own  plant. 

We  have  three  distinct  styles  of  body  specially  suitable 
for  the  use  of  coal  dealers — one  with  dumping  mechanism 
operated  by  the  engine.  Altogether,  200  of  our  trucks, 
in  all  sizes  from  2  to  10  tons,  are  in  the  service  of  40 
coal  dealers,  and  we  have  steady  reorders. 

You  can  be  sure  of  prompt  delivery  year  in  and  year 
out  by  using  the  trucks  which  have  been  proved  by  years 
of  service. 

Call  or  write  for  data. 

International  Motor  Company 

General  Offices:  Broadway  and  57th,  New  York 
Works:  Allentown,  Pa.:  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Sales  and  Service  Stations;  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Cleveland.  Cincinnati, 
Buffalo.  Baltimore,  Newark.  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis.  Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  Denver, 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  other  large  cities. 

Canadian  Sales  Agents,  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal 
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Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top. 

The  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun¬ 
tain  Railroad  &  Coal  Company  issues 
the  following  statement  of  the  amount 
of  coal  transported  over  the  road  for 
the  week  ending  February  8th,  and  pre¬ 
viously  during  the  year: 

Broad  Cumber- 


Top  land  Total 

Week  Feb.  8,  1913...  20,994  6.617  27,612 

Cor.  week  in  1912...  20,852  12,920  33,772 

Total  for  year  1913.  .127,192  50,568  177,760 

Co-,  period  in  1912..  96,361  62,722  159,084 

Total  for  week .  27,612 

Decrease  for  week  .  6,160 

Total  amount  shipped  to  date .  177,760 

Increase  to  date  .  18,676 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  report  as  follows 
under  date  of  February  10 : 

The  only  reported  charter  for  export 
coal  during  the  past  week  was  the  fix¬ 
ture  of  steamer  “Progreso,”  1,095  tons 
net  register  from  Baltimore  to  Mar¬ 
tinique,  at  $3.  Conditions  in  the  freight 
market  remain  practically  the  same. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by 


THE  BEACK  DIAMOND, 


[February 


steamer  as  follows:  $1.75  to  $1.85  to 
Havana ;  $2.25  to  $2.35  to  Cardenas  or 
Sagua;  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  Cienfuegos; 
$2.40  to  $2.60  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trini¬ 
dad;  $2.25  to  $2.50  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.75 
to  $2  to  St.  Thomas;  $2.40  to  $2.60  to 
Barbados ;  $2  to  $2.20  to  Kingston 
(small  boats  $2.15  to  $2.25  to  Kings¬ 
ton)  ;  $1.60  to  $1.75  and  p.  c.  to  Cura¬ 
cao;  $2.15  to  $2.25  to  Santiago;  $2.15  to 
$2.25  to  Guantanamo ;  $3.25  to  $3.75  to 
Demerara;  $2  to  $2.25  to  Bermuda; 
$2.25  to  $2.50  to  Vera  Cruz  or  Tam- ' 
pico;  19s.  6d.  to  20s.  6d.  to  Rio;  18s.  6d. 
to  19s.  6d.  to  Buenos  Ayres;  18s.  to  20s. 
to  a  direct  port  in  the  Mediterranean, 
not  east  of  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  Spain 
excluded. 

SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Prudential  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


A  Weak  Coal  Market  is  a 


Our  Twin  Specialties 

You  want  a  coal  that  will  attract  customers  by  its  Freparation,  Appearance  and  Quality. 

“Possum  Rid^e”  and  “Oak  Ridde'* 

Are  Exactly  Such  Coals,  and  will  attract  buyers  at  sight.  They  are  mined  in  the 
choicest  section  of  Southern  Illinois. 

Southern  Illinois  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 

W.  J.  Smith,  Asst.  Sales  Mgr. 

W.  C.  Taylor,  S.  W.  S.  A.,  Central  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
General  Offices,  122  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Peoples  Gas  CompaBy  Building 

Colliery  Offices:  Herrin,  HI.  Branch  Offices:  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Boston,  Mass. 


True  Test  of  Coal  Quality 

Mines  with  inferior  coals  have  had  to  make  many  price  concessions 
this  last  week  to  move  their  product.  If  their  coal  had  been  any¬ 
where  near  “Purity”  in  quality  this  would  not  have  been  necessary. 

We  are  having  no  trouble  in  getting  our  price  for  Purity  because 
dealers  know  it  is  worth  what  we  ask  for  it. 

Franklin  Coimty  Coal  is  not  all  alike.  When  you  are  offered  coal 
from  this  field  at  a  low  figure,  remember  you  are  getting  a  second 
grade  product.  Purity  coal  costs  more  and  is  worth  more  than  other 
Franklin  County  Coals — that’s  why  the  trade  agrees  with  us  when  we 
say  “It  is  the  best  of  the  best  by  actual  test.” 

Sold  exclusively  by 

PURITY  COAL  COMPANY 

ROANOKE  BLDG.,  F.  J.  BROWNING,  Managor  of  Sales  CHICAGO  ^ 

N.  W.  Sales  OfiSce: 

619-631  Security  Bank  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  E.  C.  PRATT,  N.  W.  Sales  Agent 
SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Agents  for  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  NEBRASKA. 


DEXTER  &  CARPENTER 

10-12  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

“LLOYDELL** 
“PRINCESS” 

GARRETT” 

ana  “CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


G.  G.  BOWMAN 


MINER  AND  SHIPPER 

ANTHRACITE  -  COKE- BITUMINOUS 


“PELIANCE”  (SOLE  SHIPPER)  "LOPEZ” 

‘’BUCK  MOUNTAIN”  Mine  Aden*  ”Perieation”  Smlthini 

"Bid  Vein  Lehidb”  “Beet”  Gae 

"Wilkea  Barre”  “White  Oak”  Steam 

And  other  dradea  Anthracite  And  other  dradea  Bitnminou 

Connellarille,  Latrobe,  Gallitzin  and  Weat  Virdinia  Coke 


ADDRESS  ALL  CDMMUNICATIDNS  TD  119  WILLIAM  ST.,  PITTSTON,  PA. 

Anthraoitu  Shipments  made  by  Rail  or  Water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  ft  R.  R.  R.. 

L.  V.  R.  R.,  Brie  R.  R.,  and  their  connectloni. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S  [i 

SCRANTON  COAL  I 

S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  A^ent 

Shipments  **A11  Rail,**  from  yards  and  docks  at  Chicago  and  Toledo.-  |!j 


Soft  Coal  Department "  ISLAND  CREEK 

C.  L.  DERING. 

When  TOO  bar  **SCRANTON’*  be  enre 

West  Virginia  Splint 

Manat^er  Chicago  Office, 

you  get  (he  GENUINE  D.  L.  &  W. 

Rescreened  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 

Old  Colony  Building 

Scranton. 

The  Black  Diamond 
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Scarcity  of  Oil  Causes  Big  Demand  for  Gas  Coal. 


In  submitting  the  following  article,  I  want 
to  emphasize  what  to  me  is  a  positive  convic¬ 
tion:  That  the  gas  coal  business  is  on  the  eve 
of  a  period  of  prosperity,  the  greatest  in  its 
history,  and  I  might  add,  practically  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  oil. 

While  attending  the  Gas  Institute  meeting 
held  at  Atlantic  City  several  months  ago,  1 
discovered  that  the  price  of  crude  oil  for  gas 
making  purposes  had  nearly  doubled  within 
the  last  few  months.  This  information  was 
verified  by  several  of  my  gas  friends  at  that 
meeting,  and  the  statement  was  there  made 
that  the  gas  companies  could  no  longer  af- 
'  ford  to  make  water  gas  because  of  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  crude  oil. 

I  might,  in  explanation,  s'tate  here  that 
nearly  all  of  the  large  gas  companies  of  this 
country  have  auxiliary  or  water  gas  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  gas  from  oil,  this  being 
necessary  in  some  cases  because  of  city  ordi¬ 
nances  that  require  a  certain  candle  power 
— generally  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four — 
while  the  highest  candle  power  obtainable 
from  gas  coal  is  from  seventeen  to  eighteen. 

As  a  basis,  I  will  state  that  the  price  of 
crude  oil  six  months  ago  was  about  two  and 
one-half  cents  per  gallon,  while’  at  the  present 
time  it  is  from  four  and  one-quarter  to  four 
and  one-half  cents  per  gallon.  Consequently 
you  will  note  that  as  the  price  of  oil  has  dou¬ 
bled,  the  cost  per  thousand  feet  of  gas  will 
’  change  correspondingly. 

In  reply  to  my  question,  “How  do  you  ex- 
'  plain  the  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  crude 
oil,”  an  oil  man  said  that  there  were  several 
causes:  First,  that  the  demand  for  gasoline  had 
j  increased  so  largely  that  the  refineries  were  using 
'  at  least  forty-six  per  cent  of  their  total  output 
of  crude  oil  for  the  manufacture  of  this  product, 
wliile  previous  to  the  advance  they  were  only 
using  about  fifteen  per  cent. 

1  The  second,  and  a  very  important  cause,  was 
I  that  the  western  oil  fields,  including  Califor- 
^  nia,  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Kansas, 
were  expected  to  supply  the  requirements  for 
oil  for  several  years,  but  the  wells  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  with  the  exception  of  California,  were 
proving  to  be  very  short-lived,  in  support  of 
which  statement  he  added  that  about  thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  wells  in  that  section 
,  had  already  run  dry. 

j  The  yearly  increase  in  the  demand  for  gaso- 
I  line  will  so  advance  the  price  of  crude  oil 
lhat  in  a  short  time  the  present  price  will  ap- 
|)ear  very  low  by  comparison.  The  figures 
show  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  demand 
for  this  product  in  the  past  five  years.  The 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  automo¬ 
biles,  auto  trucks  and  other  conveyances  of 
this  character  is  a  large  factor  in  the  increase 
111  the  consumption  of  oil  for  this  line  alone. 

A  very  significant  fact,  which  has  come  to 
my  personal  attention,  occurs  to  me  here. 
About  two  weeks  after  the  conversation  pre¬ 
viously  related,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in¬ 
structed  all  of  its  agents  to  make  no  more 
contracts  for  oil  after  January  i,  1913. 

Therefore,  if  the  foregoing  are  facts,  I  can¬ 
not  see  but  what  all  gas  producing  coal  should 
]  bring  much  higher  prices  in  the  near  future, 

:  and  this  applies  particularly  to  Youghiogheny 
'  gas  coal  which  is,  without  any  possibility  of 
doubt,  the  standard  gas  coal  of  this  country. 

Off  hand  it  is  impossible  to  state  just  what 
this  high  price  of  crude  oil  will  mean  to  the 
gas  coal  industry,  and  I  have  therefore  pre- 
Iiarcd  to  the  best  of  my  ability  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  amount  of  gas  coal  that  will  have 
to  be  used  to  take  the  place  of  this  oil  in  ter- 
1  itory  tributary  to  our  mines.  This  amounts 
to  about  10,500,000  tons — nearly  eleven  million 
tons  of  gas  coal  yearly  that  must  be  mined  to 
replace  the  oal  now  used  for  making  gas,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  that  all  such  plants  change 
to  coal.  I  wish  to  state  that  in  estimating  the 


By  Henry  J.  Elliott. 

Because  Oil  Prices  Are  Rising,  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Water  Gas  Is  Abandoned  and 
Coal  Is  Gaining — The  Probable  Influ¬ 
ence  on  Prices. 


above  tonnage,  I  have  not  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  any  gas  plant  in  the  territory  named 
that  would  not  carbonize  at  least  1,000  tons  of 
gas  coal  yearly,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
these. 

Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  another  element 
entering  into  this  matter,  and  that  is  the  an¬ 
nual  increase  in  the  consumption  of  gas  in  all 
cities.  This  I  have  found  from  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent 
yearly  under  normal  conditions,  which  of 
course  would  mean  a  similar  increase  in  the 
demand  for  gas  producing  coal. 

While,  as  stated  before,  some  of  the  larger 
gas  companies  may  be  compelled  to  continue 
the  use  of  oil  because  of  the  high  candle 
power  required,  you  must  realize  that  even 
then  the  quantity  of  coal  necessary  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  different  plants  changing  from 
oil  to  coal  will  be  something  enormous  and 
worthy  of  our  careful  consideration.  There  is 
no  question  that  a  number  of  the  largest  gas 
companies,  for  instance,  the  Peoples  Gas  Light 
&  Coke  Company  of  Chicago,  will  turn  to  by¬ 
product  gas  as  a  solution  of  the  problem.  A 
plant  of  this  character,  as  you  are  aware,  re¬ 
quires  about  sixty-five  per  cent  of  gas  coal  and 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  Pocahontas  or  some 
similar  high_  carbon  coal,  and  the  steady  de¬ 
mand  and  high  prices  obtainable  for  by-prod¬ 
uct  and  domestic  coke  would  undoubtedly  have 
considerable  influence  in  bringing  about  such 
a  change.  As  you  know,  the  manufacture  of 
by-product  coke  gives  a  large  percentage  of 
domestic  as  well  as  foundry  coke.  It  might 
not  be  amiss  to  state  here  that  I  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  would  result  in  materially  ad¬ 
vancing  the  price  of  Pocahontas  as  well  as 
Youghiogheny  coal. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  therefore,  that 
the  supply  of  oil  must  be  considered  as  an  un¬ 
known  quantity,  and  right  here  I  want  to  men¬ 
tion  another  factor  entering  into  this  increased 
consumption  of  coal,  namely,  natural  gas,  an¬ 
other  unknown  quantity  and  a  very  mysterious 
one.  I  need  only  remind  you  of  what  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  following  states  which  formerly 
were  large  producers  of  natural  gas:  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Kansas.  As  you  know,  this  ter¬ 
ritory  is  virtually  non-producing  at  the  present 
time.  While  West  Virginia  and  other  states 
are  still  large  producers  of  natural  gas,  there 
IS  every  reason  to  believe  that  eventually  they 
will  become  non-producing  also;  how  soon,  no 
one  can  tell,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
Therefore,  natural  gas  must  absolutely  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  unknown  quantity. 

Our  gas  coal,  happily,  is  a  well  known  quan¬ 
tity  and  while  there  is  a  large  tonnage  of  gas 
producing  coal  other  than  Youghiogheny,  the 
latter  is  unquestionably  the  best  gas  coal 
mined.  You  have  all  come  in  contact  more  or 
less  with  the  so-called  gas  coals  that  have 
sprung  up  in  the  last  few  years,  which  their 
sponsors  claimed  to  be  as  good  as  or  superior 
to  Youghiogheny  coal  and  would  take  its 
place.  You  have  seen  all  of  the  others  fade 
away. 

As  to  the  analysis  of  coal,  I  wish  to  state 
that  you  can  not  rely  on  any  part  of  same  for 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  coal  for  gas 
making  purposes  except  the  percentage  of 
moisture,  ash  and  sulphur,  without  first  sub¬ 
mitting  the  coal  to  a  practical  test  in  a  gas 
plant.  For  instance,  when  I  was  shown  the 
laboratory  analysis  of  the  Elkhorn  gas  coal,  it 


showed  the  coal  to  be  superior  to  ours,  but  you 
cannot  tell  what  to  expect  of  the  carbon  or 
volatile  matter  contained  in  same.  While  this 
analysis  may  show  sixty  per  cent  of  fixed 
carbon,  the  chemist  cannot  tell  what  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  coke  produced  will  be. 

The  same  uncertainty  applies  to  the  volatile 
matter  shown  in  an  analysis.  It  may  be  gas, 
lamp  black,  tar,  and  may  carry  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  naphthalene.  The  only  way  to  de¬ 
termine  the  actual  value  of  a  gas  coal  is,  as 
stated,  to  give  it  a  practical  test.  Therefore, 
although  we  may  be  prejudiced,  facts  cannot 
be  disputed  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  up 
to  the  present  time  Youghiogheny  gas  coal  is 
the  only  standard  gas  producing  coal  of  this 
country. 


You  should  also  remember  that  in  the  fore¬ 
going  I  have  covered  only  the  use  of  coal  for 
the  manufacture  of  gas.  We  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  other  industries  which  must  be 
considered  in  this  connection  and  on  which  I 
can  touch  only  lightly.  There  will  assuredly 
be  an  increased  demand  resulting  from  the 
non-use  of  oil  by  the  iron  and  steel  industries, 
producer  gas  and  open  hearth  plants;  in  fact, 
wherever  oil  is  being  used  at  the  present  time, 
they  must  eventually  resort  to  coal  because  of 
non-supply  or  prohibitive  cost  of  oil. 

_We  will  now  refer  to  competition  other  than 
oil.  Electric  light  would  have  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  important  factor  in  taking  the  place 
of  gas  as  an  illuminant.  Even  so,  electric  light 
cannot  be  produced  without  coal,  oil  or  water 
power,  and  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
very  few  of  the  electric  light  plants  in  this 
country  are  able  to  compete  with  gas  except¬ 
ing  where  water  power  is  employed.  More¬ 
over,  if  you  will  look  carefully  into  statistics, 
you  will  find  that  about  all  the  water  power 
available  in  the  country  is  now  being  utilized. 
Consequently  the  price  of  coal  will  affect  the 
price  of  electricity  to  the  same  extent  that  it 
does  the  making  of  gas. 

In  conclusion,  while  this  may  appear  as  a 
rather  optimistic  paper,  if  you  will  go  into 
the  matter  carefully  and  thoroughly,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  you  will  find  very  little  in  my  state¬ 
ments  that  is  visionary.  Even  though  1  may 
be  over  confident  and  only  a  part  of  my  con¬ 
clusions  prove  to  be  facts,  we  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  the  prospects  for  higher 
prices  for  gas  producing  coals  are  of  the 
brightest. 

The  following  table  gives  the  present  use 
of  gas  coal  by  states,  for  gas  making  and  the 
possible  increase  in  that  use  due  to  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  water  gas  plants: 


Approximate 
annual  coal 
consumption 
based  on 
coal  gas  only. 


.'Mabama  - • .  48,700 

Connecticut  .  ',846,900 

District  of  Columbia  .  239,000 

Delaware  .  40,600 

Florida  .  . .  . .  40,100 

Kentucky  .  110,500 

Maine  .  28,000 

Maryland  .  424,000 

Massachusetts  .  1,238,000 

Michigan  ' .  577,600 

Minnesota  .  321,900 

New  Hampshire  .  37,000 

New  Jersey .  1,015,900 

New  Ifork  .  4,736,100 

North  Carolina  .  22,000 

Ohio  .  168,300 

Pennsylvania  .  1,498,300 

Rhode  Island  .  48,500 

South  Carolina  .  25,200 

‘^suth  Dakota  .  16,000 

Vermont  .  13,000 

Virginia  .  111,700 

Wisconsin  .  339,000 

Dominion  of  Canada .  504,100 

Illinois  .  1,161,700 

Indiana  .  222,400 

Iowa  .  203,300 

Missouri  .  553,200 

Nebraska  .  109,300 


Approximate 
increase  over 
present  coal 
consumption 
based  on 
coal  gas  only. 


15.200 

277.400 
209,500 

40,600 

40,100 

42,500 

16,000 

424,000 

922,300 

287jM0 

1267560 

27,000 

788.400 
3,702,300 

20,090 

81,300 

901,200 

31,000 

25.200 
15,000 
13,000 
72,000 


104,000 

283,100 

1,124,000 

167,150 

165.300 
428,200 

108.300 


14,266,900  10,499,800 
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Smokeless  Coal  Will  Dominate  the  Southern  Trade. 


Returning  to  Chicago  from  a  trip  to  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  United  States,  to  Central  America 
and  to  the  Panama  canal  zone,  D.  W.  Buchanan 
expresses  an  opinion  of  possible  coal  trade  devel¬ 
opment  in  that  section  which  is  widely  at  variance 
with  those  commonly  held.  Although  an  Illinois 
operator,  he  does  not  believe  that  western  coal 
will  get  any  footing  at  Panama;  smokeless  coal 
will  have  the  call. 

In  such  southern  cities  as  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans,  the  belief  has  been  that  southern  Illinois 
coal  has  been  blocked  out  of  that  market,  be¬ 
cause  Pittsburgh  and  Kanawha  coal  can  be 
shipped  by  water  so  cheaply  as  to  defy  competi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Buchanan  found  that  it  costs,  every¬ 
thing  included,  from  $1.35  to  $1.65  per  ton  to 
move  Pennsylvania  coal  to  New  Orleans,  at  which 
rate  southern  Illinois  coal  has  a  first-class  chance. 
However,  he  says,  in  order  for  Illinois  producers 
to  make  any  impression  upon  that  market  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  change  their  tactics.  De¬ 
pendence,  heretofore,  has  been  upon  local  job¬ 
bers,  whereas,  he  says,  dependence  must  be 
placed  upon  especially  created  and  trained  sales 
organizations.  The  fact  that  Pittsburgh  has  its 
own  docks,  et  cetera,  and  its  own  force  to  sell 
the  coal,  gives  that  product  the  predominant  posi¬ 
tion.  It  is,  in  his  opinion,  not  a  matter  of  freight 
rates  but  a  matter  of  sales  organizations  which 
determines  southern  supremacy. 

As  to  the  market  to  be  reached  through  New 
Orleans,  Mr.  Buchanan  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  confined  to  New  Orleans  proper;  to  a  part  of 
Louisiana,  and  to  some  railroad  business  to  the 
west.  He  does  not  expect  any  big  export  busi¬ 
ness  by  way  of  the  Gulf. 

To  a  certain  extent.  Mobile  is  in  about  the 


same  position  with  the  difference  that  the  sale 
of  coal  to  ships  at  Mobile  should  be  very  much 
inor"  extensive. 

In  regard  to  coal  business  in  the  Panama  canal 
zone,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  biggest  demands  there  will  be  for  coal 
as  fuel  for  ships.  He  comes  back  from  the  canal 
zone  very  much  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
United  States  government  will  be  the  biggest  and 
perhaps  the  only  coal  dealer  on  the  canal  zone. 
He  e.xpresses  his  opinion,  in  substance,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  United  States  Navy  will  fuel  its  ships  in 
the  canal  zone  and,  of  course,  the  Government 
must  have  constantly  on  hand  an  abundance  of 
coal.  War  ships  and  the  merchant  marine  will 
be  delayed  a  certain  length  of  time  in  passing 
through  the  lock.  During  this  delay,  they  might 
as  well  take  on  coal ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  utilize  that  required  delay  to  take  on 
fuel  than  it  would  be  to  pass  on  to  some  island 
in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  and  there  encountter 
another  delay  while  buying  fuel.  Besides,  the 
United  States  government,  always  having  an 
abundance  of  coal  for  its  own  ships,  can  have  on 
hand  enough  to  take  care  of  the  merchant  ma¬ 
rine. 

“If  the  Government  should  make  concession  in 
the  canal  zone  to  any  American  coal  dock  com¬ 
pany,  it  would  have  to  make,  if  requested,  a  sim¬ 
ilar  concession  to  applicants  from  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Japan,  etc.  This  would  mean  that 
those  countries  could  not  only  sell  coal  to  mer¬ 
chant  ships,  but  could  establish  on  our  soil  a 
naval  base.  This  would  introduce  complications 
which  the  Government  could  not  tolerate. 


“As  I  see  it,  about  the  only  thing  which  our 
Government  can  do  is  to  take  exclusive  control 
of  all  business  in  the  zone.  In  this  way  it  could 
see  that  all  ships  are  treated  exactly  alike,  which 
would  mean  that  anyone  should  obtain  fuel  of  the 
same  quality  and  at  exactly  the  same  price  as 
any  other. 

“The  coal  of  standard  quality  for  the  Navy  is 
the  smokeless  coal  of  West  Virginia.  Conse¬ 
quently  that  would  be  the  coal  carried  upon  the 
government  docks.  If  the  Government  treats  all 
alike  it  must  sell  this  coal  to  any  one  who  comes 
to  buy.  This  promises,  as  I  see  it,  to  give  a 
monopoly  of  the  canal  zone  trade  to  the  smoke¬ 
less  coal  fields. 

“The  canal  zone  trade  will  absorb,  in  time,  more 
coal  than  is  now  beng  produced  in  the  smokeless 
field.  There  will  be  such  a  big  and  profitable 
market  in  that  direction  there  will  be  no  tempta¬ 
tion  for  those  operators  to  ship  their  product  into 
other  markets  and  sacrifice  it.  Consequently,  the 
markets  for  other  coals  will  be  relieved  to  that 
extent. 

“In  Central  America  the  tendency  is  the  same 
way.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  which  is  an  English 
garrison,  English  coal  was  used  until  a  short 
time  ago.  Kingston  being  forced,  during  the  last 
English  strike,  to  obtain  a  coal  supply  elsewhere, 
tried  the  West  Virginia  product  and  likes  it. 
Now  that  trade  is  almost  exclusively  ours.  We 
will  get  a  certain  amount  of  business  in  Hayti 
and  we  will  have  an  expanding  business  with 
Cuba.  We  are  going  to  get  a  big  line  of  business 
in  Havana,  which  point  is  being  appreciated  by 
the  Berwind  White  Coal  Mining  Company,  which 
has  built  in  Havana  harbor  a  coal  dock  equal  in 
size  and  importance  to  anything  on  the  great 
lakes.” 


St.  Clair  Coal  Company  to  Market  Its  Own  Coal. 


St.  Clair  Coal  Company  this  week  actively  en¬ 
gages  in  the  sales  of  its  own  coal  on  the  open 
market  by  the  opening  of  a  Philadelphia  office, 
which  is  to  be  in  the  Pennsylvania  building,  on 
the  eleventh  floor,  where  W.  S.  Smalley,  lately 
with  the  Mt.  Hope  Coal  Company,  will  have 
charge.  William  H.  Taylor,  president  of  the 
company,  will  direct  the  sale  of  the  coal  in  New 
York  and  the  adjacent  territory.  In  the  terri¬ 
tory  about  Reading,  Lancaster,  and  points  on 
the  line,  Walter  Peterson,  recently  with  Weston, 
Dodson  &  Co.,  will  take  care  of  sales  reporting 
to  the  Philadelphia  office.  All  three  men  are 
seasoned  coal  men  who  can  move  tonnage,  and 
the  new  organization  will  quickly  take  its  place 
in  the  trade  of  the  east  and  extend  into  other 
markets  as  the  tonnage  develops.  W.  S.  Smalley 
is  now  on  a  trip  west,  during  which  he  will  form 
a  few  good  connections  for  St.  Clair  coal.  The 
change,  of  course,  is  one  of  several  that  have 
been  made  possible  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
supreme  court,  declaring  the  sixty-five  per  cent 
agreement  void. 


St.  Clair  is  an  old  mine  which  first  started 
operation  about  the  time  of  the  civil  war  when 
the  Johns  Brothers  established  its  reputation  as 
coal  of  quality  and  shipped  a  good  tonnage  for 
those  days.  After  they  relinquished  the  property 
it  was  idle  for  many  years  until  in  1896,  when 
the  St.  Clair  Coal  Company  was  formed  by  M. 
H.  Taylor  and  his  associates  to  operate  the  mine 
under  a  lease  from  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Company,  which  company  until  re¬ 
cently  sold  the  output  which  now  amounts  to 
about  a  half  million  tons  a  year.  This  company 
has  equipped  the  mine  with  one  of  the  finest 
plants  in  the  hard  coal  field  and  it  has  been  said 
by  competent  engineers  that  the  St.  Clair  plant, 
which  is  electrical  throughout,  is  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  installation  on  the  whole  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

William  H.  Taylor  is  himself  a  practical  man 
and  has  spent  much  of  his  time  in  personally  su- 
pervisino-  the  mining  operations  at  St.  Clair,  but 
he  also  has  one  of  the  most  efficient  superin¬ 


tendents  to  be  found  in  W.  F.  Smith,  more  fre¬ 
quently  called  “Hurry-up”  Smith.  The  same  is 
to  be  said  of  the  men  employed  in  all  ranks 
about  the  mines,  due  to  the  careful  selection  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  officials,  and  for  this  reason  this 
mine  was  the  only  one  that  operated  throughout 
tlie  big  strike  of  1902.  A  culm  bank  was  put 
through  the  breaker  during  the  months  of  the 
long  struggle  and  the  president  states  that  at  that 
time  the  culm  bank  deserved  capital  letters,  with 
prices  as  high  as  $18  a  ton. 

It  is  also  claimed  for  St.  Clair  coal  that  it  has 
the  advantage  of  the  finest  machinery  for  pre¬ 
paring  it  for  market  and,  added  to  its  innate 
quality,  such  preparation  makes  it  a  superior  coal. 
Only  one  complaint  is  said  to  have  been  received 
at  the  office  in  ten  years  and  it  was  not  possible 
to  take  that  one  very  seriously  with  such  a  rec¬ 
ord  in  favor  of  the  coal. 

The  company  plans  to  shortly  develop  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  soft  coal,  as  well  as  in  anthracite,  and 
definite  announcements  will  shortly  appear  of  con¬ 
nections  with  shippers  of  good  soft  coals. 


Two  Views  of  the  St.  Clair  Stripping,  Where  Coal  Is  Mined  Above  and  Below  a  Rock  Formation. 
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A  Group  of  Mining  Men  Gathered  Before  the  Ancient  Buildings  to  Study  Wonderful  Work  in  Inadequate  Quarters. 


Bureau  of  Mines  Asks  for  a  Permanent  Abode. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  has 
been  conducting  its  investigations  under  diffi¬ 
culties  because  of  a  lack  of  space  in  the  buildings 
of  its  experiment  station  at  Pittsburgh,  has  called 
upon  Congress  to  appropriate  $500,000  for  a  series 
of  new  buildings,  the  sum  of  $300,000  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  available. 

This  appropriation  has  been  included  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  in  the  general 
public  buildings  bill,  which  has  not  yet  come  up 
for  passage. 

The  experiment  station  of  the  bureau  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  located  on  what  is  known  as  the  Arsenal 
property,  the  work  being  conducted  in  buildings 
entirely  unsuited  for  the  present  purposes.  Some 
of  the  buildings  were  erected  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago  for  the  War  Department  and  are  in  a 
dilapidated  state.  They  were  in  disuse  at  the 
time  the  bureau  obtained  them,  but  the  War  De¬ 
partment  has  recently  found  that  it  needs  for  its 
own  work  the  buildings  or  the  ground  upon  which 
they  are  situated,  and  on  three  different  occasions 
has  ordered  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  move. 

The  Arsenal  property  is  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions  intersected  by  Butler  street,  the  larger  sec¬ 
tion  having  been  leased  by  the  War  Department 
to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  for  park  purposes.  This 
part  of  the  property  is  not  needed  bv  the  War 
Department,  but  can  not  be  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  as  a  site  on  which  to  erect  buildings 
because  Pittsburgh  desires  to  continue  the  ground 
for  park  purposes.  The  city  authorities,  in  their 
endeavor  to  aid  the  bureau,  however,  have  offered 
another  site  in  a  different  part  of  the  city  in  lieu 
of  that  part  of  the  Arsenal  occupied  by  the  park, 
and  this  offer,  it  is  understood,  is  agreeable  to 
the  War  Department. 

Nevertheless  the  War  Department’s  demand 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  vacate  the  buildings  on 
the  other  tract  of  the  Arsenal  property  will  com¬ 
pel  the  bureau  to  seek  new  buildings,  if  its  hu¬ 
manitarian  mine-safety  investigations  are  to  be 
carried  on  without  hindrance.  Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes, 
director  of  the  bureau  appearing  before  the 
committee  of  public  buildings  and  grounds,  made 


Dr.  Holmes  Requests  Congress  to  Appro¬ 
priate  $500,000  to  House  Properly  the  Big 
Work  Done  for  Miners  and  Mine  Own 
ers. 


the  statement  that  the  work  of  the  bureau  which 
began  in  1904  has  never  had  any  permanent  abid¬ 
ing  place,  but  has  been  moved  from  place  to  place 
at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  at  least  $150,000. 

“We  dropped  into  our  present  place  about  five 
years  ago,’’  said  Dr.  Holmes,  “when  the  War 
Department  allowed  us  to  have  about  one-third 
the  space  we  really  needed  on  condition  and  with 
the  understanding  that  whenever  the  Department 
wanted  the  space  we  should  move  out.  We  are 
scattered  around  not  only  in  a  number  of  build¬ 
ings  there  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  work  of  the  bureau  would  be  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  and  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  work 
would  be  tremendously  increased  if  we  could  get 
settled  somewhere  in  a  place  that  we  could  fit 
up  adequately  and  suitably  for  the  investigations 
which  we  have  to  conduct.  We  have  been  doing 
the  best  we  could  without  adequate  buildings,  but 
we  have  felt  every  year  that  we  have  been  seri¬ 
ously  hampered. 

“There  hpe  been  30,000  men  killed  in  the  coal 
mines  within  the  last  ten  years  and  nearly  20,000 
seriously  injured.  The  work  such  as  we  have 
been  able  to  do  in  our  present  location  within  the 
past  year  has  yielded  a  reduction  in  the  annual 
loss  of  life  of  not  less  than  500,  but  the  great 
loss  is  still  a  discredit  to  the  nation.  The  inves¬ 
tigations  that  we  want  to  pursue  look  toward  a 
further  reduction  in  that  loss  of  life. 

“In  addition  to  that  great  work  we  are  doing 
in  protecting  the  lives  of  coal  miners,  we  have 
been  able,  even  with  the  inadequate  facilities  we 
have  had,  to  save  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  actual  cash,  during  the  last  three  years, 
not  less  than  $100,000  a  year  in  its  fuel  bill. 

“There  are  six  separate  buildings  proposed — 
one  for  one  kind  of  work  and  another  for  an¬ 


other  kind  of  work.  Each  one  must  be  specially 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
That  is  the  reason  we  can  not  rent  suitable  build¬ 
ings  ;  we  can  not  find  buildings  suitable  to  our 
needs.  We  propose  to  have  the  cheapest  sort  of 
construction  that  will  be  decent  to  have  in  a  city. 
We  do  not  intend  to  have  anything  ornamental ; 
al  we  want  is  a  floor  and  a  roof  and  glass  sides.” 

Dr.  Holmes  declared  that  the  building  most 
urgently  needed  was  one  for  mine-rescue  work. 
The  buildings  asked  for  include:  Mining-engi¬ 
neering  building,  fifty  by  200  feet,  three  stories, 
to  cost  $100,000 ;  mine-rescue  building,  fifty  by 
100  feet,  two  and  one-half  stories,  $40,000;  chem¬ 
ical  building,  fifty  by  200  feet,  three  stories,  $100,- 
000;  explosives  building,  fifty  by  eighty  feet,  two 
and  one-half  stories,  $30,000;  mechanical  build¬ 
ing,  fifty  by  150,  three  stories,  $75,000 ;  fuels  build- 
ing,  fifty  by  150  feet,  $55,000;  service  building, 
sixty  by  100  feet,  $60,000;  tunnels,  pipe  lines,  etc., 
$20,000 ;  sidings,  storage  bins,  approaches,  etc., 
$20,000.  Total,  $500,000. 


Investigating  the  Strike. 

Denver,  February  20. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  joint  committee  of  the  house  and 
senate  appointed  to  investigate  conditions  in  the 
strike  zone  of  the  northern  Colorado  lignite  dis¬ 
trict  has  begun  its  work.  Attorney-General  Far¬ 
rar  has  notified  the  mine  operators  and  also  the 
union  headquarters  relative  to  the  privilege  of 
counsel  to  examine  witnesses,  etc. 

Last  Saturday  the  committee  inspected  the  phy¬ 
sical  conditions  at  Louisville,  and  Lafayettte. 
Frank  C.  West,  of  the  attorney-general’s  office, 
has  been  designated  as  legal  adviser  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Senators  Van  Tilborg  and 
Lines  and  Representatives  Ferguson,  Hasty  and 
Elmore. 

The  inquiry  is  the  result  of  persistent  appeals 
on  the  part  of  the  striking  miners,  culminating  in 
the  visit  to  the  legislature  about  ten  days  ago  of 
a  delegation  of  miners’  wives,  who  presented  a 
petition  to  the  legislature. 


These  Two  Photographs  Show  the  Old-Styled  Buildings  With  Which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Has  Had  to  Make  Shift. 
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Putting  Coal  Into  Storage  By  a  Simple  Device. 


Providing  a  small  ground  storage  area  with 
efficient  machinery  for  properly  distributing 
coal  and  later  delivering  it  to  the  point  or 
points  where  needed  is  not  always  a  simple 
problem.  By  efficient  is  meant  that  combina¬ 
tion  of  first  cost  and  reliability,  of  low  oper¬ 
ating  charges  and  general  usefulness  which 
makes  it  “look  good”  as  an  investment  for  its 
owners.  IMany  of  the  readers  of  this  paper 
are  doubtless  on  a  “still  hunt”  for  increasing 
the  profits  of  their  business  and  are  considering 
the  use  of  conveying  machinery  in  one  form 
or  another  to  assist  them  in  “bagging  the 
game.”  A  few  illustrations  and  a  brief  outline 


of  apparatus  of  very  uncommon  design  may, 
therefore,  prove  of  interest  and  possibly  sug¬ 
gest  some  local  application  for  a  class  of  ma- 


By  Frank  H.  Abbey. 

The  Spiller  Manufacturing  Company  of 
South  Boston  Solves  Its  Fuel  Handling 
Problem  by  Using  a  Conveyor  and  Open- 
Air  Storage. 

chinery  the  labor  saving  value  of  which  is 
bringing  it  into  a  constantly  widening  field  of 
usefulness. 


The  machinery  described  forms  a  part  of  the 
very  complete  plant  of  the  Hunt-Spiller  Manu¬ 
facturing  Corporation  of  South  Boston,  Mass. 


This  company  does  a  large  foundry  business, 
gun  iron  castings  being  the  specialty  and  the 
storage  of  a  suitable  amount  of  coal  and  its 
mechanical  handling  are  naturally  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  in  the  operating  scheme.  The  space 
available  for  storage  was  approximately  thirty 
feet  by  fifty  feet,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  buildings.  The  fourth  side,  or  end,  was  in¬ 
closed  by  a  retaining  wall  and  the  steel  struc¬ 
ture  supporting  the  conveyor  work  above 
grade  and  the  tunnel  below  furnishing  the  re¬ 
claiming  feature  were  placed  on  a  line  running 
through  the  center  of  this  space. 

A  general  view  of  the  apparatus  with  the  re¬ 
ceiving  hopper  in  the  foreground  is  given  in 
Fig.  1.  None  of  the  working  parts  is  here 
visible  and  that  the  reader  may  clearly  see  the 
relative  arrangement  of  the  details  and  the 
method  in  which  the  coal  is  handled,  both  into 
storage  and  from  storage,  the  conveyor  is 
given  in  diagram  in  Fig.  2. 

Coal  is  delivered  to  the  plant  by  motor  truck 
and  dumped  into  the  hopper  the  grating,  or 
"grizzly,”  preventing  any  lumps  of  unusual 
size  from  entering  the  machinery.  As  will  be 
noted  from  the  illustration,  the  hopper  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  cover  which  is  lowered  when  the 
conveyor  is  not  in  use.  The  feeder,  located 
directly  below  the  hopper,  and  shown  in  Fig. 
,3,  delivers  the  coal  uniformly  into  the  bucket 
line  by  which  it  is  carried,  first  vertically,  then 
horizontally  along  the  truss  above.  The  buck¬ 
ets  are  V-shaped,  mounted  on  two  strands  of 
roller  chain  and,  by  means  of  gates,  may  dump 
the  coal  at  any  one  of  four  points.  At  eacii 
of  these  points  is  a  combination  chute  so  pro¬ 
vided  with  dampers  that  the  coal  may  be  de¬ 
livered  at  one  side,  dumped  directly  below  or 
run  to  the  oppoite  side  of  the  yard.  In  this 
way  the  coal  is  put  into  storage  at  twelve  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  making  it  possible  to  “trim”  to 
any  desired  depth  for  preventing  spontaneous 
combustion. 

The  size  of  the  yard  served  by  the  elevator 
encourages  stocking  up  when  the  market  is 
most  favorable  and  supplying  the  daily  re¬ 
quirements  of  two  cupolas  by  drawing  from 
storage. 

The  sloping  floors  on  each  side  of  the  tun¬ 
nel  are  shown  in  the  cross  section  of  the  dia¬ 
gram  and  each  of  these  sides  is  provided  with 
six  chutes  delivering  directly  into  the  bucket 
line.  Fig.  4  shows  the  length  of  the  tunnel 
and  the  two  rows  of  chutes  each  provided  with 
a  gate  the  bucket  line  being  below  the  walk. 
The  gates  may  be  worked  either  from  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  tunnel  or  by  a  lever  in  the  little 
house  near  the  hopper.  This  enclosure  con¬ 
tains  also  the  starting  box  for  the  motor  and 
the  clutch  lever  for  disconnecting  the  feeder 
when  the  coal  is  being  drawn  from  storage. 
Two  of  the  chutes  on  the  right  side  of  the  con¬ 
veyor  are  extended  to  the  two  cupola  charging 
floors  and  it  is  through  them  that  the  coal 
finally  reaches  its  destination. 

A  ten-horse  power  motor  located  at  the  far 
end  of  the  conveyor,  above,  furnishes  the 
power.  The  transmission  is  by  silent  chain 
and  the  entire  apparatus  works  so  smoothly 
that  its  operation  can  scarcely  be  heard.  The 
ladder  leading  above  extends  also  to  the  hop¬ 
per  pit  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  All  parts  of 
the  outfit  both  above  and  below  are  provided 


Fig.  1.  General  View  of  Elevator  and  Storage  Space. 


Fig.  3.  Feeder  and  Lower  Part  of  Hopper. 


Fig.  4.  View  of  Tunnel  Showing  Reclaiming  Chutes  and  Gates. 
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with  a  complete  system  of  electric  lights  for 
the  convenience  of  the  operator.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  has  a  capacity  of  forty-five  tons  per 
liour. 

The  equipment  was  designed,  manufactured 
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and  installed  by  the  Giflford-Wood  Company, 
who  have  kindly  loaned  the  writer  the  several 
illustrations  of  the  apparatus.  F.  W.  Dean, 
Inc.,  the  well-known  industrial  engineers  of 
Boston  placed  the  reinforced  concrete  work. 
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Although  this  outfit  forms  a  part  of  an  iron 
foundry  plant  the  type  of  machinery  may  eas¬ 
ily  be  adapted  to  other  uses.  Consider,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  boiler  room  with  a  battery  of  from 
.'iOO  to  3,000  horse  power  such  as  is  a  neces¬ 


sary  part  of  the  average  manufacturing  es- 
tablishrnent  or  small  electric  lighting  station. 
Unloading  the  coal  from  cars  into  a  yard  and 
carrying  it  to  the  boilers  as  needed  is  more 
often  done  by  hand  than  otherwise  and  yet 


how  easily  this  machinery  could  do  the  work? 
With  the  railroad  track  over  the  hopper  and 
the  battery  at  the  side,  the  chutes  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  deliver  directly  into  the  receivers  of 
mechanical  stokers.  The  same  bucket  line 
would  them  perform  the  double  service  and 
could  be  made  to  nearly  eliminate  the  hand 
labor  item  and  thus  give  to  its  owners  freedom 
from  a  problem  which  is  often  most  annoy¬ 
ing  and  sometimes  difficult  of  solution. 

if  an  enclosed  pocket  be  substituted  for  the 
open  storage  it  forms  the  ordinary  “run-over” 
reclaiming  outfit  so  largely  used  in  pockets 
where  both  elevated  and  ground  storage  fa¬ 
cilities  are  desired.  The  advantages  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  of  this  combination  are  well 
appreciated  by  every  coal  dealer. 


Six  hundred  carloads  of  anthracite  coal  were 
moved  over  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad, 
consigned  to  the  northwest  via  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  from  Buffalo,  during  the  past  few 
days.  This  is  an  unorecedented  movement  of 
this  commodity  for  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  reason  given  for  its  shipment  now  is  that 
the  coal  was  ordered  subject  to  cash  payment 
at  the  mines  when  called  for  and  the  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  dealers  are  just  getting  ready 
to  handle  it. 


The  Cost  of  Upkeep  of  Horses  and  Auto  Trucks. 


The  economic  considerations  that  enter  into 
the  substitution  of  motor  truck  for  horse 
transportation  in  practically  every  line  of 
commercial  enterprise  goes  deeper  than  most 
people  would  think,  probably.  That  the  re¬ 
moval  of  horses  from  city  streets  tends  to 
cleanliness,  to  sanitation,  and  to  the  more 
efficient  handling  of  congested  traffic;  that 
motor  trucks  by  their  greater  speed  and  en¬ 
durance,  broaden  their  owner’  selling  territory 
beyond  what  can  be  reached  by  horse  service; 
that  motor  operation  is  more  economical  than 
horse  operation,  all  these  things  are  recog¬ 
nized,  in  a  general  way  by  business  men. 
That  there  may  be  a  connection  between 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  high 
cost  of  maintaining  horse  transportation 
equipment  is  not  so  obvious  to  the  cas¬ 
ual  observer,  though  there  is  ample  ground 
for  connecting  the  two  things. 

The  evidence  in  this  connection  lies  in  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  so  to  speak,  for 
horses  as  for  human  beings.  It  has  grown 
simultaneously  and  in  nearly  exact  propor¬ 
tion,  for  animals  and  for  men.  Accurate 
calculations  from  the  actual  market  reports 
show  that  in  the  last  five  years,  the  cost  of 
feeding  a  horse  has  increased  137  per  cent. 

Inasmuch  as  a  horse’s  feed  is  produced  by 
the  soil  on  which  the  food  for  human  beings, 
whether  grain,  vegetable  or  flesh  must  be 
raised,  and  even  with  its  enormous  acreage 
of  unused  land,  the  United  States  imports 
each  year  more  and  more  of  the  things  that 
are  grown  in  the  soil,  it  is  plain  that  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  for  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  evident  steps 
is  to  devote  to  producing  food  for  them,  how¬ 
ever  much  may  be  necessary  of  the  acreage 
now  used  for  raising  food  for  draught 
animals. 

This  sounds  theoretical  and  fantastic  at  first, 
perhaps,  but  the  hard  test  of  plain  figures 
shows  it  to  be  practical  and  commonsense. 
There  is  not  a  point  at  which  the  motor  truck 
IS  not  cheaper  to  maintain  than  the  horse. 
I'or  example: 

To  give  the  most  working  efficiency,  a  horse 
must  be  stabled  near  his  work.  Not  only  is 
the  time  it  takes  to  drive  him  from  the  stable 
‘.o  “the  job”  just  so  much  lost  out  of  tlie 
A'orking  profits-units  but  every  step  of  the 
.vay  is  taken  from  the  distance  he  can  travel 
n  his  day’s  work.  A  horse  being  flesh  and 
)!ood  has  limited  endurance.  machine,  if 
)roperly  built,  and  .suited  to  the  work,  has 
|)ractically  no  limitations. 

The  necess'.ty  of  stabling  horses  near  their 
work  to  save  both  time  and  strength  going 
o  the  job”  and  returning  from  it,  means  a 
onstantly  increasing  expenditure  for  housing, 
'or  in  cities,  and  even  towns,  stables  fre- 
luently  must  be  located  in  districts  of  fast- 
aising  property  values.  The  motor  truck,  on 
tie  other  hand,  suffering  no  weariness  of  the 
lesh,  and  having  from  twice  to  six  times,  or 
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Horses  Eat,  Wear  Out,  Absorb  Interest 
Money  and  Must  Be  Expensively  Housed 
When  Idle — Trucks  Eat  and  Wear  Out 
Only  When  Used. 


even  more,  the  speed  of  the  horse,  can  be 
housed  at  any  distance  from  its  working  base 
that  may  be  desirable  for  economy.  Further¬ 
more,  the  garage  is  not  the  unsanitay  nuis¬ 
ance  that  the  horse  stable  is;  and,  as  a  single 
motor  truck,  properly  used,  will  do  the  work 
of  from  three  to  six  two-horse  teams,  it  is 
fair  to  calculate  that  the  motor  truck  equip¬ 
ment  required  for  a  given  amount  of  work 
will  occupy  no  more  than  one-fifth  the  floor 
space  required  for  horse  equipment.  This  al¬ 
lows  for  the  space  occupied  by, wagons,  horses, 
feed,  and  so  on. 

Such  difference  in  the  cost  of  maintenance 
is  appreciated  by  most  men  who  have  given 
their  transportation  service  serious  thought. 
But  there  are  other  elements  in  load-moving 
costs  which  are  not  so  obvious  until  you 
begin  to  dig  down.  The  fact  that  many  a 
master  of  transportation  began  as  a  stable 
boy,  became  a  driver,  and  has  been  promoted 
to  his  job  at  the  head  of  delivery  and  truck¬ 
ing  service  because  of  his  knowledge  of 
horses  and  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  them 
puts  a  good  many  business  men  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  solving  transportation  problems, 
because  their  advice  is  not  disinterested. 

Neither,  for  that  matter,  is  the  advice  of 
a  maker  of  motor  trucks  disinterested,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  sense.  But  every  successful  busi¬ 
ness  manager  knows  that  part  of  his  success 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  pushed  the  sale 
of  his  commodity,  whether  it  is  manufactured 
product  or  some  kind  of  service,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  he  knew  it  would  absolutely 
make  good.  A  motor  truck  concern  which 
has  proper  regard  for  its  future  and  its  com¬ 
mercial  standing  will  not  advise  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  motor  trucks  for  horses  unless  there 
is  a  certainty  of  their  proving  profitable,  either 
by  making  a  saving  or  by  extending  business, 
or  in  both  ways. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  modern  com¬ 
mercial  advisory  agencies  is  the  traffic  and 
engineering  department  of  the  motor  truck 
companies  which  have  real  records  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  different  types  of  machines  ex¬ 
tending  over  considerable  period  of  years.  It 
is  the  experience  of  the  engineers  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  that  the  master  of  horse  transpor¬ 
tation  when  he  figures  the  expense  of  his  de-, 
partment  freciuently  overlooks  or  omits  such 
items  as  veterinary  expense,  and  loss  of  a 
horse’s  time  by  reason  of  sickness,  which  in¬ 


volves  having  spare  animals  that  cannot  be 
used  economically.  For  instance  one  large 
concern,  which  motorized  its  transportation 
after  a  searching  investigation,  discovered  to 
its  surprise  that  its  wagon  service  was  cost¬ 
ing  $2,000  a  year  more  than  it  had  been 
reckoning  on  in  the  mere  matter  of  veterinary 
advice,  to  say  nothing  of  treatment  or  the 
cost  of  having  an  animal’s  work  done  for  him 
while  he  is  sick. 

Horses  that  are  used  carefully  will  not  work 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  working  days 
of  the  year.  It  is  possible  to  get  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  working  days  out  of  a  horse, 
but  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  his  en¬ 
durance;  he  wears  out  more  quickly.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  good  motor  truck  is  in  prime 
condition  ninety  per  cent  of  the  time,  tak¬ 
ing  out  all  the  time  lost  on  repairs  and  ad¬ 
justments.  And  in  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
year’s  working  days,  the  motor  truck  will 
work  practically  twenty-four  hours  a  day  if 
necessary;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  no  moods,  it 
is  never  “half  sick”  and  so  to  be  coddled; 
when  it  is  in  commission,  it  is  up  to  full  effi¬ 
ciency  the  whole  time. 

One  of  the  minor  economies  of  motor 
trucks  that  is  frequently  pointed  out,  is  that 
they  do  not  eat  when  they  are  loafing.  That 
means  that  fuel  expense  stops  every  time  the 
truck  stops  in  a  well  constructed  car.  There 
is  no  Sunday  feeding,  no  holiday  feeding;  no 
Sunday  or  holiday  exercising  or  cleaning,  or 
other  care.  And  while  one  man  can  look  after 
horses,  a  competent  mechanician,  who  may  be 
a  good  mechanic  instructed  by  a  motor  truck 
engineer,  can  give  motor  trucks  the  necessary 
supervision. 

There  is  another  important  consideration  in 
the  difference  between  motor  trucks  and 
horses  as  investments.  A  horse  grows  old 
every  day,  whether  he  works  or  not.  He 
is  wearing  out  with  age  all  the  time,  even  if 
he  spends  most  of  his  hours  in  a  stall.  The 
motor  truck  wears  only  when  it  is  in  use; 
when  it  is  idle  there  is  no  expense  connected 
with  it  whatever,  except  the  interest  on  the 
investment.  And  a  horse  accumulates  interest 
on  money  invested  in  him  in  the  same  way. 

Few  concerns  would  re-equip  themselves 
with  horse  transportation  now.  A  horse  that 
has  been  used  in  delivery  or  hauling  service, 
especially  on  city  pavements,  is  of  little  value 
for  any  other  use  when  he  is  too  far  gone  to 
be  valuable  for  that.  An  old  wagon  or  horse 
dray  is  absolute  junk.  It  costs  more  to  patch 
up  and  renew  superannuated  horse  equipment 
than  it  -does  to  entirely  re-equip  with  motor 
trucks  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work. 

The  use  of  motor  trucks  is  still  a  recent 
thing.  In  the  very  early  days,  mistakes  were 
made  by  both  the  builders  and  owners,  and 
some  of  the  wrong  impressions  which  took 
root  then  have  grown  and  spread  since.  For 
instance,  to  get  the  most  value  out  of  a  motpr 
(Concluded  on  page  30  h.) 
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Workmen’s  Compensation  vs.  State  Insurance. 


Not  long  ago,  an  advocate  of  workmen’s 
compensation  as  opposed  to  employers’  liabil¬ 
ity,  said: 

“We  have  failed  to  act  in  time;  now  it  seems 
to  be  too  late.  The  tide  has  set  in  in  favor  of 
employers’  liability.” 

Just  the  other  day  another  man  said:  “The 
people  have  taken  such  a  fancy  for  state  in¬ 
surance,  I’m  afraid  we  will  be  able  to  get  noth¬ 
ing  else.  And  state  insurance  is  dangerous — 
wholly  bad.” 

The  latter  statement  when  contrasted  with 
the  former  may  appear  as  just  a  little  amus¬ 
ing  when  it  is  said  that  what  is  now  called 
state  insurance  was  but  a  short  time  ago 
known  as  genuine  workmen’s  compensation. 

The  situation  presented  by  the  contrasting 
statements  is  that  at  present  our  humanely  dis¬ 
posed  coal  men  in  trying  to  do  justice  to  their 
workers  are  dealing  with  a  dangerous  and  un¬ 
ruly  force.  That  it  can  be  made  extremely 
useful  if  it  can  be  controlled  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted.  That  it  may  end  up — if  not  completely 
controlled — by  smashing  everything  to  pieces, 
is  also  admitted.  That  operators  cannot  leave 
it  alone  and  thus  avoid  harm  is  the  embarrass¬ 
ing  fact  of  the  hour.  Thus  choice  is  clearly  to 
lie  made  between  mastering  the  problem  or  being 
mastered  by  it. 

This  introduces  the  genuinely  serious  phase 
of  the  situation.  We  have  but  two  ways  of 
settling  claims  arising  out  of  accidents.  The 
old  common  law  provisions  divided  accidents 
into  three  classes:  First,  those  that  are  in¬ 
herent  in  the  industry;  second,  those  for  which 
the  employer  is  liable,  and.  third,  those  for 
which  the  workman  or  his  fellow  is  liable.  Un 
der  this  law,  the  employer  paid  only  when  at 
fault.  In  these  later  days,  the  idea  is  gaining 
that  compensation  should  follow  all  accidents, 
regardless  of  cause  or  individual  responsibil¬ 
ity.  When  that  idea  becomes  prevalent,  we 
enter  a  zone  where  the  cost  of  compensation 
is  likely  to  increase  tremendously  especially  if 
we  compensate  each  injured  workman  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  of  what  he  would  have 
earned  if  he  had  not  been  injured  or  if  we  give 
to  his  heirs  for  a  period  of  years  half  what  he 
would  have  earned  if  he  had  not  been  killed. 
The  cost  of  this  indemnity  must  increase  tre¬ 
mendously,  if  we  add  the  possibility  of  mal¬ 
ingering  or  the  possibilities  of  wasteful  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  funds.  In  fact,  as  was  seen  in 
Germany,  the  cost  to  the  industry,  even  though 
the  indemnity  is  paid  by  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  is  likely  to  increase  all  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  what  the  industry  can  stand  or  to 
what  the  industry  can  pass  on  to  its  customers. 
The  main  point  raised,  therefore,  is — seeing  all 
injuries  must  be  compensated  for — under 
which  plan  will  the  cost  of  administering  the 
fund  be  the  least. 

To  simplify  the  whole  discussion,  it  is  best 
to  start  with  an  agreed  statement  of  facts  or 
as  nearly  as  such  a  thing  can  be  arrived  at. 
Under  the  old  or  common  law  personal  in¬ 
jury  was  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first 
class  was  that  which  was  inherent  in  industry. 
For  example,  a  certain  number  and  a  certain 
kind  of  accidents  are  almost  sure  to  occur  in 
the  mining  of  coal.  These  accidents  will  come 
even  though  the  employer  and  the  employee 
both  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  accidents.  The  workman  accepting 
a  position  as  a  coal  miner  accepts  this  risk  and 
accepts  also  the  likelihood  that  he  may  be  the 
one  to  be  injured.  Under  the  common  law 
it  was  considered  that  such  accidents  should 
not  be  compensated  for  by  the  employer. 

The  second  class  of  accidents  was  that  which 
arose  from  the  negligence  of  the  employer. 
If  he  or  his  agents  failed  to  place  proper  warn¬ 
ing  in  places  of  known  danger  or  if  he  or  his 
agents  failed  to  remove  dangerous  conditions 
before  permitting  a  workman  to  work  or  if 
he  neglected  to  look  for  possible  dangers  and 
to  remove  them,  he  was  declared  to  have  been 
negligent,  and  he  was  held  responsible  for 
any  injury  sustained  by  any  workman. 

The  third  class  of  accidents  embraced  those 
which  came  about  as  the  result  of  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  employee  or  of  his  fellow 
servant.  That  is,  if  a  workman  knowing  a 
place  to  be  dangerous  and  knowing  that  it 
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was  his  duty  to  remove  the  danger  before 
continuing  to  work  failed  to  do  his  duty  and 
was  injured,  it  was  declared  to  be  his  own 
fault  and  he  was  barred  from  compensation. 
Or,  if  a  fellow  servant  by  being  negligent 
permitted  a  condition  to  exist  which  ultimately 
injured  a  workman,  the  injured  man  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  collecting  damages  from  the  em¬ 
ployer  who  was  in  no  fault  in  the  matter. 

The  courts  which  adhere  to  the  common 
law  principles  as  having  some  divinity  because 
of  their  age.  are  inclined  to  follow  unfalter¬ 
ingly  this  arbitrary  division  of  accidents  and 
to  say  that  any  modern  law  which  trespasses 
upon  these  fixed  principles  is  unconstitutional. 
However,  the  present  tendency  not  only  in 
European  countries  but  in  the  United  States 
is  to  say  that  an  injured  workman  or  the  heirs 
of  a  killed  workman  shall  be  compensated  re¬ 
gardless  of  who  was  at  fault  or  whether  any 
one  was  responsible.  The  modern  principle  of 
law  is  that  an  incapacitated  workman,  who  is 
a  bread-winner,  cannot  subsist  himself  or  sup¬ 
port  his  family  without  funds,  hence  he  must 
be  a  burden  upon  the  industry  which  injured 
him  or  upon  society  as  a  whole  which  has  no 
way  of  controlling  industry  to  prevent  acci¬ 
dents.  Modern  laws  do  not  care  to  place,  by 
direct  tax,  the  burden  upon  society  of  taking 
care  of  injured  workers  and  so  modern  laws 
aim,  by  indirect  tax,  to  make  each  industry 
take  care  of  its  own  injured  persons. 

To  do  that  particular  thing,  modern  legisla¬ 
tion  has  taken  the  form  of  three  different 
kinds  of  law's:  One  of  them  is  known  as  em¬ 
ployer’s  liability;  the  second  is  known  as  work¬ 
man’s  compensation,  and  the  third,  which  is 
practically  a  new  classification,  is  now  being 
called  state  insurance. 

The  following  will  give,  as  near  as  we  can 
get  at  it,  a  free  and  literal  definition  of  the 
three  forms  of  providing  compensation  for  all 
accidents,  regardless  of  fault. 

When  employers’  liability  laws  are  adopted 
it  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  legislators 
to  compel  the  employer  to  pay,  out  of  his  own 
pocket  or  out  of  the  capital  and  surplus  of 
bis  company,  any  charge  which  may  be  as¬ 
sessed  to  compensate  an  injured  workman  or 
the  heirs  of  a  workman  who  has  been  killed. 
The  advocates  of  this  particular  law  have,  evi¬ 
dently,  two  purposes  in  mind.  They  try,  by 
placing  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  employer,  to 
make  him  unusually  careful  to  avoid  accidents; 
by  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  injured  or  killed.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  there  is  in  such  laws  an  unfriendly 
note  as  regards  business.  So-called  reform¬ 
ers  seem  to  believe  that  employers  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  are  profiting  by  the  blood  of  their  em¬ 
ployees  and  should  be  compelled  to  go  into 
their  own  pocket  and  pay  for  all  injuries  which 
they  thus  wantonly  inflict. 

Workman’s  compensation  acts  accept  the 
agreed  classification  touching  hazardous  and 
non-hazardous  occupations.  In  the  hazardous 
occupations,  it  is  realized  that  the  causes  lead¬ 
ing  to  accident,  injury  and  death  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  complex,  making  it  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  the  individual  responsibility  in 
each  case.  It  is  also  realized  that  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  fix  the  responsibility,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  doing  so  is  too  great,  both  for  the 
workman  and  his  employer.  These  acts 
recognize  that  no  matter  how  complicated  the 
case  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  a  worker 
has  been  incapacitated  or  killed,  and  hence, 
that  his  economic  status  has  been  violently 
changed.  They  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  he  and  his  dependents  must  have  money 
upon  which  to  live,  and  also  that  this  money 
must  be  paid  by  the  employer,  by  the  employ¬ 
er’s  industry  or  by  society  as  a  whole.  Fear¬ 
ing  that  the  employer  may  not  be  financially 
able  to  meet  his  obligation — especially  in  coal 


mining — and  that  the  state  might,  by  being 
too  lenient,  drift  into  vicious  practices,  the 
advocate  of  workmen’s  compensation  de¬ 
clares  that  each  industry  should  take  care  of 
its  own  injured,  by  some  form  of  compulsory 
insurance,  the  administration  of  which  should 
be  in  private  hands. 

The  advocates  of  what  is  now  called  state 
insurance  adhere  to  the  principal  tenets  of 
workmen’s  compensation  acts,  even  to  the 
point  of  declaring  that  the  funds  should  be 
collected  from  the  industry  rather  than  from 
the  individual  company.  Here  they  depart 
radically  from  those  who  espouse  workmen’s 
compensation  and  say  that  this  fund  should  be 
administered  by  the  state,  all  claims  being 
paid  by  the  state,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  parties  interested. 

The  thing  which  has  caused  uneasiness  on 
the  part  of  students  of  this  question  has  been 
the  passage  of  laws  in  four  states — Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts,  Iowa,  and  Washington.  The 
Massachusetts  law  adopts  the  workman’s  com¬ 
pensation  principle  as  we  have  here  outlined 
it.  This  law  declares  that  each  injured  per¬ 
son  shall  be  compensated  in  a  given  amount, 
this  being  regulated  by  the  character  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  his  injuries.  This  law  provides  that 
the  funds  necessary  to  meet  these  obligations 
shall  be  collected  from  the  industry  in  which 
the  man  was  employed.  The  law  as  it  stands 
makes  it  compulsory  that  the  employer’s  acci¬ 
dent  risk  shall  be  carried  by  some  mutual  in¬ 
surance  company  made  up  of  the  employers 
in  a  given  industry.  If  Massachusetts,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  had  any  coal  mines,  the  operators  of 
that  state  would  have  to  form  a  mutual  insur¬ 
ance  company  to  insure  each  mine.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  a  provision  may  be  inserted  in 
an  amended  bill  giving  the  employer  the  right 
to  take  out  insurance  in  some  of  the  old  line 
companies. 

The  Ohio  and  the  Washington  laws  are 
almost  identical.  They  declare  that  every 
person  injured  shall  be  compensated  in  a  given 
amount  measured  by  the  extent  and  serious¬ 
ness  of  his  injuries.  They  declare  that  the 
industry  which  employs  that  man  shall,  by  a 
special  assessment,  create  a  fund  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  state,  sufficient  to  indemnify 
him.  This  money  is  collected  by  the  state  and 
paid  out  by  the  state. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  workmen’s 
compensation  and  state  insurance  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  easy  to  draw.  The  crux  of  the  whole 
situation  seems  to  be  whether  the  funds  col¬ 
lected  from  the  industry  to  indemnify  the  per¬ 
sons  injured  shall  be  administered  by  state 
officers  or  by  a  private  insurance  company,  pref¬ 
erably  of  the  mutual  type.  There  are  ad¬ 
vanced  thinkers  in  the  coal  trade  who  are  com¬ 
ing  now  to  adopt,  for  various  reasons,  the 
notion  that  the  fund  can  most  economically, 
satisfactorily  and  safely  be  administered  by 
mutual  insurance  companies.  The  difference 
between  the  administration  of  this  fund  by  the 
state  and  by  a  mutual  insurance  company  for 
example  is  summed  up  in  three  hypothetical 
question. 

First:  Which  is  most  likely  to  administer 
such  a  fund  the  most  economically — a  board 
of  elective  public  officials  under  political  in¬ 
fluence  or  a  board  made  up  of  employers 
whose  money  is  being  spent  in  the  compensa¬ 
tion  for  injury? 

Second:  Who  is  most  likely  to  frown  upon 
and  stamp  out  malingering — a  board  of  elective 
public  officials  under  political  influence  or  a 
lioard  made  up  of  employers  whose  money 
would  have  to  be  spent  in  the  satisfaction  of 
claims? 

Third:  Who  would  most  likelv  insist  upon 
an  exact  classification  of  risks  to  the  end  that 
a  well  equipped  mine  should  pay  less  and  a 
poorly  equipped  mine  pay  more — a  board  of 
elective  public  officials  under  political  influ¬ 
ence  and  ignorant  of  such  matters  or  a  board 
of  employers  familiar  with  all  the  details  of 
their  own  business  and  having  full  knowledge 
of  what  constitutes  good  or  bad  equipment  to 
avoid  accidents? 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  advocates  of 
workmen’s  compensation  that  these  three  ques¬ 
tions  in  reality  answer  themselves,  as  indeed 
they  seem  to  do. 
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THE  BEACK  DIAMOND. 


Protecting  Mines  Against  Natural  Gas 
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The  problem  of  gas  or  oil  wells  extending 
through  or  near  coal  mines,  and  through  the 
future  coal  reserves,  has  gradually  become 
more  and  more  serious,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  danger  to  the  miner,  but  also  because 
there  has  been  an  increasing  loss  of  coal  left 
as  pillars  surrounding  the  wells;  and,  in  the 
future  there  will  be  a  further  increase  of  loss 
unless  means  are  found  which,  while  giving 
safety  to  the  miner,  will  enable  the  coal  to  be 
extracted. 

A  prominent  engineer  told  the  writer  re¬ 
cently  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  report  un¬ 
favorably  to  his  client  upon  the  purchase  of 
a  certain  tract  of  coal  land  which  he  was  ex¬ 
amining,  on  account  of  the  numerous  oil  and 
gas  wells  on  the_  property  that  would  seriously 
interfere  with  mining  operations. 

Fortunately,  so  far,  there  has  not  been  a 
large  loss  of  life  in  mines  through  explosions 
or  fires  caused  by  leakages  of  gas  from  wells, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  cases  on  record  in 
which  lives  have  been  lost.  One  special  case, 
is  that  of  the  Middleton  and  Enterprise  mines 
near  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  where  natural  gas 
under  high  pressure^  leaked  from  a  well  and 
entered  the  two  adjoining  mines,  leading  to 
local  explosions  in  each  mine,  and  to  the  death 
of  three  miners.  Fortunately,  it  occurred  at 
night  when  but  few  men  were  in  the  mines; 
and  also  fortunately,  the  company  which 
owned  the  mines  had  taken  most  e.xcellent  pre¬ 
cautions  to  keep  the  coal  dust  wet,  and  the 
explosions  were  thus  limited  in  extent.  This 
case  is  particularly  interesting  because  the  well 
was  surrounded  by  a  100-foot  wide  pillar,  and 
there  was  also  a  coal  barrier  between  the  two 
mines  100  feet  thick.  Therefore  the  gas  en¬ 
tered  the  mines,  not  through  the  coal  but 
through  the  floor,  and  along  a  line  2,300  feet  in 
length. 

Wells  are  constantly  being  drilled  in  the 
coal  fields  of  this  country,  and  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  coal  basins  of  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  ana 
Kansas.  Iri  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
mines  not  infrequently  strike  abandoned,  un¬ 
charted  wells.  In  many  cases  these  have  been 
found  filled  with  gas,  and  in  some  instances 
the  gas  had  been  lighted.  Recently  a  serious 
fire  was  caused  in  a  mine  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburgh,  through  burning  gas  which  had 
been  ignited  when  an  unknown  well  was  struck 
in  mining  operations.  Fortunately  this  was 
not  attended  by  an  explosion,  but  it  led  to  the 
mine  being  shut  down  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  industry 
hitherto  has  been  more  lucky  than  far  seeing, 
in  not  taking  precautions  in  making  secure 
ind  in  recording  the  location  of  abandoned 
holes.  ^ 

Hitherto  the  legislation  on  gas  and  oil  wells 
in  all  the  states  except  Ohio  and  Indiana,  has 
leak  with  the  subject  only  from  the  standpoint 
)f  protecting  the  wells  from  one  another.  The 
Dhio  laws,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Indiana 
aws,  take  some  cognizance  of  the  dangers  to 
nining  in  the  vicinity,  but  they  are  considered 
nadequate. 

The  problem  of  formulating  laws  is  not  one 
vhich  alone  concerns  the  coal  operator  and 
nspector,  but  it  also  concerns  the  gas  and 
'll  well  operator.  The  latter  must  be  given 
he  opportunity  to  search  for  and  obtain  the 
;as  and  oil  under  their  option  or  ownership, 
t  is  manifest  that  they  wish  to  take  reason- 
ble  precautions  for  safety,  but  do  not  wish  to 
e  put  to  unnecessary  expense,  or  to  be  pre- 
ented  from  drilling  wells  in  coal  fields;  there- 
ore,  some  means  must  be  found  by  which  the 
''clls  can  be  drilled  through  or  in  the  vicinity 
f  the  coal  mines  without  creating  dangerous 
onditions. 

•\s  a  preliminary  to  this  general  meeting  it 
as  thought  advisable  to  have  some  confer- 
nces  with  those  interested  in  the  questions  in- 
olved,  consequently  a  meeting  was  held  a 
•w  weeks  ago  with  some  of  the  coal  operators 
ho  had  had  experience  in  dealing  with  gas 
nd  oil  wells  through  mines;  then  followed  a 
onference  with  representatives  of  the  gas  well 
more  recently  a  conference  was 
eld  with  a  number  of  state  geologists,  repre- 
mting  several  of  the  coal  mining  states. 


for  a  conference  on  this  subject 
^.Pittsburgh  February  7th  and  8th.  ^ 

iLhief  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 


By  George  S.  Rice.f 


Two  Concrete  Plans  Are  Outlined,  One 
Being  for  Long  Wall  and  the  Other  for 
Pillar  and  Stall  Mines. 


Following  these  preliminary  meetings,  the 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  staff  who 
had  been  charged  by  the  director  with  this  in¬ 
vestigation  prepared  a  tentative  outline  of 
rules  and  regulations  which  might  serve  as  a 
basis  for  possible  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
oil  and  gas  wells  through  coal  measures. 

It  has  been  found  from  investigations  and 
inquiry  that  the  pillars  that  have  been  left 
around  gas  wells  in  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  vary  from  forty  feet  diameter  or 
square,  to  200  feet  diameter  or  square,  the  well 
being  at  the  center  of  the  circle  or  square.  In¬ 
quiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  underlying  rea¬ 
sons  for  determining  the  size  of  these  pillars, 
but  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  a  scientific 
basis. 

In  the  preliminary  conferences  it  was  unan¬ 
imously  conceded  that  pillars  of  coal  of  any 
reasonable  size  did  not  prevent  leakage  of  gas 
into  the  mine  when  there  were  defects  in  the 
well  casings,  but  that  they  served  as  supports 
to  the  overlying  strata  to  prevent  fracturing 
or  breakage  of  the  well  casing  anywhere  from 
the  coal  seam  upward  to  the  surface. 

Looking  at  it  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
question  of  size  of  pillar  surrounding  the  well 
is  a  problem  similar  to  that  which  has  arisen 
as  to  the  proper  size  of  pillar  to  be  left  sur¬ 
rounding  a  mine  shaft. 

A  formula  used  for  barrier  pillars  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  district,  by  a  number  of  prominent 
companies,  and  approved  by  one  of  the  state 
mine  inspectors,  takes  into  account  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  coal.  The  formula  is  as  follows: 

The  width  of  the  barrier  pillar  is  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  workings  multiplied  by  1  per  cent 
of  the  depth  below  natural  drainage  level,  plus 
the  thickness  of  the  workings  times  five. 

If,  for  example,  a  seam  was  nine  feet  thick 
and  300  feet  below  drainage  level  the  thickness 
of  the  barrier  pillar  would  be  (9X3)-f  (9X5)  = 
72  feet.  The  drainage  level  presurhably  is  at 
or  near  the  surface.  While  apparently  this 
formula  is  chiefly  for  protection  against  in¬ 
rushes  of  water,  it  is  manifest  that  the  effect 
of  crushing  is  also  involved,  for  if  the  pillar 
was  crushed  it  would  not  furnish  the  necessary 
protection. 

The  necessity  of  protecting  a  shaft  is  doubt¬ 
less  greater  than  for  a  gas  or  oil  well.  It  is 
the  means  of  egress,  and  it  is  not  simply  the 
protection  of  the  shaft  itself  that  must  be 
considered,  but  also  the  support  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  buildings. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  varying  character  of 
the  strata  in  different  districts  affect  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  size  of  mine  pillars  to  adopt 
for  oil  or  gas  \vells.  If  the  roof  over  the  coal 
bed  breaks  easily,  the  fracture  will  probably 
extend  upward  in  more  or  less  vertical  planes. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  roof  is  strong 
sandstone  or  limestone,  and  the  fall  occurs  on 
only  one  side  of  the  well  first,  which  is  usually 
the  case,  there  is  a  possibility  that  there  may 
be  a  considerable  pull  toward  that  side  which 
may  carry  the  break  diagonally  upward,  so 
that  the  plane  of  fracture  may  intersect  the 
line  of  the  well  before  it  reaches  the  surface, 
in  which  case  there  might  be  danger  of  rup¬ 
turing  the  casing,  or  at  least  swinging  it  out 
of  line. 

_  It  was  suggested  by  the  writer  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  conferences  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  dispense  with  a  coal  pillar  around  an  oil  or 
gas  well  provided  an  artificial  pillar  was  sub¬ 
stituted.  This  proposal  is  not  quite  so  radical 
as  it  might  seem  at  first.  The  coal  surround¬ 
ing  shafts  has  been  extracted  in  some  of  the 
long  wall  mines  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  one 
long  wall  mine  in  northern  Illinois,  without 
detriment.  Where  this  plan  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  the  section  from  which  the  coal  has 
been  excavated  is  carefully  packed  with  broken 
rock  and  dirt,  as  is  usually  done  in  “long  wall 
advancing’’  so  that  the  movement  downward 
is  very  gradual  and  even,  the  strata  all  the  way 
to  the  surface  subsiding  evenly,  and  without 
damage  to  the  surface  buildings,  provided  the 
long  wall  face  advances  regularly. 


To  suit  the  room  and  pillar  conditions,  the 
writer  suggests  the  following  plan:  That  a 
room  be  laid  out  so  that  the  drill  hole  will  be 
approximately  in  the  center  of  same;  in  drill- 
mg  the  well’  the  hole  to  be  made  two  or  three 
inches  larger  in  diameter  than  the  outer  casin'^ 
which  IS  to  be  inserted,  so  that  there  is  a  space 
of  from  one  to  two  inches  surrounding  the 
casing.  Let  us  suppose  this  outer  casing  is  to 
p  thirty  feet  below  the  coal  bed,  then  the 
larger  size  hole  will  be  drilled  an  additional 
distance  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  seam 
below  where  the  shoe  of  the  casing  is  to 
nang.  The  casing  will  then  be  lowered  and 
hung  from  cross  beam  supports  at  the  surface, 
the  ends  of  which  are  to  be  placed  on  piers 
so  as  to  make  the  supports  permanent.  These 
cross  beams  should  be  steel  channels  or  gir¬ 
ders,  eight  or  ten  feet  or  more  in  length,  and 
of  sufficient  strength  to  hold  the  weight  of 
the  casing.  Before  lowering  the  casing  a  gas¬ 
ket  of  rubber  or  canvas  is  to  be  fastened  just 
above  the  shoe  around  the  outside,  so  as  to 
fit  against  the  rock  or  shale  when  the  casing 
has  been  lowered  to  place  and  hung  from  the 
beam  supports;  a  grouting  of  clav  will  be  run 
m  between  the  casing  and  the  sides  of  hole 
so  as  to  completely  fill  the  space  from  the 
gasket  to  the  surface.  This  is  to  allow  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  casing  to  slide  freelv,  either 
at  the  bottom  or  the  top  if  the  coal  is  ex¬ 
cavated  and  the  ground  subsides.  After  the 
casing  has  been  put  in  and  grouted  with  clay, 
the  drilling  and  putting  down  of  the  inner  cas¬ 
ing  will  proceed  in  the  usual  manner.  When 
subsidence  of  the  ground  occurs  the  arrange¬ 
ments  spoken  of  will  be  equivalent  to  an  ex- 
pansion  joint  in  a  steam  line.  The  inner  cas- 
ings  and  the  gas  tube  being  rigid  and  fixed 
below,  when  the  subsidence  takes  place  will 
merely  project  that  much  further  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  subsidence. 

It  is  of  course  assumed  that  a  space  will  al¬ 
ways  be  left  open  to  the  top  between  the  outer 
casing  and  the  next  inner  casing,  so  that  if 
there  are  any  gas  leaks  it  will  be  vented  to 
the  surface. 

When  the  room  above  mentioned  has 
reached  the  well,  the  casing  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  injury  from  cars  or  blasting,  by 
timbering:  and  if  the  roof  is  very  poor,  a  tim¬ 
ber  cog  should  be  carefully  built  around  same 
and  packed  tightly  with  clay.  When  the  rooms 
m  the  vicinity  are  “up”  their  proper  distance, 
before  withdrawing  the  pillars,  clay  should  be 
brought  from  the  surface  (any  ordinary  clay 
will  do)  placed  around  the  well  casing,  and 
tightly  packed  so  as  to  make  a  cylinder  from 
six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  withdraw  any  of  the  timber  to  do 
this.  The  space  surrounding  this  clay  cylinder 
back  to  the  ribs  should  be  filled  with  mine 
waste  obtained  from  lifting  the  bottom,  or 
from  fallen  roof  rock,  the  track  in  the  room 
having  previously  been  laid  through  a  break- 
head  through  to  an  adjoining  room.  When  the 
ribs  have  been  drawn  back  to  a  point  opposite 
the  artificial  pillars,  a  thin  curtain  wall  can  be 
retained  on  either  rib,  merely  to  hold  the  gob 
in  place.  The  purpose  of  the  “gogging”  will 
be  to  allow  the  roof  to  be  dropped  evenly,  as 
the  packed  clay  around  the  hole  will  prevent 
undue  pressure  at  any  point,  thus  preventing 
distortion  of  the  casing.  Since  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  coal  bed  the  casing  is  surrounded  with 
a  layer  of  clay  it  will  either  allow  the  roof  to 
slip  down  without  injury  to  the  casing,  or  the 
whole  strata  above  goes  down  and  grips  the 
casing,  the  latter  will  slide  further  down  into 
the  hole  which  had  been  previously  drilled 
large  enough  to  receive  it.  With  such  a  plan 
properly  carried  out,  the  writer  can  see  no 
serious  risk  in  not  leaving  a  coal  pillar. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  most  excellent  plan  for 
the  gas  and  oil  well  operator,  and  the  coal 
ojierator  to  come  together  and  agree  upon  a 
suitable  location  for  holes.  To  do  this  intelli¬ 
gently  the  coal  operator  should  furnish  the 
gas  and  oil  operator  a  plan  of  his  projected 
workings.  It  is  assumed  that  the  site  of  the 
proposed  well  shall  be  carefully  surveyed  and 
located,  and  that  the  map  of  the  location  and 
at  least  the  record  of  the  casing  as  deep  as 
thirty  feet  below  the  coal  bed  that  is  being 
worked,  shall  be  matters  of  public  record. 
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New  England  Association. 


Announcement  is  made  by  W.  A.  Clark, 
president,  that  the  annual  convention  the 
Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association  of  the  New 
Etigland  States  will  be  held  at  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  hall,  Boston,  on  March  4th  and 
.■>th.  This  promises  to  be  unusually  interest¬ 
ing  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  pro¬ 
gram:  ,  ,  , 

“Exhibition  hall  will  be  open  at  1  o  clock. 
Tuesday,  March  4th.  This  is  the  very  best 
exhibition  of  coal  yard  and  office  supplies 
ever  gathered  together  at  any  convention  of 
coal  men  in  the  United  States. 

“Two  o'clock:  In  Assembly  hall,  same 

building,  the  convention  proper  will  be  called 
to  order.  A  few  words  of  greeting  from 
President  Cl3.rk  will  be  followed  by  the  usua.1 
reports  of  committees  and  officers. 

Secretary  C.  H.  Haskell  will  report  for  the 
executive  committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  during  the  past  year.  If  there  is 
time  there  will  be  a  short  talk  on  association 
matters  at  this  session.  .  ^ 

“A  nomination  committee  will  be  appointea 
at  this  session  to  report  the  following  day. 

“Tuesday  evening  there  will  be  a  Kokoal 
dinner  at  Young’s  hotel.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts  will  be  the  principal 
speaker.  There  will  be  a  few  short  talks  by 
some  coal  men. 

“Wednesday  morning,  March  5th:  Exhibi¬ 
tion  hall  will  be  open  at  10  o’clock.  First 
session  of  the  association  will  be  at  10:30. 
Following  report  of  nomination  committee 
there  wdll  be  the  annual  election  of  officers, 
followed  by  the  open  hour  of  the  question  box, 
when  it  is  up  to  the  members  themselves  to 
do  the  talking.  Bring  in  any  question  you 
desire  to  have  discussed,  and  do  not  be  afraid 
to  talk. 

“At  3  o’clock  p.  m.,  the  afternoon  session. 
One  of  the  best  things  of  the  whole  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  a  paper  on  “The  Cost  of  Doing 
Retail  Coal  Business,’’  prepared  and  delivered 
by  George  E.  Copeland  of  Worcester,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  of  the  Sumner-Claflin  Coal 
Company  of  that  city.  Mr.  Copeland  knows 
the  retail  coal  business  and  he  is  able  to 
handle  this  question  in  the  most  intelligent 
manner.  No  retail  coal  merchant  can  afford 
to  miss  it.  ,  ,  ,  f 

“Prof.  Bruse  Wyman  of  the  law  school  ot 
Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  will  talk  to  us 
on  the  transportation  problem  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  This  will  be  a  finished  discourse  from 
a  man  who  understands  the  theoretical  side 
of  the  greatest  problem  we  have  to  contend 
with. 

“Depending  on  the  time  there  may  be  the 
day  will  be  finished  by  a  short  discussion  on 
appurtenant  subjects  or  a  few  words  from 
your  president.” 


Explosion  at  Eldorado. 


Harrisburg,  III.,  February  20.— As  a  result 
of  a  severe  explosion  in  the  Eldorado  Coal  & 
Mining  Company’s  mine  located  two  miles  north 
of  Eldorado,  Ill.,  four  men  are  dead  and  three 
others  are  probably  fatally  injured.  The  explo¬ 
sion  occurred  at  7:25  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
February  19,  immediately  after  the  last  cage  of 
men  had  descended  for  work.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  by  ignition  of  accumulated  gas 
in  the  first  and  second  north  entries  off  the  sec¬ 
ond  west  north.  By  fortunate  arrangement  of 
the  air  the  explosion  was  confined  to  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mine,  and  as  a  result  only  those 
working  in  that  locality  were  in  danger. 

Immediately  after  the  explosion  Superintendent 
Ginnev  organized  a  rescue  party,  having  first  sent 
out  a  call  for  assistance.  District  Superintendent 
Bagwell  of  the  O’Gara  Coal  Company,  together 
with  his  men,  mine  managers  and  assistants  from 
O’Gara  mines  Numbers  8,  10  and  11,  responded 
to  the  appeal  for  help.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Bagwell 
arrived  on  the  scene  he  called  the  general  office 
of  the  O’Gara  Coal  Company  of  Harrisburg  and 
requested  the  regular  rescue  corps  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  together  with  all  the  equipment,  be  sent  to 
the  mine  at  once. 

This  request  was  received  at  the  office  at  8 
o’clock  a.  m.  At  8  :45  the  rescue  corps,  in  charge 
of  O’Gara  Mine  Inspector  C.  A.  Horning,  and 
District  Superintendent  J.  J.  Morris,  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  the  disaster,  the  Big  Four  Railway 
Company  having  furnished  a  special  train  to 
carry  the  entire  party,  which  was  made  up  of 
Chief  Inspector  C.  A.  Horning,  Superintendent 


I.  J.  Morris.  Superintendent  W.  H.  Stricklin, 
Suiierintendent  Richard  Neson,  Mine  Manager 
Frank  Kessner,  Robert  Wright,  R.  F.  Macklin, 
James  Cook,  James  Pry,  Sherman  Walters  and 
Jake  Ingram. 

Upon  the  arrival  at  the  scene  those  in  charge 
of  the  O’Gara  rescue  corps  co-operated  with  the 
mine  management  in  organizing  parties  for  going 
into  the  mine  and  recovering  those  who  had 
not  succeeded  in  escaping. 

William  Taylor  and  Joseph  Tobinson,  who 
were  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  mine,  and 
regularly  certificated  rescue  men  were  equipped 
with  Draeger  helmets  and  sent  to  the  scene  of  the 
explosion.  These  two  men  were  followed  up  by 
iMcssrs.  Horning,  Ginney,  Morris,  Bagwell  and 
others,  with  pulmotors,  stretchers,  etc.,  and  at 
10  ;30  o'clock  the  first  body  was  recovered.  The 
other  three  were  recovered  soon  thereafter.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  two  men  who  were 
severely  burned  had  been  carried  out  to  the  part¬ 
in'’-  and  at  first  they  were  both  supposed  to  have 
succumbed  to  the  effects  of  the  explosion,  but 
the  pulmotors  were  immediately  brought  into  use 
and  after  patient  efforts  of  over  a  half  hour  on 
each  man  they  were  resuscitated.  This  work  was 
being  ablv  assisted  in  by  Superintendent  Morris 
of  the  Saline  County  Coal  Company  and  his  en¬ 
tire  rescue  corps,  consisting  of  Charles  Stahlbert, 
Walter  Scott,  Charles  Tinsey,  William  Taylor, 
Charles  Cathcart.  Bertram  Peak,  'VVilliam  Schu- 
man  and  James  Johnson,  who,  having  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  special  engine  by  the  Big  Four,  as 
the  O’Gara  Corps  had,  arrived  at  the  mine  when 
their  assistance  was  most  needed. 

Soon  after  these  two  men  who  were  injured  had 
been  resuscitated,  it  was  found  that  three  of  the 
rescue  party  who  had  rashly  rushed  into  the  mine 
were  down  from  the  effects  of  noxious  gases. 
.A.gain  the  pulmotors  were  brought  into  use  and 
it  was  only  through  the  efficient  work  of  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  pulmotors  that  their  lives 
were  saved.  Those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
catastrophe  were  Guiseppe  Cincetti,  Orelio 
Bibenti,  Cesare  Celentti  and  .Vugusto  IMorretti. 
Those  who  were  probably  fatally  injured  were 
Hugo  Morretti,  Joe  Lawson  and  Albert  Fitchner. 

The  most  heroic  act  of  the  occasion  was  per¬ 
formed  by  Thomas  Harris  of  O’Gara  No.  11 
mine,  who  was  one  of  the  party  following  the 
helmet  men.  he  having  rushed  into  a  part  of  the 
mine  hot  with  noxious  gases  and_  brought  out  the 
men  who  were  afterwards  resuscitated  by  the  use 
of  the  pulmotor.  Had  not  Mr.  Harris  acted 
promptly  at  this  time  the  list  of  fatalities  would 
have  been  greater  by  two. 

State  Mine  Inspector  Frank  Rosbottom  and 
Superintendent  Duncan  of  the  State  Rescue  Corps 
arrived  at  the  mine  at  1  p.  m.  and  are  in  charge 
of  the  situation. 


Would  Cripple  the  Nation. 


The  Associated  Press  dispatches  from  Peoria, 
Ill.,  on  Wednesday  night  carried  the  following : 

“In  unanimously  adopting  a  resolution  intro¬ 
duced  by  one  of  the  local  unions  and  backed  by 
6.000  miners  in  the  northern  district  of  Illinois, 
the  Illinois  State  Miners’  convention,  in  session 
here  today,  provided  that  the  82,000  miners  in 
the  state  go  on  record  as  favoring  a  general 
strike  whenever  war  is  declared  either  by  or 
against  the  United  States. 

“The  resolution  provides  that  the  measure  be 
sent  to  the  International  Mine  Workers’  conven¬ 
tion  and  that  that  body 'be  asked  to  concur  in  the 
action  so  that  in  case  war  is  declared  between 
any  nations  a  universal  strike  of  the  coal  miners 
shall  be  called. 

“Of  the  seven  members  of  the  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee  which  presented  the  matter  to  the  con¬ 
vention  all  but  one,  Evan  Evans,  the  chairman, 
arc  Socialists,  and  the  Socialist  wing  of  the  con¬ 
vention  carried  matters  by  storm  in  the  discus¬ 
sion. 

“Officials  of  the  union  said  that  this  action  was 
merely  taken  as  a  preventive  measure  in  hopes 
of  discouraging  any  proposition  which  might  lead 
to  the  declaring  of  war  either  by  or  against  the 
United  States.” 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  miners  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  produce  coal  w'ould  cripple  the  nation 
and  make  it  easy  for  any  attacking  force  to  gam 
an  easy  and  quick  victory.  The  national  organi¬ 
zation  is  too  level  headed  to  adopt  a  policy  which 
is  so  traitorous. 


Representative  Lyday  of  Vermillion  county, 
Indiana,  has  introduced  a  bill  to_  provide  for 
county  boards  of  examination  for  miners.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  measure  was  defeated  two  years  ago. 


George  F.  Stahmer. 


The  announcement  was  made  this  week  by 
the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Company  that 
Edward  I.  Dix  will,  on  April  1st,  retire  as 
manager  of  the  bituminous  department  of  that 
company,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  George  F. 
Stahmer,  formerly  with  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co., 
and  until  recently  with  the  Globe  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Stahmer  will  make  his  headquar¬ 
ters  at  the  Company’s  office.  No.  203  South 
Dearborn  street.  Chicago. 

Bv  this  transfer  a  live  company  and  a  live 
salesman  are  brought  together,  "rhe  Mitchell 
&  Dillon  Coal  Company  handles  anthracite 
and  Hocking  coal  in  a  large  way  and  does  a 
jobbing  business  in  various  kinds  of  coal.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  aggressive  coal  organiza¬ 
tions  on  the  street.  While  a.ggressive,  it 
adopts  really  a  conservative  policy  and  does 
what  one  might  call  conserving  its  capital  and 
plunging  with  its  energy. 

Mr.  Stahmer  has,  by  a  peculiar  experience, 
fitted  himself  to  work  admirably  into  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  He  has  had  an  experience  with  an  ex¬ 
clusively  anthracite  concern,  he  has  been  at 
the  head  of  a  department  which  has  had  the 


sale  of  a  large  block  of  Hocking  coal,  and  in 
the  meantime  he  has  filled  other  positions 
which  brought  him  in  touch  with  about  every 
coal  which  will  be  handled  in  the  bituminous 
department  of  his  new  connections. 

George  F.  Stahmer  was  born  at  Bremer- 
haven,  Germany,  July  6,  1881.  After  a  brief 
schooling  in  the  German  institutions  he  was 
brought  to  this  country  and  early  began  his 
business  career  as  a  clerk  in  a  retail  ice  busi¬ 
ness  at  Austin,  Ill.,  in  the  employ  of  O.  Peter¬ 
sen.  He  remained  there  for  about  three  years. 
In  1901,  Mr.  Stahmer  left  the  ice  business  and 
entered  the  coal  business,  accepting  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  clerk  for  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.,  at  that 
time  the  largest  factor  in  the  sale  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal.  He  remained  with  that  company  in 
a  clerical  position,  becoming  familiar  with  all 
the  details  of  the  business,  for  a  matter  of 

five  years.  ^  .  ,, 

In  1906,  Mr.  Stahmer  transferred  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Globe  Coal  Company,  beginning 
first  in  a  clerical  position  and  being  advanceo 
rapidly  as  the  business  grew  until  he  had  filled 
about  all  of  these  important  unofficial  posi¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  that  company.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  experience,  therefore,  he  knows 
the  routine  of  the  office,  he  knows  the  routine 
of  selling  and  he  is  familiar  with  the  details 
of  anthracite  and  various  kinds  of  bituminoub 
coal. 


Quarters  in  the  new  skyscraper,  the  Union 
Central  Life  building,  are  being  picked  out  by 
several  of  the  Cincinnati  coal  people  and  already 
the  following  firms  have  signified  their  intention 
of  having  their  offices  located  there :  The  Cabin 
Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Company,  the  Consoli¬ 
dation  Coal  Company  (probably),  the 
Coal  Company,  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Company 
and  the  New  River  Coal  Company. 
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Vessel  Rates  Will  be  High  in  the  Export  Trade. 


The  year  1913  should  establish  a  record  in 
the  exportation  of  American  coal.  It  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  new  year  will  present  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  shippers  the  greatest  opportunity  in 
their  history  to  develop  new  markets  and  to 
increase  their  shipments  to  markets  that  have 
already  been  taking  American  coal. 

Labor  situations  abroad,  and  principally  in 
the  mining  sections  of  England,  which  country 
now  supplies  a  heavy  percentage  of  coal  to 
the  export  trade,  were  never  more  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  a  repetition  of  the  trouble  experi¬ 
enced  over  there  last  March  is  anticipated  this 
coming  March.  The  enactment  of  the  min¬ 
imum  wage  is  now  looked  upon  by  both  the 
miners  and  mine  owners  as  being  a  makeshift, 
neither  side  to  the  controversy  being  satisfied. 
If  the  miners  can  secure  funds  to  tide  them 
over  another  period  of  idleness,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  will  lay  down  their  tools  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  minimum  wage 
regime. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  stocks  of  coal  at  the 
principal  markets  throughout  the  world  that 
England  supplies,  are  fearfully  low.  This  is 
due  to  two  causes — the  English  strike,  which 
checked  shipments,  and  the  high  vessel  rates 
that  have  prevailed  since  that  time.  Receiv¬ 
ers  have  taken  only  what  coal  was  actually 
necessary,  anticipating  a  reduction  of  vessel 
rates,  which  has  not  yet  materialized.  Thus 
the  New  Year  will  be  ushered  in  with  sup¬ 
plies  in  foreign  markets  short,  and  with  Eng¬ 
land’s  home  trade  no  doubt  desirous  of  stock¬ 
ing  coal  in  anticipation  of  another  suspension. 

One  strong  factor  in  the  situation,  and 
which  leads  American  coal  shippers  to  look 
for  a  better  demand  for  American  coals,  is 
that  prices  for  bunker  coals  at  the  principal 
stations  supplied  by  England  are  being  made 
at  a  higher  basis  for  1913  than  for  this  year, 
advances  ranging  as  high  in  some  instances 
as  six  shillings.  This  is  $1.44  per  ton.  The 
advance  in  prices  for  American  coals  will 
hardly  exceed  fifteen  cents  a  ton.  In  some 
regions,  where  no  advance  was  made  to  labor, 
shippers  will  no  doubt  be  in  position  to  name 
this  year’s  prices  for  foreign  business.  More¬ 
over,  the  principal  coals  that  are  exported 
from  America  come  from  non-union  fields,  so 
that^  shippers  are  in  position  to  name  this 
year’s  prices,  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  at¬ 
tract  business. 

The  vessel  situation  is,  of  course,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  handicap  in  the  way  of  American  coal 
exportation.  Some  are  inclined  to  believe  that, 
due  to  the  recent  changes  in  our  shipping  laws 
to  allow  the  registration  of  foreign  built  ships, 
some  tonnage  will  be  attracted  to  fly  the 
American  flag  and  that  the  new  entries  may 
establish  lines  to  certain  countries,  where  they 
will  find  it  profitable  to  take  coal. 

Some  interesting  information  about  the  for¬ 
eign  bunkering  situation  is  to  be  gleaned  from 
a  special  issue  of  Fair  play,  the  English  ship¬ 
ping  paper,  of  the  date  of  November  14.  We 
quote  from  this  paper  as  follows: 

“While  the  past  year  has  spelt  for  steamship 
owners  a  phenomenal  improvement  in  every 
trade,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  some  regret  that 
the  incidents  of  freights  should  have  mulcted 
to  so  large  an  extent  the  foreign  coaling  con¬ 
tractor,  whose  business  is,  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  carried  out  on  what  must  be  a 
small  margin  of  profit.  We  say  at  once,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  that  such  coaling 
contractors  as  have  faced  their  losses  and  hon¬ 
orably  filled  their  contracts  during  this  year 
deserve  more  than  well  of  the  steamship  own¬ 
ing  community.  We  must  say  that  it  is  only 
2nd  in  the  light  of  startling  events  in 
the  last  few  months,  that  we  ourselves  have 
sufficiently  realized  the  extraordinary  risks 
that  have  been  taken  year  after  year  by  such 
important  firms.  It  is,  in  all  business,  an  ac¬ 
cepted  axiom  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
profits  without  the  risk  of  also  making  losses, 
but  where  the  special  difficulty  in  foreign  coal¬ 
ing  business  seems  to  us  to  arise  is  in  the  fact 
that  contracts  are  made  merely  for  require¬ 
ments  and  not  for  fixed  quantities,  or  even 
qu^antities  defined  by  a  minimum  or  maximum. 
Ihe  natural  consequence  of  this  is  that  when 
^  '  1  sharply  the  contractor  has  to  face 

the  loss  not  only  on  a  normal  quantity,  but  on 
quite  abnormal  deliveries.  On  the  other  hand. 


If  They  Can  Obtain  Bottoms  in  Which 
to  Ship  Coal,  American  Shippers  Will 
Have  an  Advantage  in  the  Foreign  Mar¬ 
kets. 


when  freights  fall  the  tendency  is  for  deliv¬ 
eries  to  fall  off  very  much,  this  naturally  in¬ 
creasing  pro  rata  the  standing  expenses  of 
the  depot.’’ 

Concerning  the  results  following  the  big 
strike  of  the  English  miners,  Fairplay  says; 

“We  have  at  various  times  during  the  last 
few  months  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  general  strike  in 
this  country,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  depot 
proprietors  would  be  thoroughly  justified  in 
requiring  a  clause  in  contracts  giving  them  a 
free  hand,  in  the  event  of  a  strike  commenc¬ 
ing,  to  make  provision  in  their  discretion  for 
the  requirements  of  their  depots  rather  than 
leave  the  question  of  this  permission  to  be 
raised  at  a  ^  later  date.  W^e  see  only  two 
courses  possible  to  the  coaling  stations  in  the 
actual  event  of  a  strike — one,  to  make  no  pro¬ 
vision  and  let  stocks  run  out,  and  the  other  to 
act  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  as  the  longer 
the  provision  of  outside  coal  is  left,  in  all 
probability  the  higher  becomes  the  cost  of 
outside  supplies.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that 
owners  would  be  serving  their  own  interests 
in  agreeing  to  such  a  clause,  and  if  the  clause 
were  to  stipulate  what  the  surplus,  after  con¬ 
tract  coal  was  again  in  stock,  was  to  be  de¬ 
livered  on  the  basis  of  fifty  per  cent,  the  onus 
thus  cast  upon  owners  would  not  be  a  very 
serious  matter.  We  are  aware  that  at  first 
sight  this  would  appear  to  be  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  blank  check,  but,  after  all,  the 


vast  bulk  of  the  foreign  coaling  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  firms  of  high  reputation,  on  the  mere 
fact  that  such^  firms  could  not  afford  to  take 
any  course  unjust  to  their  clients  would  be,  in 
our  opinion,  a  perfectly  adequate  safeguard,  if 
such  were  really  needed.” 

As  to  bunkering  prices  for  1913,  Fairplay 
says  ship  owners  must  be  prepared  to  pay  con- 
siderajfly  higher  prices  for  bunkers  abroad. 
It  further  says:  “Last  year  depot  proprietors 
based  their  prices  on  the  existing  freights, 
which  were  materially  lower  than  now  cur- 
rent,  with  the  result  that  the  depot  proprie¬ 
tors  all  over  the  world  have  lost,  more  or 
less,  considerably  on  their  contracts.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  the  price  of  coal  shows  an  ad¬ 
vance.  As  far  as  can  be  gauged  at  present, 
freights  will  keep  up  to  their  present  level, 
at  least,  over  the  next  six  months,  and  some 
owners  go  the  length  of  maintaining  that 
freights  will  remain  firm  over  the  whole  of 
next  year,  which,  should  international  compli¬ 
cations  result  later  on,  coal  freights  may  even 
show  an  increase.  This  being  so,  depot  pro¬ 
prietors  will  have  to  base  their  figures  for 
next  year  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  ship  owners 
cannot  expect  them  to  do  otherwise.” 

Some  bunker  prices  already  named  are: 


1918 

Port. 

19s,  6d 

London 

Price 

Price 

27s 

Algiers. 

1912. 

Coal. 

2.5s 

Algiers. 

22s 

Welsh 

25s,  6d 

Malta 

21 

Durham 

$3.50  Sidney,  N.  S  . 

22 

Welsh 

$4.50  Halifax,  N.  S. 

$3.25 

Dominion 

18s,  6d 

London 

$4.50 

Dominion 

16s,  3d 

Best  Durham 

15s,  3d 

North  Country 

Fairplay  predicts  that  contracts  for  River 
Platte  and  Brazil  will  not  be  far  removed  from 
fifty  shillings  per  ton.  Prices  for  1912  for 
these  points  were  (for  Cardiff  coal);  Rio, 
41s;  Santos,  44s  6d;  Montevideo,  41s;  Buenos' 
Ayres,  39s;  Rosario,  43s. 


Philadelphia  in  an  Embarrassing  Position 


Since  the  agitation  by  the  various  investigat¬ 
ing  committees  and  newspapers  over  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  prices  of  domestic  sizes  of  anthra¬ 
cite,  a  great  many  interesting  questions 
about  the  cost  of  producing  anthracite  coal 
are  being  propounded.  Philadelphia  citizens 
have  been  clamoring  for  an  investigation  of 
the  anthracite  industry,  and  most  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  daily  newspapers  have  been  very  loud¬ 
mouthed  in  asking  that  the  anthracite  com¬ 
panies  be  investigated. 

In  this  connection  a  rather  peculiar  case 
is  presented.  The  Girard  Estate,  which  owns 
extensive  anthracite  coal  lands,  and  which  are 
worked  by  lessees,  contributes  heavily  to 
various  Philadelphia  institutions  through  the 
will  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard. 

Some  one  has  been  so  unkind  as  to  suggest 
that  if  Philadelphia  investigators  were  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  anthracite 
it  would  work  hardship  on  numerous  Phila¬ 
delphia  institutions  that  receive  an  income 
from  the  Girard  Estate  earnings.  The  Girard 
Estate  is  said  to  receive  a  royalty  of  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  ton  on  the  coal 
mined  from  its  property. 

The  Mahanoy  City  American,  published  in 
the  heart  of  the  Schuylkill  regions,  comments 
on  this  question  as  follows: 

“Large  acreage  of  coal  lands  are  held  under 
title  of  the  Girard  Estate  and  leased  to  coal 
companies  on  a  royalty  for  each  ton  of  coal 
shipped.  It  is  very  easy  taking,  for  this  and 
similar  estates  to  collect  thirty-five  to  fifty 
cents  a  ton  on  coal  without  the  investment  of 
a  dollar  for  the  expenditure  for  labor.  Still 
there  is  never  any  clamor  or  voice  raised 
against  this  exorbitant  charge  for  royalties. 
If  the  royalties  were  less  the  selling  price 
of  coal  would  be  less,  or  the  wages  and  profits 
for  coal  mining  would  be  more  by  holding 
up  the  price  and  cutting  down  royalties. 

But  less  royalties  would  mean  less  revenue 
drained  from  our  region  to  Philadelphia.  Phil¬ 
adelphians  kick  at  the  high  price  of  coal,  but 
they  never  see  the  least  earned  part  of  the 
selling  price  is  the  thirty-five  or  fifty  cents 
that  goes  to  royalties.  They  show  excessive 
freight  rates  and  have  left  the  impression  also 


that  high  wages  for  mine  workers  have  advanced 
price  of  coal  to  consumers. 

“Now,  why  do  they  not  get  down  to  bed 
rock  and  discuss  every  element  that  enters 
into  the  price  of  coal?  There  is  wages  for 
labor,  profits  for  the  investor,  freights  for 
railroad  companies,  and  royalties  for  land  own¬ 
ers.  Which  of  these  elements  can  stand  a 
cutting  to  lessen  the  price  for  the  consumer? 
Which  makes  the  least  exertion  for  the  amount 
taken  out  of  the  selling  price?  The  land  own¬ 
ers  do  not  move  a  muscle  or  invest  a  dollar. 
They  get  a  nice  share  of  the  yields. 

“The  owners  of  bituminous  coal  lands  re¬ 
ceive  six  to  twelve  cents  a  ton.  Six  cents 
may  be  the  average  charge.  The  land  area  of 
bituminous  is  much  larger  than  that  of  anthra¬ 
cite,  hence  the  limited  acreage  of  anthracite 
enables  the  owner  to  take  larger  share  as 
royalty. 

The  estate  that  receives  this  easy  money 
ffic  coal  lands  that  are  worked  are  very 
sensitive  to  taxation  on  the  idle  coal  lands  or 
on  lands  not  known  to  contain  coal.  They 
are  part  of  the  taxpayers’  association,  orga¬ 
nized  in  all  the  coal  counties  to  see  that  public 
expenditures  are  kept  down  and  that  the  other 
fellows  pay  the  necessary  taxes. 

“Freight  rates,  wages  and  profits  are  held 
up  to  public  scrutiny.  Now  why  not  the 
royalty?  Why  is  the  press  and  public  so  silent 
on  the  exorbitant  charge  levied  by  the  owners 
of  the  coal  land  in  these  royalties?  Nothing 
is  given  in  return  for  this  drain  or  levy  upon 
the  coal  industry.  It  would  be  highly  just 
and  proper  to  take  part  of  these  royalties 
by  levying  a  tax  on  royalties.  A  fund  created 
by  a  tax  on  royalties  would  support  the 
widows  and  orphans  and  cripples  that  are  part 
of  the  price  of  mining  coal.  It  belongs  there, 
not  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.” 


In  the  United  States  court  at  Cincinnati  the 
order  of  Referee  McCounnaughey  of  Dayton, 
recommending  that  the  John  T.  Hall  Coal 
Company  of  that  city  be  not  adjudged  a  bank¬ 
rupt,  was  upheld  by  Judge  Hollister.  The 
Watts-Ritter  Company  and  other  creditors 
sought  the  order.  The  Hall  Company  in  its 
reply  denied  that  it  was  insolvent  and  sub¬ 
mitted  proof. 
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Where  Sympathy  Fails. 

The  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America  are  complaining  because 
the  strike  of  the  West  Virginia  miners 
has  continued  for  fourteen  months  with¬ 
out  persuading  the  operators  to  yield. 
Rather  than  admitting  defeat  they  are  de¬ 
livering  themselves  of  much  sentimental 
twaddle  about  the  oppressed  miners  liv¬ 
ing  in  tents,  with  consequent  distress  to 
their  wives  and  children.  They  would 
have  us  understand  that  this  deplorable 
condition  should  be  a  burden  upon  the 
consciences  of  the  operators. 

Before  giving  full  rein  to  sentimental¬ 
ity  let  us  examine  carefully  the  facts.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  controversy  the 
issue  was  pretty  carefully  drawn.  The 
miners  demanded  of  the  operators  not 
only  an  advance  in  wages  and  better 
working  conditions,  but  a  complete  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  miners’  union.  In  reply 
the  operators  made  a  straightforward  pro¬ 
posal.  They  said : 

“We  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  higher 
wages  because  we  are  now  taking  a  loss 
which  we  cannot  increase.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  improving  the  working  conditions 
so  that  matter  takes  care  of  itself.  We 
cannot  grant  recognition  of  the  union  be¬ 
cause  we  prefer  to  conduct  our  own  prop¬ 


erty,  which  the  officials  of  the  union  do 
not  want  us  to  do.  While  we  cannot  in¬ 
crease  wages  or  recognize  the  union,  we 
will  do  what  is  fair  by  any  who  are  dis¬ 
satisfied.  There  are  other  sections  where 
the  union  is  recognized.  If  you  men  in¬ 
sist  upon  being  members  of  tbe  union  and 
want  to  go  where  the  union  is  recognized 
we  will  pay  your  transportation  and  that 
of  the  members  of  your  family,  and  we 
will  move  your  household  goods  to  any 
other  field  which  you  may  elect.” 

The  miners  rejected  this  proposition. 
They  did  not,  apparently,  want  to  work 
only  where  unionism  was  recognized; 
they  wanted  to  work  where  they  were  and 
compel  the  operators  to  grant  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  union.  That  is,  in  plain 
English,  they  were  not  fighting  in  their 
own  behalf,  but  went  to  war  to  extend  the 
scope  of  the  union.  When  the  operators 
refused  to  yield,  they  chose  to  resort  to 
civil  war  to  compel  the  operators  to  sur¬ 
render.  The  war,  therefore,  was  of  the 
miners’  own  making  and  the  condition  of 
war  under  which  they  have  lived  was  a 
deliberate  choice  of  the  miners.  If  they 
have  lived  for  fourteen  months  in  uncom¬ 
fortable  surroundings,  and  if  they  have 
not  been  permitted  to  occupy  the  houses 
erected  by  the  mining  companies,  it  is  no 
affair  or  fault  of  the  operators. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  fail  to  see 
where  there  is  any  occasion  to  sympathize 
with  the  miners  or  with  the  members  of 
their  families.  To  us  it  seems  unreason¬ 
able  that  the  miners  should  ask  the  oper¬ 
ator  to  shelter  them  while  they  fire  upon 
his  employes  from  ambush,  try  to  destroy 
his  property,  and  seek  to  pass  laws  which 
will  drive  him  out  of  business. 


A  Matter  of  Size. 

It'  is  an  accepted  principle  of  business 
that  the  use  to  which  an  article  is  put  de¬ 
termines  its  value.  That  is,  ordinary  ap¬ 
pliances  made  of  cast  iron  and  the  finest 
of  tools  and  watch  springs  are  made  from 
the  same  raw  material — iron  ore.  The 
cost  of  manufacture  does  not  altogether 
dictate  the  difference  in  the  selling  price ; 
that,  in  a  very  large  measure,  is  dictated 
by  the  use  to  which  the  article  is  put, 
and  the  difference  in  price  is  a  thousand¬ 
fold. 

In  coal,  that  which  serves  the  least  use¬ 
ful  purpose  brings  the  highest  price,  while 
that  which  does  the  greatest  number  of 
things  and  produces  the  greatest  amount 
of  value  brings  the  lowest  possible  price. 
At  first  glance  that  may  seem  an  absurd 
proposition,  but  it  is  literally  and  posi¬ 
tively  true. 

For  example,  domestic  lump  coal  is 
used  solely  for  creating  heat,  which 
brings  a  certain  amount  of  comfort  in  in¬ 
dividual  homes.  This  coal  is  the  highest 
priced  product  of  the  coal  mines.  At  the 
same  time  that  domestic  coal  is  produced 
there  is  also  produced  various  smaller 
sizes.  This  coal  runs  the  engines  of  the 
railroads ;  is  the  foundation  of  the  coke 
business,  and  is  the  support  of  electric 
industry.  This  fine  coal,  used  in  a  loco¬ 
motive,  will  not  only  pull  a  passenger 
train,  but  heat  the  coaches,  run  a  dynamo 
to  light  the  cars,  operate  air  brakes,  and 
in  some  trains  cook  the  food  in  the  din¬ 
ing  car.  In  a  coking  plant,  it  supplies  the 
coke  that  is  the  foundation  of  metallurgy; 
gives  gas  for  city  lighting,  tar  for  street 
paving  and  briqueting  and  ammonium 


sulphate  for  farm  fertilization.  In  an  or¬ 
dinary  building  it  runs  the  elevators, 
lights  the  offices,  heats  the  building,  and 
in  hotels  does  all  of  these  things  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  running  the  refrigerator  and  the 
ventilating  plants.  That  is,  out  of  the 
fine  coal  we  get  five  times  the  use  we  do 
out  of  the  ordinary  domestic  lump ;  yet 
this  coal,  at  the  mine  mouth,  is  considered 
of  so  little  value  it  is  sold  below  the  actual 
cost  of  production. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  coal  trade  is 
wholly  out  of  joint,  when  a  product  which 
is  so  valuable  in  use,  brings  such  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  small  price. 


A  Peculiar  Analogy. 

The  anthracite  coal  deposits  of  north¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  consist  of  484 
square  miles  of  coal  land.  The  Youghio- 
gheny  gas  coal  deposits  of  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  consist  of  500  square  miles 
of  coal  land.  The  gas  coal  belt  is,  there¬ 
fore,  in  extent  only  sixteen  square  miles 
greater  than  the  anthracite  field. 

The  anthracite  field  is  a  restricted  area 
yielding  coal  suited  to  a  particular  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  the  only  coal  produced  in  the 
United  States  that  will  burn  without 
smoke  in  a  smothered  fire.  Its  natural 
market  place  is  the  densely  populated 
east,  where  the  community  demands  that 
all  coal  must  be  burned  without  making 
smoke.  Until,  therefore,  we  have  learned 
how  to  reduce  the  stubborn  volatile  mat¬ 
ter  in  soft  coal  to  a  flame  without  producing 
dense  black  smoke,  the  east  is  dependent 
upon  anthracite.  That  fixes  its  principal 
market  and  about  determines  its  price. 

The  Youghiogheny  gas  coal  field  pro¬ 
duces  almost  the  only  coal  which  will,  at 
a  low  temperature,  yield  a  big  volume  of 
rich  gas.  At  the  same  time  gas  of  high 
illuminating  power  is  essential  to  a  wide 
territory  far  more  populous  than  that 
zone  served  by  anthracite.  The  selling 
price  of  this  gas  is  fixed  by  municipal  or¬ 
dinance  and  is  low.  To  meet  this  condi¬ 
tion  gas  must  be  manufactured  at  a  low 
cost.  This  is  coming  to  be  out  of  question 
where  water  gas  is  made ;  where  enrich¬ 
ment  of  that  gas  is  required  by  city  ordi¬ 
nances,  and  where  that  enrichment  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  oil,  the  price  of  which  is  increas¬ 
ing.  To  meet  the  demand  for  gas  and 
supply  it  at  a  low  cost,  coal  gas  is  com¬ 
ing  into  favor,  thus  creating  a  demand  for 
gas  coal.  The  coal  which  makes  the  best 
and  the  cheapest  gas  must  naturally  yield 
the  largest  volume  of  gas  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature,  which  means  with 
the  use  of  the  least  fuel  to  drive  the  gas 
from  the  coal. 

"When  we  find,  therefore,  a  deposit  of 
coal  which  yields  a  large  volume  of  rich 
gas  cheaply,  we  must  say  that  under  pres¬ 
ent  methods  of  gas  manufacture  it  is  the 
logical  fuel  to  be  used  until  there  is  some¬ 
thing  approaching  a  revolution  in  gas 
making.  For  that  reason  the  Youghio¬ 
gheny  gas  coal  field  occupies  with  respect 
to  the  gas  companies  about  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  anthracite  coal  occupies  to 
the  east — it  is  their  present  principal  and 
almost  sole  source  of  supply. 

In  view  of  this  important  fact,  it  is 
striking  to  find  that  both  of  these  areas  are 
limited  in  extent  and  are  of  approximately 
the  same  size.  They  are  so  much  alike  in 
many  particulars  that  when  reduced  to 
a  map,  one  looks  very  much  like  the 
other.  But  the  analogy  goes  further.  We 
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said  of  anthracite  coal  that  the  demand 
about  fixed  the  price  charged  for  it.  That 
statement  is  not  complete  without  the 
other,  which  is  that  this  coal,  even  though 
high  priced,  yields  easily,  naturally  and 
surely  a  result  demanded  by  the  east  and 
not  obtained  by  the  use  of  any  other  coal. 
Ini  that  respect,  therefore,  it  is  a  cheap 
coal  no  matter  what  the  price.  The  rela¬ 
tive  scarcity  of  Youghiogheny  gas  coal 
and  the  fixed  demand  for  it  must  fix  the 
price  for  it,  and  in  time  that  price  must 
rise  in  response  to  the  demand.  How¬ 
ever,  the  price,  even  though  relatively 
high,  becomes  reasonable  when  it  is  said 
that  the  result  sought  by  the  use  of  a 
gas  coal  is  obtained  more  easily,  more 
cheaply  and  more  naturally  with  this  coal 
thani  with  any  other. 


A  Homeless  Waif. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
seeking  a  permanent  home  for  itself  and 
is  asking  Congress  to  make  it  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $500,000.  This  money,  if  sup¬ 
plied,  is  to  be  used  in  erecting  something 
like  ten  buildings. 

Up  to  now  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
been,  in  reality,  a  homeless  waif.  Like 
an  orphaned  street  urchin,  it  has  been  do¬ 
ing  the  equivalent  of  making  its  home  in 
a  store  box  or  under  the  protecting  shelter 
of  somebody  else’s  doorstep.  Although  a 
creature  of  the  dignified  United  States 
government,  it  ihas  been  practically  a 
vagabond,  begging  shelter  and  accepting 
in  this  respect  the  charities  of  other  de¬ 
partments.  Since  it  was  formed  it  has 
been  housed  by  sufifrance  of  the  war  de¬ 
partment,  occupying  an  ancient  arsenal 
on  public  grounds  at  Pitsburgh.  This 
arsenal  was  built  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  was  never  intended  for  an 
experimental  station  and  is  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  to  any  such  duties. 

Even  if  the  Bureau  could  continue  to 
occupy  those  quarters,  its  work  would  be 
done  always  in  a  place  not  suited  to  the 
needs.  Therefore  the  work  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
make  sure  that  the  investigators  be  handi¬ 
capped.  At  present  even  this  temporary 
and  inadequate  shelter  has  been  denied 
the  Bureau.  By  order  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  it  has  been  set  out  on  the 
street  virtually,  and  is  compelled  to  seek 
a  home  elsewhere.  The  question  is 
whether  it  shall  have  a  permanent  home 
this  time  or  whether  it  shall  again  go 
begging;  whether  it  again  shall  ask  some¬ 
one  in  the  name  of  charity  to  take  it  in. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  already  saved 
the  United  States  government  $100,000  per 
year  on  its  fuel  purchases.  That  sum 
alone  would  pay  for  the  new  building  in 
five  years.  By  teaching  mine  operators 
how  to  prevent  explosions,  it  has  already 
saved  the  lives  of  something  like  500 
miners  per  year.  Even  though  we  adopt 
the  harsh  standards  and  decrees  of  the 
aw,  each  one  of  those  lives  is  worth 
$1,000.  By  saving  500  such  lives  the  Bu¬ 
reau  each  year  saves  in  humanity  $500,000 
or  the  first  cost  of  the  needed  buildings. 
By  teaching  coal  users  how  to  effect 
economy  of  fuel,  the  Bureau  has  been 
saving  millions  annually  to  the  business 
concerns  of  the  nation. 

This  Bureau  which  has  been  the  source 
of  wealth  to  so  many  others,  must  suffer 
the  humiliation  of  having  no  home  of  its 


own.  It  must  be  content  with  borrowed 
quarters  or  none  at  all. 

However,  the  Bureau  will  continue  to 
be  a  homeless  vagabond  unless  its  friends 
and  beneficiaries,  the  coal  men  think 
enough  of  its  work  to  write  a  letter  to 
their  congressmen  demanding  the  appro¬ 
priation.  To  save  a  life,  to  save  coal,  or 
to  avoid  a  mine  explosion  is  surely  worth 
a  letter — two  minutes  of  time;  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  an  envelope,  and  a  two  cent 
stamp. 


The  Value  of  Coal. 

George  Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  has  just 
compiled  a  statement  of  the  value  of 
mineral  products  of  the  United  States  for 
1911.  This  shows  that  the  metals — in¬ 
cluding  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
nickel,  aluminum,  platinum,  pig  iron,  and 
a  half  a  dozen  others,  were  worth  at  the 
point  of  production  $672, 1 79,600.  In  1911 
the  nation  produced  405,750,101  short 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  80,771,488 
long  tons  of  anthracite.  The  total  value 
of  our  coal  production  in  1911  was  $626,- 
366,876.  This  shows  that  coal  fell  only 
$45,812,724  short  of  the  total  value  of 
precious  and  semi-precious  metals.  Run¬ 
ning  into  such  enormous  values  the  coal 
business  is  one  of  tremendous  importance. 

Our  production  of  pig  iron  was  only  a 
little  over  23,000,000  tons,  valued  at  a 
little  over  $327,000,000.  The  average  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  pig  iron  per  ton,  therefore, 
was  about  $14.25.  We  produced  405,000,- 
000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  sold  it 
for  a  little  over  $451,000,000,  which  made 
the  average  mine  price  about  $1.11.  Pig 
iron  is  the  foundation  of  only  one  line  of 
business ;  coal  is  the  foundation  of  all 
lines.  In  selling  a  ton  of  pig  iron  for 
$14.25  the  profit  on  it  is  fully  three  times 
the  average  selling  price  of  coal,  this  in¬ 
cluding  the  coal  itself,  the  labor  which 
went  into  its  production,  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  the  mines,  depreciation 
and  the  profit  to  the  operator. 

When  we  go  into  a  comparison  of  the 
two  conspicuous  coal  values,  it  must  be 
seen  how  far  out  of  line  the  average  price 
of  bituminous  coal  is.  We  want  to  be 
understood  in  what  we  are  about  to  say. 
Anthracite  prices  are  not  necessarily 
VTOng  merely  because  they  are  out  of 
line  with  bituminous  prices.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  anthracite  prices  are 
about  right,  while  bituminous  prices  are 
too  low.  For  example,  the  average  mine 
price  of  bituminous  coal,  as  stated,  was 
$1.11.  We  produced  80,000,000  tons  of 
anthracite  and  obtained  for  it  over  $175,- 
000,000,  which  makes  the  average  mine 
price  about  $2.18  a  ton.  It  is  very  easy 
to  see  by  comparison  how  far  out  of  line 
bituminous  prices  are,  because  in  a  good 
many  cases  it  costs  almost  as  much  to 
produce  a  great  deal  of  bituminous  coal 
as  it  costs  to  produce  anthracite.  Of 
course,  many  soft  coals  are  produced  far 
.cheaper,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  case; 
the  fact  remains  that  bituminous  prices 
are  too  low. 


A  Traitorous  Proposal. 

The  miners’  union  in  Illinois  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  men  who  call  themselves  so¬ 
cialists — men  who  work  for  the  common 
good  as  opposed  to  individual  good.  These 
leaders  assume  that  everything  is  out  of 
joint  and  that  they  are  divinely  ordained 


agents  to  set  it  right.  They  have  sought 
before  now  to  regulate  nearly  everything, 
but  their  last  act  surpasses  all  others. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  this  week 
at  Peoria,  Illinois,  the  miners’  union 
jjassed  a  resolution — so  it  is  reported — to 
this  effect :  If  any  country  declares  war 
on  the  United  States  or  if  the  United 
States  declares  war  upon  America,  the 
miners  shall  instantly  declare  a  general 
strike.  This  was  adopted  as  the  sense  of 
the  miners  of  Illinois. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  drift.  If  the  navies 
could  not  get  coal  they  could  not  fight. 
That  would  deprive  us  of  a  coast  defense 
and  would  make  it  easy  for  an  attacking 
fleet  to  bombard  and  capture  our  coast 
cities. 

Also,  armies  cannot  operate  without 
food  and  supplies.  To  transport  these, 
ships  and  railroads  must  have  coal.  If 
coal  is  denied,  the  armies  cannot  be  sub¬ 
sisted  and  hence  must  disintegrate,  leav¬ 
ing  the  invading  force  no  resistance  to 
overcome.  That  means  an  immediate 
surrender  of  our  nation  to  any  power 
which  niight  choose  to  come  in  and 
possess  itself  of  our  rich  soil  and  valu¬ 
able  resources.  It  means  to  reduce  a 
virile  nation  to  a  supine  thing  to  be 
trampled  upon  by  any  passing  and  greedy 
heel. 

Only  one  verdict  can  be  voted  upon 
men  who  propose  such  a  thing.  They  are 
traitors  to  the  country  which  raised,  main¬ 
tains  and  protects  them.  Their  proposal 
is  high  treason.  But,  what  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  men  who  constantly  cry  down 
the  law  and  the  courts  and  refuse  to  per¬ 
mit  their  followers  to  join  the  militia? 
Such  men  are  traitors  at  heart. 

One  of  these  days  the  nation  is  going 
to  awaken  to  what  is  coming  to  be  meant 
by  unionism  which  has  passed  under  the 
control  of  anarchists  who  assume  a  role  of 
decency  by  claiming,  falsely,  to  be  so¬ 
cialists. 


The  Auto  Truck. 

To  cut  the  cost  of  handling  coal,  in¬ 
creased  speed  is  necessary  in  getting  it 
from  the  car  to  the  consumer’s  bin.  This 
demands  rapid  car  unloading,  rapid  ve¬ 
hicle  loading,  rapid  movement  on  city 
streets  and  rapid  discharge  of  the  load 
from  the  vehicle.  Of  the  four  requisites, 
two  are  matters  of  transportation. 

The  auto  truck  has  come  as  a  new  in¬ 
strument  in  coal  transportation.  The 
question  is  whether  it  is  going  to  give  the 
speed  which  makes  for  economy?  The 
truck  can  haul  five  to  eight  tons  as  easily 
as  two  or  three.  By  doing  so  it  can  do 
in  one  trip  what  a  wagon  and  a  team  can 
do  in  two.  That  makes  for  speed.  Also, 
an  auto  truck  on  an  open  street  can  make 
eight  miles  an  hour  easily.  A  good  team 
cannot  do  more  than  four  miles.  By 
doubling  the  speed,  the  truck  gets  econ¬ 
omy  not  possible  with  a  wagon. 

However,  arrived  at  destination,  the 
truck  has  no  advantage  over  the  wagon — 
so  far.  Most  trucks  dump  through  side 
chutes ;  most  wagons  do  the  same.  Some 
auto  trucks  tip  the  body  and  dump  the 
load ;  some  wagons  do  the  same  thing.  It 
is  admitted  that  dumping  devices,  as  now 
perfected,  are  of  questionable  value. 
Trucks  serve  speed  so  well  in  other  di¬ 
rections  they  should  not  fail  in  this  one. 
The  attention  of  makers  should  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  perfecting  the  dumi)ing 
devices. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


Geo.  F.  Stahmer’s  position  at  the  Globe  Coal 
Company  will  be  filled  in  the  future  by  A.  L. 
Bradley. 

Warren  R.  Roberts  and  John  J.  Roberts,  of  the 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  will  leave  next 
week  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Cuba. 

P.  C.  Richards,  senior  partner  of  Richards, 
Ambler  &  Co.,  returned  this  week  from  a  trip 
into  the  south,  where  he  went  on  business. 

C.  M.  Moderwell,  president  of  C.  M.  Moderwell 
&  Co.,  went  to  St.  Louis  on  Thursday  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Association. 

F.  C.  Atwill,  president  of  the  Atwill-Makemson 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  left  on  Wednesday  night 
for  Indianapolis,  expecting  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  week  in  a  trip  through  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

J.  P.  Langford,  formerly  manager  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  Fuel  Company  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
is  now  traveling  sales  agent  for  the  Purity  Coal 
Company.  He  will  cover  Iowa  territory,  making 
his  headquarters  at  Cedar  Rapids. 

C.  J.  Gallaher,  sales  manager  of  the  Monon 
Coal  Company  after  many  years  of  patient 
waiting,  now  joins  the  amalgamated  order  of 
the  proud  and  chesty  fathers  of  a  first  baby. 
A  little  eight  and  a  third — get  on  to  that  third 
— pound  girl  arrived  last  Sunday. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  Richards, 
Ambler  &  Co.  have  closed  a  contract  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  for  another  year  to 
supply  it  with  screenings.  This  firm  has  held  this 
contract  for  a  number  of  years,  supplying  the 
university  with  coal  from  Pike  county,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Emory,  vice-president  of  the  Pittsburgh- 
Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  with  headquarters 
in  Pittsburgh,  was  a  caller  on  the  Chicago  coal 
trade  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  being  in  the 
west  to  make  a  survey  of  coal  trade  conditions 
to  see  what  the  market  has  in  store  for  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  of  the  Sullivan  Coal  Company, 
Minneapolis,  was  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  calling 
on  the  trade.  The  Sullivan  Coal  Company  is 
about  to  erect  a  coal  elevator,  and  the  under¬ 
standing  is  that  the  head  of  the  concern  was  in 
this  territory  making  a  study  of  coal  pockets  and 
their  equipment. 

C.  J.  Andrews,  general  sales  agent  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Creek  Company,  with  headquarters  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  was  in  Chicago  on  Wednesday 
studying  the  western  conditions.  The  under¬ 
standing  is  that  he  did  not  find  anything  here 
that  is  encouraging  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year,  the  very  strong  indications  being  that  the 
buying  movement  is  about  at  an  end  with  the 
possible  exception  of  some  sales  in  March. 

Mr.  Young,  vice-president  of  the  Clarkson  Coal 
&  Dock  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Duluth, 
was  a  caller  on  the  coal  trade  the  latter  part  of 
last  week.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  supplies,  regardless  of  the  dull 
market,  the  coal  people  are  going  to  have  a  good 
demand  up  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  docks  will  be  about  cleaned  up 
before  fresh  coal  arrives  from  the  lower  lake 
ports. 

E.  A.  Dix,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Company  for  eighteen 
years,  has  acquired  a  competence  and  will  retire 
from  the  coal  business.  He  intends  to  take  up 
sheep  raising  on  his  farm  near  Alpena,  Michigan, 
and  expects  to  meet  with  the  same  success  in  that 
field  that  has  rewarded  his  efforts  in  the  coal 
trade.  The  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Company  feel 
they  have  lost  a  valuable  man  but  they  are  glad 
to  know  that  Mr.  Dix  will  be  able  to  gratify  a 
life-long  ambition. 

Officers  of  the  Consumers  Company  formed 
by  the  recent  merger  of  the  Knickerbocker  Ice 
Company  and  the  City  Fuel  Company  have  been 
elected  as  follows; 

Officers — President,  Fred  W.  Upham;  Chair¬ 
man,  J.  S.  Field ;  Vice  presidents,  Thomas  H.  Mc- 
Inerney,  W.  J.  Shedd,  M.  E.  Robinson,  C.  R. 
Campbell  and  Fred  Kraeckmann ;  Secretary,  F.  H. 
Pearson;  Treasurer,  Alex  Dahlman. 

Directors — Fred  W.  Upham,  W.  J.  Shedd,  John 
P.  Hopkins,  F.  S.  Peabody,  Fred  Kraeckmann, 
W.  J.  Louderback,  J.  S.  Field,  Alexander  Smith, 
George  F.  Getz,  Stuyvesant  Peabody,  William 
Wrigley,  Jr.,  M.  E.  Robinson,  F.  C.  Letts,  Thomas 
H,  Mclnerney,  C.  W.  Leeming,  T.  L.  Chad- 
bourne,  Jr.,  Seymour  Morris. 

Practically  all  of  the  former  officers  of  the  two 
consolidating  companies  have  been  retained  in 


their  positions  and  the  Consumers  Company  will 
carry  on  business  under  the  old  phone  numbers 
of  the  Knickerbocker  and  City  Fuel  Companies. 
It  will  move  into  its  new  quarters  being  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Consumers  building  at  South  State 
and  Quincy  streets  about  May  1st.  The  new 
company  will  have  an  authorized  capital  of 
$4,500,000  preferred  and  $6,500,000  common  stock. 

With  regard  to  demands  of  coal  in  the  north¬ 
west  this  year,  the  following  summing  up  is 
made  by  a  close  student  of  conditions  in  that 
territory  who  does  not  care  to  have  his  name 
mentioned.  He  says  that  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  lake  docks 
will  find  them  about  cleaned  up.  Of  course,  a 
good  deal  of  coal  remains  on  the  docks,  but 
almost  every  pound  of  it  is  owned  by  the  rail¬ 
road,  who  will  reserve  it  for  their  own  use  be¬ 
tween  now  and  the  first  of  June.  Of  course,  a 
great  deal  of  the  domestic  coal  shipped  to  the 
interior  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealers 
whose  storage  bins  to  a  large  extent  are  still 
full.  Even  though  these  storage  bins  are  full  it 
does  not  mean  that  the  northwest  is  protected 
against  any  protracted  season  of  cold  weather, 
but  really  means  that,  at  the  outside,  retailers  are 
protected  for  a  matter  of  a  week  of  coal  weather. 
Given,  therefore,  anything  like  cold  weather,  and 
the  retailers  would  very  quickly  find  themselves 
under  necessity  to  replenish  their  stocks.  This 
coal  cannot  be  bought  from  the  lake  docks  be¬ 
cause  those  concerns  have  none  to  sell.  A  good 
deal  of  splint.  Hocking  Valley,  and  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal  is  being  moved  into  that  territory 
all  rail,  but  this  does  not  and  cannot  satisfy  the 
demand.  On  these  accounts,  it  begins  to  look  as 
though  a  violent  shading  of  prices  in  the  north¬ 
west  can  be  avoided,  provided  shipments  into 
that  territory  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  not, 
from  now  on,  too  heavy. 

The  United  States  District  Court  has  rendered 
judgment  in  the  case  of  Alwart  Brothers  Coal 
Company  against  the  Royal  Collieries  Company, 
the  judgment  being  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 
It  is  now  understood  that  this  case  was  imme¬ 
diately  appealed  to  the  higher  courts,  from  which 
a  decision  is  expected  in  the  matter  of  five  or  six 
months.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Royal 
Collieries  Company  was  supplying  coal  to  Alwart 
Brothers,  who  in  turn  were  supplying  coal  to  the 
school  board  of  Chicago.  The  stipulation  in  the 
contract  was  that  Alwart  Brothers  should  take 
out  equal  amounts  of  coal  each  month,  but  since 
the  school  board  did  not  have  room  for  the  coal, 
Alwart  Brothers  did  not  take  it  from  the  Royal 
Collieries  Company.  When  the  demand  for  coal, 
a  year  ago,  became  intense,  the  schools  wanted 
coal  and  called  upon  Alwart  Brothers  to  supply 
it.  Alwart  Brothers  in  turn  demanded  that  the 
Royal  Collieries  Company  supply  the  coal.  The 
latter  refused  to  ship  more  coal  than  was  called 
for  on  the  original  contract,  which  was,  we  will 
say,  2,500  tons  per  month.  On  the  contrary,  Al¬ 
wart  Brothers,  who  had  taken  less  than  their 
monthly  proportion  up  to  the  first  of  January, 
wanted  their  regular  monthly  proportion  after 
the  first  of  January,  plus  enough  to  bring  their 
total  contract  up  to  date.  The  Royal  Collieries 
Company,  according  to  its  attorney,  consented  to 
keep  the  contract  alive,  but  would  not  consent  to 
make  up,  in  the  busy  season,  those  shipments 
which  the  contract  stipulated  should  be  made  in 
the  dull  season.  Around  this  hung  the  point  in 
controversy,  which  involved  damages  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  about  $12,000.  The  Court  of  Appeals  is 
going  to  be  asked  to  decide  whether,  when  a 
contract  is  thus  kept  alive,  the  contractor  can 
get  merely  the  regular  monthly  proportion  or 
whether  he  can  get  the  regular  monthly  propor¬ 
tion  plus  the  coal  which  should  have  been  shipped 
previously,  but  which  was  not  shipped.  The 
lower  court  decided  against  Alwart  Brothers ;  the 
opinion  of  the  higher  court  is  awaited  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


H.  B.  Reid,  president  of  the  Brothers  Valley 
Coal  Company,  gooes  to  the  mines  for  several 
days  this  week. 

R.  C.  Gillespie,  New  England  sales  agent  for 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  Boston,  was  in 
New  York  on  Wednesday. 

S.  B.  Jones,  of  the  Western  Fuel  Company  and 
other  companies  in  Chicago,  is  in  the  east  this 
week  on  business  and  pleasure. 

W.  H.  Carpenter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  re¬ 


turned  Saturday  from  a  trip  to  England  in  the 
interest  of  the  export  business  of  his  company. 

C.  C.  Watt,  in  charge  of  sales  of  the  Loyal- 
hanna  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  is  in  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  territory  this  week  closing 
contracts  for  the  coming  year. 

Chas.  B.  Lovett  and  P.  A.  Castner,  Jr.,  of 
Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Philadelphia,  were  in 
the  New  York  offices  of  their  company  this  week, 
conferring  with  the  management  here  on  matters 
of  policy. 

F.  H.  Wigton,  president  of  the  Morrisdale  Coal 
Company  and  other  operations  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Association  of  Bituminous  Operators  of 
Central  Pennsylvania,  is  in  his  New  York  office 
this  week. 

M.  W.  Fleming,  Thos.  Pritchard,  S.  Elliot, 
F.  Berg  and  H.  Brevort  were  down  from  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  to  attend  the  beefsteak  dinner  as  the 
guest  of  Thos.  J.  Howard,  the  shipping  man  of 
1  Broadway. 

P.  M.  Thorn,  for  eighteen  months  connected 
with  the  sales  forces  of  the  Skeele  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  is  now  doing  a  brokerage  business  on  his 
own  account,  having  quarters  in  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Terminal. 

C.  B.  Knapp,  who  has  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  with  soft  coal  trade  in  New  York,  has  joined 
the  selling  force  of  the  Piedmont  &  Georges 
Creek  Coal  Company  to  sell  their  coal  in  the 
adjacent  territory. 

Chas.  E.  Fernberg,  general  sales  manager  of 
Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  attended  the 
beefsteak  dinner  here  last  Thursday  as  the 
guest  of  his  New  York  and  New  England 
sales  agent,  Jas.  D.  VanPelt. 

Arthur  McConnell,  of  the  McConnell  Coal 
Company,  dealers  in  coal  and  charcoal  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  died  at  his  home  there  last  week. 
He  was  seventy-four  years  old  and  had  long  been 
connected  with  the  coal  business  in  Jersey. 

The  Minooka  Coal  Company  of  Scranton  has 
leased  a  part  of  the  old  Corey  coal  tract  at 
Minooka  Park,  alongside  the  Laurel  Line  right 
of  way,  from  the  D.  &  H.  Company.  The  new 
concern  intends  to  erect  a  $25,000  breaker  and 
ship  the  coal  to  market  over  the  Laurel  Line, 
Erie  &  D.,  L.  &  W.  roads.  The  tract  is  thought 
to  have  about  200,000  tons  of  unmined  coal  un¬ 
derlying  seventy  acres  of  land.  The  tract  is 
located  some  distance  from  the  D.  &  H.  Green¬ 
wood  colliery  and  the  latter  company  could_  not 
reach  the  coal  through  the  Greenwood  workings. 
Thomas  Quinn  is  president  and  M.  J.  Rafferty 
sales  manager. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  stated  on  good  authority 
this  week  that*  the  merger  of  coal  companies  in 
Kentucky  in  which  Colonel  T.  Coleman  DuPont 
is  said  to  be  interested,  has  been  consummated. 
The  new  company  will  be  called  the  DuPont  Coal 
Company  and  will  have  a  capital  of  $6,000,000. 
The  companies  taken  into  the  combine  are  the 
Central  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  Consolidated  Coal 
Company,  Caldwell  Coal  Company,  W.  G.  Duncan 
Coal  Company,  W.  S.  Wickliff  Coal  Company, 
Hillside  Coal  Company  and  the  Broadway  Coal 
&  Mining  Company,  all  of  Kentucky.  Options 
are  said  to  be  held  on  other  properties  which  may 
be  added  later. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  and  the  Hill¬ 
side  Coal  Company  have  made  some  changes  to 
fill  promotions  that  followed  the  election  of 
Capt.  W.  A.  May  as  president.  To  succeed  him 
as  general  manager  W.  W.  Inglis  was  promoted 
from  the  position  of  general  superintendent,  to 
which  position  he  succeeded  last  year.  M.  E 
Walthal  was  made  electrical  engineer  in  charge 
of  both  hard  and  soft  coal  operations.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  minor  changes  in  the  operating  forces 
have  been  made  since  the  segregation  of  the  coal 
properties  from  the  railroad  interests,  and  the 
removal  of  general  offices  of  the  coal  companies 
from  New  York  to  Scranton. 

The  coal  trade  enjoyed  its  annual  beefsteak 
dinner  last  Thursday,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  at  the  North  Side 
Board  of  Trade  building,  137th  street  and  Third 
avenue.  The  occasion  resembled  the  affairs  that 
have  been  so  much  enjoyed  as  the  annual  winter 
outing  of  men  from  all  phases  of  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness,  and  was  more  largely  attended  and  gener¬ 
ally  appreciated  than  former  events.  Aside  from 
ample  provision  for  making  glad  the  inner  man, 
there  was  a  program  that  was  ahead  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  Plenty  of  music,  a  very  clever  magician, 
and  the  favorite  entertainer  of  the  coal  trade, 
Harry  Elder,  of  the  Sargent  Transportation 
Company,  was  on  hand  with  some  new  stories, 
also  a  few  old  ones  that  he  repeated  by  request. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Rulings. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
recently  handed  down  a  number  of  rulings  on 
the  transportation  of  fuel.  One  of  them  says 
that  what  is  a  fair  rate  on  coal  is  not  necessar¬ 
ily  a  fair  rate  on  coke,  and  that  when  a  rail¬ 
road  agrees  to  absorb  switching  charges  by  a 
new  tariff  it  does  not  imply  that  it  should  pre¬ 
viously  have  absorbed  the  charges.  This  deci¬ 
sion  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Casey-Hedges 
Manufacturing  Company  et  al  vs.  the  Central 
of  Georgia  Railway  Company.  The  petitioner 
does  business  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  deci¬ 
sion  in  part  is  as  follows: 

“On  various  dates  between  January  25,  1910, 
and  August  24,  1911,  petitioners  had  shipped  to 
them  from  Durham  a  total  of  621  cars  of  coke 
on  which  transportation  charges  were  paid  at  a 
rate  of  forty-five  cents  per  ton,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  switching  charges  of  $2  or  .$2.50  per 
car  were  collected,  according  to  location  of 
the  plant. 

“For  many  years  the  rate  on  coal,  Durham  to 
Chattanooga,  has  been  forty  cents  per  ton, 
and  defendant  has  absorbed  $1  per  car  switch¬ 
ing.  Similarly,  the  rate  on  coke  has  been  forty- 
five  cents  per  ton,  with  no  absorption  of  con¬ 
necting  lines’  switching  charges,  until  August 
26,  1911,  when  defendant  provided  in  its  tariff 
for  like  absorption  on  coke.  Under  the  aver¬ 
age  loading,  per  car  earnings  on  coke  were 
$8.67  and  on  coal  $16.26. 

“Petitioners  contend  that  the  total  transpor¬ 
tation  and  switching  charges  on  coke  were  un¬ 
just  and  unreasonable,  and  that  failure  to  ab¬ 
sorb  any  switching  charges  on  coke  resulted  in 
discrimination  against  coke.  Reparation  is 
asked  of  $1  per  car,  or  a  total  sum  of  $621. 

The  provision  by  defendant  for  absorption 
of  $1  per  car  on  coke  was  voluntarily  made  and 
is  explained  by  defendant’s  witness  as  being 
due  solely  to  a  desire  to  place  Durham  coke  on 
a  more  favorable  basis  with  coke  ovens  on 
other  lines  entering  Chattanooga.  Coke  loads 
lighter  than  coal,  and  there  is  consequently  the 
element  of  additional  equipment  and  service  to 
consider.  Other  lines  at  Chattanooga  have  for 
a  long  time  treated  coke  and  coal  the  same,  or 
nearly  so,  absorbing  connecting  lines’  switch¬ 
ing  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  defendant  at  such 
points  as  Newnan  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  takes  care 
of  all  switching  charges  on  coal  and  coke,  at¬ 
tributing  its  action  to  impelling  competition 
and  larger  revenue  received. 

“Durham,  thirty  miles  distant  from  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  is  at  the  end  of  a  seventeen-mile  branch 
line  and  defendant  claims  to  experience  diffi¬ 
culty  of  operation  on  account  of  grade  and 
consequent  light  trains,  extra  crews,  and  in¬ 
creased  cost.  Relative  coke  rates  from  other 
points  are  shown  to  be: 

Mills  per 

Road. 

To  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  from — 

Durham,  Ga.  Cent,  of  Ga. 

Rathburn,  Tenn.  C.,  N.  O.  & 

T.  P.  Ry. 

To  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  from — 

La  Follette,  Tenn.  Southern  Ry. 

Middlesboro,  Ky.  Southern  Ry. 

“Out  of  all  these  rates  to  Chattanooga  $1 
per  car  connecting  line  switching  is  absorbed. 
The  record  does  not  convince  us  that  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  defendant  to  absorb  connecting 
lines’  switching  charges  in  connecting  with  the 
shipments  here  in  issue  resulted  in  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  excessive  or  unjustly  discriminatory 
charges,  and  it  follows  that  the  complaint  must 
be  dismissed.” 

In  another  case  the  Commission  says  that  if 
a  consignee  orders  more  coal  than  he  has  fa¬ 
cilities  to  unload,  intending  to  take  advantage 
of  a  low  price  on  coal,  and  fails  to  cooperate 
with  the  carrier  to  avoid  congestion  he  cannot 
be  exempt  from  demurrage  charges.  The 
principle  is  that  the  railroad  is  not  a  party 
to  nor  a  beneficiary  of  the  consignee’s  specula¬ 
tion  and  cannot  be  made  to  lose  money  there¬ 
by.  This  case  is  that  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation  of  Garden 
City,  New  York  vs.  the  Long  Island  Railway 
Company.  In  part  the  Commission  says: 

“Complainant  received  coal  at  its  school 
plant  at  Garden  City  on  a  trestle  that  had  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  four  cars.  The  town  has  about  1,300 
inhabitants,  and  all  switching  service  was  done 
by  a  local  freight  train  that  went  through  once 
i  day,  so  that  with  the  ordinary  instrumental- 
ties  it  was  possible  to  have  only  four  cars 
placed  each  day.  In  the  spring  of  1911  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  a  temporary  re¬ 


Miles. 

Rate. 

ton  per 
mile. 

30 

$0.45 

15 

21 

.45 

21.4 

48 

.80 

16.6 

69 

.95 

13.7 

duction  in  the  price  of  coal,  the  complainant 
purchased  2,000  tons  and  ordered  the  coaf  to 
be  forwarded  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

“The  cars  began  arriving  on  March  24,  and 
such  a  number  accumulated  that  on  April  5 
the  head  master  of  the  school  appealed  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  railroad  for  additional 
switching  service,  and  was  informed  that  while 
the  company  would  do  the  best  it  could  to 
meet  the  emergency,  extra  shifts  could  only 
be  made  by  sending  an  engine  and  crew  from 
Jamaica,  for  which  the  charge  provided  by 
the  tariff  would  be  $35.  No  arrangement  was 
made  for  this  special  service. 


“The  complainant  undertook  to  meet  the  sit¬ 
uation  by  having  at  hand  a  force  of  laborers 
to  shovel  back  the  coal  and  keep  the  bins  in 
condition  to  receive  the  coal  as  fast  as  it 
could  be  dumped.  Witness  for  complainant 
was  unable  to  state,  however,  what  percentage 
of  the  delay  was'  due  to  complainant  or  what 
to  the  defendant. 

The  representatives  of  the  complainant 
knew  of  the  switching  service  that  was  avail¬ 
able  at  Garden  City  but  ignored  the  question 
of  possible  congestion  in  deliveries  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  reduction  in  price 
of  the  coal.  Complainant  did  not  see  fit  to  pay 
the  cost  of  additional  switching  movements  at 
the  regular  tariff  rates  and  accepted  the  alter¬ 
native  by  allowing  demurrage  to  accrue.  It 
can  not  be  said  that  defendant  is  at  fault.” 


Small  Activities  in  Many  Markets. 


The  Bakewell  Coal  Company  of  Bellaire, 
Ohio,  announces  that  George  O.  Gray  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  its  Cleveland  office,  lo¬ 
cated  at  No.  940  Rockefeller  building,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 


opposed  to  the  measure  and  have  made  every 
effort  to  prevent  its  passage. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 

Brothers  Valley  Coal  Company  have  recently 
purchased  some  electrical  machinery  for  their 
Pen-Mar  No.  2  plant,  and  have  added  new  mine 
cars  and  other  equipment  that  will  make  for  the 
bettter  handling  of  the  increasing  tonnage  of  this 
operation. 

Bulah  Coal  Mining  Company’s  spit  against  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  discrimination  in  car 
supply,  which  has  been  lingering  in  the  courts  for 
a  long  time,  will  now  be  retried.  W.  R.  Minds, 
of  the  New  York  office,  confidently  expects  the 
outcome  to  be  favorable  to  the  coal  company. 

United  Mine  Workers  are  interested  in  fifteen 
bills  which  they  have  caused  to  be  introduced 
before  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  this  week, 
to  which  may  be  added  almost  as  many  more 
bills  concerning  coal  mining  that  have  been 
brought  up  by  individual  members  of  .the  legis¬ 
lature.  With  all  of  these  measures  the  operator 
has  something  to  worry  about. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

One  of  the  visitors  the  past  week  was  J.  W. 
Hood,  eastern  sales  manager  of  the  Davis  Col¬ 
liery  Company. 

W.  C.  Perry  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
west  and  has  resigned  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 

The  Kentucky  Portland  Cement  &  Coal 
Company  has  announced  that  it  is  now  operat¬ 
ing  its  mining  property  at  Pine  Hill,  Ky. 

Lee  Ott,  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  here  this  week, 
says  most  of  the  mining  regions  are  short  of 
labor  and  that  he  could  place  500  more  men. 


Indianapolis  Trade  Notes. 

The  bill  to  compel  the  operators  to  pay  for  shot 
firing  is  still  pending  before  the  legislature,  but 
it  has  not  advanced  any  during  the  past  week. 
There  has  been  a  flurry  in  favor  of  radical  labor 
legislation  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  House  to 
enact  an  eight-hour  workday  for  women,  and  the 
labor  leaders  are  demanding  again  that  the  shot 
firers’  bill  shall  be  passed.  It  is  not  regarded  as 
likely,  however,  that  the  bill  will  get  through  at 
this  session. 


Toledo  Trade  Briefs. 

Oney  Sidwell,  Spring  Harbor  dealer,  was  a 
Toledo  visitor  today. 

Wm.  Galloway,  a  Neapolis,  Ohio,  dealer, 
was  in  Toledo  this  week  looking  after  his 
coal  supplies. 

A.  V.  Roberts,  general  sales  agent  of  the 
Sauters  Coal  Company,  was  a  Toledo  caller 
Wednesday. 

Robert  Patterson  of  the  S.  J.  Patterson  Coal 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  called  at  Toledo  coal 
offices  this  week. 

Warner  Jones  of  the  Calvert  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  of  Chicago,  was  a  caller  on  Toledo 
coal  men  Wednesday. 

Quite  a  number  of  Toledo  coal  men  went 
to  Columbus  Thursday,  to  be  present  at  the 
final  hearing  before  the  senate  committee  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  proposed  new  weighing  and  measur¬ 
ing  bill.  The  Toledo  coal  men  are  bitterly 


The  Smaller  Producers. 

In  1908,  when  testimony  was  being  taken  by 
the  government  in  the  case  of  the  Reading  Com¬ 
pany,  and  others,  the  anthracite  companies  were 
required  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  operators  from 
whom  they  purchased  coal  on  what  were  termed 
the  “sixty-five  per  cent”  contracts.  These  re¬ 
ports  were  made  a  part  of  the  record  in  the  case. 

At  that  time  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal 
&  Iron  Company  was  taking  upon  these  contracts 
the  output  of  the  following  collieries:  St.  Clair 
Coal  Company;  Enterprise  Coal  Company;  E. 
White  Company;  Pine  Hill  Coal  Company,  and 
Buck  Run  Coal  Company.  They  reported  also 
that  they  purchased  some  coal  from  other  col¬ 
lieries  during  the  year  1907,  whose  output  they 
did  not  control  by  contract.  The  total  of  these 
latter  purchases  amounted  to  254,808  tons.  The 
output  of  the  five  collieries  reported  in  1907  as 
selling  their  entire  output  to  the  Reading,  in  1910, 
aggregated  about  1,250,000  tons. 

The  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  in 
1907,  were  taking  the  output  of  the  Parrish  Coal 
Company,  Red  Ash  Coal  Company,  and  Mellville 
Coal  Company,  under  the  sixty-five  per  cent  con¬ 
tracts.  These  tonnages  aggregated  that  year 
938,600  tons.  They  purchased  from  other  oper¬ 
ators  32,908  tons. 

Operators  in  1907  selling  their  output  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  under  the  sixty-five 
per  cent  contracts  were:  A.  Pardee  &  Company, 
Midvalley  Coal  Company,  Lentz  &  Company,  Aus¬ 
tin  Coal  Company,  Temple  Iron  Company,  Coxe 
Bros.,  Inc.,  Evans  Colliery  Company,  W.  H.  Mc¬ 
Cauley,  Pardee  Bros.,  Inc.,  Harwood  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Raub  Coal  Company.  These  collieries  in 
1910  produced  about  3,500,000  tons  of  coal.  With 
the  exception  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Company,  Inc., 
the_  larger  of  these  collieries  have  been  selling 
their  production  through  other  selling  agents  for 
the  past  several  years. 

In  1907,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
purchased  under  the  sixty-five  per  cent  contracts 
the  output  of  these  collieries :  People’s  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Clear  Spring  Coal  Company,  Price-Pan¬ 
coast  Coal  Company,  Mt.  Lookout  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Lackawanna  Coal  Company,  George  F.  Lee 
Coal  Company.  North  End  Coal  Company.  The 
tonnages  of  these  companies  that  year  aggre¬ 
gated  915,298  tons.  They  purchased  in  1907  from 
Kingston  Coal  Company,  Carney  &  Brown,  Mt. 
Jessup  Coal  Company,  and  Elliott,  McClure  & 
Cornpany  244,357  tons.  With  the  latter  com¬ 
panies  they  did  not  have  exclusive  contracts. 
Since  1907,  some  of  these  contracts  have  expired, 
as  some  of  the  larger  collieries  have  been  selling 
their  coal  through  other  agencies. 

The  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Company  reported 
having  sixty-five  per  cent  contracts  with  these 
companies :  Nay  Aug  Coal  Company,  Dolph  Coal 
Company,  Greenridge  Coal  Company,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Coal  Company,  Robertson  &  Law,  Temple 
Iron  Company.  Several  of  these  sell  coal  to 
other  companies. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  reported  that 
it  had  no  sixty-five  per  cent  contracts.  During 
1p07  it  had  purchased  448,856  tons  from  the  Hill¬ 
side  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  but  did  not  purchase 
from  any  other  companies. 

The  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Coal 
Company  reported  that  it  purchased  the  output 
of  the  Jermyn  Coal  Company  under  the  sixty- 
five  per  cent  contract.  Jermyn  &  Company,  in 
1910,  produced  626,667  tons  of  coal. 

(Concluded  on  page  33.) 
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General  Review. 

Mid-Summer  Dullness  Prevails  in  Do¬ 
mestic  and  Steam  Coal  and 
Prices  Decline. 

Coal  producers  who  have  been  struggling 
for  weeks  with  a  dull  market  for  domestic 
coal,  have  suffered  almost  equal  curtailment 
of  demand  for  steam  coal.  As  a  result,  the 
market  is  unprecedentedly  dull  for  this  time 
of  year  and  resembles  mid-summer.  In  fact, 
the  situation  is  even  worse,  because  pro¬ 
ducers,  expecting  something  different,  have 
continued  to  produce  coal  actively  and  have 
congested  the  market. 

The  report  from  the  various  markets  em¬ 
phasize  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  warm 
weather  in  the  following  paragraphs:  Boston 
says:  “Aside  from  a  slightly  easier  tendency 
to  bituminous  prices,  the  wholesale  coal  mar¬ 
ket  of  New  England  has  not  changed  mater¬ 
ially.  Speaking  generally,  new  business  is  at 
a  standstill.”  New  York  adds:-  “Anthracite 
conditions  about  New  York  harbor  are  about 
what  might  be  termed  average,  as  there  is  a 
fair  demand  and  about  an  equal  supply  for 
all  of  the  prepared  sizes  and  a  satisfactory  ac¬ 
tivity  among  retailers'  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  steam  coal.”  Philadelphia  says: 
“While  the  weather  has  been  quite  favorable 
to  a  steady  consumption  of  domestic  sizes  of 
anthracite  coal,  the  wholesale  suoply  of  these 
coals  has  mif^htily  exceeded  the  actual  demand 
with  the  result  that  conditions  might  be  a 
little  better.”  The  Buffalo  report  has  a  de¬ 
cidedly  '  pessimistic  tone,  declaring  that  an¬ 
other  rise  in  temperature  has  served  to  still 
further  weaken  the  price  on  anthracite  coal 
and  to  break  the  price  on  bituminous.  Balti¬ 
more  reports  that  there  has  been  a  steady  flow 
of  coal  from  the  mines  and  that  at  times  an 
over-plus,  when  measured  by  demand,  this 
being  traceable  to  the  warm  weather. 

In  what  might  be  called  the  central  market, 
the  situation  has  been  decidedly  worse  than 
that  which  is  reported  in  the  eastern  fields. 
For  example:  Pittsburgh  says,  that  while  the 
trade  has  had  the  benefit  of  several  very  cold 
days,  on  some  of  which  the  temperature  was 
close  to  zero,  this  failed  to  develop  anything 
like  strength  in  the  market.  Cleveland  takes 
about  the  same  view  of  the  situation,  saying 
that  because  of  the  rise  in  temperature  the 
dealers  have  been  losing  business,  while  the 
flood  of  coal  continues  to  come  in  congesting 
an  already  overloaded  market.  As  is  custom¬ 
ary,  Cleveland  is  looking  to  the  Lake  trade  to 
relieve  conditions.  Cincinnati  is  in  about  the 
same  position,  the  reports  declaring  that  warm 
weather  has  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  coal 
man  for  any  active  wholesale  business  for  this 
year,  but  a  few  days  of  reasonably  cold 
weather  assisted  the  retail  dealers  to  clean 
up  stocks.  However,  the  situation  is  far  from 
hopeless  since  contract  has  been  taken  at  an 
advance  of  ten  cents  a  ton  over  last  year. 
Louisville  reports  that  warm  weather  has  fur¬ 
ther  reduced  the  business  of  the  retail  dealers 
who  now  are  in  a  depressed  state  of  mind. 
Warm  weather  has  also  had  an  influence  on 
the  Toledo  market,  enabling  the  dealers  to 
sell  but  little.  However,  as  the  retailers  have 
sold  they  have  bought  more  at  wholesale.  In¬ 
dianapolis  states  the  situation  more  graphic¬ 
ally  by  saying  that  mid-summer  prices  are 
prevailing  in  mid-winter  and  the  prices  are 
strictly  in  accordance  with  weather  conditions. 

_  In  the  more  western  market  the  demoraliza¬ 
tion  noted  in  the  central  market  is  continued 
and  Chicago  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
hopeless  of  them  all.  There  the  trade  is  over¬ 
crowded  with  free  coal,  begging  a  buyer,  de¬ 
mand  is  absolutely  at  a  minimum,  and  prices 
are  precisely  what  the  buyers  choose  to  make 
them.  St.  Louis  declares  that  there  is  and 
has  for  ten  days  been  no  market,  while  many 
of  the  mines  in  that  territory  are  closed  down 
entirely  and  the  others  are  making  half  time. 
No  one  remembers  when  the  market  was  so 
dull  as  at  present.  Omaha  reports  that  the 
dealers  are  still  waiting  as  they  have  waited 
for  two  weeks  for  the  appearance  of  some  cold 
weather  that  will  permit  the  cleaning  up  of 
heavy  stocks. 

While  this  situation  obtains  domestic  coal 
there  is  an  equally  discouraging  situation  in 
steam.  The  curtailment  in  lump  output  has 
not  brought  any  increased  demands  for  fine 
coal  and  as  a  consequence  that  market  is  wav¬ 
ering,  while  in  some  places  it  has  broken. 


Chicago  Market. 

The  Weather  Turns  Warm,  Buying  Is 
,  Light,  and  Prices  Are  Softer 
Than  in  Mid-Summer. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

Chicago,  February  20. 

The  coal  operators  are  today  paying  the 
penalty  of  shipping  into  a  commercial  center 
more  coal  than  is  needed  both  in  the  domestic 
trade  and  for  steam  making  at  a  time  when 
the  weather  is  warm  and  when  everybody  is 
extraordinarily  supplied.  The  Chicago  market 
is  demoralized.  Remedies  for  this  situation 
may  be  discussed  until  the  crack  of  doojn. 
but  the  one  conclusion  which  must  come  out 
in  the  end  is  that  prices  will  not  be  stable 
or  satisfactory  until  production  is  curtailed. 
The  over-shipment  of  the  market  largely  on 
speculation  is  what  has  brought  about  a  period 
of  easy  prices.  The  situation  is  adequately 
explained  when  the  statement  is  made  that 
on  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  weather  was 
as  warm  as  customarily  it  is  on  a  bright 
spring  day,  and  that  since  Monday  the  tem¬ 
perature  has  not  been,  at  any  time,  low._ 

Last  week  a  great  many  of  the  Springfield 
operators  were  holding  out  for  $1.50  for 
Springfield  domestic  lump,  but  some  were  ac¬ 
cepting  $1.25.  This  week  the  top  price  has 
been  shaded  fifteen  cents  a  ton,  with  the  con¬ 
fession  that  nothing  is  sold  practically  at  that 
figure.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  possible 
to  buy  all  kinds  of  Springfield  coal  at  $1 
and  in  two  instances,  Springfield  egg,  on  ship¬ 
ments  direct  from  the  mine,  has  been  offered 
in  this  market  at  eighty-five  cents.  Other 
prices  have  been  shaded  accordingly,  hence, 
it  is  a  buyer’s  market. 

For  a  time  a  valiant  effort  was  made  to 
hold  up  the  price  on  Indiana  coal  to  something 
approaching  $1.50.  However,  it  was  necessary 
to  compete  with  of  the  Springfield  district  in 
order  to  move  even  the  No.  1  coal,  and  instances 
are  reported  where  Clinton  egg  coal  was  sold  at 
ninety  cents,  with  the  other  domestic  sizes,  when 
forced  for  sale,  bringing  about  $1.  Of  course, 
the  companies  which  ship  only  on  orders  or 
close  down  the  mines  have  been  able  to  get  a 
better  figure,  but  $1.25  to  $1..15  about  covers 
even  the  best  price  to  be  obtained. 

Two  or  three  of  the  big  companies  produc¬ 
ing  a  first-class  Franklin  county  coal  are  still 
adhering  to  the  old  price  of  $1.40  to  $1.50  for 
the  domestic  lump,  egg  and  No.  1  nut.  They 
manage,  somehow,  to  move  a  pretty  fair  ton¬ 
nage  at  those  figures.  Concurrently,  however, 
some  coal  from  mines  producing  a  genuine 
Franklin  county  coal  has  been  for  sale  at 
Chicago  and  this  territory  for  $1  to  $1.05, 
this  price  applying  upon  the  lump  and  egg, 
although  the  No.  1  nut  has  not  gone  quite  that 
low. 

Last  week  we  made  a  rather  optimistic  re¬ 
port  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Carterville 
operators  were  holding  up  prices.  Two  or 
three  of  them  seem  to  have  broken  over  and 
to  have  begun  sacrificing  their  tonnage  in 
order  to  move  it.  Some  of  the  larger  opera¬ 
tors,  producing  the  genuine  Carterville  coal, 
are  still  holding  for  $1.40  to.  $1.50  at  the  mine, 
but  the  vast  bulk  of  the  coal  moved  is  shaded 
below  that  figure.  For  example,  one  company 
being  hard  put  to  find  a  place  for  its  egg 
coal  actually  accepted  orders  at  ninety  cents 
a  ton  at  the  mine,  and  in  some  cases  the 
No.  1  nut  has  been  sold  under  $1.  At  any 
such  prices  it  is  impossible  for  the  operators, 
by  any  law  of  average,  to  come  out  with  as 
much  as  cost  of  production,  but  they  are 
probably  influenced  in  putting  out  their  coal 
by  some  consideration  rather  than  profit, 
which  consideration  does  not  appear. 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  true  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  western  coal,  which  this  week 
has  been  sacrified  on  this  market,  was  shipped 
in  anticipation  of  a  continuance  of  the  cold 
weather  of  last  week.  Coal  men  look  upon 
themselves  as  merchants  who  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  merchandise  when  the 
buyer  wants  it.  Having  no  storage  space, 
they  must  have  the  coal  upon  the  market  in 
cars  and  when  demand  falls  off  as  sharply 
as  it  has  within  the  last  week,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  sacrifice  the  stock  on  hand  to 
avoid  the  accumulation  of  car  service. 

Eastern  coals,  of  course,  have  fared  no 
better  in  this  market  although  smokeless 
avoided  the  sharp  decline  by  the  fact  that  de¬ 


mand  has  been  better  in  other  sections. 
Almost  all  the  mine  run  that  now  reaches 
Chicago  applies  upon  contract  and  the  re¬ 
tailers  are  taking  what  is  coming  to  them 
without  complaint.  All  of  this  coal  moves 
at  circular  of  $1.25.  The  middle  of  this  week 
found  some  smokeless  approaching  demurrage 
which  had  to  be  moved  and  the  price  was 
sacrified  a  little  in  one  or  two  instances  but 
not  enough  to  break  the  market  as  a  whole. 
There  was  a  little  accumulation  ot  lump  and 
egg,  but  not  much,  and  the  price  in  some  in¬ 
stances  broke  below  circular  but  as  a  whole 
the  operators  are  striving  diligently  to  keep 
the  price  up  to  $1.90. 

Since  IMonday  the  market  for  Hocking 
Valley  coal  has  disappeared,  shipments  have  been 
carefully  curtailed  and  the  trading  in  that  prod¬ 
uct  is  about  as  poor  as  at  any  time  in  the 
year.  Some  of  the  Hocking  Valley  operators 
are  having  a  fair  trade,  all-rail,  into  the  north¬ 
west,  but  for  the  all-rail  trade  to  Chicago  and 
vicinity  the  producers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  their  season  for  this  year  is  almost  at  an 
end.  They  are  waiting  for  the  lake  trade  to 
bring  some  relief.  •  The  circular  price  has  been 
$1.50,  but  this  has  been  broken  into  under  a 
number  of  instances,  coal  moving  at  $1.25  and 
even  less. 

.\nthracite  has  lost  the  strength  which  it 
gained  last  week  and  is  back  to  the  point 
where  egg  and  stove  coal  are  long  and  where 
chestnut  coal  about  satisfies  the  demands. 

Coke  is  very  active  as  to  furnace  and 
foundry,  but  decidedly  soft  to  the  domestic 
sizes  of  by-product.  In  the  latter  department 
there  has  been  a  decline  of  about  twenty-five 
cents  a  ton,  which  means  that  prices  now  are 
getting  back  to  normal. 

In  the  steam  department  there  has  been  a 
decided  softening  of  mine  run  and  steam  lump 
because  a  good  deal  of  domestic  lump  has 
been  sold  for  steam-making  purposes.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  a  softening  even  of  screen- 
ings. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  on  shipments  direct  from  the  mines, 
are  as  follows: 


I'ranklin  County —  Chicago  Mines 

Lump  . $2.45@2.55  $1.40@1.50 

Egg  .  2.4.')@2.,55  1.4O@1.50 

Mine-run  .  2.20@2.30  1.1.5@1.25 

Screenings  .  1.90@1.95  .85@  .90 

No.  1  nut  .  2.4.S@2.5.5  1.40@1.50 

No.  2  nut  .  2.30@2.40  1.25@1.3.5 

No.  3  nut  .  2.20@2.30  1.15@1.25 

Harrisburg — 

Domestic  lump  and  egg .  2.55  1.50 

Steam  lump  .  2.45  1.40 

Mine-run  .  2.20  1.15 

Screenings  .  1.90@1.95  .85@  .90 

No.  1  nut .  2.55  1.50 

No.  2  nut  .  2.30@2.40  1.25@1.S5 

No.  3  nut  . 2.20@2.30  1.15@1.25 

Carterville — 

Lump  .  2.30@2.56  1.25@1.50 

Egg  .  2.30@2.55  1.25@1.50 

No.  1  washed .  2.55  1.50 

No.  2  washed .  2.35  1.30 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.07@2.22  1.25@1.40 

Steam  lump  .  1.92@)1.97  1.10@1.15 

Mine-run  .  1.87@T.92  1.05@1.10 

Screenings  .  1.57@1.62  .75@  .80 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump  .  2.42  1.55 

3-inch  lump  .  *  2.32  1.45 

5-inch  egg  .  2.37  1.50 

3inch  egg  .  2.27  1.40 

Mine-run  .  2.02 @2.07  1.15@1.20 

Screenings  .  1.77  .90 

Sullivan  County — 

Domestic  Lump  .  2.47  1.60 

Egg  .  2.47  1.60 

Steam  lump  .  2.12@2.37  1.25@1.50 

Screenings  .  1.67@1.72  .80@  85 

'Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.27  1.50 

Steam  lump  .  2.17  1.40 

Mine-run  .  1.97  1.20 

Screenings  .  1.67  .90 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 

Mine-run  .  3.30  1.25 

Lump  and  egg .  3.95  1.90 

Valley  Smokeless — 

Mine-run  .  3.30  1-25 

Lump  and  egg .  3.95  5.90 

Smokeless  (B.  &  O.  and  Tug  River) — 

Mine-run  .  3.30  1.25 

Lump  and  egg .  3.95  1-90 

Hocking  Valley — 

lj4-inch  lump  .  3.15  1.60 

Kanawha — 

114 -inch  lump  .  3.40  1-50 

Coke — 

Connellsville  .  6.00@6.25  . 

Wise  county  .  6.00  @6.25  . 

By-product,  egg  and  stove .  5.50  . 

By-product,  nut  .  5.50  . 

Gas-house  .  5.50@5.75  . 


'These  prices  are  on  No.  _3  and  5  vein  coal,  No.  4 
coal  ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 

Full  Stocks  on  Hand,  and  Firm  Prices 
Demanded  Causes  Slow  Coal 
Movement. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  February  20. 

While  the  trade  has  had  the  benefit  of  a 
number  of  very  cold  days,  some  of  which 
showed  temperatures  close  to  zero,  the  market 
failed  to  develop  any  strength.  High  prices 
are  a  thing  of  the  past  for  this  season. 

Until  conditions  of  this  sort  make  it  im¬ 
perative,  buyers  of  fuel  refuse  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  line  business,  believing  that  to 
delay  action  will  be  the  means  of  saving  them 
money  on  their  eventual  purchases.  For  the 
most  part  sellers  of  coal  in  this  territory  have 
but  light  call  for  supplies  for  the  period  be¬ 
tween  now  and  April  1st.  So  many  consumers 
have  stocked  ahead  for  a  month  or  more  that 
short  time  contracts  are  a  quiet  issue. 

Practically  the  same  feeling  is  found  amon'^ 
spot  buyers,  of  course.  In  this  department 
one  finds  little  negotiation  on  either  side,  due 
to  sufficient  tonnage  on  hand  or  en  route,  on 
the  part  of  the  buyers,  and  to  a  fixed  purpose 
not  to  force  the  markets  on  the  part  of  the 
operators.  Everyone  realizes  that  the  price 
condition  depends  very  much  on  how  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  is  handled.  Too  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  or  aggressiveness  among  the  sales  forces, 
in  face  of  the  limited  movement  of  spot  coal, 
will  endanger  the  price  list.  Therefore,  opera¬ 
tors  and  shippers  are  restricting  tonnage 
enough  to  keep  a  safe  margin  of  safety. 

All  this  season  there  has  been  an  attempt 
among  coal  men  to  uphold  prices.  Probably 
this  endeavor  is  stronger  this  year  than  for 
many  years,  for  the  reason  that  results  are 
better.  Many  times  in  the  past  the  idea  of 
maintaining  prices  has  been  strongly  enforced 
up  to  a  certain  period,  when  some  point  in  the 
defense  has  been  broken  down  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  cutting  prices  became  necessary  to 
do  business.  This  year,  however,  a  strong  sen¬ 
timent  against  such  business  is  found  through¬ 
out  the  field,  and  while  there  is  no  “agree¬ 
ment”  of  any  kind,  every  coal  man  knows  that 
his  coal  will  bring  a  profit  only  in  proportion 
to  the  rigidness  of  his  selling  prices.  A  can¬ 
vass  of  the  companies  producing  coal  will  show 
that  business  at  less  than  established,  profit¬ 
able  figures,  is  being  refused. 

Some  of  the  railroads  to  the  south  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district  are  reported  congested.  In 
some  cases  it  is  on  account  of  too  much 
loaded  coal,  and  in  others,  either  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  transportation  companies  to 
move  the  cars  or  lack  of  room  at  junction  or 
terminal  points.  Recently  the  Pan  Handle 
line  was  so  tied  up  that  mines  along  its  tracks 
were  inconvenienced,  which,  in  other  times 
might  have  seriously  affected  business.  Such 
delays  under  current  trade  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  might  even  be  said  to  benefit  shippers 
indirectly. 

There  has  been  a  supply  of  cars  on  all  lines 
equal  to  the  demand  among  shippers  lately. 
What  is  more  needed  than  cars  right  now  is 
enough  orders  to  absorb  the  daily  coal  pro¬ 
duction.  At  the  moment,  we  find  production 
fairly  well  balancing  demand.  Also,  there  is 
no  less  determination  to  sell  at  profitable 
prices  than  earlier  this  year,  despite  the  need 
for  orders.  Bidding  for  coal  at  lower  prices 
has  not  been  a  successul  venture,  and  buyers 
are  coming  to  realize  it. 

In  the  matter  of  spot  and  contract  prices, 
little  need  be  said.  There  is  no  variation  what¬ 
ever  between  prices  for  immediate  delivery 
and  for  future  delivery.  Mine-run  is  held  at 
$1.30,  and  within  the  week  sales  of  rather 
large  tonnages  have  been  made  at  that  level. 
Three-quarter  is  $1.40,  with  only  fair  demand 
compared  with  other  sizes.  Domestic  lump 
brings  $1.55,  and  has  its  spurts  and  slow  per¬ 
iods,  which  are  brought  about  by  the  weather 
princinally.  Slack,  while  at  $1  for  contract, 
can  not  hold  that  price  on  spot  sales,  though 
between  ninety  cents  and  $1  is  the  range. 
Youghiogheny  gas  quotations  are:  $1.40,  $1.50 
and  $1.60. 

The  Coke  Trade. 

Connellsville  coke  has  not  gained  much  in 
the  past  week,  either  in  price  or  otherwise. 
The  dropping  in  prices  paid  for  spot  coke  has 
stopped  in  the  region  of  $3,  though  sales  are 
being  made  at  slightly  less.  One  hears  that 
coke  going  for  a  lower  figure  than  $3  is  of 


inferior  grade,  and  much  of  it  doubtlessly  is. 
However,  some  high  standard  coke  has  been 
shipped  under  $3  a  ton,  and  the  market  con¬ 
ditions  do  not  warrant  a  too  strict  adherence 
to  any  certain  price. 

While  production  is  satisfactory  so  far  as 
tonnage  is  concerned,  some  there  are  who 
claim  that  under  prevailing  conditions  there  is 
too  much  coke  produced.  Unconsigned  coke 
is  oftentimes  created  by  refusals  to  accept 
shipments  at  the  furnaces,  or  because  less  than 
the  stipulated  daily  shipment  is  wanted.  Un¬ 
der  conditions  such  as  prevailed  in  coke  circles 
sometime  ago,  \yhen  prices  were  high  and 
demand  strong,  ovens  then  idle  made  prepara¬ 
tions  to  get  into  the  game  and  gather  their 
share  of  the  profits.  Probably  this  incoming 
of  idle  ovens  has  a  bearing  on  the  present 
state  of  affairs. 

Again,  pig  iron  prices  are  not  strong,  and 
furnace  interests  do  not  care  to  contract  ahead 
very  far  until  future  developments  have  been 
looked  into.  Buyers  of  coke  have  waited,  also, 
for  a  better  contract  price,  which  they  have 
been  lead  to  expect  by  the  weakening  of  prices 
to  date.  Negotiations  and  contracts  for  future 
coke  are  being  made  on  the  basis  of  $3  for 
the  year  and  a  higher  figure  for  shorter  terms. 
Both  sides  are  playing  a  waiting  game,  each 
looking  for  an  advantage.  Foundry  coke  on 
contract  brings  an  average  of  $3.50. 

George  A.  Magoon,  president  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Fuel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  is  on 
a  pleasure  trip  with  his  wife  in  Florida,  where 
he  will  visit  Miami  and  other  southern  re¬ 
sorts,  returning  home  probably  in  a  month. 


Cleveland  Market. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  20. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  domestic  coal  trade,  which 
for  the  past  two  weeks  was  very  brisk,  owing  to 
the  severe  cold  spell,  is  undergoing  a  decided 
change.  The  temperature  has  been  rising  for 
several  days  and  on  Wednesday  the  weather  was 
as  balmy  as  in  June.  This  circumstance  has  nat¬ 
urally  taken  the  mind  of  the  householder  off  coal 
and  consequently  called  a  halt  to  the  rush  in  the 
retail  trade.  The  slack  market,  which  was  re¬ 
ported  as  being  very  firm  a  week  ago,  continued 
so  until  Monday  of  this  week,  when  the  market 
was  overloaded,  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
prices  slumped  to  $1.95  on  track,  Cleveland.  Less 
coarse  coal  has  been  coming  this  way  during 
the  past  week  and  prices  on  coarse  coal  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  signs  of  improvement. 

The  lake  coal  situation  is  in  practically  the 
same  shape  that  it  has  been  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  no  change  is  looked  for  until  two 
leading  Lake  Michigan  shippers  enter  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Considerable  tonnage  has  been  lined  up  at 
thirty-five  cents  to  Lake  Michigan  ports,  but  the 
shippers  referred  to  maintain  that  they  expect 
to  do  business  this  year  on  the  basis  of  1912  rate, 
which  was  thirty  cents. 

Quotations  are  as  follows : 

Pocahontas —  Mine.  Cleveland. 

Lump  . $  2.00  $3.35 

Egg  .  2.00  3.35 

Run-of-mine  .  1.50  2.85 

Slack  .  1.15  2.50 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

l4-inch  lump  .  1.20  2.10 

1 14 -inch  lump  .  1.40  2.30 

Run-of-mine  .  1.10  2.00 

Slack  .  1.05  1.95 

Massillon— 

l!4-inch  lump  .  2.60  3.20 

Washed  nut  .  2.26  2.95 

Slack  .  1.20  1.90 

Middle  District — 

44-inch  lump  .  1.35  2.05 

1 14 -inch  lump  .  1.50  2.20 

6-inch  lump  .  1.80  2.50 

Run-of-mine  .  1.25  1.95 

Slack  .  1.25  1.95 

Cambridge — 

44 -inch  lump  . 1.20  2.10 

114-inch  lump  .  1  40  2.30 

Run-of-mine  .  110  2.00 

Slack  . . . .  1.05  1.95 


Louisville  Market. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  February  20. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Oppressively  warm  weather,  with 
sunshine  and  the  song  of  birds,  has  caused  a  gen¬ 
eral  relegation  of  overcoats,  and  has  brought 
the  coal  trade  to  still  further  stagnation.  Do¬ 
mestic  orders  are  almost  unobtainable,  yards  are 
becoming  congested,  especially  in  view  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  season’s  end,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  dealer  is  sadly  depressed. 

Strange  to  say,  the  supply  of  screenings  has 
been  much  more  plentiful,  or  else  demand  has 
materially  decreased  during  the  past  week  or  ten 
days,  in  spite  of  the  light  movement  of  lump. 


Present  conditions  emphasize  the  difficulty  of 
fathoming  all  the  puzzling  tides  in  the  coal  mar¬ 
ket,  and  appraising  all  its  factors. 

The  trade  in  general  was  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
patches  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  telling  of  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  deal  which  has  been  pending 
some  two  years,  involving  the  consolidation  of  a 
number  of  the  largest  companies  operating  in 
western  Kentucky  on  both  the  Louisville  &  Nash¬ 
ville  and  Illinois  Central  railroads.  These  com¬ 
panies,  with  altogether  thirteen  shafts,  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  merged  into  the  du  Pont 
Coal  Company,  named  after  General  T.  C.  du 
Pont,  the  powder  man,  who  controls  one  of  the 
constituent  companies,  namely,  the  Central  Coal 
&  Iron  Company,  of  Central  City,  Ky.  The  W.  G. 
Duncan  Coal  Company  is  probably  the  largest 
producer  among  them,  and  the  combined  tonnage 
is  given  as  around  two  million  annually.  As  yet 
the  completion  of  the  deal  is  not  authoritively 
confirmed,  and  several  of  the  operators  reported 
to  have  turned  over  their  holdings,  deny  that 
this  has  actually  been  done. 

In  both  ends  of  the  state  mines  are  running 
little  more  than  one-half  time ;  in  fact,  most 
western  Kentucky  mines  are  not  averaging  even 
that  much  work. 

According  to  the  calendar  there  may  be  an¬ 
other  month  of  winter  weather,  but  the  coal  man 
is  inclined  to  regard  the  winter’s  business  as  the 
Humpty  Dumpty,  which  cannot  be  raised  again 
“by  all  the  King’s  horses  and  all  the  King’s 
men.” 

Even  the  coal  business  of  the  Louisville  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  according  to  their  own  figures,  is  slow¬ 
ing  up  in  the  past  few  days. 


Indianapolis  Trade. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Eebruary  20. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  condition  prevailing  through¬ 
out  Indiana  as  to  the  coal  trade  is  perhaps  the 
most  peculiar  in  the  history  of  the  state.  In  the 
dead  of  winter  the  prices  are  about  on  par  with 
those  of  mid-summer.  Domestic  coal  is  such  a 
drag  that  there  is  very  little  doing  with  it.  Do¬ 
mestic  is  selling  as  cheap  and  frequently  cheaper 
than  during  the  summer  and  fall  months.  Oper¬ 
ators  who  happened  to  be  caught  with  domestic 
coal  on  the  track  have  been  selling  it  as  low  as 
$1.25  a  ton.  One  operator  says  that  he  knows  of 
a  sale  of  domestic  lump  being  made  at  less  than 
a  dollar  a  ton  by  a  man  who  had  a  few  cars  to 
get  rid  of.  The  movement  of  domestic  is  light — 
probably  about  half  of  normal  for  February. 

There  is  a  fair  stock  on  hand  in  Indianapolis 
and  most  of  the  larger  cities  and  it  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  likely  that  conditions  will  arise  that 
will  cause  much  of  a  bulge  in  prices  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  winter  is  too  far  gone 
to  expect  much  from  the  weather  which  has  cut 
such  a  dismal  figure  in  the  calculations  of  the 
coal  trade  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
movement  of  domestic  coal  is  fairly  good  and 
prices  are  holding  in  the  neighborhood  of  con¬ 
tracts,  but  even  the  demand  for  steam  coal  is  not 
what  it  should  be.  The  winter  has  not  been  a 
good  one.  In  October  and  November  there  was 
a  strong  demand  for  coal  but  there  was  a  car 
shortage.  Now  there  are  plenty  of  cars  and  very 
few  orders. 

The  railroad  commission  has  been  lambasting 
the  Big  Four  about  an  embargo  on  coal  at  Terre 
Haute,  where  several  hundred  cars  were  tied  up 
last  week.  The  officials  of  the  road  say  that  the 
embargo  has  been  lifted  and  that  the  congestion 
no  longer  exists  at  Terre  Haute.  However,  while 
it  has  been  lifted  there  the  Big  Four  has  hauled 
so  much  coal  to  Indianapolis  that  the  yards  here 
are  becoming  congested  and  Indianapolis  dealers 
are  raising  a  howl.  The  facts  are  that  there  is 
an  over  production  of  coal  and  that  the  railroad 
yards  here  and  at  Terre  Haute  have  been  made 
a  dumping  ground  for  coal.  There  is  a  strong 
demand  for  screenings  because  the  production  is 
light.  Screenings  are  selling  as  high  as  a  dollar 
a  ton  at  the  mines,  but  the  market  for  all  other 
grades  is  very  slow.  The  following  prices  are 
being  made  by  the  wholesalers : 


Indiana — 


F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 
Mines  Indianapolis 


No.  4  mine-run . $1.00@1.10 

Nos.  5  and  6  mine-run . 96@1.00 

1  ^-inch  steam  lump  .  1.20@1.30 

Nut  .  1.20@1.30 

Eeg  .  1.30@1.40 

3-inch  dome.stic  lump .  1.30@1.40 

4  and  5-inch,  domestic .  1.50(®1.60 

No.  4  screenings . 90@1.00 

Nos.  5  and  6  screenings . 80@  .85 

Brazil  block  .  2.0n@2.10 

No.  1  washed  coal  .  2,00 

No.  2  washed  coal  .  1.75 

No.  5  mine-run  (southern  Indi¬ 
ana  held)  .  1.00@1.06 


$1.50®1.60 

1.45@1.50 

I.70@1.80 

1.70@1.80 

1.80®1.90 

1.80@1.90 

2.00@2.10 

1.40@1.50 

1.30@1.35 

3.50@2.f)0 

2.50 

2.25 
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Top  Works  and  Battery  of  Coke  Ovens  at  Bentleyville,  Pa. 


Property  of  Pittsburgh -Westmoreland  Coal  Co. 


This  has  to  do  with  the  Youghiogheny  gas 
coal  field,  that  interesting  and  valuable  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  rich  Pittsburgh  district,  which, 
though  lying  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  coal,  has  a  different  character  en¬ 
tirely  from  its  surrounding  and  neighboring 
deposits. 

The  Youghiogheny  gas  field  is  a  long,  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  strip  extending  diagonally 
northeast  and  southwest  through  that  wonder¬ 
ful  deposit  of  coal  known  as  the  Pittsburgh 
seam.  In  a  comparative  sense,  this  peculiar 
belt  of  coal  is  narrow  if  one  considers  all  the 
coal  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  yet  no  one 
section  in  this  country  is  of  more  commercial 
importance,  nor  more  interesting  in  the  light 
of  present-day  development,  than  the  Yough¬ 
iogheny  field. 

Everyone  knows  how  Pittsburgh  coal  is  re¬ 
garded  in  the  markets  of  this  country  and 
the  world.  Pittsburgh  can  and  does  supply  a 
grade  and  quality  of  coal  specially  fitted  to 
practically  every  known  commercial  use.  That 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  coal  produced  from 
certain  different  sections  of  the  Pittsburgh 
seam  is  well  known.  Speaking  broadly,  its 
three  important  divisions  are:  Steam  and  fuel 
coal;  gas  and  coking  coal;  coking  coal.  Then, 
of  course,  certain  of  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  domestic  uses,  blacksmithing  purposes  and 
so  on,  but  in  the  matter  of  general  classifica¬ 
tion  the  three  divisions  mentioned  cover  the 
question. 

This  difference  is  generally  understood,  but 
many  persons  have  not  thoroughly  understood 
how  coal  decidedly  unlike  in  properties  con¬ 
tained  and  therefore  each  best  suited  to  its  own 
specific  uses,  can  be  taken  from  the  same  seam 
and  from  mines  but  a  few  miles  apart.  It  is 
just  this  difference  that  makes  the  Yough¬ 
iogheny  field  such  an  important  factor  in  the 
coal  industry  today. 

Let  us  take  the  Youghiogheny  gas  coal  field 
and  follow  its  boundary  on  the  map.  It  is 
wedged  in  between  two  entirely  dissimilar 


Its  Mines  Draw  Their  Product  From  the 
Youghiogheny  Gas  Coal  Field,  Thus 
Assuring  a  Superior  Product — Mining 
Plans  Which  Make  For  Extraordinary 
Economy. 

coals.  Therefore,  the  parallel  lines  enclosing 
this  field  on  the  map,  which  are,  of  course, 
purely  imaginary,  in  truth  divide  and  separate 
three  different  coals.  Nowhere  in  the  entire 
Pittsburgh  seam  of  coal  is  there  such  an  un¬ 
usual  and  abrupt  change  in  the  character  of 
the  coal  as  is  found  in  this  area  now  spoken  of. 

Beginning  in  Westmoreland  county  at  its 
northwestern  end,  the  Youghiogheny  gas  coal 
deposits  extend  across  a  small  part  of  Al¬ 
legheny  county,  through  southwestern  Wash¬ 
ington  county  and  into  the  eastern  part  of 
Greene  county.  On  an  average,  this  strip  is 
about  ten  miles  wide  and  about  fifty  miles 
long.  In  this  approximate  500  square  miles  of 
territory  lies  one  of  the  richest  and  most  com¬ 
mercially  valuable  bodies  of  coal  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  From  an  industrial  and  economical  stand¬ 
point,  this  coal  is  the  most  important  member 
of  the  formations.  It  is  more  uniform  in  quality 
and  thickness,  and,  for  a  given  area,  more 
valuable  than  any  other  area  in  the  bituminous 
field. 

In  explaining  the  parallel  lines  which  show 
the  extent  of  this  rectangular  body  of  gas  and 
coking  coal,  a  few  technical  phrases  will  be 
necessary.  On  the  northern  border  there  is 
almost  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  where 
the  quality  of  the  coal  changes  from  high  grade 
steam  and  fuel  coal  to  high  grade  gas  and 
coking  coal.  This  line,  as  approximately 
shown  on  the  map,  represents  the  Amity  anti¬ 
cline. 

From  this  anticline  across  the  gas  coal  field 
to  the  Belle  Vernon  anticline,  that  parallel 
line  which  is  the  field’s  southern  and  eastern 


boundary,  is  ten  miles,  as  stated  above.  Mid¬ 
way  between  these  two  anticlines,  and  extend¬ 
ing  south  from  the  Monongahela  river  into 
Greene  county,  is  the  Pigeon  Creek  or 
Waynesburg  syncline. 

Now  here  is  the  valuable  feature,  exclusively 
found  here:  In  its  transition  from  high  grade 
steam  to  high  grade  gas  and  coking  coal,  this 
Youghiogheny  belt  retains  the  valuable  prop¬ 
erties  and  uses  of  the  steam  coal.  In  its 
change  to  exclusive  coking  coal,  it  acquires 
the  coking  value  of  the  lower  Connellsville 
basin.  Consequently,  this  coal  has  not  only 
the  advantageous  properties  of  the  coal  lying 
on  both  sides  of  it,  but  it  gains  a  quality  con¬ 
tained  in  neither  of  them  sufficient  for  com¬ 
mercial  use,  which  is  its  gas  producing  abil¬ 
ities. 

On  the  northwestern  end  this  field  begins 
with  the  outcrop  in  the  Irwin  basin.  Below 
this,  in  order,  are  the  West  Newton,  the  Web¬ 
ster,  the  Monongahela  and  the  Ellsworth  ba¬ 
sins,  the  last  named  extending  over  the  line 
into  Greene  county  at  the  southern  end. 

The  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  field 
are  highly  developed.  It  is  upon  the  south¬ 
western  end  that  the  increasing  future  demand 
must  be  made.  Recent  years  show  a  steady 
advance  movement  toward  the  lower  end  of 
the  gas  field.  Coal  producers  and  coal  con¬ 
sumers  realize  now  more  than  ever  before  the 
value  of  owning  acreages  in  this  field  that  is 
so  fast  approaching  complete  development. 

Now  we  have  sketched  in  this  field  topo¬ 
graphically,  and  explained  roughly  its  com¬ 
mercial  value.  Let  us  follow  up  what  is  be¬ 
ing  done  in  way  of  developing  and  marketing 
the  coal  and  coke. 

The  Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  is  a  representative  organization  operat¬ 
ing  exclusively  in  this  gas  and  coking  coal 
field.  It  has  centralized  its  efforts  in  one  field, 
and  in  so  doing  has  acquired  and  developed 
coal  property  throughout  the  length  of  the 
region. 

Previous  to  1905,  when  this  company  was 
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The  Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Coal  Company. 


formed,  several  blocks  of  coal  in  the  central 
and  northern  parts  of  this  field  were  operated 
by  five  different  companies,  all  under  the  same 
management.  At  about  the  time  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh-Westmoreland  Coal  Company  was 
formed  through  the  merger  of  the  other  com¬ 
panies,  several  large  tracts  of  land  were  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  gas  and  coking  coal  field  of 
Washington  and  Greene  counties,  which  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  holdings  of  the  company. 

Extensive  tests  were  made  and  the  coal  was 
found  to  be  persistent  and  uniform  in  quantity 
and  purity.  The  commercial  details  were 
closely  studied — the  coal  was  so  situated  as  to 
allow  easy  access  to  a  wide  natural  market. 
The  coking  proposition  was  considered  from 
every  side,  and  it  was  found  that  excellent  low 
sulphur  coke  could  be  made  at  low  cost. 

At  this  time,  the  company’s  policy  was  to 
own  and  mine  only  one  grade  of  coal,  the 
highest  quality,  low  sulphur,  gas  and  coking 
coal  to  be  found  anywhere.  That  policy  is 
still  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  who  direct 
the  company  and  the  well  laid  plan  of  ten 
years  ago  has  proved  itself  a  shrewd  one. 

The  nine  mines  of  the  company  all  produce 
the  same  grade  of  coal,  though  "they  are  per¬ 
haps  thirty  miles  apart  at  their  greatest  dis¬ 
tance.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  they  all 
lie  in  the  same  zone,  making  a  chain  of  hold¬ 
ings  extending  through  the  entire  Yough- 
iogheny  field,  an  asset  no  other  mining  com¬ 
pany  has.  A  rule  laid  on  the  map,  or  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  straight  across  the 
country,  would  cut  through  a  portion  of  each 
of  these  properties. 

That  a  company  can  furnish  and  maintain 
a  production  of  this  character  adds  great 
strength  to  its  position.  Purchasers  and  users 
of  gas  coal  know  that  but  one  quality  can  be 
obtained  from  this  company,  come  from  what 
mine  it  may.  It  has  been  such  a  policy,  com¬ 
bined  with  certainty  of  service  and  delivery, 
upon  which  great  successes  in  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  have  been  built. 

H.  A.  Kuhn  is  president  of  the  Pittsburgh- 
Westmoreland  Coal  Company.  He  is  con¬ 
sidered,  both  in  operating  and  business  abil- 
■ty,  one  of  the  most  practical  men  in  the  coal 


industry.  In  his  case,  being  a  trained  civil 
and  mining  engineer,  theory  and  practice  are 
well  blended.  He  is  a  keen  student  of  affairs 
relating  to  the  coal  and  coke  industry,  and  is 
an  authority  on  such  subjects.  When  few  had 
thought  of  the  possibilities  of  exporting  Amer¬ 
ican  coal  to  South  America,  Europe  and  other 
foreign  shores,  H.  A.  Kuhn  had  studied  the 
field  carefully  and  had  been  across  the  water 
in  his  own  interest,  as  well  as  representing 
others.  Few  men  have  brought  to  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  such  a  keen  analytical  mind.  Mr.  Kuhn 
sees  ahead  of  the  day’s  work;  sees  what  the 
future  is  going  to  demand,  and  then  plans  to 
meet  that  demand.  Being  successful  in  this 
is  one  of  the  marked  qualifications  of  H.  A. 
Kuhn. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Kuhn  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
use  of  steam  in  mines  to  prevent  explosions. 
When  he  first  started  to  use  exhaust  steam 
in  mines  it  was  condemned  by  the  authorities; 
since  then  the  government  has  made  hundreds 
of  experiments  and  proved  the  virtue  of  his 
discovery.  The  use  of  steam  in  mines  is  to¬ 
day  the  most  important  factor  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  mine  explosions  and  is  so  regarded  by 
the  government  and  authorities  which  have 
given  it  study. 

D.  W.  Kuhn,  chairman  of  the  board,  is  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  although  all  his  time  for 
a  number  of  years  has  been  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  company. 

Connected  with  the  company  is  H.  K.  Knopf, 
an  engineer  of  wide  experience  and  ability. 
Instead  of  placing  such  matters  as  designing 
and  constructing  of  plants  with  outside  en¬ 
gineers,  this  work  is  handled  by  the  company 
itself. 

In  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  West¬ 
moreland  field  the  company  has  two  modern 
mining  plants,  known  as  Penn  Manor  Mine 
No.  1  and  Penn  Manor  Mine  No.  5.  These 
mines  have  a  production  of  50,000  to  60,000 
tons  of  coal  a  month.  They  are  in  the  center 
of  the  well  known  Westmoreland  field,  and 
most  of  the  coal  is  shipped  east. 

About  ten  miles  to  the  southwest,  in  the 
same  basin,  on  the  Monongahela  river  in  Al¬ 
legheny  county,  the  Blaine  mine  is  situated. 


This  operation  is  under  a  separate  corporation 
known  as  the  Blaine  Coal  Company,  and  while 
operated  by  the  same  management  as  the 
Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  it  is 
not  the  same  ownership,  although  there  is 
common  ownership  in  both  companies.  This 
mine  is  on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Rail¬ 
road. 

Farther  up  the  Monongahela  river,  near  Mo¬ 
nongahela  City,  and  in  southeastern  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  is  located  the  Schoenberger 
mine,  on  the  Monongahela  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  both  this  mine 
and  the  Blaine  can  ship  coal  on  the  river. 

Beginning  at  Monongahela  City,  and  extend¬ 
ing  up  the  Pigeon  Creek  Valley  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles,  are  found  the  large  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  company,  beginning  with 
what  is  known  as  the  Dunkirk  mine,  immedi¬ 
ately  south  of  Monongahela  City.  On  this 
strip  of  territory  are  located  the  Hazel  Kirk 
mines.  Numbers  1,  2  and  3,  and  the  Acme 
mines.  Numbers  1  and  2.  This  territory  reaches 
from  Monongahela  City  to  Bentleyville. 

The  quality  that  makes  this  coal  a  superior 
gas  coal  is  due  to  its  purity,  low  ash  and  low 
sulphur,  with  the  additional  and  peculiar  prop¬ 
erty  that  it  takes  a  minimum  amount  of  heat 
to  drive  off  a  maximum  quantity  of  gas  and 
by-products.  In  the  gas  making  process,  there¬ 
fore,  the  gas  companies  get  a  maximum  re¬ 
turn  from  this  coal.  Most  coal  which  analyzes 
the  same  as  this  coal  has  heavy  quantities  of 
napthaline  and  other  objectionable  impurities 
which  spoiled  its  value.  On  account  of  the 
purity  of  this  coal  and  its  peculiar  properties, 
Youghiogheny  gas  coal  is  worth  from  thirty- 
five  to  fifty  cents  a  ton  more  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  gas  than  competing  coal  from 
other  districts. 

The  mines  of  the  company,  along  the  Pigeon 
Creek  Valley,  are  located  over  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  or  zone  of  this  quality  of  coal.  Thus 
the  coal  in  these  mines  runs  down  a  slight 
grade  to  the  bottom  of  the  slopes  and  shafts 
of  the  company,  thereby  making  possible  eco¬ 
nomical  mining  operations.  Occupying  the 
location  they  do  along  the  valley  and  avail¬ 
able  railroad  frontage,  with  the  slope  of  the 
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This  Map  Shows,  by  the  Railways  and  Water  Routes  over  which  the  Youghiogheny  Coal  Travels,  the  Territory  in  Which  Pittsburgh  Gas  Coal  Sells  Naturally. 
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coal  of  other  territories  being  toward  these 
openings,  these  mines  and  properties  have  a 
strategic  advantage  and  hence  an  unusual 
value.  The  mines  of  the  company  have  a  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity  of  3,000,000  tons  a  year. 

Right  here  it  is  well  to  explain  a  point  that 
is  usually  little  understood  and  which  is  one 
of  the  great  and  important  factors  in  suc¬ 
cessful  or  profitable  coal  operations.  It  is  this: 
Given  a  high  grade  coal  such  as  this  company 
has,  there  are  other  important  factors  which 
must  be  considered.  .A.  high  grade  coal  with 
the  disadvantage  of  high  cost  mining  and  high 
freight  rates,  will  convert  what  apparently 
looks  to  be  a  good  coal  mining  operation  into 
a  dismal  failure  from  the  standpoint  of  profit¬ 
able  operation.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  great 
advantages  possessed  by  the  Pittsburgh-West- 
moreland  Coal  Company  over  other  operating 
companies  in  the  gas  and  coking  coal  dis- 
irict. 

The  coal  of  this  company  is  pre-eminent  for 
Canadian  shipments  on  account  of  its  low  ash 
and  low  impurities,  thus  reducing  the  freight 
icharges  on  actual  coal  tonnage  yield,  to  a 
minimum.  Ifach  year,  500,000  tons' or  more 
^f  this  company’s  coal  is  used  in  Canada,  all 
|the  way  from  Montreal  in  the  east  to  Winni- 
>eR  in  the  northwest.  Freight  rates  enter  into 
lie  cost  of  fuel,  and  where  coal  is  to  be  hauled 
ong  distances,  the  cost  of  fuel  must  be  largely 
jiascd  on  the  result  that  fuel  will  produce, 
from  that  standpoint,  Youghiogheny  gas  coal 


m  Canada  is  worth  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
cents  a  ton  over  ordinary  coals. 

On  the  Question  of  the  cost  of  mining,  a 
matter  of  from  $500  to  $1,000  can  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  each  acre  of  coal  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  For  instance,  on  account 
of  the  wage  scale  and  the  cost  of  mining  gas 
coal  in  the  properties  of  the  Pittsburgh-W^st- 
moreland  company,  coal  is  mined  $600  an  acre 
cheaper  than  Panhandle  coal  of  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  and  sells  for  at  least  five  cents  a  ton 
more  than  Panhandle  coal.  In  this  item  alone 
it  makes  gas  coal  worth  $1,000  an  acre  more 
than  Panhandle  coal  when  placed  on  cars. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  coal  that  takes  the  minimum  freight 
rate  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  the  lower,  or  thick  vein  mining  rate. 
The  reason  is  that  the  thick-vein  mining  rate 
obtains  in  the  southeast  as  you  go  away  from 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  minimum  freight  rate  stops 
before  a  great  distance  is  gone. 

In  the  lower  or  thick  vein  mining  rate  zone, 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  properties  of  the  com¬ 
pany  lie,  which  means  that  they  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  low  mining  rate  and  the  lower 
freight  rate.  These  are  factors  which  com¬ 
bined  with  the  high  quality  of  the  gas  and  cok¬ 
ing  coal,  give  the  Pittsburgh-Westinoreland 
Coal  Comiiany  wonderful  advantages. 

J  t  is  well  to  mention  the  coke  developments 
made  by  tlie  company  in  recent  years.  The 
coke  plant  is  located  at  the  justly  famous  .'\cine 


Mines  Nos.  1  and- 3.  In  rectangular  shape  this 
block  of  coal  contains  2,000  acres,  and  here 
have  been  erected  300  Belgian  type  coke  ovens, 
which  have  been  in  successful  operation  with 
a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  coke  a  day. 

Not  without  cause  do  the  owners  of  the 
Acme  mines  and  ovens  regard  the  improve¬ 
ments  on  this  property  as  the  very  best.  Here 
we  find  the  utmost  possible  reliance  on  in¬ 
genious  mechanical  equipment.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  commercialism  and  efficiency,  the 
Acme  plant,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  a  marvel 
of  completeness.  No  other  coke  plant  in  this 
country  has  the  same  number  of  mechanical 
appliances  to  do  the  work.  Yet  here  we  find 
nothing  overdone;  no  piece  of  machinery  too 
much,  no  elaborate  expenditure  apparently  for 
the  sake  of  expenditure;  no  complicated  pro¬ 
cesses;  no  lost  motion.  Here  we  miglit  say  that 
the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company  of  Chicago  in¬ 
stalled  the  machinery  in  the  Acme  washery. 

Coke  is  either  made  from  fine  coal  or  run  of 
mine  coal,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  the 
finished  product  is  thus  cheapened. 

H.  A.  Kuhn  and  Mr.  Knopf  designed  the 
present  Acme  plant,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  where 
a  change  could  be  made  to  improve  its  effi¬ 
ciency,  Certainly  it  will  lie  many  years  be¬ 
fore  a  more  com[)lctc  coking  plant  than  the 
.■\cinc  plant  will  be  built,  and  then  it  will  be 
only  after  some  now  unknown  improvements 
in  the  art  of  preparing  coal,  conveying  it  to 
the  ovens,  coking  it,  drawing  it  and  placing  it 
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View  of  Part  of  the  Battery  of  Ovens  of  Pittsburgh- Westmoreland  Coal  Company, 


on  cars,  can  be  found.  As  it  is,  coke  is  made 
here  at  a  cost  between  fifteen  and  twenty  cents 
lower  per  ton  than  coke  costs  produced  in  bee¬ 
hive  ovens. 

Since  the  coal  is  free  from  sulphur  and  un¬ 
usually  pure,  the  only  value  of  the  washing 
process  is  when  slack  is  used  for  coking,  and 


then  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  small 
particles  of  slate  that  get  into  the  slack 
through  mining  operation.  Both  the  run  of 
mine  coal,  which,  of  course,  requires  no  wash¬ 
ing,  and  the  washed  slack,  make  an  unusually 
high  grade  low  sulphur  standard  Connellsville 
coke.  And  the  low  sulphur  coking  coal  of 


this  company  means  an  equivalent  of  thirty- 
five  cents  a  ton  saved  in  the  manufacture  of 
pig  iron  as  against  higher  sulphur  coals. 

As  stated,  everything  in  the  operation  of  the 
coke  plant  is  done  by  mechanical  processes, 
and  it  is  literally  true  that  no  human  hand 
touches  the  coal  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 


This  Photograph  Gives  an  Idea  of  Equipment — Pusher  Unloading  Oven. 
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miner  until  it  is  to  he  shoveled  or  unloaded 
as  coke  at  the  furnaces.  All  difficulty  and 
trouble  arising  from  coke-drawers  and  their 
scarcity  in  times  of  good  markets  are  elimi¬ 
nated  at  this  plant. 

Near  the  Acme  plant,  further  on  down  the 
Youghiogheny  field,  lies  the  largest  single  body 
of  coal  land  owned  by  the  company.  There  is 
absolutely  the  same  kind  and  character  of  coal 
as  mined  in  the  Acme  holding,  underlying 
this  10,000  acre  tract.  The  properties  of  the 
company  adjoin  the  properties  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  Steel  Company,  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company,  the  Pittsburgh-Buffalo  Company 
and  J.  V.  Thompson. 

The  greatly  increased  demand  for  this  char*- 
acter  of  coal,  both  for  uses  as  coal,  for  the 
manufacture  of  coke  and  in  by-product  ovens, 
is  impressing  itself  on  consumers  every  day. 
On  account  of  the  withdrawal  of  oil  from  gas 
companies  there  will  be  a  new  and  additional 
market  for  this  character  of  coal  to  the  amount 
of  10,500,000  tons  a  year.  On  account  of  the 
withdrawal  of  oil  from  other  industries  which 
will  require  the  substitution  of  coal,  that  new 
demand  will  double.  Such  a  demand  for  coal 
of  this  character  is  an  impressive  fact. 

The  next  industrial  development  will  be  that 
of  the  by-product  coke  ovens.  In  Germany 
there  are  between  $500,000,000  and  $600,000,000 
invested  in  by-product  ovens,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  industrial  developments  in 
Germany.  In  this  country  there  are  between 
$50,000,000  and  $60,000,000  invested  in  by-pro¬ 
duct  ovens.  The  recovery  of  by-product  ovens 
is  becoming  essential  to  agriculture  as  well  as 
to  the  arts  of  this  country,  and  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  development  in  the  by-product 
business.  Youghiogheny  gas  coal  above  all 
others  furnishes  the  greatest  yield  for  by¬ 
product  plants. 

Regarding  the  railroad  development,  the 
Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Coal  Company  ships 
principally  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  al¬ 
though  in  its  Washington  county  field  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  will  be  factors  in  the 
transportation  of  this  product.  The  railroads 
are  converging  in  this  territory  to  get  the 
tonnage  from  this  coal  and  coke  field. 

When  this  field  is  studied  it  is  seen  that  the 
Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Coal  Company  oc¬ 
cupies  a  unique  position,  in  that  it  has  the 
largest  single  production  of  this  kind  and  char¬ 
acter  of  high  grade  gas  and  coking  coal,  as 
well  as  the  largest  available  acreage  of  coal 
of  this  character  which  can  go  upon  the  open 
market.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  best  rounded 
out  coal  and  coke  propositions  in  the  country. 

In  marketing  coal  four  things  must  be  taken 
into  consideration:  First,  the  quality  of  the  coal 
to  be  sold;  second,  the  cost  of  production;  third, 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  point  where  it 
is  going  to  be  consumed,  and  fourth,  the  absorp¬ 
tive  power  of  the  natural  market  for  that  coal. 

Having,  in  some  detail,  outlined  not  only  the 
possession  of  the  Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Coal 
Company,  as  well  as  its  method  of  doing  business, 
it  might  be  well  to  sum  up  the  facts  presented 
to  see  what  they  mean  to  the  buyers  of  coal. 
The  one  thing  which  instantly  challenges  the  at¬ 
tention  of  any  careful  coal  buyer  is  the  quality 
of  the  coal.  The  geological  facts  presented  in 
this  article  are,  that  all  coal  in  its  natural  way 
divides  itself  into  three  distinct  qualities,  each 
suited  to  some  peculiar  purpose — ordinary  domes¬ 
tic  use  and  steam  making,  steam  and  gas  making 
and  gas  and  coke  making.  These  are  generally 
recognized  truths.  The  further  and  specific  geo¬ 
logical  facts  presented  are  that  in  the  Pittsburgh 


district  is  found  coal  particularly  suited  to  each 
of  these  three  purposes.  As  a  general  thing  this 
means  that  almost  any  coal  buyer,  situated  with¬ 
in  a  proper  transit  zone  of  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict,  can  by  shopping  around  among  the  mines, 
be  sure  to  get  a  coal  that  is  suited  to  his  par¬ 
ticular  needs,  no  matter  how  exacting  they  may 
be.  The  fact,  therefore,  is  that  the  Pittsburgh 
district  is,  from  the  buyer’s  standpoint,  all  suf¬ 
ficient,  provided  the  buyer  knows  where  to  go 
to  get  the  kind  of  coal  he  wants,  and  provided 
he  is  within  the  natural  transit  zone  for  that 
coal. 

The  further  geological  and  determining  fact 
presented  is  that  in  the  center  of  this  compre¬ 
hensive  coal  deposit  is  one  relatively  long  and 
relatively  narrow  strips  of  coal  known  as  the 
Youghiogheny  gas  coal  district.  This  is  almost 
a  freak  coal  in  that  it  combines  in  itself  the  best 
qualities  of  all  three  of  the  general  classes  of  the 


coal  mentioned.  It  is  a  domestic  and  steaming 
coal ;  it  is  a  steaming  and  gas  making  coal,  and  it 
is  a  gas  making  and  coke  making  coal.  It  might 
in  fact  be  called  the  general  purpose  coal  of  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  measures,  in  that  it  can  meet  any 
one  of  the  diversified  requirements  and  thus  do 
anything  that  can  be  done  with  any  Pittsburgh 
coal.  While  that  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  this 
unusual  deposit  reaches  its  highest  value  when  it 
is  used  for  gas  making  and  for  coke  making. 

The  logical  deduction  from  the  fact  is  that 
while  this  coal  is  admirably  suited  to  any  one  of 
many  uses,  it  is  best  suited  for  gas  and  coke 
making.  The  faith  of  the  Pittsburgh-Westmore¬ 
land  Coal  Company  in  its  own  product  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  fact  that  it  has  upon  its  own  prop¬ 
erty  the  most  completely  equipped  coke  making 
plant  in  the  world.  At  this  plant  it  manufactures 
coke  that  will  and  does  appeal  to  the  users  of  the 
low-sulphur,  high-grade  coke.  Also,  it  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  operation  of  this  company  that  the 


coal  produced  by  this  company  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  illuminat¬ 
ing  purposes.  This  point  is  of  particular  value 
now  that  the  advancing  price  of  both  crude  and 
refined  oil  makes  expensive  its  use  for  enriching 
purposes  in  gas  making.  In  fact,  with  the  cost 
of  producing  gas  advancing  and  with  the  selling 
price  fixed  or  falling,  the  production  of  water  gas 
is  almost  out  of  the  question,  and  coal  gas  must 
fill  in  the  gap.  Where  coal  gas  again  takes  the 
lead  a  natural  gas  coal,  of  course,  climbs  into 
favor. 

While  the  geological  facts  demonstrate  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  Youghiogheny  coal  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh-Westmoreland  Coal  Company  is  admirably 
suited  to  coke  and  gas  making  and  hence  suited 
to  the  new  need  of  the  cities,  the  one  question 
remaining  unsolved  is  whether  it  can  be  produced 
and  transported  to  market  at  the  price  which  will 
permit  the  gas  companies  to  use  it  to  advantage 


to  themselves.  The  facts  presented  in  this  article 
show  clearly  that  by  the  use  of  mechanical  de¬ 
vices;  by  careful  engineering  work  in  and  out 
the  mine,  the  Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Coal 
Company  can  extract  its  coal  at  the  cost  which 
will  approximate  one  thousand  dollars  per  acre 
less  than  is  possible  with  competing  companies 
in  practically  the  same  field.  This  developes  a 
possibility  which  makes  its  own  suggestion  to 
buyers.  It  shows  that  if  any  part  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  field  can  appeal  to  the  users  of  high-grade 
gas  or  coking  coal,  the  Pittsburgh-Westmoreland 
Coal  Company  has  an  appeal  which  is  just  that 
much  stronger,  provided  it  is  ever  necessary  to 
market  a  coal  on  price  alone.  There  still  re¬ 
mains  unanswered  the  question  whether  railway 
and  lake  transportation  rates — even  granting 
cheap  production — can  get  this  satisfactory  coal 
into  a  wide  enough  territory  to  permit  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year  from  one 
(Concluded  on  page  30h.) 
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Cincinnati  Trade. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  20. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Gone,  blasted,  shattered  (and  a 
few  more  adjectives  ad  libitum)  are  the  hopes  of 
the  retail  and  wholesale  coal  dealers  of  this  city 
who  had  firm  convictions  that  there  was  a  long 
cold  snap  in  the  offing  that  would  sort  of  even 
things  up  for  the  balmy  weather  with  which  this 
section  has  been  served.  The  week  started  out 
with  a  justification  of  hopes,  the  weather  stood 
around  the  freezing  point  and  the  orders  were 
piling  in  with  due  regularity.  Midweek  saw  the 
whole  of  the  calendar  changed.  Spring-like 
breezes,  a  warm  sun  and  a  total  wiping  out  of 
the  snow  changed  the  whole  aspect. 

The  matter  attracting  the  most  attention  locally 
is  the  general  optimism  that  pervades  the  trade 
on  the  question  of  future  contracts.  _  The  spot 
market  is  fast  losing  any  effect  on  this  and  the 
general  trend  is  for  an  upward  turn  of  price. 

It  would  be  a  breach  of  business  confidence  to 
give  the  name  of  the  firm  in  this  instance,  but 
one  contract  was  closed  this  week  for  a  supply 
of  West  Virginia  coal  at  an  advance  of  ten  cents 
on  the  ton  over  the  contract  that  was  made  last 
year.  The  amount  of  coal  involved  is  30,000  tons 
and  the  contract  just  running  out  was  at  good 
wholesome  figures. 

Another  company  which  is  in  the  strike  zone 
closed  a  small  contract  for  the  coming  year  and 
the  advance  over  last  year’s  prices  was  even 
greater. 

To  further  buoy  up  the  optimism  of  the  local 
people  comes  the  report  that,  with  little  ice  in  the 
lakes,  navigation  will  soon  open,  and  a  long  sea¬ 
son  in  the  lake  region  always  means  dearer  coal 
for  the  coming  year.  Then  too  the  labor  troubles 
that  menace  the  big  producing  district  of  which 
this  point  is  the  outlet  always  has  a  bearing  on 
contracts  for  the  coming  year. 

One  thing  that  the  spell  of  cold  weather  did  do 
for  the  local  people  was  to  give  the  retailer  a 
chance  to  clear  up  his  bins  of  any  heavy  surplus 
that  was  on  hand  so  that  a  good  start  could  be 
made  for  the  next  season. 

There  is  little  dissatisfaction  to  be  heard  locally 
on  the  situation  of  steam  coals.  The  demand 
from  industrial  institutions  and  from  the  other 
heavy  users  continue  good,  though  the  office 
buildings  and  apartment  houses  have  slackened  off 
a  little  after  piling  in  reserves  when  the  cold 
weather  came. 

On  domestic  there  is  little  change.  The  price 
wavers  a  little  toward  softening  and  by  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  operators  this  is  revived 
a  little.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  these  lines 
is  that  they  are  dull  and  wavering. 

Navigation  from  Pittsburgh  is  still  closed,  but 
with  a  few  warm  days  and  the  rising  waters  of 
the  river  there  will  be  the  usual  flotillas  of  barges 
for  the  local  dealers  and  for  supplies  farther 
south  passing  through.  The  Kanawha  field  is  in 
active  shipping  now  and  sufficient  supplies  are 
coming  in  to  hold  the  situation  steady. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

James  Kay,  president  of  the  Virginia  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  whose  headquarters  is  at  Charlestown,  was 
a  visitor  this  week. 

L.  M.  Webb  of  the  Webb  Fuel  Company  paid  a 
hurried  visit  of  a  business  nature  to  Charlestown, 
W.  Va.,  last  week. 

With  an  eye  for  business,  C.  W.  Gilmore  of  the 
Crescent  Coal  &  Mining  Company  of  Chicago, 
was  in  town  last  week. 

Kuper  Hood  belikes  the  Finnegan  of  old  who 
was  “on  again,  off  again  and  gone  again.”  This 
week  he  visited  Cleveland. 

E.  J.  Howe  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Company 
left  midweek  for  the  fields  in  West  Virginia 
from  which  his  supply  originates. 

D.  H.  Jenks  of  the  Producers  Coal  Company 
left  for  the  east  midweek  for  a  business  trip  to 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

H.  M.  Hall,  the  general  agent  of  the  freight 
department  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  who  has 
his  headquarters  in  Chicago,  was  a  local  visitor. 

C.  V.  Hester,  a  salesman  for  the  Hocking 
Mining  Company,  was  in  Cincinnati  last  week 
helping  along  the  line  of  domestic  and  steam 
coals  that  is  the  output  of  his  company. 

Plans  that  have  a  Cincinnati  connection  are 
under  consideration  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railway  to  build  extensive  shops  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  for  the  transference  and  better  facilities 


for  handling  the  coal  that  will  be  sent  through  the 
Cincinnati  gateway.  Plans  have  already  been 
laid  before  the  officials  of  Lexington  for  the 
commencement  of  this  work. 

Movement  of  supplies  and  empties  on  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  has  been  slow  this  past  week 
because  of  the  orders  of  the  Federal  boiler  in¬ 
spectors  that  a  large  number  of  their  locomotives 
should  be  overhauled. 

Manager  Vowles  of  the  Lackawanna  Coal  & 
Lumber  Company,  who  have  mines  in  the  trou¬ 
bled  Paint  Creek  section,  received  information 
this  week  that  the  company  was  not  interrupted 
in  the  loading  at  the  points  of  strife. 

News  was  received  here  this  week  that  the 
M-B  Coal  &  Coke  Company  tipple  at  Kimberly, 
West  Virginia,  was  burned  to  the  ground  on 
Tuesday  night.  This  company  have  contracts 
from  a  number  of  the  local  industrial  plants,  but 
as  they  have  four  mines  no  shortage  is  antici¬ 
pated. 

The  suffragettes  of  this  city  have  mixed  into 
about  everything  from  how  to  dress  the  baby  to 
the  high  price  of  butter,  but  coal  was  exempt 
from  their  deliberations  until  this  week.  The 
Susan  B.  Anthony  Club  at  a  meeting  Tuesday- 
passed  a  resolution  censuring  Gov.  Glasscock  of 
West  Virginia  for  allowing  the  imprisonment  of 
“Mother”  Jones.  The  dear  ladies  were  somewhat 
off  their  calculations,  for  the  “Mother”  was  never 
actually  incarcerated  and  her  treatment  has  been 
only  of  the  kindest  kind  by  the  authorities  in 
West  Virginia. 


St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  February  20. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — There  has  been  practically  no  coal  mar¬ 
ket  this  week.  No  one  remembers  a  time  when 
the  coal  market  was  deader  than  at  present.  A 
large  number  of  mines  have  shut  down  entirely 
and  the  balance  are  only  able  to  run  a  day  or  so 
a  week. 

The  price  of  coal  is  down  to  the  cost  of  pro-" 
duction  on  all  grades  and  actually  below’  the  cost 
of  production  on  a  great  many  kinds  of  coal.  A 
number  of  mines  have  been  running  at  a  loss  for 
several  weeks. 

There  is  absolutely  no  domestic  demand.  Deal¬ 
ers  _  all  over  are  loaded  to  the  guards  and  are 
paying  demurrage.  It  looks  as  if  the  domestic 
business  is  about  over  for  the  season.  Even 
should  we  have  an  untimely  spell  of  cold  weather 
next  month,  stocks  on  hand  are  so  large  and 
dealers  would  buy  so  closely  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  weather  having  much  effect  on 
prices  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Screenings  are  bound  to  advance,  though  they 
are  not  stiffening  up  as  rapidly  as  they  should. 
Standard  screenings  are  bringing  sixty-five  cents 
readily  and  should  be  bringing  seventy-five  to 
eighty  cents  by  the  first  of  the  monthh  in  St. 
Louis.  Carterville  screenings  are  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  and  are  very  stiff  at  eighty-five  cents. 
Screenings  taking  eighty-two-cent  rate  to  Chicago 
are  bringing  seventy-five  cents  today. 

Anthracite  is  very  dull  on  all  sizes.  Dealers  all 
have  large  stocks  on  hand  and  a  large  number  of 
dealers  will  certainly  carry  over  a  large  stock  this 
season. 

Coke  is,  in  good  demand  but  easing  up  quite 
a  bit  in  price.  Foundry  is  in  excellent  demand  in 
all  quarters. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows : 


Mines 

St.  Louis, 

Standard — 

Mo. 

6-incli  lump  . 

. .  .$1.10 

$1.62 

2-inch  lump  . 

1.42 

6x2  steam  egg . 

. ..  .85 

1.37 

3x2  nut  . 

...  .80 

1.32 

2-inch  steam  nut . 

.  .  .  .80 

1.32 

...  .80 

1.32 

2-inch  screenings  . 

1.17 

Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

6-inch  lumo  . 

..  .  1.50 

2.02 

2-inch  lump  . . . 

. .  .  1.25 

1.77 

2-inch  screenings  . 

...  .65 

1.17 

Trenton — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg . 

2.52 

3x2  nut  . 

2.02 

Franklin  County  or  Carterville — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg . 

..  .  1.25 

1.92 

3x2  nut  . 

...  1.20 

1.87 

154-inch  screenings  . ■ . 

1.52 

Anthracite — 

7.45 

Stove  or  egg . 

7.20 

Coke — 

Gas  house  . 

6.25 

By-product  . • . 

5.25 

72-hr.  foundry  . 

6.50 

Smithing  coal  . 

4.25 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia) —  ' 

Lump  or  egg .  2.75  5.25 

Mine-run .  1.50  4.00 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
or  Venice,  HI.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
prices  on  Illinois  coal. 


Detroit  Market 


Detroit,  Mich.,  February  20. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Demand  is  active  for  the  finer 
grades  of  coal  and  there  is  a  good  sale  for 
slack,  but  the  rigor  of  winter  weather  has  not 
yet  sufficed  to  clear  away  stocks  of  lump  in 
yards  of  the  retailers. 

Lump  sizes  are  moving  slowly  from  hands 
of  shippers  and  jobbers  and  the  market  gives 
some  indication  of  being  overstocked,  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  West  Virginia  product.  Certain 
allowance  should  be  made,  however,  for  de- 
4:eptive  appearances,  due  to  efforts  of  several 
dealers  to  sell  the  same  consignment,  thus 
suggesting  the  impression  that  the  supply  on 
hand  really  is  more  plentiful  than  is  actually 
the  case. 

That  the  larger  sizes  of  coal  are  finding  a 
slow  market  here  is  unquestioned.  Meantime 
the  movement  of  coal  into  Detroit  shows  prac¬ 
tically  no  restriction  from  traffic  or  transpor¬ 
tation  causes,  the  various  railroad  lines  appar- 
entlv  now  being  able  to  handle  all  shipments 
offered  in  reasonable  time. 

Probably  a  few  weeks  more  of  frosty  tem¬ 
peratures  will  add  strength  to  the  market, 
providing  shipments  coming  in  do  not  prove 
larger  in  volume  than  can  be  assimilated  with¬ 
out  overcrowding  consumers. 

Considerable  vessel  canacity  has  already  been 
secured  for  the  movement  of  coal  from 
Lake  Erie  docks  to  Lake  Superior  ports  dur¬ 
ing  the  fcoming  season  of  navigation,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  800,000  tons  have  been 
placed  for  transportation  to  Lake  Michigan 
ports  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  cents,  for  which 
vessel  owners  are  standing  out.  Part  of  the 
tonnage  is,  however,  contingent  on  thirty-five 
cents  being  the  going  rate  for  the  season. 

Two  of  the  large  shippers  to  Lake  Michigan 
have  made  no  effort  yet  to  obtain  vessel  ton¬ 
nage  and  probably  will  not  attempt  to  make 
contracts  until  some  time  next  month.  They 
are  said  to  be  confident  of  securing  all  the 
boats  they  need  at  a  thirty-cent  rate,  the  same 
carrying  charge  that  prevailed  last  season. 

The  local  market  for  anthracite  is  very  dull. 
Consumers  are  much  less  anxious  to  replenish 
stocks  than  they  were  last  fall,  when  confront¬ 
ing  what  seemed  a  probable  shortage  in  sup- 
ply. 

Retail  dealers  are  having  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  deliveries  well  abreast  of  orders,  while 
shippers  and  jobbers  are  doing  little  business. 
The  retail  dealers  have  arrived  at  a  point  where 
they  will  try  to  avoid  buying  any  more  stock 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  immediate 
requirements  in  order  that  they  may  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  anticipated  discount  April  1st. 
Whether  the  discount  will  be  allowed  on  the 
anthracite  schedule  put  in  effect  last  year,  on 
the  same  basis  as  on  the  old  price  list  is  a 
matter  on  which  no  definite  announcement 
appears  to  have  been  made,  but  the  dealers 
are  hoping. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows: 


F.  O.  B. 

West  Virginia  Gas —  Mines 

Three-quarter  lump  . $I.I5@I.25 

Mine-run  .  1.05@I.I5 

Slack  .  Open 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  .  1.50 

Three-quarter  .  1.25 

Mine-run  .  1.00@1.15 

Nut,  pea  and  slack .  Open 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg .  1.90 

Nut  . .  1.50 

Mine-run  .  1.25 

Slack  .  Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — - 

Three-quarter  lump .  1.15 

Mine-run  .  1.05 

Slack  .  Open 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump  .  1.50 

Three-quarter  lump .  1.35 

Mine-run  .  1.15 

Nut,  pea  and  slack .  Open 

Washed  egg  coal .  1.90 

Washed  nut  coal .  1.75 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.50 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  .  1.15 

Mine-run  .  1-05 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Lump  .  2.00 

Egg  .  1.75 

Nut,  pea  and  slack .  Open 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump . .  1.10 

Mine-run  .  1.00 

Slack  .  Open 


F.  O.  B. 
Detroit 
$2.55@2.65 
2.45@2.56 
Open 

1.90 
2.65 

1.40@2.55 

Open 

3.50 
3.10 
3.85 

Open 

2.30 

2.20 

Open 

2.65 

2.40 
2.30 

Open 

3.05 

2.90 

3.65 

2.30 

2.20 

3.40 
3.15 

Open 

2.50 

2.40 
Open 
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Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  February  20. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Coal  men  in  this  vicinity  are  anx¬ 
iously  awaiting  the  development  of  the  cold  wave 
promised  by  the  weatherman ;  the  temperature 
has  begun  to  drop  slightly,  but  quite  a  change 
will  be  necessary  to  check  declining  prices. 

For  the  last  week  the  weather  has  been  so 
warm  that  many  people  have  let  their  fires  go 
out  during  the  day.  This,  of  course,  has  reduced 
retail  sales  to  a  minimum,  which  in  turn  has  in¬ 
creased  the  slump  in  the  wholesale  market.  There 
is  scarcely  any  call  for  any  variety  of  coal  at  the 
present  time.  Retailers’  stocks  are  very  heavy, 
and  nearly  all  dealers  insist  upon  such  small  cars 
that  wholesalers  have  difficulty  furnishing  them. 

Most  retail  dealers  report  sufficient  anthracite 
on  hand  to  meet  the  demand  in  all  sizes,  but  a 
real  cold  snap  would  no  doubt  soon  clean  out  the 
small  sizes,  as  their  supplies  are  not  large. 

The  continued  warm  weather  has  been  the 
cause  of  limited  shipping  by  wholesalers,  as  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  dispose  of  spot  and  espe¬ 
cially  demurrage  coal  at  other  _  than  sacrifice 
prices. 

Illinois  coals  are  plentiful,  the  range  of  prices 
remaining  about  the  same  on  mine  shipments. 

Some  Iowa  coal  is  moving  into  this  territory 
on  orders,  but  there  is  little  spot  coal  from  this 
field. 

Coal  from  the  Kansas  district  is  moving  freely, 
demurrage  coal  and  transit  coal  selling  from  $1.40 
to  $1.50  per  ton  mines  on  steam,  and  $1.80  to 
$1.85  on  nut. 

About  the  only  Colorado  and  Wyoming  coal 
moving  in  this  territory,  is  to  fill  back  orders,  as 
there  is  but  little  new  buying. 

F.  S.  Martin  of  Omaha  has  been  calling  on 
trade  in  the  territory  this  week. 

Prices  are  about  as  follows: 


Franklin  County — 

Mine. 

Omaha. 

6-inch  lump  . 

$3.80@3.90 

6-inch  egg  . 

3.80@3.90 

3-inch  nut  . 

3.80@3.90 

Carterville  District — 

6'inch  lump . 

3.75 

6*inch  eee  . 

3.75 

3-inch  nut  . 

3.75 

Standard  District — 

()*mch  lump . 

3.50 

6-inch  egg  . 

3.50 

S-inch  nut  . 

3.50 

Springfield  District — 

5-inch  lump . 

3.30 

I-inch  egg  . . 

3.30 

3-inch  nut  . . 

3.30 

Iowa — 

^ump  . . 

3.05 

'lut  . 

2.61 

dine-run  . 

2.66 

Steam  . 

1.76 

Southern  Kansas — 

>ump  . 

3.60 

"Jut  . . 

3.15 

>lack  . 

2.85 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

,ump  . 

6.85 

iroken  sizes . 

7.35 

Wyoming — 

.ump  . 

6.66 

4ut  . 

6.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  and 

Routt  Counties — 

•ump  . 

6.75 

fut  . 

6.25 

Toledo  Market. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  February  20. — (Special  Corre- 
pondence.) — Taking  into  consideration  the  re- 
narkably  warm  weather  for  this  season  of 
he  year  the  market  is  in  good  shape  although 
he  demand  is  naturally  low  owing  to  the 
('eather  conditions.  Small  dealers  are  getting 
heir  stocks  gradually  cleaned  out  which  is 
ringing  a  few  orders  from  this  source,  while 
he  demand  is  good  for  steam  coal,  especially 
lack,  which  is  also  scarce  owing  to  the  short 
onnage  of  domestic  coal  being  mined.  Taken 
Itogether  the  Toledo  market  is  in  very  good 
hape. 

While  prices  are  not  being  strictly  adhered 
3  the  Toledo  quotations  are  as  follows- 
Smokeless—  Toledo.  Mines, 

ump  and  egg .  *186 

HockingC-- .  1.60@1.25 


me-run  . $2.20 

ump .  0  KA 

[♦inch  lump  . 

Jackson  Hill — 
ump  and  ec'c' . 

Homeroy — 

omestic  lumo  . 

ut  .  ■  *  ’ 

West^  Virginia — 
and'picked  soHnt  ....  ... 

anawha  splint . 

anawha  splint,  mine-run . 

ingo  county  white  ash  block . 

1.20 

1.60 

1.40 

1.26 


2.65 

2.25 

1.75 

1.60 

1.75 

1.60 

1.25 
2.00 


Lump  . 

Washed  nut  . 

Youghiogheny — 

Mine-run  . 

J4-inch  steam  lump  . 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

1 14*inch  lump  . 

^■inch  lump  . 

1.35 

1.35 

Mine-run  . 

Blossburg  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  . 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size . 

Cambridge— 

Mine-run  . 

2.00 

44-inch  lump . 

l}4-inch  lumn  . 

Cannel  lump  . . 

Cannel  egg . 

Ohio  cannel  block . 

3.00 

Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  February  20. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — A  spell  of  balmy  weather  has  placed  a 
damper  on  the  activity  that  has  ruled  this  market 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  but  at  that  business  as 
a  whole  is  not  slow.  Yet  the  market  is  long 
on  practically  everything  excepting  Routt  county. 

In  the  Routt  county  district  production  for  the 
week  will  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  normal 
output  and  those  mines  have  on  their  books  a 
large  number  of  orders  that  cannot  possibly  be 
filled  for  some  time.  This  condition  is  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  shortage^  of  Burlington  equipment. 
There  are  enough  Union  Pacific  cars  for  all  re¬ 
quirements. 

In  other  districts  of  the  state  the  output  is 
restricted  on  a  slower  demand  and  considerable 
overproduction  in  anticipation  of  continued  cold 
weather.  The  Walsenburg  production  will  be 
25  per  cent  under  full  capacity  and  the  northern 
lignite  mines  will  only  record  for  the  .  week 
about  one-third  of  their  capacity  output. 

The  mines  of  the  Canon  City  district  and  also 
Trinidad  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  this  week, 
all  making  full  time.  The  latter  district  is  taxed 
to  the_  utmost  on  steam  and  coking  contracts. 

It  is  reported  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Routt  county  all  operators  are  now  up  on  back 
oi ders,  but  just  at  present  country  orders  are 
light.  However,  it  has  been  a  hand-to-mouth 
proposition,  if  the  expression  may  apply,  all 
winter  long  and  a  few  days  of  snappy  cold 
would  bring  out  a  demand  that  would  possibly 
be  very  insistent. 

The  over  production  of  lump  has  resulted  in  a 
surplus  of  both  lignite  and  bituminous  slack  and 
there  has  been  considerable  dumping  of  the  latter. 
Still  there  has  been  very  little  deviation  from 
^gular  prices  and  the  light  shipments  from 
Routt  county,  with  a  fair  demand,  has  balanced 
the  situation  nicely. 

There  is  no  change  in  mine  prices  of  lignite 
lump,  which  are  quoted  at  $2.55  to  $2.80.  Mine 
run  IS  selling  at  $1.65  to  $1.75. 


Case  Is  Dismissed. 

Denver,  February  19. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.)— Jht  case  filed  with  the  state  railroad 
^mmission  last  November,  by  the  Yampa  Valley 
Coal  Cornpany  against  the  Moffat  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  claiming  $207  for  overcharge  on  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  two  carloads  of  coal  from  Oak  Creek  to 
Denver,  has  been  dismissed  by  counsel  for  the 
coal  company. 

It  was  stated  that  the  company  believed  “that 
the  suit  had  bettter  be  dismissed  completely  as 
the  condition  of  the  Moffat  road  is  such  at  this 
tune  that  we  do  not  wish  to  handicap  it  in  any 
manner  or  give  it  any  trouble,  as  it  is  trying  to 
get  its  affairs  in  shape.  We  feel  that  as  soon  as 
It  can  It  will  treat  all  shippers  better  and  we  are 
willing  to  take  our  chances  on  it.” 


Favor  City  Mines. 

Denver,  February  20. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence .)— -Washington  advices  state  that  the  public 
lands  cornmittee  of  the  House  has  gone  on  record 
as  favoring  municipal  coal  mines.  They  have 
under  consideration  the  bill  introduced  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Taylor  of  this  state  for  the  sale  of 
640  acres  of  coal  land  to  Grand  Junction  at  a 
nominal  figure,  and  also  his  general  bill  permit¬ 
ting  municipalities  to  acquire  each  one  section  of 
coal  land. 

The  committee  agreed  that  these  measures 
should  be  reported  favorably  and  placed  on  the 
calendar.  They  also  requested  Taylor  to  draw  a 
bill  permitting  associations  of  farmers  to  acquire 
coal  for  their  personal  use. 

Taylor’s  bill  limits  the  amount  of  coal  land  tha*- 
may  be  acquired  by  cities  to  640  acres  and  toO 
acres  to  incorporated  towns,  the  coal  to  be  mined 


for  municipal  purposes  and  sold  to  citizens  at 
cost.  It  IS  not  at  all  improbable  that  these  meas¬ 
ures  inay  be  passed  at  the  next  session  of  Con¬ 
gress. 


New  England  Trade. 


-  ^  r-vr. —  ^orrespona- 

cnce,)  ^  Aside  from  a  slightly  easier  tendency  to 
prices,  the  wholesale  coal  markets 
of  xNew  England  have  not  changed  materially 
during  the  past  week.  Generally  speaking  new 
business  is  at  a  standstill,  the  interest  of  buyer 
and  seller  alike  having  been  centered  on  the 
controversy  between  the  firemen  and  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  eastrn  railroads.  What  the  im¬ 
mediate  course  of  the  coal  market  is  likely 
to  be  since  that  bubble  burst  no  one  in  the 
trade  seems  certain. 


Although  the  undertone  of  the  wholesale  bi¬ 
tuminous  rnarket  is  a  shade  easier,  average 
prices  received  recently  by  Pocahontas  and 
New  River  dealers  are  not  greatly  changed 
Horn  those  quoted  m  this  letter  a  week  ago. 
frennsylvania  coals  are  in  reality  cheaper,  and 
their  weakness  is  naturally  reflected  in  other 
kinds.  Pocahontas,  New  River  and  similar 
soft  coals  have  sold  at  ,$2.60  to  $2.80  a  ton 
f.  o.  b.  loading  ports,  and  in  a  small  way  at 
.$3.90  to  $4.25  a  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Mystic  Wharf, 
Practically  all  of  the  latest  sales  made  at 
iVlystic  Wharf,  however,  were  made  at  $3  90 
a  ton.  Pennsylvania  coals  have  sold  at  $1  15 
to  $1.65  a  ton  at  the  mines,  a  decline  of  five  to 
^n  cents  a  ton  as  compared  with  a  week  ago. 
Gonsiderable  discouragement  is  expressed  in 
some  quarters  over  the  steady  decline  in  prices 
of  Pennsylvania  bituminous,  due,  it  is  said, 
to  a  few  dealers  who  apparently  have  no 
thought  to  future  prices. 

The  demand  for  spot  bituminous  has  dis¬ 
appeared  practically,  and  consequently  every¬ 
thing  arriving  is  applied  to  contract  orders  or 
placed  m  local,  or  nearby  storage  pockets 
Notwithstanding  the  liberal  offerings  of  spot 
coals  at  loading  ports,  there  is  said  to  be  very 
little  accumulation  there.  New  contract  busi- 
ness  is  coming  in  slowly  and  the  amount  of 
old  orders  on  local  books  is  understood  to  be 
quite  small.  Where  new  business  is  taken  on 
protective  clauses  guaranteeing  prices,  have  in 
most  cases  been  insisted  upon.  The  only  large 
New  England  concern  reported  to  have  closed 
ffs  contract  for  new  season  coal  is  the  New 
b-ngland  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  operators  have  decided  on  a 
straight  f.  o.  b.  price  of  $2.85  a  ton  for  coal 
bought  between  April  1st  and  December  31 
1913.  While  these  prices  are  somewhat  above 
those  asked  for  1912-13  coals,  they  are  not  as 
high  as  the  general  trade  believed  they  would 
be.  In  January  it  w'as  said  the  price  between 
April  1st  and  September  30  would  be  $2.85  a 
ton,  and  $3  between  October  1st  and  Decem- 
Some  of  the  dealers  in  other  soft 
coals  firmly  believe  conditions  governing  the 
market  will  be  such  that  they  will  be  able 
to  secure  better  prices  than  those  quoted 
above. 

Weather  conditions  continue  to  favor  a 
normal  consumption  of  anthracite,  but  the 
wholesale  market  continues  dull  and  barely 
steady  on  independent  coals.  Retail  dealers 
claim  that  business  has  fallen  off  again,  and 
that  the  average  household  consumer  has 
enough  stock  on  hand  to  carry  him  over  the 
cold  spell.  The  retail  trade  is  getting  a  fair 
proportion  of  big  company  contract  coal  each 
week,  and  consequently  are  not  buying  much 
independent  anthracite,  except  when  lots  are 
°  prices  too  tempting  to  be  resisted. 

With  the  big  producers  in  a  strong  position, 
it  IS  natural  to  assume  that  independent  oper- 
iitors  will  share  in  the  prosperity.  Local  in¬ 
dependent  operators  are  getting  ready  to  do 
a  record  business  next  season.  Some  of  the 
independent  coal  arriving  recently  has  gone 
into  storage,  dealers  fio-uring  it  cheaper  to 
carry  this  for  six  months  than  to  sell  at  pre¬ 
vailing  prices.  The  market  for  egg  coal  is 
apparently  wide  open,  prices  depending  wholly 
on  how  badly  a  wholesaler  wishes  to  sell.  Nut 
coal  has  sold  at  Mystic  Wharf  in  a  small  way 
for  prices  at  or  close  to  $5.90  a  ton,  and  stove 
at  $5.60  and  $5.65  a  ton  on  cars. 

The  demand  for  boat  space  continues  quite 
active  and  the  marine  freight  rate  market  is 
strong  and  from  five  to  ten  cents  higher  than 
it  was  a  week  ago.  The  general  asking  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  ports  to  Boston  is  now 
ninety-five  cents  to  $1  a  ton,  but  some  dealers 
have  p|iid  more  than  $1.  The  demand  for  next 
season's  charters  is  active. 
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Buffalo  Market. 


Buffalo,  .February  21. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Another  rise  in  temperature  has  served 
still  further  to  weaken  an  already  easy  market, 
and  at  present  writing  there  is  no  apparent 
indication  of  speedy  improvement.  However, 
it  is  probably  just  as  well  for  the  trouble  on 
the  Canadian  roads  which  has  extended  its 
influence  to  the  traffic  lines  on  this  side  of  the 
border  to  some  extent,  and  the  movement  of  coal 
has  in  consequence  been  slow.  _With  the 
slackness  of  orders,  however,  the  shippers  and 
dealers  have  been  able  to  satisfy  all  urgent 
demands,  with  little  trouble. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  believed  that 
there  is  little  prospect  of  a  brisk  market  be¬ 
fore  the  opening  of  navigation.  Weather  con¬ 
ditions  in  Buffalo  are  unprecedented  for  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Of  late  years,  February  has  been  our 
most  severe  month,  and  trade  has  been  greatly 
stimulated.  But  present  indications  are  that 
the  present  month  will  prove  a  record-breaker 
for  high  temperature,  and  with  the  sun  mount¬ 
ing  higher  every  day,  it  is  not  believed  that 
weather  calculated  to  tone  up  the  market  to 
a  high  pitch,  will  be  experienced.  Local  re¬ 
tailers  are  doing  a  hand-to-mouth  business 
at  present,  with  an  ample  supply  of  anthra¬ 
cite  to  meet  all  demands. 

Independent  bituminous  dealers  are  findmg 
no  relief  for  an  unsatisfactory  condition  in 
the  present  mild  weather.  Their  stocks  of 
coal,  bought  in  the  fancied  prospect  of  an 
active  market,  are  causing  them  some  uneasi¬ 
ness  and  offers  to  sell  at  a  price  which  can 
certainly  carry  no  profit,  to  say  the  least,  are 
being  made.  In  all  steam-making  coals, 
whether  bituminous  or  anthracite,  there  is  an 
unusual  depression  which  it  is  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for,  except  on  the  ground  that  con¬ 
sumers  have  used  less  coal  than  is  their  prac¬ 
tice,  even  if  the  plants  have  been  running. 
A  mild  winter,  in  other  words,  has  served 
to  husband  coal  stocks  of  all  kinds,  and  it 
may  be  some  weeks  yet  before  the  market 
resumes  its  customary  tone. 


Buffalo  Personal  Mention. 

George  E.  McFetridge,  general  manager  of 
the  McFetridge  Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
was  a  caller  here  on  Wednesday. 

Brooks  J.  Goodin,  representing  Matthew, 
Eddy  &  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  call¬ 
ing  on  his  brothers  of  the  trade  in  Buffalo 
this  week. 

E.  C.  Roberts  of  the  Fairmount  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  John  Williams  of  Frank  Williams  & 
Company  and  John  Brady  of  Brady  &  Ewell, 
are  in  Pittsburgh  this  week  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  opera¬ 
tors. 


Pittsburgh- Westmoreland. 

(Concluded  from  page  30e.) 

group  of  mines.  To  answer  that  particular  ques¬ 
tion,  a  map  was  prepared.  It  is  printed  herewith, 
and  shows  the  area  over  which  this  coal  can  be 
marketed  easily.  The  facts  in  this  article  show 
that  almost  all  of  the  mines  of  the  Pittsburgh- 
Westmoreland  Coal  Company  are  situated  within 
what  might  be  called  the  low  freight  rate  transit 
zone  of  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Therefore,  any 
coal  consuming  point  which  can  be  reached  by  any 
means  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  on  the  Pittsburgh 
rate  can  be  reached  by  the  output  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh-Westmoreland  Coal  Company.  Therefore, 
any  gas  plant  in  a  large  part  of  Canada,  in  the 
central  west  or  in  the  territory  reached  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  lake  route,  can  hope  to  avail 
itself  of  the  peculiarly  high-grade  coal  which 
comes  from  the  Youghiogheny  gas  coal  fields 
developed  by  the  Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Coal 
Company.  The  logical  deduction  from  these  facts 
is,  that  any  gas  company  or  any  manufacturer  of 
coke — and,  for  that  matter,  any  user  of  high- 
grade  steam  or  domestic  coal — who  wishes  or 
thinks  it  necessary  to  draw  his  supply  from  any 
part  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  field,  can  get  what  he 
wants  from  a  single  producing  company  which 
draws  its  supply  from  the  very  core  or  heart  of 
that  entire  field,  which  is  the  Youghiogheny  gas 
coal  district. 

With  the  question  of  quality  and  transporta¬ 
tion  out  of  the  way,  there  remains  to  be  answered 
the  third  question,  whether  any  considerable  nurn- 
ber  of  consumers  have  any  urgent  need  for  this 
particular  coal.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  production  of  water  gas 
from  coke  with  an  enrichment  of  either  crude 
or  refined  oil.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the 


fact  that  the  increasing  price  of  refined  or  crude 
oil  for  enrichment  is  beginning  to  make  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  water  gas  almost  out  of  the  question. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  since 
these  gas  companies  must  continue  to  produce  gas, 
they  must  turn  to  a  gas  coal  to  supply  their  needs. 
In  the  present  art  of  gas  making,  this  drives  them 
to  the  use  of  a  fuel  which  distills  off  the  largest 
volume  of  gas  at  the  minimum  of  temperature. 
The  facts  conceded  by  all  geologists  or  engineers 
and  presented  in  this  article  are  that  the  gas 
coals  in  this  long,  narrow  zone  yield  the  greatest 
volume  of  gas  at  the  lowest  temperature.  This 
statement,  which  applies  to  the  large  zone  in 
general,  applies  in  particular  to  the  property  of 
the  Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Coal  Company, 
which  is  wholly  within  the  Youghiogheny  gas 
coal  field.  In  Canada  and  what  might  be  called 
the  lake  region  there  are  enough  gas  plants  to 
make  a  demand  for  all  the  coal  that  all  of  the 
companies  in  that  field  can  put  up  now  or  are 
likely  to  produce.  This  statement  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  true  if  the  manufacture  of  water  gas 
is  abandoned  to  any  extent,  and  if  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  coal  gas  becomes  in  any  way  general. 

The  logical  conclusion  from  these  facts  is  that 
the  Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Coal  Company  has 
the  quality  of  coal,  the  economy  of  operation,  the 
relatively  low  freight  rates,  and  the  market  for 
its  product.  By  reason  of  these  facts,  it  is  the 
true  natural  market  place  for  those  who  want  a 
gas-making  or  a  coke-making  coal.  Importance 
is  added  to  the  position  when  it  is  said  it  is  an 
equally  good  market  place  for  those  who  want  a 
high-grade  steam  coal  or  a  satisfactory,  free- 
burning,  domestic  fuel. 

This  article  by  The  Black  Diamond  is  designated 
advertisement  under  the  provisions  of  the  Postal  act  of 
August  24,  1912. 

Trucks  vs.  Horses. 

(Concluded  from  page  19.) 
truck  by  both  saving  money  on  present  de¬ 
livery  costs  and  extending  the  selling  area  of 
a  business,  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  lay 
out  the  transportation  system  anew,  making 
it  fit  the  changed  conditions.  One  truck  will 
do  the  work  of  a  horse  and  wagon  a  good  deal 
better  than  the  horse  and  wagon  will  do  it, 
but  it  would  be  wastefully,  because,  like  every 
other  machine,  a  motor  truck  must  be  kept  m 
constant  motion  during  working  hours  to  earn 
the  full  profit  of  which  it  is  capable.  Un¬ 
less  a  business  uses  at  least  three  horse 
wagons,  it  cannot  use  one  motor  truck  to 
advantage. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  in  motoriz¬ 
ing  a  business  has  sometimes  caused  hesita¬ 
tion,  even  when  the  management  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  convinced  of  the  value  of  motor 
trucks  in  a  general  way.  Yet  a  study  of 
actual  experience  shows  that  a  good  truck 
not  only  pays  for  itself  surprisingly  soon,  but 
earns  enough  more  in  a  short  time  to  pay 
for  the  horse  equipment  it  has  displaced,  and 
after  that  it  is  a  steady  dividend  producer. 

The  practical  and  economic  reasons  are 
working  together  for  the  rapid  motorizing  of 
every  business  which  uses  transportation. 
The  economic  reasons  will,  naturally,  be  the 
last  to  be  recognized;  but  the  everyday,  prac¬ 
tical  reasons  are  in  themselves  sufficiently 
obvious  to  carry  on  the  evolution  with 
steadily  increasing  rapidity.  The  experimental 
stage  of  the  motor  truck  is  passed.  There  are 
makes  of  trucks  which  have  been  in  use  so 
long  and  under  such  a  variety  of  conditions 
that  their  performance  is  a  fixed  factor,  which 
may  be  counted  on  absolutely.  The  wise  busi¬ 
ness  man  with  his  skill  in  applying  efficiency 
tests,  and  his  measuring  costs  against  profits, 
enables  him  to  apply  to  his  particular  concern 
the  technical  and  engineering  knowledge 
which  the  expert  automobile  engineer  will 
provide  for  him. 


To  Give  Support  to  School. 

As  a  committee  from  the  association  of  Bi¬ 
tuminous  Operators  of  Central  Pennsylvania, 
Rembrandt  Peale,  B.  M.  Clark,  J.  B.  Irish,  _F. 
B.  Lincoln,  and  J.  C.  Cosgrove  accompanied 
by  a  committee  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
from  District'  No.  2,  visited  the  School  of 
Mines  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
inspected  its  building  and  equipment.  They 
were  convinced  that  this  department  of  the 
school  is  deserving  of  the  support  of  both 
miners  and  operators  in  its  efforts  to  secure 
an  appropriation  of  state  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $120,000  for  new  buildings  and  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes.  The  association,  there¬ 
fore,  is  sending  out  a  circular  to  all  its  mem¬ 


bers  and  other  operators  urging  co-operation 
in  securing  more  liberal  support  from  this 
state  for  the  department  of  the  state  school 
that  should  be  of  interest  to  1,750,000  people 
who  are  dependent  on  mining  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood,  of  whom  350,000  men  are  actually 
miners. 


Will  Build  Dock. 


New  York,  February  20. — (Special  Telegram.) 
— Directors  of  the  Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation 
at  a  meeting  today  approved  plans  for  the  large 
coal  piers  to  be  built  at  Charleston  and  author¬ 
ized  the  work  to  be  done.  This  means  that, 
after  bids  are  let,  work  will  proceed  without 
further  hindrance.  Plans  call  for  the  most  modern 
coal  handling  plant  in  the  world.  A  conveying 
belt  system  will  be  used  which  will  mean  han¬ 
dling  of  coal  direct  from  railroad  cars  to  holds 
of  vessels  without  breakage.  Storage  will  be 
provided  for  over  three  hundred  thousand  tons 
which  will  be  handled  also  by  belts  thus  insur¬ 
ing  vessels  against  delay  in  case  the  mines  are 
idle  or  that  transportation  is  interrupted.  Four 
streams  of  coal  can  be  loaded  simultaneously 
into  one  vessel,  meaning  two  thousand  tons  per 
hour.  This  will  make  the  loading  dispatch  the 
fastest  of  any  port.  If  work  is  immediately  be¬ 
gun,  coal  may  be  loaded  by  next  October  over 
the  new  pier. 


Reading’s  Bituminous  Traffic. 


While  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway 
Company  is  the  largest  anthracite  coal  car¬ 
rier,  and  has  always  been,  the  Reading  system 
is  no  longer  dependent  on  anthracite  coal  ton¬ 
nage  for  its  gross  earnings  or  its  dividends. 
In  the  six  months  ending  December  31  the 
gross  earnings  of  Reading  from  anthracite  coal 
tonnage  were  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  total  gross  earnings.  The  gross  receipts 
from  merchandise  traffic  are  about  equal  to 
those  from  anthracite  coal.  It  can  no  longer 
be  said  that  the  Reading  is  a  one-commodity 
road,  though  it  carries  the  largest  amount  of 
anthracite  and  the  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  controls  the  largest  area  of  unde¬ 
veloped  anthracite  coal  territory.  With  the 
possibility  of  largely  increasing  its  anthracite 
traffic,  the  Reading  has  become  less  and  less 
dependent  on  it. 

While  the  Reading’s  anthracite  traffic,  in 
relation  to  its  total  traffic,  has  been  decreas¬ 
ing,  its  bituminous  tonnage  has  been  increas¬ 
ing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Several  years  ago 
the  company  began  carrying  more  bituminous 
coal  than  anthracite  and  recently  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  shipments  have  increased  to  an  extent  that 
is  not  generally  appreciated.  In  the  month  of 
January  the  company  carried  1,596,511  tons 
of  bituminous  coal,  an  increase  over  January, 
1912,  of  486,000  tons.  In  the  first  twelve  days 
of  February  the  increase  in  bituminous  ton¬ 
nage  was  above  161,000  tons.  The  January 
bituminous  tonnage  was  at  the  rate  of  about 
19,000,000  per  annum.  In  the  last  fiscal  year 
the  Reading  carried  14,806,222  tons  of  bitu¬ 


minous. 

The  movement  of  Reading’s  traffic  for  a  se¬ 
ries  of  years  shows  that  the  growth  of  bitu¬ 
minous  traffic  has  been  by  far  greater  than  any 
other  class  of  freight.  In  1897  the  company 
carried  but  2,433,600  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
while  in  1912  it  carried  14,806,000,  an  increase 
of  12,373,000  tons  or  509  per  cent.  In  the  same 
period  anthracite  traffic  increased  twenty-one 
per  cent,  merchandise  traffic  172  per  cent 
the  total  traffic  143  per  cent.  The  fuel  traffic, 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  increased  123 
per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  ton¬ 
nage  results  each  year  since  1897  (000  omit¬ 


ted)  : 


-Coal- 


•Anth. 

Percent 

of 

•Bitmn. 

•Total 

tons. 

total. 

tons. 

tons. 

11,225 

23.0 

14,806 

26,031 

11,675 

24.4 

13,848 

25,523 

10,930 

23.0 

13,241 

24,171 

11,587 

28.5 

10,574 

22,161 

13,537 

31.0 

10,816 

24,353 

13,224 

27.1 

11,190 

24,414 

.11,857 

26.5 

10.487 

22,344 

12,029 

30.1 

9,184 

21,213 

,11,325 

31.4 

8,059 

19,384 

7,933 

22.9 

8,437 

16,370 

.  9,466 

29.6 

6,087 

15.553 

9,230 

46.2 

2,433 

11,663 

Year. 

1912  . 11,5 

1911  . 11, f 

1910  . 10, £ 

1909  . 11, E 

1908  . 13, £ 

1907  . 13,5 

1906  . ll,i 

1905  . 12,( 

1904  . 11,: 

1903  .  7,! 

1902  .  9,' 

1897  .  9,5 

There  were  strikes  in  1902, 

1912  which  interfered  with  the 


Percent 

of 

total. 
53.4 


63.4 

61.0 

54.6 

66.9; 

60.0 

50.0 

63.1 


47.8 
48.6 
68.4 

1903,  1906  and 
normal  move¬ 


ment  of  coal  tonnage. —  Philadelphia  N ews  Bu¬ 


reau. 
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New  York  Trade. 

Fair  Demand  and  Supply  of  Anthracite 
Cause  a  Satisfactory  Condition  in 
All  but  Steam  Sizes. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

1531  Columbus  Bldg., 

New  York,  February  20. 

Aiitliracilc  conditions  about  New  York  har¬ 
bor  arc  in  what  might  be  termed  an  average 
condition,  as  there  is  a  fair  demand  and  about 
an  equal  supply  for  all  of  the  prepared  sizes, 
and  a  satisfactory  activity  amongst  retailers 
which  should  be  very  satisfactory  to  all  ends 
of  the  trade  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
steam  coal  end.  As  the  season  approaches 
April  1st,  the  retailer  naturally  retrenches  in 
his  buying,  and  is  anxious  to  wait  till  that  date 
before  purchasing  any  considerable  quantity  at 
a  time.  They  are  not  going  to  buy  any  more 
than  they  require  this  month  or  the  next,  but 
the  weather  having  been  quite  uniformly  like 
winter,  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  keep 
up'  a  good  stock  to  accommodate  the  immedi¬ 
ate  needs  of  the  consumers.  All  the  coal  that 
has  come  to  tide  here  has  found  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket,  and  moved  to  yards  with  but  little  delay 
afloat.  There  is  possibly  but  little  coal  about 
the  harbor  now,  and  much  less  as  compared 
with  the  tonnage  in  bottoms  last  week.  On 
the  whole,  the  movement  of  anthracite  in  the 
New  York  market  is  quite  normal  for  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  considering  the  open  winter  through 
which  we  have  passed  it  is  as  satisfactory  as 
could  be  expected. 

The  prices  asked  for  the  prepared  sizes  have 
been  very  close  to  the  circular  with  both  the 
companies  and  the  individuals,  and  little  shad¬ 
ing  has  been  possible  either  way,  the  buying 
end  being  about  as  firm  as  the  selling  end. 
With  prices  as  stable  as  they  are  this  week 
during  the  entire  year  there  would  be  less 
strife  amongst  operators,  dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  The  only  size  that  seems  to  be  able 
to  command  a  fancy  figure  is  pea  coal,  which 
is  quoted  variously  at  premiums  of  from  ten 
cents  to  a  quarter,  depending  on  the  grade  of 
coal  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  possible 
to  get  it  to  the  yard.  The  market  for  pea  coal 
in  this  city  seems  to  have  grown  during  this 
winter  and  it  has  frequently  been  in  good  de¬ 
mand  and  at  premium  prices. 

The  steam  coals  are  generally  in  a  slightly 
weaker  condition  than  last  week,  and  it  has 
been  reported  in  several  cases  that  number 
three  buckwheat  has  sold  for  around  ninety 
cents,  or  less  than  its  freight  rate.  Apparently 
no  one  wants  the  smallest  sizes,  though  some 
shippers  state  that  they  have  observed  a 
stronger  tone  to  the  demand  for  number  two, 
and  that  they  have  moved  a  small  tonnage 
with  much  greater  ease  than  last  week.  Num¬ 
ber  one  buckwheat  is  reported  weaker,  how¬ 
ever,  with  but  little  noticable  demand  at  quo¬ 
tations  well  off  the  circular.  With  bituminous 
coals  dull  the  outlook  for  anthracite  steam 
sizes  is  not  promising. 

At  the  mines  everything  is  moving  more 
smoothly  than  has  been  true  during  most  of 
the  winter  and  only  a  few  local  disturbances 
have  been  reported.  The  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  have  been  in  the  regions  this 
week,  going  over  matters  of  organization 
vdiich  Iiave  caused  the  button  strikes  and 
other  disturbances,  behind  which  were  the  or- 
.ganizers  of  the  union,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
officials  disclaim  any  connection  with  the  petty 
strikes,  and  loudly  proclaim  their  protest 
against  the  violation  of  the  recent  agreement. 

It  is  announced  that  some  of  these  organizers 
will  now  be  transferred  to  the  West  Virginia 
held,  as  they  have  done  a  good  job  here,  and 
the  strike  in  the  Cabin  Creek  and  Paint  Creek 
iiclcls  offers  an  opportunity  for  systematic 
work  that  will  likely  be  fruitful  for  the  union. 

I  lie  weather  has  been  just  the  variety  that  is 
most  favorable  to  coal  mining,  and  a  record 
tonnage  for  February  will  likely  be  reported 
by  the  anthracite  railroads.  As  the  demands 
rom  markets  have  been  constant,  there  has 
curtailment  of  production  and  there 
will  likely  be  no  cause  to  retard  operations 
soon. 

Transportation  conditions  have  been  about 
,  Sood  as  could  be  desired  and  cars  have  been 
|>lentiful,  with  but  few  exceptions.  Along  the 
me  there  has  been  little  complaint  about  ar- 
nval  of  cars,  and  at  tidewater  the  movement 
loth  ways  has  been  easy.  Water  conditions 
lave  been  opened  much  better  than  last  year 
It  this  time,  because  of  the  absence  of  ice  to 
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jam  the  slips  or  harbors  at  any  point.  Around 
the  outside,  the  movement  from  this  port  has 
been  interfered  with  but  little  by  several  high 
winds  that  came  in  from  storms  that  prevailed 
on  the  seas. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

Bituminous  conditions  in  New  York  are  no 
better  than  reported  last  week,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  advantage  that  the  selling  end 
forced  from  the  strike  scare  which  has  now 
passed  away.  The  first  of  the  week  a  number 
of  buyers  called  their  shippers  on  the  ’phone, 
to  urge  them  to  hasten  the  cars  on  the  line 
coming  from  the  mine  so  that  they  would 
arrive  before  the  strike  of  firemen  might  be 
called.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  selling  end 
to  invite  the  buyer  to  take  on  a  little  coal  that 
was  fortunately  at  the  piers,  and  many  buyers 
agreed  that  the  precaution  would  be  a  wise 
one.  In  this  way  many  eoal  men  moved  some 
tonnage  that  would  have  moved  very  slowly 
under  the  conditions  now  prevailing.  Possiblv 
no  other  market  took  advantage  of  the  strike 
scare  to  the  extent  that  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  did,  hut  this  is  characteristic  of  the  place. 
Other  sections  became  cautious  at  the  strike 
talk,  but  the  New  York  coal  crowd  got  busy 
and  used  the  advantage.  This  feature  having 
now  passed  away,  with  the  decision  to  arbi¬ 
trate,  the  soft  coal  market  is  again  quite  dull 
with  no  immediate  prospect  of  relief  soon. 

That  there  is  a  very  noticeable  shortage  of 
cars  in  the  Pennsylvania  regions  on  all  lines 
has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  state  of 
the  market  as  respects  the  production  end.  It 
has  been  reported  that  no  soft  coal  carrier 
supplied  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  rat¬ 
ings  of  mines  during  the  last  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  This  has  reduced  the  tonnage  coming 
forward  and  allayed  the  anxiety  of  operators 
about  orders  to  a  degree.  That  many  of  the 
operators  have  been  seen  at  seaboard  points 
during  the  week  is  evidence,  however,  that 
they  are  beginning  to  be  anxious  about  the 
outlet  for  their  tonnage  during  the  coming 
year. 

New  contracts  are  the  most  interesting  phase 
of  the  soft  coal  business  here  now,  and  sales¬ 
men  are  intent  upon  carrying  out  the  policy 
generally  adopted  by  all  houses  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  for  contracts  this  year  than  last.  That 
they  are  meeting  with  success  is  the  contention 
of  all  of  them,  and  they  are  holding  off  on 
some  doubtful  contracts  in  the  hope  that  buy¬ 
ers  will  see  it  the  same  as  they  do  and  pay 
a  more  equitable  figure  for  fuel  next  year. 
Buyers  are  said  to  be  taking  up  the  coal  con¬ 
tracts  rather  slowly  this  year,  because  they 
have  not  recovered  from  the  higher  prices 
paid  for  surplus  requirements  lately,  and  are 
in  doubt  about  what  caused  the  situation  to 
be  prolonged  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
M'inter  as  it  was.  Few  have  been  able  to  as¬ 
sign  a  good  reason  for  the  good  market  of  the 
past  few  months  and  it  is  still  puzzling  the 
buyer. 

There  is  a  certain  feeling  of  optimism 
amongst  most  coal  men  about  the  prospect  for 
next  summer  and  fall,  because  we  are  ap¬ 
proaching  these  ordinarilv  dull  seasons  with¬ 
out  a  surplus  tonnage  with  consumers  such  as 
tliey  bought  in  the  time  of  the  strike  scare  la^t 
March.  Neither  have  buyers  been  moved  to 
buy  against  a  scare  of  a  foreign  strike  this 
year  though  that  may  come.  As  consumers 
are  u.sing  more  cpal  this  year  since  industrial 
conditions  have  improved,  the  optimism  has 
a  good  foundation  and  the  purchasing  of  coal 
as  required  for  consumption  will  afford  shi])- 
pers  with  contracts  a  good  steady  market  for 
the  summer. 

Prices  at  the  moment  are  uncertain,  hi  t  arc 
no  better  than  last  week  when  average  coal  in 
Ihe  harbor  brought  from  $3.55  to  $3.70  and 
better  grades  commanded  a  quarter  to  a  half 
more.  These  figures  may  not  improve  for  spot 
business  for  some  time,  unless  some  new  scare 
or  other  influence  gets  behind  the  market. 


The  Vessel  Situation. 

'J'he  coastwise  vessel  market  is  just  about 
firm.  Rates  arc  kept  steady  by  the  better 
supply  of  coal  offering  at  the  various  loading 
Iiorts.  We  quote  current  rates  of  freight  as 
follows:  From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston, 
eighty  to  ninety  cents:  to  points  east  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  $1  to  $3;  from  Philadelphia  to  lloston, 
seventy  to  ninety  cents;  to  Portland,  $1.25; 
to  Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to  Scarsport,  $1.75;  to 
Sound  points,  seventy-five  to  ninety  cents; 
from  Now  York  to  Boston,  ninety  cents;  to 
Providence,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  New 
J’edfprd,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  cents;  to  ^ 


New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty-five  to 
forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are: 


Somerset  County — 

Best  grades  . 

Medium  grades . 

Ordinary  . 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein . 

Cheaper  grades . 

Clearfield  County — 

Best  grade  . 

Ordinary  grades  . 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  . 

Medium  grade . 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein 
West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  . 

Best  gas,  ^-inch  lump... 
Best  grade,  run-of-mine 
Gas  slack . 


N.  Y. 
Harbor. 
.$2.75 


2.65 

2.65 


3.20 

1.80 

2.80 

2.65 


2.85 

2.65 

2.85 

2.80 

2.85 

2.90 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines. 
$1.25 
1.10 
1.00 

1.60 

1.25 


1.25 

1.10 

1.30 

1.10 


1.7.5 


1.16 

1.25 

1.25 

.80 


Baltimore  Trade. 


Baltimore,  February  20.— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)— The  coal  trade  situation  at  present 
contains  many  interesting  phases.  Although 
cars  and  labor  are  scarce  in  nearly  every  min¬ 
ing  section  that  is  of  interest  here  the  market 
IS  verv  soft.  Demand  is  light  right  along  the 
line  and  considerable  coal  that  was  purchased 
under  the  higher  prices  of  some  weeks  ago  is 
now  finding  its  way  to  tidewater  points  and 
being  sacrificed.  It  is  hard  to  put  a  finger  on 
the  existing  prices,  but  sales  of  fair  grade 
coals  that  were  paying  demurrage  have  taken 
place  down  to  seventy-five  cents.  Of  course 
this  is  not  the  standard  price,  which  ranged 
from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  better.  There  is 
plenty  of  fuel  offering  to  meet  the  demand  at 
present,  however,  and  a  good  many  bargains 
are  being  secured  by  consumers. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  reported  that  con¬ 
tracts  are  already  renewing  at  favorable  rates. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  a  number  of  coal  men 
report  that  they  are  sticking  to  from  ten  to 
fifteen  cents  advance  over  last  year’s  figure 
Whether  they  can  hold  this  line  right  through 
IS  a  question,  but  it  does  seem  probable  that 
nearly  all  contracts  will  be  on  a  considerably 
better  basis  than  those  entered  into  last  year 

The  opening  of  the  lakes,  about  May  15,  is 
expected  to  prove  a  great  aid  to  the  trade  here. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  not  much  screening 
IS  now  going  on,  there  is  not  as  much  slack 
available  as  some  would  wish.  The  result  is 
that  slack  in  price  is  now  the  strongest  feature 
of  the  market. 

Considerable  coal  is  being  sent  out  from  the 
piers  here  on  charter.  Cuban  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  ports  are  taking  considerable  fuel.  A 
number  of  coal  men  have  been  here  in  the 
past  week  to  look  over  loadings  or  to  get  in 
touch  with  larger  contracts  for  the  coming 
year. 

Some  Big  Deals. 

The  coal  trade  here  has  been  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  the  past  couple  of  weeks  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  big  coal  deals  which  more  or 
less  intimately  affect  this  territory.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  announcement  that  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Company  had  issued  $6,500,000  in  bonds 
to  further  develop  its  100,000  acre  holdings  in 
the  Elkhorn  valley  of  Kentucky,  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  of  the  formation  of  the  Elk- 
horn  Fuel  Company,  by  Baltimore  and  West 
Virginia  interests,  which  has  taken  over  the 
old  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  and  will 
lease  on  a  royalty  basis  the  107,000  acres  of 
that  concern  just  south  of  the  Consolidation 
Iract,  as  well  as  an  additional  acreage  to  make 
np  300,000  acres  in  both  Kentucky  and  'West 
Virginia.  This  was  followed  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  formation  of  the  Mineral  Fuel 
Company,  which  has  taken  over  4,500  acres  of 
coal  lands  of  the  Mineral  Development  Com¬ 
pany,  in  Letcher  county,  Kentucky.  Tlien 
came  the  announcement  that  T.  Coleman  clii 
Pont,  the  powder  manufacturer,  had  merged 
six  coal  companies  in  Kentucky  with  a  capital 
of  $6,000,000,  and  that  much  of  its  10,000,000 
tons  annually,  the  final  output  predicted,  would 
be  handled  through  this  port. 

In  all  this  consolidation  and  securing  of 
lands  there  has  been  much  talk  of  the  Cambria 
Coal  Company,  through  arrangements  made 
by  D.  A.  Thomas,  being  therein  interested. 
The  trade,  however,  accepts  his  statement, 
made  to  The  Black  Diamond,  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  operate  on  this  side,  and  the  inter¬ 
est  is  centering  on  the  possibilities  of  his  tak¬ 
ing  much  of  the  product  of  other  large  con¬ 
cerns  with  headquarters  here. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

Anthracite  Trade  Is  Fairly  Well  Balanced 
— Bituminous  Demand  Is  Light  and 
Prices  Unsatisfactory. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  February  20. 

While  the  weather  has  been  quite  favorable 
to  a  steady  consumption  of  domestic  sizes  of 
anthracite  coal,  the  wholesale  supply  of  these 
coals  has  slightly  exceeded  the  actual  demand, 
with  the  result  that  conditions  might  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  at  the  moment.  Retailers  are 
quite  busy  throughout  the  city  and  are  mov¬ 
ing  quite  a  fair  tonnage  for  this  time  of  the 
year,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  taking 
on  only  as  much  tonnage  as  they  find  their 
immediate  needs  demand.  The  shippers  are 
therefore  at  times  quite  in  doubt  as  to  what 
is  the  true  state  of  demand  and  its  relation 
to  the  supply.  It  has  been  observed  that  in 
numerous  instances  several  of  the  sizes  have 
been  sold  off  the  circular,  but  it  was  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  these  cars  were  not  those  that  had 
been  consigned  to  Washington  avenue,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  on  arrival  found  no  one  anxious 
for  them,  thus  necessitating  their  sacrifice.  We 
have  seen  coal  sold  to  dealers  at  concessions 
of  ten  cents  on  pea,  a  quarter  off  on  egg,  ten 
to  fifteen  cents  off  on  stove  coal,  and  as  much 
as  twenty  cents  off  on  nut,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  few  sales  were  very 
likely  on  such  sacrifices  as  mentioned  above, 
and  were  neither  average  nor  typical. 

For  the  most  part  the  selling  end  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  keep  prices  on  the  circular  and 
they  have  been  successful  so  far  in  moving 
the  tonnage  on  that  basis.  With  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  recent  uniformly  cold  weather  the 
present  month  will  compare  favorably  with 
previous  Februaries,  and  show  a  good  tonnage 
moved,  as  mining  conditions  are  more  favor¬ 
able  at  this  time  than  they  have  been  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  The  union  officials  are  all  in  the 
anthracite  field  this  week  and  are  naturally 
influencing  a  more  stable  condition  during 
their  presence.  Transportation  facilities  have 
been  quite  favorable  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  complaints  of  a  shortage  of  cars  for  line 
shipments.  Movements  by  water  from  this 
port  have  been  very  easy,  as  there  is  but  little 
ice  in  the  Delaware  river,  and  that  so  thin 
that  tugs  have  not  yet  required  the  assistance 
of  the  city  ice  boats  to  open  the  channel  for 
them. 

Bituminous  conditions  in  Philadelphia  have 
declined  still  further  this  week,  and  some  very 
cheap  coal  has  been  offered  both  at  the  piers 
and  for  shipment  from  the  mines.  There  has 
been  no  substantial  influence  under  conditions 
to  uplift  the  spirit  of  the  market,  and  an  al¬ 
most  demoralized  state  of  affairs  has‘  been 
prevalent  at  various  times,  with  the  different 
companies  as  their  tonnage  _  on  wheels  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  places  to  which  it  could  be  con¬ 
signed.  Some  shippers  have  more  coal  at  the 
piers  than  they  can  conveniently  look  after, 
but  several  held  it  there  until  the  scare  of  a 
strike  amongst  railroad  firemen  went  up  in 
smoke.  Since  then  they  have  been  anxious  to 
unload  if  they  could  do  so  without  too  much 
of  a  showing  of  weakness  to  injure  the  mar¬ 
ket  permanently.  As  a  result  of  this  adjust¬ 
ment  there  have  been  very  low  quotations  on 
coal  at  the  pier,  fair  grades  of  Clearfield  coals 
having  been  sold  at  as  low  as  a  dollar,  and 
better  grades  which  were  present  only  in  small 
lots  at  about  a  quarter  more. 

Somerset  coals  in  a  few  instances  sold  at 
ninety  cents  to  'a  dollar,  while  low  grades  of 
coal,  such  as  West  Virginia  high  volatiles, 
were  not  in  demand  at  any  price,  and  for¬ 
tunately  were  not  present  in  any  great  ton¬ 
nage.  The  situation  will  likely  drag  along 
for  a  time  until  the  buying  end  gets  ready  to 
consider  new  contracts  from  the  first  of  April, 
when  they  will  be  reminded  of  last  winter’s 
prices  in  spite  of  present  low  figures. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

N.  R.  Callow,  with  F.  R.  Long  &  Co., 
New  York,  called  on  Philadelphia  shippers 
this  week. 

E.  H.  Heminway,  secretary  of  W.  C.  Mason 
&  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  calling  on  the 
bituminous  shippers  Monday. 

Burns,  an  operator  at  Houtsdale,  Pa., 


was  here  Monday  arranging  for  the  exclusive 
handling  of  his  coal  by  a  good  selling  com¬ 
pany. 

Carroll  Pattison,  of  the  Carrol  Cross  Coal 
'Company,  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  week  on  Friday. 

R,  R.  Reutlinger,  of  the  bituminous  depart¬ 
ment  of  Weston,  Dodson  &  Company,  has 
gone  to  Baltimore  this  week. 

S.  J.  Livingston,  of  the  Rock  Hill  Coal  & 
Iron  Company,  is  offering  Broad  Top  coals 
in  New  York  this  week. 

F.  P.  Smith,  with  E.  1.  Rice  &  Co.,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been  amongst  the  anthracite 
shippers  again  this  week. 

G.  Richard  Gabell,  bituminous  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  has  gone  to 
Baltimore  this  week  for  a  couple  of  days. 

N.  D.  Cortright  and  wife  of  Mauch  Chunk, 
Pa.,  will  shortly  visit  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Florida  resorts  during  a  trip  of  five  or  six 
weeks. 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt  have  moved  their 
offices  from  the  Bullitt  building  to  the  new 
Stock  Exchange  building,  returning  to  the  up¬ 
town  section  again. 

R.  Glenn  King,  manager  of  the  Maryland 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Baltimore  office, 
stopped  in  Philadelphia  returning  from  a  New 
York  week-end  trip. 

W.  F.  Coale,  general  manager  of  the 
George's  Creek  Coal  Company,  visited  the 
selling  companies  representing  his  operations 
in  this  territory  this  week. 

Richard  T.  Davies,  general  coal  agent  of 
the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company,  is  re¬ 
covering  from  an  illness  of  about  a  week, 
having  contracted  a  severe  cold. 

H.  J.  Churchill,  who  does  a  jobbing  busi¬ 
ness  in  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was  here  Monday  in  the 
interest  of  both  varieties  of  fuel. 

Leon  Walker,  sales  agent  for  the  Stine- 
man  Coal  Mining  Company,  has  gone  to  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.,  where  he  will  be  the  guest  of  W. 

1.  Stineman  at  his  winter  place,  “The  Rip¬ 
ples.” 

Lehigh  &  New  England  Railroad  will  com¬ 
plete  the  transferring  of  its  effects  this  week 
to  its  new  headquarters  in  the  old  Anthracite 
building  at  Bethlehem  which  it  will  occupy 
hereafter. 

H.  B.  Swoope,  of  H.  B.  Swoope  &  Co., 
Maderia,  Pa.,  was  one  of  a  number  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  operators  who  called  on  Philadelphia 
houses  this  week  to  arrange  for  handling  their 
coals  here  during  the  coming  season. 

M.  Ryan,  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Company,  Baltimore,  is  in  this  vicinity,  hav¬ 
ing  called  on  local  coal  men  Monday  before 
going  into  the  manufacturing  districts  of  New 
Jersey,  whence  he  is  expected  to  return  here 
Friday. 

John  Williams,  a  well-known  retailer,  who 
has  for  ten  years  carried  on  a  growing  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  Reading  pockets  and  his  office 
at  712  North  Seventeenth  street,  has  leased  a 
yard  at  Thirteenth  and  Washington  avenue 
where  he  will  expand  his  present  trade. 

Cyrus  P.  Polley,  president  of  the  Seneca 
Coal  Mining  Company,  and  other  operations 
on  the  B.,  R.  &  P.  and  in  the  Clearfield 
regions,  was  in  his  Philadelphia  office  Monday 
after  a  stay  in  New  York  where  he  saw  his 
son  off  for  a  three  months’  cruise  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  for  his  health. 

W.  S.  Smalley,  who  until  recently  was  in 
charge  of  the  sales  of  the  Mt.  Hope  Coal 
Company,  has  opened  an  office  for  the  St. 
Clair  Coal  Company  in  the  Pennsylvania 
building,  room  1110,  where  he  will  handle  the 
tonnage  that  this  operation  formerly  sold 
under  the  sixty-five  per  cent  agreement. 

B.  J.  Lynch,  formerly  employed  by  the 
Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation  at 
Clearfield,  in  the  capacity  of  mining  engineer, 
and  who  for  the  past  three  years  has  been 
the  mine  superintendent  at  Garret,  Somerset 
county,  has  assumed  the  general  managership 
of  the  Superba  Coal  Company  at  Evans  Sta¬ 
tion,  near  Connellsville. 

Fayette  Coal  Company,  miners  of  Fairmont 
gas  coal  at  Dola,  W.  Va.,  announce  that  they 
have  appointed  the  Cortright  Coal  Company 


exclusive  agents  for  their  coals  and  request 
that  all  inquiries  be  addressed  this  company 
in  care  of  H.  B.  Cornog,  manager  of  the  gas 
coal  department.  Most  of  this  coal  has  been 
sold  through  the  same  channel,  heretofore, 
but  the  contract  arrangement  is  a  desirable 
one  for  both  parties  and  the  selling  company 
now  has  a  total  daily  tonnage  of  l-,200  tons 
with  this  new  arrangement. 

Daniel  L.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  announces  that  he 
has  turned  his  coal  business  over  to  his  son, 
Daniel  L.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  and  has  entered 
into  partnership  with  F.  J.  Johann,  as  Johann 
&  Hutchinson,  to  deal  in  high  class  investment 
securities.  His  son  will  retain  the  present 
offices  in  309  Land  Title  building,  but  the  in¬ 
vestment  company  will  remove  to  the  new 
Stock  Exchange  building. 

The  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  interests  are 
planning  to  make  a  considerable  investment  in 
improvements  in  their  properties  in  Wise 
county,  W.  Va.,  known  as  the  Wise  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  and  the  Sutherland  Coal  & 
Coke  Company.  Jas.  Allport  will  direct  the 
installation  of  much  new  equipment  and  min¬ 
ing  machinery  which  will  eventually  make 
the  operation  capable  of  producing  a  million 
tons  a  year.  There  are  about  twenty  thousand 
acres  in  the  several  tracts  and  the  coal  is  of 
as  good  quality  as  those  regions  afford. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  February  20. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — That  the  coal  trade  in  this  market 
is  the  child  of  the  weather  was  manifested  this 
week  when  higher  temperatures  melted  the 
strength  out  of  business.  The  volume  of  trade 
showed  a  marked  tendency  to  move  with  the 
weather,  and  as  a  result  the  movement  of  coal 
indicated  declining  activity.  There  was  a  good 
volume  of  business  held  over  from  the  cold  spell 
which  swelled  the  movement,  but  companies  re¬ 
ported  that  the  new  orders  being  received  indi¬ 
cated  that  consumers  are  buying  only  as  neces¬ 
sity  compels. 

Domestic  trade  was  practically  featureless,  al¬ 
though  several  producing  concerns  reported  a 
fairly  large  movement.  It  was  made  apparent, 
however,  that  a  good  portion  of  this  business  had 
been  previously  booked.  The  recent  cold  spell 
gave  a  fresh  start  to  business  and  operators  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  volume  in  movement 
will  carry  through  until  a  return  of  lower  tem¬ 
perature. 

Steam  business  has  again  held  up  the  market 
and  furnished  sufficient  volume  of  business  to 
maintain  fair  averages.  Industrial  demand  has 
continued  of  large  proportions  and  gives  promise 
of  remaining  steady  for  some  time.  Railroads 
have  required  a  large  amount  of  fuel  and  this  has 
helped  to  keep  the  movement  of  good  size. 

Operators  here  are  predicting  a  record  lake 
business  during  the  coming  season  and  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  preparations  for  handling  it.  Re¬ 
ports  received  by  coal  concerns  here  indicate  that 
supplies  in  the  northwest  have  been  cleaned  up 
to  such  an  extent  that  larger  tonnages  than  for 
several  years  will  be  required  in  that  section. 

Production  declined  some  during  the  last  week 
from  the  previous  week’s  percentages  according 
to  the  reports  of  local  companies.  The  average 
m  the  Hocking  district  is  estimated  at  between 
sixty  and  seventy  percent.  Prices  have  been 
somewhat  irregular  as  a  result  of  concessions 
there  by  the  various  concerns. 
The  average,  however,  is  well  maintained  with 
probably  some  tendency  to  move  lower. 
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Columbus  News  Notes. 

J.  S.  Chilcote,  coal  man  of  Nappannee,  Ind., 
■vas  here  on  business  last  week.  • 

Oscar  L.  Olmiller,  of  the  Gem  Coal  Company, 
Nelsonville,  was  here  during  the  last  week. 

F.  W.  Arnett,  of  the  Antler  Coal  Company, 
■airmont,  W.  Va.,  was  in  this  market  during  the 
ast  week. 

Fire  of  unknown  origin  destroyed  the  offices  of 
he  Murray  City  Coal  Company  here  during  the 
ast  week. 


,  W.  K.  Field,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
.ompany,  was  here  looking  after  his  coal  inter- 
sts  during  the  last  week. 

^George  Silcott,  president  of  the  Maple  Mining 
-ompany,  Nelsonville,  was  in  this  market  during 
he  last  week. 


Charles  Seidenfeld,  of  the  Murray,  Hemlock 
•oal  Company,  Hemlock,  was  here  on  business 
tiring  the  last  week. 


Mayor  Karb  of  Columbus  has  started  a  mov 
lent  for  the  building  of  a  ship  canal  across  Oh 
rom  the  lakes  to  the  Ohio  river,  The  propoi 


tion  will  be  presented  to  Congress  by  C.  L.  Brum¬ 
baugh,  congressman  from  this  district. 

State  Mine  Inspector  J.  C.  Davies  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Thomas  F.  Grogan  deputy  mine  inspector 
for  Belmont  county  to  succeed  James  Hennessy. 

S.  A.  McManigal,  president  of  the  W.  J.  Ham¬ 
ilton  Coal  Company,  has  returned  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  Joplin,  Missouri,  where  he  has  large 
zinc  and  lead  interests. 

H.  O.  Mills,  formerly  in  the  freight  department 
of  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  at  Toledo,  has  been 
appointed  commercial  agent  of  this  road  with 
headquarters  at  Columbus. 


The  Smaller  Producers. 

(Concluded  from  page  27.) 

Scranton  Coal  Company  reported  that  it  pur¬ 
chased  under  the  sixty-five  per  cent  contracts 


Turn  to  our 
Classified 
Advertising 
Department 
on  page  36 


Box  220  wants  to  invest  capital  in 
operating  or  selling  company. 

Box  224  wishes  to  employ  salesman  in 
territory  east  of  Chicago. 

Box  221  desires  position  as  mining  su¬ 
perintendent. 

Box  202  wants  position  as  traveling 
salesman. 

Box  225  would  like  to  secure  salesman 
in  northwestern  territroy. 

Box  215  desires  to  sell  a  large  coal 
acreage. 

Box  212  wishes  to  secure  the  tonnage 
of  a  Pocahontas  operation. 

Box  209  and  218  want  position  as  sales 
manager. 

Box  226  wants  an  office  man. 

A  variety  of  “wants”  like  the  above 
will  be  found  in  our  classified  department 
every  week. 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND  is  THE 
classified  advertising  medium  for  the  coal 
trade.  Rate,  4  cents  per  word.  All  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  should  reach  the  Chicago 
office  not  later  than  Thursday.  On  Fri¬ 
day  night  it  will  be  traveling  all  over  the 
United  .States  and  Saturday  will  be  read 
by  nearly  everyone  interested  in  the 
Coal  Industry. 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 

For  over  26  years  the  Coal 
Trade’s  Leading  Journal 

Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago 

BRANCHES: 

New  York  —  Philadelphia  —  Pittsburgh 


coal  from  these  collieries :  North  End  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Bulls  Head  Coal  Company,  Temple  Iron 
Company  (Northwest  Colliery)  Price-Pancoast; 
Northeast  Coal  Company,  Finn  Coal  Company, 
the  total  of  these  purchases  for  the  year  1907  and 
four  m^ths  of  1908  amounting  to  538,726  tons. 

I  he  Delaware  &  Hudson  reported  that  while 
It  did  not  have  contracts  that  were  exclusive,  it 
purchased  during  the  year  1907,  168,774  tons  of 
coal  from  collieries  adjacent  to  its  lines. 

•  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  reported  that 
it  purchased  coal  from  these  companies  under  the 
sixty-five  per  cent  contracts:  Shipman  Koal 
Company’  Greenough  Red  Ash  Coal  Company, 
West  Nanticoke  Coal  Company,  Pine  Hill  Coal 
Company.  From  the  West  End  Coal  Company  it 
purchased  in  1907,  287,057  tons  of  coal  without 
contract.  Collieries  from_  which  it  took  part  of 
their  output  upon  the  sixty-five  per  cent  con¬ 
tracts  were :  Kingston  Coal  Company,  about  850,- 
000  tons,  and  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  729  - 
000  tons.  During  the  past  few  years,  practicall’y 
all  of  the  output  of  the  Kingston  Coal  Company 
has  been  sold  direct. 


Hay  W-z  Straw 

Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  aucte  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  v/e  will  quote  you 
our  prices,  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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Sunday  Creek  Co. 
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The  Lorain  Goal  &  Dock  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Capacity  10,000  tons  No.  8  Pbf. 
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Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top. 


The  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top 
Mountain  Railroad  &  Coal  Company 
issues  the  folio, wing  statement  of  the 
amount  of  coal  transported  over  the 
road  for  the  week  ending  February 
15th,  1913,  and  previously  during  the 


year: 


Cumber- 

Broad  Top  land 
coal. 


coal. 

10,428 

9,585 

60,997 

72,308 


Total. 

33,642 

31,881 

211,403 

190,966 


Week  Feb.  15,  1913.  23,213 
Corr.  wk.  in  1912...  22,295 
Total  for  year  1913.150,406 
Corr.  period  in  1912.118,657  o,  rjo 

Total  for  week .  **1  Srh 

Increase  for  week . . 

Total  amount  shipped  to  date .  211,40o 

Increase  to  date .  2i),44t> 


Norfolk  &  Western. 


THE  BI^CK 

^^IquTpment  . . !  3,979,396.78  3,725,974.15 

Traffic  expenses...  332,181.63  308,974.52 

Conducting  trans-  ^  ^ _ 

portation  .  6,344,876.31  5,680,428.04 

General  expenses.  .  406,264.31  375,377.17 

Total  operating  ex-  ,.o 

penses  . $13,975,441.66  $12,555,747.03 

Net  operating  rev¬ 
enues  .  8,163,494.35  7,429,823.46 

Other  income  (bal- 

ance)  .  676,781.07  409,896.13 

Gross  income . $  8,840,275.42  $  7,839,719.59 

Deduct  fixed  ch’ges  2,037,206.33  2,167,586.66 

Deduct  taxes .  720,000.00  690,000.00 

Total  . $  2,757,206.33  $  2,857,586.66 

Net  income  .  6,083,069.09  4,982,132.93 

Proportion  of  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  to 

operating  revenue  63.13%  62.82 /o 


HIAMOPro. 


The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 
Company  issues  the  following  com¬ 
parative  statement  of  earnings,  expenses 
and  net  income  for  December,  1913, 
and  si.x  months : 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 


1911 

2,004.89 


December  1912 

Miles  operated  2,019.40 

Operating  Revenues — 

Passenger,  mail  and 

express  . $  507,495.35  $  462,466.10 

Freight  . .  3,059:014.46  2,794,778.44 


347,750.86 


3.566,509.81  $  3,257,244.54 
Operating  Expenses — 

Maintenance  o  f 
way  and  struc¬ 
tures  . $  380,807.13  $ 

Maintenance  o  f 

equipment  .  611,830.90 

Traffic  expenses...  56,121.89 

Conducting  trans¬ 
portation  .  1,084,086.45 

General  expenses.  .  64,784.96 


631,619.02 

58,199.34 


984,884.14 

70,649.73 


Total  operating  ex¬ 
penses  .....  ...$  2,197,631.33  $  2,093,103.09 


Net  operating  rev- 

enues  . $  1,368,878.48  $  1,104,141.45 

Other  income  (bal-  „  .  „ 

ance)  .  196,018.72  119,548.48 


Gross  Income . $  1,564,897.20  $  1,283,689.93 

Deduct  fixed  ch’ges  338,997.21  362,516.66 

Deduct  taxes .  120,000.00  115,000.00 


Total  . $  458,997.21  $  477,516.66 


Net  income  . $  1,103,899.99  $  806,173.27 


Proportion  of  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  to 
operating  revenue 


61.62% 


64.26% 


W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  report  as  follows, 
under  date  of  February  17 : 

A  few  steamers  that  were  reported  as 
chartered  for  export  coal  during  the 
past  week  were  simply  boats  named  to 
cover  cargoes  to  be  shipped  under  old 
contracts  and  the  only  actual  fixture 
was  the  charter  of  the  steamer  “Sinbad” 
from  Philadelphia  to  Bermuda,  at  $2.25. 
There  is  absolutely  no  change  in  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  which  are  practically  the 
same  as  a  week  ago. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows;  $1.75  to  $1.85  to 
Havana;  $2.25  to  $2.35  to  Cardenas  or 
Sagua;  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  Cienfuegos; 
$2.40  to  $2.60  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trini¬ 
dad;  $2.25  to  $2.30  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.75 
to  $2  to  St.  Thomas;  $2.40  to  $2.60  to 
Barbados;  $2  to  $2.20  to  Kingston 
(small  boats,  $2.15  to  $2.25  to  Kings¬ 
ton)  ;  $1.60  to  $1.75  and  p.  c.  to  Cura¬ 
cao ;  $2.15  to  $2.25  to  Santiago;  $2.15 
to  $2.25  to  Guantanamo;  $3.25  to  $3.50 
to  Demerara;  $2  to  $2.25  to  Bermuda; 
$2.25  to  $2.50  to  Vera  Cruz  or  Tampico; 
19s  6d  to  20s  6d  to  Rio;  18s  6d  to 
19s  6d  to  Buenos  Ayres;  18s  to  20s  to 
a  direct  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  not 
ea.st  of  the  West  Coast  of  Italy,  Spain 
excluded. 


1911 

2,004.48 


Six  Mos.  to  Dec.  31.  1912 

Av.  Miles  Operated  2,018.71 
Operating  Revenues — 

Passenger,  mail  and 

express  . $  3,079,762.20  $  2,849,410.97 

Freight  .  19,059,173.81  17,136,160.12 


Total  operating  rev¬ 
enues  . $22,138,936.01  $19,985,571.09 

Operating  Expenses — 

Maintenance  o  f 
way  and  struc¬ 
tures  . $  2,912.722.63  $  2,404,993.75 


SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite — Bituminous 


90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Prudential  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


CLYDE  COAL  COMPANY 

1  1  th  Floor  Bessemer  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

BEST  youghiogheny  COAL 


Specialinducementstoconsumersin  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana  &  Ohio 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  SYSTEM 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


NEVER  TOLD  A  LIE 


Tf  he  lived  in  this  day  and  age  he  would  be  astonished  at  some  of  the  claims  put 
forth  by  Franklin  County  operators.  Practically  every  mine  in  the  County  ad¬ 
vertises  its  product  as  the  best. 


^  11-p  fxtfnd  an  invitation  to  dealers  and  manufac 

^  rVRFRS  WHEN  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  CHRISTOPHER.  ILL..  TO 
vYflT  OUR  MINES  SURERINTENDENL  WATTS  WILL  GLADLY 
VISIT  OUR  EVERY  COURTESY  TO  VISITORS. 


There  is  only  one  “best 
ought  to  know. 

SOLD 


•the  trade  says  that  coal  is  “Purity”  and  the  trade 


EXCLUSIVELY  BY 


ROANOKE  BLDG. 


PURITY  COAL  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


F.  J.  BROWNING,  Manager  of  Sales 
N.  W.  SALES  OFFICE; 


DEXTER  &  CARPENTER 


10-12  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


ana 


••LLOYDELL** 
“PRINCESS’* 
“GARRETT” 

CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


Cn  RnwMAN  MINER  nil) 

■  IIb  ijUfflflMll  ANTHRACITE-COKE-BITUMIHOUl 


(SOLE  SHIPPER) 
Mine  AAemt 


“RELIANCE" 

"BUCK  MOUNTAIN" 

"BiA  Vein  UehiAh” 

"Wilkee  Barre” 

And  other  dradee  Anthracite 

Id®tFob#*  GalHt*iii 


LOPEZ” 
"Perfeotion"  Smlthinl 
"Beet"  Oae 
"White  Oak"  Steam 
And  other  dradee  Bitnminon 
nd  Weat  Virdinia  Coke 


ADDRESS  ALL  CDMMUNICATIONS  TO  119  WILLIAM  ST.,  PlimOH,  P/ 


Aotbreolt*  Shlpmenti  made  by  Rail  or  Water  via  P.  P*  * 

"  L.  V.  R.  R..  Brie  R.  R..  and  their  connection!. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S 

SCRANTON  COAL 


S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  Agent 

Shipments  “All  Rail,’*  from  yards  and  docks  at  Chicago  and  ToIed»>^ 


Soft  Coal  Departmeot 
West  VlrglnkCSpllnt 


ISLAND  CREEK 


Rescreened  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 


C.  L.  DERING. 
Manatier  Chicago  Office. 
Old  Colony  Buildinii 


When  yon  bay  ••SCRANTON”  be  enre 
you  get  the  GENUINE  D.  L.  &  W. 
Scranton. 
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Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Wes  tern  Coal  Co. 


SOLE  VENDORS  OF 


The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  ^  Western  Railroad  Company’s 

Scranton  Anthracite 


D.  E.  RUSSELL,  Vice>Pres.  and  General  Sales  Agent,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


J.  H.  ABBOTT,  Tide-Water  Sales  Agent,  90  West  Street,  New  York. 
S.  G.  MEMORY,  Line  Sales  Agent,  Broad  &  Market,  Newark,  N.  J. 
H.  A.  SMITH,  Assistant  Line  Sales  Agent,  , 


OGDENSBURG  COAL  &  TOWING  CO.,  Sales  Agents, 

^  Cor.  Basin  &  Seminary  Sts.,  Montreal,  Que. 

S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  Agent,  \  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

®  (  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


D.  N.  ROTHERMEL,  Salesman,  37  Weybosset  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 
JOHN  J.  TOWN,  Sales  Agent,  64  Martin  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


D.,  L.  &  W.  Station,  Scranton,  Pa.  g  l.  HEDSTROM  &  CO.,  Sales  Agents' 


G.  W.  McEATHRON,  Sales  Agent, 


1620  W.  Fayette  Street, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 


E.  H.  READ,  Sales  Agent,  923  White  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  PALMER,  Sales  Agent, Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 
THE  CONSOLIDATION  COAL  CO.,  Ihc.,  Sales  Agents, 

«  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILWAUKEE-WESTERN  FUEL  CO.,  Sales  Agents, 

14  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NORTH  WESTERN  FUEL  CO..  (Pioneer  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sales  Agents,  J  'Duluth,  Minn. 

V  Superior,  Wis. 


PRODUCERS  AND 
SHIPPERS  OP 


KEYSTONE  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

Westmoreland  Gas,  Greensburg  Steam  and  Miller  Vein  Smithing  Coal 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CONNELLSVILLE  COKE— FOUNDRY,  FURNACE  AND  CRUSHED— INDIVIDUAL  CARS 

General  Offlcee:  GREENSBURG.  PA.  Offices:  NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  PHILADEaLPHIA,  BALTIMORE.  PITTSBURGH  and  CLEVELAND. 


26  MINES 


C.  G.  Blake  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

NEW  RIVER  SMOKELESS 

Lump,  Egg,  Mine  Run  and  “Champion”  Smithing  Coal 

KANAWHA  Splint  and  Gas  Coal 
NEW  RIVER  and  Kanawha  Coke 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
Old  Colony  Bldg. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 
Mutual  Bldg. 


THURMOND,  W.  VA. 


Dan’l  F.  Connor, 

SALES  AGENT 
143  Liberty  Street, 
NEW  YORK 


1  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK 

«de  Bldg.,  15th  SL  and 
S.  Penn  Square, 
PHILADELPHU,  PA. 
'taplea  Coal  Co.,  Agents 
40  Central  St. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Peoples  Gas  Building, 
CHICAGO 


WHITNEY  &  KEMMERER 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COALS 

Beir-w-ijacl-'Wlxlte.  Ooeil  Mlrxlrxig  Oo. 

MDfSBS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  THE 

EUREKA  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Berwind’s  New  River  and  Pocahontas  Smokeless  Coal 

An  Unexcelled  Fuel  for  Steamships  and  Locomotives,  Manufactories,  Rolling  Mills,  Glass  Works, 
Brick  snd  Lime  Burning,  Coke,  sad  tor  the  Msaufseture  of  Steel,  Iron,  etc. 


TIDEWATER  AGENTS 
NORTHERN  COAL  CO. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

OFFICES: 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Electric  Building, 

Maucb  Chunk,  Pa. 
141  Milk  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 


SHIPPING  WHARVES 

PhUadelphia 
Greenwich  Point 

Newport  News  and  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Baltimore:  Canton  Piers 
New  York:  Eureka  Pier 
Harslmus  (Sixth  Street) 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 


[February ; 


The  rate  for  advertising  under  this  heading  is  four  cents  per  word  per  in¬ 
sertion;  if  an  order  is  given  for  four  consecutive  insertions  a  discount  of  twenty 
per  cent  will  be  allowed. 


FOR  SALE — Three  second-hand 

low  vein,  short  wall  mining  machines. 
Address  Box  216,  Black  Diamond. 

WANTED — Man  in  wholesale  coal 

office  with  some  bookkeeping  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  226,  care  Black  Dia¬ 
mond.  _ 

WANTED  —  Position  as  superin¬ 
tendent  or  mine  manager,  by  ex¬ 
perienced  man.  Address  Box  221, 
care  The  Black  Diamond. 


WANTED,  A  POSITION— Have 

had  ten  years’  experience  at  mines 
and  manager  sales.  Age  35  and  mar¬ 
ried.  Any  reference  you  want.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  209,  Black  Diamond. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good 

appearance,  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  details  of  coal  trade  credit 
and  customs,  to  represent  this  com¬ 
pany  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Ad¬ 
dress  The  J.  B.  Sanborn  Company, 
440  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


WANTED— A  first-class  traveling 

man  to  sell  West  Virginia  coal  m 
northern  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  applicant  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  conversant  with  the  trade. 
Address  Box  224,  care  The  Black  Dia¬ 
mond. 


SITUATION  WANTED— As  trav¬ 
eling  salesman  by  man  with  expert 
knowledge  of  coal  and  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness.  Address  Box  202,  care  Black 
Diamond. 


FOR  SALE — New  mine;  good  do¬ 
mestic  and  steam  coal;  large  acreage 
in  northeastern  Kentucky.  A  great 
bargain.  Address  Box  215,  Black 
Diamond. 

FOR  SALE — Operating  coal  prop¬ 
erty  in  George  Creek  district;  ship¬ 
ments  via  B.  &  O.,  Pennsylvania  and 
Western  Maryland;  large  output 
could  be  obtained  in  short  time.  Box 
219,  care  Black  Diamond. 


WANTED — High-grade  splint  coal 

salesman  with  established  trade  in 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana.  Write, 
giving  experience,  references,  salary 
expected.  Communications  held  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  214,  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Goodman  Stan¬ 
dard  250  volt  short  wall  mining  ma¬ 
chines;  self  propelling  trucks,  in  good 
condition,  or  will  exchange  for 
Morgan  Gardner,  SS  breast  machines. 
J.  A.  Ames,  32  Elden  avenue,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 


WIDE  AWAKE  COMMISSARY 

manager,  now  holding  position  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  desires  to 
make  a  change.  Competent,  reliable, 
hustler  and  a  money  maker.  Has  the 
knack  of  being  agreeable  to  the  trade 
and  generally  adapted  for  a  store  of 
this  character.  Aged  thirty-three; 
married.  For  personal  interview 
write  Box  217,  care  Black  Diamond. 


Coal  Briquetting  Machinery 

CapftcUles  from  10  to  30  tons  of  3  onncf 
Briquettes  per  hour.  Complete  pleots 
erected  and  guaranteed 

MASHEK  ENGINEERING  CO. 
go  West  street,  New  Torli 


T>OBINS  BEL 
JlCONVEYOI 


Cleveland  Belting  and 
Machinery  Co. 

CLEVELAND.  O. 


Pioneers  of  Belt  Conveying  Machiner 
Write  for  Bulletins 

ROBINS  CONVEYING  BELT 
COMPANY 


We  sell  New  and  Second-hand  Belting, 
Machinery,  Pnlleys,  Hangers,  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Boilers  and  Engines 


ANTLER  COAL  CO. 


General  Officei  .  -  13  Park  Row 

NEW  YORK 

Chicago,  Old  Colony  Building.  San  Franci , 
The  Griffin  Co.,  Alaska  Commercial  Bu. 
ing.  Spokane,  The  United  Iron  Works.  . 
ronto.  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  , 
Company.  New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  The  Bn. 
Machine  Company,  Ltd. 


“  Empire  ’  ’  and  “  Vulcan  ’  ’ 

Fairmont  Gas  and  Steam  Coal 


We  produce 
2k  inch  cores 
from  all  strata. 


O.C.  Hoff  man 

L.H.Hoffman 

HOFfMAN  BROS 

PUNXSUTAWNEY,  PA. 


RELAYING  RAILS 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SCRAP 

OHIO  IRON  &  METAl  C0MPAN.Y 

I  1  34  First  National  Bank  Building, 
CHICAGO 


For  Sale  Cheap 

3  Lidgerwood 

Standard  Double  Friction 
Drum  Mine  Engines, 
50  Horse  Power,  No.  107/2 

6  Mine  Cages,  Air  Com¬ 
pressors,  Drills,  etc. 
Condition  guaranteed. 

The  above  machinery  was  pu 
chased  new,  and  used  only  fi' 
months.  Completion  of  contra 
enables  us  to  dispose  of  it  at 
most  attractive  figure. 

Full  information  on  request. 

United  States  Equipment  C 

Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED — Two  experineced  coal 

salesmen  for  Iowa,  southern  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Wisconsin  at  once,  to  handle 
line  of  high-grade  all-rail  and  dock 
coals.  Middle  age  preferred.  State 
salary,  experience,  and  references. 
Address  Box  225,  care  Black  Dia¬ 
mond. 


WANTED— Position  as  sales  agent 
at  Chicago,  by  experienced  man  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  large  purchasing 
agents.  Will  take  financial  interest, 
or  organize  a  selling  company  for  a 
good  mining  proposition.  Best  of 
credentials.  Address  Box  220,  care 
The  Black  Diamond. 


FOR  SALE— The  John  Z.  Evans 
Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co.,  located 
on  the  main  line  of  the  C.,  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  also  on  the  Wabash  and  M.  & 
St.  L.  Railroads,  at  Albia,  Iowa.  Fine 
display  room  and  office.  Roomy 
garage  and  well  equipped  machine 
shop.  We  carry  a  line  of  automobiles 
and  supplies.  Manufacture  Pit  cars 
and  handle  all  kinds  of  mining  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies.  Located  in  the 
heart  of  the  Iowa  _  mining  distri^. 
subject  to  investigation.  Address  P. 
H.  Hynes,  Avery,  la. 

FOR  LEASE  OR  SALE— Coal 

lands  located  in  southeast  Kansas, 
Crawford  county.  Underlaid  with  the 
Cherokee,  Weir  City  vein  of  coal. 
Having  disposed  of  part  of  our  hold¬ 
ings,  we  now  offer  tracts  as  follows; 
forty,  eighty,  160,  400  and  1,000  acres 
each.  Good  market  and  near  rail¬ 
road.  Part  of  the  above  acreage  is  a 
fine  stripping  proposition  for  steam 
shovel  work.  We  have  three  steam 
shovels  now  stripping  and  mining  on 
leases  granted  by  us.  Miller  Bros., 
'^nlberry,  Kan. 


WANTED — To  make  a  connection 

with  a  Pocahontas  operation  that 
produces  prepared  sizes  on  N.  & 
W.  Ry.  If  proper  arrangements  are 
made  am  prepared  to  furnish  finan¬ 
cial  assistance,  if  necessary.  Address 
Box  212,  care  Black  Diamond. 


SITUATION  WANTED  — By  a 

successful  coal  sales  manager  with  an 
extensive  acquaintance  in  the  central 
and  northwestern  states.  Especially 
experienced  in  introducing  and  market¬ 
ing  new  coals.  Box  218,  care  Black 
Diamond. 


MINING  MAN— Fourteen  years’ 

practical  experience  in  all  lines — of¬ 
fice,  sales,  development  and  manage¬ 
ment;  now  open  for  position  of  any 
kind  where  advancement  is  possible 
when  ability  demonstrates.  Moder¬ 
ate  salary.  Highest  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  207,  care  Black  Diamond. 


FOR  SALE — Mine  equipment:  Two 

Harrison  mining  machines,  one  leg 
air  mining  machine,  twenty-seven 
mine  cars,  thirty-six-inch  gauge,  one 
mile  five-inch  air  pipe,  lot  three-inch 
pipe,  one  Smith-Premier  typewriter 
one  transit;  all  in  fairly  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Address  F.  L.  Stewart,  trus¬ 
tee  Peach  Orchard  Coal  Company. 


AGENCY  WANTED— We  have 

recently  organized  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  in  anthracite  and 
steam  coal  in  wholesale  quantities. 
We  wish  to  secure  the  exclusive 
agency  for  New  York  state  and  the 
New  England  states  for  a  good  grade 
of  each  kind.  Will  consider  all  offers. 
Please  send  analysis.  Box  223,  care 
Black  Diamond,  29  Broadway,  New 
York.  -■ 


SECOND-HAND  MOTORS 

We  have  the  largest  stock  of  second-hand 
electric  motors  and  generators  in  America 
and  buy  and  sell,  rent,  exchange  and  repair 
electrical  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  our  ‘*Monlhly  ^ 

Bargain  Sheet,”  showing  REGOR  Y. 

complete  stock  with  net  ■ 

prices.  All  machines  CUXeTRIGWI. 

guaranteed  in  good  order  CHiCA60.iu.tH0is 


Aidriws  Allii.  C.  E.  loti  A.  (ircli  I 

ALLEN  &  GARCIA  COMPA^ 

ConsnltiniE  and  Contracting  EnRlnd 
DesigD  and  oonatniotion  of  complete  Coal  U I 
Plante.  Examination,  reports  and  apprMab  oI  i 
ing  and  other  propertiee.  Plans,  specificaoooil 
superintendence  for  steel  bridgea  and 
stractures  of  all  kinds  in  steel,  concrete  or  tunba 
McCormick  BIA(.  Telephone  Harrison  2472  Cll 


Oocal  Screens 


CHICAGO  material 


IN  STOCK 

PERFORATING 


2446  West  ni 

24th  Plane  cmcago,ui. 


The  Mining'  Eng'ineering' 

Of  Pennsylvania 

515-16-17Traders  National  Bank  Bldg.,  ScrantoH 
£xanunation.  Estimating  and  Reporting 
on  Coal  Lands 

Coal  Estates  Titles  ot  Coal  1 1 

Managed  lavesUgal 


HAY 


IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT  FROMGHIGA 
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St  Paul  Road  Advocates  New  Switching  Basis. 


If  the  briefi?  of  tlie  attorneys  in  the  St.  I’aui 
switching  charge  case  before  the  Illinois  Rail¬ 
way  and  \yarehouse  Commission  are  any  cri¬ 
terion,  Chicago  coal  men  are  struggling  with 
an  epoch-making  problem.  Issues  have  been 
raised  which,  if  the  railroads  should  succeed 
in  incorporating  them  as  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land  would  revolutionize  the  basis  of  switch¬ 
ing  charges;  this  would  be  a  prelude  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  advance  of  switching  rates.  Since  ad¬ 
vanced  switching  rates  must  also  entail  a  gen¬ 
eral  increase  in  transportation  charges,  there 
is  contained  in  this  case  a  likelihood  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  advance  in  the  cost  of  transporting  coal. 
Bluntly  speaking,  the  railroads  having  been 
denied  advanced  interstate  rates  are  seeking- 
now  to  get  the  same  thing  by  higher  switch¬ 
ing  charges  over  which,  they  hold,  the  federal 
commission — and  for  that  matter,  no  commis¬ 
sion — has  control. 

For  this  reason  the  present  case  ceases  to 
I  be  merely  a  controversy  between  the  Chicago 
Coal  Dealers’  Association  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad;  instead,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  national  question  as  between  the  coal 
trade  and  the  common  carrier. 

Seeing  the  importance  which  the  case  is 
assuming,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  controversy  will  end  with  a  decision  by 
the  State  Commission  of  Illinois;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  will 
be  carried  first  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  not  unlikely  to  the  United 
States  supreme  court. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  the  case,  lib¬ 
eral  extracts  from  the  brief  of  the  St.  Paul 
attorneys  are  going  to  be  quoted.  The  attor¬ 
neys  make  these  several  points: 

That,  when  two  connecting  railroads  partici¬ 
pate  voluntarily  in  a  through  route  on  an 
agreed  division  of  revenue;  when  one  railroad 
insists  upon  a  greater  share  of  the  joint  rev¬ 
enue,  and  when  the  other  railroad  voluntarily 
withdraws  the  through  rate,  then  the  subse¬ 
quent  movement  of  the  commodity  must  be  at 
■he  sum  of  the  local  rates.  The  local  rates 
which  were  previously  in  effect  even  though 
noperative,  can  not  be  attacked  except  on  a 
■harge  they  are  unreasonable,  and  cannot  be 
suspended  because  that  action  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  was  not  taken  within  the  time  fixed  by 
statute. 

'  That  a  railroad  cannot  be  compelled  to  per- 
orm  a  switching  service  on  a  switching  charge 
when  the  movement  does  not  entail  some  fur- 
her  act  of  transportation  which  in  itself  is 
•eniunerative.  That,  in  fact,  when  a  railroad 
lerforms  a  service  for  a  shipper  or  a  consignee 
nside  of  a  city,  it  does  for  that  shipper  or  con- 
ignee  a  cartage  business  by  rail  instead  of  by 
vagon;  this  makes  the  carrier’s  act  one  of 
ransportation  which  should  be  paid  for  as 
uch. 

That  no  act  of  legislature  and  no  ruling  of 
ny  commission  can  compel  a  carrier  to  per- 
!orm  a  service  for  less  than  a  remunerative 
harge.  If  the  railroad  previously  by  con- 
ract  or  by  agreement  with  another  carrier 
ias  performed  that  service  at  less  than  a 
easonable  compensation,  the  carrier  is  not 
stopped  from  advancing  its  charges  to  a 
easonable  basis. 

i  That  under  the  constitutions  of  the  United 
!'tates  and  of  the  various  states,  a  terminal  is 
rivate  property  and  cannot  be  thrown  open 
i")  the  use  of  competing  carriers  without  the 
onsent  of  the  owner. 

These  are  the  principal  contentions  of  the 
t.  Paul  Railroad.  From  a  Bourbon  stand- 
oint,  they  are  adroitly  handled  as  will 
e  suggested  by  the  subjoined  extracts  from 
le  brief.  For  example:  The  first  point 
lade  is  that  when  through  rates  are  volun- 
inly  abandoned,  the  goods  move  at  the  sum 
t  local  tariffs.  The  attorneys  presented  docu- 
lentary  evidence  to  this  effect:  On  Septem- 
er  27,  1912,  E.  S.  Keeley,  vice-president  of 
lat  railroad  addressed  a  letter  to  the  originat- 


It  Would  Consider  All  Service  to  Private 
Sidings  as  Transportation  to  Be  Charged 
for  as  Such  Instead  of  as  Switching — 
Its  Principal  Contentions. 


ing  coal  carriers  which  joined  with  the  St. 
Paul  in  making  through  rates  to  the  Chicago 
district.  One  paragraph  in  this  letter  said: 

“Under  the  circumstances,  we  feel  that  the 
proportion  accruing  to  this  company’s  line 
should  not  be  less  than  twenty  cents  a  ton 
which,  while  not  compensatory,  is  nearer  the 
cost  of  service.” 

The  other  lines  replied  that  since  the 
through  rate  was  so  low,  to  allow  twenty  cents 
a  ton  to  the  St.  Paul,  would  make  the  orig¬ 
inating  line’s  proportion  insufficient.  To  this, 
Mr.  Keeley  replied: 

“We  have  considered  this  matter  and,  as 
stated  in  my  letter  of  September  27,  the  cost 
of  handling  the  business  covered  by  the  tariff 
is  so  much  greater  than  the  revenue  this  com¬ 
pany  derives,  that  it  cannot  afford  to  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  present  conditions,  therefore, 
will  be  obliged  to  adjust  the  division  so  that 
this  company  will  receive  twenty  cents  per 
ton  and  this  will  serve  as  a  notice  that  the 
change  will  become  effective  November  1st, 
next.” 

Immediately  thereafter,  the  other  carriers 
cancelled  their  through  rate.  The  point 
sought  to  be  made  by  the  St.  Paul  Railroad  is 
thus  expressed: 

“When  the  joint  through  rate  was  thus 
terminated  the  inevitable  result  of  the  cancel¬ 
lation  of  a  through  rate  followed,  namely, 
local  tariff  made  inoperative  while  the  through 
tariff  ivas  in  effect  became  operative.  The  local 
rate  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Company  was  twenty  cents  a  ton 
under  its  tariff.  This  was  a  tariff  that  had 
been  published  back  in  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1911,  and  had  become  effective  November 
22,  1911.  Had  this  tariff  of  1911  not  been  pub¬ 
lished,  the  local  rate  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  would  have 
been  the  Illinois  distance  tariff  involving  a 
charge  of  forty  cents  a  ton  on  shipment  hauled 
over  the  average  distance  of  these  shipments 
— -seven  miles.” 

The  St.  Paul  road  declares  that  it  did  not 
cancel  the  through  rates;  this  was  done  by 
the  line  publishing  them.  It  did  not  file  any 
tariff  increasing  its  rate;  it  merely  made  use 
of  an  old  rate.  It  wants  to  be  understood  as 
not  declaring  that  the  through  rates  were  rea¬ 
sonable  for  the  originating  roads,  provided 
those  originating  roads  give  the  St.  Paul  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  its  switching — 
twenty  cents  a  ton.  It  does  declare,  however, 
that  when  the  railroad’s  local  tariff  had  been 
filed  and  really  in  effect  for  a  year,  the  com¬ 
mission  is  barred  by  the  statute  from  sus¬ 
pending  that  rate. 

No  suggestion  has  been  made,  naturally,  that 
the  St.  Paul  Railroad  issued  that  local  tariff  a 
year  ago  having  in  mind  some  such  action  as  it 
has_  nozv  taken.  Indeed,  the  adroitness  with 
"which  this  case  has  been  handled  and  argued  sug¬ 
gests  strongly  a  determination  on  its  part  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  exactly  the  action  and  the  stand 
it  has  now  taken.  It  could  not  but  know  "what 
other  lines  would  do  when  it  asked  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  through  rate. 

As  to  what  constitutes  a  switching  service 
and  a  proper  switching  charge  the  St.  Paul 
brief  says: 

“Superintendent  Cooper  testified  that  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  cars  moved  on 
its  termini  were  coal  cars  and  these  coal  cars 
were  delivered  to  the  Milwaukee  road  at  its  Gale- 
vvood  yards  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  transporta¬ 
tion  to  various  points  on  its  rails  within  the  city 


of  CIlieago.  1  he  longest  of  these  movements  is 
from  the  (ialewood  station  to  North  Pldgewater, 
liassing  through  the  following  regularly  estab¬ 
lished  stations  en  route,  namely:  Hanson  Park, 
Lragin,  Hermosa,  Elsemere,  .Milwaukee  Avenue 
Station,  Bryn  Mawr  place,  Webster  Avenue  Sta¬ 
tion,  F'ullerton  Avenue  Station,  Lincoln  Avenue 
Station,  Belmont  Avenue  Station,  Addison  Ave¬ 
nue  Station,  Buena  Park,  Argyle  Park,  Edge- 
water. 

"We  submit  that  this  is  not  switching  within 
the  meaning  of  Rule  2.2  as  construed  by  the 
appellate  court  in  the  Illinois  Southern  Railway 
Company  case.  We  find  a  switching  charge  de¬ 
fined  in  these  words:  ‘It  is  that  transfer  charge 
ordinarily  made  on  moving  loaded  cars  for  short 
distances  for  which  no  regular  waybill  is  made 
and  vvhich  do  not  move  between  two  regularly 
established  stations  on  the  same  road.’” 

The  St.  Paul’s  contention  is  that  all  the  places 
named  are  regularly  established  stations  and  that 
waybills  are  made,  consequently  the  movement  of 
coal  to  themj  is  not  a  switching  service  but  a 
transportation  service.  In  support  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  the  brief  quotes  the  following  from  the 
decision  of  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  defining  a 
service  on  which  switching  charges,  only,  should 
be  assessed  : 

“A  switching  or  transfer  service  is  one  which 
precedes  or  follows  a  transportation  and  applies 
only  to  a  shipment  on  which  legal  freight  charges 
have  already  been  earned  or  are  to  be  earned.” 
The  brief  continues  with  this  statement: 

“It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  case 
at  bar,  while  the  recently  cancelled  through  rates 
were  in  existence  a  tariff  carrying  those  rates 
was  published  by  the  Eastern  and  Illinois  coal 
’carriers  so  as  to  provide  for  delivery  to  the 
specific  stations  on  the  rails  of  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  at  or  near 
which  these  deliveries  were  made.  The  several 
tariffs  specified  by  name  such  stations.  There¬ 
fore,  during  the  life  of  the  joint  through  rate, 
the  haul  from  Galewood  to  a  station  was  not 
a  service  subsequent  to  a  line  haul  but  was  a 
part  of  the  line  haul  and,  therefore,  not  switch¬ 
ing  under  any  definition  of  the  word.” 

In  elaborating  its  idea,  the  St.  Paul  contends 
that  hauling  the  coal  to  a  private  siding  to  save 
the  consignee  from  having  to  haul  it  from  a 
public  team  track  of  the  connecting  carrier  is  a 
transportation  service. 

.4s  to  \vhat  constitutes  a  reasonable  compensa¬ 
tion,  considering  the  amount  of  money  invested 
in  the  terminal,  the  brief  has  considerable  to  say 
in ^ favor  of  twenty  cents  a  ton.  Briefly  it  says: 

“The  central  issue  of  facts  is  whether  twenty 
cents  a  ton  is  a  reasonable  and  non-discriminatory 
charge  for  transporting  that  commodity  from  the 
connecting  tracks  with  the  originating  road  to 
point  of  delivery  on  its  own  rails  within  the 
Chicago  switching  district,  the  average  haul  on 
which  is  seven  miles  loaded  and  seven  miles 
empty,  and  the  average  time  consumed  in  making 
these  hauls  is  seven  days.” 

It  contends  that  its  own  figures  of  cost  will 
show  that  a  really  reasonable  compensation, 
based  on  a  return  of  seven  per  cent,  six  per  cent, 
or  five  per  cent,  would  yield  to  Edgewater  a  rate 
per  car  of  $10.69  down  to  $15.25  and  to  Division 
street  from  $11.90  to  $11.01.  Thus  the  average 
rate  on  all  movement  should  be  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  $11.00  and  $16.69. 

The  whole  point  of  the  St.  Paul’s  argument  is 
summed  up  in  this  paragraph. 

“We  do  not  consider  the  question  of  reciprocal 
arrangement  between  railwavs  as  having  any 
bearing  on  the  question  of  what  is  a  reasonable 
charge  for  service  which  is  not  a  switching  serv¬ 
ice.  But,  while  discussing  this  subject  we  will 
also  point  out  that  there  can  be  no  reciprocal 
arrangement  where  the  services  performed  by 
two  or  more  roads  for  each  other  are  not 
approximately  equal.  They  are  not  equal  on 
coal.  They  are  not  equal  when  all  commodities 
are  considered.  The  preponderance  is  against 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  St.  Paul  road. 
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Ice  is  a  commodity  of  the  same  general  grade  as 
coal.  This  respondent  has  a  line  haul  on  ice,  the 
car  earnings  are  little  in  excess  of  the  fifteen 
dollar  minimum  that  makes  the  Lowry  tariff 
applicable.  Yet  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  required  this  respondent,  by  its  order, 
to  place  ice  on  the  Lowry  basis.  That  case 
presents  almost  the  identical  question  which  this 
commission  is  now  considering.  Eastern  roads, 
with  termini  in  Chicago,  notified  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  that 
they  would  require  a  larger  division  than  they 
had  been  previously  receiving  for  their  service  in 
transporting  ice  to  points  of  destination  on  our 
Chicago  terminal.  When  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  received  notice 
from  the  eastern  carriers  that  they  w'ould  there¬ 
after  demand  a  larger  division  of  the  through 
rate,  it  published  a  tariff  increasing  its  through 
rate  by  the  amount  of  their  increased  demand. 
The  Commission  held  that,  since  the  average 
earning  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Company  on  ice  shipments  were  $16.20 
per  car,  it  would  be  a  discrimination  against  ice 
if  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway- 
Company  did  not  absorb  the  charges  of  the  de¬ 
livering  road  within  the  city  of  Chicago  up  to 
the  limit  of  the  absorption  provision  of  the  Lowry 
tariff.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail¬ 
way  Company  accordingly  put  ice  on  the  Lowry 
tariff  basis  and  out  of  an  average  earning  of 
$16.00  per  car  now  absorbs  all  delivery  charges 
thereon  at  Chicago  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Lowry  tariff.” 


In  his  brief  combatting  the  contentions  of  the 
St.  Paul  Railway  as  to  the  switching  charge  in 
Chicago,  M.  F.  Gallagher,  attorney  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  makes  a  number 
of  strong  points. 

He  says,  for  example,  that  the  railroad  is  a 
common  carrier  and  as  such  its  terminals  are  open 
to  the  use  of  connecting  carriers  through  the 
rulings  of  courts  and  the  orders  of  commis¬ 
sions. 

He  says  that  the  figures  presented  to  show  why 
the  rates  should  be  advanced  are  too  old  to  be 
of  any  service,  and  that  rather  than  making  a 
plea  for  more  money,  the  railroad  should  im¬ 
prove  its  method  of  moving  cars. 

He  holds  that  the  railroad  alone  is  responsible 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  through  rates  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  place  the  blame  upon 
other  carriers,  which  it  sought  to  do. 

I-Ie  asks  that  the  through  rates  formerly  in 
effect  should  be  restored,  declaring  that  all  com¬ 
missions  have  refused  to  dissect  through  rates 
and  to  apply  higher  charges  on  one  part  of  the 
service  w-hen  previously  the  through  rates  were 
fixed  as  reasonable. 

If  the  commission  refuses  to  restore  the 
through  rates,  he  asks  that  the  switching  charges 
be  fixed  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  Rule 
23 ;  he  urges  that  so  long  as  Rule  23  is  held 
up  by  an  injunction,  for  the  commission  to  grant 
any  change  in  terminal  charges  contrary  to  those 
provided  for  in  that  rule,  would  be  to  cause  the 
injunction  to  become  perpetual. 

He  urges  that  the  proposed  change  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  switching  rates  of  the  St.  Paul  would  dis¬ 
rupt  the  switching  arrangements  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  carriers  and  shippers,  and  would  return 
the  Chicago  situation  to  a  chaotic  condition. 

Excerpts  from  Mr.  Gallagher’s  brief  are  as 
follows : 

“Effective  August  1,  1911,  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  Railroad,  *  *  *  (the  Illinois  coal  car¬ 
riers)  established  joint  through  rates  from  mines 
in  Illinois  to  fifteen  or  more  stations  and  des¬ 
tinations  on  the  rails  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway,  in  the  inner  zone  of  the 
Chicago  switching  district.  The  through  rates 
then  published  were  of  the  same  amount  as  the 
rates  of  Chicago,  plus  ten  cents  per  ton  on  any 
excess  over  60,000  pounds. 

“Early  in  November,  1912,  the  Illinois  coal 
carrying  roads  put  out  supplements  to  their  tar¬ 
iffs,  all  substantially  the  same,  effective  Decern 
ber  15,  1912,  cancelling  the  several  through 
rates  from  mines  in  Illinois  to  stations  in  the  in¬ 
ner  zone  of  the  Chicago  switching  district  on  the 
rails  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail¬ 
way. 

“As  soon  as  the  shippers  were  advised  of  the 
issuance  of  the  tariffs  application  was  made  to 
the  Interstate  Comriierce  Commission  and  to  this 
commission  to  suspend  such  cancellations.  On 
December  7,  1912,  an  order  was  entered  by  the 


The  brief  then  goes  on  to  prove  that  rates 
previously  charged  are  no  criterion  of  what  the 
rates  should  be.  As  we  understand  it,  there  has 
been  no  such  issue  raised  in  this  case  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  St.  Paul  attorneys  created  a  straw  man 
for  the  diversion  of  knocking  him  down.  The 
attorneys  make  the  point  that  the  switching  rates 
were  made  before  the  railroads  had  the  benefit 
of  government  regulation ;  they  declare  that  this 
service  was  performed  formerly  to  induce  the 
shipper  to  give  the  carrier  cross  country  or  long 
haul  business.  The  brief  declares  that  low  term¬ 
inal  charges  made  under  such  circumstances  are 
not  a  continuing  burden  upon  the  road  and  the 
withdrawal  of  those  low  rates  is  not,  by  the 
courts,  considered  a  damage  to  the  shippers  who 
built  up  their  businesses  in  expectation  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  continuance  of  those  low  rates. 

One  of  the  big  points  made  by  the  St.  Paul 
attorneys  is  that  the  terminal  of  that  road  is  pri¬ 
vate  property  and  cannot  be  used  by  other  lines 
except  with  the  consent  of  that  railroad.  A  big 
part  of  its  brief  is  taken  up  with  proof  of  that 
particular  point. 

It  might  be  pertinent  to  suggest  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  the  attorneys  of  the  St.  Paul  road 
have  confused  the  use  of  their  terminal  by  com¬ 
peting  lines  with  the  use  of  their  terminal  by 
CONNECTING  lines.  If  the  St.  Paul  terminal 
should  be  thrown  open  to  use  by  competing 
lines,  the  St.  Paul  would  be  forced  to  furnish 
terminal  facilities  for  a  competitor,  who  need 
not  go  to  the  expense  of  equipping  himself.  This, 
of  course,  is  absurd.  However,  zuhere  a  con- 


M.  F.  Gallagher,  Attorney  for  Chicago 
Coal  Men,  Contends  That  the  St.  Paul 
Cannot  Influence  Through  Rates  by  Ad¬ 
vancing  Its  Terminal  Charges. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  suspending  the 
cancellation  of  such  through  rates  until  April 
14,  1913.  Upon  the  oral  presentation  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  this  commission,  it  was  stated  by  counsel 
for  the  coal  carrying  roads  that  the  only  reason 
they  were  seeking  to  cancel  such  through  rates 
was  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  for  an  increase  in  its 
division.  It  was  stated  that  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  &  St.  Paul  was  no  longer  satisfied  with 
an  allowance  that  amounted  on  an  average  to 
$5.25  per  car,  but  was  insisting  upon  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  twenty  cents  a  ton. 

“The  evidence  here  deals  almost  entirely  with 
the  question  of  what  should  justly  and  reason¬ 
ably  be  allowed  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway  for  switching  coal  from  Galewood 
to  yards  and  industries  in  the  inner  zone.  The 
protesting  shippers  respectfully  insist  that  what¬ 
ever  allowance  is  made  to  the  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee  &  St.  Paul  under  the  order  of  this  board 
should  ultimately  be  allowed  as  a  division  of 
the  through  rate,  and  that  the  through  rates  in 
effect  prior  to  December  15,  1912,  should  be  re¬ 
stored. 

“First — Under  section  27  of  the  amendment  of 
1911  to  the  act  creating  and  governing  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  this 
board  has  power  to  restore  and  order  in  effect 
the  through  rates  from  mines  in  Illinois  to  sta¬ 
tions  and  destinations  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway,  in  the  inner  zone  of  the 
Chicago  switching  district,  and  the  power  to  deter¬ 
mine  divisions  of  such  through  rates  among  the 
interested  carriers. 

“Second— Without  regard  to  the  cost  of  switch¬ 
ing  coal  from  Galewood  to  stations  and  destina¬ 
tions  in  the  Chicago  switching  district,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  reciprocal  and  mutually  compensa¬ 
tory  character  of  switching  in  the  Chicago  dis¬ 
trict.  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
should  be  required  to  accept  the  $4  per  car 
(with  an  additional  charge  of  ten  cents  a  ton  on 
any  excess  over  60,000  pounds). 

“Third — The  rate  adjustment  embodied  in 
the  Lowrey  tariffs  specifies  that  in  all  cases 
where  the  revenue  for  the  long  haul  to  Chicago 
exceeds  $15  per  car,  then  all  the  switching 
charges  at  Chicago  should  be  covered  by  such 
rate  either  in  the  form  of  an  absorption  or  in 
the  form  of  a  published  through  rate.  The  rev¬ 
enue  on  coal  under  all  rates  now  in  effect  from 
points  in  Illinois  to  Chicago  exceeds  $15. 

“Fourth — The  movement  under  consideration, 
apart  from  the  service  under  a  through  rate,  is 


necting  line  uses  the  St.  Paul  terminal  it  is  not 
doing  so  in  lieu  of  establishing  terminals  of  its 
ozvn,  but  is  doing  so  to  complete  a  through  ship¬ 
ment.  The  St.  Paul’s  terminals  are  thrown  open 
to  connecting  roads  on  the  theory  that  to  com¬ 
plete  a  through  shipment  it  is  not  necessary  for 
each  originating  road  to  have  rails  of  its  ozuti 
into  all  parts  of  all  cities  and  into  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Evidently  the  St.  Paul  does  not 
wish  to  force  the  duplication  of  its  terminal 
facilities  by  every  other  railroad  in  Chicago,  such 
as  would  be  the  case  if  it  held  out  flatly  for  its 
own  contingent,  because  it  sums  up  as  folows : 

“We  are  willing  to  grant  the  use  of  our  termi¬ 
nals  for  the  transportation  of  foreign  coal  car.s 
from  our  Galewood  or  receiving  yards  to  the 
various  side  and  spur  tracks  to  which  they  are. 
finally  destined  for  delivery,  provided  we  can  re¬ 
ceive  for  the  service  so  to  be  performed  one 
cent  a  hundred,  with  a  minimum  of  60,000 
pounds, which  is  the  rate  it  receives  for  similar 
service  on  other  foreign  cars.” 

In  conclusion,  the  brief  declares: 

“This  respondent  is  not  obliged  under  the  lav; 
to  unwillingly  yield  the  use  of  its  terminals  to 
the  service  of  other  roads  for  the  purpose  of 
making  deliveries  of  their  line  haul  cars  in  which 
line  haul  this  respondent  does  not  participate. 
If  it  does  so  voluntarily,  it  is  entitled  to  charge 
reasonably  for  the  service  it  affords.  In  this 
case  it  is  willing  to  voluntarily  perform  the  serv¬ 
ice  and  to  do  it  for  even  less  compensation  than 
it  is  lawfully  entitled  to  do,  namely,  for  twenty 
cents  a  ton.” 

Through  Rates. 

‘connecting  line  switching’  as  defined  in  rule  23 
and  many  decisions  of  the  board. 

“Fifth — Especially  as  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway  filed  in  the  United  States 
court  at  Chicago  a  proceeding  for  injunction 
against  the  enforcement  of  Rule  23,  still  pending 
and  undetermined,  this  board  should  not  by  any 
order  lend  its  sanction  to  switching  charges  in 
excess  of  the  maxima  embodied  in  Rule  23,  thus 
abandoning  that  rule,  and  making  a  perpetual 
injunction  against  its  enforcement  a  matter  of 
course. 

“Sixth — In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  over  thirty 
years  this  carrier  has  received  $5.25  per  car  and 
less  for  this  switching  service,  manifestly  a  very 
heavy  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  it  to  maintain 
the  proposed  advance. 

“The  long  and  arduous  negotiations  which 
preceded  the  execution  of  the  contract  of  May 
2,  1910,  are  now  familiar  to  all.  That  contract, 
made  by  nineteen  railroads  with  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  Illinois  Manufacturers’ 
Association  and  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  rate  to  Chicago  should  apply 
on  all  carload  traffic  in  and  out  of  the  Chicago 
switching  district.  The  only  exception  was  that 
the  rate  to  Chicago  would  not  apply  where  the 
revenue  from  the  long  haul  fell  short  of  $15  per 
car. 

“It  should  be  pointed  out  distinctly  that  the 
rate  to  Chicago  was  to  apply  on  all  carload  traf¬ 
fic.  But  when  it  came  to  provide  for  the  divi¬ 
sions  to  be  received  by  the  delivering  carrier.s 
in  Chicago,  the  contract  provided  that  on  all 
traffic  other  than  coal  and  grain  the  delivering 
or  switching  charge  should  not  exceed  one  cent 
per  hundred  pounds.  Note  that  the  divisions  to 
be  allowed  in  coal  were  excepted  from  the  con¬ 
tract,  but  not  the  application  of  the  Chicago  rate 
on  coal  to  all  parts  of  Chicago. 

“The  Illinois  coal  carrying  roads  were  not  par¬ 
ties  to  the  contract  of  May  2,  1910.  An  effort 
was  made  to  bring  them  within  the  reciprocal 
adjustment.  At  this  time,  and  about  July  1,  1911, 
the  Chicago,  Alilwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  and 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  who  were 
parties  to  the  agreement  of  May  2,  1910,  served 
notice  upon  the  Illinois  coal  carrying  roads  that 
under  the  reciprocal  switching  tariff  then  about 
to  go  into  effect,  they  would  demand  for  the 
switching  of  coal  and  coke  from  connecting 
lines  twenty  cents  a  ton.  Note  that  at  this 
time  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
made  the  same  demand  for  the  larger  division  on 
coal  and  coke,  which  it  is  now  seeking  to  have 
this  commission  establish. 

“The  Illinois  coal  carrying  roads  and  the  coal 
operators  protested  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  to  this  board  against  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Lowrey  tariffs  until  the  matter 
of  the  division  or  switching  charges  on  coal  and 
coke  were  settled.  Then,  .on  or  about  July  17i 
1911,  during  hearings  before  this  board,  divisions 
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on  coke  and  coal  were  adjusted  between  the  Illi¬ 
nois  coal  carrying  roads  and  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  that  carrier  then  reced¬ 
ed  from  its  demand  for  a  division  of  twenty  cents 
a  ton. 

“After  an  adjustment  the  reciprocal  switching 
tariffs  were  allowed  to  go  into  effect,  and  as  an 
essential  part  and  condition  of  the  adjustment 
the  through  rates  on  coal  and  coke  to  the  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail¬ 
way  were  filed  with  this  board.  This  adjustment 
does  not  rest  in  parol,  but  was  written  and  for¬ 
mal.  Note  particularly  the  communication  from 
Mr.  Marvin  Hughitt,  Jr.,  of  August  5,  1911.  He 
states  that  it  is  the  understanding  that  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  switching  charges  was  a  reciprocal 
arrangement,  and  ‘any  departure  from  the  out¬ 
lined  policy  will  have  the  effect,  of  course,  of 
:ancelling  the  reciprocal  part  of  the  arrange- 
nent.’ 

“As  Mr.  Barlow  has  testified,  the  St.  Paul 
Railroad  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  adjust- 
nent.  All  of  the  figures  of  alleged  cost  of 
switching  here  introduced  in  evidence  were  pre¬ 
pared  in  1908,  and  were  therefore  fully  known 
:o  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
,vhen  it  entered  into  this  rate  adjustment. 

■‘For  this  board  to  lend  its  sanction  to  a  dis- 
uption  of  the  through  rates  on  coal,  and  to 
superadd  to  the  Chicago  rate  on  coal  a  switching 
•harge  for  delivery  on  the  north  side  of  Chi¬ 
sago,  cancels  the  reciprocal  part  of  the  terminal 
■ate  adjustment. 

“There  are  twenty-seven  carriers  whose  rails 
■xtend  out  of  the  Chicago  district.  There  are 
ibout  forty  carriers  performing  terminal  service 
n  the  Chicago  district.  On  no  two  carriers,  it 
s  safe  to  say,  were  the  rates  locally  within  the 
Chicago  district  the  same,  and  in  order  for  a 
hipper  to  know  whether  or  not  he  could  apply 
he  flat  Chicago  rate  from  his  particular  siding 
)ver  any  trunk  line,  or  if  he  wanted  to  knov/ 
n  respect  to  all  of  the  trunk  lines,  he  had  to 
xamine  the  absorption  tariffs  of  the  twenty- 
even  trunk  lines,  and  if  any  shipper  wanted  to 
:now  what  the  conditions  were  with  respect  to 
he  absorptions  by  the  twenty-seven  trunk  lines, 
a  respect  to  the  deliveries  in  the  Chicago  district 
y  the  forty  terminal  carriers,  then  the  shipper 
ad  to  examine  twenty-seven  times  forty  tariffs 
a  order  to  ascertain  the  rate  situation.  The  lo- 
al  charges  in  the  Chicago  district  were  con- 
tantly  shifting.  The  absorptions  by  the  trunk 
nes  were  constantly  changing.  The  result  was 
haos. 

“The  adjustment  of  August  1,  1911,  aimed  to 
ut  this  entire  situation  upon  a  foundation  of 
niformity,  certainty  and  reasonableness,  the  rate 
3  Chicago  applying  to  all  parts  of  Chicago  upon 
basis  of  reciprocal  and  mutually  compensatory 
ervice.” 

Mr.  Gallagher  then  reasoned  out  the  question : 
Vhat  is  a  fair  rate? 

“Consider  the  terminal  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
aukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway :  It  is  used  in  the 
istribution  of  the  vast  amount  of  freight  where 
lat  carrier  enjoys  the  long  haul  outbound  and 
ibound ;  it  is  used  for  through  and  suburban 
assenger  traffic;  it  is  used  for  moving  a  vast 
umber  of  cars  that  are  loaded  on  the  rails 
>r  this  carrier  either  for  long  haul  over  the 
/stem  or  for  long  hauls  over  connecting  lines. 

;  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  determine  with 
ay  degree  of  accuracy  tthe  actual  cost  of  hau¬ 
ling  the  traffic  here  involved. 

“Ihe  figures  here  presented  show  operations 
f  four  years  or  more  ago.  Will  this  commis- 
on  conclusively  presume  that  this  railroad  has 
itroduced  no  economy,  has  in  no  wise  reduced 
le  expenses  of  handling  this  traffic  in  its  Chi- 
igo  terminal? 

“It  will  not  be  supposed  that  at  the  present 
me  the  cost  of  moving  this  traffic  is  the  same 
i  it  was  in  1908.  The  traffic  has  increased,  ac- 
irding  to  Mr.  Cooper,  twenty-five  per  cent.  Ac- 
arding  to  the  economic  law  of  decreasing  cos^s 
)  directly  applicable  to  railroad  operations,  it 
list  be  presumed  that  the  cost  per  unit  has  cor- 
‘spondingly  decreased.  Is  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
3se  that  the  movement  of  cars  requires  exactly 
le  same  time,  the  same  number  of  movements, 
'.e  same  number  of  men,  handled  in  train  loads 
le  same  way,  involving  in  every  respect  precise- 
the  same  service  now  as  in  1908? 

‘The  figures  submitted  furnish  no  basis,  in 
for  determining  the  cost  of  this  service. 

You  will  notice  that  in  arriving  at  the  aver- 
ije  cost  for  switching  a  loaded  car  from  and 
■turning  an  empty  to  the  connecting  line  from 
hich  It  came,  one  of  the  longest  possible  hauls 
iis  been  selected.  The  average  cost  per  car  of 
ivitching  from  Galewood  yard  to  North  Edge- 
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water  and  back  to  Galewood  yard  is  no  evidence 
of  the  average  cost  per  car  for  switching  all  cars. 

“The  per  diem  charge  should  not  be  consid¬ 
ered.  The  per  diem  is  reciprocal  and  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  mutually  compensatory.  Examine  the 
annual  report  for  1912  of  this  carrier  introduced 
in  evidence.  At  the  foot  of  the  first  page  you  will 
find  that  under  the  item,  ‘Hire  of  Equipment,' 
which  is  the  per  diem  account,  the  report  says : 

“  ‘Of  this  amount,  $721,145.30  was  paid  to  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  Railway 
Company  for  use  of  its  equipment,  and  $482.- 
538.28  was  paid  for  use  of  private  refrigerator, 
fruit  and  other  special  cars. 

“So  far  as  switching  in  the  Chicago  terminal 
is  concerned,  it  will  not  be  assumed  that  the  per 
diem  account  is  not  reciprocal  and  mutually 
compensatory. 

“The  switching  service  is  charged  about  $4  per 
car  on  the  theory  that  the  value  of  the  entire 
property  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  is  $450,000,000.  Is  the  evidence  as  to  the 
value  a  bit  exaggerated?  In  the  annual  report 
for  1912  a  statement  is  made  of  the  assets  of 
the  company.  Under  the  item,  ‘Property  In¬ 
vestment,  Road  and  Equipment,’  which  includes 
the  railroad  property  on  June  30,  1912,  as  there¬ 
fore  constructed,  renewed,  extended  and 
equipped,  the  value  is  given  as  $301,592,893.65.  A 
difference  of  about  $150,000,000.  In  the  report  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  handed 
down  on  February  22,  1911,  in  what  is  known  as 
the  ‘Western  Rate  Advance  Case,’  you  will  find 
the  commission  there  sets  forth  a  table  of  values 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
as  a  basis  of  calculating  a  fair  return.  The 
total  estimated  cost  of  reproduction  there  given 
is  $293,318,963.02,  a  difference  of  about  $156,- 
000,000. 

“The  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  was  certainly 
a  lean  year.  During  that  year  this  carrier  paid 
out  for  interest  on  bonds,  $8,494,528.74.  and, 
after  paying  this  interest  on  bonds,  showed  a  net 
corporate  income  of  $9,930,446.04.  Add  together 
this  interest  paid  out  on  bonds,  and  the  net  cor¬ 
porate  income,  and  you  have  $18,424,974.78.  This 
is  $424,974.78  more  than  six  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  road  and  equipment  on  June  30 
1912,  as  reported  to  the  stockholders. 

“Having  earned  over  six  oer  cent  during  an 
extremely  lean  year,  what  will  be  the  return  dur¬ 
ing  the  prosperous  year  now  in  progress?  Pub- 
ished  reports  show  that  this  carrier  has  now  an 
appropriated  surplus  in  excess  of  $60,000,000. 

“The  annual  report  shows  that  this  carrier  has 
advanced  to  other  lines  controlled  by  it  $48,457,- 
494.19.  It  appears  that  during  the  year  of  1911 
this  carrier  had  under  construction  158  miles  of 
second  tracking  in  Iowa,  and  165  miles  in  Da¬ 
kota.  Is  the  expense  of  this  construction  de¬ 
frayed  out  of  earnings?  It  appears  so  from 
page  33  of  the  report.  There  is  no  question 
in  this  case  of  jeopardizing  a  fair  return. 

_  “Averaging  the  distance  of  hauls,  we  find  that 
six  miles  is  practically  correct.  For  this  move¬ 
ment  an  average  of  seven  days,  it  is  claimed,  is 
required. 

“Is  this  length  of  time  necessary?  Has  this 
carrier  made  an  effort  to  minimize  the  time? 
Many  railroad  authorities  say  that  there  is  no 
actual  shortage  of  cars,  and  that  apparent  short¬ 
ages  are  due  to_  unnecessary  delays  in  the  use  of 
equipment.  Will  this  commission  give  its  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  apparently  long  terminal  delays  here 
shown?  Higher  switching  charges  in  great  ter¬ 
minals  should  not  be  allowed  until  this  and  other 
commissions  are  satisfied  that  carriers  are  inter¬ 
changing  cars  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and 
that  all  proper  measures  have  been  taken  to  min¬ 
imize  the  time  and  the  difficulties  and  the  cost. 

“For  over  thirty  years  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  has  performed  this  switching  service 
for  lower  charges  than  those  fixed  by  the  order 
of  this  commission  and  now  in  effect.  An  ad¬ 
vance  to  twenty  cents  a  ton  would  mean  an  av¬ 
erage  revenue  per  car  of  $8..50.  Clearly  the  bur¬ 
den  is  upon  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  to  show  that  a  rate  so  much  higher  than 
has  ever  before  been  charged  for  the  same  serv¬ 
ice  is  without  question  just  and  reasonable. 

“It  is  well  established  that  coal,  being  a  low 
grade  commodity,  furnishing  an  enormous  vol¬ 
ume  of  traffic,  and  being  a  commodity  the  con- 
suniption  of  which  by  industries  produces  further 
business  for  the  carrier,  should  receive  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  upon  a  low  basis. 

“This  record  shows  that  all  of  the  railroads 
in  Chicago  are  at  the  present  time  switching  coal 
to  points  in  the  inner  zone  of  the  Chicago  switch¬ 
ing  district  for  practically  $4  per  car,  or  less. 
Is  it  to  be  presumed  that  this  service  is  uni¬ 
versally  performed  at  a  loss?’’ 


Mr.  Gallagher  here  showed  that  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway  charged  for  switching  coal 
$4  per  car  and  apparently  lost  no  money.  He  said 
that  the  St.  Paul  should  do  as  well,  the  roads 
b'ing  side  by  side  and  their  conditions  being 
identical.  Continuing,  he  said  : 

“All  of  the  coal  carrying  roads,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  apply 
the  Chicago  rate  to  stations  in  the  inner  and 
outer  zones  of  the  Chicago  switching  district. 
No  facts,  conditions  or  circumstances  appear 
which  justify  the  publication  of  through  rates 
from  mines  in  Illinois  to  stations  on  the  Chicagfi 
switching  district,  and  exclude  stations  on  the 
terminal  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway.’’ 

Answering  the  St.  Paul’s  contention  that  its 
terminal  is  private  property,  Mr.  Gallagher  says: 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chicago,  Miwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  as  a  common  carrier,  to  receive,  trans¬ 
port  and  deliver  to  consignee  or  connecting  lines 
any  cars  of  proper  gauge  and  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion,  tendered  by _  connecting  lines,  and  to  do  so 
without  discrimination  and  for  reasonable 
charges. 

“It  is  claimed  that  this  switching  service  is 
voluntary  and  not  obligatory.  Evidently  this  is 
an  attack  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commis¬ 
sion.  If  the  service  is  not  obligatory,  shippers, 
courts  and  commission  are  helpless. 

“Let  iis  examine  the  nature  aand  necessity  of 
the  service  which  it  is  claimed  this  common  car¬ 
rier  may  so  imperially  decline :  Galewood,  where 
the  Belt  Railroad  joins  the  St.  Paul  is  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  Division  street  yard,  and 
about  ten  miles  from  Edgewater.  The  tracks 
are  lined  with  industries  and  coal  yards.  The 
only  way  for  many  of  these  plants  and  coal  yards 
to  get  coal  is  for  the  St.  Paul  Railroad  to  take 
the  cars  from  the  Belt  Railroad  at  Galewood  and 
switch  same  to  destination.  The  St.  Paul  Rail¬ 
road  holds  itself  out  as  a  switching  road  by  filing 
a  switching  tariff,  and  maintaining  a  reciprocal 
arrangement  with  other  railroads.  The  service, 
therefore,  for  many  years  has  been  an  essential 
part  of  the  duty  and  calling  and  obligation  of  the 
St.  Paul  Railroad  as  a  common  carrier. 

“Relying  upon  the  St.  Paul  Railroad  switching 
services,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested 
in  coal  yards  and  factories  and  elevators  and 
warehouses  on  its  rails.  Has  that  common  car¬ 
rier  now  the  power  to  destroy  this  property  and 
ruin  this  business? 

“What  is  essentially  involved  in  this  contro¬ 
versy  are  joint  through  rates  from  the  mines  to 
the  various  coal  yards  and  industries  on  the 
terminal  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway.  There  is  an  attempt  to  disrupt  such 
through  rates,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  a  car¬ 
rier  that  merely  performs  a  delivering  or  acces¬ 
sorial  service  is  entitled  to  more  compensation. 
When  this  board  adjusted  coal  rates  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1910,  it  considered  terminal  expenses  as  one 
element.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  uniformly_  refused  to  dissect  through  rates, 
and  to  determine  as  to  whether  each  carrier  par¬ 
ticipating  in  such  through  rates  is  being  amply 
compensated  by  its  division. 

“In  the  recent  Louisville  &  Nashville  coal  rate 
case,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says : 

“  ‘But  throughout  this  case  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  treats  the  movement  up  to 
Middlesboro  as  a  purely  accessorial  service.  Its 
theory  is  that  because  an  expense  is  incurred 
in  hauling  the  traffic  as  far  as  Middlesboro  it  is 
entitled  at  least  to  the  Middlesboro  rate  plus 
the  additional  expense,  if  not  to  some  profit  for 
the  extra  service.  If  in  making  rates  a  through 
route  is  to  be  divided  into  divisions  and 
these  divisions  subdivided  into  sections,  why 
should  not  the  separation  continue  until  the  road 
is  dissected  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  sta¬ 
tions,  or  miles,  or  even  feet  of  track?’ 

“Applying  this  sound  and  salutary  rule  to  the 
present  controversy,  we  submit  that  whatever  al¬ 
lowance  is  made  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &• 
St.  Paul  Railway  should  be  ultimately  fixed  as  a 
division  of  the  through  rates  in  effect  prior  to 
December  15,  1912. 

“We  respectfully  submit  that  the  advance  con¬ 
tended  for  should  be  disallowed;  that  the  through 
rates  in  effect  from  Illinois  mines  prior  to  Dec. 
15,  1912,  should  be  restored,  and  the  carriers 
ordered  to  operate  thereunder  upon  the  same 
divisions  as  existed  prior  to  the  cancellation  of 
the  rates. 

“If  this  commission  should  not  see  fit  to  re¬ 
store  such  through  rates,  then  we  submit  that 
the  switching  charges  on  coal  of  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  to  points  in  the 
switching  district  of  Chicago  should  be  fixed  with¬ 
in  the  maxima  embodied  in  Rule  23.’’ 
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The  Pocket  of  the  Metropolitan  Coal  Company. 


The  Metropolitan  Pocket  With  Power  House  in  Foreground. 


Metropolitan  Coal  Company  an  Efficient  Concern. 


“There  are  two  ways  to  grow  in  business — 
use  the  profit  on  small  sales  to  buy  more  stock 
to  sell  at  a  profit  to  get  more  money  to  buy 
more  stock,  etc.,  and  to  consolidate  with  some 
other  concern.  If  your  business  does  not  yield 
a  profit  you  have  only  one  way — to  consoli¬ 
date  with  some  other  fellow.  Growth  is,  of 
course,  a  means  of  reaching  bigness.  But, 
bigness  is  not  essentially  success.  Success  in 
business  is  profit  and  greater  profit  comes  with 
bigness  only  when  superfluous  expenses  and 
duplicate  operations  are  eliminated.  That  is, 
unless  the  big  company  is  economically  op¬ 
erated  it  is  not  a  success  because  it  does  not 
make  the  best  use  of  its  natural  advantages.’’ 

This  statement  was  made  by  a  veteran  in 
the  coal  business.  He  was  pointing  out  the 
inherent  weakness  in  the  trade — that  it  seldom 
produces  enough  profit  to  enable  a  concern  to 
grow.  For  that  reason  most  big  coal  compa¬ 
nies  are  consolidations. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  consolidation,  when  properly  managed 
to  get  the  benefit  of  bigness,  is  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Coal  Company  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
This  company  was  incorporated  in  1898  and 
was  organized  by  the  election  of  Edward  Ham¬ 
lin  as  president;  Winthrop  C.  Winslow,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  and  George 
P.  Hamlin,  secretary  and  treasurer.  It  was 
a  merger  of  L.  G.  Burnham  &  Co.,  H.  G. 
Jordon  &  Co.,  C.  A.  Campbell  &  Co.,  E.  S. 
Hamlin  &  Co.,  and  George  W.  Winslow  &  Co. 
There  are  also  several  subsidiary  companies 
operating  in  the  outlying  districts.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  eleven  wharves,  all  of  which  are 
equipped  with  pockets  and  four  railroad  yards, 
two  of  which  have  pockets.  In  Greater  Bos¬ 
ton.  there  are  thirty-two  branch  offices,  lo¬ 
cated  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

All  coal  for  domestic  use  is  delivered  from 
the  nearest  pocket. 

This  company  does  a  very  extensive  busi¬ 
ness  in  bunkering  ships.  When  a  ship  is  too 


By  Traveler: 

(Of  tlie  Editorial  Staff  of  The  Black  Diamond.) 

It  Gets  a  Big  Tonnage  by  Combining  Re¬ 
tail  Yards  and  Then  Gets  Economy  of 
Operation  by  the  Use  of  Mechanical  Ap¬ 
pliances — Details  of  Its  Plants. 


The  Reclaiming  Tower. 


large  to  enter  the  slip  and  load  at  the  pocket, 
the  coal  is  taken  out  to  it  on  barges  and  light¬ 
ers. 

The  largest  pocket  operated  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Coal  Company  is  located  in  Chelsea, 
a  centrally  located  suburb.  It  was  built  under 
the  supervision  of  Monks  &  Johnson,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  the  architects  and  engineers. 
It  was  finished  early  in  the  year  1913. _  This 
pocket  has  a  storage  capacity  under  cover  of 
12,000  tons,  and  an  out-door  storage  capacity 
of  9,000  tons;  the  latter  is  reserved  for  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal.  This  yard  covers  an  area  of  five 
acres,  and  there  are  five  acres  more  available 
for  future  use,  should  a  further  concentration 
of  yards  come,  or  should  an  increase  in  the 
business  done,  require  it.  The  unloading 
trestle  is  300  feet  long;  the  length  can  be  in¬ 
creased  to  000  feet  when  necessary.  It  was 
designed  to  carry  three  ton  cars. 

The  three  unloading  towers  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  2,700  to  3,000  tons;  this  means  an 
approximate  capacity  of  100  tons  an  hour  fo.'" 
each  tower.  These  are  operated  by  steam 
supplied  from  the  power  house.  The  cable 
cars  run  directly  under  the  towers  and  are 
loaded  from  the  hoppers  on  each  tower. 
These  two-ton  cars  are  operated  by  a  100- 
horsepower  motor  and  cable  machine  in  the 
motor  which  is  placed  immediately  under  the 
cable  track  on  the  lower  trestle. 

The  boat  loading  slip  is  130  by  forty-six 
feet  and  is  equipped  with  trestle,  hoppers  and 
zig-zag  chutes  for  lowering  coal  into  boats 
from  which  it  may  be  drawn  at  four  different 
levels  by  lift  chutes. 

Boats  may  be  load^'d  l:>y  cable  cars  on  the 
tower  trestle  which  dump  into  two  hoppers, 
or  by  a  shuttle  cable  car,  of  three  t'>ns  capac¬ 
ity,  which  is  hung  on  the  under  flange  of  an 
I-beam  and  runs  from  under  a  storage  pocket 
of  300  tons  capacity,  up  and  over  two  hoppers 
on  either  side  of  slip.  A  35-horsepower  motor 


Five-Ton  Truck  and  Five-Ton  Trailer. 


Engine  Used  for  Charging  the  Auto  Trucks. 
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The  Trestle  and  Hopper  Used  for  Bunkering  Ships. 


The  Metropolitan  Unloading  Tower  and  Trestle. 


luns  the  shuttle  car,  and  is  housed  with,  tlie 
cable  machinery. 

The  pocket  is  built  of  wood  on  piles  driven 
down  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet.  The  foun¬ 
dation  footing-  is  concrete.  The  size  is  20‘* 
by  118  feet  six  inches,  and  is  divided  into 
five  bins  and  four  ground  storage  bins  of  .S(iO 
ton  capacity  each  to  be  used  for  the  kind  of 
coal  most  desired.  The  pocket  bins  are 
twenty-one  feet  deep  and  the  coal  is  allowed 
to  drop  into  them  from  the  cable  cars.  In 
the  ground  storage  bins,  the  zig-zag  lowering 
chutes  are  used  because  there  the  unbroken 
drop  would  be  thirty-six  feet  to  the  bottom. 
The  floor  is  fifteen  feet  eight  inches  above 
.ground  and  the  driveways  are  twelve  feet  wide 
ill  the  clear,  and  fourteen  feet  and  four  inches 
high  in  the  clear. 

The  dust  boxes  are  eight  feet  wide  running 
the  full  length  of  the  pocket  on  each  side  of 
the  driveways.  An  opening  of  four  feet  is 
left  at  the  top  of  the  boxes  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  their  filling  up  so  that  the  ac- 
cummulated  dust  would  pile  up  to  the  bottom 
of  screens. 

The  cable  car  tracks  are  looped  to  give  five 
tracks  running  lengthwise  of  the  pocket 
twenty-four  feet  on  centers  and  one  across  the 
-'Outh  end.  The  screenings  are  dumped  in  a 
concrete  pit  and  hopper  and  from  that  point 
are  carried  by  a  bucket  conveyor  to  the  power 
rotary  screen  in  the  screening  tower — forty- 
five  feet  by  eight  feet  by  twenty-three  inches — 
which  is  located  in  northwest  corner  of  the 
locket.  When  screened,  the  coal  is  distributed 
into  an  egg  bin  of  175-ton  capacity,  pea  175 
tons,  and  dust  29(7  tons.  The  screen  is  op¬ 
rated  by  7'4-horsepower  motor. 

The  roof  opens  on  the  sides  and  is  cov- 
■red  with  tar  and  gravel  roofing.  The  side 
loards  of  the  pocket  are  covered  with  cor- 
ugated  asbestos  as  protection  against  fire, 
rirere  is  a  covered  platform  at  the  end  for 
lagging  coal. 

The  brick  power  house  is  fifty-two  feet  eight 
nches  by  forty-one  feet  six  inches  and  con- 
ains  two  15()-horsepower  return  tubular  boil- 
■rs.  There  is  room  left  for  the  installation 
if  an  additional  boiler.  The  coal  for  feeding 
he  boilers  is  dumped  into  a  hopper  from  the 
able  cars,  and  passes  through  a  chute  into 
he  boiler  house. 

There  is  a  trestle,  served  by  cable  road  in- 
lependent  from  one  serving  pocket,  which 
akes  the  bituminous  coal  to  the  storage  yard 
■iliere  is  a  capacity  of  9,000  tons.  In  this 
ard  is  built  a  reinforced  concrete  tunnel  sev- 
nty-three  feet  long  with  two  driveways  eleven 
eet  clear  under  beams,  and  ten  feet  wide, 
■he  beams  tire  twenty-eight  inches  deep. 

Micsc  driveways  are  equipped  with  chutes 
or  loading  teams  by  gravity.  When  a  large 
IJiantity  of  coal  is  stored,  the  tunnel  is  com- 
'letely  covered  except  at  the  entrances  ail’d 
xits.  Just  over  the  tunnel  is  built  a  rcclaim- 
tig  tower  which  is  used  for  placing  coal  on 
Op  of  the  tunnel  and  for  loading  cable  cars 
0  be  discharged  into  the  boat  loading  hop- 
ers  or  for  filling  the  shuttle  storage  pocket. 
lAwever,  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  cable 
ystem  while  hard  coal  is  being  unloaded  from 
oats. 

There  is  a  much  larger  storage  for  bitumi¬ 


nous  coal  at  the  company’s  wharf  at  No.  054 
■Summer  street,  .South  Boston. 

Another  interesting  pocket  of  the  Metro- 
oolitan  Coal  Company  is  located  in  North 
Cambridge  on  the  Boston  &  Main  Railroad 
and  was  built  for  it  in  1909  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Adolph  Suck,  Hvde  Park,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  architect  and  engineer.  It  is  of 
reinforced  concrete  construction  and  has  a 
capacity  of  5, ()()(>  tons.  Mr.  Suck  claims  this 
to  be  the  third  reinforced  concrete  pocket 
built  in  the  United  States. 

The  building  sets  on  what  is  known  as 
spread  footings  which  are  ten  feet  square  at 
the  bottom.  While  the  building  was  being- 
erected,  quick  sand  was  struck  at  one  of  the 
piers.  The  difficulty  was  overcome  by  con¬ 
necting  the  two  pier  footings,  making  a  very 
wide  footing.  This  could  not  have  been  done 
with  ai-iy  material  but  concrete  without  very 
great  difficulty  and  additional  expense.  The 
foundations  are  set  about  seven  feet  below 
grade,  but  where  the  quick  sand  was  struck 
the  footing  went  down  twenty-two  feet. 
There  are  twenty-eight  columns,  spaced  seven¬ 
teen  feet  one  way  and  eighteen  feet  the  other. 
The  driveways  are  eleven  feet  in  the  clear. 
The  girders  are  twenty-four  by  fifty-two 
inches  running  crossways  of  the  building. 

One  end  of  the  pocket  forms  a  sei-ni-circle. 
The  walls  are  six  inches  thick  at  the  bottom 
and  four  at  the  top.  Top  caps  are  twenty-five 


feet  above  the  floor  level.  The  walls  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  reinforced  concrete  buttresses  run¬ 
ning  the  full  height  of  the  building  and  the 
outside  and  interior  buttresses  are  self  sup¬ 
porting.  the  only  ties  being  at  the  top  and 
floor  level. 

The  coal  is  discharged  into  a  track  hopper 
and  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the  building  by 
;‘V”  bucket  elevators,  where  it  it  delivered 
into  two  bins  by  Robbins  belt  conveyors 
twenty-four  inches  wide.  The  machinery  was 
furnished  and  installed  by  the  Robbins  Belt 
Conveying  Company  of  New  York. 

In  March,  1911,  the  Metropolitan  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  purchased  from  The  Eldridge  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  No.  178  Devonshire  street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  its  first  five-ton,  couple-gear, 
four-wheel-drive  electric  truck,  built  by  the 
Couple-Gear  Freight  Wheel  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Mr.  Eldridge  developed  the  idea  of  using 
front  wheel  drive,  with  couple-gear  wheel. 
The  rear  wheels  are  the  regular  wagon  wheels. 
These  are  built  from  specifications  by  the  Eld¬ 
ridge  Manufacturing  Company.  Since  the 
original  purchase,  the  Metropolitan  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  has  bought  si.x  more  front  wheel  drive 
five-ton  trucks  delivered  at  different  dates  dur¬ 
ing  1912.  The  officials  are  entirely  pleased 
with  the  results  obtained  and  claim  that  it  is 
the  most  practical  truck  for  short  hauls  in 
(Concluded  on  page  32.) 


The  Metropolitan’s  North  Cambridge  Concrete  Pocket. 
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How  Auto  Trucks  Get  Rid  of  Their  Loads. 


Recently  we  had  a  season  of  automobile  shows. 
Formerly  pleasure  cars  took  the  attention  of  the 
public  almost  exclusively  and  auto  trucks  were 
either  not  shown  or  occupied  a  small  and  incon¬ 
spicuous  space.  Lately  the  pleasure  cars  take  the 
first  week  of  the  exhibit  and  the  trucks  occupy  the 
same  space  for  the  second  week.  This  means 
that  the  trucks  are  now  a  fixed  part  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  life  and  are  developed  to  a  point  where 
they  can  be  put  alongside  one  another  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  criticism. 

Coal  trucks  are  relatively  new.  Still  the  makers 
of  them  have  gone  far  enough  into  the  subject 
to  know  that  dumping  the  coal  or  getting_  rid  of 
the  load  is  the  main  thing.  Devices  which  ac¬ 
complish  this  are  numerous  and  interesting.  We 
have  selected  the  leading  features  of  a  few  of 
these  cars,  which  are  here  described : 


Packard  Three-Ton  Trucks. 

Twenty  coal  companies  are  doing  all  or  part 
of  their  hauling  with  Packard  three-ton  trucks. 
All  of  the  concerns  from  which  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  been  able  to  secure  accurate  data  report 
reduction  in  delivery  costs,  as  well  as  increased 
efficiency. 

A  special  body  adopted  by  Jagels  &  Beilis  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  provides  for  delivery  in  one- 
ton  lots  and  also  complies  with  the  city  ordi¬ 
nance  which  will  not  permit  trucks  to  back  up  to 


The  Packard  Three-Ton. 


the  sidewalk.  This  body  was  built  by  the  Thomas 
Wright  Company  of  Jersey  City.  It  holds  three 
tons  and  is  divided  into  three  compartments. 
One  of  these  may  be  subdivided  to  take  care  of 
half-ton  orders.  It  is  loaded  from  a  chute  in 
about  three  minutes.  In  unloading,  it  takes  five 
minutes  to  raise  the  body,  five  minutes  to 
scavenge  through  a  chute  at  the  side  and  one 
minute  to  lower  the  body  back  in  place. 

The  F.  H.  &  A.  H.  Chappell  Company  of  New 
London,  Conn.,  is  using  another  type  of  dump 
body  built  by  the  Thomas  Wright  Company  of 
Jersey  City.  It  has  a  level  floor  and  is  equipped 
for  dumping  at  the  end  or  side.  When  the  side 
chute  is  used  it  'is  necessary  to  shovel  some  of 
the  coal,  but  very  little  shoveling  is  called  for 
when  the  load  is  dumped  from  the  rear.  There 
are  partitions  which  when  not  in  use  fit  into  a 
compartment  in  the  front  of  the  body. 


White  Power-Driven  Dumps. 

The  power  driven  dumping  mechanism  on  the 
White  heavy  service  dump  truck  consists  of  a 
power  dump  screw  operated  by  a  chain  from  a 
pow'er  transmission.  This  power  transmission  is 
made  by  extending  the  main  shaft  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  ;  on  this  extended  main  shaft  which  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  universal  joint  connecting  it  with 


The  White  Truck. 

the  drive-shaft,  is  placed  a  loose  running  sprocket 
wheel  for  driving  the  chain  running  to  the  dump 
screw.  The  main  shaft  may  revolve  without  turn¬ 
ing  the  sprocket  or  universal. 

Between  the  sprocket  and  universal  is  a  posi- 


Dumping  Mechanism  Is  the  Main  Thing 
Where  Coal  Is  to  Be  Unloaded  Quickly — 
Various  Types  of  Cars  Are  Described. 


tive  steel  clutch  wdiich  revolves  with  the  main 
shaft  and  can  be  shifted  back  and  forth  upon  it. 
Thus,  by  operating  a  lever  at  the  side  of  the 
driver,  the  positive  steel  clutch  can  be  thrown  into 
mesh  with  the  universal  joint  and  so  drive  the 
truck,  or  it  can  be  shifted  forward  to  engage  the 
sprocket  and  release  the  universal;  when  the 
universal  is  released  and  the  sprocket  engaged, 
the  power  is  transmitted  to  the  dumping  mechan¬ 
ism. 

After  the  positive  clutch  is  enmeshed  with  the 
sprocket  driving  the  dump  screw,  the  action  of 
the  dumping  mechanism  is  then  controlled  by  the 
regular  clutch  and  the  change-gear  lever,  which 
in  the  regular  way  are  used  for  running  the  truck. 

The  power  transmission  is  entirely  enclosed  in 
the  transmission  case,  which  is  divided  into  two 
compartments;  the  lorward  compartment  contains 
the  regular  transmission  gears — the  rear  com¬ 
partment  contains  the  sprocket,  clutch  and  uni¬ 
versal. 

The  driver  can  dump  the  load  in  twenty  sec¬ 
onds  without  leaving  his  seat.. 


The  Mack  Truck. 

The  Alack  truck  is  equipped  with  power 
dumping  device  that  enables  the  driver  to 
dump  his  load  without  leaving  his  seat.  This 
device  automatically  unlocks  the  tailboard  and 
after  the  load  has  been  dumped,  the  body  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  chassis  frame  by  power  which 
also  locks  the  tail  gate.  With  proper  loading 
facilities  this  automatic  dump  truck  may  be 
kept  in  constant  motion  where  there  is  suffici¬ 
ent  work  for  it. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  made  from 
a  photograph  of  the  City  Fuel  Company’s 
trucks.  These  bodies  are  affixed  to  the  chassis, 
and  are  not  provided  with  dumping  mechanism. 
The  body  has  two  chutes  on  each  side,  also 
one  chute  in  bottom,  and  is  provided  with  re¬ 
movable  tail  board.  These  trucks  are  of  five-ton 
capacity. 

The  Mack  hoisting  device  is  mounted  on  spe¬ 
cial  braces  fitted  to  the  back  of  the  cab,  and  the 


The  Mack  Truck. 


mechanism  is  operated  by  means  of  a  trans¬ 
verse  shaft,  mounted  directly  beneath,  and  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  upper  cross  shaft.  The 
lower  shaft  is  driven  from  a  small  countershaft, 
situated  in  the  transmission,  by  means  of  worm 
and  worm  wheel,  and  the  small  shaft  is  in  turn 
operated  by  a  sliding  spur  gear,  which  meshes 
wdth  the  second  speed  gear  on  the  main  trans¬ 
mission  countershaft,  when  the  hoist  is  to  be 
used.  This  leaves  the  hoist  ready  to  be  oper¬ 
ated. 

To  raise  the  body,  the  first  gear  is  engaged,  the 
clutch  let  in  and  the  body  starts  on  its  up¬ 
ward  travel — when  in  its  extreme  upward  posi¬ 
tion,  the  clutch  is  automatically  thrown  out 
by  means  of  a  stop  on  the  hoisting  chain, 
which  prevents  the  lifting  arms  being  drawn 
over  center.  To  lower  the  body,  the  reverse  is 
engaged,  and  the  clutch  let  in;  this  brings  the 
body  back  to  its  original  position,  and  the 
clutch  is  thrown  out  automatically,  as  it  is  in 
the  upward  movement.  This  prevents  the  body 
coming  hard  against  the  chassis  frame,  in  com¬ 
ing  down. 


The  tail  gate  can  be  operated  either  auto¬ 
matically  or  by  hand,  as  the  purchaser  chooses. 
The  spur  gear,  which  operates  the  worm  shaft, 
is  thrown  in  mesh  with  the  second  speed  gear 
on  the  countershaft,  by  means  of  a  small  lever, 
situated  close  to  the  gear  shift  quadrant,  and 
when  in  the  forward  position,  prevents  the 
gear  shift  lever  from  being  placed  in  any  but  first 
or  reverse  speeds,  which  are  the  two  speeds  for 
operating  the  hoist.  When  the  gear  is  thrown  in 
mesh,  the  driving  dog  for  the  main  counter¬ 
shaft  gear  is  thrown  out,  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  move  the  truck  while  the  body 
is  being  raised.  The  body  can,  however,  be 
stopped  at  any  desired  position,  and  the  truck 
driven  over  the  road,  without  the  body  being 
drawn  back  to  its  original  position. 


Kisselkar  Coal  Trucks. 

The  Kissel  Alotor  Car  Company  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Wis.,  has  recently  introduced  an  hy¬ 
draulic  hoist  that  is  being  used  with  perfect 
success  by  two  prominent  concerns  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  namely  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Coal  Company 
and  the  C.  G.  Flartin  Coal  Company.  This 
hoist  is  operated  on  the  power  of  the  car's 
engine  by  moving  a  piston  in  an  ordinary 
cylinder.  Its  efficiency  is  indicated  in  the  fact 


The  Kissel  Car. 


that  the  Hanna  Company  recently  delivered 
three  tons  of  coal,  depositing  the  same  through 
a  manhole  in  the  sidewalk,  less  than  one  min¬ 
ute  elapsing  from  the  time  of  arrival  until 
the  truck  was  on  its  way  with  the  customer’s 
receipt  in  the  driver’s  pocket. 

The  piston  rod  is  attached  to  the  body  of 
the  car  and  movement  is  brought  about  by 
oil  or  other  fluid  pumped  under  the  piston. 
The  tubes  through  which  the  fluid  flows  are 
so  arranged  that  the  body  stops  automatically 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  required  tilt.  The 
pump  is  attached  by  chain  to  the  cam  shaft  of 
the  power  plant,  its  operation  being  controlled 
by  a  valve. 

To  lower  the  body  the  valve  is  turned  to  a 
neutral  position,  and  the  oil  from  under  the 
piston  is  allowed  to  flow.  When  the  body  is 
at  rest,  the  valve  is  thrown  to  a  locked  posi¬ 
tion,  locking  the  fluid  at  the  top  of  the  cylin¬ 
der.  The  pump  may^  be  thrown  in  or  out  of 
gear  as  may  be  desired. 


The  Peerless  Car. 

The  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company  of  Cleve¬ 
land  makes  three  types  of  truck.  The  first 
type  has  a  fixed  body  of  such  a  design  as  to 
reduce  the  labor  of  unloading  to  a  minimum. 
The  body  is  slightly  elevated  at  the  front  end, 
the  slope  being  uniform  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  rear  where  the  angle  becomes  more 
pronounced.  The  tail  gate  carries  a  smaller 
gate  for  chute  discharge  while  in  cases  where 
it  is  possible  to  unload  directly  over  a  coal 
hole,  the  tail  gate  may  be  opened  full  section 
of  the  body.  Side  discharge  doors  are  also 
incorporated  in  the  forward  end  of  the  body 
with  provisions  for  carrying  chutes  as  shown. 

The  second  type  has  a  power  dumping  device 
operated  by  the  truck  motor.  One  of  the 
chief  features  which  should  be  incorporated 
in  any  dumping  mechanism  is  that  of  compact¬ 
ness.  This  type  is  the  outcome  of  extended 
experiments  by  the  Peerless  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany.  Power  is  taken  from  the  secondary 
shaft  of  the  transmission  through  a  set  of  re¬ 
versing  mitre  gears  and  transmitted  by  means 
of  sprocket  and  chain  to  bevel  pinion  and  gear 
operating  the  telescoping  screws.  When  the 
inner  screw  reaches  the  limit  of  its  travel  it 
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engages  the  outer  screw,  thus  raising  the  body 
to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Elevating 
to  full  dump  position  requires  approximately 
forty-five  seconds,  control  being  semi-auto¬ 
matic  in  that  trips  automatically  disengage  the 
power  when  body  reaches  either  limit  of  the 
travel. 

The  body  itself  is  a  three  compartment  con¬ 
struction,  six  tons  capacity.  Side  chutes  are 
provided  for  unloading  at  curb  when  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  unload  from  rear.  A  rear  side  chute 
permits  unloading  capacity  load  when  body  is 


The  Peerless  Truck. 

in  dumping  position.  An  end  gate  with  large 
and  small  discharge  gates  is  also  provided. 

The  third  type  is  a  Welch  &  Suthergreen 
type  of  power  operated  rear  dump  mounted 
on  a  Peerless  chassis.  Operation  is  by  means 
of  a  rack  and  pinion,  the  rack  being  hinged 
at  its  upper  end  and  shaped  to  fold  under  the 
body.  This  type  of  body,  especially  in  con¬ 
nection  with  overhead  loading  chutes,  permits 
of  extremely  rapid  and  economical  delivery  to 
large  users. 


The  Pierce-Arrow  Plan. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  a 
Pierce-Arrow  five-ton  worm  drive  truck 
equipped  with  the  new  hydraulic  hoist.  This 
device  is  the  result  of  a  growing  demand  by 
those  whose  business  requires  an  end  dump 
body  giving  a  sufficient  angle  tilt  that  will 
cleanly  and  quickly  discharge  coal,  sand,  gra¬ 
vel,  asphalt,  and  like  commodities. 

The  mechanism  governing  the  arrangement 
of  the  Pierce-Arrow  hydraulic  hoist  is  oper¬ 
ated  from  a  countershaft  extended  at  the  front 
end  of  the  transmission.  On  this  shaft  are 
mounted  respectively  a  chain  sprocket  and  a 
driving  clutch.  The  chain  sprocket  is  mounted 
on  two  ball  bearings,  permitting  the  shaft  to 
run  constantly  while  the  sprocket  is  idle.  The 
clutch  is  secured  to  the  shaft  by  means  of  a- 
key.  A  lever  mechanism  is  operated  by  pull¬ 
ing  on  a  handle  conveniently  within  the  reach 
of  the  driver,  causing  the  clutch  to  slide  along 
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the  sliaft  and  engage  with  the  chain  sprocket. 

When  the  driver  pulls  the  handle  engaging 
the  clutch,  a  rod  releases  the  hooks  which  hold 
the  body  in  position  on  each  side  of  the  body 
itself.  This  allows  the  body  to  swing  free  on 
its  rear  hinge. 

Along  side  the  transmission  is  a  countershaft 
mounted  on  ball  bearings  at  each  end  and  en¬ 
closed  in  a  steel  tubing.  A  chain  drives  from 
the  sprocket  at  the  forward  end  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  to  this  countershaft  at  its  front,  and 
at  the  rear  end  the  chain  engages  the  sprocket 
on  the  oil  pump.  This  pump  is  of  the  rotary- 
[gear  type,  heavily  built  for  the  purpose  and  of 
ample  capacity,  and  is  connected  to  the  cylin¬ 
der  of  the  hydraulic  ram  by  means  of  a  suc¬ 
tion  pipe  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  The 
oil,  under  pressure  forces  the  piston  up  until 
the  top  of  the  stroke  is  reached,  at  which  time 
a  strike-plate  hits  three  valves  in  the  piston, 
opening  them  and  allowing  the  oil  to  escape 


freely  into  the  top  portion,  thereby  holding 
the  body  at  rest. 

'I'he  actual  lifting  of  the  forward  end  of  the 
l)ody  is  accomplished  by  flexible  steel  cable 
passing  over  two  sheaves  and  under  a  central 
third  sheave.  The  advantage  obtained  is  that 
for  a  given  lift  of  the  piston  the  body  is  lifted 
twice  the  amount.  The  third  sheave  acts  as  a 
compensating  device  equalizing  the  lifting 
force  on  both  sides  of  the  body. 

The  whole  mechanism  is  strongly  built,  dura¬ 
ble,  and  reliable.  It  is  firmly  braced  to  the 
cliassis,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
detached  as  a  complete  unit  without  disturbing 
the  truck  chassis  itself. 


Communications. 


Against  Coal  Confiscation. 

Editor,  The  Black  Diamond: 

Mr.  Wolf’s  article  in  The  Black  Diamond, 
issue  of  February  15th,  appears  to  defend  the 
policy  of  non-storage  by  the  railways  of  their 
fuel  supply,  the  lack  of  necessity  of  making  a 
suitable  provision  for  their  needs  and  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  confiscating  shipments  of  commercial 
coal  regardless  of  resulting  hardships. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  confession  of 
approval  of  mismanagement,  inefficiency,  in¬ 
difference  and  carelessness,  coupled  with  that 
apparently  almost  ineradicable  spirit  of  “Public 
be  d - d”  among  some  of  our  railway  peo¬ 

ple,  is  not  shared  by  a  large  part  of  our  great 
railway  systems  conducted  along  business 
lines.  If  the  confiscation  of  coal  were  a  felony 
instead  of  a  privilege  or  right,  the  subject 
would  drop  out  of  sight  as  quickly  as  the  old 
rebate  plan,  which  in  its  day  the  railways  felt 
was  absolutely  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
business.  It  is  nothing  short  of  a  business 
crime  for  any  railroad  not  initiating  coal  traf¬ 
fic  failing  to  make  ample  provision  by  storage 
of  fuel  to  take  care  of  its  needs,  for  months  if 
recessary,  in  time  of  need. 

That  spontaneous  combustion  under  some 
conditions  with  some  descriptions  of  coal 
might  result  is  not  unlikely,  but  does  not  this 
same  risk  obtain  with  the  provident  business 
man,  with  the  railroads  of  New  England,  many 
of  those  in  southern  states,  the  United  States 
Navy,  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  large  plants 
throughout  the  country  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  coal  are  carried,  not  for 
a  month  or  two  months  but  in  some  cases  for 
years. 

Might  as  well  say  you’ll  not  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes  until  the  day  you  wish  to  wear  it,  lest 
the  moths  might  get  in  it.  Better  go  to  a 
tailor’s  shop  and  “confiscate”  the  first  available 
suit  that  appeals  to  you. 

What  is  true  of  railroads  not  originating  coal 
traffic  is  true  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from 
a  business  standpoint,  of  originating  lines. 
There  are  months  in  spring  and  summer  when 
the  half-idle  equipment  and  half-idle  mines 
could  be  in  a  measure  occupied  storing  up  fuel 
coal  for  the  heavy  drag  of  fall  and  winter. 
Then  with  the  arrival  of  cold  weather  much 
of  the  equipment  usually  held  for  fuel  could  be 
turned  into  revenue-paying  business  and  the 
small  added  cost  of  fuel  stations  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  added  revenue. 

Mr.  Wolf’s  article  might  leave  the  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  minds  of  some  readers  that  when 
coal  is  confiscated  and  the  coal  company  de¬ 
mands  the  payment  of  the  current  market 
price  the  transaction  ends  by  a  check 
promptly  from  the  railway  company  at  the 
price  “demanded.”  The  average  shipper 
would  have  the  right  to  feel  the  millenium 
had  arrived  did  this  occur.  Usually  it  is 
“please  reduce  to  our  contract  fuel  price”  or 
“send  certified  copy  of  original  invoice.  No 
greater  price  will  he  paid  for  confiscated  coal 
than  that  at  which  original  sale  was  made.” 
So  that  a  shipper  finds  in  mid-winter  that  a 
cheap  contract  he  entered  into  in  spring  and 
which  he  is  striving  to  his  utmost  under  a 
restricted  car  supply  to  carry  out,  is  enhanced 
l)y  confiscation  of  five,  ten  or  fifteen  cars.  All 
this  because  some  railroads  do  not  feel  as  yet 
the  necessity  of  providing  storage  facilities 
for  the  proper  and  business-like  conduct  of 
their  transportation  and  fuel  departments. 

One  state  in  this  union,  we  understand,  pro¬ 
vides  by  statute  a  penalty  on  confiscated  coal 
of  three  times  the  original  invoice  price,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  there  are  no  confisca¬ 
tions. 

To  reiterate;  make  confiscation  of  coal  a 
felony  instead  of  a  privilege  or  right  and  a 


business-like  method  of  handling  fuel  will  be 
promptly  adopted. 

'  B.  B.  B. 


Idle  Car  Statement 


The  fortnightly  statistical  bulletin  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  containing  the 
statement  of  car  surpluses  and  shortages  as 
of  February  15,  has  just  been  issued.  This 
shows  that  on  February  15  the  total  surplus 
of  all  cars  was  52,700  while  the  total  shortage 
of  all  cars  was  30,517,  this  shows  a  net  sur¬ 
plus  of  22,183  cars  of  all  kinds. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  period  there  is 
a  decrease  in  the  total  surplus  of  9,345  cars 
of  which  0,191  is  in  box,  4,654  in  coal  and  an 
increase  of  ninety-eight  flats  and  1,403  miscel¬ 
laneous  cars.  The  decrease  in  box  car  short¬ 
age  is  general  except  in  the  south,  and  in 
the  west. 

The  decrease  in  coal  cars  surplus  is  in  all 
groups  except  in  the  west  and  southwest.  The 
increase  in  flat  car  surplus  is  in  the  south,  the 
middle  west  and  the  northwest. 

The  increase  in  miscellaneous  car  surplus 
is  in  the  central  states,  the  east  and  the  south. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  period  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  total  shortage  of  5,732 
cars  of  which  2,491  is  in  box,  3,476  in  coal, 
883  in  miscellaneous  and  a  decrease  of  118 
in  flats.  The  increase  in  box  car  shortage  is 
in  New  England  line  in  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  the  central  northern  states,  in  the 
southern  states,  and  in  the  far  northwestern 
state.  The  increase  in  coal  car  shortage  is 
in  New  York  and  eastern  Pennsylvania,  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Illinois,  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  etc., 
and  in  Texas,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  date  of 
1912  there  is  an  increase  in  the  total  surplus 
of  1,814  cars  of  which  5,383  is  in  box,  779  in 
coal,  and  a  decrease  of  2,543  flats  and  1,806 
miscellaneous  cars.  There  is  a  decrease  in 
the  total  shortage  of  6,411  cars  of  which  4,910 
is  box,  1,408  coal,  1,036  in  miscellaneous  and 
an  increase  of  943  flat  cars. 

From  this  it  would  seem  there  is  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  surplus  of  coal  cars  and  an 
increase  in  the  shortage  of  coal  cars.  The 
decrease  in  surplus  can  be  understood,  in 
view  of  the  soft  market  now  prevailing,  when 
it  is  said  that  cars  are  loaded  and  cannot  be 
unloaded  and.  therefore,  are  in  use.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  understand  why  they 
should  be,  in  such  a  market  as  this,  anything 
like  a  shortage  of  coal  cars  in  any  territory. 
The  shortage  is  evidently  sentimental  rather 
than  actual  and  embraces  what  the  coal  com¬ 
panies  would  like  to  load  instead  of  what  they 
have  orders  to  load. 

The  statement  of  idle  cars  for  various 
periods  up  to  and  including  February  15,  1913, 
is  as  follows: 


SURPLUSES. 


Date 

February  l.l,  1913.. 
February  1,  1913.. 
Januarv  15.  1913... 
December  11,  1912. 
November  21,  1912. 
October  21.  1912... 
September  26,  1912. 
August  29,  1912.... 

August  1,  1912 . 

July  1.  1912 . 

Tune  6.  1912 . 

May  9.  1912 . 

April  11,  1912 . 

March  13,  1912.... 
F'ebruary  11.  1912.. 
January  3,  1912.... 
December  <!,  1911,. 
November  8,  1911.. 


Date 

February  15,  1913.. 
February  1,  1913... 
January  15,  1913... 
December  11,  1912. 
November  21,  1912. 
October  21,  1912... 
September  20,  1912. 


29, 

1,  1912. 
1912.  . . 
1912. . . 


.August 
•August 
July  4, 

June  0, 

May  9.  1912 _ 

-April  11.  1912.. 
March  13,  1912.. 
February  11,  191 
January  3,  1912. 
December  0,  191 
November  8,  191 


Box 

Coal 

Total 

16,809 

12,213 

52,700 

23,000 

16,897 

62,015 

19,779 

12,151 

53,230 

5,713 

6,602 

26,614 

4,542 

0,167 

22,363 

2,179 

5,123 

17,289 

8,351 

6,194 

26,754 

14,180 

5,293 

36,047 

28,034 

11,964 

65,904 

29,662 

13,212 

70,731 

23,906 

35,785 

89,208 

20,626 

83,512 

136,776 

17,616 

48,800 

94,913 

12,910 

9,844 

46,028 

11,420 

11,404 

50,886 

36,115 

01,719 

142,316 

11,031 

20,602 

53,840 

9,507 

iES. 

16,398 

45,290 

Box 

Coal 

Total 

19,181 

7,190 

4,720 

30,517 

16,693 

24,785 

17,569 

3,509 

24,791 

36,531 

15,403 

61,006 

43,007 

18,172 

73,475 

40,350 

18,376 

67,270 

27,294 

11,711 

44,647 

14,907 

7,008 

26,297 

1,197 

2,779 

9,394 

3,161 

1,036 

6,707 

942 

045 

2,822 

3,291 

1,233 

6,678 

9,640 

25,689 

1,222 

15,554 

11,709 

8,004 

42,985 

24,094 

30,928 

5,953 

88 

6,378 

12,277 

2,813 

17,097 

13,290 

2,980 

18,770 

Five  strikers  in  the  Erie  Railroad  coal 
yards  at  Shadyside,  N.  J.,  have  lieen  found 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree  for  the 
deaths  of  two  detectives. 
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Mine  Development  Gets  Boom  in  Anthracite  Field. 


W'ilkes-Bakre,  February  27. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence^) — Owing  to  an  open  winter  the  an- 
tliracite  coal  situation,  which  has,  so  to  speak, 
been  up  in  the  air  for  the  last  year,  is  rapidly 
reaching  a  normal  basis.  The  demand,  which  at 
one  time  early  in  the  winter  far  exceeded  the 
supply,  is  adjusting  itself,  and  retailers  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  having  their  orders  filled 
without  great  delay.  Few  of  the  retailers,  if  any, 
are  now  paying  premium  prices  for  coal. 

An  important  development  in  the  industry  is 
brought  out  when  it  is  known  that  more  than 
$10,000,000  will  be  spent  in  developing  new  fields 
within  the  year.  Old  workings  that  were  years 
and  years  ago  abandoned  as  unprofitable  are  be¬ 
ing  reopened ;  mines  that  have  been  flooded  and 
are  flooded  with  water  are  being  put  in  shape 
and  rctimbered  preparatory  to  working.  New 
territory  is  being  opened  up,  and  shafts  are  to 
be  sunk  into  the  richest  veins  in  the  state. 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  obtained  for  the 
product  during  the  last  few  months  capital  has 
been  easily  obtained  for  the  carrying  on  of  these 
projects,  and  many  of  the  new  enterprises  are 
to  be  carried  on  independent  of  the  big  coal  com¬ 
panies. 

One  of  the  biggest  deals  reported  was  that  in¬ 
volving  10,000  acres  of  the  richest  quality  in 
Somerset  county.  The  concern  which  will  have 
charge  will  be  known  as  the  Penn-Quemahoning 
Coal  Company,  and  is  backed  by  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  capital.  The  holdings  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Company  at  Flooversville  are  included  in 
the  transaction.  At  least  six  new  openings  will 
be  made  in  addition  to  the  Federal  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  colliery.  The  new  as  well  as  the  Federal 
colliery  will  be  equipped  simultaneously  so  that 
the  new'  concern’s  daily  output  will  not  be  less 
than  1,500  tons  per  day  at  the  outstart.  Elec¬ 
trical  mining  machinery  will  later  be  installed 
which  will  add  greatly  to  the  output.  It  is 
planned  to  gerterate  the  electricity  at  an  immense 
water  plant,  to  be  constructed  near  Mosteller  on 
the  Stonycreek.  The  dam  will  rival  the  Quema- 
honing  reservoir  of  the  Manufacturers’  Water 
Company  on  the  Quemahoning  creek.  It  will  be 
between  eighty  and  one  hundred  feet  high  at  the 
breast,  but  on  account  of  the  steep  hills  will  not 
be  more  than  three  hundred  feet  long.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  thousands  of  horsepow-er  will  be 
generated  and  the  new  corporation  expects  to 
have  a  surplus  supply  to  dispose  of  to  mining 
and  other  industries  in  the  county. 

A  large  sum  is  to  be  spent  in  the  Pottsyille 
basin,  Schuylkill  county,  where  it  is  admitted 
that  three-fourths  of  the  anthracite  coal  yet  un¬ 
mined  lies.  In  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville  it  is 
about  two  thousand  feet  deep,  while  at  Tremont 
it  is  obtained  at  a  depth  of  one  thousand  feet, 
while  at  Mauch  Chunk  the  depth  is  much  less. 

The  leaders  in  developing  the  new  fields  are 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company. 

The  heaviest  investment  being  made  by  an  in¬ 
dependent  firm  is  that  of  the  Madeira,  Hill  & 
Co.,  a  corporation  having  offices  in  Philadelphia 
and  Pottsville.  This  concern  is  said  to  be  spend¬ 
ing  three  million  in  opening  up  new  collieries 
and  will  be  able  to  increase  its  shipment  four¬ 
fold  in  a  year  or  two.  . 


To  Open  a  New  Deposit. 

ScR.\NT0N,  Pa.,  February  27. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Following  scientific  inspection  tours 
about  the  hills  of  Port  Crane,  N.  Y.,  George 
Yates,  a  prominent  mining  engineer  of  this  city, 
has  predicted  that  that  hamlet  in  a  few  years 
will  be  a  hustling  mining  town  and  rival  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Scranton.  According  to  Mr.  Yates 
the  hills  which  enclose  the  small  village  contain 
rich  veins  of  coal.  At  present  it  is  understood 
that  only  Scranton  capital  is  interested,  and  that 
if  the  coal  mining  industry  is  set  up  in  earnest 
in  that  village  the  entire  output  will  be  sold  to 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  Company. 

It  is  the  present  intention  of  Mr.  Yates  to  sinR 
a  shaft  at  the  most  likely  place  as  soon  as  warm 
weather  arrives.  The  discovery  was  made  last 
summer  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Yates  who  was  working 
for  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  Company 
at  Port  Crane.  He  sent  for  his  father,  who 
immediately  went  on  and  remained  for  several 
weeks.  It  is  claimed  by  men  who  have  had 
occasion  to  dig  wells  on  farms  in  that  village 
that  in  their  boring  they  had  penetrated  through 


Urged  by  High  Prices  Paid  Recently, 
New  Shafts  Are  Being  Sunk  and  Old 
Workings  Are  Being  Revived — A  Big 
Grist  of  New  Laws  Is  Proposed. 

thick  veins  of  anthracite.  Many  farms  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  village  have  been  leased  by 
capitalists  backing  Mr.  Yates. 


Legislation  at  Harrisburg. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  February  27.— (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  anthracite  industry  of  the 
“Keystone”  state  is  receiving  the  lion’s  share  of 
attention  in  the  legislature  and  especially  from 
the  assemblymen  from  the  anthracite  belt  coun¬ 
ties  comprising  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Schuylkill 
and  Northumberland.  During  the  past  two  weeks 
a  pure  coal  measure  has  been  introduced;  a  bill 
against  child  labor  in  mines;  a  measure  provid¬ 
ing  for  two  state  mine  inspectors;  another  call¬ 
ing  for  the  election  of  mine  inspectors  as  well 

as  a  number  of  bills  dealing  with  mine  caves. 

The  pure  coal  measure  was  introduced  last 
week  by  Frank  C.  Reese,  of  Schuylkill  county, 
and  has  caused  considerable  discussion.  The  bill 
fixes  in  detail  the  standard  for  broken,  egg,  stove, 
chestnut,  pea  and  buckwheat  coal  on  a  round 
and  square  mesh,  and  provides  as  follows : 

“That  if  there  is  a  sale  or  sales  of  anthracite 
coal  made  in  which  there  is  more  than  twenty 
per  centum  of  coal  of  a  size  smaller  than  the 

size  of  the  coal  sold,  or  in  which  there  is  a  large 

proportion  of  slate  or  bone  or  both  than  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  or  in 
which  there  is  anything  of  any  kind  or  character 
other  than  standard  anthracite  size  or  sizes  called 
for  in  the  sale,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
purchaser  to  immediately  demand  of  the  seller 
of  said  coal  of  a  quality  and  size  such  as  is  re¬ 
quired  by  this  act  to  replace  the  coal  not  within 
the  requirements  of  this  act  within  thirty  days; 
and  if  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  the  coal  sold  not 
being  required  by  this  act  a  test  shall  be  made 
by  the  nearest  officer  wdio  has  charge  of  weights 
and  measurements  in  the  district  where  the  pur¬ 
chaser  lives;  that  if  the  said  coal  is  not  up  to 
the  standard  required  by  this  act,  the  purchaser 
will  not  be  required  to  pay  for  the  coal  bought ; 
and  if  he  has  already  paid  for  the  coal  that  does 
not  come  w'ithin  the  requirements  of  this  act  and 
the  seller  refuses  to  replace  the  same  with  coal 
of  the  standard  required  by  this  act,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  is  hereby  empowered  to  sue  for  and  re¬ 
cover  by  an  action  at  law  the  money  he  paid  for 
such  coal  that  was  not  of  the  standard  required 
by  this  act,  together  with  the  costs  involved  in 
the  action  at  law.” 

Col.  Reese  A.  Phillips,  general  manager  of  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad  Company’s  properties  in 
the  coal  fields,  stated  that  the  bill  would  not 
have  any  application  to  the  product  of  the  big 
coal  producing  companies.  His  remarks  were 
endorsed  by  Vice-President  A.  F.  Law,  of  the 
Temple  Iron  Company’s  coal  properties. 

The  measure  against  child  labor  in  anthracite 
mines  was  introduced  by  William  B.  Cleary,  of 
the  Fifth  Luzerne  county  district.  It  provides 
that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  partner¬ 
ship  or  corporation  to  employ  at  any  work  in 
and  around  anthracite  coal  mines,  any  child  be- 
tw'een  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years 
for  more  than  eight  hours  per  day.  An  employer 
has  the  right  to  demand  from  any  person  apply¬ 
ing  for  work  an  affidavit  setting  forth  that  he  is 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  which  when  pro¬ 
duced  in  court  shall  be  a  full  answer  to  any  suit. 
Violaters  of  the  law  will  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$500  for  every  such  offense.  The  measure,  it  is 
predicted,  is  the  forerunner  of  an  eight  hour  law. 

The  first  mine-cave  bill  was  introduced  by 
Albert  Davis,  of  the  First  Lackawanna  district. 
It  provides  that  every  municipal  corporation 
within  the  commonwealth  may  by  ordinance 
create  a  bureau  of  mine  inspection  and  surface 
support,  to  be  attached  in  cities  of  the  second 
class  to  the  department  of  public  works.  The 
commission  is  to  consist  of  one  practical  engineer 
to  be  appointed  by  the  chief  executive  of  the 
municipality.  The  measure  would  give  the  bureau 
power  to  send  engineers  to  inspect,  examine  and 
survey  any  mine  or  colliery  within  the  limits  of 
the  municipality.  The  owner  is  required  also  to 
furnish  the  means  necessary  to  the  entry  and 
inspection  of  the  mine.  Another  provision  of 


the  bill  is  that  within  three  months  after  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance  creating  the  bureau,  the 
owner  of  the  mine  shall  present  to  the  bureau  a 
map  or  plan  showing  the  workings  of  their  col¬ 
lieries  and  the  extent  of  the  mining.  Under  the 
bill,  violations  of  the  act  are  punishable  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  ninety  days  or  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 

Another  measure  was  introduced  by  W’illiam 
Haggerty,  of  Lackawanna  county,  giving  cities 
and  boroughs  the  power  to  regulate  mining,  to 
secure  maps  of  workings  and  other  information, 
and  making  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year  for  those  who  violate  the  act. 

William  Donahue,  of  the  Second  district, 
Schuylkill  county,  is  the  father  of  a  bill  which 
provides  for  dividing  the  state  into  two  coal  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  one  for  the  anthracite  region  and  the 
other  for  the  bituminous.  It  further  declares 
that  the  chief  mine  inspector  shall  be  elected  by 
popular  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  in  the 
counties  of  Schuylkill,  Wayne,  Susquehanna, 
Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Northumberland,  Dauphin, 
Carbon  and  Sullivan.  His  term  shall  be  for  four 
years  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  year.  The  measure 
also  provides  that  the  district  mine  inspectors 
shall  all  be  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  that  any¬ 
one  who  has  had  five  years  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  miner  shall  be  eligible  as  a  candi¬ 
date. 

That  the  anthracite  coal  companies  of  the  state 
are  more  than  willing  to  meet  the  Pennsylvania 
Mine  Cave  Commission  half  way  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  on  reliable  authority.  They  have  offered 
to  pay  fifty  per  cent  on  all  mine  cave  damage 
on  property  valued  at  $4,000  or  under.  Property 
valued  at  more  than  that  they  are  willing  to 
protect  by  leaving  the  coal  in  place,  the  owner 
to  pay  for  it  on  a  royality  basis.  This  proposi¬ 
tion  was  made  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  property  where  cave-ins  have  occurred  was 
sold  to  the  owners  with  the  understanding  that 
the  coal  beneath  was  to  be  mined,  and  that  the 
operators  would  in  no  way  be  responsible  for 
any  damage. 


Anthracite  Field  News. 

Coal  stripping  is  to  be  started  soon  at  the 
Alaska  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Company  at  Shamokin.  A  seventy- 
ton  steam  shovel  and  two  eighteen-ton  loco¬ 
motives  are  at  the  colliery  ready  to  begin  work. 

The  Lehigh  ValRy  Coal  Company  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  recently  received  $10  from  a  con¬ 
science-stricken  resident  of  Passaic,  N.  J.  The 
sender  did  not  sign  his  name  but  stated  that  the 
money  had  been  received  by  him  in  excess  of  his 
wages  years  ago  while  working  in  one  of  the 
company’s  collieries. 

Suit  for  $10,000  damages  has  been  started 
against  Shepp  and  Tinley  as  owners  of  the  East 
Lehigh  Coal  Company  of  Tamaqua  by  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  Joseph  Walters.  Nine  men  were  closed 
in  by  water  on  December  31  but  all  were  saved 
with  the  exception  of  Walters. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  has  started  a  general  cleaning  up  of  its 
mine  villages.  All  unsightly  outbuildings  will 
be  torn  down  and  hereafter  no  buildings  of  any 
kind  shall  be  erected  by  the  tenants.  Such  build¬ 
ings  as  are  necessarv  will  be  erected  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  carpenters. 

Baird  Snyder,  formerly  general  superintendent 
of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company,  has 
perfected  plans  for  starting  operation  on  Gerard 
estate  land  in  Schuylkill  county.  It  is  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  drive  a  tunnel  into  the  mountain  near 
Brownsville  over  to  Shenandoah  and  get  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vein.  This  task,  it  is  belim'ed, 
will  take  two  years.  However,  a  breaker  will  be 
erected  at  once  and  stripping  operations  will  be 
started  to  reach  the  anthracite  that  is  near  the 
surface. 

Notice  has  been  given  that  an  application 
will  be  filed  March  3d  for  a  charter  for  a  cor¬ 
poration  to  be  known  as  the  East  End  Coal 
Company  with  headquarters  probably  in  Strouds¬ 
burg.  The  intended  corporation  will  engage  in 
mining,  quarrying,  and  the  shipping  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal.  The  incorporators  are  T.  M.  Lynch, 
M.  A.  Lynch,  W.  M.  Lynch,  M.  J.  Brennan  and 
H.  J.  Brennan,  all  of  Stroudsburg. 

J.  Clinton  Landefeld,  of  Ashland,  will  have 
charge  of  the  stripping  of  the  veins  in  the  Bear 
Valley,  near  Shamokin,  for  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company. 
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Moderwell  for  Treasurer. 


At  the  city  primaries  of  Chicago  on  Tues¬ 
day  of  this  week,  Charles  M.  Moderwell, 
president  of  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  and  of  the 
United  Coal  Mining  Co.,  received  the  nomina¬ 
tion  on  the  Progressive  ticket  for  city  treasurer. 

Mr.  Moderwell  has  been  interested  in  poli¬ 
tics  for  some  time,  but  his  first  active  partici¬ 
pation  was  when  Charles  E.  Merriam  was  a 
candidate  for  mayor  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Moder¬ 
well  has  subsequently  been  quietly  active  in 
politics  and  cast  his  lot  with  the  progressive 
element  of  the  Republican  party  so  long  as  it 
was  a  faction  of  that  party,  and  then  affiliated 
himself  with  the  new  party  when  the  two  fac¬ 
tions  last  year  decided  to  part  company. 

Coal  men  are  very  much  inclined  to  see,  in 
the  action  of  Mr.  Moderwell  in  accepting  a 
nomination  for  a  political  office,  a  decided  step 
in  advance  in  the  public  affairs  of  Chicago, 
and  especially  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
attitude  of  the  coal  men  toward  public  activity. 
Up  to  now,  there  has  been  a  decided  ten- 


Charles  M.  Moderwell. 


dcncy  on  the  part  of  coal  men  to  criticise  the 
manner  in  which  public  offices  were  run.  They 
said,  which  was  true,  that  only  men  of  the 
inferior  sort  filled  the  ordinary  positions. 
They  said  that  these  men  went  into  politics 
only  because  they  could  make  money  out  of 
the  game.  While  they  criticised  freely,  the 
general  propensity  was  to  do  nothing.  It  is 
a  notable  fact  that  few  coal  men  have  come 
forward  to  offer  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  of  public  duties. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Moderwell’s  position 
as  a  business  man  realize  that  even  to  take 
t’me  for  a  campaign  for  political  office  is  a 
definite  sacrifice,  both  of  time  and  of  money. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  active 
coal  producing  organizations  in  Franklin 
county,  Illinois,  and  he  is  at  the  head  of  one 
Of  the  most  energetic  selling  companies  in 
Chicago.  Relatively,  both  of  these  concerns 
are  young,  and  consequently  demand  of  him 
a  great  deal  of  his  personal  attention.  To 
surrender  both  his  time  and  his  money  in  the 
interest  of  better  government  in  the  city  is 
consequently  a  public  act  of  great  merit  and 
one  which  has  brought  the  commendation  of 
the  trade  generally. 

Mr.  Moderwell  is  not  a  member  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  party  for  reason  of  any  disappoint¬ 
ment  m  the  old  party;  because  of  any  hope  of 
winning  office  easily  in  a  new  party,  or 
because  he  is  a  natural  malcontent.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  a  progressive  of  the  same  type 
as  President-Elect  Wilson,  which  means  that 
he  is  a  progressive  because  he  believes  in  pro¬ 
gressive  methods.  He  has  introduced  those 
Ideas  into  his  business  methods  and  into  his 
private  life,  and  now  he  is  carrying  the  same 
^h^ry  of  action  into  politics. 

That  men  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Moderwell  are 
even  accepting  the  nomination  for  public  of- 
nce  IS  taken  by  many  to  be  the  sign  that 


THE  BEACK  DIAMOND. 


pal  trade  is  passing  from  a  state  of  criticism 
into  a  period  of  constructive  action.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  we  may  expect  to  get  something  done 
that  the  coal  trade  for  a  long  time  has  wanted 
done,  namely,  to  have  a  clean  administration 
of  public  office  instead  of  the  administration 
of  the  public  office  by  men  who  can  earn  more 
money  there  than  elsewhere,  or  by  men  who 
have  gone  into  it  for  monetary  benefit  to 
themselves  or  their  friends. 


Economies  on  the  Lehigh. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Company  in  teaching  its  firemen  how 
to  fire  their  engines  economically  is  bearing 
concrete  psults.  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  road  in  running  larger  and  heavier  trains 
than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  that  many  new 
firemen  were  employed  in  the  latter  months  of 
1912,  the  consumption  of  coal  per  ton  mile 
has  decreased.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
road  foreman  of  enginp,  who  has  the  general 
supervision  of  this  important  task,  expert 
firemen  are  assigned  to  train  the  new  men 
and  teach  them  how  to  economize  in  the  use 
of  coal. 

With  the  exception  of  wages,  fuel  consti¬ 
tutes  the  greatest  single  item  of  cost  in  rail¬ 
road  operation,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley’s  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  to  cut  down  waste  has  now 
been  running  long  enough  to  bear  favorable 
results.  The  road  foreman  and  his  assistants 
are  selected  from  men  who  have  had  long 
and  successful  careers  as  both  enginemen  and 
firemen.  Accurate  records  of  coal  consump¬ 
tion  are  kept  and  every  case  of  excessive 
use  is  followed  up  and  corrective  measures  ap¬ 
plied. 

About  150  carloads  of  coal  a  day — three 
trains  of  fifty  cars  each— are  required  to 
supply  the  locomotives  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
As  this  means  an  expenditure  of  about  $10,000 
a  day.  it  is  an  item  where  a  saving  of  ten 
per  cent  would  mean  a  daily  saving  of  a 
thousand  dollars. 

The  actual  results  secured  during  the  last 
SIX  months  of  the  year  1912,  show  a  net  de¬ 
crease  of  five  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  coal 
used  per  ton  mile  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year. 


3,000  Coal  Cars  Purchased. 


According  to  daily  newspaper  reports,  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  announced 
the  early  part  of  this  week  that  contracts  had 
been  signed  for  the  purchase  of  3,000  coal  cars 
of  the  most  modern  and  largest  type.  It  is 
also  announced  that  the  last  of  these  cars  will 
be  available  by  the  end  of  the  coming  summer 
and  consequently  will  be  available  for  the  fall 
trade.  The  cost  of  these  cars  is  figured  at 
$1,300  each,  which  will  make  the  total  outlay 
for  the  equiprnent  about  $3,600,000. 

This  action  is  rather  significant  in  view  of 
this  one  thing:  It  has  been  declared  for  the  last 
reason  why  eastern  Kentucky 
coal  did  not  come  north  of  the  Ohio  river  was 
the  fact  that  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road  did  not  have  enough  cars  to  permit  it 
to  participate  in  any  such  interline  movement. 
Now  that  the  railroad  is  getting  more  cars 
It  may  be  expected  that  some  of  that  coal’ 
produced  along  its  line  will  reach  a  market 
in  the  north.  This  promises  to  be  the  pre- 
lude  to  the  invasion  of  the  northern  market 
by  this  southern  coal.  Extensive  development 
of  mines  in  eastern  Kentuckv  has  pointed  in 
that  direction. 


Getting  Ready  for  Golf. 


A  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Lhicago  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  was  held 
at  the  office  of  C.  M.  Moderwell,  president,  on 
iuesday.  In  view  of  the  very  great  interest 
shown  in  the  meetings  for  the  coming  season. 
It  was  decided  to  call  the  annual  meeting  at 
an  early  date  in  March.  The  treasurer’s  re- 
port  showed  that  every  bill  was  paid,  and  that 
there  was  a  small  balance  to  the  good,  and 
that  there  were  sixty  odd  members  in  good 
standing,  with  every  prospect  of  an  increase 
this  year  to  one  hundred.  Owing  to  the 
methods  of  settling  every  bill  on  the  spot 
adopted  last  year,  the  standing  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  IS  so  well  established  at  the  various 
goU  courses  of  the  city,  that  there  will  be  no 
dithculty  in  having  the  tournaments  pulled  off 
on  the  finest  courses  of  Chicago  and  vicinity. 


The  interest  in  the  good  work  of  pulling  the 
coal  trade  together  has  reached  a  stage  where 
nearby  cities  have  invited  the  association  to 
visit  them,  and  it  does  not  require  a  very 
marked  capacity  for  dreaming  to  see  in  the 
near  future,  interstate  and  city  meetings,  and 
a  national  event.  While  on  this  subject  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  some  of  the  real  optimists 
see  no  reason  why  another  step  may  not  be 
taken  soon,  the  acquirement  of  club  rooms 
and  all  of  the  equipment  of  an  all  the  year 
around  golf  and  coal  headquarters.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  appointed  as  a  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  to  submit  a  ticket  for  new  officers  for 
the  1913-14  year:  A.  J.  Atwater,  N.  S.  Birk- 
land,  H.  J.  Elliott,  Harold  Eldridge,  C.  E. 
Hostler,  A.  O.  Tandy,  Ridgely  Rea.  Applica¬ 
tions  for  membership  can  be  sent  to  B  L 
Shepard,  1100  Old  Colony  building 


A  Costly  Experiment. 


Whatever  the  cause,  coal  men  have  often 
become  unpopular  in  certain  communities 
where  they  have  been  accused  of  taking  an 
exhorbitant  profit  and  doing  many  things  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  public.  In  several  eastern 
cities  as  well  as  in  western  towns,  promoters 
have  readily  made  capital  of  this  state  of 
affairs  and  after  enlisting  the  support  of  a 
few  influential  people  have  proceeded  to  or¬ 
ganize  co-operative  coal  leagues  and  similar 
organizations.  In  every  case  on  record  the 
public  has  been  properly  stung  before  the 
promoter  moved  on  to  greener  fields,  leaving 
the  public  to  turn  back  to  the  reliable  coal 
dealer  again.  A  New  York  sales  agent  re¬ 
cently  inquired  concerning  the  Coal  Con¬ 
sumers’  League  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  report  from  a  reliable 
source  in  that  city:  “Replying  to  your  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  18th  with  regard  to  the  Coal 
Consumers’  League.  This  had  its  inception 
in  Springfield,  and  I  understand  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed^  to  extend  it  to  the  neighboring  cities 
and  villages.  The  idea  seems  to  be  something 
of  this  character— one  is  required  to  pay  fifty 
cents  or  one  dollar  to  become  a  member  of 
this  grand  organization.  This,  it  appears,  in 
some  way  entitles  such  member  to  more 
rabidly  denounce  the  coal  dealers  than  is  the 
privilege  of  the  ordinary  individual.  Such  a 
member  may  stand  upon  the  street  corners 
and  declaim  in  a  manner  which  undoubtedly 
would  subject  him  to  an  inquisition  de  lunatico 
inquirendo  were  he  not  a  member.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  promoter  of  the  enterprise  is 
subsisting  quite  satisfactorily  upon  its  fruits, 
further  than  that  it  has  not  progressed,  I  am 
told.  The  only  difference  between  this  en¬ 
terprise  and  the  old  Bay  State  Company  is 
that  the  latter  concern  actually  had  some  coal. 

I  understand  that  the  present  league’s  coal  ex¬ 
ists  in  imagination  only.’’ 


Bids  were  open  for  the  coal  supply  of  the 
Manhattan  State  Hospital  on  Wards  Island 
New  York  City;  Central  Islip  State  Hospital, 
Central  Islip,  L.  L,  and  Kings  Park  State  Hos¬ 
pital.  Kings  Park,  L.  I.,  on  last  Tuesday  with 
the  fol^wing  results:  Manhattan  State  Hos- 
pita].  Capital  Construction  Company,  stove 
coal  at  $4.63;  same  company,  pea  coal  at  $3.47; 
^me  company,  buckwheat  No.  3,  at  $1.72; 
Pattison  &  Bowns,  bituminous,  at  $2  83  Cen¬ 
tral  Islip  State  Hospital,  A.  F.  Hill  &  Co., 
stove,  $5.87;  pea,  same,  $5.87;  same  company, 
buckwheat  No.  3,  $2.70;  Smith,  Lincaweaver 
&  Co.,  bituminous,  $3.35.  Kings  Park  State 
Hospital,  J.  W.  Peale  and  N.  Y.  &  N.  E.  C.  & 
C.  Co.,  stove,  $5.75;  same  companies,  pea, 
$6.00;  J.  W.  Peale,  buckwheat  No.  3,  $3.7,4; 
Garfield  &  Proctor,  bituminous,  at  $3.69. 


Northumberland  Coal  &  Coke  Company  will 
sliortly  receive  a  charter  from  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  to  operate  a  tract  of  coal  land 
three  miles  south  of  Somerset,  Pa.  Those  in¬ 
terested  are  R.  C.  Foss  and  Jas.  Christian  of 
Slpmokin,  Pa.;  E.  G.  Jones  and  V.  S.  Trunken- 
miller  of  Watsontown.  Pa.,  and  E.  H.  Mayer 
of  Somerset,  who  will  be  the  active  mining 
man  in  charge  of  opening  up  the  property. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  build 
this  summer  a  low-grade  line  from  Rockwood 
to  Barrett,  Pa.,  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
coal  traffic  from  Somerset  county.  The  line  will 
be  eight  miles  long  and  will  cost  about  $750,000 
to  remove  the  grades  and  do  away  with  helper 
engine  and  avoid  congestion  on  the  east  end 
of  the  Cumberland  extension  with  the  increase 
of  traffic  over  that  division. 
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A  Striking  Contrast. 

Last  year  tlie  United  ]\Iine  Workers  of 
America  collected  $1,133,000  from  its 
members,  most  of  which  was  spent  that 
year  in  carrying  on  the  propaganda  work 
of  that  organization.  When  the  miners 
in  West  \^irginia  went  on  a  strike,  this 
same  organization  voted  an  assessment 
of  fifty  cents  per  memher  per  month.  This 
will  yield  about  $200,000  per  month,  or 
at  least  $2,250,000  in  a  year.  .\lso  on 
Tuesday  of  this  w'eek  the  United  Mine 
3Vorkers  of  Illinois  voted,  if  necessary, 
to  give  $900,000  this  year  to  the  miners 
of  West  Virginia  to  help  them  carry  on 
their  strike.  All  told,  the  miners  will  col¬ 
lect  from  the  membership  in  their  organ¬ 
ization  in  a  single  year  the  tremendous 
sum  of  $4,000,000.  It  is  all  for  one  pur¬ 
pose — to  w'hip  the  operators  at  every 
point. 

Permit  us  to  present  the  picture  of 
what  the  operators  are  doing  to  defend 
themselves.  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
in  almost  every  state,  the  miners  and 
others  are  advocating  laws,  the  passage  of 
which  will  put  a  tremendous  financial 
burden  upon  every  coal  operator,  coal 
wholesaler  and  coal  retailer.  The  pas¬ 
sage  of  workmen’s  compensation  acts 
alone  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  per  year  by  the  producers 
and  retailers.  In  order  merely  to  pay  the 
clerks  employed  to  collect  the  facts  nec¬ 


essary  to  present  the  coal  operators’  side 
of  these  cases,  the  one  solitary,  impover¬ 
ished  and  poorly-housed  representative  of 
the  great  national  coal  trade  has  been 
begging  for  two  years  for  the  paltry  and 
miserable  fund  of  $25,000  per  year.  To 
the  shame  and  disgrace  of  the  coal  trade, 
it  must  be  said  it  has  never  been  able 
to  raise  half  that  amount. 

Another  example  of  parsimony  arises 
in  Chicago.  One  railroad  has  stubbornly 
insisted  upon  increasing  its  switching 
charges  as  a  means  of  increasing  its 
through  rate  on  coal,  wTich  increased 
through  rate  has  been  denied  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  To 
combat  this  adroit  attack  upon  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  coal  industry,  the  Chicago 
Coal  Dealers’  Association  has  been  strug¬ 
gling  and  pleading  for  a  month  to  collect 
the  paltry  sum  of  $1,000.  After  spending 
all  this  time  on  a  house-to-house  can¬ 
vass,  the  committee  has  succeeded  in 
getting  from  coal  operators,  coal  whole¬ 
salers  and  coal  retailers  the  magnificent 
sum  of  $145. 

It  is  well  to  look  the  cold  facts  boldly 
in  the  face.  The  miners  collect  the  $4,- 
000,000  ])er  year  from  whom — from  the 
same  coal  producers  wdio  refuse  to  raise 
$25,000  a  year  for  defense. 

The  miners  use  this  enormous  sum  for 
what  purpose — to  defeat  the  operators 
who  raise  the  money.  The  miners  form 
a  union  and  that  union  compels  the  oper¬ 
ators  to  pay  an  increase  in  wages.  A  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  that  increase  in  wages 
is  turned  into  the  union.  The  union  uses 
this  fund  to  arouse  public  sentiment 
against  the  operator;  to  pass  law’s  against 
the  operator,  and  to  organize  fields  now 
unorganized  that  they  may  have  further 
control  over  the  operator.  This  entire 
campaign  is  financed  by  money  not  only 
paid  by  the  operator,  hut  collected  by  him 
from  the  union  members,  who  are  his  em- 
].doyes,  and  turned  over  to  the  officers  of 
the  union. 

.And  this  ojierator,  who  is  so  careful 
to  maintain  and  to  finance  the  operations 
(.f  the  union,  which  uses  his  money  to 
defeat  him,  haggles  and  balks  at  the  idea 
('f  raising  $25,000  a  year  in  his  own  de¬ 
fense.  He  sputters  and  swears  and  re¬ 
fuses  when  asked  to  raise  $1,000  to  fight 
the  necessity  to  i)ay  an  increased  trans¬ 
portation  charge  on  a  vast  part  of  his 
coal  business. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  w’ould 
like  to  ask  what  has  become  of  the  spunk, 
the  courage  and  even  the  manhood  of 
coal  men?  Has  the  old  .American  battle 
cry,  “A  million  for  defense,  hut  not  a 
cent  for  tribute,”  become  a  dead  letter  in 
the  land?  There  were  times  in  America 
Avlien  red-blooded  men  w'ould  have  shoul¬ 
dered  muskets  and  starved  and  have 
frozen  to  resist  a  situation  far  less  insult¬ 
ing  to  their  manhood.  AAViild  to  God 
such  men  had  not  all  died  before  this 
jjresent  shame  came  upon  the  “mighty” 
coal  industry. 


When  a  pow’cr  company  builds  a  dam. 
it  figures — and  finances — on  the  basis  of 
the  years  of  drouth.  When  a  coal  pro¬ 
ducer  opens  a  mine,  he  equips  and  finances 
on  the  basis  of  seven  months  of  zero 
weather — ;wdiich  never  comes.  That  is 
why  so  few  coal  companies  make  money 
and  wdiy  we  hear  so  many  loud  com¬ 
plaints  in  a  season  such  as  the  present 
one. 


Coal  Handling  at  Panama. 

In  a  big  w’ay,  the  welfare  of  the  coal 
trade  is  to  be  influenced  by  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  We  have  reached 
a  stage  of  internal  development  where 
possible  production  far  exceeds  any  prob¬ 
able  demand.  We  must  either  permit 
this  excess  productive  capacity  to  lie  idle, 
or  we  must  find  a  market  for  that  coal 
abroad.  The  latter  method  has  been 
adopted  by  all  coal-producing  countries 
w'hich  have  faced  a  similar  situation. 

By  far  the  biggest  part  of  the  export 
business  of  any  country  is  the  sale  of 
fuel  to  ships.  Even  in  England,  the 
hunkering  business  amounts  to  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  export  trade.  Of 
the  foreign  business  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  that  to  Canada,  fully  seventy- 
five  per  cent  or  more  is  consumed  by  ship¬ 
ping.  The  greatest  likelihood  of  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  foreign  sale  of  our  coal  is  in 
the  fuel  supplied  to  ships.  There  is  no 
place  where  we  have  a  bigger  chance  to 
increase  the  sale  of  our  bunker  coal 
than  in  the  Panama  Canal.  The  canal 
is  oiir  possession,  built  with  American 
money,  and  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
American  coal  field.  The  ships  of  all 
nations  will  pass  through  the  canal  and 
will  demand  fuel.  American  coal  will  and 
should  supply  that  demand. 

At  the  very^  moment  when  American 
coal  operators,  for  the  first  time  in  a  gen¬ 
eration,  see  a  little  chance  to  make  a 
reasonable  profit  upon  their  coal  by  the 
sale  of  it  to  the  ships  of  foreign  nations, 
the  great,  big,  soft-hearted  and  philan- 
throjiic  American  government  suddenly 
decides  to  become  over-solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  the  coal  consumers  of  other 
nations — far  more  solicitous,  in  fact,  of 
the  consumers  than  of  the  producers  of 
coal.  To  carry  out  an  idealistic  policy 
with  respect  to  foreign  consumers,  our 
government  announces  a  policy  which 
sounds  more  like  the  phrasing  of  a  man 
who  is  extending  soft  courtesies  to  an 
honored  guest  than  the  pronouncement  of 
a  man  who  is  doing  business  with  a  rival. 

The  United  States  Government  has  de¬ 
cided  to  take  complete  supervision  of 
coal  sales  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  In 
doing  so  it  is  not  adopting  the  attitude, 
which  other  nations  adopt,  of  makinj^ 
sure  that  its  coal  producers  are  going  to 
be  aided  to  get  a  profit.  Instead,  it  is 
adopting  the  latter-day  American,  and 
strictly  American  idea,  that  the  nation 
is  best  served,  and  everybody  is  made 
joA’ously  happy — and  prosperous — when 
our  business  people  are  forced  to  labor 
under  conditions  which  presuppose  a 
jjrofit  to  be  impossible ;  our  nation 
makes  a  Roman  holiday  for  its  subjects 
by  creating  a  condition  under  which  a 
business  man  is  sure  to  fail  because  a 
public  contrivance  deprives  him  of  any 
])OSsihle  margin.  In  this  spirit,  the  plans 
governing  the  sale  of  coal  at  Panama  were 
conceived  and  dictated.  We  should  have 
quite  a  holiday  over  this  discovery. 

The  government  owns  all  the  frontage 
along  the  canal.  It  says — with  some  un- 
i’athomable  mental  reservation — that  it 
would  never  do  at  all,  at  all  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  release  control  of  any  part  of 
that  land.  The  government  never  could 
permit — no,  never — any  private  concern 
to  cut  slips  across  that  land  and  build 
harbors  and  coaling  depots  off  the  gov¬ 
ernment  land.  Neither  could  the  gov¬ 
ernment  lease  any  of  its  land  to  private 
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concerns  who  would  build  structures 
thereon — besides,  don’t  you  know,  it 
would  be  bad  business  to  do  so,  seeing 
the  leases  are  likely  to  be  terminated  at 
any  time. 

Having  thus  constructed,  out  of  its 
own  mind,  an  impossible  proposition  for 
individual  business  concerns,  the  govern¬ 
ment  proceeds  to  construct,  out  of  its 
own  mind,  a  remedy  for  that  condition. 
This,  as  any  one  will  admit,  is  a  very 
adroit  way  of  doing  what  you  please. 
That  remedy  consists  of  this  ingenious 
conception:  On  the  government  land, 
th'e  government  itself  will  build  and 
equip  coal  docks.  It  will  have  machinery 
for  unloading  ships;  for  putting  coal  in 
storage,  and  for  reclaiming  that  coal  from 
storage.  It  will  even  own  the  lighters 
and  the  barges  which  are  to  carry  the 
coal  from  the  docks  to  the  ships  passing 
through  the  canal.  Very  magnanimously, 
the  government  agrees  to  lease  this  dock 
and  this  equipment  to  private  concerns 
—if  they  care  to  operate  in  that  way.  If 
they  don’t  care  to  conform,  they  may 
stay  away. 

Here  we  approach  the  crux  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Anticipating  that  coal  men  will 
decline  to  do  business  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  the  government  itself  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  coal  on  its  docks,  this  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal  supposedly  being  held  in  re¬ 
serve  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
navy.  _  Having  coal,  having  docks  and 
not  being  sure  that  commercial  companies 
will  accept  its  terms,  the  government  will 
affer  to  sell  coal  to  the  ships  of  other 
:ountries.  This  presents  the  novel  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  owner  of  the  dock  setting  up 
shop  next  door  to  compete  with  the  lessee 
af  its  plant.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
his  will  work  out. 

Side  by  side  will  be  two  docks.  Both 
ivill  be  government-owned  docks,  but  one 
af  them  will  be  operated  by  the  govern- 
nent;  the  other  will  be  leased  to  a  private 
:oncern.  The  government  dock  is  built 
vith  public  money ;  as  public  property,  it 
vill  be  free  from  taxation.  Since  busi- 
less  considerations  do  not  enter — seeing 
t  is  a  naval  depot — it  will  be  under  no 
lecessity  to  create  any  depreciation 
:harge;  to  consider  any  interest  charge; 

0  pay  any  taxes,  or  to  earn  any  rental! 
HI  these  things  will  come  under  the  cost 
)f  maintaining  the  navy,  and  as  such  will 
le  paid  out  of  taxes.  Thus,  the  govern- 
nent  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  fig- 
ire  into  the  cost  of  handling  coal,  the 
terns  which  make  up  overhead  expense, 
^y  reason  of  these  exemptions,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  coal  dock,  of  course,  can  sell  fuel 
0  ships  of  foreign  nations  at  a  ridicu- 
ously  low  figure. 

The  dock  next  door,  however,  is  not 
0  fortunately  situated.  The  minute  this 
lock  is  leased  to  private  interests  it 
cases  to  be  a  public  charge;  therefore, 
he  money  invested  in  the  land  and  in 
he  equipment  must  be  returned  in  time 
>y  a  depreciation  charge.  Interest  on 
hat  money  must  be  paid  at  the  govern- 
nent  rate.  All  of  these  charges  will  be 
lunched  in  a  rental,  which  naturally  will 
le  stiff  and  which  the  commercial  com- 
|any  must  charge  into  the  cost  of  its  coal, 
qus  from  the  start  the  commercial  com- 
•any  will  be  wholly  out  of  line  with  the 
government ;  it  cannot  compete. 

The  coal  trade  should  impress  upon  the 
uthorities  at  Washington  that  this  ar- 
angement  cannot  stand. 


A  Matter  of  Storage. 

This  winter  the  coal  market  has  been 
so  variable  and  fluctuating  it  has  had  a 
tendency  to  encourage  the  speculative  in¬ 
stincts,  always  strong  among  coal  men. 
Today  there  is  no  market,  but  a  vast 
supply  of  coal.  Tomorrow  the  surplus  is 
cleaned  up,  the  operators  have  curtailed 
production  and  the  weather  turns  bitter 
cold  again,  creating  a  demand  for  more 
coal  than  is  available.  To  supply  this 
demand  shipments  are  suddenly  expanded 
and  by  the  time  this  coal  reaches  the 
market  the  weather  is  warm  again  and 
prices  decline. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  condemn  this  de¬ 
structive  practice  of  guessing  on  the 
probable  weather;  it  is  not  easy  to  sug¬ 
gest  and  carry  out  a  better  way.  The 
coal  man  is  a  merchant  in  a  necessary 
commodity.  He  cannot  wholly  disregard 
his  obligations  to  have  coal  on  hand  when 
the  public  wants  to  buy;  he  cannot  sell 
all  of  his  coal  on  shipment  direct  from 
the  mine. 

While  the  coal  merchant  must  have  on 
hand  a  certain  supply  of  coal,  it  always 
IS  necessary  to  guess  at  random  what 
that  supply  should  amount  to.  Today  he 
guesses  ten  cars,  and  there  is  a  demand 
for  fifteen  or  twenty;  tomorrow  he 
guesses  twenty-five  and  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  ten.  It  is  always  a  matter  of 
too  much  or  too  little. 

And  yet,  there  is  a  simple  way  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  this  uneven  supply.  It  takes 
merely  a  week  or  ten  days  to  get  coal 
to  Chicago,  for  example,  from  its  most 
distant  source  of  supply.  Other  cities 
could  restock  in  less  time.  Thus,  to  take 
care  of  Chicago — even  though  shipments 
had  been  wholly  suspended — until  fresh 
coal  supplies  could  be  obtained,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  store  merely  a  ten  days’ 
supply.  In  other  cities  it  would  require 
less.  If  no  consumer  had  any  storage 
space,  and  if  no  coal  was  moving  on  reg‘- 
ular  orders,  a  storage  pile  of  400,000  tons 
would  serve  to  save  Chicago  from  a  fam¬ 
ine.  For  a  business  of  the  importance  of 
the  coal  trade,  a  storage  pile  of  that  size 
is  far  from  impossible.  However,  fully 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  Chicago’s  coal 
requirements  are  taken  care  of  on  con¬ 
tracts,  which  presuppose  regular  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  mines.  Another  fifteen 
per  cent,  easily,  is  taken  care  of  by  sales 
on  shipment  direct  from  the  mines.  This 
leaves  not  much,  if  any,  more  than  ten 
per  cent  to  be  taken  care  of  by  sales  of 
coal  on  track.  If  Chicago  uses  approxi¬ 
mately  forty  thousand  tons  of  coal  per 
day,  and  if  only  ten  per  cent  of  this  is 
sold  in  cars  on  track,  4,000  or  5,000  tons, 
or  about  one  hundred  cars  on  track  daily, 
will  take  care  of  all  possible  improvident 
buyers.  To  take  all  of  this  spot  coal  off 
the  market  for  ten  days — on  the  theory 
there  was  absolutely  no  spot  demand — 
would  require,  therefore,  the  storage  of 
not  to  exceed  40,000  or  50,000  tons.  By 
creating  such  a  storage  pile,  the  surplus 
could  be  taken  off  the  market  today  to 
overcome  the  shortage  tomorrow.  By  this 
means,  and  at  a  cost  far  less  than  $500,000 
Chicago  could  rid  itself  of  the  burden  of 
car  service  coal,  which  would  stabilize 
prices. 

By  putting  all  surplus  coal  into  storage, 
coal  men  would  be  able  to  release  rail¬ 
road  equipment  and  thus  avoid  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  car  service,  hence  the  ne¬ 


cessity  to  sacrifice  coal.  By  keeping  sac¬ 
rifice  coal  off  the  market,  coal  men  would 
avoid  the  breaking  of  the  market  on  both 
the  consignment  coal  and  on  the  whole 
volume  of  business,  including  even  the 
contract  coal. 

By  having  unsold  and  undistributed  in 
the  warehouse  an  accumulation  of  coal 
from  the  last  warm  spell,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  rush  so  much  forward  with 
the  appearance  of  a  temporary  cold  wave, 
only  to  create  another  congestion,  bring¬ 
ing  about  another  market  break. 


Coal  Trade  Ethics. 

We  have  dispaired  for  some  time  of  the 
possibility  of  formulating  a  code  of  ethics 
for  the  coal  trade.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the 
need  for  such  a  thing. 

There  is,  in  the  West,  a  small,  compact 
coal  field,  the  acreage  of  which  is  wholly 
under  development  and  controlled  by 
very  few  companies.  The  market  for  this 
coal  is  small,  but  almost  sure.  There  has 
not  been  anything  like  an  agreement 
among  the  operators  in  that  field  as  to 
what  the  price  should  be,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  each  operator  has  understood  that 
if  his  prices  did  not  fluctuate  violently 
with  every  slight  change  of  conditions, 
he  would  be  doing  exactly  what  all  com¬ 
petitors  were.  Those  prices  were  held  at, 
let  us  say,  two  dollars  a  ton.  Because 
the  cost  of  production  is  known  to  be 
Iiigh,  the  people  who  use  the  coal  are, 
and  have  been,  willing  to  pay  the  figure. 
All  operators  have  considered  themselves 
as  in  a  close  community,  being  on  the 
friendliest  of  terms;  they  have  under  all 
circumstances  worked  for  mutual  help¬ 
fulness,  rather  than  for  mutual  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  same  spirit  came  to  dominate 
the  salesmen. 

However,  something  over  a  month  ago 
temptation  inserted  itself.  When  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  coal  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
when  every  one  was  begging  for  orders, 
the  man  who  distributes  the  product  of 
C'ue  of  these  mines  was  suddenly  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed  by  sickness. 

We  do  not  believe,  and  do  not  want  to 
lielieve,  that  the  principals  of  the  other 
companies  knew  what  happened.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  salesmen  of  those  concerns 
saw-  an  opportunity  not  only  to  advance 
their  own  individual  good,  but  to  take 
away  some  of  the  business  which  the  sick 
man  had  enjoyed  on  yearly  contract. 
They  knew  that  the  current  market  was 
not  two  dollars,  but  considerably  less,  and 
they  had  a  suspicion  that  the  market  for 
the  next  year  would  not  be  two  dollars, 
but  considerably  less.  So,  while  the  dis¬ 
tributor  was  incapacitated  and  unable  to 
defend  himself,  the  other  hungry  sales¬ 
men  went  among  his  customers  offer¬ 
ing  their  coal  at  a  reduction  in  price. 
They  did  not  content  themselves  with 
inerely  cutting  the  price;  they  left  the 
impression,  by  insinuating  remarks,  that 
throughout  the  last  year  the  incapacitated 
salesman  had  been  overcharging  his  best 
customers.  These  accusations,  of  course, 
had  a  sting  to  them,  and  the  result  nat¬ 
urally  was  that  some  of  the  sick  man’s 
customers  were  coaxed  away  both  tem- 
Iiorarily  and  on  contract. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances,  we  are 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that,  whether 
any  one  is  clever  enough  to  draw  up  such 
a, thing,  there  is  a  definite  need  for  a  code 
of  ethics  for  the  coal  trade.  • 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


James  Neale,  president  of  the  Clyde  Coal 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  was  in  the  city  on 
Thursday. 

Walter  Talley,  an  operator  of  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  was  a  caller  on  the  Chicago  Trade 
on  Tuesday. 

W.  H.  Ball,  of  the  Detroit  Semet-Solvay 
Company,  hit  the  street  this  week  on  one  of 
his  flying  visits. 

F.  J.  Browning,  sales  manager  of  the  Purity 
Coal  Company,  was  in  Minneapolis  for  two 
days  this  week. 

George  Cameron,  of  Picklands,  Mather  & 
Co.,  of  Cleveland,  passed  through  the  city 
this  week,  headed  for  the  northwest. 

Worrell  Clarkson,  president  of  the  Clarkson 
Coal  &  Dock  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  was  here 
on  business  within  the  past  few  days. 

R.  V.  Bane,  for  several  years  past  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Chicago-Carterville  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  has  severed  his  connection  with  it. 

Frank  Miller,  of  the  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  accompanied 
by  E.  A.  Upstill,  of  Cleveland,  were  among 
the  week’s  callers  on  their  Chicago  friends. 

One  of  the  visitors  to  the  Chicago  coal 
trade  the  early  part  of  this  week  was  F.  R. 
Johnson  of  the  DeKamp  Coal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  and  with 
mines  located  at  Staunton,  Ill. 

Lee  J.  Sandridge,  of  the  Meriden  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Meriden,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city  Thurs¬ 
day.  The  output  of  the  above  company’s  mine 
in  handled  by  E.  L.  Hedstrom  &  Co.,  under 
the  name  of  Kelly  Smokeless. 

W.  A.  Jepson,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  was  at  the  office  of  the  company  this 
week.  He  states  that  the  output  of  their  three 
mines  was  never  in  a  more  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition. 

.A.t  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Eureka  Coal  &  Dock  Company,  held  on 
Tuesday,  February  25,  Robert  H.  Gruschow 
was  elected  president  and  general  manager,  to 
succeed  George  F.  Getz.  Colonel  .Sweet  re¬ 
tired  from  the  board  and  is  succeeded  by  C.  F. 
Lemmon. 

One  of  the  visitors  on  Dearborn  street  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  was  W.  G.  Haskell, 
retail  dealer  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  It  was 
one  of  his  perennial  visits,  and  he  made  it 
very  clear  from  the  start  that  he  was  not 
here  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  forward¬ 
ing  of  any  coal. 

W.  R.  McGhee,  one  of  the  salesmen  for  the 
City  Fuel  Company,  has  been  on  the  sick  list 
for  some  time,  being  kept  in,  according  to 
report,  by  a  stomach  which  would  not  behave. 
He  managed  to  master  the  obstreperous  piece 
of  digestive  apparatus  and  by  the  middle  of 
this  week  was  again  about  his  business. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  com¬ 
missioner’s  report  was  read,  showing  that  for 
the  last  two  weeks  there  has  been  collected 
in  bad  accounts  for  retail  dealers  the  sum  of 
,$475.49,  which  makes  the  collection  to  date 
since  the  organization  of  this  department, 
$3  06,986.47. 

Arthur  Connor,  who  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Washery  department  of  the 
Monon  Coal  Company,  has  had  an  extended 
experience  in  the  business.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  with  the  Columbus-Hocking 
Coal  &  Iron  Company;  afterward  he  was  in 
the  jobbing  trade  in  both  Detroit  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  study 
coal  in  all  its  phases. 

J.  H.  McClelland,  an  operator  of  Brazil, 
Indiana,  was  in  Chicago  on  Wednesday.  Mr. 
McClelland  said  that  conditions  in  Indiana  are 
about  as  they  are  in  Chicago.  Namely,  that 
everybody  is  apparently  filled  up  with  coal 
and  the  operators  seem  to  have  a  penchant  for 
producing  and  trying  to  sell  something  which 
they  know  perfectly  well  that  nobody  wants 
or  is  willing  to  pay  a  profitable  price  for. 

The  announcement  was  made  this  week  by 
the  Coal  Product  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Aurora.  Illinois,  that  effective  March  15,  it  has 
appointed  the  Atwill-Makemson  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  of  the  McCormick  building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  exclusive  sales  distributor  of  its  Kop- 
pers  by-product  crushed  coke.  The  Coal 
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Products  Manufacturing  Company  is  the  of¬ 
ficial  name  of  the  organization  which  controls 
the  by-product  coke  oven  located  at  Joliet, 
Illinois,  the  output  of  which  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  factor  in  the  coke  business  in  this 
territory  this  winter. 

Thomas  W.  Gilmore,  connected  with  the 
Bryn  Mawr  yard  of  the  Eldridge  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  was  one  of  the  aspirants  for  political 
honors  at  the  primaries  which  were  held  on 
Tuesday.  Mr.  Gilmore  is  decidedly  optimistic 
and  says  that  when  a  man  wants  to  get  into 
politics  he  must  not  expect  to  get  what  he 
wants  when  he  wants  it,  which  is  the  nomina¬ 
tion  the  first  time  he  tries  for  it.  Judging 
from  what  Tom  has  to  say  about  the  political 
game,  we  should  say  that  he  has  just  started 
to  fight.  In  the  meantime,  his  friends  are  ad¬ 
vising  him  to  let  his  virtues  be  known  to  the 
man  who  makes  the  selection  of  candidates 
for  the  Daily  News. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  officers 
were  nominated  for  the  ensuing  year  and  the 
election  will  be  held  at  the  next  regular  meet¬ 
ing,  which  takes  place  on  March  11.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  by-laws,  offi¬ 
cers  were  nominated  by  secret  ballot,  the 
three  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
being  declared  the  nominees.  Under  this 
ruling  the  nominees  who  will  be  voted  upon 
at  the  next  meeting  are  as  follows:  For  presi¬ 
dent,  William  D.  Ehnstrom,  incumbent:  Ho¬ 
mer  D.  Jones,  Gus  Weiss  and  Ed.  Kleinen- 
berg.  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr.  Kleinenberg  re¬ 
ceived  one  vote  each,  and  since  they  were  tied 
both  names  will  be  retained  on  the  ticket.  For 
vice-president,  Homer  D.  Jones,  L.  R.  Rut¬ 
ter  and  C.  H.  Dreiske.  For  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  A.  J.  Bunge,  W.  H.  D.  Gibson,  E.  E. 
Heiner,  C.  H.  Dreiske  and  H.  E.  Everett.  Mr. 
Heiner,  Mr.  Dreiske  and  Mr.  Everett  reeeived 
one  vote  each,  and  being  tied  for  the  third 
nominee,  the  names  of  all  three  will  be  voted 
upon.  For  director,  north  side;  George  Lill, 
hi.  S.  Richardson,  William  Quinlan,  and  H. 

G.  Peterson.  For  director,  south  side,  1'.  D. 
Carpenter,  E.  J.  McQuaid,  and  Ed.  Kleinen- 
herg.  For  director,  west  side,  C.  H.  Chase. 
P.  Dryzmalski  and  R.  H.  Gruschow.  For  di¬ 
rector,  loop  district,  L.  R.  Rutter  obtained  the 
unanimous  vote.  Representing  the  whole¬ 
salers  and  jobbers,  two  to  elect,  R.  H.  Grus¬ 
chow,  F.  I,.  Schulz,  F.  C.  Atwill,  and  F,  C. 
Honnold. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


Roderick  Stephens,  Harlem  retailer,  i.s  tak¬ 
ing  his  family  to  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  for  a 
stay. 

T.  F.  Farrell,  of  Wm.  Farrell  &  Son,  will 
undergo  an  operation  for  appendicitis  tliis 
week. 

.\rthur  I'.  Rice,  commissif)ner  of  the  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  has  gone  to 
Florida  for  a  rest. 

F.  W.  T.  Amis,  in  charge  of  coal  sales  of 
Ihlling  &  Crane  for  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  has  been  in  Boston  this  week. 

F.  E.  Zerbey  and  O.  E.  Hawkins  witli  the 
Kingston  Coal  Company  of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa., 
have  been  in  local  anthracite  offices  lately. 

Herbert  Streat,  retailer  and  manufacturer  of 
motor  trucks  for  the  coal  trade,  is  about  to 
start  for  a  trip  to  the  Panama  Canal  zone. 

H.  H.  Stinson,  general  sales  manager  of 
the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Company  of 
Boston,  has  been  in  New  York  coal  offices  this 
week. 

H.  G.  Kellogg,  New  England  manager  of 
sales  for  the  United  Coal  Company,  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Cutner,  were  in  New  York  on 
Wednesday. 

Geo.  Minds  of  the  sales  force  of  Bulah  Coal 
Mining  Company  has  returned  from  a  trip 
through  New  York  state’s  leather  and  knitting 
mills  sections. 

The  Ithaca  Coal  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  by  Eb- 
enezer  M.  Freeman,  Thos.  W.  Summers  and 
Denton  D.  Norton  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Boardman  Eaton,  a  well-known  New 
England  coal  salesman  associated  with  various 
coal  companies  in  Boston  at  times,  died  in 
that  city  on  Saturday  of  last  weetk  from 
heart  failure. 

W.  R.  Minds  of  the  Bulah  Coal  Mining 


Company  has  gone  to  the  mines  of  his  com¬ 
pany  and  will  later  make  a  trip  throughout  the 
Clearfield  region  and  other  mining  sections  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Panama  Canal  Commission,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  has  issued  specifications  for  pur¬ 
chases  to  cover  the  coal  handling  machinery 
for  two  coaling  stations,  one  at  Cristobal  and 
one  at  Balboa. 

T’ercy  AI.  Thorn  has  incorporated  his  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  Manufacturers  Coal  &  Utilities 
Company,  Inc.,  with  a  capital  of  $75,000  under 
the  laws  of  New  York  state.  The  other  in¬ 
corporators  are  Willies  H.  Thorn  and  James 
.4.  Dayton  of  Bayside,  L.  1. 

John  Sosgrove,  shipper  at  the  South  .^.mboy, 
N.  J.,  piers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
who  frequents  the  New  York  coal  offices 
almost  daily,  has  recently  rounded  out  his 
thirty-ninth  year  in  his  connection  with  the 
railroad,  most  of  which  has  been  in  his  present 
capacity. 

The  president’s  office  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn  will  receive  bids  till  eleven  o’clock 
on  next  Wednesday,  March  5th,  for  its  supply 
of  anthracite  coal  for  delivery  before  Feb¬ 
ruary  3  5,  193  4.  The  following  sizes  and  quan¬ 
tities  will  be  mirchased:  39,513,600  pounds  of 
egg  coal,  380,Soo  pounds  of  stove  coal,  89,600 
pounds  of  chestnut,  and  6,272,000  pounds  of 
pea  coal.  Requirements  of  bidders  are  the 
same  as  last  year. 

Advices  from  Barcelona,  Spain,  state  that  a 
cargo  of  6,700  tons  of  Fairmont  gas  coal  ar¬ 
rived  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  use  of  the 
local  gas  company.  The  steamer  was  the 
Kamouraska  but  the  price  of  the  coal  or  the 
freight  rate  was  not  ascertained  as  the  coal 
was  bought  by  the  Paris  office  of  the  com- 
j)any.  This  is  but  one  of  several  such  in- 
(luiries  that  have  been  taken  by  American  coal 
shippers  this  winter. 

Ernest  L.  Harris,  Consul-General  to  Sweden, 
with  headquarters  at  Stockholm,  is  in  New 
York  this  week,  on  one  of  his  periodical  visits 
to  America.  The  Bi.,\ck  Di.cmon'D  ordinarily 
does  not  go  outside  of  coal  trade  specials  to 
give  personal  mention.  To  Mr.  Harris,  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  for  his 
efforts  in  Sweden  in  looking  after  the  mar,ket- 
ing  of  American  coals  there.  He  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  study  to  the  coal  question,  and 
the  coal  trade  of  America  has  reason  to  feel 
proud  of  his  good  services. 

W.  H.  Carpenter  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter, 
No.  12  Broadway,  New  York,  who  returned 
on  Monday  from  a  trip  to  England,  states 
that  the  coal  situation  in  England  just  now 
is  active.  Coal  men  have  been  securing  good 
prices  recently,  and  there  has  been  a  good 
demand  from  most  every  quarter.  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter  did  not  hear  much  talk  of  labor 
troubles.  He  said  that  here  and  there  arc 
strikes,  but  that  they'  are  of  a  purely  local 
nature.  There  is  no  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
general  strike  as  was  experienced  last  March. 

Many  rumors  continue  to  float  about  New 
York  coal  circles  concerning  the  merging  of 
retail  concerns  on  the  east  side  and  the  west 
side  and  in  Brooklyn  and  some  have  combined 
the  majority  of  the  tonnage  in  all  section.s 
into  one  company.  Such  rumors  have  fre- 
(|uently  sprung  up  in  times  past  and  died  away 
again  but  at  this  time  they  are  given  new 
impetus  by  the  Burns-Curtis-Blaisdell  merger. 
All  retailers  mentioned  in  connection  with 
these  alleged  deals  deny  any  connection  with 
such  a  matter  and  discredit  all  stories  con¬ 
cerning  such  combinations. 

H.  L.  Herbert  &  Co.,  have  this  week  pur¬ 
chased  the  coal  yard  and  leased  the  real  estate 
of  the  firm  of  T.  &.  W.  Thorn  &  Co.,  between 
215th  and  216th  streets  and  the  Harlem  river. 
The  location  is  a  most  desirable  one  in  fast- 
growdng  apartment  and  residence  sections  of 
New  York  City.  Easy  access  is  had  to  both 
the  Washington  Heights  trade  and  the  Bronx 
over  the  217th  street  bridge.  The  equipment 
of  the  yard  is  only  a  few  years  old,  having 
been  installed  when  the  Thorn  company  sold 
its  Kingsbridge  property  to  the  New  York 
Central  Lines.  They  had  been  in  business  at 
the  old  place  since  1868.  The  Herbert  com¬ 
pany  takes  possession  on  the  first  of  March, 
when  it  will  add  to  their  growing  trade  a  con¬ 
siderable  new  territory  which  will  be  served 
with  motor  trucks  and  a  most  complete  service 
system. 
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Live  Topics  in  the  Anthracite  Field. 


Suit  has  been  started  against  the  Philadelphia 
X:  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Conipany  by  two  residents 
of  Mt.  Carmel  because  of  culm  flooding  their 
property.  They  ask  $1,500  damages. 

W.  J.  Welbasky,  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Mining  &  Engineering  Company,  with  head- 
(piarters  at  Scranton,  found  a  pearl  valued  at 
.$200  in  an  oyster  he  was  eating  at  the  Hotel 
Jermyn. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Luzerne  county 
assessors  to  employ  four  engineers  to  confer  with 
the  engineers  of  the  coal  companies  and  prepare 
data  upon  which  to  levy  the  191,3  triennial  assess¬ 
ment  of  coal  lands. 

Water  is  being  pumped  out  of  the  old  Tom- 
hicken  mine,  which  has  been  idle  for  a  number 
of  years,  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company. 
It  is  located  at  Hazleton  and  will  be  retimbered 
and  put  in  operation  again  soon. 

The  miners  of  the  Treverton  and  .Shamokin 
unions  have  decided  to  work  on  days  that  col¬ 
liery  employes  who  have  been  killed  are  buried. 
The  wages  they  earn  that  day  wdll  be  turned 
over  to  the  relatives  of  the  dead. 

William  Walker,  who  for  the  period  of  twenty- 
^even  years  was  connected  with  the  Hillside  Coal 
X:  Iron  Company  at  Mayfield,  where  he  was 
.'inployed  as  superintendent,  died  recently  at  his 
lome  in  Ambler,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  has  promised 
heir  employes  that  if  they  work  instead  of  re- 
naining  at  home  when  funerals  of  mine  victims 
ake  place  they  will  pay  a  beneficiary  sum  of 
>75  toward  the  widow  or  dependents  of  the 
.ictims. 

An  Ingersoll  air  compressor,  one  of  the  largest 
)f  its  kind  in  the  anthracite  region,  is  being  in- 
talled  in  the  Sterling  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia 
t  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company  at  Pottsville. 

V  large  dynamo  is  also  being  placed  at  the  North 
■'ranklin  colliery  at  Trevorton. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
iig  Coal  &  Iron  Company  the  first  lecture  to  the 
rst  aid  corps  and  mine  officials  of  the  Tremont 
Ivision  was  recently  delivered  at  Pottsville, 
Ichuylkill  county.  The  instructors  were  G.  H. 
lalberstadt  and  G.  Muehlhof.  Their  subject  was 
The  Prevention  of  Mine  Accidents.” 

Following  a  strike  for  an  equal  distribution 
f  cars,  which  lasted  for  eight  days,  eight  hun- 
red  miners  employed  at  the  White  Oak  colliery 
f  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  Company 
cturned  to  w'ork  and  in  two  hours  the  fan  house 
urned  down  and  the  nrine  was  again  idle.  A  hot 
jurnal  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the  fire. 

The  Scranton  school  board  began  action  last 
eek  to  compel  the  Scranton  Coal  Company  to 
.irnish  the  board  with  maps  of  the  underlying 
editions  of  the  property  at  Washington  and 
ine  streets,  that  city.  The  board  is  contemplat- 
ig  purchasing  the  property  but  will  not  do  so 
mil  it  can  learn  the  underground  conditions. 
The  Lackawanna  Railroad  Company  made  a 
St  of  the  length  of  a  train  it  is  possible  to  haul 
er  the  Lackawanna  cut-off  last  week.  It  sent 
le  hundred  and  thirty-two  loaded  coal  cars  from 
ateford  Junction,  N.  J.,  to  Port  Morris.  The 
ain  was  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  made 
erage  time  with  three  locomotives  pulling  the 
ad  and  two  pushing. 

Part  of  the  Corey  tract  of  coal  land,  south 
Minooka  Park,  near  Scranton,  has  been  leased 
om  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  Company 
the  Minooka  Coal  Company.  It  is  the  inten- 
)n  of  the  lessees  to  erect  a  modern  equipped 
eaker  at  an  expense  of  about  $2.5,000.  Thomas 
uinn  is  president  and  M.  J.  Rafferty,  sales 
anager,  of  the  Minooka  Coal  Company. 

All  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  employees 
10  work  outside  and  whose  wages  have  been 
>s  than  $1.50  for  a  nine-hour  day,  are  now  being 
id  that  amount.  The  raise  went  into  effect 
■bruary  1st.  The  mine  workers  consider  this 
ncession  one  of  the  most  important  granted 
dcr  the  new  wage  agreement,  and  an  effort  is 
be  rnade  to  induce  all  coal  companies  in  the 
thracite  fields  to  allow  the  increase. 

The  board  of  assessors  of  Luzerne  county 
pe  to  be  able  to  complete  their  task  of  assess- 
?  the  coal  lands  this  month.  A  number  of 
gineers  will  be  engaged  to  assist  the  board  in 
ecking  up  the  coal  and  industrial  valuations. 

A  fifty  feet  wide  cave-in  occurred  at  the  Wolfe 
lliery  at  Lattimer  recently,  permitting  the  water 
the  Lattimer  canal  to  flow  into  the  mine, 


filling  it.  More  than  one  hundred  men  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  colliery,  but  none  was  at  work 
when  the  accident  occurred. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  has  just 
placed  in  operation  a  mine  rescue  car  that  can 
be  sent  at  a  moment’s  notice  wherever  there  is 
an  accident.  The  car  is  a  passenger  coach  that 
has  been  remodeled  and  equipped  with  oxygen 
breathing  machinery  and  every  conceivable  kind 
of  first-aid-to-the-injured  equipment.  It  contains 
six  Draeger  oxygen  helmets,  by  means  of  which 
the  wearer  can  breathe  for  two  hours  in  a  gas 
filled  chamber.  The  car  will  be  manned  at  all 
times  by  a  crew  of  trained  helmet  men. 

The  coal  appeal  hearings  which  were  to  have 
been  held  before  the  commissioners  of  Lacka¬ 
wanna  county  last  week  were  postponed  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  mining  engineers  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  to  be  present.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  owns  several  large 
tracts  in  the  south  end  of  the  county  along  the 
Old  Forge  and  Avoca  line.  It  is  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  assessment  on  this  property  is  to 
remain  at  $150  per  foot  acre,  notwithstanding 
the  suggestion  of  Minority  Commissioner  Henry 
J.  Butler,  who  declared  he  would  make  it  $500 
if — “the  other  two  commissioners  would  go 
along.” 

.Simply  because  the  officials  of  the  Bast  colliery 
at  .Ashland  attempted  to  inaugurate  the  brass 
check  system  among  their  employes,  that  plant 
was  shut  down  for  four  days  by  a  striks.  The 
workers  declared  the  new  system  showed  evidence 
of  mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the 
employes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system 


Promotions  and  Changes. 

\V.  C.  Lingle,  who  has  been  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Olcott  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  has 
resigned  and  gone  back  to  Pennsylvania.  His 
son,  H.  S.  Lingle,  who  has  served  this  com¬ 
pany  in  the  capacity  of  general  manager  in 
former  years,  has  again  been  appointed  to  the 
position. 

John  F.  Smith,  who  was  a  contractor  on 
the  Sand  Patch  tunnel,  will  engage  in  coal 
operating  with  a  new  company  soon  to  be 
organized  and  which  he  represented  in  taking 
leases  for  land  adjoining  the  city  of  Meyers- 
dale,  Pa.  The  coal  will  be  mined  on  a  royalty 
basis  of  six  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Announcement  is  made  over  the  signature 
of  O.  C.  Jones,  president,  of  the  formation  of 
The  Jones  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  with  offices 
at  No.  303-304  Reibold  building,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Jones  will  have  associated  with  him  D.  G. 
Gayle,  formerly  sales  agent  with  the  Kroger- 
Gayle  Coal  Company  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
M.  H.  Baker,  formerly  sales  agent  with  the 
Elk  Coal  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Jones  Coal  &  Coke  Company  will  have  some 
very  valuable  connections  in  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  field  and  also  in  the  Hocking  field,  as 
both  Mr.  Gayle  and  Mr.  Baker  are  interested 
in  mining  properties  in  both  states  and  have 
had  actual  experience  both  inside  the  mines 
and  in  the  sale  of  their  coal  during  the  past 
three  years. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes, 

J.  Swisher  of  the  W.  Swisher  &  Sons  Coal 
Company  of  Findlay,  O.,  was  a  visitor  to  the 
local  trade  last  week. 

Attorneys  representing  the  defendant  stock¬ 
holders  who  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  up 
their  obligations  in  the  Dominion  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  have  listed  with  the  Federal  court  a 
number  of  questions  or  interrogatories  as  to 
the  grounds  on  which  the  government  is  act¬ 
ing  to  secure  the  payment  in  full  of  the  money. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

W.  H.  Taylor,  president  of  the  St.  Clair 
Coal  Company,  was  in  Philadelphia  last  Fri¬ 
day  arranging  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
office  in  the  Pennsylvania  building. 

Samuel  S.  Sneyd,  treasurer  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Company,  Philadelphia,  is 
reported  to  have  committed  suicide  at  his 
home  in  Woodbury,  N.  J.  He  had  no  finan¬ 
cial  difficulty,  his  accounts  being  in  good  shape, 


embodies  a  double  checking,  and  as  each  man 
returns  his  numbered  brass  check  to  the  black¬ 
board  hooks  opposite  his  number  and  name,  he 
pulls  out  of  the  hole  at  the  word  “in”  a  little 
peg  and  places  that  little  peg  in  the  hole  covered 
by  the  word  “out,”  indicating  he  is  out  of  the 
mine. 

Accoiding  to  the  report  of  the  five  mine  in¬ 
spectors  of  Lackawanna  county,  101,220,662  tons 
of  coal  have  been  taken  from  the  mines  of  that 
county  within  the  past  five  years.  Last  year  the 
number  of  fatal  accidents  was  the  smallest  ever 
recorded,  the  record  being  138  as  against  229  in 
1911,  172  m  1910,  144  in  1909  and  196  in  1908 
The  large  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  1911  is 
explained  by  the  Pancoast  accident  in  which 
seventy-three  lives  were  lost.  There  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  coal  mined,  which  was 
caused  by  the  suspension  in  April.  The  follow- 
ing  statement  has  been  submitted  in  regard  to 
the  production  for  the  past  two  years: 

Districts.  1912  191, 

lUrSt  .  9  91Q  nnO  n 

Second 
Third  . 

Kou  rth 
Fifth  .  . 


18,808,580  20,6.50,300 

Increase  in  wages  from  eleven  to  eighteen  per 
cent  is  coming  shortly  to  every  worker  in  the 
anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  according  to 
John  P.  White,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  who  was  a  recent  visitor 
in  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre.  The  standard 
rate  of  wages  for  the  outside  laborers  now  ranges 
from  $1.21  to  $1.43  per  day,  and  within  a  short 
time  every  coal  company  in  the  anthracite  belt, 
according  to  Mr.  White,  is  expected  to  increase 
to  the  minimum  of  $1.50. 


but  is  thought  to  have  committed  the  deed  on 
account  of  illness  caused  by  overwork. 

Members  of  the  committee  on  legislation  of 
the  Association  of  Bituminous  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors  of  Central  Pennsylvania  are  in  Harris¬ 
burg  this  week,  where  the  largest  crop  of 
proposed  bills  ever  known  has  been  presented 
to  the  legislature  and  referred  to  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Very  few  of  these  bills  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  what  bituminous  operators 
need  most  is  a  plan  or  law,  if  necessary,  to 
make  profitable  the  investments  in  soft  coal 
mines  that  have  been  so  reluctant  about  de¬ 
claring  dividends  for  a  number  of  years. 


Boston  Trade  Notes. 

The  Massachusetts  Wharf  Coal  Companv  will 
remove  its  offices  to  No.  93  Milk  street,  Boston, 
about  the  middle  of  next  month. 

^  The  report  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal 
Company  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1912, 
showed  a  surplus  of  $452,600,  or  $55,944  smaller 
than  reported  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year. 
The  gross  business  was  $1,000,610,  a  decrease  of 
$18,783. 

The  New  England  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall,  Boston,  on  March  4th  and  5th.  On 
March  4th,  there  will  be  a  business  session  at 
which  the  reports  of  the  officers  and  committees 
will  be  read.  In  the  evening  the  KoKoals  will 
hold  their  annual  banquet  at  Young’s  Hotel.  On 
March  5th  the  election  of  officers  will  begin  at 
10.30  a.  m.  This  will  be  followed  b}'  an  open 
meeting,  at  which  all  kinds  of  questions  relative 
to  the  coal  business  will  be  discussed.  In  the 
afternoon  there  will  be  two  good  addresses,  one 
of  which  will  deal  with  the  cost  of  doing  business 
today. 


Miscellaneous  News  Items. 

Lidalia  Coal  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has 
been  incorporated  by  Bruce  H.  Campbell, 
L.  W.  Preston  and  J.  W.  Preston,  to  develop 
a  thousand  acres  in  lower  Somerset  county 
near  Confluence.  Pa.  J.  W.  Preston  will  be 
the  active  mining  man  and  advises  that  a 
thousand  tons  capacity  is  aimed  at  within  a 
year  or  so. 

E.  M.  Quimby  &  Co.  are  reported  to  have 
bought  10,206  acres  of  coal  land  in  Clearfield 
county.  Pa.,  with  a  rock  formation  suitable 
for  making  cement,  from  A.  R.  Balcom  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  rumored  the  Star  Portland 
Cement  Company  will  develop  the  tract,  using 
the  coal  for  fuel  in  the  manufacture  of  cement. 


Small  Activities  in  Many  Markets. 


4,t)()y,y55 

4,499,954 

3.132.209 


4,008,653 

4,071,876 

5  Q1  n  990 
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General  Review. 

Some  Little  Interest  Is  Taken  in  Con¬ 
tracting,  but  Current  Busi¬ 
ness  Is  Light. 

From  practically  every  market  comes  the 
same  report,  namely,  that  current  business  is 
extremely  light;  that  prices  are  low;  that  busi¬ 
ness  for  this  year  is  at  an  end,  and  that  some 
little  interest  is  taken  in  contracting  for  next 
year. 

Touching  current  market  conditions,  our 
New  York  report  says;  “Despite  a  week  of 
cold  weather  the  anthracite  trade  has  not  been 
able  to  ‘come  back’  and  is  considered  quite 
a  little  weaker  than  last  week.  Dealers  have 
confined  their  buying  to  immediate  need  which 
has  been  constant  but  small.”  To  this  report 
Boston  adds:  “Wholesale  dealers  in  anthra¬ 
cite  and  bituminous  coal  appear  quite  discour¬ 
aged  over  conditions.  Speaking  broadly, 
business  is  flat  and  prices  naturally  are  easy.” 
In  Philadelphia,  dealers  have  had  to  buy  in 
small  lots  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of 
householders  but  they  are  most  careful  not  to 
buy  more  than  they  expect  to  deliver  within 
a  very  short  time.  Baltimore  adds:  “Demand 
for  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  outside  of 
contract  business,  has  been  light  and  prices 
are  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  Small  con¬ 
cerns  which  customarily  flood  the  market  with 
coal  have  become  discouraged  over  the  outlook 
and  are  keeping  their  coal  at  home.”  Buffalo 
is  a  little  more  cheerful,  saying:  “Two  days 
of  falling  temperature  gave  a  little  brightness 
to  the  local  retail  trade  but  the  cold  snap  was 
of  such  short  duration  that  no  appreciable 
change  was  felt  in  the  general  market.” 

In  the  central  district,  the  situation  is  even 
easier,  per  example,  Pittsburgh  says:  “Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  coal  trade  shows  a  marked  pause 
as  far  as  coal  for  immediate  use  is  concerned. 
The  trade  is  quiet  as  to  spot  conditions,  due 
to  heavy  supplies  on  hand  among  consumers.” 
To  this  Cleveland  adds:  “The  coal  market  is 
unusually  weak  due  in  the  main  to  weather 
conditions  but  locally  also  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  dealers  thought  that  the  market  was 
going  to  stiffen  considerably  and  over-bought.” 

Toledo  reports  that  the  market  is  a  little 
better  than  last  week  as  the  cold  weather  is 
beginning  to  show  its  effect  on  conditions. 
The  wholesalers  have  not  found  so  much  im¬ 
provement.  The  report  from  Detroit  says: 
“The  influence  of  weather  over  the  local  trade 
is  being  demonstrated  to  the  dissatisfaction^  of 
shippers  when  temperatures  show  a  rising 
tendency.  Trade  is  decidedly  sluggish,  the 
only  redeeming  feature  being  a  moderately  ac¬ 
tive  demand  for  fine  coal.”  At  Indianapolis, 
prices  are  low  and  the  demand  is  weak.  Oper¬ 
ators  who  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  keep 
their  properties  at  work  are  taking  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  are  lower  prices  than  have 
ruled  for  a  year.  Much  the  same  report  comes 
from  Columbus  to  this  effect:  “Trade  in  this 
market  has  slumped  to  a  point  of  dullness 
where  continued  production  means  conges¬ 
tion.” 

The  western  markets  are  decidedly  weak. 
In  Chicago  the  retail  yards  are  chock  full  of 
coal  and  dealers  have  very  little  demand  for 
what  they  now  own  and  certainly  no  place 
in  which  to  store  more.  At  the  same  time 
producers  continue  to  ship  coal  in  unsold  with 
the  result  that  an  increasing  volume  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  order  to  move  it.  Almost  precisely 
the  same  condition  is  reported  from  St.  Louis 
in  these  words:  “The  market  has  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse  for  weeks  but  things  have 
reached  a  state  this  week  rarely  experienced 
in  the  coal  trade.  Scarcely  a  mine  is  running 
to  any  extent  anywhere.”  The  same  note  is 
carried  in  the  Omaha  correspondence. 

Thus  the  report  is  the  same  from  every 
market,  namely,  that  business  is  extremely  dull 
and  that  prices  are  low.  The  only  thing  which 
tempers  the  misfortune  of  the  operators  is 
the  indication  that  steam  users  are  willing  to 
contract  for  next  year’s  supply.  The  benefit 
of  that  fact  is  lost  when  the  operators  come 
to  realize  that  .the  consumers  expect  to  get 
their  yearly  tonnage  about  on  the  basis  of 
current  prices. 

It  is  going  to  take  some  strong  minded 
action  on  the  part  of  coal  operators  to  avoid 
being  overcome  by  the  present  tendency 
towards  market  weakness  and  hence  accept 
low  prices  on  yearly  contracts. 


Chicago  Market. 

Spot  Buying  Is  Light,  and  Interest  Cen¬ 
ters  Solely  in  the  Making  of 
Yearly  Contracts. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

Chicago,  February  27. 

The  coal  market  in  Chicago  was  summed 
up  yesterday  by  one  sales  manager  who  said: 
“You  have  reduced  prices  now  to  a  mid-sum¬ 
mer  level  and  cannot  decently  quote  them  any 
lower. ^  At  the  same  time,  as  everyone  knows, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  any  advance.  A  can¬ 
did  survey  pl  the  market  reveals  the  actual 
truth  of  this  sales  manager’s  statement,  in 
February,  when  prices  ought  to  be  good,  the 
market  is  as  low  as  it  customarily  is  in  June 
and  July,  domestic  buying  is  almost  as  light 
and  the  trade  is  really  without  any  relief.  What 
is  really  an  ominous  aspect  of  the  market, 
is  the  fact  that  coal  operators,  despairing  of 
having  much  more  spot  business,  are  beginning 
to  talk  contract  with_  their  regular  and  other 
customers,  and  peculiarly  enough  the  buyers 
are  willing  to  close  up  on  present  prices,  being 
of  the  opinion  that  they  cannot  hope  to  do 
better. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  present  market  > 
status  we  saw  on  Wednesday  some  prices 
quoted  on  shipments  direct  from  the  mine  by 
some  producers  of  a  good  grade  of  coal  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  states.  It  wasn’t  the 
highest  grade  of  coal,  of  course,  but  still  it 
was  far  from  the  lowest,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  top  price  asked  by  this  producing 
company  was  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
and  the  bottom  price  was  seventy.  Figuring 
the  cost  of  producing  mine-run  at  one  dollar 
a  ton,_  and  figuring  forty  per  cent  of  fine  coal 
and  sixty  per  cent  of  prepared  coal,  the  aver¬ 
age  price  which  this  operator  was  willing  to 
accept  was  almost  sure  to  net  him  a  loss  of 
not  less  than  five  cents  a  ton.  An  indication 
in  the  same  direction  is  the  fact  that  some 
six-inch  egg  coal  was  offered  all  week  on  the 
Chicago  market  fpr  shipments  direct  from  the 
mine  on  the  basis  of  eighty-five  cents.  We 
happen  to  know  the  operating  conditions  in 
that  field,  and  happen  to  know  the  kind  'of 
preparation  which  the  coal  is  given,  and  tak¬ 
ing  everything  into  account  we  are  quite  sure 
that  the  operator  in  question  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  his  coal  for  a  dollar  a  ton. 

As  these  things  indicate  some  kind  of  a 
mania  to  get  rid  of  coal  at  almost  any  price 
seems  to  have  attacked  a  great  part  of  the 
Illinois  operators,  the  point  has  been  reached 
where  the  question  of  profit  or  even  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  avoiding  a  loss  has  been  left  out  of 
consideration.  The  prices  accepted  were  ex¬ 
cused  on  the  basis  that  the  coal  which  had 
been  shipped  in  anticipation  of  demand  was 
up  to  demurrage  and  had  to  be  moved.  At 
the  same  time,  we  know  that  the  companies 
making  this  excuse  have  persistently  shipped 
coal  to  reconsigning  points,  filling  up  the  gap 
with  demurrage  coal  the  instant  the  amount 
on  hand  was  disposed  of. 

We  will  take  Franklin  county  coal  as  an 
example.  The  better  operators  in  that  field 
are  holding  firmly  for  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
In  order  to  keep  supply  and  demand  upon  a 
relatively  equal  basis,  the  mines  even  at  this 
time  of  the  year  are  not  doing  much  better 
than  half  time.  Nevertheless  the  small  amount 
of  coal  produced  is  being  sold  at  a  good 
figure.  The  other  operators  are  not  making 
more  than  half  time,  but  they  are  not  holding 
up  to  the  circular  price  of  a  dollar  and  a 
half.  Instead  they  will  accept  freely  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  for  high  grade  domestic  lump, 
egg,  and  nut  and  if  that  price  is  questioned 
they  will  cut  it  to  a  dollar  fifteen  and  in  a 
few  rare  instances  to  a  dollar  ten. 

In  Carterville  coal  about  the  same  condition 
or  worse  exists.  A  few  operators,  regardless 
of  the  distress  of  the  market,  have  been  able 
to  keep  their  heads,  and  insist  that  buyers 
will  pay  if  they  need  coal  a  dollar  and  a  half 
as  readily  as  they  will  pay  a  dollar.  These 
operators  know  that  if  a  man  has  no  use  for 
coal  and  no  place  to  put  it  price  is  no  induce¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  lump  is  being  offered 
as  low  as  a  dollar  fifteen  and  in  a  good  many 
instances  egg  has  broken  below  a  dollar. 

When  it  comes  to  other  coals  outside  of 
Franklin,  Williamson  and  Saline  county,  the 
pace  for  the  entire  field  is  being  set  by  the 
Springfield  district.  Springfield  operators  are 


now  frankly  on  the  basis  of  a  dollar  twenty- 
five  to  a  dollar  thirty-five  as  circular  price  on 
domestic  lump  with  other  prices  correspond¬ 
ingly  low.  This  is  influencing  the  coal  from 
other  fields  which  must  sell  in  competition 
with  Springfield.  Some  coals  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  the  state  have  been  seeking  a 
market  in  Chicago,  and  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  their  freight  rate  is  ninety-four  cents,  or 
twelve  cents  a  ton  higher  than  the  Springfield 
rate,  they  are  making  an  appeal  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  trade  on  a  delivered  price  equal  to  that 
of  Springfield.  This  cuts  their  mine  price  of 
course  twelve  cents  a  ton  under  what  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Springfield  operators. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  splint  which 
is  weak,  the  eastern  coals  are  a  little  stronger. 
For  example,  there  has  been  a  good  demand 
for  Hocking  Valley,  and  while  the  trade  has 
not  been  anything  unusual,  the  movement  has 
been  satisfactory  and  the  price  firm  at  $1.50. 

Of  course,  with  western  coal  selling  at  such 
ridiculously  low  figures  there  is  nothing  ap¬ 
proaching  a  premium  on  smokeless  coal.  How¬ 
ever,  what  little  mine-run  coal  has  arrived  in 
this  market  has  been  sold  at  $1.25,  while  the 
price  on  lump  and  egg  has  ranged  between 
$1.50  and  $1.75.  There  really  has  been  so  lit¬ 
tle  of  this  coal  offered  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  quote  a  market,  none  having  been  estab¬ 
lished.  In  smokeless  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  contracts  for  next  year,  but  while 
a  lot  of  figuring  is  being  done  but  a  few  con¬ 
tracts  have  already  been  closed  up. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  influenced,  of  course, 
by  the  continuance  of  warm  weather,  by  the 
fact  that  retail  dealers,  as  a  rule,  have  on 
their  storage  piles  a  lot  of  the  coal  they  accu¬ 
mulated  with  so  much  difficulty  some  time 
ago,  and  by  the  fact  that  shipments  from  the 
mines  has  been  so  easy  to  obtain  that  every¬ 
one  has  lost  interest  in  the  anthracite  situa¬ 
tion.  The  prepared  sizes,  with  the  exception 
of  chestnut,  are  superabundant,  and  even 
enough  chestnut  is  available  to  sa,tisfy  all 
demand. 

The  coke  trade  is  really  stagnant.  Business 
today  is  as  dull  as  two  months  ago  it  was 
brisk.  The  price  consequently  has  suffered 
another  decline. 

Prices  in  net  ton  to  steam  users  and  retail 
users  on  shipments  direct  from  the  mines  are 
as  follows: 


Franklin  County — 

Chicago 

Mines 

f.ump  . 

,  .$2.45@2.55 

$1.4001.50 

Egg  . 

.  2.45@2.55 

1.4001.50 

1.1501.25 

Screenings  . 

.  1.90@1.95 

.850  .90 

No.  1  nut  . 

1.4001.60 

No.  2  nut  . 

.  2.30@2.40 

1.25  01.3.5 

No.  3  nut  . 

.  2.20@2.30 

1.1501.25 

Harrisburg — 

Pomestic  lump  and  egg . 

2.55 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

2.45 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

2.20 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

.  1.90@1.95 

.850  .90 

No.  1  nut . 

2.55 

1..50 

No.  2  nut  . 

.  2.30@2.40 

1.2501.35 

No.  3  nut  . 

1.1501.25 

Carterville — 

Lump  . 

.  2.3002.56 

1.2601.50 

Egg  . 

.  2.30@2.56 

1.2501.50 

No.  1  washed . 

2.55 

1.50 

No.  2  washed . 

2.36 

1.30 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  . 

.  2.0702.22 

1.2501.40 

Steam  lump  . 

.  1.9201.97 

1.1001.15 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.8701.92 

1.0501.10 

Screenings  . 

.  1.5701.62 

.75  0  .80 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump . 

2.42 

1.55 

3-inch  lump  . 

2.32 

1.45 

5-inch  egg  . 

2.37 

1.60 

3-inch  egg  . 

2.27 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

.  2.0202.07 

1.1501.20 

Screenings  . 

1.77 

.90 

Sullivan  County — 

Domestic  Lump  . 

2.47 

1.80 

Egg  . 

2.47 

1.60 

Steam  lumo  . 

.  2.1202.37 

1.25@1..50 

Screenings  . 

.  1.6701.72 

.800  85 

•Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.27 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

2.17 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

1.97 

1.20 

Screenings  . 

1.67 

.90 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 

Mine-run  . . . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.95 

1.90 

Valley  Smokeless — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.95 

1.90 

Smokeless  (B.  &  O.  and  Tug  River)  — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . •. .  . 

3.95 

1.90 

Hocking  Valley — 

1 54 -inch  lump . 

3.15 

1.50 

Kanawha — 

1)4 -inch  lump  . 

3.40 

1.50 

Coke— 

Connellsville  . 

.  .5.75  0  6.00 

.  5.75@6.00 

.  5  50 

.  5  50 

Gas-house  . 

5.50 

*These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  5  vein  coal.  No. 
coal  ranges  10  to  16  cents  higher. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 

Present  Demand  Has  Slowed  Down — 
Future  Looks  Bright. — Output 
Held  Level. 


Office  of  The  Bl.\ck  Diamond, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  February  27. 

Pittsburgh  district  coal  sales  show  a  marked 
pause  so  far  as  coal  for  immediate  use  is  con¬ 
cerned.  All  through  the  trade  is  found  a  quiet 
spot  coal  condition,  due  primarily  to  the  supplies 
on  hand  among  consumers  and  to  the  lateness  of 
the  season.  Between  the  tag  end  of  domestic 
buying,  misceljaneous  steam  coal  buying,  and  the 
fast  approaching  opening  of  lake  transportation, 
buyers^  are  not  as  plentiful  as  might  be  desired, 
or  as  is  to  be  expected  at  this  time.  However, 
even  with  the  slow  state  of  demand,  there  is  more 
than  one  cheerful  note  in  the  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  prices  on  lake  coal  for  the 
season  1913  have  been  announced  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal_  Company.  This  range  of  figures  is 
bound  to  give  the  trade  a  stronger  tone,  doubly 
so  in  face  of  the  rather  brisk  call  for  lake  coal 
now  under  way.  While  lake  prices  announced 
carry  with  them  the  notice  that  they  are  subject 
to  change  without  notice,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  any  lower  quotations  will  be  made  by  any 
shipper  with  a  production  of  importance.  More 
likely  the  change  will  be  the  other  way,  advanc¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  increased  demand,  that  so  many 
of  the  operators  believe  is  to  come.  In  contract¬ 
ing  for  lake  coal,  the  larger  companies  are  careful 
not  to  do  so  for  a  period  extending  beyond  Octo¬ 
ber.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
leason  will  be  a  most  prosperous  one,  and  it  is 
ibout  time.  Prices  quoted  are  not  high,  but  when 
•onsumers  draw  a  comparison  with  these  figures 
ind  the  ruling  prices  of  other  seasons,  the  in- 
■erence  might  be  that  they  were  high.  Because 
noney  has  been  lost  in  former  years  is  no  reason 
vhy  that  policy  should  continue.  List  prices 
riven  out,  f.  o.  b.  Lake  Erie,  are: 

t^-inch  lump  . $2.3.5 

^-inch  lump  .  2  25 

line-run  .  .  21  k 

Jut  .  .  2  15 

. . . 1.70 

_  These  prices  are  ten  cents  higher  than  quota- 
ions  in  1912  for  lake  business,  but  in  reality  they 
epresept  more  than  that  on  account  of  the  devia- 
ion  from  list  among  sellers  last  year. 

Now  there  are  several  points  which  seem  to  indi- 
ate  strength  in  the  year’s  coal  selling.  One  of 
bem  is  that  railroads  always  look  ahead  when 
here  is  a  possibility  of  mine  suspension,  which 
ppears  on  the  horizon  next  in  1914.  Therefore, 
is  estimated  that  the  total  tonnage  traveling  via 
ikes  this  year  will  be  great,  and  at  the  same  time 
•ill  bring  no  less  prices  than  the  operators  ask. 
Jemand  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  every  ton 
hipped,  is  the  wav  many  of  the  operators  feel, 
nd  some  there  are  who  have  predicted  a  greater 
emand  upon  this  field  than  the  field  can  supply. 
The  fact  that  no  very  great  ouantity  of  spot 
lal  is  being  moved  does  not  affect  spot  nrices. 
hippers  have  made  a  stronger  point  of  maintain- 
ig  a  nrofitable  price  for  their  product  this  winter 
lan  for  years.  And  buyers  are  finding  this  out. 
/here_  cutting  might  have  followed  a  slowing 
5wn  in  demand  formerly,  nothing  of  the  kind 
kes  place  now.  Production,  rather,  is  receiving 
ich  cutting  as  is  needed.  Some  shippers  make  a 
lint  of  sending  forward  a  little  more  coal  than 
mtract  orders  call  for,  and  for  the  most  part, 
is  has  not  resulted  in  cancellations.  By  restrict- 
g  mining  operations  closelv  to  the  prevailing 
■eds,  the  market  has  been  held  firm,  though  at  the 
inense  of  tonnage. 

Slack  is  the  only  size  that  lacks  price  strength, 
lies  entailing  small  amounts  have  been  made  as 
w  as  eighty-five  cents,  which  is  below  the  steam 
■al  list  for  this  commodity.  Between  this  price 
irl  ninety-five  cents  is  the  ran^e  of  spot  selling, 
he  steam  nuotations  of  are,  as 

ated,  closclv  followed.  Gas  coal  quotations' re¬ 
am  at  the  $1,40-$1..50-$1,fi0  raupc. 

The  Coke  Trade. 

The  coke  market  is  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of 
■certainty  right  now.  Production  and  sales  are 
varied  among  different  companies  that  it  is  hard 
get  directly  at  the  root  of  the  situation.  Why 
ices  are  low  and  production  on  the  increase  is  a 
estion  asked  bv  many.  The  trade  has  not,  evi- 
ntly,  recovered  enough  from  i's  decline  to  again 
irt  prices  on  the  upgrade.  The  tendency  for 
wer  figures  seems  to  li;ive  been  effectively 
ipped,  and  now  we  find  the  trade  facing  the 
oblem  and  a.sking  what  the  answer  will  be. 

This  week -will  probably  show  a  greater  tonnage 


than  any  this  inonth ;  further,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  activity  noticed  among  prospective  buy¬ 
ers.  This  is  not  selling  much  coke  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  but  it  indicates  an  interested  tendency.  In 
the  meanwliile  sales  for  more  or  less  important 
volumes  of  spot  coke  are  made  at  the  low  figure, 
which  is  $2.25.  Operators  are  making  the  state¬ 
ment  that  most  of  this  coke  at  this  price  is  not  up 
to  standard.  Some  of  it  is,  however,  but  how 
much  is  not  known. 

As  against  the  sales  at  $2.25  and  slightly  above 
that  figure,  we  have  turnovers  of  considerable 
tonnage  at  a  mark  nearer  $2.50.  Probably  the 
extreme  lowness  of  prices  during  the  early  weeks 
of  this  month  moved  more  coke  than  otherwise 
would  have  changed  hands,  and  this  means  that 
buyers  have  more  or  less  stock  on  hand.  When 
this  surplus  has  been  removed,  or  nearly  so,  the 
coke  selling,  situation  will  probably  begin  gaining 
back  some  of  the  late  losses. 

Contracting  is  at  a  standstill.  With  spot  coke 
at  a  relatively  low  figure,  contract  buying  is  not 
thought  of.  Also,  future  needs  have  been  rather 
well  taken  care  of  earlier  this  season,  though 
some  of  the  takers  of  this  contract  coke  do  not 
hesitate  to  dip  into  the  spot  market  when  advis¬ 
able.  Spot  foundrv  however,  is  not  so  badly  off 
as  furnace,  that  coke  selling  between  $2.80  and 
$3.00. 


Cleveland  Market. 


Cleveland,  O.,  February  Zl.— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — The  coal  market  is  unusually  weak, 
due  probably  in  the  main  to  weather  conditions 
but  locally  also  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  deal¬ 
ers  thought  that  the  market  was  going  to  stiffen 
considerably  and  overbought.  They  are  now 
caught  with  coal  on  their  hands  that  they  cannot 
get  rid  of  and  it  makes  a  situation  that  is  quite 
unpleasant  for  the  time  being.  Coal  is  selling 
lower  than  the  prices  mentioned  in  the  quotations 
although  it  probably  would  not  be  wise  to  change 
them,  as  the  situation  may  amend  within  a  few 
days.  Coal  is  selling  anywhere  from  five  to 
twenty  cents  a  ton  less  than  the  quoted  price. 
Slack  on  tracks  brings  from  $1.80  to  $1.85  at 
present.  There  is  practically  no  Cambridge  on 
the  local  market  and  very  little  is  coming  in  from 
from  the  Pittsburgh  No.  8  district. 

The  lake  coal  situation  has  undergone  no 
change.  It  is  practically  in  the  same  shape  that 
it  has  been  for  several  weeks.  No  tonnage,  how¬ 
ever.  has  been  contracted  for  Lake  Michigan  at 


less  than  thirty-five 
Quotations  are  as 

Pocahontas — 

r.'ump  . 

Err  . 

Run-of-mine  . 

Slack  . 

cents  as 
follows : 

yet. 

Mine. 

Cleveland. 

$3.35 

3.35 

2.85 

2.50 

Pittshnrph  No.  8 — 

3^-inch  lump  . 

_  1.20 

2.10 

Mi-mrh  lump  . 

2.30 

T?Mn-of-mine  . 

_  1.10 

2.00 

Slack  . 

1.95 

Massillon — 

1  l^-inch  lump  . 

8.20 

Washed  nut . 

2.95 

Slack  . 

1.90 

Middle  District — 

3-^-inch  lump . 

2.06 

1  Vi -inch  lump  . 

2.20 

R-inch  lump  . 

2.60 

Run-of-mine  . 

1.95 

Slack  . 

1.95 

Cambridge — 

5^-inch  lump  . 

2.10 

1  V^'inch  lump  . 

...  1.40 

2.30 

Run-of-mine . 

...  1.10 

2.00 

Slack  . . 

1.96 

William  P.  Cayto 

n.  auditor  of  Rail 

&  River 

Coal  Company,  was 

in  Columbus  for 

a  couple 

of  flays  recently. 

The  Peoria  Trade. 


Peoria,  III..  February  27. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  coal  trade  generally  is  not 
encouraging.  The  weather  is  anything  but 
of  the  coal-burning  variety,  even  though  to 
the  north,  west  and  cast  there  has  been  zero 
weather  for  several  days  at  a  time.  We  have 
had  several  splendid  indications  of  and  pre¬ 
dictions  of  a  general  storm  throughout  this 
section.  Some  new  orders  have  been  received 
for  immediate  shipment  and  some  coal  has 
been  shipped  to  re-consigning  points  on  the 
prospects  that  the  weather  would  change  be¬ 
fore  the  coal  arrived  at  such  points  and  the 
shipper  would  be  able  to  dodge  the  usual  re¬ 
consigning  charge  and  car  service.  But,  in 
both  cases  the  tonnage  was  light. 

The  country  dealers  are  complaining  most 
as  the  farmer  trade  is  entirely  cut  out  on 


account  of  the  muddy  rogds.  The  screenings 
market  is  very  light.  The  demand  is  not  near 
vvliat  it  usually  is,  under  the  existing  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  domestic  coal  trade  and  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  fact  that  plants  that  use  this 
size  of  coal  are  not  compelled  to  use  any 
great  amount  of  steam  in  heating  on  account 
of  the  mild  weather. 

Anthracite  coal  is  being  offered  at  circular 
price  and  is  reasonably  plentiful. 


W.  W.  Nicol  of  the  Peoria  Fuel  Company 
has  returned  home  after  spending  ten  days 
in  the  Panama  Canal  zone  and  fruit  planta- 
tions  and  favored  the  Peoria  Coal  Club  with 
a  very  interesting  talk  at  the  semi-monthly 
meeting.  ^ 

J.  B.  Dooley  and  E.  A.  Moffatt  of  Dooley 
Bros,  transacted  business  in  Chicago  within 
the  week. 


Indianapolis  Trade. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  Zl.— (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  situation  among  the 
Indiana  coal  producers,  jobbers  and  retailers 
IS  the  same  old  story — nothing  new.  Prices 
are  low  and  the  demand  is  weak.  Operators 
ivho  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  keep 
their  properties  at  work  regardless  of  the 
demand,  and  who  are  taking  the  risk  of 
putting  free  coal  on  the  market,  are  also  tak¬ 
ing  the  consequences  which  are  lower  prices 
than  have  been  the  rule  for  more  than  a 
year.  There  has  been  some  complaint  here 
by  newspapers  because  the  retailers  have  not 
reduced  their  prices,  but  the  facts  are  that 
coal  IS  lower  than  usual  and  the  average  re- 
tailer  is  going  to  find  it  a  hard  business  to 
break  even  on  the  winter. 

There  has  been  less  trouble  in  delivery  of 
coal  this  winter  but  there  hasn’t  been  as  much 
to  deliver  by  about  half.  Most  of  the  retailers 
contracted  last  spring  for  their  winter  coal, 
and  while  there  is  cheap  free  coal  on  the 
market  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  coal  they 
handle  is  bought  and  sold  under  contract 
Stocks  are  not  large  because  it  has  not  been 
difficult  for  the  retailers  to  get  coal  during 
the  past  three  months.  It  is  not  regarded  as 
likely  that  there  will  be  any  change  in  the  re¬ 
tail  prices  until  the  regular  summer  schedule 
goes  into  effect.  The  demand  for  mine-run 
IS  far  below  normal  and  some  spot  mine-run 
has  sold  very  low  this  week.  As  the  market 
and  weather  stand  there  is  an  overproduction 
that  has  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  prices. 
The  following  figures  are  being  quoted  by 
wholesalers: 


Indiana — 

No.  4  mine-run . 

Nos.  5  and  6  mine-run . 

1  t^-inch  steam  lump . 

Nut  . 

Egg  . .' 

3-inch  domestic  lump . 

4  and  6-inch  domestic . 

No.  4  screenings . 

Nos.  5  and  6  screenings . 

Brazil  block  . 

No.  1  washed  coal  . 

No.  2  washed  coal  . j  j 

No.  5  mine-run  (southern  Indi¬ 
ana  field)  . . . 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines 
$1.00@1.10 
.90@1.00 
1.15@1.25 
1.15@1.26 
1.25@1.35 
1.26@1.35 
1.60@1.60 
.90@1.00 
.80@  .85 
2.00@2.10 
2.00 
1.75 

1.00@1.05 


F.  O.  B. 

Indianapolis 

$1.50@1.60 

1.40@1.50 

1.65@1.75 

1.65@1.75 

1.76@1.85 

1.76@1.85 

2.00@2.10 

1.40@1.50 

1.30(81.35 

2.60(82.60 

2.50 

2.25 


Indianapolis  retail  market  is  quoted  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Anthracite,  nut,  $9.25;  anthracite,  grate, 
egg  and  stove,  $9;  Pocahontas,  forked  lump 
$6.50;  Pocahontas,  shoveled  lump,  $6;  Poca¬ 
hontas,  mine-run,  $5;  Pocahontas,  nut  and 
slack,  $4;  Blossburg,  $5.50;  Ohio  Jackson, 
$5.75;  Raymond,  $4.75;  Kanawha  lump,  $4.75; 
Pittsburgh  lump,  $4.75;  Winifred,  $4.75;  Fall¬ 
ing  Rock  cannel,  $6.50';  Linton  lump,  $3.75; 
Linton  egg,  $3.75;  Hocking  Valley,  $4.75- 
Hocking  Valley  egg,  $5;  Brazil  block,  $4.50; 
(jas  house  lump  coke,  $8;  Crushed  gas  coke, 
$8;  Citizens  oven  coke,  $8;  Connellsville  coke, 
$8.  Bags,  fifty  cents  a  ton  extra,  ground  floor 
or  dumped  in  cellar.  Bags,  seventy-five  cents 
a^  ton  extra,  ^  carried  in  cellar.  Coke,  bags, 
sixty  cents;  in  cellar,  eighty  cents.  Charge 
for  chute,  twenty-five  cents  a  ton. 


The  fight  over  the  shot-firer’s  bill  is  drag¬ 
ging  along  slowly  in  the  legislature.  A.  M. 
Ogle,_  Jr.,  of  Terre  Haute,  and  Bert  Fergusoni 
of  Clinton,  have  joined  Hugh  Shirkie,  Harvey 
Aloore,  Phil  Penna  and  other  Indiana  opera¬ 
tors  who  have  been  here  several  days  explain¬ 
ing  the  bill  to  the  members  of  the  senate,  be¬ 
fore  whom  it  is  now  pending.  There  will  be 
an  open  hearing  before  the  Senate  committee 
on  mines  and  mining  tonight.  It  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  bill  will  become  a  law  at  this 
session. 
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St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  27. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  market  has  been  going  from 
bad  to  worse  for  weeks,  but  things  have 
reached  a  state  this  week  rarely  experienced 
in  the  coal  trade.  Scarcely  a  mine  is  running 
to  any  extent  anywhere.  Not  only  is  there 
no  domestic  demand,  but  railroads  and  big 
corporations  seem  to  have  almost  all  shut  off 
on  their  contracts  for  the  time  being.  It 
seems  as  if  everybody  has  a  large  stock  on 
hand  and  every  one  has  made  up  their  minds 
at  the  same  time  that  now  is  the  time  to  clean 
up. 

Standard  coal  is  going  below  the  cost  of 
production  and  not  one  in  five  mines  is  run¬ 
ning.  Lump  coal  has  sold  as  low  as  eighty- 
five  cents  which  seems  to  almost  be  the  pre¬ 
vailing  market,  as  there  has  been  a  quantity 
up  to  demurrage  every  day  which  operators 
have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  at  that  price. 

Carterville  is  very  little  better  than  standard, 
and  practically  no  demand  for  the  domestic 
sizes  at  all.  Washed  Carterville  is  in  good 
demand  with  the  exception  of  No.  1. 

Screenings  are  surprisingly  sluggish  in  the 
face  of  other  market  conditions.  There  is 
bound  to  be  a  reaction  shortly  and  screenings 
will  certainly  advance  sharply.  This  advance 
is  expected  surely  this  week. 

Anthracite  is  dead.  All  dealers  are  loaded 
up  and  not  moving  a  bit  this  weather.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  a  tremendous  change  in  the 
weather  conditions  there  will  be  an  unusually 
large  tonnage  carried  over  this  season. 

Domestic  coke  is  also  very  slow  and  prices 
have  dropped  off  quite  a  bit.  Foundry  coke 
is  in  good  demand  at  slightly  lower  prices. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows: 


Mines 

St.  Louis, 

Standard — 

Mo. 

6-inch  lump  . 

$1.62 

2-inch  lump  . 

1.42 

6x2  steam  egg . 

...  .85 

1.37 

3x2  nut  . 

...  .86 

1.32 

2-inch  steam  nut . 

. ..  .80 

1.32 

...  .80 

1.32 

2-inch  screenings  . 

...  .65 

1.17 

Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

6-inch  lumo  . 

...  1.50 

2.02 

2-inch  lump  . 

1.77 

2-inch  screenings  . 

. ..  .65 

1.17 

Trenton — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg . 

. ..  2.00 

2.52 

3x2  nut  . 

. .  .  1.50 

2.02 

Franklin  County  or  Carterville — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg . 

...  1.25 

1.92 

3x2  nut  . 

. .  .  1.20 

1.87 

Ij4-inch  screenings  . 

. ..  .85 

1.52 

Anthracite — 

7.45 

Stove  or  egg . 

7.20 

6.95 

Coke — 

Gas  house  . 

5.25 

By-product  . 

5.25 

72-hr.  foundry  . 

6.50 

Smithing  coal  . 

4.25 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia) — 

Lump  or  egg . 

...  2.75 

6.25 

Mine-run  . 

4.00 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
or  Venice,  Ill.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
prices  on  Illinois  coal. 


George  Lane  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom  &  Co.  of 
Chicago  spent  several  days  in  St.  Louis  this 
week. 


Toledo  Market. 


Toledo,  O.,  February  27. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  market  is  a  little  better  this  week 
than  it  was  last,  as  the  colder  weather  is  beginning 
to  show  an  effect  on  conditions.  The  jobbers 
have  not  found  much  improvement,  although 
both  domestic  and  steam  business  is  fair.  The 
retailers  have  enjoyed  quite  a  good  business 
for  some  time  past  and  if  the  weather  holds 
a  little  longer  the  retail  yards  will  be  well 
cleaned  out  and  this  will  naturally  result  in  an 
active  spring  market.  There  has  been  some 
congestion  especially  on  the  Shore  Line  railroad 
and  it  is  said  that  there  were  1,600  cars  in  the 
local  yards  waiting  for  transportation  over  the 
Shore  Line  to  Detroit.  There  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  no  change  in  the  local  market  during  the 
past  week,  quotations  being  as  follows : 


Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg . 

Toledo. 

Mines. 

$1.75 

1.60(gl.25 

Hocking — 

Mine-run  . 

. $2.20 

1.20 

Lump  . 

1.60 

44-inch  lump  . 

1.40 

Nut  . 

1.25 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg . 

2.65 

Nut  . 

2.25 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.75  1.75 

Nut  .  2.50  1.50 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint- .  3.00  1.76 

Kanawha  splint  .  2.85  1.60 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.60  1.25 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block .  3.25  2.00 

Massillon — 

Lump  .  3.26  2.60 

Washed  nut  .  3.25  2.60 

Youghiogheny — 

Mine-run  .  2.50  1.25 

J^-inch  steam  lump  .  2.60  1.35 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

114-inch  lump  .  2.35  1.35 

14;'nch  lump  .  2.25  1.25 

Mine-run  .  2.15  1.15 

Blossburg  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  .  3.20  1.75 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.20  1.75 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2.15  1.15 

?4-inch  lump  .  2.25  1.25 

1  l4-inch  lump  .  2.35  2.35 

Cannel  lump  .  4.46  3.00 

Cannel  egg .  3.95  2.50 

Ohio  cannel  block .  3.85  3.00 


Toledo  Trade  Briefs. 

Robert  Patterson,  of  the  S.  J.  Patterson  Coal 
Company,  Dayton,  O.,  was  a  Toledo  visitor  this 
week. 

P.  T.  Hanagan,  representing  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Company,  of  Detroit,  called  on  Toledo  coal 
men  this  week. 

Ford  Cate,  of  the  Cate-Churchman  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  was  one  of  the  Toledo  callers 
among  coal  offices. 

Hiram  Teater,  of  the  Johnson  Coal  Company, 
Bellaire,  O.,  was  in  Toledo  this  week  looking 
after  his  coal  supplies. 

J.  E.  Rummel,  of  Milton  Center,  O.,  has  sold 
his  coal  business  to  the  Hartman  Milling  Com¬ 
pany,  of  the  same  village.  The  business  will  be 
operated  from  the  same  location  as  in  the  past. 
Mr.  Rummel  has  other  interests  to  which  he  will 
devote  his  attention  exclusively. 


Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  February  27. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Some  encouragement  to  despond¬ 
ent  coal  men  came  with  a  snow  storm  last 
Friday,  but  hopes  were  shattered  when  the 
sun  came  out  Saturday  morning,  melting  most 
of  the  snow  and  moderating  the  temperature. 
Since  the  first  of  this  week,  the  weather  has 
been  some  colder,  although  it  is  still  very 
mild,  and  retailers  report  a  gratif’ung  increase 
in  sales  for  the  last  few  days.  The  little 
spasmodic  touches  of  cold  weather  are  not 
of  sufficient  length  to  clean  out  retail  stocks 
and  stimulate  wholesale  sales,  consequently 
coal  of  nearly  every  variety  goes  begging  in 
the  general  market. 

There  is  a  little  demand  for  chestnut  an¬ 
thracite,  but  as  the  dealers  demand  very  small 
cars,  and  either  spot  or  transit  coal  very  close 
in,  there  are  but  few  sales. 

Steam  coal  from  the  Kansas  district  is 
about  the  only  soft  coal  showing  any 
strength.  Demand  for  this  particular  grade  is 
steady,  and  as  there  is  litle  surplus  being  pro¬ 
duced,  the  price  is  firm. 

Wholesale  sales  on  Illinois  coal  are  light  in 
this  vicinity;  the  best  grade  Franklin  county 
holds  at  the  same  price  that  has  prevailed  for 
some  time.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  a  representative  price  on  other  grades 
and  coal  from  other  districts. 

Coal  receipts  locally  are  diminishing  some, 
owing  to  the  light  orders  and  the  fear  of 
heavy  carry-over  stocks. 

The  Omaha  Breaker  of  Order  Kokoal  has 
been  rather  inactive  lately.  The  meeting  and 
banquet  intended  for  February  has  been  post¬ 
poned  until  some  time  in  March. 

Prices  are  about  as  follows: 


Franklin  County — 


Mine.  Omaha. 


6-inch  lump  . 

6-inch  egg  . 

3-inch  nut  . 

Carterville  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

6-inch  egg  . 

3-inch  nut  . 

Standard  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

6-inch  egg  . 

3-inch  nut  . 

Springfield  District — 

6-inch  lump . . 

6-inch  egg  . 

3-inch  nut . . 

Iowa — 

Lump  . 

Nut  . . . 

Mine-run  . 

Steam  . 


$1.40@1.50 

1.40(311.60 

1.40(®1.60 

1.35 

1.35 

1.35 


1.25 

1.25 

1.25 


1.25 

1.25 

1.25 


1.76 

1.50 

1.60 

.76 


$3.80(313.90 

3.80@3.90 

3.80@3.90 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 


3.50 

3.50 

3.50 


3.30 

3.30 

3.30 


3.05 

2.61 

3.66 

1.78 


Southern  Kansas — 


Lump  . 

.  2.25 

3.60 

Nut  . 

.  1.75 

3.10 

Slack  . 

.  1.50 

2.85  . . 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 
Lump  . 

6.85 

Broken  sizes  . 

7.35 

Wyoming — 

Lump  . 

6.65 

Nut  . 

6.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  and 
Lump  . 

Routt  Counties — 

6.75 

Nut  . 

6.25 

Detroit  Market 


Detroit,  Mich.,  February  27.— -(Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Influence  of  weather  over  the  loca 
coal  trade  is  being  demonstrated  to  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  shippers  every  day  when  temperatures 
show  a  rising  tendency.  Whenever  the  weathei 
indicates  a  possibility  of  moderating,  customers 
whose  orders  have  been  booked  begin  to  manifesi 
their  anxiety  by  shooting  in  cancellation  orders  oi 
requests  that  shipments  be  held. 

Encouragement  to  hope  for  better  things  comes 
to  the  shippers  in  the  form  of  a  weather  bureat 
prognostication  asserting  that  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  normal  winter  weather  for  probablj 
a  month  yet. 

Meantime  the  local  trade  is  decidedly  sluggish 
the  only  redeeming  feature  being  a  moderatel) 
active  demand  for  fine  coal  and  slack.  The  market 
for  these  is  fairly  active,  although  apparently  wel 
supplied  by  the  consignments  reaching  here. 

Lump  coal  and  the  larger  sizes  are  being  sole 
in  small  quantities  and  with  considerable  effort 
the  demand  being  very  light  from  consumers  anc 
retailers.  In  part  this  condition  is  attributed  tc 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  retailers  still  have  con¬ 
siderable  coal  on  hand,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
those  who  are  not  stocked  up  are  unwilling  tc 
buy  very  heavily  so  late  in  the  season  when  a  sud¬ 
den  return  of  warm  weather  might  leave  then 
with  a  large  amount  of  unsold  stock  that  thei 
would  be  compelled  to  carry  over,  meantime  los¬ 
ing  the  use  of  their  money,  and  perhaps  missing 
opportunities  to  stock  up  at  prices  that  would  af¬ 
ford  them  a  better  profit. 

This  brings  the  business  down  to  what  is  vir¬ 
tually  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  buying  only  as  much  coal  as  they  estimate 
will  care  for  their  immediate  requirements. 

The  present  wintery  weather  has  caused  some 
of  the  local  firms  to  send  salesmen  around  to  visit 
customers  in  the  state.  Many  of  the  salesmen 
are  suffering  from  an  attack  of  grippe,  quite 
prevalent  here,  and  depart  reluctantly. 

Shippers  believe  there  will  be  an  usually  heavv 
movement  of  coal  up  the  lakes  this  season,  and 
the  prediction  is  being  made  by  some  that  the 
loading  of  vessels  will  begin  at  Toledo  and  other 
lower  lake  ports  with  procluct  from  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  just  as  soon  as  the  boats  can  be  taken  to 
the  loading  docks. 

The  anthracite  market  is  even  quieter  than  the 
bituiuinous  trade.  Large  shipments  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  sales  have  fallen  below  anticipation. 
Retail  dealers  who  are  not  well  supplied  are  now 
holding  off  on  their  orders  in  expectation  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  buy  at  a  discount  after  April  1st. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows: 


F.  O.  B. 

West  Virginia  Gas —  Mines 

Three-quarter  lump . $1.15@1.25 

Mine-run  . 1.05@1.15 

Slack  . Open 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  .  1.50 

Three-quarter  .  1.26 

Mine-run  .  1.00(3)1.15 

Nut,  pea  and  slack .  Open 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg .  1.90 

Nut  .  1.50 

Mine-run  .  1.25 

Slack  .• .  Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump  .  1.15 

Mine-run  . 1.05 

Slack  .  Open 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump  .  1.50 

Three-quarter  lump .  1.35 

Mine-run  .  1.15 

Nut.  pea  and  slack .  Open 

Washed  egg  coal . 1.90 

Washed  nut  coal .  1.75 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.50 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  .  1.15 

Mine-run  .  1.05 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Lump  .  2.00 

Egg  .  1.75 

Nut,  pea  and  slack .  Open 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump .  1.10 

Mine-run  .  1.00 

Slack  .  Open 


F.  0.  B. 
Detroit 
$2.5502.65 
2.45(33.56 
Open 

1.90 

2.65 

1.40(@2.55 

Open 

3.50 

3.10 

3.86 

Open 


2.30 

3.20 

Open 

3.06 

3.40 

2.80 

Open 

3.05 

2.90 


3.65 

2.30 

2.20 


3.40 
8.15 

Open 

2.60 

2.40 
Open 
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Cincinnati  Trade. 


Cincinnati,  February  27. —  (Special  Corre- 
pondence.) — The  big  feature  in  this  market  was 
he  transfer  of  the  Dixon  Pocohontas  Coal 
•ompany  at  Dixocopa,  W.  Va.,  to  the  Lake 
uperior  Coal  Company  of  Saulte  Ste.  Marie, 
)nt.,  which  took  place  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
ere  late  Wednesday.  This  is  not  the  first 
ntry  of  this  company  into  the  West  Virginia 
eld,  but  it  means  considerable  to  the  Cincin- 
ati  operators,  for  it  was  through  this  gate- 
ay  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  West 
irginia  coals  passed  that  fed  the  furnaces  of 
le  Superior  company,  of  which  the  Lake  Su- 
?rior  Coal  Company  is  a  subsidiary  company. 
The  deal  was  put  through  by  Captain  Mike 
oach,  president  of  the  New  River  and  Ohio 
oal  Company  for  the  West  Virginia  people 
id  W.  C.  Franz,  the  general  manager  of  the 
ake  Superior  Company.  Mr.  Franz  was  due 
Cincinnati  earlier  in  the  week,  but  was  de- 
yed  because  of  severe  storms  in  the  straits 
Mackinaw. 

The  Lake  Superior  Company  already  owns 
e  mines  of  the  Cannelton  Coal  &  Coke  Com- 
,ny  in  the  Kanawha  district  and  this  product 
shipped  from  there  to  Toledo  for  transship- 
ent  up  the  lakes.  Last  year  there  were  over 
0,000  tons  of  coal  passed  over  the  docks  at 
,ult  Ste.  Marie.  The  coal  is  used  in  the 
eration  of  the  iron  and  steel  mills  of  the 
iperior  company,  in  their  pulp  mills,  of 
lich  they  have  four,  and  in  the  operation 
their  railway,  which  brings  the  iron  ore 
)m  some  distance  in  the  district  of  Algoma 
the  province  of  Ontario.  The  output  of 
:  new  mines  that  were  acquired  will  be 
ipped  via  Sandusky  and  will  be  used  in  the 
un  for  making  coke  for  the  industries  under 
i  control  of  the  parent  company. 

Mone  of  the  principals  in  the  deal  would 
■te  the  amount  of  money  that  was  involved 
the  transfer,  though  Captain  Roach  said 
it  it  was  in  excess  of  a  half  million  dollars, 
rhe  party  left  here  Wednesday  night  for 
arleston,  W.  Va.,  after  the  legal  matters  in- 
ental  to  the  Contract  of  bill  of  sale  had 
?n  made  out.  The  transfer  of  the  property 
1  be  made  in  that  state. 

-ocally  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
:  wholesalers  to  cut  down  on  contract  talk 
a  time  to  come.  This  center  of  the  coal 
ustry  is  now  in  the  “slough”  which  is  usual 
this  time  of  year.  The  spot  market  is 
newhat  weaker  again  and  the  reasoning  is 
t  where  contracts  are  talked  at  quite  an 
lansion  of  figures  against  the  present  price 
re  IS  a  general  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
purchaser  to  enter  into  the  deal. 

)ne  company  brought  in  three  of  its  road 
n  Ipt  week  and  left  the  matter  of  contracts 
irely  alone,  and  will  not  venture  on  this 
ject  for  a  few  more  weeks  to  come  until 
spot  shipments  have  shaped  their  course 
the  market  rights  itself  to  a  better  basis. 
Tactically  all  of  the  domestic  trade  for  the 
r  IS  closed,  and  the  retailers  are  now  shap- 
their  course  for  the  coming  season;  this 
Jrally  causes  depression.  The  opening  of 
lake  trafric  is  what  the  most  of  the  dealers 
e  on  their  mind  right  now. 

1  the  steam  coal  lines  the  warmer  weather 
he  week  cut  down  the  consumption  from 
office  and  flat  buildings,  but  otherwise  the 
ket  continues  steady  and  without  any 
ii^ge  in  the  prices  last  recorded, 
here  is  a  little  complaint  on  the  part  of 
of  the  companies  along  the  line  of  the 
S  U.  because  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of 
'ties,  but  the  rail  situation  generally  is 
a.  Ihe  strike  situation  to  the  east  did  not 
much  of  a  figure  this  week,  because  with 
jhington  s  birthday  there  was  a  general  cut 
fie  production  anyway. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

.  F.  Bardin  of  the  Wyatt  Coal  Company 
in  several  days  in  Chicago  last  week. 

•  M.  Dyerle,  vice-president  and  general 
ager  of  the  Flat  Top  Fuel  Company  was 
ntor. 

le  Saturday  night  dinner  and  get-together 
ting  of  the  new  Coal  Exchange  was  post¬ 
'd  tor  a  week  or  two  so  that  an  outside 
ker  could  be  had. 

'ost  of  the  local  coal  men  were  intensely 
^■ested  in  the  reports  from  Charlestown  on 
fiabeas  corpus  proceedings  that  have  been 
tuted  against  the  authorities  in  that  state 


because  of  the  arrest  of  miners  outside  of  the 
martial  zone. 

The  Hocking  Valley  railroad  has  carried 
up  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  its 
case  with  the  New  York  Coal  Company.  The 
case  was  tried  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the 
New  York  Coal  Company  was  awarded  dam¬ 
ages  of  over  $64,000,  because  the  railway  failed 
to  install  a  switch  with  the  coal  company’s 
property  on  the  Snow  Fork  branch  of  the  line. 
The  suit  was  started  in  January,  1909,  and 
damages  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  were  de¬ 
manded. 

Following  is  an  announcement  sent  out  by 
the  C.  G.  Blake  Co.:  “We  beg  to  announce 
that,  effective  April  1st,  1913,  we  will  take 
over  the  exclusive  sale  of  the  coal  produced 
by  the  New  River  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  and  The  McKell  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany.  This  new  tonnage,  together  with  that 
cl  our  own  mines,  will  give  us  over  one  million 
tons  of  the  highest  grade  of  New  River  Smoke¬ 
less  coal,  all  mined  in  the  heart  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  We  will  ship  the  very  coarsest  run  of 
mine  possible  with  a  low  ash  coal,  and  our 
lump  egg  and  nut  prepared  with  shaker 
screens  and  loading  booms,  will  be  the  clean¬ 
est  and  freest  from  slack.  We  will  continue 
loading  our  Champion  smithing  coal  in  open, 
flat  and  box  cars.  These  mines  are  served  by 
both  the  C.  &  O.  and  the  Virginian  railways, 
insuring  a  regular  car  supply.” 


Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  February  27. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Last  week’s  Chinook  was  frozen  in  the 
making  and  the  temperature  all  of  this  week 
has  ranged  a  few  degrees  above  and  below  the 
zero  mark.  The  coal  business  has  received  a 
fresh  stimulus  in  response  to  this  condition, 
and  local  retailers  seem  to  have  all  they  can 
conveniently  take  care  of. 

The  lignite  mines  of  the  northern  district 
will  record  a  much  larger  output  this  week  as 
compared  with  that  of  last  week,  the  produc¬ 
tion  reaching  almost  two-thirds  of  full  capac¬ 
ity.  There  has  been  a  better  distribution  of 
empties  to  those  mines  than  for  several  weeks 
past  and  orders  are  being  filled  with  unusual 
promptness. 

The  Routt  county  mines  are  still  behind  on 
orders  and  are  contending  yet  with  a  shortage 
of  Burlington  cars  for  loading.  Delayed  traffic 
on  account  of  some  snow  blockades  and  moun¬ 
tain  slides  is  another  condition  they  have  had 
to  meet,  but  it  has  not  reached  as  serious 
proportions  as  in  previous  seasons.  From 
present  indications  the  winter  will  close  with 
large  bookings  by  those  mines  that  will  run 
them  well  into  spring,  especially  when  the 
steady  demand  for  Routt  county  grades  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mines  in  the  Walsenburg  district  are  making 
a  much  better  showing  this  week,  actual  run¬ 
ning  time  being  increased  fully  10  per  cent. 
Trinidad  is  booming  and,  with  Canon  City,  is 
running  full  time. 

The  country  demand  shows  considerable  im¬ 
provement,  and  for  the  past  three  days  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  rush  requests  indicate  a 
much  healthier  tone;  but  there  seems  to  be 
still  much  inclination  to  take  long  chances  by 
the  placing  of  small  orders,  although  the  ac¬ 
tual  number  of  orders  received  is  increasing. 

Some  of  the  mines  are  still  dumping  slack, 
but  probably  as  a  matter  of  convenience  more 
than  actual  necessity.  The  continued  cold  has 
materially  reduced  the  surplus  of  both  lignite 
and  bituminous,  and  the  small  amount  now 
coming  in  from  Routt  county  will  soon  pul 
the  market  here  on  a  very  healthy  basis. 

Mine  prices  for  lignite  lump  are  unchanged 
at  .$2.55  to  .$2.8a.  Mine  run  is  quoted  at  $1.6.5 
to  $1.75. 


No  Inhuman  Treatment. 

Denver,  February  27 — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.)  Evidence  to  show  the  humaneness  of 
the  treatment  accorded  employes  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fuel  Company  was  introduced  at 
Uie  session  of  the  joint  legislative  committee 
mvestigating  affairs  in  the  northern  lignite 
district  Saturday.  Company  officials  and 
doctors  testified  to  the  treatment  given  in¬ 
jured  and  sick  employes  and  refuted  charges 
that  hospital  and  medical  attendance  expenses 
were  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  miners. 
Copies  of  letters  were  also  submitted  to  dis¬ 
prove  charges  that  miners  were  compelled  to 
trade  at  company  stores. 


President  Shumway  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  testified  that  his  company  in¬ 
tends  to  exercise  its  legal  right  as  to  the  men 
It  employs  and  said  that  they  will  continue  to 
hire  men  as  individuals,  regardless  of  union 
or  non-union  affiliations.  He  also  stated  they 
were  willing  to  take  back  the  strikers  if  as¬ 
surance  IS  given  that  the  men  will  not  en¬ 
deavor  to  create  dissension  and  strife  among 
non-union  miners  now  employed. 

The  taking  of  testimony  by  the  committee 
will  hardly  be  concluded  this  week. 


Connellsville  Coke. 

As  Connellsville  coke  prices  fall,  Connells¬ 
ville  coke  production  rises.  The  situation  is 
rather  ironical,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
prices  are  settling  down  at  the  figures  which 
merchant  operators  thought  last  fall  they 
ought  to  have  for  their  coke,  conditions 
sliould  upon  the  whole  be  more  satisfactory 
to  both  producers  and  consumers. 

Production  rose  last  week  to  the  record 
tota  of  441, OOa  tons  and  there  was  none  of  it 
stocked  on  the  yards  or  loaded  without  des¬ 
tinations.  The  shipments  kept  pace  with  pro¬ 
duction,  aggregating  13,000  cars  or  441  000 
tons.  The  region  has  33,062  ovens  in  blast 
runinng  SIX  days  per  week,  and  the  operators 
are  tor  the  first  time  in  several  months  gettino" 
out  the  capacity  of  their  ovens.  For  the 
ten  weeks  previous  to  January  18,  the  op- 
erators  ayeraged  about  eighty-eight  per  cent 
oven  efficiency,  while  they  are  now  averaging 
ninety-five  per  cent.  Labor  is  more  plenti- 
tul  and  more  diligent.  The  full  run  is  not 
restricted  by  workmen  laying  off.  The  Len- 
ffin  season  encourages  sobriety  and  industry. 
Outdoor  work  has  been  for  the  most  part 
suspended  and  this  has  drawn  some  labor  to 
the  mines  and  ovens.  Working  conditions 
have  furUier  encouraged  labor  at  the  coke 
plants.  The  car  supply  has  been  ample  to 
meet  all  demands  with  promptitude  The 
coke  movement  has  not  been  hindered  in 
the  least.  In  short,  the  region  never  worked 
more  smoothly  or  efficiently. 

The  prices  of  present  coke  have  practically 
driven  the  low-grade  cokes  out  of  the  Con¬ 
nellsville  markets.  These  cokes  were  ex¬ 
tensively  purchased  by  furnacemen  at  frequent 
periods  since  last  fall.  At  that  time  the  de¬ 
termined  fight  betwen  the  merchant  operators 
and  the  furnacemen  led  the  latter  to  buv 
large  quantities  of  coke  from  other  regions 
some  purchases  being  made  on  contract! 
ater  in  the  year  the  sudden  frenzied  demand 

figures  and 

brought  the  low-grade  cokes  back  into  the 
market.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  keep 
the  ^nnellsville  operators  out  of  a  portion 
of  the  business  which  is  legitimately  their 
own  The  low-grade  cokes  are  now  prac¬ 
tically  elminated  from  the  market  and  con¬ 
sumers  are  using  nothing  but  merchantable 
Lonnellsville  coke,  hence  the  ability  of  the 
market  to  absorb  the  increased  production. 
Ihe  record  of  production  and  shipments  for 
the  year  is  as  follows: 

Eliding  Production  Shipments 

Tanuary  4....  tons. 

Tanuarv  11  .  384,204  384.831 

T“y  25! . wr 

February  1....  416,369 

February  8...  .  <22,932 

. 

C  onnellsviUe  Courier. 

Miners  Make  a  Donation. 


An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Peoria  on 
February  2a  made  the  statement  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  Illinois,  then  holding  their  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  that  city,  had  that  morning 
voted  to  give  the  striking  miners  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  the  sum  of  $900,000  if  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  to  a  successful  termination  the 
^rike  which  is  now  in  progress  in  the  Paint  and 
Cabin  Creek  districts. 

According  to  this  report,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  Illinois  have  in  their  treasury  a  re¬ 
serve  of  $800,000  and  it  was  decided  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  to  donate  this  entire  sum,  if  necessary, 
to  the  strikers  of  West  Virginia  and  in  addition 
to  raise  by  a  special  assessment  the  magnificent 
sum  of  $100,000,  making  the  total  $900,000. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  enrolled  in 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Illinois  82,000  min¬ 
ers,  this  means  a  donation  of  $11  per  capita  to 
help  carry  on  the  strike  in  West  Virginia. 
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THE  BEACK  DIAMOND 


[March  1 


Federal  relations  has  reported  in  the  House  a 
resolution  recommending  that  a  commission  on 
commerce  and  industry  be  given  full  power  to  con¬ 
trol  the  price,  supply  and  shipment  of  coal. 


Metropolitan  Coal  Compnay. 

(Concluded  from  page  19.) 
city  business.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  horse 
and  will  do  the  work  as  economically.  The 
average  speed  is  five  miles  an  hour  loaded, 
and  seven  unloaded.  One  charging  with 
electricity  will  run  twenty-five  miles  or  one 
day’s  hauling. 

The  Metropolitan  Coal  Company  operates 
its  own  garage  and  has  installed  a  forty  horse¬ 
power  engine  for  charging  trucks.  It  also 
operates  one  five  and  one-half  Mack  truck 
for  long  hauls.  This  company  is  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  economic  efficiency  that  is  highly 
commendable. 

The  facts  brought  out  in  this  article  bring 
their  own  conclusion.  The  Metropolitan  Coal 
Company  reached  the  desired  stage  of  big¬ 
ness  by  the  process  of  consolidations.  Its 
next  point  was  to  develop  that  efficiency  which 
comes  with  a  big  business  under  one  control 
— no  waste  motion  and  the  greatest  economy 
of  operation. 

Being  big,  this  company  naturally  had  a  big 
tonnage  to  move  since  the  size  of  the  tonnage 
indicates  bigness  rather  than  the  amount  of 
money  invested.  To  do  that,  it  decided  that 
the  best  way  was  to  have  all  of  the  coal 
handled  by  some  sort  of  mechanical  device. 
This  demanded  pockets  for  the  reception  of 
the  coal  and  a  big  storage  space  to  have  on 
hand  at  all  times  enough  of  a  reserve  to  make 
sure  that  operations  would  not  be  interrupted 
by  a  shortage.  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
big  pockets  with  their  elaborate  equipment 
for  the  quick  handling  of  coal.  The  point 
which  the  company  wanted  to  emphasize  was 
that  cheapness  of  handling,  where  the  volume 
of  business  is  big,  can  only  be  effected  where 


The  Link-Belt  Type  of  Wagon  Loader 


Mechanical  loaders  for  loading  coal  from 
ground  storage  are  becoming  very  popular 
with  coal  dealers  throughout  the  country.  A 
year  or  two  ago  there  were  probably  not  over 
five  loaders  in  use — today  hundreds  are  in 
successful  operation  handling  coal,  ashes,  sand. 


A  View  of  the  New  Link  Belt  Portable  Loader  in  Operation. 


the  handling  is  wholly  mechanical.  This  has 
been  accomplished. 

Another  point  with  the  company  is  that  it 
recognizes  no  one  specialty  in  coal.  It  will 
handle  domestic  fuel  for  the  householder;  it 
will  deliver  coal  to  the  steam  plant  by  wagon; 
it  will  receive  coal  over  its  dock  and  load 
it  again  into  cars,  or  it  will  fuel  ships  call¬ 
ing  at  that  port.  The  mechanical  equipment 
is  so  designed  that  any  one  of  these  purposes 
can  be  served  at  any  one  time  without  an) 
extraordinary  rearrangement  of  the  parts  of 
the  equipment. 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  deliveries, 
the  company’s  officials  also  recognized  the 
need  for  speed  to  get  the  lowest  possible 
operating  cost.  This  speed  demanded  that  big 
vehicles  should  take  big  loads  and  get  them 
quickly;  this  was  another  reason  for  the  me¬ 
chanical  handling  of  the  coal  in  the  yard. 
Between  the  yard  and  destination,  this  coal 
must  get  a  more  rapid  movement  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  horses  and  wagons.  This  was  the 
reason  for  installing  the  motors.  At  destina¬ 
tion,  the  coal  must  be  discharged  quickly, 
which  is  the  reason  behind  adopting  the  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  truck. 

Summed  up,  the  company  saw  that  it  had  a 
need  to  move  a  big  tonnage  and  to  do  it 
economically.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose 
it  put  in  a  machine,  wherever  it  could,  to  take 
the  place  of  man  power.  It  has  carried  this 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  not  a  waste 
motion  from  one  end  of  the  institution  to  an¬ 
other.  The  efficiency  engineer  could  not  im¬ 
prove  upon  the  methods  employed. 

A  thing  which  conforms  to  the  general 
scheme  is  the  manner  of  selecting  the  sites 
for  the  various  pockets.  It  was  desired  to 
serve  most  of  Boston,  for  which  reason  it  was 
decided  to  have  plants  at  the  door  of  most 
of  the  best  markets.  For  that  reason,  the 
pockets  have  been  located  in  such  a  strategic 
fashion  that  they  command  about  all  of  the 
best  trade  of  that  great  city. 


two  minutes,  or  a  five-ton  truck  in  five  min¬ 
utes.  This  machine  fills  a  wagon  so  quickly 
that  it  hardly  pays  the  driver  to  leave  his 
wagon,  if  the  loader  can  be  fed  without  his 
help.  Where  considerable  coal  is  handled  by 
the  Type  “D”  bituminous  loader,  and  rapidity 


New  England  Trade. 


Boston,  February  27. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Wholesale  dealers  in  anthracite  and  bitu¬ 
minous  coals  appear  quite  discouraged  over  con¬ 
ditions.  The  retail  dealer,  too,  has  his  troubles. 
Speaking  broadly,  business  is  flat  and  prices  nat¬ 
urally  are  easy.  The  whole  trade  is  doubly  dis- 
eouraged  because  the  future  course  of  the  market 
at  the  moment  seems  uncertain. 

The  dealers  who  appear  most  apprehensive  are 
those  handling  independent  ’  anthracite.  Ipde- 
pendent  coal  arriving  appears  a  hard  proposition 
to  sell,  demurrage  accumulates,  money  rates  are 
higher,  an  important  factor  when  considering  the 
storage  of  coal,  and  the  dealer,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  is  obliged  finally  to  take  a  loss  on  the  cargo. 
Stove  and  egg  is  offered  freely  at  $5.50  a  ton 
alongside  Mystic  Wharf  and  nut  at  $5.75,  but  car¬ 
goes  have  sold  recently  at  prices  considerably 
under  those  figures. 

Independent  dealers  as  a  whole  expect  no  im¬ 
provement  in  local  conditions  until  after  the  new 
circular  prices  have  been  announced.  Some  of 
the  agents  believe  that  the  new  prices  will  depend 
to  some  extent  on  what  action  the  big  operators 
take  in  regard  to  small  sizes  produced  by  the  in¬ 
dependent  operators.  In  former  years  the  big 
operators  have  taken  everything  offered,  but 
should  they  limit  themselves  this  year  to  desired 
sizes,  prices  on  buckwheat  and  such  coals  should 
be  cheap,  and  naturally  would  have  some  influence 
on  prices  for  the  better  kinds  of  anthracite.  Big 
company  anthracite  is  coming  forward  fairly  well 
now,  but  the  demand  for  same  is  far  from  urgent 
and  stocks  in  storage  pockets  along  the  coast  are 
increasing.  Egg  coal  is  the  most  plentiful  and 
the  least  desired.  Dealers  say  operators  are  hav¬ 
ing  some  trouble  in  getting  coal  away  front  the 
mines  owing  to  car  shortage,  but  general  opinion 
is  that  the  anthracite  production  this  month  will 
be  close  to  6,000,000  tons,  and  fully  up  to  the  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1912,  output. 

The  demand  for  spot  bituminous  continues  very 
light  and  contract  consumers  are  delaying  deliv¬ 
eries  as  long  as  possible.  Whth  the  demand  thus 
reduced  to  small  proportions  stocks  are  accurnu- 
lating  at  storage  points.  In  fact,  the  production 
of  bituminous  is  running  considerably  ahead  of 
the  consumption,  a  condition  that  has  not  existed 
before  in  some  months.  Prices  asked  for  New 
River  and  Pocahontas  coals  at  loading  points  are 
unchanged  at  $2.60  to  $2.80  a  ton  f.  o.  b.,  but  local 
spot  coals  are  not  bringing  as  much  as  they  were 
a  week  ago.  In  a  very  few  cases  as  high  as  $4 
a  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  has  been  obtained  at  Mystic 
Wharf  recently,  but  from  this  coals  have  changed 
hands  at  prices  ranging  down  to  $3.80  a  ton,  or  an 
average  reduction  of  about  10  cents  a  ton. 

All-rail  Pennsylvania  bituminous  is  selling 
slowly,  and  sales  are  often  made  as  low  as  $1.25  a 
ton  at  the  mines  rather  than  pay  demurrage.  Lo¬ 
cal  agents  say  that  unless  the  demand  improves 
materially  within  the  near  future  some  of  the 
operators,  especially  those  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
will  start  part  time  shutdowns.  It  is  claimed  the 
operators  would  have  done  this  before  had  it  not 
been  that  the  car  shortage  had  in  a  measure  kept 
the  eastern  markets  from  being  flooded  with 
coal.  New  River  and  Pocahontas  shippers  are 
making  every  effort  to  secure  new  contracts,  but 
as  yet  very  little  business  has  been  consumated. 

Retail  dealers  say  business  is  very  quiet  for 
this  season  of  the  year,  notwithstanding  fairly 
seasonable  weather.  Stocks  of  anthracite  at  the 
local  yards  are  in  most  cases  large  enough  to 
carry  the  retailer  over  until  April  1,  unless  the 
demand  grows  unexpectedly  large.  The  demand 
for  bituminous  continues  good.  Local  retail 
prices  are  unchanged. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  is  easier  and 
prices  are  about  five  cents  a  ton  lower  than  they 
were  a  week  ago.  The  decline  is  due  to  a  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  barge  space.  The  average 
rate  asked  from  Hampton  Roads  ports  to  Boston 
is  ninety  to  ninety-five  cents  per  ton ;  from  Balti¬ 
more  five  to  ten  cents  a  ton  more  is  asked.  Some 
of  the  big  anthracite  operators  who  operate  barges 
are  making  every  effort  to  get  the  other  operators 
into  line  in  the  matter  of  rates.  Some  time  ago 
it  was  announced  that  all  operators  were  asking 
sixty-five  cents  a  ton,  but  not  long  after  some  of 
the  operators  dropped  their  asking  price  to  fifty 
cents.  It  is  now  said  that  those  who  dropped 
their  price  will  raise  it  again. 


The  coal  elevator  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  About  700  tons 
of  coal  in  the  pocket  was  saved.  It  is  figured 
the  damage  amounted  to  about  $25,000. 

The  Massachusetts  legislative  committee  on 


stone,  gravel,  etc.,  under  the  most  trying 
conditions. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
Link-Belt  Company’s  Type  “D”  portable  coal 
wagon  loader  loading  a  seven-ton  truck  at  the 
yards  of  the  Staples  Coal  Company,  Boston. 

This  loader  will  load  a  two-ton  wagon  with 
bituminous  or  small  anthracite  coal  in  about 


of  loading  is  essential  in  order  to  avoid  delay¬ 
ing  teams,  greater  capacity  is  secured  by  using 
another  yard  man  to  feed  the  machine  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  operator.  The  driver  then  stays 
on  the  wagon  and  simply  trims  the  load. 
Operating  in  this  way,  an  average  of  forty  or 
fifty  tons  an  hour,  or  400  to  500  tons  in  ten 
hours  can  be  loaded. 
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New  York  Trade. 


Anthracite  is  Sluggish,  with  Shaded,  Cir¬ 
cular  Prices. — Bituminous 
Prices  Are  Low. 


Office  of  The  Black  I^iamond, 

29  i-i roadway, 

New  Yoke,  February  27. 

Despite  a  week  of  cold  weather  in  New 
York,  the  anthracite  trade  has  not  been  able 
to  come  back,  and  is  considered  quite  a  little 
weaker  than  last  week.  Dealers  have  con- 
lined  their'  buying  to  immediate  needs,  which 
have  been  constant,  but  not  as  large  as  they 
might  be.  They  buy  small  lots  now  and  do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  advantage  they  have  at 
this  time  in  forcing  lower  prices  as  the  sea¬ 
son  approaches  the  discount  time.  There  has 
been  a  large  tonnage  brought  to  tidewater, 
which  it  has  been  difficult  to  move,  but  it  is 
rather  surprising  to  find  but  little  coal  afloat 
at  the  moment.  But  for  this  reason  and  the 
shippers’  knowledge  of  the  fact,  the  dealer 
might  be  able  to  force  still  further  conces¬ 
sions  than  he  has  so  far  succeeded  in  getting. 
There  is  little  hope  that  the  producers  and 
shippers  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
weather  conditions  to  improve  the  state  of  an¬ 
thracite  trade  before  spring.  Dealers  will  have 
to  keep  up  with  their  needs,  but  they  will  do 
no  more,  even  should  the  present  wintry  spell 
continue  for  some  time. 

While  prices  last  week  were  very  close  to 
the  circular,  with  most  of  the  individual  com¬ 
panies,  this  week  we  find  that  nearly  all  of 
them  are  granting  concessions  to  move  their 
supplies  of  the  prepared  sizes,  and  prices  are 
varying  very  much,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  just  how  much  they  are  off.  It  is  not  yet 
a  very  great  cut,  or  near  the  April  circular, 
hut  one  would  have  difficulty  in  getting  full 
circular  for  all  sizes.  The  strong  point  that 
keeps  up  the  price  is  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
nuich  coal  in  bottoms  in  the  harbor,  though 
it  takes  rapid  moving  to  prevent  such  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  with  the  large  tonnage  coming 
forward  from  the  mines.  The  weakness  about 
the  price  is  the  result  of  the  selling  end  having 
lost  its  nerve  recently,  when  it  looked  as  if 
summer  time  had  set  in.  Had  the  weather 
man  been  able  to  predict  the  present  cold 
snap  the  selling  end  might  have  held  out  and 
maintained  the  circular  for  a  while  longer. 
The  companies  with  more  fixed  policies  are 
|at  the  circular  price,  of  course,  and  expect  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  moving  their  tonnage 
right  along. 

The  operating  end  is  in  full  swing,  with  lit¬ 
tle  disturbance  from  the  labor  element,  and 
the  best  of  weather  and  other  conditions  fa- 
vorable  to  getting  out  a  big  tonnage.  The 
official  figures  of  the  month,  which  is  a  short 
one,  with  two  holidays,  will  doubtless  be  the 
largest  for  a  F'ebruary  since  the  beginning  of 
anthracite  mining.  No  effort  is  being  made 
to  curtail  production,  according  to  best  ad¬ 
vices  from  the  regions,  but  the  breakers  are 
not  being  rushed  as  they  were  last  winter, 
when  bad  preparation  was  complained  of  so 
much.  As  transportation  facilities  are  also  in 
excellent  condition  this  large  tonnage  is  being 
nioved  in  all  directions  with  ease,  and  there 
IS  but  little  accumulation  at  the  storage  yards 
F’  trouble  the  sales  agent. 

I  he  steam  sizes  do  not  enjoy  any  better 
'tiade  than  last  reported,  and  little  can  be  said 
that  would  be  new  of  this  branch  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  industry.  The  supply  is  plentiful  at 
tidewater,  so  that  the  greatest  concern  of  the 
shipper  is  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  frequently  caused  the  sale  of 
the  Buckwheats  at  less  than  freight  rates,  or 
at  a  decided  loss,  at  least. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

As  the  bituminous  trade  in  New  York  ap¬ 
proaches  the  contract  season,  there  is  less 
worry  about  general  conditions,  and  not  so 
much  uneasiness  about  moving  quick  cargoes 
or  cars  that  are  consigned  or  diverted,  or 
otherwise  out  of  control.  For  once  in  the 
year,  at  least,  the  coal  trade  get  down  to  a 
systematic  basis  and  the  selling  end  gets  the 
end  under  fairlv  good  control. 
Ihere  is  greater  co-operation  between  the  sell¬ 
ing  apnt  and  the  producer  at  this  season 
jnan  during  the  winter  or  summer,  when  they 
have  not  the  concern  about  each  other  and 
the  consumer,  that  they  naturally  have  now. 
IJiiring  the  important  time  when  the  con- 


umer  signs  up  the  contracts  that  assure  the 
operator  and  sales  agent  his  permanent  trade 
for  the  year  there  is  naturally  considerable 
concern  about  all  details  affecting  such  con¬ 
tracts.  Many  sample  shipments  are  now  being 
made  by  all  operators,  which  moves  a  slightly 
greater  tonnage  especially  of  the  best  grade 
of  coal,  and  that  adds  some  strength  to  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  whole.  Poorer  grades  are  in 
less  demand  than  last  week,  but  are  not  being 
moved  to  tidewater  in  the  volume  of  tonnage 
that  seemed  apparent  recently,  and  there  is 
but  little  change  in  their  status,  though  it 
would  be  impossible  to  sell  any  black  sub¬ 
stance  that  would  burn  any  cheaper  than  the 
poorer  grades  of  coal  are  being  offered.  This 
coal  is  freely  found  at  a  dollar,  and  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances  have  forced  sales 
at  much  lower  figures,  which  would  not  look 
well  in  print.  The  operators  of  mines  which 
produce  the  best  Pennsylvania  coals,  have  ad¬ 
vanced  their  price  from  the  recent  figure  to 
which  they  slumped,  until  they  are  now  get¬ 
ting  $1.35  up  for  what  little  tonnage  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  spot  market. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  car 
supply,  which  stands  at  about  fifty  percent 
for  both  of  the  principal  bituminous  carrying 
railroads,  with  the  promise  of  a  little  improve¬ 
ment  soon.  The  car  situation  has  not  been 
good  this  year,  and  it  seems  that  there  is 
little  hope  of  any  relief  for  weeks,  at  least. 
Railroad  movements  should  be  easy  if  weather 
conditions  govern  it  as  this  should  surely  be 
as  good  railroading  weather  as  could  be  de¬ 
sired  for  the  season.  There  is  but  little  ice  in 
the  rivers  and  harbors  to  impede  water  move¬ 
ments,  and  generally  transportation  is  in  fair 
shape  with  the  exception  of  the  cars  available. 

The  Vessel  Situation. 


The  coastwise  vessel  market  is  just  about 
firm.  We  quote  current  rates  of  freight  as 
follows:  From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston, 
eighty  to  ninety  cents;  to  points  east  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  $1  to  $2;  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston, 
seventy  to  ninety  cents;  to  Portland,  $1.25; 
to  Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to  Searsport,  $1.75;  to 
Sound  points,  seventy-five  to  ninety  cents; 
fiom  New  York  to  Boston,  ninety  cents;  to 
Providence,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  New 
Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  cents;  to 
New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty-five  to 
forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are: 


N.  Y. 

Somerset  County —  Harbor. 

Best  grades  . $2.75 

Medium  grades .  2.65 

Ordinary  .  2.56 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein .  3.20 

Cheaper  grades .  1.80 

Clearfield  County — 

Best  grade  .  2.80 

Ordinary  grades  .  2.65 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  .  2.85 

Medium  grade .  2.65 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein .  2.85 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  .  2.80 

Best  gas,  J4-inch  lump .  2.85 

Best  grade,  run-of-mme  . 2.90 

Gas  slack . 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines. 
$1.26 
1.10 
1.00 

1.60 

1.25 

1.25 

1.10 

1.30 

1.10 


1.75 

1.16 

1.25 

1.25 

.80 


Buffalo  Trade. 


Buefalo,  February  27. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.)— Two  days  of  a  falling  temperature  with  a 
suggestion  of  snow,  gave  a  little  brightness  to  the 
local  retail  trade  during  the  past  week,  but  the 
cold  snap  was  of  such  short  duration  that  no  ap- 
.  preciable  change  was  felt  in  the  general  market. 
“■You  can  say  that  the  coal  business  is  all  shot  to 
pieces,”  was  the  way  a  Buffalo  shipper  replied  to 
an  inquiry  for  news.  “There  is  no  change  what¬ 
ever  since  last  week,  and  in  the  bituminous  mar¬ 
ket  it  appears  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
1  here  are  a  lot  of  fellows  who  are  paying  demur¬ 
rage  now,  and  how  they  are  going  to  unload  their 
holdings  without  having  the  bottom  knocked  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  their  profits,  I’m  sure  I  can’t  see.” 

That  is  about  the  existing  condition.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  sidings  all  along  the  lines  are  holding 
large  quantities  of  coal,  with  no  delivery  point  in 
sight.  While  the  embargo  has  been  declared 
raised  on  the  Canadian  roads,  the  movement  of 
coal  is  very  slow  indeed,  and  there  is  no  visible 
prospect  of  speedy  improvement.  There  is  no 
trouble  being  experienced  so  far  as  rolling  stock 
is  concerned,  as  plenty  of  cars  are  available  to 
handle  such  stock  as  being  forwarded.  Even  the 
detention  of  hundreds  of  loaded  cars  is  having  no 


appreciable  effect  on  this  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Reports  of  the  probable  opening  of  extensive 
coal  deposits  at  Port  Crane,  Pa.,  are  received  by 
some  of  the  local  operators  as  not  entitled  to 
serious  consideration,  though  those  reports  are 
enthusiastic  and  apparently  founded  on  a  sub¬ 
stantial  basis.  Scranton  capitalists  appear  to 
think  well  enough  of  the  indications  to  put  in 
some  of  their  money  and  secure  leases  on  some  of 
the  land  in  that  vicinity.  _  It  is  said  a  shaft  will 
be  sunk  111  tile  new  loctition  esrly  in  the  spring' 
and  a  thorough  test  made  of  the  possibilities  of 
a.  future  productive  coal  field  in  that  section. 

So  far  as  bituminous  coal  is  concerned,  the 
market  is  so  unstable  that  no  reliability  can  be 
attached  to  quoted  prices.  Under  present  condi¬ 
tions  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  rate.  The 
desire  to  sell  at  any  price,  is  manifested  in  some 
of  the  transactions  reported. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  February  27.— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)— Tho  situation  here  has  not  changed 
much  during  the  past  week,  although  a  cold  snap 
has  caused  some  little  more  inquiry  for  house¬ 
hold  fuels.  Demand  for  both  anthracite  and  bitu¬ 
minous  coals  outside  of  contract  business  has  been 
light,  and  prices  are  not  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired. 

The  more  regular  of  the  firms  in  the  coal 
trade  find  some  encouragement  in  reports  that  a 
number  of  small  independents,  who  always  ride 
the  flood  tide  of  high  prices  by  pushing  out  every 
pound  of  coal  they  can  produce,  have  grown  dis¬ 
couraged  and  will  materially  curtail  production  or 
cut  it  out  entirelv  until  the  market  becomes'  more 
stable. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  from  day  to  day  con¬ 
siderable  coal  to  be  gotten  at  tide  cheaply.  While 
there  has  been  no  great  congestion  here  because 
the  agencies  have  found  it  prudent  not  to  over¬ 
order  m  the  face  of  the  light  demand,  there  have 
been  times  when  fuel  has  been  allowed  to  go  even 
at  a  loss  rather  than  face  demurrage  charges. 

Considerable  coal  is  moving  on  charter,  the 
south  taking  more  than  for  some  weeks  past.  An 
average  amount  was  moving  to  New  England  on 
contract,  but  most  all  of  it  going  in  company 
owned  or  controlled  colliers'.  Vessel  offerings 
were  easy  and  rates  have  shaded  off  from  five  to 
teri  cents  what  they  were  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

A  feature  of  the  market  here  has  been  the 
break  in  coke.  Coke  is  now  being  sold  at  widely 
divergent  prices,  and  much  is  being  bought  in 
quietly  at  real  bargain  figures. 

Aii  assuring  feature  of  the  situation  for  coal 
as  well  as  coke,  however,  is  that  the  trade  is 
standing  firm  in  relation  to  its  future  business. 
Inquiries  for  long  contracts  are  being  met  with 
quotations  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  higher  than 
closing  this  time  last  year.  That  this  is  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  all  the  consuming  end  is  evident 
trom  the  fact  that  extensive  closing  has  not  taken 
place,  but  those  in  the  trade  feel  that  from  con- 
tracts  already  in,  that  a  standard  has  been  set  by 
which  the  coal  men  will  stand. 


Baltimore  Trade  Notes. 

Charles  F.  Rafetto,  of  Hite  &  Rafetto,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  a  visitor  in  Baltimore  the  past  week. 
^  Alarch  12  has  been  set  as  the  date  for  a  meet- 
ing  of  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Company  stock¬ 
holders  to  ratify  the  recent  sale  of  its  rights  and 
107,000  acre  holdings  in  the  Elkhoni  Valley  of 
Kentucky,  to  the  New  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company. 

The  Maryland  Steel  Company  has.  closed  with 
Bie  Baltimore  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  & 
.Power  Comp^iny  for  6,500  liorsepower  electricity, 
to  be  used  in  various  departments.  As  the  steel 
company  is  a  large  fuel  user,  the  experiment  will 
be  watched  with  interest. 

It  is  learned  that  Joseph  H.  Floadley,  former 
president  of  the  Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  & 
Iron  Company,  is  behind  the  project  to  put  on  the 
market  a  device  for  pumping  coal  from  producing 
sections  to  consuming  markets  by  means  of  a  pipe 
line  and  hydraulic  pressure. 

Coal  men  generally  were  greatly  interested  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  in  the  automobile  show  held 
here,  at  which  were  exhibited  a  number  of  coal 
trucks.  Automatic  hoisting  and  dumping  devices 
were  especially  studied.  Baltimore  is  a  very  hilly 
city  and  it  is  argued  that  these  trucks  could  be 
operated  to  great  advantage  here.  Rough  streets 
have  in  the  past  held  up  such  hauling,  but  now 
$5,000,000  worth  of  new  smooth  paving  is  being 
laid  here. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

Limited  Demand  and  Steady  Production 
Cause  Weak  Anthracite  Market. 
Bituminous  Outlook  Dull. 


Office  of  The  Black  DiAMONn, 
1400  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  February  27. 

In  Philadelphia  the  anthracite  situation  is 
hut  little  changed  from  that  of  last  week  in 
spite  of  almost  a  week  of  cold  weather  includ¬ 
ing  the  coldest  days  of  the  year.  Dealers  have 
had  to  buy  small  lots,  of  course,  to  keep  up 
with  the  demands  of  the  householders,  but  they 
have  bought  no  more  and  are  most  careful  not 
to  buy  more  than  they  expect  to  deliver  within 
a  very  short  time.  The  last  couple  ot  days 
some  of  the  shippers  had  a  number  of  little 
orders  of  this  kind  and  were  fairly  busy  at¬ 
tending  to  deliveries,  but  the  bulk  did  not 
make  as  large  a  tonnage  as  it  would  have 
made  in  a  more  seasonable  winter.  One  must 
observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  a 
very  large  tonnage  still  being  produced  and 
with  weather  against  the  selling  end  and  April 
first  rapidly  approaching,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  find  yards  to  place  the  tonnage. 

There  are  fewer  disturbances  in  the  mining 
regions  than  there  have  been  this  winter,  and 
generally  there  is  a  favorable  set  of  circum¬ 
stances  for  mining  all  of  the  coal  that  can  be 
disposed  of  conveniently.  Some  shippers  com¬ 
plain  of  a  shortage  of  cars,  but  generaby 
transportation  is  in  first  class  condition. 
Prices  are  the  most  talked  of  feature  in  the 
local  anthracite  trade  as  there  is  mucli  un¬ 
certainty  amongst  the  individuals  as  to  what 
the  prevailing  figure  should  be.  Ihey  have 
been  selling  all  sizes  off  the  circular  prices  for 
more  than  the  week,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  someone  will  be  taking  the  lead  in 
giving  the  buyer  the  April  circular  prices.  This 
will  come  earlier  than  usual  but  averaging 
the  year  it  would  seem  that  those  who  depend 
on  the  premium  price  scale  have  fared  very 
well.  We  expect  the  market  here  to  barely 
keep  up  with  the  weather  till  the  April  dis¬ 
count  is  allowed,  and  cannot  expect  that  even 
a  long  period  of  the  present  weather  will 
cause  any  notable  activity  in  trade. 

Bituminous  conditions  remain  dull  here  with 
sales  agents  now  intent  upon  the  renewal  of 
last  year’s  contracts  at  better  prices  than  have 
prevailed  of  late  years.  Much  coal  is  being 
shipped  for  test  and  some  changes  in  big  busi¬ 
ness  are  reported  which  is  customary  at  this 
time  of  year.  With  all  the  activity  of  salesmen 
seeking  business  we  feel  convinced  that  they 
are  all  of  the  same  mind  in  the  matter  of 
securing  a  more  profitable  figure  for  their  coal 
this  year  and  are  getting  it.  There  is  every 
reason  for  it  while  the  buyer  has  fresh  in  his 
mind  the  prices  he  had  to  pay  if  he  bought 
coal  on  the  open  market  last  winter. 

Present  spot  and  mine  prices  are  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  for  immediate  shipments,  as  almost 
any  low  or  medium  grade  coal  can  be  bought 
for  a  dollar  with  low  grades  selling  much  lower 
at  the  piers.  However,  it  is  encouraging  to 
observe  that  most  of  the  shippers  of  good 
grades  of  coal  have  stiffened  their  asking  prices 
to  $1.30  and  over  and  are  holding  out  solid 
for  their  price. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

Joseph  Keim.  retired  anthracite  mining  man 
of  Shamokin,  Pa.,  died  there  this  week. 

Frederick  Landstreet  of  Seneca  Coal  Mining 
Company  was  in  New  York  last  week. 

J.  C.  Cosgrove  of  the  Lenox  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Hastings,  Pa.,  was  one  of  the  operators 
in  Philadelphia  lately. 

There  are  several  good  export  inquiries  in 
this  market  about  which  details  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  as  soon  as  they  are  closed. 

Lawrence  Hamilton  of  the  Watkins  Coal 
Company  sales  force  has  gone  into  upper  New 
York  state  for  a  trip  of  about  a  week. 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  .get  the 
Schuylkill  canal  in  readiness  for  opening  at 
the  beginning  of  navigation  for  the  comin.g 
season. 

The  smoker  and  vaudeville  entertainment 
given  by  the  Philadephia  Breaker,  Order 
Kokoal,  was  the  usual  success  this  year  and 


was  well  attended,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
being  present  to  enjoy  the  pro.gram  and  re¬ 
freshments. 

Clarence  Clark,  with  the  Benedict  &  Pardee 
Company.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  here  look¬ 
ing  for  some  high-grade  bituminous  coal  to 
handle  on  contracts  in  his  territory. 

Geo.  Sprague  of  Sprague,  Breed.  .Stevens  & 
Newhall,  leading  retailers  in  suburban  Boston, 
was  in  Philadelphia  la§t  week  calling  on  bi¬ 
tuminous  snippers  as  well  as  tbe  anthracite 
companies. 

The  commodities  suit  against  the  Reading 
has  been  dismissed  as  similar  suits  have  failed 
against  other  companies  and  it  is  intimated 
that  the  Goverment  is  waiting  to  see  how  the 
Lackawanna  suit  will  result. 

F.  B.  Lockhart,  who  was  formerly  genera! 
manager  of  sales  for  the  United  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  but  is  now  president  of  the  B.  &  (). 
Coal  Company,  with  headquarters  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  was  in  Philadelphia  recently. 

According  to  the  mine  inspector's  reports, 
the  Tenth  District  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
comprises  flie  counties  of  Blair,  Cambria  and 
Clearfield,  the  tonnage  produced  during  the 
year  1912  was  5,037,350  tons.  The  coke  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  1,252  ovens  in  the  same  district 
was  264,186  tons. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  now  has  a  Municipal  Bureau 
of  Aline  Inspectors,  the  mayor  having  ad¬ 
ministered  the  oath  to  Edward  H.  BleWitt, 
David  Evans  and  L.  P'.  Hirons.  Their  func¬ 
tion  will  be  the  inspection  of  mining  under 
schools,  theaters,  churches  and  other  pulilic 
places  where  many  people  gather.  New  or¬ 
dinances  cover  their  duties  in  safeguarding 
against  cave-ins. 

F.  G.  Betts  of  the  Goshen  Coal  Company, 
Clearfield,  Pa.,  who  was  seen  here  a  few  days 
since,  said  that  since  the  jobbers  and  sales 
agents  had  quit  calling  up  the  mines  with 
anj-  dependable  degree  of  regularity  the  op- 


ThtCMtral  West  Coal  Co. 

OWNBRS  Of 

Ohio  and  West  Vieginia  **  Coals 

'  Ho  eking  Washed  Egg^Stove  and  I 
Shaker  Screen  Lump  our  specialty. 


S.  MeVBY.  Cen’t  Sates  Mgt. 


SOLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Sunday  Creek  Co. 

HockiBi  A  V  Prodoeers 

and  I  I  1  /%  I  and 

W.  Vi.  SUppin 

FOR  STEAM  AND  DOMESTIC  USE 
OUTLOOK  BLOQ.  i  •  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  Lorain  Goal  &  Dock  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Capacity  10,000  tons  No.  8  Pbg. 

Coal  Daily 


Hocking  Valley 
Products  Go. 

eOLUMBOS,  0. 

Operating  20  Mlnea  In  the 
Pocking  Valley  and  the  largest 
Impervious  Face  Brick  Plant 
In  the  World. 

"THE  BEST  THAT’S  MINED  IN  HOCKINfi" 
Domestic— Stuni 

■THE  FINEST  FACE  BRICK  MADE"— All  Sbidis 
IMPERVIOUS  TO  MOISTURE,  FROST  OR  FIRE 

Daniel  B.  RMgnn,  PrM. 

J.  O.  Crock.tt,  Vic.  Ptm. 

T.  C.  Collin*.  SnlM  M(r. 

Coal  D.sartmMit 


erators  considered  it  in  good  form  to  conic 
down  to  Philadelphia  to  make  a  lew  calls. 

Atlantic  P'uel  t'ompaiiy,  at  Fifty-second  street 
and  Pennsylvania  Railniad,  lost  a  coal  shed 
and  sinall  stock  of  coal  last  week  from  lire, 
sustaining  a  ilamage  of  about  $2,5(10. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Coal  Alining 
Institute  of  .America  will  meet  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  June  17,  18  and  10.  It  will  be  the 
fifty-sixth  semi-annual  meeting  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  consists  largely  of  trips  to  the  mining 
operations  and  lectures  on  recent  progress 
in  mining. 

Stockholders  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company  have  approved  the  annual  re¬ 
port  and  re-elected  President  Warriner  and 
the  following  board  of  managers:  Lewis  A. 
Riley,  Samuel  Dickson,  Bayard  Henry,  John 
S.  Wentz.  Henry  Pratt  AlcKeau,  R.  Dab  Ben¬ 
son.  Erskine  Hewitt,  Edw.  Walter  Clark, 
Richard  Y.  Cook,  C.  S.  Packard,  Geor.ge  IL 
Frazier. 

H.  ,Y  Geissc,  who  was  the  first  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Quemahoiiiiyg  Coal  Company  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  first  coal  man  to  oc- 
cu'"-  offices  in  the  Pennsylvania  building,  hiit 
who  left  this  company  several  years  since  to 
become  secretary  of  the  German  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company,  returned  to  the  Quemahon- 
ing  company  on  Alonday  of  this  week.  He 
has  a  wide  acquaintance  in  the  trade  here 
who  never  could  understand  why  he  deserted 
their  ranks  but  will  be  pleased  to  learn  ol 
his  return. 

The  past  month  has  been  a  hard  one  for 
sales  agents  of  the  anthracite  shippers  hero 
because  of  the  many  cars  they  had  rejected 
after  retailers  had  neglected  to  cancel  orders 
until  too  late  to  divert  cars  at  the  mines  or 
other  convenient  points.  In  such  instances 
the  shipper  has  heretofore  paid  the  switching 
charge  of  two  dollars  a  car,  but  the  practice 
has  become  such  a  trade  abuse  that  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  compel 
dealers  who  are  guilty  of  this  practice  to  ab¬ 
sorb  this  switching  charge  as  they  should. 
.\  fair-minded  retailer  in  Camden  last  week 
voluntarily  absorbed  half  the  switching  charge 
on  cars  which  he  really  could  not  unload  and 
•nil  dealers  sliould  be  expected  to  do  at  least 
that  much. 
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VALLEY  SMOKELESS 

Four  Inch  Shaker 
Screen  Lump 


VIVIAN  SMITHING  COAL 

Guaranteed  under 
1%  Sulphur. 


1.  BLAIR  KENNERLY 

General  Offices 
Penn  Square  Building 
Philadelphia 


Western  Office 

A.  B.  CRANE,  Mgr. 

685  Old  Colony  Building 
Chicago 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  O.,  February  27— (Special  Corre- 
spundence.) — Trade  in  this  market  has  slumped 
to  a  point  of  dullness  where  continued  production 
threatens  congestion.  There  is  practically  no 
feature  to  the  present  situation  unless  it  is  in  the 
jireparations  being  made  for  an  active  lake  trade 
when  navigation  opens.  Operators  and  shippers 
report  business  as  indicating  little  more  than  small 
requirements  to  fill  out  the  season.  In  this  direc¬ 
tion  the  volume  is  said  to  be  as  large  as  could  he 
expected  and  is  enabling  the  producers  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  fair  sized  output.  Efforts  to  stimulate 
Duying  through  price  concessions  have  been  fruu- 
les.s  and  the  practice  has  tor  the  most  part  dis¬ 
appeared  from  this  market,  and  the  trade  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  hold  recent  levels  firm.  The  sales- 
manager  of  one  of  the  largest  shippers  in  this 
market  said  that  he  expected  present  prices  to 
dictate  summer  contracts.  In  the  event  industrial 
activity  continues  at  its  present  pace,  however,  it 
is  probable  that  steam  grades  of  coal  may  ad¬ 
vance  somewhat. 

In  the  steam  branch  of  the  trade  business  has 
taken  a  slump  that  has  resulted  in  a  lower  ton¬ 
nage  movement  of  these  grades  than  for  the  last 
two  months.  This  is  said  not  to  be  due  to  any 
slowing  down  of  industrial  activity,  but  the  result 
of  a  full  stocking  up  for  some  little  time.  The 
requirements  of  railroads  are  still  of  fair  size 
and  producers  are  giving  more  attention  to  se¬ 
curing  this  business. 

Domestic  trade  is  of  exceptionally  small  propor¬ 
tions,  although  several  companies  report  a  good 
movement  during  the  week.  Retailers  report  that 
the  only  business  in  this  line  is  of  small  tonnage 
and  is  to  fill  out  short  supplies  for  the  season. 
In  this  buying  the  cheaper  grades  of  coal  are 
showing  the  greater  activity.  Cold  weather  gave 
the  producers  new  incentive  for  operations  at  a 
higher  rate  and  in  consequence  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  overstock  the  market.  This  has 
caused  some  irregularity  to  prices,  but  not  enough 
to  change  general  levels. 

Production  at  the  mines  is  lighter  than  for  the 
last  several  weeks,  operators  showing  a  tendency 
to  curtail  output.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  effect 
a  general  cleanup  of  the  market  during  the  next 
few  weeks  in  preparation  for  the  opening  of  lake 
business.  This  is  expected  to  be  of  large  volume 
during  the  coming  season  and  many  producers 
and  shippers  are  booking  orders. 

Columbus, 
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Hocking  Valley  Briefs. 

1  lie  Rursglove  Coal  Company  has  changed  its 
ication  from  Rridgepcmt  to  .St.  Clairsville. 
Officials  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  are 
oiLsidering  a  request  from  the  Starr- Hocking 
oal  Company  of  Logan,  for  a  labor  train  from 
-ogan  to  its  mines. 

The  Jones  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  of  Dayton. 

■  as  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $a.'),()()0  to  deal 
'  coal  and  coke.  The  incorporators  were  1).  C. 
ones,  .\1,  II.  Ifaker  and  D.  (1.  Cayle. 

The  Cleveland  Western  Coal  Company,  of 
leveland,  has  been  incorporated  liere  with  a  capi- 
il  of  $a.50,00()  to  engage  in  mining  and  selling 
jal  The  incorporators  are  F.  E.  Taplin,  C.  F. 

aphn,  C.  N.  Fiscus,  Walter  S.  Lister  and  A.  C 
vard. 

Suspension  of  operations  at  mine  No.  2  of  the 
olumbus  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  near  Coshoc- 


ton,  resulted  from  a  fall  of  slate  which  put  the 
electrical  plant  out  of  commission.  It  was  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  work  in  the  mines  could  be  re¬ 
sumed. 

hollowing  a  conference  between  officials  of  the 
Warwick  Collieries  Company,  Coshocton,  and  the 
miners’  organization,  the  125  men  employed  by 
this  company  have  returned  to  work,  pending  a 
settlement.  It  agreed  to  a  proposition  for  set- 
tieinent  ()f  the  troubles  to  a  referendum  vote.  The 
difficulties  resulted  from  the  discharge  of  several 
men  by  the  company. 

Announcements  have  been  received  here  of  an 
extensive  program  of  imiirovement  to  he  carried 
mil  during  the  coming  months  by  the  Rail  & 
River  Coal  Company  at  its  mines  near  Hellaire 
It  IS  ex])ected  that  $2.5(),0()()  will  he  spent  in  the 
work  proposed.  The  extensions  to  be  made  w'll 
increase  the  labor  requirements  of  the 
at  its  mines  over  l.oOO  additional  men. 


Coal  Company  in  the  matter  of  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  lease  and  involving  an  award  of 
.'|;.300,000  damages. 


Tilt 


company 


The 


le  siijireme  court  sustained  decisions  oi 
lower  courts  in  the  suit  of  the  Hillside  Coal 
iV  iron  Company  against  the  Sterrick  Creek 


le  1912  production  of  the  Crows  Nest 
Fass  Coal  Company  in  British  Columbia  was 
1,078,000  tons  as  against  335,000  tons  in  Hill 
which  IS  a  remarkable  increase.  The  increased 
tonnage  of  coke  was  240,000  tons* as  compared 
with  57,000  tons  in  1911. 


Hay  iis  Straw 

Write  US  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  Quote  lowest  price. 

1  W’rite  ^today  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  prices,  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


International  Motor  Trucks 

Proved  by  Tears  of  Successful  Service 

Mack  -fTssr  Saurer  Hewitt 


lo  years 
infuse 


Heavy-delivery  Test 
Within  the  Chicago  Loop  District 

Conditions  of  the  test:  The  City  Fuel  Company  of  Chicago  is 
the  second  largest  coal  merchant  in  the  United  States. 

It  supplies  practically  all  the  coal  used  within  Chicago’s  Loop. 

To  hold  the  trade,  prompt  delivery  is  exacted. 

Traffic  conditions  are  particularly  bad,  very  congested  and  the 
pavements  are  largely  rough  granite  blocks  which  are  death  to  tires. 

The  test:  hor  four  years  practically  every  domestic  and  foreign 
truck  was  tried  out,  but  failed  to  stand  up  under  the  work  or  failed 
to  deliver  on  time. 

The  award:  Our  trucks  were  given  a  three  months’  trial  and  won 
out— they  stood  the  pounding,  tires  lasted  longer  and  the  quick 
durtying  bodies  shortened  the  time  of  the  trips  and  permitted  more 
of  them.  Fifteen  of  our  trucks  handle  this  entire  business— they 
average  50  tons  per  day. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  our  trucks  have  been  re¬ 
peating  during  the  past  10,  12  and  10  years. 

Capacities.— 1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  0^,  7^  and  10  Lons. 

Write  our  Engineering  Department  for  facts  of  value  to  coal 
dealers. 


International  Motor  Company 

General  Offices;  Broadway  and  57th,  New  York 
Works;  Allentown,  Pa.;  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Sales  and  Serv^e  S^tions:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Cleveland.  Cincinnati 
Buffalo,  BMtimore.  Newark,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis.  Atlanta.  Kansas  City.  Denver, 
ban  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul,  and  other  large  cities. 

Canadian  Sales  Agents,  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co..  Limited,  Montreal 
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THE  HEACH  DIAMOND. 


West  Penn  Traction. 


The  annual  statement  of  the  West 
Penn  Traction  &  Water  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1912,  showed  the  largest  earnings  ever 
reported.  Gross  earnings  were  $3,408,- 
586,  an  increase  of  $1,148,299;  expenses 
and  taxes  $1,829,459,  an  increase  of 
$717,178 ;  net  earnings  $1,579,127,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $431,121 ;  and  fixed  charges 
$794,748,  an  increase  of  $266,472.  The 
surplus  remaining  was  $549,379,  an  in¬ 


crease  of  $164,649.  A  coipparative  state¬ 
ment  for  three  years  follows : 

1910  1911  1912 

Gross  earnings  $2,042,002  $2,260,287  $3,408,586 
Operating  ex- 
p  e  n  s  e  s  and 

taxes  .  987,642  1,112,281  1,829,459 


Net  earnings.$l,054,360  $1,148,006  $1,579,127 
Fixed  charges.  470,504  528,276  794,748 


Balance  - $  583,856  $  619,730  $  784,379 

Guaranteed  div¬ 
idends  .  235,000  235,000  235,000 


Surplus  earn¬ 
ings  . $  348,856  $  384,730  $  549,379 


Our  Twin  Specialties 

You  want  a  coal  that  will  attract  customers  by  its  Preparation,  Appearance  and  Quality. 

“Possum  Ridde**  and  “Oak  Rid^e’* 

Are  Exactly  Such  Coals,  and  will  attract  buyers  at  sight.  They  are  mined  in  the 
choicest  section  of  Southern  Illinois. 

Southern  Illinois  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 

W.  J.  Smith,  Asst.  Sales  Mgr. 

W.  C.  Taylor,  S.  W.  S.  A.,  Central  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
General  Offices,  122  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Peoples  Gas  Company  Buildlnii 

Colliery  Offices:  Herrin,  Ill.  Branch  Offices:  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Boston,  Mass. 


CLYDE  COAL  COMPANY 

1  1  th  Floor  Bessemer  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

BEST  YOUGHIOGHENY  COAL 

Speclalinducementstoconsumersin  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana  &  Ohio 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  SYSTEM 


The  gross  and  net  earnings  for  a 
series  of  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1912, 
show: 


Gross  Net 

1904  .  $  909,734  $  379,637 

1905  1,060,238  480,480 

1906  1,409,493  635,516 

1907  .  1,603,100  761,733 

1908  1,551,138  691,874 

1909  .  1,767,915  786,575 

1910  .  2,042,002  1,054,360 

1911  2,260,287  1,148,006 

1912  3,408,586  1,579,127 


Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top. 

The  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top 
Mountain  Railroad  &  Coal  Co.  issues 
the  following  statement  of  the  amount 
of  coal  transported  over  the  road  for 
the  w'eek  ending  February  22,  and  pre¬ 
viously  during  the  year: 

Broad  Cumber- 

Top  land  Total 

Week  Feb.  22 .  23,911  10,577  34,488 

Corre.  week  1912...  21,256  15,541  36,798 

Total  for  year  1913. .  174,317  71,574  245,891 

Corre.  period  1912.  .139,914  87,850  227,764 


Total  for  week .  34,488 

Decrease  for  week .  2,309 

Total  amount  shipped  to  date . 245,891 

Increase  to  date .  18,127 


Erie  Railroad. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Company,  in¬ 
cluding  all  lines,  has  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  for  the  month  of 
December  and  for  six  months: 

December —  1912  1911 

Gross  revenue  ....$4,951,821.03  $4,525,962.63 

Op.  exps.  and  taxes  3,889,581.37  3,442,340.89 


Oper.  income  ...$1,062,239.66  $1,083,621.74 
Included  in  the  expenses  is  one-twelfth  of 
the  entire  taxes  of  the  year;  also  one-twelfth  of 
the  annual  depreciation  of  equipment. 

6  mo.  to  Dec.  31 —  1912  1911 

Gross  revenue  ..$32,745,969.59  $30,019,593.31 

Op.  exps.  &  taxes  23,807,418.40  21,495,698.76 


Oper.  income  .$  8,938,551.19  $  8,523,894.55 

SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Prudential  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


G  O  A  L 


Would  you  like  to  know  h 
you  can  increase  your  soft  o 
business  76%  this  year? 

Would  you  like  to  know  t 
names  of  dealers  who  ha 
accomplished  this  feat  and  h 
they  accomplished  it? 

All  it  will  cost  you  is  the  pr: 
of  a  postage  stamp  and  a  f 
moments  of  your  time. 

Write  today. 

PURITY  COALC( 

Roaooke  Bld^.*  CHICAGO 
F.  J.  BROWNING,  Manager  of  Sf 
N.  W.  Sales  Office: 

619-21  Security  Bank  Buildi 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  C.  PRATT,  N.  W.  Sales  Agent 
SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.,  Omaha,  h 
Agents  for 

Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska. 


DEXTER  &  CARPENTER 


10-12  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


“LLOYDELL** 
“PRINCESS” 
“GARRETT” 
ana  “CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


CP  RnWMAN  miner  and  shippe 

■  Ur  DUfflflHIl  ANTHRACITE -COKE-BITUMINOU 


"RELIANCE" 

"BUCK  MOUNTAIN* 

‘*Bid  Vein  Lehitth" 

"Wilkea  Barre" 

And  other  Aradee  Anthracite 


(SOLE  SHIPPER) 
Mine  Adent 


LOPEZ" 

Perfection**  Smlthinf 
Beet**  Gae 
'White  Oak**  Steam 
And  other  Aradee  Bitnminoi 


Connellaville,  Latrobe,  Gallitzin  and  Went  Virginia  Coke 


ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIDNS  TD  119  WILLIAM  ST.,  PITTSTON,  Pi 

Aothraolte  Shlpmenta  made  by  Rail  or  Water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  ft  R.  R.  R.. 

L.  V.  R.  R.,  Erie  R.  R.,  and  their  connection!. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S 

SCRANTON  COAL 

S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  A^ent 


Shipments  **A11  Rail,’*  from  yards  and  docks  at  Chicago  and  Toledor 


Soft  Coal  Departmeot  ISLAND  CREEK 

West  Virginia^  Splint 

Rescreened  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 

C.  L.  DERING. 

Manager  Chicaiio  Officea 

Old  Colony  Buildlnii 

When  yon  bay  “SCRANTON**  be  sore 
you  6et  the  GENUINE  O.  L.  &  W. 
Scranton. 
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How  a  Public  Investment  Can  Be  Made  to  Pay. 


The  most  interesting  question  before  the  coal 
trade  today  is ;  Why  is  the  miners’  union  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  so  rnuch  money  to  unionize  two 
producing  districts  in  West  Virginia? 

If  the  existing  West  Virginia  strike  lasts  an¬ 
other  year,  which  is  likely,  and  if  the  miners 
live  up  to  their  pledges,  which  also  is  likely,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  will  collect  in  dues,  assessments  and 
contributions  over  $4,000,000  from  the  men.  This 
is  $11  per  capita  or  eight  mills  per  ton  on  all 
coal  produced  in  a  year.  Of  this  $4,000,000  at 
least  $3,000,000  will  be  spent  to  further  the  strike 
in  West  Virginia. 

The  apparent  objective  point  of  this  struggle 
and  great  outlay  is  the  unionization  of  but  two 
districts— the  Paint  Creek  district  and  the  Cabin 
Creek  district.  Why  should  the  miners  be  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  $3,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  union¬ 
izing  two  districts?  Anyone  will  answer,  off¬ 
hand,  that  the  miners  hope  by  conquering  those 
two  districts  to  master  the  entire  state. 

If  it  costs  $3,000,000  or  more  to  unionize  but 
two  districts,  it  will  cost  vastly  more  money  to 
^unionize  the  state.  The  miners  know  that  and 
are  prepared  for  it.  Why  should  the  union  be 
willing  to  spend  so  much  money  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  unionizing  merely  one  coal  producing 
state?  Obviously,  it  pays.  The  miners  are  not 
speculating;  they  are  investing. 

This  $3,000,000  is  going  to  be  raised  by  the 
■miners  of  other  states.  We  all  know  what  those 
istates  are.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  the  miners 
of  Illinois,  for  example,  to  have  West  Virginia 
unionized?  Again,  obviously,  it  pays.  But,  why 
'and  how  does  it  pay? 

According  to  the  record,  in  1910  the  concessions 
from  the  operators  to  the  miners  were  sufficient 

fin  the  average  to  increase  the  cost  of  produc- 
ion  seven  and  a  half  cents  per  ton.  According 
to_  the  same  record,  the  concession  made  to  the 
miners  in  1912  increased  the  cost  of  coal  produc¬ 
tion  by  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  cents  per 
ton.  That  is,  by  tvyo  concessions  in  two  years, 
ihe  miners  have  gained  an  increase  of  at  least 
ten  cents  per  ton.  Applied  to  our  total  produc- 
ion  of  coal,  this  increase  amounts  to  $50,000,000 
)er  year.  Every  cent  of  this  goes  to  the  miners. 

I  These  concessions  were  given  solely  because 
he  United  Mine  Workers,  in  a  conflict  of  wills, 
oested  the  operators.  The  miners  believe  that 
he  concession  would  have  been  bigger  had  West 
\^irginia  and  eastern  Kentucky  been  unionized. 
They  believe  that  if  those  states  had  been  union¬ 
ized  the  concessions _  would  have  been  twenty 
:ents  a  ton ;  that  the  increased  pay  of  the  miners 
vould  have  been  $100,000,000.  That  is,  the  miners 
>ut  into  their  jackpot  $1,000,000  per  year  and 
irew  out  of  it  $50,000,000  per  year.  Now  these 
ame  shrewd  investors  are  putting  $3,000,000  in 
ash  in  the  West  Virginia  jackpot  in  one  year 
md  expect  to  get  back  $50,000,000  per  year  from 
hat  and  other  states.  Obviously,  unionism  pays 
-the  miner. 

This  thing  is  not  a  movement  in  sentiment 
,mong  the  miners;  it  is  a  cold-blooded  invest¬ 
ment.  It  is  an  investment  in  general  good  re- 
jcting  directly  upon  the  individual  good.  It  fol- 
bws  the  best  beliefs  in  economy  because  the 
mners  are  willing  to  spend  money  in  order  to 
make  money. 

The  operators,^  up  to  a  certain  point,  also  ap- 
reciate  that  it  is  necessary  to  spend  money  in 
rder  to  make  money.  That  is,  the  operators 
/III  spend  $250,000  to  $350,000  for  a  rescreening 
lant,  which  by  improving  quality  of  coal  will 
icrease  the  volume  of  sales  and  raise  the  aver¬ 
se  market  price.  The  operator  will  make  other 
normous  outlays  in  other  directions  for  similar 
urposes. 

However,  the  zone  which  proved  so  profitable 
I  the  miner  has  never  been  invaded  by  the  or- 
anized  finance  of  the  operator.  There  the  opera- 
r  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  spend  money 

lin J  tn  w  money.  Suggest  such  a 

half  in  pity 

'Kl  half  .n  scorn.  He  has  never  tried  it  but  he 


Operators  Can  Make  a  Big  Profit  by 
Financing  Systematically  Their  Public 
Relations — How  the  Miners’  Dues  Earn 
Big  Dividends. 

knows  off-hand  that  the  thing  will  fail.  He  sees 
what  the  miner  has  done,  but  he  will  not  believe. 
He  knows — because  he  raises  the  money — that  it 
is  in  that  zone  the  miner  has  worked  exclusively. 

The_  operator  knows  precisely  where  and  how 
the  miner  spends  his  money.  He  has  seen  the 
miner  collect  $1,000,000  a  year  and  spend  it  to 
fight  him  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  ;  in  the 
legislature;  in  the  council  chamber,  and  in  the 
armed  mining  camp.  The  operator  has  seen  that 
million  dollars  per  vear  return  the  miner,  through 
increased  wages  $50,000,000  per  year— a  return  of 
fifty  for  one.  Still,  the  operator  has  insisted 
that  the  thing  will  not  pay. 

Regardless  of  his  stubborn  adherence  to  a  per¬ 
verse  policy,  there  arises  the  insistent  question 
whether,  if  the  operator  should  spend  a  little 
money  in  the  condemned  channel,  he  could  not 
also  get  a  hig  return? 

Merely  to  demonstrate  the  obvious  possibilities, 
we  are  going  to  assume  that  if  the  miners  can 
afford  to  pay  eight  mills  per  ton  on  all  the  coal 
produced  into  their  public  activity  fund — to  cure 
a  desperate  situation— the  operators  can  afford 
to  pay  a  cent  a  ton  on  part  of  the  coal  produc¬ 
tion  to  cure  a  more  desperate  situation.  That  is, 
if  the  miners  can  afford  to  raise  $4,000,000  in 
one  year  to  carry  on  the  organization  and  win 
a  strike  in  two  districts  of  one  state,  the  coal 
operators  can  afford  to  raise  $3,500,000  to  con¬ 
quer  the  miners  of  that  one  state;  to  combat  un¬ 
friendly  legislation  in  every  state;  to  combat  un¬ 
friendly  legislation  at  Washington;  to  carry  on 
their  various  associations ;  to  create  a  fund  for 
strike  defense  and  prevention;  to  create  a  de¬ 
vice  rvhich  will  stabilise  the  price  of  coal,  and  to 
do  the  advertising  of  their  product. 

The  figures  show  that  of  the  500,000,000  tons 
of  coal  nroduced  in  this  country,  350,000,000  tons 
are  produced  by  what  might  be  called  the  larger 
companies.  If  these  larger  companies  alone  should 
assess  themselves  merely  one  cent  a  ton  on  their 
production  it  would  raise  each  year  the  tidy 
sum  of  $3,500,000.  That  is  if  the  operators 
should  do,  temporarily,  to  combat  a  desperate 
situation  merely  a  trifle  more  than  the  miners 
are  doing  to  combat  a  situation  far  less  desper¬ 
ate,  they  would  have  a  yearly  fund  which  might 
be  divided  as  follows; 

For  market  control  . $2,000,000 

hor  strike  defense  and  prevention .  1,000,000 

For  public  education  and  advertising .  500,000 

Total  . $3,500,000 

The  question  is :  Would  money  thus  invested 
yield  a  return  sufficient  to  warrant  the  invest¬ 
ment  ? 

To  some,  the  proposal  will  seem  silly,  but 
nevertheless,  we  ask  the  question  :  What  would 
happen  if  the  coal  trade  should  set  out  deliber¬ 
ately  to  spend  $2,000,000  per  year  for  market 
control  ? 

the  coal  trade  should  so  far  forget  the  word 
“impossible”  as  to  try  such  an  experiment,  the 
most  logical^  place  to  spend  that  money  would  be 
in  the  creation  of  storage  piles  to  keep  surplus 
coal  off  the  market  or  to  carry  over  the  surplus 
of  today  to  meet  the  shortage  of  tomorrow.  To 
control  the  Chicago  market  in  this  manner  it  is 
necessary  only  to  create  storage  piles  sufficient 

to  take  care  of  5.000  tons  per  day — 100  cars _ or 

50,000  tons  all  told.  The  cost  of  such  a  plant 
would  not  exceed  $5  per  ton  of  storage  space  or 
$250,000.  If  the  plan  were  worked  out  with  tiik 
SAME  spirit  of  CO-OPERATION  WHICH  DOMINATES 
THE  miners’  union,  cool  Operators  by  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $3,000,000  per  year  in  storage  plants 
could  keep  demurrage  coal  off  the  market  in 
eight  cities  of  the  size  of  Chicago  each  year.  By 
spending  .such  an  amount  of  money  consistently 


for  five  years,  the  market,  as  far  as  demurrage 
coal  is  concerned,  could  be  controlled  in  forty 
cities  of  the  size  of  Chicago,  which  means  that 
it  could  be  controlled  in  every  city  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  inhabitants  and  over,  or  at  all  im¬ 
portant  reconsigning  points. 

What  would  this  mean  in  the  price  per  ton  on 
the  coal  sold?  Demurrage  coal  is  always  excess 
coal.  It  is  known  that  with  an  excess  of  supply 
over  demand  of  as  little  as  five  per  cent  the  price 
will  break  twenty-five  cents  a  ton.  An  excess  of 
supply  over  demand  of  as  little  as  two  and  a  half 
per  cent  will  easily  break  the  open  market  price 
from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  ton.  A  storage  plant 
of  the  size  mentioned  would  take  care  of  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  supply  over  demand  of  ten  per  cent.  Even 
should  that  excess  occur  daily  for  ten  days. 
Therefore,  this  storage  space  used  co-operatively 
and  in  proper  spirit  would  avoid  a  break  in  the 
price  of  excess  coal  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
cents  a  ton  and  would  easily  influence  the  price 
of  all  coal  by  five  cents  a  ton.  Assuming  that 
Chicago  uses  12,000,000  tons  a  year,  this  would 
make  the  earnings  of  that  plant  indirectly  $600,000 
a  year  or  two  and  two-thirds  times  the  original 
cost  of  construction— and  leave  the  plant  for  use 
for  fifty  years  to  come.  That  is,  by  erecting  such 
storage  plants,  the  operator  would  put  down  one 
dollar  and  get  back  each  year  at  least  $2.66?^ 
This  investment  is  distinctly  worth  while. 

question  is:  Would  the  expendi- 
of  $1-000.000  per  year  for  strike  prevention 
and  defense  yield  any  cash  return? 

When  the  miners  declare  a  strike  at  one  mine 
the_  union  must  manage  to  subsist  500  miners  and 
their  families;  therefore,  they  must  take  care 
of  at  least  2,500  persons.  The  united  operators 
on  the  other  hand,  would  have  to  have  a  fund 
inerely  sufficient  temporarily  to  take  care  of  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  overhead  expenses 
of  that  one  mine.  How  far  would  $1,000,000  go 
in  that  direction?  -  s 

In  answering  that  question  several  things  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Periods  of  labor 
disturbances  come  only  once  in  two  years.  By 
setting  aside  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  per  year^  this 
create  a  fund  available  at  each  strike  period 
of  $2,000,000.  Customarily  there  is  no  strike  at 
all  but  merely  a  suspension  of  convenience  last¬ 
ing  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks.  Serious 
strikes  come  only  in  restricted  districts  at  long 
intervals,  customarily  only  once  in  a  decade. 

1  hus  before  any  serious  demand  was  made  upon 
this  fund.  It  would  amount  to  the  tidy  sum  of 
$10,000,000.  We  venture  to  believe  that  the  in¬ 
terest  on  such  a  sum  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  take  care_  of  all  legitimate  claims  against  the 
fund.  The  instant  the  miners  knew  that  such  a 
tund  was  in  existence  for  the  purpose  of  resist¬ 
ing  useless  strikes,  they  would  lose  their  zeal  for 
raising  decisive  issues. 

We  have  already  shown  that,  due  to  the  absence 
of  effectual  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tors,  the  wage  advances  in  the  last  three  years 
have  amounted  to  ten  cents  a  ton.  This  means 
that  the  operators  here  discussed  are  paying  at 
least  $35,000,000  annually  that  they  did  not  want 
and  could  not  afford  to  pay.  The  existence  of 
this  strike  defense  and  prevention  fund  would 
have  reduced  the  payment  to  a  sum  far  less  than 
$35,000,000  yer  year.  Thus  the  operator,  for  his 
$1,000,000  per  year,  would  have  gotten  back  a 
sum  many  times  what  he  paid  in.  That  is,  the 
operator  would  put  into  a  fund  two  mills  per 
ton  and  draw  out  of  that  fund  about  ten  cents 
per  ton,  which,  in  our  estimation,  is  a  far  better 
return  on  his  investment  than  he  gets  in  any 
other  way. 

The  third  question  is :  Would  the  expenditure 
of  $500,000  per  year  for  public  education  and 
advertising  pay  dividends?  That  sum  would 
amount  to  one  mill  per  ton  or  four  cents  per 
car  on  all  the  coal  produced  in  the  United  States 
or  about  one  and  one-half  mills  per  ton  or  six 
cents  per  car  on  all  the  coal  produced  by  the  so- 
called  larger  companies. 

_  Last  year,  a  workman’s  compensation  act  went 
into  effect  in  Illinois.  No  bill  in  that  form  would 
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have  been  passed  if  the  public  had  known  what 
it  meant.  Therefore,  by  letting  the  public  know 
the  facts — a  matter  which  might  have  cost  as 
much  as  $10,000 — the  operators  could  have  had 
the  bill  materially  modified.  This  alone  would 
have  saved  them  the  necessitv  to  increase  the 
cost  of  production  about  seven  and  a  half  cents 
a  ton.  That  is,  by  the  expenditure  of  $10,000 
the  operators  of  Illinois  alone  could  have  saved 
the  major  portion  of  $3,750,000.  That,  to  us, 
seems  like  a  pretty  good  return  upon  the  invest¬ 
ment. 

Other  laws,  equally  costly,  are  now  being 
passed  or  in  consideration  which  would  not  be 
passed  if  the  proper  amount  of  publicity  work 
were  done.  The  returns  in  all  of  these  cases 
would  be  proportionately  as  large  as  the  one 
mentioned  in  Illinois. 

In  addition,  it  is  realized  that  if  the  public  ac¬ 
tually  knew  the  facts  it  would  not  withhold  the 
privilege  from  the  operators  of  reaching  such 
agreements  among  themselves  as  would,  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  overhauling  of  the  industrv.  permit  the  oper¬ 
ator  to  make  an  average  of  twenty-five  cents  a 
ton  upon  his  coal.  Anyone  who  knows  the  rela¬ 
tively  low  cost  of  publicity  work  appreciates  that 


it  would  not  cost  anything  like  the  sum  here 
mentioned  to  carry  on  that  kind  of  a  propaganda. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  average  profit  on 
coal  is  not  ten  cents  a  ton.  If,  therefore,  by  the 
judicious  expenditure  of  money  in  publicity  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  average  return  on  coal  could  be  in¬ 
creased  to  twenty-five  cents  a  ton,  there  would 
be  a  saving  of  fifteen  cents  per  ton  on  all  the 
coal  produced.  Obtaining  this  return  by  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  merely  one  mill  per  ton  seems  to  us 
to  be  a  fairly  large  return  upon  the  investment. 

Also,  it  must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration 
that  the  $500,000  per  year  would  not  only  serve 
this  public  purpose,  but  would  pay  all  advertising 
appropriations  of  all  individual  companies  and, 
in  fact,  increase  those  now  made  all  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  present  size.  Advertising,  if  prop¬ 
erly  done,  and  if  persisted  in  will  increase  the 
average  price  for  coal  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents 
per  ton.  This  is  an  established  fact  which  needs 
no  argument. 

As  was  said  in  the  beginning,  the  operator  ap¬ 
preciates  that,  in  other  directions,  it  is  worth 
while  to  spend  money  in  order  to  make  money. 
Here  is  one  field  which  seems  to  be  ripe  unto 
the  harvest.  In  the  activities  of  the  coal  trade. 


the  operator  has  not  thought  it  advisable  or 
necessary  to  spend  a  dollar — at  least  not  system¬ 
atically — in  the  public  relations  department. 
However,  it  is  in  this  field  that  the  miner  has 
spent  his  money  exclusively  and  with  telling 
effect.  The  miner  has  been  putting  down  one 
dollar  and  drawing  out  fifty.  The  operator,  who 
is  certainly  the  mental  equal  of  the  miner,  should 
be  able  to  put  down  one  dollar  and  draw  back 
five  or  one-tenth  as  much  as  his  humble  em¬ 
ploye. 

We  realize  that  the  objection  instantly  will  be 
raised  that  the  kind  of  co-operation  possible  and 
now  operative  among  the  miners  is  impossible 
among  the  operators.  To  take  such  a  stand  is 
to  assume  that  the  human  nature  among  the 
miners  is  of  an  entirely  different  kind  from  that 
found  among  the  operators.  That  proposition  is 
not  tenable;  they  all  come  from  the  same  place, 
live  and  think  the  same  way  and  go  to  the  same 
place  in  the  end.  They  are  one.  The  only  point 
really  worth  considering  is  this:  The  miners  had 
the  courage  and  the  patience  to  try — and  ivon: 
the  operators  have  neither  the  courage  nor  the 
patience  to  try  and  consequently  have  lost.  There 
is  the  vital  difference. 


Three  Specific  Performances  by  Auto  Trucks. 


What  every  business  man  wants  to  know 
about  a  motor  truck  is  the  facts  about  its  per¬ 
formance  in  his  business — Facts,  not  estimates. 

The  business  man  wants  to  know:  How 
many  tons  a  day  a  truck  of  given  capacity  can 
haul;  how  many  miles  a  day  do  they  cover; 
how  many  trips  can  they  average  per  day; 
how  much  will  it  cost  for  gasoline,  and  how 
much  will  it  cost  for  tires,  wages,  oil,  rent, 
depreciation  and  every  other  item  that  he  must 
pay  for? 

The  performance  of  an  individual  truck 
proves  nothing;  the  average  of  a  big  fleet  has 
force  and  truth  to  it. 

But  even  this  is  not  enough — you  want  to 
know  if  the  showing  is  as  good  or  better  than 
other  trucks. 

Next  you  want  to  know  whether  these  trucks 
are  giving  satisfaction  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  where  conditions  are  different. 

Finally  you  want  to  know  if  motor  trucks 
will  continue  to  make  good  year  after  year. 

To  a  truck  buyer  the  story  of  the  use  of 
these  trucks  is  scarcely  less  vital  than  the 
cost  sheet  figures  shown  herewith: 

Cost  sheet  for  the  month  of  November,  1912, 
fourteen  Sauer  five-ton  trucks,  owned  by  City 
Fuel  Company,  Chicago,  111.: 


Total 

Average 

Cost 

Cost 

Cost 

Per  Ton 

12444  tons 

Gasoline  . ? 

431.76 

$  30.84 

$0.0346 

Lubricating  Oil  . 

54.79 

30.91 

0.0044 

Wages,  Helper  &  Driver.... 

1,247.95 

80.91 

0.1002 

Labor  loading,  Mechanic  and 

Repairmen  . 

.  245.60 

17.54 

0.0197 

Repair  parts  &  material.... 

146,17 

10.44 

0.0117 

Garage  . 

140.00 

10.00 

0.0112 

Light  and  Power  . 

3.64 

0.26 

0.0002 

Insurance  (Fire  &  Liability) 

58.38 

4.17 

0.0046 

143.34 

10.24 

0.0115 

Misc.  Expense  . 

39.14 

2.80 

0.0031 

Tires  . 

396.52 

28.32 

0.0318 

Depreciation  @  20%  . 

979.81 

69.99 

0.0788 

License  . 

42.00 

3.00 

0.0033 

Totals  . $  3,929.10 

$430.65 

$0.3157 

By  Rollin  W.  Hutchinson  Jr. 


The  City  Fuel  Co.,  Chicago,  Burns  Bros., 
and  Olin  J.  Stephens  Coal  Co.,  New  York, 
Show  a  Definite  Saving  on  a  Diversified 
Line  of  Business. 


Total  number  of  miles  run .  9,893 

-Vverage  number  of  days  worked..  35.3  by  each  truck 

Average  number  of  miles  per  day.  27.92  “  “  “ 

Average  number  of  trips  per  day.  6.6  “  “  “ 

Total  number  of  tons . 13,444  “  “  “ 

Average  number  of  tons  per  day.  35.13  “  “  “ 

Total  Cartage  Earnings .  6,551.43  “  “  “ 

Net  Earnings  .  2,622.33  “ 

Net  Earnings  per  truck  per  day..  7.40  “  “  “ 


This  is  not  an  estimate  nor  the  record  of  a 
single  truck  “tuned  up”  for  a  demonstration. 
It  is  one  month  from  the  record  by  which  the 
second  largest  fuel  company  in  the  world 
keeps  tab  on  its  fleet  of  trucks.  The  month 
selected  is  one  of  the  heaviest  coal  months  of 
the  year,  and  one  of  the  hardest  upon  coal 
trucks.  The  trucks  must  work,  work,  work 
without  rest  or  special  attention. 

The  City  Fuel  Company  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  coal  merchants  in  the  United  States.  It 
supplies  practically  all  the  coal  used  within 
the  Chicago  loop — to  skyscrapers,  big  hotels, 
and  factories.  Prompt  delivery  is  obligatory. 
Traffic  conditions  are  severe,  constantly  con¬ 
gested,  and  the  pavement  is  of  rough  granite 
blocks  which  are  death  to  tires. 

Motor  trucks  reduced  the  coal  delivery  cost 
for  Burns  Bros,  of  New  York  to  twenty  cents 
a  ton,  and  net  a  saving  over  horse  delivery  of 
thirty  per  cent  in  summer  and  fifty  per  cent  in 
winter. 

Very  heavy  trucks,  for  level  hauls  are  called 
for.  The  fleet  numbers  twenty-seven  trucks 


of  several  sizes  of  Hewitt  and  Mack  make. 
During  a  fifteen-day  investigation,  14,349  tons 
were  moved,  an  average  of  956  tons  per  day. 

One  of  the  five-ton  automatic  dump  trucks 
used  by  the  Buffalo  Fuel  Company,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  since  April,  1912,  has  averaged  fifteen 
trips  per  day — seventy-five  tons  of  coal  deliv¬ 
ered.  On  its  biggest  day  it  made  twenty-oiu 
trips,  averaging  two  and  one-half  miles  and 
delivered  10814  tons  of  coal.  You  will  have 
difficulty  in  finding  a  record  to  equal  this. 

The  Olin  J.  Stephens  Coal  Company,  New 
York  City,  use  their  Mack  and  Saurer  fleet  for 
deliveries  to  large  private  residences  and  have 
used  those  trucks  successfully  for  extending 
their  business  beyond  former  limits.  One 
seven-ton,  one  six  and  one-half-ton  and  two 
five-ton  trucks  are  used.  The  trucks  average 
nine  trips  per  day,  totaling  from  forty-five  to 
fifty-five  miles. 


The  Johnson  Coal  Company,  one  of  the 
oldest  companies  in  St.  Louis  operating  two 
mines  on  the  Illinois  Central,  one  at  Freeburir 
and  one  at  Marissa,  Ill.,  failed  last  week.  The 
extremely  bad  market  conditions  that  have 
prevailed  there  for  the  past  year  together  with 
the  poor  car  supply  on  the  Illinois  Central 
are  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  this  failure.  Se\- 
eral  other  mine  failures  have  been  reported 
within  the  last  several  days,  though  up  to  this 
writing,  official  news  has  not  been  obtainable. 
The  wonder  is  not  that  these  mines  have 
failed,  but  how  some  of  the  other  mines  in 
this  district  manage  to  keep  afloat. 


The  Charles  river  has  been  opened  to  navi¬ 
gation.  A  month  or  so  ago  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  closed  the  river  while  some  of  the 
drawbridges  were  rebuilt. 


The  Fleet  of  Auto  Trucks  of  the  City  Fuel  Company  of  Chicago,  Which  Made  an  Excellent  Record. 
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Government  Plans  for  Panama  Canal  Coal  Docks. 


A  news  dispatch  bearing  a  Washington  date 
line  has  recently  appeared  in  numerous  newspa¬ 
pers,  stating  that  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
has  just  invited  bids  for  coal  hunkers  to  be 
built  at  each  end  of  the  canal.  The  bunkers  on 
the  Atlantic  side  will  store  200,000  tons  of  coal, 
and  those  on  the  Pacific  side  100,000  tons. 

The  Government  is  kind  enough  to  say  it  wants 
or  will  permit  private  coal  companies  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  canal.  Then  it  proceeds  to  create 
conditions  under  which  this  business  may  be 
done  and  these  conditions  are  practically  impos¬ 
sible.  These  are  disclosed  by  public  statements. 
On  January  24,  to  answer  numerous  letters  from 
coal  companies  and  others  who  were  requesting 
concessions  from  the  Government  to  allow  them  to 
operate  coaling  plants  along  the  canal,  a  general 
letter  was  sent  out.  Some  of  the  statements 
from  this  letter  are  as  follows : 

“The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  24. 
1912,  authorized  the  estabishment  of  Govern¬ 
ment  plants  for  coal,  fuel  oil,  etc.,  for  supplying 
ships,  and  steps  are  being  actively  taken  to  start 
the  construction  of  same.  It  is  not,  however, 
intended  to  prevent  private  interests  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  canal  zone  as  regards  selling  coal  and 
fuel  oil  for  shipping.  Under  the  so-called  Taft 
agreement  with  Panama,  coal  and  fuel  oil  may  be 
brought  into  the  canal  zone  by  individuals  and 
companies  without  the  payment  of  duty  to  Pan 
ama. 

“Under  the  existing  law,  land  held  by  the  com¬ 
mission  may  be  leased  only  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses.  Land  owned  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  may  be  leased  under  standard  conditions 
which  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
several  years  ago.  The  leases  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  do  not  cover  land  under  water 
as  right  to  occupy  such  land  under  water  in  the 
Canal  Zone  may  be  granted  only  by  the  United 
States.  In  the  present  undertermined  state  of 
future  requirements,  particularly  as  regards  canal 
business  and  land  necessary  for  canal  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  terminals,  it  is  not 
desired  to  enter  into  contractural  relations  with 
individuals  and  companies  which  would  permit 
them  to  occupy  under  lease  tracts  of  land,  and 
land  under  water  near  the  terminals,  which  might 
later  be  needed  by  the  United  States. 

“It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
retain  complete  control  of  the  terminals,  water 
frontage  and  transportation  by  land  and  water 
across  the  Isthmus.  It  will  not  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  attempt  to  monopolize  the 
fuel  business,  and  every  possible  means  will  be 
taken  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  private 
coal  and  fuel  oil  depots  on  the  Isthmus  under 
proper  conditions.  Under  the  conditions  of  a 
revocable  license,  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  company  would  be  warranted  from  a 
business  standpoint  in  making  a  large  expendi¬ 
ture  for  dredging,  wharf  construction  and  sim¬ 
ilar  improvements.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
canal  the  duplication  of  such  independent  and 
separate  improvements,  the  cost  of  which  will 
have  to  be  absorbed  eventually  by  the  selling 
price  of  coal  and  fuel  oil  is  not  desirable  whether 
suitable  locations  can  be  found  and  assigned  for 
this  purpose  or  not.  The  Government  plans  are 
being  laid  out  so  as  to  afford  ample  wharf  room 
and  to  provide  ample  modern  coal  handling  ma¬ 
chinery  for  unloading  colliers  into  the  coal  pile 
and  reloading  coal  to  lighters  or  barges.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  Government  fuel  oil  plants  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  combined  with  the  government  coaling 
plants,  so  far  as  wharfage  is  concerned. 

“So  far  as  coal  is  concerned,  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  to  set  aside  a  certain  ground  area  that  wih 
be  served  by  the  coal-handling  machinery  with 
the  same  convenience  as  the  area  occupied  by 
the  Government  coal  piles,  for  the  storage  of  the 
different  coal  piles  of  the  individuals  and  com 
panics.  This  arrangement  will  obviate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  any  dredging,  wharf  construction,  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  coal  handling  machinery  for  private 
owners  and  companies,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  rapid 
coal-handling  machinery  to  be  purchased  by  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  expected  that  the 
cost  of  taking  coal  in  and  out  of  storage  and  of 
the  wharfage  facilities  and  dredging  thus  availed 
of,  would  be  apportioned  at  a  reasonable  price 
per  ton  to  all  individuals  and  companies  alike  on 
;an  equitable  basis.  For  the  area  to  be  occupied 
|by  the  coal  pile,  a  rental  charge  based  upon  the 
|cost  of  fitting  up  the  area  for  private  coal  storage 


Private  Companies  Will  Be  Encouraged 
to  Sell  Coal,  But  Will  Be  Expected  to 
Lease  Docks  from  the  Government — De¬ 
tails  of  Two  Docks. 


would  have  to  be  charged  in  addition.  Assurance 
of  satisfactory  service  can  be  given  by  the  Canal 
authorities. 

“It  is  expected  that  the  Government  coaling 
plant  will  be  in  operation  before  January  1,  191.5. 
Suitable  temporary  arrangement  will  be  made  to 
take  care  of  any  business  originating  before  the 
present  plant  is  completed.  Such  a  permanent 
plant  will  require  no  outlay  for  improvements 
on  the  part  of  individuals  and  companies,  and 
will  enable  them  to  participate  in  the  coal  business 
on  what  appears  to  be  more  advantageous  terms 
than  if  they  should  each  proceed  with  the  con¬ 
struction  and  installation  of  their  own  docks  and 
coal  piles  and  coal-handling  machinery.  Similar 
arrangements  may  be  made  at  the  smaller  Balboa 
coal  plant  if  necessary. 

“It  is  stated  that  a  large  number  of  coal  and 
oil  lighters  and  barges  will  be  maintained  by  the 
Government  at  each  terminus  of  the  Canal.  This 
will  make  the  purchase  and  use  df  additional 
barges  by  individuals  probably  unnecessary. 
There  remains  to  be  discussed  the  taxes  which 
will  apply  to  dealers  in  coal  and  fuel  oil  on  the 
Isthmus.  The  present  taxes  in  the  canal  zone  are 
not  suitable.  Any  taxes  levied  in  connection  with 
private  coal  and  oil  depots  will  have  two  pur¬ 
poses  in  view  for  the  interest  of  the  canal :  First, 
to  reduce  the  unnecessary  duplication  of  plants, 
and,  second,  to  encourage  the  carrying  of  large 
stocks  of  coal  and  oil.  To  accomplish  this,  there 
will  be  a  tax  based  upon  the  cost  of  improve¬ 
ments,  which  will  enable  revenue  to  be  derived  in 
proportion  to  the  investment  made,  which  will 
probably  be  one  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  cost 
of  improvement.” 

This  letter  further  states  that  all  individuals 
or  companies  applying  for  coal  and  oil  privileges 
on  the  Isthmus  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence 
to  Canal  authorities  of  their  ability,  financially 
and  otherwise,  to  conduct  a  business  they  wish 
to  undertake. 

From  the  Canal  Record,  published  at  Ancon, 
Canal  Zone,  on  Wednesday,  January  29,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  concerning  the  proposed 
methods  of  handling  coal  at  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  entrances  of  the  Canal  is  taken : 

It  is  planned  to  have  a  coal  storage  basin  at 
Cristobal  with  a  capacity  of  290,000  tons,  and  one 
at  Balboa  with  a  capacity  of  160,000  tons.  In 
each  place  the  storage  will  be  within  a  large 
basin  made  of  reinforced  concrete,  in  which  ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  the  coal  will  be  stored  under 
water  for  use  in  time  of  war,  and  the  other  half 
above  water  to  be  added  to  and  taken  from  con¬ 
tinually  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  commercial  and 
Government  vessels.  It  is  also  planned  to  be 
able  to  lease  parts  of  the  storage  basin  to  such 
private  coaling  companies  as  may  wish  to  main¬ 
tain  their  own  coal  stores  on  the  Isthmus;  but  in 
such  cases  all  of  the  handling  will  be  done  by  the 
Government  plant,  a  suitable  charge  being  made 
for  the  service. 

One  of  the  limiting  conditions  is  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  build  the  substructure  or  storage 
bin  and  place  upon  the  walls  such  tracks  as  cranes 
and  other  movable  machines  may  require. 

The  specifications  call  for  cranes  that  will  un¬ 
load  coal  from  ships,  a  conveying  system  that 
will  transfer  it  to  bridges  that  will  span  the  stor¬ 
age  basin,  and  dump  it  at  any  place  desired ;  and 
such  a  system  of  buckets  operating  upon  these 
bridges  as  will  make  it  possible  to  lift  coal  from 
the  storage  basin,  and  by  means  of  conveyors 
raise  it  to  loading  machines  that  will  dump  it 
into  colliers  or  lighters.  The  Cristobal  plant  must 
be  capable  of  unloading  1,000  tons  and  loading 
2,000  tons  of  coal  each  hour,  and  the  Balboa  plant 
500  and  1,000. 

In  the  ordinary  operation  of  each  of  the  plants, 
vessels  requiring  bunker  coal  will  not  go  along¬ 
side  the  wharves  of  the  plants  to  receive  such 
coal,  but  will  be  coaled  while  lying  in  the  stream 
from  barges  laid  alongside,  these  barges  having 
been  loaded  by  means  of  the  reloaders  forming 
part  of  the  specified  handling  machinery  for  each 
plant.  'I'he  plants  are  to  be  capable,  however,  of 
rapidly  loading  colliers  laid  alongside  the  wharves 


by  means  of  the  above  mentioned  reloaders,  the 
high  capacities  specified  for  outward  bound  coal 
being  fixed  with  a  view  to  requiring  colliers  to 
remain  at  the  plants  for  the  shortest  time  prac¬ 
ticable. 

The  coaling  plant  at  the  Atlantic  entrance  will 
be  situated  on  the  north  end  of  the  island  formed 
by  the  old  French  canal,  the  American  canal,  and 
the.Mindi  river.  The  storage  basin  will  be  1,000 
feet  long  and  250  feet  wide.  The  bottom  of  the 
basin  will  be  nineteen  feet  below  mean  tide,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  decks  of  the  wharves  ten 
feet  above  mean  tide.  There  will  be  forty-one 
feet  depth  of  water  alongside  the  wharves.  The 
wharves  will  be  founded  upon  steel  cylinders 
filled  with  reinforced  concrete  resting  upon  hard 
rock.  The  maximum  tidal  oscillation  in  Limon 
bay  is  2.65  feet. 

For  this  type  of  storage  basin,  at  least  two 
layouts  of  coaling  plant  are  feasible ;  the  first 
being  that  in  which  the  loading  and  unloading 
wharves  occupy  opposite  sides  of  the  basin  paral¬ 
lel  with  one  another,  with  the  coal  piles  between 
them,  and  the  second  that  in  which  the  unloading 
wharf  will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  loading 
wharf.  The  normal  capacity  will  be  240,000  tons, 
capable  of  increase  to  290,000  tons  by  piling  coal 
to  ten  feet  additional  height. 

The  coaling  plant  at  the  Pacific  entrance  will 
be  on  the  quay  wall  south  of  the  entrance  to  the 
large  dry  dock.  The  size  of  the  basin  will  be  500 
feet  long  and  250  feet  wide  for  one  design  of 
plant,  and  the  same  length  and  340  feet  wide  for 
a  second  design.  The  extreme  tidal  difference 
here  is  21.8  feet.  As  at  the  Atlantic  entrance,  the 
loading  wharf  will  be  founded  upon  concrete 
cylinders  resting  upon  hard  rock;  the  unloading 
wharf  will  be  gravity  section  concrete  wall  rest¬ 
ing  on  rock.  The  normal  capacity  of  the  Balboa 
plant  will  be  135,000  tons,  capable  of  increase  to 
160,000  tons,  by  piling  coal  ten  feet  above  norma! 
height. 

The  layout  is  somewhat  different  from  that  at 
the  Atlantic  entrance,  although  the  methods  of 
handling  the  coal  will  be  similar.  The  unloading 
wharf  will  be  situated  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
dry  dock  slip,  while  the  line  of  the  loading  wharf 
makes  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with 
that  of  the  unloading  wharf,  running  out  toward 
the  canal  prism  from  the  end  of  the  unloading 
wharf. 

In  the  first  plan  a  basin  500  feet  long  and  250 
feet  wide  is  provided  for,  with  bottom  at  18  feet 
below  mean  tide,  and  top  of  wharf  at  1614  feet 
above  mean  tide.  The  capacity  of  this  plant  must 
be  not  less  than  500  tons  of  coal  an  hour  to  be 
unloaded  and  1,000  tons  per  hour  to  be  loaded 
aboard  colliers  or  barges.  Two  unloaders  will 
be  required  with  conveyors,  and  two  single  stock¬ 
ing  reclaiming  bridges.  Two  reloaders  will  also 
be  required.  The  operation  of  this  plant  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  that  for  the  Atlantic  entrance. 

An  alternate  plan  for  the  Balboa  plant  provides 
for  the  same  location  of  the  wharves  but  for  a 
basin  500  feet  long  and  340  feet  wide.  The  un¬ 
loaders  are  the  same  as  in  other  plans,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  dumping  into  conveyors  they  will  dis¬ 
charge  by  means  of  the  cantilever  end  directly 
into  the  basin,  and  large  cantilever  cranes  will 
then  pick  up  the  coal  and  deposit  it  at  any  desired 
points  in  the  storage  basin.  For  reclaiming,  these 
same  cranes  will  pick  up  the  coal  and  trolley  it 
into  their  towers,  where  it  will  be  dumped  into 
cars  or  other  conveyors,  whence  it  will  be  car¬ 
ried  away  from  the  basin,  along  the  front  of  the 
reloading  wharf  to  the  reloaders. 

The  purpose  of  this  second  plan  is  to  make  use 
of  four  berm  cranes  now  used  in  the  placing  of 
concrete  at  Miraflores  locks,  and  thus  save  the 
expense  of  the  stocking  and  reclaiming  bridges. 
Whether  they  will  be  used  depends  upon  the  cost 
and  general  desirability  of  this  plant  compared 
with  one  having  entirely  new  handling  ma¬ 
chinery. 


One  of  the  projects  to  be  built  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  coming  developments  of  the 
Wise  county,  W.  Va.,  properties  of  the  Kein- 
mcrers  is  a  .$100,000  power  plant  to  supply  the 
mines  and  surrounding  cities,  industries  and 
mining  operations.  The  plant  wdll  be  located 
in  Norton,  W.  Va. 


Meade  Pocohontas  Coal  Company  is  a  new 
company  about  to  develop  a  thousand-acre 
tract  near  Mullens,  on  the  Virginian  railroad. 
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A  Retailer  Who  Buys  and  Sizes  Mine  Run  Coal. 


Here  is  a  new  notion  in  retailing  coal — buy  the 
mine-run  and  size  it  at  the  yard.  This  will  work 
out  to  a  splendid  advantage,  provided  the  dealer 
has  any  demand  for  the  steam  coal.  It  all  hinges 
around  that  one  little  thing — the  demand  for  the 
steam  coal.  If  the  retailer  can  market  that  pro¬ 
duct,  he  can  make  a  good  profit.  If  he  has  no 
place  to  put  the  steam  coal  or  the  fine  stuff  he 
had  better  do  business  in  the  old  way. 

The  plan  in  question  is  worked  out  by  Alwart 
Brothers  Coal  Company  of  Chicago.  The  plan 
was  that  of  Paul  Alwart,  the  executive  head  of 
the  business.  The  advantages  of  the  system  are 
figured  out  as  follows  by  Mr.  Alwart: 

Every  size  of  coal  has  its  own  price.  Mine- 
run  is  supposed  to  be  the  average  price  of  them 
all,  but  it  isn’t.  The  various  prices  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  are  really  intended  to  bring  the  average 
price  far  above  what  is  charged  for  the  mine-run 
coal.  All  sizes  of  coal  above  No.  4  nut  bring 
prices  which  are  higher  than  the  price  of  mine 
run.  Instead  of  paying  those  prices  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  retailer  can  get  the  benefit  of  them 
himself  if  he  will  do  the  same,  in  his  yard,  that 
the  operator  does,  at  his  mine — put  a  rescreen¬ 
ing  and  sizing  plant  in  his  yard. 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Alwart  is  correct  enough. 
It  all  depends,  as  to  whether  it  will  work  or  not, 
upon  whether  the  retailer  has  a  trade  which  will 
absorb  his  fine  coal.  The  Alwart  Brothers  Coal 
Company  happens  to  be  fortunately  situated  in 
that  respect.  Its  yard  is  located  in  a  section  of 
Chicago  which  is  a  little  west  of  north  and  a 
little  north  of  west.  It  is  in  a  territory  where 
factories  abound  and  yet  where  a  residential  dis¬ 
trict  of  a  certain  character  still  thrives.  This  is 
a  peculiar  blending  of  conditions  and  incidentally 
a  blending  which  is  not  often  found.  The  fac¬ 
tories  are  there  to  take  the  steam  coal  and  the 
people  of  that  territory  take,  in  large  measure, 
the  kind  of  domestic  coal  which  is  the  refined 
product  of  the  coal  which  the  factories  use.  Mr. 
Alwart,  therefore,  has  a  demand  for  about  all 
the  coal  which  his  plant  can  prepare.  He  can 
do,  therefore,  in  his  yard,  what  the  mine  can  do 
at  its  tipple  and  get  away  with  it.  This  is  not 
a  plan  which  could  be  generally  adopted,  but  it  is 
a  plan  which  will  work  splendidly  in  sections 
similar  to  those  surrounding  the  Alwart  yard. 

Haying  the  conditions  ready  made  for  such  a 
business,  the  Alwart  Brothers  Coal  Company 
erected  on  its  yard  site  a  plant  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  rescreening  plant  at  a  modern  mine. 
The  coal  car  is  switched  upon  a  private  siding 
leading  to  the  Alwart  yard.  There  the  coal  is 
taken  from  the  car  by  a  steam  shovel  of  large 
capacity.  This  shovel  puts  the  coal  either  in 
ground  storage  or  into  a  hopper  which  leads  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  rescreening  plant. 

This  hopper  has  a  capacity  of  about  fifteen 
tons.  The  coal  being  dropped  into  it,  is  fed  out 
through  a  chute  directly  to  a  shaker  screen,  such 
as  is  employed  at  the  average  tipple.  This  screen 
has  only  one  perforation.  The  holes  are  three 
and  a  half  inches  round. 

After  passing  this  shaker  screen  the  coal  has 
one  of  three  possible  destinations.  That  which 
passes  through  the  shaker  screen  is  dropped  by 
a  conveyor  into  another  hopper  from  which  it  is 
elevated  to  the  top  of  the  rescreening  plant  and 
there  fed  to  a  long  revolving  screen.  This  screen 


By  Traveler. 

(Of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  The  Black  Diamond.) 


Alwart  Bros.  Coal  Company  of  Chicago 
Having  a  Demand  for  Domestic  and 
Steam  Coal  Erects  a  Novel  Plant  for  a 
Retail  Dealer. 


sizes  the  coal  into  the  egg  and  the  five  sizes  of 
nut.  Below  this  revolving  screen  are  six  chutes, 
one  leading  to  each  of  six  bins.  Naturally  these 
bins  are  arranged  to  receive  a  particular  size  of 
coal.  At  the  bottom  of  each  of  these  bins  is  a 
chute  leading  out  from  each  to  the  driveway 
where  the  coal  may  be  loaded  into  the  wagons 


Loading  Coal  By  Crane. 


for  delivery  to  the  consumer.  In  this  rescreen¬ 
ing  plant  the  company  can  make  and  satisfy  the 
demand  for  any  one  of  the  six  sizes  of  coal. 

That  coal  which  passes  over  the  three  and  a 
half  inch  round  hole  has  two  possible  destina¬ 
tions.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  domestic  lump, 
the  coal  is  by-passed  to  the  bin  arranged  for  that 
sort  of  coal  and  is  then  fed  out  through  other 
chutes  to  the  wagons  for  delivery. 

If,  however,  there  is  a  demand  for  more  steam 
coal  than  is  made  by  taking  the  fine  stuff  out  of 
the  mine-run,  the  lump  is  also  passed  through  a 


crusher  immediately  below  the  shaker  screen  and 
in  this  the  coal  is  reduced  to  a  size  where  it 
will  all  pass  through  the  three  and  a  half  inch 
round  hole.  This  coal  being  crushed  to  three 
and  a  half  inch  screenings  is  then  conveyed  by 
a  chute  to  the  hopper  which  receives  the  screen¬ 
ings  from  the  shaker  screen  and  passes  by  the 
elevator  to  the  top  of  the  rescreening  plant, 
where  it  is  put  through  the  revolving  screen,  as 
already  described. 

There  is  onljr  one  difficulty  about  such  a  plant 
which  is  additional  to  that  encountered  at  the 
mine  where  the  coal  is  screened  and  sized.  That 
is,  the  coal  in  transit  is  likely  to  become  wet 
and  being  wet  the  sizing  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
exact  as  is  the  case  where  the  coal  is  dry.  Mr. 
Alwart  has  provided  against  that  by  having  a  de¬ 
vice  which  retards  the  flow  of  the  coal  as  it 
passes  over  the  shaker  screen.  He  is  quite  sure 
then  to  get  the  right  sizing  in  the  first  place  and 
depends  upon  the  revolving  screen  to  get  the 
right  sizing  in  the  rescreening  plant. 

A  peculiar  advantage  of  such  a  plant — where 
conditions  are  such  as  to  warrant  it — is  that  the 
retail  dealer  so  equipped  need  not  retire  from 
business  completely  in  the  summer  time.  In 
fact,  he  may  switch  all  of  his  coal  to  the  steam 
trade  and  do  nearly  as  big  a  business  as  he  does 
in  the  average  winter  month.  It  is  recognized, 
of  course  that  the  only  place  where  such  a  plant 
will  work  is  where  the  factories  are  so  situated 
that  they  get  their  coal  by  wagon  delivery 
rather  than  in  car  lots  on  private  sidings.  A 
retailer  so  equipped  cannot  hope  to  complete  with 
the  car  lot  business  on  shipments  direct  from 
the  mines,  no  matter  what  the  size  of  coal  that 
is  required  by  the  plant. 

The  essence  of  the  Alwart  system  is  that  coal 
must  be  sized  and  screened  somewhere.  It  is 
either  done  at  the  mine  or  at  destination,  but  the 
consumer  does  not  care  which.  He  realizes  that 
the  man  who  puts  up  the  sizing  and  rescreening 
plant  wants  a  price  for  his  coal  which  will  pay 
the  cost  of  doing  the  work  and  a  profit.  Mr. 
.-\lwart  says  that  he  might  as  well  get  this  profit 
as  to  give  it  to  the  producer,  hence  he  has  his 
own  rescreening  plant. 

In  the  mechanism  of  this  yard  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation  is  the  locomotive  crane.  This 
can  , unload  the  coal  which  arrives  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  Having  a  big  space  in  which  to 
store  coal  there  is  never  any  likelihood  that  car 
service  will  accumulate.'  The  crane  puts  this  coal 
into  ground  storage,  or  loads  it  directly  into 
wagons  or  places  it  in  the  hopper  leading  to  the 
screens,  or  takes  it  out  of  ground  storage  and 
puts  it  either  into  the  wagons  or  the  hopper. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  shovel  makes  itself 
valuable  in  other  .ways.  It  moves  about  under 
its  own  power  and  is  strong  enough  to  do  the  car 
switching  in  the  yard. 

The  anthracite  coal  and  the  high  grade  bitumi¬ 
nous  coals  are  handled  in  a  separate  pocket  on 
the  property. 


A  hundred  horse  power  motor  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Harleigh-Brookwood  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  which  operates  in  and  about  Harleigh 
and  Pond  Creek,  to  pump  water  out  of  the 
Maizeville-Laurence-Mahanoy  Plane  mines  in 
Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania. 


Coal  Held  By  the  Alwart  Company  in  Ground  Storage. 


A  View  of  the  Chutes  Where  Coal  Is  Loaded  Into  Wagons. 
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Boston  Members  of  the  Order  Kokoal,  Photographed  at  Dinner  at  Young’s  Hotel  on  March  4,  1913. 


Boston  Wants  the  Kokoal  Pow  Wow  Next  Year. 


The  Boston  members  of  the  Order  Kokoal 
are  planning  to  secure  the  1914  convention  of 
the  national  Order,  and  as  a  step  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  they  gave  a  banquet  at  Young’s  Hotel, 
Boston,  on  Tuesday  evening,  which  in  point 
of  attendance,  enthusiasm  and  quality  of  ad¬ 
dresses,  has  exceeded  anvthing  that  has  ever 
before  been  done  in  this  line  by  Kew  England 
coal  men. 

Preceding  the  banquet,  which  started  at 
seven  o’clock,  a  koruskation  was  held  and 
twenty  new  members  were  added  to  the  Order 
Kokoal. 

Three  hundred  coal  men  from  all  part  of 
New  England,  many  of  them  attending  the 
convention  of  the  New  England  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  sat  at  the  banquet.  The 
wholesale  and  retail  interests  of  New  England 
were  well  represented. 


E.  A.  Wilson,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  was 
chairman;  Herbert  C.  Terry  was  treasurer; 
W.  F.  Harrington,  secretary;  Mortimer  D. 
W'illiams  vvas  chairman  of  the  banquet  com¬ 
mittee,  while  E.  M.  Sands  was  chairman  of 
the  entertainment  committee.  During  the  din¬ 
ner  a  cabaret  performance  kept  the  diners  from 
getting  lonesome. 

Spencer  T.  Williams,  of  the  Susquehanna 
Coal  Company,  was  toastmaster.  The  first 
speaker  introduced  was  Walter  E.  Adams, 
press  representative  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad,  who  spoke  about  the  attitude  of  the 
newspapers.  The  Mst  of  Mr.  Adams’  talk  was 
that  newsapers  were  human,  and  while  they 
were  likely  to  err,  that  they  were  open  to 
reason'  and  that  they  were  giving  great  serv¬ 
ice. 


The  next  speaker,  W'.  A.  Clark,  president  of 
the  New  England  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  spoke  of  his  work  in  fighting  a  lot  of 
foolish  bills  that  are  presented  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

Channing  H.  Cox,  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Judiciary,  who  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  “titular  leader”  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  Massachusetts,  made  a  very  eloquent 
speech  and  made  quite  an  impression.  He  was 
followed  by  ex-secretary  of  state  Langtry,  also 
a  very  interesting  speaker,  who  in  turn  was 
followed  by  A.  E.  Bliss,  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  Municipal  Finance.  Due  to 
the  absence  of  Charles  E.  Lester,  imperial 
pictor,  Morton  Hiscox  made  a  brief  talk  for 
the  Order  Kokoal. 


Roberts  CBl>  Schaefer  Co.  Dines  Its  Employes. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  office  and 
engineering  force  of  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer 
Company,  engineers  and  contractors,  was  held 
on  Monday  night  in  the  ladies’  dining  room 
of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club,  with  covers 
laid  for  thirty-eight.  The  carefully  served 
dinner  that  followed  was  merely  the  peg  upon 
which  to  hang  a  purpose  most  carefully 
thought  out  and  presented  by  President 
Warren  R.  Roberts  in  his  remarks. 

In  a  (juiet  but  most  effective  way  he  laid  with 


the  utmost  sincerity  and  frankness,  before  the 
officers  and  workers  before  him,  the  hopes 
and  policies  of  the  organization;  the  things 
he  expected  of  them,  and  the  rewards  and 
promotions  that  lay  before  his  employes  if 
they  chose  to  measure  up  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them. 

The  steady  and  inspiring  growth  of  the 
company,  that  is  today  doing  a  business  that 
requires  six  ciphers  and  another  figure  before 
them  to  express,  was  commented  upon. 


The  twenty-seven  hundred  feet  of  extra 
floor  space  to  be  devoted  to  a  new  drafting 
room  was  explained,  and  the  requirements  of 
a  larger  force  of  men  to  be  selected  with  the 
assistance  of  the  force  already  employed  was 
given  more  than  passing  comment,  because 
it  meant  larger  opportunities  for  advancement 
all  along  the  line. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  absolute  necessity  for  every 
man  and  woman  present  to  cherish  and  help 
(Continued  on  naa-e  92.') 


Employes  of  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company  at  their  annual  dinner  at  Chicago  Athletic  Club,  March  3d. 
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State  Laws  Cover  Payment  for  Surface  Caves. 


Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  March  4th. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Afer  two  years  of  discussion  and 
investigation,  the  anthracite  mine  cave  commis¬ 
sion,  appointed  by  Governor  Tener,  submitted  its 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  report  contains 
more  than  500  typewritten  pages. 

The  commission  reported  favorably  upon  the 
enactment  of  two  acts — one  to  provide  for  warn¬ 
ings  to  be  given  to  the  people,  gas  and  electric 
companies,  when  mine  cave  danger  threatens; 
the  other  providing  for  boards  of  arbitrators  to 
decide  upon  damages  to  structures  by  mine  caves. 

The  voluntary  oft'er  of  the  coal  companies 
which  is  made  on  condition  that  it  is  effective 
only  so  long  and  so  far  as  their  rights  to  mine 
coal  are  not  restrained,  restricted  or  penalized 
by  the  passage  or  the  enforcement  of  state  laws 
or  municipal  ordinances,  provides  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  concessions : 

Companies  agree  to  protect  all  public  highways 
and  city  streets,  but  not  to  stop  mining  there¬ 
under  ;  to  give  notice  when  danger  _  threatens 
such  thoroughfares  and  streets;  to  repair  all  dam¬ 
age  caused  to  municipalities  by  mining  under 
thoroughfares  and  streets. 

Companies  agree  to  pay  at  least  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  repairing  all  structures,  damaged  by 
mining,  having  a  value  of  $5,000  or  less. 

Whenever  danger  subsidence  is  imminent,  com¬ 
panies  will  sell  to  owners  of  structures  exceeding 
$5,000  in  value  such  pillar  coal  as  they  reason¬ 
ably  desire  to  purchase  for  protection  of  their 
property,  such  considerations  to  be  twenty-five 
per  cent  above  the  prevailing  royalty  value  upon 
leases  made  at,  or  near,  the  time  of  purchase. 

To  the  voluntary  agreement,  formal  acceptances 
have  been  given,  as  to  their  respective  terri¬ 
tories,  by  the  following  corporations:  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Company,  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Company,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
panv;  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  Delaware 
Coal’Company,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  Coal  Company,  Scranton  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  Greenndge 
Coal  Company,  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Company,  Edgerton  Coal  Company,  Northwest 
Coal  Company,  Sterrick  Creek  Coal  Company, 
Lackawanna  Coal  Company,  Mount  Lookout  Coal 
Company,  Forty  Fort  Coal  Company,  Elk  Hill 
Coal  &  Iron  Company,  Northern  Coal  &  Iron 
Company,  Hudson  Coal  Company,  and  Susque¬ 
hanna  Coal  Company. 

Members  of  the  commission  named  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  were;  W.  J.  Richards,  Pottsville;  J.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Dimmick,  Scranton;  W.  L.  Connell,  Scran¬ 
ton;  E.  J.  Lynett,  Scranton;  W.  A..  Lathrope, 
Wilkes-Barre;  Charles  Enzian,  Wilkes-Barre; 
George  M.  Davies,  Lansford,  and  William  H. 
Lewis,  of  Pottsville.  Mr.  Lathrope  died  about 
a  year  ago.  Secretary  George  Davies,  Charles 
Enzian  and  Clerk  Charles  B.  Stevens  brought 
the  report  here  from  Scranton. 

The  commission  was  unanimous  in  their  belief 

that:  .  , 

First.  That  any  practical  delay  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  remedial  measures  would  work  not 
only  great  but  irremedial  injuries. 

Second.  That  the  development  of  hostility  be¬ 
tween  the  communities  and  the  owners  of  the 
basic  industry  of  those  communities  would  also 
work  serious  injuries  by  reason  of  their  common 
interests. 

Third.  That  if  reasonable  concessions  were 
made  bv  all  the  parties  interested,  their  might  be 
a  middle  ground  upon  which  all  could  stand,  and 
which,  if  found,  would  result  in  practical  benefits 
to  all  concerned. 

These  views  being  entertained  unanimously  by 
the  commission,  negotiations  were  entered  into 
with  the  presidents  of  the  principal  mining  com¬ 
panies  and  the  final  result  thereof  was  a  volun¬ 
tary  undertaking  upon  the  part  of  these  com¬ 
panies,  as  agreed  to  by  their  respective  presi¬ 
dents  and  boards  of  directors  of  a  policy  here¬ 
with  set  forth. 

The  measures  suggested  by  the  commission  and 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  legislature,  are 
as  follows : 

An  act  to  afford  additional  protection  to  the 
public  against  danger  resulting  from  the  caving 
in  or  subsidence  of  the  surface  overlying  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  mines. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  in  general  assembly  met,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same  that 
where  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  anthracite 
coal  mine  in  this  commonwealth  possesses  the 
right  to  mine  out  all  the  coal  without  obliga- 


Pennsylvania  Commission  Makes  a  Re¬ 
port  Endeavoring  to  Solve  a  Serious 
Problem  for  Cities  in  the  Anthracite  Reg¬ 
ion. 


tion  to  support  the  surface,  and  proposes  to  exer¬ 
cise  that  right  by  moving  or  materially  weaken¬ 
ing  the  supports  therefore  afforded  to  the  over- 
lying  surface  by  pillars  of  coal,  shall  be  unlawful 
for  him  to  do  so  until  sixty  days  after  he  shall 
have  caused  to  be  served  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  for  services  of  the  writ  of  eject¬ 
ment,  a  written  or  printed  notice  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  so  do  upon  the  owner  or  owners,  and 
the  occupants  of  the  surface  lands  liable  to  be 
effected  by  such  action. 

Such  notice  shall  specify  the  time  when  such 
pillar  mining  will,  in  the  operator’s  opinion,  ren¬ 
der  further  occupancy  of  the  surface  dangerous, 
and  shall  be  served  at  least  sixty  days  before  the 
date  stated  therein. 

Within  the  period  during  which  the  said  occu¬ 
pant  or  occupants  are  thus  given  an  opportunity 
from  such  place  of  danger,  it  shall  be  his  or 
their  duty  to  do  so  and  remain  absent  therefrom 
until  the  danger  and  subsidence  of  the  surface 
is  past. 

Section  2.  The  said  owner  or  operator  shall 
cause  to  be  served  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  a 
notice  of  fifteen  days  upon  gas  companies,  elec¬ 
tric  light  or  power  companies  maintaining  pipes 
and  wires  in  territory  under  which  mining  opera¬ 
tions  are  being  conducted  which  notice  shall  state 
when,  in  the  operator’s  opinion,  said  mining  oper¬ 
ations  will  be  liable  to  disturb  said  gas  pipes  and 
electric  wires,  whereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  companies  to  shut  off  the  gas  and  electric 
currents  and  discontinue  the  supply  thereof  in 
the  threatened  territory  until  subsidence  of  sur¬ 
face  shall  have  occurred  or  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  therefrom  has  passed  away. 

Section  3.  Any  owner,  operator,  superintendent 
or  other  person  having  charge  of  a  mining  oper¬ 
ation  who  shall  wilfully  refuse  or  neglect  to  give 
any  notice  required  by  this  act  and  any  official, 
superintendent  or  other  who  has  received  notice 
as  aforesaid,  and  shall  thereafter  wilfully  refuse 
or  neglect  to  perform  the  duty  enjoined  upon 
him  by  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  pay  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $1,000  and  undergo  an  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both  or 
either,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  bill  in  regard  to  the  naming  of  arbitrators 
is  as  follows : 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  arbitrators 
to  settle  disputes  as  to  certain  facts  concerning 
the  damage  to  public  or  private  property  by  mine 
caves  and  fixing  their  compensation  and  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  thereof. 

Whereas,  a  joint  resolution  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  by  the  governor  of  this 
commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
and  reporting  both  upon  the  physical  conditions 
and  legal  rights  in  the  matter  of  surface  support 
where  anthracite  ocal  has  been  removed  or  the 
right  to  remove  said  coal  is  vested  in  others  that 
the  owners  of  the  surface,  and  for  the  further 
purpose  of  suggesting  new  legislation  relative  to 
the  same,  and  making  an  appropriation  to  meet 
the  expense  of  said  commission,  approved  by  the 
governor,  March  24,  1911,  and 

Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  said  resolution  said 
commission  has  organized  and  fully  considered 
the  matters  submitted  to  it  under  said  resolu¬ 
tion  and  has  made  its  report  to  the  governor  as 
therein  required,  and. 

Whereas,  the  said  commission  has  reported  that 
there  has  been  a  voluntary  offer  made  on  the 
part  of  the  mining  companies  to  the  effect  that 
upon  certain  conditions  thev  agree  to  bear  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  the  cost  of  repairing  property 
and  also  will  repair  streets  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  and  further  that  under  certain  conditions, 
coal  for  the  support  of  the  surface  shall  be  sold 
at  rates  therein  fully  set  forth  or  supports  will 
be  furnished  for  the  support  of  the  surface,  and. 

Whereas,  it  is  necessary  to  enact  a  law  whereby 
any  disputes  arising  as  to  the  cost  of  repairing 
property,  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  coal  left 
to  support  the  surface  and  improvements  thereon, 
or  the  cost  of  furnishing  artificial  support,  and 
further  as  to  the  repairing  of  public  highways 
under  conditions  named  in  said  report. 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
senate  and  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  general  assem- 


ity  of  the  same.  -umor- 

Section  l.  That  whenever  any  dispute  shall 
arise  concerning  the  matters  as  herein  stated  that 
such  matters  of  dispute  shall  be  submitted  ’to  a 
board  of  three  arbitrators,  one  to  be  appointed 
by  each  of  the  parties  to  such  dispute,  and  the 
said  two  arbitrators  to  appoint  a  third  and  in 
case  of  their  failure  to  aeree  upon  a  third  arbi¬ 
trator  within  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  their 
appointment,  then  the  said  third  arbitrator  to  be 
appointed  by  the  present  judge  of  the  county  in 
which  the  land  is  located  about  which  the  dis- 
ute  arises.  The  decision  of  a  majority  of  said 
arbitrators  shall  be  as  effective  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  if  signed  by  all  of  the  arbitrators. 

Section  2.  Said  arbitrators  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  each  day 
actually  and  necessarily  employed  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties.  ^ 

Section  3.  Either  party  aggrieved  bv  the  award 
of  said  arbitrators  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  court  of  equity  of  the  proper  county. 

appeal  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  parties. 

Tri-State  Convention. 


,  -  ■  Lue  iviicnigan-Uhio- 

Indiana  Coal  Association,  prints  in  the  Tri- 
State  Bulletin  the  following,  concerning  the 
‘^o’^'^^ntion  of  that  association; 

Upon  the  selection  of  Cedar  Point  as  the 
p  ace  to  entertain  the  convention  President 
Lake  appointed  a  Convention  Committee,  con- 
Msting  of  J  A.  Ballard,  of  the  Semet-Solvay 
Company  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  chairman;  H  T 
Heywood,  of  W.  A.  Goslin  &  Co.,  Toledo! 
Ohio,  as  treasurer,  and  B.  F.  Nigh  as  secre- 
1 8.  ry . 


On  ^nuary  29  the  Convention  Committee 
met  in  Poledo  with  the  manager  of  the  Cedar 
Point  Resort  Company,  and  fixed  as  the  dates 
June  17,  18,  19.  The  committee  was  assured 
t  lat  no  other  conventions  would  be  held  on 
these  dates,  and  that  the  hotel— “The  Break¬ 
ers  —consisting  of  1,000  rooms,  would  be 
fo  the  M.-O.-I.  convention. 

Leclar  Point,  on  Lake  Erie,  is  the  Queen  of 
American  watering  places,  is  a  beautiful  pe- 
ninsula  eight  miles  in  length  and  the  waters  of 
Uld  Lake  Erie  on  the  one  side  and  beautiful 
oanduskv  Bay  on  the  other.  This  peninsula 
consists  of  1,400  acres,  which  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  beautiful  parks  and  groves,  sur¬ 
rounding  magnificent  structures  comprising  a 
beautiful  summer  city. 

We  are  not  as  yet  ready  to  announce  the 
as  the  details  have  not  yet  been 
mapped  out,  but  the  plans  in  contemplation 
are  such  that  even  at  this  early  date  we  can 
assure  all  our  members  that  this  vacation 
opportunity  will  be  the  best  that  will  come  to 
them  during  the  coming  summer.” 


Consolidation  Changes. 

Vice-President  George  T.  Watson,  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Company,  announces  the 
creation  of  the  position  of  general  manager 
of  operations  and  chief  engineer  of  all  divi¬ 
sions.  New  appointments  and  promotions  are 
as  follows; 

Frank  R.  Lyons,  at  present  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  division,  to  be  general  manager 
of  operations  with  offices  at  Fairmont. 

John  G.  Smyth,  the  present  manager  of  the 
Elkhorn  Kentucky  division,  to  be  chief  en¬ 
gineer  of  all  divisions,  with  offices  at  Fair¬ 
mont. 

Samuel  Steinbach,  at  present  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pennsylvania  division,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Lyons  as  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
division,  with  offices  at  Somerset,  Pa. 

Everett  Drennen,  at  present  superintendent 
of  the  power  and  mechanical  department,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Smyth  as  manager  of  the  Elkhorn 
division,  with  offices  at  Jenkins,  Kentucky. 

R.  L.  Kingsland,  at  present  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  power  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  to  succeed  Mr.  Drennen  as  superinten¬ 
dent  of  that  department,  with  offices  at  Fair¬ 
mont. 

The  appointment  of  Messrs.  Lyons  and 
Steinbach  are  effective  immediately,  while 
those  of  Messrs.  Smyth,  Drennen  and  Kings¬ 
land  are  effective  March  17,  1913. 
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southern  Illinois  Coal  Rate  Advance  Condemned. 


The  interstate  commerce  commission  in  a 
cision  handed  down  on  February  14,  says 
at  a  showing  of  ton-mile  rates  alone  is 
t  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  order  the  Spring- 
Id  district  of  Illinois  split  into  two  rate 
nes. 

rhe  commission  says  that  the  operators  of 
;  Springfield  district  have  brought  up  the 
aad  question  of  a  re-division  of  the  state 
o  zones.  It  admits  there  may  ultimately 
a  necessity  both  from  a  railroad  and  a 
Timercial  standpoint,  to  re-district  the  state, 
does  not  attempt  to  pass  on  that  case  now. 

I  that  it  does  say  is  that  a  showing  that 
ferent  rates  which  yield  a  variable  rate  per 
1  per  mile  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  it  to 
erfere  with  a  complex  commercial  situation, 
rhe  decision  in  this  case  was  written  by 
airman  Lane  and  is  as  follows; 

No.  149  involves  advances  in  rates  on  soft 
d  in  carloads  from  Hillsboro  and  other 
nts  on  the  Big  Four  Railroad  in  Illinois 
Davenport  and  Bettendorf,  Iowa.  No.  149-A 
olves  advances  in  rates  on  the  same  condi- 
ns  from  Edwardsville  and  other  points  on 
Wabash  Railroad  in  Illinois,  also  to  Haven¬ 
’t  and  Bettendorf,  Iowa.  The  advance  is 
een  cents  per  ton  in  what  are  known  as 
Mount  Olive  and  Hillsboro  districts,  which 
located  in  the  south  end  of  what  is  now 
lerally  known  as  the  Springfield  district  in 
nois.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
ilroad  requested  the  Wabash  and  the  Big 
ir  to  advance  these  rates,  as  they  state  for 
mselves,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
adjustment  which  the  Burlington  road  Con¬ 
ors  proper,  viz.,  a  division  of  the  so-called 
ingfield  district  into  two  districts. 

The  carrier  urges  that  every  condition  justi- 
such  a  division  of  the  Springfield  group. 

:  district,  as  it  is  now  laid  out,  differs  ac- 
ding  to  destinations.  It  takes  in  twenty- 
r  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Hillsboro,  the 
bash  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Olive 
Staunton,  and  comes  as  far  north  as  Mid¬ 
own  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  forty-three 
es  north  of  Peoria,  and  Petersburg  on  the 
cago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  sixty-five  miles 
n  Peoria.  It  extends  south  from  Peoria 
ctically  to  Sorrento  and  Panama  by  some 
s,  but  not  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
ncy. 

rhis  increase  and  proposed  division  of  the 
ingfield  district  arises  from  the  complaint 
operators  of  coal  mines  on  the  Chicago, 
lington  &  Quincy  who  would  continue  to 
)y  the  present  rates  if  the  district  was 
ded  and  a  higher  rate  by  fifteen  cents 
osed  upon  the  lower  half  of  the  district, 
re  is  the  greatest  rivalry  between  coal  op- 
ors  in  central  and  southern  Illinois. 

3oal  operations  have  through  the  years 
1  extended  farther  and  farther  south  from 
cago,  and  the  mines  have  been  gathered 
groups  from  which  rates  are  made  to 
ous  points  of  destination.  Upon  the  so- 
ation  of  the  shippers  whom  it  directly 
es,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
;s  a  division  of  the  present  Springfield 
rict  and  is  attempting  to  effect  that  by  the 
50sed  increases  which  it  directed  its  con- 
:ions  to  make  in  this  case.  If  effective,  it 
lid  make  the  upper  Springfield  group  of 
es,  which  are  directly  served  by  the  Chi- 
3,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  carry  the  present 
of  $1.05  upon  lump  coal.  Immediately 
:h  of  this  would  be  a  group  carrying  a  rate 
>1.20,  while  in  the  extreme  southern  por- 
of  the  state  the  rate  would  be  $1.30.  The 
:ago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  frankly  admits 
nterest  in  developing  the  business  for  the 
es  upon  its  own  line,  and  in  pursuance  of 
policy  has  required  its  connections  to 
jCase  their  rates.  By  way  of  justification 
[the  reasonableness  of  the  increased  rate  of 
10  on  lump  coal,  comparison  is  made  of  the 
per  ton  per  mile  when  the  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
ton  &  Quincy  receives  the  entire  haul  from 
awn  mines  and  when  it  divides  the  haul 
the  rate  with  its  connections  who  serve 
■r  mines.  The  general  group  situation  in 
ois  is  illustrated  by  this  table  of  rates 
;h  presents  the  rates  from  the  nearest  and 
most  distant  point  within  each  group  and 
gives  the  rates  under  the  proposed  basis 
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from  points  on  the  Wabash  and  Big  Four 
lines. 


TABLE  OF  COMPARATIVE  RATES  ON  COAL. 


To  Davenport,  la., 

a 

s 

u 

a>  > 

from — 

Points  of  origin  on 

c 

* 

eg 

Eg 

c 

the  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 

Northern  Illinois: 

s 

K  (j 

o  > 

OS  u 

Miles. 

Mills 

Mills 

Ladd  . 

86 

$0.85 

9.88 

$0.75 

8.72 

La  Salle  . 

97 

.85 

8.76 

.75 

7.73 

Streator  . 

Fulton  and  Peoria  Cos. : 

122 

.85 

6.96 

.75 

6.14 

Ellisville  . 

81 

.85 

10.49 

.75 

9.26 

St.  David  . 

Springfield  District: 

102 

.85 

8.33 

.75 

7.35 

Virden  . 

186 

1.05 

5.64 

.875 

4.70 

Litchfield  . 

Centralia  Group; 

209 

1.05 

5.02 

.876 

4.19 

Sorento  . 

223 

1.15 

5.15 

.975 

4.37 

Centralia  . 

Southern  Illinois; 

266 

1.15 

4.32 

.975 

3.66 

Sesser . 

298 

1.30 

4.36 

1.15 

3.85 

Herrin  . 

319 

1.30 

4.07 

1.15 

3.60 

Points  of  origin 
on  foreign  lines. 
Wabash  and  C.,  B.  & 


VTUUMOxa  ativk  n./.,  j. 

Q.  via  Litchfield 

Mount  Olive — 

Present  basis.. 

217 

1.05 

4.83 

.875 

4.03 

Proposed  basis. 

217 

1.20 

6.53 

1.025 

4.72 

Blue  Mound — 

Present  basis.. 

256 

1.05 

4.10 

.875 

3.41 

Proposed  basis. 

256 

1.20 

4.68 

1.025 

4.00 

Stonington — 

Present  basis.. 

250 

1.05 

4.2 

.875 

3.5 

Proposed  basis. 

250 

1.20 

4.8 

1.025 

4.1 

Taylorville — 

Present  basis,. 

242 

1.05 

4.33 

.875 

8.61 

Proposed  basis. 

242 

1.20 

4.95 

1.025 

4.23 

Raymond — 

Present  basis.. 

220 

1.05 

4.77 

.875 

3.97 

Proposed  basis. 

220 

1.20 

6.45 

1.025 

4.65 

Staunton — 

Present  basis.. 

223 

1.05 

4.70 

.875 

3.92 

Proposed  basis. 

223 

1.20 

5.38 

1.025 

4.59 

Worden — 

Present  basis.. 

229 

1.05 

4.58 

.875 

3.82 

Proposed  basis. 

229 

1.20 

5.24 

1.026 

4.47 

Edwardsville — 

Present  basis.. 

242 

1.05 

4.33 

.875 

3.61 

Proposed  basis. 
C.,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L. 
C.,  B.  &  Q., 

and 

via 

242 

1.20 

4.95 

1.025 

4.23 

East  Alton; 

Livingston — 

Present  basis.. 

254 

1.05 

4.13 

.875 

3.44 

Proposed  basis. 
C.,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L. 
C.,  B.  &  Q., 

and 

via 

254 

1.20 

4.72 

1.025 

4.03 

Litchfield: 

Gillespie — 

Present  basis.. 

219 

1.05 

4.79 

.875 

3.99 

Findings  of  the  mining  commission,  com¬ 
posed  of  John  T.  Stirling,  provincial  mine  in¬ 
spector,  Secretary  McNeil,  representing  the 
owners’  association,  and  W.  Powell  of  the 
miners’  federation,  which  has  been  in  session 
almost  a  year,  are  embodied  in  the  new  mines 
act,  read  for  the  first  time  in  the  provincial 
legislature  of  Alberta  now  in  session  in  Ed¬ 
monton,  on  February  12,  upon  motion  of  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Mitchell,  minister  of  public  works. 
The  act  adds  a  number  of  important  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  present  rules  and  regulations 
governing  mining  operations  throughout  the 
province. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  the 
only  law  relating  to  mining  was  the  Coal 
Mines  Act.  The  new  act  applies  to  all  classes 
of  mines  and  will  replace  the  Coal  Mines  Act. 
The  time  fixed  for  putting  into  operation  the 
provisions  of  the  new  mining  law  is  August 
1st,  1913.  After  that  date  it  will  be  illegal  to 
employ  women  in  or  about  a  mine,  except  in 
such  employment  as  office  work,  charring,  etc. 
No  boy  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  is  to  be 
employed  under  ground,  and  the  age  at  which 
a  boy  can  be  employed  above  ground  about  a 
mine  has  been  raised  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years.  A  boy  under  sixteen  years  must  have 
reached  a  certain  educational  standard  or  he 
cannot  be  employed  at  a  mine. 

The  eight-hour  clause  is  unaltered.  An  im¬ 
portant  new  provision  is  that  two  ways  of 
egress  must  be  provided  in  connection  with 
every  part  of  a  mine,  in  which  ten  or  more 
persons  are  employed.  This  is  a  most  impor- 


Proposed  basis . 

Tower  Hill — 

219 

1.20 

5.48 

1.025 

4.68 

Present  basis . 

255 

1.05 

4.11 

.875 

3.43 

Proposed  basis . 

T.,  St.  L.  &  W.  and  C. 
B.  &  Q.,  via  Sorento; 
Panama — 

255 

1.20 

4.70 

1.025 

4.0 

Present  basis . 

C.,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L.  and 
C,,  B.  &  Q.,  via 
Peoria : 

Harrisburg — 

226 

1.20 

5.31 

1.025 

4.53 

Present  basis . 

427 

1.30 

3.04 

1.15 

2.60 

“This  showing  does  not  convince  us  that  the 
existing  rates  are  unreasonable,  and  we  can 
not  in  a  proceeding  such  as  this  undertake  to 
s-djust  relative  rates  from  different  groups. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  insists 
that  it  should  not  be  called  upon  to  join  in 
rates  which  yield  so  little  on  a  ton-mile  basis 
as  those  yielded  on  the  $1.05  rate  from  the 
more  distant  points  such  as  Blue  Mound  on 
the  Wabash  and  Tower  Hill  on  the  Big  Four; 
but  if  we  should  hold  as  reasonable  the  $1.20 
scale  from  these  points  we  would  be  in  effect 
establishing  a  differential  of  ten  cents  (from 
points  220  miles  distant  from  Davenport)  be¬ 
low  the  Harrisburg  rate  of  $1.30  for  a  427-mile 
haul — ten  cents  for  a  haul  of  207  miles  in  which 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  participates. 
The  rate  which  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  itself  makes  from  Herrin,  319  miles 
from  Davenport,  yields  a  lower  rate  per  ton- 
mile  than  the  lowest  rate  in  which  it  joins  from 
the  furthermost  portion  of  the  Springfield  dis¬ 
trict.  It  may  be  that  it  is  advisable  from  trans¬ 
portation  and  commercial  standpoints  to  effect 
a  new  division  of  this  coal  territory  in  Illinois. 
Upon  that  question  we  do  not  herein  pass.  Its 
advisability  has  been  raised  in  an  independent 
proceeding  brought  by  coal  operators  and  now 
pending  before  this  commission. 

“Such  showing  as  has  been  made  in  this  case 
— a  mere  presentation  of  comparative  ton-mile 
ratings — does  not  justify  the  advances  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  carriers,  especially  in  view  of 
the  acknowledged  policy  of  the  Burlington 
road  that  it  is  desirous  of  securing  for  the 
mines  upon  its  own  line  a  differential  in  the 
rate  which  will  give  to  such  mines  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  other  mines  which  have  hitherto 
been  treated  since  their  opening  upon  the  same 
rate  basis. 

“The  carriers  herein  involved  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  cancel  the  proposed  rates;  but  this 
action  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  wise 
estopping  the  commission  from  later  passing 
upon  a  new  adjustment  of  rates  from  the 
points  herein  involved.” 


tant  provision  in  case  of  explosions,  where  the 
retreat  of  the  miners  is  apt  to  be  cut  off  by 
the  falling  of  the  roof  in  the  tunnels.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  requirement  to  report  explosions 
from  gas,  the  bill  requires  that  explosions 
from  coal  dust  shall  also  be  reported. 

The  introduction  of  electric  coal  cutting 
machinery  also  is  a  factor  in  adding  to  the 
dust  in  the  mine.  It  is  required  that  the  man¬ 
ager  of  a  mine  shall  visit  it  in  person  once  in 
ten  days.  In  actual  practice  the  management 
of  the  men  and  mining  operations  devolves 
largely  upon  the  pit  boss,  or  overman,  as  he 
is  styled,  in  the  new  act. 

The  minister  of  public  works  has  power  to 
add  to  the  classes  of  accident  in  a  mine  that 
must  be  reported.  The  new  act  declares  acci¬ 
dents  from  electricity  and  overwinding  are 
matters  for  report.  When  an  accident  has 
occurred  in  a  mine,  the  place  where  the  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  must  be  left  undisturbed  until 
the  inspector  of  mines  for  the  district  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  If  the  inspector 
asks  that  something  shall  be  remedied  and  the 
owner  or  manager  refuses,  he  can  have  the 
men  withdrawn  from  the  mine  until  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  properly  adjusted.^  Regulations  are 
placed  in  the  act  regarding  the  use  of  powder 
and  shot  firing.  It  is  an  offense  to  fire  a  shot 
where  gas  exists  in  the  vicinity.  Ambulances 
must  be  kept  at  every  mine. 

Plans  must  be  posted  at  the  mouth  of  a 
mine  to  show  the  ways  of  egress.  The  work¬ 
men  have  been  agitating  for  this  provision  for 
some  time.  There  must  be  a  separate  plan  of 
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each  working  and  all  plans  must  be  accurate 
to  within  three  months  of  date.  A  ventilation 
record  is  required  at  every  mine.  Working 
places  must  be  inspected  every  day  before  the 
men  begin  work,  to  ascertain  whether  gas  has 
been  found.  Men  suspected  of  concealing 
matches  and  smoking  materials  about  them 
may  be  searched  before  being  allowed  to  enter 
the  mine.  No  officials  of  either  men’s  or 
owner’s  unions  can  sit  on  a  coroner’s  inquest, 
relating  to  a  mine  accident. 

Respecting  examinations  for  certificates  of 
proficiency,  there  is  a  provision  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  provincial  board  having  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  whole  province.  The  age  for 
application  for  a  manager’s  or  overman’s  cer¬ 
tificate  has  been  raised  from  twenty-three  to 
twenty-five  years.  The  new  act  makes  the 
examination  for  fire  boss  certificates  entirely 
oral.  Provisional  certificates  may  only  be 
granted  to  men  to  act  as  managers  without 
certificate  in  small  mines  where  not  more  than 
thirty  men  are  employed  and  only  in  the  lig¬ 
nite  coal  fields  where  gas  does  not  occur.  If 
owner  or  manager  wishes  to  have  a  chec'x 
weigher  appointed  by  the  men,  removed,  he 
must  apply  to  a  judge  of  the  district  court  and 
not  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  hitherto. 

Plans  must  be  kept  of  abandoned  workings, 
so  as  to  prevent  accidents  through  other  work¬ 
ings  running  into  them.  Provision  is  made  for 
a  committee  of  the  workmen  to  examine  the 
mine  at  least  once  a  month.  A  uniform  set 
of  mine  rules  will  be  enforced  throughout  the 
province  and  the  minister  of  public  works  may 
make  additional  regulations  from  time  to  time 
in  the  interest  of  safety. 


Our  Export  Trade. 


Exports  of  domestic  merchandise  by  principal 
articles  and  principal  countries  were  as  follows : 


Coal:  , - December,  1911- 


.-\nthracite — 

Quantities 

Values 

Canada  . 

■  tons 

235,522 

$1,177,032 

Other  countries  .  . 

.tons 

5,722 

23,035 

Total  . 

.tons 

241,244 

$1,200,067 

Bituminous — 

(.'anada  . 

.tons 

691,847 

$1,838,093 

Panama  . 

tons 

45,087 

113,167 

Mexico  . 

.tons 

21,003 

54,444 

Cuba  . 

tons 

112,199 

290,837 

Other  \\  est  Indies 

and  Ber 

muda  . 

,  tons 

54,214 

149,022 

Other  countries  .  . 

tons 

74,062 

199,528 

Total  . 

.tons 

998,412 

$2,645,091 

Coal : 

f - December,  1912 - \ 

Anthracite — 

Quantities 

Values 

Canada  . 

.tons 

278,350 

$1,476,275 

Other  countries  . . 

tons 

5,481 

30,312 

Total  . 

■  tons 

283,831 

$1,506,587 

Bituminous — 

Canada  . 

.tons 

594,309 

$1,532,164 

Panama  . 

tons 

39,332 

106,197 

Mexico  . 

tons 

33,480 

90,326 

Cuba  . 

tons 

118,784 

317,615 

Other  West  Indies 

and  Ber 

muda  . 

.tons 

48,211 

135,018 

Other  countries  .  . 

.  tons 

76,109 

229,019 

Total  . 

■  tons 

910,225 

$2,410,339 

Twelve  months  ending  Dec. 

Coal : 

- 191C 

1 - > 

Anthracite — 

Quantities 

Values 

Canada  . 

•  tons 

2,963,788 

$14,528,687 

Other  countries  .  . 

tons 

57,839 

256,700 

Total  . 

,  tons 

3,021,627 

$14,785,387 

Bituminous — 

Canada  . 

.  tons 

7,567,297 

$17,986,316 

Panama  . 

tons 

497,316 

1,321,378 

Mexico  . 

•  tons 

675,980 

1,827,002 

Cuba  . 

tons 

8.58,776 

2,329,830 

Other  West  Indies 

and  Ber 

muda  . 

tons 

487,519 

1,317,379 

Other  countries  .  . 

,  tons 

697,351 

1,903,500 

Total  . 

•  tons 

10,784,239 

$26,685,405 

Twelve  months  ending  Dec. 

Coal : 

- 1911 

Anthracite — 

Quantities 

Values 

Canada  . 

.tons 

3,498,980 

$17,844,049 

Other  countries  .  , 

.tons 

55,019 

249,236 

Total  . 

.  tons 

3,553,999 

$18,093,285 

Bituminous — 

Canada  . 

.  tons 

10,609,587 

$25,801,661 

Panama  . 

.  tons 

496.830 

1,270,850 

Mexico  . . 

.  tons 

470,674 

1,250,848 

Cuba  . 

.tons 

1,053,703 

2,776,019 

Other  West  Indies 

and  Ber 

muda  . . 

.tons 

565,822 

1,542,978 

Other  countries  .  . 

■  tons 

682,138 

1,857,033 

Total  . 

.tons 

13,878,754 

$34,499,989 

Tw-elve  months  ending  Dec. 

Coal : 

- 1912 - s 

Anthracite — 

Quantities 

Values 

Canada  . 

.  tons 

3,615,530 

$19,053,392 

Other  countries-  .  , 

.  tons 

73,259 

371,871 

Total  . 

.tons 

3,688,789 

$19,425,263 

Bituminous — 

Canada  . 

.tons 

10,433,010 

$25,327,849 

Panama  . 

.tons 

462,659 

1.2.52.528 

Mexico  . 

820,790 

Cuba  . 

3,061,934 

Other  West  Indies 

and 

Ber- 

muda  . 

1,778,692 

Other  countries 

....  tons  1,4.59,201 

4,575,840 

Total  . 

.  14,459,978 

$36,817,033 

Summary  of 

imports  and  domestic  exports  of 

merchandise,  years 

ended  December 

31,  1903  to 

191. ‘2;  domestic 

exports  is  as  follow-s : 

1902 - , 

Tons 

Value 

Anthracite  . 

.  907,977 

$  4,301,946 

Bituminous  . 

.  5,218,969 

13,927,063 

Total  coal  .  . . 

.  6,126,946 

$18,229,009 

Coke  . 

1,785,188 

1903 - , 

Tons 

Value 

Anthracite  . 

$  9,780,044 

Bituminous  . 

.  6,303,241 

17,410,385 

Total  coal  .  . . 

.  8,312,098 

$27,190,429 

Coke  . 

.  416,385 

2,091,875 

1904 - ^ 

Tons 

Value 

Anthracite  . 

.  2,228,392 

$11,077,570 

Bituminous  . 

.  6,345,126 

17,160,538 

Total  coal  .  . . 

.  8,573,518 

$28,238,108 

Coke  . 

.  523,090 

2,311,401 

1905 - , 

Tons 

Value 

Anthracite  . 

.  2,229,983 

$11,104,654 

Bituminous  . 

17,867,961 

Total  coal  .  . . 

.  9,189,248 

$28,972,618 

Coke  . 

.  599,053 

2,243,010 

1906 - - - 

Tons 

Value 

Anthracite  . 

.  2,210,969 

$10,896,200 

Bituminous  . 

.  7,704,850 

19,787,459 

Total  coal  . . . 

.  9,921,819 

$30,683,659 

Coke  . 

.  765,190 

2,753,551 

{ - 

1907 - ^ 

Tons 

Value 

Anthracite  . 

.  2,698,072 

$13,217,985 

Bituminous  . 

. 10,454,677 

26,982,111 

Total  coal  .  .  . 

. 13,152,749 

$40,^200,090 

Coke  . 

3,206,793 

1908-- - ^ 

Tons 

Value 

Anthracite  . 

.  2,752,358 

$13,524,595 

Bituminous  . 

.  9,100,819 

23,361,914 

Total  coal  .  . . 

. 11,853,177 

$36,886,509 

Coke  . 

.  620,923 

2,161,032 

f . . . 

1909 - ^ 

Tons 

Value 

Anthracite  . 

.  2,842,714 

$14,141,468 

Bituminous  . 

.  9,693,843 

24,300,050 

Total  coal  .  . . 

. 12,536,557 

$38,441,518 

Coke  . 

.  895,461 

3,232,673 

1910 - , 

Tons 

Value 

Anthracite  . 

.  3,021,627 

$14,785,387 

Bituminous  . 

. 10,784,239 

26,685,405 

Total  coal  . . . 

. 13,805,866 

$41,470,792 

Coke  . 

.  879,123 

3,053,293 

1911 - ^ 

Tons 

Value 

Anthracite  . 

.  3,553,999 

$18,093,285 

Bituminous  . 

. 13,878,754 

34,499,989 

Total  coal  .  .  . 

. 17,432,753 

$52,593,274 

Coke  . 

.  914,042 

3,215,990 

1912 - ^ 

Tons 

Value 

Anthracite  . 

.  3,688,789 

$19,425,263 

Bituminous  . 

. 14,459,978 

36,817,633 

Total  coal  .  .  . 

. 18,148,767 

$56,242,896 

Coke  . 

.  814,800 

3,002,742 

Illinois  Central  Cars. 


Last  August  when  there  seemed  no  other 
way  of  convincing  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road  that  it  should  have  more  coal  cars,  R. 
W.  Ropiequet  of  Belleville,  Ill.,  filed  a  peti¬ 
tion  with  the  Illinois  Railway  &  Warehouse 
Commission.  He  asked  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  compel  the  road  to  equip  itself  properly. 

In  October  Mr.  Ropiequet  attended  the  an¬ 
nual  stockholders’  meeting  on  that  road  and 
by  adroit  maneuvering  placed  the  officials  of 
that  line  in  a  position  where  they  had  to  buy 
more  cars  to  avoid  the  charge  that  they  were 
incompetent.  This  nullifies  the  action  before 
the  commission.  The  latter,  however,  has 
handed  down  a  decision  which  in  view  of  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  lays  down  general 
principles,  only. 

The  salient  features  of  that  decision  are: 

(1)  The  commission  holds  it  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  general  subject  matter. 

(2)  That  the  Illinois  Central  for  months 
past  has  been  unable  to  furnish  a  sufficient 
number  of  cars  to  meet  demands  of  peti¬ 
tioners. 

(3)  The  only  satisfactory  solution  will  1)2 
increased  equipment. 

(4)  That  there  is  a  conflict  amongst  au¬ 
thorities  as  to  the  power  of  the  commission 
to  order  equipment,  some  cases  denying  the 
power;  others  basing  the  issue  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  reasonableness. 


(5)  That  the  commission  has  general  di¬ 
rection  within  reasonable  bounds  to  make 
orflcrs  for  furnishing  equipment,  but  that  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  prepare 
an  order  that  would  meet  conditions  in  view 
of  the  difficulty  to  determine  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  interstate  and  intra-state 
shipment. 

(6)  That  the  railroad,  at  its  stockholders’ 
meeting,  unanimously  decided  to  order  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  which  the  testimony  showed 
would  be  secured  within  eight  months— 
which  w’ould  materially  overcome  present  con¬ 
ditions;  the  number  ordered  being  all  that  it 
could  reasonably  be  required  to  order  within 
one  year. 

(7)  That  if  all  the  cars  were  put  in  proper 
condition  the  situation  would  be  generally 
relieved. 

The  commission  refused  to  decide  at  this 
time  the  question  as  to  its  authority  to  order 
eouipment,  in  view  of  the  action  of  the  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  ordering  equipment,  hut 
ordered  the  carrier  at  once  to  proceed  to  place 
in  proper  condition  for  service,  its  disabled 
motive  power,  box  and  coal  cars,  and  within 
four  months  report  condition  of  same  to  the 
commission,  the  commission  retaining  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  parties  and  subject  matter  for  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  further  orders  as  occasion  may 
require. 


Communications. 


Editor  The  Bl.\ck  Diamond; 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  March  4th,  1913.— In 
your  issue  of  March  1st,  under  the  caption, 
"A  Striking  Contrast,”  you  give  one  of  the 
plainest  and  best  statements  I  have  ever  seen 
in  print  covering  the  true  situation  of  the  coal 
producing  industry  of  our  country  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  thereto  of  the  Miners’  Union. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  I  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  coal  producing  company  in  this 
state.  Among  other  duties  devolving  on  me 
in  this  capacity  was  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  miners  and  operators  from  time  to  time. 
One  of  the  first  things  that  especially  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention  was  the  arrogance  and 
persistency  of  the  coal  miner.  1  had  thought 
that  one  giving  employment  to  another  had 
the  right  to  direct  such  employment;  pay 
for  the  same  as  per  agreement,  and  that  that 
would  be  the  end  of  it. 

The  next  eye-opener  I  got  was  when  I  was 
told  of  the  “check  off”  system.  When  told 
what  it  meant,  I  was  astounded  and  upon 
further  learning  of  the  true  import  of  this 
check  off  system  I  saw  that  the  operator  had 
surrendered  his  prerogative  to  the  miner.  I 
know  of  no  enterprise  anywhere,  where  such 
an  absolute  capitulation  has  been  made  by  the 
employer  to  the  employe,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  general  public  does  not  know 
the  true  import  of  this  system  and  further 
cannot  realize  why  this  bludgeon  was  placed 
into  the  hands  of  the  miners  by  those  produc¬ 
ing  coal. 

In  attending  the  meetings  of  operators  and 
miners,  in  times  past,  I  soon  discovered  that 
the  miner  went  prepared  to  fully  stand  for 
his  demands — and  they  were  many,  but  not 
always  unreasonable  either — while  the  operatoi 
went  oftentimes  as  if  upon  a  junketing  tour 
or  a  sort  of  a  frolic.  I  have  noticed,  too,  that 
owners  of  some  of  the  largest  producing  com¬ 
panies  were  not  on  hand  to  look  after  their 
interests,  but  instead  were  represented  by 
their  “hired”  men,  some  of  them  wide  awake 
fellows  but  without  absolute  authority  to  meet 
and  combat  the  closed-up  rank  and  solid 
front  put  up  by  the  miners. 

All  this  being  true,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  miner,  through  his  representatives,  is  m 
control  of  the  greatest  industry  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  all  things  considered?  And,  why  is  9 
that  this  be  so,  I  answer  that  the  coal,  pro¬ 
ducer  has  not  been  onto  his  “job,”  while  tE 
coal  miner  is  and  has  been  all  the  time.  If- 
then,  our  coal  resources  are  to  be  conserved 
for  the  generations  yet  unborn,  the  produc¬ 
tion  must  be  handled  in  a  more  sane  way  ^ 
than  it  has  been,  either  by  the  forces  direct¬ 
ing  this  production  or  else  by  our  general 
government.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  R.  Enderlin, 
The  Carbondale  Coal  Company- 


The  Henrietta  mine  at  Edwardsville,  HL 
failed  last  week,  being  unable  to  meet  its  pay  roll' 
on  the  first  of  the  month. 
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Men  Prominent  in  the  Coal  Trade’s  Eye. 


Richard  B.  Chase. 

Reorganization  of  the  old  established  firm 
Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks,  of  Detroit,  took 
ice  this  week 
rough  the  re- 
enient  of  Jay 
Bigelow,  of 
iston,  Pa.,  as 
e  a  s  u  r  e  r  and 
•mber  of  the 
m. 

Richard  B, 

;ase,  who  has 
?n  a  member  of 
j  firm  of  Ayers 
Chase,  of  De- 
)it,  bought  out 
;  interest  of 
r.  Bigelow  and 
comes  a  mem- 
r  of  the  Jewett, 
i  g  e  1  o  w  & 

•  o  o  k  s  firm, 
lich  will  con- 
ue  the  business 
der  the  name 
las  borne  since 
3ut  1895,  when 
succeeded  Jewett  &  Bigelow,  which  had  es- 
dished  the  business  some  years  earlier. 

Pile  company  owns  and  operates  extensive 
ne  properties  in  the  Pocahontas  and  Iro- 
ais  sections  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Bige- 
V  has  had  a  general  supervision  of  the  mine 
)perties,  while  the  other  members  of  the 
npany  handle  the  business  in  Detroit.  His 
irement  leaves  the  office  of  treasurer  tem- 
rarily  vacant.  The  other  officers  of  the 
npany  are:  President,  Harry  M.  Jewett; 
e-president,  Edward  H.  Jewett;  secretary, 
liter  Brooks. 


John  J.  Riggs. 

t  was  a  curious  combination  of  circum- 
nces  which  introduced  John  J.  Riggs  into 
coal  business.  He  had  started  his  busi- 
is  career  as  a  clerk  upon  a  railroad  line,  but 
,t  did  not  appeal  to  him  very  strongly. 
,ce  that  railroad  ran  into  a  lumber  district 
1  since  he  became  acquainted  with  some 
iber  men,  he  decided  he  would  go  into  the 
iducing  end  of  the  lumber  trade.  He  affili- 
d  himself  with  some  saw  mills  and  remained 
:hat  line  of  business,  occupying  various  posi- 
(is,  up  until  1902'. 

tt  that  time  the  Sunnyside  Coal  Company 
3  putting  up  a  washery  at  its  mines  at  Her- 
,  Illinois.  This  lumber  was  bought  from  the 
iber  company  by  which  Mr.  Riggs  was  em- 
yed,  and  was  produced  at  the  mill  over 
ich  Mr.  Riggs  had  supervision.  In  that 
y  he  became 
uainted  with 
.  Warden,  the 
sident  of  the 
inyside  Coal 
npany.  In  the 
irse  of  their 
iversation  Chi- 
o  was  men- 
led  frequently, 

1  joys  of  the 
I  trade  were 
ought  out. 

.‘re  were  sug- 
tions  of  im- 
sive  life  and 
gestions  o  f 
or  of  action 
h  in  Chicago 
!  in  the  coal 
le  which  ap- 
led  strongly  to 
man  of  action, 

0  had  been 
nding  his  life 
he  logging  camp.  As  a  consceiuence,  John 
Riggs  deserted  the  lumber  business  and 
It  into  the  coal  business  with  .Mr.  Warden, 
epting  the  position  as  general  sales  agent 
the  Sunnyside  Coal  Company,  and  estab- 
ing  his  headfiuarters  in  Chicago.  That 
'  in  1902,  and  he  is  still  in  that  i)osition, 
ring  the  tonnage  of  that  company. 

Ir.  Riggs  has  some  considerable  tonnage  to 
The  Sunnyside  Coal  Company  con¬ 


trols  in  fee  1,400'  acres  in  coal  land  at  Plerrin, 
Illinois;  the  town  of  Herrin  is  located  upon  a 
l)art  of  the  property  of  the  Sunnyside  Coal 
Company.  One  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the 
coal  underlying  this  area,  and  out  of  that 
shaft  is  hoisted  from  2,000  to  2,300  tons  of  coal 
per  day  in  eight  hours,  although  the  product¬ 
ive  capacity  is  2,500  tons. 

T.  G.  Warden,  president  of  this  company, 
was  one  of  the  first  men  in  Illinois  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  sale  of  washed  coal  upon  a  strictly 
commercial  basis.  He  had  taken  over  the  old 
Brush  washer  which  was  constructed  fifteen 
years  ago  or  more,  and  by  studying  that  plant 
and  the  needs  for  coal,  had  come  to  understand 
how  to  prepare  it  and  so  he  constructed  a 
washer  with  the  capacity  of  100  tons  per  day. 
It  was  the  output  of  this  washer  and  of  the 
mine  behind  it  which  was  handed  to  M.  Riggs 
to  find  a  market  for.  The  mine,  then  as  now, 
produced  six  inch  lump;  four  bv  six  inch  egg; 
three  by  four  washed  egg;  two  by  three 
washed  egg;  one  and  one-fourth  by  tw‘o 
washed  stove,  washed  chestnut,  washed  pea 
and  washed  No.  5. 

C.  L.  Scroggs. 

On  .April  1st,  C.  L.  Scroggs  will  retire  from 
the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Association,  of 
which,  for  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
commissioner,  and  of  which,  prior  to  that 
time,  he  was  recording  secretary,  and  with 
which  he  has  been  affiliated  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  The  new  commissioner  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  will  be  M.  Ratchford,  a  former  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  .America  and 
subsequently  connected,  as  commissioner,  with 
the  Coal  Operators’  .Association  of  Eastern 
Ohio. 

For  practically  all  his  lousiness  career,  C.  L. 
Scroggs  has  been  an  association  man.  Before 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  made  such  organizations  illegal,  there 
was  in  existence,  with  headquarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  what  was  known  as  the  Central  Traffic 
,A  s  s  o  c  i  a  t  i  o  n, 
w  h  i  c  h  handled 
both  the  freight 
and  passenger 
business  of  the 
railroads  running 
east  of  Chicago. 

During  the  life  of 
that  organization. 

Air,  Scroggs  was 
connected  with  it, 
and  there,  with 
character  i  s  t  i  c 
thoroughness  and 
patience,  he  stud¬ 
ied  and  became  a 
master  of  railroad 
traffic  affairs. 

Subsequent  t  o 
his  affiliation  with 
that  association. 

Air.  Scroggs  be¬ 
came  c  o  m  m  i  s- 
s  i  o  n  e  r  of  the 
Ohio  River  Traf- 
lic  -Association,  which  was  also  an  organiza¬ 
tion  statistical  in  character,  yet  handling  the 
traffic  affairs  for  transportation  companies. 
.After  a  short  life,  this  association  was  dis¬ 
banded. 

Then,  for  several  years.  Air.  Scroggs  was 
connected  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railway 
in  the  clerical  capacity  and  with  the  White- 
breast  Fuel  Company  as  an  accountant.  About 
that  time  there  was  formed,  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago,  an  association  for  coal  operators, 
known  as  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  Associa¬ 
tion,  this  comin  into  existence  about  1897. 
It  was  intended  to  handle  the  labor  affairs  of 
the  oj^erators  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  through 
one  association,  the  theory  being  that  interest 
of  one  state  was  the  interest  of  both,  and  hence 
they  should  he  combined  into  one  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  was  also  short-lived,  but  it  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  almost  immediately  by  the  Illinois 
(  oal  Operators  -Association,  which  was  form¬ 
ally  organized,  as  now  constituted,  in  1898. 
Very  shortly  it  began  to  cxiiand.  Mr.  Scroggs 
was  employed  as  recording  secretary  while 
Merman  Justi  was  employeil  as  commissioner, 
Air.  Justi  remained  in  that  position  until  he 


died,  just  a  few  years  ago,  and  thereafter  the 
office  of  commissioner  remained  open  for  a 
time,  but  subsequently  Mr.  Scroggs  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

.After  his  retirement  on  April  1st,  Mr. 
Scroggs’  plans  have  not  been  definitely  made. 
He  has  been  in  the  harness  steadily  for  fifteen 
years,  and  announces  that  he  expects  to  spend 
the  summer  or  at  least  a  part  of  it  in  his  fa¬ 
vorite  recreation  of  playing  golf. 


Michael  D.  Ratchford. 


Desiring  to  have  as  its  commissioner  a  man 
who  has  been  affiliated  with  the  miners’  union, 
the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Association  has 
employed  Michael  D.  Ratchford  for  that  office. 
He  will  take  hold  on  April  1st. 

The  Association  is  now  voting  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  moving  its  headquarters  from  Chicago 
to  Springfield.  Both  are  moves  to  strengthen 
the  association.  The  new  commissioner  will 
spend  most  of  his  time  in  the  field  and  with 
the  miners’  organization.  This  will  have  the 
effect,  it  is  expected,  of  making  more  friendly 


Michael  D.  Ratchford. 


the  relations  between  the  miners  and  opera¬ 
tors.  A'loving  the  headquarters  to  Springfield 
is  expected  to  remove  the  belief  among  other 
operators  that  a  small  coterie  in  Chicago  runs 
affairs. 

AT.  D.  Ratchford  was  the  immediate  prede¬ 
cessor  of  John  Alitchell  as  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  .America.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  a  practical  miner  and  held  minor 
positions  in  the  union.  Afterward  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  AIcKinley  as  a  member 
of  the  industrial  commission  at  Washington. 
Lately,  he  has  been  commissioner  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Vein  Operators  of  Ohio. 


New  England  Convention. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  of  the  New  England  States 
was  held  in  Boston  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
of  this  week.  The  convention  was  called  to 
order  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  Horticultural 
Hall  by  President  W.  A.  Qark.  The  attendance 
for  the  opening  session  was  very  large.  Adjoin¬ 
ing  the  convention  room,  an  exhibition  of  coal 
dealers’  equipment,  motor  trucks,  was  made.  This 
is  the  largest  exhibit  that  has  ever  been  made 
at  these  conventions,  and  bespeaks  the  good 
work  of  H.  A.  Osgood  of  Nashua,  N,  H.,  cliair- 
man  of  the  exhibit  committee. 

Secretary  Haskell  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
convention.  His  report,  which  followed,  covered 
the  work  of  the  executive  committee  and  of  the 
association  generally  for  the  past  year.  The 
association  gained  twenty-six  new  members,  more 
than  five  hundred  members  paying  dues  during 
the  year. 

President  Clark’s  address  followed.  This  and 
•Secretary  Haskell’s  report  will  be  published  in 
full  in  next  week’s  issue. 

'I'he  report  of  George  .A.  Sheldon,  treasurer, 
showed  a  cash  balance  on  hand  on  Fehruarv  2«, 
I9i:!.  of  $817.74. 
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Reverse  the  Thought. 

Suggest  any  co-operative  action  to  any 
group  of  coal  men,  and  you  will  get  a  re¬ 
ply  which  any  man  of  three  months’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  coal  trade  can  repeat  in 
detail.  Even  the  tyro’s  answer  will  run 
accurately  about  as  follows : 

“What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  in  the  coal  trade?  It 
is  impractical  and  impossible ;  it  never 
has  been  done,  and  never  will  be  done. 
Coal  men  will  promise  to  do  everything 
and  then  run  a  race  to  see  which  wilLbe 
first  to  break  the  agreement.  Ask  coal 
men  to  pay  money  for  anything,  and  they 
will  either  laugh  at  you  or  will  promise 
immediately  to  pay,  and  then  will  never 
pay  a  dollar.  We  have  tried  things  of  that 
kind  before  and  they  have  all  failed.  What 
is  the  use  of  trying  to  start  anything 
new?” 

Recognizing  such  a  frame  of  mind  as 
really  existing,  what  does  it  mean?  Mere¬ 
ly  that  we  have  fixed  our  minds  upon  the 
belief  that  conditions  never  are  going  to 
change ;  that  the  men  who  were  in  busi¬ 
ness,  although  dead  and  out  of  it  years 
ago,  are  still  governing  the  business,  and 
that  because  we  can’t  get  results  in  a 
minute  by  finding  a  panacea,  there  is  no 
use  trying. 

The  plain,  blunt  fact  is  that  we  are  not 
going  to  get  anywhere  while  we  believe 


that  we  can’t;  while  we  refuse  even  to  try, 
and  while  we  refuse  even  to  start  to  do 
something. 

Coal  men  have  assumed  that  other  coal 
men  were  going  to  prove  traitors  to  the 
common  cause,  and  they  have  proved 
traitors  because  they  expected  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  movement  also  to  prove 
traitors.  The  belief  begat  the  reality, 
as  of  course  it  would.  The  cure  for  that 
is  not  to  start  anything  until  many  have 
faith  in  it,  and  then  to  intend  to  do  it  and 
to  expect  others  to  do  it. 

Coal  men  hang  patiently  to  the  notion 
that  conditions  have  not  changed.  On 
second  thought,  every  man  realizes  that 
really  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  the 
coal  trade.  Producing  companies  have 
bigger  plants,  bigger  tonnage,  bigger  ob¬ 
ligations  and  bigger  opposition  from  other 
companies,  from  the  public  and  from  the 
union.  Obstacles  in  the  way  of  success¬ 
ful  and  profitable  operation  of  mines  a 
few  years  ago  were,  as  compared  with 
those  of  today,  as  a  gentle  breeze  is  to  a 
tornado.  For  that  reason  it  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  think  in  terms  of  twenty- 
five  or  even  fifteen  years  ago;  we  are 
forced  to  think  in  terms  of  business  to¬ 
day.  That  is,  we  cannot  assume  that 
conditions  have  not  changed,  but  must 
realize  the  necessity  of  making  money  on 
big  plants  which  are  working  against  tre¬ 
mendous  opposition.  It  isn’t  a  question 
any  more  of  discussing  the  advisability  of 
co-operation ;  it  is  a  question  of  realizing 
the  necessity  for  co-operation.  Realiza¬ 
tion  of  how  tremendously  conditions  have 
changed  and  how  much  co-operation  is 
needed  will  bring  a  reversal  of  the  old 
fallacious  idea  automatically. 

On  second  thought,  every  coal  man  will 
admit  that  the  personnel  of  the  coal  trade, 
both  as  to  individuals  and  as  to  character 
of  those  individuals,  is  vastly  different 
now  from  what  it  was  in  the  last  genera¬ 
tion  or  even  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
New  men  with  new  ideas  and  new  neces¬ 
sities  have  sprung  up  in  the  last  ten  years ; 
these  men  are  the  dominating  factors  to¬ 
day.  To  say  that  these  men,  who  are 
filled  with  a  new  purpose  and  are  faced  by 
a  new  need,  must  be  controlled  by  the  im¬ 
possibilities  which  men  of  the  past  gener¬ 
ation  saw  looming  so  big,  is  to  deprive 
them  of  the  advantage  of  their  vigor  and 
the  coal  trade  of  the  benefit  of  the  change 
both  in  conditions  and  in  men. 

So,  when  you  take  this  thing  apart,  you 
find  that  co-operation  among  coal  produc¬ 
ers  is  really  not  impossible  at  all.  What 
seems  to  be  an  impossibility  is  purely 
mentally  distorted  imaginings.  Members 
of  the  coal  trade  are  cursed  by  diseased 
imaginations.  When  asked  to  do  a  thing, 
they  see  to  what  size  it  is  likely  to  grow 
in  years.  Rather  than  attacking  it  a  little 
at  a  time,  they  assume  that  they  must 
bring  about  the  big  and  final  result  in¬ 
stantly.  They  think  of  co-operation  in 
terms  of  the  ultimate  rather  than  in  terms 
of  a  modest  beginning  from  which  will 
come  a  steady  and  constant  growth. 

It  might  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
miners’  union,  which  is  getting  sure  re¬ 
sults,  was  not  born  full  grown ;  that  great 
insurance  companies  grew  from  nothing, 
and  even  that  our  government  is  an  evo¬ 
lution  from  a  weak  and  tottering  begin¬ 
ning.  None  of  these  thing  sprang  full- 
grown  from  the  brain  of  time,  but  came 
upon  earth  as  weaklings,  even  as  did 


everything  else  that  is  born  of  flesh  am 
blood. 

Co-operative  action  among  coal  mei 
need  not  be  expected  to  spring  from  on'| 
big  meeting  where  will  be  paid  in  a  tre 
mendous  amout  of  money.  If  it  amount 
to  anything  in  the  end,  it  must  have  ;; 
modest  beginning  among  a  few  patieni; 
men  with  the  courage  of  their  convictionsf 

To  such  a  cause  there  should  be  at  leas 
a  few  volunteers. 


The  Great  Change. 

On  Tuesday  this  nation  changed  presi 
dents.  That  in  itself  changed  nothing 
except  for  a  few  men — unless  we,  th( 
people,  also  changed.  The  nation  did  no ' 
change,  fundamentally,  from  a  Republic' 
an  government  to  a  Democratic  govern 
ment — from  a  protective-tariff  nation  to  i 
free-trade  nation — unless  we,  the  people 
also  changed.  We  had  an  example  of  thi'' 
recently.  Under  Roosevelt  we  had  a  mil¬ 
itant  man  leading  a  militant  populacel 
Taft  came,  a  heavy,  slow,  easy-going 
man,  trying  to  tone  down  our  exuber¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Taft  failed  because  the  peo-' 
pie  did  not  change  with  the  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Now  we  get  a  studious  man  to  head 
a  nation  which  is  not  studious,  but  which 
wants  to  act.  He  brings  a  low-tarifi 
policy  to  a  social  and  economic  system 
built  up  around  high-tariff  ideas.  He  is 
a  progressive,  but  not  of  the  thrashing 
type.  His  deliberate  progress  he  wants 
to  introduce  to  a  nation  keyed  to  precip¬ 
itate  revolution.  If  the  nation  is  accom¬ 
modating  and  doffs  its  Republican  Roose- 
veltian  garb  to  assume  the  quiet  Wilson 
cap  and  gown,  the  new  administration 
will  be  a  great  success.  If  not — the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  has  only  that 
power  with  which  we,  the  people,  clothe 
him. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we, 
the  people,  should  not  fall  into  any  er¬ 
rors  of  belief.  Particularly  is  this  true 
of  our  beliefs  concerning  the  influence  of 
the  new  administration  upon  business— 
until  we  know  whether  the  people  are 
going  to  follow  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  ad¬ 
visers.  Until  it  is  known  whether  he 
leads  a  responsive  host  into  new  fields 
or  fails  because  he  cannot  get  a  follow¬ 
ing,  it  is  wise  to  go  on  the  assumption 
that  the  great  mass  did  not  alter  its  be¬ 
liefs  over  night  merely  because  a  new 
man  is  drawing  the  president’s  salary. 

This  warning,  we  believe,  is  necessary, 
seeing  a  propensity  even  among  conserva¬ 
tive  banks  to  take  the  opposite  view.  As 
expressive  of  what  some  banks  believe 
— and  evidently  intend  to  act  upon — we 
quote  here  a  portion  of  a  bulletin  issued 
by  the  People’s  National  bank  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh ;  it  is  premature  to  say  the  least: 

“If  it  were  known  for  a  certainty 
that  next  Tuesday  the  presidents  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  of  the  Harriman  system,  and  of 
similar  great  concerns  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  would  simultaneously  retire  from 
their  positions,  together  with  their  boards 
of  directors  and  department  chiefs,  the 
fact  would  be  of  national  importance.  If 
this  grand  change  were  due  to  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
respective  companies,  that  action  would 
indicate  dissatisfaction  with  past  man¬ 
agement  and  results,  and  would  warrant 
expectation  of  a  different  policy  by  the 
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new  management,  the  fruits  of  which 
would  require  time  to  mature.  There 
would  be  grave  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  minority  stockholders  who  may 
not  have  been  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
old  management,  but  who  nevertheless 
appreciated  the  obstacles  which  intervene 
between  theory  and  practice;  between 
the  ideal  and  that  which  is  humanly  at¬ 
tainable.  At  the  same  time  there  would 
be  some  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  stockholders,  who  had  ordered 
the  change,  as  to  whether  it  would  work 
out  as  hoped  for.  The  whole  body  of 
stockholders,  therefore,  would  move  less 
confidently  than  under  the  old  and  tried 
regime,  awaiting  results. 

“A  change  of  wider  scope  and  possibly 
of  greater  importance  immediately  con¬ 
fronts  the  country.  Three  days  from  this 
date,  or  on  March  4,  the  control  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  greatest  political  unit  in 
the  world — the  Government  of  the  United 
States — will  pass  into  new  hands.  In 
some  respects  the  change  is  the  most 
complete  that  has  taken  place  in  a  half 
century,  and  it  occurs  at  a  time  when 
social  unrest  is  more  widespread  than 
ever  before.  The  name  of  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  great  Corporation  has  been 
known  for  nearly  four  months ;  but  the 
names  of  department  chiefs  are  not 
known,  and  the  Board  of  Directors— the 
Sixty-third  Congress — is  an  untried  quan¬ 
tity.” 


A  Co-Ordination  of  Forces 

When  retail  dealers  decide  to  use  me¬ 
chanical  appliances  to  handle  coal  more 
rapidly  and  more  economically,  they  must 
keep  in  mind  the  trite  old  saying  that 
the  movement  of  a  fleet  is  no  faster  than 
the  possibilities  of  the  slowest  ship.  In 
the  retail  coal  business  the  movement  of 
coal  is  no  faster  than  the  possible  speed 
of  the  lowest  unit  in  the  plant. 

Many  dealers  are  using  coal  pockets  be¬ 
cause  they  make  it  possible  more  rapidly 
to  unload  cars  and  to  load  their  wagons. 
Of  course,  this  saves  time  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  but  it  does  not  save  it  in  all.  For 
that  reason  the  value  of  the  pocket  is  less 
than  it  should  be. 

That  is,  if  a  wagon  is  loaded  quickly 
and  then  moves  slowly  from  the  yards  to 
destination,  and  if,  by  reason  of  that  fact, 
the  pocket  must  lie  idle  for  a  long  time, 
the  value  of  that  pocket  is  halved  or  re¬ 
duced  to  one-fourth,  one-eighth  or  even 
one-tenth  of  what  it  might  be.  For  that 
reason,  to  get  the  full  value  out  of  the 
pocket,  it  is  requisite  that  some  rapid 
means  of  transporting  the  coals  be  used. 

Other  retail  dealers  are  using  auto 
trucks  to  get  speed  on  the  streets.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  ability  of  the 
truck  to  save  time  in  transit.  However, 
the  truck  to  reach  its  greatest  value  must 
be  loaded  and  unloaded  rapidly.  It  must 
have  a  pocket  or  a  steam  shovel  to  load 
it  at  the  yard,  and  it  should  have  some 
quick  way  of  getting  the  coal  into  the 
consumers’  bin.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  rapidly  a  truck  may  negotiate  the 
street  distance,  it  is  not  a  big  success  if 
left  standing  for  long  at  either  end  of  the 
route.  To  make  a  truck  really  effective, 
therefore,  some  mechanical  means  of 
loading  it  should  also  be  provided. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  route,  however, 
a  stubborn  difficulty  is  encountered.  The 


retail  dealer-must  get  the  load  out  of  the 
wagon  quickly,  but,  generally,  conditions 
are  not  conducive  to  speed.  The  ideal 
situation  would  be  to  have  the  customers 
provide  an  underground  coal  bin  with  a 
wide  opening  so  the  dump  body  could 
drop  its  load  without  leaving  the  drive¬ 
way.  This  is  such  a  radical  departure 
from  ancient  methods  as  to  be  impracti¬ 
cal.  It  may  be  that  the  retail  dealer  or 
the  truck  maker  will  have  to  devise  some 
mechanical  appliance  by  which  coal  is 
taken  out  of  the  wagon  and  put  into  the 
ordinary  bin. 

As  all  this  suggests,  if  the  retail  dealer 
uses  one  form  of  mechanical  assistant 
to  get  speed  in  handling  coal,  he  really 
finds  that  to  make  his  success  sure  he 
must  use  several  mechanical  assistants,  or 
one  for  each  handling  coal. 


A  Pointed  Criticism. 

The  present  is  the  “flat  hopping”  sea¬ 
son  in  Chicago.  Those  whose  leases  ex¬ 
pire  in  May  are  now  seeking  new  quar¬ 
ters,  and  the  apartments  to  which  pref¬ 
erence  is  given  are  those  which  afford 
light  and  air — rare  commodities  in  apart¬ 
ment  houses.  One  apartment  was  adver¬ 
tised  for  rent  and  the  prospective  tenants, 
finding  it  so  desirable  in  every  essential, 
naturally  asked  the  present  tenant  why 
she  was  leaving.  Her  reply  brought  a 
criticism  which  coal  dealers  should  pon¬ 
der  over. 

“This  apartment  is  exactly  the  size  we 
want.  It  gets  light  from  three  sides  and 
the  sun  shines  in  at  some  windows  all 
day.  It  is  warm  in  winter  and  no  matter 
how  warm  the  weather  gets  in  summer, 
we  always  have  a  good  breeze.  But  there 
is  one  thing  I  literally  cannot  and  will 
not  endure  another  year.  The  opening 
through  which  the  coal  is  delivered  to  the 
basement  is  immediately  under  our  win¬ 
dow.  In  winter,  the  coal  wagon  comes 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  On  every  such 
occasion  the  driver  of  the  coal  wagon  has 
a  half-hour  fight  with  the  horses  and  de¬ 
livers  himself  of  such  a  stream  of  pro¬ 
fanity  that  I  cannot  listen  to  it  and  keep 
my  self-respect.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  realize  that  human  language  can  be  so 
vile.  I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with 
the  agent  of  the  building  and  with  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  coal  company.  The  latter  prac¬ 
tically  insulted  me  over  the  telephone.” 

There  is  a  point  in  this  criticism  which 
managers  of  retail  yards  might  well  take 
into  consideration.  We  realize  that  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  leaders  and  deacons  in  the 
church  do  not  customarily  hire  themselves 
out  as  coal  teamsters.  We  also  realize 
that  men  cannot  be  employed  to  do  the 
rough  work  of  coal  delivery  who  are  al¬ 
ways  refined  in  their  conversation.  We 
are  not,  either,  going  to  war  with  the  tra¬ 
dition  that  swearing  at  a  horse  is  the  only 
generally  accepted  way  of  making  him 
work.  At  the  same  time,  the  retail  deal¬ 
er,  when  he  issues  rules  of  instruction  to 
drivers,  might  impress  upon  them  the  fact 
that  are  constantly  talking  to  women  as 
well  as  to  the  horses.  They  owe  it  to 
their  employers  not  to  address  the  dumb 
horse  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them¬ 
selves  and  the  dealer  intolerable  to  the 
coal  users. 

Incidentally,  if  profanity  is  the  only 
weapon  that  will  make  a  horse  work,  it 
might  be  well  for  the  dealer  to  consider 


the  use  of  auto  trucks  which  are  not 
moved  by  profanity  but  by  the  explosion 
of  gasoline. 


The  Jobbers  Problem. 

When  a  young  man  sets  himself  up  as 
a  wholesale  merchant  in  coal,  the  advice 
gratuitously  bestowed  in  bulk  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  friendly  relations  with  his  banker — 
relations  that  will  permit  him  to  borrow 
much  money.  The  advice  is  good.  Still, 
it  is  a  permitted  question  what  the  job¬ 
ber  has  upon  which  to  borrow  money? 
He  has  no  plant  and  equipment  upon 
which  he  can  borrow  money.  He  has  no 
stock,  because  most  of  his  stock  he  never 
sees;  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  his 
stock  is  never  unloaded  from  the  car  in 
which  it  is  shipped.  Thus  he  lacks  two 
things  which  customarily  serve  as  assets 
upon  which  to  borrow  money. 

The  three  things  upon  which  a  banker 
will  loan  a  merchant  money  are:  Plant 
and  equipment;  stock  of  goods,  and  bills 
receivable.  Of  the  three,  the  one  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  coal  merchant  is  bills  re- 
ceiveable,  supported,  of  course,  by  his 
capital.  That  is,  he  can  borrow  money 
on  evidence  that  other  people  owe  him 
money. 

In  going  to  bank,  therefore,  the  jobber 
must  rely  almost  entirely  on  his  bills  re¬ 
ceivable  and  on  his  evidence  that  those 
bills  are  good.  The  question  is:  What 
constitutes  good  evidence  that  the  bills 
receivable  are  likely  to  be  paid? 

First,  the  man  who  owes  the  money 
must  recognize  the  obligation  and  promise 
to  pay  it.  When  coal  is  rejected  upon  so 
many  pretexts  and  for  such  insufficient 
cause,  no  jobber  has  any  right  to  expect 
to  borrow  money  on  his  bills  receivable 
until  all  question  about  the  buyer’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  that  coal  is  removed.  That 
is,  if  coal  is  bought  on  a  strong  market 
at  a  high  price,  the  merchant,  before  bor¬ 
rowing  money  on  that  account,  must  be 
sure  that  no  concession  has  to  be  made 
the  buyer  because  of  a  subsequent  de¬ 
cline  in  market  price. 

The  merchant,  in  passing  a  credit  on  to 
his  bank  should  submit  a  recent  report 
upon  that  buyer’s  financial  standing; 
that  is,  he  should  have  some  evidence  to 
show  why  he  extended  credit  and  why  he 
believes  the  bank,  indirectly,  should  also 
extend  credit  to  that  purchaser.  It  will 
not  do  for  the  merchant  to  say:  “I  have 
known  this  fellow  for  years  and  he  is  all 
right,”  or  to  say :  “Other  people  have 
sold  him  coal  on  credit  and  therefore  I 
did.”  He  may  do  both  of  these  things  on 
his  own  account  and  with  his  own  money, 
if  he  likes,  but  when  he  goes  to  the  bank 
and  there  risks  his  own  credit  by  endors¬ 
ing  that  of  another,  he  must  have  some¬ 
thing  stronger  than  heresay  evidence  or 
ready  assumption  of  the  creditor’s  relia¬ 
bility. 

As  this  pointedly  suggests,  if  a  jobber 
wants  to  finance  his  bills  receivable,  the 
one  thing  which  he  should  do  with  the 
utmost  care  is  to  scrutinize  credit  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  every  buyer  to  whom  credit  is  ex¬ 
tended.  Unless  he  has  convinced  himself 
that  the  risk  is  gilt-edged,  he  has  no  right 
to  ask  the  bank  to  extend  him  credit  on 
the  assumption  that  the  other  fellow  will 
pay.  That  is,  the  coal  merchant  jeopard¬ 
izes  his  own  credit  with  his  own  bank  if 
he  tries  to  finance  these  bills  receiveable 
when  there  is  a  question  about  them. 
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THE  BEACK  DIAMOND. 


News  Local  to  Chicago. 


Charles  F.  Zerber,  who  was  connected 
formerly  with  Spaulding  —  Jackson  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  is  now  connected  with  F.  G.  Hartwell 
Company  as  a  salesman. 

The  affairs  of  the  A.  F.  Cook  &  Co.,  Fisher 
huilding,  have  been  closed  up  by  the  ordinary 
legal  processes,  owing  to  the  action  of  a  credi¬ 
tor  who  has  been  holding  a  judgment  against 
the  firm  for  some  considerable  time. 

W.  S.  Taylor,  of  the  West  Virsfinia  Pocahon¬ 
tas  Coal  Sales  Company,  has  been  confined  to  his 
home  for  the  last  month  with  a  severe  attack 
of  pneumonia.  The  crisis,  however,  has  been 
I)assed  and  Mr.  Taylor  is  e.xpected  to  be  in  the 
Iiarness  again  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Charles  H.  Austin,  who  has  a  large  number 
of  friends  in  the  Illinois  and  Iowa  trade,  has  be¬ 
come  associated  with  the  Calvert  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  and  Charles  F.  Hagadora  for  eight 
years  with  the  Maynard  Coal  Company  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Indianapolis 
office  of  the  same  company. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  February  was  a 
short  month  and  in  addition  contained  four  Sun¬ 
days  and  two  holidays  and  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  mines  were  closed  down  two  days  for 
repairs,  two  mines  of  the  United  Coal  Mining 
Company  at  Christopher.  Ill.,  got  out,  sold  and 
distributed  86,000  tons.  That  is,  in  the  ordinary 
working  days  the  two  mines  averaged  4,300  tons 
or  at  the  rate  of  3,1.60  tons  per  day  for  each 
mine. 

Charles  B.  Ebbert,  connected  with  the  selling 
department  of  the  White  Oak  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  Detroit,  was  a  caller  upon  his 
old  friends  in  the  Chicago  coal  trade  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  this  week.  Not  having  any  more  de¬ 
mand  for  smokeless  coal  in  Detroit  than  he 
could  conveniently  take  care  of  Mr.  Ebbert  came 
over  to  Chicago  to  see  what  chance  there  was  of 
picking  up  a  little  extra  business  here.  The 
understanding  is  that  he  was  not  overly  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  outlook. 

Eastman-Barber  Company,  No.  1228  Peoples 
Gas  building,  are  the  successors  of  the  Chapman- 
Harher  Company  and  will  handle  both  Lehigh 
and  free  burning  anthracite.  C.  S.  Barber’s  long 
association  with  the  coke  business  will  naturally 
enable  the  firm  to  specialize  in  that  fuel,  both 
domestic  and  foundry.  C.  A.  Eastman  for  thirty 
years  has  studied  the  Chicago  market  and  under¬ 
stands  thoroughly  its  needs  in  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  bituminous  coals. 

The  following  self-explanatory  notice  has  been 
sent  to  the  members  of  the  Coal  Trade  Golf  As¬ 
sociation  ;  “The  annual  meeting  of  the  Coal 
Trade  Gold  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Automobile  Club  on  March  12,  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  directors  for  the  season 
of  1!)13.  Meeting  called  to  order  at  13:30.  Din¬ 
ner  will  be  served  a  la  Carte.  (Signed)  Coal 
Trade  Golf  Association,  C.  M.  Moderwell,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  B.  L.  Shepard,  secretary. 

W.  J.  Magee,  who  is  connected  with  the  Car¬ 
bon  Fuel  Company,  with  headquarters  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  was  a  caller  on  the  Oiicago  Coal  Trade 
on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  Mr.  Magee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  maintain¬ 
ing  order  in  the  strike  district  of  West  Virginia, 
and  if  that  can  be  accomplished  the  strike  will 
end  easily  as  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
operators  have  already  whipped  the  miners  who 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  recognize  when  they 
have  been  thrashed. 

The  C.  Reiss  Coal  Company,  of  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  has  taken  over  the  plant  and  business  of 
the  Western  Coal  &  Dock  Company.  The 
sale  was  made  effective  iMarch  1st.  The  yearly 
tonnage  handled  over  the  docks  of  the  Reiss 
Company  now  aggregate  several  millions. 
This  purchase  places  it  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  concerns  receiving  their  coal  by  way  of 
the  great  lakes.  The  office  of  the  Western 
Coal  &  Dock  in  the  Old  Colony  building  will 
be  maintained  for  a  short  time  to  close  up  the 
business. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  short  time  ago 
the  operators  of  the  Springfield  district  or  more 
particularly  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Spring- 
field  district  petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  divide  the  district  as  far  as  rail¬ 
road  rates  are  concerned  into  two,  giving  the 
northern  field  a  reduction  of  fifteen  cents  per 
ton  under  the  rates  obtained  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  field.  This  petition  has  been  under 
consideration  by  the  commission  for  some  time 
.'ind  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  a  convenient 
date  for  a  hearing,  but  without  success.  Prior 


to  this  time  almost  every  coal  producing  district 
of  Illinois  has  intervened  most  of  them  making 
objections  although  a  few  have  concurred  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  demand  that  the  differentials 
on  coal  in  Illinois  should  be  generally  over¬ 
hauled.  The  last  district  to  intervene  was  the 
third  vein  district  around  La  Salle,  III,  its  peti¬ 
tion  being  filed  one  day  this  week. 

Holly  Stover  has  bought  himself  a  new  auto¬ 
mobile  which  he  calls  a  roadster.  He  declares 
he  would  have  bought  a  touring  car,  but  re¬ 
sisted  for  fear  he  might  make  some  back-seat 
friend,  who  loved  him  for  his  money  rather  than 
his  intrinsic  worth.  The  story  of  how  Holly 
came  bv  the  roadster  is  going  around.  As  is 
known,  he  originally  came  from  West  Virginia, 
where,  like  every  other  true  West  Virginian,  he 
owned  a  mule.  This  mule,  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  increased  in  value  and  he  traded 
it  for  a  cow.  The  price  of  milk  and  butter  went 
up  and  the  cow,  increasing  in  value,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  trading  that  for  two  pigs,  these  pigs 
in  due  course  grew  to  manhood  and  he  turned 
both  of  them  into  bacon  at  prevailing  market 
prices  and  used  the  proceeds  to  buy  an  automo¬ 
bile  and  had  enough  left  over  to  finance  his 
supply  of  new  tires  and  gasoline  for  the 
first  year.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Stover  says  that  this 
car  was  purchased  for  commercial  and  not  pleas¬ 
ure  purposes.  The  only  thing  he  has  every  killed 
with  it  was  time,  for  which  he  had  no  particular 
use. 

A  meeting  of  the  Sunset  Club  was  held  Friday 
evening,  February  28,  at  the  Chicago  Automobile 
Club.  A  care  free  representation  of  west  side 
rail  dealers  checked  their  ])arcels  of  gloom  at  the 
door,  and  waded  into  a  bounteous  fish  dinner. 
Al.  Bunge  was  the  head  of  the  family  and  to¬ 
gether  with  Art.  Sivyer  and  Will  Rafferty  gave 
some  valuable  information  pertaining  to  the 
motor  truck  delivery  of  coal.  Homer  Jones  re¬ 
counted  his  experience  with  prickly  heat,  while  in 
West  Virginia,  on  a  mission  to  contract  coal. 
Jack  Keelin,  Henry  Range  and  Jim  Ferguson,  in 
a  three  cornered  discussion  on  hay  and  grain 
handling,  became  so  interested  that  Al.  Bunge 
was  almost  blinded  with  the  chaff  that  blew  in  his 
direction.  Stratton,  of  DeLos  Hull,  gave  a  short 
talk  on  Oak  Park  happenings.  Pete  Mueller  and 
C.  H.  Chase  were  doing  their  best  to  make  John 
Kausal,  the  new  member,  feel  like  a  regular 
Sunset  ray.  Charley  Drieske  played  a  few  in¬ 
strumental  selections  in  German  on  the  piano, 
much  to  the  edification  of  the  Irish  present.  The 
annual  election  was  the  next  order  of  business. 
Al.  Bunge  was  returned  to  chair  with  a  hearty 
indorsement.  Edward  R.  Foley  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary.  A  motion  was  introduced  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried  that  the  third  Monday  of  each 
month  be  adopted  as  the  regular  meeting  night 
of  the  club.  The  following  firms  were  repre¬ 
sented  :  Bunge  Bros.,  Coal  Supply  Company,  Ex¬ 
celsior  Coal  Company,  Wm.  D.  Dreiske  &  Co.. 
Eldridge  Coal  Company,  Eranklin  Coal  Company, 
Eureka  Coal  &  Dock  Company,  DeLos  Hull  & 
Co.,  Keelin  Bros.,  Mueller  Bros.,  Western  Fuel 
Company,  J.  H.  Ferguson  Fuel  Company,  Wag- 
gener  Coal  Company,  John  Range  &  Son,  John 
Kausal  Coal  Company. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


FTank  Jenkins,  president  of  the  Jenkins  Coal 
Companv,  went  to  Boston  Monday  night. 

Arnold  Gerstell,  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son, 
Philadelphia,  was  in  New  York  on  Monday. 

J.  D.  Huddell,  New  York  manager  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  spent  Tuesday  in 
Boston. 

E.  W.  Larrabee,  a  well  known  coal  man  of 
Bath,  Maine,  was  elected  mayor  of  that  city 
on  Monday. 

j[.  M.  Orr,  of  the  Orr  Coal  iMining  Company, 
W  ilsonburg,  W.  Va.,  is  in  New  York  this  week 
contracting  for  his  output. 

Frank  H.  Colby,  with  F.  vvfi  Foedisch  &  Co., 
stopped  in  New  York  Monday  enroute  to  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  England  points. 

The  Massachusetts  Senate  killed  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  w'as  passed  by  the  Legislature,  call¬ 
ing  for  the  Government  ownership  of  coal 
mines. 

German  coal  conditions  are  the  most  active 
ever  known,  but  are  reported  to  have  been 
stimulated  for  several  weeks  by  an  approach¬ 
ing  advance  in  prices  on  April  1st. 

iMajor  Phil.  A.  Shaffer,  prominent  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  mining  man  and  chief  engineer  for  the 


Jenkins  Coal  Company,  at  Berlin,  Pa.,  visited 
the  general  offices  of  the  company  in  New  York 
Monday. 

Daniel  Anthony  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes- 
Barre  Coal  Company,  and  Edward  Breevort 
of  F.  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  attended  the  retail  deal¬ 
ers  convention  in  Boston  this  week  and  kept 
143  Liberty  in  the  public  eye. 

Joseph  FI.  Davidson,  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  has  gone 
to  Boston  this  week  to  attend  the  convention 
of  New  England  dealers  there  in  the  interest 
of  his  company’s  anthracite  trade  with  them. 

W.  J.  Jegen,  recently  with  Pilling  &  Crane, 
in  their  New  York  territory,  has  gone  with  the 
Debevoise-Anderson  Company,  at  No.  95  Lib¬ 
erty  street,  to  assist  this  company  in  its  efforts 
to  further  its  present  large  tonnage  of-  anthra¬ 
cite  and  bituminous  coals. 

Japanese  shipping  men.  enroute  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  have  stated  in  Honolulu  that  the  company 
which  they  represent  will  have  six  new  vessels 
ready  to  operate  a  freight  line  between  New 
Fork  and  Japan  through  the  Panama  Canal  as 
soon  as  that  waterway  is  opened. 

Harry  A.  Ereeman,  for  a  number  of  years 
with  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company, 
and  lately  with  Chas.  1).  Norton  &  Co.,  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  hard  coal  business  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  representing  several  individual  opera¬ 
tors,  at  No.  1  Broadway,  in  Room  228. 

Pattison  &  Bowns  have  secured  additional 
space  in  No.  1  Broadway  and  are  making  im¬ 
provements  along  up-to-date  lines  so  that  call¬ 
ers  may  enter  a  reception  room,  which  was 
formerly  part  of  the  hall,  and  are  ushered  into 
the  various  departments  on  either  side. 

The  January  tonnage  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie 
totaled  6,512,969  tons,  of  which  1,014,259  was 
anthracite,  4,210,196  was  bituminous  and  1,288,- 
514  coke.  Only  anthracite  showed  a  falling 
off  and  the  whole  showed  a  gain  of  950,138 
tons. 

Joseph  H.  Colyer,  a  retail  dealer  of  No  11 
F'ront  street,  Brooklyn,  died  at  his  home.  No  680 
St.  Marks  avenue,  Brooklyn,  on  Monday  night 
of  pneumonia.  He  was  formerly  a  president 
of  the  Mechanics  and  Traders  Exchange.  He 
was  sixty-three  years  of  age,  and  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  By-Products 
Coke  Corporation  held  at  the  offices  of  the 
Solvay  Process  Company,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
the  following  directors  were  elected:  R.  G. 
Hazard,  F.  R.  Hazard,  W.  B.  Cogswell,  J. 
Margan  Wing,  O.  T.  Boynton,  Henry  Martin, 
H.  H.  S.  Handy,  W.  L.  Brown,  E.  L.  Pierce 
and  E.  C.  Witherby.  The  directors  will  meet 
later  for  the  election  of  officers. 

A  new  briquetting  company  was  formed  un¬ 
der  New  Jersey  laws  this  week  to  be  called  the 
Federal  Fuel  Company,  which  will  have  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $100, 000,  and  present  offices  are  given 
as  No.  15  Exchange  place,  Jersey  City.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  Dennis  K.  Keller,  Virgil  FI. 
Hewes,  and  Ellsworth  B.  Zwoyer,  the  last  two 
being  well  known  in  connection  with  briquet¬ 
ting  affairs  and  considered  among  the  more 
experienced  and  successful  in  briquetting  mat¬ 
ters. 

In  the  government's  hearing  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  North  American  Conference  lines 
running  between  New  York  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  it  was  brought  out  recently  in  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  an  agent  of  one  of  the  lines  that  the 
ships  often  refuse  to  carry  large  quantities  of 
freight  so  they  can  fill  their  holds  with  coal 
when  going  to  South  American  ports  where 
high  prices  for  coal  prevail.  It  other  cases, 
vessels  calling  at  West  Indian  ports  sail  with 
partly  empty  holds  so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  markets  for  coal  there. 

Daniel  W.  Dinneen,  secretary  of  the  Brook- 
Ivn  Coal  Exchange,  with  headquarters  at  No  354 
Livingston  street,  died  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin, 
New  York,  on  Sunday  of  heart  disease.  Mr. 
Dinneen  had  been  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn 
Coal  Exchange  for  many  years.  He  was  very 
active  in  association  work,  and  was  always 
held  in  very  high  esteem  by  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  He  lived  at  Brentwood, 
Long  Island.  Being  in  New  York  late  Satur¬ 
day  night,  he  missed  his  last  train  home,  and 
telephoned  his  wife  that  he  would  spend  the 
night  at  the  McAlpin.  His  body  was  found 
the  next  morning  hy  one  of  the  hotel  em¬ 
ployes.  Physicians  pronounced  his  death  due 
to  heart  failure. 
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Small  Activities  in  Many  Markets. 


Promotions  and  Changes. 

J.  A.  Jefferis  has  been  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Willianisville  Coal  Company,  head¬ 
quarters  Springfield,  Ill.,  effective  March  1st. 
Ed.  Ready,  former  general  manager,  has  resigned. 
.Mr.  Jefferis  was  formerly  general  sales  manager 
for  the  same  company,  having  been  with  them 
for  a  little  over  a  year. 

It  was  announced  at  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation 
this  week  that  the  officials  had  accepted  the 
resignations  of  N.  W.  Campbell,  Philadelphia 
sales  agent;  C.  H.  Peacock  and  .S.  L.  B.  Kinzer, 
assistant  sales  agents. 

E.  S.  Lawrence,  of  the  New  York  office, 
has  been  appointed  sales  agent  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  territory,  and  will  be  assisted  by  N.  C. 
.\shcom,  G.  A.  Brown,  H.  G.  Mettlach  and 
William  J.  Ryan,  all  of  whom  have  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  company  for  many  years  and 
are  familiar  with  its  trade  in  this  territory. 

The  former  sales  agent  and  his  associates 
will  form  a  new  selling  company  for  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  expect  shortly  to  definitely  an¬ 
nounce  their  plans  and  arrangements  for  high 
grade  fuels,  which  they  will  handle  exclusively. 
All  three  men  are  well  known  in  this  vicinity, 
and  have  built  up  a  strong  trade  for  their  com¬ 
pany,  which  will  be  a  measure  of  their  success 
in  the  new  venture. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation 
has  received  the  following  letter  which  has  a 
humorous  touch  and  may  interest  someone  in 
the  coal  trade  who  may  have  the  necessary 
addresses  by  applying  to  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  that  company:  “Yours  of  the 
18th  inst.  received.  My  father  expected  to 
settle  the  bill  that  he  owes  you  before  this 
time,  but  the  parties  who  were  going  to  buy 
two  of  his  houses  have  been  slow  in  getting 
the  money.  Anyway,  they  will  have  it  this 
next  week  and  with  some  of  this  money  he 
will  settle  with  you.  As  I  said  in  my  last 
letter  that  my  father  was  able  now  to  look 
after  his  business,  and  I  am  tired  writing  let¬ 
ters  about  coal,  but  if  you  have  a  widower  in 
young  company  who  would  like  to  correspond 
with  a  young  widow,  just  tell  him  to  answer.” 


Pennsylvania  Bituminous  Notes. 

Blair-Cambria  Coal  Company  is  a  new  Penn¬ 
sylvania  bituminous  company,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Philadelphia,  and  an  initial  capital  of 
?5,000. 

By-product  coke  producers  are  taking  inter¬ 
est  in  a  substitute  for  gasoline  called  benzol, 
which  has  been  developed  as  an  important 
product  in  England  coke  circles. 

Operators  Coal  Company,  of  Johnstown,  Pa., 
lias  new  leases  in  Indiana  county,  which  will 
be  opened  in  the  spring,  greatly  increasing 
the  tonnage  of  this  growing  company. 

The  Quemahoning  Coal  Company,  operating 
seven  mines  at  Ralphton,  Pa.,  will  shortly  add 
three  new  openings,  and  other  developments 
will  follow  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  company’s 
tonnage  up  to  1,000,000  tons  this  year. 

Provident  Coke  &  Mining  Company,  at  Kel¬ 
ley  Station,  in  the  Allegheny  valley,  which 
has  been  inactive  for  months,  is  now  resuming 
operations  on  their  3,250  acre  tract,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  attain  a  daily  tonnage  of  2,000  tons 
within  the  year.  Present  output  is  about  500 
tons  a  day,  and  operations  are  in  charge  of  a 
newly  selected  superintendent,  Carl  S.  Keck. 
General  offices  are  in  Connellsville,  Pa.,  in 
■  harge  of  Arthur  R.  Miller  and  I'rancis  M. 
Ritchey,  jr.,  managing  directors.  Mines  are 
being  equipped  with  electricity. 


Chicago  Locals. 

The  .Shoal  Creek  Coal  Company,  with  its 
nine  at  Panama,  Montgomery  county.  Ill., 
proke  all  previous  records  for  tonnage  from 
hat  mine  on  Friday,  February  28,  when 
1,036  tons  were  hoisted.  These  people  have 
I  large  crusher  which  they  are  installing  and 
:xpect  to  crush  a  considerable  tonnage  which 
hey  will^  wash,  to  take  care  of  the  large 
!ind  growing  demand  for  their  washed  coal. 
__The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Chicago 
-oal  Dealers  Association  will  take  place  at  the 


regular  meeting  next  Tuesday  afternon.  This  is 
always  the  general  meeting  of  the  year  as  far 
as  attendance  is  concerned  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  number  of  coal  men  attending  will  be  un¬ 
usually  large  as  several  matters  of  interest  and 
imnortance  are  coming  up.  While,  according  to 
the  by-laws  three  men  are  nominated  for  each 
position  the  understanding  is  that  there  will  be 
no  sharp  contest  for  the  position  of  president.  In 
the  first  place,  William  D.  Elmstrom  has  been 
such  a  splendid  presiding  officer  and  has  worked 
so  patiently  for  the  best  interests  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  that  there  is  no  disposition  to  try  any 
experiment  by  electing  another  candidate.  A 
secondary  consideration  is  that  Mr.  Elmstrom  has 
set  such  a  pace  in  the  presidential  chair  that  men 
not  naturally  inclined  to  work  are  not  anxious 
to  fill  the  position  which  he  has  occupied  with 
such  distinction.  There  is  a  little  contest  for 
vice-president,  and  a  contest  with  some  humor  in 
it  for  the  position  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Charley  Dreiske  and  Denny  Gibson,  who  are  can¬ 
didates  receiving  one  vote  at  the  primaries,  have 
come  out  with  the  slogans  that  they  want  to 
take  on  a  little  more  weight.  They  sav  it  is 
not  natural  for  Al.  Bunge  to  be  so'  heavy  and 
tlpt  it  was  the  honor  of  the  office  which  has  made 
his  health  so  robust.  They  declare  themselves 
in  the  contest  for  the  physical  benefit  rather  than 
because  they  want  to  do  the  work.  Also  there 
is  some  good-natured  rivalry  for  positions  as  di¬ 
rector  in  the  various  districts  and  this  will  add 
good  nature  and  interest  to  the  meeting  on  Tues¬ 
day.  For  these  various  reasons  it  is  expected 
that  the  attendance  will  be  large. 


Southern  Developments. 

M'^ashington  Coal  &  Coke  Coippany  has  pur¬ 
chased  206  acres  of  coal  land  in  Fayette 
county  for  $412,000. 

Elitchman  Coal  Company,  near  Mounds- 
ville,  W.  Va.,  is  rebuilding  its  Glendale  tipple 
and  sinking  another  new  shaft  on  its  propertv. 

Monongahela  Valley  Engineering  Company, 
of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  has  been  organized 
by  combining  the  civil  and  mining  engineering 
practices  of  R.  D.  Hennen  and  G.  B.  Hartley, 
well  known  in  the  southern  fields. 

Organizers  are  arriving  in  the  Paint  Creek 
and  Cabin  Creek  regions  to  organize  the  min¬ 
ers  for  the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  miners 
of  other  fields  having  started  a  movement  to 
raise  large  sums  for  the  purpose. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided 
that  the  rate  from  the  Pocahontas  fields  to 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  of  $2.10,  was  reason¬ 
able,  but  the  rate  of  $2  to  Martinsville,  Va., 
was  excessive,  ordering  a  rate  of  $1.80. 

F.  R.  W adleigh,  consulting  and  fuel  engi¬ 
neer,  has  opened  offices  in  the  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  building,  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he  will 
continue  his  business  in  connection  with  the 
preparation,  purchase  and  use  of  coal. 

^  Stonega  Coal  &  Coke  Company  of  Big  Stone 
Gap,  Va.,  has  placed  orders  for  sixteen  electric 
mine  locomotives  and  525  mine  cars,  the 
same  being  part  of  a  movement  to  increase  the 
tonnage  of  the  Imboden  mines  fifty  per  cent. 

Kistler-Schuler  Coal  Company,  of  Mann, 
W.  Va.,  has  been  incorporated  by  J.  F.  Kistler. 
E.  J.  Schuler  and  Grace  Kistler  of  Mann,  and 
J.  E'.  Schuler  and  S.  A.  Schuler  of  Sharpsburg, 
O.,  with  $50,000  capital  to  develop  coal  prop¬ 
erty  in  Logan  county. 

Four  States  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Anna- 
belle,  W.  Va.,  has  increased  its  preferred  stock 
from  $1,500,000  to  $2,500,000,  of  which  $2'50,- 
000  is  for  additional  working  capital,  and  the 
object  is  to  increase  the  out])ut  from  2,000,000 
to  3,000,000  tons  a  year. 

Joseph  II.  Hoadley  of  New  York,  who 
holds  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Alabama 
Consolidated  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  denies 
the  rumor  that  the  company  will  be  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  states  that  he  will  insist  upon  the 
liquidation  of  the  company. 

Wolf  Harbor  Coal  Company  will  develop 
coal  lands  in  Lee  county,  Va.,  on  the  Virginia 
Si  Southwestern  railroad’s  branch  to  St. 
Charles.  There  are  five  hundred  acres  in  the 
tract  which  is  underlaid  with  five  seams.  Gen¬ 
eral  offices  will  be  in  Appalachia. 

W.  S.  Lovell,  H.  .A.  Turner  and  P.  G.  Ault 
have  been  appointed  appraisers  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  &  Iron 


Company  to  report  to  the  federal  judge  on 
March  15,  when  an  order  will  be  issued  for  the 
sale  unless  reasonable  objection  is  shown. 


Anthracite  News  Notes. 

The  Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Company  has  a 
.squad  of  men  probing  for  coal  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  No.  3  school  house  at  Hazelton. 

At  Kaska  twenty-one  rockmen  went  out  on 
a  strike  from  the  Alliance  Coal  colliery  for 
higher  wages.  Consequently  the  work  on 
sinking  the  shaft  is  held  up. 

Many  new  collieries  are  to  be  opened  up  by 
the  Reading  Coal  Company  during  the  year, 
which  will  greatly  add  to  its  output.  Shafts 
will  be  sunk  in  virgin  territory. 

T.  Ellsworth  Davies,  who  was  instrumental 
in  having  the  coal  assessment  in  Harrisburg 
boosted  to  $105  an  acre,  made  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  coal  in  Dauphin  county;  he  re¬ 
ported  that  coal  formerly  valued  at  $80,000 
was  worth  $8,000,000. 

In  Pottsville  a  number  of  collieries  are  ex¬ 
periencing  a  shortage  of  cars  and  consequently 
the  tonnage  is  being  decreased.  Notices  were 
posted  at  the  Shenandoah  colliery  and  the 
West  Shenandoah  colliery  that  the  operators 
would  only  work  seven  hours  a  day  until  fur¬ 
ther  notice. 

The  300  employes  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  at  its  Capouse  colliery,  will  return  to 
work  Monday,  upon  the  promise  of  the  com¬ 
pany  officials  to  take  up  their  grievances  and 
have  them  adjusted.  The  strikers  say  that 
they  have  been  getting  about  $16  for  two 
weeks’  work. 

Officials  of  Burnside  colliery,  one  of  the 
properties  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal 
&  Iron  Company,  boast  a  building  of  solid 
concrete  and  cement  and  not  a  nail  was  used 
in  its  construction.  The  building  was  erected 
as  a  sub-station  for  the  electric  power  and 
lighting  plant  at  Bear  Valley. 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Tax  Revision  Commission  providing  for  a 
tax  on  coal  was  introduced  last  week  in  the 
house  bv  C.  J.  Roney,  chairman  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee.  The  tax  as  fixed  in  the  bill 
and  as  before  stated  amounts  to  five  cents  per 
ton  on  all  anthracite  coal  mined. 

Reese  H.  Harris,  of  Scranton,  has  filed  a  pe¬ 
tition  in  court  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Blake¬ 
ly  Coal  Company.  The  concern  was  put  out  of 
business  through  an  equity  suit  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  &  Hudson  Coal  Company.  The  com¬ 
plaint  was  that  the  Blakely  Company  was  cav¬ 
ing  in  some  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Coal 
Company’s  veins  in  the  same  tract. 

The  Reliance  colliery  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  located 
near  Mt.  Carmel,  is  to  be  electrically  illumi¬ 
nated  in  the  near  future.  The  company  is  at 
present  sinking  an  eighteen  inch  bore  hole, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaver- 
dale.  Through  this  hole  wires  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  underground  workings. 

The  appeal  of  the  Zerbe  township  authori¬ 
ties  from  the  reduction  of  the  tax  assessments 
of  coal  lands  in  that  township  was  dismissed 
by  Judge  Frederick  Moser.  The  lands  owned 
by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Company  and  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Company  were  originally  assessed  at  $1,600,- 
000,  but  the  commissioners  lowered  the  total 
to  $500,000. 

Three  miners  were  finally  rescued  one  day 
last  week  from  the  Draper  mine,  Mahanoy 
City,  Pa.,  where  they  had  been  imprisoned  for 
three  days  and  three  nights.  The  waters  of 
Mahanoy  creek  caused  a  landslide  which  en¬ 
tombed  the  miners  while  at  work.  The  danger 
was  increased  by  the  realization  that  the 
waters  of  the  creek  might  break  through  at 
any  moment;  when  the  men  were  found  they 
were  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company, 
for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  December  31,  1912, 
shows  a  net  income  equal  to  but  8.6  per  cent 
on  its  $20,557,950  outstanding  capital  stock. 
This  compares  with  10  per  cent  earned  in 
1911  and  9.3  per  cent  in  1910.  By  reason  of 
strikes,  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany  suffered  even  more  than  other  anthra¬ 
cite  producers.  Nineteen  days  were  lost  in 
September  in  addition  to  the  month  of  May 
and  part  of  April  as  in  other  companies,  owing 
to  some  trouble  among  the  men  over  the 
question  of  union  membership. 
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General  Review. 

Interest  Centers  in  the  Contract  Season, 
but  with  Some  Spot  Business 
Being  Done. 

The  national  coal  market  for  the  week  is  in 
about  this  position :  The  retail  dealers,  comput¬ 
ing  their  stocks  on  one  side  and  the  likelihood 
of  an  early  spring  on  the  other,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  they  will  not  need  any  more  coal 
to  carry  them  through.  This  stops  the  spot  buy¬ 
ing  of  domestic  coal.  The  operators,  with  their 
mines  down  to  almost  a  midsummer  level  of  pro¬ 
duction,  are  not  speculating  on  any  cold  weather 
yet  to  come,  but  are  concentrating  their  atten¬ 
tion  upon  contracts.  Since  the  domestic  busi¬ 
ness  is  subtracted  from  their  total  tonnage,  no 
one  is  willing  to  suffer  a  contraction  of  his  out¬ 
put.  For  this  reason,  the  vigor  with  which  con¬ 
tracts  are  being  sought  has  a  tendency  to  soften 
prices. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  coal  trade  have  taken  the  most 
hopeless  view  of  the  entire  coal  situation.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  there  will  be  practically 
no  buying  of  coal  by  the  retail  dealers.  In  fact, 
the  dealers  have  become  so  convinced  of  an  early 
spring  and  warm  weather,  some  of  them  are  al¬ 
ready  bemoaning  their  necessity  to  carry  over 
heavy  stocks  of  unsold  coal  into  the  summer. 
Some  operators  have  taken  this  as  such  a  matter 
of  course  that  they  are  making  the  prophesy  that 
this  will  retard  the  sale  of  coal  for  next  season’s 
delivery.  It  benefits  the  current  market  to  have 
all  believe  that  way,  even  though  it  is  not  strictly 
true,  or,  for  that  matter,  true  at  all. 

Several  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  rather 
than  holding  over  any  large  stocks  of  unsold  coal, 
the  dealers  will  be  heavy  buyers  before  the  spring 
is  at  an  end.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  dealers 
who  had  declared  they  were  stocked  up  for  this 
year  have  been  buying  coal  freely  within  the  last 
week.  Indications  from  the  country  are  that 
other  purchases  will  be  necessary  before  long. 
Knowing  the  propensity  of  the  dealers  to  take 
fright  easily  at  a  small  pile  of  unsold  coal,  it 
may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  retailers  have  erred  on  the  side  of  pessimism. 

Also,  it  is  known  that  in  the  northwest  and  all 
through  the  east,  the  stocks  of  coal  are  inor¬ 
dinately  small.  The  amount  carried  over  this 
year  wilt  be  the  smallest,  in  all  probability,  in 
history,  on  the  average.  Any  protracted  period 
of  cold  weather  this  spring  would  completely 
clean  up  stocks  almost  everywhere. 

This  has  a  big  influence  upon  the  contract  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  true  that  the  operators  are  taking  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  situation.  They  say  that  the^'- 
have  April  in  which  to  produce  coal,  whereas, 
last  year  all  mines  were  closed  down  in  that 
month.  They  figure  upon  the  possible  produc¬ 
tion  during  that  month  as  being  so  much  more 
of  a  burden  upon  the  market,  softening  prices. 
On  the  contrary,  there  will  have  to  be  in  storage, 
by  the  end  of  March,  enough  coal  to  last  a  month 
anyway,  to  make  allowance  for  the  mine  suspen¬ 
sion  which  comes  about  that  time. 

To  take  care  of  next  year’s  strike  demand  and 
to  make  up  something  of  the  storage  piles  which 
have  been  allowed  to  run  dangerously  low  should 
give  a  good  business  through  the  summer.  To 
be  sure,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  summer 
market  is  going  to  take  as  much  coal  as  is  taken 
in  winter.  If  the  operators  will  figure  upon  that 
instead  of  each  one  figuring  upon  running  full 
time  while  his  neighbor  closes  down,  there  need 
be  no  serious  decline  in  the  prices  accepted  on 
contract  from  the  basis  which  recently  has  pre¬ 
vailed. 

The  operators  have  also  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  a  bigger  foreign  demand  will  have  to 
be  supplied  this  year.  While  that  will  come  mainly 
from  the  east,  it  will  relieve  the  western  market. 
Also,  industrial  expansion,  which  is  progressing 
steadily,  will  demand  more  coal  than  is  now  be¬ 
ing  used.  The  prospects,  on  these  two  accounts, 
are  for  a  summer  business  above  the  average. 


Chicago  Market. 

Buying  Is  Light,  but  Storage  Piles  of 
Coal  Have  Been  Materially 
Reduced. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  March  6th. 

While  the  consumption  of  domestic  coal  has 
not  materially  increased  the  demand  at  whole¬ 
sale  of  that  coal  has  improved  slightly  within 
the  last  week,  this  being  due  solely  to  the  fact 
that  shipments  have  been  curtailed  figuratively, 
and  retail  dealers  not  being  overstocked  with 
fresh  supplies,  have  worked  off  the  storage  piles 
so  they  are  in  position  now  to  buy  a  little  more. 
The  market  is  in  no  position  to  absorb  any  heavy 
increase  in  shipments,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  with  a  continuation  of  restricted 
output  prices  will  get  back  to  a  fair  level  and 
will  remain  there  so  long  as  production  is  kept 
down. 

The  technical  position  of  the  steam  market  has 
also  been  somewhat  improved  within  the  week. 
A  great  deal  of  egg  and  nut  coal  had  accumu¬ 
lated  on  the  market  and  had  to  be  moved  either 
to  the  domestic  trade  or  to  the  steam  trade.  The 
former  afforded  no  market  and  consequently  this 
coal  was  moved  by  substituting  it  for  steam  lump 
or  mine-run  or  even  for  screenings,  but  that  sur¬ 
plus  of  coal  has  now  been  cleaned  uo  and  the 
market  being  asked  to  absorb  only  the  steam 
sizes  has  begun  to  do  so  at  res'ular  prices. 

While  what  has  been  said  about  the  domestic 
market  is  true  in  Chicago,  it  is  not  equally^  true 
in  the  country  district.  That  is,  the  Chicago 
dealers  have  not  been  buying  any  coal  for  the 
last  two  weeks ;  a  great  many  of  them  believe 
they  have  enough  western  domestic  coal  to  last 
them  through  for  this  season.  Thus,  they  shut 
off  orders  completely  and  the  western  mines  not 
having  that  trade  to  rely  upon  did  not  produce 
the  coal  or  did  not  ship  it  into  this  market  in 
such  large  volumes.  As  a  consequence  the  retail 
dealers  in  Chicago  had  a  period  of_  about  two 
weeks  when  fresh  supplies  were  withheld  and 
when  there  was  a  steady  but  small  movement 
output  from  the  yards.  As  a  consequence  a  great 
many  of  them  made  bigeer  holes  in  their  storage 
piles  than  they  imagined  would  be  possible,  some 
of  them  are  finding  themselves  compelled  to  re¬ 
plenish  with  a  little  new  coal  from  time  to  time 
to  take  care  of  the  late  spring  demand.  However, 
they  are  all  buying  with  extreme  conservatism, 
not  knowing,  of  course,  whether  the  warm 
weather  is  going  to  come  early  or  will  be  de¬ 
layed.  For  that  reason  this  is  no  market  upon 
which  to  speculate  by  the  shipment  of  uncon¬ 
signed  coal  into  the  territory. 

In  the  country  the  retail  dealers  have  been 
buying  a  little  more  steadily  than  in  Chicago  and 
have  not  had  the  constant  drain  upon  their  stor¬ 
age  piles,  as  the  result  of  which  they  are  not  in 
the  market  for  very  much  coal.  In  fact  the 
withdrawal  of  the  surplus  from  the  country  dis¬ 
trict  and  its  movement  to  Chicago,  with  produc¬ 
tion  down  to  the  point  where  it  now  is,  would 
not  relieve  the  country  district  entirely,  but 
would  very  quickly  glut  the  Chicago  trade  and 
reduce  prices  to  even  a  lower  level. 

Speaking  of  the  western  territory  as  a  whole, 
concerns  which  have  been  quoting  only  one  price 
have  this  week  announced  a  spread  of  prices,  giv¬ 
ing  their  salesmen  a  chance  to  cut  under  the  cir¬ 
cular  price  by  ten  cents  a  ton.  Naturally  most 
of  the  orders  which  had  been  coming  in  subse¬ 
quently  have  been  at  the  lowest  price  and  this 
means  that  the  market  is  being  shaded. 

Franklin  county  coal  has  about  held  its  own 
for  the  last  week.  The  larger  operations  of  the 
better  known  coals  are  holding  for  $1.40  to  $1..50. 
What  may  be  called  the  concerns  of  second  size 
are  fixing  a  minimum  price  of  $1.25  and  are 
quoting  all  the  way  from  that  to  $1.40.  Some 
little  of  good  coal  and  very  much  of  bad  coal 
is  being  sold  on  this  market  at  prices  consid¬ 
erably  under  $1.25,  but  most  of  these  sales  are 
being  made  to  jobbers  to  save  the  producers  the 
trouble  of  hunting  out  a  buyer  for  themselves. 

Carterville  coal  ranges  all  the  wav  from  $1.25 
to  $1.50,  the  price  varying  considerably  with  the 
quality  and  preparation  of  the  coal  and  with  the 
vigor  of  the  selling  organization.  There’s  one 
thing  about  Carterville  coal  that  may  be  said, 
namely;  There  is  not  so  much  of  the  steam  eo'g 
on  the  market  as  last  week  and  instead  of  the 
low  price  of  eighty-five  to  ninety  cents  the  lowest 
we  have  heard  has  been  from  one  dollar  up¬ 
ward. 

Because  Springfield  coal  has  been  kept  off  the 
Chicago  market  so  vigorously  the  price  in  Chi¬ 
cago  proper  has  firmed  up  considerably  and  is 


now  being  quoted  all  the  way  from  $1,25  to  $1,40, 
with  a  few  sales  under  $1.25  and  a  few  over 
$1.40. 

Indiana  coals  are  not  offered  in  such  abundance 
on  the  Chicago  trade  for  two  reasons :  The  most 
important  is  that  the  home  market,  after  having 
been  congested,  has  been  relieved  and  is  now  ab¬ 
sorbing  a  little  more  coal,  although,  of  course, 
not  enough  to  advance  prices.  The  secondary 
reason  is  that  the  operating  companies  had  de¬ 
cided  to  shut  down  their  mines  rather  than  sell 
their  coal  at  a  loss  and  thus  the  output  has  been 
limited  to  about  summer  level. 

The  eastern  coal  situation  is  in  pretty  fair 
shape,  smokeless  operators  have  decided  not  to 
try  to  make  their  contracts  begin  and  end  with 
the  calendar  year,  but  their  recessions  from  that 
point  has  not  meant  also  a  recession  from  the 
recent  circular  prices  which  they  have  named. 
They  are  now  apppling  mildly  for  contracts  on 
the  new  price  basis,  and  while  contracting  has 
not  been  heavy  some  few  small  lots  here  and 
there  have  been  covered.  Spot  prices  are  holding 
at  about  the  old  circular,  some  mine-run  changing 
hands  at  $1.25.  The  price  on  e??  and  lump  is 
holding^  nominal  as  no  business  has  been  done. 

Hocking  Valley  coal  has  been  kept  off  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  so  vigorously  that  at  certain  times 
the  supply  has  not  been  equal  to  the  demand. 
All  the  coal  which  was  shipped  in  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  circular  price,  but,  of  course,  there 
has  not  been  enough  of  demand  to  advance 
prices.  At  times  there  was  not  enough  coal  really 
to  go  around  coming  from  the  big  producers  and 
this  permitted  the  off-grade  coal  from  other  fields 
to  be  cleaned  up. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  just  a  trifle  more  brisk 
than  it  was  last  week,  the  retail  dealers  having 
sold  some  coal  steadily  largely  because  of  the 
high  winds  which  have  prevailed,  and  have  found 
it  necessary  to  replenish  their  stock  from  time 
to  time,  whereas,  they  had  supposed  they  were 
through  buying  for  this  year.  This  has  made 
a  slightly  better  demand  for  all  prices,  but  the 
markets  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  such  position  as 
to  absorb  any  increased  shipments. 

There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  coke  and  it  has  been  just  about 
strong  enough  to  check  the  downward  tendency 
of  prices  so  that  the  market  is  really  just  about 
steady  at  last  week’s  figure. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  on  shipments  direct  from  the  mines  are 
as  follows: 


Franklin  County — 

Chicago 

Mines 

Lump  . 

.$2.45@2.55 

$1.40@1.50 

Egg  . 

1.40@1.50 

Mine-run  . 

.  2.20@2.30 

1.15@1.25 

Screenings  . 

.  1.90@1.96 

.86®  .90 

No.  1  nut  . 

1.40®1.50 

No.  2  nut  . 

.  2.30@2.40 

1.25@1.35 

No.  3  nut  . 

.  2.20@2.30 

1.16@1.35 

Harrisburg — 

Domestic  lump  and  egg . 

2.65 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

2.45 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

2.20 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

.  1.90@1.95 

.85®  .90 

No.  1  nut . 

2.55 

1.50 

No.  2  nut  . 

.  2.30@2.40 

1.25®1.35 

No.  3  nut  . 

.  2.20@2.30 

1.15@1.25 

Carterville — 

Lump  . 

.  2.30®2.66 

1.26®1.50 

Egg  . 

.  2.30@2.55 

1.25@1.50 

No.  1  washed . 

2.55 

1.50 

No.  2  washed . 

2.36 

1.30 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  . 

.  2.07@2.22 

1.25®1.40 

Steam  lump  . 

.  1.92®1.97 

1.10®1.15 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.87@1.92 

1.06®1.10 

Screenings  . 

.  1.57@1.62 

.75®  .80 

Greene  County — 

6-inch  lump . 

2.42 

1.55 

3-inch  lump  . 

2.32 

1.45 

6-inch  egg  . 

2.37 

1.60 

3-inch  egg  . 

2.27 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

.  2.02@2.07 

1.15®1.20 

Screenings  . 

1.77 

.90 

Sullivan  County — 

Domestic  Lump  . 

2.47 

1.80 

Egg  . 

2.47 

1.60 

Steam  lump  . 

.  2.12@2.37 

1.25®1.50 

Screenings-  . 

.  1.67@1.72 

.80®  86 

•Clinton— 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.27 

1.60 

Steam  lump  . 

2.17 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

1.97 

1.20 

Screenings  . . . 

1.67 

.90 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.95 

1.90 

Valley  Smokeless — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.95 

1.90 

Smokeless  (B.  &  O.  and  Tug  River)  — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.95 

1.90 

Hocking  Valley — 

1)4 -inch  lump . 

3.15 

1.50 

Kanawha — 

154 -inch  lump  . 

3.40 

1.50 

Coke— 

.  5.76@6.00 

_  6  75@6.00 

'“S  Sft 

5.60 

•These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  5  vein  coal.  No.  < 
coal  ranges  10  to  16  cents  higher. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 

General  Conditions  Are  Dull — Lake 
Trade  Is  Causing  Much  Interest — 
Coke  Is  Stronger. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  6th. 

Active  sales  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  trade 
are  so  few  and  far  between  that  marketing  con¬ 
ditions  lag.  Buying  for  present  or  near  future 
consumption  is  at  such  a  low  ebb  that  there  is 
little  to  report.  The  case  is  a  parallel  one  to 
the  case  of  the  schoolboy  who,  when  instructed, 
along  with  his  class,  to  prepare  a  composition  on 
the  old  Roman  emperor,  Nero,  failed  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  task.  Not  knowing  who  Nero  was, 
nor  anything  about  him,  he  wrote:  “The_  less 
said  about  Nero  the  better,”  and  turned  it  in, 
whereupon  the  teacher,  much  to  the  pupil’s  sur¬ 
prise,  awarded  him  first  prize.  That  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  position  of  the  trade  today.  The  more 
one  says  about  the  trade  the  worse  it  is  apt  to 
sound,  though  fundamentally  there  is  nothing 
weak  about  the  coal  situation.  By  this  is  meant 
that  in  the  face  of  a  low  demand  for  coal  which 
seems  destined  to  remain  true  for  some  weeks  to 
come,  the  price  fabric  has  not  weakened. 

The  sellers  face  the  usual  situation  brought 
about  by  the  ending  of  one  period  of  contract¬ 
ing  and  entering  another.  Coal  users  who  are 
now  taking  contract  shipments  daily  are  usually 
found  to  be  absorbing  more  tonnage  than  cur¬ 
rent  demand  indicates.  Thus  considerable  fuel 
is  being  stored  ahead  for  use  after  April  1st, 
which  plainly  shows  why  line  contracts  for  the 
year  beginning  April  1st  are  so  slow  right  now. 
The  feeling  evidently  is  that  by  waiting  until  the 
middle  of  April  or  until  May  1st,  buyers  will 
be  able  to  shave  down  present  quotations.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  entirely  on  the  part  of  the 
buying  contingent,  for  the  operators  show  firm 
belief  that  prices  are  to  be  held  rigidly  to  the 
line. 

Among  steam  coal  buyers  this  attitude  is  no¬ 
ticeable  to  a  large  extent.  Some  of  them  have 
three  weeks’  or  a  month’s  supply  ahead  now, 
while  some  plan  to  carry  at  least  that  much  be¬ 
fore  the  ending  of  their  contracts.  Purchasing 
agents  can,  during  the  first  month  of  new  con¬ 
tract  shipping,  shop  around  before  closing  for 
coal,  in  hope  of  finding  a  weak  spot  in  the  oper¬ 
ators’  present-day  solid  front. 

Much  talk  of  lake  business  is  heard,  though 
most  of  it  relates  to  the  closing  of  contracts  up 
to  early  autumn  or  no  later  than  October.  There 
is  to  be  seen  a  decided  tendency  among  pro¬ 
ducers  and  sellers  to  restrict  their  contract 
periods  to  considerably  less  than  one  year. 
Where  some  companies  have  profited  in  the  past 
has  been  after  October,  when  they  had  contracts 
expiring  which  threw  much  free  coal  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  good  figures.  Several  companies  freely 
state  at  this  time  that  they  are  not  figuring  on 
any  business  of  heavy  tonnage  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  next  winter.  Their  policy  is  to 
have  surplus  coal  when  the  need  is  great,  and 
to  profit  thereby  at  ruling  figures. 

Spot  coal,  even  down  to  slack,  is  so  inactive 
that  mines  are  meeting  the  condition  by  cessa¬ 
tion  of  mining.  One  hears  of  an  oversupply  of 
coal  here  and  there  sacrificed  at  cut  prices,  but 
such  rumors  are  most  difficult  to  trace.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  trade  at  this  time  is 
doing  a  better  job  of  standing  up  for  its  rights 
than  for  many,  many  like  periods  gone  by. 

Cars,  naturally,  are  more  than  numerous ;  they 
are  too  plentiful.  There  is  no  reason  why  coal 
cannot  be  transported  immediately  it  is  con¬ 
signed,  and  it  is.  No  congestions  harrass  the 
shippers  or  the  railroad  people.  All  that  is  miss¬ 
ing  in  the  situation  is  an  influx  of  buyers  with 
signed  orders  for  the  coal  that  awaits  consign¬ 
ment.  Until  that  happy  state  of  affairs  becomes 
a  reality,  the  coal  trade  is  sitting  tight,  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  lOl.T  is  to  be  a  banner  year 
unless  someone  or  some  dozen  or  more  become 
frightened  and  try  to  unload. 

Mine-run  quotations  are  at  the  old  figure: 
$1.30  f.  o.  b.  mines.  Three-quarter  lump  is  $1.40; 
inch  and  one-quarter  lump  is  $1..55;  slack  is 
ninety  cents  to  one  dollar  In  the  gas  coal,  five 
cents  higher  is  asked. 

The  Coke  Trade. 

Connellsville  coke  remains  in  practically  the 
same  groove  as  a  week  ago,  though  there  is  more 
of  a  tendency  noticed  to  better  prices.  Instead 
of  the  low  price  mark  indicating  $2.25  for  spot 
furnace,  it  now  ranges  around  $2.35  or  $2.40. 


This  much  has  the  trade  gained  in  a  week’s  time 
on  its  lowest  priced  coke. 

Much  talk  is  heard  concerning  the  poor  grades 
of  coke  being  offered  at  the  minimum  price.  We 
learn  now  that  since  the  market  has  begun  to 
regain  its  standing  in  the  matter  of  prices,  this 
off-grade  coke  is  eliminated  from  the  markets. 
Of  course,  in  a  period  such  as  the  trade  had 
some  time  ago,  where  any  coke  at  all  could  find 
a  buyer  at  the  top  price,  cokes  of  all  kinds  and 
qualities  naturally  _  came  into  the  field.  Now 
that  more  discrimination  can  be  shown,  better 
coke  results. 

In  contract  circles  prices  are  not  so  bad.  Until 
the  end  of  the  first  half,  buyers  are  able  to  close 
for  coke  at  $2.50  and  thereabouts,  but  on  busi¬ 
ness  that  runs  into  or  through  the  last  half  year, 
a  little  lower  figure  can  be  gotten.  This  seems 
to  be  on  account  of  the  difference  of  opinion  re¬ 
garding  the  iron  trade  throughout  the  year. 
Present  conditions  are  not  the  most  promising, 
but  hopes  are  expressed  that  iron  will  improve 
in  price,  dragging  coke  prices  up  with  it. 

Prices  now  being  quoted  are :  Prompt  fur¬ 
nace,  $2.35  and  $2.40;  prompt  foundry,  $3.30  and 
up ;  contract  furnace,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  contract 
foundry,  $3.00  and  a  little  higher. 

New  Sales  Offices. 

General  sales  offices  of  the  Ellsworth  Collieries 
Company  and  the  Lackawanna  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  opened  on  the  22nd  floor  of  the 
Farmers  National  Bank  building,  Pittsburgh. 
W.  A.  Luce,  assistant  general  manager  of  both 
companies,  is  in  charge.  This  new  sales  office 
will  market  the  available  Ellsworth  coal  for  lake 
shipment  this  spring  through  Pickands,  Mather 
&  Co.  The  coal  from  the  Wehrem  mines  of  lhe 
Lackawanna  Coal  &  Coke  Company  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  rail  trade.  All  selling  will  be  done 
through  the  Pittsburgh  office  hereafter,  instead  of 
through  the  offices  at  Ellsworth,  Pa. 

Company  Suspends  Business. 

The  Universal  Fuel  Sales  Company,  with  main 
office  at  Pittsburgh  and  with  branch  offices  at 
Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Toronto,  has  given  no¬ 
tice  to  its  customers  that  after  March  1st  its 
business  will  be  closed  out.  A  liquidating  trustee 
has  been  appointed,  who  will  collect  and  dis- 
t.ribute  the  funds  of  the  company,  the  officers  of 
which  inform  The  Black  Diamond  that  all 
creditors  will  receive  one  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

This  selling  organization  was  formed  approxi- 
niately  two  years  ago.  Its  officers  are  H.  J.  Law¬ 
rence,  president;  W.  K.  Richards,  vice-president 
and  treasurer,  and  R.  S.  Richards,  secretary.  This 
company  has  been  handling  the  entire  output  of 
the  Crescent  Coal  Company’s  three  mines  on 
Peters  Creek.  It  is  now_  stated  that  all  contracts 
and  orders  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Crescent 
Coal  Company. 

Suspension  from  business  in  this  case  came  as 
a  surprise  to  the  trade.  The  officials  have  not 
stated  anything  definite  as  to  their  future  plans, 
and  at  the  present  time  they  are  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  adjusting  all  matters  concerning  the 
business. 


St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  March  6th, — {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  demand  for  coal  has  dwindled 
down  to  practically  nothing.  Scarcely  a  mine 
is  running  in  the  Standard  field  and  very  few 
in  other  parts  of  the  state.  The  apathy  that 
seems  to  hang  over  the  trade  seems  to  be 
general  and  applies  to  all  lines,  steam  and 
domestic  alike.  Several  mine  failures  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  last  two  weeks  and  a  number  of 
other  mines  that  have  been  struggling  through 
the  winter  are  on  the  ragged  edge. 

Lump  of  all  grades  is  almost  impossible  to 
move  on  the  open  market  and  most  of  the 
contracts  and  railroads  have  stopped  taking 
their  contract  coal  temporarily.  There  is  no 
domestic  demand  either  locally  or  throughout 
the  country. 

Screenings  while  stiff  at  sixty-five  cents  for 
Standard  are  a  disappointment.  Everyone  has 
lieen  expecting  to  see  them  go  much  higher 
but  it  seems  that  the  large  screening  buyers 
liave  control  of  the  market  and  are  keeping 
tlie  price  balanced  at  about  sixty-five  cents  by 
switching  off  and  crushing  mine-run  and  lump 
when  price  of  screenings  show  a  tendency  to 
stiffen  up.  There  is  no  demand  for  anthracite 
and  practically  none  coming  in.  Everyone 
has  a  tremendous  stock  on  hand  and  there 
will  evidently  be  very  light  April  buying  here 
this  year. 

Coke  is  also  very  slow.  Coke  was  the  last 


thing  to  break  in  the  fuel  line  and  a  very  good 
demand  has  prevailed  until  the  last  ten  days. 
Prices  have  slumped  off  a  good  deal. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows: 


Standard — 

6-inch  lump  . 

2-inch  lump  . 

6x2  steam  egg . 

3x2  nut  . 

2-inch  steam  nut . 

Mine-run  . 

2-inch  screenings  . 

Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

6-inch  lump  . 

2-inch  lump  . < . 

2-inch  screenings  . 

Trenton — 

6  inch  lump  or  egg . 

3x2  nut  . . 

Franklin  County  or  Carterville — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg . 

3x2  nut  . . 

iy5-inch  screenings  . 

Anthracite — 

Chestnut  . 

Stove  or  egg . 

Grate  . 

Coke — 

Gas  house  . 

By-product  . 

72-hr.  foundry  . 


Mines 

St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

$1.10 

$1.62 

.90 

1.42 

.86 

1.37 

.80 

1.32 

.80 

1.32 

.80 

1.32 

.66 

1.17 

1.32 

1.87 

1.26 

1.77 

.66 

1.17 

2.00 

2.52 

1.60 

2.02 

1.26 

1.92 

.  1.20 

1.87 

.86 

1.52 

7.45 

7.20 

6.95 

6.00 

5.00 

6.00 

Smithing  coal  . . 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia)— 

Lump  or  egg .  2.75  5.25 

Mine-run .  1.60  4.00 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
or  Venice,  Ill.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
prices  on  Illinois  coal. 


Cleveland  Trade. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  6th. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)— Tht  coal  men  say  that  they 
cannot  remember  a  time  when  the  local 
market  was  as  weak  as  it  is  now.  It  has 
gone  all  to  pieces  and  for  the  time  being  at 
least  prices  are  being  slashed  right  and  left. 
This  situation  exists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
dealers  report  that  Monday  last  was  the 
heaviest  day  that  they  have  had  during  the 
present  winter.  This  of  course  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  on  Sunday  last  the  temperature  fell 
to  almost  zero,  accompanied  by  a  driving  ■\yind 
which  made  it  almost  impossible  for  anyone 
to  keep  their  houses  warm.  Dealers  were 
flooded  with  orders  for  coal  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing  but  even  this  brace  has  not  mended  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  low  prices,  and  its  effect  is  in  fact  by 
this  time  almost  dissipated.  Buying  is  very 
conservative  from  all  sides  because  no  one 
wants  to  be  caught  with  coal  on  hand  that 
they  can’t  get  rid  of.  Prices  have,  therefore,- 
been 'amended  to  conform  with  the  actual 
situation. 

The  hard  coal  shippers  are  now  in  the 
market  for  vessel  capacity  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses  at  ten  cents  over  the  going  rate.  Soft 
coal  shippers  will  begin  loading  coal  into  the 
vessels  during  the  present  week  that  are  get¬ 
ting  into  a  state  of  preparedness  to  venture 
out  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers.  Shippers  say 
that  coal  for  delivery  to  the  northwest  is  sell- 


ing  quite  freely 

and  they  anticipate 

a  heavy 

movement  during 

the  year. 

Quotations  are 

as  follows: 

Pocahontas — 

Mine. 

Cleveland. 

Lump  . 

. $  1.70 

$3.05 

Eg?  . 

.  1.70 

3.05 

Run-of*mine  . 

.  1.25 

2.60 

Slack  . 

.  1.25 

2.60 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

54-inch  lump . 

. 90 

1.80 

1  %-inch  lump . 

.  1.10 

2.00 

Run-of-mine  . 

. 90 

1.80 

Slack  . 

. 85 

1.75 

Massillon — 

ll4*iDch  lump . 

.  2.60 

3.20 

Washed  nut  . 

.  .  . .  2.25 

2.95 

.  1.20 

1.90 

Middle  District — 

l4-inch  lump . 

.  1.05 

1.85 

1  lump . 

.  1.30 

2.00 

6-inch  lump . 

.  1.80 

2.60 

Run-of-mine  . 

.  1.05 

1.75 

.  1.05 

1.75 

Cambridge — 

•)4-inch  lump  . 

. 90 

1.80 

1  l4'inch  lump . 

.  1.10 

2.00 

Pun-of-mine  . 

. 90 

1.80 

Slack  . 

. 85 

1.75 

The  Cleveland  &  Western  Coal  Company, 
which  was  organized  by  F.  E.  Tapling,  F.  G. 
Danielson,  E.  W.  Astel  and  J.  M.  Todd,  will 
be  located  in  the  new  Leader-Nezvs  building 
after  March  25.  The  new  company  will  do  a 
lake  and  rail  business,  principally  from  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  All  the  members  of  the 
new  firm  were  formerly  connected  with  the 
Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Company.  _Mr. 
Tapling  was  sales  manager  of  that  companv  since 
its  organization  in  1902,  and  Mr.  Danielson 
was  assistant  sales  manager. 
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Cincinnati  Market. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  ^larch  6th. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — This  is  one  of  the  cities  where  the 
middle  of  March  is  looked  upon  as  being  the 
ideal  part  of  the  year  for  the  local  wholesalers 
and  coal  men  generally.  It  is  much  on  the  order 
of  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  of  cor¬ 
porations  in  that  much  of  the  new  year's  work 
is  planned  from  that  date. 

This  year,  with  its  fits  and  starts  of  cold 
weather  and  its  preponderance  of  warm,  balmy, 
spring-like  weather,  makes  the  coming  of  the 
new  season  a  thing  to  be  welcomed  by  all  in  the 
business.  The  dealers  who  have  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  to  look  after,  have  been  commenting  in  none 
too  gentle  terms  on  what  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks  has  been  in  general  adverseness.  Spot 
coal  has  been  stagnant  and  hard  as  thunder  to 
move.  The  placing  of  coal  through  the  local 
offices,  of  the  present  production,  has  been  a 
problem  that  has  racked  many  a  business  brain. 
So  that  now  the  opening  of  the  new  work  is  in 
sight,  the  calendar  showing  the  middle  of  the 
month  is  the  most  loved  thing  in  some  of  the 
offices. 

Contract  business  is  still  the  heavy  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  exact  opposite  from  the  spot  or 
immediate  situation.  The  buoyancy  and  optimism 
that  has  marked  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  this 
direction  has  been  demonstrated  even  when  it 
seemed  that  there  was  nothing  but  Blue  ^^lon- 
days  ahead. 

Those  of  the  domestic  dealers  who  have  about 
cleaned  up  on  their  supplies  are  ready  to  talk 
business,  and  there  have  been  some  good  long¬ 
time  orders  written.  The  railroad  business  in 
contracts  has  been,  and.  still  is.  at  better  figures 
than  last  year.  In  manufacturing  lines  there  is 
a  general  solidity  that  even  legislation  from  the 
east  will  not  upset,  in  fact  all  of  the  lines  of  the 
steam  business  for  future  delivery  are  as  good  as 
they  were  a  month  and  a  half  ago,  when  the 
first  of  the  steam  contracts  were  taken. 

The  eyes  of  most  of  the  local  dealers  are  now 
on  the  lakes  and  the  opening  of  navigation. 
■Already  a  number  of  transport  people  from  the 
lake  region  have  been  in  this  locality',  which  is 
taken  as  a  good  indication  that  coal  will  be 
moved  toward  that  center  before  the  last  of  the 
month. 

One  of  the  big  local  operators  speaking  of  the 
contract  situation  this  week,  said  that  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  man  who  is  putting  off  his  lay¬ 
ing  by  of  a  supply  for  the  mid  months  of  the 
year  is  making  a  great  mistake.  He  bases  his 
opinion  on  the  fact  that  so  many  contracts  are 
lieing  snapped  up  at  present  that  when  the  mict 
months  come  and  all  of  the  mines  are  busy,  prices 
will  stiffen  instead  of  drop. 

The  rise  in  the  river  came  late  last  week,  ana 
on  the  crest  of  the  water  came  two  large  tows 
from  Pittsburgh.  This  floating  cargo  was  much 
favored,  and  most  of  the  river  men  thought  that 
it  would  not  get  through,  but  freshets  into  the 
Ohio  from  some  of  the  smaller  streams  helped 
these  barges  all  the  way  down.  There  are  now 
on  the  water  coming  through  this  city  for  local 
distribution  and  in  the  main  for  points  farther 
south,  some  ten  million  bushels. 

Prices  for  the  past  week  have  been  unchanged 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  odd  lots  of  domestics 
for  immediate  delivery  that  W'ere  moved  at  a 
shade  lower  price  to  quicken  the  sale. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

E.  J.  Howe,  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Company, 
spent  the  week  in  the  north  of  the  state,  on 
business. 

W.  A.  Sherry,  of  W.  J.  Sherry  &  Son,  of  Con- 
nersville,  Ind.,  was  one  of  the  business  visitors 
of  the  week. 

Kuper  Hood,  of  the  Houston  Coal  Company, 
went  to  Roanoke,  Va.,  midweek  to  attend  to 
some  business  affairs. 

W.  J  Magee,  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Company,  left 
for  the  west  Tuesday  on  a  business  trip.  He  will 
be  gone  a  week  or  ten  days. 

C.  J.  Andrews,  sales  manager  of  the  Sunday 
Creek  Co.,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Columbus, 
O.,  was  a  business  visitor  of  the  week. 

T.  E.  Houston,  of  the  Houston  Coal  Company, 
is  on  his  way  back  from  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
went  on  a  pleasure  trip  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

D.  H.  Jenks,  of  the  Producers  Coal  Company, 
returned  from  an  inspection  trip  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  mines  along  the  C.  &  O.  and  the  N.  &  W. 

Frank  Ellison,  of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Company, 
who  has  spent  some  time  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 


and  New  York,  in  the  interests  of  the  C.  G.  Blake 
Company,  returned  last  week. 

W.  H.  Ball,  of  the  Solvay  Process  Company, 
of  Detroit,  was  in  Cincinnati  this  week  in  con¬ 
nection  of  the  transhipment  of  supplies  by  water 
with  the  opening  of  navigation. 

Sidney  H.  Benjamin,  of  the  Elmore  Benjamin 
Company,  jobbers,  of  Milwaukee,  was  in  this  city 
on  a  business  trip  this  week.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  arranging  for  the  season’s  supply. 

Mr.  J.  M'.  Alaguire,  of  the  Indian  Run  Coal 
Company,  of  Charleston.  \V.  Va.,  was  in  this 
city  a  few  days  last  week.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  Toledo,  where  he  will  be  located  for  the 
summer. 

E.  M.  Mancourt,  the  northern  representative  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  has  dropped  a 
line  to  many  of  his  local  friends  from  points  in 
Panama  and  Cuba.  His  is  a  pleasure  and  busi¬ 
ness  trip  combined. 

The  Beaver  Pond  Coal  Company,  of  which 
Frank  Streitman  is  general  manager,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  from  $20,000  to  $.'50,000.  The 
headquarters  of  the  company  will  remain  at 
Prestonburg,  Ky.  It  is  proposed  to  open  two 
new  mines  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
extra  stock. 

Monday  there  will  be  another  “get  together 
meeting’’  of  the  coal  men  in  the  local  coal  ex¬ 
change  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  They 
will  lunch  at  the  Metropole  grill.  The  topic 
under  discussion  is  the  location  of  the  quarters 
of  the  new  exchange  in  the  new  Chamber  of 
Commerce  rooms,  which  are  to  be  in  the  Union 
Central  Life  building. 

More  trouble  is  in  sight  for  the  defunct  Do¬ 
minion  Coal  Company.  Already  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  have  been  instituted  by  stockholders  of  the 
preferred  stock,  who  were  held  to  be  liable  for 
the  amount  they  had  subscribed,  to  secure  a  rul¬ 
ing  from  the  court  absolving  them  of  liability. 
Three  suits  have  been  entered  by  different  at¬ 
torneys  in  the  names  of  three  of  the  stock¬ 
holders. 


Toledo  Market. 


Toi.edo.  Ohio.  March  6th. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  cold  weather  of  the  past  few 
weeks  is  having  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  coal 
business  and  trade  has  been  picking  up  con- 
siderably'.  Domestic  trade  has  been  good  with 
the  retailers  who  are  thus  selling  out  their 
stocks  and  the  wholesalers  are  more  than 
pleased  with  this  condition,  as  empty  yards 
mean  better  spring  demand.  Steam  demand 
is  fairly  good  and  prices  remain  about  the 
same.  Dealers  have  been  pursuing  a  hand-to- 
mouth  policy'  so  that  stocks  are  fairly  light. 
Toledo  coal  men  are  looking  for  a  good  spring 
trade,  which  will  open  up  along  next  month. 

Prices  as  quoted  here  follow: 


Smokeless —  Toledo. 

Lump  and  egg . 

Mine-run  . 

Hocking — 

Mine-run  . $2.20 

Lump  . 2.50 

y^-inch  lump  . 2.40 

Nut  . 2.25 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg .  3.65 

Nut  .  3.25 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.75 

Nut  .  2.50 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  .  3.00 

Kanawha  splint  . .  2.85 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.50 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block .  3.25 

Massillon — 

Lump  .  3.25 

Washed  nut  .  3.25 

'V'oughiogheny — 

Mine-run  .  2.50 

f^-inch  steam  lump  .  2.60 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

1  %-inch  lump  .  2.35 

y^-inch  lump  .  2.25 

Mine-run  .  2.15 

Blossbur^  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  .  3.20 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.20 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2.15 

44-inch  lump  .  2.25 

1 54-inch  lump  .  2.35 

Cannel  lump  .  4.30 

Cannel  egg  .  2.70 

Ohio  cannel  block .  3.85 


Mines. 

$1.75 

1.50@1.25 

1.20 

1.60 

1.40 

1.26 


2.65 

2.25 


1.75 

1.50 


1.50 

1.60 

1.25 

1.75 


2.50 

2.50 


1.25 

1.35 


1.36 

1.26 

1.15 


1.75 

1.75 


1.15 

1.25 
2.35 
2.85 

2.25 
3.00 


Toledo  Notes. 

C.  C.  Lamaii  of  Delphos,  a  retail  dealer, 
visited  local  coal  offices  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Bassinger  of  Bluffton,  Ohio,  where  he 


is  the  owner  of  a  coal  yard  as  well  as  general 
manager  of  the  Bluffton  Milling  Company, 
was  a  Toledo  visitor  this  week. 

Harry  Barnt  of  Delphos,  Ohio,  coal  dealer, 
was  a  caller  at  Toledo  coal  offices  this  week. 

E.  C.  .Arnold  of  Rawson,  Ohio,  Owner  of 
a  retail  yard  at  that  place,  was  in  Toledo 
this  week  looking  after  his  coal  supplies. 

The  .A.  G.  Blair  Mining  Company  was  made 
defendant  in  a  suit  recently  filed  in  Toledo 
by  Giuditta  Marocco  asking  for  $2.5,000  dam¬ 
ages  for  the  death  of  her  husband  who  was 
killed  in  a  cave-in  in  a  mine  in  Clermont 
county  where  he  was  working,  and  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Blair  company. 

The  Sunrise  Coal  Company,  bankrupt,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  has  filed  an  amendment  to  the 
company’s  schedule  of  assests  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  that  city.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  filed  by  John  Collins,  president  of 
the  company,  and  lists  a  tract  of  land  in 
Aluhlenberg  County,  Ky.,  consisting  of  more 
than  thirteen  acres  located  near  the  mines  of 
the  Sunrise  company.  No  valuation  is  placed 
on  the  property. 

Eugene  H.  Herr,  well-known  Dayton.  Ohio, 
coal  dealer,  was  recently  awarded  the  contract 
for  furnishing  the  Dayton  waterworks  de¬ 
partment  with  4,500  tons  of  coal  during  the 
coming  year  at  $2.50  per  ton.  .A  stipulation  of 
the  contract  was  that  the  Smithers  Creek  Gas 
Run  quality  of  coal  be  used,  from  the  mine 
located  on  the  K.  &  M.  Railway  in  Fayette 
County,  W.  Va.  The  estimated  total  cost  of 
the  contract  was  $11,250. 


Louisville  Market. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  Alarch  6th. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Never  was  there  more  complete 
paralysis  of  the  coal  trade  in  this  section  than 
is  now  prevailing.  A  phenomenally  mild  winter 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  retail  yards  are  every¬ 
where  heavily  stocked.  Consumption  not  only 
of  domestic,  but  of  steam  coal,  has  apparently  de¬ 
creased,  and  in  spite  of  the  general  difficulty  of 
moving  lump  coal,  screenings  seem  to  be  in  fairly 
plentiful  supply. 

Rumors  have  been  rife  of  an  enlargement  of 
the  merger  of  western  Kentucky  mines,  practical 
completion  of  which,  under  the  leadership  of 
T.  C.  DuPoint,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  several  weeks  ago.  The  latest  is  that 
the  St.  Bernard  Mining  Company,  which  is  the 
largest  producer  in  the  entire  state,  and  which 
has  an  output  about  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other 
mines  in  the  merger  combined,  is  to  be  taken 
over.  From  the  eastern  Kentucky  field  come 
daily  reports  of  large  purchases  by  outside  capi¬ 
tal,  including  French,  Welsh  and  Dutch  in¬ 
vestors,  and  also  proposed  consolidations  of  ex¬ 
isting  companies.  The  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company, 
organized  in  Baltimore,  to  take  over  some  .'iOO,- 
000  acres  in  the  Big  Sandy  district  and  lapping 
over  into  West  Virginia,  is  the  largest  of  these 
new  promotions.  In  the  past  few  days  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  French  capitalists  have  acquired 
holdings  in  the  Dean  seam  district  in  the  vicinity 
of  Four  Mile. 

Mines  in  both  ends  of  the  state  are  averaging 
about  three  days  weekly.  Retailers  report  very 
light  demand,  but  there  have  been  no  changes  in 
price,  and  it  is  understood  that  there  will  be 
none  until  -April  1.  Operators  in  the  Harlan 
field  of  eastern  Kentucky  are  seeking  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  their  present  freight  rates  to  northern 
markets,  which  are  in  most  cases  10  cents  higher 
than  from  the  Pineville-Jellico  district,  but  in 
some  cases  are  15,  20,  and  as  much  as  24  cents 
higher.  It  is  understood  that  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  management  will  put  into  effect  at 
once  a  basis  of  10  cents  higher  uniform  differen¬ 
tial,  and  that  a  hearing  will  be  had  in  the  n«t 
week  or  two  with  a  view  to  possibly  removing 
this  differential  altogether,  and  making  the  Har¬ 
lan  rate  the  same  as  the  Kanawha  rate  from 
West  Virginia  to  all  points  to  which  the  Pine¬ 
ville-Jellico  L.  &  N.  mines  now  have  the  Kana¬ 
wha  rate. 

.A  recent  transaction  in  the  Harlan  field  was 
the  lease  by  the  Harlan  Coal  Mining  Company 
to  an  operating  company  organized  by  John  W. 
Williams,  of  Pineville,  and  associates,  of  their 
recently  completed  plant  at  Coxton,  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  they  expect  to  begin  at  once 
the  installation  of  another  plant  on  their  8,000- 
acre  tract,  and  continue  development  of  other 
plants,  and  possibly  lease  part  of  their  land. 
The  plant  leased  by  Mr.  Williams  and  associates 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  in  the 
field.  The  lease  runs  five  to  ten  years. 
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Denver  Market. 

Den\'er,  March  (ith. —  {Special  Currcspond- 
ence.) — It  is  a  weather  market  this  week,  ana 
unless  the  present  mild  spell  gives  way  to  cold, 
an  extremely  light  output  will  be  recorded  in 
every  district  of  the  state.  From  present  indica¬ 
tions  the  northern  lignite  mines  will  probably 
curtail  their  production  one-half,  but  if  a  change 
comes  to  colder  weather  a  capacity  output  will 
be  recorded. 

Several  of  the  mines  in  the  Walsenburg  dis¬ 
trict  are  shut  down  and  for  the  first  four  days 
the  balance  were  running  less  than  half  time. 

In  the  Trinidad  district  there  will  be  a  full 
production,  as  also  will  some  of  those  in  the 
Canon  City  district. 

In  Routt  county  the  situation  is  very  discourag¬ 
ing.  Production  in  that  section  is  very  light  be¬ 
cause  of  no  cars  for  loading.  There  has  been 
many  snow  blockades  and  mountain  landslides  at 
different  points,  and  this  has  prevented  moving 
of  empties  and  retarded  shipments. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  as  one  operator  ex- 
jiiesses  it,  “the  coal  business  is  all  shot  to 
pieces.”  The  country  demand  is  extremely  light, 
and  many  cars  in  transit  from  overproduction 
have  had  a  very  demoralizing  effect. 

There  is  somewhat  of  a  surplus  of  lignite 
slack  and  some  dumping  of  bituminous,  but 
small  arrivals  from  Routt  county  prevent  any 
serious  oversupply  of  either  grade. 

There  is  no  change  in  mine  prices  for  lignite 
lump  and  mine  run,  which  are  quoted  at  $2.53 
@  $2.80  and  $165  @  $1.75  respectively. 

The  announcement  of  storage  prices — eleven 
days  ahead  of  last  year,  comes  as  a  surprise,  but 
will  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  present  market. 

The  following  storage  prices  will  become  ef¬ 
fective  April  1st,  and  extend  to  and  including 
August  31 : 


Routt  County  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

Pea 

•April  and  May . 

.  .  .$2.25 

$2.00 

$1.25 

lune  and  July  . 

...  2.50 

2.25 

1.25 

■August  . 

.  .  .  2.75 

2.50 

Washed 

1.35 

Canon  City  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

•April  and  May  . 

$2.00 

June  and  July  . 

.  . .  2.50 

2.25 

August  . 

.  .  .-  2.75 

2.50 

Walsenburg  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May  . 

$1.75 

June  and  July  . 

.  .  .  2.50 

2.00 

August  . . 

(Add  25c  for  Pinon  washed 

nut.) 

2.25 

Trinidad  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

Pea' 

.April  and  May . 

. .  .$1.90 

$1.65 

$1.25 

June  and  July  . 

. .  .  1.90 

1.65 

1.25 

.\ugust  . 

. .  .  1.90 

1.65 

1.35 

•Maitland. 


Denver,  March  6th. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — They  are  telling  a  good  story  on  Presi¬ 
dent  D.  E.  Evans,  of  the  American  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany,  who  several  days  ago  was  receiving  many 
packages  and  presents  from  sources  which  he 
could  not  account  for. 

It  all  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  a  clever  forger 
had  been  signing  the  name  of  “Miller”  to  checks, 
which  he  passed  on  florists  and  other  merchants. 
His  method  was  to  order  a  box  of  flowers  or 
some  handsome  present  and  have  it  sent  to  Mr. 
Evens.  A  check  bearing  the  name  of  J.  P. 
Miller,  treasurer  of  the  American  Fuel  Company, 
would  then  be  presented,  the  forger  pocketing 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  check 
and  his  purchases. 

Evans  was  unable  to  account  for  the  many 
packages  of  various  description  that  were  being 
delivered  to  him  by  messenger  boys,  and  started 
an  investigation  which  gave  the  clew,  but  the 
police  have  been  unable  to  find  the  man  who 
passed  the  checks. 


Detroit  Trade. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  March  (ith. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Consumers  of  steam  and  domestic 
sizes  of  coal  continue  to  show  general  in¬ 
difference  in  the  matter  of  jilacing  orders  and 
shippers  find  business  is  chieflv  featured  by 
dullness.  With  transportation  lines  experi¬ 
encing  little  difficulty  in  getting  shipments 
through  from  the  mining  districts  the  buyers 
of  steam  coal  seem  to  anticipate  they  will  be 
able  to  pick  up  whatever  coal  they  require, 
whenever  they  need  it  at  near-bargain-counter 
prices,  while  domestic  coal  users,  if  not  apply¬ 
ing  the  same  logic,  appear  to  be  suffering  no 
urgent  need  of  replenishing  stocks. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  week  have 
been  so  varialile.  with  a  frosty  day  sandwiched 
between  comparatively  warm  ones,  that  the 


trade  has  scarcely  received  any  material  stimu¬ 
lation  from  weather. 

In  spite  of  unfavoraliie  conditions,  liowever, 
prices  are  holding  fairly  well. 

Shippers  and  jobbers  are  now  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  opening  of  the  season  of  lake 
navigation  now  about  three  weeks  distant,  in 
anticipation  that  shipments  up  the  lakes  will 
diminish  the  volume  of  the  coal  movement 
this  way  to  a  degree  that  will  result  in  a 
stronger  local  market  and  consequent  stiffen¬ 
ing  of  prices. 

b'rom  the  present  outlook  the  movement  of 
coal  over  the  lake  route  this  season  will 
eclipse  all  previous  records.  Reports  from 
upper  lake  ports  indicate  that  the  supply  ot 
coal  on  dock  has  been  reduced  to  an  unusually 
low'  point  and  that  in  some  instances  docks 
are  cleared  except  for  coal  that  is  being  held 
for  railroad  use. 

Two  of  the  largest  shippers  to  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  are  still  holding  off  on  contracts  for 
vessel  capacity,  in  the  expectation  that  they 
will  be  able  to  obtain  boats  that  will  handle 
their  coal  at  a  thirty-cent  rate.  The  demand 
for  vessels  in  the  grain  trade  and  ore  trade  at 
the  opening  of  the  season  may  prove  so 
strong,  however,  as  to  strengthen  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  owners  who  are  insisting  on  a  thirty- 
five-cent  rate  for  coal. 

Anthracite  trade  is  very  dull.  The  market 
appears  stocked  for  all  requirements  and  re¬ 
tailers  are  now  waiting  until  their  orders  will 
entitle  them  to  receive  the  customary  spring 
discounts. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows: 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  O.  B. 

West  Virginia  Gas — 

Mines 

Detroit 

Three-quarter  lump . 

. $1.15@1.25 

$2.55@2.65 

Mine-run  . 

2.45@2.55 

Slack  . 

Open 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . 

.  1.50 

2.90 

Three-quarter  . 

.  1.25 

2.65 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.00 

2.40 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg . 

.  1.90 

3.50 

Nut  . 

3.10 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.25 

3.85 

Slack  . 

Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

.  1.15 

2.30 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.05 

2.20 

Slack  . 

Open 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump  . 

.  1.50 

2.65 

Three-quarter  lump . 

2.40 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.15 

2.30 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Washed  egg  coal . 

.  1.90 

3.05 

Washed  nut  coal . 

.  1.75 

2.90 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  . 

.  2.50 

3.65 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

.  1.15 

2.30 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.05 

2.20 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Lump  . 

.  2.00 

3.40 

Egg  . 

.  1.75 

3.15 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump... 

.  1.10 

2.50 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.00 

2.40 

Slack  . 

Open 

Omaha 

Market. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  March  (Special  Corre¬ 

spondence.) — All  of  last  week  the  weather  in 
tiffs  vicinity  was  favorable  to  the  coal  man; 
while  it  was  not  severe,  yet  there  was  enough 
snow  and  cold  to  cause  a  very  good  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  consumers.  In  nearly  all 
cases,  how'ever,  the  retailers  report  that  they 
are  stocked  so  heavily,  it  would  require  two 
or  three  weeks  of  such  w'eather  to  clean  up 
their  supply,  as  there  is  still  much  coal  of 
most  every  kind  in  their  bins.  Sunday  saw 
the  last  of  the  cold  spell,  and  this  week  is 
warm  and  spring-like,  and  the  retailers  report 
that  their  sales  have  again  dropped  off. 

The  wholesale  situation  is  practically  as  it 
has  been  for  some  time.  The  market  is  very 
weak  on  soft  coals  of  all  kinds,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  spot  anthracite  declined  at  once 
with  the  change  in  weather. 

Stove  and  chestnut  anthracite  have  been 
somewhat  scarce  locally,  but  a  little  has  moved 
in  and  has  been  sufficient  to  fill  the  demand, 
as  dealers  are  buying  only  for  their  exact 
requirements,  which  are  very  light.  Nearly 
all  dealers  have  good  supplies  of  egg  size, 
which  they  bought  early  in  the  season,  much 
of  which  they  were  forced  to  take  to  secure 
the  chestnut. 

There  are  but  few  sales  being  made  at 
present  on  Illinois  coals,  owing  to  the  warm 
weather,  I'ranklin  county  coals  of  first 


quality  are  lieing  quoted  from  $1.40  to  $1.50 
l>er  ton,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  while  other  Illinois 
coals  range  in  price  from  $1  per  ton  to  $1.40 
;it  the  mines. 

While  there  is  no  excess  supply  of  southern 
Kansas  coal  in  the  steam  and  nut  sizes,  yet 
the  demand  is  being  supplied,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  easier  than  it  was  a  week  ago. 

Movement  of  Iowa  coal  into  this  market  is 
very  light  at  present,  all  sizes  being  offered 
for  shipment  from  the  mines  at  low  prices. 

Some  Colorado  and  Wyoming  coal  is  being 
shipped  on  old  orders,  but  new  buying  is  not 
at  all  heavy. 

There  is  less  spot  and  transit  coal  in  evi¬ 
dence  now  than  for  some  time.  The  excellent 
railroad  service  that  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  excellent  weather  enables  orders  to 
be  filled  promptly  at  the  mines,  as  well  as 
prevents  delays  in  transit. 

In  summary,  the  general  market  is  very 
weak,  and  the  present  outlook  is  that  it  will 
continue  so  unless  a  severe  and  continued  cold 
spell  descends  upon  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Present  prices  are  about  as  follows: 


Franklin  County— 

Mine. 

Omaha. 

6-inch  lump  . 

$3.80(®3.90 

6-inch  egg  . 

3.80@3.90 

3-inch  nut  . 

3.80(33.90 

Carterville  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

3.75 

6-inch  egg  . 

3.76 

3-inch  nut  . 

3.75 

Standard  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

3.50 

6-inch  egg  . 

8.50 

3-inch  nut  . 

3.50 

Springfield  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

3.30 

6-inch  egg  . 

3.30 

3-inch  nut  . 

3.30 

Iowa — 

Lump  . 

3.05 

Nut  . 

2.81 

Mine-run  . 

2.66 

Steam  . 

1.76 

Southern  Kansas — 

Lump  . 

3.60 

Nut  . 

3.20 

Slack  . 

2.95 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

Lump  . 

.  3.75 

6.85 

Broken  sizes  . 

.  4.25 

7.35 

Wyoming — 

Lump  . 

6.65 

Nut  . 

6.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  and 
Lump  . 

Routt  Counties — 
.  3.00 

6.75 

Nut  . 

.  2.50 

6.25 

Gas  in  Coal  Fields 

• 

Washington,  D.  C., 

March  3d. — The  final  con- 

ference  of  coal  operators,  mining  engineers,  state 
mine  inspectors,  state  geologists,  and  oil  and  gas 
men  to  discuss  the  escape  of  gas  from  gas  and 
oil  wells  into  coal  mines,  and  proposed  legislation 
which  will  protect  the  oil  and  gas  wells  and  also 
the  coal  mines  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Engineers  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Oliver  building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  11. 

The  questions  involved  have  been  discussed  at 
a  number  of  previous  conferences  and  at  the  last 
meeting  on  February  26,  a  subcommittee  to  the 
general  committee  made  a  report  giving  an  out¬ 
line  of  uniform  legislation  to  be  proposed  for 
the  states  in  which  oil  and  gas  wells  and  coal 
mines  are  found.  This  sub-committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  W.  L.  McCloy  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  gas  interests  in  Pittsburgh  of  the 
Philadelphia  Company;  E.  B.  Moore,  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  Fair¬ 
mont,  W.  Va. ;  and  O.  P.  Hood,  chief  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Experiment 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  will  not  be  for 
publication  until  it  is  received  by  the  general  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  W.  E.  Pohl  of  Pittsburgh,  a 
mining  engineer,  is  chairman.  The  sub-committec 
has  drawn  up  its  report  in  the  form  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  bill,  the  preamble  of  which  is  as  follows : 

“An  act  to  provide  for  the  selection,  drilling, 
casing,  protecting,  operating,  abandoning,  plug¬ 
ging  and  filling  of  oil  and  gas  wells,  and  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  property  connected 
therewith,  and  for  the  preservation  of  life,  espe¬ 
cially  in  and  about  coal  mines  in  gas  and  oil 
regions,  and  creating  the  office  of  chief  inspector 
of  gas  and  oil  wells.” 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  at  this  meeting  on  March  11,  and  will 
cither  be  adopted  or  rejected  bv  the  general  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  expected  that  the  conference  will 
take  final  action  on  this  important  question,  and 
all  gas  and  oil  men,  coal  operators,  mining  engi¬ 
neers  and  others  interested  are  invited  to  be 
present. 
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St.  Louis  Coal  Rates. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  6th. — A  suit  to  enjoin 
the  St.  Louis  Coal  Traffic  Bureau  from  mak¬ 
ing  and  enforcing  rates  on  coal  carried  from 
the  Illinois  soft  coal  district  to  St.  Louis  and 
dissolve  the  bureau  as  a  combination  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  was  filed  in  the  United  States 
Federal  Court  at  St.  Louis,  Tuesday,  by  At¬ 
torney-General  George  Wickersham. 

Defendants  named  in  the  petition  are  the 
St.  Louis  Coal  Traffic  Bureau  and  its  secre¬ 
tary,  William  M.  Cameron,  the  Terminal  Rail¬ 
road  Association,  the  St.  Louis  Merchants 
Bridge  Terminal  Railway  Company,  the  Wig¬ 
gins  Ferry  Company  and  twenty-four  rail¬ 
roads,  members  of  the  Terminal  Association 
or  the  Coal  Traffic  Bureau. 

The  petition  charges  that  the  Terminal  Rail¬ 
road  Association,  the  Merchants  Bridge 
Terminal  Railway  Company  and  the  Wig¬ 
gins  Ferry  Company  control  the  railroad 
gateways  into  the  city. 

The  petition  sets  forth  the  history  of  the 
bureau,  from  its  inception  in  1893,  \vhen  it 
was  organized  by  the  terminal  companies  and 
eleven  railroads.  Thirteen  other  railroads 
shortly  joined  the  combination,  it  is  charged. 

The  purpose,  the  petition  recites,  was  to 
establish  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  rates, 
which  could  not  be  maintained  when  all  were 
in  competition,  on  freight  rates  from  Illinois 
points  to  St.  Louis. 

The  prayer  asking  for  relief  follows: 

“Inasmuch  as  your  orators  can  only  have 
adequate  relief  in  the  premises  from  this  hon¬ 
orable  Court,  where  matters  of  this  nature 
are  cognizable  and  relievable,  your  orator 
prays: 

“That  the  St.  Louis  Coal  Traffic  Bureau  be 
adjudged  an  unlawful  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  an  unlawful  instrumentality, 
formed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  defendants  to  fix  interstate  rates  for 
the  shipment  of  soft  coal  from  the  coal  mines 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  to  the  City  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  by  agreement  and  in  combination 
with  each  other  and  without  competition,  in 
violation  of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  July 
2,  1890,  entitled  ‘An  act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,’  and  that  said  St.  Louis  Coal 
Traffic  Bureau  be  dissolved. 

“That  the  defendants  and  all  and  each  of 
them  be  enjoined  and  prohibited  from  enter¬ 
ing  or  continuing  any  similar  combination, 
association  or  conspiracy  to  deprive  the  peo¬ 
ple  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce  between 
and  among  the  states  and  territories  of  the 
United  States  of  such  rates  and  charges  for 
transportation  of  soft  coal  from  the  coal 
mines  in  the  state  of  Illinois  to  the  City  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  will  be  afforded  by  free 
and  unrestrained  competition  between  the 
several  lines  of  railroad  owned  by  defendants. 

“That  it  be  adjudged  that  the  defendants 
and  all  and  each  of  them  agreed  upon  the 
advances  set  out  in  supplement  No.  5  to 
tariff  1.  C.  C.  No.  D-68  pursuant  to 
the  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy  with 
each  other  in  violation  of  said  act;  that  the 
defendants  and  all  and  each  of  them  be  en¬ 


joined  and  prohibited  from  enforcing,  collect¬ 
ing  or  charging  said  advances  in  interstate 
rates. 

“That  the  defendants  and  all  and  each  of 
them  be  enjoined  and  prohibited  from  agree¬ 
ing,  combining  and  conspiring  and  acting  to¬ 
gether  to  prevent  each  and  any  of  them  from 
transporting  soft  coal  in  trade  and  commerce 
between  the  soft  coal  mines  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  and  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  such 
rates  as  shall  be  voluntarily  fixed  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  agents  of  each  acting  independently 
in  its  own  behalf. 

“That  the  United  States  may  have  such 
other  and  further  relief  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  require  and  the  Court  may  deem 
proper  in  the  premises.” 

In  addition  to  this  action  by  the  federal 
authorities,  coal  operators  in,  and  around  St. 
Louis  have  filed  a  petition  with  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  asking  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  advanced  rates  recently  announced 
by  the  carriers.  The  combination  of  these  two 
suits  makes  for  a  situation  which  is  peculiarly 
intense. 


Roberts  Schaefer. 

(Concluded  from  page  19.) 
to  upbuild  the  most  valuable  asset  the  com¬ 
pany  possessed — its  reputation  for  doing  the 
work  intrusted  to  it  by  its  clients  with 
honesty,  thoroughness  and  effectiveness. 

Hereafter,  not  only  the  general  plans  of 
all  contracts  entrusted  to  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Company  will  be  prepared  as  usual 
in  the  home  office,  but  every  bit  of  detail  and 
specification  work  will  also  be  done  there. 
The  combined  ability,  skill  and  knowledge  of 
every  member  of  the  engineering  staff  will 
in  some  way  make  for  the  perfection  to  the 


Since  the  advent  of  the  portable  coal  wagon 
loader,  coal  dealers  have  been  working  won¬ 
ders  in  cutting  down  the  costs  of  loading  coal 
from  ground  storage  to  wagons,  trucks,  rail¬ 
road  cars,  etc.  The  machine  fills  a  wagon  so 
quickly  that  it  hardly  pays  the  driver  to  leave 
the  wagon — he  simply  stays  on  the  wagon 
and  trims  the  load. 

Many  instances  are  related  by  dealers  about 
the  remarkable  things  that  have  occurred  in 
the  yard  since  they  installed  the  new  loader, 
but  the  most  notable  incident  thus  far  is  the 
experience  of  a  prominent  New  England  coal¬ 
man,  who  purchased  one  of  the  Link-Belt 
Company’s  type  D  bituminous  loaders.  It 
seems  that  the  second  day  after  this  machine 
v/as  put  into  operation  a  fire  was  discovered 
in  the  bituminous  coal  pile.  It  had  made  such 
headway  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  yard 
men  to  extinguish  it  or  even  work  nearby  on 
account  of  the  thick  steam  arising  from  the 
fire. 

As  a  last  resort  the  new  Link-Belt  loader 
was  pressed  into  service,  backed  up  into  the 
burning  pile  and  the  machinery  started.  It 
dug  the  burning  coal  out  of  the  pile,  and  by 


last  nut  and  screw  of  every  piece  of  con¬ 
struction  work  under  them. 

In  brief  the  whole  scheme  of  the  evening, 
as  planned  and  carried  out  at  this  dinner, 
was  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  everyone 
present  the  value  of  team  work  and  the  firm 
determination  of  the  management  to  fill  every 
possible  position  from  within.  During  the 
evening,  Mr.  Roberts  kept  up  an  Interesting 
running  comment  on  the  remarks  of  the 
various  speakers,  and  used  them  to  enlarge 
upon  or  strengthen  the  central  thought  that 
permeated  the  whole  affair  which  was,  the 
care  that  should  be  exercised  by  every  man 
or  woman  in  the  company’s  employ  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  upbuild  its  reputation. 

John  J.  Roberts,  who  has  charge  of  the 
financial  department  of  the  firm,  mentioned 
something  of  which  everyone  should  be  proud 
— the  strong  credit  of  the  firm.  He  called 
attention  to  the  important  fact  that  those 
present  were  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  paid  forces.  He  stated  that,  during 
the  construction  season,  there  were  at  times 
enough  work  in  process  to  keep  800  or  900 
men  in  employment. 

He  also  paid  the  ladies  in  the  employ  of 
the  firm  a  strong  compliment  for  their  faith¬ 
ful  services  which  in  some  cases  had  been 
of  a  number  of  years  duration. 

Remarks  that  had  to  do  with  their  par¬ 
ticular  departments  were  made  by  Edward  E. 
Barrett,  general  manager;  Clyde  P.  Ross,  con¬ 
tracting  engineer  of  the  railroad  department; 
Frank  E.  Mueller,  secretary  and  head  of  the 
washery  work;  Charles  L.  Wright,  briqueting 
engineer;  Arthur  L.  Goetz,  of  the  traffic  de¬ 
partment;  R.  G.  Lowery  of  the  mining  sec¬ 
tion,  and  E.  Paul  Stewart  also  of  the  wash¬ 
ery  department.  Several  employes  and  John 
E.  Beebe  of  The  Black  Diamond  spoke  briefly. 


the  aid  of  chutes  the  burning  coal  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  men  who  were  prepared  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  flames. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  by  the  use 
of  the  wagon  loader  7,000  tons  of  coal  were 
saved.  Only  50  tons  were  coked,  but  a  ready 
market  was  found  for  this.  The  actual  loss 
was  five  tons.  This  dealer  stated  that  the 
loader  more  than  earned  its  purchase  price 
then  and  there. 

The  illustrations  shows  an  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  wagon  loaders.  This 
machine  was  designed  by  the  Link-Belt 
Company,  who  call  it  their  Collapsible  Type 
Wagon  Loader.  This  loader  is  similar  to  their 
standard  types,  except  that  the  bucket-elevator 
part  is  pivoted  nearly  in  the  middle.  By  simply 
turning  a  crank  which  operates  the  worm  gear, 
the  foot  of  the  machine  is  raised  and  the  head 
lowered,  thereby  reducing  the  height  so  that 
it  will  pass  under  obstructions.  In  some  yards 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  move  the  loader 
under  a  low  shed  or  from  one  side  of  a  low 
trestle  to  the  other,  and  this  novel  type  was 
designed  for  dealers  having  similar  conditions 
to  meet.  The  lower  illustration  shows  the  ma¬ 
chine  collapsed,  ready  to  be  moved. 


A  Wagon  Loader  Extinguishes  A  Fire. 


The  New  Wagon  Loader  Is  Shown,  Ready  for  Service  and  Lowered  to  Pass  Under  Overhead  Structures. 
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New  York  Market. 


Anthracite  Is  Stagnant  to  the  Extent  of 
Causing  Sacrifice  Prices — Bitumin¬ 
ous  No  Better  Off. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

1521  Columbia  Building, 

New  York,  March  Gth. 

Anthracite  conditions  at  New  York  show  no 
improvement  over  those  of  last  week  as  the 
only  trade  that  we  have  had  has  depended  on 
the  immediate  weather  conditions  and  they 
have  not  been  such  as  to  cause  a  large  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal  this  week.  Several  days 
have  been  brisk  but  they  have  been  con¬ 
trasted  with  other  very  mild,  spring-like  days, 
so  that  the  east  has  almost  become  an  out¬ 
door  community  already,  and  the  dealer  finds 
no  demand  for  fuel  worthy  of  mention  at  this 
time.  The  trade  is  now  trying  to  adjust  itself 
to  a  waiting  attitude,  pending  the  arrival  of 
the  discount  date,  but  the  large  stocks  at  the 
piers  and  on  wheels  makes  this  difficult  as 
embargoes  have  been  placed  against  leading 
shippers  and  they  are  having  great  difficulty 
in  placing  the  available  tonnage.  There  is 
now  no  hope  of  an  improvement  in  demand  so 
that  the  situation  is  more  discouraging  to 
sales  agents  than  is  usually  the  case  at  this 
time  of  year.  As  a  result  there  are  some 
unusual  sacrifices  and  it  is  commonly  rumored 
that  some  coal  that  has  been  caught  on 
demurrage  has  been  sold  at  even  less  than 
the  April  circular  prices.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  these  prices  have  been 
abtained  by  the  few  dealers  who  cared  to 
take  on  any  tonnage,  as  for  the  most  part  the 
dealer  is  not  interested  in  any  more  coal  at 
;his  time,  and  is  with  difficulty  disposing  of 
the  tonnage  on  hand  in  order  to  start  his 
dscal  year  without  large  stocks  on  hand  and 
in  a  position  to  make  new  purchases  on  the  best 
prevailing  terms. 

There  is  no  spot  market  in  jobbing  lots  or 
my  speculation  in  cargoes  afloat  so  that  this 
’eature  is  not  worth  mentioning.  All  the  trad- 
ng  that  has  been  indulged  in  has  been  direct 
,vith  the  dealer  or  consumer  and  this  having 
leen  so  scarce  there  is  naturally  no  trading 
imongst  jobbers.  The  steam  sizes  remain  dull 
is  they  have  been  throughout  the  year  and 
jive  no  promise  of  taking  on  new  life  this 
spring.  The  market  on  steam  sizes  of  anthra- 
;ite  coal  would  be  excellent  material  for  study 
or  those  who  are  making  reports  on  the 
mormons  profits  extracted  from  the  poor  pub¬ 
ic  as  the  result  of  advances  to  cover  the 
ncrease  in  wages  to  the  miners  last  spring. 

Some  little  labor  trouble  has  disturbed  the 
•egions  in  a  couple  of  local  strikes,  but  they 
lave  not  been  of  sufficient  consequence  to  in- 
erfere  with  the  continuance  of  a  large  out- 
)ut  at  the  mines.  The  car  supply  has  been 
ow  throughout  the  anthracite  regions  because 
io  much  coal  is  being  held  at  the  piers  with¬ 
out  disposition  orders,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
eleased  for  returning  to  the  mines.  For  this 
■eason  it  is  stated  that  some  mines  have  been 
;unning  short  time  and  with  slightly  reduced 
iorces  to  cut  down  the  output,  but  there  is 
itill  a  large  tonnage  coming  forward  to  the 
liscomfort  of  the  selling  end. 


The  Bituminous  Situation. 

Bituminous  trade  remains  dull  in  the  New 
ifork  markets  and  is  almost  without  feature 
vorthy  of  extended  mention.  There  is  a  large 
luantity  of  coal  awaiting  disposition  at  all 
'orts  and  there  were  several  firms  started  the 
veek  with  a  thousand  tons  each  that  it  was 
mperative  to  move  during  the  next  few  days. 
Demurrage  piles  up  fast  on  a  thousand  tons, 
md  there  have  been  some  busy  salesmen  seek- 
ng  cover  for  these  surplus  tonnages.  Much 
i)f  this  coal  is  designated  cats  and  dogs  by  the 
ocal  trade  and  is  of  the  low  grade  that  term 
vould  indicate,  so  that  any  price  is  a  welcome 
|>ne  to  those  in  trouble  with  it.  The  prices 
"ecured,  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  min- 
ng  cost  and  transportation,  so  that  the  sales 
igent  considers  the  bargain  a  lucky  one  to 
jet  out  whole  on  these  trades.  The  situation, 
lowever,  seems  easier  at  the  moment,  and 
nay  be  greatly  relieved  before  Monday  if  the 
jonnages  arriving  in  the  meantime  are  not  too 
srge.  Operators  are  hardly  inclined  to  send 
ioal  on  consignment  under  the  circumstances, 
md  the  soft  coal  men  here  are  more  or  less 
lopeful  of  seeing  daylight  soon. 


Car  supply  continues  poor  and  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  recover  again.  At  least,  none  is 
able  to  express  any  hope  of  recovery  at  any 
definite  date  and  having  hoped  for  improve¬ 
ment  for  a  long  time,  they  are  not  in  a  mood 
to  give  up  and  take  it  if  it  comes  or  leave  it 
if  it  does  not.  All  water  movements  are  open 
and  there  is  a  fairly  good  bunker  trade  at 
the  moment.  Export  inquiries  continue  to 
straggle  in,  and  are  being  considered  with 
much  more  interest  than  this  trade  was  ever 
given.  Vessel  markets  are  not  as  firm  as  re¬ 
cently*  and  lower  freights  for  export  are  ex¬ 
pected  in  some  quarters. 


The  Vessel  Situation. 

The  coastwise  vessel  market  is  just  about 
firm.  We  quote  current  rates  of  freight  as 
follows:  From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston, 
eighty  to  ninety  cents  to  points  east  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  $1  to  $2;  from  Philadephia  to  Boston, 
seventy  to  ninety  cents;  to  Portland,  $1.25; 
to  Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to  Searsport,  $1.75;  to 
Sound  points,  seventy-five  to  ninety  cents; 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  ninety  cents;  to 
Providence,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  New 
Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  cents;  to 
New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty-five  to 
forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 


Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are: 


N.  Y. 

F.  O.  B. 

Somerset  County — 

Harbor. 

Mines. 

Best  grades  . 

. $2.76 

$1.25 

Medium  grades . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Ordinary  . 

.  2.66 

1.00 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein . 

.  3.20 

1.60 

Cheaper  grades . 

. 1.80 

1.26 

Clearfield  County — 

Best  grade  . 

.  2.80 

1.25 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  . 

.  2.85 

l.SO 

Medium  grade . 

1.10 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein . 

.  2.85 

1.75 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  2.50 

.85 

Best  gas,  JI(-inch  lump . 

.  2.60 

1.00 

Best  grade,  run-of-mine  . 

.  2.65 

1.05 

Gas  slack  . 

.80 

Buffalo  Market. 


Buffalo,  March  6th. —  (^Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — A  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  weather  ap¬ 
proaching  the  zero  mark  for  two  or  three  days 
of  the  past  week,  gave  some  stimulus  to  the 
anthracite  market,  and  brought  in  an  increase  of 
orders  from  dealers  who  have  been  running  low. 
But  there  is  little  probability  that  the  jump  in 
the  market  will  be  more  than  a  spurt,  and  within 
a  week  we  may  expect  to  see  the  same  spirit  of 
lethargy  prevailing  as  characterized  the  month  of 
February.  Especially  in  the  local  retail  market 
has  the  activity  been  quite  pronounced  and  the 
householder  who  has  been  congratulating  himself 
that  the  sun  was  getting  so  high  that  there  could 
by  no  possibility  be  any  serious  spell  of  winter 
weather,  has  been  hustling  to  replenish  his  di¬ 
minished  coal  bins.  Dealers  have  accordingly 
found  themselves  somewhat  pressed  to  fill  orders, 
the  snow  making  delivery  more  arduous  and  in 
many  instances  causing  considerable  delay.  No 
complaint  has  been  heard  of  scarcity  of  coal  at 
the  trestles,  and  none  is  anticipated.  So  far  only 
a  small  amount  of  anthracite  is  being  placed  in 
stock,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  yards  will  receive 
attention  for  the  balance  of  the  time  between 
the  present  and  the  opening  of  navigation,  for  the 
coming  season  is  expected  to  be  pretty  active  and 
the  principal  attention  of  the  companies  will  be 
directed  to  the  lake  forwarding. 

In  the  bituminous  market  less  stimulation  is 
shown,  as  a  result  of  the  falling  temperature,  and 
it  is  understood  that  many  dealers  in  the  central 
part  of  the  state  are  still  paying  demurrage  to 
the  railroads,  whose  cars  are  being  held  for  coal 
storage.  No  large  contracts  have  as  yet  been 
made,  though  some  small  deals  to  individuals  are 
reported.  A  Buffalo  operator  suggests  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  all  concerned  if  con¬ 
tracts  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
instead  of  from  April  1st,  and  that  contracts  with 
the  miners  should  also  be  arranged  on  that  date. 
This  would  enable  the  dealers  to  close  up  their 
business  in  good  shape  with  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  start  a  new  deal  with  the  first  of  January. 

Prices  remain  practically  the  same  as  at  last 
writing,  though  there  appears  slightly  less  inclina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  dealers  to  get  rid  of  their 
holdings  at  a  sacrifice.  Evidently  the  approach¬ 
ing  close  of  the  present  season  is  influencing 
them  to  hold  onto  what  they  have,  unless  they 
can  get  their  first  money  back,  at  least. 


New  England  Trade- 


Boston,  March  Gth. — {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.)— AMhough  the  wholesale  anthracite  and 
bituminous  dealers  are  more  optimistic  than 
they  were  a  week  ago,  conditions  governing 
the  New  England  markets  have  not  changed 
materially  since  last  reports.  Many  of  the 
dealers  took  advantage  of  the  dullness  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association  con¬ 
vention. 

Wholesale  anthracite  dealers  say  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  quieter  than  it  has  been  before  in  a 
long  period,  and  that  they  do  not  expect  any 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  coal  until 
after  the  new  prices  have  been  named,  unless, 
perhaps,  the  cold  weather  should  continue. 
Most  of  the  local  independent  coal  dealers 
have  succeeded  in  disposing  of  their  holdings. 
The  last  lots  went  at  prices  considerably  be¬ 
low  circular.  One  dealer  says  that  the  last 
cargo  he  sold  brought  just  about  the  price 
asked  by  the  big  producers  last  April,  in¬ 
cluding  the  full  reduction  for  that  month.  The 
big  companies  continue  to  produce  large 
amounts  of  anthracite  and  the  accumulation 
of  prepared  sizes  at  tidewater  points  continues 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
some  scarcity  of  cars.  Pea,  buckwheat  and 
rice  are  in  fair  demand  and  naturally  very 
firm. 

A  great  deal  of  local  interest  was  taken  in 
the  report  submitted  by  Secretary  Nagel  to 
the  National  House  in  regard  to  an  investi- 
tion  of  the  anthracite  coal  industry  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor.  Eew  of  the  local  dealers 
care  to  go  on  record  with  an  opinion  on  the 
report,  but  the  general  feeling  among  the 
trade  seems  to  be  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  Government  will  endeavor  in 
some  way  to  regulate  the  cost  of  hard  coal 
to  the  retail  dealer  and  consumer. 

The  wholesale  bituminous  market  continues 
quiet.  Coal  is  arriving  in  fairly  large  quanti¬ 
ties  and  in  many  instances  cargoes  are  going 
into  storage.  Dealers  handling  Georges  Creek 
coal  claim  they  have  been  able  to  keep  well 
cleaned  up  right  along.  On  the  other  hand 
the  supply  of  Pocahontas  and  New  River  at 
Hampton  Roads  ports  is  apparently  unusually 
large,  and  this  fact  and  the  continued  down¬ 
ward  tendency  of  Pennsylvania  bituminous, 
has  somewhat  demoralized  the  local  spot 
market.  Spot  coals  have  sold  at  $3.60  to  $4 
a  ton  f.  o.  tj.  Mystic  Wharf  during  the  past 
week,  and  in  a  few  cases  for  less  money. 
These  prices  are,  therefore,  lower  than  those 
becoming  effective  April  1st.  Pennsylvania  coal 
has  sold  as  low  as  ninety  cents  a  ton  f.  o.  b. 
the  mines,  but  the  quality  was  not  particularly 
good  and  was  sold  by  dealers  who  evidently 
needed  money.  Pair  to  good  kinds  have 
changed  hands  on  a  basis  of  $1.15  to  $1.50  at 
the  mines.  The  bulk  of  the  sales  appear  to 
have  been  made  at  $1.25  and  $1.35  a  ton. 

The  above  prices  for  spot  Pocahontas  and 
New  River  would  seem  to  leave  some  doubt 
in  one’s  mind  about  the  ability  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  to  maintain  circular  prices.  The 
general  opinion  among  the  local  retail  dealers 
is  that  prices  are  going  to  be  lower.  In  fact 
some  of  the  retail  trade  claim  that  producers 
have  already  begun  to  break  away  from  the 
circular  by  offering  coals  at  prices  close  to 
$2.60  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  Newport  News,  which 
would  bring  the  price  up  to  about  $3.45  a  ton 
Boston  harbor.  Wholesale  dealers  are  making 
every  effort  to  get  new  contracts,  but  admit 
that  this  business  is  very  discouraging. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  is  easier  and 
about  five  cents  a  ton  cheaper  than  at  last 
reports.  The  demand  for  space  is  not  especi¬ 
ally  good,  and  the  supply  offered  is  large. 
The  average  asking  rate  from  Hampton  Roads 
ports  to  Boston  is  eighty-five  to  ninety  cents 
per  ton. 


Boston  Trade  Notes. 

A  Massachusetts  charter  has  been  granted 
to  the  Wakefield  Coal  Supply  Company  with 
a  capital  of  $35,000.  The  incorporators  of 
the  company  are  Edward  P.  White,  E.  Horace 
Perley,  Herbert  M.  Whitten,  Albert  R.  Per¬ 
kins,  Daniel  D.  Peabody  and  George  H. 
Smith. 

The  Pond  Creek  Coal  Company  turned  out 
32,000  tons  of  coal  in  February,  as  compared 
with  38,000  tons  in  January.  The  management 
believes  that  by  April  1st,  when  the  power 
plant  is  complete,  the  company  will  begin  to 
turn  out  50,000  tons  per  month.  The  com¬ 
pany  now  has  seven  openings. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

Anthracite  Supply  Exceeds  Demand  and 
Prices  Are  Shaded — A  Car  Shortage 
Influences  Bituminous. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamonu, 
400  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  March  6th. 

Philadelphia  anthracite  conditions  show  no 
more  favorable  aspect  than  they  did  last  week. 
There  has  been  no  improvement  in  demand  and 
the  supply  continuing  heavy  there  is  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  moving  the  tonnage.  The  chief  com¬ 
plaint  is  against  the  continued  abuse  of  dealers 
in  refusing  to  accept  cars  shipped  on  old  orders. 
The  maneuvering  to  place  this  coal  makes  prices 
very  low ;  in  some  instances  dealers  have  taken 
up  coal  at  less  than  prices  that  usually  prevail  in 
April.  The  shipper  is,  of  course,  culpable  in  a 
sense  in  that  he  accepted  orders  at  a  time  when 
he  could  not  make  deliveries  and  then  tried  to 
make  deliveries  when  dealers  had  no  need  for  the 
coal.  As  some  of  these  orders  are  more  recent, 
the  shipper  who  is  unfortunate  in  having  his 
shipments  encounters  a  glutted  market. 

Several  of  the  principal  individual  shippers  of 
anthracite  were  embargoed  at  the  piers  about  the 
middle  of  last  week  and  were  scouring  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  dealers  in  vain  for  an  outlet  for  some 
of  their  surplus  coal.  The  week  opened  with 
enough  coal  on  hand  to  embarrass  the  market  for 
the  week. 

The  weather  has  been  warm  and  cold  by  spells, 
but  many  householders  have  all  the  coal  they 
need.  One  coal  may  w’ho  laid  in  his  winter  sup¬ 
ply  early,  has  about  half  of  his  thirty  tons  still 
in  his  cellar.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  sum¬ 
mer  business  looks  bad. 

Bituminous  conditions  are  in  slightly  better 
shape  than  those  in  anthracite.  In  soft  coal  there 
is  little  spot  business  and  this  is  in  the  lower 
grades  which  are  selling  at  some  very  low  figures. 
For  the  most  part,  the  producers  of  the  best  coals 
are  now  more  concerned  about  renewing  their 
old  contracts  and  taking  on  a  few  new  ones  than 
about  moving  spot  coal.  As  they  are  shipping  a 
number  of  trial  cars  to  new  consumers,  they 
could  not  send  a  surplus  tonnage  forward  for 
promiscuous  trading.  A  fifty  percent  car  supply 
which  is  still  troubling  the  bituminous  fields,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  situation.  The  concerns  who  last 
year  had  about  half  their  output  contracted  are 
not  able  to  ship  any  more  than  that  amount  now, 
and  having  renew’ed  their  last  year’s  contracts  are 
restricted  to  taking  care  of  those. 

Some  of  the  conservative  producers  say  that 
they  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion  more  every  day  and  say  that  they  do  not 
believe  there  are  enough  laborers  in  the  soft  coal 
fields  to  furnish  coal  to  load  more  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  supply  of  cars.  Some  have  tried  to  get  more 
men  in  anticipation  of  getting  more  cars  and 
have  failed. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

Jas.  Pierpoint  has  just  returned  from  a  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  trip. 

W.  A.  Stone,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  was  in  his 
Philadelphia  office  recently. 

H.  G.  Barndt,  with  W.  D.  Althouse  &  Co., 
called  on  New  York  consumers  last  week. 

George  Pauli,  of  the  Commonwealth  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  in  the  east  lately. 

J.  O.  Clark,  of  Clark  Bros.  Coal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  is  spending  the  spring  at  Palm  Beach, 
h'lorida. 

Saxman  Coal  &  Coke  Company  states  that  W. 
F.  Jacoby  is  no  longer  in  charge  of  sales  of  that 
company. 

A.  W.  Hildebrand,  of  New  York,  called  on 
Philadelphia  bituminous  shippers  the  latter  part 
of  last  week. 

M.  S.  Kemmerer  accompanied  by  T.  M.  Ryder, 
of  the  Oak  Hill  Coal  Company,  Shamokin,  will 
leave  this  week  for  a  stay  in  Florida. 

J.  C.  Cosgrove,  the  Clearfield  operator,  made 
his  second  trip  in  February  last  week  arranging 
his  contracts  with  Philadelphia  jobbers. 

George  Wilson,  of  Jas.  Pierpoint  &  Co.,  in 
charge  of  coke  sales  in  the  Pittsburgh  office,  is 
in  the  Philadelphia  office  the  early  part  of  the 
week. 

J.  W.  Searles,  sales  manager  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  New  York,  was 


in  the  Philadelphia  office  of  his  company  on  Fri¬ 
day  of  last  week. 

Charles  H.  Jacobs,  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer, 
sailed  on  the  twenty-second  of  last  month  for  a 
Panama  Canal  trip  on  the  S.  S.  Megantic  of  the 
White  Star  Line. 

Samuel  B.  Crowell,  president  of  the  Geo.  B. 
Ne\yton  Coal  Company,  has  purchased  a  fifty-acre 
tract  of  land  in  the  Philadelphia  suburbs  which 
he  will  use  as  a  country  place. 

J.  Harper  Smith,  who  in  the  early  days  was  a 
leading,  factor  in  the  sale  of  the  anthracite  ton¬ 
nage  in  this  section,  made  his  first  trip  in  ten 
years  to  the  anthracite  -regions  about  Scranton, 
recently.  > 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Maryland 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  last  week  J.  G.  Spates  was 
re-elected  president.  Mr.  Brown,  formerly  secre¬ 
tary,  was  elected  vice-president  and  treasurer 
and  Frank  A.  Taylor  was  elected  secretary. 

Philadelphia  will  shortly  have  a  new  jobbing 
house  composed  of  some  of  the  strongest  men  on 
the  selling  end  in  this  city.  As  their  resignations 
have  not  yet  been  accepted  by  their  present  com¬ 
panies  their  names  are  withheld  until  next  week, 
when  full  details  will  appear  in  these  columns. 

Langdon  Lea,  of  J.  Tatnall  Lea  &  Co.,  has 
recently  returned  from  an  extensive  trip  through 
the  West  Virginia  regions,  including  the  strike 
zone,  where  he  found  things  unsettled  and  prom¬ 
ising  a  long  struggle,  as  both  sides  seem  well 
equipped  with  funds  and  determination  to  make 
a  finish  fight. 

Smokeless  Operators  Association  met  at  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  on  Friday  of  last  week 
and  withdrew  their  attempt  to  change  the  con¬ 
tract  date  from  April  to  January.  The  proposal 
was  favored  by  the  New  River  and  Pocahontas 
shippers  in  all  sections  except  New  England 
where  it  was  violated  by  the  making  of  subcon¬ 
tracts  covering  consumers  to  April  1st  next. 

P.  M.  Saxman,  son  of  Edwin  F.  Saxman,  and 
lately  in  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the  Saxman 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  has  gone  to  Saxman,  W. 
Va.,  to  succeed  the  superintendent  of  the  mines 
who  recently  resigned.  P.  M.  Saxman  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  School  of  Mines  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York,  and  last  month  reduced  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  below  all  previous  figures  for  the 
operation. 

Confirming  a  finding  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  a  jury  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  Tuesday  returned  a  verdict 
awarding  to  W.  F.  Jacoby  &  Co,  coal  mine 
operators  in  Clearfield  punty.  Pa.,  $38,572.54 
against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
The  award  is  based  upon  alleged  discrimina¬ 
tion  by  the  railroad  in  furnishing  coal  cars  in 
1904  and  1905. 

i\I.  R.  Gano,  managing  partner ;  E.  D.  Enney, 
manager  of  coal  sales,  and  J.  M.  Gates,  who  has 
been  looking  after  coal  purchases,  all  resigned 
from  J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co.  last  week  but  have 
not  yet  made  plans  for  the  future  that  can  be 
announced  at  this  time.  M.  R.  Gano  will  take  an 
extended  rest  trip  either  in  Europe  or  to  Pan¬ 
ama  and  southern  points.  J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co. 
have  not  made  a  statement  as  yet,  but  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  partnership  will  be  dissolved  and 
the  affairs  of  the  concern  wound  up  shortly. 

F.  P.  Conrey  has  sold  his  coal  yard  to  E.  F. 
McFadden  who  will  call  the  establishment  the 
Conrey  Coal  Yard  Incorporated.  The  present 
owner  will  be  remembered  locally  as  the  man 
who  threatened  to  form  a  co-operative  coal  com¬ 
pany  after  selling  a  lot  of  stock  to  members  and 
to  furnish  stockholders  their  fuel  supply  at  thirty- 
five  cents  less  than  the  Philadelphia  retailers 
usually  charge.  He  was  engaged  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  this  enterprise  for  a  long  time  but  has 
never  yet  delivered  to  his  stockholders  any  coal 
under  the  conditions  held  out  to  them  when  they 
purchased  stock.  He  has  not  announced  whether 
he  will  carry  out  his  original  purpose  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  property  he  has  just  purchased. 


New  Publications. 


An  interesting  new  publication,  which  has 
just  been  received  is:  The  Birmingham  Dis¬ 
trict  Mineral  Land  Reference,  published  by 
The  Alabama  Mineral  Map  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

As  the  name  of  this  volume  indicates,  it  is 
a  reference  book  dealing  mainly  with  the 
ownership  of  mineral  lands  in  and  around 
Birmingham,  but  this  ownership  has  been 


tabulated  in  a  most  interesting  way  in  that  by 
referring  to  the  index  it  is  easy  to  locate  the 
claim  upon  the  accompanying  map  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  or  by  taking  note  of  a  given  location 
upon  the  map  it  is  easy  to  find  who  owns 
that  property  and  his  post  office  address. 

In  the  back  part  of  the  book  is  a  very  valu¬ 
able  reference  to  the  coal  mining  business 
around  Birmingham.  This  part  of  the  volume 
gives  the  name  of  every  operating  company, 
the  amount  of  acreage  controlled,  and  in  an¬ 
other  table  the  number  of  operations  upon  that 
land,  the  character  of  equipment  and  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  company.  Another  phase  in  the 
book  gives  the  output  of  -Alabama  coal  opera¬ 
tors  for  1911,  the  annual  tonnage  only  being 
given.  Another  table  shows  a  production  of 
coal  and  coke  in  Alabama  from  1870  down  to 
the  close  of  1911.  This  table  also  contains  the 
accident  report  for  each  year  after  1893. 

One  especially  interesting  table  is  that  giv¬ 
ing  the  seam  of  coal  worked,  the  thickness  of 
that  seam,  the  number  and  kind  of  opening, 
the  number  of  employes,  the  mode  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  etc.  .An  interesting  table  also  is  that 
which  gives  the  production,  the  days  work, 
the  price  per  ton  for  mining,  railroatl  connec¬ 
tion,  etc.,  of  each  mine. 

In  all,  the  book  is  a  very  complete  issue  and 
seeing  that  it  is  compiled  and  issued  once 
every  six  months,  is  a  splendid  effort,  seeing 
the  amount  of  information  it  contains. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  March  6th. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Coal  business  in  this  market 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  between-season  lull 
and  trade  is  practically  colorless.  Operators 
and  shippers  generally  express  satisfaction 
with  the  situation,  however,  and  report  that 
business  is  all  that  could  be  expected  under 
prevailing  weather  conditions.  Attention'  is 
being  directed  to  steam  trade  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  lake  business.  Production  at  the 
mines  is  generally  of  a  lower  percentage  oT 
operation  than  during  the  last  several  weeks. 
Some  companies  are  preparing  to  begin  the 
loading  of  lake  coal  and  have  been  enabled  to 
maintain  operations  at  a  fair  average  as  a 
result. 

If  there  is  a  feature  in  the  situation,  it  would 
have  to  be  in  the  steam  branch  as  domestic 
business  is  of  small  volume  and  unsteady. 
Dealers  in  the  retail  trade  are  buying  to  cover 
only  actual  requirements  and  generally  report 
their  business  as  quiet,  due  to  mild  weather 
conditions.  About  the  only  business  in  domes¬ 
tic  trade  is  seeking  price  concessions  and  op¬ 
erators  are  finding  it  of  such  small  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  attention  is  being  diverted  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  business  now  assuming 
greater  importance. 

Steam  business  is  of  good  volume  with  the 
industrial  requirements  taking  a  large  tonnage. 

notable  feature  of  the  industrial  fuel  busi¬ 
ness  however,  is  the  lack  of  any  disposi¬ 
tion  to  stock  up  to  any  great  extent.  Mills 
and  factories  in  this  market  appear  to  be  sup¬ 
plying  their  needs  for  only  a  short  period. 
Prices  on  the  steam  grades  are  generally  firm 
with  a  tendency  to  advance,  although  none 
of  the  shippers  here  have  asked  more  than 
the  current  quotations  prevailing,  for  the  last 
two  weeks.  Quite  a  number  of  steam  con¬ 
tracts  expire  during  the  next  several  weeks 
and  companies  here  are  looking  forward  to 
closing  up  new  business. 

Reports  received  from  the  northwest  are 
regarded  by  coal  men  here  as  forecasting  a 
lake  trade  during  the  coming  season  of  large 
volume.  What  little  coal  is  at  present  re¬ 
maining  on  the  docks  will  be  consumed,  it  is 
expected,  by  the  time  the  first  shipments  can 
be  on  their  way.  With  a  continuance  of  pre¬ 
vailing  weather  conditions  it  is  expected  that 
navigation  will  open  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual  and  loading  is  expected  to  begin  very 
soon.  There  is  reported  to  be  little  ice  in  the 
lakes  and  predictions  are  made  that  navigation 
will  be  open  April  1st. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  both  operators 
and  shippers  to  maintain  prices  around  recent 
levels.  Some  irregularity  however,  has  been 
caused  by  concessions  here  and  there. 


Thick  Vein  Hocking — 
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Coarse  slack  . 
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1.90  1.25 

1.90  1.25 

1.65  1.00 

1.55  .90 

2.55  1.90 

2.40  1.76 

2.15  1.50 

1.80  1.15 

1.65  1.00 

1.90  1.25 

1.65  1.00 


2.40  1.45 

2.20  1.30 

2.05  1.16 

2.25  1.35 

1.90  1.00 

2.65  1.75 

2.50  1.60 

2.16  1.25 

2.65  1.75 

2.65  1.75 

2.65  1.75 

2.50  1.35@1.65 

2.00  1.00 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

Avery  Sterner,  of  the  Rail  &  River  Coal 
Company,  was  in  Columbus  on  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week. 

George  11.  barker,  vice-president  of  the 
Maynard  Coal  Company  has  returned  from  a 
nMsmess  trip  to  New  York. 

Negotiations  are  being  conducted  by  Attor¬ 
ney  E.  D.  Howard  of  Columbus,  for  the  pur¬ 


chase  of  coal  rights  on  a  tract  of  12,000  acres 
of  coal  land  in  Lawrence  county,  Ohio.  It 
is  understood  that  if  the  ^deal  goes  through  a 
company  will  be  organized  by  capitalists  here 
to  operate  the  property. 

Charles  T.  Harther,  president  of  the  Central 
States  Coal  Company,  Toledo,  was  in  this 
market  during  the  past  week. 

The  Ohio  Cannel  Coal  Company  is  considering 
plans  for  extensive  improvements  in  its  prop¬ 
erty  located  near  Warsaw,  Ohio.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  spend  .$50,000  in  betterments  during 
the  coming  summer. 

Stockholders  of  the  Provident  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Belmont  county,  have  been  notified 
of  a  special  meeting  to  be  held  March  20, 
when  the  proposition  of  increasing  the  author¬ 
ized  capital  of  the  company  from  $300,000  to 
.$600,00'0  will  be  submitted. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Company  held  here  during  the 
last  week,  the  former  officers  and  directors 
were  re-elected.  The  financial  statement  of 
the  company  showed  gains  made  in  business 
during  the  last  year.  G.  C.  Weitzell  was 
elected  president  of  the  company,  H.  S.  Mer- 
vin  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  F.  M.  Wal¬ 
lace,  J.  A.  Donaldson  and  J.  P.  Walsh,  vice 
presidents.  President  Weitzell  reappointed  J. 
A.  Rundio  general  sales  agent  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  J.  J.  Knox,  Jr.,  manager  of  mines. 
During  the  last  year  the  company  operated 
six  mines  and  increased  its  production  to  some 
extent.  Mr.  Rundio  expects  the  present  year 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
company  and  is  making  plans  for  a  lake  trade 
of  record  size. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


Baltimore,  March  6th. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  coal  trade  here  has  settled  down 
to  the  usual  pre-spring  struggle  to  get  the  best 
possible  out  of  the  contract  situation  for  the 
coming  year.  Most  of  the  coal  men  here  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  contracting  will  be  un¬ 
usually  slow,  but  all  profess  to  believe  that  the 
basis  will  be  considerably  better  than  last  year. 
That  this  will  be  so  of  the  better  grade  coals 
seems  undoubted,  but  the  same  story  may  not 
hold  of  the  lower  class  of  fuel.  At  present  the 
trade  is  asking  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  ad¬ 
vance  over  last  year’s  figures  for  strictly  high- 
class  coals,  while  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  bet¬ 
ter  is  being  asked  on  the  more  common  fuels. 

That  these  figures  will  be  cut,  at  least  for  cer¬ 
tain  fuels,  is  predicted,  but  contracting  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  as  a  whole  be  on  a  better  basis  to  the 
trade  than  last  year.  Meanwhile  consumers  are 
holding  off  to  a  large  extent.  Many  are  com¬ 
plaining  of  increased  quotations.  That  numerous 
consumers  will  remain  out  for  a  time  and  buy 
fuel  in  the  open  market  is  more  and  more  evi¬ 
dent.  That  many  will  change  old  affiliations  this 
season  also  seems  undoubted.  It  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  have  been  many  kicks  at  in¬ 
creased  prices  and  threats  to  buy  “elsewhere.” 

That  keen  dissatisfaction  has  been  felt  in  the 
matter  of  recent  car  movement  and  distribution 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  protesting  dele¬ 
gation  of  Fairmont  operators  last  week  waited 
upon  B.  &  O.  Railroad  officials.  It  was  claimed 
that  considerable  improvement  in  the  car  situa¬ 
tion  could  be  had  by  relaxing  the  individual  dis¬ 
tribution  rule  at  times,  so  that  the  busy  mines 
could  be  taken  care  of  temporarily.  Unless  some 
adjustment  is  reached  the  operators  say  they  will 
ask  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  set¬ 
tle  the  dispute. 

The  movement  over  the  piers  here  continues 
heavy.  New  England  has  not  taken  quite  so 
much  recently,  but  there  is  a  fair  movement 
south,  and  the  export  trade  is  heavy.  Consider¬ 
able  shipments  have  been  made  in  the  past  ten 
days  to  South  American  ports,  including  some 
on  the  west  coast,  which  are  of  infrequent  oc- 
cnrrence. 


Baltimore  News  in  Brief. 

Daniel  Howard,  one  of  the  leading  coal  oper¬ 
ators  of  West  Virginia,  was  in  town  the  past 
week.  He  is  one  of  those  who  would  like  to  see 
a  change  in  car  distribution  methods. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  will  build  a  new  coal  pier  at  Cur¬ 


tis  Bay.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  also  con¬ 
templates  the  acquirement  of  a  new  coal  pier  on 
the  Northern  Central  Railway  property  at  Can¬ 
ton. 

The  new  United  States  Collier  Jason,  built 
by  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  will  this  week 
take  on  12,500  tons  of  coal  from  the  Curtis  Bay 
piers,  for  her  official  trial.  The  coal  will  be 
loaded  by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company. 

F.  R.  Lyon  has  been  appointed  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company.  John 
G.  Smyth  has  been  made  chief  engineer  of  the 
same  company,  and  Everett  Dreenen  has  been 
created  manager  of  the  Elkhbrn  division. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Company  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  this  city 
March  19.  Earnings  of  the  company  from  all 
sources  were  approximately  $13,887,410,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  dollars 
over  the  previous  year.  It  will  be  estimated  in 
the  report  that  the  recent  Kentucky  acquire¬ 
ments  will  give  a  total  annual  production  of 
-4,000,000  when  fully  developed. 


Can  ship  any 
kind  of  hay 
or  straw  you 
want. 

Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  quote  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
•  our  prices,  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


file  Central  West  Coal  Co. 

Mt««  owKeas  amo  skippers  of  I 

Ohio  anti  West  Virginia  Coals  -  | 

Hocking  'Washed  Kgg,  Stove  and  | 
Shaker  Screen  Lump  our  specialty.  I 
i.  S.  MeVBY.  Sales  Mgr.  COLUMBUS,  OillQ 

.  . " _ •  -  a 


Sunday  Creek  Co. 

Hocking  A  Y  Producars 

and  ■  I  1  /%  I  and 

W.  Va.  Shippirs 

FOR  STEAM  AND  DOMESTIC  USE 
OUTLOOK  BLDQ.  i  i  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Go, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Capacity  10,000  tons  No.  8  Pbg. 

Coal  Daily 


Hocking  Valley  im 
Products  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  0. 

Oparatln^  2  0  Mines  In  the 
Pocking  Valley  and  the  largest 
Impervious  Face  Brick  Plant 
In  the  World. 

"THE  BEST  THAT’S  MINED  IN  HOCKING” 
OnaisUc— Stun 

THE  FINEST  FACE  BRICK  MADE”— All  Shidns 
IMPERVIOUS  TU  MUISTURE,  FRUST  OR  FIRE 

D.iil.1  B.  Rm|U.  PtM. 

J.  O.  Crock.tt,  Vic.  Ptm. 

T.C.Colliiu,8.lM  Hp. 

Coal  l>.,utmMt 
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Reading  Company. 


Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top. 


The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail¬ 
way  Company  and  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
issue  the  following  statement  of  the 
result  of  operations  for  the  month  of 
January,  1913,  and  for  year  from  July 
1st,  1912,  compared  with  same  periods 
of  previous  year: 


-Month  of  January- 


1913 

1912 

Amount 

Amount 

Railway 

Com- 

pany — 

Receipts 

.  $4,475,012.12 

$3,762,590.92 

Expenses, 

in- 

c  1  u  d  i 

n  g  re- 

newals, 

etc...  2,673,589.08 

2,509,371.27 

Net  earnings.  $1,801,423.04 

$1,253,219.65 

L'oal  and 

Iron 

Company— 

Receipts 

.  3,680,572.89 

4,235,797.80 

Expenses 

.  3,120,316.31 

3,889,165.61 

Net  earnings.  $  560,356.58 

$  346,632.19 

Reading 

Com- 

pany — 

Net 


income.  . .  . 


166,043.82 


151,563.80 


Net  earnings  of 

all  .companies.  $2,527,822.14  $1,751,415.64 

Proportion  of  an- 
n  u  a  1  fixed 
charges  and 
taxes  of  all  com¬ 
panies  (  e  s  t  i- 

mated)  .  852,000.00  839,916.02 


Surplus  .  $1,675,822.44  $  911,499.62 

( - 7  Mo.  to  Jan.  31 - ^ 

1912  1911 

Amount  Amount 

Railway  Com¬ 
pany — 


Receipts  . $30,880,423.51  $27,045,278.36 

Expenses,  i  n  - 
eluding  re¬ 
newals,  etc...  18,368,261.96  17,415,021.47 


Net  earnings. $12, 612, 161. 55  $  9,630,256.89 
Coal  and  Iron 
Company — 

Receipts  .  26,776,878.98  22,066,194.08 

Expenses  -  23,295,382.87  31,401,227.35 


Net  earnings.$  3,481,496.11  $  664,966.73 

Reading  Com¬ 
pany — 

Net  income  ...  1,169,471.64  1,146,380.55 


Net  earnings  of 

all  companies. $17, 263, 129. 30  $11,441,604.17 
Proportion  of  an- 
n  u  a  1  fixed 
charges  and 
taxes  of  all  com¬ 
panies  (  e  s  t  i- 

mated)  .  5,964,000.00  5,879,412.14 


Surplus  . $11,299,129.30  $  5,562,192.03 


Gifford-Wood  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  supplied  the  machinery  equipment 
for  the  coal  pocket  of  the  G.  F.  Arved- 
son  &  Co.,  Carpenterville,  Ill.  The 
equipment  consisted  of  an  elevator 
conveyor  having  a  capacity  of  forty 
tons  per  hour. 


The  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun¬ 
tain  Railroad  &  Coal  Company  issues 
the  following  statement  of  the  amount 
of  coal  transported  over  the  road  for 
the  week  ending  March  1st,  and  previ¬ 
ously  during  the  year : 

Broad  Cumber- 
Top  land  Total 

Week  Mar.  1st .  20,148  13,222  33,371 

Corre.  week  in  1913.  20,527  12,936  33,464 

Total  for  year  1913.194,466  84,797  279,263 

Corre.  period  1912 ..  160,441  100,787  261,228 

Total  for  week .  33,371 

Decrease  for  week .  92 

Total  amount  shipped  to  date .  279,263 

Increase  to  date .  18,039 


Susquehanna  &  Western. 


The  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  Company,  including  the 
Wilkes-Barre  &  Eastern  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  issues  the  following  statement  for 
the  month  of  January : 

January —  1913  1913 

Gross  revenue  . $324,343.38  $319,062.40 

Oper.  exps.  and  txs.  .  239,812.30  241,703.61 

Operating  income... $  84,531.08  $  77,358.85 

Included  in  the  expenses  is  one- 
twelfth  of  the  entire  taxes  of  the  year ; 
also  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  depreci¬ 
ation  of  equipment. 

7mo.  tojan.  31 —  1913  1912 

Gross  revenue _ $2,184,184.79  $2,322,011.38 

Operating  expenses 

and  taxes .  1,661,309.60  1,579,335.31 

Oper.  income  . $  522,875.19  $  742,686.07 


Erie  Railroad. 


'I'he  Erie  Railroad  Company,  all  lines, 
issues  the  following  statement  for  the 
month  of  January  and  seven  months: 

January —  1913  1912 

Gross  revenue  ...$4,908,731.58  $4,215,897.65 

Operating  expenses 

and  taxes  .  3,825,714.09  3,606,792.41 

Oper.  income _ $1,083,017.49  $  609,105.24 

Included  in  the  expenses  is  one- 
twelfth  of  the  entire  taxes  of  the  year; 
also  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  depreci¬ 
ation  of  equipment. 

7mo.  tojan.  31 —  1913  1912 

Gross  revenue..  .$37,654,701.17  $34,235,490.96 
Operating  expenses 

and  taxes  _  27,633,132.49  25,102,491.17 

Oper.  income.  .$10,031,568.68  $  9,132,999.79 


SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Prudential  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


CLYDE  COAL  COMPANY 

1  1  th  Floor  Bessemer  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

BEST  YOUGHIOGHENY  COAL 

Special  inducements  to  consumers  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana  &  Ohio 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  SYSTEM 


A  Weak  Coal  Market  is  z 


True  Test  of  Coal  Quality 

Mines  with  inferior  coals  have  had  to  make  many  price  concessions 
this  last  week  to  move  their  product.  If  their  coal  had  been  any¬ 
where  near  “Purity”  in  quality  this  would  not  have  been  necessary. 
We  are  having  no  trouble  in  getting  our  price  for  Purity  because 
dealers  know  it  is  worth  what  we  ask  for  it. 

Franklin  County  Coal  is  not  all  alike.  When  you  are  offered  coal 
from  this  field  at  a  low  figure,  remember  you  are  getting  a  second 
grade  product.  Purity  coal  costs  more  and  is  worth  more  than  other 
Franklin  County  Coals — that’s  why  the  trade  agrees  with  us  when  we 
say  “It  is  the  best  of  the  best  by  actual  test.” 

Sold  exclusively  by 

PURITY  COAL  COMPANY 

ROANOKE  BLDG.,  F.  J.  BROWNING,  Manager  of  Sales  CHICAG* 

N.  W.  Sales  Office: 

619-621  Security  Bank  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  E.  C.  PRATT,  N.  W.  Sales  Agei 
SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Agents  for  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  NEBRASKA. 


DEXTER-  &  CARPENTER 

10-12  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


-LLOYDELL” 
••PRINCESS” 
••GARRETT” 
ana  ••CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


CP  RnWMAN  miner  and  shippe 

■  Ub  DUffIflHIl  ANTHRACITE -COKE-BITUMINOl 


“RELIANCE" 

••BOCK  MOUNTAIN^ 

••Bid  Vein  Lehldh^^ 

••Wilkea  Barre^* 

And  other  drndee  Anthracite 


(SOLE  SHIPPER) 
Mine  Adent 


“LOPEZ" 

"Perfection**  Smtthiiii 
*‘Bcet**  Gae 
"White  Oah**  Steam 
And  other  dradee  Bitnmino< 


ConnellsTillet  Latrobee  Gallitzin  and  Weat  Virdinia  Coke 


ADDRESS  ALL  CDMMUNICATIONS  TO  119  WILLIAM  ST.,  PITTSTON,  P 

Anthraolla  Shipment!  mode  by  Rail  or  Water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  ft  R.  R.  R., 

L.  V.  R.  R.,  Brie  R.  R..  and  their  connection!. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S 

SCRANTON  COAL 

S.  C.  SGHENCK,  Sales  A^ent 

Shipments  “All  Rail*”  from  yards  and  docks  at  Ghicado  and  Toledoa- 


Soft  Coal  Department '  ISLAND  CREEK 

C.  L.  DERING. 

When  ron  bay  **SCRANTON’*  be  sore 

West  Virginift^lint 

Manager  Chicaiio  Office. 

you  get  the  GENUINE  D.  L.  &  W. 

Rescreened  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 

Old  Colony  Building 

Scranton. 

Black  Diamond 
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$3.00  Per  Year. 


Convention  of  New  England  Retail  Coal  Dealers. 


The  early  part  of  the  second  day’s  session 
of  the  New  England  Retail  Coal  Dealer’s  As¬ 
sociation,  which  was  held  at  Boston  last 
week,  fittingly  resolved  itself  into  a  love 
feast.  For  half  a  day  the  present  and  recent 
officers  of  the  association  were  praised  in 
comment  and  in  resolutions .  of  appreciation 
for  their  efficient  and  faithful  services.  They 
were  lauded  particularly  for  the  harmonious 
manner  in  which  they  had  worked  together. 
It  is  said  here  that  this  was  fittingly  done  and 
the  word  is  properly  used  for  the  reason  that 
this  organization  has  been  peculiarly  free  from 
officials  with  azes  to  grind.  It  has  been  offi¬ 
cered  by  men  who  had  the  good  of  the  entire 
body  at  heart. 

They  have  worked  conscientiously  to  dis¬ 
courage  unfavorable  legislation,  which  has 


W.  A.  Clark,  President. 

been  more  than  abundant  this  year;  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  feeling  between  members  and  op¬ 
erators;  to  disseminate  knowledge  of  better 
ways  of  doing  business,  and  to  accomplish  a 
myriad  of  other  things. 

Many  expressions  of  appreciation  were  lib¬ 
erally  given  the  active  officers  to  encourage 
them  in  continuing  the  good  fight.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  to  thank  H.  A.  Osgood,  of 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  for  his  work  in  getting  up  the 
exhibit  section  of  the  convention  which  has 
become  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  one 
in  the  country  and  which  he  arranged  without 
assistance  from  other  officers  or  members. 

The  secretary  was  also  instructed  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  organization  to  spread  on 
the  minutes  a  resolution  to  commend  Charles 
E.  Halstead,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  his  long 
service  as  treasurer,  which  office  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  relinquish  last  year  because  of  his 
health.  He  had  served  for  about  eight  years, 
or  almost  since  the  organization  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  most  important  officer  of  such 
movements  in  their  younger  days  is  the  man 
who  insists  on  members  paying  their  dues 
promptly  and  that  he  effectually  gathered  the 
funds  has  been  shown  from  year  to  year  in 
almost  perfect  reports  on  collections. 

To  comply  with  an  assortment  of  new  laws 
that  the  socialistic  and  radical  legislators  of 
Massachusetts  have  passed,  regarding  the  con- 


Hostile  Legislation  Is  Combatted  by  a 
Corps  of  Officers  Devoted  to  the  Inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Association — Secretary  Haskell 
Shows  That  the  Membership  Grows. 


duct  of  private  affairs  of  citizens  as  well  as 
collective  bodies  of  business  men,  the  name  of 
the  association  will  be  changed  to  the  Coal 
Dealers  of  New  England,  Incorporated,  and 
each  annual  meeting  will  be  opened  with  a 
reading  of  the  purpose  of  the  sessions. 

At  the  election  of  officers,  the  acting  offi¬ 
cials  were  reelected  and  George  A.  Sheldon 
of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  was  made  permanent 
treasurer  to  succeed  C.  A.  Halstead,  whose 
place  he  has  filled  by  appointment  since  last 
October.  New  vice-presidents  were  elected, 
as  follows:  F.  E.  Blodgett  of  Suncook,  N. 
H.;  J.  P.  McCusker  of  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Elias  Lyman  of  Burlington,  Vt. ;  E.  A.  Wil¬ 
son  of  Lowell,  Mass.;  George  E.  Shaw,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I.,  and  L.  K.  Lee  of  Foxcraft,  Me. 
The  following  were  elected  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  which  includes  the  other 
officers  of  the  association:  H.  A.  Osgood  of 
Nashua,  N.  H.;  F.  H.  Johnson,  New  Britain, 
Conn.;  Fred  B.  Spear,  Rockland,  Me.,  and  F. 
A.  Whiting  of  Holyoke,  Mass. 

In  the  open  discussion  of  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion,  two  interesting  topics  came  up,  one  being 
the  request  from  the  floor  for  some  official 
action  of  the  association  to  determine  what 
producing  companies  proposed  to  solicit  or¬ 
ders  and  deliver  coal  in  certain  sections  of 
New  England  the  coming  year.  The  mem¬ 
bers  who  spoke  were  dealers  on  the  B.  &  M., 
who  claimed  that  their  orders  had  been  filed 
with  certain  companies  who  made  no  deliv¬ 
eries  so  that  they  were  greatly  embarrassed 
last  year  and  would  like  to  know  what  method 
to  pursue  this  year  in  order  to  get  coal.  As 
the  officers  had  visited  the  producers  last 
winter  to  ascertain  this  very  thing,  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  repetition  of  the  attempt  would 
again  be  unsuccessful. 

Another  interesting  discussion  developed 
from  a  specific  complaint  of  a  middle  house 
shipping  a  consumer  direct  in  a  retailer’s  ter¬ 
ritory.  President  Clark  advised  the  members 
of  court  ruling  which  forbid  the  discussion  of 
such  topics  by  associations  and  cautioned 
members,  as  to  the  delicacy  of  discussing  such 
matters  in  public  gatherings. 

In  continuing  his  talk.  President  Clark  told 
of  the  various  bills  he  had  been  compelled  to 
oppose  or  indorse  at  hearings  of  legislative 
committees  in  the  state  house  this  winter. 
Most  of  the  bills  were  decidedly  hostile  to 
coal  dealers  and  savored  of  socialistic  tenden¬ 
cies  in  greater  or  less  degrees.  The  solons 
on  Beacon  Hill  have  considered  a  resolve 
that  passed  the  house  and  is  still  in  the  senate 
which  would  advise  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  over  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country  and  operate  the  mines.  Another 
measure  would  provide  a  commission  of  three 
to  regulate  the  price,  method  of  sale  and  de¬ 
livery  of  coal  by  retail  coal  dealers  and  make 
recommendations  as  to  how  these  things 
should  be  done,  publishing  the  names  of  all 
dealers  refusing  to  comply  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  four  papers  in  each  county  where  said 
dealers  did  business.  In  .another  measure  it 
was  provided  that  should  employes  strike  it 
would  be  unlawful  to  import  strike  breakers. 
The  Massachusetts  district  police  should  take 
charge  of  the  licensing  of  coal  dealers  so  as  to 
provide  a  means  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
the  license  act  which  the  secretary  of  state 
has  not  now  in  his  power.  Again,  cities  and 
towns  were  to  be  empowered  to  issue  bonds 
or  borrow  money  to  buy  coal  to  burn  or  sell 
if  a  famine  was  threatened  in  the  fuel  supi)ly 


from  any  cause  whatever.  A  standard  of  sizes 
was  established  in  another  measure  which  also 
specified  the  percentum  of  slate  and  other 
impurities  that  coal  should  contain.  Dealers 
were  to  be  compelled  to  file  on  May  1st  an  in¬ 
voice  of  all  coal  on  hand  in  another  bill.  Ev¬ 
ery  coal  dealer  would  be  compelled  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  water-tight  building  to  store  his  coal 
from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  May 
of  each  year  in  another  proposed  act.  As  coal 
is  sold  extensively  in  New  England  in  paper 
bags  now,  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  an¬ 
other  legislator  that  a  standard  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  be  established  for  all  paper  bags 
in  which  coal  is  sold.  Then  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  was  to  be  financed  and  given  authority  to 
inquire  into  the  advance  in  price  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  and  the  coal  dealers  were  roundly 
scored  in  the  argument  for  this  measure.  An 


C.  H.  Haskell,  Secretary. 

attempt  was  made  to  revolutionize  the  coal 
business  by  changing  the  standard  ton  from 
two  thousand  pounds  to  2,240  pounds.  Coal 
men  would  favor  the  transferring  of  the  licens¬ 
ing  of  coal  dealers  from  the  hands  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  to  the  commissioner  of  weights 
and  measures.  Another  good  bill  is  the  one 
reimbursing  horse  owners  for  all  horses  killed 
as  soon  as  they  develop  a  case  of  glanders  as 
dairymen  are  paid  for  cows  killed  on  account 
of  bovine  tuberculosis. 

All  of  the  above  bills  stand  little  chance  of 
becoming  laws  but  the  worst  of  all  measures 
which  provides  that  men  engaged  in  the  same 
kind  of  business  may  not  get  together  and  dis¬ 
cuss  matters  of  common  interest  is  said  to  be 
favored  by  majorities  in  both  houses. 

Aside  from  making  their  own  living  and  at¬ 
tending  to  other  association  affairs  and  watch¬ 
ing  these  proposed  legislative  matters,"  the 
officers  of  the  association  have  had  little  to 
worry  about  this  past  winter. 

After  the  reading  of  two  excellent  papers  in 
the  afternoon,  the  convention  adjourned  to 
meet  next  year  in  the  month  of  June  instead 
of  in  March,  which  has  never  been  a  very  con¬ 
venient  season  for  dealers  to  leave  their  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Kokoal  organization  in  Boston 
has  an  annual  outing  in  the  early  summer  and 
the  dealers  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  tliat  event  by  holding  their  con- 
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vention  later  and  this  met  with  favor  among 
the  members. 


Secretary’s  Report. 

In  submitting  his  report,  C.  H.  Haskell, 
secretary,  said  in  part: 

“The  work  of  our  association  during  the 
year  1912  has  broadened  and  increased  far 
more  than  in  any  other  year  in  its  history. 
The  bulk  of  the  work  for  the  last  six  months 
has  consisted  in  the  attempt  to  get  a  large 
supply  of  coal  for  New  England  during  the 
recent  shortage.  Two  meetings  were  called 
in  Boston  to  consider  this  subject,  there  being 
about  100  members  present  at  each.  One  was  held 
August  21,  and  the  other  September  4th.  At 
the  first  of  these,  your  president  and  secretary 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  go  to  New 
York  and  interview  the  large  shipping  com¬ 
panies.  Your  president  suggested  to  them  the 
following  plan:  That  we  should  send  out  no¬ 
tices  to  all  the  coal  dealers  of  New  England 
requesting  those  who  were  entirely  out  of 
coal,  or  who  were  very  low  on  supply,  to  write 
to  us  stating  just  how  much  coal  they  had 
on  hand,  and  their  regular  sources  of  supply. 
We  would  then  take  up  the  matter  with  the 
companies  regularly  furnishing  them  with 
coal.  The  shipping  companies  were  glad  to 
cooperate  with  us  and  the  plan  worked  out 
very  efficiently. 

“Your  president  and  secretary  represented 
the  association  at  the  convention  held  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  June  13  th,  of  the  Michigan-Ohio- 
Indiana  Coal  Association  and  the  Southern 
Retail  Coal  Association.  This  was  the  largest 
coal  dealers’  convention  ever  held  in  the 
United  States  and  proved  of  great  value  to 
your  officers.  President  Clark  also  attended 
the  convention  of  the  Canadian  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association.  Attending  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  other  associations  and  finding  out 
what  they  are  doing  is  of  great  help  in  plan¬ 
ning  our  work. 

“I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  progress  of  this 
association  compares  most  favorably  with  any 
other  we  have  been  able  to  find  elsewhere.  We 
find  that  our  association  is  looked  to  very 
often  as  the  leader  in  association  work.  Going 
about  among  other  associations  confirms  me 
in  the  opinion  that  none  are  more  efficient  or 
have  greater  influence  than  this  association  of 
ours. 

“Your  association  was  well  represented  at 
the  hearing  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  in  Boston,  July  1st.  The  large  major¬ 
ity  of  complaints  that  were  brought  before  the 
commissioners  at  this  time  were  cleared  up 
and  we  are  gradually  getting  to  a  point  where 
the  consignees  are  receiving  a  fair  share  of 
consideration  from  the  railroads. 

“The  new  demurrage  rules  were  sent  out 
about  the  last  of  August.  There  has  been 
very  little  for  the  association  to  do  during  the 
past  year  in  regard  to  demurrage  troubles. 


This  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  Special  Demur¬ 
rage  Commissioner,  Mr.  Thomson,  who  pa¬ 
tiently  and  carefully  goes  into  every  complaint 
brought  before  him,  and  always  renders  a  just 
decision.  The  w'ork  of  this  office  has  gone  far 
to  create  better  feeling  between  the  railroads 
and  the  consignees. 

“In  regard  to  membership,  the  association 
is  in  an  exceedingly  healthy  condition.  We 
have  passed  the  500  milestone,  and  are  steadily 
gaining  recruits  to  our  ranks.  During  the  last 
year,  twelve  have  resigned  and  sixteen  have 
been  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues.  We 
have  added  fifty-four  new  members,  making  a 
net  gain  of  twenty-six,  and  giving  us  the  larg¬ 
est  membership  in  our  history.  There  are  a 
great  many  coal  dealers  who  are  about  ready 
to  join  but  simply  need  some  one  to  give  them 
a  word  of  invitation. 

“The  work  of  the  secretary’s  office  has  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly  that  the  time  is  drawing 
near  when  we  ought  to  have  a  permanent  of¬ 
fice  in  Boston,  with  a  secretary  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  work.  During  the  last  year 
there  have  been  sent  out  from  the  secretary’s 
office  nearly  25,000  pieces  of  mail  matter,  in 
addition  to  a  very  large  amount  from  the 
president’s  office.  Your  president  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  work  on  his  own  shoulders 
which  would  naturally  fall  to  the  secretary,  on 
account  of  the  congestion  of  business. 

"Shipments  of  coal  direct  to  consumers  have 
caused  us  more  trouble  than  usual,  although 
not  as  much  as  we  expected.  The  shortage  of 
coal  induced  many  people  to  get  a  single  car 
load  from  middle  houses.  In  many  cases  they 
were  able  to  get  this  because  they  wanted 
merely  a  single  car,  while  dealers  wanted  a 
large  number.  In  all  the  cases  brought  to  our 
attention  we  have  brought  the  matter  up  at 
once  and  by  a  little  diplomacy  have  straight¬ 
ened  them  out.  Twice  during  the  year  we 
have  sent  letters  to  all  the  wholesalers,  calling 
their  attention  to  such  shipments  in  general 
and  urging  fair  dealings  for  all. 

“Many  newspaper  items  have  been  issued 
about  the  shortage  of  coal,  most  of  them 
showing  great  ignorance  of  the  real  condi¬ 
tions  and  many  entirely  unfair  to  the  retail  deal¬ 
ers.  In  consequence  your  president  prepared 
a  very  exhaustive  article  which  was  sent  out 
to  all  the  New  England  dealers,  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  have  it  printed  in  their  local 
paper.  This  made  the  people  realize  that  the 
local  men  were  not  responsible  for  the  short¬ 
age  and  high  price. 

“In  line  with  this'  is  the  result  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  coal  dealers  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  the  report  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Worcester  Telegram  on  January  29.  This  in¬ 
vestigation  was  brought  about  by  the  demand 
of  the  people  when  the  price  of  coal  went  up 
to  $9.00.  The  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  took 
ii  up  and  appointed  a  committee  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  which  was  absolutely  thorough  in 
everj"  respect.  Two  men  were  sent  to  the 


mines  to  look  over  the  situation  there.  Alt 
but  two  dealers  in  Worcester  opened  their 
books  to  the  committee.  Every  item  of  cost 
and  expense  and  overhead  charge  was  gone 
into  exhaustively.  The  committee  concluded 
that  not  only  had  the  dealers  in  Worcester 
stood  by  the  public  but  that  they  had  sold  coal 
for  four  months  at  an  average  loss  of  seven¬ 
teen  cents  per  ton.  The  investigation  was 
carried  through  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  it 
made  the  people  realize  how  close  is  the  mar¬ 
gin  in  our  business. 

“Some  Nova  Scotia  firms  have  brought  up 
the  matter  of  having  the  dealers  of  their  prov¬ 
ince  join  with  us.  After  conferring  with  the 
Canadian  association,  in  order  not  to  seem  to 
do  anything  discourteous  to  them,  we  find  that 
the  Nova  Scotia  dealers  are  nearer  to  us  than 
to  Canada.  We  have  had  some  correspond¬ 
ence  and  now  have  two  dealers  from  that 
province  as  members.  We  hope  to  have  them 
all  with  us  later. 

“A  number  of  cooperative  associations  have 
sprung  up  in  different  places,  but  with  so  little 
success  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
them.  Most  of  them  were  merely  stock  sell¬ 
ing  propositions  and  lasted  only  long  enough 
to  give  someone  a  good  job  for  a  short  time. 

“It  was  with  great  regret  that  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  the  resignation  of  our  treas¬ 
urer,  Mr.  Halstead.  He  was  urged  to  continue 
the  office  but  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  do 
so.  The  executive  commitee  took  pleasure  in 
presenting  him  with  a  silver  loving  cup,  in 
recognition  of  the  long  and  faithful  service, 
together  with  appropriate  resolutions.” 


Transportation  in  New  England. 

Prof.  Bruce  Wyman  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  was  speaker  at  the  closing  session  of 
the  convention  of  the  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  New  England  States.  His  ad¬ 
dress  was  on  “Transportation  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,”  and  was  listened  to  with  close  interest 
by  the  400  members  present. 

Prof.  Wyman  referred  to  the  modern  policy 
of  governmental  control  as  the  ultimate  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  utilities  problem.  Applying  this 
idea  to  problems  in  New  England,  he  said, 
would  mean  that  these  six  states  must  com¬ 
bine  for  the  common  good,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  governors. 

“But  if  we  are  going  to  permit  our  public 
service  corporations  to  have  such  power,  it 
can  only  be  upon  the  terms  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  regulation  by  our  various 
governrnental  bodies  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Make  the  law  as  big  as  the  business  and  the 
problem  is  solved. 

“Most  of  us  still  believe  in  private  owner¬ 
ship,  but  in  government  regulation  even  more. 
But  believing  in  state  regulation,  we  still  wish 
to  preserve  the  individual  initiative  of  private 
management.  ,'\s  we  have  a  New  England  rail¬ 
road  system  operating  our  trackage,  I  have 
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become  eoiivineed  that  \vc  should  liave  a  New 
hngland  traii'-portation  eominission  to  control 

'■'J'he  present  situation  is  lliat  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  are  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
great  New  England  system  separately  when  we 
ought  to  unite  in  some  program  of  common 
action.  In  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island  and  \'ermont  the  legislatures 
have  within  the  last  year  or  two  established 
public  service  commissions  of  the  modern  type 
with  mandatory  powers  over  rates  and  ser¬ 
vice. 

“In  Maine  such  a  commission  is  being  urged 
by  the  governor  at  this  session  and  our  own 
governor  is  asking  all  parties  to  unite  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  similar  commission  here.  All  this  is 
progress,  but  the  state  commission  acting  sep¬ 
arately  can  only  directly  affect  intra-state  mat¬ 
ters,  where  as  the  New  England  lines  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  an  interstate  system. 

"It  is  no  longer  true,”  said  Prof.  Wyman, 
after  alluding  to  the  slowness  of  freight  trains 
as  compared  with  the  passenger  service  and 
the  reasons  for  this,  “it  is  no  longer  true  of 
railroad  operation  of  the  modern  type  that 
freight  trains  are  run  at  any  old  time,  the  train 
dispatcher  gtting  them  in  as  best  he  may  from 
day  to  day. 

“There  is  a  regular  schedule  made  out.'  But 
these  scehedules  have  to  be  made  up  on  the 
basis  of  the  inferiority  of  the  freight  service 
to  passenger  service  and  local  service  to 
through  service.  Tonnage  trains  still  move 
largely  at  the  discretion  of  the  operating  force, 
and  these  must  necessarily  be  fitted  into  the 
chinks  of  the  existing  schedule.  All  this  shows 
you  that  coal  has  a  poor  chance  to  get  through 
until  all  freight  of  a  higher  grade  has  been 
passed  along, 

“In  emergencies,  however,  the  communities 
can  demand  that  ordinary  priorities  be  set 
aside  and  that  coal  be  moved  ahead  of  other 
freight. 

"If  the  question  is  whether  the  freight  ser¬ 
vice  in  New  England  today  is  all  that  it  can 
be  made,  the  answer  on  the  evidence  presented 
is  plainly  that  the  present  service  is  far  from 
the  ma.ximum  of  efficiency,  judged  by  the  high¬ 
est  standard  which  is  feasible. 

“It  is  neither  mechanically  impossible  nor 
humanly  impossible  to  raise  the  average  of 
movements  sufficiently  within  normal  limits 
from  the  low  nineties,  where  it  is  now,  to  the 
high  nineties.  The  important  thing  is  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  higher  mark  but  keeping  closer  to  the 
mark.  The  normal  service  which  the  railroad 
has  established  is,  so  far  as  1  can  judge,  suffi¬ 
ciently  expeditious. 

“It  could  not  be  described  as  fast  freight  in 
many  instances,  but  the  average  shipper  of 
usual  freight  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  the 
higher  rate  which  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
(piicker  service.  There  are  altogether  too 
many  instances  where  cars  have  been  lost 
for  weeks. 
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“If  the  present  system  carries  freight  along 
so  nnu'li  of  the  time  at  as  fast  a  pace  as  could 
be  fairly  e.xi)ected,  why  should  it  not  perform 
this  service  in  about  the  same  way  practically 
all  of  that  time? 

“As  1  view  the  situation,  shown  by  the  inves¬ 
tigations,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is  clearly 
indicated  is  the  need  of  giving  to  the  inter¬ 
state  commerce  commission  power  to  give  re¬ 
lief  in  all  cases  of  bad  service  brought  to  its 
attention  by  special  complaint.  1  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  commission  with  power  to  keep  the  service 
up  to  the  mark.  Now  that  the  confusion  at¬ 
tending  the  merger  matter  has  been  ended,  the 
public  has  the  right  to  expect  from  this  time 
forth  an  increasing  betterment  in  service. 

“W'e  need  new  terminals,  more  tracks,  big¬ 
ger  transfer  houses  and  larger  classification 
yards,  before  any  management,  however,  de¬ 
termined,  can  render  the  service  which  the 
growth  of  our  industries  requires.  Fully  as 
much  as  the  reconstruction  of  our  trackage,  do 
we  need  a  coordination  of  our  facilities. 

“We  have  an  exasperating  railroad  map  as 
an  inheritance  from  the  old  days  when  hun¬ 
dreds  of  competing  railroads  waged  their  pet¬ 
ty  warfare.  We  have  not  only  tracks  now 
which  are  not  needed,  but  some  connections 
which  should  be  built.  A  New  England  trans¬ 
portation  commission  could  work  this  out  and 
revise  our  railroad  routes  upon  a  scientific 
basis.  This  is  a  transformation  district  into 
which  we  must  be  able  to  run  our  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  and  out  of  which  we  must  be  able  to 
ship  our  finished  products  to  advantage. 

“We  have  now  a  system  as  well  devised  as 
conditions  will  permit  to  give  us  the  trans¬ 
portation  we  desire.  If  it  is  not  doing  well 
by  us  in  particular  instances  we  should  have  a 
powerful  body  to  act  quickly  in  our  behalf.  The 
solution  of  the  transportation  problem  of  New 
England  is  not  in  lireaking  down  the  system 
which  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  produced. 
It  is  by  making  this  system  harmonious  and 
by  remolding  it  nearer  to  our  desires.” 


Cost  of  Carrying  Coal. 


In  its  issue  of  March  10th  The  Philadelphia 
Xeii's  Bureau  prints  the  following ; 

“Harrisburg  dispatches  yesterday  made  public 
a  letter  of  the  state  railroad  commission  addressed 
to  all  parties  in  the  Philadelphia  anthracite  coal 
rate  case,  stating  that  the  commission  had  ten¬ 
tatively  decided  to  employ  Jean  Paul  Muller,  an 
expert  accountant  of  Washington,  to  examine 
the  books  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  the 
Reading  railwaj-  to  ascertain  if  data  exist  for 
determining  the  cost  of  transporting  coal. 

“This  question  was  sharply  contested  in  the 
hearings  in  this  city.  Messrs.  Pierson,  Beilis 
and  Shertz,  representing  the  complainants,  main¬ 
tained  that  the  data  exists.  The  railroads  as¬ 
serted  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Finally  an 


affidavit  of  W  harton  B.arker  was  produced  saying 
that  he  h.ad  seen  cost  sheets.  On  the  strength  of 
this  affidavit  the  commission,  at  the  request  of 
complainants,  decided  to  ai)point  an  accountant 
and  requested  the  parties  to  agree  on  a  suitable 
person.  They  htiving  failed  to  do  so,  the  com¬ 
mission  suggests  Mr.  iMuller. 

“The  letter  of  the  commission  inquires  of  all 
parties  whether  .Mr.  Muller  will  be  acceptable, 
and  in  case  he  is  objected  to  by  any  interests 
requests  prompt  advice  of  the  grounds  of  objec¬ 
tion.  The  railroad  comptmies  have  no  public 
statement  to  make  at  present.” 


Anthracite  Wage  Report. 


The  report  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Nagel  who  under  the  House  Defenderfer 
resolution  was  ordered  to  make  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  benefits  to  miners  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  anthracite  operators  last  spring, 
says  the  miners  have  received  about  $4,000,000 
in  money  and  the  operators  about  $13,450,000 
as  a  result  of  higher  prices  of  coal. 

The  advance  in  wages,  from  the  operators’ 
point  of  view,  made  necessary  an  advance 
from  eight  to  ten  cents  per  ton  in  certain  sizes 
of  coal.  The  increase  in  wages  was  5.6  per 
cent  and  it  was  made  to  cover  a  period  of  four 
years,  the  operators  taking  all  risks  of  trade 
fluctuations.  The  miners  also  received  con¬ 
cessions  which  cannot  be  measured  in  money. 

The  operators  benefited  somewhat  from  the 
fact  that  the  usual  discounts  on  prepared  sizes 
in  April  and  i\Iay  were  suspended  but  produc¬ 
tion  and  sales  of  coal  were  almost  entirely 
suspended  in  those  months.  The  report  says 
that  the  increase  in  wholesale  prices  of  coal, 
measured  by  net  receipts  from  sales  since  May 
20  amounted  to  an  average  of  approximately 
twenty-six  cents  per  ton  as  compared  with 
prices  from  June  to  September,  1911.  The  re¬ 
port  estimates  the  increase  on  prepared  sizes 
at  31.23  cents  and  on  pea  and  smaller  sizes 
16.14  cents  per  ton.  Of  the  $13,450,000  ad¬ 
ditional  money  alleged  to  have  been  received 
by  the  operators,  the  report  says  $10,900,000 
was  derived  from  the  general  increase  in  prices 
and  $2,550,000  from  the  suspensions  of  April 
and  May  discounts. 

The  report  sa3's  that  it  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  these  figures  represent  increases  in 
net  profits,  as  out  of  the  increased  receipts 
there  was  to  be  paid  the  cost  of  the  six  weeks’ 
suspension  at  the  mines  and  also  the  increase 
in  the  wages  granted  the  employes.  The  re¬ 
port  makes  no  attempt  to  show  what  the  real 
result  of  the  happenings  of  last  j-ear  was  to 
the  operator.  The  estimate  of  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  coal  will  not  be  regarded  as  cor¬ 
rect  bj'  the  operators.  The  statement  in  the 
report  that  all  the  companies  included  in  the 
report  commonly  control  both  the  anthracite 
mines  and  railroads,  will  also  be  regarded  as 
ine.xact  by  coal  trade  people. — Philadelphia 
\ cii's  Bureau. 
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Machinery  Exhibits  at  New  England  Convention. 


The  convention  of  the  Xew  England  Retail 
Coal  Dealers’  Association  in  Boston  was  held 
this  year  in  Horticultural  Hall  instead  of  the 
customary  place.  The  change  was  made  to 
accommodate  the  exhibits  of  machinery  which 
have  grown  so  rapidly  as  to  become  as  impor¬ 
tant  a  feature  as  the  addresses  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Last  year  the  space  allotted  to  exhibits 
was  sold  long  before  the  opening  date,  and 
though  larger  space  was  provided  this  year  the 
same  thing  happened.  It  is  a  matter  of  genu¬ 
ine  concern  to  those  in  charge  of  the  exhibit 
section  to  know  where  to  go  next  year,  as 


Smokeless  Fuel  Co.  Booth. 


there  is  not  a  bigger  hall  available  in  Boston 
than  Horticultural  Hall,  which  covers  a  large 
block  of  ground. 

The  exhibits  are  very  profitable  to  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supply  manufacturers  and  jobbers. 
Dealers  receive  quite  an  education  in  the  use 
of  devices  which  make  for  economy,  from  the 
demonstrations  and  talks  with  engineers  and 
representatives  in  charge  of  exhibits.  During 
the  two  days,  every  booth  was  busy  practically 
all  day  long  and  each  exhibit  required  a  large 
force.  As  in  all  new  things  the  exhibit  feature 
of  this  convention  was  not  at  first  very  suc¬ 
cessful  from  either  point  of  view,  but  today  it 
is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  annual  gather¬ 
ing  and  will  likely  continue  to  grow  from  year 
to  year. 


F.  S.  Converse,  if  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  a  regular  exhibitor  for  several  years,  and 
this  year,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tardy  arrival  of 


Devices  Which  Help  to  Cut  Cost  of  Hand¬ 
ling  Coal  at  Retail  Were  Shown  in  Pro¬ 
fusion — The  Exhibit  Proves  a  Big  Suc¬ 
cess. 


his  screens,  chutes,  bags  and  other  supplies, 
e.xpressed  the  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  them 
at  the  rate  of  $1.2,')  a  hundred  to  be  sure  of 
getting  them.  There  was  no  innovation  in  his 
line  this  year.  The  Converse  convention  ex¬ 
hibits  were  all  marked  “Sold”  early  the  first 
day. 


J.  Lbring  &  Co.,  of  Watertown,  IMass.,  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  second  time  with  a  patent  horse 
feed  and  conditioner  which  is  imported  from 
England. 


Sackett  Screen  &  Chute  Co.,  of  Chicago  and 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  had  a  large  exhibit  of 
supplies  and  labor  saving  appliances  that  were 
in  themselves  quite  an  education  to  the  deal¬ 
ers,  many  of  whom  stopped  to  see  the  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  indestructible  shovels  and 
chutes,  rotary  screens  that  move  a  little  faster, 
and  other  novelties.  The  new  feature  this  year 
is  the  Xever-Slip  car  wrench. 


LLiderwood  Machinery  Company,  Boston, 
was  a  new  exhibitor  and  showed  a  large  line  of 
conveying  machinery.  Views  were  to  be  seen 
of  an  unusual  belt  conveyor  installation  all  the 
way  around  a  pocket  to  reclaim  the  dirt  from 
the  screens  and  deposit  the  screenings  in  cer-^ 
tain  places  where  it  was  to  be  rehandled.  By 
this  arrangement,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Union 
h'uel  Companj',  of  Boston,  reduced  its  yard 
force  from  twenty-three  to  six  men.  The  same 
company  tells  of  a  big  rotary  screen  thirty  feet 
long  and  six  in  diameter  mounted  on  trunnions 
instead  of  a  shaft  so  that  the  center  of  the 
screen  is  free  of  the  usual  obstructions.  Its 
size  enables  the  handling  of  all  sizes  from 
broken  down  to  dust. 


-Arnold  B.  Crosby,  of  178  Border  street.  East 
Boston,  Alass.,  was  demonstrating  the  Crosby 
Coal  Bag  Filler. 


Lally  Commercial  Body  Company,  of  South 
Boston,  had  on  view  a  small  model  of  the  body 
they  build  for  motor  trucks.  These  are  pat¬ 
ented  and  are  both  elevating  and  revoiving 
bodies  which  are  adaptable  to  many  conditions 
under  which  coal  dealers  have  to  make  deliv¬ 
eries.  The  body  illustrated  on  the  Packard 
truck  which  is  shown  discharging  coal  in  a 
narrow  alley,  was  made  by  the  Lally  company 
under  their  patents. 


E.  A.  Konzelman,  of  Buffalo,  represented  the 
Kon-Wald  Engineering  Company  with  illus¬ 
trations  and  literature  describing  the  Kon- 
Wald  system  of  steel  storage  plants  for  coal. 


The  system  is  practical  for  small  and  large 
dealers  and  has  a  number  of  advantages  over 
timber  pockets  while  being  somewhat  more  in- 
e.xpensive  than  concrete.  Mr.  Konzelman  ad¬ 
dressed  the  convention  on  pocket  construction 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day’s  session. 


Mrs.  E.  J.  Koller  had  her  line  of  chutes  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  and  con¬ 
tinued  her  custom  of  pinning  a  red  carnation 
on  everyone  entering  the  halls. 


Dalton  -Adding  Machine,  which  is  made  in 
Missouri  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  able 


Specialty  Engineering  Co. 


to  "show  you”  that  it  can  add  and  multiply 
with  only  ten  keys,  was  among  the  devices 
demonstrated. 


Morris  &  Co.  showed  samples  of  canvas 
bags. 


Lauth-Juergens  trucks,  represented  by  Myer- 
.Abrams  Company,  of  Boston,  have  sold  two  of 
their  coal  trucks  to  the  Lloyd  Coal  Company, 
of  the  same  city,  and  were  about  to  exhibit  a 
new  machine  at  the  convention  when  their 
plant  and  several  machines  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  Illustrations  were  shown  and  literature 
distributed  to  explain  that  they  will  rebuild 
their  factory  and  then  have  to  offer  a  truck 
that  they  think  best  suited  to  retail  coal  condi¬ 
tions. 


Smokeless  Fuel  Company,  at  the  head  of 
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Kow  the  Virtues  of  Packard  Trucks  Were  Told  Graphically. 


Screen  and  Chute  Exhibit  of  E.  J.  Koller,  Newark,  N.  J. 


which  is  George  Jepson,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  briqueting  for  several  years  and 
who  is  interested  in  a  proposed  plant  to  make 
boulets  in  Boston,  had  a  very  attractive  booth 
to  display  the  “Manhattan  Boulets’’  of  the  Coal 
Boulet  Company,  of  New  York  City.  He  also 
had  samples  of  the  new  Smokeless  briquet,  the 
binder  for  which  has  been  recently  patented 
and  consists  of  properties  calculated  to  be 
more  nearly  smokeless  than  coal  tar  pitch. 
There  were  the  usual  demonstrations  of  the 
boulets  under  water  and  other  tests.  This 
company  also  represents  the  anthracite  firm  of 
F.  P.  Weaver  Coal  Compan}'  in  New  England. 


As  the  Otto  coke  trade  of  the  New  England 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  had  grown  consider¬ 
ably  during  the  anthracite  shortage,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  a  large  exhibit  this  year.  W.  J. 
Lovell  is  manager  of  this  department  of  the 
New  England  company  and  had  with  him  as 
assistants  J.  M.  Dunbar  and  F.  C.  Knight. 


There  was  a  Knox  “Martin”  Tractor  inside 
and  another  outside  the  convention  hall  about 
which  the  representatives  made  some  interest¬ 
ing  statements  as  to  what  the  three-wheeled 
iron-horse  had  done  for  coal  dealers  and  could 
do  for  others.  There  are  several  in  use  in  New 
England  coal  delivery  systems. 


Two  “Packards”  were  on  the  floor  to  tell  the 
“man  who  doesn’t  own  one”  that  the  new 
power  dumping  body  is  the  proper  thing  for 
coal  deliveries.  There  are  many  Packard 
trucks  in  use  in  New  England  coal  yards, 
among  them  being  the  Curtis  Coal  Company, 
of  Milford,  Mass.,  and  the  Hopedale  Ice  &  Coal 
Company,  of  the  same  town;  the  Framingham 
Coal  Company,  of  Framingham,  Mass.;  Horne 
Coal  Company,  of  Lowell,  Mass.;  Wharf  Coal 
Company,  Allston;  E.  S.  Morse  Coal  Company, 
Charlestown;  Sprague,  Breed  &  Brown,  five 
trucks  at  Beverly,  and  Sprague,  Breed,  Stevens 
&  Newhall,  at  Lynn. 


Specialty  Engineering  Company  exhibited 
two  working  models.  One  was  a  model  pocket 
with  two  complete  sets  of  conveying  machinery 
to  illustrate  the  methods  of  installing  in  long 
pockets  and  in  short  structures,  so  arranged 
as  to  permit  of  easy  demonstration  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  conditions  surrounding  the  construction 
of  coal  pockets.  The  other  model  was  of  the 
portable  wagon  loader.  This  model  was  made 
of  brass  throughout  and  all  parts  were  made 
on  one-fourth  scale,  even  to  the  motor  by 
which  it  was  operated.  A  pile  of  buckwheat 
coal  was  passed  over  the  machine  to  show  how 
it  would-  be  elevated,  screened  and  loaded  into 
wagons,  while  the  screenings  passed  down  into 
a  receptacle.  It  also  had  a  miniature  bagging 
attachment  to  show  that  process.  The  rest  of 
the  Specialty  line  was  shown  by  photographs 
and  catalogues,  and  special  ])roblems  were 
worked  out  by  Messrs.  Parker  and  Pfeiffer  of 
the  firm. 


Velie  Motor  Vehicle  Company  exhibited  two 
standard  bodies  and  before  the  close  of  the 


show  added  four  strong  arguments  in  the 
shape  of  cards  bearing  the  names  of  four  new 
purchasers  among  the  coal  men  present.  These 
new  Velie  buyers  are:  Peoples  Coal  Company, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Chaffee  Bros.,  Oxford, 
.Mass.;  Goldberg-Castanguay  Coal  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  W.  A.  Seymour,  So.  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Mass.  Velie  trucks  were  represented  by 
the  Boston  representatives,  L.  E.  McKie  and 
l\r.  C.  Paige. 


An  unusual  interest  was  shown  by  coal  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  Link-Belt  Company’s  Type-D  portable 
coal  wagon  loader.  Dealers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  took  this  opportunity  to  inspect  carefully  all 
the  details  of  the  new  Idnk-Belt  loader.  O.  M. 
Weldie,  in  charge  of  the  wagon  loader  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Philadelphia  works,  where  all  the 
machines  are  manufactured,  was  in  charge  of  the 
Link-Belt  Company’s  exhibit.  The  Type-D  Bitu¬ 
minous  Loader  will  load  a  two-ton  wagon  with 
bituminous  run-of-mine  or  small  anthracite  coal 
in  about  two  minutes,  or  a  five-ton  truck  in  five 


Link-Belt  Portable  Loader. 


minutes.  The  foot  of  the  bucket  elevator  is  mov¬ 
able,  and  the  distance  from  the  ground  can  be 
changed  quickly  by  simply  turning  a  crank  to 
operate  a  worm-gear  keyed  to  a  shaft  which 
winds  or  unwinds  cliains  attached  to  the  foot. 
'Fhis  gives  a  safe  and  positive  adjustment.  A 
friction  clutch  allows  the  load  to  be  thrown  on 
after  the  motor  lias  been  started.  The  clutch 
also  makes  it  easy  for  the  driver  to  stop  or  start 
the  elevator  from  the  wagon  or  ground.  While 
the  Link- Belt  Company  designed  the  loaders  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  retail  coal  trade,  these  machines 
have  been  so  successful  in  tliis  work,  that  many 
contractors  liave  purchased  them  for  loading 
stone,  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  and  the  Link- Belt  Coin- 
pany  now  manufactures  a  special  line  of  portable 
stone  diggers  to  meet  the  demand. 


Maurice  J.  Watson  occupied  larger  space 
than  in  previous  years  and  offered  the  dealers 
new  specialties  that  he  has  added  during  the 
year  to  his  varied  line.  In  addition  to  the  yard 
supplies,  he  is  now  selling  all  kinds  of  office 
requisites  such  as  the  line  of  the  American 
Sales  Book  Company,  including  antogr.'iphic 


registers  and  other  devices.  His  representa¬ 
tives  are  also  demonstrating  the  invention  of 
the  Cross  Coal  Company,  which  indicates  by 
electric  lights  illuminating  the  words  “On” 
and  “Off”  whether  the  wagon  is  too  heavy  or 
too  light  and  coal  is  to  be  put  on  or  taken 
off  the  wagon. 


Howe  Scale  Company  showed  an  auto  truck 
with  an  automatic  attachment  with  a  dial  in¬ 
dicator  and  modern  attachments  of  latest  de¬ 
sign. 


M.  E.  Ballou  &  Son,  of  Beckett,  Mass.,  had 
a  full  line  of  sample  bags  on  disi)lay. 


Jos.  S.  Richardson  was  in  charge  of  the 
Townsend  Coal  Company’s  exhibit  of  “30th 
Century  Chestnut”  briquets  made  under  the 
J.  F.  Lovejoy  patents  from  fresh  mined  Scran¬ 
ton  screenings.  The  shortage  of  anthracite 
last  winter  has  made  the  dealer  eager  to  look 
into  all  worth-while  substitutes.  The  litera¬ 
ture  is  instructive  and  explains  plainly  the 
best  ways  of  burning  the  new  fuel. 


American  Locomotive  Company  had  on  ex¬ 
hibition  one  of  the  fleet  of  Alco  trucks  built 
for  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
delivery  system  to  carry  coke  or  coal.  An 
elevating  body  was  shown  and  the  latest  re¬ 
quirements  of  coal  dealers  were  embodied  in 
the  sample. 


Gifford-Wood  Company’s  exhibit  consisted 
of  the  model  pocket  shown  last  year  and  other 
samples  of  their  manufactures,  but  the  more 
important  features  were  the  photographs  of 
the  numerous  installations  along  new  lines 
that  they  had  put  in  during  the  past  year.  It 
is  apparent  that  they  have  greatly  increased 
their  business  in  coal  handling  equipment  and 
the  character  of  work  shows  the  reason  very 
plainly.  Among  other  things  several  silo  pock¬ 
ets  are  very  interesting  developments. 


W  .  T.  Lane  &  Bro.  had  a  new  double-woven 
bottom  coal  bag  to  show  and  as  souvenirs 
gave  callers  a  pocket  knife  as  a  reminder  of 

Lane  bags.  - 

The  growth  of  the  trade  in  coal  bags  has 
called  for  a  special  paper  bag  suited  to  the 
purpose  and  the  Interstate  Bag  Company  hav¬ 
ing  catered  to  that  need  now  has  a  new  model 
plant  at  Walden,  N.  Y.,  where  such  a  bag  is 
the  chief  product.  Their  New  England  agents 
made  up  an  attractive  display  and  dispensed 
literature  on  the  subject  as  well  as  souvenirs 
in  the  shape  of  paper  shopping  bags. 


George  P.  Carver,  architect  and  builder  of 
breakers  and  coal  pockets,  was  in  attendance 
with  literature  and  illustrations  of  some  of 
the  best  concrete  pocket  work  in  the  cast. 


The  Adams  Coal  Company  of  .\dams.  N.  Y.. 
has  recently  finished  installing  a  Gifford-Wood 
Company  coal  elevator,  to  operate  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  double  chain  flight  conveyor. 
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How  Business  Success  Grew  from  an  Ideal. 


John  H.  ^loimtforl  of  Portland,  ^le.,  has  a 
business  method  which  is  making  money.  The 
point  of  it  is  that  in  these  daj's  of  intensified 
retailing,  it  would  not  be  considered  a  busi¬ 
ness  method  at  all.  lie  looks  upon  business 
as  a  pleasant  occupation — nothing  to  tear  one’s 
hair  about.  He  looks  upon  customers  as 
friends — nothing  to  go  to  war  over.  He  looks 
on  tonnage  not  as  a  goal  in  itself  but  as  a 
means  of  yielding  revenue.  So  believing,  he 
goes  about  his  business  calmly  and  so  com¬ 
fortably  that  people  like  to  go  to  him  and  carry 
their  business,  which  means  both  tonnage  and 
profit.  The  remarkable  man  began  his  career 
in  the  coal  business  February  11,  1891,  when  he 
settled  down  and  built  an  office  on  a  vacant  lot 
at  419  Portland  street. 

That  little  office  was  only  seA'en  by  nine  feet 
and  was  furnished  with  a  desk,  two  chairs,  a 
small  stove  and  a  box.  There  was  no  yard  or 
shed.  The  coal  was  hauled  from  the  wholesale 
yards  to  his  customers.  It  was  at  first  a  hard 
struggle  for  the  recruit,  but  he  stuck  at  it  con¬ 
scientiously.  He  stuck  because  he  liked  to  buy 
and  sell  things  and  made  a  success  because  he 
made  his  business  a  pleasure.  Mrs.  Mount- 
fort  gave  her  assistance  in  the  office  when  ne¬ 
cessary.  •  He  did  not  borrow'  money  and  hire 
lots  of  help  to  make  a  showing.  He  grew  from 
the  inside  out  and  most  of  the  grow'th  w'as  in 
himself. 

Progress,  wdiich  has  continued  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  W'as  the  result.  The  business  and  the 
man  have  evolved  into  an  ideal  situation;  both 
of  them  have  real  poise,  w'hich  is  one  of  the 
lost  (pialities  in  coal  selling.  His  is  a  most  re¬ 
markable  and  unusual  success.  It  is  all  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  anything  I  have  found  in  my  tra¬ 
vels  that  I  was  charmed  with  it.  1  am  not 
talking  now  of  heavenl3'  things  but  of  cold¬ 
blooded  merchandising.  Nor  am  I  using  soft 
words  sentimentallj'  but  from  a  money  getting 
standpoint.  Even  so.  the  expression  of  peace 
and  harmony  that  permeated  everj'  phase  of 
the  business  and  of  the  man  in  his  private  life 
is  beautiful.  It  is  an  ideal  success  so  rareb' 
found  in  the  business  world  of  todaj-.  It  is 
neither  hazarded  by  money  madness  nor  by 
the  pinch  of  poverty  from  which  it  had  grown. 
It  is  just  a  comfortable  success  where  peace 
and  plent3'  rule  and  will  doubtles  continue 
through  the  3'ears.  It  is  a  business  guided  by 
a  man  who  has  won  what  most  of  us  miss — 
the  real  jo3'  and  real  money  of  the  game. 

The  mone3'-getting  idea  lies  here — he  has 
created  an  office  that  is  an  inspiration  of  com¬ 
fort  to  all  wdio  visit  or  do  business  wdlh  him. 
It  is  the  most  attractive  and  inviting  retail 
coal  office  I  have  ever  visited.  It  w'as  attrac- 
ti\e  to  me,  how'  much  more  attractive  it  must 
be  to  those  w'ho  know  the  man  better — who 
have  money  relations  with  him.  It  is  truly  a 
model  demonstration  w'orthy  of  imitation  b3’ 
ever3'  dealer.  Incidentally,  the  big  office  of  to¬ 
day  is  located  on  the  same  lot  on  which  the 
little  seven  by  nine  office  was  built  just  twenty- 
tw'o  years  ago.  This  shows  that  the  kindb' 
spirit  pays  in  business. 

In  189.5  the  little  seven  by  nine  oftice  became 
too  small  and  a  new  office  was  built  seven  by 
fourteen  fdet.  On  that  great  occasion  an  extra 


By  Traveler. 

(Of  the  Editorial  .Staff  of  The  Bl.\ck  Dj.vmonu.) 

John  H.  Mountford,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
Won  Trade  Because  He  Made  His  Cus¬ 
tomers  His  Friends — How  a  Modest  Be¬ 
ginning  Grew  into  Prosperity. 

desk  and  a  table  were  added  to  the  office  fix¬ 
tures.  A  spur  track  was  built  and  the  coal 
was  unloaded  from  the  car  to  the  wagons  in¬ 
stead  of  being  peddled  from  wholesale  3’ards. 
In  1904  a  most  substantial  shed  was  built.  This 
is  in  excellent  condition  today.  It  is  forty  by 
120  feet,  with  six  bins.  This  shed  extends  over 
on  railroad  land,  which  is  leased,  eleven  feet 
at  one  end  and  seventeen  feet  at  the  other.  The 
3'ard  area  is  about  a  half  acre.  The  foundation 
of  the  shed  is  rock  and  cement  extending  three 
and  a  half  feet  below  ground.  The  floor  is  con¬ 
crete;  the  first  bin  from  where  the  car  enters 


Entrance  to  the  Trestle. 


is  only  ten  feet  deep  and  the  last  is  seventeen 
feet.  This  slope  makes  a  difference  in  the 
depths  of  each  bin  of  from  one  to  two  feet. 
There  is  an  overhead  bin  for  coke.  The  deep¬ 
est  and  largest  bin  will  store  741  tons  and  is 
used  for  stove  coal,  and  the  total  capacity  of 
the  shed  is  2,000  tons. 

The  coal  is  screened  with  yard  screen  and 
then  shovelled  into  the  wagons. 

The  present  office  was  completed  October 
15,  1909,  and  contains  every  modern  conven¬ 
ience.  The  building  is  forty-one  feet  eight 
inches  b3'  twenty-two  feet  eight  inches  and  is 
two  stories. 

The  floor  is  terrazo,  which  consists  of  six 
inches  of  cinders,  two  to  three  inches  of  con¬ 
crete,  and  three-cpiarter  inch  of  marble  chips 
in  different  colors.  This  makes  a  most  perfect 
floor  when  smoothed.  The  boiler  room  floor 
i^  concrete.  The  outer  reception  room  and 
offices  are  furnished  with  oak  chairs  uphol¬ 


stered  in  leather.  The  reception  room  has 
four  chairs  and  a  center  table  on  which  are 
samples  of  briquets,  and  circular  matter  telling 
about  this  2()th  Centur3'  fuel. 

Mot  and  cold  running  water  is  in  private 
office  and  boiler  room  for  the  yard  help.  There 
is  a  complete  private  battery  telephone  system 
throughout  offices  and  yard  offices  and  the 
four-room  apartment  above  are  equipped  with 
electric  buttons  for  lighting.  All  offices  and 
rooms  are  steam  heated.  The  boiler  room  is 
also  a  sort  of  repair  shop  and  has  a  carpenter’s 
table  and  tools.  There  is  a  bay  window  over 
the  scales  which  permits  the  scale  rod  to  come 
into  the  office.  There  is  a  megaphone  to  notify 
the  driver  regarding  the  quantity  of  coal  on 
wa.gon.  The  scale  pit  is  concrete. 

Mr.  Mountfort  can  sit  in  his  private  office 
and  look  through  a  thinly  curtained  window 
to  the  outer  office  and  can  see  who  comes  in; 
can  look  directly  across  to  the  bookkeeper,  and 
can  also  see  the  teams  on  the  scales.  To  plan 
all  of  these  conveniences  out  was  quite  a  prob¬ 
lem,  and  i\Ir.  Mountfort  is  much  indebted  to 
Geo.  E.  Philbrook,  the  contractor,  for  work¬ 
ing  out  many  details.  There  is  a  place  for 
ever3’thing.  and  ever3'thing  in  its  place — even  a 
needle  and  thread  is  in  the  desk,  and  a  box  by 
the  boiler  for  the  cat  and  her  kittens. 

There  are  three  wood  sheds  that  will  store 
4(i0  cords,  besides  there  is  an  outside  yard  stor¬ 
age  of  100  cords. 

C.  E.  Clark,  salesman  for  Garfield  &  Proc¬ 
tor  Coal  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
sold  Mr.  IMountfort,  on  November  17,  1903, 
the  first  car  of  all-rail  coal  received  in  Port¬ 
land,  and  ^Ir.  Clark  has  continued  to  sell  him 
Delaware  &  Hudson  coal  ever  since.  The  D. 
&  H.  coal  pleased,  so  he  stuck  very  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Mountfort  says  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
railroad  compan3'  and  its  employes  to  treat 
anyone  better  than  the  Maine  Central  railroad 
has  treated  him  for  the  past  twenty-two  years. 

Here  are  a  few  figures  that  Mr.  Mountfort 
has  prepared  on  the  cost  of  doing  business 
from  April  1,  1911,  to  April  1,  1912;  Operating 
cost  $1.47  a  ton,  which  left  a  net  profit  of  six¬ 
teen  cents  a  ton.  Pie  has  distributed  cost  on 
a  ton  basis  as  follows:  Unloading,  six  cents; 
storage,  twelve  cents;  insurance,  one  and  three- 
fourths  cents;  interest  six  cents;  in  stock  three- 
fourth  cent;  screenings,  twelve  cents;  shrink¬ 
age,  twenty  cents;  office  expenses,  thirty  cents, 
and  cost  of  delivery  seventy-eight  cents. 

There  are  in  operation  five  single  teams  with 
one  and  one-half  to  two-ton  capacit3',  and 
others  are  hired  when  required. 

This  luxurious  office  has  pleased  his  cus¬ 
tomers  and  attracted  favorable  comment  from 
others,  and  has  undoubtedly  proved  a 'valuable 
advertisement. 

As  a  souvenir  of  the  past  and  the  meager  lit¬ 
tle  office,  that  small  square  box  that  was  used 
for  an  auxiliary  chair  now  occupies  a  corner 
in  the  new  office  and  is  treasured  very  highly. 
This  interesting  and  efficient  business  is  a 
snug  harbor  of  pleasure  and  contentment  to 
Mr.  Mountfort  for  he  has  evolved  an  ideal  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  retail  coal  trade.  To  grow 
such  an  imposing  plant  as  his  upon  a  mere 
ideal  shows  there  is  something  in  the  ideal. 


John  H.  Mountfort’s  Office  With  the  Wood  Shed  in  the  Rear. 


Entrance  to  J.  H.  Mountfort’s  Yard  at  Portland,  Maine. 
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Car  Loading  Pocket.  The  Globe  Trestle.  Towers  and  Car  Pocket. 


How  New  England  Dealers  Handle  Their  Coal. 


One  of  the  largest  coal  distributing  plants  in 
New  England  is  now  nearing  completion  by  the 
Staples  Coal  Company  at  its  Globe  wharf  at 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  It  will  have  a  capacity 
sufficient  to  discharge  275  tons  per  hour.  The 
storage  capacity  is  75,000  tons.  It  will  cost 
approximately  $100,000. 

The  gigantic  crane  around  which  swings  the 
economy  of  the  entire  plant  is  seventy-five  feet 
high  and  163  feet  long,  and  travels  on  twenty- 
four  car  wheels  a  distance  of  600  feet,  or  the 
entire  length  of  the  storage  space,  and  will  be 
operated  hy  electricity.  There  are  two  discharg¬ 
ing  towers  that  will  deliver  the  coal  into  the 
railroad  pocket  or  the  cable  cars  which  will 
carry  it  to  any  part  of  the  yard  desired  and  to 
the  bins  of  the  large  anthracite  pocket,  where 


East  Boston  Storage  Pile, 


it  is  automatically  dropped.  These  cars  pass  over 
the  crane,  which  is  moved  to  any  point  of  the 
yard  where  it  is  desired  to  dump. 

The  process  of  reclaiming  the  coal  from  the 
yard  will  be  practically  the  same  operation  as 
the  method  of  discharging  the  vessel’s  cargo. 
The  crane  will  be  moved  to  the  storage  pile  to 
be  reclaimed,  and  the  coal  will  be  hoisted  and 
dumped  into  the  cars,  which  take  it  to  the  railroad 
car,  to  the  pocket,  or  wdierever  it  is  desired. 
These  cars  have  a  capacity  of  four  tons  each. 

There  is  a  pocket  for  loading  railroad  cars 
which  extends  along  the  wharf  front  for  OOO 
feet  directly  beneath  the  discharging  trestle  and 
towers  which  pass  over  it,  and  adjoining  the 
traveling  crane.  These  car  bins  have  a  total 
storage  capacity  of  tons.  The  trackage 

under  this  pocket  will  accommodate  sixteen  cars, 
which  can  he  loaded  simultaneously. 


The  Staples  Coal  Company  Is  Erecting 
a  Plant  to  Distribute  All  Kinds  and  Sizes 
to  Ships,  to  Interior  Points  or  to  the 
Individual  Buyers. 


There  is  a  large  anthracite  pocket  extending 
the  length  of  the  yard  and  opposite  the  car 
pocket.  This  has  eighteen  bins  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  about  8,000  tons  Railroad  tracks 
extend  the  entire  length  of  the  pocket.  .■\t  any 
point  on  these  tracks  cars  can  be  loaded  with 
anthracite  as  rapidly  as  the  cars  at  another  point 
in  the  yard  can  be  loaded  with  bituminous  coal. 


Fueling  a  Ship. 


Teams  which  serve  the  wagon  trade  draw  their 
coal  from  this  pocket  through  chutes  located 
along  the  outside.  This  anthracite  pocket  is  not 
part  of  the  new  plant,  but  was  built  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  This  plant  was  originally  equipped 
by  Mead-Morrison  Manufacturing  Company, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  a  cable  system  and  coal 
handling  machinerx’,  and  the  new  installations 
will  also  be  theirs. 

The  Staples  Coal  Company  distributes  most 
of  its  New  England  rail  luisiness  froin  this 
wharf. 

There  is,  as  a  part  of  this  plant,  a  small 
screening  itocket,  which  is,  howe\’er.  a  separate 
structure  and  is  very  comi)letc  as  to  its  equip¬ 
ment.  regtd.'ir  bucket  coiu'cyor  takes  the 

screenings  from  the  pit  into  which  they  are 
dum])ed  up  to  a  lar,ge  rotary  power  screen  on 


top  of  the  miniature  pocket.  When  the  screen¬ 
ings  pass  through  the  screen  the  various  sizes 
of  coal  drop  into  their  respective  bins.  The  coal 
is  drawn  through  chutes  from  this  pocket  into 
wagons. 

The  Other  Plants 

The  company  operates  a  large  yard  and  pocket 
at  Rodman’s  wharf,  and  also  at  Mechanic’s 
wharf.  Fall  River. 

The  best  modern  ideas  in  coal  handling  equip¬ 
ment  have  been  applied  to  make  the  Globe  wharf 
yard  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  efficient  coal 
distributing  plants  in  New  England. 

In  March,  1912,  a  cyclone  destroyed  the  dis¬ 
charging  tower  at  the  Globe  wharf  with  a  loss 
of  from  $40,000  to  $50,000,  which  was  fully 
covered  by  insurance.  Construction  work  was 


T, 


Globe  Wharf,  Fall  River. 


not  begun  on  the  new  plant  until  July,  1912,  and 
will  probably  be  completed  in  April,  1913. 

The  Staples  Coal  Company  does  an  extensive 
business  throughout  New  England,  distributing 
last  year  nearly  a  million  tons  of  coal.  Frederick 
Ludlam  is  the  manager  of  the  wholesale  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  company  and  is  located  at  the  main 
office.  No.  35  City  Square,  Taunton,  Massachu¬ 
setts  ;  John  G.  Hannah,  president,  is  located  in 
the  New  York  office  at  No.  1  Broadway;  C.  D. 
Burt,  vice  president,  is  in  charge  of  the  Fall 
Ri^•er  office  at  No.  20  Bedford  street:  Walter 
Peterson  is  manager  of  the  Boston  office  at  No. 
40  Central  street,  and  J.  W.  Martin  is  manager 
of  the  yards  at  Warren  and  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island. 

The  .Staples  Coal  Company  is  the  New  England 
agent  for  Berwind- White  Coal  Company.  It 
(Concluded  on  page  42.) 


The  Screenings  Pocket. 


Cable  Way  and  Towers. 


The  Anthracite  Pocket. 
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Part  Ground  Storage  Reduces  the  Pocket  Cost 


While  the  cost  of  construction  of  retail  coal 
pockets  in  New  England  and  the  east  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  to  be  about  twice  that 
amount,  it  is  stated  by  the  architect  of  the 
Union  City  Coal  Company  plant  at  Union  City, 
Conn.,  that  the  per  ton  cost  was  but  little  over 
.$8. 50.  Monks  &  Johnson  are  responsible  for 
the  statement  and  supply  details  of  construc¬ 
tion  to  prove  the  claim.  This  is  a  remarkably 
cheap  structure  if  the  items  that  have  been 
entered  as  representing  first  cost  are  complete 
and  embrace  everything  that  went  to  make  the 
ecjuipment  adequate  to  all  the  needs  of  han¬ 
dling  and  storing  the  dealers  supplies. 

Usually  the  engineers  will  tell  you  off  hand 
that  a  pocket  of  this  size — which  is  2,500  tons — 
will  cost  you  between  $5  and  $6  for  each  ton 
of  storage.  When  a  reputable  firm  of  archi¬ 
tects  makes  the  statement  that  they  have  de¬ 
signed  and  supervised  the  building  of  a  coal 
pocket  that  cost  only  $3.50  per  ton  of  storage 
the  subject  becomes  interesting.  Doubtless  if 
it  can  be  done  again  there  will  be  quite  a 


number  of  dealers  ready  to  close  a  contract 
for  the  plant  of  which  they  have  been  dream¬ 
ing  for  so  long. 

Though  a  variety  of  conditions  govern  the 
estimates  that  are  placed  on  the  possible  cost 
of  a  coal  pocket,  the  more  conservative  engi¬ 
neers  and  architects  will  leave  a  margin  of  a 
half  to  a  dollar  per  ton  of  storage  space  for  a 
multitude  of  little  things  that  will  come  in  to 
increase  the  ultimate  cost  and  for  some 
changes  that  the  coal  man  will  want  to  incor¬ 
porate  for  the  convenience  of  his  own  system 
of  doing  business  in  his  individual  style. 
There  should  be  a  liberal  allowance  made  for 
overage  in  all  building  construction  unless  the 
contract  is  let  entire  to  the  architect,  when  he 
makes  his  own  calculations  to  cover  the  extras. 
Therefore,  as  engineers  have  been  wont  to  tell 
us  that,  roughly  speaking,  it  would  cost  over 
five  dollars  per  ton  of  storage,  it  should  be 
interesting  to  know  how  a  pocket  was  built 
for  less  than  five  dollars. 

The  chief  advantage  in  the  design  of  the 
pocket  of  the  Union  City  Coal  Company  is 
that  it  is  very  narrow',  being  only  twenty  feet 
wide.  In  figuring  the  stress  on  the  side  walls, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
height  of  the  column  of  coal  which  will  exert 
the  pressure  against  the  sides  at  all  given 
points.  We  find  the  vertical  sidewalls  are  but 
thirty  feet  high.  It  is  plain  that  both  the 


By  Carrying  the  Load  Lower,  Stress  on 
Side  Walls  Is  Reduced,  Thus  Permitting 
Cheaper  Construction — The  Use  of  Ma¬ 
chinery. 

w'idth  and  height  will  permit  of  lighter  material 
being  used  and  of  less  bracing  that  would  be 
possible  in  a  pocket  of  greater  width  and  alti¬ 
tude.  Noting  that  the  building  w'as  first 
given  a  good  concrete  foundation,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  circumstances  which  caused 
and  permitted  the  omission  of  strains  when 
the  coal  will  fill  the  pocket  and  cause  its 
specific  gravity  to  exert  an  influence  on  the 
pockets,  are  the  more  important  elements 
that  made  possible  the  construction  of  so 
cheap  a  pocket. 

The  description  of  the  other  features  of  the 
pocket  are  of  greater  or  less  importance  and 
have  a  certain  influence  in  the  conclusion  we 


may  reach.  The  length  of  the  storage  pocket 
proper  is  152  feet  by  twenty  feet  wide  by 
thirty  feet  high  to  the  eave  of  the  roof.  The 
usual  pitched  roof  covers  the  structure  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  monitor  in  which  is  situated  the 
conveying  machinery.  The  pocket  being  very 
narrow,  there  is  no  driveway  or  other  passage 
under  the  pockets  and  coal  occupies  the  entire 
interior  from  the  ground  up  to  the  monitor. 
All  machinery  is  approached  from  the  outside 
by  the  stairway  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Eink  Belt  conveying  apparatus  is  installed 
throughout  and  consists  of  a  bucket  elevator 
to  feed  a  scraper  line  conveyor  which  carries 
the  coal  to  the  several  bins  as  desired. 

A  siding  that  will  accommodate  four  cars 
at  each  switching  has  been  equipped  with  a 
steel  hopper. 

The  elevator  is  boxed  in  a  wood  frame  cov¬ 
ered  on  one  side  with  a  rubber  roofing,  with 
which  all  the  roofs  are  covered.  The  interior 
partitions  are  five  in  number,  making  six  bins 
to  accommodate  the  several  sizes  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  that  this  dealer’s  trade  demands  that 
he  supply  himself,  and  it  may  seem  expedient 
to  buy  them  assorted  in  order  to  get  what 
stove  and  egg  he  may  need. 

The  arrangement  for  discharging  coal  from 
this  pocket  is  a  most  unique  one  in  that,  its 
being  narrow,  the  most  economical  way  of 
emptying  the  coal  was  sought  by  installing 


chutes  every  eleven  feet  on  one  side  and 
every  twenty-two  feet  on  the  other.  Coal  will 
discharge  automatically  on  either  side,  with 
perhaps  a  slight  advantage  in  favor  of  the  side 
with  more  chutes,  until  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  coal  has  been  removed  from  the  pockets. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  pockets  are  only 
thirty  feet  high,  this  is  a  very  good  efficiency. 

At  this  point,  the  structure  was  so  designed 
that  in  the  alternate  eleven-feet  bays  on  the 
one  side  where  half  the  number  of  chutes  were 
installed,  have  been  made  what  might  be  most 
familiarly  termed  slots  about  nine  and  a  half 
feet  up  the  side  of  the  pockets.  When  the  coal 
is  low  the  boards  will  be  removed  and  men  put 
inside  to  shovel  out  the  coal  as  though  from 
ground  storage,  as  was  the  case  before  the 
pocket  came.  This  is  all  a  compromise  with 
the  high  pocket,  but  in  view  of  the  lower  cost 
of  original  construction  it  may  be  worth  the 
effort  necessary  to  keep  the  coal  supply  over 
twenty-five  per  cent  or  send  in  the  labor  to 
get  back  to  first  principles  again. 

The  large  number  of  screens  and  chutes  is 
required  to  empty  the  pocket  when  the  level 
gets  low  so  as  to  permit  of  automatic  handling 
as  much  as  possible.  In  order  to  further  facili¬ 
tate  handling  over  the  chutes,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  a  so-called  “fly”  roof  was  built  over 
them  which  also  serves  to  protect  the  drive 
that  leads  to  and  from  the  pockets.  Dust 
boxes  were  built  under  each  screening  chute 
so  that  the  fine  stuff  can  be  retained  without 
littering  up  the  yard  while  the  busy  day  pre¬ 
vents  reclaiming  the  small  sizes  in  it. 

The  power  used  in  all  machinery  is  elec¬ 
tricity,  both  because  it  was  determined  by 
the  engineers  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
operating  cost  would  be  low  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  first  installation.  .'Ml  driving  shafts 
and  belts  center  in  one  end  of  the  monitor, 
which  is  another  step  toward  econonry  in  that 
only  one  motor  is  required. 

It  would  seem  that  these  things,  just  as  de¬ 
scribed,  might  permit  of  some  considerable 
saving  in  the  construction  of  a  small  pocket 
so  that  if  the  cost  were  even  but  a  few  cents 
under  five  dollars  there  might  be  good  reason 
for  other  pockets  being  built  along  similar 
lines.  However,  the  cost  is  given  as  nearer 
$3.50,  which  is  still  more  persuasive  to  dealers 
contemplating  the  building  of  a  pocket  but 
hesitating  because  of  the  capital  required.  An 
overhead  pocket  would  have  greatly  increased 
the  cost,  but  in  ordinary  times  when  the  coal 
supply  from  the  mines  is  easy  this  little  Union 
City  pocket  has  all  of  the  advantages  of  the 
high  pocket  both  as  regards  receiving  from 
cars  and  discharging  to  wagons.  When  the 
stock  on  hand  gets  low  ami  renewal  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  the  story  changes  and  the  pocket  is  little 
better  than  ground  storage  under  a  go<Kl  roof. 

In  dull  times,  with  the  necessary  labor  that 
must  be  employed  throughout  the  whole  year, 
the  automatic  handling  of  coal  is  not  necessary 
and  loading  to  wagons  by  hand  not  excessively 
expensive,  because  the  men  have  to  be  kept 
busy  about  the  yard  anyway.  In  rush  times 
when  a  great  deal  of  coal  is  handled  to  keep 
up  with  rush  deliveries,  automatic  handling 
saves  a  lot  of  cost  and  enables  the  dealer 
equipped  with  such  a  pocket  to  make  deliv¬ 
eries  while  other  dealers  are  scouting  around 
the  loafing  centers  trying  to  get  men  to  go 
to  work  at  the  shovels. 

At  the  New  England  convent’'  i  this  year 
the  chief  complaint  from  dealers  was  that  they 
could  not  secure  the  necessary  extra  labor 
in  rush  times  when  deliveries  were  so  impera¬ 
tive.  and  this  consideration  brought  more 
dealers  to  the  booths  where  pockets  and  coal 
handling  machinery  were  being  demonstrated 
than  any  other  thing.  Manufacturers  of  hsn- 
dling  machinery  state  that  business  in  all  kinds 
of  conveying  machinery  has  increased  rapidly 
in  recent  years  and  one  stated  that  their  coal 
machinery  business  increased  600  per  cent  in 
1912  and  they  had  been  told  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  that  the  principal  thing  that  argued  for 
machinery  was  this  shortage  of  surplus  labor  that 
they  once  could  jiick  up  on  the  streets  easily- 
With  a  small  pocket  and  conveying  machinery, 
such  as  here  described,  which  will  dis¬ 
charge  a  car  at  the  rate  of  fifty  tons  an  hour, 
four  cars  can  be  stored  easily  in  a  day  with 
the  labor  of  one  or  two  men  and  an  escape 
is  afforded  from  demurrage  charges. 


Pocket  of  the  Union  City  Coal  Company,  of  Union  City,  Connecticut. 
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West  Virginia  Coal  Supply  May  Be  Interrupted. 


W  hile  opinions  of  the  miners  and  operators 
differ  radically  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  strike  in  the  Paint  Creek  and 
Cabin  creek  districts  in  West  Virginia,  botii 
sides  unite  in  the  statement  that  a  year  of  hard 
lighting  on  both  sides  is  immediately  ahead. 
The  miners  are  determined  to  win.  The  oper¬ 
ators  are  determined  to  resist  and  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  miners  to  win.  The  coal  user 
— especially  in  those  sections  served  mainly  by 
West  Virginia  coal — may  well  inquire  what 
this  means  to  him.  It  is  from  the  latter  view¬ 
point — that  of  the  coal  buyer — that  this  article 
is  written. 

The  miners  have  been,  for  the  last  few 
months,  getting  money  together  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  This  is  sufficient  indication  that  the 
union  intends  to  do  everything  it  possibly  can 
to  win  that  strike.  In  fact  the  amount  of 
money  raised  suggests  an  objective  point  be¬ 
yond  the  two  fields  now  involved.  Concerning 
that  subject  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
gossip  within  the  last  week  or  ten  days. 

The  operators  can  not  convince  themselves 
that  the  miners  are  raising,  for  expenditures 
in  West  Virginia  this  year,  the  sum  of  about 
.$3,000,000  unless  it  is  intended  to  expand  the 
scope  of  this  campaign  to  include  other  than 
the  Paint  Creek  and  Cabin  Creek  districts.  A 
little  investigation  brings  out  the  fact — in  a 
way  that  is  convincing  to  the  operators — that 
the  miners  intend,  with  the  opening  of  spring, 
to  put  their  organizers  all  through  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  the  union 
intends  also  to  attack,  almost  immediately,  the 
Connellsville  coal  and  coke  industry  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  One  of  the  closest  students  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  West  Virginia  sums  up  the  result  of 
his  investigation  as  follows; 

“Being  a  buyer  and  large  user  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal,  I  have  been  making  an  investigation 
into  the  situation  in  that  state.  I  have  col¬ 
lected  my  information  from  a  great  many 
sources  and  have  checked  up  every  item  of 
information  in  several  different  ways.  As  .a 
result  of  this  inquiry,  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  program  is  something  along 
this  line; 

“The  miners  have  a  fairly  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  whipped  now  in  the  Paini 
Creek  and  Cabin  Creek  districts.  Their  main 
hope  of  success  is  not  in  continuing  the  fight 
as  it  has  been  made  but  to  expand  the  terri¬ 
tory  covered  by  the  strike  zone.  The  miners 
have  lost  out  in  the  restricted  district,  most  of 
the  mines  working  to  at  least  sixty  percent  of 
their  regular  capacity.  If  the  miners  can 
-'iwead  the  strike  into  other  zones,  they  fee! 
that  they  can  bring  the  pressure  of  at  least  a 
better  looking  situation  in  other  fields  to  bear 
on  the  districts  already  involved  and  thus  hope 
to  make  some  headway. 

“My  information  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  miners  will  wait  until  the  weather  is  warm 
or  until  the  men  in  that  state  can  live  in  their 
tents  with  comfort.  Then,  I  am  told,  they 
propose  to  put  their  organizers  into  all  jpf  the 
West  Virginia  fields  and  to  pull  the  men  out 
on  a  strike  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
enough  together  to  cripple  the  mines  or  to 
make  a  showing. 

“Having  started  the  trouble  in  many  West 
Virginia  mines,  the  coal  from  which  is  used  in 
the  coking  industry,  they  intend  to  carry  the 
strike  into  the  Connellsville  district  and  tie  up 
the  mines  there.  They  want  to  make  one  big 
fight  against  the  steel  interests  and  by  striking 
a  vital  spot  in  our  industrial  life,  bring  a 
speedier  recognition  of  their  demands.” 

The  miners  are  generally  credited  with  being 
responsible  for  this  statement  of  what  they 
intend  to  do.  They  seem  to  believe  that  with 
a  fund  of  $3,000,000  to  finance  their  operations 
in  West  Virginia  thev  can  make  a  tremendous 
impression  upon  that  field.  Naturally  the 
miners  are  prone  to  declare  that  they  are  going 
to  win  the  strike  before  the  year  is  out.  But 
whether  they  win  this  year  or  not,  they  de¬ 
clare  officially  that  they  are  going  to  win  ulti¬ 
mately  and  propose  to  continue  the  strike  untd 
they  do  win. 

This  declaration — seeing  the  size  of  their 
war  chest — docs  not  indicate  any  speedy  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  operators  have  called 
persistent  attention  to  the  fact  that  to  win  a 
strike  in  West  Virginia  calls  for  something 
more  than  money.  In  the  first  place,  they  say 


Because  Both  Miners  and  Operators  Be¬ 
lieve  They  Can  Win,  the  Strike  in  That 
State  Will  Continue  and  Is  Likely  to 
Spread. 


the  miners  have  lost  the  sympathy  of  people 
of  West  Virginia.  The  miners  started  their 
war  with  the  declaration  that  they  were  being 
under-paid  and  by  joining  the  union  wanted  to 
bring  their  wage  scale  up  to  a  parity  with 
those  paid  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois.  They  appealed  to  public 
sympathy  on  that  account.  A  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Glasscock  not  long  ago 
submitted  a  report  in  which  the  positive  state¬ 
ment  was  made  that  the  miners  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  making  more  money  than  are  the 
miners  in  the  other  four  states  mentioned. 
Particularly  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  non¬ 
union  miner  of  Paint  and  Cabin  creek  had 
been  making  more  money  per  ton  and  per  year 
than  was  paid  to  the  union  miner  in  the 
Kanawha  district  which  immediately  adjoins 
those  two  that  are  now  the  scenes  of  so  much 
trouble. 

When  the  people  of  West  Virginia  came  to 
realize  that  the  miners  were  not  striking,  in 
reality,  for  more  money  but  merely  to  force 
recognition  of  the  union  upon  the  unwilling 
operators  of  that  state,  the  miners  lost  what 
support  of  the  public  they  had  won. 

The  second  reason  for  the  loss  of  public 
support  was  the  conduct  of  the  miners  during 
the  progress  of  the  strike.  The  miners  have 
not  only  insisted  upon  instituting  civil  war  in 
one  district  of  West  Virginia  but  their  public 
meetings  have  developed  into  drunken  orgies 
and  their  so-called  mass  meetings  have  turned 
out  to  be  not  much  more  than  disorderly 
mobs.  License,  in  fact,  has  taken  the  place  of 
liberty,  and  this  license  has  not  always  been  of 
the  decent  kind. 

For  a  good  while  even  the  newspapers  of 
West  Vi’'ginia  were  favorable  to  the  miners, 
and  the  people,  getting  their  impressions  from 
the  newspapers,  were  inclined  to  favor  the 
miners’  cause.  However,  the  newspapers  of 
that  state  have  subsequently  learned  the  un¬ 
favorable  facts — from  the  miners’  standpoint — 
and  have  been  printing  them  with  a  boldness 
that  has  been  somewhat  surprising.  This 
seems  to  have  changed  the  popular  viewpoint 
entirely,  and  because  of  their  conduct  the 
miners  seem  to  have  lost  the  support  of  the 
public. 

With  such  changes  in  sentiment  coming  to 
their  notice,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  oper 
ators  are  not  going  to  yield.  The  inflow  of 
money  from  the  miners  amuses  rather  than 
annoys  them,  as  it  shows  that  this  is  not  a 
miners’  cause  but  a  cause  of  the  union. 

Another  point  of  considerable  importance  is 
that  on  the  4th  of  March  Governor  William  E. 
Glasscock  retired  from  the  executive  position 
of  West  Virginia  and  was  succeeded  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hatfield.  In  a  great  many  respects  Gov¬ 
ernor  Glasscock'  made  an  admirable  executive 
for  West  Virginia,  but  in  a  good  many  respects 
he  lacked  decision;  he  certainly  lacked  vigor 
of  action  in  critical  times.  When  the  occasion 
called  for  the  use  of  the  militia  to  put  down 
the  rioting  in  the  strike  zone.  Governor  Glass¬ 
cock,  for  a  time,  refused  absolutely  to  interfere 
but  proposed  rather  to  put  the  matter  up  to 
the  legislature  and  let  it  decide  what  was  to 
be  done.  The  miners  were  thus  encouraged  in 
the  belief  that  the  executive  office  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  maintain  order  and  so  doubled  their 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  violence. 

Governor  Hatfield,  who  is  now  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  West  Virginia,  has  established  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  being  somewhat  of  a  fighter  and  a 
man  who  is  going  to  maintain  order  no  matter 
what  the  cost.  A  characteristic  anecdote  is 
told  of  him.  One  political  leader  was  disposed 
to  malign  Mr.  Hatfield’s  character  while  he 
was  seeking  office.  The  new  governor  is  saifl 
to  have  gone  into  the  town  where  this  man 
resided  ;  to  have  paraded  a  brass  band  to  drum 
up  a  crowd;  to  have  filled  the  assembly  hall 
with  all  the  people  that  could  be  crowded  into 
it,  and  then  to  have  taken  the  platform  to 
express  his  opinion  of  his  maligner.  He  is 


said  to  have  told  this  man’s  history  from  child¬ 
hood  up,  and  to  have  concluded  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  a  man  of  that  standing  in  a  com¬ 
munity  should  be  hanged  with  a  cheap  rope. 
He  is  said  to  have  ended  by  calling  upon  any 
relative  or  friend  of  the  man  who  took  objec¬ 
tion  to  his  statements,  to  meet  him  behind  the 
assembly  hall  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting. 

Governor  Hatfield  is  pictured  as  a  man, 
therefore,  of  very  decisive  action  and  as  one 
who  believes,  in  strictly  southern  fashion,  in 
the  absolute  maintenance  of  order  no  matter 
what  means  are  necessary  to  bring  about  that 
result.  It  is  realized  that  the  one  thing  upon 
which  the  strike  in  West  Virginia  has  de¬ 
pended  mainly,  has  been  the  disorderly  mass 
meetings  where  men  have  been  encouraged  to 
lawless  acts.  It  has  been  declared,  from  time 
to  time,  that  if  these  disorderly  meetings  could 
be  broken  up,  order  would  be  maintained,  and 
the  strike  would  come  speedily  to  an  end. 

Thus,  for  another  reason,  the  operators  are 
encouraged  to  continue  the  fight  and  may  be 
expected  to  do  so. 

Another  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  character  of  men  who  control 
the  mines  in  West  Virginia.  Most  of  the  op¬ 
erators  in  that  field  started  in  a  small  way. 
The  mines  are  still  manned  by  the  men  who 
opened  them  under  primitive  conditions.  These 
men,  in  reality,  are  pioneers  by  nature  and  by 
training  and  are  men  of  courage.  They  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  is  up  to  them  to  fight  for  a  reten¬ 
tion  of  control  of  their  business  now,  even 
though  they  go  broke  in  doing  so.  They 
realize  that  they  must  fight  or  turn  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  business  over  to  the  union 
only  to  have  insolvency  come,  in  the  end,  at 
any  rate.  As  a  consequence,  these  operators 
are  going  to  work  for  a  retention  of  the  con¬ 
trol  of  their  own  property.  There  has  been 
no  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  operators  up  to 
this  time  and  the  prediction  is  that  there  will 
be  none. 

Thus,  for  various  reasons,  the  miners  think 
they  can  win  and  are  going  to  try.  The  oper¬ 
ators  believe  they  cannot  lose  and  are  going 
to  fight.  To  an  outsider  this  means  a  vicious 
struggle  which  may  cause  shortage  of  coal. 

As  to  the  likelihood  of  a  strike  in  the  coal 
mines  and  coke  ovens  of  Connellsville  district, 
it  has  been  realized  for  some  time  that  matters 
have  been  heading  in  that  direction.  The  one 
statement  most  persistently  made  in  union 
circles  within  the  last  year  or  year  and  a  half 
has  been  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  the  natural  enemy  of  organized  labor 
and  the  one  enemy  which,  from  organized 
labor  standpoint,  must  be  controlled.  It  is 
realized  that  this  corporation  controls  the  main 
portion  of  the  Connellsville  field  and  the  major 
portion  of  the  coke  ovens.  As  a  consequence, 
if  the  unions  are  going  to  make  a  general  fight 
against  the  Steel  Corporation,  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  unlikely  that  the  miners’  union,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  unions,  should  contem¬ 
plate  an  attack  upon  the  mines  and  ovens  in 
the  Connellsville  fields. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  declared  within  the  last 
week  that,  in  very  short  order,  a  strike  will  be 
declared  in  the  Connellsville  field  and  instantly 
a  demand  will  be  made  for  the  recognition  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  This 
is  one  of  the  interesting  possibilities  of  the 
minute  in  view  of  the  importance  of  that  field 
to  metallurgical  industry. 

The  coal  buyer — especially  he  who  depends 
upon  West  Virginia  coal — is  not  safe  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  operations  will  not  be  suspended  and 
that  coal  will  be  cheap.  In  fact  he  would  take 
the  path  of  wisdom  if  he  assumed  exactly  the 
opposite. 


Work  at  the  Avondale  colliery  of  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Coal  Company  at  Plymouth  township, 
has  been  suspended  indefinitely.  The  colliery 
officials  explain  that  repairs  are  to  be  made 
to  the  breaker  and  interior  workings.  A 
charge  was  made  by  an  employe  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  cut  the  rate  ou  standing  timber,  so 
the  workers  cpiit  work  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week.  When  the  matter  was  straightened  out, 
the  superintendent  told  the  committee  that 
the  colliery  would  be  closed  down  for  repairs, 
the  men  having  violated  their  agreement  by 
stopping  work. 
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Paper  Coal  Bags — How  to  Buy  and  Use  Them. 


Necessity  is  the  cause  of  all  real  progress. 
Ordinary,  everyday  human  nature  accomplishes 
little  unless  pushed  into  action  first  and  held 
there  long  enough  to  form  a  habit  of  doing. 
.Ml  of  which  is  a  beautiful  platitude,  but  not— 
we  confess  it — an  introductory  remark  which 
makes  you  think  very  keenly  about  a  method  of 
selling  coal,  even  though  that  is  coming  along 
in  time. 

Here  is  another  platitude,  but  it  gets  you 
started.  When  a  demand  becomes  very  urgent, 
someone  finds  a  wa\’  to  satisfy  it ;  and  we  call 
it  invention  and  discovery.  Can’t  you  see  from 
that  we  are  about  to  introduce  a  device  to  help 
sell  coal?  Here  is  another  boost  on  the  way; 
It  is  a  process  of  appropriating  Nature’s  re¬ 
sources,  working  with  natural  conditions  that 
satisfies  necessity.  Now  that  we  have  that  bunch 
of  wisdom  out  of  our  system — it  was  beautiful, 
wasn’t  it — we  will  get  down  to  business  and  tell 
about  the  device  to  boost  coal  sales. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  W.  B.  Wakelee  of  Bridge- 
[lort,  Connecticut,  was  employed  by  a  coal  com¬ 
pany.  A  great  many  poor  people  came  to  the 
office  daily  to  buy  a  few  pounds  of  coal,  which 
they  carried  away  in  any  kind  of  a  bag  they 
found  convenient.  Mr.  \\’akelee  began  to  think 
how  much  better  it  would  be  to  have  the  coal 
ready  bagged  and  for  sale  in  a  store  near  their 
homes  wdiere  they  could  buy  it  when  needed  and 
probably  at  hours  wdien  coal  offices  were  not  open. 

The  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more  con¬ 
vinced  he  became  that  it  was  his  opportunity 
to  develop  a  business  that  would  meet  the  new 
requirement.  As  an  enterprise  it  certainly  looked 
inviting,  because  it  would  more  ef¥ectively  solve 
the  problem  of  an  urgent  demand  in  wdiich  there 
would  be  little,  if  any,  immediate  competition. 

April  1.  1S)07,  Mr.  Wakelee  began  operating 
a  paper  bag  coal  business  in  Bridgeport.  He 
claims  to  be  the  pioneer  merchant  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  kind  in  Connecticut.  Boston  is  reputed 
to  have  had  a  coal  dealer  about  six  years  ago 
wdio  did  a  small  business  of  selling  coal  in  paper 
hags  which  he  delivered  in  a  push  cart.  Coleman 
Brothers  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  have  been 
selling  coal  in  paper  bags  since  1002.  Thus  others 
antedated  him  in  other  states,  but  Mr.  Wakelee 
is,  so  far  as  known,  the  pioneer  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Wakelee  tells  an  interesting  story  about 
how  he  found  an  appropriate  name  for  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  wanted  a  name  that  was  catchy  and 
one  that  implied  the  merits  of  his  new  enter¬ 
prise,  but  many  hard  mental  efforts  had  failed 
to  produce  the  .one  which  had  the  snap  and  pull 
to  it.  One  day  he  was  out  horseback  riding  with 
a  young  wmman  and  had  occasion  to  dismount. 
W'hen  ready  to  continue  their  journey,  Mr.  W^ake- 
lee  made  the  horse  kneel  for  her  to  mount,  and 
she  remarked:  “Isn’t  that  handy?”  So  again 
Mr.  Wakelee  proved  his  alertness  for  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  replied:  “That  is  just  wdiat  I  am  going 
to  call  my  coal  company.” 

At  that  point  there  is  room  for  some  few  plati¬ 
tudes  and  much  was  done,  hut  this  time  we  lock 


The  Sale  of  Coal  in  Small  Parcels  in  the 
East  Has  Brought  a  Revolution  in  the 
Methods  of  the  Retail  Coal  Dealers. 

the  seething  thought  within  our  bosom  and  pro¬ 
ceed,  stopping,  however,  to  yield  to  a  human 
weakness  for  a  play  upon  words. 

The  Handy  Coal  Company  has  proved  itself 
worthy  of  the  name  by  the  thousands  of  people 
it  has  served  so  handily.  (That  came  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  it  is  neatly  done,  isn’t  it?)  Thirty-five 
thousand  bags  were  sold  the  first  year,  and  the 
sale  of  them  has  since  grown  to  over  a  half 
million  annuallj-. 

The  paper  bag  coal  business  has  spread 
throughout  New  England  and  is  being  extensively 
operated  in  the  large  cities.  Many  dealers  have 
reluctantly  commenced  it  after  meeting  the 
demand  for  them  coming  directly  from  consumers 
or  by  loss  of  business  to  competitors.  Its  popu¬ 
larity  has  proved  a  great*  surprise  to  the  retail 
merchants  and  all  admit  that  its  growth  has  been 
phenomenal.  The  opinion  is  general  that  the 
volume  of  business  has  doubled  in  the  last  three 
\ears  and  is,  to  some  extent,  affecting  the  sale 
of  coke  and  charcoal.  It  is  princii)ally  being  sold 
t(3  the  consumer  who  formerly  bought  a  quarter 
of  a  ton  or  less.  The  bulk  of  the  paper  bag  coal 
is  being  sold  by  the  grocery  stores  and  other 
little  shops.  The  improvident  public  has  found  it 
so  "handy’’  to  buy  a  small  bag  of  coal  from  the 
grocer  that  costs  them  ten  to  fifteen  cents  that 
they  have  practically  ceased  buying  it  any  other 
way.  Very  often  they  have  not  sufficient  cash 
to  buy  a  larger  quantity  and  their  credit  is  good 
with  the  grocer,  so  they  buy  paper  bag  coal  to 
"tide  them  over.”  People  who  have  small  apart¬ 
ments  find  it  very  convenient  to  buy  coal  in  bags, 
as  it  can  be  more  easil}’  stored  in  their  homes. 
The  poor  are  not  able  to  buy  it  any  other  way 
and.  paradoxically,  can  least  afford  it. 

The  consumer  is  pacing  for  paper  bag  coal  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  dollars  a  ton  at  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut;  eleven  dollars  a  ton  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut;  thirteen  dollars  a  ton  at  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts,  and  nine  dollars  and  sixty  cents 
a  ton  in  Boston,  iMassachusetts.  In  Connecticut 
there  is  a  law  which  requires  that  all  bags  be 
labeled  with  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  they 
centain.  In  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  coal  is  put 
up  in  twenty-pound  hags  which  are  sold  to  the 
stores  for  ten  cents  a  bag  and  retail  for  twelve 
cents  a  bag. 

In  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  the  hags  contain 
eighteen  pounds  of  coal,  which  wholesales  for 
eight  cents  and  retails  for  ten  cents.  The  New 
Haven  Wood  Company,  owned  by  W.  L.  Booth, 
i'all  River,  ^Massachusetts,  does  the  largest  bag 
coal  business.  It  has  small  pockets  from  which 
the  coal  is  drawn  into  the  bags  through  small 
chutes,  designed  by  the  officers  of  the  company 
and  made  at  the  yard. 

Mr.  Booth  entered  the  wood  business  in  Fall 


Ri\er  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  liegan  bagging 
coke  nine  >ears  ago,  and  coal  in  UMO.  In  1907 
the  business  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a  pocket  which 
has  a  thousand  tons  capacity.  There  are  eight 
hms,  which  are  equipped  with  several  bagging 
chutes  each.  These  chutes  are  sufficiently  small 
to  force  the  flow  of  coal  into  the  hags  and  an 
ordinary  sheet  iron  cut-off  gate  is  used.  They 
are  iMr.  Booth’s  own  design.  The  pocket  is 
covered  with  corrugated  iron  throughout.  The 
coke  and  coal  is  distributed  to  the  bins  by  a 
bucket  elevator  and  a  belt  conveyor,  and  will 
unload  fifty  tons  an  hour. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  business  is  coke  and 
about  ten  per  cent  coal.  A  man  can  bag  about 
b.KiO  bags  a  day.  The  coke  is  put  up  in  half- 
hushel  hags,  the  average  weight  if  which  is 
twenty-one  pounds.  These  sell  at  wholesale  for 
eight  cents  and  retail  for  ten  cents.  The  coal 
is  in  fifteen-pound  hags,  which  sell  at  wholesale 
thirteen  bags  for  one  dollar  and  retail  for  ten 
cents  each.  iMr,  Booth  has  sixteen  horses,  eleven 
teams,  one  four-ton  Kissel-Kar  and  one  five-ton 
Pierce-Arrow  truck.  These  trucks  are  used  for 
long  hauls  in  the  city  and  to  nearby  villages. 
I'hey  are  gi\ing  satisfactory  results.  There  is 
also  large  storeroom,  garage  and  stables. 

The  Taunton  Fuel  Company,  Taunton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  also  owned  by  Mr.  Booth.  All  of  his 
operations  are  growing  verv  fast. 

It  was  the  coal  strike  in  ]f)02  that  caused 
Colemau  Brothers,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to 
discover  the  idea  of  bagging  coal.  Coal  was 
scarce  and  they  could  not  deliver  it  fast  enough, 
so  they  began  bagging  it.  One  Sunday  morning 
between  7  and  8 :.'!()  o’clock  400  hTgs  were  carried 
away  by  people  who  called  for  them.  The  sale 
was  limited  to  two  hags  to  a  person. 

The  bagging  business  was  continued  and  has 
grown  rapidly  ever  since  until  now  their  business 
averages  daily  fifteen  tons,  or  1, 200  bags  in  sum¬ 
mer,  to  100  tons,  or  S,000  bags,  in  winter.  They 
hag  more  coal  than  anv-  dealer  in  New  England. 
Their  bags  have  always  contained  twenty-five 
pounds  of  coal.  About  nine  years  ago  they  per¬ 
fected  a  bagging  arrangement  which  is  practically 
the  same  today.  It  is  a  sheet  tin  receptacle 
attached  to  an  iron  frame  wdiich  sets  on  a  scale 
under  a  small  coal  chute.  man  stands  there  and 
operates  an  ordinary  cut-off  gate  and  lets  into 
this  receptacle  just  twenty-live  pounds  of  coal. 
Two  other  men  are  doing  the  bagging.  When 
the  bag  is  placed  under  the  receptacle  the  operator 
lifts  the  small  gate  and  the  coal  drops  into  the 
bag.  These  three  men  can  avera,ge  six  bags  per 
minute. 

Bags  stood  up  fairlv  well  at  first,  but  are  much 
better  now.  Eight  years  ago  they  paid  nine 
dollars  per  1,()()0  in  .'), ()()()  lots.  It  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  could  then  save  about  four 
dollars  a  day  on  their  daily  output  by  buying 
hags  in  car  lots  at  seven  dollars  per  1,000.  Today 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  hag  used  costs 
;i1)out  seven  dollars  per  1,000  in  car  lots.  The 
majority  of  dealers  have  their  own  bagging 
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devices  and  some  of  them  are  using  a  small  tin 
scoop,  which  is  a  primitive  hand  process.  The 
inefficiency  of  this  method  makes  bagging  ex¬ 
pensive  and  unsatisfactory. 

When  Arnold  B.  Crosby,  manager  of  the  Suf 
folk  Coal  Company,  No.  178  Border  street.  East 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  began  to  realize  a  notice¬ 
able  shrinkage  in  the  sale  of  quarter  tons  of  coal 
he  found  it  necessary  to  find  the  cause  and  apply 
the  remedy.  It  required  little  investigation  to 
satisfy  him  that  the  paper  bag  coal  business 
carried  on  by  other  dealers  was  responsible  for 
the  reduction  in  small  sales.  Consequently  Mr. 
Crosby  began  bagging  coal  in  paper  bags  in  litoS). 
He  soon  found  it  necessary,  if  he  was  to  operate 
this  business  successfully,  to  perfect  a  rapid 
bagging  machine. 

In  April,  1910,  he  built  the  Crosby  coal  bag 
filler  and  applied  for  patent  in  July,  1911,  which 
was  granted  in  July,  1913.  This  machine  con¬ 
sists  of  a  supply  chamber  which  is  filled  by  a 
gravity  flow  of  coal  from  the  pocket  and  a 
measuring  chamber  below  to  which  the  coal  is 
allowed  to  drop  by  opening  a  cut-off  valve  from 
the  supply.  This  measuring  chamber  is  adjust¬ 
able  to  meet  the  varying  weight  of  different  coal 
and,  when  wet  or  dry,  to  hold  twenty-five  pounds 
of  coal. 

The  two  chambers  are  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
which  makes  the  passage  of  coal  instantaneous. 
There  is  a  five  and  three-fourths  inch  spout  at 
the  lower  end  over  which  the  bag  is  placed  for 
filling.  The  lower  cut-off  valve  is  opened  and 
the  coal  drops  into  the  bag,  which  rests  on  scales. 
There  is  a  small  auxiliary  supply  passage  which 
taps  the  supply  and  measuring  chambers  midway 
above  and  below  the  cut-off  valve.  Through  this 
is  drawn  such  a  quantity  of  coal  as  is  required 
to  complete  the  twenty-five  pounds  weight  in  the 
package.  It  was  found  impractical  to  get  this 
extra  supply  rapidly  through  the  regular  cham¬ 
bers.  The  cut-off  gates  have  springs  which  force 
a  rapid  closing  and  greatly  facilitates  the  work 
of  the  operator. 

Mr.  Crosby  had  considerable  trouble  in  finding 
that  five  and  three-fourths  inches  was  the  exact 
size  of  opening  for  the  spout.  When  it  was 
made  too  large  the  drop  of  the  coal  burst  the 
bags,  and  if  too  small  it  would  require  too  much 
time  for  the  coal  to  pass  out.  Now  they  never 
burst.  Moisture-proof  bags  are  used  when  coal 
is  wet.  The  three  boys  employed  bag,  weigh, 
tie  and  load  on  wagons  at  the  rate  of  twelve  bags 
per  minute,  or  720  bags,  or  nine  tons  per  hour. 
The  highest  record  that  has  been  made  in  a  day 
of  nine  hours  was  sixty  tons.  No  bagged  coal 


The  last  year  or  so  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  go  through  several  hundred  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  purchase  of  coal  on  a  b.  t.  u.  basis. 
They  have  been  so  widely  diversified  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  a  direct  analysis  of 
any  individual  one.  The  chief  trouble  encoun¬ 
tered,  however,  seems  to  be  the  impossibility  of 
the  mechanical  engineer  and  the  chemist  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  basis  upon 
which  specifications  of  this  nature  should  be 
drawn  and  incorporating  this  basis  into  a  general 
specification  which  will  suit  each  particular  plant. 
In  other  words,  no  one  set  of  specifications  will 
do  for  all  plants.  Each  plant  must  be  a  law  unto 
itself. 

Therefore,  to  my  mind,  the  chief  points  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  are  the  different  coals 
available  in  each  territory  where  the  plant  is 
located,  their  adaptability  to  the  furnace  and  their 
relative  cost  as  referred  to  their  iierformance. 
These  questions  should  be  decided  after  careful 
fuel  tests  by  the  mechanical  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  plant,  with  the  assistance  of  a  chemist.  \\'hen 
these  two  have  jointly  derived  their  opinion  of 
the  several  grades  of  coal  under  consideration, 
then,  and  then  only,  can  they  draw  up  a  speci¬ 
fication  which  will  be  acceptable  to  both  the  coal 
man  and  the  consumer. 

l.’nfortunately,  at  the  present  time,  specifications 
arc  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties  because  they 
are  drawn  up  by  chemists  who,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  know  very  little  about  furnace  conditions  or 
the  actual  burning  of  the  coal  in  the  furnaces 
and  very  often  attempt  to  prescribe  a  fuel  upon 
an  analytical  basis  without  regard  to  its  adapta¬ 
bility  to  the  plant.  Conseciuently,  oftentimes' 
these  specifications  are  absurd. 

"A  paper  read  before  the  .\mericaii  Klectric  Kailway 
•\S5ociation. 

tFucI  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 


is  Stored  ahead ;  all  coal  is  bagged  and  loaded 
directly  to  delivery  wagons  as  required,  which 
does  not  delay  loading,  eliminates  the  extra  han¬ 
dling  and  avoids  the  weakening  and  puncturing 
of  bags  when  filled  and  stored. 

These  bags  are  all  labeled  to  denote  their 
weight — twenty-live  pounds — and  the  kind  of  coal 
they  contain — pea  or  nut.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
coal  bagged  is  nut.  Prices  fluctuate,  but  at 
present  it  is  selling  at  the  wharf  at  ten  cents  for 
nut  and  eight  cents  for  pea;  delivered,  it  sells 
at  eleven  cents  for  nut  and  nine  cents  for  pea. 
In  the  stores  and  by  peddlers  it  is  sold  for 
twelve  cents  to  fifteen  cents  a  bag  to  tbe  con¬ 
sumer. 

At  first  Air.  Crosby  bought  bags  in  lots  of 
.500,  but  now  he  buys  in  carload  lots  of  300,000. 
Coal  bags  have  been  highly  perfected  and  special¬ 
ized  by  the  bag  manufacturers,  and  a  condition 
of  remarkable  perfection  has  been  attained.  This 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  statement  of 
I),  F.  Monroe  &  Company,  No.  299  Congress 
street,  Boston,  Alassachusetts : 

“Coal  coming  by  barge  is  protected  by 
hatches  from  the  rain  and  snow,  and  what  mois¬ 
ture  does  get  to  it  only  affects  the  top.  As  a 
result,  this  coal  will  not  sweat  after  it  is  bagged 
and  piled  in  a  warm  store.  You  would  require 
a  better  bag  if  you  used  all  rail  coal.  This  is 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  elements  and 
small  particles  of  ice  picked  up  on  the  journey 
are  apt  to  be  mixed  in  with  the  coal.  This 
means  that  we  have  got  to  use  what  is  known 
as  a  waterproof  paste  in  making  the  bag  and 
we  must  make  the  paper  differently  to  withstand 
the  difference  in  humidity  caused  by  moisture 
from  within  and  dry  air  outside.  You  must  also 
take  into  consideration  the  kind  of  coal  you 
are  going  to  bag.  When  this  coal  bagging  indus¬ 
try  first  started  pea  coal  was  almost  wholly  used 
and  this  fine  coal  makes  a  very  even  pressure 
distributed  throughout  the  bag;  but  now  nut  coal 
is  almost  wholly  used  for  bagging  and  we  have 
found  that  the  leverage  on  the  larger  bodies 
wedged  against  each  other  at  a  multitude  of 
angles  when  shaken  down  brought  a  great  many 
.charp  points  in  direct  contact  with  the  bag. 
Paper  that  would  safely  hold  pea  coal  with  an 
even  pressure  would  not  stand  the  test  so  well 
with  nut  coal.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make 
a  paper  that  would  stand  perforation  without 
tearing.  Again,  we  found  that  it  required  a  bag 
of  much  greater  strength  to  hold  briquets. 
While  there  were  no  sharp  points  to  perforate, 
the  sidewise  jiressure  of  these  egg-shaped  pieces 
shaken  down  in  a  bag  was  something  enormous. 


By  George  H.  Bayne. f 


In  fact,  I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  speci¬ 
fication,  calling  for  coal  to  be  delivered  on  a 
b.  t.  u.  basis,  specified  that  b.  t.  u.  de¬ 
livered  ])er  pound,  “as  received,”  should  not 
be  less  than  15,000.  Of  course  this  standard 
was  impossible,  especially  as  the  coal  was  to  be 
delivered  by  tide  from  fuels  mined  in  Clearfield 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Therefore  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  localities  where  the  coal  is 
mined  and  the  co-operation  of  a  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer  are  obviously  essential. 

The  next  trouble  we  find  is  the  fact  of  the 
utter  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  sample  coal. 
This  is  a  most  important  factor  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  Where  large  elec¬ 
tric  power  plants,  such  as  the  Interborough  and 
the  Cleveland  railways,  have  installed  mechanical 
methods  by  which  they  sample  their  coal,  the  ac¬ 
ceptability  of  these  samples  is  umiuestionable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  jilants  have  no 
such  mechanical  devices  and  apparently  have  no 
method  whate\er  of  sampling,  generally  leaving  it 
to  the  fireman  to  take  a  shovelful  out  of  each 
whcclbarrow-load,  at  his  discretion,  without  any 
regard  to  eijual  proportions  of  lump  and  slack. 
This  latter  point  is  particularly  important  when 
the  coal  specilicd  is  run-of-mine.  Haphazard 
methods  of  sampling  result  in  extreme  fluctuation 
in  analyses  and  are  not  fair  to  the  company  buy¬ 
ing  the  coal,  nor  to  the  shipper.  Wc  tio  not 
object  to  bidding  on  a  specification  basis.  In 
fact,  we  would  be  glad  to,  jirovidcd  we  could 
lind  specifications  that  are  acceptable  to  both 
sides,  but  have  experienced  much  difficulty  in 
finding  such  for  reasons  mentioned. 

.Another  question  that  comes  up  is  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  specifications  in  vogue  in  the  east 


“When  we  first  started  to  provide  a  bag  for 
pea  coal  we  simply  passed  out  a  medium  grade, 
light  colored  one-eighth  barrel  flour  sack,  and 
there  being  nothing  better  in  existence  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  it  was  made  to  do  the  work  after 
a  fashion.  As  competition  started  up,  dealers 
commenced  to  use  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  sizes 
of  bags,  put  up  seventeen,  eighteen,  tw'enty,  twen¬ 
ty-two,  twenty-three  and  twenty-five  pounds  to 
the  bag,  but  unfortunately  starting  at  the  twenty- 
five  pound  size,  and  competition  in  price  forced 
the  dealers  to  make  the  bags  smaller  and  smaller 
to  sell  them  at  a  fixed  price.  There  was  so 
much  variation  in  the  size  of  the  package  that 
the  state  took  notice  of  it  on  complaint,  and  now 
every  bag  of  coal  must  have  the  actual  weight 
printed  on  the  outside  of  the  bag  in  figures  or 
letters  not  less  than  one  inch  high.  This  was  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  many  abuses.  The  result 
is  that  it  has  been  pretty  generally  settled  down 
to  a  bag  holding  twenty-five  pounds. 

"So-called  guaranteed  waterproof  paper  bags  at 
a  fancy  price  for  use  in  extremely  wet  weather 
are  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  When  the  elements 
are  against  you  so  strongly  that  you  have  to 
deli\er  twenty-five  pounds  of  coal  in  a  raincoat, 
it  is  cheaper  to  spend  the  time  bagging  under 
cover  waiting  for  the  rainbow  to  come  out  be¬ 
fore  making  a  delivery. 

“There  is,  of  course,  somewhere,  the  right  pro¬ 
portion  between  economy  and  extravagance  in  a 
coal  bag.  There  is  a  thickness  .which  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  go  below  and  a  waste  to  go  above. 
There  is  a  bag  that  will  depreciate  from  the  time 
it  is  made  until  it  is  only  good  enough  to  shoot 
peas  through,  and  there  is  a  bag  made  from 
paper  which  will  gain  in  strength  if  kept  under 
favorable  conditions,  noticeably  during  the  first 
year  of  existence  and  as  long  after  as  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  record.  There  is  a  bag  that  will 
stand  a  reasonable  amount  of  moisture,  within 
or  without,  but  cannot  be  used  as  a  hot  water 
bag  or  as  a  storage  tank,  being  made  of  nothing 
but  paper.  There  is  a  bag  made  of  a  color  and 
made  with  a  finished  surface  that  will  stand 
contact  with  grime,  dust  and  dirt  and  show  it  the 
least.  There  is  a  bag  that  will  gather  up  quickly 
at  the  top  in  the  hand  into  a  neck  for  tying  that 
is  not  harsh,  stiff  or  brittle.  There  is  a  bag  that 
will  stand  perforation  by  sharp  corners  of  coal 
and  still  be  lifted  by  the  neck  without  the 
pressure  from  within  spliting  if  down  the  side. 

“The  bag  with  all  these  virtues,  you  will  admit, 
would  have  to  be  pretty  nearly  perfect,  and  yet 
these  are  the  conditions  and  the  requirements 
that  manufacturers  are  asked  to  meet.” 


Coal  Purchases.* 

call  for  the  moisture  content  of  the  coal.  I  know 
of  one  steamship  company  which  was  buying 
coal  on  a  b.  t.  u.  basis.  The  deduction  and  pre¬ 
mium  scale  was  based  upon  the  heat  unit  “as 
received,”  the  coal  to  be  delivered  alongside  in 
barges.  You  all  know  that  when  a  bargeload  of 
coal  is  put  alongside  a  steamer,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  water  can  be  introduced,  due  to  side¬ 
wiping,  etc.  Therefore,  if  the  heating  Value  of 
the  cargo  is  made  subject  to  variations  of  mois¬ 
ture,  the  specifications  are  obviously  unfair  to  the 
coal  companies  delivering  the  fuel  because  they 
have  to  contend  with  the  factor  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  In  this  case,  the  coal  com¬ 
pany  is  liable  to  a  loss  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
cents  per  ton.  It  is  therefore  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  for  the  chemist  to  take  such  matters 
into  consideration,  in  order  to  draw  up  proper 
specifications  to  meet  a  contingency  of  this  kind. 

Here  again  the  question  comes  up;  A\  hat  is 
the  proiier  way  to  sample?  How  would  you  sam¬ 
ple  a  barge  of  coal?  -Are  you  simply  going  to 
take  out  a  .'ample  indiscriminately  when  the 
stevedores  are  bunkering  the  steamer,  or  would 
you  consider  a  grab  sample,  taken  out  of  each 
bucket  going  over  the  side,  representative?  Or, 
would  you  prefer  to  sample  the  coal  from  five 
or  six  places  in  the  barge  itself  before  the  coal 
gees  aboard?  This  question  has  to  be  carefully 
decided,  and  not  arbitrarily  fixed,  before  a  speci¬ 
fication  can  be  made  practicable. 

In  order  to  check  back  and  to  find  out  the 
quality  of  our  different  grades  of  coal  coming  to 
this  market,  and  to  a.sccrtain  their  adaptability 
to  the  several  specifications  which  arc  now  in  use, 
and  to  find  out  how  these  coals  would  work  out 
oil  1).  t.  u.  basis,  wc  have  been  having  the  coal 
from  the  different  collieries  carefully  sampled  at 
the  mines.  This  sample  is  a  composite  one  for 
each  mine,  coal  being  taken  from  the  mine  cars 
(Concluded  on  page  42.) 
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Get  Bigger  Profits  by  Using  Rotary  Yard  Screens. 


How  the  Eastern  Retailers  Work  Over 
Their  Anthracite  Small  Coal  with  a  Min¬ 
imum  of  Labor  and  Expense. 


A  crank  turns  a  small  sprocket  wheel  on  the 
crank-shaft,  which  by  chain  transmits  the  motion 
to  a  larger  sprocket  wheel  on  the  axle  of  the 
;ylinder.  causing  it  to  revolve  easily.  If  power 
is  to  be  used,  the  crank  is  removed  and  a  pulley 
substituted. 

The  material  is  fed  into  the  cylinder  through 
a  hopper,  which  is  equipped  with  a  gate  to  regu¬ 
late  the  supply,  and  makes  it  practicable  for  one 
man  to  operate  the  screen.  Usually,  one  man 
turns  the  crank  and  feeds,  thereby  increasing  the 
capacity. 

To  the  dealer  who  has  been  getting  rid  of  his 
screenings  at  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  instead  of 
selling  them  at  the  profit  claimed  for  the  re¬ 
screened  coal  as  prepared  by  the  rotary  screens, 
the  equipment  salesman  has  an  appealing  argu¬ 
ment  in  his  claims  that  the  rescreened  coal  will 
bring  a  total  of  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  ton 
in  the  aggregate  for  the  several  sizes  reclaimed. 
This  is  actually  what  happens,  as  is  testified  by  a 
number  of  prominent  retailers  in  various  sections. 

firm  in  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  using  screens 
made  by  h'.  S.  Converse  &  Co.,  of  Binghamton, 
N.  y.,  made  a  very  interesting  test  in  their  yards. 
The  results  are  convincing.  They  had  on  hand 
31,8(10  pounds  of  screenings.  Previously  their 
screenings  had  been  sold  with  difficulty  at  about 
seventy-five  cents  a  ton,  which  as  compared  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay 
tor  the  labor  to  screen  that  quantity  by  hand 
was  a  good  price.  To  be  exact,  they  state  that 
the  market  price  for  that  quantity  of  coal  at  that 
time  would  have  been  $22.52,  while  their  actual 
income  for  the  reclaimed  coal  was  $38.78  or  a 
gain  of  $10.26  in  favor  of  the  rotary  screen.  By 


While  many  eastern  dealers  have  substituted 
rotary  screens  for  the  old-fashioned  hand 
screens,  many  are  still  not  familiar  with  their  ad¬ 
vantages.  These  dealers,  it  may  be,  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  performance  of  screens  that  have 
been  in  use  long  enough  to  prove  their  value. 
There  is  general  satisfaction  with  such  screens, 
in  every  case  where  the  proper  screen  has  been 
installed  under  the  correct  circumstances.  That 
is,  results  are  good  where  a  dealer  has  bought  a 
machine  big  enough  for  his  tonnage  and  yei  not 
too  big  for  his  tonnage. 

Some  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by  the  dealer 
who  has  put  in  a  hand  rotary  when  he  should 
have  bought  a  power  machine.  Some  few,  of 
course,  condemn  the  rotary  who  have  never  used 
one  and  speak  but  from  a  superficial  knowledge 
nf  the  nature  of  the  machine  or  the  work  it  does. 
Such  testimony  is  not  worth  much. 

One  is  attracted  to  the  rotary  at  first  sioht 
because  of  its  evident  advantages  over  the  old 
flat  type  with  its  five  or  six  handlings  which  the 
rotary  combines  in  one  process.  But  coal  men 
are  said  to  be  very  e.xacting  in  their  demands  for 
a  demonstration,  so  want  to  look  further. 

The  rotary  screen  is  a  drum-shaped  cylinder 
covered  \yith  sections  of  heavy  wire  cloth.  This 
cylinder  is  mounted  on  a  steel  frame  equipped 


hand  operated  rotary,  while  one  man  only  was 
needed  on  the  old  screen. 

J.  B.  Remier,  a  dealer  at  Ozone  Park  on  Long 
Island,  has  a  screen  that  he  purchased  in  1910. 
He  has  written  a  letter  to  another  dealer  about 
it  and  this  covers  his  experience.  In  part  he 
says  : 

“The  screening  work  is  done  in  just  half  the 
time  formerly  required  and  the  results  are  far 
more  satisfactor_\-  and  profitable.  In  the  old  way, 
half  the  buckwheat  is  lost.  This  is  all  saved  and 
properly  distributed  in  the  rotary  screen.  In 
the  old  way  of  |)assing  the  coal  over  the  yard 
screens  of  various  meshes,  which  consisted  of 
three  different  screenings  and  handlings,  the  re¬ 
sult  was,  first,  you  get  dirt;  second,  buckwdieat; 
ne.xt,  pea ;  and  then  the  leavings,  stove  and  egg. 
These  three  imperfect  screenings  have  been  re- 
ducecl  to  one  operation  in  the  rotary  screen.  There 
are  four  sizes  of  mesh  used,  which  produce  five 
grades  of  coal.  These  various  grades  sell  at  their 
respective  values.  The  sizes  are  uniform  and 
are  clean.  A  child  can  turn  the  screen,  .^fter 
three  years  of  operation,  1  have  no  fault  to  find 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  this  screen. 
We  used  the  small  sized  screen  until  a  few  weeks 
ago.  wdien  we  installed  the  large  size.  We  would 
advise  the  small  size  for  yards  not  over  10,000 
tons,  but  the  large  size  screens  for  yards  handling 
10,000  to  25,000  tons,  and  for  yards  handling  a 
greater  tonnage  would  advise  a  power  screen  of 
the  larger  size.  None  of  these  screens  will  pro¬ 
duce  rice  coal  in  winter,  but  will  in  the  summer, 


The  Rotary  Screen  and  Two  Types  of  Hand  Screens  Which  It  Has  Supplanted  Successfully. 


with  wheels  so  that  the  screen  may  be  moved 
from  one  place  to  another  without  difficulty. 

It  is  made  in  three  sections,  each  of  a  differ¬ 
ently  spaced  wore  cloth,  through  which  sift  the 
various  sizes  of  coal.  In  this  way,  the  coal  is 
assorted  into  lots  of  uniform  size. 

1  he  use  of  wire  cloth  instead  of  perforated 
metal  in  the  construction  of  the  cylinder  is  a 
very  important  feature.  The  wire  cloth  ha.-  a 
large  screening  capacity,  and  in  addition  a  very- 
rough  surface.  With  the  use  of  perforated  metal, 
the  coal  would  slide  along  over  the  smooth  sur¬ 
face  wdthout  sifting  thoroughly,  while  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  wire  cloth  helps  to  hold  the  mass  until 
that  which  should  sift  through  has  fallen  out.  In 
this  way  a  uniform  grading  of  coal  is  assured. 

Each  section  of  the  cylinder  is  made  of  two 
half-sections,  removable  and  readily  interchange¬ 
able  so  that  screens  of  different  sized  spaces  may¬ 
be  substituted.  Each  complete  section  fastens  on 
simply  and  securely  by  six  bolts.  .-Ml  the  half 
sections  are  made  in  exact  sizes,  and  no  trouble  is 
encountered  in  substituting  one  for  another. 

.-X.  clogged  screen  reduces  the  capacity  of  the 
machine  for  work.  The  automatic  cleaner  ob¬ 
viates  this  difficulty,  and  is  a  very  important  fea¬ 
ture.  Over  the  first  section,  which  is  the  finest 
screen  and  the  one  that  becomes  clogged  most 
easily,  is  a  steel  frame  on  which  is  hung  a  ham¬ 
mer  terminating  in  a  steel  roller.  On  the  cylin¬ 
der  is  a  steel  band,  made  with  sprockets  which, 
in  revolving,  strike  against  the  roller  in  the  ham¬ 
mer,  throwing  it  up  several  inches.  In  falling 
this  hammer  gives  the  cylinder  a  heavy  stroke, 
jarring  the  screen  free  from  all  the  (larticles  that 
clog  it. 

Partitions  are  not  furnished,  as  they  may  be 
made  more  economically  of  any  rough  lumber  by 
the  purchaser.  They  are  easily  removed  by  re- 
le-sing  the  turn-buttons  which  hold  them  in 
place. 


the  one  process  they  secured  chestnut,  pea,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  dust  in  the  following  proportions; 


14,500  pounds  dust  at  50  cents  a  ton . $  3.03 

10,700  pounds  buckwheat  at  $3.25  a  ton .  17.38 

5,700  pounds  pea  at  $5.25  a  ton .  14.96 

900  pounds  chestnut  at  $6.25  a  ton .  2.81 

Total  . $38.78 


This  test  is  a  typical  one  and  having  been 
made  by  a  dealer  without  the  solicitation  of  a 
manufacturer  of  yard  machinery,  has  a  most  con- 
\incing  weight  to  it.  .-Xs  dealers  today  have  in 
mind  the  higher  prices  paid  for  their  coal  last 
winter,  the  above  facts  have  a  still  more  inter¬ 
esting  significance  than  in  average  years.  But 
in  ordinary  times  the  saving  as  described  is  worth 
considering,  to  say  nothing  about  a  cleaner  yard 
made  iiossible  by  a  device  so  easily  operated. 
.-Xlso  separating  fine  coal  into  various  sizes  may 
help  out  on  orders  for  certain  sizes  when  coal 
is  scarce. 

-Xs  these  screens  are  usually  portable  they  can 
be  used  in  any  part  of  the  yard.  They  will  han¬ 
dle  coal  in  any  kind  of  weather,  though  in  the 
winter  when  the  coal  is  frozen  the  dust  and 
buckwheat  are  hard  to  separate.  However,  even 
then,  the  rotary  screen  is  better  than  the  old 
hand  screen  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  saving  in  labor  cost  is  no  small  item.  To 
get  four  sizes  from  one  coal  pile  by  the  hand 
method  would  require  four  screenings  and  hence 
four  shovelings,  requiring  either  four  men  or 
the  time  of  one  man  four  times  as  long.  The  ro¬ 
tary,  which  makes  four  sizes  at  one  time,  saves 
three-fourths  of  the  labor  cost  while  doing  a 
better  job.  .X  further  labor  saving  might  be 
claimed  in  setting  up  the  screens,  as  the  portable 
('"^e  is  ready  instantly  for  use,  while  some  larger 
hand  screens  take  up  a  half  hour  or  so  to  get 
them  ready.  On  the  other  hand,  two  men  are 
usually  required  to  get  the  best  efficiency  from  a 


when  it  is  dry.  XVe  have  elevated  the  lip  of 
the  screen  so  our  yard  man  can  shovel  the  screen¬ 
ings  into  the  hopper  from  the  wagon  which  will 
be  used  daily  to  haul  the  screenings  to  be  re¬ 
screened.  This  machine  saves  half  the  time  for 
reclaiming  screenings  and  doubles  the  profits  from 
the  results.” 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
dealers  as  to  the  advisability  of  buying  the  hand 
operated  rotary  screen  or  the  power  machine, 
especially  in  some  yards  of  larger  tonnage.  For 
the  small  dealer,  if  he  be  not  too  small,  the  hand 
machine  is  the  only  one  to  be  considered,  but  in 
yards  of  between  15,000  and  20,000  tons  annual 
output  the  doubt  often  arises.  In  such  consid¬ 
eration  there  is  but  little  difference  in  cost  to  be 
considered,  as  the  motor  is  a  small  one  and  does 
not  add  much  to  the  original  outlay.  If  the  yard 
is  one  in  which  space  is  limited  and  the  coal 
moves  fast  through  it,  there  should  be  little  hesi¬ 
tancy  about  the  motor  driven  machine. 

.Xn  engineer  who  knew  retail  coal  dealers’  prob¬ 
lems  made  a  forcible  statement  in  an  earnest 
manner  recently  that  showed  he  was  not  talking 
idly.  He  said  that  no  man  should  be  employed 
to  do  any  labor  that  could  be  done  by  mechani¬ 
cal  means.  Being  asked  when  he  would  advise 
the  use  of  a  power  driven  rotary  screen,  he 
stated  that  if  the  machine  could  be  given  over 
three  hours’  work  a  day  with  a  motor  the  power 
driven  machine  was  the  only  one  to  be  considered. 

Rotary  screens  come  to  the  retail  trade  from 
the  operating  end,  where  they  have  been  used  in 
tbe  breakers  and  screening  plants  for  years  be¬ 
fore  the  retail  trade  used  handling  machinery  of 
any  kind  other  than  the  scoop.  They  are  now 
not  only  used  as  a  portable  yard  accessory,  but 
are  being  installed  in  nearly  all  coal  pockets,  do¬ 
ing  away  with  the  old  process  of  dropping  the 
coal  from  screen  to  screen  because  of  the  break¬ 
age  that  results  in  that  way. 
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Transporting  Coal  by  Rail  vs  Electricity  by  Wire. 


Will  the  transportation  of  electricity  to  any 
serious  extent  take  the  place  of  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  coal?  This  is  a  question  which  to 
the  layman,  has  not  been  definitely  answered. 
The  public  ideas  are  largely  controlled  by  opin¬ 
ions  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  popular  writers,  whose  ability  lies 
rather  in  being  able  to  produce  a  readable 
“story,”  than  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis  of 
a  problem  of  this  character.  These  writers 
have  been  telling  us  that  the  correct  thing  to 
do  is  to  “generate  the  power  at  the  coal  mine” 
and  then  transport  it  to  the  point  of  consump¬ 
tion.  We  have  also  had  the  example  of  very 
long  distance  transmission  'of  electricity  as 
practiced  in  the  west,  where  coal  is  expensive 
and  waterpower  is  cheap.  Thus  it  is  natural 
that  there  should  be  a  fear  that  coal  transpor¬ 
tation  and  its  distribution  is  menaced  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  If  there  are  grounds  for  such  fear, 
Chicago,  of  course,  would  be  the  point  where 
the  matter  would  have  the  greatest  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  an  analysis  affecting  that  city  will 
be  of  interest. 

In  a  consideration  of  this  character,  the  first 
step  is  to  determine  the  kind  of  generation 
plant  to  be  used.  This  is  an  easy  matter,  as 
there  are  only  two  varieties,  steam  and  gas 
power.  As  steam  has  been  found,  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  to  be  cheaper  than  gas  power,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lower  fixed  charges,  operation  and 
maintenance,  which  are  sufficient  to  more  than 
overcome  the  higher  fuel  economy  of  the  gas 
power,  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  steam  plant 
should  be  employed.  It  makes  no  difference 
that  the  plant  may  be  located  in  the  coal  fields 
instead  of  at  Chicago  because  the  mine  price 
of  the  coal  is  the  same  in  either  case.  Where 
coal  is  very  expensive,  gas  power,  on  account 
of  its  greater  fuel  economy  is  more  economical 
than  steam,  but  in  the  locality  in  question  coal 
is  cheap,  and  the  desirable  plant  would  be  a 
steam  turbine  one.  This  kind  of  plant  would 
use  a  very  large  amount  of  water  for  the  pur- 
I)ose  of  condensing  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
turbines,  consequently  a  large  water  supply 
should  be  available. 

The  second  step  would  be  the  determination 
of  a  suitable  location  for  a  plant.  For  this 
there  are  three  requirements;  Cheap  coal,  abun¬ 
dance  of  water  and  proximity  to  center  of 
load.  The  locality  of  cheap  coal  is  at  least  150 
miles  distant  in  Illinois,  although  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  sufficient  water  could  be  had  at  this 
point,  which  would  be  in  the  vicinty  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  but  it  will  be  assumed  that  water  is  avail- 
al)Ie.  In  Indiana  the  situation  is  more  favor- 
al)le.  as  the  point  of  nearest  cheap  coal  is  at 
Clinton,  where  tlicre  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  from  the  Wabash  river,  although  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  slightly  greater,  10:5  miles  instead  of 
1.50  miles  as  in  Illinois.  Thus  the  three  re¬ 
quirements  as  to  location  of  power  house  de¬ 
termines  a  distance  of  1.50  miles  in  one  case 
and  16.3  miles  in  tlie  other.  There  are  two 
other  locations  nearer  than  these  selected, 
which  have  some  claim  to  suitability,  not 
enough,  however,  to  entitle  them  to  considera- 
tii'U.  One  of  these  is  the  Grape  Creek  field  in 
Vermillion  county,  and  the  Wilmington  field, 
both  of  Illinois.  The  former  is  without  ade¬ 
quate  water  supply  and  the  latter  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  abundant  supply,  but  its  coal 
cost  under  present  conditions  is  too  high  to 
entitle  it  to  consideration. 

The  accompanying  tabulation  contains  com¬ 
parative  data  to  which  reference  may  be  made. 

.  For  purpose  of  illustration  a  plant  of  50,000 
kilowatt  capacity  has  been  taken;  it  would  be 
located  so  close  to  a  coal  mine  that  the  mine 
cars  would  unload  directly  into  the  power 
house  bunkers,  without  any  cost  for  rehand¬ 
ling.  Abundant  water  for  condensing  pur¬ 
poses  must  be  available  all  the  year  around. 
The  only  rivers  that  meet  this  requirement  in 
coal  fields  adjacent  to  Chicago  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner,  are  the  Illinois  and  the  Wabash, 
because,  while  a  plant  capacity  of  50,000  kilo¬ 
watts  has  been  employed  in  the  calculations,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  employ  larger  capacity 
if  the  scheme  had  merit.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  in  the  cheap  coal  territory  of  the  150-mile 
Illinois  distance  there  is  no  such  water  supply, 
but  for  purpose  of  illustration  it  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  that  there  is. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
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Where  Duplicate  Electric  Wires  Are  Re¬ 
quired,  It  Is  Far  Cheaper  to  Haul  the 
Coal — The  Anthracite  Field  Presents  an 
Exception. 


problem  is  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  two 
methods  of  transportation  which  is  the  load 
factor.  The  freight  rate  is  the  same  whether 
we  ship  one  or  many  cars  of  coal,  whether  we 
ship  a  number  today,  and  none  again  for  some 
days.  So  the  tax  in  the  form  of  freight  cost  is 
constant.  But  with  a  transmission  line  it  is 
different  as  it  can  never  be  continually  em¬ 
ployed  at  full  load.  This  is  because  people 
need  little  light  in  the  day  time,  and  that  fac¬ 
tories  do  not  operate  much  at  night.  In  the 
winter  the  lighting  and  power  loads  overlap, 
so  that  at  this  time  there  is  a  much  greater 
load  for  a  short  time  than  at  any  other  part  of 
the  year.  The  result  is  that  a  transmission  line 
must  have  at  least  twice  the  capacity  of  its 
average  load.  With  coal  shipment  it  does  not 
require  the  services  of  two  cars  to  transmit 
one  car  of  coal;  one  car  is  sufficient.  So  the 
freight  rate  may  be  said  to  work  at  100  per 
cent  load  factor.  It  is  this  feature  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  presents  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
transmission  of  electric  current,  because  at 
least  twice  as  much  line  as  required  must  be 
pi'ovided.  , 

The  electric  business  is  this  respect  differs 
greatly  from  the  gas  manufacturing  business, 
as  with  it  storage  is  very  cheap  and  the  gas 
company  may  work  its  producing  equipment 
continuously,  storing  in  the  day  time  and  de¬ 
livering  at  night  at  a  greater  rate  than  gas  is 
made.  With  the  production  of  electricity  it 
is  different,  because  equipment  for  storage 
costs  more  than  generating  plant,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  more  economical  to  buy  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  plant  as  demanded  by  the  aver¬ 
age  load  and  let  it  lie  idle  a  half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  time. 

From  the  figures  in  the  tabulation  it  appears 
that  to  transport  the  coal  required  at  Chicago 
by  a  50,000  kilowatt  plant  in  one  year  wiil  cost 
$;169,370  from  Lincoln,  Illinois,  and  .$252,945 
from  Clinton.  Indiana.  The  Lincoln  trans¬ 
mission  line  would  cost  annually  $242,800  and 
the  Clinton  $261, (>76.  In  the  case  of  Lincoln 
there  is  an  apparent  saving  over  coal  transpor¬ 
tation  of  $26,570  and  with  Clinton,  having  a 
lower  freight  rate  and  greater  distance,  a  loss 
is  shown  of  $8,731,  or  in  other  words  the  only 
really  available  locality  practically  breaks  even. 
This,  however,  is  on  the  basis  of  no  leserve 
capacity,  there  being  but  one  transmission 
line.  If  an  accident  should  happen  to  the  line, 
to  which  it  is  quite  liable,  service  would  be 
interrupted  and  this  would  be  a  very  serious 
matter;  in  fact  would  offset  the  advantage  of 
a  considerable  economy,  because  reliability  of 
service  is  an  essential  to  commercial  success. 

Reliability  of  service  is  insured  in  coal  trans¬ 
portation  by  having  a  number  of  surplus  cars 
in  transit,  on  track,  or  coal  in  storage.  In 
this  way  any  break  in  transportation  is  guarded 
against,  or  in  other  words  there  is  duplication 
in  coal  transportation.  To  obtain  duplication 
of  transmission  of  electricity,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  install  another  line  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  50,000  kilowatts,  and  as  only  one  such 
line  may  safely  be  placed  on  a  single  right  of 
way,  it  would  mean  the  duplication  of  cost  of 
the  primary  line  except  that  due  to  extra  power 
house  cost.  This  would  bring  the  transmis¬ 
sion  cost  up  to  $460, (iOO  for  Lincoln  and  $498,- 
352  per  annum — for  Clinton,  a  loss  of  $201,230 
against  coal  transiiortation  per  annum  for  Lin¬ 
coln  and  $245,407  for  Clinton.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve 
supply  of  coal  on  track  entails  some  expense 
for  car  service,  and  that  this  should  be  added 
to  the  coal  transportation  cost,  the  amount, 
however,  is  a  mere  trifle  when  compared  with 
the  cost  of  a  duplicate  transmission  line.  Cost 
of  carrying  coal  in  storage  should  not  be 
charged  against  transportation,  as  this  is  a 
provision  against  interruption  to  mining,  to 
which  a  plant  at  the  coal  field  is  equally  liable. 

According  to  the  foregoing,  transmission 


does  not  appear  to  advantage  and  this  may 
arouse  some  question,  when  the  electrical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Company  is  considered,  that  company  will  dis¬ 
tribute  a  large  amount  of  power  a  considerable 
distance  from  a  steam  generating  station.  But 
here  the  conditions  are  different,  the  territory 
is  one  where  the  cost  of  coal  is  greater  than  in 
Illinois.  Much  of  the  business  will  be  with 
factories  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  which  operate 
continuously,  hence  have  a  very  high  load 
factor.  The  coal  company  has  a  large  amount 
of  small  size  anthracite,  which  while  not  jus¬ 
tifying  the  addition  of  a  freight  rate  to  its 
cost,  on  account  of  limited  demand  for  it, 
makes  good  fuel  at  the  mine.  Thus  different 
conditions  materially  alter  the  problem. 

It  does  not  of  course  follow  that  conditions 
may  not  change  at  some  time  in  the  future 
that  will  alter  the  proposition.  If  this  does 
occur  and  if  the  Wilmington  and  LaSalle  fields 
again  come  into  their  own,  these  will  be  the 
points  possessing  the  greatest  advantage. 


Lincoln  Clinton 

Distance  from  Chicago,  miles .  150  163 

Freight  rate,  cents  per  ton .  82  77 

Coal  required  per  Kilowatt  hours, 

pounds  .  3  3 

Power  house  unit  taken,  kilowatts.  .50,000  50,000 

Load  factor,  per  cent .  50  60 

.•\verage  daily  load,  kilowatt  hours.  600,000  600,000 

Annual  days  of  operation .  365  365 

Coal  consumption  per  annum,  tons.  328,500  328,500 

Freight  cost  on  coal  per  annum, 

dollars  .  209,370  252,915 

Transmission  line  cost  per  mile, 

dollars  .  11,000  11,000 

Transmission  line  total  cost,  dollars  1,650,000  1,793,000 

Fixed  charges,  maintenance  and  de¬ 
preciation  of  transmission  line, 

per  cent  .  12 

Transmission  line  cost  per  annum, 

dollars  .  198.000  215,160 

Efficiency  of  transmission  line,  per 

cent  .  90  90 

Cost  per  annum  of  extra  power 
house  required  owing  to  loss  of 
ten  per  cent  on  transmission  line, 

dollars  .  21,000  25,000 

Total  annual  transmission  cost  in¬ 
cluding  6xed  charges,  etc.,  ten  per 
cent  loss  of  current  and  extra 

power  house  cost,  dollars .  242,800  201,07'j 

Duplicate  transmission  lines  cost 

per  annum,  dollars  .  460,000  498,352 


Mead-Morrison  Co. 


New  York  City,  March  10th.— The  iMead-Mon  i- 
soii  Manufacturing  Company  has  purchased  from 
the  East  Boston  Land  Company  some  ten  acres 
of  land  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  East 
Boston,  and  will  erect  a  large  plant  at  this  loca¬ 
tion  to  take  care  of  its  manufacturing  business. 
The  company  has  been  in  the  market  for  the  past 
three  years  for  a  new  location  on  account  of 
having  outgrown  present  facilities  in  Cambridge. 

The_  machine  shops  that  the  Mead-Morrison 
^lanufacturing  Company  will  erect  will  be  the 
largest  shoiis  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States. 
They  will  consist  of  a  plate  shop,  erection  shop, 
and  machine  shop,  power  plant,  pattern  shop, 
foundries  and  general  offices.  Contracts  have 
already  been  awarded  to  the  McClintic-Marshall 
Construction  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for 
the  machine  and  erection  shop  and  to  Levering 
&  Garrigues  Company  of  Dunelleii,  New  Jersey, 
for  the  plate  shop.  The  New  England  Founda¬ 
tion  Company  has  been  awarded  contract  for  the 
foundations,  and  the  Shaw  Electric  Company  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  electric  cranes. 
The  sliojis  will  be  equipped  with  four  ten-ton 
cranes  and  one  twenty-five-ton  crane,  and  will 
be  completed  in  three  and  a  half  to  four  months. 

The  Mead-Morrison  Manufacturing  Conqumy 
makes  a  specialty  of  coal  handling  machinery 
and  steam  and  electric  hoists,  and  contracts  to 
erect  and  eejuip  the  largest  docks  for  the  handling 
of  coal,  not  alone  in  the  United  States,  but 
abroad.  Orders  at  the  present  time  are  on  the 
hooks  for  one  year’s  output  and  the  company 
will  enqiloy  in  the  new  plant  about  1,000  men. 

The  company  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
same  people  who  established  and  built  up  the 
business  and  the  directors  are  William  J.  Hoyt, 
Manchester,  N.  II.;  Frank  P.  Cariienter,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  II.  John  G.  Morrison,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Willard  S.  Martin,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Burton  L.  Gale,  Melrose,  Mass. ;  Eugene  N.  Foss, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Arthur  P.  French.  Boston,  Mass. 
Governor  Foss  is  president,  Mr.  Morrison,  treas¬ 
urer;  Mr.  Gale,  assistant  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Martin,  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
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W.  D.  Elmstrom  Heads  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers. 


William  D,  Elmstrom  was  elected  president 
of  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  Association  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon.  Thus  the  association  for  the  fourth 
time  availed  itself  of  the  services  of  one  of  the 
best  association  presidents  in  the  United 
States.  We  say  “one  of  the  best”  because  it 
happens  that  there  are  two  associations'  which 
are  now  doing  tremendously  good  work  be¬ 
cause  they  are  headed  by  live  retailers  who 
happen  to  have  a  capacity  for  conducting  a 
successful  business  and  also  for  conducting 
successfully  an  association.  These  two  men 
are  Mr.  Elmstrom,  of  Chicago,  and  W.  A. 
Clark,  president  of  the  Coal  Dealers  of  New 
England,  Incorporated.  As  betw'een  the  two, 
it  is  hard  to  choose;  both  are  doing  a  big  work 
in  the  interest  of  the  coal  trade,  althougl'i 
under  vastly  different  conditions  and  along 
ouite  different  lines. 

The  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Elmstrom  was 
chosen  president  was  one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  gatherings  of  the  Chicago  coal  trade. 
The  attendance  was  not  particularly  large,  but 
a  wealth  of  sentiment  was  injected  into  it  by 
a  remarkable  speech  made  by  J.  K.  Dering 
following  the  election  of  officers.  The  coal 
men  of  Chicago,  appreciating  the  worth  of  Mr. 
El’mstrom’s  services,  had  collected  quite  a 
considerable  sum  which  had  been  invested  in 
a  tray  of  silver  to  be  presented  to  him.  Mr. 
Dering  had  been  selected  as  the  spokesman. 
Although  laying  no  claim  to  any  ability  as  a 
public  speaker,  Mr.  Dering  made  a  presenta¬ 
tion  which  might  be  classed  as  true  eloquence. 
He  began  with  Mr.  Elmstrom’s  career  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  when  he  was  connected  with 
a  railroad  in  the  stock  yards  district,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  through  his  business  career.  He 
presented  the  picture  of  IMr.  Elmstrom’s  home 
life  that  by  a  mere  matter  of  marshalling  in¬ 
cidents,  presented  the  man  in  such  a  way  that 
his  final  statement  was  the  most  obvious  of 
conclusions.  At  the  close  of  his  speech  Mr. 
Dering  advanced  to  a  table  in  the  center  of  the 
room  and  pulling  a  cover  off  the  tray  of  silver 
said: 

“There  isn’t  a  man  in  the  coal  trade  in  Chi¬ 
cago  who  admires  ‘Billy’  Elmstrom  only  or 
who  likes  ‘Billy’  Elmstrom  only — those  terms 
are  inadequate.  We  all  love  him.  It  is  by  way 
of  expressing  tbe  love  we  all  have  for  you  that 
this  tray  of  silver  is  given  to  you  and  your 
admirable  family.” 

The  service  presented  consisted  of  that  large 
tray  and  seven  pieces,  all  of  most  exquisite 
design  and  workmanship. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  William  D,  Elmstrom;  vice- 
president,  Homer  D.  Jones;  secretary-treasurer, 
A.  J.  Bunge,  Directors,  north  side,  H.  S.  Rich- 


Wm,  D.  Elmstrom,  President, 


He  Is  Elected  President  for  the  Fourth 
Time  and  Is  Given  an  Elaborate  Silver 
Service — Some  Remarkable  Reports  Are 
Made. 


ardson;  south  side,  Ed,  Klinenber.g;  west  side, 
C.  H.  Chase;  loop  district,  L.  R.  Rutter;  rep¬ 
resenting  the  producers  and  wholesalers,  R,  H. 
Gruschow  and  F,  C,  Atwill.  Only  two  votes 
had  been  cast  for  other  candidates  than  Mr. 
Elmstrom  for  president,  and  his  election  was 
made  unanimous.  The  same  thing  was  true 
of  A.  J.  Bunge  for  secretary.  Mr.  Rutter,  as 
director  for  the  loop  district,  won  the  unani¬ 
mous  vote  at  the  primaries  and  no  ballot  was 
taken  upon  his  name  at  the  election,  he  having 
been  elected  unanimously  by  acclamation. 
After  the  election,  several  impromptu  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made,  but  the  choicest  bit  came 


Homer  D.  Jones,  Vice-President. 


from  “Jack”  Peabody,  who  declared  that  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  tried  to  make  a 
speech  and  candidly  said  he  was  “scared  to 
death.”  Other  speakers  were  Charles  Dering, 
Homer  D.  Jones,  A,  J,  Bunge,  C.  H,  Chase 
and  H.  S.  Richardson, 


President  Elmstrom’s  Report. 

The  report  of  President  Elmstrom  for  the 
last  year  made  a  complete  summary  of  condi¬ 
tions  and  mapped  out  a  program  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year  which  means  that  the  trade  is 
going  to  see  some  lively  work  done  in  the 
next  twelve  months.  Altogether  it  was  a  re¬ 
markable  report.  In  part  it  was  as  follows: 

■■.■\t  our  last  annual  meeting,  our  commissioner, 
Mr,  Hallock,  was  unable  to  be  with  us  owing  to 
poor  health.  We  are  all  much  pleased  to  have 
him  with  us  again  and  to  know  that  his  health 
is  very  much  improved.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
this  improvement  will  continue. 

“Our  membership  this  past  year  has  not  in¬ 
creased  as  much  as  we  had  hoped  for,  regaidless 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Homer  D.  Jones  and  his 
committee  on  membership  worked  diligently  to  in¬ 
crease  it.  Much  time  and  hard  work  has  been 
put  forth  by  this  committee,  spending  as  much 
as  half  a  day  at  odd  times  for  weeks  in  hopes  of 
reaching  the  two  hundred  mark,  but  while  we 
have  failed  to  reach  this  number  this  year,  let  us 
not  dispair,  but  try  again ;  we  can  reach  this 
mark  if  all  the  members  will  give  the  committee 
on  membership  their  support. 

“In  our  legal  department,  Mr.  Gallagher,  our 
general  counsel,  in  addition  to  handling  cases  in 
the  courts  for  the  .Association,  has  rendered  much 
valuable  assistance  to  members  in  opinions  and 
other  matters  of  a  legal  nature  without  extra  e.x- 
pense — information  which  would  cost  such  mem¬ 
bers  considerable  money  if  they  were  compelled 
to  get  like  service  from  some  attorney  on  (he 
outside, 

“Our  Credit  and  Collection  Department,  as 
usual,  has  made  a  good  record,  as  you  will  ob¬ 
serve  from  our  Commissioner's  report.  The  col¬ 
lections  since  our  organi:;ation  represents  a  good 


sized  fortune  in  aceounts,  many  of  which  were 
considered  hopeless  and  which  the  members 
could  not  collect  themselves. 

“Our  finances  are  in  a  pretty  healthy  condition 
when  you  come  to  consider  our  small  income 
compared  with  the  expenses  we  are  compelled 
to  meet  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Association.  Our  expenses  this 
year  have  been  unusual  on  account  of  switching 
cases  against  railroads  before  the  Illinois  Rail¬ 
road  &  Warehouse  Commission  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  It  has  been  our  con¬ 
stant  aim  to  keep  our  expenses  at  a  minimum 
consistent  with  good  service  and  getting  good 
results.  During  the  past  year,  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  authorize  our  general  counsel  to  pro¬ 
ceed  against  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry  Co.  for  ad¬ 
vancing  their  switching  rate  about  ten  cents  per 
ton  on  all  coal  cars  handled  by  them  inside  of 
what  is  known  as  the  inner  zone,  and  enter  pro¬ 
test  with  the  Illinois  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission,  also  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  question  of  what  is  known  as 
Rule  23  with  the  state  board  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  dealers  in  the  Chicago  switching  dis¬ 
trict  and  enters  into  this  case,  which  provides  for 
a  maximum  switching  charge  of  four  and  four 
dollars  and  a  half  on  all  coal  handled  within  the 
Chicago  switching  district  and  was,  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  railroads,  suspended,  something  over 
five  years  ago.  The  suspension  of  this  rule  gives 
the  railroads  the  privilege  of  making  any  switch¬ 
ing  rate  they  may  deem  proper.  Our  attorney  is 
endeavoring  to  have  this  suspension  of  Rule  23 
voided  and  again  put  in  force,  and  he  is  very 
hopeful  in  meeting  with  success. 

“Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Gibson,  chairman  of  the  rail¬ 
road  bureau,  also  of  the  special  committee  on 
C.,  M.  &  St.  Paul  Railway  switching  matter  has, 
during  the  past  year,  given  much  time  to  the 
association  in  these  matters.  Mr.  Gibson,  to  my 
own  knowledge,  could  not  have  served  his  own 
personal  interests  with  any  more  zeal  than  he 
has  that  of  the  association.  He  has  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  handle  these  matters  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all,  and  has  never  yet,  when  called 
upon,  refused  to  do  his  duty.  Personally,  I  feel 
that  the  association  is  under  many  obligations  to 
him,  and  I  know  that  the  members  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  will  join  me  in  tendering  Mr.  Gibson 
and  'also  the  members  of  his  committee,  who  have 
so  ably  assisted  him,  our  unanimous  thanks. 

“The  committee  on  speakers  comprising  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  coal  trade  journals  with  Mr. 
Lynn  R.  Rutter,  chairman,  have  done  admirably 
well.  It  was  their  duty  to  arrange  for  speakers 
at  various  meetings  on  matters  of  interest  to 
the  association,  but  the  attendance  at  times  has 
been  disappointing.  This  is  not  encouraging  to 
the  speaker  or  the  committee  in  charge,  who 
spend  considerable  time  in  securing  such  talent. 
In  order  to  increase  our  attendance  and  create 


A.  J.  Bunge,  Secretary. 
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more  interest  in  association  affairs,  it  was  sug- 
gested  by  this  committee,  that  instead  of  having 
the  speakers  at  the  regular  meeting  place,  we 
arrange  to  have  them  with  ns  at  some  noonday 
luncheon  at  some  suitable  place,  and  if  this  should 
prove  to  be  a  success,  we  could  have  them  at 
stated  periods,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  they  may  deem  best.  In  line  with  this  idea, 
a  luncheon  was  given  at  the  City  Club,  Tuesday, 
February  11,  with  Mr.  Maclay  Hoyne,  states  at¬ 
torney,  as  principal  speaker.  There  were  about 
one  hundred  present,  being  probably  three  times 
as  many  as  the  attendance  we  have  had  at  our 
regular  meeting  place,  and  while  quite  a  few  of 
these  were  not  members  of  our  organization,  yet 
it  demonstrates  the  fact  that  we  can  get  a  larger 
attendance  under  this  plan.  These  luncheons  and 
gatherings,  I  believe,  should  be  continued,  and 
can  not  be  too  highly  commended ;  they  tend  to 
foster  friendly  associations  and  acquaintanceship, 
eliminating  competitive  jealousies  and  distrust, 
and  restoring  mutual  confidence  to  the  benefit  of 
the  trade. 

“I  wish  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  fact  that 
the  representatives  of  the  various  coal  journals, 
not  forgetting  “Coal  Trade  Sparks,”  have  through 
their  journals,  aided  our  association  very  ma¬ 
terially  in  the  nature  of  publicity  and  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  our  meetings,  and  at  times, 
offering  valuable  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of 
the  association  work.  As  a  recognition  of  this 
courtesy,  and  to  show  our  appreciation,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  association,  at  a  near  date,  so 
amend  the  by-laws  as  to  make  such  representa¬ 
tives  eligible  to  membership,  and  exempt  of  any 
initiation  fees  or  dues. 

“This  association,  since  its  organization,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  city  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures  has  eliminated  to  a  very  great  extent 
the  practice  of  giving  short  weights,  but  my  at¬ 
tention  has  been  called  recently  to  the  practice  of 
certain  dealers  of  mixing  cheap  grades  of  coal 
with  that  of  the  better  grades,  and  selling  as  the 
better  grade,  thereby  placing  themselves  in  the 
position  of  selling  at  a  lower  figure  than  their 
competitors.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  as  great  an 
evil  as  short  weighting,  and  the  people  who  re¬ 
sort  to  such  methods  should  be  brought  to  jus¬ 
tice.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  city  ordinance 
at  the  present  time  to  prevent  such  practices  and 
the  association  is  powerless  to  stop  it.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  association  take  steps  at  once, 
say  with  the  corporation  council  or  some  other 
authorized  city  official,  to  draw  up  an  ordinance 
providing  a  penalty  for  such  offenders,  and  have 
it  passed  by  the  city  council  with  a  view  of 
breaking  up  this  practice. 

“It  has  been  suggested  that  I  mention  some¬ 
thing  in  my  report  on  organization,  but  let  us 
link  co-operation  with  it.  Organization  is  a  topic 
that  has  been  talked  and  written  about  many 
times.  Organization,  from  my  point  of  view,  is 
only  a  beginning.  It  is  like  starting  to  build  a 
railroad  by  driving  the  first  spike  in  laying  the 
rails;  the  simple  fact  of  driving  the  first  spike 
does  not  accomplish  much  if  you  let  the  job  rest 
at  that,  but  in  order  to  bring  the  job  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion,  there  must  be  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  organization  who  has  it  in  charge, 
sav  from  the  executive  officer  down  through  all 
the  various  departments  to  the  man  who  drives 
the  last  spike,  and  all  of  which,  through  neces¬ 
sity,  must  work  and  pull  together,  so  that  or¬ 
ganization  and  co-operation  must  go  together. 
Organization  without  co-operation  is  a  lack  of 
interest  from  some  direction  either  voluntary  or 
otherwise,  and  without  co-operation  the  affairs  of 
the  organization  will  remain  dormant. 

“We  are  an  organization  of  coal  merchants, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  better  the  conditions  of 
its  members  in  many  respects.  This  object  can 
not  be  successfully  attained  without  co-operation, 
and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  systematic 
action  in  working  together.  Our  organization  is 
composed  of  the  regular  line  of  officers,  directors 
and  the  various  committees  and  members;  if  these 
officers,  various  committees  and  members  fail  to 
do  their  duty,  then  there  is  no  co-operation  and 
your  organization  becomes  a  failure.  Organiza¬ 
tion  with  the  proper  co-operation  tends  to  unity 
of  action,  unity  of  action  i)roduces  results,  re¬ 
sults  produce  profits,  profits-  produce  peace  of 
mind,  and  peace  of  mind,  let  us  hope,  produces 
happiness.  If  all  of  these  things  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  organization  and  co-operation, 
and  we  know  through  experience  that  they  can, 
is  it  not  well  worth  the  effort  and  small  expense 
to  be  affiliated  with  an  organization  of  this  kind?” 

Commissioner’s  Report 

(leorge  \\'.  1  lallock,  commissioner,  in  snbmit- 
tin.g  his  report,  said  in  jiart  : 


“As  yonr  president  has  submitted  his  very 
thorough  report  on  generalities,  it  will  be  my 
l)loasure  to  give  you  a  detailed  report  of  things 
done  by  and  throu.gh  the  commissioner's  office. 
Membership — A  year  ago,  you  had  a 

membership  of  .  l.'il  Resident 

members  and  .  1  Non-Resident 

member,  giving  a  total  of .  152 

Today,  you  have .  106  Resident  Members 

and  .  2  Non-Resident  Members 

making  a  total  of .  lOS  members,  a  gain  of  si.'c- 

teen  members  or  ten  and  one-half  per  cent  as  against 
a  gain  of  eleven  members  the  previous  year,  or  a  gain 
of  eight  per  cent  last  year  over  1911. 

“As  the  field  for  new  members  has  diminished, 
this  gain  should  meet  with  your  approval.  Your 
membership  committee  has  continually  kept  on 
the  alert,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  not  on  that  committee,  do  not  let  a  prospec¬ 
tive  member  escape  without  a  struggle.  There 
is  still  a  good  field  for  the  membership  commit¬ 
tee,  and  if  each  member  would  but  realize  the 
need  of  new  members  and  akvays  bear  this  in 
mind,  we  should  have  a  membership  of  200  a  year 
hence. 

Collection  Department :  This  department  col¬ 
lected  from  May  1,  1908  to  March  23,  1912, 
$82,301.79,  and  from  March  23,  1912  to  March 
11,  1913,  $25,364.19,  making  a  total  collected  since 
May  1,  1908,  $107, 66.'). 98.  The  past  year  shows 
an  increase  of  $4,450.02  collected  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

Inspector  of  IVeights:  Total  large  and  small 
dealers  weighed  during  period  March  1st,  1912, 
to  March  1st,  1913  was  775,  as  against  1,253  the 
previous  year,  and  d  total  in  fines  of  $525.00  im¬ 
posed,  as  against  $185.00,  a  total  of  twenty-eight 
cases  as  against  seventeen  the  previous  year.  The 
sealer’s  office  reports  that  the  decrease  in  number 
of  loans  weighed  was  occasioned  by  their  being 
obliged  to  use  every  available  inspector  to  enforce 
the  new  ordinance  obliging  the  sale  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  avoidupois  or  by  numerical  count, 
in  the  absence  of  a  contract  or  agreement  to  the 
contrary. 

Meetings:  During  the  past  twelve  months,  the 
following  meetings  have  been  held,  including 
regular  meetings,  meetings  of  directors,  and 
special  meetings :  Regular  meetings,  13 ;  di¬ 
rectors  meetings,  6;  directors  (special)  meet¬ 
ings,  6 ;  meeting  Edgewater  dealers  on  ad¬ 
vance  in  switching  rate  by  C.,  M.  &  St. 
Paul  Railway  and  coal  carrying  lines,  1 ;  meet¬ 
ing  North  Side  Dealers  Inner  Zone  on  proposed 
advance  by  C.,  M.  &  St.  Paul  Railway  and  coal 
carrying  lines  in  switching  rates,  1 ;  meetings  spe¬ 
cial  switching  committee  on  Inner  Zone  case,  7 ; 
meetings  special  switching  committee  and  sub 
committee  on  Inner  Zone  case,  4 ;  meeting  com¬ 
mittee  on  speakers,  4;  meeting  chairmen  of  vari¬ 
ous  district  committees  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  association  as  outlined  by  the  by-laws,  1 ; 
meeting  political  action  committee,  1 ;  member¬ 
ship  committee  have  met  a  number  of  times,  of 
which,  no  minutes  \vere  kept. 

Ten  Dollar  Reward  Card:  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  Ten  Dollar  Reward  Card  placed 
in  the  various  yards  and  the  favorable  reports 
coming  from  some  of  the  members  as  to  their 
good  effect.  We  have  paid  out  $30.00,  having 
had  three  cases  reported  where  thefts  were  had 
and  convictions  made.  Have  two  cases  in  abey¬ 
ance,  one  where  notified  of  theft,  and  one  for 
directors’  action. 

Payment  of  Dues:  I  want  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  thank  the  members  for  the  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  dues;  some  seem  to  vie  with  one 
another  to  see  who  can  mail  their  checks  for  dues 
first.  This  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  officers, 
as  no  organization  can  thrive  without  compen¬ 
sation  due  it. 

Collection  of  Railroad  Claims:  Some  of  our 
members  have  asked  why  it  was  that  we  were  so 
successful  in  collecting  railroad  claims.  I  can 
e.xplain  this  only  in  this  way;  Railroad  claim 
agents,  as  a  rule,  have  a  sort  of  stereotype  man- 
rer,  by  which,  they  decline  payment  of  claims  on 
any  sort  of  an  imaginary  excuse,  and  knowing 
this  to  be  so,  and  that  our  member  has  exhausted 
every  resource,  we  hand  these  claims  to  Mr.  Gal¬ 
lagher,  our  general  counsel,  who  looks  into  the 
railroad’s  excuse,  for  having  declined  to  pay,  from 
a  legal  standpoint,  and  by  this  and  other  meth¬ 
ods,  has  been  most  successful  in  securing  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  railroads. 


The  Treasurer’s  Report 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  .'\.  J.  Bunge,  was 
as  follows  : 

"Below  ])lease  find  the  treasurer’s  report,  March 
12,  H)I2  to  .March  ID,  1913: 


Cash  on  hand  March  12,  1912 . $  1,729.5-1 

Receipts  March  12,  1912,  to  March 
10,  1913 — dues,  commissions,  rent 
space,  1103  Fisher  Hldg.,  C,,  M. 

&  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.  Inner  Zone, 

Edgewater  District,  etc .  14,658.00  $16,387.51 

Expenditures  March  12,  1912,  to 

March  10,  1913 . $14,046.52 

Cash  on  hand  March  10,  1913 .  2,341.02  $16,387.51 


Coal  Trade  Golf  Association. 


The  much  anticipated  gathering  of  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  was  held 
Wednesday  at  noon  at  the  Chicago  Automobile 
Club.  For  a  number  of  weeks’  inquiries  have 
been  made  of  those  interested  as  to  how  soon  this 
event  would  take  place.  “How  soon  can  we  start 
playing,”  has  become  a  familiar  question  in  coal 
offices  throughout  the  city. 

W'ell,  everything  is  now  ready;  the  new  officers 
are  elected.  “Chick”  Evans,  himself,  was  at 
the  meeting  and  reported  the  proceedings  for  the 
daily  newspapers,  and  incidentally  made  himself 
absolutely  solid  with  the  coal  men  by  the  genu¬ 
ine  interest  he  took  in  their  pet  association.  He 
cordially  assured  a  number  of  the  members  that, 
“we  will  have  a  game  together  some  day.”  This 
to  the  noble  army  of  dubs  who  struggle  around 
a  course  in  from  105  to  200,  from  a  man  who 
thinks  nothing  of  making  a  score  of  sixty  some¬ 
thing,  and  seventy  odd  on  off  days,  was  a  joyous 
event. 

The  greatest  interest  was  displayed  in  every 
detail  of  the  meeting,  and  it  was  respectfully  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  incoming  officers  that  a  meeting 
every  two  weeks  would  be  the  correct  thing. 

“Jack”  Peabody  dissented  from  this  conserva¬ 
tive  way  of  looking  at  the  subject,  it  being  his 
firm  conviction  that  twice  a  week  from  now  until 
snow  flies  would  be  about  right. 

Golfing  Tandy  announced  that  schedule  or  no 
schedule  the  “Beverly  Special”  would  leave  the 
Old  Colony  building  every  Saturday  at  eleven 
o’clock  until  the  coaching  and  golf  season  ended. 

Secretary  Shepard  made  another  hit  by  his 
announcement  of  a  “Goat  Cup”  and  the  method 
by  which  it  may  be  won.  “Goat”  medals  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  owner’s  name  will  be  sold  by 
the  club  at  fifty  cents  a  piece,  to  be  contended  for 
by  those  who  want  to  get  their  golf  brothers’ 
goats.  The  man  who  secures  the  largest  flock 
of  these  symbolic  tokens  in  1913  wins  the  very 
handsome  “Goat  Cup.”  When  a  member  is  de¬ 
prived  of  his  medal  in  mortal  combat,  he  can 
buy  another;  Brother  Tandy  has  already  pur¬ 
chased  five  dollars  worth — ten  at  fifty  cents  per. 

The  idea  is  that  these  goat  matches  will  induce 
coal  men  to  challenge  coal  men  in  the  dreary 
waits  between  tournaments,  instead  of  wasting 
his  time  on  men  in  other  walks  of  life. 

The  association  was  pronounced  the  finest  get 
together  effort  ever  introduced  to  the  Chicago 
coal  trade,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  its  mem¬ 
bership  and  grade  up  its  quality  to  the  top  notch, 
the  officers  were  urged  to  use  great  care  in  admit¬ 
ting  new  members. 

The  schedule  of  games  to  be  played  and  the 
courses  selected  will  be  published  at  an  early 
date.  A  two  day  national  championship  event, 
open  to  the  coal  trade  golfers  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  will  be  a  special  feature  of  the  season’s 
plans. 

Just  as  a  starter,  cups  have  been  donated  by 
T.  J.  O’Gara,  Worth-Husky  Coal  Company  and 
the  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Company,  and  W.  C.  Hill 
of  the  Chicago,  Carterville  Coal  Company  has 
promised  a  gold  watch. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noticed  that  IMr.  Hill 
paid  the  association  the  graceful  compliment  of 
insisting  upon  considering  every  gentleman  at  the 
meeting  as  his  personal  guest. 

Vice-President  H.  FI.  Taylor  presided  at  the 
affair.  C.  M.  Moderwell,  president  during  the 
past  most  successful  year,  was  unable  to  attend. 

There  will  be  but  little  chance  to  fret  over 
handicaps  this  season,  as  Secretary  Shepard,  with 
the  thoroughness  of  the  recording  aiygel,  has  the 
exact  score  of  every  man,  and  every  game  piayecl 
last  year,  to  be  used  in  placing  each  member’s 
standing. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  :  President, 
H.  II.  Taylor;  vice-president,  Stuyvesant  Pea¬ 
body;  secretary  and  treasurer,  B.  L.  Shepard;  di¬ 
rectors,  J.  E.  llecbe,  H.  J.  Elliott,  H.  A.  Fliiskj', 
.\,  M.  Hull,  J.  H.  Coulter  and  C.  T.  Roberts. 


News  has  been  received  from  Frankfort,  Ky., 
that  the  West  Kentucky  Intel  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  has  been 
formed.  Paul  Winn,  Sam  Winn,  and  James 
Breathitt,  Jr.,  are  the  men  behind  the  deal.  The 
capital  is  $5,000. 
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Salvation  of  the  Coal  Trade  Rests  in  Cooperation.* 


Safety,  efficiency  and  conservation  are  the 
watchwords  of  the  American  Mining  Congress. 
Safety  and  conservation — temporarily  at  least — 
mean  greater  cost  of  production.  The  public  de¬ 
mand  for  safety  in  mining  operations  is  a 
righteous  demand  and  must  be  met. 

.At  the  present  time,  and  probably  for  many, 
many  years  to  come,  coal  will  furnish  the  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  our  industrial  prosperity  must 
rest.  The  public,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  crit¬ 
icise  the  unnecessary  waste  of  our  fuel  resources. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  supply  of  coal, 
elsewhere,  is  unlimited.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  the  water  powers  of  the  west  are  sufficient 
to  furnish  power  when  our  coal  recources  are 
exhausted.  Cheap  coal  in  Alaska  and  cheap  hy¬ 
dro-electric  pozeer  in  Colorado  zvill  be  of  little 
use  in  maintaining  the  industrial  supremacy  of 
the  great  eastern  cities,  zuhen  the  present  cost  of 
pozver  has  been  quadrupled  by  the  fearful  zvaste 
zvhich  is  made  necessary  by  the  ruinous  competi¬ 
tion,  zt’hich  prevails  at  this  time,  in  the  bitunn- 
nous  coal  mining  industry. 

The  Sherman  anti-trust  law  was  enacted  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  equal  opportunity  by 
means  of  unrestricted  competition.  Its  purpose 
was  laudable  and  there  are  many  today  who  still 
believe  that,  in  the  end,  it  will  accomplish  _  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  At  this  time, 
however,  we  must  admit  that  since  its  enact¬ 
ment  the  most  far-reaching  monopolies  the  world 
has  ever  known  have  been  developed,  enormous 
aggregations  of  capital  have  been  amassed  and, 
to  an  extent,  through  disregard  of  its  provisions, 
the  most  marvelous  industrial  prosperity  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  has  been  created.  Why 
have  its  provisions  been  violated?  Because  the 
law  attempted  to  prevent  efficiency  as  well  as  to 
prevent  monopoly.  Its  prevention  of  monopoly 
all  will  approve,  but  no  system  can  be  devised — 
no  law  can  be  enacted — which  can  ever  force  in¬ 
telligent  men  to  choose  cumbersome  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  methods. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  when  a  man  with  a 
business  investment  of  $1,000  is  asked  to  com¬ 
pete  with  a  man  having  an  investment  of  $1,000,- 
000  he  is  told  to  do  a  thing  which  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible.  Production  upon  a  large  scale  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  highest  efficiency.  There  is  a  magni¬ 
tude,  however,  beyond  which  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  naturally  and  necessarily  increases.  When 
this  point  is  reached  by  any  business,  it  naturally 
seeks,  by  control  of  transportation  rates,  by  con¬ 
trol  of  the  market,  or  some  other  unfair  means, 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  brought  about  by  its 
more  cumbersome  machinery.  At  this  point  the 
Sherman  law  should  begin  to  become  effective. 
If  it  fails,  it  creates  a  condition  which  absolutely 
drives  from  competition  the  small  operator  who, 
notwithstanding  the  efficiency  of  production,  is 
unable  to  compete  in  the  market  because  of  the 
increased  cost  of  sale  and  delivery. 

We  have,  in  the  United  States,  more  than  10,- 
000  mines,  ready  to  produce  bituminous  coal.  At 
this  time,  something  like  5,000  mines  are  in  actual 
operation.  These  mines,  with  their  current  equip¬ 
ment,  are  able  to  produce  from  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent  more  coal  than  it  is  possible  for  the 
present  market  to  consume.  This  has  resulted 
in  forcing  a  competition  so  fierce  and  so  de¬ 
structive  as  to  make  the  coal  operator’s  life  one 
unending  nightmare.  It  has  created  a  condition 
where  large  buyers  of  coal  are  able  to  bull  the 
market  and  purchase  coal,  very  often,  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  mining.  At  times  there  comes 
an  extra  demand  for  coal — prices  go  up  and 
there  seems  an  opportunity  to  make  a  profit.^  At 
such  times  the  shortage  of  cars  turns  the  night¬ 
mare  to  frenzy,  the  railroads  can  deliver  but  a 
certain  amount  of  coal,  and  by  the  time  cars  are 
available,  the  extra  demand  of  the  market  has 
passed  and  the  extra  coal,  mined  on  the  railroad’s 
sympathetic  promise  of  plenty  of  cars  in  a  few 
days,  must  be  sold  on  a  falling  market  and  per¬ 
haps  at  less  than  cost. 

Why  not  close  down  the  mine?  Because  of 
the  very  rapid  depreciation  in  value.  As  between 
closing  down  a  mine  temporarily  or  selling  its 
production  at  ten  or  fifteen  cents  per  ton  less 
than  cost,  the  operator  prefers  to  accept  the 
lesser  cost  of  operation  rather  than  the  greater 
loss  of  closing  down.  The  result  is  a  ruinous 
competition  and  an  average  selling  price  of  coal 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

This  condition  has  made  exceedingly  burden- 

*Part  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Coal  Operators  Association  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  February  11. 

tSecretary  of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  Munsey 
building,  Washington.  D.  C. 


By  James  F.  Callbreathf 


The  Public  Demands  Greater  Safety  for 
Miners  and  Greater  Conservation  of  Coal 
and  Can  Get  What  It  Pays  for — The  So¬ 
lution  Outlined. 

some  the  increased  cost  of  such  safety  appliances 
as  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  miners. 
It  has  forced  entire  disregard  of  every  principle 
of  conservation.  The  Sherman  lazv  has  not  pre- 
z'ented  the  aggregation  of  buyers,  but  it  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  small  operator  from  joining  hands  in 
an  effort  to  even  up  the  advantages  necessarily 
coming  to  large  aggregations  of  capital. 

In  almost  every  other  line  of  business  there 
are  combinations  or  understandings  or  general 
agreements  by  which  cut-throat  competition  is 
avoided.  In  the  bituminous  coal  mining  industry 
— the  one  industry  upon  which  all  others  depend ; 
the  one  which  cannot  close  down  except  with 
enormous  loss — a  most  startling  and  dangerous 
condition  exists.  In  the  latter  part  of  1911  our 
office  sent  out  2,300  letters  of  inquiry  to  the 
various  coal  operators,  with  blank  forms,  asking 
for  information,  outlining  the  then  condition  of 
the  business.  A  large  number  of  replies  were 
received.  The  information  contained  in  these 
replies  was  tabulated  and  upon  the  basis  of  in¬ 
formation  furnished  a  paper  was  prepared  by 
B.  F.  Bush  of  St.  Louis  and  presented  to  the 
Chicago  convention  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress  by  A.  J.  Moorshead  of  St.  Louis.  This 
paper  shows  the  average  cost  of  producing  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  at  the  mines  to  be  ninety-five 
cents  per  ton  and  that  the  average  selling  price 
for  a  number  of  years  was  $1.11,  leaving  but 
sixteen  cents  per  ton  to  meet  the  cost  of  selling, 
accounting,  insurance  and  taxes,  legal  expenses, 
interest  upon  investments,  depreciation  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  exhaustion  of  resources,  to  say  nothing 
of  profit. 

At  the  same  convention  a  paper  was  presented 
by  Dr.  James  Douglas  of  the  Phelps-Dodge  Com¬ 
pany,  owners  of  the  Copper  Queen  Mine,  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  which  operates  its  own  smelters,  railroads 
and  coal  and  coke  plants.  Dr.  Douglas  described 
one  of  the  coal  mines  of  his  company — with  ten 
thousand  acres  of  coal  land;  with  an  up-to-date 
plant  designed  for  forty  years’  operation ;  with 
a  continuous  demand  for  its  product,  and  with 
no  selling  cost — and  demonstrated  that  a  sinking 
fund  of  15.62  cents  per  ton  of  production  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  cost  of  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment  at  five  per  cent,  depreciation  of  plant  and 
exhaustion  of  coal  reserves.  This  plant  probably 
reaches  the  maximum  of  possible  efficiency.  This 
charge  must  be  greatly  increased  to  meet  cost  of 
the  same  items  for  smaller  plants  with  a  limited 
acreage  and  designed  for  but  a  few  years’  oper¬ 
ation. 

How  many  coal  operators  are  there  in  the 
country  who,  after  meeting  their  pay-roll,  could 
have  put  aside  a  sinking  fund  of  fifteen  cents  on 
each  ton  of  coal  produced  during  the  last  five 
years?  There  may  be  a  few,  but  the  number  is 
small.  The  fact  is,  that  the  bituminous  coal  in¬ 
dustry  is  facing  a  critical  situation  and  its  dan¬ 
ger  is  a  danger  to  all  lines  of  industry  in  zvhich 
the  use  of  coal  is  a  necessary  factor.  The  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  coal  business,  with  its  investment 
estimated  by  Mr.  Moorshead  at  over  a  half  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  will  create  a  panic,  the  like  of  which 
has  not  been  experienced  since  the  days  of  ’73. 

This  is  the  condition.  What  is  the  remedy? 
Co-operation — a  joining  of  hands  in  a  general 
effort  to  effect  a  greater  economy  in  production 
and  to  protect  against  the  brutality  of  big  buy¬ 
ers  of  coal,  to  the  end  that  coal  is  not  sold  at  a 
loss ;  to  the  end  that  coal  buyers  will  at  all 
times  be  able  to  do  business  with  going  concerns 
and  not  with  referees  in  bankruptcy;  to  the  end 
that  the  small  consumer  of  coal  in  the  future 
will  not  be  obliged  to  pay  back  the  losses  now 
being  made  to  enable  the  big  consumer  to  scalp 
the  small  producer. 

To  meet  this  situation,  a  bill  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  providing  for  the  creation  by  Congress 
of  an  Inter.state  Trade  Commission  with  powers 
similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  over  transportation  companies. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  commission 
is  authorized  to  consider  and  pass  upon  all  exist¬ 
ing  or  proposed  trade  combinations  and  to  issue 


a  permit  to  all  those  whose  purpose  is  fair  and 
reasonable  and  which  will  not  result  in  monopoly. 

This  bill  was  carefully  prepared  and  has  been 
considered  and  amended  by  three  different  con¬ 
ferences  of  coal  operators.  It  is  believed  to  be 
substantially  sufficient  to  permit  such  co-operation 
among  small  operators  as  will  enable  them  to 
compete  with  the  large  aggregations  of  capital, 
outside  as  well  as  within  the  industry.  It  cre¬ 
ates  an  agency  for  throwing  a  searchlight  into 
the  twilight  zone  between  reasonable  aiul  unrea¬ 
sonable  combinations  and  enables  a  governmental 
agency_  to  protect  those  combinations  which 
make  for  safety  and  efficiency  in  operation  and 
in  conservation  of  fuel  resources  and  to  quickly 
reach  those  which  tend  to  offensive  monopoly. 
It  makes  possible  the  highest  and  most  beneficial 
co-operation  for  the  betterment  of  any  industry 
and.  at  the  same  time,  provides  the  most  whole¬ 
some  check  upon  monopoly.  Senator  Clapp, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  said  to  me,  “When  you  will  show  me 
how  it  is  possible  to  lock  the  stable  door  and 
still  have  it  closed,  or,  having  it  closed,  may  at 
the  same  time  have  it  open,  I  will  understand 
how  what  you  want  can  be  accomplished.’’ 

My  reply  was  this:  “Between  the  stable  and 
the  garden  is  a  plot  of  grass  going  to  waste 
and  needing  to  be  cropped;  in  the  stable  is  a 
horse  suffering  for  want  of  this  grass.  I  am 
going  to  put  a  halter  on  that  horse,  give  you  the 
end  of  the  halter  strap  and  allow  you  to  super¬ 
vise  the  grazing  and  whenever  the  horse  attempts 
to  go  over  into  the  garden  you  can  pull  him  back 
and,  if  he  persists,  you  can  put  him  back  in  the 
stable.’’ 

The  coal  industry  has  been  making  its  best 
effort  for  safer  and  better  conditions  for  its 
workmen.  The  impulse  for  bettering  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  labor  is  very  general  among  operators, 
but  it  is  an  expensive  impulse  and  necessarily 
increases  the  cost  of  production.  Coal  operators 
would  be  glad,  indeed,  to  conserve  the  coal  now 
being  wasted. 

To  make  a  property  produce,  at  a  profit,  15,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal  which,  as  now  handled,  will 
produce  but  10,000,000  tons  is  to  add  fifty  per  cent 
to  the  value  of  the  mine.  Of  course  the  operator 
wants  to  conserve  the  coal.  But  if  the  mining 
of  the  other  5,000,000  tons  can  only  be  effected 
by  doubling  the  per  ton  cost  of  production,  its 
saving  means  a  loss  of  $5,000,000  to  the  operator, 
under  present  market  conditions.  That  is  not 
conservation  ;  it  is  ruinous  waste  to  the  operator. 

Conservation  of  those  resources  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  as  a  result  of  co-operation  in  which  the 
consumer  and  the  public  take  part.  In  other 
words,  the  selling  price  of  coal  must  be  increased 
to  meet  the  average  increased  cost  of  production. 

This  presents  a  great  public  question  and  we 
believe  the  interest  of  the  public  will  be  best 
served  by  so  treating  it.  The  public  has  a  right 
to  demand  and  the  operators  zvill  certainly  be 
zvilling  to  give  them  as  much  safety  and  as  much 
conservation  as  that  same  public  is  zvilling  to  pay 
for. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  stands  for  and 
demands : 

First — That  the  lives  of  the  mine  workers  shall 
be  given  the  best  possible  protection. 

Second — That  the  operators  shall  have  a  fair 
profit. 

Third — That  the  public  shall  have  its  coal  at 
the  lowest  price  consistent  with  economical  pro¬ 
duction  expenses  and  a  reasonable  profit. 

Fourth — That  unnecessary  waste  of  coal  re¬ 
sources  shall  be  prevented. 

To  secure  these  conditions  will  require  the 
active  co-operation  of  all  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  industry. 


Disregarding  all  law's  of  the  union,  breaker 
boys  employed  at  the  Highland  No.  5  colliery 
of  the  Jeddo  mine  in  Pottsville,  tied  up  that 
colliery  twice  during  the  past  week  and  threw 
six  hundred  men  out  of  work.  The  first  time 
they  struck  was  liecause  they  claimed  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  an  adjustment  of  wages 
given  them;  but  the  second  time  they  quit 
work,  the  only  excuse  they  could  give  was 
because  some  one  told  them  they  would  only 
receive  a  fraction  of  a  cent  increase. 


Xo.  4  colliery  of  the  Kingston  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  at  Kingston,  w'as  completely  destroyed 
liy  fire  February  27.  The  breaker  is  not  lo¬ 
cated  over  the  shaft.  It  was  valued  at  $100,- 
000.  It  is  believed  the  fire  was  caused  by  crossed 
electric  wires  in  the  tow'er. 
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James  R.  Wells  Dies. 


Kkw  V(ikk,  March  Hi. —  {Special  Telegram.)  — 
Janies  K.  Wells,  for  many  years  occupying  an 
important  position  with  Williams  &  Peters  of 
New  York,  died  on  Tuesday  night.  The  deceased 
was  a  brother  to  W.  K.  Wells  of  William  Wells  & 
Co.,  large  coal  dealers  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Wells  came  to  New  York  many  years  ago 
and  has  since  been  connected  with  Williams  & 
Peters.  He  leaves  a  wife.  The  funeral  services 
were  held  Thursday  evening.  Interment  will  be 
at  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Coal  Mining  Institute. 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  March  6. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — This  city  has  been  chosen  for  the 
ne.xt  annual  summer  convention  of  the  Coal 
Mining  Institute  of  America,  which  will  be 
held  June  17,  18  and  19.  This  city  was  chosen 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  convention 
committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
municipality  will  be  called  upon  to  play  the 
host  to  several  hundred  coal  operators,  inspec¬ 
tors,  engineers  and  superintendents  from  all 
the  soft  coal  states  as  those  from  the  anthra¬ 
cite  field. 

Charles  L.  Fay,  secretary  of  the  Institute, 
has  arranged  a  tentative  program  which  is 
as  follows: 

June  17. 

9  A.  M.  Arrival  of  delegates  from  Pittsburgh. 

10.30  A.  M.  Organization  meeting. 

12  M.  Luncheon. 

2  P.  M.  Trip  to  the  anthracite  collieries. 

8  P.  M.  Institute  banquet.  Superintendent  H.  G. 
Davis,  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Coal 
Company,  will  show  progress  made  in  these  regions  as 
to  mining.  There  will  also  be  demonstration  work. 

June  18. 

9  A.  M.  Trip  to  Hazleton  collieries. 

8  P.  M.  Mass  meeting.  Demonstrations  of  the  work 
in  soft  coal  regions. 

June  19. 

9.  A.  M.  Trip  to  Pittston  collieries. 

3  to  5  P.  M.  Demonstration  and  a  discussion  of  the 
trips  taken. 

8  P.  .M.  Stereopticon  views  will  be  given  of  the  work 
in  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  mines. 


February  Anthracite  Output. 


The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  in  February 
were  5,674,169  tons  as  against  5,875,968  tons  in 
the  same  month  of  last  year,  a  decrease  of  201,- 
799  tons.  For  the  calendar  year  to  date  the 
shipments  were  12,010,588  tons  as  compared 
with  11,639,644  tons  in  1912,  an  increase  of 
370,924  tons. 

The  shipments  in  February,  though  not  quite 
up  to  those  of  that  month  in  1912,  were  above 
the  average  for  the  month.  Every  company 
participated  in  the  decrease  in  tonnage,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
tonnage  for  the  month  this  year  and  last: 


February 

1913 

tons 

1912 

tons 

Dec. 

tons 

Fhila.  &  Reading . 

-  1,165,449 

1,202,536 

37,087 

Lehigh  Valley  . 

1,083,92.5 

21,796 

Cent.  R.  R.,  N.  J . 

Del.,  Lack.  &  W . 

-  701,070 

785,000 

23,930 

-  763,571 

782,699 

19,128 

Del.  &  Hud . 

-  567,371 

572,021 

4,650 

Pennsylvania  . . 

_  491,062 

523,539 

32,477 

Erie  . 

710,263 

54,341 

Out.  &  West . 

-  207,598 

215,985 

8,387 

Total  . 

_  5,674,169 

5,875,968 

201,799 

The  February  shipments  this  year  and  last 
were  the  largest  ever  reported  in  that  month, 
so  there  was  an  ample  supply.  In  fact  the 
heavy  supply  and  the  mild  weather  and  sharp 
selling  of  individual  coal  caused  a  break  in 
prices  and  a  good  deal  of  demoralization  in 
some  of  the  tidewater  markets. 

The  shipments  for  two  months  were  heavy, 
averaging  more  than  6,00(),()0()  tons  per  month, 
and  they  were  370,924  tons  in  excess  of  the 
heavy  tonnage  of  1912.  Every  company  except 
the  Erie  managed  to  increase  its  output.  The 
total  shipments  of  each  company  this  year  and 
last  for  two  months,  January  and  heb  uary, 
were  as  follows: 


to  ^■'el).  28 

1 9 1 

1912 

Inc. 

jan. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

IMiila. 

&  Reading ,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  2,422,581 

2,389  070 

.‘1.3,51 1 

Lehigii 

Valiev  . 

.  .  .  2,237,280 

2,104,372 

1.32, 9()S 

Lent.  R.  R.,  N.  J.  . .  . 

...  1,574,437 

1,545,035 

20,402 

I 

.ack  &  . 

...  1,685,670 

1,574,397 

111,273 

Del.  Si 

1 1  ud . 

1.139,300 

81,248 

Pennsylvania  . 

...  1,067,614 

1,066,358 

1,2.56 

r.ne 

"west'.'.'.'.'. 

..  .1,373,154 

1,393,108 

*19,954 

Ont.  & 

429,304 

428,024 

1,280 

Total 

.  .  .12,010,588 

1  1 ,039,664 

370,92) 

"  I  decrease. 


The 

ditions 


sudden  change  in  anthracite  trade  con- 
froni  activity  to  depression  was  some¬ 


what  of  a  surprise  to  the  trade,  though  there 
were  some  signs  that  it  was  coming.  The  over 
supply  of  coal  was  followed  by  injudicious 
offering  of  coal  which  broke  the  market  price 
to  the  lowest  figure  for  the  prepared  sizes  for 
two  years.  The  weather,  the  large  production, 
but  especially  the  fact  that  individual  coal  had 
to  be  sold,  brought  about  the  new  situation. 
The  large  companies  have  refused  to  make 
concessions  on  coal,  but  they  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  close  down  the  collieries  and 
there  will  be  suspensions  of  three  days  per 
week  from  this  time  on.  No  coal  company 
cares  to  stock  coal  in  March,  which  accounts 
for  the  restriction  in  production  by  the  big 
companies.  The  smaller  producers  have  no 
place  to  stock  coal  and  it  is  very  inconvenient 
for  them  to  stop  mining,  so  their  coal  is  being 
thrown  on  the  market.  In  some  cases  conces¬ 
sions  of  from  seventy-five  cents  to  $1  have 
been  made. 

The  production  of  coal  in  February  was  very 
large,  though  slightly  under  the  output  of 
hebrua'y  of  last  year.  All  the  companies 
shipped  less  coal  this  year  than  last,  in  that 
month,  Erie  leading  the  declines  with  54,344 
tons. 

The  shipments  of  coal  by  months  for  the  last 
five  years  have  been  as  follows: 


Month —  1913 

January  .  fi, 330,419 

February  .  5,074,109 

March  . 

April  . 

May  . ' . 

June  . 

July  . ; ; 

August  . 


1912 

5,703,096 

5,875,908 

0,)09,0S7 

200,025 

1,429,357 

0,191,040 

6.285,153 

0,570,591 


1911 

5,904,117 

5,1170,943 

5,990,894 

5,804.915 

6,317,352 

6,215,357 

4,804,005 

5,531,796 


September  . 

5,730,935 
6,269, 17.^ 
6,1  93, .3  11 
6,1  15,42? 

October  . 

November  . 

December  . 

Total  . 

Month — 

January  . 

1910 

1909 

hebruary  . 

March  . 

April  . 

May  . 

.  6’224’,396 

5,891,176 

lune  . 

July  . 

.August  . 

.  h\2(yz\y)h) 

4.()20,76:> 

4.198,273 

September  . 

October  . 

Novem!)er  . 

.  5’622ion5 

5,579,759 

December  . 

Total  . 

61,969,885 

T.he  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  at  tidewater  in¬ 
creased  108,704  tons  in  hebruary.  On  January 
31  they  were  375,566  tons  and  on  February  28 
484,270  tons. 


Notices  have  been  posted  at  the  collieries 
of  .  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Coal  Company  to 
the  effect  that,  beginning  with  the  middle  of 
February,  miners  will  not  be  charged  with 
hlacksmithing  unless  they  have  their  tools 
sharpened,  and  that  miners  will  be  allowed  to 
take  their  tools  elsewhere  for  repairs.  The 
old  system  required  that  smithing  be  charged 
on  the  due  bill  whether  tools  were  sharpened 
or  not,  the  charge  being  from  fifty  cents  a 
month  up,  this  matter  was  taken  up  with  the 
191.2  strike  commission,  but  was  allowed  to 
stand. 


Building  a  Trade  Without  Capital. 


The  growth  of  a  retail  coal  business  is  very 
often  just  the  cumulative  effect  of  time  and 
energy.  In  such  cases  cash  '‘capital”  is  com¬ 
paratively  a  small  matter;  the  real  capital  is  the 
man  who  is  behind  the  business.  The  principal 
asset  is  the  individual  and  the  rest  is  a  matter 
of  starting  and  sticking  to  it.  Time  does  the 
rest  and  develops  the  business  into  one  of  the 
most  firmly  established  and  most  steadily  growing 
enterprises  of  the  community. 

In  1866,  Alpheus  Bodwell  began  operating  a 
coal  business  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
and  two  years  later  L.  B.  Bodwell  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm,  then  known  as  L.  B.  Bodwell 
&  Co.,  which  continued  until  1909,  when 
Alpheus  Bodwell  died  and  the  firm  became  L.  B. 
Bodwell.  Mr.  Bodwell’s  son,  C.  B.  Bodwell,  is 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
business. 

Back  in  the  ’60s  Manchester  was  only  a  small 
village,  so  the  volume  of  business  done  was 
comparatively  small.  The  city  and  the  firm  grew 
up  together.  Today  the  population  is  over  60,000 
and  the  business  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
best  established  coal  companies  in  Manchester. 
For  forty-three  years  the  business  was  located 
in  one  place  and  is  still  on  the  same  street  on 
which  it  began. 

Hard  work,  combined  with  conscientious,  de¬ 
termined  effort  concentrated  on  coal  are  the  real 
causes  for  the  success  which  has  been  attained. 
However,  very  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
installing  what  might  be  called  improved  and 
modern  methods  of  handling.  There  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  method  used  today  from 
that  of  1866  regarding  the  screening  and  loading. 


The  coal  is  screened  with  yard  screens;  two- 
thirds  of  the  coal  is  bagged  for  loading.  There 
is  a  large  trestle  shed  50x475  feet  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  5,000  tons.  It  is  divided  into  twelve 
bins  of  varying  sizes.  After  having  been  built  many 
years  the  shed  is  in  excellent  condition.  It  occu¬ 
pies  about  one-sixth  of  the  yard  space.  There 
is  also  a  small  storage  shed  for  bituminous  coal 
adjoining  the  large  anthracite  shed. 

Air.  Bodwell  has  considered  purchasing  a 
wagon  loader,  but  concluded  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  it  in  and  out  of  the  shed,  as 
the  doors  are  very  low.  But  it  was  found  on 
investigation  that  the  Link-Belt  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  manufacture  several 
types  of  loaders,  and  that  the  collapsible  type 
could  easily  be  pushed  through  the  low  doors. 

A  great  many  dealers  have  sheds  with  low 
doors  and  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  of 
the  collapsible  type  insist  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  use  the  loader  for  this  reason.  This 
loader  would  make  these  sheds  practically  as 
efficient  and  rapid  as  the  pocket  method  of  haul¬ 
ing  and  possible  for  such  dealers  to  get  this 
service  without  the  expense  of  building  a  pocket. 

In  1878  L.  B.  Bodwell  &  Co.  established 
an  ice  business  in  connection  with  the  coal.  This 
was  continued  until  the  death  of  Alpheus  Bodwell 
in  19(19,  when  it  was  sold.  Mr.  Bodwell,  Jr., 
is  very  enthusiastic  and  is  pushing  the  business 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"High  grade  Lehigh  coal  is  our  specialty  al¬ 
ways,”  was  Ills  reply  when  asked  the  kind  of 
coal  the  company  sells.  Evidently  he  fully  real¬ 
izes  that  the  surest  way  to  make  a  business  grow 
is  to  sell  the  best. 


Coal  Shed  of  L.  B.  Bodwell  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
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New  England  Convention. 

One  who  studies  the  report  of  tlie  New 
England  retail  convention,  in  this  issue, 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
presented  a  decidedly  new  note  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  retail  coal  associations.  There  was 
not  a  long  list  of  carelessly  prepared 
speeches ;  only  two  addresses  were  deliv¬ 
ered  and  both  of  them  were  magnificently 
to  the  point.  The  remainder  of  the  con¬ 
vention  suggests  very  strongly  a  meeting 
of  stockholders  in  a  corporation  to  hear 
the  reports  of  the  officers ;  to  discuss  past 
performance,  and  to  map  out  a  program  for 
the  future.  It  was  not,  therefore,  an  ora¬ 
torical  exhibition  or  a  display  of  alleged 
histrionic  powers,  but  it  was  a  business 
meeting  to  discuss  business  subjects. 

Perhaps  necessity  rather  than  intention 
suggested  this  change.  New  England, 
which  has  been  conservative  above  all 
things,  has  been  caused  to  lose  its  poise  by 
the  introduction  of  socialistic  ideas  into 
revered  heads.  New  England  has  been  in¬ 
duced  to  send  to  her  legislature  men  who 
believe  that  human  progress  is  most  se¬ 
cure  when  laws  make  it  impossible  for  any 
man  to  profit  by  his  business.  With  the 
customary  ignorance  upon  that  subject,  the 
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legislators  made  the  coal  men  the  center  of 
attack. 

While  the  legislators  were  framing  and 
trying  to  pass  laws  which  impose  burden¬ 
some  conditions  upon  coal  dealers,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  New  England  citizens  inves¬ 
tigated  the  coal  business.  These  men  found 
that  the  retail  dealers  throughout  the 
period  of  coal  shortage  last  fall  supplied 
their  customers  at  an  average  loss  to  them¬ 
selves  of  about  si.xteen  cents  a  ton. 

With  the  condition  of  loss  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  agitation  both  apparently  per¬ 
petual,  it  was  evident  that  the  members  of 
the  New  England  Association  had  a  serious 
problem  to  solve.  Recognition  of  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  problem  reduced  the  con¬ 
vention  to  a  business  session  of  business 
men  to  devise  ways  and  means. 

As  the  discussion  progressed,  the  retail 
dealers  began  to  appreciate  the  3vork  done 
by  A'.  A.  Clark,  the  president.  Last  fall 
the  public  complained  of  the  shortage  of 
coal.  President  Clark  took  Secretary  Has¬ 
kell  and  went  to  interview  the  producing 
companies.  The  entire  time  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  thereafter  was  devoted  in  getting 
coal  forwarded  to  the  dealers. 

Leaving  the  association  to  care  for  this 
distressing  detail,  Mr.  Clark  went  before 
the  legislature  to  combat  the  unending 
procession  of  new  laws  which  would  har- 
rass  and  permanently  embarrass  the  coal 
dealers.  No  one  can  read  that  paragraph 
of  the  report  of  the  New  England  Con¬ 
vention  without  appreciating  the  great  ser¬ 
vice  which  IMr.  Clark  performed  for  the 
dealers. 

After  that,  the  newspapers  published 
.some  ridiculous  statements  and  IMr.  Clark 
prepared  a  prolonged  and  elaborate  state¬ 
ment  giving  the  facts  in  the  case.  His 
statement  was  given  the  widest  possible 
circulation  and  the  people  began  to  see  that 
the  dealers  were  really  not  at  fault. 

It  was  realization  of  the  extent  of  these 
services  which  caused  the  retailers  to  arise 
in  the  convention  and  praise  the  man  who 
had  worked  so  disinterestedly  in  their 
favor.  Such  devotion  to  a  common  cause 
is  so  rare  in  this  country  that  Mr.  Clark’s 
services  deserve  some  more  enduring 
memorial  than  merely  the  fleeting  word 
spoken  upon  a  convention  floor. 


The  Dignified  Way. 

No  one  for  years  has  been  deceived 
about  the  attitude  of  coal  wholesalers  and 
machinery  salesmen  toward  the  retail  coal 
conventions.  That  those  men  attended 
such  convention  because  they  delighted  in 
the  society  of  the  retail  dealers  is  a  piece 
of  fiction.  The  retail  coal  dealer  when 
taken  cordially  by  the  hand  by  a  coal  sales¬ 
man  knew  what  the  other  was  thinking  and 
it  was  a  near  kin  to  some  such  sentiment 
as : 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you,  old  cha]). 
That's  true.  However,  and  for  the  love 
of  Mike  don’t  you  forget  this  charming- 
half  hour  when  yon  place  your  ne.xt  order 
for  coal.” 

Every  retail  dealer  when  accosted  cordi¬ 
ally  by  a  machiner}'  salesman  knew  that 
that  gentleman  harbored  some  such  altru¬ 
istic  sentiment  as ; 

“Don’t  yon  think  it  is  about  time  to  buy 
some  of  my  bags,  or  chutes  or  screens?  f^r, 
whv  not  let  me  put  up  a  pocket  for  you  ?” 

To  disguise  the  commercial  spirit  by  a 
cloak  of  sociability  did  not  change  the 


character  of  the  thing;  it  was  there  just 
the  same. 

In  fact,  when  retailer  meets  retailer  at 
one  of  these  conventions,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  between  them  than  a  free  flow 
of  the  pasteurized  and  undiluted  milk  of  j 
human  kindness — something  stronger  than  j 
the  hunger  for  human  society.  Any  de¬ 
cent  retail  coal  dealer  can  get  those  things 
closer  to  home  than  the  convention  hall  and  | 
more  often  than  once  a  year.  What  in 
reality  each  retailer  thinks  when  meeting  ! 
a  more  successful  man  in  another  city  is: 

“What  do  yon  know  about  selling  coal 
that  I  don’t?  What  do  you  do  in  Detroit 
that  I  can  do  in  Columbus?” 

And  so  through  the  whole  convention 
runs  the  hunger  and  thirst  for  profitable, 
personal  commercial  progress.  No  one  can 
or  should  pass  any  criticism  whatever 
upon  that  spirit.  In  fact  that  is  why  as¬ 
sociations  exist.  Retail  conventions  are 
commercial — not  social  institutions.  Their 
aims  are  business  advancement — not  social 
welfare.  If  worth  attending-,  they  are 
money  makers  for  every  one ;  they  are  not  j 
first  aids  to  social  diversions.  Seeing  the 
evident  and  recognized  purpose  of  such 
meetings  why  not  make  a  clean  breast  of  it? 
Wdiy  not  come  out  with  an  open  and  frank 
admission  of  their  commercial  spirit?  That 
is  what  the  New  England  coal  dealers  did  I 
when  they  hired  a  big  convention  hall  and 
rented  space  to  the  machinery  makers  for 
e.xhibits.  It  was  a  big  thing  to  do. 

We  believe  that  every  retail  as.sociation 
can  and  really  should  do  precisely  the  same 
thing-  or  something  better.  If  retail  dealers 
choose  to  get  together  occasionally  and  if 
whole.'^ale  coal  companies  choose  to  use  that 
as  a  place  to  sell  their  coal  that  is  really 
“good  business.”  However,  the  retail 
dealers  who  know  the  purpose  fully  should 
take  advantage  of  it  by  renting  them  the 
room  in  which  they  could  entertain,  dis¬ 
tribute  their  literature  or  even  display  sam¬ 
ples  of  their  coal.  That  would  be  a  frank 
admission  of  the  commercial  character  of 
such  conventions.  In  fact,  the  whole  char¬ 
acter  of  such  meetings  might  be  changed 
by  adopting  some  such  name  as  “A  Retail 
Convention  and  Coal  Show.” 

The  criticism  may  be  made  that  this  plan 
is  entirely  too  commercial.  Let  us  look  at 
it  in  another  way.  Very  few  retail  asso¬ 
ciations  can  collect  from  their  own  mem-  i 
hers  enough  money  to  carry  on  their  busi¬ 
ness.  They  are  continually  asking  whole¬ 
sale  companies  to  join  them  and  to  help  j 
pay  their  e.xpenses.  That  is  a  polite  way  | 
of  holding  a  stufifed  club  over  the  whole-  j 
sale  company.  When  you  come  to  think  of  j 
it,  that  is  neither  commercial  nor  highly  i 
moral.  However,  these  retail  conventions  I 
cost  money  which  must  be  paid  by  the  as-  j 
sociation.  If  the  wholesaler  gets  any  bene-  j 
fit  from  such  meetings  he  should  he  willing  i 
to  pay  for  what  he  gets.  Therefore,  if  ; 
the  wholesalers  and  the  machinery  men  ; 
want  to  attend  the  convention  and  display  ^ 
their  wares  or  to  e.xtend  their  hospitality, 
the  association  which  sets  the  stage  should  ; 
jirofit  by  renting  the  room  in  which  this  j 
intensified  selling  is  done.  j 

We  believe  that  this  plan  is  more  moral 
and  more  satisfactory  than  asking  _  these  1 
two  interests  to  take  memberships  in  the 
association  and  we  believe  incidentally  that 
the  association  wotdd  make  more  mnnc\ 
hv  this  jilan  than  in  the  old  way. 
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Supervising  Transportation. 

At  the  New  England  coal  dealers  con¬ 
vention,  Professor  Bruce  Wyman  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  said  something  to 
this  effect:  The  New  England  states  are 
served  by  a  compact  and  wholly  New  Eng¬ 
land  transportation  system  while  the  efforts 
to  control  that  unit  system  are  made  by 
the  separate  states,  each  acting  without 
regard  for  what  the  other  has  done.  He 
believes  that  the  New  England  transporta¬ 
tion  system  should  be  regulated  by  a  New 
England  transportation  commission.  In 
other  words,  the  regulation  would  be  as 
comprehensive  as  the  transportation  unit. 

Unquestionably  Professor  Wyman’s 
analysis  is  of  the  right  sort,  even  though 
his  method  cannot  be  employed  without  an 
evasion  of  the  fundamental  law.  We  agree 
with  him  wholly  on  theory;  we  differ  from 
him  on  method,  but  on  method  only. 

Any  one  studying  the  national  trans¬ 
portation  system  and  then  studying  the 
New  England  situation  must  conclude  that 
those  states  constitute  an  isolated  district. 
They  bear  no  intimate  and  certainly  no 
dependent  relation  to  the  transportation 
system  in  states  either  to  the  west  or  the 
south.  For  that  reason  Professor  Wyman 
is  sound  when  he  suggests  that  those  states 
might  combine  their  regulative  efforts  and 
bring  this  one  transportation  unit  under 
local  control  without  jeopardizing  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  to  any  determining  extent. 

Close  students  of  transportation  realize 
that  although  the  isolating  lines  are  not 
drawn  so  sharply,  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  none  the  less  surely  divided  into 
equally  distinct  transportation  zones.  The 
district  comprising  western  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  southern  Mich¬ 
igan  not  only  is  governed  by  a  transporta¬ 
tion  unit,  but  those  states  constitute  a  com¬ 
munity  peculiarly  sufficient  unto  itself  from 
a  financial  and  industrial  viewpoint.  Com¬ 
prehensive  regulation  of  this  unit  of  trans¬ 
portation  in  the  interest  of  this  self  suffi¬ 
cient  community  might  be  undertaken  with¬ 
out  prejudicing  the  interests  of  other  sec¬ 
tions.  Similar  transportation  zones  could 
easily  be  made  up  in  the  south,  in  the  central 
west  and  in  the  far  west  and  of  each  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  thing  could  be  said,  as  was 
said  by  Professor  Wyman  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  namely,  that  a  transportation  unit 
exists  which  should  be  confronted  by  a 
unit  method  of  regulation. 

Thus  to  adopt  Professor  Wyman’s  idea 
would  be  to  abandon  individual  state  rail¬ 
road  commissions  and  to  substitute  terri¬ 
torial  or  district  railroad  commissions,  con¬ 
fronting  each  unit  of  transportation  with 
a  correlative  unit  of  regulating  power. 
This  would  be  to  fashion  the  regulation 
machinery  as  the  railroads  themselves  are 
beginning  to  fashion  their  operating 
methods. 

In  the  path  of  this  ideal  program  is  an 
obstacle.  Our  fundamental  law  is  that  no 
two  or  more  states  may  agree  among  them¬ 
selves  on  anything  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  to  permit  such  agreements  would  be 
to  set  up  several  unions  inside  of  the  one 
union  and  thus  in  the  end  to  substitute  the 
several  for  the  one.  Because  of  the  natural 
tendency  of  trade  travel  to  make  for  dis¬ 
tinct  transportation  zones,  Professor  Wy¬ 
man’s  idea  is  sound  from  the  standpoint  of 
logic,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  sound 


from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  permitted 
under  the  law. 

However,  we  have  the  transportation 
unit  fully  developed  and  operating  and  we 
must  find  a  regulating  system  which  is 
quite  as  comprehensive.  This  decides  au¬ 
tomatically  against  state  commissions  as 
controlling  factors  and  in  favor  of  a  device 
more  general  in  character.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is,  whether,  under  the  law,  we  can 
create  a  regulating  body  which  meets  the 
requirements  so  accurately  specified  by 
Professor  Wyman. 

The  fundamental  law  governing  United 
States  court  procedure  provides  that  any 
controversy  involving  residents  of  differ¬ 
ent  states  can  be  carried  into  a  federal 
tribunal  for  trial.  All  railroads  have  stock¬ 
holders  residing  in  several  states.  Since  it 
is  thus  easy  to  find  cases  where  the  cus¬ 
tomers  and  shareholders  of  railroads  reside 
in  different  states  it  is  easily  possible  to 
carry  all  questions  relating  to  railroad 
transportation  into  some  federal  court  for 
adjudication.  Even  a  matter  of  railroad 
terminal  charges  can  be  made  a  federal 
matter  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  par¬ 
ties  in  interest — the  consignee  and  the  rail¬ 
road  shareholders— reside  in  different 
states.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  is  one  of  the  primary  federal  courts 
when  it  sits  to  hear  evidences  as  to  dis¬ 
crimination  or  injustice  in  freight  rates. 
This  fact  of  its  being  a  court,  to  our  minds, 
gives  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
complete  control  over  every  question  which 
is  likely  to  arise  in  regard  to  transporta¬ 
tion  matters ;  it  has,  really,  the  final  and 
determining  voice  upon  all  questions,  even 
though  they  be  so  strictly  local  as  a  proper 
switching  charge. 

There  is  no  limitation  upon  Congress 
which  compels  it  to  restrict  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  an  organization 
of  nine  men  or  to  one  body  sitting  in 
Washington.  The  Supreme  Court,  of 
course,  has  a  permanent  residence  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  federal  courts  which  are  sub¬ 
sidiary  thereto  are  distributed  in  every  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  United  States.  Copying  this 
form  of  organization,  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  could  easily  have  its 
permanent  home  in  Washington,  but  sub¬ 
sidiary  branches  operating  in  each  one  oi 
the  transportation  zones  here  outlined. 

Professor  Wyman  has  clearly  seen  the 
utter  futility  of  trying  to  regulate  a  trans¬ 
portation  unit  by  any  power  less  compre¬ 
hensive  than  that  unit.  He  decided — and 
we  believe  properly  so — against  the  in¬ 
dividual  state  railway  commission  in  favor 
of  the  territorial  commission.  Because  of  the 
constitutional  prohibition  which  runs 
against  it,  his  plan  for  a  territorial  com¬ 
mission  cannot  easily  be  carried  into  effect. 
That  suggests — since  the  plan  in  essence  is 
good — the  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the 
creation  of  subsidiary  bureaus.  One  thing 
is  perfectly  sure.  If  we  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  permit  the  railroad  to  dodge  behind 
the  state  commission  when  it  is  attacked 
by  the  interstate  commission  and  to  re¬ 
verse  the  process  when  attacked  by  the 
state  commission  we  are  not  going  to  get 
much  of  any  place  in  regulating  railroads. 
At  the  same  time,  the  interest  of  shippers 
and  consumers  depends  upon  some  form 
of  regulation  which  conforms  precisely  to 
Professor  Wyman’s  idea.  We  agree  with 
him  wholly  as  to  the  need  and  our  only 


difference  of  opinion  with  him  is  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  things  should  be  done. 
Even  with  his  method  we  do  not  disagree 
on  the  score  of  practicality  but  solely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  constitutional  prohibition 
which  runs  against  it. 


The  Natural  Order. 

It  is  readily  admitted  by  all  thinking  per¬ 
sons  that  where  there  is  a  deep  seated  hu¬ 
man  desire  the  first  denial  of  its  satisfac¬ 
tion  does  not  kill  that  desire  but  rather  in¬ 
creases  and  strengthens  it.  If  the  denial 
is  in  the  form  of  court  prohibition  the 
natural  tendency  is  to  seek  its  satisfaction 
by  ingenious  methods. 

Railroad  managers  have  a  deep  seated 
and  positive  desire  for  more  money  for 
the  transportation  of  goods — this  money  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  higher  freight  rates. 
That  desire  is  not  killed  when  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  by  a  ruling, 
declares  that  the  railroads  must  not  advance 
their  rates.  On  the  contrary  the  desire  is 
strengthened  and  with  that  comes  a 
stronger  determination  to  get  that  money 
presently  by  ingenious  methods  if  possible. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  a  railroad 
can  get  more  money  for  the  transportation 
of  goods.  One  is  by  a  horizontal  increase 
of  rates  on  interstate  business.  That  is  the 
obvious  way  to  get  more  money.  The  sec¬ 
ond  way  is  to  divide  a  through  haul  up  into 
two  different  divisions — one  constituting 
the  interstate  or  the  long  haul  and  the  other 
constituting  the  terminal  or  wholly  intra¬ 
state  service.  When  the  terminal  service 
is  thus  separated  from  the  through  service 
and  made  to  appear  as  a  definite  act  of 
transportation,  it  is  possible  for  the  rail¬ 
road  to  put  up  a  strong  defense  in  favor 
of  an  advanced  terminal  charge.  The  rail¬ 
roads  can  say  that  the  rails  between  the 
cities  are  in  reality  a  public  highway ;  the 
city  terminals  are  really  not  part  of  the 
public  highway  but  are  private  property. 
Therefore,  terminal  charges  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  public  regulations  and  may  be  ad¬ 
vanced  without  public  consent. 

When  the  terminal  charge  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  and  that  charge  is  added  to  the  long 
haul  or  interstate  movement  it  is  found 
that,  from  the  origin  of  goods  to  destina¬ 
tion  of  goods,  the  through  rate  has  been 
advanced.  Thus  the  railroad  has  obtained 
the  money  that  it  wants  by  an  ingenious 
juggling  of  what  is  really  a  transportation 
unit. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  meet  this  kind 
of  a  demand  in  the  coal  trade.  Railroads 
all  over  the  nation  have  been  appealing, 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion;  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  be¬ 
fore  the  state  railway  commissions  for  the 
right  to  advance  through  rates.  Almost 
universally  that  request  has  been  denied. 
Now  we  find,  as  in  the  St.  Paul  case  in 
Chicago  and  as  in  several  other  cases,  that 
transportation  service  is  being  divided  into 
interstate  and  terminal  movements  and  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  higher  ter¬ 
minal  charges.  To  us  the  process  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  The  railroads  are  trying  by 
indirection  to  advance  their  rates  when 
permission  to  do  so,  publicly  sought,  has 
been  denied  by  public  bodies.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  coal  companies  do  not  want  to 
pay  increased  charges  on  coal  it  behooves 
them  to  combat  these  efforts  to  advance 
the  terminal  rates  since  they  know  def¬ 
initely  what  the  purpose  of  the  advance  is. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


A.  N.  East,  general  sales  agent  of  the  Hart- 
Williams  Coal  Company  returned  the  early  part 
of  this  week  from  two  days  spent  in  Iowa. 

Walter  Williams,  president  of  the  Hart-Wil¬ 
liams  Coal  Company  with  headquarters  in  Benton, 
111.,  was  in  Chicago  for  a  couple  of  days  this 
week. 

F.  J.  Browning,  sales  manager  of  the  Purity 
Coal  Company,  left  Thursday  night  for  Des 
Moines.  He  will  visit  a  number  of  Iowa  cities 
before  he  returns. 

The  Buchanan  Coal  Company  has  added  sev¬ 
eral  additional  offices  to  its  suite  in  the  McCor¬ 
mick  building  and  has  furnished  them  in  a  most 
attractive  manner. 

The  Eldredge  Coal  Company  has  closed  its 
down  town  office  in  the  Bedford  building  and  will 
handle  all  business  in  the  future  from  their  yard 
at  943  Elston  avenue. 

H.  S.  Miller,  representative  of  the  Hatch- 
Wilcoxson  Coal  Company  with  headquarters  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  was  in  Chicago  the  early  part 
of  this  week  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  grand¬ 
mother. 

W.  A.  Leigh,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Brothers  Valley  Coal  Company,  has  been 
visiting  New  York  and  other  eastern  points  for 
the  last  ten  days.  He  expects  to  return  about 
March  20. 

About  this  time  every  year,  L.  R.  Rutter,  presi¬ 
dent  of  David  Rutter  &  Co.,  lays  aside  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  the  coal  trade  to  spend  a  vacation 
at  Bermuda.  He  went  there  the  first  of  March 
and  expects  to  remain  there  until  the  first  of 
April. 

Col.  J.  W.  Jefferson,  president  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  Coal  Company  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  has  gone 
to  Panama  to  inspect  the  work  on  the  Canal.  He, 
like  others,  expects  water  to  be  turned  into  the 
big  ditch  soon  and  he  wants  to  see  the  work 
before  it  is  covered  up. 

J.  A.  Rockwell,  secretary  of  Sunderland  Bros. 
Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  was  visiting  Chicago  this 
week.  He  says  the  coal  market  in  the  Nebraska 
metropolis  is  on  a  weather  basis  and  as  winter 
weather  has  disappeared  the  same  can  be  said 
for  the  coal  business. 

S.  R.  Rittchie,  vice-president;  O.  W.  Gardner, 
sales  manager,  and  John  W.  Moore,  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  office  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  made  a  several  days’ 
visit  to  the  city.  Using  Chicago  as  a  central  point 
they  made  visits  to  several  important  centers  that 
are  largely  interested  in  lake  coal. 

R.  O.  Sharon  of  the  Sharon  Coal  Company,  a 
retail  dealer  of  Peoria,  was  a  caller  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  coal  trade  on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  He 
made  the  positive  declaration  upon  entering  each 
wholesale  office  “that  he  was  not  in  Chicago  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  coal.  In  fact,  he  wanted 
to  leave  the  impression  that  he  had  some  for 
sale  if  anyone  was  anxious  to  buy.’’ 

William  D.  Elmstrom,  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement :  “Mrs.  Elmstrom  and  famdy,  join 
me  in  extending  our  very  grateful  appreciation 
and  thanks  to  my  many  friends  of  the  Chicago 
coal  trade,  for  the  beautiful  silver  service  pre¬ 
sented  to  me,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  held  Tuesday, 
March  11.” 

It  is  said  upon  excellent  authority  that  no 
sooner  had  C.  M.  Moderwell  received  the  nomi¬ 
nation  for  city  treasurer  on  the  Progressive  ticket 
than  he  ran  into  occurrences  which  made  him 
think  that  a  good  part  of  the  population  of  Chi¬ 
cago  already  believe  that  he  is  treasurer  even  now, 
of  some  rich  organization  with  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  for  free  distribution.  Mr. 
Moderwell  is  beginning  to  appreciate  that  there  is 
something  else  in  politics  besides  riding  in  a  car¬ 
riage  and  listening  to  the  crowds  applaud  and  the 
hands  play. 

The  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  represented  in 
Chicago  by  the  O.  S.  Richardson  Coal  Company, 
have  purchased  a  tract  of  twenty-four  and  one- 
third  acres  of  land  suitable  for  coal  handling 
purposes,  the  location  is  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Muskegon  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth  street,  and  the  consideration  men¬ 
tioned  is  $75,000,  the  property  lies  within  the 
bounderies  of  Muskegon  avenue,  the  Calumet 
river,  the  Calumet  &  Western  Railroad,  One 
Hundred  and  Eighteenth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth  streets.  It  is  stated  on  good  author¬ 
ity  that  for  the  immediate  present  and  until  plans 


are  carefully  matured  no  immediate  action  will 
be  taken  to  convert  the  property  to  coal  uses. 

In  commenting  upon  the  railroad  connections 
of  the  Sunnyside  Coal  Company  at  Herrin,  Ill., 
John  J.  Riggs,  general  sales  agent  of  that  con¬ 
cern,  said  that  his  mines  were  “served  by  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  partially  by 
the  Illinois  Central.”  The  man  to  whom  the 
statement  was  made  pondered  it  for  a  minute 
finally  broke  into  a  smile.  Then  Mr.  Riggs  said: 
"I  thought  you  would  get  it  after  a  while.” 
Query;  How  can  a  coal  company  be  “partially” 
served  by  a  railroad?  However,  it  really  does 
begin  to  seem  as  though  the  Illinois  Central  would 
have  some  cars  for  the  movement  of  its  coal 
ue.xt  year  since  some  orders  have  recently  been 
placed  with  car  building  companies. 

Charley  Gilmore  of  the  Crescent  Coal  &  Alining 
Company  is  all  torn  up  in  his  mind,  he  does  not 
know  whether  or  not  to  quit  the  coal  business, 
which  he  says  is  good,  others  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  or  go  on  to  the  vaudeville  stage 
as  America’s  champion  rifle  shot.  Last  week, 
in  Peoria,  he  strolled  into  a  shooting  gallery,  and 
as  he  had  been  very  handy  as  a  young  man  with 
firearms,  he  proceeded  to  try  his  more  mature 
hand  at  the  targets.  After  snipping  the  tops 
from  several  clay  pipes,  putting  some  stars  out 
of  business,  and  shooting  the  eyes  out  of  a  flock 
of  birds,  he  wound  up  his  sensational  efforts  by 
cutting  an  ordinary  piece  of  string  with  his  trusty 
22-calibre  bullet.  We  know  this  story  is  all  right 
for  he  showed  us  the  identical  bit  of  string. 

Through  the  collection  department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  for  the  last  two 
weeks,  there  has  been  collected  in  bad  accounts 
for  the  members  of  that  association  $679.51  as 
compared  with  $580.05  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  This  makes  the  total  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  department  up  to  date,  $107,665.98. 
In  explanation  of  the  relatively  small  collection 
by  the  department  at  this  time  the  statement  is 
made  that  the  collections  rise  and  fall  with  the 
attention  which  the  retailers  pay  to  sending  in 
their  bad  accounts.  Thus,  in  winter  months,  when 
the  retailers  are  busy  shipping  out  coal  they  do 
not  take  the  time  to  collect  together  their  bad 
accounts  and  send  them  in  to  the  association.  In 
the  summer  time,  however,  when  the  retailers 
are  not  busy,  they  gather  together  all  of  the  cats 
and  dogs  and  send  them  in  to  the  association  for 
collection.  Thus,  in  the  winter  months,  when 
it  would  be  relatively  easy  to  collect  a  coal  bill, 
the  collection  department  has  practically  nothing 
to  do,  while  in  summer,  wdien  it  is  very  difficult 
to  collect  any  coal  bill,  the  association  is  over¬ 
crowded  with  work. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


Stephen  B.  Elkins  has  returned  from  a  Panama 
trip. 

John  AIcCusker,  of  AIcCusker  &  Schroder, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  in  several  offices  re¬ 
garding  soft  coals  on  Tuesday. 

Wm.  Webb,  president  of  the  Empire  Coal 
Alining  Company,  Philadelphia,  was  in  his 
New  York  offices  on  Wednesday. 

Joseph  B.  Dickson,  of  Dickson  &  Eddy,  No.  17 
Battery  Place,  returns  next  week  from  southern 
Florida,  where  he  has  been  for  a  fishing  trip  of 
several  weeks. 

John  Stoddard  is  spending  some  time  in  the 
south,  where  he  will  rest  at  such  times  as  he 
is  not  looking  after  considerable  business  that 
he  handles  in  the  southern  territory. 

Thomas  F.  Farrell,  general  manager,  and 
Charles  S.  Thorne,  vice-president  of  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  I’Tiel  Company,  are  in  the  south  at¬ 
tending  annual  meetings  of  several  companies 
in  which  they  are  interested. 

Chas..  Lediard,  recently  with  W.  P.  W. 
Haff,  has  this  week  become  associated  with 
the  firm  of  F.  R.  Long  &  Co.,  of  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way,  where  he  will  continue  in  the  same  trade 
in  the  high  grade  soft  coals  that  he  has  always 
sold. 

The  Hudson  Coal  Company,  the  operating 
company  of  the  D.  &  H.  Company,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  stock  under  its  Pennsyl-^ 
vania  charter  from  $2,500,000  to  $3,500,000,  but 
no  statement  has  been  made  as  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  additional  capital  has  been 
provided. 

An  American  consul  in  a  European  country 
reports  that  a  resident  of  his  district  desires  to 
secure  offers  from  American  concerns  for  gas 
coal.  He  states  that  if  prices  are  satisfactory 


he  will  succeed  in  closing  a  contract  for  a  large 
supply  with  the  local  municipal  gas  works. 
The  inquiry  is  listed  as  No.  10553  in  the  Daily 
Consular  Reports. 

The  successful  bidder  in  a  recent  award  of 
contracts  for  soft  coal  for  state  institutions 
was  asked  to  state  from  what  mines  the  coal 
would  come.  As  this  bidder  will  supply  this 
coal  at  $3.18  delivered,  or  at  a  mine  price  of 
seventy-eight  cents,  after  deducting  the  cost 
of  delivery,  which  is  $2.40,  the  reply  which 
follows  is  very  interesting:  “Replying  to  your 
favor  of  the  1st  inst.  and  adding  to  our  former 
favors  we  beg  to  state  that  we  will  ship  our 
soft  coal  either  from  the  southeastern  districts 

of  West  Virginia  from  the  mines  of  - 

Company,  from  the  Schuylkill  district  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  or  from  the  -  mines,  Fairmont, 

West  Virginia.  We  will  endeavor  to  comply 
in  every  shape,  manner  and  form  with  your 
requirements  in  this  particular  coal.  If  you 
have  any  choice  from  where  you  desire  the 
soft  coal  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  your 
suggestion  and  try  to  comply  with  the  same.” 

E.  A.  Ward  &  Co.  is  the  style  of  “Eddie” 
Ward’s  new  coal  company  which  will  have 
offices  in  the  Whitehall  building  and  deal  in 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals. 


Anthracite  News  Notes. 


The  question  of  rates  for  rock  work  was 
discussed  last  week  at  a  meeting  of  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Company  and  the  grievance  committee.  The 
report  stated  that  the  company  agreed  to  pay 
sixty-one  cents  per  lineal  yard  for  rock  vein 
two  inches  thick  and  $1.2'!  for  a  vein  eight 
inches  thick.  Those  rates  were  accepted;  but 
for  other  rock  work,  the  rates  offered  were 
rejected  by  the  committee  and  other  confer¬ 
ences  will  be  held. 

The  coal  under  the  lot  of  No.  25  school  of 
Scranton  is  under  discussion  as  to  the  owner. 
Solicitor  James  E.  Davis,  for  the  school  board, 
looked  up  the  title  to  the  land  and  last  night, 
in  an  opinion  to  the  directors,  stated  that  the 
mineral  rights  belonged  to  the  surface  owners, 
and  suggested  further  investigation.  Two 
years  ago  the  board  spent  $1,7,00  to  put  No.  25 
building  into  shape  after  a  surface  disturb¬ 
ance  pused  by  a  “squeeze.”  Investigation  at 
that  time  showed  that  more  than  half  the  coal 
under  the  school  property  had  been  taken  out. 

The  city  officials  of  Wilkes-Barre  are  wor¬ 
ried  over  the  belief  that  the  court  may  cut 
down  the  valuation  of  coal  lands  when  the 
courts  decide  the  coal  appeal  cases.  Wilkes- 
Barre  will  have  to  refund  at  least  $150,000  in 
taxes,  should  there  be  a  decrease  made,  to  the 
coal  companies.  The  city  assessors  fix  the 
valuation  of  coal  lands  at  $4,000  per  acre. 
This  is  $1,000  above  the  valuation  fixed  by  the 
county.  The  corporations  have  been  paying 
each  year,  about  $5,000  to  the  city  under  pro¬ 
test. 

According  to  advance  sheets  of  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  James  E.  Roderick,  chief  of  the  state  de¬ 
partment  of  mines,  increased  production  of  coal 
and  a  decreased  number  of  fatal  accidents  are 
the  chief  features  in  Pennsylvania  in  1912.  The 
total  production  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  in  Pennsylvania  in  1912  was  245,231,555  net 
tons.  The  bituminous  production  was  160,873,428 
net  tons,  which  is  an  increase  of  18,784,099  net 
tons  over  1911,  and  11,414,381  net  tons  over  1907. 
The  hard  coal  production  was  84,258,127  net  tons, 
a  decrease  of  6,659,049  net  tons  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

By  a  decision  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Philadelphia,  the  decree  of  Judge 
H.  AI.  Edwards  was  affirmed  in  the  suit  of  the 
Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Company  against  the 
Sterrick  Creek  Coal  Company,  l)oth  of  Scran¬ 
ton.  The  interpretation  of  a  lease  bearing  on 
payment  of  royalties  was  involved,  and  under 
Judge  Edwards’  decision  judgment  for  more 
than  $300,000  was  allowed  to  the  plaintiff  com¬ 
pany.  The  Sterrick  Creek  Coal  Company  got 
a  lease  from  the  Hillside  Company  in  1902,  in 
which  the  royalty  rate  on  pea  coal  was  set 
forth.  After  years  of  mining,  a  dispute  opened 
as  to  whether  that  particular  clause  was  some¬ 
what  ambiguous,  but  when  the  case  was 
threshed  out  Judge  Edwards  wrote  an  opinion 
in  which  he  said  common  sense  would  have 
to  rule,  and  construing  the  laws  to  cover  all 
coal,  allowed  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
case  was  affirmed  on  a  rehearing  of  the  argu¬ 
ment. 
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Small  Activities 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

H.  B.  Wolfe  of  Marion,  Incl.,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Michi- 
gan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
George  H.  Krudrop  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Secretary  B.  F.  Nigh  of  the  Michigan-Ohio- 
Indiana  Coal  Association  has  taken  up  the 
proposition  of  having  a  bill  providing  for  the 
re-weighing  of  soal  at  destination  or  within 
a  short  radius  of  destination  introduced  in 
the  legislature.  Nigh  urges  the  enactment 
of  such  a  law  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  settlement  of  claims.  He  wants  the  roads 
to  be  compelled  to  re-weigh  coal  upon  the  de¬ 
mand  of  consignee  either  at  the  destination 
or  a  short  distance  from  there  and  a  weight 
certificate  issued. 


Boston  Trade  Notes. 

Lloyd  Coal  Company,  of  Boston,  recently 
held  a  sale  at  which  all  of  its  horses  were  sold 
at  auction  to  make  way  for  the  installation  of 
a  fleet  of  two  auto  trucks  of  the  Lauth-Jergens 
variety. 

W.  J.  McDonald,  recently  in  business  for 
himself  and  previously  with  Pocahontas  Fuel 
Company,  is  now  on  the  board  of  commission¬ 
ers  for  the  port  of  Boston  which  is  planning 
comprehensive  improvements  in  port  facilities 
there. 

Fire  caused  the  total  destruction  of  the  stor¬ 
age  plant  of  the  Empire  Coke  Company  at 
Border  City,  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  loss 
being  estimated  at  about  $30,000.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Semet-Solvey  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  strike  of  the  coal  teamsters  of  Pawtucket 
is  over  and  more  than  160  men  have  returned  to 
work.  No  concessions  were  made  by  the  coal 
companies  and  the  men  went  back  under  old  con¬ 
ditions.  They  struck  for  a  raise  of  $1  a  week, 
pay  and  one-half  for  overtime  and  double  pay  for 
holidays  and  Sundays. 

In  the  furious  northwesterly  gale  which  swept 
the  coast  recently,  the  barge.  Whitman,  was 
wrecked  in  Boston  Harbor  and  her  crew  of  three 
men  narrowly  escaped  death.  The  barge  struck 
on  Devils  Back,  on  the  port  side  of  Broad  Sound 
Channel,  broke  in  two  and  was  a  helpless  wreck. 
She  was  loaded  with  coal  and  came  from  Nor¬ 
folk. 

Mead-Morrison  Manufacturing  Company  has 
purchased  a  tract  of  ten  acres  in  East  Boston 
where  they  will  erect  the  largest  shops  in  the 
United  States  for  the  construction  of  hoists 
and  conveying  machinery  for  the  coal  trade 
and  other  industries.  The  company  has  many 
advance  orders  on  its  books  and  will  employ 
about  1,000  men  in  the  new  works. 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  on 
February  coal  tonnage  received  at  that  port 
show  a  gain  only  in  Nova  Scotia  coal  over  that 
received  last  year.  The  total  was  541,608  this 
year,  of  which  121,783  was  anthracite,  394,675 
bituminous,  and  25,200  tons  Nova  Scotia 
Amount  of  coal  for  the  two  months  of  the  year 
so  far  have  been  1,111,389  as  compared  with 
1,027,557  received  last  year. 

Negotiations  are  taking  place  between  the 
Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Company  and  the 
Dominion  Coal  Company  with  reference  to  the 
submarine  coal  areas  controlled  by  them. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  the  Nova  Scotia  Com¬ 
pany  acquired  such  areas  in  front  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  colliery  No.  1,  while  the  latter  owned 
submarine  properties  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  lands.  It  has  long  been  felt  that 
an  exchange  would  be  advisable.  Six  years 
ago  tentative  negotiations  looking  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  fell  through.  Two  years  ago  they  were 
renewed,  but  did  not  result  in  acceptance  of 
conditions  proposed  by  the  Dominion  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  Scotia.  A  new  attempt  is  being 
made  to  adjust  matters,  and  it  is  thought  that 
favorable  results  will  follow  within  a  few  days. 


Miscellaneous  Items. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  lost  their  fight 
before  the  Mine  Code  Commission  to  prevent 
a  change  in  the  proposed  code  which  gives 
the  governor  the  power  to  appoint  mine  in¬ 
spectors,  and  relieves  the  people  of  the  privi¬ 


ill  Many  Markets. 


lege  of  electing  them.  Representative  E.  R. 
Jones,  of  Harwood,  cast  the  deciding  ballot 
against  the  miners,  and  Chief  Roderick  won  a 
victory  by  a  five  to  four  vote.  Since  the 
change  was  advocated  Chief  Roderick  has  de¬ 
clared  that  he  desired  to  get  the  offices  out  of 
politics.  The  miners  opposed  this  plan. 

The  perennial  attempt  of  congress  to  com¬ 
pel  the  use  of  western  coals  in  the  navy  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  thwarted  by 
the  defeat  of  an  amendment  to  the  $5,000,000 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  coal  for  the 
navy.  The  amendment  would  have  forbidden 
the  expenditure  of  any  part  of  the  fund  for 
transportation  of  coal  from  Atlantic  ports,  but 
the  opposition  cited  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
to  prove  that  western  coals  are  not  suitable 
for  the  battleships. 

The  Lathrop  Coal  Company  of  Panther,  W. 
Va.,  in  which  the  late  President  Lathrop  of 
the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  was 
interested,  held  a  meeting  last  week  and 
elected  Wm.  Leckie,  who  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Lathrop  in  his  southern  ventures,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation.  He  is  also  at  the 
head  of  the  Pocohontas-West  Virginia  Coal 
Company,  at  Leckie,  W.  Va.,  and  is  pushing 
both  companies  to  the  front  as  leading  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  Pocohontas  regions.  Power  is 
being  taken  from  the  new  Applachian  Power 
Company  for  these  mining  operations,  which 
are  being  electrified  and  equipped  with  electric 
haulage  systems  and  other  modern  machinery. 

The  Alabama  &  New  Orleans  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company,  which  controls  the  Lake 
Borgne  Canal,  connecting  Mississippi  Sound 
with  the  Mississippi  river  twelve  miles  below 
New  Orleans,  is  having  built  at  its  shipyard  on 
the  canal  sixteen  self-propelline  barges  of  1,000 
tons  each,  to  cost  altogether  $416,000.  Each 
vessel  is  240  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  wide 
and  seventeen  feet  high  over  all.  The  draft 
is  six  feet,  they  are  built  after  a  special  design, 
and  are  particularly  adapted  to  transport  coal. 
One  barge  is  about  ready  for  launching,  and 
the  others  are  to  be  ready  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  every  six  weeks.  They  are  being  built 
under  a  contract  with  the  Great  Lakes  Engi¬ 
neering  Works  of  Detroit,  Mich.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  company  to  operate  its  barges 
between  that  city  and  points  on  the  Tombigbee 
river  and  its  tributaries  in  both  directions,  car¬ 
rying  coal  from  the  Alabama  fields.  Phineas 
W.  Sprague,  of  Boston,  is  president;  John  H. 
Bernhard,  manager,  and  Charles  R.  Dunn,  of 
Detroit,  vice-president. 

The  earnings  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad  Company,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  suspension  at  the  mines  a  year  ago, 
from  the  mining  and  sale  of  coal  in  1912  were 
the  largest  in  history.  The  increase  in  the 
price  of  anthracite  more  than  offset  the  in¬ 
crease  of  wages,  granted  in  the  latter  part  of 
May.  As  a  result  the  profits  exceeded  $6,500,- 
000,  against  $6,033,010  in  1911.  The  profits  will 
be  shown  about  as  follows:  Coal  department 
of  the  railroad  company,  $3,885,508;  improve¬ 
ments,  $964,751;  earnings  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Company,  $1,- 
800,000.  In  ten  years  Lackawanna  has  spent 
$6,629,755  on  improvements  in  mining  and 
washing  anthracite,  an  average  over  $660,000  a 
year.  The  tonnage  produced  from  Lackawan¬ 
na’s  collieries  and  washeries  in  1912  was  8,166,- 
790,  or  278,894  tons  less  than  in  1911;  the  com¬ 
pany  purchased  858,129  tons  additional,  giving 
a  total  production  and  purchase  of  9,02'4,919 
tons.  The  company’s  production  was  8,078,103 
in  1910,  and  7,705,103  tons  in  1909.  Its  pur¬ 
chases  were  1,579,482  tons  in  1911,  1,642,095 
in  1910,  and  1,939,206  in  1909. 

In  order  to  provide  additional  working  capital 
and  to  further  develop  the  company’s  properties 
the  balance  of  an  issue  of  $6,500,000  6  per  cent 
convertible  bonds  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  is  being  offered  liy  .Spencer,  Trask  &  Co., 
William  Solomon  &  Co.,  and  Kissell,  Kennicut  & 
Co.  of  New  York.  The  price  asked  will  yield 
about  6  per  cent,  and  the  security  behind  the 
bonds  exceeds  $8,125,000  in  value,  producing  an 
income  largely  in  excess  of  the  bond  require¬ 
ment.  In  1912  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  com¬ 
pany  over  and  beyond  sinking  fund  and  interest 
on  outstanding  bonds  were  reported  as  $2,503,357. 
From  the  sale  of  these  bonds  improvement  will 
be  made  which  will  increase  materially  the  com¬ 
pany’s  output  and  profits. 


Surface  Cave  Laws. 


Under  date  of  March  10th  a  newspaper  dispatch 
from  Harrisburg,  I’a.,  says: 

“Members  of  the  legislature  who  represent  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  bituminous  coal  regions,  in  the  south¬ 
western  corner  of  the  state,  are  just  waking  up 
to  the  drastic  features  of  the  Davis,  Haggerty 
and  Alworth  bills,  designed  to  invoke  the  police 
of  the  state  for  the  protection  of  surface  property 
in  the  anthracite  fields.  Also  to  the  fact  that  all 
four  bills— Davis  has  two — are  made  state-wide 
in  their  application.  The  bituminous  men,  up  to 
now,  have  labored  under  the  impression  that  the 
provisions  of  all  the  bills  applied  only  to  the 
anthracite  field.  As  a  result,  it  is  probable  that 
the  quartet  of  bills  will  meet  with  opposition 
heretofore  unlooked  for. 

“Lobbyists  for  the  bituminous  operators  and 
coal  carrying  railroads  have  become  very  busy 
on  the  bills  during  the  last  forty-eight  hours  and 
a  stiff  fight  on  them  is  looked  for. 

“Persons  who  have  talked  to  Governor  Tener 
about  the  solution  developed  by  the  Anthracite 
Mine  Cave  Commission  declare  that  the  chief 
executive  is  highly  pleased  with  the  outcome. 
While  it  is  not  generally  known,  the  governor 
has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
commission  and  kept  in  close  touch  with  its 
arduous  labors  during  the  two  years  of  its 
existence.  That  he  is  much  more  familiar  with 
the  tremendous  problem  which  confronts  the 
anthracite  field  than  are  many  who  live  there  is 
quickly  made  known  to  those  who  talk  with  him 
on  the  subject. 

“Opponents  of  the  Davis,  Haggerty  and  Al¬ 
worth  measures,  together  with  all  bills  which  later 
may  be  introduced  and  which  will  attempt  to 
invoke  the  police  power  for  the  purpose  of  sur¬ 
face  protection,  argue  that  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  governor  will  look  upon  them  with  favor,  for 
the  reason  that  such  action  would  completely 
upset  the  two  years’  work  expended  by  the  com¬ 
mission  and  the  $10,000  spent  by  the  state.  Also, 
the  opponents  say,  there  is  a  grave  question  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  police 
power  acts  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  should  any  of 
the  _  bills  get  to  the  governor’s  hands,  that  the 
advice  of  the  attorney-general’s  office  will  be 
against  his  signing  them. 

“Competent  attorneys  have  declared  that  it  will 
take  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  to  get  a  final 
adjudication  of  the  question  from  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  By  that  time,  according 
to  the  estimates  of  mining  experts,  practically  all 
of  the  coal  will  have  been  removed  from  beneath 
Scranton,  and  many  of  the  other  mining  munici¬ 
palities,  the  damage  would  have  been  done  and 
there  would  be  no  redress  for  those  who  have 
suffered.  It  is  true  that  injunctions  might  be 
obtained,  but  they  would  be  only  temporary  and 
then  the  mining  would  continue.  What’s  the  use 
of  bringing  medicine  to  a  dead  man?  they  argue. 

“Even  after  final  judgment  had  been  rendered, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  the  decision 
of  the  highest  court  would  be  against  the  sur¬ 
face  property  owners. 

“Governor  Tener  is  said  to  be  anxious  to  have 
the  question  settled  and  have  it  settled  quickly, 
so  that  the  people  will  get  something  when  their 
properties  are  damaged,  even  though  they  have 
waived  all  their  legal  rights  in  the  matter. 

If  those  who  claim  to  know  the  governor’s 
opinion  quote  him  correctly  the  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  commission  will  have  his  sup¬ 
port  and  he  will  be  opposed  to  the  invocation  of 
the  state  police  power  until  after  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  proposition  has  been  given  a  fair  test.” 


Rail'W'ay  Fuel  Association. 


The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Railway  Fuel  Association  will  be  held 
at  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  May  21  to  24, 
1913.  Papers  will  be  prepared  by  competent 
committees  and  presented  on  the  following 
subjects : 

1.  “Standard  Form  of  Contract,  Covering  Purchase 
of  Railroad  Fuel  Coal.” 

2.  “Location,  Construction,  Development  and  Opera¬ 
tion  of  a  P.ituminous  Coal  Wine.” 

3.  “Sub-bituminous  and  Lignite  Coal  as  Locomotive 
Fuel.” 

4.  “The  Internal  Combustion  Engine  as  Applied  to 
Railroad  Service.” 

5.  “Scaling  of  Locomotive  Boilers  and  Resultant  Fuel 
Loss.” 

0.  “History  of  Brick  Arch  in  its  Relation  to  Loco¬ 
motive  Operation  and  Fuel  Economy.” 

7.  “Modern  Locomotive  Coaling  Station:  Its  Design, 
Construction,  Operation  and  Maintenance.” 

8.  “A  Uniform  Method  of  Computing  Locomotive 
I'ucl  Consumption.” 
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General  Review. 


Domestic  Buying  Stops  and  Contracting 
and  Lake  Business  Give  Some 
Snap  to  the  Trade. 

If  the  coal  trade  had  to  depend  upon  retail 
or  domestic  business,  it  is  apparent  that  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  at  a  standstill.  In  no  single 
market  is  there  a  particle  of  relief  from  the 
flat  state  into  which  the  universally  warm 
weather  plunged  the  trade.  The  only  relief  to 
operators  comes  in  the  demand  for  steam  coal 
on  contracts.  This  promises  soon  to  be  helped 
out  by  heavy  shipments  to  the  lakes,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  which  movement,  hundreds  of  cars 
are  now  being  sent  to  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  to  be  ready  to  move  forward  in  the  first 
boats. 

At  the  minute  all  the  markets  are  dead. 
This  is  particularly  so  in  the  east.  Our  Boston 
report  says;  “The  local  anthracite  market  'S 
demoralized.  The  big  companies  produce  more 
coal  than  is  needed,  which  makes  a  poor  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  independents.  Prices  are  being 
slashed  because  the  independents  have  poor 
storage  facilities  and  must  move  coal  at  once. 
The  mines  have  slowed  down  to  about  half 
time  and  are  on  a  summer  basis.  No  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  new  circular  price  are  seen,  but  no 
change  is  expected.  Bituminous  is  quiet.  The 
output  is  curtailed  because  buyers  have  plenty 
on  hand.  Business  is  not  as  good  as  in  1912.” 
New  York  adds  a  note  to  the  same  effect,  say¬ 
ing:  “Operations  in  the  anthracite  regions  are 
compelled  to  slow  up  because  there  is  no  de¬ 
mand.  Colliery  repairs  are  now  in  order,  as 
the  machinery  has  been  subjected  to  heavy 
strain  and  needs  overhauling.  Zero  output  is 
from  now  until  the  end  of  summer.  New  Eng¬ 
land  dealers  are  light  buyers  because  the  tax 
assessors  are  due.  Bituminous  trade  is  dull 
with  ample  stocks  on  hand;  the  demand  is 
poor.  Pennsylvania  is  handling  her  output 
with  more  judgment  than  is  West  Virginia.” 
Philadelphia  says:  “Anthracite  is  not  arriving 
in  as  great  volume  as  formerly.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  quiet  state  of  the  market,  al¬ 
though  the  whole  condition  is  steadying.  Prices 
are  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  year  because 
there  is  plenty  of  coal  in  consumers’  cellars. 
Bituminous  is  plentiful  and  cheap.”  To  this 
picture  of  dull  business  Baltimore  adds:  “Cur¬ 
rent  trade  is  very  flat  but  the  outlook  is  hope¬ 
ful,  as  some  profitable  contracts  are  being 
made.  Pier  coal  is  moving  slowly,  but  the 
export  trade  is  good,  especially  to  Cuba.  An¬ 
thracite  is  heavy.”  The  lake  trade  may  bring 
some  relief  to  the  operators.  This  is  the 
opinion  in  Buffalo,  the  report  from  there  say¬ 
ing;  “Spring  weather  makes  an  early  lake 
opening  likely.  A  heavy  business  is  in  pros¬ 
pect  in  that  trade.  Freight  yards  are  now  con¬ 
gested  with  coal  consigned  to  boats.  There 
is  a  reasonable  vessel  supply  with  rates  the 
same  as  in  1912. 

Reports  from  the  central  market  do  not 
promise  much  if  any  relief  from  the  current 
and  all  prevailing  dullness.  Pittsburgh  says 
that  spring  weather  prevails  and  windows  are 
open.  The  lake  trade  is  awakening  and  heavy 
shipments  are  going  forward  to  be  moved  by 
the  early  boats.  Contracts  are  being  closed 
for  lake  coal  without  trouble,  as  prices  seem 
to  be  satisfactory.  Indeed,  the  demand  for 
lake  coal  will  be  such  that  the  district  will  be 
called  on  heavily  and  may  not  be  able  to  meet 
all  demands.  Prices  are  stronger  than  in  1912. 
Local  steam  users  are  closing  contracts  also. 
At  Cleveland  the  present  coal  business  is  in  a 
waiting  state.  Car  prices  are  higher  than  they 
were  last  week.  The  railroad  demand  has 
fallen  off.  Contracts  are  being  renewed  at 
higher  figures  than  last  year  and  the  outlook 
is  good.  Lake  traffic  is  brisk.  Detroit  says: 
“Domestic  coal  trade  is  almost  dead.  Steam 
coal  buying  is  moderately  active,  and  prices 
well  maintained.  Slack  is  in  fair  demand.  All 
expect  the  lake  trade  to  move  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  thus  relieve  the  situation.  Vessel 
men  think  that  Lake  Superior  will  open  April 
15.  The  anthracite  trade  is  quiet.”  Toledo 
adds;  “The  bottom  has  fallen  out  of  the 
market  for  domestic  coal,  but  steam  users  by 
drawing  on  the  surplus  stock  at  fair  prices 
have  relieved  the  situation,  as  not  much  coal 
is  on  track.”  To  this  situation  Columbus  adds: 
“Domestic  coal  is  in  second  place  but  is  mov¬ 
ing  in  fair  volume,  all  things  considered.  Also, 


the  lake  trade  is  commanding  attention,  as  a 
big  movement  is  expected  soon.  Some  con¬ 
tracts  are  being  renewed  at  a  slight  advance 
over  last  year.”  Indianapolis  is  suffering  from 
over-production.  Prices  are  lower  than  sum¬ 
mer  prices  customarily  are,  as  retailers  are 
cleaning  up  their  stocks  and  are  not  buying. 

In  the  western  trade,  the  situation  is  flat. 
Chicago  buyers  are  not  taking  any  domestic 
coal,  and  the  steam  trade,  called  upon  to  ab¬ 
sorb  all  offerings,  is  doing  so  only  at  price  re¬ 
ductions.  At  St.  Louis  the  mines  are  closed 
down ;  not  over  one  in  five  is  going.  Omaha  says : 
“Spring  has  come,  bringing  with  it  light  retail 
coal  sales  and  consequently  little  or  no  whole¬ 
some  business  in  domestic  coal.” 


Chicago  Market. 


Buying  Is  as  Light  as  in  Midsummer  and 
Prices  Are  Correspondingly 
Low. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  March  13. 

If  one  were  to  judge  the  Chicago  coal  market 
by  activity  in  spot  buying  one  would  naturally 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  middle  of 
June.  As  far  as  domestic  coal  is  concerned, 
there  is  practically  no  demand.  Retail  dealers 
also  are  not  buying  a  pound  of  coal  as  insur¬ 
ance  against  a  possible  return  of  cold  weather, 
but  rather  are  avoiding  the  purchase  of  coal 
lest  they  be  compelled  to  carry  much  of  it  over 
into  summer.  On  this  account  the  mines  are 
not  producing  the  domestic  sizes  except  where  it 
its  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  get 
the  fine  sizes  to  apply  upon  contract.  Even  where 
the  domestic  sizes  are  made  only  in  obedience  to 
this  particular  demand,  the  operators  are  not  try¬ 
ing  to  force  the  coal  upon  the  retail  trade,  but 
are  applying  the  larger  sizes  upon  steam  lump 
contracts.  As  this  indicates,  production  has  been 
curtailed  sharply,  the  realization  being  that  only 
the  steam  trade  will  absorb  any  coal  at  all  and 
that  the  Chicago  market  will  not  take  much 
steam  coal. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  situation 
confronting  the  western  domestic  trade  is  given 
by  the  price  obtained  for  Franklin  county  domes¬ 
tic  lump.  A  few  of  these  concerns  had  been 
holding  for  $1.50  and  that  price  occasionally  is 
still  obtained.  However,  even  the  largest  com¬ 
panies  are  about  to  abandon  any  serious  efforts 
to  obtain  that  price  and  now  $1.40  is  about  the 
circular  price.  The  current  market  price  is 
somewhere  between  $1.25  and  $1.40.  Other  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Franklin  county  coal  have  been  plac¬ 
ing  their  domestic  lump  on  steam  contracts  and 
have  been  accepting,  for  the  lump,  egg  and  nut, 
prices  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $1.15  or  $1.20.  The 
price,  therefore,  is  not  indicative  of  quality,  but 
really  is  indicative  only  of  the  use  to  which  the 
coal  is  going  to  be  put. 

Almost  precisely  the  same  thing  might  be  said 
of  Carterville  coal.  There  is  at  present  no  de¬ 
mand  from  retail  dealers  for  the  high-grade 
southern  Illinois  coal,  and  but  little  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  are  being  made.  The  large  opera¬ 
tors  are  still  asking  $1.40  to  $1.50,  but  good  do¬ 
mestic  business  can  be  placed  at  $1.25,  while  the 
same  sizes  of  coal,  when  applying  on  steam  or¬ 
ders,  carry  the  price  which  is  applicable  to 
steam  lump  and  mine-run. 

In  reality,  Springfield  operators  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  various  Indiana  coals  are  not  trying  to 
sell  their  domestic  product  in  Chicago,  but  on 
the  contrary  are  either  changing  their  screens 
to  make  steam  lump,  mine-run  and  screenings  or 
are  disposing  of  what  little  domestic  they  have 
for  sale  at  points  nearer  the  mines.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  price  on  those  domestic  sizes  is  not  attrac¬ 
tive  to  any  careful  producer. 

In  the  Hocking  Valley  and  splint  trade,  the 
operators  seem  to  feel  that  the  season  for  this 
year  is  at  an  end.  Customarily,  March  is  a  first- 
class  month  for  the  sale  of  these  domestic  coals, 
but  the  business  within  the  last  two  weeks  has 
fallen  off  to  practically  nothing.  The  operators 
in  that  field  as  a  consequence  have  curtailed  their 
output  until  they  can  take  advantage  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  incident  to  the  lake  season  of  navigation, 
which  is  not  expected  now  to  be  delayed  for 
long.  The  operators  have  not  been  compelled 
to  shade  their  circular  price  of  $1.50  to  move 
Hocking  coal  in  this  market  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  shipments  have  been  curtailed  so  sharply 
that  no  unsold  coal  accumulated.  The  same  can 
be  said  of  the  splint  market. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  dullest  periods 
that  the  smokeless  coal  trade  has  had  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  a  year.  Those  operators  have  had  an 


unusually  good  year,  getting  at  first  the  benefit 
of  the  mine  strike  in  England,  then  of  the  mine 
strike  in  this  country,  then  of  the  shortage  of 
anthracite,  and,  after  that,  the  shortage  of  cars. 
Up  until  the  last  part  of  February  those  opera¬ 
tors  had  a  good  demand  for  coal  in  Chicago.  Of 
late,  however,  the  demand  has  fallen  off  to  prac- 
ticailv  nothing,  but  the  operators  have  prevented 
a  break  in  price  by  keeping  any  accumulation  of 
coal  off  of  this  market.  Practically  no  lump  and 
egg  is  coming  in,  but  if  it  did  it  would  not  sell 
above  $1.50.  The  larger  companies  are  still  hold¬ 
ing  firmly  for  circular  price  of  $1.25  for  mine- 
run,  but  some  few  companies  are  accepting  as 
low  as  $1.10. 

About  the  only  thing  which  can  be  said  about 
the  anthracite  situation  is  that  it  conforms  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  domestic  coals  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  only  the  curtailment  of  production  and 
the  slowing  down  of  shipments  to  this  market 
has  been  able  to  bring  about  anything  like  a 
reasonable  balance  between  supply  and  demand. 
Retail  dealers  have  become  convinced  that  the 
winter  is  at  an  end  and  are  not  buying  and 
will  not  buy. 

The  one  sign  of  activity  in  the  trade  is  the 
small  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  contracts. 
Some  retail  dealers  objected,  for  a  time,  to  the 
prices  asked  for  Pocahontas  mine-run  and  re¬ 
fused  to  contract.  The  operators  have  asked  an 
advance  of  about  fifteen  cents  a  ton.  Of  late  the 
realization  that  a  strike  may  come  in  the  smoke¬ 
less  field,  that  the  lake  tonnage  may  be  large  and 
that  foreign  shipments  will  be  big,  has  caused 
some  of  the  buyers  to  change  their  notion  about 
the  possibility  of  a  decline  in  price.  Some  com¬ 
panies  have  been  able  to  close  up  contracts  to  as 
much  as  twenty  per  cent  of  what  is  customary 
for  them  to  contract.  In  other  coals  contract¬ 
ing  has  not  started  as  yet  on  any  large  scale. 
In  reality  it  would  be  well  for  the  operators  to 
hold  off  for  a  while,  because,  later,  prices  are 
likely  to  be  better  than  those  which  could  be 
procured  now.  Although  a  good  deal  of  vessel 
capacity  has  been  tied  up  for  lake  shipments, 
sales  of  lake  coal  have  not  been  made,  except  ii 
a  few  isolated  cases. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  retail 


dealers  on  shipments  direct 

from  the 

mines  are 

as  follows : 

Franklin  County — 

Chicago 

Mines 

Lump  . 

.$2.45@2.65 

$1.40@1.50 

Egg  . 

.  2.45@2.55 

1.40@1.60 

Mine-run  . 

2.20@2.30 

1.16@1.25 

Screenings  . 

1.90@1.96 

.86®  .90 

No.  1  nut  . 

.  2.45@2.56 

1.40@1.60 

No.  2  nut  . 

2.30@2.40 

1.26@1.35 

No.  3  nut  . 

2.20@2.30 

1.16@1.25 

Harrisburg — 

Domestic  lump  and  egg . 

2.65 

1.60 

Steam  lump  . 

2.45 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

2.20 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

1.90@1.95 

.86®  .90 

No.  1  nut . 

2.55 

1.60 

No.  2  nut  . 

2.30@2.40 

1.25®1.36 

No.  3  nut  . 

.  2.20@2.30 

1.15@1.25 

Carterville — 

Lump  . 

2.30@2.66 

1.86®1.60 

Egg  . 

2.30@2.56 

i.2&@i.eo 

No.  1  washed . 

2.65 

1.50 

No.  2  washed . 

2.36 

1.30 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.07@2.22 

1.25@1.40 

Steam  lump  . 

1.92@1.97 

1.10@1.16 

Mine-run  . 

1.87@1.92 

1.06@1.10 

Screenings  . 

1.57@1.63 

.76®  .80 

Greene  County — 

6-inch  lump . 

2.42 

1.65 

3-inch  lump  . 

2.32 

1.46 

5-inch  egg  . 

2.37 

1.60 

3-inch  egg  . 

2.27 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

2.02@2.07 

1.16@1.20 

Screenings  . 

1.77 

.90 

Sullivan  County — 

Domestic  Lump  . 

2.47 

1.60 

Egg  . 

2.47 

1.60 

Steam  lump  . 

2.12@2.37 

1.26®1.60 

Screenings  . 

1.67@1.72 

.80®  86 

•Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.27 

1.60 

Steam  lump  . 

2.17 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

1.97 

1.20 

Screenings  . 

1.67 

.90 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 


Mine-run  . 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.30 

3.95 

1.25 

1.90 

Valley  Smokeless — 

Mine-run  . 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.30 

3.95 

1.25 

1.90 

Smokeless  (B.  &  0.  and  Tug  River)' 

Mine-run  . 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.30 

3.96 

1.25 

1.90 

Hocking  Valley — 

154 -inch  lump . 

3.15 

1.50 

Kanawha — 

154 -inch  lump  . 

3.40 

1.50 

Coke— 


Connellsville  .  6.75@6.00 


.  6.60  . 

By-product,  nut  . 

. ..  6.60  . 

Gas-house . 

•These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  5  vein  eoat.  No.  4 
coal  ranges  10  to  16  cents  higher. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 

Immediate  Business  Is  Dull,  but  Heavy 
Lake  Trade  Is  Promised,  with  Prices 
Firm — Coke  Is  Easier. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  13. 

Everything,  from  the  weather  down,  indicates 
that  spring  is  here.  Windows  are  thrown  open 
in  every  coal  office  in  town;  there  is  no  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  need  for  fires,  and  the  air  that  the  folks 
on  the  streets  is  sniffing  is  soft  and  warm. 

In  other  words,  the  coal  business  is  not  brisk. 
That  is,  the  sale  of  coal  for  domestic  purposes 
or  for  immediate  uses  of  any  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  in  the  awakening 
lake  trade,  movement  of  loaded  coal  is  gaining 
volume  daily.  There  are  a  number  of  vessels 
docked  in  the  lower  lake  ports,  and  some  of  the 
heaviest  shippers  to  northwestern  trade  are  send¬ 
ing  forward  coal  to  apply  on  their  cargoes. 

There  is  nothing  to  talk  about  in  the  spot  mar¬ 
ket  and  shippers  show  little  interest  in  the  few 
straggling  sales  that  are  made  from  time  to  time. 
Attention  is  being  centered  on  the  new  season’s 
business,  where  the  trade  looks  for  prosperous 
and  busy  times.  Contracts  for  summer  supplies 

are  being  drawn  up  and  closed  without  friction, 

and  only  here  and  there  are  found  disagree¬ 
ments  as  to  the  prices  to  rule  such  shipments. 

Considerable  talk  is  heard  regarding  the  inability 
of  the  Pittsburgh  district  mines  to  supply  the 
demand  that  will  be  levied  on  this  field,  and 
more  than  likely  some  inkling  of  such  a  possibility 
has  reached  the  consuming  interests.  If  figures 
can  be  believed,  the  lake  traffic  this  season  is  in 
line  for  probably  the  heaviest  shipments  in  the 
history  of  the  trade.  At  least,  that  is  the  way 
onerators  are  talking  nowadays,  and  showing  fig¬ 
ures  and  statistics  to  back  up  their  argument. 

Receivers  on  current  contracts  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  absorb  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  coal  on  the  old  contract  prices.  On  such 
contracts  as  will  expire  April  1st,  buyers  are  gen¬ 
eral  willing  to  take  a  larger  daily  tonage  than 
their  orders  call  for.  The  shippers  are  not  op¬ 
posed  to  this.  Rather,  they  are  in  many  cases 
hard  put  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  coal  they  must 
produce  to  kee-^  their  operations  going.  By  tak¬ 
ing  a  car  or  more  a  day  over  and  above  furnace 
requirements,  receivers  are  laying  in  a  stock  of 
coal  that  will  tide  them  over  a  good  part  of  April. 
The  fact  that  this  years’  prices  are  somewhat 
steeper  than  last  year’s  causes  a  noticeable  hesi¬ 
tancy  among  users,  who  feel  that  some  advan¬ 
tage  might  accrue  to  them  by  waiting  until  after 
the  formal  opening  of  the  lake  season  to  close 
for  1913  fuel.  While  this  feeling  obtains,  there 
is  practically  no  opposition  shown  to  the  figures 
quoted  in  cases  where  contracts  are  expiring  or 
have  expired.  In  short,  those  who  are  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  they  can  afford  to  wait  are  doing  so, 
in  the  face  of  the  statements  made  by  operators 
that  the  new  price  schedule  will  be  adhered  to. 

In  the  local  steam  trade  smiles  are  not  in  order 
—on  the  part  of  the  buyers,  that  is.  Buying  the 
new  year’s  coal  for  office  buildings,  for  instance, 
means  a  bigger  price  per  bushel  than  before.  In 
one  case,  the  increase  in  price  amounts  to  a  cent 
and  one-half,  or  nearly  forty  cents  a  ton.  Ex¬ 
piring  contracts,  in  such  cases,  mean  renewal  at 
once,  for  storage  space  and  facilities  are  not  to 
be  had.  One  can  understand  the  statement  made 
by  one  coal  man  when  he  remarked,  “They  sign 
on  the  dotted  line,  but  they  don’t  smile  while  do¬ 
ing  it,’’  Yet  this  condition  is  not  at  all  out  of 
line  with  what  the  steam  coal  selling  price  should 
me.  Too  long  the  users  of  large  tonnages  of 
steam  coal  have  had  the  prices  made  to  suit  their 
ideas  on  such  matters,  while  the  domestic  trade 
paid  its  l)ill  without  a  murmur.  And  the  do¬ 
mestic  trade  is  not  of  sufficient  size  to  bring  in 
a  [iroiit  l)ig  enough  to  absorb  the  losses  on  some 
steam  coal  business. 

.■\  good  sign  in  lake  trade  circles  is  found  in 
the  understanding  that  certain  large  companies 
are  prenared  to  take  over  and  handle  all  avail¬ 
able  lake  coal  from  other  and  smaller  shinpers. 
This  seems  to  point  toward  confirmation  of  the 
general  belief  that  lake  coal  will  be  far  short  of 
remurements.  .\t  the  same  time  it  assures  the 
srnaller  ojierators  of  a  market  for  their  coal,  thus 
eliminating-  largely  any  cause  for  weakening  of 
nrices.  While  each  season  many  mines  sell  con- 
s’derable  coal  to  other  sbip'iing  companies,  this 
season  shows  an  outlet  for  more  tonnage  than 
ever  through  these  channels. 

Despite  the  extreme  quietness  in  spot  coal 
transactions,  prices  for  all  sizes  except  slack  re¬ 
main  on  a  level  with  contract  prices.  Slack  is 


not  as  strong  this  week,  though  its  price  averages 
ninety  cents.  Both  contract  and  spot  coal  quota¬ 
tions  are:  Mine-run,  $1.30;  three-quarter,  $1.40; 
inch  and  one-quarter,  $1.55. 

The  Coke  Trade. 

Coke  production  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  last 
week,  though  there  is  better  feeling  on  all  sides 
regarding  the  marketing  end  of  the  trade.  Few 
contracts  are  being  made  for  the  reason  that 
practically  all  consumers  are  cared  for.  Some 
furnaces  have  acquired  stocks,  and  in  emer¬ 
gencies  have  drawn  upon  them,  but  deliveries 
are  regular  and  most  of  the  tonnage  produced 
is  going  forward  to  fill  immediate  needs.  The 
bulk  of  the  contract  business  has  been  closed  up 
to  July  1st.  What  contract  prices  for  last  half 
deliveries  are  to  be  are  not  clear,  though  $2.50 
seems  to  be  the  low  figure.  It  is  at  this  price 
that  spot  coke  is  selling  now,  and  practically 
every  operator  is  seeing  to  it  that  there  be  no 
decline  below  this  figure.  Tonnage  is  better  regu¬ 
lated  to  demand  now  than  before,  and  business 
stands  to  become  profitable  under  current  condi¬ 
tions.  Prompt  foundry  prices  remain  as  quested 
last  week:  $3.30  up,  while  contract  foundry 
brings  $3  up. 

Suggestions  for  New  Mine  Bill. 

Another  gathering  of  coal  mining  men,  tech¬ 
nical  men.  Government  experts,  oil  well  men  and 
gas  well  men,  took  place  Tuesday  in  the  en¬ 
gineering  rooms  of  the  Oliver  building,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  motive  for  this  second  meeting  of 
the  same  kind  and  with  the  same  at¬ 
tendance,  practically,  was  to  present  a 
tentative  bill  of  suggestions  based  on  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  meeting  held  last  month.  Protecting 
the  coal  mines  and  miners  from  percolation  of 
oil  from  wells  cutting  through  the  coal  meas¬ 
ures,  and  from  the  escape  of  natural  gas  from 
borings  through  the  coal  measures,  and  suggest¬ 
ing  the  remedy  or  remedies,  is  what  the  code  of 
suggestions  is  built  on.  It  is  really  a  composite 
of  all  suggestions  submitted  by  all  interests  rep¬ 
resented,  which  was  five. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  suggests  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  department  to  supervise  the  drilling  of 
holes  where  the  location  of  such  drillings  will 
be  a  menace  to  the  coal  mines  or  miners.  This 
might  take  the  form  of  a  rule  whereby  no  drill¬ 
ing  could  be  made  unless  application  is  made  and 
permission  given  by  the  state  authorities.  It  is 
suggested  that  such  matters  as  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  well,  the  depth  from  the  surface  to 
the  coal  seam,  the  depth  fo  be  drilled  below  the 
coal  seam,  the  kind  of  casing  to  be  used,  etc., 
be  investigated  bv  the  state  authorities  before  a 
permit  is  granted. 

Much  discussion  was  heard  over  the  subject 
of  plugging  up  abandoned  wells.  This  talk  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  suggestion  that  concrete  be  used, 
the  well  being  filled  from  the  bottom  up  to  a 
point  sufficiently  high  above  the  coal  seam  to 
guard  against  possible  leakage  into  the  seam. 
Various  states  where  gas.  oil  and  coal  exist  will 
be  asked  to  draw  up  and  pass  laws  based  on 
these  tentative  suggestions.  State  Geologist  Rob¬ 
ert  Hice.  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  will  immediately  prepare  a  bill  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  code  of  suggestions  and  will  present 
it  to  the  state  legislature. 


Cincinnati  Trade. 


Cincinnati,  March  13. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Things  have  taken  on  a  better  look  in 
the  local  offices  during  the  past  week.  There  is 
more  of  a  snap  and  ginger  outlook  for  better 
business  ahead.  The  officers  where  the  Kana- 
wahas  are  handled  even  have  a  more  roseate  look 
and  the  feeling  of  optimism  has  taken  the  dead 
dreamy  between  season  look  that  some  of  the 
places  were  wearing  during  the  March  drag. 

.•\lready  the  freight  schedules  are  being  dusted, 
preparatory  to  the  rush  of  the  business  lakeward. 
Reports  have  reached  here  that  boats  have  been 
loaded  both  at  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  and  that 
the  word  for  the  opening  up  of  business  will 
shortly  be  said. 

The  lake  traffic  will  work  wonders  locally,  for 
it  will  quickly  cause  the  local  accumulation  to  be 
absorbed.  Ever  since  the  break  in  the  bridge  of 
the  C.  &  O.  at  Gyandotte  there  have  been  cars  of 
coal  piling  up  on  the  local  operators  which  have 
been  a  hard  proposition  to  move.  With  the  lakes 
as  an  outlet  it  would  take  a  short  time  only  to 
break  this  accumulation. 

There  is  a  disposition  at  the  mines  to  hold 
down  on  production,  and  though  there  are  a 
number  of  the  mines  to  the  east  that  are  running 
only  half  time,  yet  this  has  not  been  felt  locally, 
to  any  great  extent. 


The  actual  pricing  of  coal  for  future  delivery 
is  now  a  matter  of  the  moment.  Following  are 
the  figures  that  have  been  sent  out  this  week  for 
futures  on  Pocahontas : 


Lump  or  Egg — 

April  shipment  . 

May  shipment  . 

June  shipment  . 

July  shipment  . 

Washed  Nut — 

April  shipment  . 

May  shipment  . 

June  shipment  . 

July  shipment  . 

Straight  Nut — 

April  shipment  . 

May  shipment  . 

June  shipment  . 

July  shipment  . 

Washed  Pea — 

Shipment  April  to  August  1st . 

Shipment  August  to  April  1,  1911., 
Run  of  Mine — 

Shipment  April  to  August  1st.  .  .  . 
Shipment  August  to  April  1,  1911. 

Pocahontas  slack  . 

Black  Band  \V.  Va.  Splint — ■ 
Black  Band  6-inch  block,  April  and 
Black  Band  6-inch  run  of  mine.  . .  . 


. $1.60 

.  1.70 

.  1.90 

.  2.00 

. $1.50 

.  1.60 

.  1.70 

.  1.80 

. $1.40 

.  1.50 

.  1.60 

.  1.70 

. $1.30 

.  1.45 

. $1.25 

.  1.40 

.  1.25 

May  shipment.  .$1.50 
.  1.00 


In  the  domestic  lines  there  has  been  little  or 
no  outside  demand,  the  prime  object  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  seeming  to  be  to  clear  up  their  yards  before 
starting  in  with  a  new  season.  Some  concessions 
have  been  made  by  the  retailers,  which  has 
caused  the  following  new  line-up  of  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers :  Pittsburgh  lump,  $3.50;  nut  and  slack, 
$3.10@$2.25;  Kanawha,  $3.50;  smokeless,  $4.75; 
nut  and  slack,  $2.90;  anthracite,  $7.75@$8.00. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  river  situa¬ 
tion  The  tonnage  passing  down  the  river  is  equal 
to  this  season  of  the  year,  and  with  plenty  of 
water  for  navigation  and  little  bad  weather,  all 
of  the  fleets  are  now  bound  for  their  destinations 
between  here  and  the  Gulf. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

W.  J.  Magee,  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Company,  is 
out  of  the  city  on  business  again  this  week. 

C.  D.  Weeks,  of  the  Milwaukee  Gas  Coal  and 
Coke  Company,  of  that  city,  was  a  visitor  here 
this  week. 

P.  L.  Clannahan,  the  Paint  Creek  operator, 
was  in  this  city  last  week.  He  stated  that  things 
were  showing  an  improvement  in  the  trouble 
zone. 

Charles  W.  Schaeffer,  of  Gengnagel  &  Schaef¬ 
fer,  of  Dayton,  was  looking  the  situation  over 
from  a  “Gateway”  viewpoint  while  in  Cincinnati 
last  week. 

The  C.  G.  Blake  Company  have  had  their  offices 
torn  up  this  week.  They  are  adding  a  couple  of 
rooms  to  their  space  in  the  First  National  Bank 
building. 

Cartoonist  Ireland  of  the  Columbus,  O.,  Dis¬ 
patch,  has  drawn  an  attractive  cartoon  for  W.  A. 
Gosline  &  Co.  of  Toledo,  that  is  a  welcome 
visitor  in  coal  offices  all  over  the  state. 

Harr  G.  Cass,  a  coal  dealer  of  Hamilton,  O., 
was  a  business  visitor  this  week.  He  was 
forrnerly  with  Anderson  &  Schaefer  of  that  city, 
but  is  now  in  business  for  himself. 

The  Lick  Branch  Coal  Company,  composed  of 
John,  Dover  and  Thomas  Williams,  of  Pineville, 
Ky.,  have  leased  the  mining  plant  of  the  Harlan 
Coal  Mining  Company,  at  Croxton,  Ky.  The 
royalties  for  the  lease  of  the  property  for  the 
next  five  years  runs  close  to  $100,000.  Louisville 
and  Barbourville  capitalists  were  the  former 
holders  of  the  property. 

F.  B.  Dowt,  service  and  sales  manager  for  the 
White  Oak  Coal  Company,  whose  headquarters 
are  at  McDonnell,  W.  Va.,  was  a  visitor  at  the 
local  offices  of  the  company  last  week. 

Alleging  that  the  action  of  the  defendant  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  Dominion  Coal  Company,  asking 
that  the  charges  against  them  be  dismissed,  and 
are  frivilous,  dilatory  and  not  in  compliance  with 
the  law.  Receiver  Aaron  A.  Ferris  has  replied 
in  the  Federal  court  and  asks  that  their  action 
bo  dismissed. 

The  Coal  Exchange  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  held  a  get-together  luncheon  at  the  Met- 
ropole  Hotel,  on  Monday.  John  Laing,  chief  mine 
inspector  for  West  Virginia,  and  gave  a  short 
talk  on  mine  conditions  in  his  state.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  object  of  the  meeting  was  for  the  purpose 
of  talking  over  the  location  of  the  quarters  of 
the  exchange  when  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
moves  into  its  new  quarters  in  the  Central 
Union  Life  building.  H.  A.  Colter,  who  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  exchange  and  vice-president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  stated  that  the  location 
would  be  near  the  stationary  weather  bureau, 
which  is  to  be  established  by  the  Government. 
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Cleveland  Trade. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  13. —  {S fecial  Corre¬ 
spondence.)— market  is  in  a  particularly 
ticklish  state  and  dealers  are  quite  reluctant  to 
buy  unless  they  have  an  actual  order  for  coal. 
Prices  are  practically  as  quoted  in  this  article, 
though  there  has  been  a  little  slashing.  The 
w'eather  has  moderated  a  great  deal,  which  has 
contributed  to  lack  of  demand.  Moreover,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  railways  are  overstocked  as 
they  are  shutting  off  on  fuel  orders,  notably  the 
B.  &  O.  and  Nickel  Plate.  Some  of  the  operators 
are  already  beginning  to  ship  lake  coal,  and  ves¬ 
sel  loading  is  going  on  at  quite  a  number  of  Lake 
Erie  ports.  This  coal  will  be  moved  up  the  lakes 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  get  the  vessels  through. 
It  is  noted  that  some  of  the  larger  plants  are  out 
of  the  market  for  coal  at  present,  notably  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  and  other 


large  consumers. 

The  one  hopeful  thing  in  the  whole  situation 
is  the  fact  that  car  prices  are  higher  than  they 
v/ere  a  year  ago.  Contracts  are  being  renewed 
at  higher  prices  than  were  paid  last  year,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  objection  to  it  Practically 
every  dealer  makes  this  report,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  quite  clear  that  everyone  expects  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  in  much  better  shape  than  ever. 

Quotations  are  as  follows : 

Pocahontas —  Mine.  Cleveland. 

Lump  . $  1.70  $3.05 

Egg  . . 1.70  3.05 

Run-of-mine  .  1-25  3.60 

Slack  .  1-25  2.60 


Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

J4-inch  lump  . 

l)4-inch  lump . 

. 90 

.  1.10 

. 90 

Massillon — 

.  2.50 

.  2.25 

talari*  . 

.  1.20 

Middle  District — 

.  1.05 

.  1.30 

6-inch  lump . . 

Run-of-mine  . 

Slack  . 

.  1.80 

.  1.05 

.  1.05 

1.80 

2.00 

1.80 

1.75 

3.20 

2.95 

1.90 

1.85 

2.00 

2.60 

1.75 

1.75 


Cambridge — 
^-inch  lump  . 
I'/i-wch  lump 
Run-of-mine  . 
Slack  . 


.90 

1.80 

1.10 

2.00 

.90 

1.85 

.85 

1.75 

Indianapolis  Market. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  13. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — All  lines  of  coal  are  a  drag  on 
the  market  in  Indiana.  One  well-known  In¬ 
dianapolis  jobber  stated  today  that  the  present 
conditions  are  worse  than  they  are  in  the 
summer.  He  stated  that  the  demand  is  about 
the  same  as  it  is  in  the  summer  but  that  the 
retailers  generally  are  trying  to  clean  up  their 
stocks  and  are  buying  just  as  little  coal  as 
possible.  The  facts  are  that  there  is  an  over¬ 
production  of  coal  in  Indiana.  The  winter 
has  been  an  open  one  and  the  car  service  has 
been  more  than  sufficient.  The  result  is  that 
more  coal  has  come  to  the  Indianapolis 
market  than  is  being  consumed.  As  a  rule 
the  large  consumers  of  steam  coal  are  taking 
about  all  they  contracted  for.  There  ap¬ 
parently  is  nothing  like  a  general  depression 
among  the  users  of  steam  coal.  The  trouble 
is  that  too  much  coal  is  being  produced  and 
the  result  is  that  it  is  being  sold  at  prices 
that  are  too  low  to  give  the  producer  or  the 
jobber  any  comfortable  margin.  A  great  deal 
of  steam  coal  has  been  selling  at  less  than 
a  dollar  a  ton  lately  and  there  is  practically 
no  demand  for  domestic  coal.  The  demand 
for  screenings  is  fair  and  they  are  selling 
around  eighty  and  eighty-five  cents  a  ton  at 
the  mines.  The  following  prices  are  being 
quoted  by  the  wholesalers: 


F.  O.  B. 

Indiana —  Mines 

No.  4  mine-run . $1.00@1.10 

Nos.  5  and  6  mine-run . 90@1.00 

iM-incli  steam  lump .  1.15@1.25 

Nut  .  1.15@1.25 

Egg  ..........................  1.25@1.35 

3-inch  domestic  lump .  1.30@1.40 

4  and  6-inch  domestic .  1.40@1.50 

No.  4  screenings . 80  @  .85 

Nos.  5  and  6  screenings . 75@  .80 

Brazil  block  domestic .  2.00@2.10 

No.  1  washed  coal .  1.60 

No.  2  washed  coal . .  . .  1.50 

No.  5  mine-run  (southern  Indiana 

field)  .  1.00(»1.05 


F.  O.  B. 

Indianapolis 

$1.50@1.60 

1.40@1.50 

1.65@1.75 

1.65@1.75 

1.75@1.85 

1.80@1.90 

1.90@2.00 

1.30@1.35 

1.25@1.80 

2.50@2.60 

2.10 

2.00 


The  Indianapolis  retail  prices  are:  Anthra¬ 
cite,  nut,  $9.25;  anthracite,  grate,  egg  and 
stove,  $9;  Pocahontas,  forked  lump,  $6.50; 
Pocahontas,  shoveled  lump,  $6;  Pocahontas, 
mine  run,  $5;  Pocahontas,  nut  and  slack,  $4; 
Blossburg,  $5.50;  Ohio  Jackson,  $5.75;  Ray- 
■mond,  $4.75;  Kanawha,  lump,  $4.75;  Pitts¬ 


burgh,  lump,  $4.75;  Winifred,  $4.75;  Falling 
Rock,  cannel,  $6.50;  Linton,  lump,  $3.75;  Lin¬ 
ton,  egg,  $3.75;  Hocking  Valley,  $4.75;  Hock¬ 
ing  Valley,  egg,  $5;  Brazil,  block,  $4.50;  gas 
house  lump  coke,  $8;  crushed  gas  coke,  $8; 
Citizens  oven  coke,  $8;  Connellsville  coke, 
$8.  Bags,  fifty  cents  a  ton  extra,  ground 
floor  or  dumped  in  cellar.  Bags,  seventy-five 
cents  a  ton  extra,  carried  in.  Coke,  bags,  sixty 
cents;  in  cellar,  eighty  cents.  Charge  for 
chute,  twenty-five  cents  a  ton. 


Indianapolis  News  Notes. 

A.  B.  Myer,  president  of  the  A.  B.  Myer 
Coal  Company  of  Indianapolis,  returned  this 
week  from  a  month’s  trip  to  the  Panama 
canal. 

M.  L.  Gould  and  wife,  who  have  been 
spending  the  past  month  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  are  enroute  home.  Mr.  Gould  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gould  Coal  Washing  &  Mining 
Company. 

Senator  Jacob  Kolsem,  president  of  the 
Indiana  Coal  Operators’  Association,  returned 
to  his  home  in  Terre  Haute,  Tuesday.  He 
put  in  a  busy  sixty  days  here  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  where  he  made  a  very 
creditable  record. 

The  Indiana  Senate  killed  off  the  shot-firer’s 
bill  which  had  passed  the  House  almost  with¬ 
out  opposition.  However,  the  operators  paid 
no  attention  to  the  bill  in  the  House.  In  the 
Senate  they  had  very  little  difficulty  convinc¬ 
ing  the  members  that  the  bill  was  unfair  and 
that  a  majority  of  the  miners  themselves  did 
not  care  for  it.  The  legislature,  which  ad¬ 
journed  Monday,  did  not  enact  any  legislation 
seriously  affecting  the  coal  industry. 


Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  March  13. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — A  purely  weather  market  prevails  at 
present  in  this  vicinity,  on  both  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  coal.  All  signs  of  winter  have  disappeared, 
and  demand  for  fuel  has  practically  done  the 
same. 

Local  retailers  report  very  light  sales.  Do¬ 
mestic  coal  is  moving  very  slowly,  nearly  all 
orders  being  for  small  quantities,  as  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  intent  upon  buying  only  enough  to 
barely  tide  them  over  until  it  is  warm  enough  to 
get  along  without  fires.  The  steam  trade,  while 
a  little  stronger  than  the  domestic,  is  also  very 
light,  with  plenty  of  coal  in  sight  to  protect  re¬ 
quirements. 

Most  of  the  smaller  firms  are  cleaned  up  on 
chestnut  and  stove  hard  coal,  but  are  not  buying 
any  for  stocks,  depending  on  the  larger  dealers 
for  sufficient  coal  to  fill  the  few  orders  that  they 
are  unable  to  provide  for  from  their  own  bins. 

Indications  are  that  very  little  anthracite  will 
be  carried  over  by  local  firms,  although  there  will 
probably  be  some  egg  size  left  in  most  retail 
stocks. 

Throughout  this  territory,  the  dealers  in  most 
small  towns  still  have  good  sized  stocks  of  coal 
to  be  disposed  of,  and  are  consequently  very  con¬ 
servative  in  their  buying,  as  are  also  those  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  most  of  their  supply. 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  protracted  cold  spell, 
which  is  extremely  improbable,  the  wholesale 
market  in  this  vicinity  will  no  doubt  continue 
weak,  while  the  retail  trade  will  probably  vary 
with  each  change  of  weather. 

Present  prices  are  about  as  follows : 


Franklin  County — 

Mine. 

Omaha. 

6-inch  lump  . 

$3.80@3.90 

6-inch  egg  . 

_  1.40@1.60 

3.80@3.90 

3-inch  nut  . 

3.80@3.90 

Carterville  District— 

6-inch  lump  . 

_  1.35 

3.75 

6-inch  egg  . 

_  1.35 

3.75 

3-inch  nut  . 

3.75 

Standard  District — 

0-inch  lump  . 

_  1.25 

3.50 

6-inch  egg  . 

3.50 

3-inch  nut  . 

_  1.25 

3.50 

Springfield  District — 

....  1.25 

3.30 

6-inch  lump . 

6-inch  egg  . 

_  1.25 

3.30 

3-inch  nut  . 

_  1.25 

3.30 

Iowa — 

Lump  . 

3.06 

Nut  . 

2.61 

Mine-run  . . 

_  1.60 

2.66 

Steam  . 

1.76 

Southern  Kansas — 

Lump  . 

_  2.25 

3.60 

Nut  . 

_  1.85 

3.20 

Slack  . 

_  1.60 

2.95 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

Lump  . 

_  3.76 

6.86 

Broken  sizes  . 

7.35 

Wyoming — 

Lump  .  2.65  6.66 

Nut  .  2.25  6.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  and  Routt  Counties — 

Lump  .  3.00  6.75 

Nut  .  2.50  6.25 


Detroit  Market. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  March  13. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Buyers  of  steam  coal  are  now  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  local  trade,  consumers 
of  domestic  sizes  apparently  having  practically 
retired  from  the  market. 

The  sale  of  steam  coal  by  shippers  and  job¬ 
bers  has  been  moderately  active  during  the  week, 
the  demand,  however,  being  of  a  nature  that 
necessitated  coaxing  to  bring  it  to  the  buying 
point.  In  spite  of  the  general  dullness,  prices 
are  said  to  be  well  maintained  at  schedule. 

While  coal  shipments  have  been  moving  into 
the  city  freely  and  with  practically  no  interrup¬ 
tion  from  traffic  troubles,  the  amount  of  coal  on 
tracks  is  said  to  be  no  greater  than  usual. 

There  has  been  a  reasonably  good  demand  for 
slack  and  fine  coal.  Some  reduction  in  volume 
of  movement  to  Detroit  is  anticipated  during  the 
coming  two  or  three  weeks,  as  several  compa¬ 
nies  have  begun  delivery  of  shipments  at  Lake 
Erie  ports  preparatory  to  loading  vessels  for  the 
first  trip  up  the  lakes.  Present  conditions  indi¬ 
cate  the  opening  of  navigation  will  take  place 
in  about  two  weeks  unless  extremely  cold  weather 
again  prevails. 

With  a  continuation  of  the  spring-like  weather 
that  has  marked  this  week  ice  will  soon  break 
up  along  the  Ohio  shore  of  Lake  Erie  and  at  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac,  opening  the  route  to  Lake 
Michigan  ports.  The  opening  through  St.  Marys 
river  to  upper  lake  ports  will  be  longer  delayed. 
The  heaviest  ice  in  Lake  Superior  is  reported 
from  the  west  shore,  where  Duluth  has  thirty- 
six  inches  and  Port  Arthur  thirty  inches  in  the 
harbor,  with  unbroken  fields  extending  far  out¬ 
side.  It  is  predicted  the  opening  for  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  will  occur  about  April  15. 

The  question  of  rates  apparently  remains  un¬ 
settled,  owing  to  the  delay  of  two  large  Lake 
Michigan  shippers  in  closing  contracts  for  ves¬ 
sel  capacity.  It  was  reported  from  Cleveland  a 
few  days  ago  that  a  block  of  200,000  tons  of  soft 
coal  had  been  placed  at  a  thirty-cent  rate.  Other 
large  shippers  have  closed  on  a  thirty-five-cent 
rate,  while  still  others  have  made  contracts  on  the 
basis  of  the  going  rate,  whether  that  may  be  thirty 
or  thirty-five  cents. 

Business  in  the  anthracite  trade  is  very  quiet 
in  Detroit,  with  little  prospect  of  any  degree  of 
activity,  before  next  winter.  Shippers  are  now 
booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  under  the  open¬ 
ing  discount  and  it  is  reported  a  considerable 
tonnage  has  been  sold. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows : 


West  Virginia  Gas — 

Three-quarter  lump . 

Mine-run  . 

Slack  . 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . 

Three-quarter  . 

Mine-run  . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg . 

Nut  . 

Mine-run  . 

Slack  . 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Slack  . 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump  . 

Three-quarter  lump . 

Mine-run  . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Washed  egg  coal . 

Washed  nut  coal . 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  . 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  .... 

Mine-run  . 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Lump  . 


Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump 

Mine-run  . 

Slack  . 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines 
$1.15@1.25 
1.05@1.16 
Open 

1.50 

1.25 

1.00 

Open 

1.90 

1.60 

1.25 

Open 

1.15 

1.05 

Open 

1.50 

1.35 

1.15 

Open 

1.90 

1.75 


2.50 

1.15 

1.05 

2.00 

1.75 

Open 

1.10 

1.00 

Open 


F.  O.  B. 
Detroit 
$2.55@2.65 
2.45@2.55 
Open 

2.90 

2.65 

2.40 

Open 

3.50 

3.10 

3.85 

Open 

2.30 

2.20 

Open 

2.65 

2.40 

2.30 

Open 

3.05 

2.90 


3.65 


2.-30 

2.20 

3.40 
3.15 

Open 

2.50 

2.40 
Open 


On  the  afternoon  of  March  3rd,  the  Carstein 
Coal  Company’s  plant  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was 
practically  destroyed  at  a  loss  thought  to  be  close 
to  $25,000.  The  company’s  horses  and  about 
a  thousand  tons  of  coal  were  saved.  The 
cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 
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Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  March  3. — (Special  Correspondence.)  — 
Warm  weather  has  prevailed  throughout  tliis  sec¬ 
tion  all  of  last  and  the  first  half  of  the  present 
week,  and  the  coal  business  has  sustained  a  tre¬ 
mendous  slump.  There  is  scarcely  anything  doing 
in  the  local  retail  trade  and  from  every  district 
in  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  Trinidad 
mines,  come  reports  of  light  tonnage  and  tem¬ 
porary  suspensions  of  mining. 

So  far  as  Trinidad  is  concerned  steam  and 
coking  contracts  are  alone  about  sufficient  to 
secure  a  full  production.  More  favorable  freight 
rates  to  southern  points  has  been  a  sustaining 
factor  in  keeping  up  a  fair  production  in  other 
bituminous  mines  of  the  Canon  and  Walsenburg 
districts. 

The  car  distribution  to  Routt  county  mines 
shows  a  decided  improvement  this  week,  and 
empties  are  in  better  supply  than  for  three  weeks 
past.  But  at  that,  those  mines  are  not  by  any 
means  receiving  a  full  supply.  There  is  no 
lessening  in  the  demand  for  Routt  grades,  and  if 
a  sufficient  equipment  could  be  obtained  a  good 
production  would  follow  for  some  time  to  come. 

Southern  mines  are  still  dumping  some  slack 
and  in  this  market  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
both  bituminous  and  lignite.  A  lighter  lignite 
lump  production  has  reduced  the  lignite  slack 
supply,  but  Routt  county  slack  has  been  arriving 
more  freely  for  several  days  and  from  present 
indications  an  actual  surplus  of  both  grades  will 
prevail  here  soon  if  the  warm  weather  continues 
much  longer.  Prices  remain  unchanged. 

The  northern  lignite  mines  report  a  lighter 
production  this  week  than  for  several  months, 
due  entirely  to  weather  conditions. 

IVIine  prices  for  lignite  lump  are  unchanged,  at 
$2.55@2.80,  and  mine-run  is  quoted  at  $1.65@1.75. 


Denver,  March  11. — After  an  illness  lasting 
several  years,  William  S.  Anderson,  sixty- 
seven,  a  pioneer  coal  dealer  of  this  city,  died 
at  his  residence  Friday,  March  7th. 

Mr.  Anderson  came  here  in  1883,  and  soon 
thereafter  organized  the  Atlas  Coal  Company, 
with  which  he  was  identified  for  twenty-five 
years.  He  was  for  several  years  past  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Anderson-Harrington  Coal 
Company.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a 
daughter  and  four  sons,  all  residents  of  Den¬ 
ver. 


Denver,  March  13. —  (Special  Correspondence.) 
— The  Union  Pacific  has  been  forced  to  relin¬ 
quish  title  to  coal  lands  near  Hanna,  Wj'o.,  val¬ 
ued  at  $3,000,000,  on  the  ground  that  the  property 
was  obtained  by  fraud  and  misrepresentation.  The 
suits  filed  against  the  railroad  by  the  government 
at  Cheyenne,  came  to  an  unexpected  close  a  few 
days  ago,  when  attorneys  for  the  road  filed  stipu¬ 
lations  confessing  judgment.  Federal  Judge 
Riner  accordingly  entered  decrees  restoring  the 
lands  to  the  public  domain. 

The  suit  named  as  defendants  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company, 
Dyer  O.  Clark,  Johnson,  Thomas,  Hammond, 
et  ah,  and  was  brought  over  a  year  ago  in  the 
federal  district  court  at  Cheyenne. 

The  suits  attacked  the  title  of  the  patents  se¬ 
cured  by  the  railroad  and  coal  companies  to  the 
coal  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Hanna,  Wyo.  On 
a  royalty  basis  the  government  is  entitled  to  $1,- 
000,000  for  tonnage,  while  the  actual  value  of 
the  coal  runs  well  into  the  millions. 

The  testimony  submitted  by  the  government 
showed  that  men  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad 
company  came  to  Denver,  picked  up  men  on  the 
streets  and  induced  them  to  sign  applications,  pay¬ 
ing  them  a  small  consideration  for  their  signa¬ 
tures.  These  men  were  then  filers  on  the  coal 
lands. 

Although  many  of  them  did  not  know  it,  every 
one  signed  an  agreement  agreeing  to  turn  the 
lands  over  to  the  railroad  company  when  patents 
were  secured. 

The  money  to  pay  the  “dummy”  entrymen  was 
furnished  hy  a  bank  at  Cheyenne.  The  “dummy” 
entrymen,  or  some  of  them,  testified  that  they 
turned  over  the  lands  for  a  nominal  consideration. 


A  large  force  of  men,  with  J.  C.  Landefeld, 
of  Ashland,  as  their  foreman,  at  the  Bear  Val¬ 
ley  strippings,  have  started  to  remove  the 
surface  from  the  valuable  veins  of  coal  west 
of  the  colliery.  The  work  of  opening  the 
thick  veins  of  coal  will  be  rushed.  The  coal 
will  be  loaded  on  dumpers  and  conveyed  by 
electric  motors  overland  to  the  Bear  Valley 
breaker.  Because  of  this,  plans  are  well  under 
way  for  a  new  breaker  at  Bear  Valley. 


St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  13. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Market  conditions  in  St.  Louis 
have  been  exceedingly  slow  during  the  past 
week.  Mines  all  over  the  state  are  closed 
down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  more  than 
one  in  five  seem  to  be  running.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  coal  trade  has  the  demand  been 
so  light  as  it  has  during  the  last  month. 

Prices  on  all  grades  of  coal  are  down  to 
cost  of  production  and  in  a  good  many  in¬ 
stances  even  less. 

Screenings  are  fairly  stiff  at  frcun  sixty-five 
cents  to  seventy  cents.  However,  the  indus¬ 
tries  seem  to  be  all  running  very  light. 

The  Carterville  district  is  doing  very  little, 
and  about  the  only  demand  is  for  steam  coal. 

All  large  contracts  seem  to  be  well  stocked 
up  and  are  shutting  off  shipments  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  up  sup¬ 
plies  on  hand  before  their  contracts  expire  on 
April  1st — on  which  date  they  will  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  open  market  prices. 
A  few  contracts  are  in  the  market,  but  most 
of  the  large  buyers  will  hold  off  until  well 
into  the  summer. 

Some  concerns  are  beginning  to  make  an 
effort  to  line  up  next  year’s  hard  coal  busi¬ 
ness,  though  as  a  general  proposition,  there 
is  not  much  activity  along  this  line  yet. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows: 


Mines 

St.  Louis, 

Standard — 

Mo. 

6-mch  lump  . 

...$1.10 

$1.62 

2-inch  lump  . 

. . .  .90 

1.42 

6x2  steam  egg . 

1.37 

3x2  nut  . 

...  .80 

1.32 

2*inch  steam  nut . 

. . .  .80 

1.32 

Mine-run  . 

...  .80 

1.32 

2-inch  screenings  . 

...  .65 

1.17 

Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

6-inch  lump  . 

. ..  1.32 

1.87 

2-inch  lump  . . 

1.77 

2-inch  screenings  . 

1.17 

Trenton — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg . 

.  ..  2.00 

2.52 

3x2  nut  . 

..  .  1.50 

2.02 

Franklin  County  or  Carterville — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg . 

1.92 

3x2  nut  . 

1.87 

1  ya-inch  screenings  . 

...  .85 

1.52 

Anthracite — 

7.45 

7.20 

Coke — 

Gas  house  . 

6.00 

By-product  . 

5.00 

72-hr.  foundry  . 

6.00 

Smithing  coal  . 

4.25 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia) — 

Lump  or  egg . 

5.25 

Mine-run . 

4.00 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
or  Venice,  Ill.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
prices  on  Illinois  coal. 


Toledo  Market. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  March  13. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  past  few  warm  days  has 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  Toledo  market. 
There  is  very  little  movement  of  any  kind. 
The  warm  weather  affects  the  domestic  trade 
very  materially  and  there  is  but  little  move¬ 
ment  in  steam  coal.  Many  of  the  large  users 
of  steam  coal  earlier  in  the  season  purchased 
large  coal  supplies  fearing  a  tie-up  on  trans¬ 
portation  lines.  These  concerns  are  now 
drawing  on  these  surplus  stocks  and  are  buy¬ 
ing  as  little  as  possible  hoping  for  lower 
spring  prices.  Whether  these  hopes  will  be 
realized  is  a  question,  according  to  local 
dealers,  many  of  whom  are  fearful  that  labor 
troubles  in  Virginia  will  culminate  into  a 
serious  difficulty  and  result  in  holding  prices 
up.  Few  mine  operators  are  giving  advance 
quotations  as  no  one  seems  sure  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Prices  are  holding  fairly  close  to  the 
list  except  in  the  case  of  coal  on  track  when 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  regulates  the 
price.  There  is  comparatively  little  coal  on 
track  in  Toledo  but  it  is  saicl  that  there  are 
large  (|uantities  in  Detroit.  Toledo  quota¬ 
tions  are  as  follows: 

Smokeless —  Toledo.  Mines. 

r.ump  and  egg .  $1.(10 

Mine-run  .  1.25 

Hocking — 

.Mine-run  . $2.15  1.15 

Lump  .  2.50  1.60 

l4-inch  lump  .  2.40  1.40 

Nut  .  2.25  1.26 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg .  3.66  2.65 

Nut  .  3.25  2.25 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.75  1.76 

Nut  .  2.50  1.60 


West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  . .  . .-. .  3.00  1.50 

Kanawha  splint  .  2.75  1.50 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.35  1.10 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block .  3.25  1.75 

Massillon — 

Lump  .  3,25  2.50 

Washed  nut  .  3.25  2.50 

Youghiogheny — 

Mine-run  .  2.50  1.25 

J^-inch  steam  lump  .  2. 60  1.35 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

l!4-inch  lump  .  2.35  1.35 

54-inch  lump  .  2.20  1.20 

Mine-run  .  2. 10  1.10 

Blossburg  Smithing — ' 

Prepared  size  .  3.20  1.75 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.20  1.75 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2. 10  1.10 

54-inch  lump  .  2.20  1.20 

1  !4-inch  lump  .  2.35  2.35 

Cannel  lump  .  4.30  2.85 

Cannel  egg  .  2.70  2.25 

Ohio  cannel  block . 3.80  3.00 


Toledo  News  Notes. 

Mr.  Lathrop,  Berkey,  Ohio,  dealer,  was  a 
Toledo  visitor  Tuesday. 

Charles  Blindbury  of  Jewett,  Bigelow  & 
Brooks,  of  Detroit,  was  a  recent  Toledo 
caller. 

C.  J.  Scheerer,  prominent  coal  operator  of 
Elkins.  W.  Va.,  called  on  Toledo  coal  men 
recently. 

A.  A.  Pointer,  an  Antwerp,  Ohio,  dealer, 
was  in  Toledo  this  week  looking  after  his 
coal  supplies. 

Delphos,  Ohio,  coal  dealers  have  formed  an 
organization  to  protect  themselves  against 
“dead  beats.” 

Mr.  Sherman  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal 
Company,  Cleveland,  was  among  recent  visitors 
at  Toledo  coal  offices. 

W.  F.  Hubbel  of  the  H.  H.  Williams  Com¬ 
pany,  coal  dealers  of  Wauseon,  Ohio,  was  a 
Toledo  visitor  this  week. 


Buffalo  Market. 


Buffalo,  March  13.— (Special  Correspondence.) 
— Genuine  spring  weather  for  the  past  few  days 
has  turned  attention  of  the  shippers  to  the  lakes, 
and  it  is  now  predicted  that  not  only  will  the  sea¬ 
son  open  early,  but  the  rush  of  the  coal  cargoes 
up  the  lake  will  be  exceptionally  large  with  the 
opening  of  navigation.  This  idea  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  freight  yards  at  East  Buf¬ 
falo  are  congested  with  much  coal  and  there  ap¬ 
pears  little  disposition  to  put  it  into  the  stock 
piles,  but  rather  to  place  it  aboard  ship,  ready  for 
a  start  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  out  of  the  way.  Both 
the  Erie  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  companies  have 
commenced  loading  this  week,  though  not  on  an 
extensive  scale.  What  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western  will  do  is  somewhat  problema¬ 
tical,  as  the  case  of  that  company  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  relative  to  the  North  Pier,  is  still  un¬ 
settled.  It  is  believed  that  a  permit  will  be 
granted  by  the  federal  authorities,  permitting 
temporary  use  of  the  trestles,  pending  the  thresh¬ 
ing  out  of  the  matter  in  the  courts.  Uncle  Sam’s 
soldiers  still  hold  the  pier,  however,  and  unless 
such  an  order  is  obtained,  it  is  uncertain  what 
the  result  may  be.  Vessel  tonnage  promises  to 
be  reasonably  plentiful  for  early  loading,  and 
rates  will  be  the  same  as  last  year,  so  far  as  can 
be  learned. 

It  is  learned  that  the  embargo  which  stopped 
Canadian  shipment  to  a  great  degree  is  still  in 
partial  force,  as  the  Canadian  roads  are  badly 
crippled  for  motive  power  to  handle  the  heavy 
consignments  of  coal  and  other  freights  offered. 
All  the  yards  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river 
are  glutted  with  cars,  and  no  immediate  relief 
from  an  undesirable  situation  is  apparent. 

Bituminous  dealers  fancy  they  see  a  lively  sea¬ 
son  before  them,  though  the  market  is  at  present 
in  a  lethargic  state.  Practically  no  husincss  is 
being  done,  though  the  optimistic  believe  that  the 
present  dullness  is  simply  the  calm  preceding  a 
storm  of  activity  in  the  trade.  Owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  winter,  consumers  have  been  hold¬ 
ing  off,  and  the  result  is  a  depletion  of  stocks 
which  must  be  remedied  with  the  opening  of  the 
spring’s  activities. 

remarkable  fall  in  the  price  of  coke  has 
been  one  of  the  features  of  the  past  two  weeks, 
that  commodity  going  off  more  than  a  dollar  a 
ton.  Other  prices  are  practically  uncha'nged, 
though  as  noted  previously,  there  is  no  real  basic 
price  from  which  to  quote  with  any  degree^  of 
accuracy.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  prices 
are  some  firmer.  Conditions  in  the  local  retail 
trade  remain  unchanged.  Orders  are  not  numer¬ 
ous  and  the  demand  is  for  small  consignments. 
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D.  A.  Thomas. 


Upon  his  return  to  South  Wales,  Mr.  D.  A. 
Thomas,  at  the  head  of  the  Cambrian  Combine, 
was  interviewed  by  numerous  English  publica¬ 
tions.  The  Colliery  Guardian,  of  Cardiff,  and 
the  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce,  both  con¬ 
tained  interviews  with  Mr.  Thomas,  giving  his 
impressions  on  his  visit  to  America. 

From  the  Colliery  Guardian  we  gather  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“The  American  visit  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas, 
head  of  the  Cambrian  Combine,  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  with  extreme  interest  by  observers  in 
South  Wales,  there  being  an  idea  that  he  had  an 
intention  of  extending  his  operations  by  taking 
a  hand  in  Trans- Atlantic  dealings.  He  returned 
on  Monday  evening,  and  has  given  some  very 
serviceable  information  as  to  American  coal 
trade  circumstances.  The  conditions  of  coal 
mining  are,  he  states,  so  very  different  that  com¬ 
parisons  are  difficult  as  far  as  regards  South 
Wales.  Cost  of  production,  for  instance,  is 
about  one-third  what  it  is  in  his  own  district. 
Millions  of  tons  of  gas  and  steam  coal  are 
trucked  at  2s  6d  per  ton,  and  in  the  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  districts  coal  is  produced  at  from 
eighty  cents  to  one  dollar  a  ton.  One  reason  for 
this  low  figure  is  the  absence  of  propping.  ‘One 
can  walk  half  a  mile  underground  without  seeing 
a  single  prop.’  Then,  again,  the  percentage  of 
production  per  man  is  three  times  more  than  in 
the  Welsh  collieries. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  now  appears  that  Mr. 
Thomas  did  go  across  to  look  into  some  business 
proposition,  and  it  is  significant  that  he  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr.  Callaghan,  one  of  his  coadju¬ 
tors  in  the  Cambrian  Combine.  Mr.  Thomas  re¬ 
gards  most  optimistically  the  probabilities  of 
American  coal  trading,  especially  in  view  of  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  may  hereafter 
open  out  business — at  least,  so  he  indicates. 
There  are  numerous  small  operators,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  evidently  thinks  that  the  combine  prin¬ 
ciple  which  he  has  made  so  successful  in  South 
Wales  has  a  good  field  for  application  in  the 
states,  where  prices  are  lower  than  they  would 
be  but  for  the  keen  competition  that  prevails.” 

The  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce  quotes 
Mr.  Thomas  as  saying  his  projects  in  the  United 
States  coal  fields  were  only  postponed.  He  stated 
that  he  hoped  soon  to  return  to  the  United  States 
and  to  take  up  business  on  a  large  scale.  It  is 
believed  in  British  coal  trade  circles  that  the 
significance  of  such  an  arrangement  as  Mr. 
Thomas  is  likely  to  make,  may  lead  to  a  merging 
of  interests  that  would  give  him,  through  South 
Wales  and  the  United  States,  the  strongest  indi¬ 
vidual  hand  in  the  whole  world’s  coal  trade. 

Speaking  of  his  general  observations  which  he 
was  able  to  make  on  the  coal  trade  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Thomas  said: 

“As  to  the  prospects  before  the  American  coal 
trade  there  can  be  no  mistake  that  these  are  very 
great,  and  frankly  I  hope  to  take  some  part  in 
it  in  the  near  future.  The  trade  there  is  going 
ahead  with  amazing  rapidity.  Fifteen  years  ago 
the  production  of  coal  in  this  country  was 
greater  than  that  of  America.  Today  their  out¬ 
put  exceeds  ours  by  60  per  cent,  that  is  half  a 
million  short  tons  per  annum,  and  is  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.” 

Asked  whether,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  likely 
to  be  an  immediate  effect  on  the  English  export 
trade,  especially  when  the  Panama  Canal  opens, 
Mr.  Thomas  said  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
immediate  danger  so  far  as  the  Mediterranean 
coal  trade  is  concerned.  The  question  of  out¬ 
ward  and  homeward  freights  played  a  large  part 
in  favor  of  English  exports  as  against  Ameri¬ 
cans.  At  the  same  time  the  latter  were  sending 
substantial  increases  to  the  Mediterranean. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt,”  remarked  Mr. 
Thomas,  “that  the  American  operators  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  secure  much  more  trade  in  the  world’s 
neutral  markets,  but  I  do  not  for  the  time  being 
feel  any  anxiety  in  regard  to  their  competition 
in  that  direction.  The  export  of  coal  from  the 
United  States  other  than  that  to  Canada  and  to 
the  West  Indies  is  almost  an  insignificant  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  production.” 

In  regard  to  the  probable  effect  which  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  is  likely  to  have  on  the  Far  East 
trade,  Mr.  Thomas  said  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  to  embark  on  dogmatic  forecasts,  but  as 
to  the  effect  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
he  said :  “There  are  great  possibilities  which  all 
require  watching;  not  only  is  it  so  much  nearer 
than  we  are  to  the  United  States  coal  fields,  but 
they  have  good  return  freights  in  nitrates,  while 
I  hear  also  that  Mr.  Schwab  has  concluded  a 
big  deal  in  South  American  iron  ore.  There  is 


now  keen  competition  between  English  and 
Australian  coals,  while  a  Chilian  native  coal  is 
making  strong  progress.” 


Staples  Coal  Company. 

[Concluded  from  page  23.] 
operates  ten  tugboats  and  thirty-three  barges, 
as  also  a  few  lighters  and  scows.  An  extensive 
bunkering  business  is  done,  for  which  it  operates 
a  number  of  floating  tower  lighters.  The  lighter 
“Vim,”  with  a  capacity  of  750  tons,  has  a  coal 
hoisting  tower,  patented  and  owned  by  the  Staples 
Coal  Company.  This  is  capable  of  bunkering 
ships  and  Weighing  the  coal  for  the  same  at  the 
rate  of  150  tons  per  hour. 

The  company’s  floating  tower  “Waccamaw,” 
having  a  capacity  of  600  tons,  has  a  cantilever 
tower  capable  of  discharging  a  vessel  and  loading 
herself  or  another  lighter  alongside,  or  of  doing 
the  reverse.  This  tower  carries  an  apparatus 
for  weighing  coal  when  it  is  being  handled. 

The  East  Boston  wharf  is  completely  equipped 
for  rapid  distribution  of  coal.  A  direct  acting 


Waccamaw  Floating  Tower. 


engine  in  the  tower  operates  a  one  and  one- 
fourth  ton  shovel  capable  of  hoisting  200  tons 
per  hour.  The  coal  is  taken  from  the  hopper 
under  the  tower  by  cars  and  is  distributed  to 
coal  pockets  or  to  the  ground  storage  space. 
This  company  has  two  wharves  in  South  Boston 
with  a  storage  capacity  of  75,000  tons.  One  of 
these  wharves  connects  with  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  railroad.  A  wharf  which  is 
entirely  used  for  handling  anthracite  coal  is 
located  off  from  Albany  street  and  has  a  storage 
capacity  of  40,000  tons. 

A  large  anthracite  pocket  with  a  capacity  of 
18,000  tons  is  located  at  Wier  wharf,  Taunton. 
Besides  this,  there  are  three  inland  yards,  includ¬ 
ing  the  wharf  and  pocket,  with  a  capacity  of 
10,000  tons  at  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  and  a  pier 
yard  and  pocket  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 

This  company  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
distribution  of  coal  throughout  New  England 
and  it  is  leading  the  procession  by  using  the  most 
approved  methods  of  handling  coal. 


Getting  Fair  Specifications. 

(Concluded  from  page  27.) 
as  they  come  up  on  the  tipple,  and  their  con¬ 
tents  dumped  into  the  railroad  cars  for  shipment. 
These  samples  are  analyzed  and  monthly  aver¬ 
ages  computed.  We  follow,  where  possible,  this 
coal  from  the  mine  to  the  purchaser  and  compare 
the  analysis,  and  have  found  wide  variations  in 
the  results.  For  instance.  I  have  a  case  now  in 
hand  where  one  result  shows  14,200  heat  units 
on  the  dry  basis,  and  another  chemist  on  exactly 
the  same  shipment,  shows  a  variation  of  some 
300  to  400  b.  t.  u.’s.  After  careful  investigation, 
we  found  that  the  difference  was  due  to  the 
calorimeter  used  and  the  method  of  sampling. 
Calorimeters  vary  in  their  determinations,  if  they 


are  not  properly  standardized,  and,  unfortunately, 
they  are  not  all  standardized  in  the  same  way’, 
nor  is  the  make  of  the  instrument  standard  in 
all  cases. 

We  come  again  to  a  proposition  which  we  all 
know,  namely,  that  the  heat  content  of  coal  varies 
as  the  moisture  and  ash  on  the  “as  received”  basis 
and  as  the  ash  content  on  the  dry  basis.  Yet  in 
most  of  the  specifications  we  have  a  deduction, 
a  very  severe  deduction,  for  ash  and  moisture’ 
coupled  with  a  deduction  for  b.  t.  u.’s  below  the 
standard.  In  other  words,  in  specifications  of  this 
nature  you  have  a  penalty  all  along  the  line,  with¬ 
out  corresponding  compensation,  making  it  im¬ 
possible  for  coal  companies  to  live  up  to  the  re¬ 
quirements. 

Coal  is  a  mineral;  it  is  not  a  manufactured 
product.  You  will,  therefore,  find  fluctuations  in 
all  mines,  over  which  the  mining  companies  have 
no  control.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  mechanical  enginer  and  chemist, 
specifications  should  be  drawn  up,  allowing  a  rea¬ 
sonable  leeway.  When  this  is  adhered  to,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  satisfactory  basis  for  buying  coal  on 
specifications  can  be  reached,  and  that  there  is  no 
coal  company  in  this  country  that  would  not  be 
glad  to  sell  coal  on  such  basis. 


A  Tangle  Somewhere. 


The  mmnbers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  even  the  officers  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  prove  to  be  a  trifle  inconsistent, 
ivecently  they  bombarded  the  public  ear  with 
the  statement  that  the  coal  operators  of  West 
Virginia  control  the  political  powers  of  that 
state,  even  including  the  court.  This  was 
shocking  to  the  public. 

Almost  immediately  after  issuing  that  state¬ 
ment  the  miners  started  a  riot  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  this  developed  into  a  sort  of  civil 
war.  which  was  likely  to  develop  serious  con¬ 
sequences.  To  quiet  the  disturbance,  the  state 
officers  were  compelled  to  send  the  militia  into 
Paint  and  Cabin  creek  and  declare  martial  law 
to  be  operative.  The  military  officers  issued 
rules  governing  public  conduct  which  the  miners 
proceeded  instantly  to  violate.  Under  martial 
law,  those  who  violate  the  new  laws  were 
called  up  before  the  military  court  for  trial. 
If  the  miners  had  had  no  confidence  in  the 
civil  courts — believing  them  to  be  controlled 
l)y  the  operators — they  would  have  let  their 
accused  brethren  be  tried  by  that  military 
court,  which  was  not  known  to  be  prejudiced 
but  was  supposed  to  be  fair. 

However,  the  miners  sought  instantly  a 
change  of  venue  and  swore  out  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  have  the  accused  officials 
and  others  brought  before  the  civil  courts  for 
trial.  If  it  had  been  true,  as  the  miners  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  operators  controlled  those 
civil  courts  there  would  have  been  no  greater 
chance  for  leniency  there  than  before  the  mili¬ 
tary  tribunal,  which  they  seemed  to  suspect. 
Because  they  took  their  accused  members  and 
friends  before  the  civil  court,  the  action  of  the 
miner  officials  belied  the  written  and  spoken 
word  of  those  same  officials.  Their  actions 
rather  than  their  words  spoke  the  truth;  the 
operators  do  not  control  the  courts  and  do  not 
want  to. 


The  Lackawanna  Coal  Company  will  find  it 
necessary  to  lessen  its  operations  at  least  fifty 
per  cent  unless  the  coal  machines  that  have 
been  installed  do  the  work  hoped  for,  and  a 
satisfactory  wage  scale  is  arranged  with  the 
workers,  according  to  General  Manager  R.  A. 
Phillips.  He  said  that  the  machines  had  been 
installed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  the 
coal  in  the  thin  veins,  that  the  redeeming  of 
this  coal  by  the  present  method  of  mining 
would  be  at  a  prohibitive  price,  and  that  it 
must  be  reclaimed  by  machines  if  at  all.  He 
explained  to  the  committee  that  the  company 
intended  that  the  machines  would  allow  the 
workers  to  increase  their  wages  as  well  as  give 
them  continued  employment,  and  that  if  the 
machines  did  not  do  the  work  expected  of 
them  and  a  satisfactorily  arranged  scale  for 
using  them  was  not  mutually  agreed  upon,  the 
company  would  have  to  abandon  the  mining 
of  thin  veins. 


Big  Town  Hill  Coal  Creek  Corporation, 
composed  of  M.  M.  Hawkins,  James  Wilson, 
J  B.  Spratt  and  A.  M.  Stinson,  with  mines 
near  Richlands,  Va.,  is  opening  a  new  mine 
and  building  a  tipple  and  trestle  and  arrang¬ 
ing  for  a  connection  with  the  Norfolk  &  West¬ 
ern. 
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New  York  Trade. 

Needed  Repairs  and  Decreased  Demand 
Causes  Slacking  of  Anthracite  Pro¬ 
duction — Bituminous  Move¬ 
ment  Is  Slow. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1521  Columbia  Building, 

New  York,  March  13. 

Anthracite  demands  having  gradually  dropped 
off  until  it  became  necessary  to  shut  off  the  sup¬ 
ply,  there  has  been  a  general  suspension  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  regions  ranging  at  different  points 
from  a  day  or  two  for  the  week  to  a  ten  days 
idleness.  Some  of  the  operations  have  continued, 
but  all  of  the  larger  producers  have  at  least  dis¬ 
continued  for  Saturday,  and  this  week  there  is 
little  doubt  that  several  days  will  be  taken  out  in 
order  to  curtail  production  and  ease  the  markets 
until  the  April  prices  take  effect  or  other  impetus 
is  added  to  the  markets.  Several  operations  have 
also  closed  down  for  the  summer  in  ordef  that 
improvements  may  be  started  in  time  to  com¬ 
plete  them  by  next  fall.  All  collieries  make  the 
repairs  that  the  rush  of  winter  has  prevented, 
and  restore  the  machinery  that  the  strained  oper¬ 
ations  have  worn  out.  From  now  on  there  will 
be  considerably  less  coal  produced  in  the  regions, 
as  there  will  be  little  market  and  no  storage  room 
for  it. 

As  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Anthracite  Statistics,  the  production  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  was  a  decided  decline  from  that  of  January 
and  from  the  February  of  the  preceding  year, 
the  loss  this  year  being  over  200,000  tons.  In 
spite  of  which  drop  in  tonnage  mined,  the  stocks 
at  tidewater  increased  over  100,000  tons  over  that 
on  hand  last  month.  On  January  31  there  were 
375,566  tons  at  the  ports,  which  increased  to  a 
surplus  of  484,270  at  the  close  of  February. 
Without  any  active  demand  and  with  a  larger 
tidewater  stock  than  has  been  at  the  ports  this 
winter  there  will  necessarily  be  considerable  cur¬ 
tailing  of  output  during  the  month  of  March. 

The  dealers  find  only  a  small  demand  for  a 
ton  or  two  of  coal  to  carry  the  consumers  over 
the  few  weeks  of  possible  cold  or  damp  weather 
which  will  intervene  until  the  April  prices  are 
offered  them.  Sales  agents  soliciting  the  trade 
of  New  England  dealers  find  an  interesting  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  some  of  the  states  in  the  refusal 
of  the  dealers  to  buy  stocks  now  so  that  they 
may  have  the  minimum  tonnage  on  hand  when 
the  assessors  come  around  to  fix  the  taxes  for 
the  next  year.  But  aside  from  such  unusual  rea¬ 
sons  the  dealer  does  not  care  to  take  9n  stock  to 
store  now  and  pay  a  month  more  interest  on 
money  invested  and  borrowed,  when  he  will  be 
able  to  secure  the  same  advantages  in  April  and 
reduce  his  interest  expense.  This  attitude  has 
been  hard  on  the  sales  agent  with  a  big  tonnage 
to  move  quick,  and  as  a  result  some  additional 
concessions  were  made  to  get  dealers  to  take 
small  lots  of  anthracite. 

There  is  a  slight  hitch  in  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  still,  as  the  railroads  have  had  several  ship¬ 
pers  under  embargo  because  of  large  stocks  at 
tide,  and  cars  have  been  delayed  unduly  long  in 
the  storage  of  anthracite  at  distributing  yards 
and  other  points.  Water  transportation  has  eased 
off  so  that  soon  there  will  be  barges  available  for 
other  trade  for  the  summer  months. 

While  there  is  some  more  activity  in  the  steam 
size  trade,  it  is  caused  by  the  expiration  of  last 
year’s  contracts,  no  doubt,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
selling  end  to  make  new  contracts.  The  general 
activity  applies  to  all  three  sizes,  but  is  not  of 
such  moment  as  to  cause  any  advance  in  price  or 
reduction  of  the  surplus  stocks  that  have  been 
known  to  exist  all  winter.  The  steam  coal  trade 
in  anthracite  has  been  taking  into  consideration 
several  crusades  in  the  east  looking  to  abolition 
of  the  smoke  nuisance  resulting  from  the  use  on 
big  industrial  concerns  in  residential  sections. 
Several  such  movements  came  up  again  recently 
and  insisted  on  the  use  of  hard  coal  in  their  lo¬ 
calities  and  the  hard  coal  men  got  on  the  job  to 
back  them  up  in  one  case.  As  the  courts  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  interpret  the  smoke  laws, 
no  decrees  have  resulted  yet. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

Bituminous  trade  has  remained  dull  and  about 
the  same  as  last  week,  with  little  of  interest  in 
the  way  of  new  features  since.  There  are  ample 
stocks  at  this  port  to  take  care  of  more  needs 
than  seem  to  exist,  so  that  prices  have  continued 
low  on  all  grades  of  both  Pennsylvania  and  West 


Virginia  coals,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  bottom 
will  soon  be  reached  so  that  consignments  will 
stop  and  the  market  have  a  chance  to  recover 
enough  strength  to  carry  it  through  the  summer 
on  an  even  keel.  The  low  figure  for  the  week  is 
likely  about  $2.55  here,  though  the  demand  has 
been  so  light  that  this  was  at  times  hard  to  get, 
and  better  figures  were  next  to  impossible,  unless 
the  coal  happened  to  be  of  the  better  quality, 
when  a  sales  agent  in  good  standing  with  his 
buyer  could  get  more. 

It  seems  that  there  is  more  West  Virginia  and 
Somerset  coals  on  the  spot  market  than  good 
grades  of  Pennsylvania  coals,  the  latter  having 
settled  into  a  more  conservative  way  of  seek¬ 
ing  contracts,  and  keeping  down  production  when 
the  market  price  did  not  warrant  their  shipping 
to  tide  on  a  chance.  It  is  stated  by  some  that  the 
West  Virginia  operators  are  forced  to  keep  their 
miners  busy  in  order  to  avoid_  the  possibility  of 
a  strike  or  at  least,  the  unionizing  of  their  forces 
by  the  organizers  said  to  be  in  that  field  in  large 
numbers.  This  may  account  for  the  coal  offered 
at  this  time  at  prices  that  should  be  attractive  to 
buyers.  That  some  of  these  buyers  have  taken 
such  snaps  is  evidenced,  some  say,  by  order  to 
suspend  shipments  on  contracts  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  that  have  been  given  several  coal  companies. 
In  spite  of  these  bits  of  pessimism,  the  trade  as 
a  whole  has  little  fear  that  the  coming  summer 
will  not  be  much  better  than  last  summer. 

All  miners  of  best  grades  are  taking  contracts 
with  an  additional  ten  or  fifteen  cents  added  this 
year,  and  for  the  most  part  are  not  having  any 
great  difficulty  except  where  the  car  supply 
caused  hard  feelings  to  arise  during  the  winter. 
Companies  trading  in  both  Fairmont  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  gas  coal,  state  that  they  see  a  rise  in  price 
of  either  or  both  coals  on  the  closing  of  con¬ 
tracts  with  many  gas  companies  that  have 
switched  from  the  use  of  natural  gas  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  west  to  gas  coals.  Fairmont  run  of  mine  is 
reported  to  have  gone  up  to  $1.30  on  some  ru¬ 
mors  of  big  inquiries  from  such  buyers  this 
week.  Pocahontas  shippers  expect  that  the  sea¬ 
board  trade  in  that  coal  will  be  greatly  influenced 
by  unexpected  increases  in  contracts  for_  lake 
shipments.  It  has  been  learned  that  a  majority 
of  lake  shippers  have  doubled  their  Pocahontas 
contracts  for  the  coming  season. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in  cars  to 
the  Pennsylvania  regions,  and  other  sections 
seem  to  have  had  a  better  supply  than  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  shippers  report.  Mining  conditions  are 
in  good  shape,  with  the  exception  of  dissension 
amongst  some  West  Virginia  laborers,  who 
threaten  a  strike  since  the  union  agitators  have 
been  on  the  job  there.  Generally  speaking,  all 
conditions  are  favorable  but  the  buying  end,  but 
the  impatience  resulting  from  an  over-prosperous 
condition  last  winter  is  the  cause  of  that. 

The  Vessel  Situation. 

The  coastwise  vessel  market  is  just  about  firm. 
We  quote  current  rates  of  freight  as  follows ; 
From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  eighty  to  ninety 
cents;  to  points  east  of  Boston,  $1  to  $2;  from 
Philadelphia  to  Boston,  seventy  to  ninety  cents; 
to  Portland,  $1.25 ;  to  Portsmouth,  $1.25 ;  to 
Searsport,  $1.75 ;  to  Sound  points,  seventy-five  to 
ninety  cents;  from  New  York  to  Boston,  ninety 
cents;  to  Providence,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to 
New  Bedford,  seventy- five  to  eighty-five  cents;  to 
New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty-five  to  forty 
cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are; 

N.  Y.  F.  O.  B. 

Somerset  County —  Harbor.  Mines. 

Best  grades  . $2.76  $1.26 

Medium  grades .  2.66  1.10 

Ordinary  .  2.66  1.00 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein .  3.20  1.60 

Cheaper  grades .  1.80  1.26 

Clearbeld  County — 

Best  grade  .  2.80  1.26 

Ordinary  grades  .  2.66  1.10 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  .  2.86  1.80 

Medium  grade .  2.66  1.10 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein .  2.86  1.75 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  .  2.60  .86 

Best  gas,  ^-inch  lump .  2.60  1.00 

Best  grade,  run-of-mine  .  2.66  1.06 

Gas  slack .  .80 


Coastwise  Transportation  Company  has 
placed  an  order  with  the  N.  Y.  Shipbuilding 
Company,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  the  sixth  of 
Uieir  fleet  of  colliers,  which  will  be  delivered 
in  November.  The  vessel  will  measure  369 
feet  in  length  and  50  feet  beam.  Net  tonnage 
will  be  2,780  and  the  gross  tonnage  7,500, 


New  England  Trade 


Boston,  March  13. —  {Special  Correspondence.) 
— The  local  wholesale  anthracite  market  is  semi- 
demoralized.  The  big  companies  have  been  pro¬ 
ducing  far  more  coal  than  the  demand  war¬ 
ranted,  and  the  independent  operators  have  not 
found  a  ready  market  for  their  output.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  independent  operator  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  have  the  storage  facilities  that  the  big 
producer  has,  he  is  obliged  to  sell  his  coal  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  While  most  of  the  local  deal¬ 
ers  in  independent  coals  have  little  of  their  own 
anthracite  for  sale,  they  are,  however,  offering 
large  quantities  for  New  York  and  other  accounts 
on  a  commission  basis.  These  coals  are  ridicu¬ 
lously  cheap,  as  they  are  in  many  cases  offered 
at  $1  a  ton  below  circular  prices.  There  is  not 
a  dealer  who  will  not  give  a  50  or  a  75  cent  re¬ 
duction  on  a  ton.  Notwithstanding  the  unusual 
low  prices,  very  little  coal  is  being  sold  at  New 
England  points. 

Conditions  are  such  say  the  local  agents  for 
the  big  producers  that  the  mines  will  be  worked 
but  two  or  three  days  each  week.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  months  the  big  companies  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  clean  breakers,  increase 
their  greatly  depleated  storage  supplies,  make  re¬ 
pairs  and  attend  to  various  other  matters  which 
will  place  them  in  a  far  better  position  to  meet 
new  business  than  they  were  on  April  1,  1912. 
Last  month  the  big  companies  shipped  5,674,169 
tons  of  anthracite,  as  compared  with  5,875,968 
tons  in  February,  1912.  Stocks  of  coal  at  tide¬ 
water  have  increased  something  over  108,000  tons, 
but  are  still  less  than  500,000  tons. 

_  With  March  practically  half  gone,  no  intima¬ 
tion  of  new  circular  'trices  is  forthcoming.  The 
natural  supposition  here  is  that  the  new  coal  year 
will  begin  with  the  usual  reduction  of  50  cents 
a  ton,  but  as  the  recent  ruling  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  for 
a  producer  of  coal  to  fix  the  price  with  another 
producer,  it  is  believed  in  some  quarters  that  a 
greater  reduction  than  fifty  cents  a  ton  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  made  by  some  of  the  producers.  It  is 
thought  that  one  of  the  financially  strongest  pro¬ 
ducers  will  issue  a  circular  on  April  1st  and  that 
all  of  the  other  producers  will  follow  pretty 
closely  whatever  prices  he  names. 

The  wholesale  bituminous  market  has  not 
changed  materially  during  the  past  week.  Spot 
cargoes  of  Pocahontas  and  New  River  coals  have 
sold  at  Mystic  Wharf  at  $3.75  and  $4  a  ton 
f.  o.  b.  cars,  or  about  the  same  prices  as  pre¬ 
vailed  a  week  ago.  Producers  of  these  coals  are 
reported  as  curtailing  their  outputs,  consequently 
the  supply  at  loading  ports  has  not  increased  no¬ 
ticeably  since  last  reports.  There  is,  however, 
enough  stock  at  tidewater  points  to  permit  prompt 
shipments.  The  operators  have  sent  out  instruc¬ 
tions  to  local  agents  not  to  accept  business  for 
either  spot  or  new  contract  at  less  than  $2.85  a 
ton  f.  o.  b.  loading  ports.  New  contract  business 
is  quiet. 

George’s  Creek  bituminous  is  steady  and  un¬ 
changed.  Spot  lots  are  selling  on  about  the 
same  basis  as  Pocahontas  and  New  River.  Old 
contract  coals  are  moving  slowly  and  new  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  apnears  to  have  reached 
bottom.  In  fact  dealers  report  a  normal  demand 
and  output  and  a  more  encouraging  outlook  for 
higher  prices  within  the  near  future.  Sales  made 
during  the  past  week  have  been  made  at  $1.15  to 
$1.65  a  ton  on  cars  at  the  mines,  according  to 
the  grade.  • 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  continues 
weak,  but  rates  are  not  materially  changed  from 
those  ruling  a  week  ago.  The  inactive  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  coal  has  naturally  curtailed  the 
chartering  movement  and  the  large  amount  of 
tonnage  offered  has  a  tendency  to  keep  rates 
unsettled.  The  average  asking  rate  from  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  ports  to  Boston  is  eighty-five  to  ninety 
cents  a  ton.  From  Baltimore  rates  average  seven 
to  ten  cents  a  ton  more. 

The  local  retail  market  for  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  is  quiet.  Prices  are  steady  and  un¬ 
changed. 


New  England  Trade  Notes. 

Wm.  A.  Mehaffy  is  spending  several  weeks 
in  the  Panama  Canal  zone. 

Massachusetts  Wharf  Coal  Company  on  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month  moves  from  the  Kilby 
street  address  to  new  offices  at  No.  93  Milk 
street. 

The  common  council  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  has 
appropriated  an  expense  fund  of  $100  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  comparative  cost  of  coal  in  that  and 
neighboring  cities. 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 


[March  15 


Philadelphia  Trade. 

Anthracite  Receipts  Are  Small  and  De¬ 
mand  Is  Light,  While  Prices  Are 
Weak — Bituminous  Is  Cheap. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

Land  Title  Building, 

Philadelphia,  March  13. 

Trade  has  moved  along  at  about  the  same  pace 
as  last  week  with  no  improvement  to  be  noted 
other  than  that  coal  is  not  arriving  in  such  great 
volume  as  recently.  The  sales  agents  are  more 
hopeful  of  seeing  daylight,  as  they  express  it, 
after  having  been  deluged  with  more  coal  of 
every  kind  than  they  could  begin  to  place,  not 
to  mention  that  which  was  refused  and  required 
extra  labor  and  worry  to  dispose  of.  The  an¬ 
thracite  man  in  this  city  has  not  had  a  very  quiet 
time  for  several  weeks,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  now  in  better  shape  and  slowly  but 
surely  they  will  get  around  to  a  steady  basis 
before  April.  Dealers  do  not  want  coal  under 
any  consideration  and  will  not  listen  to  induce¬ 
ments  in  the  shape  of  the  lowest  prices  they  have 
ever  been  offered  coal  at  a  similar  season  of  the 
year.  The  consumer  who  stored  for  all  winter 
has  coal  still  in  his  cellar  and  those  who  bought 
a  little  at  a  time  do  not  need  coal  now  so  that 
the  dealer’s  market  has  been  shut  off. 

Bituminous  conditions  are  somewhat  improved 
over  the  last  week  reported,  but  are  not  in  any 
sense  favorable  to  consignment  for  the  spot  rnar- 
ket  from  an  overdose  of  which  the  trade  is  just 
about  recovered.  There  is  still  plenty  of  the 
cheap  coals  at  the  piers  at  low  prices  and  some 
good  coals,  but  the  better  grades  are  not  in  such 
great  abundance  as  they  have  been  recently. 
Shippers  have  taken  their  losses  on  coal  that 
has  been  sent  to  tidewater  on  consignment  dur¬ 
ing  tlie  last  month  so  that  they  are  now  keeping 
hands  off  for  a  time  in  order  to  make  a  few 
trades  with  enough  profit  to  offset  tlieir  loss. 
Tt  is  usually  thus;  the  price  goes  along  smoothly 
till  the  break  and  then  the  bottom  must  be  reached 
before  the  rebound.  Sales  agents  have  come  to 
say  that  they  will  be  glad  when  the  bottom  is 
reached  so  that  the  wild  cats  will  get  out  of  the 
market  and  let  the  reaction  take  place.  At  the 
time  of  writing  this  letter  it  seems  that  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  is  approaching  so  that  the  market  will 
gain  strength  gradually  from  now  on  through  the 
summer.  There  will,  of  Course,  be  no  high  price 
this  year  until  the  winter  trade,  but  it  seems 
plain  that  there  will  be  a  good  steady  demand 
and  fairer  prices  here  during  the  duller  months 
than  existed  last  year.  Pennsylvania  coals  that 
are  sold  free  are  ranging  from  $1.0.5  up  to  $1.20 
for  the  better  grades.  West  Virginia  coals  are 
selling  down  as  low  as  eighty-five  and  ninety 
cents.  Fairmont  gas  coal  is  somewhat  stronger, 
due  to  buying  movements  by  gas  companies  that 
have  heretofore  used  oil  turning  to  coal  again. 
Contracts  are  coming  in  in  great  shape  they  say 
and  those  with  an  advance  of  a  dime  are  being 
accepted  by  the  shippers. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

Henry  C.  Pearson,  sales  agent  for  the  Van 
Wickle  estate,  has  lieen  in  New  York  recently. 

Walter  Sims,  mining  engineer  with  E.  L.  Mohn 
Coal  &  Iron  Company,  was  in  New  York  the 
latter  part  of  the  week. 

A.  B.  Crane,  of  Jas.  Pierpont  &  Co.,  left  Mon¬ 
day  for  a  trip  through  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  follow  inquiries  for  steam  coal  contracts. 

Edwin  H.  Ludlow,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Panama 
Canal. 

An  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been 
filed  against  J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co.,  J.  K.  Dim- 
mick,  F.  D.  Dimmick  and  M..  R.  Gano,  as  a  part¬ 
nership  and  severally. 

The  new  firm  of  Campbell,  Peacock  &  Kinzer 
have  leased  offices  in  the  Real  Estate  Trust  build¬ 
ing,  having  entrance  through  Room  842.  Their 
Bell  telephone  number  is  Walnut  3144. 

Before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission’s 
short  weight  hearing,  conducted  here  last  Mon¬ 
day,  J.  T.  Marchand  as  attorney  for  one  wit¬ 
ness,  stated  that  the  loss  to  dealers  and  consumers 
from  the  short  weights  delivered  in  hard  coal 
alone  amounted  to  twenty  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually. 

Pennsylvania  State  Railroad  Commission  has 
appointed  J.  P.  Muller,  an  expert  accountant,  to 
examine  the  books  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 


and  the  Penhsylvania  railroads  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  companies  have  figures  on  the 
cost  of  transporting  anthracite  coal  from  the 
mines  to  Philadelphia.  This  action  is  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  investigations  started  last  year  and 
on  which  the  commission  has  not  yet  made  a  find¬ 
ing. 

Locust  Mountain  Coal  Company,  which  is  the 
Baird  Snyder,  Jr.,  project,  has  increased  its  capi¬ 
tal  from  the  initial  capital  of  $10,000  to  $550,000. 
As  previously  stated  in  these  columns,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  breaker,  the  stripping  equipment 
and  the  drainage  tunnel  will  soon  be  under  way. 
Instead  of  an  isolated  plant,  it  is  reported  that 
the  new  company  will  take  its  power  by  contract 
from  the  Harwood  Electric  Company,  of  Shenan¬ 
doah. 

At  Harrisburg  last  Thursday,  when  the  Reese 
bill  came  before  the  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining,  which  provides  for  a  certain  standard  of 
coal  specifying  what  proportion  shall  be  slate 
and  other  impurities,  the  Philadelphia  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  and  the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association  were  represented,  among  those  who 
spoke  against  it  because  the  bill  should  fix  the 
responsihility  on  the  operator  instead  of  the 
dealer,  were  S.  B.  Crowell,  Frank  Mathers,  Chas. 
Blum,  Chas.  K.  Scull,  S.  D.  Hill.  A.  K  McKee 
of  Philadelphia  represented  both  bodies,  and 
Wellington  H.  Bertolet,  of  Reading,  was  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  State  Association. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


Baltimore,  March  IZ.— {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  immediate  market  here  remains  very 
flat,  but  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  entirely  hope¬ 
ful.  Not  only  are  contracts  being  made  on  a 
profitable  basis  now,  and  about  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  being  received,  but  the  early 
opening  of  the  lake  trade  promises  a  stimulus 
that  will  be  highly  appreciated.  Shippers  here 
were  notified  early  in  the  week  that  shipments 
would  be  received  by  the  railroads,  subject  to 
delay  at  some  intermediate  points.  It  was  fig¬ 
ured  that  the  lake  trade  would  be  opened  about 
Alarch  20  this  year,  the  earliest  for  many  seasons 
past,  and  as  a  healthy  call  is  now  being  made 
from  that  quarter  the  trade  felt  good  over  pros¬ 
pects. 

That  there  will  be  an  uplift  movement  in  the 
east  as  a  result  of  healthy  trade  toward  the  north¬ 
west  seems  a  reasonable  expectation.  At  present, 
however,  there  is  little  of  encouragement  here. 
Considerable  coal  has  reached  the  piers  recently 
that  was  not  promptly  gotten  rid  of,  and  the 
result  has  been  some  sales  at  low  figures.  A  fair 
amount  of  coal  is  being  handled  over  the  piers, 
however,  the  shipments  being  pretty  normally  dis¬ 
tributed  for  the  season  between  northern  and 
southern  ports,  while  the  export  trade  continues 
good,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Cuba.  Last 
month  the  export  figures  suffered  a  slight  drop 
from  those  of  January,  the  tonnage  being  66,106, 
while  in  January  there  was  sent  to  foreign  ports 
a  total  of  83,125  tons. 

Along  anthracite  lines  things  are  very  flat.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  that  need  immediate  coal  every¬ 
thing  is  awaiting  the  April  discount.  Meanwhile 
many  of  the  mines  have  been  over-producing,  and 
a  number  have  issued  notices  of  the  stopping  of 
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shipment  until  the  overstocking  is  obviated.  All 
sizes  are  now  easy. 


Baltimore  Trade  Briefs. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Fitzgerald,  president  of  the  Davis 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  is  this  week  visiting  the 
mining  properties  along  the  line  of  the  Western 
Maryland  Railroad,  of  which  he  is  also  president. 

Mr.  Jerre  H.  Wheelwright,  president  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Company,  and  Mr.  Van  Lear 
Black,  one  of  the  directors,  have  been  in  New 
York  this  week  on  business  for  that  concern. 

So  as  to  facilitate  movement  of  coal  trains  the 
Wptern  Maryland  Railroad  has  determined  to 
build  a  number  of  new  sidings  between  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Hagerstown,  where  there  has  been  some 
congestion. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  last  Monday  ratified  the  sale  of  the 
property  and  assets  of  the  concern  to  the  Elk- 
hprn  Fuel  Company,  which  was  organized  in  this 
city. 

The  coal  trade  is  interested  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  now  going  on  as  to  the  explosion  which 
destrpyed  the  dynamite  ship  Alum  Cine  in  Balti¬ 
more’s  harbor,  costing  thirty-five  lives.  The  in¬ 
quiry  is  to  decide  whether  the  explosion  was  due 
to  a  primary  explosion  of  coal  gas  from  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion,  or  due  to  the  mishandling 
of  a  box  of  dynamite. 

To  enlarge  its  facilities  for  handling  coal  in 
the  Quemahoning  district  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
is  preparing  to  spend  $1,500,000.  The  yard  capac¬ 
ity  at  Johnstown  will  be  doubled,  the  terminals 
at  Somerset  will  be  increased  to  accommodate 
500  cars,  long  passing  sidings  and  steel  bridges 
will  be  built  on  the  Somerset  and  Cambria  divis¬ 
ions,  and  a  new  low  grade  line  built  between 
Rockwood  and  Garrett,  Pa. 

A  story  is  circulating  in  the  trade  that  a  recent 
visit  here  of  Col.  J.  M.  Guffy,  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  to  do  with  the  purchase  by  the  Morgan  in¬ 
terests  of  about  100,000  acres  of  coal  lands  in 
Preston,  Taylor  and  Barbour  counties.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  closing  of  the  deal  is  said  to  rest  upon 
the  decision  as  to  building  of  the  Buchannon  & 
Northern  Railroad,  controlled  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie 
interests.  This  would  provide  an  outlet  for  the 
coal  to  tidewater.  Col.  Guffy  owns  much  land 
in  the  section. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Marcli  13. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — Weather  influences  have  served 
to  relegate  the  dohiestic  business  of  this 
market  to  secondary  importance.  Some  opera¬ 
tors  and  shippers,  however,  report  a  fairly 
large  movement  of  domestic  fuel  during  the 
last  week.  Lake  trade  is  commanding  more 
attention  and  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front 
as  a  feature  of  conditions  in  the  trade  here. 
Steam  coal  continued  an  important  factor  in 
the  market  although  the  volume  has  showed 
some  decline.  Business  has  generally  been  of 
sufficient  volume  to  hold  prices  firmly  around 
recent  levels  with  only  occasional  exceptions 
where  smaller  operators  or  shippers  have 
made  concessions  to  stimulate  their  move¬ 
ment. 

The  advent  of  spring  weather  during  the 
week  brought  a  generally  dull  tendency  to 
the  domestic  market  with  the  orders  from  re¬ 
tailers  requiring  small  tonnages.  The  retail 
trade  is  reported  as  having  slumped  to  a  po¬ 
sition  which  could  only  be  characterized  as 
one  of  replenishing  winter  supplies  lightly  to 
carry  through  cool  spells  and  damp  weather. 
Retailers  are  inclined  to  expect  softer  price 
conditions  but  this  view  finds  little  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  opinions  of  operators  and  ship¬ 
pers  who  say  that  domestic  prices  are  about 
to  the  level  which  will  maintain  throughout 
the  warm  months. 

Steam  trade  is  a  much  more  important 
factor  in  the  market  than  domestic  and  even 
with  the  trend  toward  a  lighter  movement 
just  now  the  tonnage  is  heavier.  Contracts 
which  are  expiring  during  this  period  are 
being  renewed  in  many  instances  at  slight  ad¬ 
vances  over  last  year.  These  contracts  are 
drawing  considerable  attention  from  the  com¬ 
panies  here  and  efforts  are  being  directed  to 
the  renewal  of  all  contracts.  Railroad  fuel 
contracts  are  generally  being  renewed  at  ad¬ 
vances  of  five  cents  on  the  ton. 

Lake  trade  is  rapidly  coming  forward  as  a 
dominant  element  in  this  market  and  opera¬ 
tors  are  already  loading  coal  for  this  move¬ 
ment.  Stocks  on  the  docks  have  been  sharply 
reduced  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  larger  ship¬ 
pers  to  the  northwest  that  this  trade  will  be 
of  record  dimensions  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son. 


Production  in  the  Hocking  Valley  during 
the  last  week  is  estimated  at  around  seventy 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Prices  are  being  well 
maintained  and  it  is  the  view  of  leading  opera¬ 
tors  that  the  present  figures  will  be  continued 
for  the  most  part  through  the  summer. 


Thick  Vein  Hocking — 

Columbus. 

Mines. 

3-inch  lump  . 

2.16  $ 

1.50 

Il4-inch  lump  . 

ii-inch  lump  . 

2.15 

1.50 

2.00 

1.35 

Mine-run  . 

1.80 

1.16 

Egg  . 

1.90 

1.25 

Domestic  nut  . 

1.90 

1.25 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

1.65 

1.00 

Coarse  slack  . 

1.55 

.90 

Washed  Coals — 

Cobble  . 

2.55 

1.90 

Stove  . 

2.40 

1.75 

Pomeroy — 

2  and  3*inch  lump . 

2.15 

1.60 

Mine-run  . 

1.80 

1.15 

Nut.  pea  and  slack . 

1.65 

1.00 

Kanawha  Gas^ 

1^-inch  lump  . 

1.90 

1.25 

Mine-run  . 

1.65 

1.00 

Kanawha  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . 

2.40 

1.45 

54-inch  lump  . 

2.20 

1.30 

Mine-run  . . 

2.06 

1.15 

Egg  . 

2.25 

1.35 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

1.90 

1.00 

N.  &  W.  White  Ash— 

3-inch  lump  . 

2.65 

1.75 

It4-inch  lump . 

2.60 

1.60 

Egg  . 

2.15 

1.25 

Washed  Coals — 

Egg  . 

2.65 

1.75 

Nut  . 

2.65 

1.75 

Youghiogheny — 

154'inch  lump . 

2.65 

1.75 

54-inch  lump  . 

2.50  1.35@1.65 

slack  . 

2.00 

1.00 

Columbus  Trade  Briefs. 

Secretary  B.  F.  Nigh, 

secretary  of 

the 

Michigan-Ohio-Indiana 

Coal  Association, 

has 

secured  the  arrest  and 

conviction  of  a  number 

of  coal  thieves  here  as  a 

result  of  his 

cam- 

paign  in  co-operation 

with  officials  of 

the 

Big  Four  Railroad. 

In  its  January  earnings  statement,  the 
Hocking  Valley  Railroad  shows  a  sharp  de¬ 
cline  in  freight  revenues,  accounted  for  by 
a  falling  off  in  the  movement  of  coal  from 
the  Hocking  Valley  districts.  The  gross 
revenues  of  the  road  showed  a  falling  off  of 


about  seven  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
gross  of  the  same  month  last  year. 

Many  coal  men  are  opposed  to  the  Gilson 
bill,  pending  in  the  Ohio  legislature,  giving 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  mine  owners 
to  condemn  an  entry  to  a  mine.  Opposi¬ 
tion  is  based  on  the  ground  that  the  bill  is 
so  loosely  drawn  as  to  permit  of  seizing  an¬ 
other  mine  entirely  on  the  claim  that  it  was 
necessary  for  an  entry. 

Passage  of  the  Green  anti-screen  bill  by  the 
Ohio  legislature  is  now  said  by  legislative 
authorities  to  be  assured.  Operators  say  that 
the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
.will  work  a  great  hardship  upon  the  mining 
industry  of  this  state.  It  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  the  result  will  be  an  increase  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  a  ton  in  the  cost 
of  mining.  The  bill  requires  the  weighing 
and  crediting  of  the  miners  for  the  output 
before  screening  instead  of  after  screening  as 
is  done  at  present. 

Word  has  been  received  by  B.  F.  Nigh., 
secretary  of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal 
Association,  from  Imperial  Modoc  Fred  Cole¬ 
man  of  the  Kokoals,  that  the  latter  organiza¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Cedar 
Point  during  the  convention  of  the  former. 
One  day,  Tuesday,  June  17,  will  be  given  over 
by  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  entirely  to  the  Kokoals.  A  feature  of 
the  meetings  is  to  be  an  inspection  of  the  coal 
docks  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroads  at  Sandusky. 


Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  quote  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  prices,  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 
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What  is  Coal  Land? 


It  is  so  often  the  unpleasant  duty 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  to  refuse  to  reclassify  as  noncoal 
land  areas  that  have  been  classified  as 
coal  land,  because  the  evidence  and 
affidavits  submitted  for  reclassification 
are  inadequate,  that  a  word  of  ex¬ 
planation  on  what  is  considered  “ade¬ 
quate”  may  make  clearer  the  position 
of  the  Survey  in  the  matter. 

It  is  a  widespread  popular  impres¬ 
sion  that  if  coal  is  found  outcropping 
on  a  tract,  the  land  is  coal  land,  and 
that  if  no  coal  is  to  be  found  out¬ 
cropping  the  land  is  noncoal  land. 
If  this  were  true  probably  more  than 
one-half  of  the  coal  produced  in  the 
country  fin  some  states  more  than 
ninety-five  per  cent)  would  be  com¬ 
ing  from  mines  not  on  coal  land. 

As  an  illustration,  196  mines  in  In¬ 
diana  in  1908  produced  11,997,304  tons 
of  coal.  Of  these  196  mines,  fifteen 
were  working  the  coal  from  the  out¬ 
crop  and  produced  400,733  tons,  or  a 
little  over  three  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  rest  was  mined  from  land,  the 
surface  of  which  showed  no  coal.  In 
Illinois  the  percentage  is  still  less, 
and  in  both  states  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  mines  working  on  the 
outcrop  is  small,  compared  with  the 
average  of  all  the  mines.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  coal  worked  from  the  out¬ 
crop  is  greater  in  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  and  the  southern  Appa¬ 
lachian  states  than  in  the  two  just 
cited,  but  not  much  if  any  greater  in 
the  Michigan  field,  the  western  inte¬ 
rior  field,  or  some  others  of  the  large 
fields  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that 
in  many  of  the  fields  when  first  ex¬ 
ploited  mines  were  mostly  driven  in 
on  the  outcrop,  but  for  two  reasons 
that  condition  has  greatly  changed. 
First,  the  coal  close  to  the  outcrop  has 
been  mined  out;  and  second,  after  a 
time  jt  has  been  found  to  be  cheaper 
to  mine  the  coal  from  shafts  sunk  to 
the  bed  from  a  point  some  distance 
back  from  the  outcrop  than  to  haul 
the  coal,  water  and  waste  up  the  slope 
of  the  bed  as  it  pitches  into  the 
ground. 

If,  therefore,  any  producing  coal 
field  is  examined  there  will  usually  be 
found  a  belt  of  outcrop  in  which  the 
coal-bearing  rocks  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  outside  of  that 
belt  an  area,  which  may  amount  to 
thousands  of  square  miles,  where  the 
coals  are  all  below  the  surface  and 
the  surface  rocks  may  even  be  of  en¬ 
tirely  different  age  and  perhaps  not 
coal  bearing  at  all.  In  Indiana  shafts 
have  been  sunk  to  coal  beds  at  a 
depth  of  250  feet  without  any  prelim¬ 
inary  drilling  where  the  coal  bed  did 
not  outcrop  nearer  than  fifteen  miles, 
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and  many  of  the  mines  of  Illinois  are 
twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  from  the 
nearest  outcrop  of  the  coal  they  are 
working. 

In  classifying  land  as  to  its  coal 
character  a  few  general  principles  are 
involved : 

1.  If  the  land  is  known  to  be  un¬ 
derlain  only  by  groups  of  rocks 
known  nowhere  to  contain  coal,  the 
land  is  assumed  not  to  be  underlain 
by  coal  and  to  be  noncoal  land. 

2.  If  land  is  known  to  be  underlain 
bv  one  or  more  groups  of  rocks 
known  to  contain  workable  beds  of 
coal,  and  a  study  of  the  dips  shows 
that  those  groups  are  not  too  deep 
for  the  coals  they  contain  to  be 
worked,  the  land  may  be  presumed 
to  be  coal  land. 

In  nearly  all  cases  where  public 
lands  have  been  withdrawn  pending 
examination  and  classification  it  is 
known  or  believed  that  the  land  is 
underlain  by  groups  of  rocks  known 
elsewhere  to  contain  workable  beds 
of  coal.  In  probably  a  majority  of 
cases  it  is  also  known,  or  later  exam¬ 
ination  demonstrates,  that  coal  does 
not  outcrop  on  most  of  the  land 
withdrawn  but  underlies  it,  perhaps 
at  a  considerable  depth. 

The  evidence  obtained  by  the  Sur¬ 
vey  consists  of  observed  outcrops  and 
measured  sections,  properly  located 
and  described  on  the  spot,  and  analy¬ 
ses  made  in  the  Government  labora¬ 
tories  from  coal  samples  collected  in 
a  definite  prescribed  way,  supplement¬ 
ed  when  necessary  by  such  second¬ 
hand  data  as  appear  to  be  accurate 
and  reliable  and  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  personal  observations  of  the  field 
men. 


A  double  strand  roller  chain  flight 
conveyor,  for  handling  soft  coal  has 
been  installed  by  the  City  Ice  Com¬ 
pany,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  GifTord- 
Wood  Company,  Chicago,  furnished 
the  equipment. 


'  Susquehanna  &  Western, 


The  New  York,  Susquehanna  & 
Western  Railroad  Company,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Wilkes-Barre  &  Eastern  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  issues  the  following 
statement  for  the  month  of  December 
and  for  six  months: 

1912  1911 

Gross  revenue . $322,890.34  $339,788.31 

Oper.  exps.  and  taxes.  227,002.14  227,019.56 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 


W.  \V .  Battle  &  Co.’s  Produce 
Exchange,  New  York,  reports  as  fol¬ 
lows  under  date  of  March  10 : 

The  freight  market  is  considerably 
firmer  than  a  week  ago  and  there  are 
not  enough  steamers  available  during 
the  next  thirty  days  to  cover  over  half 
the  export  coal  orders  now  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  for  which  tonnage  has  not  been 
secured.  The  only  steamers  asking  for 
coal  at  present  are  a  few  small  fruit 
boats  desiring  coal  in  the  direction  of 
Kingston.  One  of  these  boats,  the 
“Clothilde  Cuneo,”  was  chartered  to  load 
at  Norfolk  for  Kingston  at  $2.00.  There 
have  been  no  other  reported  fixtures. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows :  $1.75  to  $1.85  to 

Havana;  $2.25  to  $2.35  to  Cardenas  or 
Sagua;  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  Cienfuegos; 
$2.40  to  $2.60  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trini¬ 
dad;  $2.25  to  $2.50  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.75 
to  $2.00  to  St.  Thomas ;  $2.40  to  $2.60  to 
Barbados ;  $2.00  to  $2.20  to  Kingston 
(small  boats  $2.00  to  $2.20  to  Kingston)  ; 
$1.60  to  $1.75  and  p.  c.  to  Curacao;  $2.10 
to  $2.20  to  Santiago ;  $2.10  to  $2.20  to 
Guantanamo ;  $3125  to  $3.75  to  Dema- 
rara;  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  Bermuda;  about 
$2.40  to  $2.60  to  Vera  Cruz  or  Tampico; 


19s  6d  to  20s  to, Rio;  19s  to  19s  6d 
Buenos  Ayres;  about  20s  to  a  dir 
port  in  the  Mediterranean,  not  east 
the  west  coast  of  Italy,  Spain  exclud 


Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top. 


The  Huntingdon  &  Broad  T 
Mountain  Railroad  &  Coal  Compa 
issues  the  following  statement  of  i 
amount  of  coal  transported  over  I 
road  for  the  week  ending  March  i 
and  previously  during  the  year: 

Broad  Cumber- 
Top  land 
Coal  Coal  T 
Week  March  8th,  1913.  14,992  13,307  28, 

Corr.  week  in  1912....  21,380  14,458  35^ 

Total  for  year  1913. .  .209,458  98,105  307^ 

Corr.  period  in  1912. .  .181,821  115,245  29?! 


Total  for  week .  gg 

Decrease  for  week  .  7’ 

Total  amount  shipped  to  date .  307' 

Increase  to  date  .  10] 


W.  J.  McGuire,  Ltd.,  of  Toron 
Canada,  are  having  their  coal  pod 
equipped  with  a  Gifford-Wood  Co 
pany  elevator  conveyor. 


Would  you  like  to  know  hoi 
you  can  increase  your  soft  co£ 
business  75%  this  year? 

Would  you  like  to  know  th 
names  of  dealers  who  hav 
accomplished  this  feat  and  hoi 
they  accomplished  it? 

All  it  will  cost  you  is  the  pric 
of  a  postage  stamp  and  a  fei 
moments  of  your  time. 

Write  today.  | 

PURITY  COAL  CO 

Roanoke  CHICAGO 

F.  J.  BROWNING,  Manager  of  Sale 

N.  W.  Sales  Office: 

619-21  Security  Bank  Buildin 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  C.  PRATT,  N.  W.  Sales  Agent 
SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.,  Omaha,  Ne 
Agents*  for 

Kansas^  Missouri  and  Nebraska* 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S 

SCRANTON  COAL 

S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  A^ent 

Shipments  *‘A11  Rail,”  irom  yards  and  docks  at  Chicago  and  Toledo*- 


Soft  Goal  Departme^ ' 
West  Virginia  Splint 


ISLAND  CREEK 


Rescreened  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 


C.  L.  DERING, 
Manager  Chicago  Office, 
Old  Colony  Building 


When  yon  buy  **SCRANTON**  be  enre 
you  get  the  GENUINE  D.  L.  &  W. 
Scranton. 


DEXTER.  &  CARPENTER. 

10-12  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


••LLOYDELL** 

“PRINCESS” 


“GARRETT” 
ana  “CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


CP.  RnWMAN  miner  and  shipper 

■  Ui  DUfflfflHIl  ANTHRACITE-COKE-BITUMINOUS 


“RELIANCE" 

“BUCK  MOUNTAIN’ 

"Bia  Vein  LehiAh" 

‘‘Wilke*  Barre" 

And  other  dradee  Anthracite 


(SOLE  SHIPPER) 
Mine  Aden! 


LOPEZ’* 

'*Perfeotion**  Smithing 
**Beet**  Gaa 
*'White  Oak**  Steam 
And  other  dradee  Bitnminone 


Connellavillct  Eatrobe*  Gallitzin  and  Weat  Virginia  Coke 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO  119  WILLIAM  ST.,  PITTSTON,  PA. 

Anthrsolt*  Shipment!  made  by  Rail  or  Water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  St  R.  R.  Rm 
L.  V.  R.  R.,  Brie  R.  R.,  and  their  connection!. 


Operating  income  ..$  95,888.20  $112,768.75 
Included  in  the  expenses  is  one-twelfth  of 
the  entire  taxes  of  the  year;  also  one-twelfth 
of  the  annual  depreciation  of  equipment. 

6  mo.  to  Dec.  31 —  1912  1911 

Gross  revenue  ....$1,859,841.41  $2,002,948.92 

Op.  exps.  &  taxes..  1,421,497.30  1,337,621.70 


Oper.  income  ...$  438,344.11  $  665,327.22 


h 
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Overcoming  Difticulties  in  Digging  Panama  Canal. 


Ancon,  Panama,  March  10. —  (Staff  Special.) 
The  Panama  canal  will  be  finished  long  before 
the  olficial  date — January  1,  1915, — though  it  will 
not  be  concluded  as  early  as  Col.  Goethals  orig¬ 
inally  expected,  which  was  September,  1913.  The 
slides  which  have  again  broken  out  with  great 
violence  in  the  Culebra  cut  have  entailed  an 
enormous  amount  of  additional  work. 

These  slides  will  probably  continue  to  recur 
as  long  as  the  mountain  continues  to  exhibit 
pressure  upon  the  unsupported  side  of  the  basin. 

The  first  surprise  that  the  visitor  to  the 
Isthmus  gets  is  to  see  the  great  amount  of  work 
that  was  actually  done  by  the  French.  It  is 
everywhere  apparent.  The  French  excavated  all 
told  about  80,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  which 
is  all  the  Americans  excavated  in  Culebra  in  the 
years  from  1904  to  1912.  About  20  per  cent  of 
the  French  excavation  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  present  work. 

Measured  as  an  engineering  triumph,  the  great 
pyramid  of  Egypt  has  since  recorded  time  oc¬ 
cupied  a  commanding  position,  yet  the  excava¬ 
tion  for  the  Panama  canal  would  make  sixty- 
three  Egyptian  pyramids,  and  even  the  recent 
slides  at  Cucaracha,  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Gold  Hill  in  the  Culebra  cut.  would  make  more 
than  one  pyramid.  This  giant  slide  started  a 
half  mile  back  from  the  canal  and  pushed  its 
way  resistlessly  across  the  basin,  a  tropical 
glacier,  in  fact,  advancing  at  the  uniform  rate  of 
forty-four  feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  destroying 
tracks  and  actually  rising  on  the  west  bank  until 
the  only  track  left  for  the  trains  to  get  through 
was  on  the  ninety-five-foot  level. 

There  is  another  kind  of  slide  constantly  oc¬ 
curring.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  walk  along 
the  track  and  then  returning  an  hour  later  find 
the  track  lifted  at  least  one  foot.  One  notes  it 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  to  step  down  to  what  was 
formerly  the  bottom  level.  Colonel  Gaillard  re¬ 
ports  that  he  was  once  lifted  six  feet  in  five 
minutes  from  the  bottom  of  the  cut,  but  so  im¬ 
perceptible  was  the  movement  that  he  thought 
the  steam  shovels  were  sinking  and  not  he  rising. 
This  kind  of  slide,  the  most  notable  of  which  is 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Culebra,  is  caused  by  the 
absence  of  the  lateral  support  to  the  banks  which 
was  afforded  before  the  excavated  material  was 
removed  from  the  canal  basin.  The  great  pres¬ 
sure  exercised  by  the  banks,  estimated  at  400 
pounds  per  square  inch,  enough  to  burst  any 
boiler,  crushes  the  underlying  layers  of  soft  ma- 


A  Tendency  of  the  Land  to  Slide  Will 
Delay  Opening — Coal  Men  May  Have 
More  Time  to  Prepare  to  Install  Coaling 
Plants. 


terial,  causing  a  settling  of  the  banks  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  bulging  up  at  the  point  of  least  resist¬ 
ance,  which  is  obviously  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  resulting  in  its  elevation,  including  tracks, 
locomotives,  steam  shovels,  drills  and  other 
equipment,  to  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  or  more. 
Then  the  banks  themselves  begin  to  move  resist¬ 
lessly  into  the  cut,  filling  the  basin,  and  the  work 
of  excavation  begins  all  over  again. 

The  great  Culebra  cut  is  nearly  nine  miles  long 
and  there  are  over  twenty  slides  along  its  length. 
Over  200  miles  of  track  in  these  nine  miles  of 
cut  have  been  destroyed  by  slides  and  during  the 
past  two  years  trains  have  had  to  be  operated  on 
a  surface  which  changed  its  elevation  anywhere 
from  one  to  two  inches  to  several  feet  per  day, 
keeping  the  track  gang  busy  to  provide  for  the 
uninterrupted  operation  of  the  trains.  About  150 
train  loads  of  dirt  are  hauled  out  of  the  cut  each 
day,  which  means  that  300  trains  are  shooting  in 
and  out  every  eight  hours.  One  can  appreciate 
the  strenuousness  of  the  work  when  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  tracks  over  which  they  pass  may 
liave  been  laid,  or  more  properly  speaking,  re- 
laid,  only  a  few  minutes  before. 

The  recent  slide  at  Cucaracha,  which  occurred 
only  last  month  (February,  1913)  has  upset  all 
calculations  and  has  caused  Col.  Goethals  to  set 
back  the  date  for  letting  the  water  into  the  basin. 

The  Cucaracha  slide  has  caused  Col.  Goethals 
to  extend  the  time  of  turning  the  water  into  the 
cut  from  July  to  October,  although  to  the  casual 
observer  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  it  can  be 
turned  in  at  so  early  a  date.  Tt  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  canal  has  practically  been  com¬ 
pleted  from  Gatun  dam  to  Gamboa,  which  is 
situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  Culebra  eut,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twentv-five  miles,  and  that  portion  has 
already  been  filled  with  water,  forming  Gatun 
lake.  The  Chagres  river  enters  the  canal  at 
Gamboa,  the  canal  having  been  dyked  near  Bas 
Obispo,  just  south  of  Gamboa,  in  order  to  keep 
the  water  out  of  the  Culebra  cut.  It  was  on 
September  25,  1513,  that  the  great  Spanish  ad¬ 
venturer,  Balboa,  first  saw  the  Paeific  ocean  from 


the  summit  of  Balboa  hill,  from  which  vantage 
point  one  may  on  a  clear  day  see  both  oceans, 
and  it  was  doubtless  largely  sentiment  which 
prompted  the  desire  to  send  the  first  boat 
through  the  canal  on  tlie  400th  anniversary  of 
this  event;  but  the  Cucaracha  slide  has  made  this 
impossible. 

Possibly  there  may  be  a  less  number  of  slides 
when  the  dynamite  explosions  cease,  but  this  is  a 
mere  speculation.  Considering  the  liberal  use  of 
dynamite  at  all  hours  and  in  all  portions  of  the 
cut,  the  comparative  freedom  from  accidents  is 
rernarkable.  There  has,  in  fact,  been  but  one 
serious  accident.  The  workmen  handle  the  stuff 
with  the  utmost  unconcern,  balancing  boxes  of  it 
on  their  heads  and  stepping  from  rock  to  rock 
as  indifferently  as  though  they  were  carrying  so 
rnuch  soap.  It  seems  almost  providential  that  no 
visitors  have  been  hurt  on  the  locks  or  in  the 
cut.  They  may  go  anywhere  they  please  and  the 
only  warning  they  get  of  an  impending  explosion 
is  the  usual  steam  whistle,  which  to  an  abstracted 
onlooker  may  mean  nothing  at  all.  Their  safety 
lies  in  the  workmen  themselves,  whose  actions 
make  eloquent  their  otherwise  unintelligible  jar¬ 
gon.  On  the  locks  there  are  numerous  holes 
for  the  absent-minded  to  fall  into,  but  no  one 
has  tumbled  into  them  as  yet. 

The  handling  of  the  excavated  material  has 
reached  a  high  point  of  efficiency.  Four  steam 
sliovels  will  load  a  train  of  twenty  cars  in  twenty 
minutes,  800  tons,  and  the  unloading  plow  will 
unload  the  whole  train  in  five  minutes  or  less. 
This  device  is  simplicity  itself.  The  dirt  cars  are 
of  the  usual  gondola  type,  built  up,  however,  on 
one  side  only,  and  the  plow,  which  has  a  spread 
the  width  of  the  car,  is  attached  to  the  rear  of 
the  dirt  train,  being  carried  on  one  of  the  gon¬ 
dola  cars.  A  wire  cable  connects  it  to  a  steam 
drum  or  winch  carried  on  a  car  directly  in  the 
rear  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  whole  train  is 
unloaded  by  merely  winding  the  cable  on  the 
drum,  which  drags  the  plow  across  the  whole 
train.  The  dirt  trains  usually  carry  two  loco¬ 
motives,  one  to  supply  the  winch  with  steam  and 
the  other  to  pull  the  train. 

At  Balboa  may  be  seen  the  dirt  spreader  and 
track  lifter — both  very  businesslike  affairs.  The 
dirt  spreader  is  merely  a  steel  wing  attached  to 
the  side  of  a  car  which  scrapes  along  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  dirt  after  it  is  unloaded,  spreading  it 
evenly,  folding  itself  into  the  car  when  its  job 
is  finished.  The  track  lifter  is  a  locomotive 


Another  View  of  Culebra  Cut. 


Drills  Working  at  Culebra. 


Culebra  Cut  at  Gold  Hill. 
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Gatun  Lake  from  the  Spillway. 


Dirt  Trains  in  Culebra  Cut. 


Canal  Basin  Partly  Filled. 


crane  fitted  with  tongs  whicli  pick  up  whole  sec¬ 
tions  of  track,  rails  and  ties  complete,  and  lays 
it  cither  to  the  right  or  left  of  its  former  lo¬ 
cation.  The  track  is  scarcely  shifted  before  the 
dirt  trains  begin  running  on  it  to  be  unloaded 
by  the  plow  and  spread  by  the  spreader — and 
thus  the  foundation  of  a  city  is  being  laid  upon 
what  was  formerly  a  pestilential,  yellow  fever 
breeding  swamp.  Balboa  is  destined  to  be  the 
Pacific  port  of  entry  to  the  zone. 

The  plan  of  the  canal  is  easily  understood.  On 
the  .-Xtlantic  side  vessels  enter  a  sea  level  channel 
extending  seven  miles  to  Gatun,  where  they  are 
lifted  eighty-five  "ieet  through  a  flight  of  three 
locks  into  Gatun  lake.  The  locks  have  a  lift  of 
twenty-eight  and  a  half  feet  each.  Vessels  then 
proceed  at  this  summit  level  across  Gatun  lake, 
through  Culebra  cut,  which  is  really  an  arm  of 
Gatun  lake,  to  the  lock  at  Pedro  hliguel,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  thirty-two  miles,  where  they  are  low¬ 
ered  thirty  feet  into  Miraflores  lake,  a  small 
artificial  body  of  water  of  about  two  square 
miles  formed  by  impounding  the  waters  of  the 
Cocoli,  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pedro  Miguel 
rivers.  Passing  through  Miraflores  lake,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  vessels  arrive  at 
Miraflores  locks,  where  they  are  lowered  fifty- 
five  feet  to  sea  level  by  two  locks  in  flight,  and 
then  proceed  through  a  sea  level  channel  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  The  ves¬ 
sels,  therefore,  pass  through  six  locks  in  their 
journey  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  take  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  to 
navigate  the  canal,  three  of  which  wdl  be  spent 
in  passing  through  the  locks.  It  should  be  stated 
that  all  of  the  locks  are  in  duplicate,  forming 
east  and  west-bound  courses. 

After  entering  Gatun  lake  vessels  may  pro¬ 
ceed  at  practically  full  speed  from  Gatun  to  the 
entrance  of  Culebra  cut*  The  first  sixteen  miles 
of  the  channel  through  the  lake  will  be  1,000  feet 
wide,  marked  by  buoys ;  then  for  four  miles  the 
channel  is  to  be  800  feet  wide,  narrowing  to  700 
feet  for  two  miles,  and  then  for  one  mile  before 
entering  the  cut  it  will  be  .500  feet  in  width. 
Through  the  Culebra  cut  the  channel  will  be  000 
feet  in  width  at  the  bottom  and  vessels  will 
naturally  navigate  this  portion  with  caution.  The 
channel  through  iMiraflores  lake  and  in  the  sea 
level  entrances  is  500  feet  in  width. 

Gatun  lake  is  an  artificial  lake  formed  by  im¬ 
pounding  the  waters  of  the  Chagres  river  and  its 


tributaries  by  a  dam  at  Gatun.  twenty-three 
miles  from  where  the  river  enters  the  canal  basin. 
It  will  cover  an  area  of  approximately  104 
square  miles  and  the  depth  of  the  channel  through 
its  length  will  vary  from  forty-five  to  eighty-five 
feet.  This  dam  at  Gatun  is  a  wonderful  affair. 
Few  visitors  appreciate  its  gigantic  and  monu¬ 
mental  character,  because  overgrown  with  grass 
and  shrubs  as  it  now  is,  it  looks  like  a  natural  for¬ 
mation,  yet  it  is  an  artificial  mound,  7,n:>0  feet 
long,  connecting  two  mountain  ranges.  Directly 
in  the  center  of  the  dam  is  a  little  natural  hill  of 
rock,  and  this  point  was  selected  for  the  location 
of  the  spillway.  The  dam  is  :i,100  feet,  or  about 
a  half  mile  thick  at  the  base,  400  feet  thick  at 
the  water  surface  and  100  feet  wide  at  the  crest, 
which  is  105  feet  above  sea  level  and  twenty  feet 
above  the  summit  level  of  the  canal.  It  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  only  point  in  the  Chagres  valley 
where  the  natural  range  of  mountains  does  not 
entirely  surround  the  basin  of  the  river.  The 
dam,  of  course,  obstructs  the  Chagres  in  its 
progress  to  the  .Atlantic,  seven  miles  away,  and 
to  provide  for  its  discharge  during  construction 
of  the  work  a  diversion  channel  was  made  to 
the  west  of  the  spillway  location.  The  dam  con¬ 
sists  of  a  core  of  hydraidically-dcposited,  im¬ 
pervious  silt  between  tw'o  rock  fills.  These  fills, 
constructed  of  broken  rock  brougbt  from  Cu¬ 
lebra  cut,  are  1,200  feet  apart  and  c.xtend  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  dam,  forming  its  “toes" 
or  low'er  edges.  The  space  between  the  walls 
was  filled  with  silt  dumped  from  the  bed  of  the 
Chagres  river,  both  above  and  below  the  dam, 
by  suction  dredges,  the  water  being  drained  off 
as  the  solid  matter  settled.  This  hydraulic  core 
was  carried  somewhat  above  the  summit  level 
of  the  canal  and  was  capped  by  a  dry  fill  of 
about  fifteen  feet  in  depth.  This  weight  of  dry 
material  with  loaded  trains  constantly  running 
over  it  has  served  to  make  the  core  compact  and 
to  offer  great  power  of  resistance  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  water.  Over  22,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
rock  and  earth  were  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  the  total 
e.xcavation  for  the  entire  canal — in  other  words, 
a  mountain  was  removed  at  Culebra  and  a 
mountain  was  built  at  Gatun. 

Work  is  at  present  under  wav  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  coaling  plant  at  Balboa.  It  is  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  trestle  of  about  120  feet,  so  constructed 
that  barges  can  be  loaded  from  side  dump  cars. 


Preparations  are  now  under  way  tor  tbe  con¬ 
struction  of  coaling  plants  at  Balboa  on  the 
Pacific  side  and  Cristobal  on  the  .Atlantic  side. 
The  coaling  plant  at  Cristobal  will  be  directly  at 
the  west  end  of  the  .Atlantic  entrance  to  the 
canal  and  will  be  equipped  with  the  latest  mod¬ 
ern  appliances,  including  a  submerged  trough  in 
which  about  100,000  tons  of  coal  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  stored  under  water.  If  the  coal  dock  is 
to  resemble  in  any  way  the  commercial  docks 
already  built  at  Colon  by  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  they  will  be  very  massive  affairs. 
These  docks  are  wonderful  structures  built  upon 
concrete  piers  six  feet  in  diameter  and  apparent¬ 
ly  intended  to  endure  forever. 

Excavation  work  is  now  under  way  for  a  dry 
dock  to  be  1,000  feet  long  and  110  feet  wide  at 
Balboa,  and  a  breakwater  is  being  built  from 
East  Balboa  to  Naos  island,  connecting  it  with 
the  mainland,  designed  principally  to  cut  off  a 
cross  current  which  comes  in  from  the  Pacific 
ar  right  angles  to  the  canal  and  which  carries 
a  large  amount  of  silt  and  sand.  Docks  of 
ample  area  to  accommodate  the  largest  vessels 
will  also  be  constructed  at  Balboa. 

While  the  locks  are  in  a  state  of  comparative 
completion  the  commission  has  still  considerable 
work  to  do  at  Gatun.  The  guide  and  flare  walls 
on  the  -Atlantic  level  are  still  to  be  built  and 
present  something  of  a  job.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  go  to  a  depth  of  seventy  feet  below 
sea  level  to  find  rock  bottom  for  the  flare  walls 
and  the  depth  is  even  greater  for  the  guide  wall, 
which  will  probably  now  have  to  be  built  upon 
piling  going  to  bed  rock.  The  material  is  too 
soft  to  sustain  steam  shovels  and  the  excavation 
is  being  done  by  suction  dredges.  These  dredges 
cut  their  way  into  the  space  where  the  walls  are 
to  be  built  and  their  passage  into  the  cut  was 
then  closed  to  the  sea  by  an  earthen  dam.  The 
dredges  are  now  working  away  within  the  en¬ 
closed  area,  lowering  themselves  as  they  work; 
but  they  have  to  excavate  far  more  than  the 
amount  within  the  enclosure  as  slides  have  begun 
to  occur.  As  soon  as  they  have  finished  their 
work  the  pit  will  be  filled  with  water  and  the 
dredges  floated  out.  The  dam  across  the  en¬ 
trance  will  then  be  restored  and  the  pit  unwa¬ 
tered  for  the  construction  of  the  walls.  This 
is  practically  the  only  important  concrete  work 
remaining  to  be  done. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 


AI.  H.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  has 
submitted  to  tbe  stockholders  his  annual  report. 
-A  few  pointed  paragraphs  taken  from  this  re¬ 
port  will  show  the  position  of  this  company;  all 
things  considered,  it  is  in  a  favorable  position 
and  the  report  shows  that  it  was  well  managed. 
In  some  respects  his  report  shows  also  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry.  As  this 
concern  is  far  better  managed  than  the  average 
of  the  companies,  it  must  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  that  the  unfavorable  features  are  here 
shown  at  their  best  rather  than  at  their  worst. 
Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  statement 
showing  the  efficiency  and  to  the  statement  show¬ 
ing  what  caused  the  changes  in  the  earning  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  report  in  part  says ; 

“The  total  tonnage  produced  and  handled  for 
the  year  1912,  including  coke  purchased  and  ex¬ 
clusive  of  coal  purchased  by  the  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies,  was  18,363,417  net  tons,  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  of  about  fourteen  per  cent. 

“The  gross  earnings  from  all  sources  were 


$4,427,062.81,  an  increase  over  1911  of  $.382,558.43. 
or  9.46  per  cent,  and  the  net  earnings  after  all 
proper  charges,  including  full  depreciation,  were 
$2,025,482.77,  an  increase  of  $633,545.33,  or  45.52 
per  cent,  the  net  earnings  being  equal  to  about 
"ilA  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  outstanding. 

“Demand  caused  by  favoral)le  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  uncertainty  attending  the  biennial 
miners’  wage  scale  settlement  materially  im¬ 
proved  tonnage  and  earnings  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  year,  but  idleness  for  three  weeks  in 
April  pending  scale  adjustment  was  an  offset. 
When  the  mines  resumed,  there  was  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  improvement  in  general  business  which 
later  occurred  and  contracting  was  done  under 
sharp  competition  from  all  districts  at  prices 
under  which  the  bulk  of  the  production  for  the 
year  was  moved,  which  with  floods,  and  shortage 
in  labor  and  car  supply  that  restrained  produc¬ 
tion,  limited  the  advantage  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  received  under  the  better  trade  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  last  half  of  the  year. 


“The  increase  in  net  earnings  is  partly  due  to 
a  small  increase  in  the  average  selling  price  of 
the  product  f.  o.  b.  mines  and  from  better  dock 
and  agency  returns.  Labor  mine  costs  were  in¬ 
creased  under  the  wage  scale  adjustment  of 
-April  1st. 

“Tbe  undivided  earnings  account  now  stands 
at  $9,153,433.70  credit  as  of  December  31,  1912. 
and  is  underwritten  by  the  values  carried  on  the 
books. 

“The  working  capital  of  the  company,  as  of 
December  31,  1912,  was  $4,573,678.78,  a  net  in¬ 
crease  of  $267,274.88  for  the  year. 

“There  are  no  outstanding  obligations  for  bor¬ 
rowed  money,  either  by  this  company  or  any  of 
its  subsidiaries,  and  the  floating  indebtedness  is 
chiefly  for  accounts  payable  not  yet  due,  and  for 
paper  issued  by  subsidiary  companies  for  sold 
undelivered  dock  stock  coal.  All  funded  debt 
obligations  chargeable  to  the  year,  both  principal 
and  interest,  have  been  met  promptly. 

“To  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  month 
of  .April,  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  miners  on 
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a  scale  settlement,  further  time  losses  occurred 
through  local  troubles  at  the  mines,  due  to  the 
misinterpretation  of  that  agreement— also  to 
floods  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

“The  production,  while  in  excess  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  was  held  down  below  capacity  by  the 
time"  losses,  shortage  of  men  and  in  car  supply 
during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

“Disposition  of  seventy-seven  mining  plants 
owned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was : 

Ill  commission  eitlier  the  whole  or  part  of  the 


.\vailable  hut  idle  for  tlie  year .  6  mines 

Operated  under  leases  .  t  mines 

Kxhausted  and  dismantled  .  5  mines 

Assigned  to  other  mines .  8  mines 

Total  . mines 


“The  mines  that  have  gone  out  during  this  and 
preceding  years  over  new  ones  opened  and  other 
mines  that  will  go  out  within  the  next  five  years 
make  necessary  new  developments  to  replace 
them.  The  possible  tonnage  capacity  of  the 
mines  in  commission  for  the  year  as  against  the 
actual  output  shows  an  efificiency  percentage  of 
but  65.36  per  cent;  and  the  deficiency  percentage 
shown  divides  between  respective  causes  as  fol¬ 


lows  : 

Shortage  of  men  . 

shortage  of  cars  . 

Shortage  by  accidents  .  1.58% 

Shortage  of  trade  .  8.41% 

Suspension  and  other  causes .  9.07% 


“To  secure  funds  to  repay  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company  of  Wisconsin  for  its  advances  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Dock  No.  7  construction,  to  enlarge 
Dock  No.  5  at  Superior,  Wis.,  and  to  construct 
a  dock  at  Lime  Island,  Mich.,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  transfer  the  dock  properties  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pittsburgh  Coal-Dock  & 
Wharf  Company,  and  to  retire  the  outstanding 
bonds  upon  them,  as  follows : 


Northwestern  Coal  Railway  Company' . $  794,000.00 

Jhio  Coal  Company  .  200,000.0(1 

Pittsburgh  Coal-Dock  &  Wharf  Company....  858,000.00 

Total  . $1,852,000.00 

“To  do  these  things  an  issue  of  bonds  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal-Dock  &  Wharf  Company  of 


.Minnesota,  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  duly  authorized  in  the  sum  of  $3,500,- 
OOO.OO,  dated  April  1st,  1912,  bearing  5.4  per  cent 
interest,  with  sinking  fund  provision  for  their 
retirement  at  or  before  maturity,  April  1st,  1938. 

“Any  further  dock  construction  that  may  here¬ 
after  be  done,  so  far  as  the  same  can  now  be 
anticipated,  will  not  require  further  financing 
to  accomplish. 

“The  Midland  Coal  Company  lease  of  January 
1st,  1903,  upon  4,736  acres  of  coal  rights  and  of 
three  mining  plants  taken  over  at  that  time,  was 
terminated  by  purchase  through  the  issue  of 
coupon  sinking  fund  bonds  of  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company  of  Pennsylvania,  known  as  the  Mid¬ 
land  Purchase  Bonds,  dated  May  15,  1912,  in  the 
sum  of  $1,200,000.00  to  run  for  twenty  years  at 
five  per  cent,  free  of  deductible  tax — one  million 
and  six  thousand  of  which  have  been  issued  on 
the  conveyance  of  the  property  and  the  balance 
retained  for  the  retirement  of  a  prior-lien  mort¬ 
gage  of  the  Midland  Coal  Company. 

“While  practically  all  of  the  preferred  and 
about  ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  common  shares 
are  held,  that  company — the  Monongahela  River 
Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Company — has  been 
independently  conducted,  although,  for  economic 
reasons,  a  portion  of  the  operating  staff  of  both 
companies  is  joint;  and  it  had  relatively  an  equal 
year  in  net  gain  with  this  company.  Of  the 
issue  of  debenture  bonds  exchanged  for  the  pre¬ 
ferred  shares  of  The  Monongahela  River  Con¬ 
solidated  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  $57,500.00  par 
value  have  been  acquired,  and  canceled  during 
the  year,  and  the  policy  of  the  directors  is  to 
retire  annually  hereafter  such  a  percentage  of 
these  bonds  as  wdll  cancel  the  entire  amount  now 
I'lntstanding  prior  to  maturity. 

“To  insure  maintenance  of  the  present  tonnage 
lof  the  company,  and  to  provide  for  its  increase 
if  especially  sure  to  come  when  the  Pittsburgh 
idistrict  shall  have  been  restored  to  its  normal 
trade  iiosition),  it  has  become  a  present  neces- 
'Sity,  in  the  judgment  of  the  directors,  to  extend 
'the  Montour  Railroad  from  its  terminus  at  North 
Star,  Pa.,  to  the  Mifflin  yards  of  the  Bessemer 
&  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  by  a  main  line 
^addition  of  about  thirty-four  miles,  which  has 
been  duly  authorized  by  appropriate  action,  and 
a  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the 
Montour  Railroad  Company  and  the  Bessemer 
&  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  dated  July  11, 
1912,  for  a  traffic  exchange  between  the  two  rail¬ 
road  companies,  and  a  division  of  the  rates 
upon  it. 

“The  extended  railroad  will  furnish  an  outlet 


for  tonnage  required  to  replace  that  coming  from 
present  operations  located  on  the  several  lines 
of  railroad  now  serving  them  as  exhaustion  is 
reached,  and  also  for  additional  tonnage  demand, 
which  the  old  operations  are  not  now  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  excess  of  present  requirements  upon 
them. 

“The  cost  of  mine  development  will  be  less 
by  having  each  new  operation  serve  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  district,  instead  of  more  and  smaller 
ones  located  on  such  other  railroads  as  could 
and  would  build  branches  into  the  large  field  to 
be  opened.  The  larger  and  consequently  fewer 
mine  units  to  operate,  the  advantage  of  car  sup¬ 
ply  and  the  ability  to  ship  the  production  to  any 
points  on  any  of  the  railroads  connected  with, 
aside  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  exten¬ 
sion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  tonnage 
of  the  company,  are  the  economic  factors  re¬ 
quiring  and  approving  this  expenditure. 

“It  is  expected  that  the  road  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  July  1,  1914.  To  finance  its  cost  $2,750,- 
000.00  first  mortgage  five  per  cent  coupon  bonds 
have  been  issued  to  run  for  fifty  years,  free  of 
deductible  tax,  and  having  an  annual  sinking 
fund  provision  sufficient  to  retire  all  before  ma¬ 
turity  on  February  1st,  1962.  Contracts  have 
been  let  for  the  work,  which  will  be  steadily  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  until  completed.  Current  progress 
will  also  be  made  in  the  opening  up  of  mines 
along  the  line  of  the  projected  road,  so  that  their 
output  will  be  available,  when  the  road  is  readv 
for  the  broad  distribution  of  it,  since  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  district  can  be  connected  with. 

“The  pension  fund,  which  now  stands  in  credit 
at  $108,025.53,  became  operative  .kpril  1st,  1912. 
It  has  not  yet  been  taken  advantage  of  by  those 
entitled  to  do  so,  but  there  are  several  applica¬ 
tions  pending. 

“The  outlook  for  the  present  year  is  for  a 
material  increase  in  net  earnings  (against  the 
adverse  factors  of  an  unusually  light  winter  use 
and  a  reduced  general  demand)  for  the  main 
reason  that  since  1907,  due  to  special  conditions, 
all  costs  have  steadily  advanced  and  the  margin 
of  gain  has  as  steadily  declined  until  the  average 
low  selling  price  of  1912,  which  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  cost  risk  and  value  of  the  product,  must 
now  be  advanced  more  nearly  to  do  so.” 

EARNINGS 

Earnings  from  mining  and  marketing  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  main  and  subsidiary  companies 
during  year  1912,  after  deduction  of  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  operation,  taxes,  interest  on 
bonds  of  subsidiary  companies,  and  current 

year’s  losses  . $4,427,0(12.81 

Less — 

Reserve'  for  depletion  of  coal 

lands — sinking  fund  . $714,305.80 

Reserve  for  depreciation  of 

plants  and  equipments .  811,250.(14 

Bond  Interest — 

First  mortgage  bonds. $576,981.93 
Debenture  bonds  ....  299,041.67 

- -  — $876,023.00 

- $2,401,580.04 


Net  earnings  for  year  1912 . $2,025,482.7'/ 

Less  dividends  paid  on  preferred  stock — 5 

percent  .  1,353,590.00 


Surplus  earnings  for  year  1912 . $  671,892.77 

Undivided  earnings  at  December  31,  1911...  8,481,540.9'? 


LTndivided  earnings  at  December  31,  1912.  .  .  .$9,153,433.70 

PITTSBURGH  COAL  COMPANY  AND  SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES  CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE 
SHEET. 

ASSETS. 


Property  owned  by  the  main 
and  subsidiary  companies, 
consisting  of  coal  and  sur¬ 
face  lands  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Hocking  Valley  Dis¬ 
tricts,  mine  plants  and 
equipments,  railways  owned 
and  operated,  railway  cars, 
docks  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
etc.,  etc. — 

Coal  lands  and  real  estate, 
less  allowance  for  deple¬ 
tion  of  coal  lands . $ 

Plants  and  equi]>ments — less 

dei>reciation  . 

.Advance  royalties  . 


Ch’ges  during 
the  year. 

Dec.  31.  1912.  Increase. 


50,800,905.51  $1 ,107, 775. 01 

12,595,913.20  *921,900.0 1 

7.388.32  *658,342.03 


Inventories : 

Coal  on  docks  and  in  tran¬ 


sit  .  2,566,070.59 

Supplies  at  mines .  600,736.61 

Supplies  at  shops .  319,379.29 


*870,600.51 

*75,913.71 

57,822.08 


Totals 

. $  3,492,186.49 

*$  888,752.14 

.Accounts  and 

bills 

receiv- 

able  . 

.  r>,20r)  38")  04 

1,119,142.(3 

558,959.26 

Cash  . 

.  2,023,860.49 

Totals 

. $  8,296,255.43 

$1,678,161.63 

Grand 

total 

. $163,992,712.53 

$3,495,763.24 

LIABILITIES. 

To  Stockholders. 

Cli'ges  (luring 

the  year. 

Dec.  31,  1912. 

Increase. 

*  I'rcfeired  7%  cumulative 

stock  . 

. $  32,()()0,()()0.00 

Common  stock  .  32,000.000.00 

Stock  purchase  surplus — dif¬ 
ference  between  cost  and 
par  of  treasury  stock  held 

and  sold  .  1,021,991,78 

Insurance  funds  .  175,000.00 

Coal  sales  contingent  fund..  25,000.00 

Undivided  earnings; 

Dividend  o  f 
1 14  %  pay- 

.ahle  J  a  n. 


25,  1913...$  338,897.50 
.Balance  ....  8,815,036.20 

- - $  9,153.133.70  $  071,892.77 


Totals  . $  74,375,425.48  $  071,892.77 


*7%  dividends  on  preferred  stock  have  accumulated 
from  March  1st,  1905,  less  5%  ]>aid  during  each  of  the 
years  1910,  1911  and  1912,  and  114%  payable  January 
2.5,  1913. 

To  Other  than  Stockholders. 


Dec.  31,  1912. 


First  mortgage  bonds . $  9.20.^000.00 

Debenture  bonds  .  5,931,000.00 

Shaw  Coal  Company  tract 

purchase  bonds .  1,335,000.00 

Midland  Coal  Company  tract 

purchase  bonds .  1,066,000.00 

Alidland  Coal  Company 

bonds  . ■  137,000.00 

Bonds  of  subsidiary  compa¬ 
nies  .  4,111,000.00 

Mortgages  payable  .  315,498.38 

Car  trust  notes .  260,000.00 

Pension  fund  .  108,025.53 

Bills  payable  .  2.675,255.34 

•Accounts  payable  .  4,533,507.80 


Ch’ges  during 
the  year. 
Increase. 

*$  879,000.0(1 
4,880.00 

*60,000.00 

1,006,000.00 


2,044,000.00 

137,159.60 

*104,000.00 

15,696.20 

*1,790,158.90 

2,312,233.51 


Totals 


$  29,617,287.05  $2,823,810.47 


Grand  total 


$103',992, 712.53  $3,49  5,703.24 


*  Decrease. 


Why  They  Bought  Coal. 


The  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Egypt,  publishes  the  following  for  the  benefit 
of  its  members  in  the  coal  trade,  which  may 
also  be  of  interest  to  the  American  coal  in¬ 
dustry: 

“Some  astonishment  has,  it  is  stated,  been 
caused  in  South  Wales,  by  the  report  that  the 
Egyptian  Government  had  purchased  100,000 
tons  of  coal  in  the  United  States.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  question  was  one  of  great 
interest  to  many  of  our  members,  we  wrote 
asking  for  further  information  to  tne  general 
manager  of  the  Egyptian  State  Railways  Ad¬ 
ministration,  who  was  kind  enough  to  reply 
to  our  request  as  follows: 

“  ‘In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant, 
I  beg  to  inform  you  that  it  is  true  we  have 
purchased  100,000'  tons  of  coal  in  America. 

“  ‘The  .American  coal  supplied  previously  was 
of  good  quality.  Delivery  was  considered 
more  certain,  and  the  price  of  Welsh  coal  was 
so  high  that  it  was  not  worth  while  running 
risk  for  the  sake  of  buying  it.’ 

“In  1911,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  State  Railw’ays  Administration  similarly 
purchased  coal  in  America  in  order  to  avoid 
risk  of  shortage  in  the  event  of  the  strike 
then  impending  in  England.  The  present  or¬ 
der  is  also  apparently  largely  due  to  the  com¬ 
parative  immunity  from  labor  troubles  enjoyed 
liy  the  American  mines,  and  provides  yet  an¬ 
other  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  social 
unrest  in  England  has  influenced  trade  from 
home  markets.” 


Totals  . $  69,464,237.09  *$  115.467.66 

Treasury  stock  —  $49,282 

shares,  preferred  .  1,928,200.00  . 


Investments  in  bonds  and 

stocks  . $  16,525,240.45 

Deposited  with  bond  trustees: 

Bond  sinking  and  re-in¬ 
vestment  funds  .  53,820.42 

Balance  of  proceeds  of  sale 
of  Pittsburgh  Coal-Dock 
and  Wharf  Company 
new  bonds  reserved  for: 


Payment  of  old  bonds.  .  535,915.80 

Construction  .  616,613.37 


$1,647,613.  !3 


21,678.81 


535,915.80 

616,613.37 


Totals  . $ 

Pension  fund  investment... 


1.206,349,59  $1,174,207.98 

86,243-48  . 


Several  large  duplex  pumps  have  been  re¬ 
cently  ordered  for  the  Big  Mountain  colliery 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Company.  The  pumps  will  be  installed  at  the 
number  two  slope  and  will  be  placed  in  opera¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  company  to  pump  out  all  the  water  frcim 
the  lower  level  of  the  slope  and  get  it  into 
condition  for  mining  as  soon  as  possible.  Be¬ 
cause  of  a  strike  in  1901,  the  colliery  was 
abandoned  and  number  two  slope  was  allowed 
to  fill  with  water.  The  coal  from  the  Big 
Mountain  slopes  is  sent  to  Henry  Clay  breaker 
where  it  is  prepared  for  the  market. 
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Pennsylvania  Mining  School  Needs  a  New  Home. 


The  great  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  an  out¬ 
put  in  minerals  the  value  of  which  is  four  times 
as  great  as  the  value  of  the  mineral  product 
of  any  other  state.  It  has,  also,  a  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  wealth  of  natural  resources.  The 
disappearance  will  be  alarmingly  fast  even  if 
there  is  no  waste.  To  avoid  waste,  there  is 
needed  trained  men  to  supervise  the  production 
and  use  of  those  resources.  Producing  compa¬ 
nies  are  willing  and  anxious  to  employ  these 
trained  men  but  cannot  always  find  those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  local  conditions.  This  calls  tor 
men  trained  in  Pennsylvania  to  handle  Penn¬ 
sylvania  conditions.  There  is  no  state  in  the 
union  which  has  a  greater  need  for  skilled  men; 
in  fact  it  needs  them  four  times  as  much 
as  does  any  other  state  in  the  union. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  state  college  of  mines 
which  is  supposed  to  meet  this  need.  How¬ 
ever,  from  a  building  standpoint  it  is  a  feeble 
and  delapidated  institution.  This  school  is 
housed  in  structures  which  look  like  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  a  railroad  at  some  way  station.  The 
front  yard  of  this  college  is  the  railroad  track 
and  the  backyard  is  nothing  at  all. 

Other  states  house  their  schools  of  mines 
on  broad  campuses  with  beautiful — and  effec¬ 
tively  designed — buildings;  Pennsylvania  hous¬ 
es  its  school  of  mines  in  a  row  of  structures 
which  look  like  Chicago’s  tenement  section 
transferred  to  the  wilderness. 

The  men  who  are  trying  to  build  up  a  good 
college  for  a  good  purpose  in  a  row  of  bad 
and  inadequate  buildings  are  appealing  to  the 
state  legislature  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the 
state  needs  this  school  as  it  needs  nothing 
else;  they  are  asking  the  legislature  to  equip 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  really  effective. 


Administration  Building,  Colorado. 
Mineral  Production,  1911,  $51,558,239. 


The  desired  appropriation  is  not  large ;  the 
need  for  the  school  is  tremendous. 

We  are  presenting  herewith  a  statement  of 
what  the  school  is  and  what  the  needs  are. 
.'Mso,  by  way  of  contrast,  we  are  presenting  the 
pictures  of  mining  school  buildings  in  states 
where  the  value  of  mineral  products  is  less 
and  where  the  need  for  such  a  school  is  far 
less.  The  vast  superiority  of  the  school  build¬ 
ings  in  other  states  presents  a  situation  which 
should  shame  Pennsylvania  legislators  into  ap¬ 
propriating  the  needed  funds.  ’ 

The  School  of  Mines  of  Pennsylvania  orig¬ 
inated  as  a  department  of  mining  under  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  in  1895,  when  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  mining  was  separated  from  that  of  the 
School  of  Engineering. 

It  is  one  of  the  five  schools  of  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  which  consists  of  the 


New  Mexico’s  School. 
Mineral  Production,  1910,  $7,704,372. 


A  Great  Mining  School  Cannot  Be  Con¬ 
ducted  in  a  Freight  Shed — Pennsylvania 
Needs  Men  Who  Are  Trained  in  Such  an 
Institution. 


Schools  of  Engineering,  Agriculture,  Natural 
Science,  Liberal  Arts,  Mines  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Home  Economics.  This  college  is  the 
state  institution  of  Pennsylvania,  being 
founded  in  1863  under  the  laws  governing  the 
land  grant  colleges  provided  for  the  giving 
of  instruction,  without  tuition,  in  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  and  it  occupies  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  the  same  position  as  that  held  by  the 
Universities  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Ohio  and  others  in  their  several  states. 
It  has,  however,  had  more  well  established,  pri¬ 
vate  and  denominational  institutions  with 
which  to  compete  than  have  the  state  univer¬ 
sities  in  these  younger  states  where  the  state 
institutions  are  well  supported  financially  and 
have  been  the  pride  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  was  tor 
some  time  after  its  foundation  a  farmers’ 
school,  with  small  attendance,  but  it  sraduallv 
developed  and  engineering  became  the  strong¬ 
est  branch  in  the  institution..  The  growth  in 


Ohio  Mining  School. 
Mineral  Production,  1911,  $97,090,284. 


recent  years  has  been  phenomenal.  In  190.> 
there  were  T49  students  of  all  classes;  in  191.3 
there  are  2,535,  including  the  summer  session 
for  teachers,  and  owing  to  the  great  interest 
now  manifested  in  agriculture,  the  School  of 
.\griculture  has  become  a  very  prominent 
part  of  the  college. 

In  1908  the  School  of  Mines  was  reorgani¬ 
zed  so  that  its  courses  of  study  and  standards 
of  work  now  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  best  mining  schools  of  the  United  States. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  attendance  has 
suffered  a  little  as  a  result  of  this  raising  of  the 
standards  and  that  there  is  a  tendency  for 
many  mining  schools  throughout  this  country 
to  fall  off  in  attendance,  the  school  has  almost 
held  its  own  and  the  average  attendance  is 
between  ninety  and  one  hundred  four-year 
students. 

Besides  developing  the  teaching  facilities  of 
the  school  a  consistent  effort  has  also  been 
made  by  the  faculty  to  carry  on,  so  far  as 
limited  funds  will  permit,  extension  work  in 
the  the  coal  fields  of  the  state  by  means  of 
written  and  verbal  lectures  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  work  of  educating  the  men  who  can¬ 
not  go  to  college. 

The  School  of  Mines  is,  however,  suffering 
at  the  present  time  from  two  needs;  first, 


Missouri  (Norwood  Hall). 
Mineral  Production,  1911,  $52,636,348. 


more  money  for  maintenance  in  order  to  keep 
the  men  on  the  faculty  who  are  offered  mduce- 
nients  to  leave  the  college  for  more  remunera¬ 
tive  positions  in  the  commercial  work  and  to  per¬ 
mit  these  men  to  play  a  more  vital  part  in  ex¬ 
tension  work  by  getting  out  into  the  mining 
fields;  and  second;  money  to  provide  a  new 
building  for  the  housing  of  the  equipment 
and  teaching  of  the  classes. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  has  been  placed 
second  among  the  equipments  of  the  mining 
schools  of  this  country  by  a  man  of  much  ex¬ 
perience  with  these  institutions.  Many  com¬ 
panies  and  individuals  have  generously  do¬ 
nated  very  valuable  machines,  mine  models, 
ores  and  other  equipment  and  exhibits. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  model  of 
an  anthracite  mine,  a  model  of  a  bituminous 


Pennsylvania  Mining  School. 

Miueral  Production,  1911,  $414,112,373. 

7  he  largest  production,  the  poorest  buildings.  A 
temporary,  inflammable,  frame  structure,  under  tar-paper 
roof,  dose  to  a  railroad  track,  but  containing  what  has 
been  described  as  the  second  finest  teaching  equipment 
on  the  continent.  Can  the  state  afford  to  continue  the 
risk? 

mine,  a  model  standard  coke  plant,  two  model 
coal  breakers,  so  that  much  of  the  equipment 
is  not  duplicated  in  the  United  States  or 
in  any  other  country.  In  spite  of  the  value 
of  this  equipment  it  is  housed  in  the  poor¬ 
est  building  owned  by  any  state  mining 
school.  The  building  consists  entirely  of 
wood,  has  a  tar-paper  roof  and  is  situated 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  railroad  track.  The 
mineral  production  of  Pennsylvania  in  1911 
was  $414,112,373,  not  including  pig  iron,  while 
no  other  state  in  the  Union  reached  the  one 
hundred  million  mark. 

At  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is 
needed  to  put  up  a  building  for  instruction  in 
mining,  metallurgy,  ceramics,  geology  and  min¬ 
eralogy  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  people 
of  so  great  a  mining  state  and  which  shall 
help  this  school  to  become  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  mining  schools  of  this  country. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Mines  consists 
of  the  following  members:  W.  R.  Crane,  M. 
A.,  Ph.  D.,  dean  and  professor  of  mining;  E. 
S.  Moore,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  acting  dean  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  geology  and  mineralogy;  H.  D.  Pal- 
lister,  B.  S.,  assistant  professor  of_  mining; 
C.  A.  Garner,  B.  S.,  instructor  in  mining;  C. 
E.  McQuigg  M.  E.,  assistant  professor  of 
metallurgy;  F.  A.  Fahrenwald,  B.  S.,  instruc- 
(Concluded  on  page  31.) 
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Secretary  Nagel’s  Report  on  Anthracite  Inaccurate. 


On  March  1st  Mr.  Nagel,  secretary  of  com¬ 
merce  and  labor  of  the  United  States  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  an  elaborate  report  on  “the 
increase  in  price  of  anthracite  coal  following 
the  rate  agreement  of  May  20  1912.”  This 
report  was  made  in  response  to  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  July  29,  1912, 
which  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  to  “collect  all  the  information 
which  would  bear  upon  the  present  high  price 
of  anthracite  coal,  ascertaining  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable  how  much  and  in  what  particular  the 
coal  miners  were  benefited  by  the  recent  strike 
agreement  and  how  much  and  for  what  reason 
and  by  what  means  the  cost  of  coal  to  the 
general  consumers  was  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
creased.” 

Mr.  Nagel’s  answer  to  these  questions  has 
been  variously  commented  upon.  After  giving 
his  statement  as  much  attention  as  we  think 
its  evident  inaccuracies  and  omissions  warrant, 
our  opinion  is  it  is  nothing  over  which  to  be¬ 
come  much  excited.  Daily  newspapers  of  cer¬ 
tain  inclinations  have  looked  upon  the  “dis¬ 
closure”  by  the  Government  as  amounting  to 
a  scandal  and  as  calling  for  public  condemna¬ 
tion  of  anthracite  companies.  Certain  other 
publications,  taking  directly  the  opposite  view¬ 
point,  have  declared — in  a  way  which  seemed 
to  confess  that  its  main  assertions  were  true — 
that  the  report  is  far  from  conclusive. 

From  our  standpoint,  this  report  erred  in  so 
many  vital  particulars  it  is  all  but  worthless. 

First — It  computed  the  price  advance,  ap¬ 
parently,  on  the  total  production  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  applied  only  on  the  prepared 
sizes.  That  portion  of  the  report  is  therefore 
worthless. 

Second — It  intimated  that  the  big  companies 
robbed  the  little  ones  through  the  sixty-five 
percent  contracts.  This  was  a  gratuitous  as¬ 
sumption  to  prove  which  no  facts  were  pre¬ 
sented.  The  facts  will  prove  that  the  big  com¬ 
panies  performed  a  service  which  was  not 
fully  compensated  for  by  the  price.  Because 
the  conclusion  was  upon  ready  assumption 
rather  than  fact,  this  part  of  the  report  is 
worthless. 

Third — The  report  neglects  to  show  what 
benefit  accrues  to  the  miners,  the  public  and 
the  small  companies  from  the  storage  piles 
which  the  big  companies  maintain.  When  that 
yital  matter  is  ignored  and  when  the  cost  of 
that  service  is  left  out  of  consideration,  the 
whole  report  fails  to  interest  or  convince. 

However,  the  main  criticism  is  that  Con¬ 
gress  was  apparently  in  a  hurry  to  get  the 
report  and  Mr.  Nagel  assigned  a  couple  of  men 
to  make  inquiries.  These  men  were  in  such  a 
hurry  to  make  some  showing  they  were  forced 
frequently  to  apologize  for  the  incompleteness 
of  their  statements,  or  the  incompleteness  of 
the  data  upon  which  their  statements  were 
sounded. 

Such  parts  of  the  summary  of  this  report  as 
are  necessary  to  show  the  drift  of  it  and  the 
character  of  the  investigation,  are  quoted  here¬ 
with;  we  really  feel  like  apologizing  for  taking 
so  much  space  for  a  statement  so  far  from 
conclusive: 

“The  increase  in  wholesale  prices,  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  net  receipts  from  sales  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  by  the  operators  since  the  agreement 
of  May  20,  1912,  amounted  to  an  average  of 
25.82  cents  per  ton,  if  the  prices  existing  in 
June,  July,  August  and  September,  1911,  are 
compared  with  the  prices  realized  during  the 
sarne  months  of  1912.  On  this  basis  of  com¬ 
parison  the  average  increase  in  the  price  of 
sizes  of  coal  prepared  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  amounted  to  31.23  cents  per  ton  and  the 
average  increase  on  pea  coal  and  the  smaller 
steam  sizes  amounted  to  16.14  cents  per  ton. 

“This  increase  was  in  part  due  to  the  un¬ 
usually  active  demand  for  coal  in  the  summer 
of  1912  and  cannot  properly  be  assumed  to  be 
a  permanent  increase.  It  seems  proper  to  con¬ 
sider  as  a  probable  permanent  increase  the 
advances  in  the  circular  prices  asked  for  coal. 
A  weighted  calculation  of  the  average  increase 
in  the  circular  prices  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company  for  the  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  of  white  ash  coal  shows  that  the 
average  increase  at  tidewater  was  34.3  cents 
per  ton  and  on  sales  for  railroad  shipments 
23.2  cents  per  ton.  The  average  for  all  sales 
fallowing  twenty-five  percent  of  the  total  ship¬ 
ments  for  tidewater  sales  in  accordance  with 


Vital  and  Determining  Considerations 
Are  Neglected,  For  Which  Reason  the 
Report  is  Misleading — What,  in  Part,  the 
Report  Says, 


the  results  of  1911)  was  twenty-six  cents  per 
ton  on  the  prepared  sizes.  No  similar  calcu¬ 
lation  can  be  made  for  the  steam  sizes,  since 
no  circular  prices  are  ordinarily  issued  to  cover 
steam  sizes  at  tidewater  and  even  when  issued 
have  little  significance. 

“Furthermore,  the  discounts  on  prepared 
sizes  of  fifty  and  forty  cents  a  ton  customarily 
allowed  in  April  and  May,  respectively,  were 
suspended  in  April  and  May,  1912.  As  a  result 
the  operators  gained  not  only  by  selling  their 
prepared  sizes  of  coal  during  these  two  months 
at  forty  or  fifty  cents  more  per  ton  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  months  of  1911,  but,  in 
addition,  the  purchasers,  who  are  unable  to 
secure  their  customary  supply  of  coal  during 
April  and  May,  were  forced  to  buy  it  either 
during  June,  July  or  August  when  the  regular 
discounts  were  smaller,  or  in  September  and 
the  later  months,  when  the  full  circular  prices 
are  charged. 

“The  coal  companies  in  1912  received 
through  the  general  increase  in  prices  and 
through  the  suspension  of  discounts  about 
$13,450,000  more  than  they  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  same  tonnage  at  the  prices  pre¬ 
viously  existing.  Of  this  amount  about  $10,- 
900,000  was  derived  from  the  general  in¬ 
creases  in  prices,  and  about  $2,550,000  from  the 
suspension  of  April  and  May  discounts.  In 
addition,  a  limited  number  of  operators  re¬ 
ceived  very  large  sums  through  the  sale  of 
coal  at  premiums  made  possible  by  the  short¬ 
age  of  shipments. 

“These  amounts,  it  should  be  understood,  do 
not  represent  the  amount  of  increases  in  net 
profits  to  the  operators,  because  out  of  these 
increased  receipts  had  to  be  paid  the  cost  of 
the  six  weeks’  cessation  of  work  in  April  and 
May,  and  also  the  increase  in  the  wages  of 
employes  resulting  from  the  settlement  of 
May  20. 

“The  reasons  presented  by  the  anthracite 
operators  for  these  increases  in  prices  are  that 
they  were  necessary  to  cover  (a)  the  advance 
in  the  wages  of  their  employes  resulting  from 
the  agreement  of  May  20,  1912,  and  (b)  the 
various  increases  in  the  costs  of  production 
which  have  taken  place  between  1902,  the  date 
of  the  last  general  increase  in  prices,  and 
1912,  largely  as  a  result  of  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  physical  conditions  of  mining,  increases  in 
taxes,  and  more  stringent  mine  laws. 

“The  anthracite  mine  workers  were  benefited 
by  the  agreement  of  May  20,  1912,  not  only 
through  a  net  increase  in  their  wage  rates, 
which  averaged  5.6  percent,  but  through  the 
concession  of  certain  working  conditions 
which  were  considered  of  importance,  though 
they  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  money. 
An  additional  item  of  importance  to  the  miners 
was  the  partial  recognition  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  both  in  the  negotiations  and  in  the  form 
in  which  the  agreement  was  signed.  The  ad¬ 
vance  of  5.6  percent  in  mine  workers’  wages 
represents  an  average  increase  of  nine  cents 
per  ton  in  the  cost  of  producing  coal,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  shipments  from  June  to  De¬ 
cember,  1912,  amounted  in  round  numbers  to 
$4,000,000. 

“The  present  report  shows  that  the  recent 
increases  in  prices  have  been  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  compensate  fully  those  companies 
whose  costs  of  production  have  increased  most 
rapidly  during  recent  years,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  very  greatly  increased  the  profits  of 
those  companies,  of  whom  there  are  at  least 
several,  whose  costs  of  production  either  de¬ 
creased  or  remained  stationary  during  the 
same  period. 

“This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
when  normal  years  are  compared,  none  of  the 
companies  has  suffered  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  production  equal  to  the  increase  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  over  and  above  the  recent  advance  in 
wages.  The  results  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  in  some  companies  show  an 
increase  in  costs  approximating  the  extra  in¬ 
crease  in  price  above  the  wage  advance,  but 
because  this  fiscal  year  includes  the  period  of 
six  weeks’  cessation  of  work  in  .April  and  ATay 


it  IS  not  properly  comparable,  and,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  the  extraordinary  activity  during 
the  last  six  months  of  the  calendar  year  1912 
has  served  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
sufficiently  in  the  cases  that  have  been  exam¬ 
ined  to  compensate  for  the  higher  costs  during 
the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year.  As  a  result 
of  this  increased  activity,  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  one  important  company  has  been  lower 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1912  than  during 
any  year  since  1903,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in 
wages  required  by  the  settlement  of  May  20, 
1912.  These  comparatively  low  production 
costs  during  the  latter  half  of  1912  combined 
with  the  increased  prices  have  created  for  this 
company  during  the  six  months  net  earnings 
greater  than  it  has  had  in  any  entire  year  from 
1902  to  date. 

“It  is  proper  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
until  the  adverse  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  December  16,  1912,  each  of 
these  companies  purchased  under  contract  the 
entire  output  of  a  majority  of  the  collieries 
operated  by  independent  individuals  and  com¬ 
panies.  The  price  paid  under  these  contracts 
for  the  prepared  sizes  is  fixed  at  sixty-five 
percent  of  the  average  tidewater  price.  When 
the  price  of  coal  was  increased  in  June,  1912, 
this  basis  of  sale  was  not  changed,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  independent  companies  selling  on 
this  basis  received  only  sixty-five  percent  of 
the  twenty-five-cent  increase  in  the  price  of 
prepared  sizes  at  tidewater,  or  16.25  cents  per 
ton,  while  the  purchasing  operators  received 
thirty-five  percent  of  the  increase,  or  8.75  cents 
per  ton.  These  so-called  “independent”  oper¬ 
ators  paid  their  miners  the  same  increases  in 
wages  as  the  larger  coal  companies,  and,  it 
would  seem,  must  inevitably  have  been  af¬ 
fected  by  the  same  general  operating  condi¬ 
tions.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  the 
“independent”  operators,  selling  their  coal  on 
this  sixty-five-cent  basis,  had  a  margin  of  only 
7.25  cents  per  ton  over  and  above  the  increase 
of  nine  cents  per  ton  in  the  wages  of  their 
employes,  the  large  purchasing  companies 
had  not  only  a  margin  of  about  16  cents  per 
ton,  but  also  an  additional  amount  of  8.75 
cents  on  each  ton  of  coal  that  they  purchased 
under  these  sixty-five  percent  contracts. 

“In  1911  the  purchase  of  the  seven  compa¬ 
nies  whose  records  are  available  equaled 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  output  of  their  own 
collieries.  Furthermore,  the  companies  whose 
costs  of  production  appear  to  have  increased 
most  largely  were  relatively  the  largest  pur¬ 
chasers  qnder  these  sixty-five  percent  con¬ 
tracts.  One  company,  for  example,  whose  cost 
of  production  showed  the  largest  increase  of 
any  of  the  seven  companies,  purchased  in  1911 
about  200,000  tons  more  anthracite  coal  than 
it  produced. 

“While  the  data  presented  show  that  a 
number  of  the  coal  companies  have  found  it 
possible  to  reduce  their  costs  of  production 
during  the  period  under  consideration,  such 
favorable  results  have  been  obtained  only  by 
considerably  increasing  the  annual  production 
of  the  collieries  or  by  material  improvements 
in  the  methods  of  mining  and  preparing  the 
coal.  The  physical  conditions  governing  the 
production  of  anthracite  coal  have  tended  to 
increase  its  cost  of  production,  and  in  addition 
it  is  necessary  in  order  properly  to  conserve 
the  coal  supply  to  employ  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive  methods  of  mining  than  have  been 
generally  practiced  in  the  past.” 


On  March  8th  the  Lehigh  Coal  Company, 
charging  that  the  value  placed  on  its  coal 
property  is  excessive  and  not  made  with  due 
regard  to  the  valuation  of  other  property, 
filed  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Haz- 
elton  board  of  revision  and  appeals  in  the 
assessment  and  valuation  of  its  real  estate 
and  coal  property  in  Hazelton.  On  January 
27,  1913,  the  board  of  revision  and  appeals  of 
Hazleton  City  fixed  the  value  of  the  property 
of  the  plaintiff  company  for  the  levying  of  city 
taxes  as  follows:  492  acres  of  coal  land  at 
$2,00(1  an  acre,  or  a  total  value  of  $678,000; 
629  acres  of  coal  land  at  $1,076.88  an  acre  for 
a  total  value  of  $678,000;  658  acres  of  unim¬ 
proved  land  at  $50  an  acre  or  a  total  value  of 
$42,885.  The  reasons  given  for  the  appeal  are 
that  the  assessment  fixed  is  a  higher  rate  and 
nrice  than  for  which  the  same  would  sell  at  a 
bona  fide  sale. 
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What  It  Costs  Eastern  Dealers  to  Sell  Coal.* 


It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  a  definite  figure  as  the  cost 
of  doing  business.  Expenses  vary  very  largely 
in  different  cities  and  towns  and  only  one  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  various  conditions  of  a  local¬ 
ity  can  even  approximate  the  cost. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  de¬ 
finitely  establish  a  net  margin  for  handling 
anthracite  coal.  Every  dealer  must  establish 
that  for  himself. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  paper,  however, 
if  possible,  to  stimulate  the  trade  to  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  all  expenses  entering  into  the 
handling  of  a  ton  of  coal,  that  no  extravagance 
of  delivery  may  enter  into  the  selling  price 
thereof. 

The  cost  problem  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  important  in  coal  merchandising.  One 
lives  and  learns,  but  if  one  wants  to  live  and 
learn  the  coal  business — the  purchase,  the  cost 
and  the  sale  thereof — one  needs  to  go  through 
an  investigation. 

We  have  had  an  investigation  in  Worcester 
to  determine  the  reason  for  the  then  consid¬ 
ered  high  prices  for  anthraicte  coal.  Without 
going  into  detail,  the  findings,  so  far  as  the 
local  dealers  were  concerned,  were  summarized 
in  this)  significant  statement  issued  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Worcester  board  of 
trade  and  their  counsel,  Webster  Thayer,  es¬ 
quire  : 

"Upon  All  the  Evidence,  Your  Committee  Is 
of  the  Unanimous  Opinion  That  Our  Local  Deal¬ 
ers  Have  Not  Only  Dealt  Fairly  with  Their 
Customers,  But  Have  in  Fact  Suffered  a  Loss.'’ 

This  complete  vindication  of  the  retail  trade 
is  naturally  a  cause  for  congratulation.  There 
is  one  thing,  however,  that  the  Worcester  deal¬ 
ers  ought  not  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  that  intel¬ 
ligent  men  of  wide  experience  in  handling  coal 
should  fail  to  show  a  reasonable  profit  upon 
their  investment,  and  that  an  inquiry  by  those 
inexperienced  in  the  business  should  plainly 
prove  that  a  loss  had  been  suffered. 

Gentlemen,  there  ought,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  to  be  an  investigation  in  most  towns 
and  cities  throughout  New  England  for  a  real 
benefit  to  the  coal  trade.  To  show  that  the 
speaker  is  not  alone  in  this  opinion,  let  me 
quote  you  from  two  of  the  letters  received 
from  others  in  the  trade: 

“Enclosed  am  returning  list  of  questions 
answered.  Am  very  pleased  to  do  this  as  I 
think  there  is  very  great  lack  of  actual  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  the  cost  of  doing  a  coal  business. 
The  constantly  increasing  cost  of  delivery  is 
due  to  the  longer  distances,  numerous  flats  with 
stair  work,  less  hours  of  wmrk,  cost  of  horses 
and  feed,  in  fact  this  never  ending  chain  which 
adds  to  the  so-called  high  cost  of  living.’' 

Again  another  retail  dealer  writes:  “From 
my  observation  of  some  twenty-five  years’ 
standing  in  the  wholesale  coal  business,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  fully  one-half  of  the  retail  coal  trade 
has  no  idea  of  the  expenses  of  their  business 
and  are  actually  doing  business  at  a  loss  and 
do  not  know  it.  One  dealer  not  far  from  your 
city  told  me  some  time  since  that  he  was  sell¬ 
ing  his  coal  for  50  cents  per  ton  advance  over 
what  it  cost  him  gross  on  the  cars  and  was  sat¬ 
isfied  with  his  profit.  He  told  me  that  he 
thought  he  was  clearing  50  cents  per  ton  or 
more.” 

Gentlemen,  you  may  not  admit  these  facts, 
but  deep  down  in  your  hearts  I  believe  you 
quite  agree  with  your  fellow  dealer  making 
these  statements.  Else  why  should  a  whole¬ 
sale  representative  canvassing  for  the  first  time 
the  New  England  territory  ask: 

“How  is  it  that  so  many  retail  dealers  in 
New  England  state  that  their  business  is  non¬ 
productive;  operated  without  net  profits  to 
the  dealer?  I  find  that  same  story  repeated 
everywhere  in  New  England.” 

My  fellow  dealer,  can  you  answer  these 
queries  to  your  entire  satisfaction  so  far  as 
your  own  business  is  concerned? 

Now  the  natural  thing  is  to  be  decidedly 
reticent  about  your  costs  of  doing  business, 
especially  when  talking  with  your  competi¬ 
tors.  We  are  apt  to  be  so  reticent  that  we 
don’t  know  our  own  costs.  I  wish  to  submit 
that  the  one  thing  needful  today  in  the  retail 
coal  business  is  a  careful  study  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 

paper  read  before  the  Retail  Coal  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  England. 

tA  retail  dealer  of  Worcester,  Mass. 


By  George  E.  Copeland | 

Some  Fallacies  in  Figuring  Are  Uncov¬ 
ered  and  a  Concrete  Method  of  Keeping 
Accounts  Is  Outlined — the  Plan  Dia¬ 
gramed. 

ness.  Once  informed  we  will  find  our  costs 
'approximately  the  same  as  our  competitors, 
and  the  mode  of  operation  for  most  of  us  will 
radically  change.  Cost  of  coal  plus  cost  of 
delivery,  plus  overhead  expenses  including 
depreciation,  must  be  less  than  selling  price 
if  we  care  to  make  a  legitimate  profit  upon  the 
investment. 

Dealers  can’t  agree  upon  prices,  and  it  is 
right  that  they  should  not,  but  they  can  know 
costs  and  act  accordingly.  Just  look  at  the 
facts  a  moment:  On  one  hand  we  are  faced 
with  practically  no  competition  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  costs  of  anthracite  coal,  i.  e.,  with  all 
dealers  purchasing  at  practically  the  same 
price;  on  the  other  hand  we  meet  with  keen 
and  uninformed  or  uneducated  competition  in 
the  selling  end.  A  dealer  has  no  alternative  ex¬ 
cept  a  painstaking,  careful  scrutiny  of  all  items 
entering  into  his  costs.  Once  convinced  of 
these  let  him  disseminate  the  information 
through  his  selling  price. 

Now  it  is  a  delight  to  “do  business.”  Every 
live  coal  merchant  wants  to  feel  the  full  pulse 
of  active  business.  There’s  an  attraction  in 
doing  business.  It  means  the  handling  of  large 
sums  of  money  and  that’s  mighty  pleasant.  It 
means  equipment,  both  yards  and  office,  as  well 
as  teams,  sleighs,  trucks*  etc.,  marked  or 
branded  with  the  dealer’s  name.  It  means  a 
standing  in  the  community  among  your  townsmen 
and  fellow  citizens  as  an  honest  servant  of 
the  public.  It  means  one’s  good  name,  rather 
to  be  chosen  than  great  riches — more  truth 
than  fiction  in  the  retail  coal  business,  for 
hardly  are  the  two  synonymous  despite  the 
prevailing  idea  of  the  public.  Yes,  it’s  man’s 
vision  of  a  place  in  life,  a  place  of  service 
wherein  he  has  been  called  by  the  Omnipotent. 
But  in  All  of  This  Service  of  the  Community,  the 
Dealer  Is  Entitled  to  a  Reasonable  Return  Upon 
His  Investment  and  No  One  JVould  Deny  It  to 
Him  Except  Himself. 

Gentlemen,  we  of  the  retail  coal  trade  face 
a  necessity.  Too  long  have  we  been  content 
to  do  business  as  our  forefathers  and  prede¬ 
cessors  did.  Honesty  and  uprightness  must 
ever  be  foundation  stones  of  business  integ¬ 
rity,  but  precedent,  custom,  habit,  must  not  dic¬ 
tate  when  we,  as  a  trade,  face  new  conditions 
brought  about  by  new  methods  of  wholesale 
selling,  by  constantly  increasing  costs  of  de¬ 
livery,  by  an  ever  increasing  demand  for 
credit,  and  by  the  reiterated  and  unreasonable 
requests  of  the  consumer  made  upon  the  trade 
because  of  distorted  ideas  as  to  profits  and 
earnings.  The  retail  dealer  has  been  like  a 
man  in  the  dark  groping  for  the  light.  He 
has  been  looking  for  someone  to  lead  him  out 
into  the  highway  of  success.  He  has  had  a 
smattering  of  faith  that  somehow,  in  some 
manner,  ultimate  success  would  attend  his  ef¬ 
forts,  but  has  failed  to  give  forethought  to  im¬ 
mediate  and  constant  net  earnings. 

Seasons  change  and  who  stands  the  loss? 
Conditions  of  purchase  change,  and  who  bears 
the  brunt?  New  England  gets  little  company 
coal  at  circular  and  much  independent  at  a 
premium,  and  who  suffers?  Wholesale  cost  is 
temporarily  lowered  April  1st  and  who  as¬ 
sumes  the  charge-off?  Summer  delivery  and 
the  customer  wants  to  put  in  in  the  fall,  where¬ 
in  have  we  gained  through  this  attempt  to  get 
work  for  our  equipment  during  the  summer 
months?  Through  increased  wholesale  cost 
we  tie  up  more  capital  and  we  sell  at  some¬ 
thing  below  cost;  who  aids  the  public  more 
than  the  dealer  and  at  a  substantial  cost  to 
himself  But  enough  of  this,  you  are  prob¬ 
ably  well  aware  of  these  problems  of  the 
trade.  You  only  can  solve  them  for  your¬ 
selves. 

There  follow  a  few  questions  asked  of  some 
fifteen  dealers  of  wide  geographical  range. 


nine  of  whom  answered,  which  will  interest 
you.  (See  table  on  page  21.) 

As  to  whether  trucks  pay,  the  three  using 
them  answer  as  follows: 

1st  answer:  No.  Not  on  general  deliveries. 
Long  hauls  and  where  you  can  dump  in  short 
hauls.  Yes. 

3rd  answer:  Yes,  if  haul  is  three  miles  or 
more. 

As  to  what  dealers  consider  a  fair  margin 
of  profit,  please  note  that  the  eight  expressing 
an  opinion  ask  for  from  twenty-five  cents  to 
seventy-five  cents  per  ton,  an  average  net  profit 
of  forty-five  cents  per  ton. 

Now  it  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  these 
replies  favorably  or  unfavorably.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  gentlemen  for  the  information 
given.  Let  me  say  this  to  you  all.  You  may 
be  ever  so  excellent  a  man;  you  may  wish  your 
competitors  and  yourself  well;  but  if  you  think, 
mind  you  I  say  think  your  cost  of  delivery,  in¬ 
cluding  all  expenses  is  $1.00  per  ton  and  it  is 
in  reality  $2.00  per  ton,  you  work  harm  to 
three:  yourself,  your  fellow  dealer  and  the 
purchasing  public. 

Now  the  study  of  costs  will  prove  most  in¬ 
teresting.  You  have  promised  yourself  again 
and  again  that  just  as  soon  as  you  get  over 
your  rush  you  would  do  so.  It  has  been  the 
one  item  in  your  business  that  you  thought 
you  could  put  off.  I  urge  you  to  commence  at 
once,  when  you  again  reach  that  round  of  per¬ 
petual  duties  awaiting  you  at  home,  to  devote 
some  time  each  day  to  this  purpose.  Don’t 
think  costs,  knoiul 

Costs  may  be  figured  in  two  ways:  The  first 
way  might  be  from  the  wholesale  cost  of  coal 
free  on  cars  your  siding,  building  up;  the  sec¬ 
ond  way  might  be  from  the  selling  price  to 
your  customer,  building  down.  This  second 
method  does  not  appeal  to  me.  I’m  afraid  too 
many  of  us  use  it  expecting  some  break  in 
the  wholesale  price  of  anthracite  coal  to  help 
us  out. 

A  possible  illustration  of  the  first  method 
may  prove  interesting: 

Your  cost  of  stove  coal  in  Progressiveville, 
including  $3.70  free  on  cars  at  mines  per  gross 
ton  of  2,240  pounds  for  the  coal  and  freight 
of  $3.30  is  $7.00  f.  o.  c.  your  siding.  Now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Worcester  board  of  trade,  you  lose  if  you  are 
like  the  Worcester  dealers,  some  6.5  per  cent 
in  screenings  and  shortage  in  weight. 
$7.00-1-6.5  =$.455 

7.00  -j-  .455  =  7.455  for  2240  lbs.  coal,  or  $6.fi6  per 
net  ton  (2000  lbs.) 

Now  your  expenses  will  naturally  group  un¬ 
der  two  heads: 

(1)  Operating  expenses,  and 

(2)  Overhead  charges. 

Under  operating  expenses  we  will  group 
these  items: 

Salaries  of  weighers, 

Labor  of  teamsters. 

Labor  of  helpers. 

Feed  for  horses,  oats,  hay  and  sundry  feeds, 

Veterinary  service  and  medicine. 

Shoeing, 

Wagon  repairs, 

Sleigh  repairs. 

Harness  repairs, 

Hired  teams. 

Sundry  stable  expenses. 

Auto  truck  expenses,  including  gasoline  or  electric 
juice  and  repairs. 

Sundry  yard  expenses. 

Fuel  and  power  for  heating  and  hoisting. 

Plus  any  other  subdivision  desired. 

Under  overhead  charges  these  items  will 
classify: 

Commissions, 

Rentals  (yards  and  offices). 

Taxes  (Federal,  state  and  city). 

Insurance  (fire  and  liability),  , 

Interest  (on  borrowed  money). 

Discounts  (allowances  to  customers), 

Advertising, 

Plant  depreciation. 

Equipment  depreciation. 

Bad  accounts, 

Postage, 

Salaries  of  office  employees. 

Salaries  of  officers. 

Stationery,  telephone  and  various  other  items. 

We  will  suppose  that  Wiseacre  &  Son  find 
their  teaming  expense  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 

at  90  cents . .$0.90 

Their  overhead  charges  per  ton  of  busi- 


A  total  of  delivery  cost . $1.50 
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Now  we  have  shown  their  cost  for  cost 

per  ton  of  3,000  pounds  as . $6.6G 

We  have  expenses  averaging,  per  ton....  1.50 


The  cost  of  coal  in  consumer’s  bin  is 

3,000  pounds  . $8.16 

Wiseacre  &  Son  say  a  legitimate  net  profit 
to  the  company  is  35  cents  per  ton,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  selling  price  of  $8.51,  or  in  even  figures 
$«.50.  They  do  10,000  tons  of  business  on  a 
cai)ital  of  $30,000.  Their  net  profit  is  there¬ 
fore  $3,500  or  11.66  per  cent  upon  capital  in¬ 
vested  after  covering  all  expenses  and  depre¬ 
ciation  charges.  Think  of  it!  In  the  sale  of 
this  coal  Wiseacre  &  Son  get  a  profit  of  slightly 
over  4  cents  per  dollar  of  business.  Is  there 
any  other  class  of  merchandise  with  so  low  a 
margin  of  profit  in  its  selling  price?  If  a  com¬ 
pany  does  a  smaller  business  they  may  ask 
for  more  margin.  It  may  be  that  the  dealer 
is  doing  a  matter  of  500  tons  per  annum  with 
a  net  profit  of  thirty-five  cents  per  ton,  or  $175. 
This  seems  hardly  enough  for  the  necessary 
capital  invested,  time  and  attention  required. 

Now  a  word  as  to  depreciation:  One  dealer 
who  owns  his  buildings  charges  ten  per  cent 


year  intending  some  day  to  replace  from  the 
net  profits  (if  you  then  possess  any)  of  your 
business. 

What  do  you  charge  up  against  expense  to 
cover  your  losses  in  accounts?  Are  you  doing 
anything  first  to  coax  your  customers  to  cash 
payments.  If  you  have  outstanding  $10,000  in 
bills  receivable,  how  much  of  it  do  you  con¬ 
sider  good?  Care  in  credits  is  always  advis¬ 
able.  Coal  in  your  bins  is  often  times  a  better 
asset  than  an  account  on  your  ledger  repre¬ 
sented  by  ashes  in  the  cellar  of  your  customer. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  good  book 
accounts.  If  you  can’t  always  decide  aright 
upon  credits,  charge  up  to  overhead  expense 
from  one-half  to  five  cents  per  ton  for  bad 
bills,  depending  upon  the  size  of  your  busi¬ 
ness. 

Why  not  average  your  losses  for  the  past 
five  years,  and  put  in  overhead  charges  this 
year  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  annual  av¬ 
erage  loss. 

We  have  touched  only  the  “A  B  C”  of  coal 
costs.  There  are  many  other  points  that  might 
engage  our  attention.  I  mention  a  few  to 
stimulate  you,  if  interested  to  make  further  re¬ 


f 

Teams 

— Equipment - > 

Trucks 

Average  ton¬ 
nage  per  diem 
per  horse 

Cost  of  delivery  per  ton 
(2,000  lbs.) 

Dealer’s  idea 
of  margin, 
per  ton 

1. 

4  S 

2 

5.75  tons 

$0.80  (no  yard) 

$0.35 

2. 

2  S 

0 

5 

$1.25 

(no  depreciation,  no  salary,  pays  rental) 
(no  depreciation,  no  salary,  no  rental) 
say  (including  depreciation  charges,  sal¬ 
ary,  rental  charges) 

(includes  depreciation  only.  No  salary, 
no  rental) 

.75 

.1. 

4  S 

0 

,  . 

$0.50 

.50 

5. 

1  D  2  S 

0 

Can’t 

No  expression 

6. 

5  S 

0 

•  • 

$1.00 

.50 

7. 

2D2  S 

0 

6 

(In  1903  —  4, 
9  tons  per 
horse) 

$1.10 

(includes  10%  depreciation.  $1,000  sal¬ 
ary.  Rent  R.  E.) 

.40 

8. 

9  D  11  S 

2 

7 

$1.50 

(includes  depreciation  charges,  salary  and 
rental  charge) 

.25 

.35 

a. 

3  S 

1 

754 

6 

$1.61 

(includes  depreciation,  salary  and  rental 
charge) 

$1.47 

.50 

Av.,  $0.45 

Av.,  6.2  tons  per  horse 

What  Retailers  Say  It  Costs  to  Handle  Coal. 


each  year  to  his  overhead  expenses  for  depre¬ 
ciation.  I  believe  he  charges  all  repairs  in 
building  account  as  carried  on  his  ledger. 
Would  not  the  same  depreciation  charges,  in 
your  opinion,  apply  when  considering  a  tres¬ 
tle  or  hoisting  device  or  elevator?  I  wonder 
what  you  each  consider  as  the  life  of  a  horse. 
Should  the  value  be  charged  off  within  eight 
years?  How  about  your  wagons,  would  ten 
years  be  too  quick  to  charge  the  full  value  off? 
Your  motor  truck — should  the  value  of  that  be 
attended  to  within  three  or  five  years?  Then 
coat  bags,  baskets,  screens,  wheelbarrows, 
shovels,  scales  with  their  equipment,  sleighs, 
etc.,  all  have  their  period  of  usefulness  and 
tlien  become  of  no  value.  Why  not  face  these 
(piestions,  establish  your  findings,  charge  into 
your  overhead  expense,  and  if  estimate  is 
proven  either  small  or  excessive  after  a  year 
or  two  of  experience,  change  to  agree  with  re¬ 
vised  figures?  It  certainly  is  poor  judgment 
to  continue  the  value  of  equipment  year  after 


search  among  your  accounts. 

How  about  your  proportion  of  bituminous 
tonnage.  Do  you  get  it  and  at  what  profit? 
If  one  can  only  get  teaming  expense  out  of 
bituminous  business  how  much  can  one  handle 
to  advantage  with  anthracite  tonnage  against 
which  all  expenses,  both  operating  and  over¬ 
head,  must  be  charged?  Can  one  afford  in 
selling  anthracite  coal  to  have  two  prices,  one 
for  manufacturing  purposes  and  one  for  do¬ 
mestic  use?  Mow  many  months’  stock  should 
a  dealer  in  New  England  carry  as  a  reserve 
both  April  and  November  1st? 

Gentlemen,  whether  or  no  you  wish  to  make 
a  profit  rests  with  you  and  your  fellow  dealer. 
Don’t  call  him  either  a  knave  or  a  fool.  He  is 
probably  neither — just  flesh  and  blood  like 
yourself.  Perhaps  he  has  not  been  present  at 
the  convention,  but  through  your  agency  he 
can  be  made  alive  to  the  conditions  of  costs 
discussed.  Ask  him  to  consider  this  acrostic 
tendered  with  the  apology  of  the  speaker: 


D  is  for  Dealer,  a  doleful  dunce. 

I  is  for  Initiative — he  took  it  once. 

V  is  for  Vivify — his  business  enhance. 

I  is  for  Increase — his  profits  advance. 

I  )  is  for  Decrease — in  expense  and  cost. 

K  is  for  Energy — without  it  he’s  lost. 

N  is  for  NOW — to  get  out  of  his  plight. 

D  is  for  Dollars; — demand  as  a  right. 

S  is  for  Solidarity — his  forces  unite. 

The  whole  stands  for  Dividends — build  with  a  might. 

I  believe  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  re¬ 
tail  coal  business.  “Come  on  and  lift.’’  Through 
interchange  of  ideas,  through  mutual  expres¬ 
sion  of  good  will,  through  common  sense  and 
good  business  judgment,  let  us  look  forward 
with  confidence  and  faith  to  a  new  era  in  coal 
prosperity  among  the  retailer. 

Nine  years  of  misinformed  newspaper  agita¬ 
tion  has  placed  upon  our  shoulders  the  heavy 
burden  of  unjust  criticism.  Maybe  we  might 
have  appreciated  earlier  the  need  of  magnify¬ 
ing  our  service  to  the  public.  No  such  epithets 
as  "coal  baron,’’  “robber,”  “despoilers  of  the 
poor,”  should  longer  go  unchallenged.  Let 
us  as  a  unit  dignify  our  chosen  calling  in  life. 
Who  dispenses  more  of  comfort  to  all  than  we 
who  handle  coal  and  at  such  a  low  margin  of 
profit?  If  criticised,  acquaint  your  customers, 
if  need  be  one  by  one,  with  the  facts.  Dis¬ 
torted  ideas  as  to  profits  may  help  your  credit 
for  the  time  being,  but  it  encourages  others  to 
enter  the  trade  and  the  danger  of  uneducated 
competition  is  alarming.  It  takes  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  years  to  “know”  costs  upon  which  a 
dealer  must  build  to  establish  a  sane  and  safe 
business  profit.  Always  treat  the  consumer 
with  courtesy  and  tact.  Acquaint  yourself  with 
the  facts  of  your  business.  Acquaint  your 
competitors  with  your  friendliness  and  fairness 
and  acquaint  the  consumer  with  the  true  facts 
occasioning  the  ever  increasing  price  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal. 


The  Mine  Cave  Commission  reports  give 
strong  hope  for  a  long  lease  of  life  for  the 
Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  coal  fields.  If  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  mining  is  maintained,  the  commis¬ 
sion  predicts,  the  coal  under  the  city  of  Scran¬ 
ton  will  be  exhausted  in  about  twenty  years 
and  in  about  the  same  period  as  regards  the 
rest  of  the  Lackawanna  region.  The  commis¬ 
sion  states  that  the  life  of  the  mining  industry 
of  Luzerne  county  and  the  Schuylkill  region 
will  be  “many  times  that  period.”  The  ship¬ 
ments  from  each  region,  since  mining  began, 
have  been:  Wyoming  region,  996,359,0'33  tons; 
Lehigh  region,  391,710,938  tons;  Schuylkill  re¬ 
gion,  594,991,373  tons;  the  total  being  1,883,961,- 
343  tons.  Coal  taken  from  beneath  the  city  of 
Scranton  in  1911  was  6,543,817  tons.  The  en¬ 
tire  coal  area  of  anthracite  fields  is  484  square 
miles.  The  area  of  the  three  anthracite  re¬ 
gions  is  as  follows:  Wyoming,  176  square 
miles;  Lehigh,  45  square  miles;  Schuylkill,  363 
square  miles. 


The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  is 
about  to  let  the  contract  for  twenty-five  double 
blocks  of  houses  at  Hauto  for  the  employes  of 
the  new  electrical  plant.  They  are  also  about 
to  erect  a  block  of  twenty  houses  at  Summit 
Hill,  but  as  yet  the  contract  has  not  been  let. 


Advanced  St  Louis  Rates  Attacked  by  Operators. 


For  an  average  haul  of  less  than  twenty  miles 
the  railroads  which  carry  coal  from  the  “Inner 
Croup”  of  mines  in  southwestern  Illinois  to 
East  St.  Louis  have  been  charging  thirty-two 
cents  a  ton ;  to  St.  Louis,  which  is  merely  across 
the  l)ridge,  they  have  charged  fifty-two  cents  a 
ton.  Not  content  with  this  rate,  which  yielded 
more  than  a  cent  and  a  half  per  ton  per  mile, 
the  railroads  wanted  to  increase  their  rates  to 
East  St.  Louis  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents 
per  ton,  which  would  yield  very  close  to  two 
cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The  extent  of  their 
use  of  a  firm  grip  on  a  situation  is  told  by  the 
fact  that  coal  rates  throughout  Illinois  have  not 
exceeded  one-half  cent  per  ton  per  mile;  very 
1  often  the  rate  has  dropped  as  low  as  one-third 
'  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  while  a  common 
'  rate  is  four  mills. 

The  coal  operators  of  the  “Inner  Group”  have 
never  taken  very  kindly  even  to  the  old  rate ; 
when  the  advance  was  proposed  they  lost  patience 
entirely.  Now  a  group  of  operators  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  District  have 
attacked  the  advanced  rates  and  have  asked  that 
they  be  permanently  suspended.  There  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  even,  that  when  this  matter  is  threshed 
out  before  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


data  will  be  presented  which  will  furnish  the 
foundation  for  a  later  complaint  that  even  the 
old  rates  were  unfair  and  discriminatory  and 
should  be  reduced.  Thus  by  pursuing  a  trifle  too 
far  the  policy  of  charging  “what  the  traffic  will 
stand,”  the  railroads  have  not  only  defeated  the 
present  desire,  but  promise  to  disturb  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  has  been  long  standing. 

At  the  same  time  some  practices  of  these  same 
carriers  with  respect  to  St.  Louis  seem  to  have 
aroused  the  Department  of  Justice  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  One  of  the  last  things  which  Attorney 
General  Wickersham  did  before  retiring  from 
office  with  the  last  administration  was  to  file  a 
suit  in  the  federal  courts  against  the  St.  Louis 
Traffic  Association.  The  petition  claimed  that 
this  association  is  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  is,  therefore,  in  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  anti-trust  law.  The  particulars  of  this 
petition  were  printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
isr.ACK  Diamond.  Reference  is  made  to  it  here 
only  to  show  the  intense  transportation  situation 
which  has  come  to  have  its  center  in  St.  Louis. 
On  the  one  side  the  railroads  were  caught  in 
the  act  of  trying  to  take  an  increased,  and  what 
seems  to  be  an  unwarranted  compensation  for 


hauling  coal  a  very  short  distance,  for  which 
they  were  assailed  by  a  group  of  operators.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  railroads  are  attacked  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  at  Washington  under  a 
cliarge  of  conducting  ati  illegal  combination. 

Those  who  talk  and  write  from  the  railroad 
viewpoint  may  look  upon  this  dual  attack  as  a 
further  example  of  railroad  baiting.  The  circum¬ 
stances  do  not  warrant  the  charge.  The  coal 
operators,  who  have  been  paving  from  a  cent 
and  a  half  per  ton  per  mile  to  four  cents  per 
ton  per  mile,  cannot  be  charged  with  being  unfair 
to  the  railroads  when  they  object  to  a  further 
increase  in  those  rates.  From  the  Government’s 
standjioint.  it  is  clear  that  the  public  officials 
believe  the  railroads  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
bridge  across  tbe  Mississippi  river  to  affect  a 
comlnnation  amon.g  themselves  which  will  permit 
them  to  advance  the  cost  of  transportation  to  all 
users  of  those  lines.  This  cost  is  all  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  any  fair  return  on  the  amount  of 
money  invested  in  that  bridge — even  with  a 
switching  service  beyond — and  is  considered  as 
evidence  that  joint  control  of  the  bridge  and 
the  terminals  leading  thereto  has  brought  about 
a  combination  of  interest  in  violation  of  tlie 
law. 
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In  the  next  few  months  the  submission  of 
evidence  touching  both  the  coal  rate  case  and 
the  terminal  case,  with  its  bridge  arbitrary,  will 
make  St.  Louis  the  center  of  interest  in  traffic 
affairs. 

The  petition  asking  a  suspension  of  the  coal 
rates  was  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  R.  W.  Ropiequet  of  Belleville, 
Illinois.  The  salient  parts  of  this  petition,  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  complainants,  are 
as  follows; 

“These  complainants  maintain  that  the  said 
advance  and  proposed  rates  in  Supplement  No. 
5,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  ‘Group  2’  are  un- 


per  car  for  the  same  years  being  as  follows: 
For  1885,  16.6;  1895,  22.4;  1906,  37.2;  1912,  41.8 
tons  per  car  average;  the  freight  rate  in  1906 
having  been  advanced  to  $.45  to  St.  Louis 
as  compared  with  $.52  under  the  present  tariff 
and  $.57^4  under  the  proposed  advance. 

“That  the  present  rates  are  profitable  and 
remunerative  to  the  carrier,  yielding  a  per-ton- 
per-mile  as  well  as  a  carload  and  mileage  reve¬ 
nue  in  excess  of  the  ‘out-of-pocket’  cost  of 
transportation  and  maintenance,  plus  a  fair 
net  earning  on  investment;  the  present  rate 
when  considered  from  any  angle  being  much 
higher  than  the  rates  usually  prevalent  and 
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justified  and  unreasonable  and  prejudicial  to 
these  complainants  and  in  contravention  of  the 
Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  especially  sections 
1  and  4  thereof.  That  the  rates  now  in  effect 
under  1.  C.  C.  No.  D-68  are  extreme  rates, 
unreasonable  to  the  extent  of  at  least  five 
cents  per  ton,  and  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  revenue  necessities  of  the 
said  several  carriers,  and  that  the  same  are 
relatively  unjust,  unreasonable  and  prejudicial 
to  complainants  when  compared  with  rates 
from  other  groups  covered  by  said  tariff  and 
from  other  competing  fields,  using  such  gate¬ 
way  over  lines  of  carriers,  defendants  herein. 

“That  said  ‘Group  2’  was  formed  by  carriers, 
and  has  been  in  existence,  practically,  as  today, 
for  years  past,  including  in  the  neighborhood 
of  100  shipping  mines;  practically  all  these 
mines  lie  within  a  fifty-mile  zone  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  the  greater  number  within  thirty 
miles ;  that  from  the  mines  in  ‘Group  2’  there 


in  effect  under  like  circumstances  and  as  de¬ 
termined  and  approved  by  this  Commission. 

“That  based  on  the  distance  to  the  most 
extreme  mine  in  ‘Group  2’  the  per-ton-per-mile 
yields  almost  8.00  mills  on  the  St.  Louis  rate. 
While  from  some  of  the  nearest  mines  the 
per-ton-per-mile  will  exceed  40.00  mills,  and 
the  net  per-ton-per-mile  will  average  over 
15.00  mills,  and  for  a  larger  part  of  the  traffic 
exceeds  20.00  mills  per-ton-per-mile;  while  the 
earnings  on  the  per-ton-permile,  as  well  as  on 
the  average  weighted-mileage  basis  will,  in 
most  cases,  exceed  the  average  earning  of  the 
carrier  on  all  of  its  Illinois  freight  trans¬ 
portation  based  on  Illinois  mileage. 

“That  some  of  the  carriers  participating  in 
said  tariff  are  simply  coal-carrying  roads  en¬ 
gaged  in  transporting  coal  from  mines,  which 
roads  are  controlled  by  the  same  interests  as 
those  controlling  the  carrier,  the  net  haulage 
earnings  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  said 
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were  shipped  in  or  through  the  East  St.  Louis- 
St.  Louis  gateway  approximately  7,000,000  tons 
in  1912  affected  by  the  rate  in  said  tariff  here¬ 
inbefore  described.  Of  this  tonnage  at  least 
eighty-five  per  cent  is  shipped  from  mines 
within  the  thirty-mile  zone,  fifteen  per  cent 
of  this  from  within  a  ten-mile  zone,  sixty  per 
cent  from  within  a  ten  to  fifteen-mile  zone, 
and  ten  per  cent  from  the  mines  beyond  the 
thirty-mile  zone;  the  average  weighted-haul 
being  less  than  twenty  miles. 

“That  the  coal  traffic  into  and  through  said 
gateway  has  steadily  increased  from  1,922,449 
tons  in  1885  to  3,294,346  tons  in  1895;  7,582,209 
in  1906  and  8,659,209  tons  in  1912;  the  average 


carriers  being  extremely  profitable,  and  that 
to  increase  the  rate  as  proposed  would  in¬ 
crease  the  earning  capacity  of  these  interests 
on  the  coal  by  them  mined  and  shipped,  and 
add  to  the  competitive  advantage  already  pos¬ 
sessed  by  these  interests  by  reason  of  the 
present  rates  and  the  demurrage  rules  in  force 
in  this  field,  over,  and  increase  competitive 
burdens  now  resting  on,  these  complainants 
and  prove  additionally  prejudicial  and  discrim¬ 
inatory  to  their  interests. 

“That  most  of  the  coal  from  said  ‘Inner 
Group’  is  of  a  quality  known  as  ‘standard 
coal’,  and  inferior,  especially  for  domestic 
purposes,  to  coal  from  other  competing  fields. 


which  though  considerably  farther  distant 
from  the  market,  enjoy  railroad  rates  but 
little  in  advance  of  the  rates  now  charged 
these_  complainants;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
said  inner  group  is  dependent  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  upon  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
St.  Louis  field;  that  one  of  the  chief  com¬ 
petitive  advantages  possessed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  of  St.  Louis  field,  upon 
which  they  have  been  built  up  and  upon  which 
their  commercial  existence  is  largely  predi¬ 
cated,  is  the  fuel  provided  by  this  inner  group; 
that  to  increase  the  freight  rates  as  proposed 
by  the  carrier  herein  would  tend  to  destroy 
these  manufacturing  interests  and  thus  de¬ 
prive  your  complainants  of  their  needed  mar¬ 
ket,  and  that  the  said  advanced  rates  would 
prove  detrimental  both  to  the  commercial  in¬ 
terests  served  by  complainants  as  well  as  to 
complainants. 

“That  the  said  ‘Group  2’  has  been  seriously 
hampered  by  competition  from  other  mines  in 
other  groups  covered  by  the  said  tariff  who 
have  been  and  still  are  relatively  favored  in 
interstate  freight  rates,  and  these  complain¬ 
ants  maintain  that  the  present  rates  on  coal 
for  interstate  traffic  are  relatively  discrimina¬ 
tory  as  against  the  mines  in  said  ‘Group  2’, 
and  that  if  any  change  in  freight  rates  should 
be  made,  these  inequalities  and  discriminations 
should  be  adjusted  and  removed. 

“Your  complainants  therefore  pray  that  an 
investigation  may  be  had  in  this  behalf  by 
and  under  the  direction  of  this  Commission; 
that  pending  the  same  the  said  proposed  ad¬ 
vanced  raees  may  be  suspended,  and  that  upon 
final  hearing  this  Commission  may  perma¬ 
nently  suspend  such  proposed  rates;  that  upon 
investigation  the  said  rates  at  present  in  effect 
from  complainants  and  other  mines  in  said 
‘Group  2’  may  be  reduced  by  this  Commission 
five  cents  per  ton,  or  adjusted  at  such  a  figure 
as  may  be  found  upon  the  hearing  to  be  just 
and  reasonable,  allowing  to  the  carrier  the 
earnings  it  is  reasonably  entitled  to  under 
the  law;  that  the  discriminations  against  these 
complainants  may  be  removed,  and  that  the 
said  rates  may  be  fixed  upon  a  basis  that  is 
fair  and  reasonable,  both  actually  and  rela¬ 
tively,  and  in  conformity  with  rates  generally 
effective  under  similar  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances,  and  as  approved  by  this  Commission; 
and  that  these  complainants  may  have  such 
further  relief  as  may  seem  proper  to  the  Com¬ 
mission.  (Signed)  Lumaghi  Coal  Company, 
Equitable  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Southern 
Coal  &  Mining  Company,  Security  building, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Kolb  Coal  Company,  Mermod- 
Jaccard  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Breese- 
Trenton  Mining  Company,  Mechanics’  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Prairie 
Coal  &  Mining  Company,  Pierce  building,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Boehmer  Coal  Company,  Com¬ 
mercial  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cluley-Miller 
Coal  Company,  Syndicate  Trust  building,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Missouri  &  Illinois  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Mermod-Jaccard  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Superior  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  Belleville, 
Illinois;  International  Coal  &  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  No.  6012  South  Broadway,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Jos.  Taylor  Coal  Company,  Equitable 
building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  North  Breese 
Coal  &  Mining  Company,  South  Side  Bank 
building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  R.  W.  Ropiequet, 
Attorney,  First  National  Bank  building,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ill. 


Charles  E.  Frisbee,  manager  of  the  Home 
Fuel  Company,  a  prominent  coal  dealer  of 
Toledo,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  Friday 
afternoon,  aged  forty-eight  years.  He  had 
been  ill  for  several  months.  Mr.  Frisbee  was 
born  at  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,  and  went  to 
Toledo  thirty  years  ago,  since  which  time 
he  had  been  engaged  in  the  coal  business 
there.  He  is  survived  by  a  window  and  two 
children.  The  funeral  took  place  Monday  and 
the  i  c  mains  were  interred  in  Forest  cemetery. 


Hardly  had  the  wheels  of  the  breaker,  of 
the  Draper  colliery  at  Gilberton,  been  put  in 
motion,  after  the  accident  of  a  short  time  ago 
when  Mahonoy  Creek  came  near  flooding  the 
mine,  when  the  colliery  was  again  rendered 
idle  by  another  terrible  accident.  This  time 
there  was  a' gas  explosion  in  the  fourth  lift 
of  the  shaft,  killing  one  man  and  injuring 
seven  others. 
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Death  of  J.  W.  Rockwell. 


John  W.  Rockwell,  one  of  the  oldest  coal 
men  in  New  York,  is  dead.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  kilown  coal  men  in  the  east  and  during 
his  fifty  years  of  activity  in  the  wholesale 
trade  he  made  a  record  of  which  anyone  might 
feel  proud. 

If  he  had  lived  until  next  Wednesday,  he 
would  have  been  75  years  of  age.  His  death, 
which  occurred  on  Tuesday  evening  of  ap- 
poplexy,  was  a  big  shock  to  his  numerous 
friends.  He  was  stricken  at  his  office  at  No. 
1  Broadway  late  in  the  afternoon.  He  was 
hurried  to  Roosevelt  Hospital,  where  he  died 
at  9:30. 

John  W.  Rockwell  began  business  in  New 
York  City  when  the  old  Trinity  building  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  coal  men.  When  the 
Washington  building,  No.  1  Broadway,  was 


I  John  W.  Rockwell. 

I 

opened  in  1885,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
■open  offices  there. 

He  was  always  in  the  wholesale  end  of  the 
business.  In  the  days  of  the  Trinity  building 
he  was  interested  in  the  firm  of  Cox  &  Rock¬ 
well.  Later  he  was  the  New  York  representa- 
Itive  of  the  Puritan  Coal  Mining  Company. 
When  the  Stineman  Coal  Mining  Company,  of 
South  Fork,  Pa.,  began  business,  he  went 
with  it  as  New  York  representative  and  has 
lever  since  had  the  sale  of  its  coals  in  New 
York  and  New  England  territory. 

Mr.  Rockwell  is  survived  by  one  son,  Jarvis 
Waring  Rockwell,  and  four  grandsons. 

He  lived  for  many  years  at  Mamaroneck, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman.  He 
was  vice-commodore  of  the  Oriental  Yacht 
Club  of  that  city.  He  was  a  member  of 
numerous  clubs,  and  was  very  prominent  in 
Masonic  circles. 


Pennsylvania  Mine  Laws. 


'  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  20.— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — More  mine  cave  measures  and  a 
bill  known  as  the  Reese  pure  coal  measure  are 
the  recent  additions  to  the  numerous  bills  al¬ 
ready  introduced  in  the  general  assembly. 

The  Reese  bill  met  with  considerable  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  amendments  have  been  prepared 
to  make  it  apply_  to  the  coal  mined  in  the 
upper  anthracite  district  as  well  as  to  the  coal 
mined  in  the  lower  district.  Mr.  Reese  de¬ 
clares  that  he  will  fight  for  the  amended  bill 
as  vigorously  as  he  would  have  worked  for 
the  measure  as  it  stood  previously. 

The  fight  in  committee  against  the  bill  will 
■probably  be  led  by  Representative  Young,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
a  coal  dealer.  The  principal  objection  to  the 
proposed  law  as  it  now  stands,  according  to 
the  Philadelphia  men,  is  that  it  legalizes  a 
certain  percentage  of  bone  and  slate. 

During  the  hearing  yesterday  afternoon  on 
the  Cleary  eight-hour  bill  Mr.  Young  got  into 
the  front  of  the  fray  for  a  moment  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Quinn  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal 
■  Company,  asked  him  what  the  retail  price  of 
icoal  is  in  Philadelphia. 
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“It  is  $7.25,”  Mr.  Young  replied. 

“If  you  pass  this  eight-hour  bill  the  price 
will  increase,”  Mr.  Quinn  declared.  “Do  your 
constituents  want  that?  They  will  hold  you 
responsible.” 

Mr.  Young  said  the  price  was  high  enough. 
John  Fallon,  representing  the  mine  workers, 
challenged  Mr.  Quinn’s  statement  and  de¬ 
clared  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  coal  one  cent,  as  he  said 
miners  are  now  paid  by  the  day.  The  Cleary 
bill  is  reported  favorably.  It  applies  to  boys 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years,  and  prohibits 
their  working  in  the  mines  or  about  the  mines 
longer  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day. 

The  committee  also  reported  out  the  Man- 
nion  bill,  providing  that  coal  companies  must 
maintain  a  hospital  outside  of  the  mines  as 
well  as  inside,  and  the  Donough  bill,  which 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  engineer  to  have 
charge  of  more  than  one  engine. 

H.  H.  Quinn,  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  led  the  argument  against  the  eight-hour 
bill,  saying  it  would  mean  a  decrease  of  eleven 
per  cent  in  the  wages  of  boys  now  employed 
about  the  mines  for  a  period  of  nine  hours 
per  day.  Mr.  Quinn  accused  the  mine  workers 
of  bad  faith  in  asking  for  the  passage  of  a 
bill  which,  he  said,  would  mean  the  breaking 


of  the  agreement  between  operators  and  men. 

John  Fallon,  representing  the  miners,  de¬ 
nied  that  the  union  men  were  breaking  faith, 
and  scouted  the  idea  that  the  mine  boys  would 
lose  money  by  the  eight-hour  day.  The  coal 
companies,  he  said,  would  be  required  to  work 
their  mines  more  days  in  the  year. 

Representative  H.  S.  Alsworth,  of  Lacka¬ 
wanna  county,  in  a  bill  presented  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  provides  a  solution  of  the  mine  cave 
problem  through  courts  of  equity.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  coal  companies  must  leave  pillars 
to  support  the  surface  or  provide  additional 
support  of  an  artificial  nature.  No  administra¬ 
tive  body  or  bureau  is  provided,  but  each  mu¬ 
nicipality  is  given  power  to  enjoin  by  a  bill 
in  equity  mining  of  coal  that  will  result  in 
caves.  The  Alworth  bill,  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  that  pillars  of  sufficient  thickness  be 
left  to  properly  and  adequately  support  the 
surface  of  the  street  and  thoroughfares  of 
municipalities,  the  operators  shall  at  all  rea¬ 
sonable  times  permit  engineers  representing 
the  municipality  to  have  free  access  to  the 
mine  workings. 

The  twenty-five  members  who  came  from 
the  anthracite  coal  regions  have  formed  a 
combination  to  act  in  unison  on  all  measures 
affecting  their  district. 


Men  Prominent  in  the  Coal  Trade’s  Eye. 


Harry  L.  Cory. 

The  men  who  are  born  in  the  north  and 
move  south  are  really  few  in  number,  but  the 
men  born  in  the  south  who  have  moved  north 
are  numerous.  If  one  cared  to  go  into  the 
cause  of  things,  it  might  be  said  that  there 
are  more  commercial  opportunities  north  of 
the  Qhio  river,  now,  than  there  are  south  of 
it.  However,  when  a  northern  man  goes  south 
and  continues  the  pace  which  he  learned  in 
the  north,  it  usually  happens  that  he  gets 
along. 

That  bit  of  generalization  may  explain  why 
Harry  L.  Cory,  born  at  Washburn,  Wis.,  in 
1875,  was,  when  less  than  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  general  manager  of  a  coal  property 
in  Tennessee;  why,  ten  years  ago,  he  became 
an  operator,  and  why,  today,  he  has  advanced 
until  he  is  vice-president  and  sales  manager 
of  a  company  having  35,000'  acres  of  coal  land, 
operating  ten  mines,  and  producing  about  100 
cars  per  day. 

Harry  L.  Cory,  at  this  time,  is  vice-president 
and  sales  manager  of  the  Continental  Coal 
Corporation  and  general  manager  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Head  Coal  Company,  with  headquarters 
at  Chattanooga, 

Tenn.  He  was 
born  at  Wash¬ 
burn,  Wis.,  March 
26,  1875,  but  was 
moved  south  at  a 
very  early  age 
and  obtained  a 
common  school 
education  at  Har- 
riman,  Tenn. 

His  first  em¬ 
ployment  in  the 
coal  business  was 
with  the  Brushy 
Mountain  Coal 
Company  at  Pe¬ 
tros,  Tenn.  He 
accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  that 
company  in  1897 
as  a  stenogra¬ 
pher  and  remain¬ 
ed  there  for  six 
years,  being  suc¬ 
cessively  stenographer,  cashier  and  assistant 
general  manager. 

In  1903,  Mr.  Cory  quit  that  concern  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  Indian  Head  Coal  Company, 
which  immediately  opened  stores  at  Indian 
Head,  Ky.  Of  this  new  operating  concern,  he 
was  general  manager,  in  which  capacity  he 
continued  until  1909,  at  which  time  he  leased 
the  mine  of  the  Indian  Head  Coal  Company 
to  the  Continental  Coal  Corporation,  he  him¬ 
self  accepting  a  position  with  that  company. 
In  the  last  four  years  he  has  been  success¬ 
ively  sales  agent,  secretary  and  treasurer  and 
vice-president  and  sales  manager. 

In  the  latter  position  he  has  no  sinecure. 
This  company  owns  about  35,000  acres  of  coal 
land  in  Bell  county,  Kentucky,  which  is  under¬ 


lain  with  Straight  Creek,  Dean,  Rim  and  other 
veins  of  eastern  Kentucky  coal,  the  Straight 
Creek  being  the  best  known. 

This  coal  runs  about  seven  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness.  In  quality,  it  averages  about  one  and 
a  half  per  cent  in  moisture;  about  thirty-five 
per  cent  in  volatile  matter;  sixty-one  per  cent 
in  fixed  carbon;  less  than  two  and  a  quarter 
per  cent  in  ash,  and  is  very  low  in  sulphur. 
The  company  operates  ten  mines,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  100  cars  and  with  a  market  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Canadian  line  to  the  gulf. 
The  mines  are  located  upon  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad. 


W.  W.  Houston. 

The  Houston  Coal  Company  —  formerly 
known  as  The  Thacker  Company — which  for 
years  has  maintained  extensive  offices  in  the 
Union  Trust  building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  in 
the  Old  Colony 
building,  Chicago, 

Ill.,  has  just  opened 
southern  offices  on 
the  second  floor  of 
the  Seaboard  Bank 
building,  Norfolk, 

Va. 

The  Norfolk  office 
will  be  under  the 
management  of  W. 

W.  Houston,  former 
general  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  operating 
end  of  the  company’s 
extensive  coal  min¬ 
ing  interests  in  the 
Pocahontas  and 
Thacker  fields,  on 
the  main  line  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway,  in  southern 
West  Virginia, 
where  the  well 
known  Houston-Pocahontas  and  Houston- 
Thacker  domestic  and  steam  coals  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  excess  of  2,000,000  tons  per  annum. 

For  the  past  year,  Mr.  Houston  has  been 
located  in  Chicago,  associated  with  R.  C. 
Cantelou,  manager  of  the  company’s  western 
office,  where  the  former  was  in  charge  of  the 
company’s  lake  business  and  otherwise  shared 
with  Mr.  Cantelou  the  responsibilities  of  the 
growing  trade  relations  of  the  Houston  Coal 
Company  in  the  Chicago  and  western  mar¬ 
kets. 

Kuper  Hood,  general  sales  agent  of  the 
company,  makes  his  headquarters  at  the  main 
office  in  Cincinnati,  where  T.  E.  Houston, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  is  also 
located. 


Repairs  are  being  made  on  the  Kingston  No.  4 
Breaker  of  the  Kingston  Coal  Company  which 
will  permit  of  resumption  of  operations  early  in 
April. 
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Hitting  the  Bull’s  Eye. 

For  several  years  we  have  seen  the  mis¬ 
take  into  which  public  men  have  fallen 
when  they  began  to  comment  upon  the  na¬ 
tion’s  fuel  reserve.  But  it  was  a  com- 
])licatetl  and  complex  situation  which  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  reduce  to  a 
simple  form.  We  realize  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  a  body  of  consumers  lying  east 
of  the  Alleghenies  to  depend  upon  a  coal 
reserve  lying  in  or  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  We  realized  that  there  was 
need  for  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to 
concentrate;  attention  upon  the  disappear¬ 
ing  coal  reserve  in  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Adrginia  and  not  continually  to  keep  look¬ 
ing  to  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Alaska. 
We  saw  all  of  this,  but  the  clarification 
and  conden.sation  of  this  subject  down  into 
a  single  paragraph  was  reserved  for 
James  F.  Callbreath  of  the  American  IMin- 
ing  Congress  in  his  speech  before  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators’ 
-Association,  at  Knoxville.  Mr.  Callbreath 
has  said  it  all  in  one  paragraph  which  con¬ 
tains  both  the  fact  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
situation.  We  would  like  to  see  others  try 
to  say  it  better  than  he  did ;  we  doubt 
whether  they  would  succeed.  Mr.  Call¬ 
breath  said : 

“Cheap  coal  in  Alaska  and  cheap  hydro¬ 
electric  power  in  Colorado  will  be  of  little 
use  in  maintaining  the  industrial  suprem¬ 


acy  of  the  great  eastern  cities  when  the 
present  cost  of  power  has  been  quadrupled 
by  the  fearful  waste  which  is  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  ruinons  competition  which  pre¬ 
vails  at  this  time  in  the  bituminous  coal 
mining  industry.” 


A  Matter  of  Policy. 

Recently,  in  a  social  gathering,  two 
learned  gentlemen  were  discussing  inter¬ 
national  politics  and  the  subject  of  pros¬ 
pective,  present  and  past  wars  came  up. 
One  man  had  been  attached  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Army  during  the  Boer  war  and  to 
prove  a  point  in  contention  outlined  the 
contrasting  policies  of  Lord  Roberts  and 
I.ord  Kitchener.  Lord  Roberts  believed  in 
mollification — to  capture  the  Boers,  destroy 
their  arms  and  then  send  them  back  to  their 
farms  under  injunction  to  be  good  in  fu¬ 
ture. 

“Time  after  time,”  he  said,  “we  cap¬ 
tured  a  Boer  company,  disarmed  it  and 
sent  it  home  only  to  get  another  stand  of 
arms  and  another  round  of  ammunition 
and  to  form  a  new  company  which  con¬ 
fronted  us  a  second  time  when  we  ad¬ 
vanced.  Lord  Kitchener  believed  that  the 
object  and  purpose  of  war  is  to  kill;  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  as  much  killing  as  could  be  done 
that  thus  he  might  quicklv  end  the  Strug¬ 
s’^'”  .  .  ^ 

These  contrasting  policies  find  a  dupli¬ 
cate,  in  small  to  be  sure,  in  the  conflicts 
between  capital  and  labor.  Some  sociolo¬ 
gist  has  said — we  believe  it  was  Lincoln 
Stefifens — that  labor  and  capital  are  liter¬ 
ally  at  war.  We  cannot  find  any  quarrel 
with  that  statement,  especially  if  we  look 
upon  war  as  an  organized  contest  with 
mastery  of  a  situation  and  an  advantage  at 
‘^take.  Under  such  a  definition  of  war, 
labor  and  capital  are,  have  been  and  will 
be  war  even  though  no  shot  is  ever  fired. 

Recognizing  the  war  as  existing  and  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  need  to  bring  it  quickly  to  a 
decisive  conclusion,  a  question  of  policy 
arises.  Shall  the  policy  be  one  which  at- 
temjits  to  mollify  or  shall  it  be  to  engage 
in  (juick  and  decisive  action.  The  fighting 
F'nglish  nation  found  it  necessary  to  aban¬ 
don  Lord  Roberts’  idea  because  it  ended  in 
disaster.  We  are  wondering  whether  the 
employers  will  not  be  compelled  to  abandon 
a  similar  policy  in  business. 

It  requires  no  long  investigation  to  prove 
that  coal  operators  must  soon  decide  which 
course  of  action  they  elect  to  follow.  The 
miners  recognize  and  declare  that  the  con¬ 
test  with  the  operators  is  an  industrial  war. 
The  issue  is ;  “Who  shall  govern  the  mines 
— you,  who  supplv  the  money,  or  we,  who 
furnish  the  labor?”  The  miners  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  interest  of  the  miners  of 
West  Virginia  is,  by  direction,  their  own 
interests.  If  the  VAst  Virginia  miners 
win,  it  helps  to  strengthen  the  big 
union  which  in  time  will  wrest  con¬ 
trol  of  the  mines  from  the  operators. 
Thus  to  help  on  the  cause  in  West  Virginia 
the  miners  agree  to  contribute  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  fifty  cents  per  capita  per  month 
and  in  addition,  in  one  state,  to  contribute 
$100,000  immediately  and  stand  ready  to 
add  a  contribution  of  $800,000  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  miners  take  the  war  seriously. 
They  have  Lord  Kitchener’s  idea  that  the 
ciuickest  and  most  humane  way  of  terminat¬ 
ing  the  struggle  is  to  fight  hard  and  fast. 

Coal  operators  generally  are  opposing 
the  Lord  Kitchener  idea-  among- the  miners 


with  the  Lord  Roberts  idea  among  them¬ 
selves.  They  say  that  the  way  to  con¬ 
quer  the  miners — and  they  seriously  mean 
to  conquer — is  to  send  a  missionary  among 
the  miners  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace, 
good  will  and  harmony.  Naturally  they 
lielieve  that  the  man  best  fitted  to  preach 
this  gospel  is  he  who  is  familiar  with  the 
miners’  viewpoint  from  having  been  affili¬ 
ated  wdth  the  miners’  organization  and 
preferably  having  presided  over  it  and 
planned  its  campaigns.  It  is  going  to  be 
mighty  interesting  to  see  how  much 
progress  the  operators  make  by  sending  an 
ex-miner  to  convert  a  militant  miner  away 
from  his  desire  to  gain  control  of  the  mines. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  know  what  suc¬ 
cess  ten  men  will  have  in  converting  a 
million. 

We  are  wondering,  too,  what  w’ould 
happen  among  the  miners  of  the  nation  if 
instead  of  trying  to  mollify,  the  operators 
should  say : 

“You  miners  have  contributed  fifty  cents 
per  capita  per  month  to  carry  on  the  West 
\^irginia  strike;  w'e  will  contribute  one  dol¬ 
lar  per  capita  per  month  '  to  help  the 
operators  defend  themselves.  You  men 
contribute  $100,000  directly  to  further 
your  purpose;  w’e  contribute  $200,000  in¬ 
stantly  to  further  ours.  You  miners  com¬ 
mit  yourselves  to  pay  $800,000  presently 
to  help  your  West  Virginia  brethren ;  we 
commit  ourselves,  if  necessary,  to  pay 
$1,600,000  presently  to  help  our  col¬ 
leagues.” 

That  would  be  opposing  Lord  Kitchener 
by  Lord  Ketchener.  We  are  wondering 
what  the  influence  of  such  a  policy  would 
be  upon  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  We  leave  this  thought  with  the 
operators. 


The  Storage  of  Coal. 

The  railroads  are  becoming  concerned 
about  their  shortcomings  as  concerns  the 
storage  of  coal,  while  consumers  are  also 
studying  the  coal  question  more  than 
they  have  ever  done.  It  seems  likely  now 
that  some  progress  will  be  made  toward 
moving  some  of  the  commercial  coal  in 
summer  instead  of  trying  to  deliver  all  of 
it  in  winter. 

An  interesting  case  has  developed  in  a 
town  in  New  York  state.  It  seems  that 
the  water  plant  had  been  using  railroad 
cars  for  storing  coal,  figuring,  perhaps, 
that  this  was  the  wiser  and  cheaper 
policy.  Confronted  by  a  large  bill  for 
demurrage,  the  board  decided  to  take 
some  action  about  providing  for  unload¬ 
ing  and  storing  coal  as  it  arrives.  While 
they  figure  that  the  initial  cost  for  han¬ 
dling  and  storing  equipment  may  be 
large,  in  the  end  the  economies  effected 
will  mean  a  big  saving. 

It  took  a  great  big  demurrage  bill  to 
awaken  this  board  to  action.  There  are 
thousands  of  similar  instances  where  the 
consumers  are  trying  to  use  the  railroad 
cars  for  their  storage  plants,  which  policy 
when  passed  along  down  the  line  means 
that  the  railroads,  when  equipment  be¬ 
comes  short  and  coal  scarce,  confiscate 
for  their  immediate  needs.  Realization 
of  this  fact  is  causing  railroads  to  tighten 
up  on  cars,  thus  driving  the  consumers 
to  storage  piles.  By  seeing  what  their 
shippers  are  doing,  the  railways-  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  handle  some  of  their  own  coal  in 
the  same  way. 
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A  Reasonable  Price. 

Our  great  statesmen  and  other  men  of 
towering  intellects  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  “tarifif  wall”  created  by  our  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  ])olicy  determines  the  prices 
charged  behind  that  wall.  This  shows  mar¬ 
velous  acumen  ;  the  next  thing  we  know  they 
will  discover  that  a  dam  determines  the 
depth  of  water  behind  it.  These  mental 
giants  have  discovered  that  this  is,  in  a 
measure,  accountable  for  the  cost  of  high 
living  which  they  call  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

To  reduce  to  a  reasonable  level  the  prices 
for  home  made  commodities,  our  great 
statesmen  would  lower  the  tariff  wall  and 
make  it  just  high  enough  to  cover  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  and 
labor  between  this  and  competing  countries. 
That  is,  our  men  of  gigantic  intellect  pro¬ 
pose,  by  a  system  of  taxation  paid  by  our 
own  people,  to  determine  what  is  a  reason¬ 
able  price  at  which  home  producers  shall 
sell  home  products  to  home  people. 

Now  these  same  towering  intellects  have 
set  themselves  the  task  of  regulating,  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  coal  prices  that 
a  rea.sonable  price  may  be  charged  by  home 
producers  for  a  home  product  to  foreign 
people.  Knowing  how  they  figured  out  the 
tariff  question,  we  are  interested  to  know 
whether  some  similar  statesmanlike  policy 
is  to  be  adopted  with  reference  to  coal. 
That  leads  us  to  discuss  what  is  a  reason¬ 
able  price  for  coal  at  two  points  and  then 
to  discuss  what  will  be  a  reasonable  price 
in  Panama. 

Chicago,  each  year,  consumes,  for  steam 
making,  between  7,000,000  and  8,000P'^ 
tons  of  coal.  The  biggest  portion  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  steam  coal  comes  from  a  part  of  the 
districts  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  or  those 
which  have  the  lowest  freight  rates.  The 
rea.son  is  obvious.  The  freight  rate  is  the 
arbitrary ;  the  mine  price  is  the  variable 
unit.  Although  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  west¬ 
ern  Pennsvlvania  and  eastern  Kentucky 
ship  tremendous  quantities  of  coal  into  Chi¬ 
cago,  but  little  of  it  is  used  for  commercial 
purposes.  In  view  of  the  arbitrary  of 
freight  rates  this  is  not  hard  to  under¬ 
stand. 

What,  in  Chicago,  would  be  a  fair  price 
for  western  coal  would  be  a  ridiculous  price 
for  Ohio  or  West  Virginia  coal.  That  is, 
Illinois  screenings  may  sell  at  $1.90  Chi¬ 
cago  and  yield  the  mines  $1  a  ton  or  more. 
The  same  price  would  yield  Ohio  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton,  Pittsburgh  nothing,  and 
West  Virginia  a  loss  of  all  the  slack  and 
fifteen  cent's  a  ton  on  freight  rates.  That 
is  our  measure  of  a  reasonable  price. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  is  surrounded  prac¬ 
tically  on  three  sides  by  coal  mines.  Be¬ 
yond  those  mines,  there  is  an  outer  circle 
of  mines,  in  the  Youghiogheny  field  of 
western  Pennsylvania;  the  Kanawha  dis¬ 
trict  of  West  Virginia;  the  smokeless  coal 
field  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  new  field 
of  eastern  Kentucky.  For  ordinary  steam 
making  purposes,  those  outlying  coals  are 
as  good  as  the  coal  which  is  nearer  the 
point  of  consumption.  However,  the  out¬ 
lying  mines,  are  further  away  and  carry 
higher  transportation  charges.  In  Colum¬ 
bus,  therefore,  the  nearby  operators  can 
charge  as  a  reasonable  price  for  their  coal 


not  what  that  coal  would  sell  for  if  moved 
to  Chicago,  but  for  a  little  less  than  coal  of 
equal  quality  would  sell  for  if  moved  from 
Pittsburgh  or  from  Charleston  or  from 
Bluefiehl  or  from  some  point  in  eastern 
Kentucky. 

Wdiat,  therefore,  would  be  a  fair  price 
for  Hocking  steam  coal  in  Chicago,  con¬ 
sidering  western  competition  would  be  far 
less  than  a  fair  mine  price  for  the  same 
coal  delivered  in  Columbus.  In  Chicago 
intensive  competition  determines  a  low 
price.  In  Columbus  the  advantage  of  a 
natural  monopoly  determines  what  is  a  fair 
price.  These  matters  of  competition  and 
freight  rates  are  ordinary  commercial  con¬ 
siderations  which  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  same  commercial  consideration  when 
ai)plied  to  Panama  yield  this  commercial 
situation.  The  Panama  Canal  is  going  to 
be  the  focal  point  not  only  of  the  coal  from 
West  Virginia,  western  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  Alabama,  but  of 
those  coals  plus  the  coal  from  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  Belgium  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
and  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  Japan  and 
Australia  on  the  Pacific  side,  .Seeking  to 
obtain  an  advantage  in  the  big  coal  market 
at  Panama,  all  these  countries  will  exert 
their  ingenuity  to  get  their  coal  accepted  as 
the  leader.  Ultimate  supremacy  in  this 
contest  will  be  determined  to  some  extent 
by  cost  of  production  at  home  and  quality 
of  coal,  but  the  freight  rates  will  really 
prove  the  determining  factor.  It  will, 
really,  be  international  competition  which 
will  determine  coal  supremacy  in  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  Zone,  and  supremacy  will  rest 
on  transportation.  A  reasonable  price  for 
American  coal  will,  therefore,  be  a  price  a 
little  less  than  will  be  dictated  by  the  cost 
of  production  and  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  from  the  strongest  international  com¬ 
petitor.  On  the  Pacific  side  this  suggests 
British  Columbia  coal;  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
it  suggests  English  coal.  Our  price,  con¬ 
sequently,  should  be  permitted  to  be  a  little 
less  than  that  for  which  those  countries  and 
companies  can  afford  to  sell  their  coal. 

We  may  be  wrong  and  hope  we  are,  but 
it  does  seem  that  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  setting  out  to  try  to  make  in¬ 
operative  this  international  competition  and 
to  try  to  set  up  in  its  place  an  artificial 
standard  of  correct  coal  prices  constructed 
upon  a  foundation  intended  to  support 
a  home  rather  than  a  foreign  institution. 
The  theory  seems  to  be  that  the  cost  of 
coal  to  foreign  users  should  be  the  pres¬ 
ent  mine  price,  plus  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  to  tidewater,  plus  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  Panama,  plus  the  cost  over  the 
government  docks  and,  maybe,  a  little 
profit  added  this  being  measured  by  what 
will  give  the  coal  merchant  six  or  seven 
])er  cent  ujton  what  he  has  invested  in  plant 
— but  not  on  what  he  has  invested  in  stock. 
This  price  may  and  probably  will  bear  no 
near  relation  to  the  price  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  coal  operator  could  get  for  his  product 
if  the  price  were  fixed  upon  the  basis  of 
international  competition. 

The  American  operator  has  the  advantage 
of  lower  cost  of  production  and  of  lower 
cost  of  transportation.  These  things  are 
the  product  of  American  ingenuity,  of 
American  skill  and  of  American  daring.  If 
they  yield  to  the  American  people  even  a 
great  profit  on  American  coal,  wlien  that 


coal  is  sold  to  the  ships  of  other  nations, 
the  American  Government  has  no  right  to 
*  overturn  the  whole  process  by  an  empirical 
decree  as  to  what  the  profit  should  this  be 
measured  by  percentage  on  money  invested. 
This  is  one  case,  in  other  words,  where 
the  government  should  step  aside  in  regu¬ 
lation  and  let  the  international  competition 
fix  prices  instead  of  that  function  being 
absorbed  by  army  officers. 


The  Last  Competitor. 

A  careful  investigation  proves  that  the 
fuel  cost  is  three  and  one-half  times  as 
much  to  drive  a  ship  a  mile  with  oil  as 
with  coal.  What  is  true  of  ships  is  true 
of  other  engines.  Crude  oil  as  a  fuel  thus 
ceases  to  be  a  competitor  of  coal. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  decreasing 
supply  of  oil  and  the  increasing  use  of  it, 
the  price  has  risen  as  much  as  forty  per 
cent. 

By  the  exhaustion  of  the  Indiana  and 
Ohio  gas  fields ;  by  the  partial  failure  of  the 
southwestern  gas  fields,  and  by  the  grad¬ 
ually  diminishing  quantity  of  gas  from 
West  Virginia,  natural  gas  is  no  longer  a 
competitor  of  coal  as  a  fuel. 

So  long  as  those  two  fuels  were  possible 
competitors  of  coal,  the  operator  has  con¬ 
sidered  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  get  a  rea¬ 
.sonable  price  for  his  steam  sizes.  With 
those  two  competitors  out  of  the  market 
the  one  competitor  left  to  the  coal  pro¬ 
ducer  is — himself.  The  nation’s  fuel  supply 
has  been  limited  so  that  the  operator  need 
not  bother  about  other  materials.  Freed 
from  this  pressure,  it  would  seem  to  be 
relatively  easy  for  the  operators  to  or¬ 
ganize  to  get  relatively  a  fair  price  for  their 
coal. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  oil 
and  gas  cannot  be  used  because  they  are 
too  expensive.  It  might  probably  be  ar¬ 
gued  that  if  the  coal  cost  is  advanced,  the 
price  would  likewise  become  prohibitive ; 
that  business  would  stop.  The  fact  is,  that 
when  steam  coal  commands  a  price  com¬ 
mensurate  with  its  value,  the  users  of  it 
will  begin  to  revise  their  comhustion 
methods  to  get  the  value  out  of  it.  That 
is,  where  plants  are  now  getting  five  per 
cent  of  the  coal  value,  thev  will  study  to 
get.  which  is  easilv  obtainable,  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent.  Where  plants  are  now  get¬ 
ting  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  coal 
value,  thev  will,  by  improving  their  com¬ 
bustion  and  transmission  methods  strive  to 
oet  ten  per  cent.  Where  the  most  efficient 
plants  are  now  getting  ten  per  cent  of  the 
coal  value,  thev  will  strive,  by  studying,  the 
refinements  of  combustion  and  transmission, 
to  get  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  twentv-fivc 
and  even  thirty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  that 
coal. 

'That  is,  as  the  coal  producer  gets  what 
his  coal  is  worth,  the  buyers  being  forced 
to  will  study  to  get  the  value  out  of  that 
coal  and  reallv  will  reduce  the  cost  of  power 
while  increasing  the  cost  of  fuel.  The  coal 
man  holds  the  key  to  this  situation.  If  he 
w'ants  to  introduce  a  measure  to  exact  con¬ 
servation,  it  is  up  to  him. 

Other  fuels  have  ceased  to  compete  wutn 
coal.  This  leaves  the  coal  producer  to  com- 
))ete  only  w'ith  himself.  If  he  will  so  con¬ 
trol  himself  as  to  get  a  .sure  profit  on  all 
his  coal,  he  will  be  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  great  pational  economy. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


Pin  this  notice  in  your  hat:  The  next  noon¬ 
day  luncheon  of  the  coal  men  of  Chicago 
under  the  auspices  of  The  Chicago  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  will  be  held  on  next  Tuesday, 
jMarch  25,  at  12:30  o’clock  sharp  in  the  private 
dining  room  off  the  cafe  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Great  Northern  Hotel.  President  Elm- 
strom  in  making  arrangements  for  this  lunch¬ 
eon  announced  definitely  that  it  would  start 
sharply  at  12:30  and  end  abruptly  at  or  before 
2  o’clock.  This  gives  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
the  luncheon  time  and  for  the  meeting  of  the 
association.  The  principal  speaker,  on  this 
occasion,  will  be  W.  E.  Hamilton  of  the  Jeffrey 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
His  subject  will  be  the  storage  of  coal.  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  made  a  study  of  this  subject  for 
years  and  will  enter  into  a  general  discussion 
of  the  subject,  telling  precisely  what  is  being 
done  in  various  cities  and  what  easily  can  be 
done.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  association  to 
develop  one  theme  only  at  each  meeting,  and, 
therefore,  the  other  speakers  who  have  been 
selected  will  talk  upon  some  phase  of  this 
particular  subject.  The  first  to  follow  Mr. 
Hamilton  will  be  Glenn  W.  Traer,  who  will 
discuss  the  subject  from  the  operators’  stand¬ 
point,  and  he  will  be  followed  by  Paul  Alwart, 
who  has  some  interesting  facts  to  tell  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  new  plant  which  he  has  put 
up  on  Webster  avenue.  The  price  of  this 
luncheon  will  be  the  same  as  the  other, 
namely,  seventy-five  cents.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  combines  the  luncheon  hour  with  a 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  general  roundup  of  the  trade, 
the  attendance  should  be  unusually  large.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  seating  100, 
with  provisions,  if  it  should  become  necessary, 
for  taking  care  of  an  additional  twenty-five. 
The  assurance  is  that  the  service  will  be 
prompt. 


John  Sterling,  western  sales  agent  of  T.  C. 
Keller  &  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Omaha,  is  in 
Chicago  spending  a  short  time  at  headquarters. 

One  of  the  visitors  on  Dearborn  street  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  was  Charles  Keith, 
president  of  the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

George  W.  Hallock,  commissioner  of  the 
Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  has  been 
at  home  for  the  last  week  with  what  seems  to 
be  a  complication  of  disorders  the  most  acute 
of  which  is  an  attack  of  pleurisy  combined 
with  the  grip. 

Holly  Stover,  western  sales  manager  of  the 
Flat  Top  Fuel  Company,  returned  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week  from  a  trip  into  Ohio.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  objective  point  was  Cleveland,  but  he 
made  a  general  roundup  of  that  territory  while 
in  that  section. 

Henry  E.  Patrick,  general  sales  agent  of 
C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  returned  to  his 
office  on  Tuesday  after  having  been  laid  up  at 
home  for  a  matter  of  ten  days  with  an  attack 
which  was  very  close  to  pneumonia.  He  is 
now  rapidly  recovering  his  customary  health. 

R.  C.  Wharton,  formerly  manager  of  sales 
of  the  Sunday  Creek  Company  but  now  in  an¬ 
other  line  of  business  in  the  southwest,  was  a 
caller  on  the  coal  trade  in  Chicago  on  Tues¬ 
day  of  this  week.  The  trip  as  ’far  as  coal  men 
are  concerned  had  no  other  purpose  than 
merely  to  renew  pleasant  acquaintances. 

J.  N.  Gellatly,  president  of  Gellatly  & 
O’Donnell,  with  headquarters  at  No.  2  Rector 
street.  New  York,  made  a  hurried  trip  to  Chi¬ 
cago  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  Gellatly  & 
O’Donnell  are  producers  of  Somerset  county 
coal,  in  Pennsylvania,  working  the  C.  Prime 
vein.  His  western  trip  had  somewhat  to  do 
with  the  marketing  of  his  product  in  the  west 
in  the  next  year. 

The  Goodman  Manufacturing  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  makes  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that,  at  the  request  of  a  number 
of  customers,  it  has  decided  to  open  a  repair 
and  supply  department  in  Pittsburgh.  The 
headquarters  of  this  department  will  be  700 
Phipps  Power  building  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  E.  Kent  Davis,  as  manager.  Ail  the  elec¬ 
trical  repairing  that  is  now  done  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  shops  will  be  duplicated  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  shops.  This  company  is  now  carrying 
in  Pittsburgh  a  full  stock  of  shortwall  ma¬ 
chine  parts  and  expects  within  a  short  time 


to  have  a  complete  stock  of  parts  for  this 
type  of  machine. 

According  to  the  weather  prophets  in  the 
Old  Colony  building,  Friday,  March  21,  intro¬ 
duced  another  period  of  change.  The  last 
period  was  the  21st  of  December.  They  said 
at  the  time  that  the  prevailing  wind  was  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  west  and,  therefore,  as  it  was 
expressed  at  that  time,  indicated  that  the 
ensuing  three  months  would  be  a  period  of 
great  expectations  and  disappointments.  They 
said  the  weather  would  be  warm  and  cold 
by  turns,  and  the  performance  of  the  last  three 
months  has  been  in  strict  accord  with  the 
prophecy.  On  the  21st  of  March  the  weather 
changes  again,  the  prevailing  winds  indicating 
whether  it  is  to  be  a  warm  spring,  if  the  wind 
comes  from  the  southwest;  a  variable  and  fitful 
spring,  if  the  wind  comes  directly  from  the 
west;  a  cold,  dry  spring,  if  the  wind  comes 
out  of  the  northwest;  or,  a  cold,  wet  spring  if 
the  wind  comes  out  of  the  north  or  northeast. 
On  Friday,  we  had  a  blizzard  with  the  wind  a 
little  west  of  north.  That  will  tell  something, 
according  to  the  schedule  here  presented. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


C.  J.  Corr,  of  Rogers-Corr  Coal  Co.,  was  in 
the  New  York  offices  of  his  company  the  early 
part  of  the  week. 

Frank  Haas,  chief  engineer  of  Consolidation 
Coal  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  was  in  New  York  this  week. 

Samuel  Heilner,  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  son,  have  sailed 
for  a  two  months’  stay  in  European  cities  and 
.  resorts. 

George  M.  Bowlby,  treasurer  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Coal  Company,  No.  1  Broadway,  New 
York,  was  married  on  March  12  to  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Knaus  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Fifty-five  thousand  shares  of  the  common 
stock  of  Burns  Brothers  of  a  par  value  of  $100 
have  been  listed  on  the  New  York  Curb  Ex¬ 
change,  where  they  are  considered  high  class 
investments. 

Schedules  in  bankruptcy  filed  by  the  York- 
ville  Coal  Company,  1741  Avenue  A,  show 
liabilities  of  $20,269  and  assets  of  $3,850,  con¬ 
sisting  of  stock,  $100;  six  horses,  $1,800; 
wagons,  $800;  fixtures,  $150,  and  accounts, 
$1,000. 

Charles  H.  Haskell,  secretary  of  the  New 
England  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  and  Wel¬ 
lington  M.  Bertolet,  secretary  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  were 
in  New  York  this  week  attending  the  inquiry 
held  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
in  the  matter  of  railway  weights. 

The  Business  Men’s  Association  of  Fulton- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  has  decided  to  acquire  much 
more  knowledge  of  the  coal  business  than  they 
have  at  present  or  give  their  local  dealers 
credit  for  having  accumulated  by  experience. 
A  committee  of  prominent  men  has  set 
about  either  buying  one  of  the  establishments 
now  in  the  coal  business  there  or  by  erecting 
a  hew  coal  pocket  and  engaging  in  a  cooper¬ 
ative  enterprise. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission’s  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  matter  of  weighing  coal  at 
the  shipping  point  at  the  mines  is  not  of  much 
interest  to  New  York  city  retailers,  who  re¬ 
ceive  their  coal  according  to  weights  at  the 
piers.  Dealers  in  this  vicinity  receiving  coal 
on  the  line  are  taking  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  hearings  and  are  quite  willing  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  views  on  the  subject  in  evidence  for 
the  commission’s  use. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission  has  issued  a 
circular  under  date  of  March  14  announcing 
that  the  opening  of  bids  for  the  coaling  plants 
at  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  postponed 
thirty  days  to  May  14.  Bidders  have  also 
been  requested  to  change  the  words  “liquid 
full”  to  “average  full”  wherever  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  buckets  or  shovels  in  the 
specifications. 

The  Canal  Zone  for  all  customs  purposes  is 
treated  as  a  foreign  country  so  that  the 
drawback,  according  to  customs  laws,  applies 
the  same  as  to  ships  plying  in  the  foreign 
trade  or  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports. 

A  temporary  administrator  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  estate  of  Albert  H.  Mowrey, 
Lehigh  Valleys  Coal  Sales  Company  agent, 
before  his  death  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  so  that  the 


construction  of  a  pocket  there  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  without  further  delay.  His  interest  in 
the  local  plant  was  about  $1,500  in  personal 
property,  but  the  settlement  of  his  estate 
would  have  required  a  long  time  on  account 
of  relatives  living  in  unknown  parts  so  that 
George  E.  Farrell,  of  Oswego,  will  administer 
the  estate  temporarily. 

Although  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
m  the  use  of  fuel  oil  in  the  United  States 
navy  there  is  some  suspicion  that  the  same 
rate  of  increase  will  not  continue  during  the 
coming  years  _  on  account  of  the  forty  per 
cent  advance  in  priqe  of  that  commodity  in 
four  months.  The  vessels  planned  for  this 
year  will  increase  the  consumption  of  oil  by 
6,000,000  gallons  to  a  total  of  20,000,000.  Six 
battleships  and  twenty  destroyers  now  burn 
oil.  Oil  is  three  and  a  half  times  as  expensive 
for  this  purpose  as  coal  at  present  prices. 

Borough  Park  Heights  Civic  Association  of 
South  Brooklyn  has  passed  the  following  in¬ 
testing  resolution:  “We  demand  that  our 
representatives  in  Congress  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  return  to  the  right¬ 
ful  owners,  the  people,  not  by  confiscation, 
but  by  proper  process  of  law,  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  deposits,  and  we  request  our  Congress¬ 
man  to  consult  with  our  representative, 
Joseph  F.  Wright,  as  to  the  remedy  which 
will  effectively  wipe  out  this  grievous  evil.” 
J.  F.  Wright  was  doubtless  the  principal 
speaker  at  this  meeting. 

Capital  Contracting  Company,  1402  Broad¬ 
way,  a  newly  organized  concern  understood 
to  have  for  its  purpose  the  trading  in  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  state  and  city  of  New  York,  and 
which  company  startled  the  coal  men  of  this 
city  by  bidding  a  ridiculously  low  figure  on 
the  state  hospital  specifications,  is  not  having 
srnooth  sailing,  from  recent  reports  extant  at 
this  date.  The  company  was  incorporated  last 
December,  with  $10,000  capital,  by  Mark 
Sugarman,  president;  Nelson  Roberts,  vice- 
president;  and  Benjamin  Goldberger,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Benjamin  Goldberger  was  un¬ 
til  five  years  ago  secretary  to  Governor  Sulzer, 
and  when  the  steward  of  the  Hospital  Com¬ 
mission  canceled  all  bids  recently  submitted 
by  announcing  that  coal  would  be  bought  for 
imrnediate  needs  only  to  next  September,  the 
Capital  Contracting  Company  protested  to  the 
governor  in  vigorous  terms,  alleging  irregu¬ 
larities  in  the  commission  and  charging  the 
coal  dealers  with  a  conspiracy  to  determine 
who  shall  have  the  contracts  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  also  threatened  that  the  company 
■will  endeavor  to  prove  that  a  leading  anthra¬ 
cite  company  has  connived  with  other  ship¬ 
pers  to  prevent  the  Capital  company  from 
obtaining  supplies.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  they  were  not  able  to  prove  a  proper 
line  of  credit,  although  there  was  a  strong 
item  in  their  connections  with  political 
circles,  once  more  powerful  than  popular,  so 
that  they  assumed  the  coal  end  and  the  com¬ 
mission  would  both  appreciate  the  situation 
and  be  good,  but  times  have  changed. 


Anthracite  News  Notes. 


General  Superintendent  D.  S.  Wolfe,  for  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  and  Miss  Lot¬ 
tie  Seeley,  of  Hazelton,  were  quietly  married, 
recently.  When  Mr.  Wolfe  first  came  to  Ma- 
honoy  City  he  assumed  the  duties  of  division 
engineer,  but  -was  later  promoted  to  superin¬ 
tendent  of  collieries. 

Orders  were  issued  last  week  from  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  to  the  Landsford  officials,  to 
close  down  all  colleries  in  the  Panther  Creek 
Valley,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
on  account  of  the  sudden  drop  in  the  coal  mar¬ 
ket. 

Vice-President  Andrew  Matti  made  a  report 
at  a  special  meeting  of  Harleigh  local  last 
week,  on  the  result  of  the  conference  held 
with  the  officials  of  the  Harleigh-Brookwood 
Coal  Company.  The  report,  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  employes 
who  had  been  discharged  would  be  employed 
at  better  positions  with  higher  wages. 

The  State  Hospital  at  Fountain  Spring,  has 
made  an  appeal  for  a  larger  appropriation  to 
enlarge  the  institution  and  it  is  being  taken  up 
bv  the  various  locals  and  officers  of  the  Ninth 
district  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  as 
many  of  the  mine  workers  have  occasion  to 
use  this  hospital,  situated,  as  it  is,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  anthracite  coal  field. 
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Heavy  Losses  Due  to  Short  Weight. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
now  taking  up,  in  a  series  of  investigations, 
the  complaints  of  dealers  that  the  coal  carry¬ 
ing  railroads  have  charged  exc'essive  freight 
rates  in  that  the  coal  companies  have  billed 
for  more  coal  than  was  shipped.  The  com¬ 
mission  is  going  into  the  subject  thoroughly 
and  a  ruling  is  not  expected  until  next  fall. 

The  first  hearing  was  held  in  the  Federal 
building  in  Philadelphia  last  Monday  and  the 
second  was  held  in  New  York  on  March  17. 
Eight  railroads  have  appeared  before  the 
Commission  at  these  hearings.  Methods  of 
weighing,  only,  are  inquired  into.  The  roads 
are  the  following;  The  Pennsylvania,  the 
Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western, 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
Erie. 

On  the  dealers’  side  it  is  doubtful  if  ever 
such  a  formidable  array  of  counsel  and  mern- 
bers  of  associations  ever  engaged  jointly  in 
any  battle.  In  Pennsylvania  a  large  delega¬ 
tion  was  present.  Two  associations  appear¬ 
ing — the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  and  the  Philadelphia  Coal  Ex¬ 
change.  The  former  body  was  represented  by 
its  secretary,  Wellington  M.  Bertolet,  who  is 
an  attorney  of  Reading,  Pa.,  and  the  latter 
body  had  as  counsel.  Ward  W.  Pearson  and 
Harold  S.  Shertz,  who  conducted  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  rate  case  against  the  railroads  recently. 
In  New  York,  the  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  of  New  York  City  took  up  the 
fight  and  from  New  England  came  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  counsel  of  the  Retail  Coal  Dealers 
of  New  England,  Incorporated. 

Just  what  the  new  order  of  things  should 
be,  is  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  opinions; 
none  of  them  seem  to  fit  the  case  wholly. 
Some  propose  that  government  weighmasters 
be  appointed  to  take  weights  at  the  distribut¬ 
ing  yards  and  at  the  mines.  Others  want  des¬ 
tination  weighing  but  have  not  yet  conceived 
a  practicable  plan  for  carrying  out  such  a 
system. 

Only  such  a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  this 
subject  as  the  commission  is  making  can  ob¬ 
tain  enough  facts  to  permit  of  a  decision  which 
will  fit  the  case.  It  is  alleged  ly  dealers  that 
the  annual  weighing  of  cars  is  not  sufficient 
because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  winter  time  or 
wet  weather  cars  not  only  absorb  or  hold 
great  weight  in  moisture  but  cakes  of  ice  freeze 
in  the  bottom  of  cars  and  add  to  the  loss.  To 
remedy  this,  they  urge  weighing  before  and 
after  each  loading.  At  some  collieries  the  cars 
are  weighed  while  passing  over  the  track  scale 
at  slow  speed  which  some  of  the  complainants 
claim  is  an  unfair  way  taking  the  weight 
and  very  inaccurate.  There  is  no  way  to  rec¬ 
tify  any  mistake  that  may  occur  in  this  single 
process.  The  railroads  have  provided  no  ap¬ 
peal  from  this  “catch”  weight  except  in  some 
larger  cities  where  the  dealer  may  have  the 
car  reweighed  at  a  cost,  to  the  dealer,  of  $2.50 
for  each  weighing.  After  that  is  done,  how¬ 
ever,  the  settlement  of  the  shortage  becomes 
a  separate  consideration.  Few  dealers  care 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  method  of  ledress. 
Few  dealers  can  afford  a  track  scale  to  weigh 
their  own  coal  as  cars  arrive. 

Short  weight  complaints  have  been  in  order 
since  railroads  first  began  hauling  coal  so 
that  the  varieties  of  complaints  are  not  new 
to  the  trade.  It  is  also  known  that  these  short¬ 
ages  have  been  alleged  to  vary  from  one  to 
five  tons  with  exceptional  cases  claiming  that 
as  high  as  seven  tons  have  been  short.  But 
one  of  the  more  accurate  and  comprehensive 
tests  of  short  weights  was  that  made  by  a 
Pennsylvania  dealer  some  months  since  who 
weighed  107  cars  received  from  several  ship¬ 
pers  during  the  period  between  June  16  and 
July  11  and  tabulated  the  results  in  a  chart 
which  was  presented  in  evidence  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  dealer,  based  on  this  experi- 
'ment  at  weighing  his  cars  is  given  in  his  own 
words,  as  follows; 

“One  hundred  and  seven  cars  of  anthracite 
icoal  weighed  invoiced  weight  6,884,080  pounds, 
|or^^3073J4  tons. 

“Eighty-five  cars  or  79  2-5  per  cent  of  cars 
weighed  contained  short  weight  of  169,996 
ipounds. 

“Twenty-two  cars  or  20  3-5  per  cent  of  cars 


weighed  contained  over  weight  of  12,136 
pounds. 

“No  cars  weighed  contained  correct  weight 
as  invoiced. 

“Fifty-four  cars  or  50^2  per  cent  of  cars 
weighed  were  marked  light  weight  short  19,- 
570  pounds. 

“Forty-seven  cars  or  43  9-10  per  cent  of  cars 
weighed  were  marked  light  weight  over  14,- 
572  pounds. 

“Six  cars  or  5  3-5  per  cent  of  cars  weighed 
were  marked  light  weight  correct. 

Summary; 

“Two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  coal  and 
freight  charged  us  was  not  received. 

“Seventy  tons  is  the  net  loss  in  coal  and 
freight  in  the  107  cars  weighed.  Two-thirds 
of  a  ton  per  car  being  the  average  loss  of 
107  cars  weighed. 


In  Maine,  the  coal  men  have  been  investi¬ 
gated.  This  investigation  which  began  January 
23  and  ended  February  27,  appears  to  have 
been  more  for  political  purposes  than  for  pub¬ 
lic  good.  A  legislative  committee  did  the 
work. 

The  Maine  coal  investigation  did  not  amount 
to  so  very  much.  The  legislators  started  on 
the  assumption  that  they  would  bag  a  mon¬ 
opoly  at  the  first  hearing.  In  two  months  they 
failed  to  find  anything  having  the  appearance 
of  a  trust  or  combine  in  the  interest  of  the 
coal  man  and  against  the  consumer.  The  coal 
men  were  frank.  They  told  the  truth  about 
their  business,  and  in  doing  this,  they  told 
some  very  glaring  truths  about  themselves — 
that  most  of  them  do  business  in  such  a  hap¬ 
hazard  manner  they  do  not  know  whether  they 
make  a  profit  or  not  but  expect  a  profit  and 
generally  find  a  loss. 

If  the  Maine  investigation  is  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  report,  as  was  the  case  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts  investigation,  the  summary  will 
show  that  the  dealers,  during  the  last  few 
months,  did  business  at  a  loss.  The  trade  is 
waiting  to  see  what  report  the  legislative  com- 
mitte  will  make. 

If  nothing  else  was  accomplished,  the  coal 
trade  has  been  benefited  by  some  of  the 
statements  which  they  made  themselves.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  true  of  the  statement  by  Mayor 
Oakley  C.  Curtis  of  Portland,  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  firm  of  Randall,  McAllister  &  Co. 
Mr.  Curtis  got  into  the  record,  and  got  in 
strong.  He  was  not  heard  until  the  last  day 
of  the  “probe,”  but  his  presence  at  each  sit¬ 
ting  led  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
“probers”  were  anticipating  a  hornet’s  nest, 
when  Mr.  Curtis  got  under  their  cross  fire. 
It  was  in  fact  a  hornet’s  nest  but  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  result  from  what  the  probers  were  no 
doubt  expecting. 

The  Kennebec  Journal,  which  reported  the 
proceedings  of  the  inquiry  closely,  said  in  its 
issue  of  February  28; 

“The  special  committee  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  cost  of  coal  in  this  state  adjourned 
sine  die,  Thursday  having  discovered  in  its 
two  months’  existence  that  there  is  a  Maine 
coal  dealers’  association  which  has  no  power 
or  agreement,  that  the  majority  of  dealers 
have  sold  at  or  very  close  to  a  loss  for  the 
past  year,  and  that  Mayor  Oakley  C.  Curtis 
of  Portland  is  the  strongest  candidate  m  sight 
for  the  democratic  gubernatorial  nomination  in 
1914.” 

The  inquiry  started  on  Thursday,  January 
23.  George  C.  Lowell  of  Richmond,  Maine, 
was  the  first  coal  man  called.  Mr.  Lowell 
showed  from  figures  which  he  submitted  that 
he  made  an  average  profit  of  eleven  cents  per 
ton.  Another  Richmond  dealer  estimated  that 
he  made  thirty-five  cents  per  ton  net  profit. 

Mark  W.  Sewall,  of  Bath,  Maine,  stated 
that  he  had  been  in  the  coal  trade  twenty-four 
years  and  sold  between  5,000  and  6,000  tons 
annually.  Fle  thought  the  cost  of  handling 
coal  was  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  ton.  He  said 
he  received  one  cargo  this  year  averaging 
eighteen  per  cent  screenings,  which  in  Bath 
are  worth  around  $1.50  a  ton,  which  just  cov¬ 
ered  the  cost  of  handling. 


“Two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six 
cars  received  from  June  1,  1904  to  May  31, 
1905;  1,844  tons  of  coal  average  loss  for  year 
at  average  cost  of  $3.95  equals  net  loss  for 
year  $7,283.80.  One  million  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-two  thousand  six  hundred  tons  coal 
purchased  in  fourteen  years  average  loss  of 
two  and  one-half  per  cent  means  a  loss  of 
47,315  tons  of  coal.  At  an  average  cost  of 
$3.00  per  ton  shows  a  net  loss  to  us  of  $141,- 
945.00. 

“If  such  a  percentage  of  loss  (two  and  one- 
half  per  cent),  as  shown  by  the  above  tabu¬ 
lated  statement,  is  the  general  condition  of 
affairs  throughout  the  United  States,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  on  the  367,474,393  long  tons 
of  coal  mined  and  sold  during  the  year  1905 
would  be  9,186,859  tons,  and  at  an  average 
cost  to  the  consignee  of  $3.00  per  ton  would 
show  a  net  loss  to  them  and  a  net  gain  to 
the  railroads  and  coal  producing  companies  of 
$27,560,579.50.” 


Frank  R.  Spear,  of  Rockland,  said  he  made 
a  profit  on  coal  even  the  past  year.  Mr. 
Spear  did  not  make  this  statement  as  boast 
claiming  he  did  but  a  modest  business. 

Alvah  R.  Hayes,  of  Gardiner,  said  he  had 
been  selling  coal  for  ten  years.  All  his  coal 
comes  in  barges  and  handles  a  business  around 
6,000  tons  a  year.  He  figured  that  he  had 
lost  twenty-two  to  forty-five  cents  a  ton  on 
every  ton  of  coal  handled  the  past  year.  He 
had  made  a  little  money  in  1911,  making 
enough  that  year  to  eat. 

Morris  P.  Perry  of  Rockland  stated  that  sell¬ 
ing  coal  had  been  a  losing  proposition  for  his 
firm.  They  do  a  6,000-ton  business  per  year. 
The  average  price  which  he  paid  for  coal  for 
the  past  year  was  $5.85.  The  expense  of 
handling  was  $1.82  a  ton.  The  expenses  of 
the  concern  were  $11,000  a  year,  which  cov¬ 
ered  everything  except  bad  debts,  and  did  not 
include  any  pay  for  the  members  of  the  firm. 

John  F.  Woodman,  who  has  been  dealing  in 
coal  at  Bangor,  for  twenty  years,  said  that 
he  lost  money  during  the  past  year.  He  fig¬ 
ured  the  cost  of  doing  business  at  Bangor 
ranged  from  $1.40  to  $1.65  per  ton. 

James  McLeod,  who  represents  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Company  in  Maine  said 
that  the  dealers  in  his  section  are  supplied 
from  the  cornpany’s  station  at  Searsport,  the 
shipments  being  mostly  from  New  York  by 
water.  He  said  he  had  sold  32,000  tons  in 
1911,  and  more  in  1912.  He  estimated  the 
barge  shrinkage  at  from  four  to  eight  per  cent 
per  gross  ton.  In  August,  last,  thirty-five 
cents  per  ton  was  applied  to  cover  this  shrink¬ 
age. 

F.  B.  Purinton  of  Augusta,  Maine,  said  that 
his  firm  is  gratified  with  five  per  cent  dividends 
on  their  capital.  He  figured  that  their  expense 
in  handling  coal  would  be  about  $1.41  per  ton. 

W.  H.  Adams,  of  the  Cash  Fuel  Company, 
of  Portland,  stated  that  his  firm  handles  about 
20,000  tons  per  year.  He  figured  that  the  cost 
of  handling  coal  from  pocket  to  the  consumer 
was  $1.65  a  ton.  He  stated  that  there  had  been 
no  net  profits  during  the  past  year. 

Charles  S.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Cash 
Fuel  was  asked  the  following  question  by  the 
attorney-general;  “There  has  been  a  report 
that  you  were  compelled  to  make  your  prices 
agree  with  the  other  dealers  or  you  would  not 
get  your  coal.  How  about  that?” 

“It  is  absolutely  without  foundation.  It  is 
impossible  to  choke  off  any  one  from  getting 
coal  if  he  has  the  money  to  buy  it.” 

William  C.  Soule,  of  Freeport,  stated  that 
his  expense  in  handling  coal  was  $1.40  per 
ton. 


The  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company  has 
started  to  store  coal.  About  two  hundred  car¬ 
loads  are  dumped  into  the  bins  at  Landing- 
ville,  daily.  The  market  having  taken  all  the 
fuel  mined  coal  ever  since  the  collieries  re¬ 
sumed  operations  last  summer,  this  is  the  first 
attempt  they  have  made  to  store  coal  for 
nearly  a  year.  No  coal  is  being  stored  at 
Abrams  except  the  smaller  sizes  used  for 
steaming  purposes.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Reading  will  continue  to  operate  its  mines  on 
full  time. 


Cost  of  Handling  Coal  in  New  England. 
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General  Review. 

All  Mining  Operations  Are  on  a  Mid¬ 
summer  Basis — Contracting  Pre¬ 
vents  Stagnation. 


The  coal  market  this  week  is  prevented  from 
showing  absolute  stagnation  only  by  the  small 
amount  of  contracting  that  is  being  done.  Even 
the  anthracite  operators,  believing  it  is  too  early 
to  begin  the  creation  of  storage  piles,  have  re¬ 
duced  their  operations  to  about  half  time.  In 
the  bituminous  field,  outside  the  mining  dis¬ 
trict  which  ships  to  the  lakes,  the  best  that  any 
mining  company  is  doing  is  about  half  time; 
a  great  many  mines,  especially  in  southern  Illi¬ 
nois,  are  down  to  two  days  a  week  while  some 
mines  are  closed  down  entirely.  Contracting  is 
of  a  cautious  nature,  with  prices  generally 
about  at  last  year’s  level. 

Concerning  immediate  market  conditions,  the 
Philadelphia  report  pys : 

“Pending  the  arrival  of  the  time  for  April 
circular  prices  to  take  effect,  the  anthracite  trade 
is  decidedly  slow.  At  the  moment  there  is  no 
demand  for  any  size  at  any  price  so  that  sales 
are  few  and  far  between.”  Almost  precisely  the 
same  tone  is  manifest  in  the  Boston  report, 
w'hich  says:  “If  such  a  thing  is  conceivable  the 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  coal  is  even  quieter  than 
it  was  last  week.  Some  local  agents  are  so- 
licting  orders  for  next  season’s  anthracite,  with¬ 
out  quoting  prices.”  The  condition  of  the  New 
York  market  is  not  in'  any  respect  different  from 
that  of  Philadelphia  or  Boston,  the  demand 
being  so  slow  that  producing  companies  have 
been  compelled  to  close  down  their  collieries  for 
half  the  week.  Buffalo  adds:  “Continued  mild 
weather  has  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
local  coal  market  and  retailers  are  experiencing 
a  quiet  trade  seldom  felt  except  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Some  loading  for  lake  shipments 
is  being  done  and  movement  to  the  northwest 
will  be  done  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  out  of  the 
lake.”  Baltimore  reports,  that  business  is  dead 
and  that  even  contracting  is  slow  w'here  prices 
are  as  they  were  last  year,  but  even  slower 
where  higher  prices  have  been  asked. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  central  market,  the 
situation  is  not  quite  so  hopelessly  weak,  this 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  almost  immediately 
the  season  of  navigation  on  the  great  lakes 
will  open  and  afford  the  mines  an  outlet  for  the 
next  eight  months.  However,  that  trade  is 
largely  in  prospect  and  the  mines  which  have 
been  dependent  upon  spot  orders  are  having  a 
hard  pull.  In  that  respect,  Pittsburgh  says: 
“Spot  buying  has  perhaps  reached  its  lowest 
rate  this  year.  To  sell  even  a  car  of  coal  on 
the  open  market  at  this  time  taxes  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  sales  officers  and.  therefore,  few 
such  attempts  are  made.”  Cleveland  adds: 
“There  is  not  much  if  any  coal  market  at 
present,  largely  owing  to  weather  conditions. 
Dealers  are  not  ordering  except  to  meet  im¬ 
mediate  requirements.  Steam  plants  too  are  cur¬ 
tailing  their  orders  and  apparently  for  the  time 
being  every  one  has  all  the  coal  he  wants.” 
Toledo  says: 

“The  warm  weather  is  a  greaetr  boon  to  the 
milliner  than  to  the  coal  man.” 

Columbus  and  Indianapolis  are  equally  pessi¬ 
mistic  as  to  conditions  and  thus  the  central 
market  is  in  a  condition  far  from  satisfactory. 

In  the  western  trade,  the  business  is  extremely 
dull.  St.  Louis  is,  as  customary,  the  most  pes¬ 
simistic,  the  report  saying  that  the  weather  is 
so  warm  that  business  is  at  a  standstill.  The 
mines  in  operation  in  that  field,  are  at  the  out¬ 
side  making  three  days  a  week,  while  many  of 
them  are  down  to  two  days  a  week,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  mines  which  cater  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  the  retail  trade  are  closed  down  entirely. 

Chicago,  the  situation  is  almost  as  bad.  The 
only  thing  which  has  prevented  a  precipitate  de¬ 
cline  in  prices  has  been  the  fact  that  produc¬ 
ing  companies  have  curtailed  output.  There  has 
been  no  buying  by  retail  dealers  and  the  steam 
users  are  still  apparently  using  up  some  of 
their  storage  piles.  To  these  two  pessimistic  re¬ 
ports,  Omaha  adds :  “The  coal  business,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  in  this  territory  is  prac¬ 
tically  at  a  standstill.  The  weather  is  very  mild 
and  fuel  demand  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.”  Even 
Minneapolis  has  quit  discussing  present  condi¬ 
tions  and  is  concentrating  its  attention  upon 
the  new  coal  year. 

As  these  things  indicate,  the  coal  market  from 
east  to  west  is  in  a  decidedly  weakened  condi¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  steam  users  are  buying  on  contract 

finly  to  get  on  a  yearly  basis  a  lower  price  than 
hey  can  get  on  the  open  market. 


Chicago  Market. 

Season  Contracting  Becomes  Active  as 
Spot  Buying  Practically 
Disappears. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

Chicago,  March  20. 

The  one  feature  of  the  Chicago  market  which 
decides  against  absolute  stagnation  is  the  ac¬ 
tivity  in  contracting;  this  is  quite  pronounced. 
If  operators  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  spot 
sales  they  would  be  virtually  out  of  business 
because  that  department  of  the  market  is  down 
absolutely  to  midsummer  level. 

Some  time  ago  it  semed  entirely  likely 
that  the  contract  period  would  be  postponed 
until,  perhaps,  the  first  of  June  or  even  the 
first  of  July.  The  assumption  was  that  the 
steam  users  of  coal  would  figure  it  to  their 
advantage  to  remain  upon  the  market  the 
next  two  or  three  months  and  then  cover 
their  needs  when  the  spot  price  on  steam  coal 
began  to  rise  above  the  figures  at  which  they 
could  get  their  contract  coal.  However,  the 
extremely  early  spring  served  to  quicken  the 
tendency  to  contract.  The  steam  users  figured 
two  ways: 

First,  these  buyers  knew  that  the  operators 
must  have  an  average  price  for  their  product 
which  bears  some  definite  relation  to  the  cost 
of  production.  It  might  go  a  little  below  cost 
of  production  but  it  would  not  and  could  not 
go  very  much  below.  Therefore,  with  a  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  any  domestic  coal  buying  and 
consequently  with  no  money  coming  in  from 
that  department,  the  operator  would  be  forced 
to  advance  the  price  on  his  steam  sizes — mine- 
run  and  screenings — in  order  to  come  out  any¬ 
where  near  even.  Rather  than  having,  there¬ 
fore,  a  period  from  the  first  of  June  until  the 
first  of  September  when  spot  prices  would  be 
far  above  the  contract  price,  the  steam  coal 
buyer  saw  that,  this  year,  spot  fine  coal  prices 
would  be  far  above  contract  price  from  the 
first  of  March  until  the  first  of  September. 
There  would  be,  therefore,  a  period  of  six 
months  of  high  spot  prices  instead  of  three. 
The  buyer  understood  that  he  could  not,  by 
getting  low  prices  on  the  spot  market  next 
winter,  offset  the  six  months  of  high  prices 
from  now  until  fall  and  he  has  chosen  to  close 
up  on  contract  since  this  can  be  done  at  a 
very  reasonable  price,  the  steam  user  limits  his 
loss.  This  naturally  makes  the  contract  busi¬ 
ness  lively  especially  on  screenings,  but  rea¬ 
sonably  active  on  mine-run. 

Second,  the  steam  coal  users  evidently  sees 
some  improvement  in  business  ahead,  which 
makes  him  want  to  be  sure  of  having  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal  on  hand.  Most  of  these  concerns 
have  their  estimating  departments.  Those  esti¬ 
mating  departments  have,  so  we  are  informed, 
estimated  that  business  will  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  slowly  and  gradually  until  after  the 
crop  return  is  definitely  known.  Indications 
point  generally  to  a  good  crop  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  business  outlook  is  bright.  The 
buyer  knows  what  this  is  going  to  mean  in  the 
way  of  active  demand  for  steam  coal  and  he 
does  not  care  to  be  caught  unprotected  as  to 
supply. 

These  two  things  have  induced  the  steam 
users  to  close  up  on  liberal  sized  contracts  at 
what  the  operators  chose  to  term,  “fair  prices.” 
The  operator,  unfortunately,  has  not  seen  as 
far  ahead  as  have  the  steam  users  and  in¬ 
stead  of  holding  out  for  an  advance  in  steam 
coal  prices,  especially  in  screening  price,  they 
have  been  content  with  last  year’s  figures. 
This  is  so  regardless  of  the  fact  that  we  know 
of  one  order  for  50,000  tons  of  screenings 
which  was  offered  to  several  concerns  this 
last  week  and  has  not  yet  been  closed. 

Chicago  also  has  participated  liberally  in 
the  closing  of  contracts  for  lake  shipments 
and  while  that  business  is  being  closed  up 
a  little  later  this  year  than  it  was  last,  the 
indications  are  that  a  big  tonnage  will  be 
moved  and  that  better  prices,  or  the  average, 
will  prevail  than  were  charged  a  year  ago. 
We  have  heard  of  contracts  being  closed  for 
approximately  250,000  tons  of  smokeless  mine- 
run  and  nearly  100,000  tons  of  slack. 

As  to  the  domestic  sizes  of  coal,  the  market 
for  the  last  week  has  been  peculiarly  flat.  In 
connection  with  Franklin  county  coal  one 
statement  made  is  peculiarly  significant.  One 
operator,  who  had  been  charging  $1.50,  gave 
his  salesman  permission  to  sell  the  coal  down 


to  $1.40.  After  trying  out  the  market  for  two 
weeks,  the  statement  is  now  made  that  the 
reduction  in  price  did  not  increase  the  volume 
of  business  to  any  extent  whatever,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  change  in  price  was  merely  giving 
away  ten  cents  a  ton  which  might  easly  have 
been  obtained.  On  the  domestic  sizes,  there¬ 
fore,  the  larger  operators  are  still  trying  to 
get  and  are  getting  on  a  small  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  $1.40  to  $1.50.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  coal 
is  selling  very  much  cheaper,  some  of  the 
domestic  sizes  being  down  to  $1.05  and  all  the 
way  up  to  $1.15. 

The  line  of  demarkation  between  the  stand¬ 
ard  shipper  and  the  shipper  of  off-grade  Car- 
terville  coal  is  very  clearly  drawn  in  such 
times  as  these.  The  better  companies  are 
getting  all  the  way  from  $1.35  to  $1.50  for  the 
domestic  sizes.  The  other  concerns  are  mak¬ 
ing  practically  no  effort  to  get  circular. 

Even  the  eastern  coals  have  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  demoralization.  Up  until  this  last 
week  the  so-called  standard  shippers  of  Poca¬ 
hontas  coal  had  presented  an  unbroken  front, 
their  price  on  mine-run  being  $1.25,  which  is 
the  circular.  However,  two  of  them  were 
caught  with  a  considerable  block  of  distress 
coal  on  hand  and  they  shaded  the  price  down 
to  $1.00  a  ton  or  even  less  in  order  to  move 
it.  That  coal  has  now  been  cleaned  up. 

As  to  the  Hocking  Valley  coal,  the  opera¬ 
tors  have  found  the  almost  utter  futility  of 
trying  to  ship  any  unsold  coal  into  this  mar¬ 
ket.  As  a  consequence  they  are  reserving 
what  free  coal  they  have  to  ship  for  the  lake 
movement  where  the  indications  are  that  for¬ 
warding  will  begin  at  an  early  date. 

The  coke  market  has  been  peculiarly  flat. 
The  time  is  almost  here  when  there  will  be  a 
sharp  reduction  in  the  circular  price,  this  re¬ 
duction  customarily  going  into  effect  on  April 
first.  The  retail  dealers  have  not  bought  coke 
ten  days  ahead  when  by  waiting  that  ten 
days  for  a  commodity  which  they  do  not  need 
urgently,  they  can  save  approximately  fifty 
cents  a  ton.  Wholesalers  have  appreciated 
this  fact  and  in  order  to  move  some  coke 
which  was  on  the  market  they  have  accepted 
-■Xpril  circular  prices  for  present  shipments. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers-  on  shipments  direct  from  the  mines 
are  as  follows: 


Franklin  County — 

Lump  . 

Kgg  . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 

No.  1  nut  . 

No.  2  nut  . 

No.  3  nut  . 

Harrisburg — 
Domestic  lump  and  egg 

Steam  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 

No.  1  nut . 

No.  2  nut . 

No.  3  nut . 

Carterville — 

Lump  . 

I'-gg  . . . 

No.  1  washed . 

No.  2  washed . 


Chicago 

$2.45@2..’i5 

2.4,5@2..55 

2.20@2.30 

1.90@1.0.5 

2.45@2.55 

2.30@2.40 

2.20@2.30 

2.55 

2.45 

2.20 

].90@1.95 

2.55 

2.3()@2.40 

2.20@2.30 

2.30@2.55 

2.30@2.55 

2.55 

2.35 


Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.07@2.22 

Steam  lump  .  1.92@1.97 

Mine-run  .  1.87@1.92 

Screenings  .  1.57@1.62 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump  .  2.42 

3-inch  lump  .  2.32 

5-inch  egg  .  2.37 

3-inch  egg  .  2.27 

Mine-run  .  2.02@2.07 

Sceenings  .  1.1'7 

Sullivan  County — ■ 

Domestic  lump  .  2.47 

Lggr  . 2.47 

Steam  lump  .  2.12@2.37 

Screenings  .  l.C7@1.72 

*Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.27 

Steam  lump  .  2.17 

Mine-run  .  4-91' 

Screenings  . 4.67 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — ■ 

Mine-run  .  2-30 

Lump  and  egg .  3.95 

Valley  Smokeless — 

Mine-run  .  3.30 

Lump  and  egg .  3.95 

Smokeless  (B.  &  O.  and  Tug  River) — 

Mine-run  .  3.30 

Lump  and  egg .  3.95 

Hocking  Valley — 

154-inch  lump  .  3.15 

Kanawha — 

154 -inch  lump  .  3.40 

Coke — 

Connellsville  .  5.75@6.00 

Wise  county  .  5.75  @6.00 

By-product,  egg  and  stove .  4.75@5.35 

By-product,  nut  .  4.75@5.35 

Gas-house  .  4.75@5.35 


Mines 
$L40@1.50 
1.40@1.50 
1.15@1.25 
.85  @  .90 
1.40@L50 
1.25@L3r 
1.15@1.25 


1.50 
1.40 
1.1.5 
.85®  .90 
1.50 
1.25@1.35 
].15@1.23 

1.25@1.50 

1.25@1.50 

1..50 

1.30 


1.25@1.40 
1.10@1.1.5 
1.05@1.10 
.75®  .80 

1.55 

1.45 

1.50 

1.40 

1.15@1.20 

.90 

1.60 
1.60 
1.25@1.5fl 
.80®  .85 

1-50 

1.40 

1.20 

.90 

1.25 

1.90 

1.25 

1.90 

1.25 

1.90 

1.50 

1.50 


*These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  5  vein  coal.  No.  4  coal 
ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 


Due  to  a  Let-Up  in  General  Business,  the 
Demand  for  Coal  and  Coke 
Is  Easier. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  20. 

Since  la.st  reported,  Pittsburgh’s  spring 
weather  has  been  interrupted  by  two  snappy 
cold  days.  However,  since  that  brand  of 
weather'  lacked  duration,  it  had  practically  no 
effect  upon  coal  trade  conditions.  Again  is 
the  spring  feeling  in  the  air  and  again  we  must 
report  a  lethargic  market  in  consequence. 

Spot  buying  has  reached  its  lowest  ebb  so 
far  this  year.  Change  of  season,  along  with 
the  beginning  of  lake  business,  places  coal 
for  immediate  sales  in  practically  no  demand. 
To  sell  even  a  carload  of  surplus  coal  on  the 
open  market  at  this  time  taxes  the  ingenuity 
of  the  sales  offices,  and  therefore  little  attempt 
is  made. 

Renewing  contracts  and  placing  new  busi¬ 
ness  is  taking  the  attention  of  consumers. 
Lake  transportation  is  now  well  inaugurated, 
though  the  movement  of  coal  is  entirely  by 
rail  to  the  lower  docks.  In  volume,  the' coal 
going  northward  shows  an  increase  almost 
daily,  though  shippers  having  no  vessels  in 
doclf  are  forced  to  delay  starting  consignments. 
Some  of  the  dock  interests  have  closed  for 
big  tonnages  with  operators.  Shipment  from 
many  of  these  mines  being  delayed,  however, 
on  account  of  the  few  bottoms  available. 

Whereas  but  little  time  remains  before  ex¬ 
piration  of  contracts  in  which  to  accumulate 
surplus  tonnages  at  last  season’s  prices,  an 
appreciable  stir  is  evident  among  line  users 
of  steam  and  gas  coal  to  obtain  over-ship¬ 
ments.  It  is  in  this  way  that  buyers  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  circumvent,  if  possible,  the  pay- 
nent  of  current  figures  for  this  season’s  sup- 
olies. 

From  the  buyers’  side  of  the  fence,  when 
urrent  prices  are  compared  with  former 
irices,  the  former  seem  too  high.  Hesitancy 
s  only  natural  in  such  a  case,  for  the  differ- 
mce.  between  1912  and  1913  cost  of  coal 
imounts  to  an  average  fifteen  cents  the  ton. 
i(et  every  operator  knows  that  this  difference 
■  imply  spells  the  difference  between  an  un- 
)rofitable  and  a  profitable  business. 

To  date,  there  is  no  indication  of  prices  for 
■ither  spot  or  contract  coal.  The  belief  en- 
ertairied  by  some  users  that  cheaper  coal  will 
>e  forthcoming  late  in  April  or  early  in  May  . 
loes  not  concur  with  present  indications. 
Iven  though  spot  coal  is  not  moving  well, 
ipcrators  show  a  decided  tendency  to  uphold 
irices.  and  as  stated,  this  move  has  been  suc- 
essful.  Knowing  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
iig  a  selling  figure  that  will  net  them  a  profit, 
'Perators  and  shippers  are  not  entertaining 
'ffers  for  coal  at  less  than  list. 

Probably  more  than  in  former  lake  seasons, 
he  larger  shippers  of  Pittsburgh  coal  are  pre- 
ared  to  handle  surplus  tonnages  from  smaller 
nd  less  influential  shippers.  These  compa- 
ies  have  made  it  known  that  they  are  ready 
)  take  over  such  coal  as  the  other  companies 
an  spare,  but  in  some  cases  this  plan  is  not 
cceptable  to  the  independents.  Probably  the 
uestion  of  price  enters  in  here,  and  since 
heir  is  admitted  to  be  a  big  market  for  Pitts- 
urgh  tonnage  this  year,  every  producer  is  on 
he  lookout  for  the  top  price. 

In  the  face  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  present 
larket,  operators  are  much  pleased  with  fu- 
iire  prospects.  This  feeling  has  much  to  do 
ilh  the  stiffness  of  current  quotations,  and 
'  the  means  of  keeping  much  coal  in  the 
round.  Half  time  and  better  is  being  done 
t  the  mines  to  equalize  supply  with  demand. 
bl)ot  and  contract  (piotations  are:  Mine-run, 
1.30;  threc-f|uarter,  $1.40;  inch  and  onc- 
iiarter,  $1,.').5;  slack,  ninety  cents  on  an  aver¬ 
se. 

THE  COKE  TRADE. 

I'-xtreme  nuiet  reigns  in  coke  selling  circles^ 
onsequently,  production  is  being  restricted 
'''^’■ply,  and  low  prices  are  again  found  in 
'me  quarters.  With  the  demand  so  poor, 
pot  coke  is  not  movable  readily  at  even  the 
•  west  prices,  and  the  operators  are  usually 
output  very  closely  to  the  market. 

.^t  this  time,  with  most  all  contract  busi- 
ess’  dosed  for  a  long  period,  and  the  iron 
ade  taking  but  a  small  tonnage,  compara¬ 


tively,  the  coke  men  find  it  compulsory  to 
trim  their  sails  somewhat.  Reports  are  varied 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  slump  in  coke  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  main  contentions  are  that  con¬ 
sumers  have  plenty  of  stocked  coke  to  draw 
upon  due  to  the  recent  boom,  and  that  some 
furnaces  are  not  working  steadily,  etc. 

Nothing  appears  to  cause  the  coke  makers 
trouble  aside  from  the  shortage  in  demand. 
Labor  and  car  supply  are  abundant,  the  for¬ 
mer  being  of  little  use  now,  whereas  during 
the  winter  months  men  were  sorely  needed. 
With  affairs  in  such  a  quiet  state,  coke  is 
being  offered  at  less  than  last  week.  Spot 
furnace  is  quoted  at  $2.40  on  an  average; 
spot  foundry,  $3.25  and  up.  Contract  furnace 
remains  at  $2.50,  with  no  takers,  almost,  and 
contract  foundry  ranges  between  $3.00  and 
$3.25. 


Indianapolis  Trade. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  20.— {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — ‘We  have  hit  the  summer  gait,” 
was  the  terse  statement  of  one  Indiana  operator 
today  in  summarizing  the  situation  in  Indiana 
as  far  as  the  coal  trade  is  concerned.  Summer 
has  come  too  goon  but  there  is  nothing  for  the 
coal  operators,  jobbers  and  retailers  to  do  but 
to  grin  and  bear  it.  Prices  are  as  low  as  they 
are  going  to  get.  If  they  were  lower,  many  of 
the_  operating  companies  would  have  to  quit 
business. 

In  spite  of  the  howl  about  the  alleged  coal 
trust  throttling  the  poor  consumer  in  Indiana, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  past  winter  has  not  been 
a  good  one  either  with  the  operators,  jobbers  or 
retailers.  Very  little  coal  is  being  moved  now 
that  is  not  contract  coal.  The  total  consump¬ 
tion  of  domestic  coal  in  Indianapolis,  and  in 
Indiana,  too,  during  the  past  winter  is  much  less 
than  the  average.  The  weather  was  not  in  favor 
of  the  coal  men.  Many  of  the  latter  are  now 
getting'  rid  of  the  last  of  the  big  consignments 
they  bought  last  fall,  after  the  first  car  shortage. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
trade  has  been  slow  with  the  operators  and  job¬ 
bers— and  especially  with  the  latter. 

The  operator  who  takes  a  chance  now  with 
free  coal  is  liable  to  be  stung.  Lump  coal  has 
been  sold  at  less  than  a  dollar  a  ton  lately  where 
it  happened  that  it  was  shipped  before  it  was 
sold 

Screenings  are  strong  and  scar.ce.  Some  op¬ 
erators  are  selling  domestic  grades  low  because 
they  want  to  make  screenings  which  are  com¬ 
paratively  high.  The  mines  are  being  operated 
about  half  time  although  a  few  are  doing  a  little 
better.  Some  screenings  have  been  sold  from 
ninety  cents  to  a  dollar  a  ton  at  the  mines  this 
week  but  the  prices  generally  have  been  lower. 

The  following  prices  are  being  quoted  by 
wholesalers : 


Indiana — 

No.  4  mine-run . 

Nos._  5  and  6  mine-run . 

114 -inch  steam  lump  . 

Nut  . 

F.  O.  B. 
Mines 

. 90@1.00 

....  1.15@1.25 

F.  O.  B. 
Indianapolis 
$1.50@1.65 
1.40@1.50 
1.65@1.75 

Egg  . 

8-inch  domestic  lump  . 

4  and  6-inch  domestic . 

No.  4  screenings  . 

1.75@1.85 

1.80@1.9n 

9.00@3.10 

1.40@1.50 

1.30@1.40 

2.50@2.60 

2.10 

2.00 

Nos.  5  and  6  screenings.... 

P.razil  block  domestic . 

No.  1  washed  coal  . 

No.  2  washed  coal  . 

No.  5  mine-run-southern  ... 

. 80@  .90 

- 2.00@2.10 

- 1.60 

-  1.50 

Indiana  field  . 

Cleveland  Notes. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  20.— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)— There  is  not  much  of  a  coal  market 
at  present  largely  owing  to  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Spring  came  bounding  along  this  week 
and  has  naturally  dissipated  all  thoughts  of  coal. 
1  )ealers  are  naturally  not  ordering  except  to 
meet  requirements.  Steam  plants  too  are  cur- 
tading  their  orders  and  apparently  for  the  time 
being  everyone  has  on  hand  all  the  coal  that 
he  wants.  Winter,  however,  is  by  no  means 
over  and  undoubtedly  there  will  be  again  a 
brisk  demand  for  domestic  consumption  as  soon 
as  the  thermometer  falls.  The  railways  are  not 
liberal  buyers  and  are  moreover  maintaining 
quite  a  curious  attitude  towards  lake  trade.  They 
will  not  bring  coal  to  Lake  Erie  docks  unless 
the_  boats  are  actually  on  hand  to  receive  it. 
This  has  tended  to  diminish  greatly  the  move¬ 
ment  to  Lake  Erie  docks  because  the  number 
of  boats  available  for  coal  are  few.  Nearly  all 
of  the  ore  shippers  have  demanded  that  the 
vessels  go  up  light  on  the  first  trip  for  ore  and' 


obviously  this  cuts  very  heavily  into  tonnage 
capacity.  It  shows  also  that  the  railways  are 
guarding  their  rolling  stock  a  little  more  acutely 
than  formerly. 

The  Lake  Michigan  coal  rate  has  not  yet  been 
fixed  though  it  is  expected  that  the  coal  ship¬ 
pers  and  vessel  owners  will  get  together  on  this 
subject  during  the  present  week.  About  1,000,- 
000  tons  have  been  covered  at  thirty-five  cents, 
which  is  five  cents  over  last  year’s  charge  and 
vessel  owners  are  hopeful  that  the  remainder 
■will  be  covered  at  the  same  figure.  The 
big  shippers,  however,  have  not  entered  the 
market  as  yet  and  of  course  they  are  the  stumb¬ 
ling  block. 

Car  prices  are  the  same  as  they  were  last 
week  and  dealers  believe  that  they  will  be  well 
maintained  throughout  the  season  as  they  believe 
there  will  be  a  firm  demand  for  coal  later  on. 

Quotations  are  as  follows : 

Mine.  Cleveland. 
$  1.70  .$3.05 

1.70  3.05 

1.25  2.60 

1.25  2.60 

.90  1.80 

1.10  2.00 

.90  1.80 

.85  1.75 

2.50  3.20 

2.25  2.95 

1.20  1.90 

1.05  1.85 

1.30  2.00 

1.80  2.50 

1.05  1.75 

1.05  1.75 

.90  1.80 

1.10  2.00 

.90  1.80 

.85  1.75 


Pocahontas — 

Lump  . r 


Run-of-niine  . 

Slack  . 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

44-inch  lump  . 

l}4-iuch  lump  . 

Run-of-mine  . 

Slack  . 

Massillon — 

Iti-inch  lump  . 

Washed  nut  . 

Slack  . 

Middle  District — 

•34-inch  lump  . 

1%-inch  lump  . 

6-inch  lump  . 

Run-of-mine  . 

Slack  . 

Cambridge — 

44-mch  lump  . 

It4-inch  lump  . 

Run-of-mine  . 

Slack  . 


St.  Louis  Coal  Market. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  20.— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — There  are  practically  no  changes 
in  the  market  for  the  past  week;  everything  is 
so  dead  there  is  scarcely  a  feature  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  About  the  only  thing  that  is  causing 
any  interest  is  the  few  contracts  that  will  expire 
on  the  first  of  the  month.  A  number  of  parties 
are  working  hard  on  the  cgntracts,  but  there  is 
very  little  chance  of  any  of  the  large  ones  be¬ 
ing  closed  until  the  middle  of  the  summer. 
Prices  are  all  down  to  the  cost  of  production  on 
nearly  everything. 

Very  few  mines  are  running  over  two  days  a 
week,  and  a  great  majority  of  them  are  shut 
down  altogether. 

Carterville  is  very  little  better  than  standard 
district  coal,  and  some  extremely  low  prices  have 
been  made  to  move  demurrage  coal. 

Lump  is  almost  impossible  to  sell.  Screen¬ 
ings  are  getting  a  little  stiffer  and  have  ad¬ 
vanced  about  a  nickel  a  ton,  and  will  probably 
advance  still  further.  Standard  screenings  are 
bringing  around  seventy  cents  and  Carterville 
are  bringing  from  eighty-five  cents  to  ninety 
cents. 

There  is  of  course  no  market  for  anthracite. 
Some  people  are  after  next  season’s  business 
already. 

Coke  is  also  very  dull  and  practically  nothing 
moving. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows : 


Standard — 

6-inch  lump  . 

2-inch  lump  . 

6x2  steam  egg  . 

3.x2  nut  . 

2-inch  steam  nut . 

Mine-run  . 

2-inch  screenings  . 

.Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

6-inch  lump  . 

2-inch  lump  . 

2-inch  screenings  . 

Trenton — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg . 

3x2  nut  . i . 

Franklin  County  or  Carterville — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg . 

3x2  nut  . 

l}4-inch  screenings  . 

Anthracite' — 

Chestnut  . 

•Stove  c  egg . 

Grate  . 

Coke — 

Gas  house  . 

I!y-product  . 

72-hr.  foundry  . 

Smithing  coal  . 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia) — 

Lump  or  egg  . 

Mine-run  . 


Mines 

,$1.00 

.90 

.85 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.70 

1.35 

1.25 

.05 

2.00 

1.50 


1.25 

1.20 

.90 


2.75 

1.50 


St.  Louis 
Mo. 
$1.52 
1.42 
1.37 
1.32 
1.32 
1.32 
1.22 

1.87 

1.77 

1.17 

2.52 

2.02 


1.92 

1.87 

1.57 


7.45 

7.20 

6.95 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

4.25 


6.25 

4.00 


Prices  f.  n.  b.  F.ast  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
nr  Venice,  TIL,  are  ^0  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Ixtuis 
I)rices  on  Illinois  coal. 
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Detroit  Market. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  March  20. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — With  the  market  for  domestic  sizes 
described  as  “dead”  and  steam  coal  very  dull, 
local  shippers  and  jobbers  are  trying  to  encour¬ 
age  themselves  to  view  matters  in  an  optimistic 
light  by  reflecting  that  business  probably  will 
improve  “after  a  little.” 

Even  fine  coals  which  have  been  in  more  or 
less  demand  are  qualifying  to  the  rating  of  “a 
drug  on  the  market,”  while  shippers  are  wonder¬ 
ing  where  it  all  comes  from,  when  mines  are 
supposed  to  be  directing  their  efforts  to  getting 
out  stock  for  lake  shipment.  Slack  is  over- 
plentiful  and  is  reported  to  have  been  sold  in 
some  instances  at  a  price  equivalent  to  about 
sixty  cents  at  the  mines. 

The  general  sluggishness  of  the  market  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  reduced  quotations  on  various  other 
sizes  in  most  of  the  coals  handled  here. 

There  has  been  little  change  during  the  week 
in  the  situation  relating  to  lake  shipments.  It  js 
understood  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  within 
the  next  few  days  will  close  contracts  for  the 
season,  covering  the  movement  of  about  1,600,000 
tons  of  coal  to  the  head  of  the  lakes.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  likely  to  require  additional  tonnage  later 
in  the  season. 

The  two  principal  shippers  to  Lake  Michigan 
ports  are  still  holding  off  and  according  to 
latest  reports  will  make  no  attempt  to  close  con¬ 
tracts  until  some  time  next  week.  Their  action 
is  awaited  with  interest,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
vessel  owners  and  managers  are  insisting  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  thirty-five-cent  rate  to  Lake  Michigan 
and  some  blocks  of  coal  have  been  placed  at  that 
rate.  Several  of  the  owners  are  reported  to  have 
turned  down  offers  of  good  tonnage  at  last  year’s 
rate  of  thirty  cents. 

Business  in  the  anthracite  coal  trade  is  very 
light,  while  the  present  interval  of  balmy,  spring¬ 
like  weather  is  unlikely  to  stimulate  trade  for 
the  retailers.  Shippers  are  booking  some  orders, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  expected  to  come 
after  April  1st,  the  expectation  being  that  the 
customary  spring  discounts  will  apply,  although 
announcements  in  corroboration  of  that  theory 
have  been  withheld. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows : 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  O.  B. 

West  Virginia  Gas 

Mines 

Detroit 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

$2.55@2.65 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.00 

2.40 

Slack  . 

Open 

West  Virginia  Splint  — 

2-mch  lump . 

....  1.50 

2.90 

Three-quarter  . 

.  .  .  .  1.25 

2.65 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.00 

2.40 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

.  .  .  .  Open 

Open 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg . 

_  1.75 

3.35 

Nut  . 

.  ...  1.35 

2.95 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.25 

3.85 

Slack  . 

Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump . 

....  1.15 

2.30 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.05 

2.20 

Slack  . 

Open 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump . 

.  ...  1.50 

2.65 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

_  1.35 

2.40 

Mine-run  . . 

-  1.15 

2.30 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

.  .  .  .  Open 

Open 

Washed  egg  coal . 

_  1.75 

2.90 

Washed  nut  coal . 

....  1.60 

2.75 

Tackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  . 

_  2.50 

3.65 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

....  1.15 

2.30 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.05 

2.20 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Lump  . 

. . .  .  1.75 

3.15 

Egg  . 

_  1.50 

2.90 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

.  .  .  .  Open 

Open 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump.  .  .  . 

_  1.10 

2.50 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.00 

2.40 

Slack  . 

Open 

Detroit  Trade  Briefs. 

B.  W.  Parker  of  Parker  Bros.,  Detroit  dealers 
and  operators,  has  returned  with  Mrs.  Parker 
from  a  long  vacation  on  the  east  coast  of 
Florida. 

The  first  of  the  steel,  self-propelling  coal  barges 
which  are  being  built  for  the  Alabama  &  New 
Orleans  Transportation  Company,  in  the  plant 
established  by  the  Great  Lakes  Engineering 
Works  of  Detroit  on  Lake  Borgne  canal  below 
New  Orleans,  will  be  ready  for  launching  in  a 
few  days.  The  keel  of  the  second  of  the  fifty 
barges  included  in  the  order  was  laid  last  week 
and  it  is  expected  that  from  now  on,  one  of 
the  barges  will  be  turned  out  about  every  five 
or  six  weeks.  The  third  vessel  on  which  a 
start  is  to  be  made,  will  be  the  steel  fueling 
steamer,  which  is  to  be  used  in  transferring 
coal  from  the  barges  to  the  bunkers  of  ocean 
vessels  at  New  Orleans.  The  fleet  of  barges  is 


to  be  operated  from  the  mines  along  the  Warrior 
river  in  Alabama,  over  a  route  down  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  river  and  through  the  Lake  Borgne  canal, 
which  is  controlled  by  the  same  owners.  With 
a  cargo  of  1,000  tons  the  barges  will  have  a 
draft  of  about  six  feet.  Each  will  be  240  feet 
long,  with  forty  feet  beam  and  depth  of  four¬ 
teen  feet.  About  200  men  are  employed  about 
the  shipyard  plant  in  their  construction. 


Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  March  20. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  coal  business,  both  wholesale  and 
retail,  in  this  territory  is  practically  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  The  weather  is  very  mild  and  the  fuel 
demand  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  A  wet  snow  storm 
the  latter  part  of  last  week  stimulated  retail  sales 
for  the  space  of  a  couple  of  days,  but  as  the 
snow  melted  at  once  and  did  not  freeze,  sales 
soon  slacked. 

There  is  scarcely  a  retailer  in  this  vicinity 
who  is  making  purchases  at  the  present  time,  as 
they  all  feel  that  they  can  get  along  with  what 
coal  they  have  until  the  season  is  over.  Some 
demurrage  coal  is  in  evidence,  and  judging  from 
some  sales  made  on  it,  the  price  necessary  to 
buy  is  just  what  the  purchaser  offers,  which, 
needless  to  say,  is  very  little  under  the  existing 
market  conditions.  The  movement  of  coal  from 
any  field  is  very  light,  and  the  railroads  advise 
that  scarcely  any  is  being  reconsigned  in  transit, 
which  indicates  that  coal  shipped  on  orders  is 
about  all  that  is  now  moving. 

The  temperature  is  now  lowering,  and  the 
weather  report  says  snow,  which  if  it  material¬ 
izes,  will  no  doubt  help  the  retailers  to  further 
reduce  their  stocks,  but  will  hardly  change  whole¬ 
sale  conditions. 


Present  prices  are 

about  as  follows 

Franklin  County — 

Mine 

Omaha 

6-inch  lump  . 

. $1.40@1.50 

$3.80@3.90 

6-inch  egg  . 

.  1.40@1.50 

3.80@3.90 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.40@1.50 

3.80@3.90 

Carterville  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.35 

3.75 

G-inch  egg  . 

.  1.35 

3.75 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.35 

3.75 

Standard  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

3.50 

6-inch  egg  . 

.  1.25 

3.50 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.25 

3.50 

Springfield  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

6-inch  egg  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

Iowa — 

Lump  . 

.  1.75 

3.05 

Nut  . 

.  1.50 

2.61 

Mine-run  . 

.  1,60 

2.66 

Steam  . 

. 75 

1.76 

Southern  Kansas — 

Lump  . 

3.60 

Nut  . 

.  1.85 

3.20 

Slack  . 

.  1.00 

2.95 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

Lump  . 

. : .  3.75 

6.85 

Broken  sizes  . 

.  4.25 

7.35 

Wyoming — 

Lump  . 

.  2.65 

6.65 

Nut  . 

.  2.25 

6.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  and  Routt  Counties — 

6.7n 

Nut  . 

.  2.50 

6.25 

Twin  Cities  Trade. 


Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  March  20. —  (Spe¬ 
cial  Correspondence.) — No  authoritative  an¬ 
nouncement  has  been  made  as  to  dock  prices 
for  the  coming  year,  but  in  a  general  way 
they  are  known,  and  there  is  very  little  reason 
to  expect  any  change  in  the  list  which  has 
been  announced  unofficially. 

All  grades  of  soft  coal  will  be  advanced 
fifteen  cents  a  ton  throughout  the  list,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  opening  last  year.  In  addition 
it  is  claimed  that  discounts  will  not  be  given 
favored  line  customers  and  the  large  retail 
dealers  in  the  Twin  Cities.  There  seems  to  be 
a  unanimous  desire  on  the  part  of  the  dock 
companies  to  cut  out  these  discounts.  Whether 
they  will  be  able  to  do  so,  however,  is  quite 
another  matter. 

The  new  circular  for  dock  on  bituminous 
coal  when  it  is  announced  will  provide  an 
opening  price  at  Duluth  and  Superior  of  $4.75 
for  Pocahontas  lump  and  egg;  354. 50  for  the 
prepared  sizes  of  this  grade  of  coal  when 
mixed  and  $3.40  for  mine  run  at  the  dock. 
Youghiogheny  lump  will  be  quoted  at  $3.55 
f.  o.  b.  docks;  dock  run  in  the  same  grade  at 
$3.35  and  screenings  at  $2.55.  Hocking  cpal 
will  be  held  at  the  same  figures,  excepting 
screenings,  which  are  $2.40  f.  o.  b.  docks. 

The  new  coal  year  will  open  under  favorable 
conditions.  Surplus  tonnage  on  the  docks 
is  nearly  all  under  contract  with  railroad  com¬ 


panies,  and  will  most  of  it  be  removed  before 
the  dock  space  is  required  for  storage  for  new 
coal.  Anthracite  stocks  are  absolutely  ex¬ 
hausted,  so  that  the  shipping  companies  will 
be  obliged  to  supply  all  new  coal  for  their 
trade  this  year.  Under  the  circumstances  this 
will  mean  an  active  season  in  the  lake  trade. 

Some  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the 
probable  time  for  the  opening  of  navigation. 
It  is  thought  that  shipping  will  commence 
some  earlier  than  last  year,  and  boats  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  to  move  through  the  straits 
as  early  as  the  tenth  of  April.  The  mild 
weather  has  resulted  in  less  ice  in  the  lakes 
and  the  hot  sun  last  week  made  some  of  the 
lake  captains  uneasy  and  anxious  to  com¬ 
mence  the  season’s  work  at  once.  Navigation 
did  not  commence  a  year  ago  until  after  the 
20th  of  April.  There  will  be  a  considerable 
movement  of  grain  and  ore  eastbound  as  soon 
as  the  ice  is  out  of  the  lakes,  so  that  coal 
movement  will  probably  commence  early,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  northwest  will  need  some  lake 
coal  as  soon  as  it  can  be  brought  forward. 


Lucien  Hill  of  the  United  Coal  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  was  in  the  northwest  last 
week  on  a  business  trip. 

Chas.  P.  White  of  the  Carnegie  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  east  on  business. 

The  investigation  of  the  northwestern  lum¬ 
ber  business  in  the  federal  court  is  attracting 
considerable  attention  this  week  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  coal  trade,  on  account  of  the  close  rela¬ 
tionship  that  exists  between  the  two  branches 
of  business. 


Toledo  Market. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  March  20. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.)- — The  weather  is  a  greater  boon  to  the 
milliner  than  the  coal  man.  There  is  nothing 
of  pessimism  in  the  atmosphere  of  Toledo  coal 
offices,  however,  and  local  coal  men  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  enjoy  the  gifts  the  gods  send  even 
though  it  be  warm  weather  in  March.  There 
has  been  little  change  in  market  conditions  with 
practically  no  change  in  prices.  Tile  burners 
have  been  coming  into  the  market  for  coal  with 
considerable  liberality  lately  and  considerable 
quantities  of  West  Virginia  coal  are  being  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  dealers  for  stocking  purposes.  There 
is  a  tendency  here  to  follow  the  example  of  an¬ 
thracite  dealers  in  handling  soft  coal  through 
the  summer  months,  to  start  at  the  minimum 
price  in  April  and  add  ten  cents  each  month.  It 
is  thought  that  splint  coal  will  be  a  little  higher 
this  season  than  it  was  last  and  coal  for  April 
delivery  is  being  quoted  at  $2.85,  the  price  last 


year  being  ten  cents  lower. 

Quotations  here  follow : 

Smokeless —  Toledo,  Mines 

Lump  and  egg  .  $1.60 

Mine-run  .  1'25 

Hocking — 

Mine-run  . $2.15  1.15 

Lump  .  2.50  1.50 

kj-inch  lump  .  2.40  1-40 

Nut  . .  2.25  1.25 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg .  3.65  2.65 

Nut  .  3.25  2.25 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.75  1.75 

Nut  .  2.50  1.50 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  .  2.75  1.50 

Kanawha  splint  . 2.75  1.50 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.35  1.10 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block .  3.00  1.75 

Massillon — 

Lump  .  3.25  2.50 

Washed  nut  .  3.25  2.50 


Y  oughiogheny — 

Mine-run  .  2.50 

44-inch  steam  lump  .  2.60 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

l%-'nch  lump .  2.35 

44-inch  lump  .  2.20 

Mine-run  .  2.10 

Blossbur^  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  . . .  3.20 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.20 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2.10 

44-inch  lump  .  2.20 

154-mch  lump  .  2.35 

Cannel  lump  .  4.30 

Cannel  egg  .  2.70 

Ohio  cannel  block .  3.85 


1.26 

1.35 

1.35 

1.20 

1.10 

1.76 

1.75 

1.10 

1.20 

1.35 

2.85 

2.26 

3.00 


Toledo  News  Notes 

E.  W.  Foglesong,  a  Fayette,  Ohio,  dealer,  was 
a  Toledo  visitor  last  weekj^ 

James  DeWolf  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  of  Detroit  visited  Toledo  coal  offices  this 
week. 


G.  H.  Knepper  of  the  G.  H.  Knepper  Com¬ 
pany  of  Edon,  Ohio,  was  in  the  city  today  look¬ 
ing  after  his  coal  interests. 
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Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  March  20. — (Special  Correspondence.) 
—Notwithstanding  the  blizzard  that  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  severe  storm  of  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  which  extended  all  over  eastern  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Wyoming  and  western  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  delaying  all  traffic  for  almost  70 
hours,  the  volume  of  coal  business  has  not 
shown  any  considerable  increase.  During  the 
three  or  four  days  of  the  storm  period,  lowei 
temperatures  prevailed  all  over  Colorado  and 
there  was  a  better  business  in  all  sections,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  northern  lignijie  fields,  but  its 
duration  was  short  and  summer  temperature 
has  now  ruled  here  for  several  days. 

The  suspension  of  the  mines  operated  by  the 
American  Fuel  Company — five  in  number,  has 
curtailed  lignite  production,  for  the  reason 
that  the  shut-down  came  rather  unexpectedly. 
Other  operating  concerns,  however,  are  mak¬ 
ing  preparation  to  increase  their  output  to 
make  up  for  the  American  shortage  and  no  in¬ 
convenience  will  result.  The  mines  operated 
by  the  American  were  all  located  within  the 
short  haul  zone  to  Denver. 

The  bituminous  mines  enjoyed  a  short¬ 
lived  increase  in  orders  during  the  recent  cold 
snap,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Trinidad 
district  and  Routt  county,  only  a  small  portion 
are  making  full  time  this  week. 

The  output  of  Routt  county  is  showing  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  following  a  better  car  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  no  let  up  in  the  demand  for 
that  grade,  in  addition  to  heavy  old  bookings. 

The  country  demand  is  light  and  dealers 
were  fortunate  in  the  arrival  of  much  coal  in 
transit  immediately  prior  to  the  sudden  storm. 
Otherwise  there  would  have  been  much  sufifer- 
ing. 

Slack  prices  remain  unchanged  with  a  nor¬ 
mal  demand  for  all  grades,  and  lignite  lump 
f.  o.  b.  mines,  is  quoted  at  $2.55  to  $2.80.  Mine 
run,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 


A  Recent  Appointment. 

Denver,  March  20. — (Special  Correspondence.) 
—The  American  Fuel  Company,  operating  in 
the  northern  lignite  field,  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  following  the  application  of  Mrs. 
Annie  Jackson,  of  this  city.  District  Judge 
Graham  of  Weld  county,  has  appointed  G.  Af. 
Williams,  of  Boulder  and  Denver,  who  has 
qualified  with  a  bond  of  $10,000. 

The  American  has  been  operating  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  with  union  men,  who  a  month  or 
50  ago  voluntarily  offered  to  work  under  a 
•educed  scale,  in  order  that  their  employers 
-night  be  enabled,  it  is  said,  to  better  meet 
;ompetition  of  competitors  employing  non- 
mion  labor. 

Almost  immediately  prior  to  the  filing  of 
he  application  for  a  receiver,  between  500  and 
l,.Oao  miners  quit  work  because,  it  is  under- 
itood,  that  there  was  due  them  for  labor  ap- 
iroximately  $20,000. 

The  mines  operated  by  the  American  were 
heCapitol  and  Senator  at  Lafayette,  the 
Vlatchless  and  Centennial  at  Louisville,  the 
ivans  at  Frederick  and  the  Fox  at  Marshall. 


Peoria  Situation. 


Peoria,  III.,  March  20. —  (Special  Correspond- 
nee.)  The  market  in  this  vicinity  is  purely  a 
veather  market.  _A11  kinds  of  predictions  have 
tried  out,  including  President  Wilson’s 
>ld  reliable  razor  strop,  but  without  apparent 
^uccess;  the  weather  will  not  behave.  Local 
lea  ers  report  very  light  sales.  Domestic 
oal  IS  moving  in  small  quantities  as  the  con- 
umers  are  intent  upon  buying  only  enough 
o  tide  them  over  until  it  is  warm  enough  to 
lo  without  fire. 

,^tie  steam  trade,  while  somewhat  stronger 
han  the  domestic,  is  also  light,  with  a  good 
^  hand  to  meet  all  requirements, 

throughout  this  territory,  the  dealers  in 
aost  small  towns  have  good-sized  stftcks  on 
and  and  consequently  are  very  conservative 
1  buying,  as  are  also  the  more  fortunate  who 
ave  been  able  to  reduce  their  stock  to  the 
ear-buying  point.  Unless  we  get  a  cold  spell 
xtending  over  several  days,  which  is  improb- 
ole,  the  market  in  this  territory  will  continue 
1®°“’  wholesale  and  retail. 

All  large  contracts  seem  to  be  well  supplied 
nd  shipments  are  being  shut  off  as  much  as 
ossible  in  order  to  enable  consumers  to  use 
P  the  supply  on  hand  before  their  contracts 
xpire  on  April  1st,  on  which  date  they  will 
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be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  open  market. 
Few  contracts  are  in  the  market.  Most  of  the 
big  buyers  will  hold  off  until  well  into  the 
summer  to  contract  for  their  supply;  also, 
quite  a  few  contracts  extend  until  April  1st 
1914. 


Peoria  News  Notes 

M.  J.  Cushen,  of  the  Cushen  Coal  Company, 
is  visiting  his  father  and  mother  at  Sarnia 
Ont. 

J.  B.  Dooley,  of  Dooley  Bros.,  is  on  the  sick 
list,  but  reports  indicate  that  he  will  be  out 
in  a  few  days. 


Louisville  Market. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  March  20.— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Spring  and  summer  orders  are 
now  being  booked  by  the  shippers  of  the 
eastern  Kentucky  field,  and  as  the  price  basis 
prevailing  is  somewhat  better  than  asked  last 
spring  on  domestic  coals,  and  as  a  fair  amount 
of  regular  business  seems  available,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  quite  so  discouraging  as  it  seemed 
a  week  or  two  back.  At  least,  most  shippers 
find  that  there  is  enough  business  in  sight,  if 
not  yet  secured  or  ready  to  be  delivered,  to 
lead  them  to  expect  a  fair  average  run  for 
April,  May  and  June. 

At  the  present  writing,  however,  most  of 
this  business  is  in  the  future  and  the  mines 
are  nearly  all  on  short  time,  as  they  have 
been  ever  since  early  in  February.  Cut  prices 
are  made  from  time  to  time  on  distress  coal 
at  the  big  markets,  but  the  operators  of  this 
section  are  learning  gradually  the  danger  of 
consigning  unsold  coal,  and  less  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  continues.  For  stated  shipment  f.  o.  b. 
mines,  the  price  on  the  best  Jellico  and 
Straight  Creek  block  ranges  from  $1.60  to 
$1.85  per  ton,  with  block  and  lump  ten  to 
fifteen  cents  lower,  and  round  or  egg  thirty- 
five  to  fifty  cents  lower.  Run  of  mines  is 
bringing  from  $1  to  $1.15,  No.  2  mine  run, 
eighty-five  cents  to  $1,  and  the  best  grades  of 
nut  and  slack,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  cents, 
with  a  very  fluctuating  demand  and  supply. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  has 
published  a  new  tariff  effective  April  16,  in 

How  the  Facts 


The  people  comjng  under  the  broad,  compre¬ 
hensive,  yet  vague  definition  of  “Anglo-Saxon” 
have  had  from  time  immemorial  a  rule  of  con¬ 
duct  coming  under  the  term  of  “fair  play.”  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  two  words  have  as  many  syno¬ 
nyms  and  variants  as  those. 

It  is  time  that  that  body  singly  and  collectively 
and  apocryphally  styled  the  “anthracite  coal 
trust”  were  given  a  measure  of  that  “fair  play” 
accorded  to  even  the  most  case-hardened  crim¬ 
inal.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  in  the  history 
of  our  government  there  was  a  document  ever 
issued  that  contained  so  many  distortions  of  fact 
and  so  many  illogical  conclusions  as  are  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  Ex-Secretary  Nagel  of  the 
Commerce  and  Labor  Bureau  at  Washington. 

It  is  merely  an  enlarged  and  grotesque  rehash 
of  the  palpable  falsehoods  that  for  fifty  years 
have  been  manufactured  in  and  around  Chestnut, 
Walnut  and  Broad  streets,  Philadelphia,  and  set 
afloat  whenever  the  anthracite  coal  industry  got 
out  of  a  receiver’s  hands,  or  had  emerged  from 
the  shoal  waters  of  financial  distress. 

No_  other  term  but  financial  beach  combers 
describes  that  crowd.  It  is  one  of  the  unfathom¬ 
able  mysteries  how  so  many  reputable  news¬ 
papers  will  give  currency  to  those  palpable  false- 
hoods,_  as  the  merest  reflection  and  moment’s 
analysis  will  show  that  those  falsehoods  contain 
within  themselves  the  facts  and  the  figures  for 
their  self-destruction.  It  is  further  mystifying 
how  men  whose  chief  asset  is  to  be  able  to  syn¬ 
dicate  blue  sky  and  sell  capitalized  clouds  can 
secure  serious  consideration  for  the  output  of 
their  roorback  mills. 

Condense  from  the  vast  volume  of  words 
sent  out  by  Ex-Secretary  Nagel  the  very  few 
facts  and  figures  and  apply  them  to  the  actual 
situation  and  then  see  the  ludicrous  figures  they 
cut.  lie  says  that  in  1911  the  output  of  the 
anthracite  region  was  72,000,000  tons — 6.000,000 
per  month.  The  increase  of  25  cents  per  ton 
made  in  1912,  therefore,  amounted  to  $18,000,000. 
The  5%  per  cent  increase  given  the  mine  work¬ 
ers  amounted  to  $5,250,000.  Ergo :  The  brutal 
and  heartless  coal  barons  extorted  and  squeezed 


which  some  concessions  are  made  the  Harlan 
county  shippers,  to  the  extent  that  their  dif- 
ferential  is  made  an  even  ten  cents  to  northern 
markets,  and  now  has  under  consideration  ar¬ 
guments  for  the  removal  of  this  differential, 
which  will  be  passed  on  at  an  early  date. 

No  retail  price  changes  have  been  made  as 
yet  in  the  Louisville  market,  except  a  general 
advance  of  ten  cents  on  the  price  of  all  grades 
or  screenings  for  delivery  by  wagon.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  reduction  of  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  cents  on  domestic  sizes  will  be  put  into 
effect  April  1st. 


Pennsylvania  Mining  School. 

(.Concluded  from  page  18.) 
tor  in  metallurgy;  H.  B.  Northrup,  B.  S.,  in¬ 
structor  in  metallurgy;  H.  N.  Eaton,  M.’  A., 
Ph.  D.,  assistant  professor  of  geology  and  L. 
J.  Youngs,  B.  S.,  instructor  in  mineralogy.  All 
members  of  the  faculty  are  men  of  at  least 
some  practical  experience  in  their  lines  of 
work  outside  of  their  college  training.  Dean 
Crane  is  this  year  absent  on  leave  studying 
some  of  the  coal  fields  of  Alaska  in  order  to 
determine  their  value  and  future  possibilities. 
Last  year  the  faculty  lost  some  of  its  older 
members  by  resignation  in  order  to  enter  upon 
commercial  work. 

The  School  of  Mines  numbers  among  its 
graduates  some  prominent  men  in  the  coal 
mining  and  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  as  well  as  in  other  states  of  the 
Union. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  been 
dependent  upon  the  people  of  the  state  for  sup¬ 
port  since  outside  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  and 
Auditorium,  buildings  donated  through  the 
pnerosity  of  friends  of  the  college,  the  state 
legislature  has  provided  the  bulk  of  the  sup¬ 
port  received.  Since  therefore  this  is  a  state 
institution,  not  allowed  to  charge  tuition  and 
to  which  all  people  of  the  state  are  entitled 
to  send  their  children,  it  is  urgent  that  they 
realize  her  needs  and  arouse  sufficient  pride 
to  demand  a  School  of  Mines  building  and 
maintenance  sufficient  for  a  mining  school 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  min¬ 
ing  and  metallurgical  state  in  the  Union. 

Were  Distorted. 


$12,750,000  from  the  poor  and  helpless  consumer. 
He  did  not  allege  that  said  heartless  coal  barons 
should  be  smothered  in  a  culm  heap,  but  merely 
suggested  that  they  should  be  sequestered  and 
made  to  aid  in  the  “good  roads”  movement  by 
helping  to  make  “big  ones  into  little  ones”  at  the 
city  rock  pile. 

Now  analyze  those  figures  and  apply  them  to 
the  actual  situation  he  describes.  Because  of  the 
strike,  suspension  or  lockout,  as  you  will,  the  an¬ 
thracite  mines  were  idle  in  April,  May,  June,  and 
pan  of  July,  1912.  As  a  cold  fact,  full  resumption 
did  not  take  place  until  late  in  September,  and 
even  then  10,000  miners  were  on  a  strike  in  the 
Panther  Creek  Valley.  That  means,  then,  that 
the  heartless  coal  barons  lost  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  the  year’s  income,  or  18,000,000  tons 
output.  Their  overhead  charges,  dead  work, 
insurance,  taxes,  etc.,  however,  were  not  dimin¬ 
ished  one  penny. 

Then  Secretary  Nagel’s  72,000,000  tons  were 
brought  down  to  54,000,000  tons.  But  here  steps 
in  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  which 
states  that  long  and  patient  investigation  shows 
that  fully  one-half  of  the  output  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  mines  is  sold  at  a  loss ;  that  in  preparing  the 
coal  for  market  it  is  reduced  to  the  rice,  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  pea  sizes,  which  have  to  meet  the 
cheap  steam  coal  competition.  That  irrefutable 
statement  reduces  Secretary  Nagel’s  72,000,000 
output  down  to  27,000,000  tons,  upon  which  the 
brutal  barons  extorted  the  exorbitant  price  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  ton,  amounting  to  $6,750,000. 
Take  the  $5,250,000  from  that  and  it  leaves 
$1,500,000,  instead  of  $12,750,000.  Quite  a  dif¬ 
ference,  “beant  hit?”  as  Cousin  Jack  Harris 
would  say  it. 

“But,”  says  that  guileless  champion  of  the 
“peepul,”  those  brutal  barons  had  vast  stocks 
on  hand  to  meet  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  strike. 
Nevertheless,  not  one  of  their  annual  reports  for 
1911  shows  any  such  state  of  affairs  and  we  can 
all  very  easily  remember  how  warm  and  spring¬ 
like  the  weather  was  in  1911-12,  causing  little 
demand  for  coal,  thus  enabling  the  brutal  barons 
to  stock  coal  in  mountains.  Paudeen  Ceraliha. 
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Telling  the  Customers  the  Facts  in  a  Simple  Way. 


This  is  addressed  to  retail  dealers  everywhere. 
Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  tell  your  cus¬ 
tomers  that  you  should  have  more  money  for 
coal,  or  should  be  paid  in  cash?  If  so,  then 
read  the  subjoined  statement.  It  was  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  by  W.  S.  Corbin  of  Gouverneur, 
N.  and  distributed  among  his  customers. 

“Corbin  the  Coal  Man”  did  not  argue  on  such 
abstract  and  abstruse  things  as  the  cost  of  cart¬ 
age,  or  the  cost  of  handling  coal.  He  merely 
mentions  what  he  paid  for  a  white-faced  horse, 
which  they  all  had  seen,  and  what  he  paid  for  a 
new  one.  He  told  what  he  used  to  pay  for 
having  coal  handled  and  what  he  pays  now. 

It  is  a  simple,  homely  way  of  telling  what  the 
people  ought  to  know.  The  purpose  of  the 
pamphlet  is  to  get  the  people  to  pay  cash  or 
pay  more  for  their  coal.  However,  the  pamph¬ 
let  tells  its  own  story  best.  It  says : 

“About  the  time  I  started  in  business,  twenty 
years  ago,  rumor  said  J.  E.  McAllaster  &  Sons, 
M.  E.  Loveland,  Starbuck  &  McCarty  and  two 
or  three  others  investigated  and  contemplated 
starting  a  coal  business  in  Gouverneur.  All 
were  better  equipped  in  most  ways  at  that  time 
than  the  writer,  but  none  of  them  went  in.  One 
inference  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  profit  to  induce  any  of  them  to 
make  the  effort. 

“Some  time  back  rumor  said  that  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  ice  business  and  a  coal  business  with 
very  strong  financial  backing  was  contemplated. 
‘Strong  financial  backing’  evidently  did  not  see 
the  contemplated  profits  that  the  promoters  did. 

“The  coal  business,  from  the  outside,  looks  so 
simple  that  no  business  ability  is  required. 

“The  buying  price  is  the  same  to  all  dealers. 
“The  changes  in  price  are  known  months  in 
advance. 

“There  are  no  changes  in  style,  ‘No  shelfers,’ 
and  the  last  kernel  will  sell  for  as  much  as  the 
first. 

“The  demand  can  be  judged  with  utmost  con¬ 
fidence. 

“The  ‘season’  is  every  working  day  in  the 
year. 

“Every  occupied  building  is  a  customer. 

“Ever>’  year  more  coal  is  sold. 

“The  above  are  some  of  the  nice  things  and 
there  are  several  other  nice  things  that  I  have 
not  enumerated. 

“I  have  been  offered  nine  different  coal  plants 
in  Northern  New  York,  and  all  but  three  equaled 
or  exceeded  my  coal  sales. 

“I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  man  who  has 
made  a  ‘competence’  in  selling  coal  at  retail.  (I 
am  only  judging  from  outside  appearances,  a 
score  of  them  may  have  millions  unknown  to 
me.) 

“The  average  profit  to  me  on  a  ton  of  coal 
from  1893  to  1900  was  46  cents,  larger  than  for 
the  last  seven  years. 

“In  1893  I  bought  the  white-faced  ‘Tom’  horse 
of  J.  Frank  Cole  for  $11.5.  He  was  the  best  coal 
horse  I  ever  owned.  This  fall  I  paid  Victor 
Woodworth  $365  for  one  of  a  great  deal  less 
value. 

“In  1893  and  for  several  years  I  paid  George 
Hesselgrave  $1.25  per  day,  no  better  man  has 
driven  a  coal  wagon  since  in  ihese  parts.  I  am 
today  paying  a  minimum  of  $1.75  per  day.  (I 
am  going  to  pay  more  if  the  cost  of  living  keeps 
up ;  a  skim  milk  diet  will  not  shovel  coal  ten 
hours.) 

“In  the  90’s  I  paid  $6  to  $10  a  ton  for  hay, 
twenty-five  cents  for  oats,  $13  and  $15  for  bran. 

“Now  paying  $16  to  $20  for  hay,  forty-five  to 
sixty  cents  for  oats,  $25  to  $30  for  bran. 

“The  harness  I  am  using  I  paid  Wesley  Hen¬ 
derson  $22  a  set  for.  He  asked  me  $35  for,  I 
think,  inferior  quality  this  fall. 

“A  wagon  costs  $15  more;  they  only  last  me 
four  years. 

“My  telephone  rental  has  increased. 

“My  personal  living  expenses  (well,  they 
haven’t  shrunk). 

“No  dealer  has  been  able  to  fill  his  orders  or 
keep  his  plant  in  full  operation  for  several  years 
back.  In  fact  every  change  has  cost  the  dealer 
more.  I  cannot  recall  a  single  item  that  is 
cheaper. 

“I  have  met  these  increased  expenses  by  add¬ 
ing  new  lines  that  my  customers  would  draw 
away  themselves.  (The  big  increase  to  me  is  in 
the  delivery  expense,  it  is  nearly  $4,000  per  year 
now.)  I  have  about  reached  the  limit  on  the 
new  line  score.  I  now  carry  in  stock  twenty-nine 
different  items  that  I  have  to  buy  in  carload  lots. 


“Corbin  the  Coal  Man”  of  Gouverneur, 
N.  Y.,  Uses  a  Method  Which  Makes  a 
Direct  Appeal — His  Homely  Pamphlet. 


and  several  of  these  it  takes  five  or  more  cars 
of  each  kind  to  make  the  stock  where  I  try  to 
keep  it.  (Say,  this  twenty-nine  items  statement 
surprised  me  more  than  it  will  you.) 

“Lest  a  cracker  barrel  orator  dispute,  I  enum¬ 
erate  ; 


Atlas  Portland  Cement  . 
Edison  Portland  Cement 

Patent  Plaster  . 

Lime  . 

Roofing  Paper  . 

Salt  . . 

Sackett’s  Plaster  Board 

I.and  Tile  . 

Setver  Pipe  . 

Fire  Brick  . 

Sand  Lime  Brick  . 

Common  Red  Brick  .  . . 

Repress  Brick  . 

Phosphate  . 

Egg  Coal  . 

Stove  Coal  . 

Chestnut  Coal  . 

Pea  Coal  . 

Mine  Run  Soft  Coal... 
H  Lump  Soft  Coal.  .  .  . 
Youghiogheny  Coal  ..., 
Briquettes,  the  new  coal 

Smithing  Coal  . 

Soft  Slab  Wood  . 

Hard  Slabs  . 

Body  Hard  Wood  . 

Hay  . 

Straw  . 

Fence  Posts  . 


2 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

4 
2 
1 
2 
if 
1 
1 
2 

5 
r> 
2 
2 
fi 
2 
1 
1 
2 

10 

5 

2 

1 

1 
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“The  figures  after  each  means  the  number  of 
cars  I  have  now  or  recently  had  in  stock  of  each 
kind. 

“I  have  the  cement  block  scheme  in  incubation 
but  I  am  a  little  leary  of  several  aspects  of  it 
at  this  writing.  I  once  said  in  my  advertising 
that  I  would  carry  a  line  of  balloons  or  baby 
elephants  if  I  could  see  a  demand.  Now,  I 
might  put  in  a  line  of  millinery,  or  patent  medi¬ 
cines,  the  demand  is  here,  but  the  people  who 
are  now  supplying  you  know  so  much  more  than 
I  about  them,  that  I  would  be  a  joke.  A  coal 
man  has  some  feelings,  the  accepted  idea  to  the 
contrary. 

“I  am  and  have  been,  for  several  years  back, 
selling  coal  at  an  average  less  profit  of  twenty- 
odd  cents  a  ton  than  six  of  the  surrounding 
cities  and  towns,  where  the  conditions  are  almost 
identical.  Let  me  say  here  for  the  ‘orator’  that 
conditions  in  Richville  or  Keenes  are  not  what 
they  are  in  Gouverneur ;  practically  no  office,  no 
investment  in  stock,  horses,  wagons  or  dozens  of 
items  of  expense  that  I  have  to  assume. 

“Now,  I  asked  you  to  pay  cash  for  your  coal. 
Some  have,  and  let  me  say  right  here,  all  liail 
to  tlie  cash  buyer,  there  are  a  lot  of  us  little 
dealers  in  all  lines  who  could  not  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  if  it  was  not  for  you. 

“Now,  it  looks  simple  to  sell  to  the  spot  cash 
man  for,  say,  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  less  than 
to  the  credit  buyer.  I  have  tried  it,  I  am  too 
human  to  make  it  work.  Even  the  most  fore¬ 
handed  see  a  time  when  ready  money  is  scarce. 
(I  am  not  talking  of  wealthy  people.) 

“Now,  assume  that  ‘Forehanded’  has  traded 
with  me  the  whole  twenty  years  (and  there  are 
quite  a  few  who  have),  this  year  fire,  flood,  sick¬ 
ness  or  death  makes  ready  money  scarce  to  him. 
Will  I  charge  him  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  prem¬ 
ium  because  he  can’t  pay  cash  now?  If  you 

answer  yes,  let  me  ask,  what  in  -  are  our 

friends  for? 

“Every  merchant  has  to  make  money  out  of 
his  friends;  liis  enemies  will  inconvenience  them¬ 
selves  to  buy  elsewhere. 

“There  are  people  in  this  town  who  act  as  if 
they  would  draw  their  coal  from  Richville  on  a 
handsled  rather  than  buy  it  of  me.  I  admit  that 
I  am  partly  to  blame,  perhaps,  more  than  half 
to  blame.  Coal  dealers  are  not  perfect.  My 
business  policy  is  ‘Always  assume  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  right.’  Now,  sometimes  I  have  found 
that  the  customer  was  wrong  and  my  Scotch 
blood  sometimes  boils  over,  but  I  get  the  worst 
end  of  it  every  time.  The  gain  of  a  dollar  today 
does  not  offset  the  loss  of  the  dollars  of  that 
customer’s  trade  in  years  to  come. 

“I  have  the  price  of  a  farm  between  the  covers 
of  mv  ledger.  .A.s  every  man  knows,  the  items 
eontained  therein  are  of  smaller  value  every  day 
thev  remain  there.  I  believe  I  can  exist  and 
make  some  money,  if  you  pay  me  cash  for  my 


coal,  at  the  present  margin.  If  you  don’t  want 
to  (the  customer  is  always  right)  I  am  going  to 
charge  twenty-five  cents  more  profit  on  my  coal. 

“If  the  above  strikes  you  as  written  by  a  man 
with  a  ‘grouch,’  let  me  say  that  I  honestly  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  get  as  much  enjoyment  in  living  as 
any  man  I  know.  I  envy  no  man,  if  such  a  thing 
is  possible.  I  have  good  health  and  while  my 
stock  of  worldly  goods  is  not  excessive,  it  has 
been  ample  so  far. 

“An  increase  'of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  to  you 
means  perhaps  $1.75  a  year  (average).  To  me 
it  means  the  difference  between  working  for  a 
salary,  which  I  think  I  now  earn,  with  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  interest  on  my  investment.  I  believe  I 
am  entitled  to  them  both.  It  is  up  to  you. 

“  ‘The  customer  is  always  right.’ 

“Corbin  the  Com.  Man. 

“Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30,  1913.” 


The  Lacka'wanna’s  Answer. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  19.— Attorney  Sea- 
ger  has  filed  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
at  Trenton  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  Company’s  answer  to  the  suit  in¬ 
stituted  a  month  ago  against  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Lackawanna  Coal 
Company.  Upon  the  outcome  of  this  case,  which 
is  to  be  speedily  pushed  by  the  government,  de¬ 
pends  in  large  measure  the  institution  of  suits 
against  other  anthracite  companies. 

The  denials  contained  in  the  answer  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  issues  to  be  taken  up  in  court  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  more  important  of  these  denials  fol¬ 
low  : 

It  denies  that  the  amount  of  coal  accepted  by 
the  Lackawanna  Coal  Company  and  transported 
to  the  harbor  terminal  at  Hoboken  by  the  Lack¬ 
awanna  Railroad  amounts  to  3,000,000  tons  per 
annum,  or  an  amount  approaching  that  number 
of  tons. 

It  denies  that  the  railroad  operates  the  fleet 
of  marine  barges  which  it  owns  and  which  carry 
anthracite  from  Hoboken  to  New  England  points. 
Company  admits  that  it  owns  some  15,000  acres 
of  coal  land  in  Pennsylvania,  but  does  not  know 
the  exact  acreage  of  such  lands  which  contain 
coal. 

It  denies  that  the  annual  output  of  its  collieries 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  10,000,000  tons  per  annum 
(admits  8,000,000)  and  that  the  present  output 
will  continue  indefinitely. 

It  denies  that  the  anthracite  tonnage  trans¬ 
ported  by  Lackawanna  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  outside  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  in 
an  amount  from  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  tons  an¬ 
nually,  and  alleges  that  such  tonnage  is  between 
5,000,000  and  6,000,000  tons.  It  denies  that  the 
part  carried  to  Hoboken  approximates  3,000,000 
tons  in  amount  and  alleges  that  it  approximates 
2,000,000  tons.  It  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
amount  sold  there. 

It  denies  that  it  has  been  accustomed  to  pur¬ 
chase  seventy-five  per  cent  or  more  of  the  coal 
shipped  from  mines  and  breakers  located  along 
its  lines  and  owned  and  operated  by  others,  and 
alleges  that  the  percentage  is  much  smaller. 

It  denies  that  the  rates  for  the  transportation 
via  the  different  railroads  to  New  York  harbor 
are  approximately  the  same. 

It  denies  that  it  has  engrossed  the  output  of 
the  collieries  or  that  it  has  gained  -control  over 
the  output  of  most  of  the  mines  served  by  it  in 
the  sale  of  the  same  or  otherwise,  or  that  the 
f.  o.  b.  prices  of  anthracite  at  the  various  ter¬ 
minals  in  New  York  harbor  are  made  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  defendant  railroad. 

It  denies  that  the  charges  for  anthracite  trans¬ 
portation  from  mines  to  tide  (with  the  exception 
of  from  Taylor  to  tide)  have  been  or  now  are 
high  or  excessive.  The  rates  are  $1.58  per  ton 
for  prepared  sizes.  $1.43  for  pea,  $1.28  for  buck¬ 
wheat  and  $1.13  for  rice  and  barley. 

It  denies  that  coals  purchased  from  mines  not 
owned  by  it  constituted  almost  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  mines  and  alleges  that  it  con-' 
stituted  but  a  small  part.  _  . 

It  denies  that  its  use  of  its  facilities  or  its' 
financial  ability  or  its  power  and  position  as  a 
common  carrier  put  other  producers  and  oper¬ 
ators  at  a  disadvantage  when  seeking  to  mar¬ 
ket  their  coals  in  competition  with  it.  or  that  thev 
were  otherwise  put  to  disadvantage,  and  it  al¬ 
leges  that  such  other  producers  and  operators 
did  freely  and  successfullv  compete  with  the 
Lackawanna  in  various  markets. 
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New  York  Trade. 

Trade  Is  Dull  and  Will  Improve  Only 
When  the  Buying  of  Storage  Coal 
Is  Begun. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
15:21  Cokimliia  Building, 

New  York,  March  ;20tlL 

Anthracite  conditions  about  New  York  are 
much  the  same  as  they  were  last  week  with  the 
same  dullness  prevailing  that  has  been  over  the 
trade  for  several  weeks  and  promises  to  vanish 
only  when  the  dealer  makes  up  his  mind  it  is 
time  to  put  in  stock  for  next  winter.  This  has 
not  yet  happened  for  many  reasons  or  no  reason 
at  all  depending  on  the  individual.  Dealers  in 
some  eastern  states  will  not  stock  up  till  the 
assessor  has  taken  his  statement  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation  next  year  and  others  have  given 
tinancial  arrangements  as  their  reasons  for  delay¬ 
ing.  As  some  very  remarkable  concessions  have 
lieen  offered  to  dealers  to  move  coal  immediately 
it  would  seem  that  the  inducements  would  be 
sufficient  to  take  the  surplus  from  the  markets 
quickly,  but  at  this  date  there  is  an  abundance 
of  all  sizes,  and  reports  have  it  that  concessions 
of  thirty  and  forty  cents  under  April  circular 
prices  are  not  sufficient  to  move  the  tonnage. 
Consumption  has  been  small  on  account  of  the 
mild  weather  so  that  dealers  are  as  idle  as 
shippers. 

Dealers  throughout  most  of  the  east  have  re¬ 
duced  their  prices  to  householders  about  fifty 
cents  a  ton  in  order  to  allay  the  excitement  that 
prevailed  in  many  sections  last  winter  when  coal 
was  so  scarce.  Present  markets  permit  of  this 
concession  as  April  prices  have  been  available 
with  individual  shippers  for  about  a  month  and 
dealers  have  been  able  to  buy  their  coal  for 
present  needs  at  such  prices  and  better.  Although 
the  past  winter  was  a  mild  one  some  places  had 
such  difficulty  in  getting  coal  and  paid  such  pre- 
miums  to  get  it  that  the  consumers  and  the 
socialistic  agitators  abroad  these  days  have  dis¬ 
turbed  the  coal  dealers  of  the  east  very  much  by 
threatening  to  organize  cooperative  coal  concerns 
and  in  Massachusetts  the  legislature  has  advised 
the  United  States  government  to  take  over  the 
mines.  The  dealer  has  his  troubles  in  the  best 
winters  and  they  are  thankful  when  the  rush 
ends.  Much  repair  work  is  going  on  about  yards 
so  that  stocks  are  desired  at  the  lowest  possible 
point  to  facilitate  the  work.  Other  dealers  tell 
us  that  they  expect  to  find  prices  lower  than  ever 
before  in  the  summer  when  individuals  have  coal 
they  cannot  dispose  of  and  have  not  the  facilities 
to  store.  Among  eastern  dealers  those  on  Man¬ 
hattan  are  busiest  because  of  the  apartment  trade 
which  is  said  to  be  wasteful  of  its  heat  because 
of  the  tendencies  of  flat-dwellers  to  complain  if 
the  heat  is  not  kept  up. 

Production  has  been  very  mpch  curtailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  weeks  by  closing  down  of  mines 
for  a  few  days  or  for  an  indefinite  period.  As 
the  storage  piles  have  become  filled  up  very 
rapidly  and  the  markets  were  unable  to  take  care 
of  the  coal  produced  it  became  necessary  to  cut 
off  the  suiiply  until  conditions  liven  up  again. 
During  the  periods  of  idleness  the  socialistic 
workers  are  disturbing  the  miners  so  that  there 
is  some  concern  amongst  the  operators  about  the 
future  of  the  labor  aspect  as  respects  production 
next  winter.  Some  predict  that  the  violation  of 
the  last  agreement  is  not  unlikely  and  another 
strike  probable  next  spring.  All  mines  will  be 
idle  most  of  this  week  on  account  of  church 
holidays  and  will  not  resume  till  after  Easter 
.Monday  of  next  week.  Very  little  coal  will  come 
to  tidewater  for  a  time  and  very  little  will  be 
enough. 

Steam  sizes  are  in  about  the  same  condition 
as  last  reported,  showing  no  improvement  nor 
any  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  situation  for  a 
time  at  least. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

Bituminous  conditions  about  New  York  harbor 
are  also  dull  and  are  not  nearly  as  lively  as  they 
were  one  year  ago,  from  which  fact  there  should 
be  taken  much  encouragement  for  the  state  of 
trade  during  the  coming  summer.  But  little  trad¬ 
ing  is  reported  at  this  time  and  all  of  it  is  in 
small  lots  at  low  jirices,  which  shows  a  very  un¬ 
healthy  market  on  the  decline.  There  is  always 
the  consolation  in  such  a  state  of  trade  in  that 
It  will  be  better  later  on.  Trade  always  has  re¬ 
covered  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will 
do  so  again.  Contract  buyers  have  closed  for 
most  of  file  fancy  grades  of  coal  offered  this 
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market  but  are  holding  off  on  the  medium  grades. 
By  taking  their  time  they  expect  to  be  offered 
lietter  prices  than  those  now  submitted,  which 
have  almost  invariably  an  advance  of  ten  or 
fifteen  cents  attached  to  them.  Shippers  are  as 
firm  as  buyers,  so  the  market  moves  but  slowly, 
the  buyer  hoping  for  the  turn  in  his  favor  and 
the  shipper  confident  in  the  future  because  of  the 
several  known  conditions  that  undoubtedly  pre¬ 
dict  a  very  prosperous  year  for  the  coal  trade. 

There  has  been  a  general  falling  off  in  the 
production  of  soft  coal  of  late  weeks,  due  to 
numerous  local  conditions  more  than  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  movement,  although  a  sentiment  has  been 
observed  in  favor  of  restriction  amongst  many 
Pennsylvania  producers.  While  abundant  stocks 
of  ordinary  grades  of  coal  are  to  be  found  at 
all  ports  there  has  not  been  the  excessive  arrivals 
of  cars  that  recently  troubled  the  markets.  Poor 
grades  of  coal  are  still  present  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  and  a  price  of  $3.40  was  rumored  here  as 
the  low  record  for  the  week. 

The  Vessel  Situation. 

'file  coastwise  vessel  market  is  just  about  firm. 
We  quote  current  rates  of  freight  as  follows ; 
From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  eighty  to  ninety 
cents;  to  points  east  of  Boston,  $1  to  $2;  from 
Philadelphia  to  Boston,  seventy  to  ninety  cents; 
to  Portland,  $1.2.);  to  Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to 
Searsport,  $1.75 ;  to  Sound  points,  seventy-five  to 
ninety  cents;  from  New  York  to  Boston,  ninety 
cents ;  to  Providence,  seventy  to  eighty  cents ;  to 
New  Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  cents;  to 
New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty-five  to  forty 
cents. 


Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are : 


N.  Y. 

F.  0.  3. 

Somerset  County — 

Harbor. 

Mines. 

Best  grades  . 

. $2.!K) 

$1.40 

Medium  grades  . 

.  2,C5 

1.10 

Ordinary  . . 

1.00 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein . 

.  .1.20 

1.60 

Cheaper  grades  . . . . 

.  1.80 

1.25 

Clearfield  County — 

Best  grade  . 

1.2; 

Ordinary  grades  . 

1.10 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  . 

.  2.83 

1..S0 

Medium  grade  . 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

.  2.85 

1.75 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  2.50 

.85 

Best  gas,  54 -inch  lump  . 

Best  grade,  run-of-mine  . 

.  2.60 

1.00 

.  2.65 

1.05 

Gas  slack  . 

.80 

New  England  Trade 


Boston,  March  20 — (Special  Correspondence.) 
— If  such  a  thing  is  conceivable,  the  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  coal  is  even  quieter  than  it 
was  last  week.  Prices,  however,  have  not 
changed  materially  since  last  reports. 
Weather  conditions  are  daily  growdng  more 
disadvantageous  to  business. 

Some  of  the  local  agents  of  the  big  pro¬ 
ducers  are  soliciting  orders  for  next  season’s 
anthracite  without  quoting  prices.  Naturally 
this  has  proved  an  unsatisfactory  way  to  get 
business,  but  it  is  understood,  nevertheless, 
that  some  orders  have  been  secured  from  those 
retail  dealers  and  consumers  situated  on  the 
Boston  &  Albany  Railway.  These  orders 
were  secured,  it  is  understood,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  new  prices  will  be  the  same 
as  those  quoted  in  the  last  circular  and  that 
there  will  be  the  customary  fifty  cents  a  ton 
reduction.  Local  agents  claim  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  greatly  reduced  since  the 
first  of  the  month. 

Dealers  handling  independent  anthracite  ap- 
jiear  sceptical  regarding  new  prices.  With 
them  the  feeling  is  that  certain  grades  of  coal 
are  going  to  be  cheaper,  while  others  are  very 
apt  to  be  higher  than  quoted  on  April  1st, 
1!)12.  It  is  pointed  out  by  some  dealers  that 
broken  coal  and  such  kinds  as  pea  and  buck¬ 
wheat  are  comparatively  scarce,  both  at  the 
mines  and  in  New  England,  and  that  the  nat¬ 
ural  supposition  is  that  pricdl  for  these  will 
be  higher.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this 
uncertainty  over  future  quotations  is  based 
on  the  growing  unrest  of  labor,  particularly 
so  since  the  I.  W.  W.  have  become  so  ag¬ 
gressive  in  several  producing  regions.  Some 
of  the  local  trade  go  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  the  labor  situation  is  more  serious  than  it 
has  been  before  in  several  years. 

It  is  believed  that  the  bulk  of  the  1912-1.'? 
anthracite  contract  business  has  been  closed 
and  that  the  amount  of  coal  received  at  Bos¬ 


ton  and  other  New  England  points  during  this 
month  will  be  unusually  small.  Independent 
coals  continue  in  good  supply  at  very  low 
figures,  but  the  quality  of  the  offerings  is  not 
in  many  cases  especially  good.  Some  inde¬ 
pendent  spot  coals  have  sold  since  last  reports 
at  fifty  cents  to  ,$1  a  ton  below  circular  f.  o.  b. 
cars  Mystic  Wharf.  One  house  is  offering  fine 
grade  anthracite  re-screened  on  cars  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  as  follows; — Egg  at  $0.25,  nut  at  .$6.50, 
broken  at  $5.75  and  pea  at  $4.75  a  ton.  These 
prices  have  not  attracted  many  buyers.  A 
member  of  this  firm  says  he  believes  that  the 
amount  of  independent  coal  in  storage  pockets 
along  the  coast  is  considerably  larger  than  it 
was  a  year  ago. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned.  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  shippers  are  still  holding  out  foi 
.$2.85  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  loading  ports  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  business  is  dull  and  that 
stocks  are  accumulating  at  shipping  points. 
It  is  rumored  in  local  circles  that  fully  200,000 
tons  of  these  coals  are  in  storage  at  Hampton 
Roads  ports.  Spot  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
coal  has  sold  in  a  small  way  at  Mystic  Wharf 
at  $.3.60'  to  $3.93  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars.  While  these 
prices  are  a  shade  below  those  quoted  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  they  are  remarkably  firm  consider¬ 
ing  general  conditions.  Georges  Creek  bitu¬ 
minous  is  quiet  and  unchanged.  Pennsylvania 
soft  coals  and  low  grades  of  West  Virginias 
are  reported  as  having  sold  recently  as  low 
as  $1  to  $1.05  a  ton  at  tidewater  and  below  $1 
a  ton  on  cars  at  the  mines.  The  volume  of 
business  transacted  at  these  prices  was  not 
large,  however.  The  average  price  asked  for 
fair  to  good  Pennsylvania  kinds  is  $1.15  to 
$1.60  a  ton  on  cars  at  the  mines. 

The  holding  to  circular  prices  by  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  New  River  shippers  in  the  face  of 
conditions  is  causing  considerable  favorable 
comment.  The  production  of  bituminous  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  consumption, 
and  the  unorganized  state  of  the  industry, 
and  the  active  competition,  eliminate  a  sys¬ 
tematic  curtailment  of  production.  This  has 
been  proved  true  each  year,  and  usually  has 
brought  about  more  or  less  scaling  down  of 
circular  prices.  Thus  the  determined  effort  by 
shippers  to  hold  prices  firm  is  somewhat  of  a 
novelty.  There  is  some  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  shippers  can  hold  their  position 
for  any  protracted  period.  New  England  just 
now  appears  to  be  the  one  section  of  this 
country  that  is  not  enjoying  prosperity,  and 
should  the  business  depression  continue  it  is 
bound  to  have  its  influence  upon  the  coal  mar¬ 
ket  as  well  as  other  commodities.  Then,  too, 
a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  is  felt  over  the  rail¬ 
road  situation,  especially  so  in  regard  to  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  the  stock  of  which  has  re¬ 
cently  suffered  a  sensational  decline  to  far 
below  par.  It  has  been  hinted  that  this  road 
may  go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  which 
case  a  serious  splitting  up  in  the  leases  of 
some  of  the  subsidiary  companies  might  re¬ 
sult.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  would  demoralize  the  coal  and  other 
trades. 

While  the  general  asking  rate  for  vessels  is 
still  eighty  to  ninety  cents  a  ton  from  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  ports  to  Boston,  the  marine  freight 
rate  is  really  weak.  That  is,  vessels  owners  are 
more  likely  to  shade  asking  prices  than  was 
the  case  a  week  ago,  for  the  demand  for  space 
is  very  limited  and  at  the  moment  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  better  conditions  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  bright. 


New  England  News  Note 

The  Pond  Creek  Coal  Company  has  under¬ 
taken  some  new  financing  in  order  to  increase 
its  production.  The  directors  of  the  company 
have  decided  to  recommend  to  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  an  issue  of  $2,000,000  of  six  per  cent  mort¬ 
gage  bonds,  convertible  into  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  $25  a  share.  These  bonds  are  to  be 
offered  to  the  stockholders  for  subscription 
at  par,  in  the  ratio  of  one  $1,000  bond  for  each 
lO'O  shares  of  stock  held.  The  new  bonds  have 
lieen  underwritten  by  Hayden,  Stone  &  Co.,  of 
Boston.  The  Pond  Creek  Company  has  seven 
mines  opened,  and  desires  to  have  three  more 
working.  The  proceeds  secured  from  the  sale 
of  the  bonds  will  provide  a  substantial  work¬ 
ing  capital  in  addition  to  paying  the  expenses 
of  further  extensions  to  the  property.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  has  completed 
its  road  to  the  Pond  Creek  property,  a  large 
power  station  is  rapidly  nearing  completion, 
and  an  increase  in  the  output  is  assured  just 
as  soon  as  the  power  can  be  turned  into  each 
of  the  seven  existing  mines. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 


With  Plenty  of  All  Sizes  on  Track  and 
at  the  Piers,  the  Buyers  Show  No 
Interest  in  Offerings 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1400  Land  Title  building, 
Philadelphia,  March  20. 

Pending  the  Arrival  of  the  time  for  April 
circular  prices  to  take  effect  officially,  the  local 
anthracite  market  is  slow.  At  the  moment, 
there  is  no  demand  for  any  size  at  any  figure 
so  that  sales  are  few  and  far  between.  It  is 
likely  that  more  coal  is  shipped  to  this  mar¬ 
ket  in  such  times  as  this  than  other  cities 
receive  because  of  Philadelphia’s  proximity  to 
the  mines  and  the  number  of  companies  com¬ 
peting  for  local  trade.  Up  until  now,  there  has 
been  a  large  tonnage  of  anthracite  on  the 
tracks  and  at  the  piers.  This  coal  has  been 
offered  by  individuals  at  figures_  that  should 
be  attractive  but  little  interest  is  shown  by 
the  buyers.  All  prepared  sizes  are  about  on 
a  par  as  respects  activity  so  that  no  feature 
is  presented  in  any  of  them.  Steam  sizes  are 
also  dull  and  continue  as  uninteresting  as 
during  the  winter. 

Bituminous  conditions  are  very  quiet  about 
Philadelphia  with  considerable  tonnage  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  coals  at  the  piers  without  disposi¬ 
tion  tor  it.  There  is  little  demand  for  ordinary 
grades  or  poorer  coals  and  so  little  interest  is 
evidenced  by  the  buyers  that  traders  on  the 
open  market  have  abandoned  the  field  for  the 
time  being.  Contracts  are  all  closed  on  su¬ 
perior  grades  of  coal  though  medium  grade 
coals  are  slow  about  closing  and  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  linger  a  while  till  buyers  get  a  scare 
to  move  them  into  action  again.  For  the  most 
part  the  selling  end  is  not  anxious  about  the 
situation  as  a  good  summer  and  fall  trade  are 
in  prospect. 

Although  trade  has  about  stopped  there  is 
no  doubt  the  West  Virginia  labor  situation 
will  benefit  markets  on  Pennsylvania  coals  as 
soon  as  markets  improve  enough  to  show  m 
the  general  trade.  That  the  strike  there  will 
spread  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  in 
Philadelphia  coal  circles  as  the  mine  work¬ 
ers  of  Pennsylvania  are  known  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  liberally  to  the  fund  to  push  the  fight 
to  a  finish.  During  the  current  period  of  re¬ 
adjustment,  trade  will  likely  continue  dull  and 
with  operators  curtailing  a  little  and  miners 
taking  holidays  the  surplus  coal  should  ease 
off,  relieving  general  conditions  noticeably  in 
a  few  weeks. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

George  Kern,  retailer  at  Glenwood  avenue 
and  Jasper  street,  has  sold  his  yard  to  parties 
who  will  use  the  site  for  other  purposes. 

Frederick  Landstreet,  of  the  Seneca  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  has  been  in  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts  about  New  York  renewing  old  contracts. 

Westmoreland  Coal  Company  has  declared 
its  semi-annual  dividend  three  and  a  half  per 
cent,  payable  April  1  to  stock  on  record 
March  18. 

George  Egolf  &  Co.,  large  dealers  in  coal 
and  feed  on  North  Tenth  street,  had  a  fire 
which  damaged  the  property  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  $100,000. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company’s 
wharves  at  Coalport,  Pa.,  the  northern  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  Lehigh  Canal,  are  being  stocked 
with  anthracite  preparatory  to  the  opening  of 
the  navigation  season. 

A  new  briquetting  company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  under  Delaware  laws  by  Philadel¬ 
phians,  which  will  be  called  the  Artificial  Coal 
Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  incorpo¬ 
rators  are  J.  Howard  Much,  J.  D.  Wolf,  and  J. 
T.  Waite. 

In  connection  with  their  announcement  of 
removal  from  the  Land  Title  building  to  719- 
720-721  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange  building, 
the  E.  L.  Mohn  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  also  an¬ 
nounce  that  as  of  March  first,  W.  F.  Jacoby 
has  been  elected  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Masco  Coal  Mining  Co.,  and 
will  also  be  manager  of  the  coal  department 
of  the  E.  L.  Mohn  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  W.  F. 
Jacoby  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  trade 
and  is  known  to  everyone  in  eastern  coal  cir¬ 
cles  and  the  Mohn  companies  are  growing  rap¬ 


idly  to  important  tonnages  handled  largely  on 
their  unique  “Let’s  Exchange’’  plan. 

James  B.  Coryell,  president  of  the  Short  Line 
Coal  Co.,  has  been  appointed  receiver  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  for  J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co.,  adjudged  in¬ 
solvent  by  United  States  District  Court  last 
week.  Bond  was  fixed  at  $200,000.  The  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  receiver  was  made  by  ci  editors 
representing  claims  aggregating  about  $206,- 
000.  Counsel  for  the  company  state  tiiat  lia¬ 
bilities  are  about  $279,000  and  assets  approxi¬ 
mately  $273,000.  Such  figures  are  indefinite 
yet,  so  that  it  will  not  be  known  for  a  time 
what  condition  the  affairs  are  in. 

Unable  to  store  coal  at  the  storage  yards  at 
McClellan  rapidly  enough,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  found  it  necessary  to  use  the 
abandoned  yards  below  Sunbury,  Pa.,  to  store 
several  hundred  cars  of  anthracite  coal.  Long 
trains  are  reported  to  have  stood  on  the  tracks 
waiting  for  over  a  week.  The  lines,  all  of 
which  converge  into  the  Susquehanna  and 
Williamsport  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Rairoad  there,  have  been  bringing  down  coal 
from  the  mines  too  rapidly  to  handle  at  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  although  the  force  of  men  there  has 
been  working  to  the  limit  to  remove  the  con¬ 
gestion. 

The  office  employees  of  John  C.  Hancock  & 
Co.  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  Walter  C. 
Hancock,  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  at  his 
home,  3720  Chestnut  street,  on  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  the  8th  instant.  The  eighteen  guests  were 
seated  at  a  round  table,  decorated  with  white 
sweet  peas,  green  carnations,  snakes,  pigs, 
etc.,  in  honor  of  Saint  Patrick.  After  dinner 
the  men  were  entertained  by  a  very  clever 
story  teller  and  monologist  engaged  lor  the 
occasion.  This  was  followed  by  a  brief  talk 
on  Business  Building  Methods  by  Mr.  Wm. 
M.  Engel,  of  the  Sheldon  School.  Those  pres¬ 
ent  were:  Wm.  R.  Bailie,  Mgr.;  David  A.  She- 
han,  Edward  F.  White,  George  W.  Caldwell, 
Chas.  H.  Edenborn,  Wm.  Stellwagon,  Thorn¬ 
ton  Conrow,  Walter  E.  Henry,  Henry  H.  Derr, 
A.  S.  Ezekiel,  John  Murphy,  Wilbur  F.  Miles, 
R.  G.  DeGinther,  George  W.  Davis,  H.  S.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Frank  M.  Chittick  and  Wm.  Logan. 


Buffalo  Market. 


Buffalo,  March  20. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Continued  mild  weather  has  completed 
the  smashing  of  the  local  coal  market  and 
dealers  are  experiencing  one  of  the  seasons 
of  quiet  seldom  felt  except  in  the  summer 
months.  Apparently  everybody  is  waiting  for 
the  annual  April  price  discount  which  it  is 
now  believed  will  go  into  effect  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month.  Shippers  are  looking 
for  an  unusually  early  opening,  so  far  as  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Michigan  are  concerned, 
though  some  doubt  is  expressed  regarding  the 
Superior  situation.  Ice  reports  received  here 
are  not  favorable,  so  far  as  Duluth  and  Su¬ 
perior  are  concerned.  Some  loading  is  being 
done  and  it  is  understood  the  insurance  peo¬ 
ple  are  willing  to  issue  policies  to  attach  any 
time  between  April  1st  and  15th,  that  the  ice 
conditions  make  navigation  reasonably  safe. 
It  was  intimated  to  shipowners  that  the  pre¬ 
mium  will  be  pro-rated  over  the  extra  season 
at  regular  season’s  rate. 

Local  shippers  are  pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  an  additional  dock  at  West  Duluth,  which 
it  is  understood  will  be  erected  during  the 
coming  season  by  the  Berwind  Coal  Company 
and  be  ready  for  the  reception  oi  coal  before 
the  season  closes.  It  is  reported  that  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  new  dock  will  be  500,000  tons. 

It  is  now  reported  that  the  harbor  at  Erie 
will  be  improved  at  an  expenditure  of  $1,000,000, 
$250,000  of  which  has  already  been  appropri¬ 
ated.  It  is  expected  that  both  ore  and  coal 
docks  will  be  enlarged  to  an  extent  to  make 
Erie  a  much  more  important  shipping  point, 
though  no  matter  how  extensive  the  work 
might  be,  Cleveland  would  suffer  more  than 
Buffalo,  as  very  little  bituminous  is  shipped 
by  lake  from  this  city. 

There  are  no  developments  in  the  lake  rate 
condition,  nor  are  any  likely  to  occur.  Al¬ 
though  coal  forwarding  is  expected  to  be  un¬ 
usually  heavy,  there  is  an  indication  of  plenty 
of  boats  to  supply  the  demand,  and  there  is 
little  prospect  of  any  premium  being  de¬ 
manded. 

From  now  until  April  1st  no  practical 
change  in  the  anthracite  market  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  for  the  present  hand-to-mouth  trade 
will  continue  until  the  discount  period  ar¬ 


rives.  There  is  a  vague  hope  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer  that  the  discount  rate  will  be 
increased  this  season,  but  there  is  little  like¬ 
lihood  of  such  a  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  producing  companies. 


Silver  Brook,  which  was  at  one  time  the 
most  prosperous  village  in  the  anthracite  coal 
fields,  may  again  thrive  through  the  operation 
of  the  mining  industry.  The  ground  has  been 
gone  over  by  representatives  of  the  Locust 
IMountain  Coal  Company,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  place  will  be  taken  over  and  operated. 
The  Silver  Brook  proposition  has  been  looked 
over  by  Baird  Snyder,  former  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  and  should  he  recommend  a  lease,  nego¬ 
tiations  will  be  opened  immediately.  The  Sil¬ 
ver  Brook  ground  was  operated  for  many 
years  by  J.  S.  Wentz.  &  Co.,  and  in  about  1898 
was  abandoned. 


The  water  which  is  still  pouring  into  Draper 
mine,  where  three  men  were  entombed  recent¬ 
ly,  is  being  pumped  out  at  the  rate  of  three 
million  gallons  a  day.  To  keep  the  water  from 
running  into  the  mine  a  wall  is  being  built 
near  the  colliery.  To  prevent  another  acci¬ 
dent,  troughs  are  being  placed  in  a  position 
that  will  eliminate  all  danger  of  a  similar  oc¬ 
curence. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Coi.uMBUS,  Ohio,  March  20. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — With  a  lull  in  general  trade,  con¬ 
sequent  upon  a  between  seasons  condition  in 
this  market,  coal  operators  and  shippers  are 
turning  their  attention  more  to  preparations 
for  a  season  of  large  activity  in  lake  and  steam 
business.  Just  at  the  present  the  market  is 
practically  featureless  with  the  nmvement 
mostly  in  steam  fuel.  Domestic  business  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  a  factor  and  movement  for 
lake  shipment  is  rapidly  coming  to_  the  front 
as  a  dominant  element  in  the  situation. 

During  the  last  week  domestic  business  de¬ 
clined  to  a  very  low  level  with  the  movement 
limited  to  resupply  shipments  for  filling  out 
the  season  of  the  retailer.  Despite  the  general 
lethargy  of  the  trade,  however,  prices  have 
maintained  a  fairly  firm  tone.  Production  of 
domestic  grades  has  slipped  down  the  scale 
with  the  falling  ofif  of  demand  and  is  now  close 
to  the  warm  weather  levels. 

There  is  still  a  fairly  large  movement  of 
steam  coal,  but  this  branch  of  the  trade  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  symptoms  of  unsteadiness. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  operators  and  shippers, 
however,  that  this  condition  is  only  temporary 
and  that  steam  coal  is  going  to  have  one  of  the 
largest  seasons  recorded  in  this  market.  Mills 
and  factories  are  generally  reported  as  operat¬ 
ing  to  capacity  and  consuming  large  quantities 
of  fuel  and  it  can  only  be  a  short  time  until 
supplies  accumulated  during  the  last  several 
weeks  are  used  up  and  more  is  needed. 

The  prospects  of  lake  trade  is  drawing  large 
attention  from  the  coal  men  and  preparations 
are  being  made  for  a  season  of  record  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  said  that  the  docks  of  the  north¬ 
west  have  practically  been  cleaned  of  their 
supplies  of  fuel  and  many  large  contracts  for 
new  tonnage  have  already  reached  this  market. 
Dock  men  are  generally  preparing  for  a  record 
movement  and  the  chartering  of  bottoms  is 
proceeding  rapidly.  Navigation  is  expected  to 
open  a  week  or  so  earlier  than  usual  this  year, 
as  a  result  of  the  mild  weather. 

Production  at  the  mines  is  reported  at  be¬ 
tween  season  averages  with  the  output  in  the 
Hocking  Valley  district  about  sixty  per  cent 
and  in  eastern  Ohio  fifty  per  cent.  _  In  the 
Pomeroy  Bend  district  production  is  about 
fifty-five  per  cent  of  normal.  Prices  have  been 
held  firm  despite  the  lull  in  trade  and  shippers 
predict  that  the  prevailing  figures  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  through  the  summer. 


Thick  Vein  Hocking— 

Columbus. 

Mines. 

t-inch  lump  . 

_ $  1.40  $ 

1.50 

1^^-inch  lump  . ;. 

.  .  .  .  2:15 

1.50 

M-inch  lunif)  . 

_  1.93 

1.30 

Mine-run  . 

1.10 

hgg  . 

_  1.90 

1.25 

I')omestic  nut  . 

_  1.90 

1.25 

Xut,  pea  and  slack . 

.90 

Coarse  slack  . 

_  1.45 

.80 

Washed  Coals — 

Cobble  . 

_  2.55 

1.90 

Stove  . 

_  2.40 

1.75 

Pomeroy — 

2  and  3-inch  lump . 

.  .  .  .  2.15 

1.50 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.80 

1.15 

N'ut,  pea  and  slack . 

.90 

Kanawha  Gas — 

114-inch  lump  . 

_  1.90 

1.25 

\Iine-run  . 

_  1.65 

1.00 

Kanawha  Splint — 

l-inch  lump  . 

_  2.40 

1.45 

^-inch  lump  . 

_  2.20 

1.30 

Mine-run  . 

_  2.05 

1.15 

i'-gg  . 

1.35 

N*ut,  pea  and  slack . 

_  1.80 

.90 

N.  &  W.  White  Ash— 

i  inch  lump  . 

_  2.05 

1.75 

t!4-inch  lump  . 

_  2.50 

1.60 

•gg . 

_  2.15 

1.25 

Washed  Coals — 

-gg  . 

_  2.65 

1.75 

\*ut  . 

_  2.65 

1.75 

Voughiogheny — 

114-ineh  lump  . 

_  2.05 

1.7.') 

''i-inch  lump  . 

.  .  .  .  2..50  1 

.orxai.o') 

'lack  . 

.  ...  2.00 

1.00 

Columbus  News  in  Brief. 

Mre  of  unknown  origin  destroyed  the  store 
oom  and  warehouse  of  the  Pittsburgh- Bel- 
nont  Coal  Company  at  Neffs,  Ohio,  recently. 

Miners  employed  by  the  Morgan  Run  Coal 
Company,  near  Coshocton,  struck  during  the 
ast  week  as  a  result  of  a  misunderstanding 
pver  a  screen.  It  was  claimed  by  the  miners 
hat  the  screen  was  worn  and  allowed  a  larger 
imount  of  coal  to  pass  through  than  permitted 
indcr  the  contracts.  The  mine  owners  said 
hat  a  new  screen  had  been  ordered  but  has 
leen  delayed  in  arriving. 

The  Ohio  Senate  has  passed  the  Green  anti 


screen  bill,  providing  for  the  payment  of  all 
coal  mined  instead  of  that  which  does  not 
pass  through  an  inch  and  a  quarter  screen. 
Senator  Green,  author  of  the  measure,  claimed 
that  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the 
coal  mined  in  Ohio  passed  through  the  screen. 
If  the  bill  is  passed  by  the  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  it  will  become  effective  April  1st,  1914, 
when  the  present  mining  scale  expires. 

Unless  obstructed  in  obtaining  rights  of  way, 
work  will  be  started  not  later  than  April  1st, 
by  John  B.  Lindsey,  of  Pomeroy,  who  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  extending  the 
Hocking  Valley  Railroad  through  Kerr’s  Run 
into  what  is  known  as  Nease  Settlement,  tak¬ 
ing  in  a  large  undeveloped  coal  territory,  east 
of  Hamden.  The  contractor  has  been  in¬ 
structed  by  the  railroad  company  to  begin  the 
excavation  and  filling  necessary  to  build  the 
roadbed.  The  extension  is  expected  to  open 
up  a  new  coal  field  and  plans  are  already  under 
way  for  the  opening  and  equipment  of  one 
of  the  largest  mining  properties  in  the  state. 

Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  has  brought  suit  involv¬ 
ing  half  a  million  dollars,  claimed  to  be  his 
share  of  the  price  paid  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa¬ 
cific  Development  Company  to  the  Rail  &  River 
Coal  Company  for  the  latter’s  coal  operations 
in  Belmont  county.  The  defendants  to  the 
suit  are  the  Rail  &  River  Coal  Company  and 
the  Rail  &  River  Company  syndicate,  whiph 
was  a  pooling  organization  of  stockholders. 
The  action  arises  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ram¬ 
sey  claims  to  have  effected  the  sale  of  the 
coal  company  property,  consisting  of  32,000 
acres  and  the  complete  equipment  for  opera¬ 
tion,  to  the  development  company  through  the 
late  Charles  M.  Hayes,  who  afterward  went  to 
his  death  in  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic.  The 
papers  are  said  to  have  been  lost  in  that  dis¬ 
aster. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


B.\ltimore,  March  20. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — There  is  little  of  real  encouragement 
in  the  immediate  coal  situation  here.  The 
spot  business  has  been  practically  eliminated 
for  the  local  market  for  the  time  being.  What 
little  coal  is  sold  on  the  spot  market  is  going 
at  low  figures.  There  has  been  a  great  cur¬ 
tailment  of  coal  to  tide,  however,  and  coal  men 
here  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  hunt  for  busi¬ 
ness  at  existing  prices.  - 

The  contracting  situation  is  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  feature,  and  a  brave  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  coal  men  to  maintain  the  higher 
price  schedule  that  was  announced  some  time 
ago.  On  better  grade  coals,  the  prospects 
look  good,  as  a  number  of  the  companies  here 
say  that  they  have  as  many  orders  on  their 
books  as  at  the  same  period  last  year.  Most 
of  this  business  has  been  placed  at  from  ten 
to  twenty  cents  advance.  On  lower  grade 
coals  there  has  been  undoubtedly  some  cut¬ 
ting,  a  few  contracts  being  closed  at  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  figures  as  last  spring. 

While  there  has  been  some  variation,  it  may 
be  said  as  a  rule  Pennsylvania  steaming  coals 
are  being  held  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.35,  mine 
basis.  Quemahoning  coals  have  been  contract¬ 
ed  for  at  from  $1.40  to  $1.50  in  some  cases, 
while  Georges  Creek  has  recently  brought  as 
high  as  $1.75  on  contract.  In  West  Virginia 
coals,  gas  three-quarter  has  been  held  vari¬ 
ously  at  from  $1  to  $1.15;  run-of-mine  has 
been  procurable  around  the  .$1  mark,  and  slack 
down  to  seventy-five  and  eighty  cents. 

The  market  as  a  whole,  the  past  week,  re¬ 
ceived  some  comfort  from  the  notice  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  that  the  lake  shipments 
would  be  accepted  under  certain  restrictions. 
W’hcre  vessels  were  ready  for  reporting  at 
lake  ports,  the  coal  was  accepted  for  shipment 
thereto. 

The  anthracite  market  here  is  practically 
(lead  for  the  time  being.  Very  little  coal  is 
being  received  as  there  is  sufficient  stock  on 
hand  here  to  meet  all  demands.  The  coming 
month  is  expected  to  furnish  a  revival,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  will  bring  the  era  of  low  prices  for 
the  year.  Contracting  is  reported  as  fairly 
brisk. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  been 
selected  by  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  to  build  sixty 


locomotives  of  the  Mikado  type  and  thirty  of 
the  Pacific  type,  the  contract  to  represent 
about  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars. 

The  January  tonnage  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  was  3,003,404  tons,  a  gain  of 
559,870  tons  over  the  same  month  of  last  year. 

Van  Lear  Black,  treasurer  of  the  Black- 
Sheridan-Wilson  Coal  Company,  who  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  business  trip  to  New  York,  be¬ 
lieves  the  coal  outlook  excellent  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 

The  directors  of  the  new  Elkhorn  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany  held  a  meeting  here  last  Saturday  and 
considered  several  propositions  for  the  leasing 
of  coal  lands  held  by  the  corporation  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Some  important  announcements  are 
expected  shortly.  The  company  holds  about 
300,000  acres. 

The  collier  Mars  has  taken  off  7,500  tons  of 
the  coal  loaded  on  the  collier  Jason  by  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Company.  The  Jason  still 
has  5,000  tons  aboard,  which  will  be  removed 
by  another  collier  so  that  the  damage  done 
the  vessel  by  the  explosion  of  the  ship  Alum 
Chime  may  be  repaired. 

Following  the  recent  moves  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  and  Western  Maryland  railroads 
to  increase  their  terminal  facilities  here.  Pres¬ 
ident  Rae  of  the  Pennsylvania  has  opened  a 
similar  plan.  The  road  is  acquiring  large 
blocks  of  property  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
neighboring  territory  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  its  terminals,  and  is  surveying  for  a 
belt  line  about  the  city.  The  building  of  a  new 
coal  pier  at  Canton  is  also  part  of  the  project. 


F.  N.  De  Wolf,  geologist  for  Illinois,  an¬ 
nounces  that :  “The  new  geographical  map  of 
the  state  has  been  compiled  from  a  large  number 
of  sources.  Changes  will  be  necessary  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  make  the  map  conform 
with  information  which  is  being  gathered  con¬ 
stantly.  The  State  Geological  Survey  will  wel¬ 
come  any  suggestions  or  corrections.  Anyone 
noting  error  will  confer  a  favor  by  reporting 
the  same  to  the  director.”  This  statement  ac¬ 
companies  an  unusually  interesting  map  of  Illi¬ 
nois  just  put  out  by  the  state  survey. 


Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  has  com¬ 
menced  the  work  of  sinking  a  shaft  750  feet 
deep  at  No.  11  Colliery  near  Lansford. 


Can  ship  any 
kind  of  hay 
or  straw  you 
want. 

Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  quote  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  prices,  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


WOentrai  West  Coal  Co* 

iff  MINE  OWNCaS  AND  SHiPPCRS  Or 

Ohio  and  West  Virginia  Coals 

Hocking  Washed  Egg,  Stove  and 
Shaker  Screen  Lump  oor  specialty, 

J,  S.  MtVSY.  Gen’i  Sates  Mgr.  COtUMSUS,  OHIO 


Sunday  Creek  Co. 

Hockini  4  T  Producirs 

and  III  A  I  ind 

W.  Va.  Shlppirs 

FOR  STtAM  AND  DOMKSTIO  U8K 
OUTLOOK  BLDQ.  i  i  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  Lorain  Goal  &  Dock  Go. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Capacity  10,000  tona  No.  8  Pbg. 

Coal  Dally 
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Foreign  Freight  Rates. 


VV.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  report  as  follows 
under  date  of  March  17: 

Virtually  all  of  the  March  tonnage 
has  been  absorbed  for  one  trade  or 
another,  and  steamers  for  early  April 
loading  are  scarce,  but  for  loading 
after  the  middle  of  April,  boats  are 
offered  more  freely  than  for  some 
time  past,  which  has  produced  an 
easier  feeling,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
many  this  simply  means  that  where 
new  business  was  previously  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  high  rates,  it  is  now 
possible,  owing  to  concessions,  that 
can  probably  be  obtained  from  own¬ 
ers.  During  the  past  week  the 
steamer  “Arachne”  was  chartered  to 
load  coal  at  Norfolk  for  La  Plata  at 
19s  6d,  April  and  May  loading,  and 
the  steamer  “Lady  Ninnlan”  range  to 
Rio  at  2(Ts  3d  for  April  loading,  both 
of  which  rates  can  no  doubt  be 
shaded.  A  steamer  was  chartered  to 
load  at  Baltimore  for  Vera  Cruz  or 
Tampico  with  coal  and  coke  at  $2.25 
and  $3.25,  and  there  is  a  demand  for 
additional  steamers  on  same  terms. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows:  $1.70  to  $1.80  to 
Havana!  $2.25  to  $2.35  to  Cardenas 
or  Sagua;  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  Cienfuegos; 
$2.30  to  $2.50  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trini¬ 
dad:  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.75 
to  $1.85  to  St.  Thomas,  2.30  to  $2.50 
to  Barbados;  $2.00  to  2.10  to  Kings¬ 


ton  (small  boats  $2.00  to  $2.25  to 
Kingston);  $1.60  to  $1.75  and  p.  o., 
to  Curacao;  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  Santiago; 
$2.10  to  $2.25  to  Guantanamo;  $3.25 
to  $3.50  to  Demarara;  $2.00  to  $2.85 
to  Bermuda;  about  $2.25  to  $2.50  to 
Vera  Cruz  or  Tampico;  19s  6d  to  20s 
to  Rio;  19s  to  19s  6d  to  Buenos  Ayres; 
about  20s  to  a  direct  port  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  not  east  of  the  west  coast 
of  Italy,  Spain  excluded. 


Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top. 


The  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun¬ 
tain  Railroad  &  Coal  Company  issues 
the  following  statement  of  the  amount 
of  coal  transported  over  the  road  for 
the  week  ending  March  15,  and  pre¬ 
viously  during  the  year: 

Broad  Cumber- 
Top  land  Total 

Week  of  March  15..  16,825  11,749  28,575 

Corre.  week  in  1912.  20,434  15,427  35,862 

Total  for  year  1913.226,284  109,854  335,138 

Corre.  period  1912.  .202,255  130,673  332,929 


Total  for  week .  28,575 

Decrease  for  week .  7,286 

Total  amount  shipped  to  date .  335,138 

Increase  to  date . 3,209 


SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Prud«ntial  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


CLYDE  COAL  COMPANY 

1  1  th  Floor  Bessemer  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

BEST  YOUGHIOGHENY  COAL 

Special  inducements  to  consumers  in  lilinois,  Michigan,  Indiana  &  Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  SYSTEM 


DEXTER-  &  CARPENTER- 

10-12  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


“LLOYDELL” 

“PRINCESS” 

••  t 


■GARRETT” 
ana  “CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


CP  RnWMAN  miner  and  shipper 

■  Ur  DUffIflHIl  ANTHRACITE-COKE-BITUMINOUS 


■'RELIANCE” 

"BUCK  MOUNTAIN* 

"Bi«  Vein  UehiAli" 

"Wilkee  Bnrre*' 

And  other  dradee  Anthracite 


(SOLE  SHIPPER) 
Mine  Adent 


LOPEZ" 

"Perleotion**  Smlthind 
"Best**  Gaa 
"White  Oak**  Steam 
And  other  drades  Bitominona 


Connella^ille*  Latrobe*  Gallitzin  and  Weat  Virdinia  Coke 


ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO  119  WILLIAM  ST.,  PITTSTON,  PA. 

Anlhreoll*  Shipmeata  made  by  Rail  or  Water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  ft  R.  R.  R.; 

L.  V.  R.  R.,  Brie  R.  R.,  and  their  conneotlona. 


B“The  best  of  the 
best  by  actual  test” 


While  wishing  you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  we  wish  to  explain  why  we  adopted  the  trade-mark  that  t- 
synonymous, with  the  best  soft  coal  mined.  In  hunting  about  for  a  trade-mark  we  endeavored  to  find  something  tha 
would  symbolize  the  remarkable  pureness  of  our  product.  One  of  the  members  of  our  company  said,  “The  lilyi 
known  as  the  emblem  of  purity;  why  not  incorporate  in  a  design  a  piece  of  Purity  Coal  with  a  lily?”  And  tbati 
the  story  of  the  Purity  trade-mark.  Purity  coal  is  unlike  any  other  Franklin  County  coal,  teth  in  quality  am 
preparation.  It  is  considered  by  the  trade  to  be  in  a  class  by  itself.  Don’t  confuse  the  Purity  product  in  you 
mind  with  the  coal  offered  by  some  Franklin  County  operators  at  so  called  “bargain”  prices.  Most  bargains  wl 
not  bear  the  close  scrutiny  of  particular  coal  buyers.  Beware  of  the  “cheap”  price  as 
it.always  means  "cheap”  quality.  First  class  coal  is  not  offered  at  second  class  prices. 

S]0  L':D  EPC  C  L  U  S  IVE  LY  BY 

PURITY  COAL  COMPANY 

Roanoke  Bldg.  F.  J.  BROWNING,  Mgr.  of  Sales  Ti  Chicago 
BSINiJN.  W.  SALES  OFFICE  s-v- 

619-621  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  E.  C.  Pratt,  N.  W.  Sales  Agt. 

•  SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Agents  for  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S 

SCRANTON  COAL 

S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  Agent 

Shipments  *‘A1I  Rail,**  from  yards  and  docks  at  Chicago  and  Toledo* 


Soft  Coal  Departmep/t "  ISLAND  CREEK 

C.  L.  DERING. 

When  ron  bar  “SCRANTON”  be  enre 

West  Virginia^lint 

Manaiier  Chicaiio  Office, 

you  get  the  GENUINE  D.  L.  &  W. 

Rescreened  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 

Old  Colony  Buildinii 

Scranton. 
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Is  Storage  of  Surplus  Coal  a  Feasible  Undertaking? 


At  the  second  monthly  luncheon  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  coal  men  at  the  Great  Xorthern  Hotel, 
on  Tuesday.  “The  Storage  of  Coal”  was  dis¬ 
cussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  operator, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  retailer  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  machinery  man.  The 
conclusion  was  that  general  storage  over  long 
periods  by  operators  and  retailers  is  not  feas¬ 
ible.  Temporary  storage  as  suggested  may 
work  out  if  the  machines  will  do  what  is 
claimed  for  them  and  if  the  railroads  will  give 
stop-over  rates  on  coal.  About  100  men  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  discussion. 

The  principal  speaker  was  to  have  been 
\V.  E.  Hamilton  of  the  Jeffrey  Alanufacturing 
Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  to  have 
discussed  storage  as  he  has  observed  it  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities.  He  was  also  to  tell  of  the  new 
mechanical  devices  which  are  being  invented 
and  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
coal  into  storage  and  reclaiming  it.  Hr.  Ham¬ 
ilton  started  for  Chicago  from  Columbus  on 
Monday  night,  but  owing  to  a  washout  on  the 
railroad  was  not  permitted  to  complete  his 
journey.  In  lieu  of  his  address  the  editor  of 
The  Black  Diamond,  who  had  been  chosen  to 
introduce  the  speakers,  made  an  outline  state¬ 
ment  of  the  points  which  he  understood  Mr. 
Hamilton  intended  to  make.  That  statement 
was  approximately  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Hamilton  recognizes  that  as  touching 
coal  storage  there  is  an  ultimate  goal  and  an 
immediate  goal  and  that  there  are  ultimate 
and  immediate  methods  to  be  used.  As  an 
ultimate  in  coal  storage  the  individual  house¬ 
holder  must  do  his  share,  the  manufacturer 
must  do  his  share,  the  retail  merchant  must  do 
his  share,  the  operator  must  do  his  share  and  the 
railroads  and  the  public  utilities  companies 
must  do  their  share.  To  arrive  at  the  ulti¬ 
mate  solution  of  equal  monthly  production  and 
distribution  involves  so  many  changes  in  pres¬ 
ent  methods  that  it  must  come  as  a  matter  of 
evolution  rather  than  of  revolution. 

However,  there  is  an  immediate  problem 
which  Mr.  Hamilton  believes  can  be  attacked. 
This  can  be  solved  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove 
the  profitableness  of  coal  storage  both  as  a 
separate  business  enterprise  and  as  a  means 
of  equalizing  prices  by  way  of  avoiding  tem¬ 
porary  loss,  and  by  way  of  regulating  main 
production. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact  and  as  a  matter  of  prac¬ 
tice,  Mr.  Hamilton  recognizes,  under  present 
I  conditions,  a  coal  operator  is  also  a  coal  mer- 
I  chant.  In  his  capacity  as  merchant  the  opera¬ 
tor  must  have  on  hand  at  the  point  of  con¬ 
sumption  a  certain  amount  of  coal  to  take 
j  care  of  the  needs  of  improvident  buyers.  How 
I  much  this  shall  amount  to  is  a  matter  of  guess 
on  the  part  of  each  operator.  He  may  guess 
fifty  cars  today,  twenty-five  cars  tomorrow, 
ami  fifteen  cars  the  next  day  and  have  all 
these  in  transit  when  the  market  at  destina- 
I  tion  collapses.  The  operator  with  coal  un¬ 
sold  in  transit  is  facing  a  loss  or  at  least  a 
1  certain  amount  of  expense  in  handling  this 
coal. 

There  are  three  ways,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  sees 
it,  of  handling  this  distressed  coal.  The  first 
is  to  permit  the  coal  to  remain  in  storage  in 
railroad  cars  accumulating  car  service  of  one 
dollar  per  car  per  day  or  at  the  rate  of  two 
cents  per  ton  per  day.  The  second  is  to  sell 
the  coal  at  a  sacrillce  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
or  twenty-five  or  even  fifty  cents  a  ton— the 
sacrilice  being  regulated  by  tbe  amount  of  the 
surplus — and  thus  giving  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  some  inducement  for  putting  the  coal 
into  storage  on  his  own  account.  The  third 
method  is  for  the  operator  to  place  the  coal 
temporarily  in  storage  himself,  thereby  avoid¬ 
ing  the  accumulation  of  car  service  and  the 
need  to  sacrifice  the  coal.  This  method  ]jer- 
mits  him  to  have  that  coal  at  the  market  to 
meet  the  requirements  when  the  demand  is  re¬ 
stored  to  normal. 


Chicago  Coal  Men  at  a  Luncheon  Dis¬ 
cuss  the  Question  from  the  Standpoint 
of  Producer,  Retailer  and  Machinery 
Man. 

Air.  Hamilton  expresses  the  resulting  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  an  equation.  Upon  one 
side  is  the  demurrage  on  coal  held  on  rail¬ 
road  cars  or  the  sacrifice  of  that  coal  in  order 
to  move  it  quickly,  with  the  consequent  de¬ 
moralizing  effect  upon  the  present  and  even 
the  future  market.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
cost  of  putting  the  coal  down  and  taking  it 
up  plus  the  loss  incident  to  the  degradation 
of  the  coal.  The  question  is:  Which  is  the 
least  expensive  to  the  operator  and  which 
would  have  the  best  effect  upon  the  earning 
power  of  the  average  mine? 

Mr.  Hamilton,  who  has  spent  his  life  as  a 
designer  and  manufacturer  of  coal  handling 
machinery,  has  of  late  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cost  of  storing  coal  under  proper 
conditions  is  far  less  than  the  cost  demur¬ 
rage  or  than  the  cost  of  sacrificing  a  surplus 
coal  in  order  to  move  it.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  now  being  perfected  and 
manufactured  machines  which  will  put  the 
coal  into  storage  and  take  it  out  of  storage 
without  serious  breakage  in  handling.  Air. 
Hamilton  makes  the  statement  that  with  mod¬ 
ern  machinery  it  is  now  possible  to  put  coal 
in  storage  and  take  it  out  of  storage  at  a  total 
labor  cost  of  two  cents  per  ton.  He  said,  in 
a  letter  to  me,  received  on  AlOnday,  that  he 
has  just  installed  a  machine  for  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company  which  he  has  guaranteed  to 
put  coal  into  storage  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  per 
ton. 

Seeing  the  need  for  storage  and  seeing  that 
the  machines  are  being  perfected  to  make  coal 
Air.  Hamilton’s  suggestion  is:  There  should 
be  created,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  at  other  great  distributing  points, 
storage  warehouses  equipped  with  the  ma¬ 
chines  that  would  put  coal  into  and  take  it 
out  of  storage  cheaply.  His  recommendation 
is  that  operating  companies  should  be  rented 
space  in  this  storage  yard  in  which  their  sur¬ 
plus  coal  or  their  distressed  coal  could  be 
placed  while  it  is  waiting  for  the  revival  of 
the  market.  He  believes  that  this  storage 
yard  should  be  created  by  a  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  among  the  operators  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  their  market  prices. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  -is  intended  to 
be  but  temporary  storage  for  a  temporary  sur¬ 
plus  of  coal.  Air.  Hamilton  believes  that  there 
can  be  left  out  of  consideration  entirely  the 
question  of  any  loss  of  calorific  value  in  the 
coal  or  any  danger  of  spontaneous  firing.  The 
only  question  which  he  sees  as  at  all  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter  for  those  contemplating  such  stor¬ 
age  is  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  jiut 
coal  ori  the  ground  and  take  it  up  than  it  is 
to  either  pay  car  service  or  sacrifice  the  coal 
in  order  to  move  it.  Air.  Hamilton,  from  a 
study  of  the  situations  in  many  cities,  from 
a  careful  compilation  of  all  the  facts  and  a 
careful  calculation  of  all  the  factors  in  the 
situation,  is  convinced  that  it  is  far  cheaper 
to  put  coal  temporarily  into  storage  than  it  is 
either  to  pay  car  service  or  to  accejit  a  sacri¬ 
fice  price. 

Charles  G.  Hall,  a  close  sttulent  of  coal 
storage,  presented  some  facts  corroborative 
in  a  way  of  the  introductory  statement.  He 
showed  that  coal  can  be  put  down  and  taken 
u])  in  large  quantities  and  zvith  the  proper 
equipment,  as  far  as  labor  cost  is  concerned, 
at  a  low  figure.  He  told  the  experience  of 
one  western  railroad  which  had  put  1.50,000 
tons  of  coal  into  storage  by  the  use  of  a 
locomotive  crane.  This  coal  was  stored  in 
anticipation  of  a  general  strike  of  the  coal 


ill 


coal  had  been  reclaimed  to  cars  with  this  same 
crane.  His  statement  was  that,  with  a  loco- 
inotive  crane,  working  steadily  with  one  man 
in  charge  of  it  and  with  two  men  in  the  car 
to  shovel  the  coal  out  of  the  corners,  it  was 
easily  possible  to  handle  the  coal  at  a  labor 
and  machinery  cost  of  five  cents  per  ton,  this 
covering  the  movement  into  and  out  of  stor¬ 
age. 

Mr.  Hall  made  it  clear  that  this  cost  did  not 
cover  the  degradation  of  the  coal;  nor  did  it 
cover  any  use  of  the  railroad  tracks;  nor  did 
It  cover  the  rental  of  the  land  upon  which  the 
coal  was  stored.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
if  -those  other  items  should  be  lumped  they 
would  not  amount  to  more  than ‘the  cost  of 
labor  in  handling  the  coal.  He  was  definitely 
o.  the  opinion,  however,  that  where  friable 
lump  coal  was  put  in  storage  the  degradation 
M  ould  amount  to  considerably  more  and  con¬ 
sidered  this  plan  as  mainly  feasible  in  the 
handling  of  steam  coal. 

Coming  to  the  ultimate  of  coal  storage,  Mr. 
Hall  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  a  more  general 
movement  toward  storage  of  coal  must  be 
done  in  order  to  equalize  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  transportation.  He  showed  that  if 
tie  western  railroads  alone  were  to  equip  them- 
selves  with  enough  cars  and  engines  to  handle 
all  the  winter  coal  during  the  winter  months, 
t  would  be  necessary  to  increase  their  invest- 

be  iVl  l'  f  ^  ^^l^”Pment,  he  said,  would 

tlm  nr  th  ^  ‘  He  said 

canp/i?  ojierator  to  have  production 

capacity  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  winter 
need  for  coal  in  the  winter  months  only,  the 
investment  in  mines  and  machinery  would  have 
to  be  far  greater  and,  therefore,  the  expense 
upon  the  community  all  out  of  proportimi  to 
the  value  of  the  product. 

As  a  remedy,  in  substitution  for  these  two 
possible  remedies,  Air.  Hall  personallv  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  railroads  generally  should  put 
down  enough  coal  to  last  them  for  two 
months,  this  being  done  in  summer.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  general  campaign  against  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  be  undertaken  to  induce  him  to 
store  coa  during  the  summer.  He  believes  that 
where  a  householder  can  use  from  ten  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  tons  per  year  and  that  if  the  storing 
can  be  done  cheaply  in  no  other  way,  he  would 
tind  It  to  his  advantage  to  buy  his  winter  coal  in 
summer  and  store  it  in  a  concrete  vat  under 
water. 


For  the  operators,  G.  W.  Traer  discussed 
the  subject  of  storage  in  rather  a  new  light. 
His  discussion  centered  in  a  new  point  of 
view  which  was  that  coal  storage  is  a  matter 
ot  distribution  and  not  a  part  of  production. 
Mr.  Traer  did  not  l)clieve  that  the  storage  of 
lump  coal  was  in  reality  any  burden  upon  the 
operator,  but  should  be  a  burden  jointly  upon 
the  retail  dealers  and  the  householders.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
very  often  a  difference  between  the  summer 
spot  prices  on  coal  and  winter  spot  sprices  on 
coal,  of  some  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  ton. 
He  said,  when  the  operator  was  reducing  the 
price  so  greatly  in  summer,  he  was  making 
every  possible  indiicement  that  should  be 
made  to  the  householder  to  store  coal.  He 
believed  that  if  the  householder  neglects  to 
store  his  coal  in  summer  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  low  prices  given  by  the  operator,  he 
had  no  complaint  to  make  about  the  prices 
being  asked  in  winter.  He  declared  that  the 
operator  is  fully  justified  in  charging  the  price 
dictated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
when  everybody  postponed  the  buying  of  do¬ 
mestic  coal  until  winter  and  when  everyone 
wanted  that  domestic  supply  at  the  same  time. 

As  to  the  storage  of  coal  by  the  retailer, 
Mr.  Traer  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  retail 
(Concluded  on  page  33.) 
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Measuring  Loss  of  Calorifics  by  Coal  Storage.* 


Not  many  years  ago  coal  was  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  an  extremely  unstable  material,  sub¬ 
ject  to  serious  alteration  and  losses  on  exposure 
to  the  elements.  E.  C.  Pechin,  speaking  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  in 
1872,  said; 

“Fuel  suffers  materially  by  *  *  *  storage; 
especially  with  bituminous  and  semi-bituminous 
coals  is  the  loss  heavy,  an  exposure  of  only  two 
weeks  causing  a  loss  of  carbon  to  the  extent  of 
ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent.” 

Similar  views  have  been  held  more  recently. 
For  example,  in  a  paper  before  the  United  States 
Naval  Institute,  in  1906,  one  finds  the  state¬ 
ment  : 

“The  pressure  of  the  weight  of  coal  causes 
gases  to  be  evolved ;  *  *  *  these  gases  constitute 
the  chief  and  only  value  of  the  coal  in  that  they 
furnish  the  heat  units.  It  is  claimed  that  if  a  ton 
of  fine  bituminous  coal  be  spread  out  on  a  con¬ 
crete  pavement  *  *  *  in  the  open  air  in  this  cli¬ 
mate  (Key  West,  Fla.)  for  one  year,  it  will  lose 
all  its  calorific  properties.  The  gases  are  simply 
free  to  escape,  and  when  the  coal  has  lost  all 
its  gas  it  will  have  lost  all  its  heat  units  and  be 
simply  coke.” 

The  author’s  meaning,  no  doubt,  is  that  the 
heat  units  in  the  volatile  part  of  the  coal  are  all 
lost  by  storage  in  the  manner  described. 

In  1907  a  German  gas-works  engineer  claimed 
to  have  found  that  moist  fine  coal  sustaine'd  an 
average  heating  value  loss  of  1.7  per  cent  per 
week  by  the  escape  of  gas.  The  1889  edition  of 
Groves  and  Thorpe’s  “Chemical  Technology  of 
Fuels”  says : 

“In  some  places  coal  is  known  to  lose  fifty 
per  cent  of  its  heating  value  in  six  months.” 

Other  statements  like  these  are  to  be  found 
in  recent  literature,  but  probably  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  chemists  and  engineers  today  hold  no 
such  exaggerated  ideas  on  the  deterioration  of 
coal  in  storage.  There  is,  however,  a  well-de¬ 
fined  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  many  that  the 
loss  of  volatile  matter  by  coal  and  the  deteriop- 
tion  by  oxidation  are  large  enough  to  be  of  in¬ 
dustrial  importance,  and  the  object  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations  described  in  this  paper  was  to  de¬ 
termine  accurately  the  extent  of  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  different  types  of  coal. 

A  study  was  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
loss  of  volatile  matter  from  crushed  coal  dur¬ 
ing  storage.  The  coal  tested  was  in  twenty- 
pound  samples,  which  represented  a  variety  of 
types  from  widely  separated  fields.  Each  sam¬ 
ple  had  been  broken  to  about  half-inch  size  in 
the  mine  and  as  quickly  as  possible  placed  in  a 
large  glass  bottle  for  shipment  to  the  labora¬ 
tory.  At  the  laboratory  the  accumulated  gas 
was  withdrawn  and  the  volatile  products  were 
permitted  to  escape  freely  and  continuously  at 
atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  experiments  have  been  published 
in  a  technical  paper  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and 
therefore  will  not  be  given  here  in  detail.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  although  several  coals  evolve 
methane  in  large  volumes,  especially  in  the  early 
period  after  mining,  the  coals  tested  lost  in  one 
year  from  this  cause  only  0.16  per  cent  at  most 
of  their  calorific  value. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  loss  caused  by 
escape  of  volatile  matter  from  coal  has  been 
greatly  overestimated. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Navy  Department,  which 
purchases  two  or  three  million  dollars’  worth 
of  coal  annually,  and  stores  large  quantities  in 
warm  climates  for  long  periods  of  time,  more 
elaborate  tests  were  undertaken  to  determine  the 
total  loss  possible  in  high-grade  coal  by  weather¬ 
ing.  The  extent  of  the  saving  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  water  submergence  as  compared  with 
open-air  storage  was  to  be  settled,  as  was  also 
the  question  whether  salt  water  possessed  any 
peculiar  advantage  or  disadvantage  over  fresh 
water  for  this  purpose.  As  an  instance  of  the 
claims  made  for  the  advantage  of  salt-water 
submergence  there  may  be  cited  an  article  by 
an  English  railway  and  dock  superintendent, 
who  reports  that  coal  accidentally  sunk  in  the 
salt  mud  of  the  English  Channel  actually  had  its 
calorific  value  improved  1.8  per  cent  by  ten  years’ 
submergence,  “which  offers  a  very  pretty  ques¬ 
tion  to  chemists  to  say  why.”  He  claims  that 
salt  preserves  the  virtues  of  coal  as  it  does 
those  of  many  other  things,  and  that  “if  coal  is 
given  a  strong  dose  of  coarse  salt  and  water 
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twelve  hours  before  using  its  calorific  value  is 
greatly  improved.” 

In  brief  outline,  the  tests  by  the  bureau  were 
carried  out  as  follows:  Four  kinds  of  coal  were 
chosen — New  River,  W.  Va.,  on  account  of  its 
large  use  by  the  Navy;  Pocahontas,  Va.,  from 
its  wide  use  as  a  steaming  and  coking  coal  in 
the  eastern  states,  and  from  its  being  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fuel  used  in  the  Panama  Canal  work; 
Pittsburgh  coal,  as  a  rich  coking  and  gas  coal, 
and  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  subbituminous  coal  or 
“black  lignite,”  as  a  type  much  used  in  the  west. 
In  the  tests  with  the  New  River  coal,  fifty- 
pound  portions  were  made  up  out  of  one  large 
lot,  which  had  been  crushed  to  quarter-inch  size 
and  well  mixed,  and  these  portions,  confined  in 
perforated  wooden  boxes,  were  submerged  under 
sea  water  at  three  navy  yards  that  differed 
widely  from  one  another  in  climatic  conditions. 
Portions  of  300  pounds  each  from  the  same 
original  lot  were  exposed  to  the  open  air,  both 
outdoors  and  indoors,  at  the  same  navy  yards. 

Test  of  the  Pocahontas  coal  was  made  at  only 
one  point,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  run- 
of-mine  coal  was  placed  in  a  120-ton  pile  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather.  Pittsburgh  coal  was  stored 
as  run-of-mine  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  both  in 
open  five-ton  bins  outdoors  and  in  300-pound 
barrels  submerged  in  fresh  water.  The  Wyo¬ 
ming  bituminous  coal  was  stored  at  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Wyo.,  both  as  run-of-mine  and  slack,  in 
outdoor  bins  that  held  three  to  six  tons  each. 

Duplicate  samples  were  taken  at  each  sampling, 
and  the  sampling  of  every  lot,  except  the  out¬ 
door  pile  at  Panama  and  the  300-pound  open- 
air  piles  at  the  navy  yards,  was  done  by  re¬ 
handling  all  the  coal.  In  the  excepted  cases  it 
was  not  thought  fair  to  disturb  the  entire  lot. 
Therefore  at  Panama  a  vertical  section  of  the 
pile,  weighing  ten  tons,  was  removed  each  time; 
eight  gross  samples  were  taken  from  this  ten- 
ton  portion,  and  each  of  the  samples  was  quar¬ 
tered  down.  From  the  outdoor  piles  at  the  navy 
yards  a  number  of  small  portions  were  taken 
from  well-distributed  points  in  each  pile,  mixed, 
and  quartered  down.  Small  lots  and  a  fine 
state  of  division  were  purposely  adopted  with 
the  New  River  coal,  so  as  to  make  the  tests 
of  maximum  severity. 

A  fact  the  authors  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
no  test  was  made  for  any  physical  deterioration 
of  the  coal,  such  as  an  increase  of  friability,  or 
a  slacking  of  lumps.  Consequently  the  results 
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do  not  show  how  the  relative  availability  of 
heat  units  may  have  been  affected  by  physical 
changes;  but  they  do  show  how  much  the  calo¬ 
rific  value,  as  determined  in  the  laboratory,  was 
affected  by  the  storage  of  the  coal  under  the 
several  conditions. 

Table  1  gives  a  condensed  summary  compiled 
from  results  of  a  large  number  of  tests  and  de¬ 
terminations.  The  moisture,  ash,  and  sulphur 
contents  and  the  calorific  value  of  each  sample 
were  determined.  A  Mahler  bomb  calorimeter 
and  a  carefully  calibrated  Beckmann  thermome¬ 
ter  were  used  in  the  calorimetric  work,  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  tests,  all  this  work 
was  done  by  the  same  man  (one  of  the  authors), 
and  with  the  same  calorimeter.  To  eliminate 
the  effect  of  incidental  impurities  that  were  not 
concerned  in  the  deterioration  of  the  actual  coal 
substance,  the  calorific  values  are  calculated  to 
a  moisture,  ash,  and  sulphur  free  basis,  and  the 
ash  as  determined  is  corrected  for  errors  due 
to  oxidation  of  pyrites  and  dehydration  of  shale 
or  clay. 

The  results  show  in  the  case  of  the  New  River 
coal  a  loss  of  less  than  one  per  cent  of  calorific 
value  in  one  year  by  weathering  in  the  open. 
In  two  years  the  greatest  loss  was  at  Key  West, 
1.85  per  cent.  There  was  practically  no  loss  at 
all  in  the  submerged  samples  in  one  year,  fresh 
or  salt  water  serving  equally  well  to  “preserve 
the  virtues”  of  the  coal.  There  was  almost  no 
slacking  of  lumps  in  the  run-of-mine  samples. 
In  all  tests  the  crushed  coal  deteriorated  more 
rapidly  than  the  run-of-mine. 

The  Pocahontas  run-of-mine  coal  in  a  120- 
ton  pile  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  lost  during 
one  year’s  outdoor  weathering,  less  than  0.4  per 
cent  of  its  heating  value,  and  showed  little  slack¬ 
ing  of  lumps. 

Gas  coal  during  one  year’s  outdoor  exposure 
suffered  practically  no  loss  of  calorific  value, 
measurable  by  the  calorimetric  method  used,  not 
even  in  the  coal  forming  the  top  six-inch  layer 
in  the  bins. 

The  Wyoming  coal  in  one  of  the  bins  de¬ 
teriorated  in  heat  value  5.3  per  cent  during  stor¬ 
age  for  two  and  three-fourths  years,  and  more 
than  2.5  per  cent  in  the  first  three  months.  There 
was  bad  slacking  and  crumbling  of  the  lumps  on 
the  surface  of  the  piles,  but  even  where  this 
surface  was  fully  exposed  to  the  weather  the 
slacking  did  not  penetrate  more  than  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  in  the  two  and  three-fourths- 
>  ear  period. 

No  outdoor  weathering  tests  of  coal  of  the 
Illinois  type,  have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
(Concluded  on  page  32.) 


Calori6c  value. 


New  River,  W.  Va.a 


Pocahontas,  Va . 

Pittsburgh  bed . 

Sheridan,  Wyo.,  sub- 
bituminous. e  . 


54-inch  coal,  under 
sea  water. 

54 -inch  coal,  under 
fresh  water. 

54 -inch  coal,  exposed 
to  air  indoors. 


R.  0.  m.  coal,  exposed 
to  air  indoors. 


54 -inch  coal,  exposed 
to  air  outdoors,  un¬ 
covered. 

R.  o.  m.  coal,  exposed 
to  air  outdoors,  un¬ 
covered. 

120-ton  pile,  r.  o.  m. 
coal,  outdoors. 

4  tons  r.  o.  m.  coal 
in  open  bin,  out¬ 
doors. 

R.  0.  m.,  open  bin,  5 
ft.  deep. 

R.  o.  m.,  closed  bin 
5  ft.  deep. 

R.  o.  m.,  closed  bin 
15  ft.  deep. 

Slack,  closed  bin  15 
ft.  deep. 


Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Norfolk,  Va . 

Key  West,  Fla . . .  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  . .  . 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Norfolk,  Va . 

Key  West,  Fla.... 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  . . . 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Norfolk,  Va . 

Key  West,  Fla.... 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .  . . 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Norfolk,  Va . 

Key  West,  Fla . .  .  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Norfolk,  Va . 

Key  West,  Fla .  .  .  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .  . . 
Panama  . 

.\nn  .Arbor,  Mich.. 


Sheridan,  Wyo. 
Sheridan,  Wyo. 
Sheridan.  Wyo. 
Sheridan,  Wyo. 


8,761 

8,754 

8,747 

8.752 

8,779 

8.751 
8,754 
8,769 
8,754 
8,743 
8,745 

8.753 
8,741 
8,726 
8,739 
8,763 
8,775 
8,743 

8.752 
8,752 
8,794 


7,370 


8,762 

8,738 

8,742 

8,728 

8,736 

8,758 

8,764 

8,733 

8,758 

8,730 

8,709 

8,721 

8.726 

8,766 

8,745 

8,708 

8,740 

8,787 


7.174 


8.759 
8,763 
8,732 
8,749 

8,742 

8,736 

8,676 

8.719 
8,748 
8,725 
8,710 
8,740 
8,701 
8,666 
8,680 
8,700 

8.760 

8.720 
8,722 
8,716 
8,762 

8,526 

8,528 


8,780 

8,787 

8,770 

8,760 

8,709 

8,717 

8,720 

8,734 

8,726 

'8,748 

8,674 

8,625 

8,692 

8,665 

8,722 

8.695 
8,632 

8.696 


7,135 

7,094 

6,982 

6,990 


50.39 
b  .40 
0 

.  0 

.80 

.39 

'  ”.6« 
.31 

.31 

‘".ii 

.77 

1.16 

1.85 

1.12 

.60 

.55 

1.29 

.84 


/3.19 

/3.75 

/5.26 

/4.96 


7,370  7,202 

7,370  7,303 

7,355  7,166 


8,541  c8,539 
8,541  d8,553 


a  Heating  value  of  representative  mine  sample  of  coal  (ash,  moisture,  and  sulphur  free),  8,768  calories. 
b  On  basis  ot  original  heating  value  of  same  test  portion. 
c  .After  six  months’  storage,  entire  lot  in  bin. 
d  After  six  months’  storage,  upper  6  inches  at  surface  of  bin. 
e  Each  bin  contained  5  to  10  tons. 

/  After  two  years  and  three-quarters. 
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American  and  English  Methods 


A  London  cable  on  Tuesday  stated:  “Fear¬ 
ing  that  the  Panarna  Canal  will  decrease  the 
exportation  of  British  coals  to  the  west  coast 
of  North  and  South  America,  a  powerful  Brit¬ 
ish  syndicat^^  of  coal  mine  owners  plan  to  ac¬ 
quire  coal  mines  in  the  United  States.  D.  A. 
Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Cambrian  Trust,  is 
soon  to  return  to  the  United  States  to  com¬ 
plete  negotiations  for  the  purchase.  Another 
British  concern,  of  which  Sir  Owen  Phillips 
is  one  of  the  directors,  has  been  formed  for 
supplying  fuel  to  steamers  using  the  canal. 

When  Mr.  Thomas  returned  to  Cardiff  after 
a  visit  to  America  made  the  latter  part  of 
January  and  the  early  part  of  February,  he 
stated  that  he  expected  to  return  to  America 
next  fall.  He  stated,  when  leaving  here,  that 
he  had  several  propositions  under  considera¬ 
tion,  but  that  he  had  made  no  purchases.  If 
the  cable  about  his  immediate  return  is  true, 
it  would  appear  that  he  has  thought  favorably 
of  some  of  the  propositions  that  were  put  up 
to  him. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
natural  advantages  that  Americans  have  in  the 
way  of  mining  and  loading  coal  for  export. 
As  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  these 
columns,  he_  saw  the  immense  saving  in  load¬ 
ing  ships  with  coal  at  Atlantic  ports,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  loading  at  English  ports.  This 
dispatch  he  said  more  than  compensated  for 
the  breakage  of  American  coals  by  the  dump¬ 
ing  from  high  trestles. 

Immediately  upon  Mr.  Thomas’  return  to 
Wales  he  was  a  guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet  of 
the  Port  Talbot  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Shipping.  He  alluded  to  his  visit  to  America 
and  said  that  on  his  arrival  here  he  found  he 
was  a  much  bigger  man  than  he  had  ever  been 
in  his  own  country.  In  his  address  at  this 
banquet,  Mr.  Thomas  dealt  with  the  question 
of  dock  accommodation  and  pointed  out  that 
Americans  had  no  doubt  a  big  advantage  over 


them  in  the  matter  of  dispatch.  As  illustrat- 
inn-  the  rapidity  with  which  boats  are  dealt 
with  at  American  ports,  he  pointed  out  that 
he  had  been  informed  of  an  instance  where 
a  vessel  of  7,300  tons  had  been  loaded  in 
three  and  three-fourths  hours,  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  2,000  tons  an  hour.  Although  he  was 
of  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  immediate 
reason  to  fear  American  competition,  he  felt 
that  it  was  a  thing  that  should  be  watched, 
but  at  the  same  time,  he  agreed  that  Port 
Talbot  was  much  in  the  front  of  neighboring 
ports. 

Speaking  of  the  need  for  rhore  dock  facili¬ 
ties  at  Port  Talbot,  Mr.  Thomas  stated  that 
if  they  did  not  attend  to  the  question  of  in¬ 
creased  facilities  they  were  sroing  to  get  into 
a  mess  in  addition  to  placing  themselves  at  a 
great  disadvantage  with  their  competitors.  To 
make  new  docks,  as  they  were  all  aware,  took 
a  long  time,  whereas  in  the  case  of  America, 
there  were  many  places  which  did  not  re¬ 
quire  docks  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
did  not  exceed  three  feet.  All  they  had  to  do 
in  America  was  simply  to  construct  piers  and 
fit  them  up  with  the  necessary  facilities. 

With  regard  to  Cardiff,  they  knew  that  the 
Bute  docks  took  fifteen  years  to  construct, 
and  although  they  were  told  that  recent  diffi¬ 
culties  were  the  result  of  the  dense  fog  of  a 
little  while  ago,  and  that  the  fogs  were  all 
the  fault  of  Providence,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  dock  companies  would  one 
day  find  themselves  in  a  very  different  kind  of 
fog.  Continuing,  Mr.  Thomas  said  he  had  no 
doubt  ^  that  there  would  be  some  additional 
provision  at  Barry  and  Cardiff,  but  he  was 
afraid  that  they  would  not  have  the  benefit 
of  this  for  another  couple  of  years.  What  they 
wanted  in  fact  was  increased  accommodations 
to  the  extent  of  several  million  tons.  He 
hoped  himself  to  be  responsible  for  an  in¬ 


The  Steel  Corporation  in  the 


According  to  the  eleventh  annual  report  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  the  northern 
coal  and  coke  property  consists  of  134,400 
acres  of  coking  coal,  94,511  acres  of  steam  coal, 
and  24,217  acres  of  surface.  On  these  prop¬ 
erties  are  seventy-four  coke  plants  of  22,609 
bee  hive  and  1,172  by-product  ovens.  There 
are  thirty  other  coal  operations  not  connected 
with  coking  plants. 

The  southern  coal  and  coke  properties  con¬ 
sists  of  179,155  acres  of  surface  and  mineral 
rights,  145,865  acres  of  mining  rights  only,  and 
10,120  acres  of  surface  only.  On  the  de¬ 
veloped  lands  are  seven  mining  plants  with 
twenty-three  mines  in  operation  producing  coal 
both  for  sale  and  for  coking  purposes  for  the 
Steel  Corporation’s  consumption.  Ten  wash- 
eries  are  also  on  the  southern  properties  and 
seven  coke  plajits  with  a  total  of  2,974  bee¬ 
hive  ovens.  In  connection  with  the  Ensley 
blast  furnace  is  one  by-product  coke  plant  of 
280  ovens. 

The  Steel  Corporation  also  has  1,203  steam 
locomotives,  47,543  cars  of  all  kinds,  102  ves- 
^Is  of  all  kinds,  including  steamers  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  106  boats  on  the  Ohio  river. 
Its  subsidiary  companies  own  and  operate 
3,515  miles  of  standard  gauge  railroads.  In 
the  Connellsville  regions  there  are  water  sup¬ 
ply  plants  consisting  of  thirteen  reservoirs  and 
iix  pumping  stations  and  ninety-two  miles  of 
,pipe  lines  for  distribution  purposes.  Total 
daily  capacity  of  water  plants  is  eighteen  mil- 
ilion  gallons,  and  besides  furnishing  water  for 
icoke  manufacturing  and  mining  coal,  three 
municipalities  are  served  with  water. 

,.  payrolls  at  the  close  of  the  year  were 

.’21.025  men,  while  the  previous  year  reported 
196,888  men.  This  year  ther  are  24,3.04  of  these 
iiien  employed  about  the  coal  mines  and  coke 
plants,  an  increase  of  2,671  over  1911.  The  re- 
|)ort  says: 

“In  furthering  the  work  begun  at  the  H.  C. 
I'rick  Coke  Company,  in  1910,  to  better  the 
ivmg  and  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  the 
carious  coke  plants,  affecting  the  welfare  of 
'inployes,  expenditures  totaling  $102,221.50 
^ere  made  for  improvements  to  tenement 
louses,  drainage  system  therefor  and  sur¬ 


roundings  thereto.  For  the  construction  of 
retaining  walls,  enlargement  of  drainage  facili¬ 
ties  and  additional  pumping  equipment  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  mines  from  the  danger  of  flood  dam¬ 
age,  there  were  expended  $64,236.72.  Buffing¬ 
ton  Works — Fifty  additional  steel  mine  cars. 
Shoaf  Works — New  ventilating  fan.  Yorkrun 
Works— Pumping  equipment.  Leith  Works- 
New  steel  water  tank;  two  150  horsepower 
boilers.  Lemont  Works  —  Reconstructing 
eleven  dwellings;  extension  to  tipple;  addi¬ 
tions  to  facilities  at  pumping  plant,  Rankin 
Shaft.  Colonial  No.  1  Works — Electric  light 
generators.  Colonial  No.  3  Works— Installing 
an  electric  haulage  system;  150  horsepower 
boiler.  Colonial  No.  4  Works— Fireproof  un¬ 
derground^  stable.  Juniata  Works— New  grav¬ 
ity  plane  incline.  Leisenring  No.  3  Works — 
New  power  plant,  boiler  house,  three  250  horse¬ 
power  boilers,  waste  heat  flue  and  steam  pip¬ 
ing;  retimbering  hoisting  shaft.  Trotter  Works 
— Two  150  horsepower  boilers;  fifty  steel  mine 
cars.  South  West  No.  1  Works— Consolidat¬ 
ing  “A”  and  “B”  shaft  workings  and  haulage 
equipment.  Mammoth  Works— Additional 
pumping  facilities  for  dip  section;  improving 
mine  ventilation.  Marguerite  Works— Ventilat¬ 
ing  and  escape  shaft;  additions  to  pumping  sta¬ 
tion  equipment.  Baggalev  Works — Eight-inch 
steam  line. 

“Work  in  Progress:  Edenborn  Mine — Install¬ 
ing  compressed  air  haulage  system.  Mar¬ 
guerite  Works— Installing  electric  haulage  sys¬ 
tem.  Installation  of  fourteen  Covington  coke 
drawin-  machines  at  Kyle,  Redstone,  Leith, 
Leisenring  No.  2,  Standard  and  Hecla  No.  1 
Works. 

“At  the  Ilostetter  Works  of  the  Hostetter- 
Connellsville  Coke  Company  an  auxiliary  tail 
rope  haulage  system  was  completed.  In  the 
Pocahontas  field.  West  Virginia,  there  have 
been  made  additions  to  the  equipment  of  the 
water  pumping  station  and  the  steam  power 
plant  and  there  were  acquired  seven  new  elec¬ 
tric  mine  locomotives,  200  steel  and  seventy- 
jive  wooden  mine  cars.  To  supply  power  for 
increasing  haulage  requirements  a  300  K.  W. 
generator  set  is  being  installed  and  the  electric 
lines  extended.  At  Sygan,  Pa.,  coal  mines,  a 


Are  Contrasted. 

creased  production  of  anything  up  to  2,000,000 
tons  in  the  next  couple  of  years.  Even  now 
they  found  that  whenever  pressure  was  experi¬ 
enced,  they  immediately  encountered  conges¬ 
tion  and  difficulties.  Mr.  Thomas  gave  in¬ 
stances  of  where  profits  had  been  entirely 
swallowed  up  in  demurrage  claims. 

Mr.  Thomas,  continuing,  said  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  simply  one  for  the  dock  and 
coal  owners,  but  was  in  fact  a  public  ques¬ 
tion.  That  they_  would  probably  find  that 
unless  some  provision  was  made  to  meet  the 
expansion  of  trade,  everyone  in  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  would  suffer.  It  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  question  of  utmost  urgency,  and  those 
who  had  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  and  which  were  going  to  occur,  were 
simply  performing  a  public  duty.  Speaking 
for  himself,  he  had  not  the  time  or  the  in- 
^rmation  to  seriously  take  the  matter  up 
Rather  would  he  prefer  to  direct  his  energies 
and  attention  in  directions  where  there  was 
more  money  to  be  made. 

Last  summer.  The  Black  Diamond  devoted 
several  articles  to  the  description  of  the 
coal  docks  at  Cardiff  and  at  Immingham. 
Because  of  the  very  high  tides,  it  is  necessary 
at  the  Wales  ports  to  build  basins,  upon  which 
are  located  tips  for  loading  coal  into  vessels. 
_io  construct  these  basins  means  an  immense 
investment  for  excavation  and  for  building 
locks.  It  takes  years  to  build  and  equip  these 
docks,  and  when  completed,  the  process  of 
loading  vessels  is  necessarily  slow.  Where 
steamers  at  American  ports  can  run  alongside 
a  pier,  a  steamer  reporting  at  an  English  port 
has  to  go  through  various  locks  before  reach¬ 
ing  a  tip.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coal  is 
standing  at  an  American  pier,  the  largest  coal 
carrying  vessels  can  be  loaded  in  half  a  day. 
At  an  English  port,  a  vessel  is  fortunate  if  it 
can  get  dispatched  within  a  week  after  re¬ 
porting. 


Coal  Trade. 

new  pumping  station  was  completed  at  Mine 
No.  1.’’ 

There  were  acquired  by  purchase  35,059 
acres  of  coking  coal  lands  and  ten  acres  of 
surface  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  in  these 
districts  for  mining  machinery  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  $40,787.34  was  spent.  At  the  Hostetter- 
Connellsville  Coke  Company  was  expended  the 
sum  of  $24,751.63  for  four  coke  drawing  ma¬ 
chines  and  their  installation.  In  the  Pocahon¬ 
tas  regions  for  improving  sanitary  conditions 
and  bettering  living  surroundings  of  employes 
there  were  expended  $26,504.56.  In  the  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Indiana  steam  coal  fields  for  addi¬ 
tional  coal  acreage  and  construction  work  were 
expended  $181,310.61.  During  the  year  the  new 
double  mining  plant  at  the  Universal  mines,  to 
serve  two  mines,  was  completed.  Additional 
equipment  purchased  included  eighty  steel  and 
eighty  wooden  cars. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  report  shows  that 
the  Steel  Corporation  expended  on  the  coal 
properties  and  coke  plants,  for  ordinary  main¬ 
tenance,  renewals,  and  for  extraordinary  re¬ 
placements  $4,348,209.43,  an  increase  over  1911 
of  $1,756,028.88. 

Production  of  coal  for  the  year,  exclusive 
of  that  used  for  making  coke,  was  5,905,153 
tons,  which  compares  favorably  with  5,290,671 
tons  of  the  previous  year.  Coke  produced 
amounted  to  16,719,387  tons,  of  which  1 1,554,- 
840  tons  were  produced  in  bee-hive  ovens  and 
5,164,547.  tons  in  by-product  ovens.  In  1911 
the  ovens  produced  9,491,206  tons  and  2,629,006 
t^ns  respectively,  a  total  of  12,120,212  tons. 
The  value  of  coal  and  coke  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  year  as  invoiced  amounted  to 
$3,050,449,  as  against  $3,728,595  in  1911.  The 
Gary,  Ind.,  plant  produced  2,490,854  tons  of 
coke. 


Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation  will 
electrify  all  its  operations  near  Cresson,  Pa., 
using  current  from  the  Penn  Central  Electric 
Company,  which  has  made  contracts  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mines  recently  to  supply  power  at  much 
less  than  isolated  plants  have  been  operated. 
General  improvements  will  be  made  during  the 
summer,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  company  long  established. 
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General  View  of  the  Rock  Island  Plant. 


Entrance  to  the  Pocket  and  the  Strongly  Built  Trestle. 


Rock  Island  Dealers  Unite  to  Build  a  Pocket. 


While  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  is  a  town  of  20,000 
or  more  population  with  anywhere  from  six¬ 
teen  to  twenty  dealers,  there  was  not  until 
recently  one  modern  coal  handling  plant  in 
the  city.  ^Methods  of  loading  and  unloading 
were  primitive  to  say  the  least  and  much  time 
and  money  was  being  lost  weekly,  in  winter 
especially,  on  this  account. 

William  Huber.  W.  G.  Block,  J.  A.  Rock¬ 
well,  and  a  number  of  other  dealers  of  Rock 
Island  got  to  figuring  how  they  could  cut 
down  this  large  expense  of  doing  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  it  was  suggested  that  each  of  them 
might  erect  a  small  coal  pocket.  This,  for 
several  reasons,  was  not  deemed  advisable. 
One  reason  was  that  the  railroads  at  Rock 
Island  are  elevated  and  when  once  a  rail¬ 
road  elevates  its  right  of  way  it  is  a  hard 
proposition  to  get  anything  from  that  road 
in  the  way  of  a  permit  for  a  plant  or  a  trestle, 
unless  the  man  seeking  that  permit  promises 
to  bear  all  of  the  expense  himself.  This  was 
out  of  the  question. 

To  erect  half  a  dozen  pockets  and  trestles 
in  the  one  town,  and  pay  out  money  for  all 
of  the  work  would  have  taken  too  much  capi¬ 
tal  out  of  the  coal  trade  at  that  point.  The 
matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  J.  IM. 
Snead,  who  at  that  time  was  doing  consider¬ 
able  construction  work  at  Davenport  and  Mus¬ 
catine  for  the  W.  G.  Block  Company.  He 
seemed  to  know  his  business  and  after  one 
or  two  consultations  with  the  Rock  Island 
dealers,  the  matter  was  left  with  him  entirely. 

The  result  was  that  he  decided  that  all  of 
them  should  unite  to  build  a  combined  pocket. 
That  is,  they  united  their  capital  and  got  one 
pocket  which  will  accommodate  the  business 
of  all  four  companies.  The  corporate  entity 
which  controls  this  pocket  is  the  Gravity  Coal 
Bin  Handling  Company. 


By  Traveler. 

[Of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  The  Black  Uiamond.] 


At  a  Point  Where  Conditions  Would 
Make  Four  Pockets  Too  Expensive,  Four 
Dealers  Join  Capital  and  Build  One  to 
Good  Advantage. 

.\lthough  the  [tlant  has  been  in  operation 
only  about  one  month,  each  of  the  five  deal¬ 
ers  having  space  in  the  structure  is  express¬ 
ing  himself  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
results  shown.  The  pocket  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  for  unloading  cars  and  loading  wagons 
is  giving  better  results  than  could  have  been 
e.xpected.  Besides,  the  track  scale  which  has 
been  installed  is  assuring  the  dealers  of  accur¬ 
ate  weights,  for  which  information  formerly 
they  were  forced  to  pay  the  railroad  company. 
On  account  of  the  central  location  of  the 
[dant  the  dealers  who  have  taken  space  are 
able  to  deliver  not  only  to  any  part  of  Rock 
Island  but  to  the  cities  of  Moline  or  Daven¬ 
port.  each  of  these  cities  being  within  a  mile 
of  the  plant.  To  sum  up  the  principal  result, 
it  might  be  said  that  the  companies  occupying 
space  are  able  to  make  better  and  quicker 
deliveries  at  a  lower  cost  of  time  and  money 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  Each  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  pays  a  certain  amount  each  month  into 
the  company  treasury  as  rental  for  the  bins 
it  occupies,  the  concerns  with  the  most  bin 
room  naturally  paying  more  for  the  privilege. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment,  one  of  the  vital 
features  of  this  plant  is  a  small  drum  or  wind- 
las  and  rope  which  is  called  the  car  puller. 

To  giAe  a  good  idea  of  the  advantage  of  a 


track  scale  and  car  puller,  the  car  had  better 
be  followed  from  the  time  of  its  arrival.  The 
■chances  tire  that  the  company's  yard  would 
be  obstructed  so  that  the  train  crew  would  be 
unable  to  place  the  loaded  cars  just  arriving 
on  the  track  leading  to  the  scale,  and  would 
be  forced  to  set  the  coal  on  the  railroad  side 
track  adjacent  to  the  coal  yard.  As  soon  as  the 
cars  that  were  obstructing  the  right  of  way 
had  been  hoisted  and  unloaded,  the  little  car 
[luller — a  seven  and  one-half  horse  power  elec¬ 
trically  driven  affair — would  be  put  into  serv¬ 
ice.  This  is  merely  a  sort  of  capstan,  which 
with  the  aid  of  a  pulley  set  off  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  yard,  pulls  loaded  or  empty  cars  to 
any  position  where  they  are  wanted.  As  soon 
as  the  empty  cars  had  been  pulled  off  on  to  the 
railway’s  tracks,  the  loaded  cars  which  the 
train  crew  had  left  adjacent  to  the  yard  would 
be  handled.  The  heavy  rope  used  on  the  cap¬ 
stan  would  be  attached  to  the  last  car  on  the 
track  and  the  motor  started.  The  whole  load 
of  cars  would  be  moved  in  this  way  to  a 
point  where  they  could  be  drawn  on  to  the 
company’s  spur.  They  would  then  be  pulled 
from  the  right  of  way  over  the  Handling  Com¬ 
pany  tracks  which  lead  directly  to  the  scale 
house.  Rather  the  tracks  run  through  the 
scale  house  over  the  scale.  Then  the  same 
line  of  track,  just  outside  of  the  scale  house 
is  inclined  upward  on  a  trestle  to  the  pocket. 
.\s  soon  as  the  car — the  cars  are  put  on  the  scale 
singly — has  been  weighed,  the  weight  is  auto¬ 
matically  registered  on  a  slip  of  cardboard 
opposite  the  number  of  the  car.  This  weight 
must  of  necessity  he  correct — if  it  were  not 
the  correct  weight  the  scale  would  refuse  to 
register.  When  that  car  of  coal  has  been 
hauled  iq)  and  enpitied  into  the  bins  it  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  scale  on  its  way  to  the  main 
line  of  road,  and  ui)on  [lassing  through  the 


A  View  of  the  Cross-over  Driveways  and  Chutes. 


The  Scale  Room,  Showing  Also  the  Car  Puller,  to  the  Left. 
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scale  house  is  weighed  a  second  time,  this 
time  empty.  The  weight  is  automatically 
printed  on  the  same  slip  which  registers  the 
weight  for  the  loaded  car,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  figures  must  show  the  ton¬ 
nage  contained  in  that  car  before  it  was 
dumped.  The  ticket  containing  these  two 
weights  is  then  marked  with  the  dealer’s  name 
into  whose  bins  the  coal  was  dropped  and  it 
is  turned  over  to  that  dealer  to  be  filed  as  a 
reference. 

The  building  is  355  feet  long  by  fifty-one  feet 
wide.  The  trestle  at  the  end  where  it  enters 
the  pocket  is  twenty-seven  feet  from  the 
ground,  while  at  the  extreme  end  it  has  at¬ 
tained  a  height  of  thirty-four  feet.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  bins  to  the  ground  is  fifteen  feet, 
making  a  total  depth  to  the  bins  of  from 
twelve  feet  at  one  end  to  nineteen  feet  at 
the  other.  The  capacity  of  these  bins,  which 
extend  all  the  way  across  the  pocket  or  fifty- 
one  feet,  is  7,000  tons.  Besides  this  storage 
on  the  inside  of  the  building,  nearly  as  much 
more  will  be  stored  in  the  large  ground  stor¬ 
age  bulkhead  under  the  trestle.  This  coal  will 
be  reclaimed  through  a  retaining  wall  by 
chutes. 

The  pocket  is  set  on  huge  concrete  piers 
extending  the  full  width  of  the  pocket.  These 


L.  E.  Minor. 

(Manager  of  the  Rock  Island  Plant.) 

piers  are  two  feet  wide  and  vary  from  six  to 
eight  feet  in  depth. 

The  bins  are  surmounted  by  a  large  double 
tracked  trestle  extending  all  the  way  through 
the  length  of  the  building.  This  trestle  is 
constructed  as  is  the  ordinary  trestle  type  of 
elevated  track,  with  the  exception  that  no  ties 
have  been  used.  The  rails  are  placed  on  two 
large  8x16  inch  stringers  held  together  with 
a  steel  clamp  upon  which  the  rail  is  placed. 
The  rail  is  bolted  into  these  steel  clamps  in¬ 
stead  of  being  spiked  to  ties. 

At  the  end  of  the  trestle  is  a  double  hoist 
of  the  Ogle  type,  one  drum  for  each  track. 
When  the  car  at  the  foot  of  the  incline  has 
been  weighed  and  is  ready  for  dumping  a  long 
cable  is  coupled  to  the  car  and  the  drum  set 
in  motion.  This  draws  the  car  up  the  incline 
from  the  scale  building  to  the  pocket  and 
along  over  the  bins  until  the  car  is  over  the 
bin  where  the  coal  is  desired.  At  that  point 
of  course  the  motor  is  stopped  and  the  coal 
dumped,  after  which  the  car  is  permitted  to 
return  to  the  scale  for  reweighing. 

The  total  cost  of  the  entire  plant  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $49,000. 


Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company 
has  completed  plans  to  install  two  pumps  to  un¬ 
water  the  lower  levels  of  No.  2  slope.  Big  Moun¬ 
tain  Colliery,  which  have  been  flooded  since  the 
strike  of  1902. 


THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 

Elkhorn  Coal  as  a  Gas  Producer. 


By  Thomas  D.  Miller 

(Of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.) 

Editor  The  Black  Diamond: 

On  February  22  an  article  was  published  in 
The  Black  Diamond  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Elliott, 
discussing  the  scarcity  of  oil  and  the  immediate 
increased  demand  for  gas  coal.  The  burden  of 
his  argument  pointed  to  higher  prices  for  high 
grade  coal,  such  as  is  demanded  by  gas  plants. 
I  understand  this  article  was  written  some 
months  ago,  and  developments  since  then  would 
seem  to  tend  toward  corroboration  of  his  con¬ 
clusions.  Mr.  Elliott  says : 

“You  can  not  rely  upon  the  analysis  of  coal 
for  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  coal  for  gas 
making  purposes  except  the  percentage  of  moist¬ 
ure,  ash  and  sulphur,  without  first  submitting 
the  coal  to  a  practical  test  in  a  gas  plant.” 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Elliott  in  this  state¬ 
ment.  Quoting  further,  Mr.  Elliott  says : 

“When  I  was  shown  the  laboratory  analysis 
of  the  Elkhorn  gas  coal  (from  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky),  it  showed  the  coal  to  be  superior  to  ours 
(Youghiogheny).  *  *  *  *  The  only  way  to  de¬ 
termine  the  actual  value  of  a  gas  coal  is,  as 
stated,  to  give  it  a  practical  test.” 

Again  I  indorse  his  statement,  with  thanks 
to  Mr.  Elliott. 

At  the  time  the  article  was  written,  no  com¬ 
plete  practical  demonstrations  on  the  Consoli¬ 
dation  Coal  Company’s  Elkhorn  coal  had  been 
made,  but  at  the  time  of  publication  of  this 
article  several  had  been  made  and  herewith  are 
results  obtained  in  a  series  of  tests.  The  aver¬ 
age  results  from  carefully  conducted  runs  on 
Elkhorn  gas  coal  in  retort  benches  showed  the 
following : 


Yield  of  gas  per  lb.  of  coal .  5.43  cu.  ft. 

Yield  of  coke  per  cent  of  coal .  64.72 

Candle  power  sugg  D  burner . ; .  15.23 

B.  T.  U.  of  gas  per  cu.  ft . 644.58 

Yield  of  tar  per  ton  of  coal .  13.28  gals. 

Yield  of  NH3  per  ton  of  coal .  4.88  lbs. 

Analyses  %  Coal.  Coke. 

Moisture  .  2.46  2.09 

Vol.  matter  . 32.49  1.10 

Fixed  carbon  . 61.76  91.04 

Ash  .  3.29  5.77 


Sulphur  separately  determined  . 60  .49 

B.  T.  U.  per  lb . 14400  13500 

THE  WEIGHT  BALANCE 

Coal  2000  lbs. 

Resulting  from  one  ton: 

Moisture  .  49,2  lbs. 

Coke,  64.72%  . 1294.4  lbs. 

Tar,  13.28  gals  .  132.9  lbs. 

Gas,  10860  c.  f.  at  34.8  lbs . 377.9  lbs. 

NH3— 4.88  lbs .  4.9  lbs. 

Unaccounted  for  7% .  140.8  lbs. 


2000.0  lbs.  2000  lbs. 

THE  CALORIFIC  BALANCE 

B  X  U 

2000  lbs.  coal  at  14400  B.  T.  U.  per  lb . 28,800,000 

Resulting  from  one  ton. 

„  ,  B.  T.  U. 

Coke,  1294.4  lbs.  at  13500  B.  T.  U ..  17,474,400 
Tar,  132.8  lbs.  at  15000  B.T.U..  1,992,000 
Gas,  10860  c.  f.  at  644.58  B.  T.  U..  7,000,139 
Unaccounted  for  7.7% .  2,333,461 

28,800,000  28,800,000 
A  coal  that  has  a  calorific  value  of  14,400 
B.  t.  u.’s  to  the  pound,  that  will  produce  10,500 
to  11,000  feet  of  gas,  fourteen  gallons  of  tar  and 
five  pounds  of  NHs  with  the  coke  showing 
13,500  B.  t.  u.’s,  must  produce  a  gas  of  high 
calorific  value. 

Now,  try  this  out  on  any  other  gas  coal  on 
which  accurate  data  is  available  and  it  will  be 
seen  by  comparison  the  superiority  of  the  Elk¬ 
horn  gas  coal  from  eastern  Kentucky,  as  fore¬ 
seen  and  predicted  by  Mr.  Elliott. 


The  Kaska  William  colliery  of  the  Alliance 
Coal  Company  has  closed  dow  nfor  repairs 
inside  and  out,  which  will  require  about  a 
month.  A  new  plane  is  being  driven  and  a  new 
shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  160  feet. 
When  this  is  completed  it  will  open  rich  coal 
deposits  which  can  be  economically  mined. 
A  new  modern  breaker  which  will  be  equipped 
with  all  the  latest  machinery,  is  among  the 
other  improvements. 


The  merchants  of  Reading,  Pa.,  recently  agi¬ 
tated  the  revival  of  the  Schuylkill  canal  and  have 
taken  the  matter  up  with  the  railroads  to  find 
out  if  any  plan  is  feasible. 


The  Modern  Office  of  the  C.  Reiss 

The  new  office  building  of  the  C.  Reiss  Coal 
Company  of  Sheboyjgan,  Wisconsin,  is  a  no¬ 
table  example  of  business  efficiency  and  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty.  Located  on  the  river  front 
adjoining  the  company’s  docks,  it  is  most  con¬ 
veniently  situated;  also  its  equipment  and  fur¬ 
nishing  were  selected  with  an  eye  to  use  and 
beauty.  The  first  floor  is  given  over  to  the  re¬ 
tail  business,  the  superintendent’s  and  the  gen- 


Coal  Company,  Sheboygan,  Wis, 

eral  offices,  the  telephone  exchange  and  pneu¬ 
matic  apparatus.  The  second  floor  is  occupied 
by  the  accounting  section;  the  third  floor  by 
the  selling  force,  and  the  fourth  is  utilized  by 
the  president  and  the  executive  staff.  Electric 
indirect  lighting  is  used,  and  every  desk  is 
connected  by  dictagraph  and  pneumatic  tube 
with  every  other  office.  Every  appliance  used  has 
its  time-saving  merit. 
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A  Grist  of  Mine  Laws  at  Harrisburg. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  27. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Amendments  to  the  Reese  pure  coal 
bill  have  been  agreed  on  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  mines  and  mining,  the  amendments  proposed 
provide  that  regulation  of  the  preparation  of 
coal  be  also  included  in  the  bill.  The  standard  of 
bone  and  slate  permitted  in  coal  under  the  bill 
is  reduced  in  the  amendments  at  the  direction 
of  the  Philadelphia  Coal  Exchange. 

Two  mine  codes  have  made  their  appearance 
in  the  house,  one  offered  by  Representative  Davis, 
of  the  First  Lackawanna  district,  in  behalf  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  Anthracite  Mine  Code 
Commission,  and  the  other  by  E.  E.  Jones,  of 
Susquehanna  county,  a  member  of  the  majority 
of  the  Mine  Code  Commission.  The  principal 
difference  between  the  bills  relate  to  the  naming 
of  mine  inspectors,  whom  the  majority  desires 
appointed,  and  the  minority  wishes  elected,  but 
with  the  provision  that  all  holders  of  mine  fore¬ 
men  certificates  shall  be  eligible  to  become  candi¬ 
dates.  Senator  Sterling  R.  Catlin,  of  Luzerne 
county,  was  chairman  of  the  Code  Commission. 
In  the  summary  of  the  majority  bill  credit  is 
given  for  much  of  the  work  to  James  E.  Roder¬ 
ick,  chief  of  the  state  department  of  mines,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  commission. 

In  the  majority  bill,  employment  of  suffieient 
assistant  mine  foremen  and  fire  bosses  is  made 
obligatory;  proper  maps  of  mines  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  operators ;  examination  of  mine  foremen, 
assistant  foremen  and  fire  bosses  is  virtually 
the  same  as  is  provided  in  the  bituminous  code 
of  1911;  duties  of  foremen,  assistant  foremen, 
fire  bosses  and  outside  foremen  are  prescribed 
in  detail,  and  the  same  attention  is  paid  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  examining  boards  and  to  inspectors. 

Regulations  as  to  ventilation  hoisting  apparatus, 
safety  lamps  and  open  lights  are  also  prescribed. 
Provisions  of  the  present  law  regarding  sinking 
of  shafts  and  opening  for  drainage  are  retained 
in  the  code.  Passage  ways  between  shafts  and 
slopes  must  always  be  in  a  “safe  and  available” 
condition,  and  fire  doors  must  be  provided.  Land 
owners  and  operators  must  leave  pillars  between 
properties  which  withstand  water  pressure. 

Regulations  governing  electricity  are  modeled 
from  the  New  South  Wales  law  as  modified  by 
the  American  Mining  Congress.  Opportunity  is 
given  employes  to  inspect  mines.  Miners  must 
use  only  one  kind  of  explosive  in  a  charge. 
Rescue  and  first  aid  corps  are  provided ;  other 
provisions  as  to  hospitals,  etc.,  are  taken  from 
the  old  law.  Other  new  articles  include  regu¬ 
lations  for  explosives  and  detonatories ;  for  oil ; 
for  a  code  of  signals;  for  inside  stables  and 
buildings ;  special  rules  prescribing  duties  of  vari¬ 
ous  classes  of  employes ;  printed  records  and 
forms;  provisions  that  this  act  shall  not  inter¬ 
fere  in  any  way  with  the  employer’s  liability  act 
of  1907. 

The  minority  report  recommends  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  elective  system  of  choosing  mine  inspectors 
prevail;  the  majority  code  provides  that  the 
governor  shall  appoint  such  inspectors.  The 
minority  code  transfers  liability  for  acts  from 
foremen  to  companies.  The  foremen’s  duties  and 
prerogatives  are  extended.  He  is  compelled  to 
examine  each  working  every  night.  The  minor¬ 
ity  code  deals  with  electricity  at  length,  but  lays 
down  no  steadfast  rules.  Advocates  of  minority 
code  say  that  it  has  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  and  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Representatives  of  the  miners 
appeared  before  the  committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  to  argue  against  the  code  put  in  by 
majority  vote  of  the  Commission  and  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  their  own  report.  The  miners 
are  Peter  O’Donnell,  of  Wilkes  Barre;  Martin 
Nash,  of  Glen  Carbon,  and  H.  C.  Morgan,  of 
Scranton.  With  them  is  appearing  Attorney 
Beavers,  of  Wilkes  Barre. 

Proponents  of  the  Roney  coal  tax  bill  clashed 
with  representatives  of  the  coal  companies  at 
a  meeting  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mitte,  which  gave  a  public  hearing  on  the  bill. 
Mark  K.  Edgar,  R.  A.  Zimmerman,  Milton  W. 
Lowery,  and  Arthur  Dunne,  of  Scranton,  urged 
that  the  bill  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that 
three-fourths  of  the  tax  collected  be  returned  to 
the  counties  in  which  it  was  collected,  and  that 
the  tax  so  returned  apportioned  among  the  rnu- 
nicipalities.  To  show  that  the  coal  companies 
could  afford  to  pay  the  tax,  Mr.  Edgar  quoted 
statistics  to  show  the  dividends  being  paid  by  the 
coal  companies,  notably  the  Lackawanna,  Lehigh 
Valley,  Reading  and  Jersey  Central  since  1903. 
Major  Everett  Warren,  of  Scranton,  who  led  the 
fight  against  the  bill,  arose.  He  said  he  repre¬ 


sented  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  which  is 
controlled  by  the  Erie,  three  times  in  the  hands 
of  the  receiver.  That  the  Reading  and  Jersey 
Central  had  had  financial  difficulties  was  also 
declared  by  Major  Warren  as  an  argument 
against  the  proposed  tonnage  tax.  The  tax  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  would  amount,  Mr. 
Edgar  told  the  committee,  to  five  cents  a  ton. 
l\Ir.  Zimmerman  showed  that  to  Lackawanna 
county  there  would  return  $1,000,000  annually 
to  be  used  in  payin-  damages  to  property  and 
to  supporting  the  surface.  Mr.  Lowery  referred 
to  the  tax  assessed  severally  against  both  anthra¬ 
cite  and  bituminous  coal  as  an  evidence  of  the 
menace  of  life  and  property  to  mine  cave.  Mr. 
Zimmerman  cited  the  action  of  Major  Warren, 
taken  in  Scranton,  in  asking  for  an  injunction 
against  the  Peoples  Coal  Company.  A.  L.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  and 
J.  E.  Burr  of  the  Ontario  &  Western,  which  owns 
the  Scranton  Coal  Company,  told  the  committee 


Charleston,  W.  Va.,  March  21. — Governor 
Hatfield  today  made  his  first  public  declaration 
of  his  views  on  the  situation  in  West  Virginia 
that  has  to  do  with  the  strike  of  the  coal 
miners  and  as  that  strike  has  to  do  with  a  con¬ 
dition  of  lawlessness  that  has  called  for  the 
declaration  of  martial  law.  He  gave  his  views 
in  an  interview,  in  which  he  defined  his  ideas 
and  also,  in  large  measure,  his  general  policy  in 
the  matter  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  under 
the  circumstances  that  prevail.  The  governor 
said : 

“The  courts  have  recognized  and  sustained 
authority  in  the  chief  executive  in  time  of  war, 
insurrection  or  rebellion,  to  exercise  military 
rule  in  the  theater  of  actual  war.  Authority  in 
the  governor  to  proclaim  a  state  of  war  in  any 
city,  district  or  county  of  this  state  in  the  event 
of  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  has  also  been 
recognized  by  the  courts,  together  with  power 
to  punish  offenders  in  the  district  covered  by  the 
proclamation  of  war,  by  means  of  the  findings 
and  sentences  of  military  commissions,  and  to 
arrest  and  detain,  pending  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection,  all  persons  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  executive,  are  in  any  manner  aiding  or 
abetting  the  same. 

“As  governor  of  the  state  I  am  now  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  cope  with  the  exigencies  of  an  insurrec¬ 
tion,  in  view  of  which  my  predecessor  in  office 
declared  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  in  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  Kanawha  and  other  counties ; 
and  to  that  end  the  acknowledged  powers  of 
which  I  have  spoken  are  in  mv  hands  and  will 
be  used  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  tor  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  purpose  just  stated,  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and 
preservation  of  order,  as  well  as  the  fair  name 
and  honor  of  the  state. 

“There  are  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of 
these  great  powers,  of  course,  and  moreover,  I 
am  not  bound  to  use  them  to  the  limits  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  right,  except  in  case  of  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  ;  and  even  then  clemency  may  be  exercised 
in  favor  of  offenders,  and  will  be  whenever  the 
circumstances  or  wise  policy  seems  to  justify  it. 
All  other  cases,  however,  must  yield  to  this  dis- 
deratum,  supremacy  of  the  law  and  powers  of 
the  state  over  lawlessness;  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty,  bloodshed  and  murder,  armed  opposition 
to  government  and  to  orderly  and  effective  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  laws;  these  must  cease  and  the 
law  must  be  allowed  free  and  unobstructed  ju¬ 
dicious  operation.  Those  who  desist  from  such 
opposition  and  give  assurances,  by  their  con¬ 
duct,  of  intention  thereafter  to  observe  and  obey 
the  laws  and  respect  the  offices  and  processes, 
will  be  dealt  with  leniently;  and  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  consistent  with  public  safety  will  be  given 
to  those  who  desire  to  do  so,  to  sever  their 
relations  with  the  insurrectory  uprisings  and 
return  to  walks  of  peace. 

“To  my  mind  it  is  infinitely  more  important 
that  peace  be  restored  and  law  and  order  per¬ 
manently  established  than  that  past  offenders  be 
punished. 

“Having  carefully  investigated  the  situation  and 
considered  it  from  every  point  of  view,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  military  rule  in  the  disturbed  dis¬ 
tricts  until  the  spirit  of  insurrection,  still  ram¬ 
pant,  shall  have  subsided ;  and  it  is  my  purpose 


that  the  coal  companies  pay  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  tax  in  Lackawanna  county,  and  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  tax  in  Luzerne  county. 

The  Davis  Mine  Cave  Bill  passed  the  house. 
It  is  the  first  bill  providing  for  the  protection  of 
surface  property.  It  went  through  by  a  vote  of 
174  to  7,  and  the  second  measure  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  streets,  and  the  creation  of  a  bureau 
of  mine  inspection  and  surface  support  in  munci- 
palities,  being  adopted  by  189  to  0,  all  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  house  present  voting  for  it.  There 
was  no  argument  on  the  measures,  which  now 
go  to  the  senate  for  concurrence.  Six  of  the 
seven  votes  cast  against  the  first  bill  were  by 
W.  G.  Blair,  Greene  county;  Cochran,  of  Fay¬ 
ette;  Watson,  Indiana;  Reuben  Howard,  Fayette; 
Semmens,  of  .■\llegheny,  and  Nell,  of  Westmore¬ 
land.  All  of  these  members  are  from  the  soft 
'coal  regions.  The  seventh  vote  was  by  Mr. 
Rothenberger,  of  Berks  county.  All  of  the  seven 
voted,  however,  for  the  companion  bill.  The 
Haggerty  bill,  giving  boroughs  power  to  regu¬ 
late  mining  by  ordinance,  has  passed  the  third 
reading. 


to  cause  the  arrest  of  all  persons,  inside  and 
outside  of  the  military  district,  who  may  in  any 
way  aid,  abet  or  encourage  resistance  to  law  or 
the  continuance  of  insurrection  or  execution  of 
its  purposes. 

“I  am  satisfied  that  in  doing  this  I  shall  be 
well  within  the  limits  of  the  executive  power 
and  authority;  at  the  same  time  I  will  in  this 
way  obtain  further  knowledge  of  the  temper, 
spirit  and  purpose  of  those  who  are  rebellious, 
for  use  in  the  determination  of  the  question  of 
the  wisdom  of  resort  to  more  extreme  measures 
as  a  necessary  means  of  restoring  the  supremacy 
and  due  administration  of  the  civil  laws. 

“In  conformity  with  this  line  of  policy  I  have 
taken  up  for  consideration  and  action,  first  in 
order  to  time,  such  of  the  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Military  Commission  as  seem 
not  to  be  sustained  by  the  evidence,  or  to  call 
for  the  exercise  of  clemency,  .-\fter  all  cases 
of  that  class  shall  have  been  disposed  of,  I  shall 
as  speedily  as  possible  pass  upon  the  findings 
that  seem  to  he  sustained  by  the  evidence  and 
as  to  which  the  recommendations  seem  to  be 
just. 

“I  shall  in  the  future,  as  I  have  in  the  past, 
give  this  important  matter  my  personal  consider¬ 
ation,  and  my  prime  object  shall  be,  first,  to 
restore  law  and  order.  This  shall  be  paramount, 
and  as  soon  as  law  and  order  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  thereby  the  civil  courts  placed  in  a 
position  to  become  effective  in  the  insurrectory 
district,  it  will  be  my  desire  for  said  courts  to 
assume  their  normal  functions,  which  for  the 
time  being,  by  insurrection  and  riot,  are  power- 
Rss  to  cope  with  the  situation.” 


Coal  and  Coke  Movement. 


The  total  movement  of  bituminous  coal  and 
coke  over  thirteen  leading  carriers,  as  officially 
reported,  compares  for  four  calendar  years  as 


follows:  (tons) 

1912  1911  1910  1909 

Bit’m.  coal.  1.59,691, .520  144,741,300  142,04.5,084  122, 136, .353 
Coke  .  27,202,978  22,348,374  27,497,208  26,641,298 


Total  ..186,894.498  167,089,074  169,542,352  148,777,656 


The  combined  movement  of  bituminous  coal 
and  coke  over  fourteen  carriers  (the  Southern 
not  being  included  in  the  figures  of  the  above 
table)  compares  for  December  and  for  the  years 
of  1912  and  1911  as  follows: 


, - December - y — 12  mos.  end.  Dec.—, 

1912  1911  1912  1911 

*11.  &  0 . 3.392,925  3,113,295  40,525,280  35,321,771 

*iT!,  R.  &  P .  773,194  725,689  8,839,732  8,223,617 

tR.  &  S .  164,235  183,147  1,810,930  1,951,2.56 

tC.  &  O . 1,290,588  1,548,881  17,296,185  16,488,024 

•I'Erie  .  688,248  692,427  7,803.773  8,031,463 

»tH.  &  B.  T.  M,.  150,771  136,564  1,277,180  1,148,675 

tN.  Y.  C.  &  II.  K.  833,4  50  757,636  8,396.018  8,108,738 

*tN.  &  \V . 1,832.351  1,931,313  24,112,787  20,954,839 

*§Penna . 6,551.301  6,107,262  70,117,880  65,015,701 

tP.  &  L.  E . 1,517,651  1,243,926  17,745,835  10,090,905 

tP.  S.  &  N .  212,477  136,448  2,033,169  1,459,637 

.Southern  .  292,824  328,257  4,062,363  4,826,794 

vVirsinia  .  317,508  258,869  3,584,292  2,817,201 

W.  Maryland  _  204,029  260,277  2,838,331  2,673,183 


Note — Figures  throughout  this  table  have  been 
reduced  to  a  uniform  basis  of  short  tons,  in¬ 
cludes  coal  received  from  connecting  lines, 
t Includes  company’s  coal.  §Does  not  include 
company’s  coal  hauled  free. — Philadelphia  News 
Bureau. 
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Death  of  G.  W.  Hallock 


George  W.  Hallock,  commissioner  of  the 
Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  died  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  3:30  o’clock.  He  had 
been  a  sufferer  for  some  years  from  Bright’s 
disease,  but  was  recovering  from  that  when  he 
contracted  a  cold  which  developed  into  grip 
and  then  into  pneumonia,  which  was  compli¬ 
cated  by  an  attack  of  pleurisy.  For  a  week 
the  pain  was  so  constant  and  intense  he  was 
not  able  to  sleep  in  his  bed,  but  was  forced 
to  sit  in  an  easy  chair.  Thursday  night  a 
decided  turn  for  the  worse  came  and  he  died 
on  Friday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Hallock  was  the  first  and  only  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  having  been  connected  with  it  from  its 
inception.  He  built  up  for  himself  a  circle 
of  friends.  He  had  no  enemies  in  the  trade. 
The  peculiar  charm  of  his  personality  was  a 
frankness  which  was  especially  inviting.  He 
discussed  his  own  affairs  with  the  utmost  free¬ 
dom,  but  not  from  the  standpoint  of  a  bore; 
he  was  just  candid.  He  talked  of  his  plans 
for  the  association  in  the  same  way.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  it;  he  worked  for  it,  and  he  took  a 
I)aternal  interest  in  it.  Indeed  one  might  say 
that  his  was  a  proprietor’s  interest. 

Going  about  his  business,  he  moved  quickly, 
spoke  quickly  and  decided  quickly.  That  was 


George  W.  Hallock 


the  way  he  succeeded  in  getting  so  much 
done. 

In  his  personal  business  relations  he  was 
intensely  loyal.  He  was  inclined  to  be  a  par¬ 
tisan — this  bv  a  natural  bent — but  in  his  office 
nothing  of  that  spirit  crept  into  the  conduct 
of  his  affairs. 

As  an  executive  of  an  association  he  planned 
the  railroad  bureau  and  carried  on  some  suc¬ 
cessful  fights  with  it.  He  planned  the  collec¬ 
tion  bureau  and  taking  charge  of  it  person¬ 
ally  made  it  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation. 
In  every  detail  he  was  painstaking  in  his  ac¬ 
curacy. 

George  W.  Hallock  was  born  in  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.,  about  sixty  years  ago.  He  moved  west 
at  an  early  age  and  when  still  a  boy  entered 
the  railroad  service,  which  he  followed  for 
about  forty  years.  In  that  time  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Illinois  Central,  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Northwestern  and  with  the  Northern 
Pacific.  His  home  for  a  good  part  of  the 
time  was  in  Iowa,  which  territory  he  covered 
for  the  various  lines  when  he  was  soliciting 
freight.  He  had  been  a  telegraph  operator  in 
the  earlier  days.  For  a  time  he  was  in  the 
coal  business  with  A.  W.  Horton. 

Several  times  of  late  he  had  taken  vacations 
on  account  of  his  health.  On  the  last  trip 
away  from  the  citv  he  went  to  New  Mexico 
and  became  enamored  of  one  portion  of  that 
state.  He  was  perfecting  plans  all  through 
the  winter  to  go  there  and  settle  for  the 
benefit  of  his  healh  and  was  looking  forward 
confidently  to  the  time  when  he  would  be 
completely  restored  to  his  customary  vigor. 


To  the  Coal  Trade  of  Chicago. 

The  terriljle  calamity  that 
has  stricken  the  people  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana  prompts  us  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  members 
of  our  organization  and  the  coal 
trade  in  general  to  co-operate 
with  other  organizations  and 
citizens  in  contributing  to  the 
relief  of  the  many  sufferers. 

Any  amount  contributed  by 
you  will  be  cheerfully  accepted 
and  receipt  for  same  rendered 
you. 

Promptness  on  your  part  will 
alleviate  a  great  deal  of  distress 
and  suffering.  Contributions 
received  will  be  forwarded  im¬ 
mediately  through  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  to  the 
American  National  Red  Cross 
Society  for  the  proper  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Checks  should  be  made  pay¬ 
able  to  A.  J.  Bunge,  treasurer, 
h'lood  Relief  Fund. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  D.  Elmstrom, 
President,  Chicago  Coal 
Dealers  Association. 

P.  S. — Send  checks  at  once  to 
A.  J.  Bunge,  treasurer,  1101 
Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


The  funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Satur¬ 
day,  March  29,  at  2  p.  m.,  from  the  family 
residence,  at  No.  6431  Lexington  avenue.  Auto¬ 
mobiles  will  be  used  to  Oakwood  cemetery, 
where  the  burial  will  take  place. 


Ulyscs  Wiltsic  is  Dead. 

New  York,  March  27. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Ulyses  Wiltsie  was  suddenly  taken  with 
an  attack  of  pneumonia,  and  expired  last  week. 


Ulyses  Wiltsie. 


after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  coal  fraternity  at  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way,  as  was  attested  by  the  large  number  of  coal 
men  who  attended  his  funeral  on. Sunday  and 
sent  floral  pieces  in  respect.  Masonic  services 
were  conducted  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  Sunday 
afternoon. 

Everyone  who  has  been  actively  connected 
with  the  New  York  coal  trade  during  a  long 
period  of  years  knew  him  to  like  him.  He 
started  to  work  with  Williams  &  Peters,  about 
1884,  as  an  office  boy,  where  his  father  was  a 
coal  salesman  till  his  death.  Ulyses  Wiltsie  ad¬ 


vanced  from  office  boy  to  clerk  and  from  clerk 
to  assistant  shipper  and  then  to  shipper,  which 
place  he  occupied  over  fifteen  years.  His  popu¬ 
larity  and  even  temperament  made  him  one  of 
the  best  shippers  in  the  coal  trade.  He  leaves  no 
immediate  family. 


Livingston  T.  Dickason  Dies. 

Col.  Livingston  T.  Dickason,  coal  operator, 
retired  capitalist,  civil  war  veteran  and  once 
mayor  of  Danville,  Ill.,  died  in  Naples,  Italy, 
Saturday  while  traveling  for  his  health,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  cablegram  received  today  at  his  office 
in  the  McCormick  building.  Mr.  Dickason 
leaves  a  widow  and  three  children,  all  of  whom 
were  with  him  when  he  died  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Gould 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  other  children  are 
Livingston  T.  Dickason,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Dorothy 
D.  Dickason. 

The  family  left  Chicago  for  a  trip  through 
Europe  and  southern  waters  last  February. 
Mr.  Dickason  died  of  paralysis.  He  was 
stricken  for  the  first  time  about  three  years 
ago,  shortly  after  he  retired  from  active  busi¬ 
ness  life.  He  was  engaged  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness.  He  lived  with  his  wife,  son  and  one 
daughter  at  No.  999  Lake  Shore  drive,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Mr.  Dickason  was  born  in  LaRue,  Ohio, 
November  25,  1843.  When  President  Lincoln 
issued  his  first  call  for  volunteers  in  1861 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  H,  4th 
Ohio  Infantry.  He  re-enlisted  in  the  64th 
Ohio  Infantry  two  months  later  and  served 
until  July  2'4,  1864,  when  he  was  retired  by 


L.  T.  Dickason 


reason  of  wounds  received  in  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga. 

Colonel  Dickason  was  a  member  of  Colum¬ 
bia  post  No.  706,  G.  A.  R.,  and  belonged  to 
the  Union  League  Club,  Chicago  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Hamilton  and  Midlothian  clubs, 
of  Chicago. 

Members  of  the  family  are  scheduled  to  sail 
for  home  Saturday.  It  is  believed  the  funeral 
will  be  held  in  Chicago. 

In  the  early  90’s  Colonel  Dickason  became 
associated  in  the  coal  business  in  the  Dan¬ 
ville  district  and  later  organized  the  Westville 
Coal  Company  and  the  Riola  Coal  Company, 
which  he  finally  sold  to  the  Dering  Coal 
Company.  He  then  transferred  his  attention 
to  the  section  immediately  south  of  Terre 
Haute.  Ind.,  and  became  largely  interested 
in  various  holdings  in  that  section,  more  not¬ 
ably  the  Shirley  Hill  group  and  the  United 
Fourth  Vein  mines.  About  three  years  ago, 
he  closed  out  most  of  his  coal  interests  to 
devote  his  time  to  other  matters. 


The  H.  C.  Smith  Coal  Company  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  have  been  appointed  representatives  of 
the  Motion  Coal  Comiiany.  Edgar  Lucas,  who 
formerly  acted  in  that  capacity  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Bedford,  Ind. 
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Live  Topics  in  the  Anthracite  Field. 


“Midget”  coal  is  the  latest  steam  coal  to  be 
put  on  the  market,  and  is  one  size  smaller  thati 
buckwheat.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  draught 
burner. 

A.  D.  Doyle,  C.  E.  Elwood,  R.  McKown  and 
D.  Van  Lent,  members  of  the  Rochester  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  were  guests  of  Secretary 
Hart,  of  the  Hazleton  Board  of  Trade  last  Fri¬ 
day,  March  21. 

A  decrease  in  the  price  of  all  prepared  sizes 
of  anthracite  coal  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  will 
go  into  effect  April  1,  and  an  announcement  to 
that  effect  has  been  made  by  most  of  the  big 
operators.  Many  of  the  independents  have  al¬ 
ready  dropped  their  price  to  that  basis. 

Engineers  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company 
are  at  work  laying  out  a  new  stripping  which 
it  will  take  two  years  to  complete.  The  work 
is  being  done  just  east  of  Laurel  Hill  around 
the  old  Hazleton  No.  5  slope.  The  excavation  will 
extend  in  the  direction  of  Stockton. 

The  secretary  of  the  United  States  treasury 
has  sent  to  the ‘widow  of  Joseph  E.  Evans,  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  a  check  for  $1,320,  a  year's  salary. 
Evans  was  the  first  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines 
rescuer  who  lost  his  life  in  the  hazardous  calling. 
He  lost  his  life  in  Throop,  Pa.,  in  April,  1911, 
while  leading  a  party  to  rescue  miners  entombed 
in  a  mine  as  a  result  of  a  mine  fire. 

The  old  smoky,  naked  light  common  to  coal 
miners  appears  doomed  to  oblivion  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  region.  Local  companies  have  been  in¬ 
vestigating  the  new  Hirsh  electric  miners'  lamp 
with  the  result  that  already  several  of  the  local 
officials  have  installed  them  at  their  mines  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley.  The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  has  already  purchased  thousands 
of  them,  and  yesterday  Mr.  Marks,  who  is  repre¬ 
senting  the  lamp  company,  received  an  order  for 
a  thousand  to  be  placed  in  the  Plymouth  col¬ 
liery.  The  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Lackawanna,  the 
Susquehanna,  Delaware  and  Hudson,  Plymouth 
and  Forty  Fort  companies,  are  making  official 
tests  of  the  electric  lamp  and  good  reports  are 
being  received. 

A  big  boom  is  on  in  the  coal  fields  at  the 
upper  end  of  Dauphin  county,  and  the  residents 
of  Lykens  are  watching  with  much  interest  the 
moveemnts  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston  capital¬ 
ists  in  that  section.  Work  at  the  mines  has  been 
reduced  to  four  days  a  week  on  account  of  the 
decrease  in  demand  for  coal,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  new  party  of  capitalists  who  will  oper¬ 
ate  a  number  of  mines  in  that  section,  will  cause 
a  big  improvement  in  conditions.  Morris  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  Chris¬ 
tian  Febiger  and  J.  Randall  Williams,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  have  incorporated  the  Lykens  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  and  asked  for  a  charter.  The  company  pro¬ 
poses  to  mine,  prepare,  transport,  ship  and  sell 
anthracite  coal. 

The  party  of  coal  hunters,  working  in  Port 
Crane,  have  completed  the  erection  of  their  ma¬ 
chinery  for  drilling  and  have  sunk  a  shaft  for 
twenty  feet  with  the  drill,  in  their  hunt  for 
the  vein  of  coal.  In  some  instances  it  becomes 
necessary  to  carry  a  shaft  to  the  depth  of  150 
feet  or  more  in  such  work,  and  it  would  not  be 
at  all  unusual  if  the  shaft  had  to  be  sunk  far 
deeper.  The  drillers  are  carrying  on  their  oper¬ 
ations  on  a  forty  acre  farm  belonging  to  a 
George  Young,  which,  a  report  says,  has  been 
sold  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  capitalists  back  of  the 
operations.  Report  has  it  that  the  capitalists 
have  bought  or  leased  500  acres  situated  just 
northeast  of  Port  Crane,  N.  Y.,  and  it  is  in  this 
section  that  the  drilling  is  going  on. 

To  its  already  extensive  equipment  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Company  has  added  an  electric  pump 
mounted  on  a  mine  car,  which  can  throw  300 
gallons  of  water  a  minute.  In  addition  to  this 
the  other  fire  fighting  cars  carry  two  large  thirty 
gallon  chemical  extinguishers  to  be  used  where 
water  is  not  available,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
extinguishers.  They  are  also  equipped  with  axes, 
buckets  and  complete  first  aid  outfits.  These 
cars  can  be  taken  anywhere  in  the  mines  where 
tracks  are  laid.  They  carry  two  extra  reels  of 
wire  containing  1,000  feet,  which  can  be  stretched 
where  needed,  but  they  are  built  as  light  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  as  they  can  be  pushed  around  by  hand. 
They  are  kept  above  ground  near  the  mouth  of 
the  shafts,  and  can  be  lowered  in  a  few  seconds 
to  be  taken  to  any  point  in  the  mine. 

Prompted  by  the  report  of  the  mine  cave  com¬ 
mission,  in  which  the  anthracite  operators  make 


an  offer  to  sell  the  underlying  coal  to  surface 
owners  at  thirty-five  cents  the  ton,  the  county 
commissioners  in  a  meeting  late  yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  rescinded  their  former  act  in  continuing 
the  assessment  at  $105  a  foot  acre  and  voted 
to  increase  it  to  $300.  The  proposition  to  double 
the  coal  assessment  was  carried  by  the  votes  of 
Morgan  Thomas  and  Henry  J.  Butler,  against 
the  lone  vote  of  Robert  W.  Allen.  In  opposing 
the  increase,  Mr.  Allen  stated  that  he  was  voting 
to  continue  the  assessment  at  $105,  believing  that 
the  commissioners  did  not  have  the  power  to 
change  an  assessment  that  had  been  fixed  once 
by  the  commissioners.  He  said  he  thought  the 
$300  assessment  would  not  stand  the  test  of  law 
in  the  event  of  the  coal  companies  appealing  to 
the  court,  and  added  that  he  would  explain  his 
position  later  in  a  statement  to  the  public. 

Pottsville  contractors  have  commenced  driving 
a  6,000-foot  tunnel  at  Brownsville  for  the  Locust 
Mountain  Coal  Company,  of  which  Baird  S.  Sny¬ 
der,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  head.  A  force 
of  men  is  at  work  excavating,  and  when  solid 
bottom  is  reached  the  real  work  of  driving 
the  tunnel  will  start.  All  the  machinery  will 
be  operated  by  electricity  and  it  is  expected  that 
one  hundred  yards  a  month  will  be  excavated. 
The  main  tunnel  will  be  4,000  feet  long  and  the 
tunnel  to  the  east  basin  about  2,000.  This  lo¬ 
cated  on  ground  north  of  Shenandoah,  recently 
leased  from  the  Girard  estate.  The  contract  for 
the  erection  oi  a  mammoth  frame  breaker  with 
all  modern  improvements  has  been  awarded  to 
_H.  K.  Qirist,  of  Mahanoy  City.  It  is  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  December  31,  1913.  The  power  to  operate 
the  breaker,  locomotives,  etc.,  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Harwood  Power  Company.  The  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company  is  constructing  a  siding 
from  the  main  line  of  the  Shamokin-Mahanoy 
branch  to  the  site  of  the  breaker. 


Eastern  Bituminous  Notes. 


Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  operators  are 
much  interested  in  reports  that  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  will  spend  a  million  and  a  half 
in  improving  and  extending  its  facilities  for 
handling  coal  traffic  from  that  field  to  tidewater 
points. 

Mahoning  Coal  &  Coke  Company  is  a  new 
company  composed  of  J.  Melvin  Grey,  K.  K. 
Kramer,  of  Connellsville,  Pa.;  J.  R.  Pauli  and 
George  Pauli,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Capital  is 
$5,000  to  start,  and  the  old  Mahoning  plant  of 
the '  Cambria  Steel  Company  will  be  operated. 

Richard  W.  Wehrle,  of  Philadelphia,  is  re¬ 
ported  arranging  for  operations  on  a  tract  of 
1,200  acres  in  Blacklick  township,  near  Josephine, 
Pa.,  said  to  contain  the  Upper  and  Lower  Free¬ 
port  and  the  Miller  seams.  He  has  already 
opened  the  Upper  Freeport,  but  no  siding  has 
been  arranged,  so  that  it  will  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  coal  is  shipped. 

The  Atlantic  Coal  Company,  of  near  Boswell, 
Pa.,  which  commenced  operations  about  a  year 
ago  in  Black  township,  but  abandoned  the  proj¬ 
ect  pending  the  arrangements  for  railroad  facili¬ 
ties,  have  arranged  for  a  siding  and  will  shortly 
open  up  on  a  tract  of  400  acres  to  which  are 
tributary  several  hundred  acres  more,  on  which 
the  company  has  options.  Frank  B.  Black  of 
Boswell,  Pa.,  is  the  active  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  or¬ 
dered  all  railroads  to  report  by  April  20  the 
number  of  freight  cars  in  active  service,  which 
is  construed  as  a  preliminary  step  in  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  car  supply  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  car  shortages  last  winter. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  New  York 
legislature  to  establish  in  the  city  of  New 
York  a  Bureau  of  Purchase,  which  will  be 
made  up  of  the  mayor,  controller  and  president 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  The  commission 
will  appoint  a  general  purchasing  agent  and 
a  general  storekeeper,  who  will  each  select  a 
number  of  assistants  to  look  after  the  various 
departments.  Controller  Prendergast  con¬ 
ceived  the  new  scheme  after  studying  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  several  years  and  the  administration 
favors  the  idea.  If  supplies  are  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  they  must  be  bought  by  com¬ 


petitive  bidding.  Supplies  valued  from  $200  to 
$1,000  may  be  bought  from  the  previous  bid¬ 
der  on  the  item  at  bis  last  price.  On  pur¬ 
chases  under  $200  no  restriction  is  placed. 

Panama  Railroad  Company  will  receive  bids 
for  its  coal  supply  in  the  sum  of  between 
70,000  and  i00,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  for 
bunkering  steamships  in  New  York  harbor  un¬ 
til  3  o’clock  on  Monday,  March  31.  Specifica¬ 
tions  are  much  the  same  as  last  year,  with 
the  principal  exception  of  a  clause  stating 
that  in  case  a  bidder  fails  to  comply  with  spec¬ 
ifications,  the  railroad  shall  be  the  judge  and 
fix  the  penalties  or  terminate  the  contract. 
Coal  must  analyze  14,400  B.  t.  u.  on  the  dry 
basis. 


Notes  of  the  Flood. 


A  wire  from  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  was  to  the  effect  that  all  transportation 
to  or  from  the  mines  had  ceased,  and  that  it 
did  not  expect  to  make  shipments  for  a  week. 

It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  mines  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Terre  Haute  have 
been  flooded,  and  that  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  some  of  the  properties  are  in  danger  of 
complete  wreck. 

Frank  Reid,  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Monon  road,  said  on  Thursday  that  its  only 
train  was  a  local  to  Monon,  and  that  a  fall 
of  eight  inches  of  snow  had  added  to  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  the  outlook. 

The  Chicago  and  Big  Muddy  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  had  a  number  of  their  mine  build¬ 
ings  injured  by  a  windstorm,  and  were  in  some 
danger  of  flooding,  but  no  details  other  than 
the  above  facts  had  reached  the  office  up  to 
Thursday  afternoon. 

President  Morton  L.  Gould  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  W.  T.  Wyman  of  the  Gould  Coal  Wash¬ 
ing  &  Mining  Company  of  Indianapolis,  have 
been  embargoed  by  water  in  Chicago  for  the 
past  few  days.  Not  a  word  has  been  heard 
from  their  plant  for  several  days. 

At  midnight  on  Wednesday  the  main  line 
bridge  on  the  C.  &  E.  1.  at  Clinton  was 
washed  out,  putting  a  full  stop  to  all  through 
operations.  In  connection  with  the  trouble  in 
the  lower  section  of  the  Clinton  district  it  is 
stated  that  the  Jackson  Hill  mine  has  been 
sealed  up. 

Up  to  Thursday  the  Worth-Huskey  Coal 
Company  had  not  received  a  word  as  to  the 
condition  of  their  own  mines  since  Sunday 
night.  The  Vandalia  properties  were  not  in¬ 
jured  but  could  not  get  cars  in  or  out.  Mr. 
H.  A.  Huskev  took  from  Monday  until  Thurs¬ 
day  noon  to  make  the  trip  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Chicago. 

The  statement  made  by  an  officer  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  that  re¬ 
ceding  flood  waters  do  more  damage  to  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  lines  than  the  initial 
deluge,  taken  with  his  further  remark  that  it 
might  be  a  week  before  the  Pittsburgh  lines 
are  working  adds  another  note  of  discourage¬ 
ment  to  the  situation. 

The  Franklin  County  Illinois  operations,  as 
far  as  heard  from,  have  suffered  no  great 
damage,  although  some  of  their  trackage  has 
been  under  two  or  three  feet  of  water,  the 
backwater  from  the  Big  Muddy  bottoms.  Great 
precautions  are  being  taken  to  prevent  the 
flooding  of  their  mines  when  the  great  body 
of  flood  water  reaches  the  Ohio  and  will  back 
up  the  Big  Muddy  to  an  unknown  extent. 
Loaded  cars  are  being  placed  on  tracks  and 
where  low  shaft  mouths  are  in  possible  dan¬ 
ger,  sand  bags  and  bulkhead  material  is  be¬ 
ing  made  ready. 

Harry  N.  Taylor  made  a  dash  for  the  mines 
of  the  company  on  Wednesday,  but  when 
within  a  few  miles  of  Clinton  the  train  he  was 
on  was  compelled  o  turn  back  on  account  of 
the  washing  out  of  the  track.  At  the  sane 
time  it  was  reported  that  the  tracks  back  of 
his  train  were  being  washed  away  and  at 
once  a  retreat  was  made  with  much  anxiety 
and  caution.  He  reached  Chicago  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  great  relief.  He  states  that  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  rushing,  boiling,  tearing  water  to  be 
seen  in  great  lakelike  bodies  all  along  the 
flood  section  was  terrifying.  In  some  places 
the  water  on  one  side  of  the  track  was  ten 
feet  higher  than  in  the  other,  and  every  means 
were  being  used  to  check  the  eating  out  of  the 
roadbed.  In  some  places  in  power  plants  near 
the  track  firemen  were  working  in  water  to 
their  knees  to  keep  water  and  light  available. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


T.  N.  Mordue  returned  on  Monday  from  a 
trip  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Harry  C.  Smith  of  Indianapolis  is  among  those 
present  in  Chicago  on  account  of  no  way  of 
getting  home. 

Willard  C.  Adams  is  now  covering  the  Illinois 
territory  for  the  General  Electric  Company,  for¬ 
merly  cared  for  by  F.  L.  James. 

Worrell  Clarkson,  of  the  Clarkson  Coal  & 
Dock  Company  of  St.  Paul,  was  in  Chicago 
the  early  part  of  the  week. 

“Chan”  Lemmon  left  Chicago  on  Thursday 
night  for  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  to  see  if  he 
could  hot  dispose  of  a  bad  case  of  rheumatism. 

William  Collins,  general  manager  of  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.  of  Cleveland,  was  one  of  the 
visitors  to  the  trade  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

The  price  of  domestic  or  by-product  coke 
has  been  reduced  to  $4.45  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 
This  is  the  April  price  and  is  a  sharp  drop 
from  recent  figures. 

H.  M.  Ullrich,  who  covers  southern  Iowa 
and  Missouri  for  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  was 
in  Chicago  on  Wednesday  going  over  the 
year’s  plans  for  that  concern. 

J.  J.  O’Neill,  who  has  affiliated  with  Rich¬ 
ards,  Ambler  &  Co.  for  the  last  year,  has 
resigned  that  position  to  take  one  with  Rut¬ 
ledge  &  Taylor,  having  offices  in  the  Old 
Colony  building. 

W.  P.  Slaughter,  general  manager  of  the 
Pocahontas  Coal  Sales  Company,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  was  in  the  city  the  early  part  of 
the  week.  He  was  able  to  get  home  before 
the  floods  tied  up  the  transportation  lines. 

Fred  Upham,  president  of  the  City  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany,  left  French  Lick  on  Tuesday,  for  Chicago, 
but  was  unable  to  get  through,  and  made  an¬ 
other  effort  to  do  so  by  way  of  Louisville.  Up 
to  Thursday  evening  the  Chicago  office  had  not 
been  able  to  locate  his  wherabouts. 

All  Connellsville  coke  which  has  been  used 
in  this  territory  has  been  shut  off  by  the 
floods.  This  will  give  the  by-product  people 
west  of  the  flood  zone  the  chance  they  have 
long  wanted  of  showing  whether  their  coke 
will  fit  into  all  kinds  of  metallurgical  work. 

John  W.  Lowe  had  the  sympathies  of  the 
trade  this  week.  His  sister,  his  aunt,  two 
cousins  and  several  more  distant  relatives  were 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  flood  district  at  Day- 
ton,  Ohio.  That  is  the  family  home.  Mr. 
Lowe  was  not  able  to  hear  whether  his  peo¬ 
ple  were  safe  and  what  was  more  could  not 
get  transportation  to  that  point. 

The  Consolidated  Indiana  Coal  Company,  over 
the  signature  of  Wemyss  Jackson,  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  as  of  March  24:  “Effect¬ 
ive  this  date,  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Nelson  is  appointed 
district  sales  agent  of  this  company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  403  Traction  Terminal  building, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  general  charge  of  the 
sale  of  our  coal  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  vice  Mr. 
Frank  Ragan,  resigned.” 

The  leading  Franklin  county  operators  came 
out  the  first  of  this  week  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that,  effective  April  1st,  the  price  on  the 
domestic  lump,  egg.  No.  1  nut  and  No.  2  nut 
would  be  $1.35.  No  definite  announcement  is 
made  of  the  policy  now,  but  the  understand¬ 
ing  is  that  the  price  of  this  coal  will  advance 
steadily  month  by  month.  The  mine-run  and 
the  steam  sizes  are  not  now  subject  to  cir¬ 
cular  figures. 

Now  that  F.  Si.  Peabody  is  buying  out  most 
of  the  interests  of  George  F.  Getz,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  coal  trade,  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  have  some  help  on  the  administrative  side 
and  “Jack”  Peabody  is  being  trained  to  take  over 
the  load.  For  the  last  two  years,  “Jack”  Peabody 
has  been  studying  the  accounting  and  sales  end 
of  the  business  and  on  Monday  of  this  week 
started  in  the  operating  end  at  the  Nokomis  mine 
in  Montgomery  county. 

The  appeal  that  is  going  out  sent  to  the  coal 
trade  for  aid  for  the  flood  sufferers,  is  but  one 
of  the  forces  set  in  motion  by  Charles  I..  Der¬ 
ing.  who  was  the  executive  officer  on  the  spot 
when  the  need  for  instant  action  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce  was  demanded.  At  dawn 
on  Wednesday  morning  he  sent  out  the  im¬ 
perative  orders  for  the  meeting  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  which  resulted  in  placing  the  same 


day  at  the  disposal  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  first 
hundred  thousand  dollars  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  pledged,  and  he  followed  this  by  a  prompt 
attack  upon  the  hearts  and  purses  of  his  fel¬ 
low  coalmen. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  Bunge 
Brothers  Coal  Company  has  taken  over  the 
Bunge-Jones  Coal  Company.  The  latter  con¬ 
cern  started  in  business  about  a  year  ago.  Its 
principals  were  Mr.  Jones  of  the  Western 
Fuel  Company  and  Mr.  Bunge  of  Bunge 
Brothers.  Mr.  Jones  now  sells  out  and  the 
new  yard  being  completed  on  Clybourne  ave¬ 
nue  now  becomes  a  branch  yard  of  the  Bunge 
Brothers  Coal  Company. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  Gellatly  & 
O’Donnell  of  No.  2  Rector  street.  New  York, 
has  closed  a  big  contract  with  the  Atwill 
Makemson  Coal  &  Coke  Company  for  coal 
to  be  shipped  during  the  next  year.  This  con¬ 
cern  produces  coal  from  the  C.  Prime  vein 
in  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  getting  out, 
therefore,  the  Pennsylvania  smokeless  coal.  It 
is  the  understanding  that  this  makes  the  Chi¬ 
cago  company  the  exclusive  agency  for  the 
western  business  of  these  eastern  mines. 

The  People’s  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company 
has  been  given  to  understand  that  it  cannot 
make  any  further  contracts  for  a  supply  of 
crude  oil  which  has  been  used  extensively  as 
an  enricher  of  its  gas.  About  the  same  time 
the  company  reached  the  decision  that  the 
price  of  oil  made  its  use  prohibitive.  The 
understanding  now  is  that  engineers  and  ex¬ 
perts  for  this  company  are  studying  all  the 
methods  of  manufacturing  coal  gas  and  also 
is  seeking  sites  for  the  location  of  its  plants. 
It  is  reasonably  sure  that  in  a  short  time  the 
company  will  be  making  coal  gas.  This  will 
demand  the  use  of  about  750,000  tons  of  coal 
per  year.  Whether  the  gas  will  be  made  in 
the  old  fashioned  gas  plant  or  whether  it  will 
be  made  in  by-product  ovens  is  not  yet  de¬ 
cided. 

The  announcement  was  made  this  week  that 
the  deal  had  been  completed  whereby  the  City 
Fuel  Company — more  properly  speaking,  the 
Consumers  Company — has  taken  over  the 
yards  and  coal  business  of  F.  A.  Busse.  This 
deal  legally  becomes  effective  on  April  1st,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  Consumers  Company  is 
now  in  possession  of  the  yards  and  business 
and  has  been  for  a  week.  It  is  given  to  be 
understood  that  while  F.  A.  Busse  will  not  be 
connected  with  the  Consumers  Company  in 
an  official  capacity,  he  will  be  associated  with 
it  “in_  a  way.”  The  Consumers  Company  is 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  several  other 
properties  and  is  planning  the  rearrangement 
of  its  business  in  several  details,  but  these 
matters  have  not  been  advanced  to  the  point 
where  any  statement  can  be  made. 

Effective  as  of  April  1st,  the  Coal  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  becomes  the  smokeless  coal  department  of 
the  Peabody  Coal  Company.  George  F.  Getz, 
who  was  joint  owner  of  this  company  with  F.  S. 
Peabody,  has  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Peabody, 
and  the  latter,  to  simplify  the  management  of  his 
personal  possessions,  makes  the  change  indi¬ 
cated.  The  Coal  Supply  Company  will  remain  a 
separate  corporate  entity.  Homer  D.  Jones,  now 
president  of  the  Coal  Supply  Company,  will  remain 
in  that  capacity  and  will  have  charge  of  the 
smokeless  coal  department  of  the  Peabody  Coal 
Company.  As  such,  he  will  have  charge  of  the 
sales  and  all  coal  handled  by  the  Peabody  Coal 
Company,  but  not  produced  by  it,  to  the  retail 
dealers  and  the  jobbers.  Offices  heretofore  main¬ 
taining  in  the  Old  Colony  building  will  be  dis¬ 
continued  and  headquarters  will  be  established 
in  the  McCormick  building. 

In  planning  for  an  expansion  of  its  selling 
zone  and  in  arranging  to  handle  its  coal  more 
effectively,  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  this  week, 
added  three  new  salesmen  to  its  force  repre¬ 
senting  three  new  territories.  An  invasion 
of  the  southern  trade  has  been  decided  upon. 
Samuel  Selliger  of  Greenville,  Miss.,  has  been 
chosen  as  southern  representative,  having  the 
territory  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans.  He  is 
a  man  of  the  south,  having  a  knowledge  of 
the  southern  conditions  and  being  a  high  grade 
coal  man.  Previously  he  has  been  with  the 
.Southern  Coal  Company  of  Memphis.  At  the 
same  time.  R.  B.  Hullhorst  was  chosen  to 
represent  this  company  in  central  and  western 
Illinois,  at  points  on  the  Burlington  Railway 
and  among  the  larger  river  cities.  E.  A.  Hau- 
£rcn  has  also  been  added  to  the  selling  force. 
His  home  is  in  Webster,  .S.  D.,  and  he  will 
as.sist  James  P.  Danson  at  the  Minneapolis 
office. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


F.  E.  Hasler,  of  Hasler,  Leitch  &  Co.,  will 
return  with  his  wife  from  a  trip  to  Cuba  and 
points  in  the  south. 

Ralph  Grover  has  been  made  shipper  for 
Williams  &  Peters,  having  served  as  assistant 
shipper  for  about  five  years'. 

Portland,  Maine,  reports  that  20,000  tons  of 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  arrived 
in  that  harbor  on  the  nineteenth,  being  the 
largest  arrival  in  years  for  one  day. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn  will  receive  bids  on 
April  1st  for  anthracite  coal  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  buildings,  about  4,000  tons  being  re¬ 
quired. 

F.  R.  Long  &  Co.  have  taken  additional 
space  in  the  Washington  building  to  accom¬ 
modate  an  increased  sales  force  and  permit 
of  better  handling  their  increasing  trade. 

Skeele  Coal  Company  announces  that  Frank 
J.  Honan  has  been  been  appointed  northern  sales 
manager  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  effective  April  1st,  to 
succeed  Max  G.  Voekler  who  joins  the  Youghio- 
gheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Company  there. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Coal  Agency  Company  and  the  Seaboard 
Transportation  Company  that  on  and  after  March 
26  their  New  York  offices  will  be  closed  and 
they  will  be  located  at  No.  141  Milk  street,  Boston, 

William  F.  Thomas,  Jr..  who  trades  in  anthra¬ 
cite  and  bituminous  coals  at  Fall  River,  Mass., 
and  represents  the  Logan  Coal  Company  in  that 
section  has  leased  a  dock  which  he  will  convert 
into  an  up-to-date  storage  and  handling  plant 
for  all  kinds  of  fuel. 

Knickerbocker  Fuel  Company  is  now  situ¬ 
ated  in  new  offices  greatly  enlarged  so  as  to 
afford  a  reception  room  and  larger  account¬ 
ing  quarters  in  one  big  room.  Offices  of  Presi¬ 
dent  James  A.  Hill  and  other  officials  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  permit  of  the  privacy  neces¬ 
sary.  New  furnishings  have  been  added  to 
make  one  of  the  most  complete  offices  in  the 
Washington  building. 

Rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  Susquehanna 
Coal  Company  is  considering  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  their  storage  yards  at  South  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  on  account  of  excessive  taxation  by 
the  state  on  coal  held  merely  in  storage,  are 
given  credence  in  the  trade  though  not  offi¬ 
cially  recognized.  It  is  expected  that  the  plot 
will  be  laid  out  in  tracks  for  storage  on  wheels 
and  the  Dodge  system  machinery  moved  else¬ 
where. 

At  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  the  fire  marshal  has  been 
endeavoring  to  compel  the  Lehigh  "Valley  Coal 
Sales  Company  to  cover  their  coal  trestle  on 
all  sides  with  sheet  steel  so  as  to  conform 
to  rules  of  the  fire  department.  The  matter 
has  been  referred  to  the  state  fire  marshal, 
who  will  likely  pass  on  the  case  before  further 
steps  are  taken  by  either  party.  It  has  never 
been  quite  nlain  to  anyone  in  the  coal  trade 
how  some  fire  rules  for  fireproof  and  water¬ 
proof  buildings  have  survived  in  this  enlight¬ 
ened  age. 

Thos.  A.  Estep,  of  Estep  Brothers  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Company,  Nantyglo,  Pa.,  is  in  New  York 
this  week  and  seems  to  be  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  proposed 
bills  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  that  state.  No  sooner  do  the  opera¬ 
tors  have  one  good  year  and  make  peace  with 
their  labor — at  a  price — than  there  comes  the 
inventor  of  foolish  legislation  to  disturb  con¬ 
ditions.  Evervthing  conceivable  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  coal  has  been  legislated  about  and 
a  few  things  never  conceived. 

Locust  Mountain  Coal  Company,  formed  by 
Baird  Snvder,  Jr.,  broke  ground  this  week  at 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  for  a  tunnel  to  be  driven 
throue-h.  the  mountain  for  draina,ge  purooses 
as  well  as  haulage.  Dolan  Brothers,  of  Potts- 
ville.  Pa.,  have  this  contract  which  is  for  a 
main  tunnel  of  4.000  feet  and  another  about 
half  that  length  on  the  east  end.  The  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  new  breaker  have  been  let  to 
H.  K.  Christ,  of  Mahanoy  City,  and  material 
is  being  purchased  and  delivered  as  rapidlv 
as  nossible  to  start  work  at  once.  The  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  is  commencing  work  on  the 
sidings  for  the  new  operation.  It  has  not  yet 
been  decided  whether  to  strip  the  mammoth 
vein  with  the  comnany’s  forces  or  let  the  work 
to  contractors.  The  very  latest  ideas  in  hard 
eoal  mining  will  be  embodied  in  this  operation 
to  make  it  a  model  of  all  the  regions.  Coal 
will  be  shipped  before  January,  1914. 
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The  Storage  of  Coal. 

We  begin  to  get  at  the  facts  of  coal 
storage  when  we  recognize  this  funda¬ 
mental  truth:  Coal  storage  is  an  aid  to 
coal  sales  instead  of  in  substitution  for 
the  sale  of  coal. 

We  get  at  another  valuable,  funda¬ 
mental  truth  when  we  realize  that  stor¬ 
age  serves  a  temporary  purpose  and, 
therefore,  should  be  for  a  short  period 
only.  The  shorter  the  time  coal  is  in 
storage  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

Approached  from  those  two  stand¬ 
points,  the  subject  becomes  more  clear 
and  less  complex.  Also  the  reasonable 
maintenance  of  prices  through  the  storage 
of  a  temporarily  unneeded  surplus  be¬ 
comes  more  easy  of  accomplishment  and 
less  of  a  dream  proposition. 

In  order  to  make  coal  storage  an  aid  to 
sales,  rather  than  a  substitute  for  sales, 
the  ownership  of  the  coal  at  the  time  it 
i.s  stored,  is  vital.  If  a  disinterested  party 
should  undertake  the  storage  of  coal,  he 
undertakes  also  the  maintenance  of  the 
market  and  the  ultimate  distribution  of 
the  coal.  The  man  who  owned  the  coal 
considers  that  so  much  of  his  product 
has  been  disposed  of  and  that  the  bur¬ 
den  of  its  ultimate  distribution  belongs 
to  the  purchaser.  He  is,  therefore,  un¬ 
der  no  obligation  to  restrict  his  produc¬ 


tion  until  that  coal  has  been  sold.  In¬ 
stead  he  is,  naturally,  tempted  to  add  to 
the  amount  which  must  be  stored.  Thus 
the  producer  is  led  to-  keep  on  producing 
until,  by  accumulation,  the  problem  of 
profitable  ultimate  distribution  becomes 
hopeless.  Therefore,  the  storage  of  coal 
by  a  purchaser,  other  than  a  consumer,  is 
inadvisable  if  it  is  hoped  to  influence 
prices  thereby.  Such  a  plan  only  delays 
the  hour  of  demoralization,  but  does  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  place  is  pro¬ 
vided  where  the  producer  of  coal  may 
store  his  surplus  until  it  can  be  distrib¬ 
uted  at  a  fair  price,  the  producer  is  not 
tempted  to  add  to  his  own  burden  by 
giving  himself  too  large  an  accumulation 
to  move.  He  has  daily  reports  showing 
the  extent  of  the  accumulation  and  does 
not  add  to  it  unnecessarily,  especially 
when  he  must  pay  the  expense  of  storage. 

Storage  of  coal  as  an’  influence  upon 
prices,  therefore,  is  not  effective  and  can¬ 
not  be  effective  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  careful  supervision  of  mine  output. 
Coal  is  not  put  in  storage  unless  it  is  not 
needed.  When  coal  is  not  needed  and 
that  fact  is  known,  he  is  a  fool  who  mines 
more  coal.  These  two  things — the  stor¬ 
age  of  the  surplus  and  the  restriction  of 
output — cannot  be  accomplished  unless 
the  person  who  puts  the  coal  in  storage 
and  takes  it  out  is  also  the  producer  and 
responsible  alike  for  the  profitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  that  which  is  in  storage  and 
that  which  is  subsequently  produced. 

Therefore,  to  make  coal  storage  an  aid 
to  sales  instead  of  a  substitute  for  sales, 
the  most  feasible  plan  is  to  provide  a 
place  where  the  producer  can  temporarily 
place  his  surplus  free  from  demurrage 
until  the  subsidence  of  the  market,  which 
took  place  after  his  coal  was  shipped,  has 
disappeared. 

In  order  to  make  storage  temporary 
rather  than  reasonably  permanent  or  for 
a  short  period  instead  of  a  long  period, 
it  is  necessary  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  keep  the  coal  moving  steadily  and 
quickly  to  the  persons  who  ultimately  are 
to  consume  it.  That  is,  steam  coal  must 
go  quickly  to  the  steam  coal  users;  do¬ 
mestic  coal  must  go  to  the  householder. 
That  divides  the  responsibility  for  the 
temporary  storage  of  coal  and  for  the 
ultimate  distribution  of  coal  between  the 
operator  and  the  retail  dealer. 

That  is,  the  operator  is  not  only  the 
producer  of  all  coal,  but  he  is  the  actual 
distributer  of  the  steam  sizes.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  any  problem  of  temporary 
storage  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
steam  coal  prices,  the  burden  of  provid¬ 
ing  that  storage  space  for  the  steam  coal 
is  upon  the  operator.  This  requires  a 
certain  kind  of  plant  and  a  location  at 
points  most  convenient  to  the  big  con¬ 
suming  centers.  These  centers  of  con¬ 
sumption  being  well  known,  the  problem 
of  the  operator  is  merely  one  of  financing 
the  needed  plants.  The  operator’s  prob¬ 
lem  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  degradation  of  the  coal 
does  not  matter  much. 

Since  the  retail  dealer  is  the  natural 
distributer  of  the  domestic  coal,  if  there 
is  need  for  any  temporary  storage  of  any 
surplus  in  order  to  maintain  the  price, 
the' retailer’s  space  is  naturally  the  stor¬ 
age  space.  ,  Even  at  a  small  sacrifice  of 
self  interest — if  that  is  necessary — this 
should  be  done,  if  for  no  other  reason 


than  to  avoid  the  degradation  of  the  coal 
incident  to  frequent  handling  and  to  avoid 
the  necessity  for  operators  to  become  re¬ 
tailers  in  order  to  have  storage  spaces  of 
their  own.  Because  the  retail  dealer  has 
a  local  market  for  small  lots,  the  storage 
problem  is  one  mainly  for  the  individual 
yard,  unless  a  centralized  company 
chooses  to  distribute  the  coal  by  trucks. 

Whether  storage  is  done  by  the  opera¬ 
tor  or  by  the  retail  dealer,  it  serves  its 
purpose  best  when  it  is  but  temporary. 
That  is,  the  steam  coal  put  into  storage 
should  be  moved  at  the  earliest  possible 
minute. to  the  steam  user.  If  such  steam 
user  can  be  induced  to  store  certain 
amounts  in  excess  of  what  he  requires  for 
immediate  consumption  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  as  it  helps  to  equalize  production.  If 
the  retail  dealer,  in  order  to  make  money 
off  his  storage  facilities,  should  induce  the 
consumer  to  store  some  coal,  so  much  the 
better.  Indeed,  such  valuable  storage 
space  should  be  filled  and  emptied  at 
least  six  times  in  a  year.  This  means 
that  the  ultimate  consumer  should,  by 
inducement,  and  by  persuasion,  be  led  to 
put  coal  in  storage  for  his  own  purpose 
and,  therefore,  should  be  led  to  help  to¬ 
ward  equal  monthly  production  of  coal. 

By  storing  large  tonnages  only  tem¬ 
porarily  and  by  having  only  small  lots 
going  into  long-time  storage,  the  danger 
of  spontaneous  firing  is  avoided. 


Decency  Before  Charity. 

If  a  man  finds  it  necessary  to  buy  a 
house  and  to  borrow  money  with  which 
to  pay  for  it,  his  first  obligation  is  to  pay 
the  interest  on  his  loan  and  then  to  repay 
the  loan  itself.  When  he  has  done  that 
he  may  give  to  charity.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  when  a  man  begins  to  en¬ 
gage  in  charitable  enterprises  that  he  can 
easily  afford  to  spend  the  money  without 
imposing  any  hardships  upon  those  im¬ 
mediately  dependent  upon  him. 

Two  demands  are  made  upon  a  coal 
operating  company.  One  is  the  decent 
demand  that  it  repay  the  money  it  bor¬ 
rowed  to  open  the  mine,  and  that  it  pay 
the  interest  upon  that  money.  The  coal 
company  was  not  loaned  that  money  to 
be  spent  for  charitable  purposes.  It  got 
it  as  a  loan  from  confiding  souls  who  ex¬ 
pected,  in  the  end,  to  get  it  back  and  in 
the  meantime  to  get  interest  upon  it.  As 
a  decent  proposition,  therefore,  the  oper¬ 
ating  company  owes  it  to  the  person  who 
loaned  that  money  tO'  pay  the  interest 
and  to  arrange  to  pay  back  the  principal 
before  that  company  engages  in  any¬ 
thing  like  general  philanthropy. 

As  a  secondary  matter,  a  charitable  de¬ 
mand  is  made  upon  the  coal  operating 
company.  It  has,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to 
take  care  of  the  persons  in  its  employ 
who  are  injured  by  accident.  That  is  al¬ 
most  as  obligatory  upon  the  company  as 
the  repayment  of  the  original  loan.  How¬ 
ever,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  refinements 
of  taking  care  of  the  dependents  of  its 
employes  is  a  charitable  undertaking. 
The  pensioning  of  persons  grown  old  in 
its  service  is  most  assuredly  a  charitable 
undertaking,  which  is  in  substitution  for 
thrift  on  the  part  of  the  person  himself. 

When  it  comes  to  a  decision  between 
the  obligation  of  the  operating  company 
for  the  repayment  of  money  loaned  or  of 
the  interest  thereon  and  the  charity  in- 
\olved  in  old  age  pensions,  the  company 
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has  no  business  to  indulge  in  the  latter 
until  it  is  safely  and  positively  taking 
care  of  the  former.  For  a  coal  company 
to  espouse  old  age  pensions,  welfare  work 
and  the  refinement  of  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
passing  its  dividends  is  to  us  absolutely 
ridiculous.  /V  counterpart  of  it  is  for  a 
man  to  be  a  social  settlement  worker  and 
a  leader  in  charity,  whose  mortgage  on 
his  home  is  being  foreclosed. 


A  Question  of  Taxation. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  seem  to 
have  some  curious  notion  about  what 
they  should  do  to  the  anthracite  coal  in¬ 
dustry.  One  learned  statesman,  holding 
forth  in  the  halls  of  the  legislature  at 
Harrisburg,  announces  as  a  safe  doctrine 
that  anthracite  coal  should  not  be  mined 
out,  without  leaving  some  public  monu¬ 
ment  behind.  That  is,  it  should  be  heav¬ 
ily  burdened  with  tax  and  that  tax  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  creation  of  parks,  art  insti¬ 
tutes,  boulevarded  streets,  and  a  few 
other  things  far  more  ornamental  than 
useful. 

Our  old  fashioned  notion  about  taxa¬ 
tion  is  that  it  is  part  of  the  public  power, 
to  be  resorted  to  only  in  times  of  utmost 
necessity.  That  is,  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  it  is  necessary  to  incur 
certain  public  expenses.  These  expenses 
must  come  out  of  the  public  pocket.  The 
only  way  of  replenishing  the  public 
pocket  is  by  levying  taxes,  assessed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ability  of  each  to  pay.  The 
old  theory  was  that  each  should  pay  back 
into  the  state  in  direct  proportion  to  what 
he  had  taken  out  of  it.  That  is,  if  the 
tax  was  one  per  cent,  the  man  who  had 
taken  $10.00  out  of  the  public  pocket 
should  pay  back  his  ten  cents  and  the 
man  who  had  taken  out  but  one  dollar 
should  pay  back  but  one  cent. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  different  theory 
with  regard  to  taxing  anthracite  coal. 
We  do  not  know  precisely  what  basis 
they  use;  in  fact,  they  do  not  seem  to 
know  themselves.  The  people  imagine 
that  the  industry  is  tremendously  rich 
and  that  state  would  like  to  get  some  of 
that  money.  They  demand  the  money 
expecting  to  find  a  way  to  spend  it  in¬ 
stead  of  demanding  that  money  because 
public  activity  demands  it. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  a  way  of  taxing  anthracite 
coal  in  proportion  to  what  the  anthracite 
companies  have  taken  out  of  the  public. 

When  we  speak  of  what  the  anthracite 
industry  has  taken  out  of  the  public,  we 
do  not  mean  all  that  it  has  collected  for 
its  coal.  If  a  company  has  collected  $1.50 
for  coal  and  turned  that  $1.50  over  to 
the  man  who  dug  the  coal,  it  has  not  it¬ 
self  taken  anything  out  of  the  public 
pocket;  it  has  merely  made  one  person 
pay  for  having  somebody  else  do  his 
work. 

If  an  anthracite  company  takes  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton  out  of  the  public  pocket 
and  then  pays  it  into  the  pocket  of  the 
man  who  owns  the  coal  land  and  exacts 
that  twenty-five  cents  as  a  royalty,  the 
anthracite  company  is  taking  nothing  for 
itself;  it  is  amiably  collecting  the  other 
nian’s  toll. 

The  same  is  true  if  it  takes  fifty  cents 
or  a  dollar  or  whatever  the  other  amount 
iriight  be  out  of  the  public  pocket  and 
pays  it  over  to  the  man  who  put  the 


money  into  the  machinery  and  the  other 
devices  necessary  to  produce  the  coal. 

The  only  thing  which  the  anthracite 
company  actually  takes  out  of  the  public 
pocket  for  the  production  of  coal  is  the 
difference  between  the  amount  it  collected 
for  labor  and  capital  and  royalty  and 
freight  rates  and  the  other  dozen  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  actual  price  which  it  gets 
for  its  coal.  This  margin  of  profit  is  the 
only  thing  which  the  public  can  justly 
ask  the  anthracite  company  to  share  with 
it.  Even  then  the  state  can  only  ask  the 
anthracite  company  to  share  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  schedule  which  takes  the 
profit  of  every  other  line  of  business  into 
account  and  strikes  a  percentage  for  each. 


Anthracite  Prices. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  a  reason¬ 
ably  accurate  investigation  should  be 
made  into  the  prices  of  anthracite  coal. 
This  should  be  done  if  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  than  to  counteract  the  effect  of  in¬ 
vestigations  by  public  officials  and  others 
which  inquiries  have  been  neither  accur¬ 
ate  nor  thorough.  It  should  be  done  in 
the  interest  of  the  retail  dealers  who  are 
struggling  to  justify  their  charges.  It 
should  be  done  in  justice  to^  the  house¬ 
holders  who  have  been  led  to  believe  by 
government  officials  that  an  injustice  is 
being  done  them.  It  should  be  done  in 
the  interest  of  operators  who  are  being 
hard  pressed  by  misleading  statements! 
When  a  public  document  contains  such 
glaring  inaccuracies,  not  only  of  figures, 
hut  of  foundation  principles  as  that  is¬ 
sued  by  Secretary  Nagel,  it  is  time  for  a 
clear  and  conclusive  statement  of  the 
facts. 

_  In  making  such  a  report  a  few  condi¬ 
tions  and  underlying  principles  should  be 
given  full  recognition  by  the  investiga¬ 
tors.  It  should  be  recognized  that  there 
is  a  vital  difference  between  the  anthra¬ 
cite  and  the  bituminous  coal  situations. 
There  is  so  much  bituminous  coal  that 
there  will  be  no  need  to  develop  all  of 
the  deposit  for  a  matter  of  100  years  or 
more.  Indeed,  if  mines  were  now  sunk 
to  all  the  bituminous  coal  measure  it 
v/ould  be  a  vast  waste  of  energy  and  capi¬ 
tal,  it  being  impossible  for  the  country 
to  make  any  use  of  the  major  part  of  the 
coal  produced.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  an  economic  crime  for 
bituminous  coal  companies  to  operate 
either  thin  veins  or  measures  having 
extra-hazardous  conditions  or  measures 
in  which  the  cost  of  production  is  inordi¬ 
nately  high.  Consequently,  there  is  no 
need,  now,  to  base  the  bituminous  price 
upon  the  cost  of  producing  the  coal  which 
is  most  expensive  to  produce. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  anthracite  pro¬ 
ducing  district  is  small  and  rapidly  is  be¬ 
ing  depleted.  The  most  populous  part  of 
the  country  lies  immediately  at  the  mouth 
of  those  mines.  It  is  barely  possible  for 
the  operating  companies,  by  the  utmost 
use  of  ingenuity,  to  keep  abreast  of  de¬ 
mand  by  working  all  of  the  anthracite 
measures.  This  does  not  mean  that  every 
thousand-acre  tract  has  a  shaft  sunk  to 
the  coal,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  com¬ 
panies  are  mining  every  vein  in  every  big 
field. 

The  people  really  need  the  coal  and 
must  have  it.  The  operators  therefore 
are  not  permitted  to  chose  what  veins 


they  will  work.  Naturally  they  arc 
forced  to  base  the  prices  for  the  entire 
field  upon  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
more  expensive.  Certain  of  the  mines  of 
the  big  companies,  working  in  the  most 
expensive  veins,  are  operating  at  a  loss 
th.at  the  people  may  not  be  deprived  of 
the  coal.  We  believe  that  the  public 
(‘tight  tOi  know  the  facts  on  such  situa¬ 
tion;  the  investigators  should  furnish 
them. 

It  is  known,  also,  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  the  working  conditions  be¬ 
low  ground  at  the  various  mines.  Some 
have  thick  veins  which  permit  the  coal  to 
be  mined  cheaply.  In  others,  the  veins 
are  thin ;  a  vast  amount  of  water  must 
be  pumped;  there  are  heavy  falls  of  rock 
and  a  necessity  to  support  the  roof;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  ventilate  the  working- 
places.  If  all  the  existing  mines  must  be 
worked  to  supply  the  public  with  anthra¬ 
cite  coal,  the  price  must  be  held  up  to  a 
point  where  the  expensively  operated 
mines  can  remain  in  business  along  with 
those  where  production  is  cheaper.  If 
tliose  mines  did  not  remain  in  business, 
the  restriction  of  the  supply  would  nat¬ 
urally  put  the  prices  higher  than  they 
are  today.  The  facts  about  such  condi¬ 
tions  should  be  given  the  public. 

If  a  mine  works  to  full  capacity  for  six 
days  in  a  week,  the  cost  of  production 
per  ton  is  low.  If  that  mine  works  part 
time  for  three  days  a  week,  the  cost  of 
production  per  ton  increases  by  fifty  to 
seventyffive  per  cent.  The  anthracite 
companies  have  known  for  years  that  the 
people  voluntarily  will  not  take  coal  in 
equal  monthly  installments.  Left  to  their 
own  devices,  the  people  will  buy  only 
during  seven  months.  The  anthracite 
companies  know  that  to  keep  the  cost  of 
production  down,  it  is  necessary  to  run 
full  time,  almost,  twelve  months  in  the 
year.  That  this  may  be  done,  the  coal 
companies  must  create  tremendous  stor- 
age  piles.  They  must  also  give  a  summer 
discount  in  prices  to  get  the  people  to  do 
some  of  that  storing.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  if  the  companies  produced  as  the 
people  buy,  would  be  considerably  higher 
than  the  present  cost  of  production  plus 
the  cost  of  warehousing  this  coal.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  a  matter  which  should  enter 
into  any  investigation  and  certainly  the 
facts  upon  the  subject  are  due  the  opera¬ 
tors,  the  retailers,  and  the  public. 

_  We  have  sketched  in  outline  a  few  of 
the  major  considerations  which  should 
be  the  foundation  of  an  investigation. 
Secretary  Nagel’s  report  erred  in  leaving 
all  of  them  out  of  consideration.  There 
are  others  which  we  have  not  mentioned 
and  which  the  Government  overlooked. 
On  that  account,  the  Government  report 
is  not  worth  the  paper  upon  which  it  is 
printed,  excepting  so  far  as  it  gives  an 
object  lesson  upon  what  a  report  should 
not  contain.  We  believe  that  a  properly 
considered  investigation  should  be  made 
at  once  by  those  who  know  how. 


Many  suffered  and  are  now  suffering 
because  of  the  flood  in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
Others  more  fortunate  in  their  place  of 
residence,  escaped  harm,  discomfort  and 
bereavement.  As  an  act  of  gratitude  for 
deliverance  from  the  great  calamity,  those 
who  are  free  of  personal  sorrow  should 
come  instantly  to  the  rescue  of  those  in 
physical  and  mental  distress. 
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View  of  the  Annabelle  Mine  and  Surroundings. 

Operations  of  the  Four  States  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 


The  business  of  producing  coal,  whether  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  depends  for  its  suc¬ 
cess  upon  certain  rules.  Officials  directing 
any  enterprise  conducted  in  the  interests  of 
money  making,  whether  its  energies  are  bent 
toward  creating  a  commodity  from  raw  ma¬ 
terials  or  toward  serving  the  class  that  uses 
that  commodity,  must  first  see  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  is  right.  This  fact  established,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  organization  proceeds  to  build  up  along 
proved,  fixed  business  principles.  These 
truths  are  known  to  everyone,  though  just 
which  rules  fit  a  given  business  is  a  matter  to 
be  threshed  out-  in  practice,  drawing  upon  pre¬ 
cedent  or  precept  in  that  particular  line  of 
endeavor. 

That  there  are  certain  standards  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  producing  and  marketing  of  coal 
on  a  large  scale  none  can  deny,  and  of  these 
essentials,  probably  the  three  most  important 
from  every  standpoint  of  the  coal  mining  and 
marketing  business,  are: 

First:  Coal  of  high  quality  in  thick  seams. 

Second:  Convenient  location  with  respect 
to  natural  markets. 

Third:  Capable  management. 

These  three  principles  are  indeed  well  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  Four  States  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  of  West  Virginia.  This  organiza¬ 
tion,  comparatively  recent  among  develop¬ 
ments,  is  one  of  the  group  of  mining  cor¬ 
porations  known  as  the  “Jones  Interests.” 
Though  it  has  not  a  great  number  of  years 
behind  it,  it  has  the  inestimable  asset  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  combined  knowledge  of  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  Joneses  directing  it.  Its  officials  have 
been  in  the  mining  business  thirty-six  years, 
which  fact  carries  its  own  import.  During 
these  thirty-six  years,  never  has  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  “Jones  Interests”  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  original  family  of  Jones,  and  the 
third  generation  of  the  family  are  now  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  its  affairs. 

A  large  factor  in  the  success  of  these  men 
has  been  the  consistent  placing  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  only  in  fields  which  have  been  thor¬ 


oughly  tested  and  on  properties  known  to 
contain  only  coal  of  unusually  high  grade. 

A  glance  at  the  official  personnel  of  the 
company  will  show  those  who  know  the  men, 
why  this  young  organization  in  the  “Jones 
Interests”  family,  has  grown  to  be  so  sturdy. 
President,  David  G.  Jones;  vice-president,  E. 
F.  Miller;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Thomas  P. 
Jones.  Directors  are:  E.  F.  Miller,  Thomas 
P.  Jones,  J.  W.  Bowman,  David  G.  Jones,  S. 
C.  Rowland  and  J.  Roman  Way. 

The  mines  of  the  Four  States  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  are  situated  in  two  celebrated  min¬ 
ing  districts  of  West  Virginia.  At  the  Anna¬ 
belle  mines  over  6,000  acres  of  coal  are  owned 
by  the  company.  This  property  lies  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Mannington,  or  low-sulphur, 
gas-coal  district  of  northern  West  Virginia. 
The  finished  product  goes  to  market  over  the 
lines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
its  connections.  This  particular  district,  which 
has  an  area  of  not  more  than  50,000  acres, 
has  been  found  to  contain  coal  of  much  higher 
quality  than  the  adjoining  coal  of  the  same 
seam,  the  well-known  Pittsburgh  bed.  This 
coal  is  superior  to  the  best  gas  coal  produced 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  is  also  well 
adapted  for  the  making  of  low-sulphur,  metal¬ 
lurgical  coke. 

An  approximate  analysis  of  the  coal  from 
the  Annabelle  mines  shows: 

Moisture  .  l.lt  per  cent 

Volatile  matter  .  34.30  per  cent 

Fixed  carbon  .  57.88  per  cent 

Ash  .  6.65  per  cent 

Total . 100.00  per  cent 

Sulphur  .  0.82  per  cent 

For  boiler  fuel,  the  high  value  of  this  coal 

is  further  shown  by  its  heat  value  of  14,100 
British  thermal  units.  According  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey, 
this  coal  will  evaporate  10.95  pounds  of  water 
per  pound  of  coal  from  and  at  213  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  when  burning  in  a  furnace  setting 
having  an  efficiency  of  seventy-five  per  cent. 


On  this  property,  the  seam  varies  between 
seven  and  nine  feet  of  minable  coal,  which 
thickness  is  attained  at  but  few  points  even 
in  the  Connellsville  region.  That  it  is  a  clean 
coal  of  high  grade  is  proved  by  the  natural 
cleavage  above  the  coal,  which  is  a  most 
favorable,  natural  condition  in  production,  in¬ 
suring  as  it  does  that  parts  of  the  roof  will 
not  fall  with  the  coal  as  in  many  mines.  One 
of  the  principal  sources  of  coal  impurity  is 
absent  here  for  that  reason. 

Development  of  this  coal  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  an  interesting  manner.  As  the 
result  of  careful  testing  of  the  field  by  bore 
holes,  advantageous  grades,  both  for  haulage 
of  the  coal  Inside  the  mines  and  economical 
drainage,  have  been  determined;  this  was  done 
before  actual  work  began.  The  natural  grades 
are  unusually  uniform,  and  for  this  reason 
blasting  and  grading  for  haulage  tracks,  so 
often  required,  was  not  necessary. 

In  the  spring  of  1910,  the  development  of 
this  property  began  with  the  sinking  of  two 
shafts  about  300  feet  deep.  While  the  thor¬ 
oughly  modern  surface  plant  was  being  com¬ 
pleted,  the  driving  of  the  entries  was  pushed 
rapidly,  with  the  result  that  the  normal  output 
of  3,000  tons  per  day  will  be  attained  during 
the  present  year. 

Annabelle  coal  has  come  to  be  known 
throughout  the  country  for  its  purity  and  its 
results  in  service.  To  emphasize  the  wide 
territory  into  which  this  fuel  goes,  and  to 
show  the  varied  class  of  fuel  users  pinning 
their  faith  to  the  product  of  the  Annabelle 
mines,  mention  might  be  made  of  a  few  of 
its  large  users  and  receivers:  The  Dayton 
Gas  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  the  C.  Reiss 
Coal  Company  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  the 
Buechel  Ice  &  Storage  Company  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  and  Dexter  &  Carpenter  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York,  who  buy  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  coal  for  export.  M.  A.  Hanna 
&  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  take  a  very  large 
tonnage  of  this  coal  for  lake  shipment.  These 
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few  names  give  an  idea  of  the  marketing  field 
of  the  coal  from  these  mines.  It  might  be 
added  that  the  present  entire  output  of  the 
Annabelle  mines  is  under  contract. 

The  second  group  of  mines  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  located  on  8,442  acres  of  coal  land  in 
the  Kanawha  district  of  Raleigh  county, 
which  property  the  company  owns  in  fee. 
According  to  calculations  of  Dr.  I.  C.  White, 
state  geologist  of  West  Virginia,  this  holding 
contains  194,279,451  tons  of  minable  coal, 
allowing  twenty  per  cent  for  waste.  At 
present,  two  mines — known  as  Dorothy  and 
Sarita — are  operated  in  this  field.  They  are 
producing  now  in  excess  of  3,000  tons  a  day, 
which  is  a  larger  output  than  at  any  other 
mines  in  the  district.  Shipments  from  these 
mines  originate  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Lines.  Even  if  the  production  from  this 
property  is  greatly  increased,  as  it  will  be, 
the  life  of  this  coal  in  the  ground  will  be 
sufficiently  long  to  relieve  any  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  heaviest  users  for  many  years 
to  come. 

At  Dorothy  and  Sarita,  the  seam  operated 
varies  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  thickness 
and  contains  a  splint  coal  with  an  established 
reputation  for  unusual  purity.  This  fact  is 
shown  by  the  following  chemical  analysis; 

Moisture  .  0.65  per  cent 

Volatile  matter  .  31.85  per  cent 

Fixed  carbon  .  00.53  per  cent 

Ash  .  6.97  per  cent 


Total  . 100.00  per  cent 

Sulphur  .  0.95  per  cent 

British  thermal  units . 14,646 

Official  reports  of  the  West  Virginia  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  have  this  to  say  regarding  this 
coal: 

“Its  splinty  nature  renders  the  oroduct  very 
blocky  and  well  fitted  for  transportation  to 
distant  markets  for  domestic  purposes  at  a 
minimum  of  loss  and  waste  in  fine  coal.” 

These  reports  also  show,  by  comparative 
analyses,  that  the  coal  from  these  mines  is 
higher  in  heat  value  by  1,211  British  thermal 
units  than  the  average  coal  from  this  district. 
The  eminent  consulting  engineer,  E.  M.  Mer¬ 
rill  of  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  has  stated  that  he 
regards  this  property  as  the  best  mining 
proposition  in  West  Virginia,  which  statement 


has  an  added  value  when  one  considers  the 
number  of  really  high-class  mining  operations 
in  the  state. 

On  account  of  its  high  heat  value,  this  coal 
excels  for  every  heating  purpose.  Especially 
is  it  sought  by  manufacturers  of  malleable 
iron,  while  large  quantities  of  the  slack  are 
used  in  making  Portland  cement.  Among  the 
large  users  of  Dorothy  and  Sarita  coal,  the 
following  companies  can  be  taken  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  list;  The  Grand  Rapids  Malleable 
Works,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  the  Marion 
Malleable  Company,  Marion,  Ohio;  Toledo 
Railways  &  Light  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
the  Whiteley  Malleable  Castings  Company, 
Muncie,  Ind.;  the  International  Harvester 
Company;  the  Colin-Gardner  Paper  Company, 
Middletown,  Ohio;  the  Elmore-Benjamin  Coal 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  the  Peninsular 
Portland  Cement  Company,  Cement  City, 
Mich.;  the  Wolverine  Portland  Cement  Com¬ 
pany,  Coldwater,  Mich. 

In  the  matter  of  adequate  transportation 
facilities,  careful  consideration  was  given 
every  detail  before  locating  any  of  the  mines 
of  the  company.  The  main  line  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad,  on  which  the  Anna¬ 
belle  mines  are  situated,  offers  a  direct  route 
at  low  rates  to  tidewater  points,  where  there 
is  a  large  market  for  coal  of  this  character. 
This  railroad  system  also  furnishes  direct 
connection  with  those  roads  reaching  the  prin¬ 
cipal  eastern  markets,  as  well  as  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  centers  of  consumption  in  the 
middle  west. 

The  Dorothy  and  Sarita  mines  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  location  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  one  of  the  largest  coal  handling 
roads  of  the  southern  and  western  districts. 
A  large  tonnage  of  lake  coal  is  also  shipped 
over  this  route. 

The  management  of  these  mines  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  capable  mining  men,  from 
the  president  down.  David  G.  Jones,  the 
president,  has  successfuly  filled  all  positions 
about  the  mines,  and  is  thoroughly  versed  in 
all  details  of  the  business.  All  plans  for  de¬ 
velopment  and  operation  of  the  mines  are 
under  his  direct  supervision.  All  technical  de¬ 


tails  of  power  generation,  mining  and  haulage 
problems,  etc.,  receive  his  personal  attention, 
and  under  his  eye  all  new  inventions  and  im¬ 
provements  in  machines  and  methods  are  care¬ 
fully  studied  and  adopted  as  their  merit  is 
proved.  Such  notable  advances  in  mining 
practice  as  electric  mining  machines,  haulage 
and  gathering  locomotives,  were  first  put  into 
practical  use  in  mines  under  his  supervision. 
Mr.  Jones  was  the  pioneer  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  in  introducing  picking  tables  for  the 
improved  preparation  and  loading  of  coal. 
He  is  supported  by  a  loyal  and  efficient  organ¬ 
ization,  practical  mining  men,  who  have  grown 
up  under  his  training. 

Thomas  P.  Jones  has  spent  his  life  in  the 
mining  business.  He  is  an  authority  in  the 
field  of  selling  and  transporting  coal.  He  is 
given  credit,  through  his  ability  and  energy, 
for  keeping  the  mines  of  the  company  at  their 
maximum  tonnage  since  they  were  opened. 

E.  F.  Miller  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  Annabelle  mines,  and  under 
his  skilled  management  a  splendid  record  has 
been  made  in  constructing  and  operating  this 
plant. 

Chas.  E.  Sandberg,  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  best  operating  officials  in  the  Kanawha 
district,  is  in  charge  of  the  Dorothy  and  Sarita 
mines. 

Summing  up  the  holdings  of  the  Four  States 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  it  is  seen  that  it  con¬ 
trols  about  14,500  acres  of  coal  in  two  of  the 
best-known  mining  districts  of  West  Virginia. 
Four  openings  are  producing  approximately  6,000 
tons  of  high  quality  coal  daily,  and  this  coal 
has  an  outlet  to  markets  in  practically  every 
direction.  It  remains  now  to  go  into  details 
concerning  the  efficiency  of  these  mines  singly, 
showing  just  how  economies  are  effected,  how 
the  standard  of  the  coal  is  kept  at  its  highest 
point  through  use  of  modern  equipment  in 
every  step.  Two  subsequent  articles,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  printed.  The  second  installment 
of  this  series  will  appear  in  The  Black 
Diamond,  April  5th. 

This  article  by  The  Black  JJiamond  is  designated 
advertisement  under  the  provisions  of  the  Postal  act  of 
August  34,  1912. 
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General  Review. 

The  Floods  Interrupt  Transportation  and 
Coal  Supply  Is  Short  at  Many 
Points. 

The  floods  which  came  suddenly  to  various 
parts  of  the  country  within  the  last  week  have 
had  a  distinct  effect  upon  coal  prices.  This  can 
easily  be  realized  when  the  situation  is  briefly 
told.  The  cloudburst  came  on  Tuesday  morning 
and  covered  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  watershed 
which  traverses  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
diverted  the  entire  flood  toward  the  Ohio  river, 
congesting  every  stream  which  flows  south  in 
the  two  states.  For  various  purposes,  the  waters 
of  these  rivers  had  been  impounded  in  several 
dams  located  at  points  near  cities.  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  water  was  so  great,  most  of  these  dams 
broke  with  disastrous  effect  to  community  life. 

The  additional  force  given  the  flood  by  the 
addition  to  it  of  the  water  in  the  reservoirs 
gave  to  the  streams  a  destructive  violence  which 
carried  everything  before  it.  In  the  path  of  the 
storm  were  railroad  tracks  .  and  bridges.  All 
of  these  have  been  carried  away  over  a  tremend¬ 
ous  area.  In  fact,  the  territory  covered  by  the 
flood  is  wholly  devoid  of  continuous  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities. 

This  fact  divides  the  country  into  several  small 
zones,  from  a  transportation  and  coal  standpoint. 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  are  shut  out  of 
the  north  and  west  by  the  flood  and  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  concentrate  their  shipments,  if  any, 
into  the  east.  This  means  that  the  business  of 
the  Pittsburgh  district  coal  is  strictly  local  for 
the  time. 

Ohio  mines  are  all  within  the  flood  district, 
the  most  nearly  immune  being  the  No.  8  field  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  Even  theie  the 
mines  are  shut  out  of  the  western  market.  The 
Hocking  Valley  district  is  wholly  in  the  flood 
zone  and  no  reports  have  come  out  of  the  field 
to  tell  whether  the  mines  are  filled  with  water 
— which  they  probably  are — or  \yhether  they  are 
merely  out  of  the  market  until  transportation 
can  be  restored. 

Eastern  Kentucky  is  surely  shut  off  the  nmtti- 
ern  market  by  the  rise  in  the  Ohio  river.  That 
portion  of  the  mines  of  Indiana  about  a  third 
of  them — which  lie  between  the  Wabash  and 
White  rivers  is  marooned  completely  with  no 
information  as  to  whether  they  are  merely  shut 
out  of  the  market  by  the  absence  of  transporta¬ 
tion  or  whether  they  are  flooded. 

As  this  indicates,  the  east  has  plenty  of  coal 
because  it  can  get  all  the  product  of  two  states. 
The  lake  shore  cities  of  Cleveland,  Toledo  and 
Detroit  are  without  fuel  from  their  own  sources 
of  supply  and  with  a  decided  uncertainty  _  as  _  to 
when  they  will  get  any.  In  the  flood  district, 
the  time  when  coal  will  be  available  is,  of  course, 
uncertain.  In  the  west  and  the  northwest,  the 
only  available  supply  is  that  which  will  come 
from  certain  portions  of  Indiana  and  practically 
all  of  Illinois.  Ordinarily,  these  sections  draw 
their  supplies  from  a  much  broader  field  and  this 
shortening  of  the  supply  naturally  stiffens  the 
price. 

For  these  various  reasons,  coal  was  extremely 
hard  to  find  toward  the  end  of  the  week  in  a 
good  many  markets.  All  that  was  available  was 
that  which  had  passed  the  flood  zone  before  the 
cloudburst  came.  This  coal  was  snapped  up 
eagerly  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  so  soon 
as  the  extent  of  the  disaster  became  known. 

Aside  from  this  temporary  interruption,  the 
basic  conditions  of  the  market  have  not  changed. 
The  possible  supply — which  is  the  determining 
factor  in  prices — is  far  in  excess  of  demand  and 
the  natural  tendency  is  for  prices  to  be  weak 
with  contracting  slow. 


In  the  last  half  dozen  years,  the  number  of 
electric  motors  inside  the  anthracite  mines  has 
nearly  doubled.  The  number  of  electric  mo¬ 
tors  is  now  604.  If  the  average  value  of  the 
17,000  mules  now  in  service  be  put  at  $200  they 
represent  a  total  outlay  of  $3,400,000.  At  such 
a  figure,  motors  are  cheaper. 
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Chicago  Market. 

Floods  Tie  Up  Mines  and  Transportation, 
Tightening  the  Market  for 
Western  Coal. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

Chicago,  March  27. 

At  the  precise  moment  when  the  western  mar¬ 
ket  seemed  almost  hopeless  for  the  remainder 
of  the  spring,  strength  was  added  to  the  spot 
prices  for  western  domestic  coals  by  the  storms 
and  floods  which  tied  up  transportation  and 
limited  the  supply  of  coal  available  for  the 
western  trade.  At  the  same  time,  the  wind 
shifted  into  the  north,  bringing  cold  weather, 
which  increased  the  domestic  consumption  of 
coal.  The  cold  weather  began  to  clean  up  the 
supplies  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealers.  The 
floods  kept  the  eastern  coals  out  of  this  market, 
and  by  limiting  the  supply  to  the  western  mines, 
strengthened  the  prices  obtained  for  those  coals. 
At  the  close  of  the  week  the  market  was  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  opposite  position  from  that  which  it 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 

From  the  standpoint  of  domestic  coal,  almost 
half  the  mines  which  supply  Chicago  with  fuel, 
are  shut  off  and  their  product  cannot  now  reach 
this  market  and  will  not  be  able  to  reach  it  per¬ 
haps  for  another  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  Because 
of  the  floods  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  the  railroads 
are  incapacitated  and  are  not  even  able  to  move 
their  passenger  trains  as  this  letter  is  written. 
This  means  that  all  the  coal  from  West  Virginia, 
from  Pennsylvania,  from  Ohio  and  from  eastern 
Kentucky  are  shut  out  of  this  market.  Also, 
all  of  the  mines  which  lie  south  of  the  White 
■and  the  Wabash  rivers  in  Indiana  are  blocked 
out  of  this  market  and  will  not  be  able  to  ship 
in  their  coal  for  some  time.  It  is  reported, 
although  the  lines  of  communication  are  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  open  to  confirm  the  reports,  that  some 
of  the  mines  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
Illinois  are  also  out  of  commission.  Also,  a 
severe  storm  has  just  swept  over  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  and  over  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
still  further  putting  mines  and  railroads  out  of 
commission. 

This  statement  leaves  Chicago  dependent  for 
its  coal  upon  the  mines  of  the  northern  central 
part  of  Indiana  and  the  more  northerly  mines 
of  Illinois  as  the  sole  dependence  not  only  of 
Chicago,  but  of  the  west.  The  situation  has  not 
been  defined  clearly  as  to  the  number  of  mines 
and  the  production  which  has  been  shut  off,  but 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  half  of  the  domestic  coal 
and  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  steam  coal  of 
Chicago  have  been  shut  out  of  this  market  and 
of  a  big  territory  to  the  west.  This  materially 
strengthens  the  prices  of  fuel  and  brings  sta¬ 
bility,  where  a  week  ago  there  was  practically 
the  reverse. 

An  additional  influence  is  the  cold  weather. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  equinox,  the  wind 
shifted  definitely  to  the  north  and  has  held  there 
for  a  week.  With  it  has  come  steadily  cold 
weather,  snow  and  ice.  The  high  wind  has  stimu- 
latd  consumption  of  coal  and  the  retail  dealers 
have  had  a  busy  week,  which  has  done  much  to 
reduce  their  stock  piles. 

The  railroads  on  Wednesday  are  said  to  have 
bought  all  the  heavy  timbers  in  Chicago  and  to 
have  had  them  loaded  upon  cars  ready  for  move¬ 
ment  to  points  where  repairs  must  be  made.  This 
indicates  a  vigorous  policy  of  immediate  rebuild¬ 
ing  so  soon  as  the  waters  recede.  However,  the 
floods  are  abating  slowly,  and  it  will  be  almost 
a  week  before  work  can  be  started  and  then 
there  will  be  so  much  of  it  to  do  that  trans¬ 
portation  can  hardly  be  restored  before  ten  days 
have  elapsed.  After  that  there  will  be  several 
days  before  coal  can  be  brought  in.  Thus  for 
the  next  two  weeks,  the  western  markets  will 
depend  for  their  coal  on  western  mines. 

At  the  time  the  flood  struck,  Franklin  county 
coal  was  selling  for  $1  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  the  mines 
in  large  quantities,  and  the  better  producers  were 
reducing  their  circulars  for  April  to  the  basis 
of  $1.35  f.  o.  b.  the  mines.  With  the  realization 
that  this  coal  would  have  to  stand  much  of  the 
brunt  of  domestic  demand  the  price  rose  until 
the  circular  price  today  is  the  bottom  price.  It 
is  even  possible  that  premiums  will  be  paid  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  week,  as  the  demand  is  lively. 

Carterville  operators  also  were  reducing  their 
April  circulars  to  $1.35  f.  o.  b.  the  mines  in  the 
hope  of  stimulating  a  little  demand  for  coal  for 
summer  storage.  Much  coal  up  to  demurrage 
was  being  sold  for  less.  Today  the  market  is 
strong  at  circular  and  is  rising.  The  influence 


of  the  cold  weather  and  the  shortened  supply  is 
making  itself  felt. 

Only  a  few  of  the  Indiana  mines  are  able  to 
get  any  of  their  coal  into  this  market.  Such  of 
them  as  have  coal  to  sell  can  now  get  a  good 
stiff  price  for  it,  this  price  being  about  on  a  level 
with  the  prices  charged  for  the  better  grades  of 
Illinois  coal. 

Springfield  operators  are  having  no  trouble  in 
shipping  their  coal,  but  finding  a  good  market 
for  it  over  a  wide  territory,  are  getting  better 
prices,  the  market  ranging  from  $1.25  to  $1.35 
f.  o.  b.  the  mines  for  the  domestic  lump. 

Smokeless  coal  was  being  sold  in  quantities  at 
$1.00  for  mine-run.  On  Tuesday  all  forward¬ 
ing  from  the  mines  ceased.  On  Wednesday,  the 
coal  which  was  this  side  of  the  flood  zone  when 
the  trouble  came  was  in  splendid  demand  at  cir¬ 
cular  price  of  $1.25.  No  one  is  willing  to  pre¬ 
dict  when  any  more  of  that  coal  will  come 
through.  Even  when  transportation  is  again  re¬ 
stored,  the  danger  is  that  the  New  River  field 
will  be  tied  up  by  a  prolonged  strike,  with  the 
supply  limited. 

Only  that  amount  of  Hocking  coal  which  was 
this  side  of  the  flood  district  when  the  storm 
came  is  now  coming  into  this  market  and  these 
shipments  will'  be  the  last  for  some  time.  There 
will  be  a  home  demand  and  a  lake  demand  to 
take  care  of  and  these  will  demand  the  full  at¬ 
tention  of  the  mines,  or  such  of  the  mines  as 
were  not  flooded.  Naturally,  the  coal  now  ar¬ 
riving  is  in  good  demand  at  good  prices. 

As  to  anthracite,  the  railroads  are  not  able  to 
run  their  passenger  trains  through,  much  less 
move  their  coal.  For  that  reason,  the  demand 
or  such  of  it  as  is  arising,  must  be  satisfied  by 
the  small  amounts  available  or  by  the  stocks  left 
on  the  docks. 

The  coke  market  is  held  steady  by  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  supply.  The  new  circular  prices  are 
out  on  the  by-product  coke  and  make  the  price 
of  that  material  for  April  delivery  $4.45. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  on  shipments  direct  from  the  mines  are 
as  follows : 


Franklin  County— 

Chicago 

Mines 

Lump  . 

$  1.S5 

Esg  . 

_  2.40 

1.35 

Mine-run  . 

1.15(311.25 

Screenings  . 

_  1.90(®1.95 

.85(3  .90 

No.  1  nut  . 

_  2.40 

1.35 

No.  2  nut  . 

_  2.40 

1.35 

No.  3  nut  . 

_  2.30 

1.25 

Harrisburg — 

Domestic  lump  and 

egg . 

_  2.40 

1.35 

Steam  lump  . 

.  2.45 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

_  2.20 

1.15 

.Screenings  . 

_  1.90(3)1.95 

.85@  .90 

No.  1  nut  . 

.  .  .  .  2.40 

1.35 

No.  2  nut  . 

_  2.40 

1.35 

No.  3  nut . 

_  2.30 

1.25 

'  Carterville — 

Lump  . 

_  2.40 

1.35 

Egg  . 

_  2.40 

1.35 

No.  1  washed . 

_  2.55 

1.50 

No.  2  washed . 

_  2.35 

1.30 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  .... 

_  2.07 

1.25 

Steam  lump  . 

_  1.92@1.97 

1.10@1.15 

Mine-run  . 

_ 1.87@1.92 

1.05@1.10 

Screenings . 

_  1.57@1.62 

.75®  .80 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump  . 

_  2.42 

1.55 

3-inch  lump  . 

_  2.32 

1.45 

5-inch  egg  . 

_  2.37 

1.50 

3-inch  egg  . 

_  2.27 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

1.15@1.20 

Screenings  . 

_  1.77 

.90 

Sullivan  County — 

Domestic  lump  .  .  . , 

_  2.47 

1.60 

Egg  . 

_  2.47 

1.60 

Steam  lump  . . 

_  2.12@2.37 

1.25@1.50 

Screenings  . 

_  1.67@1.72 

.80®  .85 

•Clinton — - 

Domestic  lump  .... 

_  2.27 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

_  2.17 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.97 

1.20 

Screenings  . 

_  1.67 

.90 

Pocahontas  and  New  River- 

Mine-run  . 

_  3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

_  3.95 

1.90 

Valley  Smokeless— 

Mine-run  . 

_  3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

_  3.95 

1.90 

Smokeless  (B.  &  O.  and  Tug  River) — 

Mine-run  . 

_  3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

_  3.95 

1.90 

Hocking  Valley — 

154 -inch  lump  . 

_  3.15 

1.50 

Kanawha — 

154-inch  lump  . 

_  3.40 

1.50 

Coke — 

_  f). 00^6. 25 

. . .  .  6.00@6.25 

.  .  .  .  4.45 

. .  .  .  4.75@4.85 

-These  prices  are 

on  No.  3 

and  5  vein  coal, 

No.  4  coal 

ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 

Cranston  Coal  &  Lumber  Company  is  a  cor¬ 
poration  under  Delaware  laws  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  composed  of  F.  R.  Hansell,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  G.  H.  B.  Martin  and  S.  C.  Seymour  of 
Camden. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 

Because  of  the  Flood  Mines  Are  Shut 
Out  of  Markets  and  Business  Is 
at  Standstill. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  27. 

nigh  water  has  jolted  Pittsburgh  district  coal 
conditions  further  out  of  line  than  ever.  Where 
but  little  line  business  was  being  done_  before, 
practically  none  is  transacted  now.  The  lake 
traffic,  which  had  been  fast  gaining  momentum, 
is  at  a  complete  standstill,  and  can  only  be  re¬ 
sumed  when  the  floods  to  the  west  of  this  field 
have  subsided. 

Since  the  shipment  of  coal  depends  entirely 
upon  the  railroads,  things  are  at  a  standstill  at 
this  time.  Freight  of  all  kinds  is  being  refused 
by  the  lines  running  west  or  to  lake  front,  and 
it  begins  to  look  like  serious  business  for  coal 
tonnage  for  a  short  time  at  least.  Until  the  tracks 
are  out  of  water,  northwest  coal  is  destined  to 
w^it.  . 

The  Pennsylvania  will  not  take  coal  consigned 
further  west  than  the  Conway  yards,  which  point 
is  about  twenty  miles  from  this  city.  All  of  the 
lines  are  crippled  for  cars,  more  or  less,  though 
where  to  move  the  coal  after  it  is  loaded  is  the 
greatest  question. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  seems  to  have 
more  cars  than  other  lines,  and  it  is  making 
an  endeavor  to  handle  as  much  coal  over  its 
eastern  lines  as  possible.  Cars  at  the  mines  are 
loaded  when  they  can  be  obtained,  and  this  rail¬ 
road  company  is  storing  the  consigned  coal  where 
space  is  found.  On  account  of  the  high  roadbed 
of  the  Lake  Erie,  it  is  figured  that  this  company 
will  be  open  for  shipping  very  soon,  at  least,  in 
advance  of  the  others.  Wherever  cars  can  be 
supplied  to  the  mines,  work  is  going  ahead  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  conditions  permit,  but  should 
traffic  be  tied  up  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
the  mines  will  be  forced  to  shut  down. 

In  cases  where  coal  can  be  moved  to  buyers, 
operators  are  glad  of  the  chance  to  forward  a.s 
heavy  tonnages  as  the  receivers  will  take.  The 
outlet  for  Pittsburgh  coal  has  been  narrowed 
down  to  a  few  markets,  and  if  buyers  can  be 
found,  coal  is  easy  to  get. 

There  has  been  little  to  indicate  any  change  in 
prices  on  account  of  the  tie-up,  though  some 
shippers  are  opining  that  if  coal  cannot  be  moved 
freely  soon  the  price  schedule  for  spot  coal  is 
likely  to  begin  fluctuating.  There  is  nothing  to 
pin  such  a  faith  to  at  the  present  time,  even 
though  sales  cannot  be  made,  at  any  price.  The 
operators  know  that  a  slip  at  this  time  might 
jeopardize  prices  after  this  temporary  barrier  is 
removed. 

From  all  reports,  consumers  shut  off  from  this 
field  are  not  going  to  suffer  much  for  want  of 
coal  for  long.  In  all  probabilities,  the  water  will 
not  be  a  hindrance  to  coal  traffic  for  more  than 
a  few  days,  and  both  shippers  and  receivers  can 
afford  to  wait. 

That  prices  might  show  a  tendency^  to  increase 
before  the  week  is  out  is  another  opinion  heard, 
though  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
prices  will  take  a  slant  either  way  very  far.  At 
the  present  time,  quotations  remain  as  usual  for 
both  spot  and  contract  coal,  and  if  spot  coal  is 
being  sold  at  less  than  these  figures  to  con¬ 
sumers  so  situated  as  to  take  shipments,  not  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  done  from  all  accounts.  List 
quotations,  prompt  and  future  coal,  are ;  Mine 
run,  $1.30 ;  three-quarter,  $1.40 ;  inch  and  one- 
quarter,  $1.55. 


Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  March  27. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — The  weather  in  this  vicinity  has 
been  much  colder  the  past  week,  and  has  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  to  some  extent,  the  demand 
for  fuel.  Local  dealers  report,  however,  that 
nearly  all  orders  are  very  small,  as  the  consum¬ 
ers  do  not  anticipate  long  continuation  of  this 
weather.  While  these  retail  orders  are  numer¬ 
ous,  they  are  not  of  sufficient  size  to  exhaust  the 
supply  in  the  retailer.s’  stocks,  and  consequently 
the  wholesale  market  is  not  affected. 

From  the  smaller  towns  in  this  territory,  a  few 
orders  are  coming  in  to  the  various  wholesalers 
for  small  cars  of  transit  coal,  to  protect  possible 
requirements,  but  they  are  not  heavy. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  coal  may  be  had  at  low 
mine  prices,  but  there  is  very  little  spot  or  transit 
coal  being  ordered,  as  it  is  getting  too  late  to 
ship  much  for  speculation. 


To  Our  Readers. 

Because  of  the  flood  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  the  mail  service 
has  been  interrupted.  The  tele¬ 
graph  wires — what  few  of  them 
remain  in  use — are  overtaxed 
with  messages  carrying  appeals 
for  help  and  assurances  of  re¬ 
lief  ;  appeals  for  information  as 
to  the  safety  of  loved  ones  and 
news  of  those  individuals. 

On  these  accounts,  commer¬ 
cial  considerations  are  forgotten 
over  a  wide  area.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  our  columns 
this  week  contain  no  reports 
from  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
Charleston,  Knoxville  and  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

We  print  a  short  statement 
from  Columbus  sent  in  by  wire 
at  the  last  minute. 


While  there  is  very  little  anthracite  moving  at 
present,  most  local  dealers  report  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  immediate  orders,  and  will  not 
try  to  pick  up  any  before  the  regular  April  ship¬ 
ments  begin.  The  wholesale  market  still  pre¬ 
sents  the  same  dull  aspect,  and  indications  are 
that  business  for  the  season  is  practically  over. 

A  violent  tornado  swept  down  upon  Omaha 
Sunday  night,  doing  tremendous  damage.  Among 
the  retail  coal  men  affected  were  Mr.  Ed. 
McEachron,  whose  office  was  demolished;  Mr. 
E.  A.  Winn  lost  part  of  his  sheds  and  one  or 
two  wagons,  while  the  yard  of  A.  Jenson  &  Son 
was  completely  demolished.  Immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  this  tornado,  came  a  heavy,  wet  snow 
storm,  which  added  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
the  sufferers,  and  called  for  extra  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  coal  men  to  supply  the  needy.  De¬ 
liveries  are  being  made  with  remarkable  prompt¬ 
ness,  considering  the  conditions,  and  all  the  local 
coal  dealers  are  responding  to  the  call  with  their 
best  efforts. 

Present  prices  are  about  as  follows : 

Franklin  County —  Mine  Omaha 


6-inch  lump  . 

_ $1.40@1.50 

$3.80@3.90 

6-inch  egg  . 

_  1.40@1.50 

3.80@3.90 

.3-inch  nut  . 

_  1.40@1.50 

3.80@3.90 

Carterville  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

_  1.35 

3.75 

6-inch  egg  . 

_ 1.35 

3.75 

3-inch  nut  . 

_ 1.35 

3.75 

Standard  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

_  1.25 

3.50 

6*inch  egg  . 

_  1.25 

3.50 

3-inch  nut . 

_  1.25 

3.50 

Springfield  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

_  1.25 

3.30 

6-inch  egg  . 

_  1.25 

3.30 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

Iowa — 

Lump  . 

_  1.75 

3.05 

Nut  . 

_  1.50 

2.61 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.60 

2.66 

Steam  . 

. 75 

1.76 

Southern  Kansas — 

Lump  . 

3.60 

Nut  . 

.  1.85 

3.20 

Slack  . 

2.95 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

Lump  . 

_  3.75 

6.85 

Broken  sizes  . 

7.35 

Wyoming — 

Lump  . 

_  2.65 

6.65 

Nut  . 

_  2.25 

6.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  and  Routt  Counties — 
Lump  .  3.00 

6.75 

Nut  . 

6.25 

Detroit  Trade. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  March  27. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Improvement  is  slow  to  make  its 
appearance  as  a  feature  of  the  coal  trade  in 
the  local  market.  Demand  for  steam  and  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  is  almost  equally  sluggish,  although 
the  market  for  the  former,  is  perhaps  a  trifle 
more  torpid. 

Retail  dealers  appear  to  be  carrying  consider¬ 
able  steam  coal  from  orders  filled  earlier  in  the 
year,  and  as  its  movement  from  their  yards  is 
very  slow,  they  are  disinclined  to  make  further 
commitments  for  the  present.  Some  of  them 
perhaps  anticipate  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  stock  up  at  more  advantageous  prices  later 
in  the  year  and  before  there  is  any  specially 
active  demand  from  consumers. 


Steam  sizes  seem  to  have  lost  the  power  to 
lure  buyers.  With  the  amount  of  coal  coming 
into  the  city,  consumers  seem  to  have  decided 
they  will  be  able  to  pick  up  a  carload  or  so, 
whenever  the  necessity  arises  and  they,  too,  are 
taking  a  chance  that  when  they  eventually  are 
driven  to  buy,  or  before,  they  will  find  a  supply 
at  bargain  prices. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
fine  coal  coming  into  Detroit,  and  also  a  large 
quantity  of  West  Virginia  lump. 

The  matter  of  rates  on  coal  to  be  moved  by 
vessel  to  Lake  Michigan  ports  is  likely  to  be 
settled  this  week,  as  representatives  of  two  of 
the  principal  Lake  Michigan  shippers  are  now  in 
aeveland,  where  it  is  understood  they  will  make 
an  effort  to  charter  vessel  capacity  to  handle 
their  season  supply.  With  vessel  owners  and 
managers  standing  firm  for  a  thirty-five  cent 
rate,  and  the  prospect  of  an  exceedingly  active 
demand  for  boats  in  the  ore  carrying  trade  from 
Lake  Superior,  the  Lake  Michigan  shippers  may 
experience  some  difficulty  in  getting  ships  to 
handle  their  coal  at  the  last  season’s  rate  of 
thirty  cents.  A  number  of  freighters  that 
handled  coal  last  year  will  go  light  to  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  this  year  for  ore,  owing  to  the  swifter 
dispatch,  they  will  have  in  not  being  obliged  to 
wait  at  coal  unloading  docks. 

Anthracite  trade  is  very  dull  at  present.  Ship¬ 
pers  and  jobbers  are  booking  some  orders  for 
delivery  in  April  but  business  for  March  is  lack¬ 
ing.  By  withholding  their  orders  the  retailers 
profit  by  the  discount  of  fifty  cents  a  ton,  which 
becomes  effective  April  1.  While  many  of  the 
retailers  had  anticipated  the  customary  discount 
would  be  offered,  notwithstanding  the  advance 
in  prices  last  summer,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
uncertainty  until  confirmation  was  received. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows: 


West  Virginia  Gas 

Three-quarter  lump . 

Mine-run  . 

F.  0.  B. 
Mines 

F.  0.  B. 
Detroit 
$2.55@2.65 

Slack  . 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . 

Three-quarter  . 

Mine-run  . 

Open 

2.90 

2.65 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Smokeless — 

Open 

Lump  and  egg . 

Nut  . 

Mine-run  . 

Slack  . 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump . 

Mine-run  . 

2.30 

Slack  . 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump . 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

2.65 

2.40 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Washed  egg  coal . 

Washed  nut  coal . 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  . 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump . 

Mine-run  . 

Open 

2.90 

2.75 

3.65 

2.30 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Lump  . 

Egg  . 

3.15 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump.... 
Mine-run  . 

-  1.10 

Open 

2.50 

.Slack  . 

Open 

Detroit  News  in  Brief. 

Irving  W.  Green,  treasurer  of  Parker  Bros. 
Company,  Ltd.,  who  had  been  associated  with 
that  firm  thirty  years,  died  at  his  home  in  De¬ 
troit,  Sunday,  from  a  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart.  He  had  been  ill  a  year  and  unable  to 
leave  his  home  for  three  months.  Mr.  Green 
was  fifty  years  old,  and  leaves  a  widow  and 
three  children.  His  funeral  took  place  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon.  Detroit  Lodge  of  Elks  held  a 
lodge  of  sorrow  in  his  memory  the  same  after¬ 
noon. 

Mullen  Coal  Company  has  purchased  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Company’s  dock  and  fueling  station 
in  Amherstburg,  Ont.,  leaving  the  Pittsburgh 
company  only  its  Sandwich  coal  dock  on  Detroit 
river.  The  Amherstburg  dock,  comprising  plant 
and  equipment,  including  the  fueling  lighter 
.Snowden  is  valued  at  about  $10,000.  The  Mullen 
Coal  Company  for  several  years  has  operated  the 
fueling  ship  Mary  Tyson  at  Amherstburg.  The 
company  also  owns  and  operates  a  modern  fuel¬ 
ing  dock  in  Sandwich,  from  which  it  operates 
the  fueling  ship  John  Otis.  The  Amherstburg 
])lant  just  purchased,  occupied  the  location  where 
Tohn  Mullen  first  started  a  coal  dock  in  1873. 
The  plant,  with  the  Pittsburgh  company’s  pres¬ 
ent  dock  in  Sandwich,  was  sold  by  him  to  that 
company  thirteen  years  ago.  For  ten  years  fol¬ 
lowing  he  was  manager  of  the  two  docks  for 
the  Pittsburgh  company. 
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THE  BEACK  DIAMOND. 


St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  27. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  Coal  market  for  the  past  week 
has  been  a  shade  better,  as  the  weather  has  been 
a  trifle  cooler.  Today  one  of  the  heaviest  snows 
of  the  season  is  falling,  which  is  already  nearly 
a  foot  deep. 

Dealers  are  all  doing  a  nice  business  for  the 
time  being.  The  prices  have  remained  the  same 
all  down  the  line.  The  slightly  better  demand 
for  domestic  sizes  for  the  past  couple  of  days 
can  have  no  permanent  effect  on  the  market  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 

Very  few  mines  are  running  anything  like  full 
time,  and  a  great  number  have  quit  altogether 
for  the  season.  The  demand  for  screenings  re¬ 
mains  quite  stationary,  though  Standard  is  stiff 
from  sixty-five  to  seventy  cents  mines. 

Some  activity  has  been  exhibited  in  the  hard 
coal  market  in  the  past  week,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  some  of  the  largest  orders  have 
already  been  placed.  The  hard  coal  men  seem 
to  be  out  after  the  business  earlier  than  usual 
this  season.  The  trade  is  also  in  a  receptive 
mood  to  buy  early. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows ; 


Mines 


Standard — ■ 

6-inch  lump  . $1.00 

2-inch  lump  . 90 

6x2  steam  egg . 85 

3x2  nut  . 80 

2-inch  steam  nut . 80 

Mine-run  . 80 

2-inch  screenings  . 70 

Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

6-inch  lump  .  1.35 

2-inch  lump  .  1.25 

2-inch  screenings  . 65 

Trenton — 


St.  Louis 
Mo. 
$1.52 
1.42 
1.37 
1.32 
1.32 
1.32 
1.22 

1.87 

1.77 

1.17 


6-inch  lump  or  egg .  2.00 

3x2  nut  .  1.50 

Franklin  County  or  Carterville — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg .  1.25 

3x2  nut  . 1.20 

iy5-inch  screenings  . 90 


Anthracite — 

Chestnut  . 

Stove  or  egg . 

Grate  . 

Coke- 

Gas  house  . 

By-product  . 

72-hr.  foundry  . 

Smithing  coal  . 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia) — 


Lump  or  egg  .  1.75 

Mine-run  .  1.40 


2.52 

2.02 

1.92 

1.87 

1.57 

6.95 

6.70 

6.45 


5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

4.25 

4.25 

3.90 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
or  Venice,  Ill.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
prices  on  Illinois  coal. 


Cyclone  in  Illinois. 

Quite  a  cyclone  passed  through  southern  Illi¬ 
nois  yesterday,  and  was  particularly  severe 
around  Johnson  City.  The  mine  of  the  Chicago 
and  Big  Muddy  Coal  &  Coke  Company  was  the 
worst  sufferer,  as  both  the  engine  house  and  tip¬ 
ple  were  very  badly  damaged — in  fact  almost  the 
entire  top  wmrks  were  demolished. 

The  Illinois  Hocking  Washed  Coal  Company, 
belonging  to  Sam  Goodall,  is  also  quite  badly 
damaged.  The  roof  of  the  engine  house  and 
top  part  of  the  washer  was  blown  off.  The  fan 
house  blown  over  and  some  damage  done  to  the 
tipple. 

A  number  of  other  mines  had  their  stacks 
blown  over. 


Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  March  27 — {Special  Correspondence) 
— Another  week  of  cold  weather  and  snow  has 
contributed  to  a  lively  local  retail  trade,  and  the 
northern  lignite  mines  have  been  running  full 
time  to  keep  up  with  the  brisk  demand — a  situa¬ 
tion  in  direct  contrast  with  the  preceding  week, 
when  summer  temperatures  prevailed. 

While  the  territory  tributary  to  Denver  that 
uses  lignite  has  been  sending  in  liberal  orders, 
there  is  but  little  demand  for  bituminous  grades. 
.'Mthough  the  weather  has  been  quite  severe  there 
has  been  so  much  transit  coal  that  could  be  picked 
up  at  around  storage  prices,  that  orders  in  the 
regular  way  show  a  decided  slump. 

The  Trinidad  district  is  the  only  section  that 
will  make  a  favorable  comparison  with  northern 
lignite  mines  in  production  this  week.  Those 
mines  are  making  full  time,  while  the  output  of 
the  Walsenburg  and  Canon  City  mines  is  cut  to 
one-fourth  of  full  capacity.  So  far  as  numbers 
go,  probably  one-half  the  plants  in  both  the  lat¬ 
ter  districts  are  shut  down  temporarily. 

Routt  county  is  also  down  to  one-fourth  time 
this  week  on  account  of  a  lack  of  Burlington  cars 
for  loading.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
for  ten  days  past  one  large  operating  concern  in 


that  district  has  been  reloading  from  Moffat 
cars  into  Burlington  at  Denver,  in  order  to  take 
care  of  their  trade.  Just  why  there  should  be  a 
Burlington  shortage  at  this  time  so  far  as  Routt 
county  is  concerned,  no  one  seems  to  know,  but 
it  exists,  and  no  relief  may  be  expected  for  an¬ 
other  ten  days. 

The  lignite  slack  situation  is  easy  and  there  is 
no  surplus  notwithstanding  a  heavy  lump  produc¬ 
tion.  The  light  output  of  bituminous  and  the 
colder  weather  has  served  to  nicely  offset  the 
large  making  of  the  soft  grade. 

Mine  prices  for  lignite  lump  this  week  are  $2.55 
(a)$2.80  and  $1.65(S)$I.75  for  mine  run. 

The  following  storage  prices  are  effective  April 
1st : 


Routt  County  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

Pea 

April  and  May . 

$2.00 

$1.25 

Tune  and  July  . 

.  .  .  2,50 

2.25 

1.25 

August  . 

.  .  .  2.75 

2.50 

1.35 

Washed 

Canon  City  District— 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May  . 

.  .  .$2.25 

$2.00 

Tune  and  July  . 

.  .  .  2.50 

2.25 

August  . 

.  .  .  2.75 

2.50 

Walsenburg  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

.\pril  and  May  . 

$1.75 

June  and  July  . 

.  . .  2.50 

2.00 

.... 

August  . 

. .  .  2.75 

2.25 

(Add  25c  for  Pinon  washed 

nut.) 

Trinidad  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

Pea* 

April  and  May  . 

.  .  .$1.90 

$1.65 

$1.25 

Tune  and  July  . . 

1.65 

1.25 

.'\ugust  . 

...  1.90 

1.65 

1.35 

‘Maitland. 


Low  Rates  Affirmed. 

Denver,  March  27 — {Special  Correspondence) 
— A  majority  opinion  signed  by  Commissioners 
Anderson  and  Staley  has  been  rendered  by  the 
state  railroad  commission,  which  has  issued  an¬ 
other  order  effective  for  two  years,  reaffirming 
the  original  order  for  lower  freight  rates  made 
in  the  Consumers’  league  case,  but  which  has 
never  been  complied  with  by  the  railroads  in¬ 
volved. 

The  old  rates  still  being  paid  by  shippers  are 
80  cents  on  lump,  70  cents  on  mine  run  and  60 
cents  on  slack,  for  a  20-mile  haul  from  the  north¬ 
ern  lignite  fields  to  Denver.  The  new  order  be¬ 
comes  effective  April  20,  the  rates  to  apply  on 
shipments  from  Louisville,  Lafayette,  Marshall, 
Erie,  Dacona  and  Frederick.  The  new  rates 
ordered  are  50  cents  on  lump,  the  same  on  mine 
run  and  45  cents  on  slack. 

The  railroads  now  have  but  one  recourse  to 
dodge  compliance  with  the  order,  and  that  is  to 
convince  the  court  i  nthe  case  now  pending  that 
the  order  of  the  commission  is  unreasonable. 
There  is  no  question  of  law  involved. 

The  question  was  raised  by  the  railroads  fol¬ 
lowing  the  first  order  by  the  commission,  that 
the  latter  had  not  the  legal  right  to  issue  the  or¬ 
der  or  enforce  its  ruling.  Later  the  supreme 
court  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  in 
favor  of  the  contention  by  the  railroads,  and  de¬ 
cided  that  the  commission  was  fully  empowered 
to  fix  the  rates  in  any  case.  The  Consumers’ 
league  fully  expects  an  easy  victory. 


Toledo  Market. 


Toledo,  O.,  March  27. — {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Business  is  practically  at  a  standstill 
here  owing  to  the  floods,  and  coal  men,  like 
everybody  else  are  thinking  little  of  business  af¬ 
fairs.  There  is  some  apprehension  as  to  coal  in 
transit,  and  it  is  feared  that  supplies  will  be 
greatly  delayed  owing  to  the  tie-up  of  transpor¬ 
tation  lines. 

There  have  been  a  few  inquiries  relative  tj 
spring  business,  but  orders  have  been  extremely 
scarce.  Anthracite  dealers  report  a  fair  spring 
business  opening  up,  as  orders  have  been  coming 
in  quite  freely  for  April  and  May  delivery,  and 
it  is  the  expectation  to  begin  delivering  about 
the  first  of  April.  There  are  some  fears  now  ex¬ 
pressed  of  a  traffic  congestion  owing  to  the  floods 
which  will  delay  operations.  Some  orders  are 
coming  in  from  Ohio  and  Michigan,  although 
dealers  in  these  states  have  carried  over  small 
supplies.  Buying  is  free  in  Indiana.  Prices  will 
remain  the  same  as  they  have  been  all  winter 
with  the  regular  fifty-cent  discount  always  al¬ 
lowed  in  April.  Pea  coal  is  down  twenty-five 
cents  from  the  winter  prices.  Toledo  has  suf¬ 
fered  little  from  the  flood  as  compared  with  most 
other  cities,  and  no  fears  are  felt  for  the  coal 
supplies  at  docks  and  yards  here.  Swan  creek 
is  on  a  rampage,  and  the  waters  have  been 
threatening  to  put  out  the  fires  in  the  engine 
room  of  the  Schenck  Coal  Company’s  yards,  but 
has  done  little  damage  thus  far,  nor  is  it  be¬ 
lieved  that  further  damage  will  be  done,  as  the 


coal  supplies  are  believed  to  be  high  and  dry 
above  possibility  of  reach  by  the  water.  This 
concern  abandoned  its  river  dock  last  spring, 
and  so  lost  no  supplies  there. 

The  Toledo  Fuel  Company  has  suffered  some 
switching  delays  and  minor  washouts,  but  nothing 
of  consequence,  and  there  is  little  coal  on  the 
docks  to  be  injured.  No  apprehension  is  felt 
as  to  coal  supplies  here,  but  those  having  cars  in 
transit  are  somewhat  worried  as  to  the  fate  of 
their  shipments. 

Prices  as  quoted  here  follow : 


Smokeless —  Toledo.  Mines 

Lump  and  egg  .  $i,60 

Mine-run  .  1.25 

Hocking — 

Mine- run  . $2.10  1,10 

Lump  .  2.50  1.50 

-14-inch  lump  .  2.20  1.20 

Nut  .  2.13  1.10 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg .  3.50  2.50 

Nut  .  3.25  2.25 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.75  I.75 

Nut  . 2.50  1.50 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-pieked  splint  .  2.75  1.50 

Kanawha  splint  .  2.75  I.50 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.35  1.10 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block .  3.00  I.75 

Massillon — 

Lump  .  3.25  2.50 

Washed  nut  .  3.25  2,50 

y  oughiogheny — 

Mine-run  .  2.50  1.25 

l4-inch  steam  lump  .  2.60  1.36 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

114 -inch  lump .  2.35  1.35 

l4-inch  lump  .  2.20  1,20 

Mine-run  . 2.10  1,10 

Blossburg  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  .  3.20  1.75 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.20  1.75 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2.10  1.10 

)4-inch  lump  .  2.20  •  1.20 

1)4 -inch  lump  .  2.35  I.35 

Cannel  lump  .  4.30  2.85 

Cannel  egg  .  2.70  2.25 

Ohio  cannel  block .  3.85  3.00 


Toledo  News  Notes. 

Harry  Kelly,  of  the  Columbus  Fuel  Company, 
of  Cincinnati,  was  a  Toledo  visitor  this  week. 

P.  A.  Coen,  of  the  Rail  &  River  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  is  at  Columbus,  looking  after  legislative 
matters. 

Mr.  Bunshu,  of  the  Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks 
Company,  Detroit,  made  a  business  trip  to  To¬ 
ledo  this  week. 

Mr.  Carrasi,  of  the  Domestic  and  Hickory  Ash 
Coal  Company,  of  Wellston  Ohio,  was  a  Toledo 
caller  this  week. 

According  to  the  will  filed  in  court  here  hast 
week,  the  entire  estate  of  C.  Edwin  Frisbie, 
pioneer  coal  dealer  of  Toledo,  was  left  to  his 
widow,  Julia  B.  Frisbie. 


The  Storm  at  Omaha. 


In  connection  with  the  mighty  twister  that 
almost  tore  Omaha  to  pieces,  and  which  by  a 
queer  twist  of  words  is  now  known  as  the  Easter 
Tornado,  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
written  by  J.  A.  Rockwell  of  Sunderland  Broth¬ 
ers  Company  of  that  city,  to  F.  J.  Browning, 
Chicago,  is  interesting. 

“You  have  undoubtedly  received  my  letter  oi 
the  24th,  wherein  I  advised  you  that  we  fortu¬ 
nately  escaped  the  storm.  It  would  have  been  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  a  storm,  making  as  wide 
a  path  as  this  did,  to  pass  completely  through 
the  city  without  catching  some  of  us,  but  it  did 
not  do  any  damage  at  all  to  any  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  property,  nor  to  the  property  of  any  of 
the  officers.  No  personal  injury  was  sustained 
by  any  of  the  officers  or  employes  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

“Words  cannot  describe  the  damage  done.  -As 
we  go  through  the  district  ourselves,  it  is  of 
such  magnitude  that  it  is  like  going  along  in 
the  mountains  and  looking  at  a  wonderful  piece 
of  scenery;  we  cannot  realize  what  it  means. 

“Yesterday  morning  we  had  about  two  inches 
of  snow  and  it  is  snowing  a  little  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  which  adds  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
people  rendered  homeless  by  the  disaster. 

“Taking  it  all  in  all  it  was  a  most  terrible  dis¬ 
aster  and  happened  so  quickly  that  no  one  real¬ 
ized  what  had  happened.  In  fact,  a  great  many 
people  living  within  a  very  few  blocks  of  the 
path  of  the  storm  didn’t  know  anything  about 
it  until  the  next  morning  and  I  doubt  if  one-fifth 
of  the  people  in  Omaha  would  have  known  any- 
tliing  about  it  until  next  morning  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  numerous  fires  that  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  the  path  of  the  storm.  It  occurred  about 
6  o’clock,  at  a  time  when  naturally  most  of  the 
people  were  at  home.” 
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Cleveland  Trade. 


Clevei-and,  Ohio,  March  27. — •(Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Presumably,  coal  reports  must 
be  the  same  from  all  points  during  the  present 
week.  Those  cities  which  are  contiguous  to 
rivers  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  those  swollen 
streams  during  the  past  week.  The  volume  of 
water  pouring  down  the  valleys  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  In  Cleveland,  for  instance,  the  flats 
which  have  not  been  flooded  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  are  totally  inundated  and  practically 
no  trains  are  moving  on  these  lower  levels.  In 
fact,  the  only  train  service  that  is  at  all  reason¬ 
able  is  the  Lake  Shore,  which,  of  course,  par¬ 
allels  the  lake  front,  and  does  nOt  run  along  the 
beds  of  these  streams.  The  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie,  the  Rig  Four,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
the  Pennsylvania  are  unable  to  bring  a  pound  of 
coal  into  town  and  are,  moreover,  unable  to 
switch  a  car  within  the  city  limits.  The  coal 
trains  are  standing  in  their  tracks  with  anywhere 
from  three  to  eight  feet  of  water  above  them. 

The  river  began  to  subside  this  morning,  but 
heavy  rains  began  during  the  afternoon,  and  it 
is  expected  that  by  about  tomorrow  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  as  bad  as  ever.  Coal  dealers  are  of 
course,  helpless.  They  can  make  wagon  deliver¬ 
ies  from  their  storage  yards,  but  as  far  as  car 
service  is  concerned  it  is  entirely  beyond  them. 
Many  of  the  larger  plants  have  very  little  coal 
supply  on  hand  and  will  have  to  shut  down 
within  a  day  or  two  unless  the  situation  is  re¬ 
lieved.  In  fact,  some  of  them  have  already  been 
compelled  to  shut  down  owing  to  the  fact  that 
their  boiler  rooms  are  flooded.  All  kinds  of 
prices  are  being  offered  for  coal,  but  of  course 
high  prices  are  not  tempting  when  there  is  no 
coal  to  be  had.  The  movement  to  Lake  Erie 
ports  is  entirely  suspended. 

Quotations  are  as  follows ; 


Pocahontas — 

-ump  . r . 

Mine. 

.  1.70 

Cleveland. 
$3.05 
3. 05 
2,60 

tun-of-mine  . 

jlack  . 

.  1.25 

2.60 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

14-inch  lump  . 

. 90 

1.80 

t4-inch  lump  . 

.  1.10 

2.00 

tun-of-mine  . 

. 90 

1.80 

Slack  . 

. 85 

1.75 

Massillon — 

^4-inch  lump  . 

.  2.50 

3.20 

•Vashed  nut  . 

.  2.25 

2.95 

Slack  . 

1.90 

Middle  District — 

4-inch  lump  . 

.  1.05 

1.85 

*4 -inch  lump  . 

.  1.30 

2.00 

-inch  lump  . 

.  1.80 

2.50 

tun-of-mine  . 

.  1.05 

1.75 

.  1.05 

1.75 

Cambridge — ■ 

4-inch  lump  . 

. 90 

1.80 

ti-inch  lump  . 

.  1.10 

2.00 

lun-of-mine  . 

. 90 

1.80 

Slack  . 

. 85 

1.75 

Milwaukee  Situation. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  27. —  (Special  Corre- 
pondence.) — As  the  Milwaukee  coal  trade 
•merges  from  its  winter  campaign  and  begins  to 
ake  note  of  the  condition  with  which  it  is  at 
iresent  surrounded,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
hat  there  is  considerable  differences  of  opinion 
is  to  just  the  sort  of  situation  the  trade  pre- 
ients. 

Upon  one  point  there  is  no  particular  chance 
or  discussion — the  docks  are  practically  empty 
pf  stocks.  The  anthracite  supply  is  of  the  most 
imited  character,  and  eastern  screenings  have 
•anished  entirely,  with  the  effect  that  prepared 
•oal  has  been  used  to  fill  contracts,  and  some 
Ilinois  screenings  are  being  utilized  as  a  tem- 
lorary  stop  gap. 

Owing  to  the  West  Virginia  strike  situation, 
here  is  little  or  no  splint.  Owing  to  the  mild 
wnter,  Pocahontas,  bought  at  top  prices,  has 
Packed  up  on  its  owners  with  a  most  disagree¬ 
able  effect.  The  weather  conditions  have  per- 
nitted  the  consumer  to  get  through  the  winter 
Host  comfortably,  and  will  permit  the  stocks  on 
land  to  last  until  the  new  coal  begins  to  arrive 
)y  the  lakes. 

From  a  business  or  money  making  point  of 
,  iew,  the  winter  has  proved  fairly  satisfactory 
IS  the  prices  have  been  well  maintained  and 
he  usual  tonnage  disposed  of,  but  as  nothing 
vas  carried  over  from  the  previous  season  there 
'as  not  heen  the  natural  increase  in  the  quantity 
lisposed  of  that  had  been  counted  on. 

The  use  of  coke  as  a  substitute  for  hard  coal 
nade  the  demand  for  that  fuel  exceedingly 
trong,  but  as  no  additions  to  the  battery  of 
wens  has  been  made  by  the  Milwaukee  Solvay 
jas  Company  the  quantity  disposed  of  remains 
ibout  as  usual. 


Had  the  winter  not  been  so  mild  there  would 
have  heen  a  puzzling  condition  to  face. 

The  car  supjily  has  been  of  a  fairly  satisfactory 
sort,  and  rail  shipments  have  moved  promptly, 
so  that  the  temper  and  patience  of  the  outside 
dealers  have  remained  equable.  The  result  of 
easy  shipments  and  mild  weather  has  had  m  some 
instances  a  most  uncomfortable  and  trying  flare 
back.  The  fall  cry  of  “car  shortage had  the 
result  of  inducing  purchases  of  heavy  stocks  of 
Pocahontas  at  stiff  figures,  that  are  now  being 
delivered  to  reluctant  buyers  at  a  distinct  loss. 
Pocahontas  is,  in  short,  a  drug  on  the  market. 

The  reports  from  the  straits  tell  of  an  honey¬ 
combed  ice  pack  not  over  fifteen  inches,  that  has 
been  broken  up  by  strong  westerly  winds,  giv¬ 
ing  hope,  that  perhaps  by  April  20,  the  forward 
movement  of  coke  coal  can  be  e.xpected.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  great  freight  boats 
loaded  with  fresh  cargoes  have  stuck  their  noses 
into  the  eastern  edge  of  ice,  ready  to  crowd 
things  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  These 
steamers  representing  an  investment  of  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars,  in  some  cases,  are  handled  by 
their  owners  with  great,  caution,  and  will  come 
through  only  when  weather  conditions  are  right. 

The  country  dealers  dependent  on  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  docks,  are  well  stocked  with  ail  kinds 
of  coal,  and  there  has  been  a  noticeable  number 
of  cancellations  in  some  offices.  The  city  deal¬ 
ers  are  in  like  conditions,  and  restocking  may  be 
delayed  until  a  rather  late  date. 

Collections  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  be 
wished  for,  but  the  general  condition  of  affairs 
is  not  so  bad.  Manufacturing  concerns  are,  how¬ 
ever,  running  full  blast  and  the  steam  trade  has 
been  and  is  in  good  shape.  The  general  tone 
in  all  Milwaukee  offices  is  of  a  comfortable 
character.  It  is  recognized  that  extra  efforts 
will  have  to  be  made  to  develop  business  in  the 
early  part  of  the  coming  season,  but  the  look¬ 
out  for  the  usual  year’s  business  plus  a  normal 
and  steady  increase  is  satisfactory. 


New  England  Trade. 


Boston,  March  27. —  (Special  Correspondence.) 
— The  anthracite  consuming  and  selling  contin¬ 
gent  throughout  New  England  is  eagerly  await¬ 
ing  developments  that  should  be  brought  to  light 
within  the  next  four  or  five  days.  In  other 
words,  everybody  is  waiting  for  the  1913-14  prices 
to  be  named.  In  the  meantime  business  is  prac¬ 
tically  at  a  standstill.  Wholesale  dealers  who 
have  been  soliciting  new  business  without  any 
specified  basis  of  prices  have  met  with  little  suc¬ 
cess.  It  can  be  truthfully  said,  however,  that 
some  of  the  local  agents  who  have  a  following 
among  the  retail  trade  and  manufacturers  have 
received  notices  that  they  wish  to  be  covered  for 
the  usual  yearly  amounts. 

No  important  sales  by  the  big  producers  have 
gone  on  record  at  Mystic  Wharf  during  the  past 
week,  and  except  for  a  car-lot  here  and  there 
where  a  consumer  or  retail  dealer  at  an  inland 
point  is  in  need  of  such  an  amount,  local  deal¬ 
ers  in  independent  anthracite  are  now  practi¬ 
cally  out  of  the  market.  In  such  cases  circular 
prices  are  usually  obtained.  Nearby  retail  deal¬ 
ers  are  doing  next  to  nothing  in  anthracite,  but 
their  bituminous  trade,  such  as  office  buildings 
and  small  factories,  holds  up  well.  So  far  as 
the  household  consumption  of  anthracite  is  con¬ 
cerned  weather  conditions  are  decidedly  unfavor¬ 
able. 

While  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  exists  over 
the  probable  course  of  the  market  next  season, 
another  week  or  ten  days  will  show  which  way 
the  wind  blows.  Just  now  a  majority  of  the 
wholesale  trade  feel  that  prices  will  be  the  same 
as  those  quoted  last  April.  A  number  of  un¬ 
founded  stories  regarding  the  probable  action 
of  the  independent  operators  have  been  going 
the  local  rounds,  but  little  credence  is  given  such 
rumors.  There  are  some  of  the  trade  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  independent  operators  will,  as  in  for¬ 
mer  years,  follow  the  big  companies  as  closely 
as  the  law  allows.  There  are,  however,  certain 
dealers  who  think  that  prices  named  on  April 
1  will  not  work  out  the  same  on  later  months 
as  in  previous  years.  That  is,  they  believe  that 
a  .’)0-cent  a  ton  reduction  will  be  named  on  April 
1,  but  that  instead  of  the  usual  monthly  decrease 
of  ten  cents  a  ton  in  discounts,  a  new  scale  will 
he  announced  on  May  1.  These  views  seemed 
to  be  based  largely  on  the  probable  attitude  of 
the  big  producers  and  labor. 

The  demand  for  bituminous,  according  to  the 
large  shippers,  is  no  better  than  that  for  anthra¬ 
cite.  Local  prices  are  firm  on  a  basis  of  $2.85 
a  ton  f.  o.  b.  loading  ports  for  contract  coals. 


Practically  no  spot  coals  have  sold  recently  at 
Mystic  Wharf,  but  at  Providence  prices  have 
been  shaded  according  to  reports.  At  Portland, 
also,  prices  asked  by  shippers  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  have  been  easy,  as  low  as  $3.65  a  ton  on  cars 
being  named  at  that  point.  Stocks  at  tidewater 
points  are  increasing,  but  New  River,  Pocahontas 
and  Georges  Creek  shippers  are  curtailing  their 
outputs  with  a  view  to  maintaining  circular  prices. 
So  far  they  have  been  successful,  but  have  not, 
however,  been  overburdened  with  new  business. 
West  Virginia  producers  are  considerably  exer¬ 
cised  over  efforts  being  made  to  unionize  the 
miners.  Such  an  event  would  naturally  reduce 
the  earning  power  of  certain  producing  proper¬ 
ties  in  that  state.  Pennsylvania  bituminous  is 
quiet  and  unchanged,  the  fair  to  good  kinds  sell¬ 
ing  at  $1.15  to  $1.60  a  ton  on  cars  at  the  mines. 

The  demand  for  ocean  freights  is  light,  conse¬ 
quently  the  marine  freight  rate  market  is  easy 
and  about  five  cents  a  ton  lower  than  it  was  a 
week  ago.  The  average  asking  rate  for  vessel 
space  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston  is  now 
eighty  to  ninety  cents  a  ton.  / 


New  England  Trade  Notes. 

The  Massachusetts  Wharf  Coal  Company  are 
now  located  at  their  new  office  at  93  Milk  street. 

The  Penobscot  River,  Gouldsboro  Bay  and 
other  Maine  waterways  are  open  to  navigation, 
having  been  closed  since  the  last  of  December. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  West  Virginia  recently 
denied  the  appeal  of  the  Dixon  interests  for 
reviving  the  New  River  Company  receivership. 

Maine  has  a  new  anti-trust  act  recently  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  special  investigating  committee 
which  decided  that  there  was  a  combination  of 
retailers  in  that  state  which  controlled  the 
price  and  supply  of  anthracite. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Charles  A. 
Prouty  is  planning  to  hold  a  final  series  of  hear¬ 
ings  relative  to  the  practices,  services  and  rates 
of  the  Mellen  railroads  beginning  about  April 
21  and  lasting  a  week  or  ten  days. 

A  Massachusetts  charter  has  been  granted  the 
Coal  Consumers’  League  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
Inc.,  which  has  a  capital  of  $50,000.  The  incor¬ 
porators  of  the  league  are  William  Hayhurst, 
Edward  R.  Howland,  and  Robert  A.  Gamble. 

As  a  result  of  a  collision  between  the  steamer 
Coastwise  and  the  whaleback  barge  Bavaria,  the 
White  Oak  Transportation  Company,  owner  of 
the  barge,  has  libeled  the  steamer  for  $1,675.85. 
The  steamer  is  owned  by  the  Coastwise  Trans¬ 
portation  Company  of  Boston. 

Navigation  between  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and 
Exeter  is  open.  The  coal  barge  Merrill  with  a 
load  of  coal  recently  made  a  trip  between  these 
two  points.  The  absence  of  ice  in  Great  Bay 
and  the  Swampscott  River  made  the  earliest  date 
for  many  years  that  coal  has  been  transported 
from  Portsmouth  to  Exeter  in  this  manner. 

The  combined  net  earnings  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  Massachusetts  Gas  Conipany 
for  February  were  $278,897,  as  compared  with 
$231,393  in  the  same  month  last  year.  The  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  J.  B.  B.  Coal  Company  were  $4,770 
larger  than  they  were  in  February,  1912,  but  are 
not  included  in  the  above  figures  as  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Gas  Company  does  not  own  all  of  the 
stock. 

During  the  gale  last  Monday  and  Tuesday  the 
five-masted  schooner  Jane  Palmer,  dragged  her 
anchor  and  went  fast  ashore  on  the  upper  point 
of  Bird  Island  flats,  abreast  of  the  Cunard  dock. 
East  Boston.  She  had  in  her  holds  4,520  tons 
of  coal  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  Later 
she  was  floated  without  any  serious  datnage. 
Several  empty  coal  barges  dragged  from  the 
South  Boston  flats  to  the  channel,  but  sustained 
no  damage. 


The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railway, 
considered  of  excellent  reputation  as  respects 
car  supply,  will  spend  nearly  a  million  dollars 
for  new  motive  power  and  cars. 


A  seven-foot  vein  of  the  finest  anthracite 
coal  has  been  uncovered  recently  by  some 
rock-men  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal 
&  Iron  Company,  while  they  were  engaged  in 
driving  a  tunnel  at  the  Bear  Valley  shaft. 


A  strike  affecting  600  hands  tied  up  No.  5 
colliery  of  the  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  at 
Teddo,  recently.  The  strike  resulted  from  a 
disagreement  over  the  discharge  of  some  men, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  been  at  a  union 
meeting  while  supposed  to  be  at  work. 
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THE  BEACH  DIAMOND. 


Lehigh’s  Apprentice  School. 

Tlie  apprentice  school  at  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company’s  shops  at  Drifton,  Pa.,  is  now 
completing  its  sixth  successful  year.  This 
school  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  region.  It  is  held  for  one  hour  twice 
a  week  during  working  hours,  and  the  scholars 
are  paid  at  their  regular  rate  for  this  time. 
Attendance  is  compulsory  for  all  apprentices. 

With  the  chief  draftsman  as  teacher,  the  ap¬ 
prentices  are  instructed  in  the  applied  mathe¬ 
matics  of  mechanics,  free  hand  drawing,  cor¬ 
respondence,  such  as  a  mechanic  is  called  on 
to  send  to  the  works  when  out  erecting  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  all  the  subjects  useful  to  them 
in  their  craft.  Lectures  are  delivered  by  the 
foremen  of  the  different  departments,  and  spe¬ 
cial  instruction  pertaining  to  different  trades 
are  given.  For  instance,  the  machinist  ap¬ 
prentices  are  taught  the  principles  of  valve 
setting  and  of  the  lining  up  and  erecting  of 
machinery,  and  the  foundry  apprentices  the 
principles  of  mixing  and  melting  iron  and 
other  combinations  that  go  in  engine  and 
pump  construction,  also  the  reason  why  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  sand  are  used. 

The  school  was  founded  five  and  a  half  years 
ago  at  the  suggestion  of  the  shop  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  was  at  that  time  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Mining  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Institute  of  Freeland.  The  idea  met 
with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  higher  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  who 
outfitted  the  school  room  with  blackboards, 
chairs  and  all  necessary  paraphernalia  and 
send  it  regularly  a  number  of  the  leading  min¬ 
ing  and  mechanical  journals. 

One  of  the  first  objections  tp  overcome  was 
that  the  early  education  of  some  of  the  ap¬ 
prentices  had  been  almost  entirely  neglected, 
and  they  were  ashamed  to  start  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen.  Compulsory  education 
during  working  hours,  paid  for  as  a  part 
of  their  work,  was  the  solution.  On  of  the 
earliest  scholars  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Today  he  is  considered  one  of  the  best  work¬ 
men  in  the  shops.  The  average  attendance  is 
about  twenty  and  the  course  is  pronounced  by 
visitors  from  nearby  institutions  of  learning 
both  efficient  and  complete. 


Docks  at  Panama. 


American  coal  men  are  very  much  concerned 
this  week  over  the  news  that  comes  by  cable 
from  Europe  and  from  Panama  about  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  foreign  shipping  interests  in  secur¬ 
ing  coaling  plants  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
Panama  canal  trade. 

Sir  Owen  Phillips,  mentioned  in  a  cable  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  paper  on  Tuesday,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany,  and  interested  in  numerous  allied  shipping 
lines,  making  him  perhaps  one  of  the  biggest 
shipping  factors  in  the  world.  According  to  ad¬ 
vices,  Sir  Owen  is  interested  in  a  company  that 
plans  to  supply  fuel  at  the  canal.  The  Royal 
Mail  owns  a  pier  at  Colon,  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
where  they  have  run  a  line  of  ships  for  the  last 
sixty  years.  They  also  own  an  island  on  the 
Pacific  side,  near  the  canal,  that  would  make  a 
strategic  place  for  a  coaling  station. 

A  Panama  dispatch  on  Wednesday  read:  “The 
first  formal  application  for  coal  space  since  the 
.American  government  outlined  its  policy  with 
reference  to  private  coal  and  fuel  oil  depots  has 
1  een  made  by  the  Deutsches  Kohlen  Depot 
^lesellschaft,  of  Hamburg,  representing  the  asso¬ 
ciated  German  steamship  lines,  fifteen  in  number. 

So  far  as  The  Black  Diamond  can  learn, 
American  coal  men  have  as  vet  made  no  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  government  about  space  on  the 
canal.  The  action  of  the  foreign  interests  may 
stir  them  to  do  something. 


New  Publications. 


The  handiwork  of  the  printer  of  the  booklet 
just  issued  by  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company 
on  Reinforced  Concrete,  Holmen  Locomotive 
Coaling  Stations,  is  remarkably  effective,  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  many  illustrations  and  reading 
matter  is  even  more  so.  Thirty-seven  fine  illus¬ 
trations  and  reproductions  of  drawings  show  a 
great  variety  of  this  modern  method  of  coaling 
locomotives.  Roberts  &  Schaefer  claim  to  be  the 
first  builders  of  this  class  of  structure  of  Rein¬ 
forced  Concrete,  and  the  testimony  of  forty-three 
railroads  who  have  ordered  them  would  indicate 


that  the  material  used  and  the  method  of  apply¬ 
ing  it  is  most  satisfactorj’. 


The  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  No.  11  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  have  issued  a  twenty  page, 
6x9  bulletin,  form  No.  3312,  descriptive  of  their 
Imperial  “XB”  Duplex  power  driven  air  com¬ 
pressors.  These  machines  are  suitable  for  mine, 
tunnel,  quarry  and  contract  plants,  shop  and 
foundry  equipments ;  air  power  plants  for  railway 
repair  shops  and  for  switch  and  signal  service; 
air  lift,  “Return  Air’’  displacement  pumping  sys¬ 
tems,  and  general  industrial  applications  of  com¬ 
pressed  air.  Among  the  many  advantages  claimed 
for  duplex  construction  in  power  driven  air  com¬ 
pressors  are :  A  balanced  construction  with 
quartered  cranks  effecting  an  equalization  of 
efforts ;  easier  duty  on  the  belt ;  the  reduction 
of  structural  stresses  by  this  balanced  construc¬ 
tion  ;  the  ease  with  which  the  air  cylinders  can 
be  compounded,  with  all  the  attendant  economies 
and  without  any  increase  in  the  number  of  work¬ 
ing  parts. 

On  Imperial  “XB”  Compressors  the  air  intake 
valves  are  of  the  Imperial  Corliss  type,  operated 
from  eccentrics  on  the  main  shaft ;  the  discharge 
valves  are  of  the  imperial  direct  lift  pattern. 

The  catalogue  is  illustrated  and  shows  a  table 
of  sizes  and  capacities. 


I.  W.  W.  In  Anthracite. 


Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  March  27  — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Another  element  of  discord  in¬ 
jected  itself  into  the  anthracite  fields  during  the 
past  week,  and  caused  more  trouble  for  the 
already  overburdened  operators.  The  latest  is 
the  first  attempt  of  the  so-called  Industrial  Work¬ 
ers  of  the  World  to  unionize  the  miners  to  their 
cause,  which  has  been  justly  named  the  “1  Won’t 
Work.” 

Their  first  movement  was  to  call  a  strike  of 
the  employes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 
at  its  No.  14  colliery  at  Hillside,  a  suburb  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  Of  the  150  men  employed  in  the  Marcy 
vein,  they  succeeded  in  calling  out  125,  but  the 
remaining  twenty-five  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  new  organization  and  continued 
working.  From  what  could  be  learned  from  the 
loyal  miners  the  “I  Wont  Works”  had  quite  a 
task  finding  an  e.xcuse  to  strike,  until  they  de¬ 
cided  to  dispute  the  rate  for  yardage. 

When  asked  to  strike  with  the  I.  W.  W.,  the 
loyal  men  positively  refused  to  do  so  and  finally 
got  in  touch  wdth  district  headquarters,  and  were 
advised  to  ignore  the  I.  W.  W.  and  continue 
working. 

At  the  Buck  Mountain  colliery  at  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  the  1.  W.  W.  went  up  against  a  more  discour¬ 
aging  proposition,  and  clashed  with  the  members 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  The  members  of 
the  latter  union  absolutely  refused  to  work  in 
the  same  mine  with  thirty  men  who  had  joined 
the  1.  W.  W.,  and  went  on  a  strike  until  they 
were  discharged.  The  colliery  emplovs  600  men, 
and  is  operated  by  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co. 

More  than  1,200  workers  at  the  No.  1  and  No. 
2  collieries  of  Jermyn  &  Co.  at  Old  Forge  also 
went  on  a  strike  refusing  to  work  with  about 
tw'enty  of  the  miners  that  had  joined  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Workers  of  the  World.  The  plants  were 
completely  tied  up.  There  was  also  trouble  at 
the  Capouse  colliery  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  only  ones  who  seem  to  have  lost  out  by 
these  difficulties  is  the  mine  operator,  who  is  at 
present  the  goat  of  the  legislature,  the  goat  of 
the  miners,  and  lastly  the  goat  of  the  public.  If 
he  does  not  carry  a  smile  on  his  face  for  every 
miner  he  meets,  a  strike  is  instantly  called;  if 
he  puts  up  the  price  of  coal  the  public  proclaims 
him  a  cold  blooded  thief,  and  if  he  asks  for  his 
rights,  the  legislature  immediately  harrasses  him 
with  legislation  of  the  most  unjust  kind. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  more  than 
fifty  strikes  have  been  called  throughout  the 
anthracite  region,  and  in  almost  every  case  they 
w'ere  in  violation  of  their  working  agreement  with 
the  operators. 

During  the  past  week  the  officials  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  annoyed  at  the  Maple  Hill  colliery  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  by  a  series  of  mine  fires.  While  they  had 
no  direct  evidence  as  to  who  was  responsible 
they  had  their  suspicions  and  accused  several  of 
the  men  with  negligence.  They  declared  in  an¬ 
swer  that  if  they  were  discharged  they  would 
tie  up  the  colliery  through  a  sympathetic  strike. 
The  mine  employs  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,200 
men. 


Is  Storage  Feasible. 

(Concluded  from  page  15.) 

dealer  would  store  coal  only  so  far  as  he 
found  it  to  his  advantage  to  do  so.  He  would 
not  store  coal  as  a  philanthropic  movement, 
but  if  he  found  that  it  was  to  his  pecuniary 
advantage  to  store  coal  in  summer  he  might 
be  depended  upon  to  do  so  to  the  extent  that 
his  knowledge  of  his  trade  dictated  he  could 
make  money  out  of  it. 

On  the  question  of  fine  coal,  Mr.  Traer  made 
a  point  that  was  entirely  new  to  the  audience, 
even  though  it  was  made  up  of  men  familiar 
mainly  with  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
busy  months  of  winter  the  mines  and  railroads 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  up  to  their  full 
practical  capacity  to  produce  and  ship  coal 
He  said  that  during  those  months  the  mines 
were  up  to  between  eighty  and  ninety  per  cent 
of  their  theoretical  capacity,  this  theoretical 
capacity  being  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
all  railroad  cars  are  going  to  be  turned  into 
the  movement  of  coal,  that  preference  is  going 
to  be  given  to  the  movement  of  coal  and  that 
cars  are  going  to  be  unloaded  with  the  least 
possible  delay  and  returned  instantly  to  the 
mines.  He  said  that  at  certain  times  there  is 
naturally  a  big  demand  for  domestic  coal,  but 
not  a  proportionately  big  demand  for  the  finer 
sizes  which  result  from  lump  production.  He 
believed  that  some  plan  of  taking  the  surplus 
screenmgs  off  the  market  could  and  should  be 
worked  out  so  that  the  surplus  of  one  period 
could  be  used  to  equalize  the  shortage  of  the 
same  coal  at  other  periods.  This  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter  in  storage  which  he  believed  the 
operators  jointly  could  engage  in  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  if  any  new  or  modern  machin¬ 
ery  had  been  invented  and  was  being  manu¬ 
factured  which  would  aid  in  cheapening  the 
handling  of  this  coal,  it  would  be  welcomed 
by  the  western  operators,  who,  up  to  this  time, 
have  had  practically  no  advantage  of  coal 
storage. 

Paul  Alwart  of  the  Alwart  Bros.  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  spoke  for  the  retailers.  His  discussion 
was  full  of  that  practical  common  sense  which 
appeals  to  the  retailer.  He  said  that  only 
coal  which  will  store  should  be  held  for  any 
length  of  time.  His  experience  was  that 
^okeless  mine  run  coal  will  burn  in  the  pile; 
Franklin  county  egg  will  not  burn  and  he 
IS  storing  vast  quantities  of  it.  He  believed 
m  storage  only  as  a  last  resort  and  only  on 
such  sizes  as  will  not  move  quickly.  In  fact, 
to  avoid  storing,  he  has  built  a  re-screening 
plant  at  his  yard  to  size  mine  run  into  the 
kinds  of  coal  wanted. 


Loss  of  Calorifics. 

(Concluded  from  page  16.) 

Mines,  but  tests  of  such  coal  have  been  reported 
by  Prof.  S.  W.  Parr,  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  by  A.  Bement,  of  Chicago,  both  of 
whom  find  a  calorific  loss  of  one  to  three  per 
cent  in  a  year  by  weathering.  Bement  reports 
a  slacking  of  lumps  of  over  eighty  per  cent  in 
one  test  and  of  about  twelve  per  cent  in  another 
test  of  small  samples.  It  is  possible  that  with 
the  Illinois  as  with  the  Wyoming  coal,  the  slack¬ 
ing  in  a  large  pile  would  not  penetrate  far  from 
the  surface. 

Storage  under  water  unquestionably  preserves 
the  heating  value  and  the  physical  strength  of 
coal.  But  such  storage  practically  makes  neces¬ 
sary  the  firing  of  wet  coal,  and  consequently 
the  evaporation  in  the  furnace  of  added  moist¬ 
ure  varying  in  amount  from  one  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  according  to  the  kind  of  coal.  This  factor 
is  an  important  drawback  to  the  underwater 
storage  of  coals  like  the  Illinois  and  Wyoming 
types,  which  mechanically  retain  five  to  fifteen 
per  cent  of  water  after  draining.  In  the  case  of 
high-grade  eastern  coals,  however,  if  firemen 
are  permitted,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  to  wet 
down  their  coal  before  firing,  in  order,  as  some 
say,  “to  make  a  hotter  fire,”  the  addition  during 
storage  of  the  two  or  three  per  cent  of  moisture 
which  these  coals  retain  becomes  of  little  conse¬ 
quence.  Submerged  storage  is  an  absolute  pre¬ 
ventive  of  spontaneous  combustion,  and  on  that 
account  alone  it  may  be  justified  when  the  coal 
is  particularly  dangerous  to  store  and  when  large 
quantities  are  to  be  stored ;  but  unless  the  stor¬ 
age  period  is  to  be  longer  than  one  year,  there 
seems  to  be  no  ground  for  storing  any  coal 
under  water  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  saving 
in  calorific  value  to  be  obtained  by  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  weathering. 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 


New  York  Trade. 

Dealers  Who  Have  Been  Waiting  For 
April  Prices  Promise  to  Be  in 
the  Market  Soon. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

1521  Columbia  Building, 

New  York,  March  27. 

The  general  anthracite  situation  about  New 
York  is  no  better  than  last  report  and  re¬ 
mains  so  near  that  condition  of  dullness  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  feature  worth  reporting 
e.xcept  it  be  that  the  April  price  changing  date 
approaches  gradually  and  holds  out  promise 
that  the  dealers  will  then  have  their  affairs 
arranged  for  the  coming  year  so  as  to  take 
their  stocks  and  thus  add  some  stimulus  to 
the  trade.  For  the  moment  the  whole  anthra¬ 
cite  industry  is  everywhere  the  dullest  possi¬ 
ble,  with  no  inquiry  for  the  prepared  sizes 
and  no  desire  to  take  any  when  strongly  urged 
by  all  the  persuasive  methods  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  shading  of  prices.  At  the  mines  curtail¬ 
ment  continues  generally  and  likely  will  keep 
up  for  several  weeks,  storage  piles  are  well 
filled  and  the  producers  are  anxious  to  avoid 
increasing  these  stocks  any  further.  Until 
after  the  April  price  change  it  is  likely  the 
same  conditions  will  prevail,  when  a  good  sum¬ 
mer  trade  is  looked  for  and  another  excep¬ 
tional  winter  is  in  prospect. 

In  local  trading  the  effect  of  the  surplus  in¬ 
dividual  tonnage  has  been  plainly  in  evidence 
during  the  recent  weeks  in  the  variety  of 
irices  offered  and  the  distance  that  they  have 
?one  below  the  circular  in  seeking  sales.  With 
-uch  coals  it  has  been  common  to  find  offer- 
ngs  far  belowthe  regular  circular  prices  and 
-ecently  the  inducements  have  gone  double 
hat  concession  for  quick  transactions.  Per- 
laps  the  same  thing  will  occur  during  the 
mmmer  unless  trade  is  unusually  active  and 
he  early  fall  may  find  some  strenuous  solicit- 
ng  of  orders,  but  the  dead  of  winter  will 
jring  the  fancy  figures  of  the  good  old  days 
hey  tell  about.  We  have  found  many  dealers 
vho  were  doubtful  about  the  benefits  of  the 
)opular  idea  of  unrestricted  competition  say- 
ng  that  they  preferred  to  know  what  they 
ould  count  on  from  month  to  month  rather 
han  take  their  chances  on  open  markets.  From 
he  standpoint  of  certain  classes  of  dealers 
hat  is  a  reasonable  view,  but  the  traders  in 
\ew  York  harbor  have  been  finding  much  in¬ 
terest  in  the  changed  situation  and  expect  still 
urther  benefits  to  come  from  speculating  and 
rading  when  the  winter  returns. 

Curtailment  of  production  has  brought  about 
ome  new  problems  for  the  operating  end  in 
he  labor  situation.  While  the  men  are  idle 
hey  have  too  much  time  to  listen  to  the 
ocialist  agitator,  and  to  further  increase  their 
nrest  with  conditions  that  cause  them  to  be 
die  at  some  few  times  when  they  feel  like 
.'orking,  which  recur  to  them  more  or  less 
nfrequently  just  as  to  other  men.  One  who 
ravels  the  anthracite  field  realizes  how  far 
ocialism  has  gone  there  and  knows  that  it  is 
I  menacing  influence  with  labor.  Their  union 
as  increased  in  numbers  so  that  they  have 
een  able  to  resume  their  independent  strikes 

I  spite  of  the  United  Mine  Workers’  agree- 
lents,  and  it  is  likely  that  before  long  a 
alamity  will  happen  in  a  struggle  between 
le  opposing  unions,  whose  leaders  hate  each 
ther  most  cordially.  Several  collieries  are 
ow  out  on  socialistic  strikes  which  will  have 
0  be  settled  by  the  United  Mine  Workers,  as 
le  socialists  don’t  know  what  they  want  and 
'on’t  treat  with  officials.  Labor  troubles  are 
tore  than  likely  due  for  the  coming  season 
'orn  this  and  other  causes,  which  everyone 
imiliar  with  the  fields  recognizes  plainly.  The 
buses  already  perpetrated  by  the  labor  party 
t  the  agreements  are  enough  to  warrant  any 
iction  the  operators  might  take  to  secure 
'dress.  It  has  seldom  been  unwise  to  stock 

II  the  coal  possible  in  April  and  dealers  will 
kely  find  it  of  as  great  an  advantage  during 
le  coming  year  as  ever  before. 

To  those  in  the  trade  who  are  prone  to 
uestion  the  advisability  of  certain  trans- 
:tions  of  railroads  in  the  distribution  of  their 
irs  on  their  own  lines,  as  well  as  letting  them 
1  other  lines  on  the  per  diem  basis,  it  may 
®  ^fcrest  to  note  the  activity  of  the  Inter- 
ate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine  ex- 
:tly  the  amount  of  rolling  stock  on  all  lines 
!id  investigate  the  disposition  of  all  cars  in 
>c  several  ways  commonly  known  to  work 


against  good  movements  of  coal  at  times,  and 
other  methods.  Perhaps  the  railroads  will 
have  less  difficulty  themselves  next  winter  if 
the  commission  reveals  the  methods  of  other 
roads  to  them  and  explains  the  reason  for  cars 
not  returning  on  time.  At  this  time  there  is 
certainly  no  transportation  difficulty  other  than 
that  of  demurrage,  which  has  piled  up  on  many 
shippers  to  wipe  out  not  only  the  profit  but 
in  cases  the  mine  cost  as  well.  One  or  two 
odd  transactions  barely  escaped  with  the 
freight,  but  these  were  certainly  rare  and  not 
absolutely  authentically  reported.  Many  cars 
are  held  at  the  ports  pending  disposition  and 
more  still  is  afloat  under  cheaper  demurrage 
costs. 

In  the  steam  coal  trade  there  is  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  inquiries  and  a  better 
feeling  as  to  sales  of  No.  2  buckwheat  than 
has  prevailed  in  a  long  time,  while  the  dull¬ 
ness  continues  with  the  other  two  small  sizes. 
There  has  been  no  inquiry  for  Nos.  1  and  3, 
but  No.  2  has  been  very  brisk  and  circular 
prices  have  been  nearly  maintained  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  transactions.  Companies  are  restrict¬ 
ing  small  size  shipments  rigidly  so  as  not  to 
further  demoralize  conditions  or  lose  more 
money  on  that  trade. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

Bituminous  trade  in  New  York  is  duller  still 
and  if  possible  is  in  a  more  gloomy  state  than 
the  anthracite  trade,  with  a  few  exceptions  in 
the  case  of  the  gas  coals,  and  the  outlook  for 
better  trade  in  the  New  River  and  Pocohontas 
coals  which  promises  to  improve  greatly  very 
soon.  Trade  in  the  other  coals  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still  because  of  the  abundance  of  stocks  at 
the  piers  now  exceeding  all  visible  or  prospec¬ 
tive  demand  for  the  near  future.  For  the 
usual  run  of  bituminous  coals  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  inquiry  and  demands  have  become 
so  light  that  a  number  of  the  best  sales  agents 
have  refused  to  quote  prices  unless  they  were 
assured  that  the  buyer  actually  contemplated 
buying  coal.  Buyers  have  the  habit  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  price  of  every  sales  agent  who 
calls  him  up,  but  the  effect  of  this  on  mar¬ 
kets  has  become  plain  to  sales  agents  who 
have  observed  the  tendency  to  use  another 
company’s  price  to  beat  his  down.  In  such 
stagnant  conditions  it,  is  unwise  to  quote 
prices  unless  an  actual  inquiry  is  known  to 
be  a  bona  fide  one.  Not  only  have  the  larger 
liituminous  shippers  suspended  prices,  but  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  to  stop  shipments  of 
additional  coal  here  for  a  time.  The  holidays 
last  week  were  not  sufficient  to  ease  markets 
enough  to  permit  of  full  mining  this  week,  as 
I)uyers  seemed  to  take  no  additional  coal, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  cut  down  their 
requirements.  If  enough  companies  will  stay 
away  from  the  market  for  a  long  enough  time 
a  good  steady  summer  market  will  no  doubt 
result,  but  for  the  present  the  movement  along 
that  line  is  decidedly  young.  There  is  not 
much  interest  in  contracts  at  the  moment,  as 
the  contracts  on  fancy  grades  are  out  of  the 
way  and  buyers  are  still  up  in  the  air  on  the 
other  contracts  they  have  been  holding  off 
with  for  so  long.  What  they  are  waiting  for 
is  not  explained,  as  they  must  have  been  made 
to  realize  that  the  higher  prices  are  here  to 
stay  and  will  not  be  moved  by  any  further 
delay. 

The  optimists  are  amongst  the  shippers  of 
the  gas  coals  and  the  New  River  and  Poco¬ 
hontas  coals  which  are  all  on  the  opening  of 
a  rise  that  has  the  most  substantial  sort  of  a 
foundation.  In  the  case  of  gas  coal  these 
columns  have  already  dealt  with  the  failure 
of  natural  gas  and  the  increased  demands  in  the 
west  for  gas  coals.  This  has  reflected  in  the 
trade  of  the  whole  country  and  we  have  it 
most  graphically  here  in  the  price  of  .$1.50  for 
Westmoreland  gas  coal  and  $1.25  to  $1.30  for 
Youghiogeny,  and  so  on.  In  the  case  of 
Pocohontas  coal,  we  observed  the  increase  in 
lake  tonnages  three  weeks  ago  and  made  ex¬ 
tended  mention  at  that  time.  Many  operators 
remained  pessimistic  up  till  last  week,  but 
now  they  have  absorbed  a  better  feeling  and 
generally  look  for  the  best  year  they  have 
ever  had  in  consequence  of  the  business  al¬ 
ready  in  sight  over  the  lakes.  Prices  will  no 
doubt  recover  soon  in  the  east  and  maintain 
a  firm  position  throughout  the  year. 

Trans|iortation  is  largely  the  same  as  out¬ 
lined  above  and  trade  being  so  dull  it  is  of 
little  interest  to  most  of  the  New  York  coal 
men  where  the  cars  are  now  and  when  they  will 
lie  back.  There  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  port 
any  noticeable  activity  in  slack,  which  re¬ 
mains  the  mysterious  quantity  that  it  has  been 


for  the  past  year.  Nor  is  coke  worth  men¬ 
tioning  in  any  feature  observed  at  this  time. 
On  the  whole,  the  immediate  outlook  for  ordi¬ 
nary  and  usual  soft  coals  here  is  not  prom¬ 
ising,  but  there  is  yet  time  for  a  good  sum- 
mer  trade  to  develop  and  all  are  confident  that 
It  will  come. 

The  Vessel  Situation. 

The  coastwise  vessel  market  is  just  about 
firm.  We  quote  current  rates  of  freight  as 
follows:  From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston, 
eighty  to  ninety  cents;  to  points  east  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  $1  to  $2;  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston, 
seventy  to  ninety  cents;  to  Portland,  $1.25;  to 
Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to  Searsport,  $1.75t  to 
Sound  points,  seventy-five  to  ninety  cents; 
^oni  New  York  to  Boston,  ninety  cents;  to 
Providence,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  New 
Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  cents;  to 
New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty-five  to 
forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are: 


Somerset  County — 

Best  grades  . 

N.  Y. 
Harbor. 

Medium  grades  . 

Ordinary  . 

Cambria  Countv — 

Best  Miller  vein.  .  . 

Cheaper  grades  . . . 

Clearfield  County — 

Best  grade  . 

Ordinary  grades  . 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  . 

Medium  grade  ... 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein . 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  ... 

Best  gas,  ^-inch  lump  . 

Best  grade,  run-of-mine  . 

Gas  slack . 

F.  O.  B. 
Mines. 
$1.40 
1.10 
1.00 

1.60 

1.25 

1.31 

1.10 

1.30 

1.10 

1.75 

.85 

1.00 

1.05 

.80 


Consolidation  Coal  Company. 


The  twelve  months  ended  Dec.  31,  1912  was 
a  very  prosperous  period  for  the  Consolidation 
Coa^l  Company,  judging  from  its  annual  report, 
AT  annual  meeting  in  Baltimore, 

on  March  19.  Gross  earnings  gained  more  than 
two  and  three-quarters  millions,  but  only  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  this  was  saved 
for  net.  Reduced  charges,  however,  resulted  in 
a  gam  of  $1,119,523  in  the  balance  available  for 
Gividends,  which  resulted,  notwithstanding  a 
generous  increase  in  dividends,  in  carrying  for¬ 
wards  a  much  larger  surplus  for  the  year  than 
111  1911.  The  year’s  changes  in  the  income  sheet 
are  shown  below : 


„  1912 

oross  . $14,520,416 

Expenses  .  10,773,527 

Net  .  $3,746,890 

l-harges  .  243,533 

Bal.  after  charges.$3,503,357 
Dividends  .  1,358,805 

Surplus  . $1,144,492 

Prev.  surplus  .  7,014,923 


1911.  Increase. 
$11,732,125  $2,788,291 

8,768,280  2,005,247 


$  2,963,845  $  783,045 

1,580,011  1,336,478 


1,388,834 

1,201,513 

182,321 

6,856,871 


$1,119,523 

157,352 

$  962,171 
158,052 


Total  surplus . $8,159,415  $  7,039,192  $1,120,223 

The  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31  shows 
cash  holdings  of  $971,401;  reserve  for  bond  in¬ 
terest  and  dividends  due  $61,920;  reserve  for 
royalties,  $205,128 ;  total  current  assets  amounted 
to  $7,545,195,  and  current  liabilities,  $4,858,653; 
bdls  and  accounts  receivable  amounted  to  $4,915,- 
076,  and  bills  and  accounts  payable  were  $1,- 
883,767. 


Fatalities  in  Mining. 


Washington,  March  27.— An  inquiry  just 
completed  by  Albert  Id.  Fay,  mining  engineer, 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  shows 
that  fatal  accidents  in  metal  mines  in  the  United 
States  are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  employed  than  are  the  fatal 
accidents  in  coal  mines.  Of  the  165,979  employed 
in  the  metal  mines  in  the  United  States  during 
the  calendar  year  1911,  695  were  killed,  which 
represents  a  rate  of  4.19  per  1,000  men  employed, 
as  compared  with  3.73  per  1,000  for  the  coal 
mines  of  this  country  for  the  same  period. 

The  total  numlicr  of  fatalities  and  serious  and 
slight  injuries  due  to  accidents  is  as  follows: 
Deaths,  695,  or  4.19  per  1,000  men  employed; 
serious  injuries  4,169,  or  25.12  per  1,000;  and 
slight  injuries  23,408,  or  135.01  per  1,000,  Of  the 
total  number  of  fatalities  532  occurred  under¬ 
ground.  or  at  the  rate  of  5.18  per  1,000,  and  153 
were  killed  on  the  surface,  or  3.49  per  1,000. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

Because  Retailers  Are  Selling  Nothing, 
They  Are  Not  in  the  Market 
For  Any  Coal. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

1400  Land  Title  Building, 

Philadelphia,  March  27. 

Philadelphia  conditions  generally  are  very 
quiet  in  all  ends  of  the  coal  trade,  anthracite 
is  waiting,  and  bituminous  fails  to  give  any 
good  excuse  of  any  kind.  Retail  coal  dealers 
have  no  trade  themselves  and  cannot  pass  the 
buying  along  to  the  shippers.  Industrial  plants 
are  not  in  need  of  more  than  their  ordinary 
contract  requirements  so  are  stimulating  no 
surplus  buying  to  relieve  the  over-production 
of  coal  with  w'hich  the  country  is  afflicted  and 
which  affects  Philadelphia  more  than  any 
other  city.  The  selling  end  is  practically  on 
a  vacation  here  except  for  those  who  still  have 
coal  on  demurrage  or  nearly  so,  for  whom  it 
is  no  picnic.  Others  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  clean  out  their  consignments  at  the 
piers  are  taking  things  much  easier  and  are 
firm  in  shutting  off  further  shipments  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  congestion  now  threatening  this 
port.  The  producing  end  is  also  at  a  stand¬ 
still  except  for  those  who  feel  inclined  to 
give  the  men  some  work  each  week  in  order 
to  keep  them  and  enable  them  to  live.  What 
will  be  done  with  the  coal  is  hard  to  determine, 
as  the  demand  of  the  market  are  certainly  nil. 

With  the  anthracite  shippers  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  of  interest,  as  all  report  the 
same  dull  condition  and  have  so  curtailed 
production  by  shutting  down  for  recent  numer¬ 
ous  holidays  and  for  extensive  repairs  and 
improvements  that  little  coal  has  been  mined 
or  shipped  here.  These  same  policies  will 
likely  be  followed  by  the  many  individuals  here 
until  the  actual  period  of  buying  returns,  when 
all  will  be  in  readiness  to  start  off  full  force 
again.  With  the  dealers  it  is  largely  the  same 
story  as  they  are  also  making  the  changes  that 
they  found  necessary  last  year  and  expect  to 
utilize  next  year  in  further  growth  of  their 
trade.  New  construction  work  is  going  on 
and  will  start  shortly  at  a  number  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  retail  plants.  Much  interest  is  taken 
in  the  plans  of  the  retail  combination,  par¬ 
ticularly,  as  they  have  introduced  some  inno¬ 
vations  already  and  this  summer  plan  to  aban¬ 
don  about  a  dozen  of  their  old  plants,  enlarg¬ 
ing  others  to  take  care  of  the  trade  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  sections  of  the  city. 

Bituminous  trade  is  very  quiet,  but  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  one  as  of  emerging  from  a  period 
of  activity  into  a  period  of  readjustment  in 
which  it  is  not  known  what  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  is  or  will  be.  No  one  is  worrying  about 
the  future  trade  except  those  who  have  not 
been  able  to  unload  their  surplus  stocks  at 
the  piers  which  w'ere  the  result  of  overship- 
ments  by  the  mines  or  their  own  overestimates 
of  immediate  futures.  All  spot  prices  are  at 
bed  rock  and  finding  no  inquiry  are  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  no  price  as  quotations  are  of  no  value 
to  either  buying  or  selling  end.  Contracts  are 
still  delayed  and  sales  agents  are  as  indifferent 
to  that  feature  as  the  buyers. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

Joseph  Gorman,  of  the  Gorman-  Leonard 
Coal  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  recently. 

United  Mine  Workers  will  observe  April  1st 
as  a  general  holiday  to  celebrate  the  eight- 
hour  day  victory. 

Joseph  H.  Riley,  president  of  the  Duncan- 
Spangler  Coal  Company,  has  been  in  New 
York  this  week. 

S.  S.  Praetea  cleared  Port  Richmond  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  with  a  cargo  of  5,000 
tons  of  gas  coal  for  the  Mediterranean  trade, 
trade. 

Wm.  J.  Faux,  president  of  the  Logan  Coal 
Company  and  allied  interests,  has  gone  to 
the  eastern  coal  markets  in  Boston  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  cities. 

The  Lancaster  Manufacturers’  .Association 
has  completed  its  plans  along  lines  similar  to 
those  of  the  York  Manufacturers’  Association 
^and  will  in  the  future  purchase  fuel  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  sales  forces  of  Weston,  Dodson  &  Co. 
from  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  the  road  will 
gather  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  Saturday  the 


29th  of  March  for  a  general  conference  which 
is  part  of  the  firm’s  system  of  boosting  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Amendments  to  the  Reese  Pure  Coal  Bill 
now  in  the  legislature  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  sub-'committee  on  mines  and  mining 
providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  preparation 
of  coal  at  the  mines.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Philadelphia  Coal  Exchange  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dealers’  Association  the  standard  of 
bone  and  slate  permitted  in  coal  is  reduced  in 
the  amendments  to  the  bill. 

Lawrence  R.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  local 
trade’s  promising  young  coal  salesmen,  who 
has  been  training  under  H.  K.  Stauffer  with 
the  Watkins  Coal  Company  for  over  a  year, 
has  been  made  Philadelphia  sales  agent  in 
charge  of  the  branch  office  here.  H.  K.  Stauf¬ 
fer,  general  sales  agent,  removes  his  head¬ 
quarters  now  to  the  principal  offices  in  New 
York,  where  he  has  spent  most  of  his  time 
of  late. 

The  first  public  sale  of  the  second  preferred 
stock  of  the  George  B.  Newton  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  the  recently  formed  local  retail  combina¬ 
tion,  was  made  at  auction  when  fifty  shares 
were  sold  at  69^.  The  stock  had  been  quoted 
nominally  at  92  bid,  95  asked,  but  there  was 
no  market  at  those  figures.  The  common 
stock  sold  today  at  23}4,  against  24,  the  last 
previous  sale.  The  stock  was  held  at  45  when 
the  enterprise  was  first  floated. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


Baltimore,  March  27. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.)— Although  all  the  consumers  that  ordi¬ 
narily  come  in  on  contract  by  this  time  each 
year  are  not  now  under  cover,  there  is  a  large 
tonnage  already  on  the  books  of  the  coal  con¬ 
cerns  here  with  which  to  greet  the  month  of 
April.  The  feeling  in  the  trade  is  that,  while  a 
number  of  large  consumers  of  coal  may  hold 
off  for  a  time  with  the  idea  of  buying  spot  fuels 
to  meet  immediate  demands  or  to  test  out  lower 
grade  coals  than  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using,  most  of  the  holdouts  will  find  their  way 
under  cover  before  the  summer  is  well  advanced. 

At  present  the  very  low  state  of  the  spot  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  bait  to  hold  consumers  from  long  term 
contracts.  Considerable  coal  has  found  its  way 
to  tide  that  had  to  be  disposed  of  cheaply.  The 
demand  is  none  too  good  even  in  the  face  of 
this  low  priced  market,  however. 

All  of  the  larger  coal  concerns  profess  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  outlook,  saying  that  they 
already  have  considerable  of  profitable  business 
on  their  books. 

That  preparations  are  being  made  for  a  big 
movement  over  the  piers  here  on  both  coast¬ 
wise  and  foreign  consignment  is  evident  from 
the  number  of  charters  that  are  being  recorded 
for  April  loading.  During  the  coming  month 
there  will  be  considerable  shipments  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  Egypt;  to  various  Cuban  ports,  to  Mex¬ 
ico  and  to  San  Erancisco.  Coastwise  shipments 
to  Atlantic  ports  will  include  the  usual  spring 
movement  to  New  England,  and  all  south,  in¬ 
cluding  a  considerable  tonnage  to  Port  Tampa 
and  Galveston. 

The  coke  market  has  been  extremely  weak. 
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Coal  Daily 

and  many  ovens  have  been  closed  down  for  the 
time  being.  This  had  the  effect  of  still  further 
weakening  the  general  fuel  market  by  releasing 
much  cheap  coal  for  the  immediate  market. 

The  anthracite  market  had  a  brief  spurt 
through  several  days,  of  cold  weather,  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  consumers  ordered  small  amounts  to  see 
them  through.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  entire 
hard  coal  trade  was  devoting  its  energies  to 
making  arrangements  for  the  coming  season. 
Considerable  stocks  are  reported  on  hand,  and 
the  movement  from  the  mines  will  not  be  heavy 
for  some  time  to  come.  No  great  trouble  is  be¬ 
ing  experienced  in  placing  the  usual  contract 
business  on  the  books. 


Baltimore  News  Events. 

A  visitor  here  this  week  was  Charles  F.  Ra- 
fetto,  of  Hite  and  Rafetto,  of  Philadelphia. 

R.  T.  Lowndes,  financier  and  coal  mine  de¬ 
veloper,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  was  a  visitor 
here  this  week.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  with 
an  uncle,  W.  Bladen  Lowndes,  vice-president 
of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company. 

It  is  generally  expected  in  coal  circles  that 
Clarence  W.  Watson,  former  United  States  sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia,  and  now  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Company,  will  shortly  succeed  J.  A.  Clark,  of 
West  Virginia,  as  president  of  the  new  Elkhorn 
Fuel  Company. 

Three  coal  men  with  interests  here,  Jerre  H. 
Wheelwright,  president  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Company;  Clarence  W.  Watson,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  concern,  and  Van 
Lear  Black,  of  that  concern  and  the  Black-Sheri- 
dan-Wilson  Coal  Company,  have  been  elected 
directors  of  the  new  Shenandoah  Valley  Rail¬ 
way,  to  construct  an  electric  line  in  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Company  was  held  here  the 
past  week  and  the  same  officers  and  directors 
elected.  It  was  announced  that  all  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  company  had  produced  10,347,100  net 
tons  during  the  year,  a  gain  of  1,127,369  tons 
over  the  previous  year.  The  new  Kentucky 
properties  of  the  concern  are  now  producing  at 
the  rate  of  about  100,000  tons  per  month,  and  it 
is  predicted  that  the  total  tonnage  from  this 
field  for  the  present  year  will  run  close  to  1,750,- 
000  tons. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


CoLi’Miius,  Ohio,  March  27. — {Special  Telc- 
ram.) — The  coal  market  here  is  paralyzed  by 
lie  floods.  .'Ml  mines  in  this  district  are  re- 
orted  inundated.  The  loss  to  this  property 
annot  even  be  estimated  at  this  date.  Trans- 
ortation  is  practically  suspended  and  no  coal 
an  be  moved  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
ood  disaster  is  the  worst  in  the  history  of 
le  state.  Thousands  of  lives  are  reported 
)st  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  homeless, 
dizzard  weather  is  following  the  heavy  rains 
nd  is  expected  to  cause  a  tremendous  demand 
ir  fuel  as  soon  as  transportation  can  be  re- 
inned. 

On  account  of  the  situation  described,  prices 
re  what  those  who  have  coal  choose  to  ask. 
here  is  no  disposition  to  take  advantage  of 
le  city’s  and  the  state’s  misfortune  to  ask 
nreasonable  figures.  Even  if  there  were,  the 
ial  is  not  to  be  had  to  sell  at  fancj^  prices. 
Prices  nominally  are: 

Thick  Vein  Hocking 

inch  lump  . 

'4-inch  lump  . 

rinch  lump  . 

ine-run  . 

?g  . 

omestic  nut  . 

ut,  pea  and  slack... 

Darse  slack  . 

Washed  Coals — 


Dbble  . 

.  2.55 

1.90 

ove  . 

.  2.40 

1.75 

Pomeroy — 

and  3-inch  lump . 

.  2.15 

1.50 

ine-run  . 

.  1.80 

1.15 

ut,  pea  and  slack  . 

.90 

K.mawha  Gas— 

4*inch  lump  . 

.  1.90 

1.25 

ine-run  . 

.  1.65 

1.00 

Kanawha  Splint — 

inch  lump . 

.  2.40 

1.45 

•inch  lump  . 

.  2.20 

1.30 

ine-run  . 

.  2.05 

1.15 

?g  . 

.  2.25 

1.35 

ut,  pea  and  slack . 

.  1.80 

.90 

N.  &  W.  White  Ash— 

inch  lump  . 

.  2.65 

1.75 

Ikj-inch  lump  . 

-  2.50 

1.60 

Egg  . 

....  2.15 

1.25 

Washed  Coals — 

Egg  . 

_  2.65 

1.75 

Nut  . 

_  1  2.65 

1.75 

V'oughiogheny — 
l!4-inch  lump  . 

1.7.> 

^•incli  lump  . 

_  2.50 

1.35@1.65 

slack  . 

-  2.00 

1.00 

To  Oust  Peoples  Co. 


The  Lackawanna  Railroad’s  coal  department 
went  into  court  at  Scranton  last  week,  to  put  the 
Peoples  Coal  Company  out  of  Inisiness.  Charg¬ 
ing  it  with  violations  of  its  contracts  and  leases, 
with  mining  coal  out  of  leased  hounds  and  de¬ 
claring  tliat  if  mining  is  not  restrained  all  area 
of  the  Oxford  mine  will  fall  in,  pulling  down 
streets,  public  buildings,  school  houses,  churches 
and  luisiness  places.  The  Lackawanna  asked  for 
not  only  an  injunction,  but  that  the  leases  and 
contracts  be  declared  forfeited.  Following  an 
argument  that  took  up  all  the  forenoon  session 
of  court,  the  injunction  as  to  mining  out  of 
bounds  was  granted.  Major  Everett  Warren, 
for  the  Lackawanna,  got  the  floor  after  the  com¬ 
mon  pleas  list  for  ne.xt  week  had  been  called, 
anil  his  prayer  for  the  injunction  and  his  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  injunction  should  be  granted,  and 
the  answer  of  .Attorney  R.  W.  Rymer,  for  the 
Peoples  company,  waxed  so  heated  and  at  such 
length  that  there  was  no  other  business  taken 
up  at  the  session.  In  the  plaintiff’s  bill,  as  ar¬ 
gued  by  Mr.  Warren,  the  Peoples  Company  is 
charged  with  reckless  and  careless  mining  and 
with  a  general  disregard  of  the  contractural  pro- 
\isions  under  which  the  Peoples  Company  is 
operating.  Major  Warren  complained  that  the 
defendant’s  attention  had  been  called  repeatedly 
to  the  alleged  violations,  and  finally  on  December 
12,  recourse  to  law  was  threatened  if  further 
operations  were  continued  on  the  same  lines. 
Major  Warren’s  bill  states  that  the  answer  of  the 
company  to  this  threat  of  a  law  suit  was  the 


Columbus.  Mines. 

$  1.40  $  1.50 

2.15  1.50 

1.95  1.30 

1.75  1.10 

1.90  1.25 

1.90  1.25 

1.55  .90 

1.45  .80 


putting  on  of  double  shifts  of  men,  working  day 
and  night  to  get  out  all  pillars  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  is  alleged  that  lOO.OOO  tons  of  coal 
has  been  illegally  removed  from  property  not 
ircluded  in  the  Peoples  Company  leases.  The 
Oxford  mine  was  leased  to  the  defendant  com¬ 
pany  in  18S!),  and  according  to  the  bill  it  was 
required  to  operate  according  to  the  approval 
of  the  Lackawanna  company  at  all  times.  It  is 
alleged  tliat  one-third  of  the  coal  should  be  left 
in  i)lace  for  the  support  of  overlying  and  under¬ 
lying  veins.  It  is  alleged  that  instead  of  mining 
as  the  agreement  requires,  the  defendant  has 
"robbed,  gutted  and  skipped  pillars,”  causing 
squeezes,  cave  and  falls  to  the  overlying  surfaces 
.Attorney  Rymer,  in  answer  to  Major  Warren, 
asked  the  court  to  defer  action  until  such  time 
as  the  f’eoiiles  Company’s  former  superintendent, 
John  (j.  Hayes,  is  available  to  go  on  the  witness 
stand  to  describe  the  actual  conditions  in  the 
workings.  .Mr,  Hayes  has  left  for  Chicago,  Air. 
Rymer  said.  He  declared  that  conditions  are  not 
half  so  bad  as  Alajor  Warren  would  have  the 
court  believe,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
some  of  the  major's  arguments  were  “absurd.” 
Mr.  Rymer  denied  that  the  company  has  ‘  robbed, 
gutted  and  skipped"  pillars,  explaining  how  the 
mining  was  carried  on. 


Can  ship  any 
kind  of  hay 
or  straw  you 
want. 

Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana ,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  quote  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  prices,  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Our  Twin  Specialties  —  Equally  Good 

Possum  Ridge 
Oak  Ridge 

Two  of  the  Choicest  Coals  Produced 
in  Southern  Illinois 


\  ou  need  these  coals  for  your  particular 
customers.  Bri^lit,  shiny  coal  of  excep¬ 
tional  quality  and  excellent  preparation. 


Southern  Illinois  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 

\V.  J.  SMITH,  Asst.  Sales  M^r. 

W.  C.  TAYLOR.  S.  W.  S.  A  .  Central  Nat.  Bank  Bld^..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Offices,  122  So.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Picopi.KS  Oas  Co.mpany  Building 
Colliery  Offices :  Herrin,  Ill.  Branch  Offices:  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 


[Mai, 


Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  issues  the  following  statement 
of  operation  for  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary  and  for  seven  months: 

January:  1913  Increase 

Freight  revenue. ...$  2,963,537.28  $  478,618.96 

Pass,  revenue .  304,661.16  25,830.48 

Other  transp.  rev..  94,174.26  10,225.51 

Nontransp.  rev .  34,241,91  13,634.31 


M.  of  way  &  sti 
Maint.  of  equip. 
Traffic  expenses. . . . 
Transp.  expenses.. 
General  expenses. 


Net 


opi 

ua< 
Net 

Tota 

Taxes 


er.  revenue. 


Operating  income.? 

7  mo.  to  Jan.  31 
Freight  revenue... 

Pass,  revenue . 

Other  transp.  rev.. 
Nontransp.  revenue 


M.  of  way  &  struc 
Maint.  of  equip... 
Traffic  expenses... 
Transp.  expenses... 
General  expenses... 


Net  oper.  rev  . . . . 
Outside  operations- 
Net  revenue. . . . 


Taxes 


.? 

3,396,614.61 

$ 

528,309.24 

491,189.91 

173,887.76 

642,588.58 

81,108.63 

79,628.32 

2,684.02 

1,201,202.30 

110,633.50 

72,558.11 

3,687.97 

.$ 

2,487,167.22 

$ 

372,001.88 

909,447.39 

156,307.38 

$19,854.07 

15,099.43 

,$ 

889,593.32 

? 

171,406.81 

118,500.00 

.$ 

771,093.32 

? 

171,406.81 

1913 

Increase 

$22,090,852.10 

$3 

1,139,699.53 

2,977,243.35 

2,703.40 

679,640.89 

63,000.78 

191,657.31 

35,587.71 

$25,939,293.65 

$3 

;,240,991.42 

3,602,108.08 

1 

,033,812.22 

4,232,451.21 

331,384.34 

564,542.58 

*6,023.89 

8,161,610.58 

653,421.19 

487,134.72 

8,609.51 

$17,047,847.17 

?1 

,921,203.37 

8,891,446.48 

1 

,319,788.05 

$88,785.66 

86,451.01 

? 

8,802,660.82 

$1 

,406,239.06 

823,500.00 

102,300.00 

Operating  income.?  7,979,160.82  ?1, 303.939.06 
tDeficit.  *Decrease. 


The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  issues  the  following  statement  of 
operations  for  the  month  of  February, 
and  for  eight  months 
February.  1913 

Freight  revenue  . .  .  .?2,668,240.42 
Passenger  revenue...  281,034.59 
Other  transportation 

revenue  .  89,947.63 

Nontransp.  revenue...  32,107.34 

Total  operating 


Increase. 

43,802.02 

23,079.96 

18,525.82 

16,967.89 


Maintenance  of  wa; 

and  structures  . . . 
Maintenance  of  equip 
Traffic  expenses  . . . 
T ransp.  expenses. . . . 
General  expenses... 

Total  operating 
expenses  .... 
Net  operating  revenu 
Outside  operations — 


Total  net 


.$3,071,329.98 

$102,375.69 

I 

.  336,014.23 

*18,698.93 

.  584,255.95 

23,648.96 

68,252.24 

*3,304.10 

.  1,131,764.15 

61,660.15 

67,070.16 

1,812.36 

.$2,187,356.73 

$  65,118.44 

s..  883,973.25 

37,257.25 

.  x27,338.60 

*2,334.83 

.$  856,634.65 

$  34,922.42 

.  118,500.00 

*1,000.00 

Operating  income.?  738,134.65  35,922.42 

8  months  to  Feb.  28: 

Freight  revenue  . .  .?24,759,092.52  ?3,183,501.55 


Passenger  revenue.. 
Other  transportation 

revenue  . 

Non  transportation 
revenue  . 


3,258,277.94  25,793.36 


769,488.52 

223,764.65 


81.526.60 

52.555.60 


Total  operating 

revenues  .  .  .?29,010,623.63  ?3, 343,367.11 
Maintenance  of  way 

and  structures  ...  3,938,122.31  1,015,113.29 

Maintenance  of 

equipment  .  4,816,707.16  355,033.30 

Traffic  expenses....  632,794.82  *9,327.99 

Transportation  exp..  9,293,374.73  615,081.34 

General  expenses...  554,204.88  10,421.87 


Total  operating 

expenses  _ $19,235,203.90  $1,986,321.81 

Net  operating 

revenue  .  9,775,419.73  1,357,045.30 


Outside  operations — 

net  revenue .  xll6,124.26  84,116,18 

Total  net 

revenue  _ ?  9,659,295.47  $1,441,161.48 

Taxes  .  942,000.00  101,300.00 

Operating  in¬ 
come  . ?  8,717,295.47  $1,339,861.48 

*  Decrease  x  Deficit. 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.’s  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  report  as  follows 
under  date  of  March  24 : 

The  freight  market  conditions  are 
practically  the  same  as  a  week  ago, 
and  the  amount  of  business  completed 
was  greatly  restricted,  owing  to  the 
Easter  holidays.  There  were  no  au¬ 
thentic  reported  charters  for  export 
coal. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows :  $1.70  to  $1.80  to 
Havana;  $2.25  to  $2.35  to  Cardenas  or 
Sagua;  $2.10  to  $2.20  to  Cienfuegos; 
$2.30  to  $2.50  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trini¬ 
dad;  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.70 
to  $1.80  to  St.  Thomas;  $2.30  to  $2.50 
to  Barbados ;  $2.00  to  $2.10  to  Kings¬ 
ton  (small  boats  about  $2.25  to  Kings¬ 
ton)  ;  $1.60  to  $1.75  and  p.  c.  to  Cura¬ 
cao  ;  $2.15  to  $2.25  to  Santiago ;  $2.15 
to  $2.25  to  Guantanamo;  $3.25  to  $3.50 
to  Demarara ;  $2.25  to  $2.35  to  Ber¬ 
muda ;  about  $2.25  to  $2.50  to  Vera 
Cruz  or  Tampico;  19s  to  19s  6d  to  Rio; 
18s  6d  to  19s  3d  to  Buenos  Ayres  or 
La  Platta;  about  20s  to  a  direct  port 
in  the  Mediterranean,  not  east  of  the 
west  coast  of  Italy,  Spain  excluded. 


Lehigh  Valley. 

Since  the  first  of  the  calendar  year, 
the  anthracite  coal  business  has  ceased 
to  be  of  such  unusually  large  volume, 
the  mild  weather  militating  against  it, 
and  this  explains  why  Lehigh  Valley 
reported  only  moderate  gains  in  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  month  of  February.  The 
increase  in  total  revenue  in  that  month 
over  1912  was  but  $102,375,  or  less  than 


three  and  one-half  per  cent.  The  actual 
volume  of  traffic,  however,  was  large, 
being  above  the  $3,000,000  mark  for 
the  month. 

With  eight  months  of  good  coal 
traffic  now  completed,  it  is  worth  while 
noting  that  Lehigh  Valley’s  earnings 
have  benefited  materially  thereby.  The 
road’s  total  operating  revenue  for  that 
period  in  its  current  fiscal  year  is  $3,- 
343,367,  or  nearly  thirteen  per  cent 
greater  than  a  year  ago.  Net  operat¬ 
ing  revenue  is  $1,357,045  larger. 

Going  back  over  a  series  of  years 
the  size  of  gross  business  done  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  to  date  is  impressive, 
being  much  larger  than  ever  before. 
The  net  earning  power  of  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  as  well  is  in  the  ascendency,  having 
sufficiently  overcome  the  rising  units  of 
cost  in  operating  to  make  a  new  record 
for  net  earnings.  Until  this  year,  the 
net  earnings  for  1910  have  marked  top 
notch.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 


8  mos.  Total 

ending  operating  Operating  Net 

Feb.  28  revenue  expense  revenue 

1913  . $29,010,623  $19,235,203  $9,775,419 

1912  .  25,667,256  17,248,882  8,418,374 

1911  .  24,247,129  15,763,000  8,484,129 

1910  .  23,381,148  13,350,110  9.031,038 

1909  .  21,705,052  14,006,527  7,698,525 

1908  .  24,241,955  15,974,378  8,267,578 

1907  .  23.453,734  14,513,487  8,940,247 

1906  .  22,560,884  13,916,273  8,644,611 


From  the  results  of  the  first  eight 
months,  barring  unforseen  unfavorable 
circumstances,  Lehigh  Valley  will  prob¬ 
ably  earn  this  year  before  deducting 
betterments,  around  $9^800,000  or  bet¬ 
ter  on  its  $60,501,000  stock,  which  is 
equal  to  over  sixteen  per  cent,  as  against 
$8,500,006,  or  14.04  per  cent  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

SKEELE  COAL  Ca 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Prudential  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


DEXTER  &  CARPENTER 

10-12  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

“LLOYDELL” 
“PRINCESS” 

“GARRETT” 

ana  “CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


C.  C.  BOWMAN 


MINER  AND  SHIPPER 

AMTHRACITE-COKE-BITUMrHOUS 


LOPEZ” 

‘PerieotioD**  Smtthine 


“RELIANCE”  (SOLB  SHIPPER) 

“BUCK  MOUNTAIN”  Mine  Adent 

"Bift  Vein  Uehi^h*’  “Beet**  One 

••Wilkee  Bnrre”  ‘White  Onk”  Steiun 

And  other  dradee  Anthracite  And  other  dradee  Bitnminone 

Connelleville,  Uatrobe.  Gallitzin  and  Went  Virdinia  Coke 


ADDRESS  ALL  CDMMUNICATIDNS  TD  119  WILLIAM  ST.,  PITTSTON,  PA. 

Anthrdolto  Shipment!  made  by  RaU  or  Water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  ft  R.  R.  R.; 

L.  V.  R.  R.,  Brie  R.  R.,  and  their  connection!. 


COAL 


Racine,  Wis.,  March  loth,  IE 
PURITY  C0.4L  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Gentlemen  :— 

During  the  last  Summer  and  Fall  I  bough 
tons  of  your  Special  Stove.  Have  just 
cleaned  it  out,  and  find  in  going  over  my 
book  that  I  have  sold  308  tons  of  marketable 
leaving  but  8  tons  for  screenings  and  dust. 

I  think  is  a  remarkable  showing  for  your 
both  in  point  of  weight  given  and  prepar: 
saying  nothing  about  its  good  heating  and  ' 
ing  qualities. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  in  the 
journals  on  The  Short  Weight  Question.  1 
always  appeared  to  me  that  this  is  a  que 
the  retail  coal  dealers  could  easily  right  fhems 
by  only  buying  from  such  reputable  dealer 
which  I  class  you  as  one,  and  refuse  to  buy 
such  jobbers  who  have  no  reputation  to  sm 
I  feel  sure  it  would  not  be  long  before  very 
would  be  heard  of  this  Short  Weight  Ques 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors  extendi, 
to  remain.  Yours  very  truly, 

R.4CINE  FUEb  0 

This  letter  bears  out  our  c 
tention  that  Purity  preparat 
is  in  a  class  by  itself.  W 
other  coal  will  run  less  than  3 
cent  screenings? 

When  price  tempts  you  to  bu 
coal  because  it’s  cheap — don’t  dc 
The  wise  coal  dealer  buys  Pur 
Coal  because  he  knows  it  is 
“REPEATER.”  The  coal  dea 
also  knows  that  it  helps  his  repu 
tion  and  his  business  to  sell  coal 
the  highest  quality.  Moreover 
does  not  have  to  merely  PROMI 
•  the  consumer  with  good  resu 
with  Purity  Coal.  He  can  GUA 
ANTEETHEM.  This  insures  s 
isfied  customers. 

PURITY  COAI 
COMPANY 

ROANOKE  BLDG.  •  CHICAC 

F.  J.  BROWNING,  -  Manager  of  S: 

N.  W.  SALES  OFFICE 
619-621  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolii,  M 
E.  C.  Pratt,  N.  W.  Sales  Agent 
SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.,  Omaha.  Nebra 
Agents  for  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebrasln; 


DELAWARE,  LACICAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S 

SCRANTON  COAL 

S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  A^ent 

_  Shipments  **AII  Rail,”  from  yards  and  docks  at  Chicago  and  Toledo* 


Soft  Coal  Depiutmeiit  ISLAND  CREEK 

C.  L.  DERING. 

When  Ton  buy  **SCRANTON**  be  sore 

West  Virginia  Splint 

Manager  Chicago  Office. 

you  get  the  GENUINE  D.  L.  &  W. 

Rescreened  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 

•  .a'  - 

Old  Colony  Building 

Scranton. 
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Miners’ Union  Demands  West  Virginia  Monopoly. 


Few  things  could  be  more  significant  than  the 
statement  made  last  week  to  Governor  Hatfield 
of  West  Virginia  by  John  P.  White,  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  The 
significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  miners’  union 
claims  that  recognition  of  it  is  demanded  by 
law.  Knowing  that  union  recognition  always 
means  monopoly  of  the  labor  market  by  the 
union,  Mr.  White  virtually  says  that  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  laws  provide  for  a  labor  monopoly. 

Mr.  White  claims  that  the  laws  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  not  only  grant  the  miners  the  right  to 
belong  to  the  union,  if  they  choose,  but  estops  the 
operators  from  discharging  a  miner  because  of 
his  union  affiliation.  His  statement  does  not  say 
as  much  in  so  many  words,  but  that  is  the  per¬ 
mitted  and  in  fact  the  obvious  interpretation  of 
that  part  of  his  statement  to  the  governor.  The 
men,  then,  are  not  asking  union  recognition  as 
something  they  want,  but  are  demanding  it  as 
a  right  vouchsafed  them  by  statute. 

It  is  interesting  that  this  statement  should  be 
made  to  the  new  governor  of  the  state.  What 
the  miners  evidently  want  is  that  the  executive 
shall  enforce  the  law  as  it  stands  upon  the  statute 
books  and  compel  the  operators  to  stop  fighting 
the  union.  To  yield  to  the  monopoly  without 
complaint.  Mr.  White  and  his  followers  are 
modest  souls.  They  would  use  the  executive  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  state  to  install  their  union  in  every 
coal  producing  district  of  West  Virginia  as  a 
right  guaranteed  them  under  some  obscure  sec¬ 
tion  of  some  statute  which  the  union  president 
does  not  choose,  at  this  time,  to  cite  as  bearing 
out  his  claim. 

That  Mr.  White  intends  that  the  governor  shall 
do  what  he  suggests  is  made  clear  by  the  other 
matter  contained  in  his  statement.  He  wants, 
he  says,  a  nine-hour  day;  the  installation  of  a 
check- weighman ;  the  introduction  of  the  bi¬ 
weekly  pay,  and  the  payment  for  coal  by  weight 
instead  of  by  the  wagon.  He  does  not  suggest 
bow  the  governor  shall  go  about  persuading  the 
operators  to  grant  these  demands.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  create  or  even  to  suggest  a  method 
by  which  the  miners  and  operators  may  be 
brought  together.  He  contents  himself  with  the 
statement  that  the  miners  want  what  is  theirs 
by  law — union  recognition  or  its  equivalent.  He 
expects  the  governor  obediently  to  run  and  bring 
t  to  him.  Having  been  successful  in  getting  the 
executive  to  assure  that  much  to  the  miners,  he 
Jepends  upon  the  union,  thus  installed  in  power, 
by  the  mandate  of  the  state,  to  get  the  other 
hings  by  reason  of  having  a  monopoly. 

This  brazen  demand  that  the  power  of  the  state 
'>t  used  to  help  the  miners,  indicates  clearly  two 
hings 

First.  The  miners  have  been  planning  this 
ight  for  a  long  time,  and  now  think  they  have 
i  sufficient  foundation  to  assure  their  success. 

Second.  The  strike  is  not  going  to  be  con- 
ined  to  Paint  creek  and  Cabin  creek  districts, 
out  will  be  extended  into  other  fields. 

Those  who  have  been  to  any  pains  to  study 
he  mining  laws  of  Illinois — where  the  miners  are 
•omplete  masters  of  the  situation — cannot  doubt 
'or  a  minute  that  the  miners  are  seeking  to  gain 
i  monopoly  of  working  conditions  for  the  mem- 
)ers  of  their  union.  In  Illinois  this  is  done 
hrough  the  check-off  system  and  through  the 
aw  demanding  certificates  of  competency,  which 
;ertificates  are  issued  by  members  of  the  miners’ 
inion. 

What  the  miners  have  done  in  Illinois  they  are 
ikely  to  do  in  West  Virginia.  If  there  is  an 
*J>scure  rider  upon  some  of  the  statutes  of  West 
Virginia  giving  the  members  of  the  union  the 
jrivilege  which  Mr.  White  claims,  it  seems  evi- 
lent  that  it  was  placed  there  some  time  ago  to 
>e  used  in  just  such  an  emergency  as  this.  That 
s,  the  miners,  knowing  they  would  have  to  fight 
Wner  or  later,  planted  this  “mine”  and  expected 
0  spring  it  when  the  time  came. 

That  they  would  do  such  a  thing  is  not  at  all 
■urprising,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  same 
inion  has  introduced  clauses  into  the  constitution 
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of  Ohio  and  into  the  statutes  which  they  do  not 
expect  to  use,  evidently,  for  some  years  to  come, 
but  which  help  to  give  the  union  a  monopoly  of 
mine  labor  in  that  state.  The  same  sort  of  a 
provision  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be 
introduced  into  the  laws  of  West  Virginia  to 
give  the  miners’  union  a  monopoly  of  mine  labor 
in  that  state.  If  there  is  such  a  rider  upon  any 
statute,  now  is  the  time  when  the  union  might 
be  expected  to  invoke  it,  and  under  it  to  demand 
what  is  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket,  since  the  union  man  always  refuses  to  work 
alongside  the  non-union  man.  Therefore,  when 
Mr.  White  says  that  unionism  is  provided  for  by 
law  in  West  Virginia  it  indicates  to  us  that  ar¬ 
rangements  for  this  fight  have  been  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  years. 

For  the  last  two  weeks,  reports  have  been  fly¬ 
ing  thick  and  fact  that  the  union  has  intended 
and  will  immediately  start  to  invade  the  New 
River  field  of  West  Virginia.  Up  to  this  time, 
the  strike  zone  has  been  confined  to  the  Kana¬ 
wha  district.  There  have  been  reports  that  other 
fields  would  be  entered  and  there  have  been 
shrewd  surmises  that  such  would  be  the  case. 
From  reports  which  we  gather  from  men  on  the 
ground,  it  seems  that  the  union  has  gone  fur¬ 
ther.  It  has  gathered  together  a  certain  nucleus 
of  miners  in  the  New  River  field  and  proposes 
shortly  to  call  them  out  in  sympathy  with  their 
brethren  in  the  other  two  fields.  One  informant 
says : 

“The  operators  on  the  New  River  district  have 
been  watching  the  trend  of  things  very  closely 
and  have  tried  to  keep  out  the  organizers.  How¬ 
ever,  the  men  have  been  organized  to  a  certain 
extent  and  it  is  sure  that  those  now  in  the  union 
believe  that  a  sympathetic  strike  should  be  called. 
They  are  waiting  for  the  right  moment.  This 
may  come  when  the  mines  are  committed  to 
heavy  lake  shipments  or  are  committed  to  heavy 
shipments  to  tidewater  for  export.  When  they 
think  they  have  the  mine  owners  in  their  power, 
the  unionists  will  go  on  a  strike.  This,  of  course, 
will  be  but  a  prelude  to  their  entry  into  other 
parts  of  the  state  which  they  will  attempt  in 
time.” 


What  Mr.  White  Wants. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  April  3d. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — John  P.  White,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  Governor  Hatfield  his  concrete  propo¬ 
sition  for  a  settlement  of  all  the  strike  troubles 
in  West  Virginia.  First,  he  asks  for  what  he 
says  the  laws  of  West  Virginia  concede  to  the 
miners — the  right  to  belong  to  labor  unions  with¬ 
out  discrimination.  In  addition  he  wants  semi¬ 
monthly  pay ;  a  checkweighman,  and  a  2,000  pound 
ton. 

Other  things  asked  are  that  all  strikers  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  return,  a  nine  hour  day,  and  a  joint 
commission  to  adjust  wages  of  men  working  at 
the  mines,  with  provision  for  an  arbitration 
board.  The  findings  of  the  proposed  commis¬ 
sion  are  to  date  from  the  time  work  is  resumed 
and  to  last  until  April  1st,  1816.  Governor  Hat¬ 
field  received  the  proposition,  but  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  he  is  expected  to  do  with  it,  since 
no  way  is  suggested  how  the  operators  may  be 
prevailed  upon  to  agree  to  the  proposition  made 
or  how  the  governor,  outside  of  his  powers  of 
moral  suasion,  is  able  to  bring  the  settlement 
about  on  the  basis  suggested.  This  proposition 
follows  in  full : 

“There  has  existed  in  the  Paint  Creek  and 


Cabin  Creek  miniag  districts  for  the  past  several 
months  an  industrial  conflict  of  great  magni¬ 
tude. 

“The  miners  are  engaged  in  this  struggle  to 
better  their  conditions  of  employment  and  to 
try  to  secure  that  which  is  conceded  them  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia :  namely, 
the  right  to  belong  to  a  labor  organization  with¬ 
out  discrimination;  the  semi-monthly  pay  day; 
the  selection  of  check  weighmen  to  secure  honest 
weights;  to  have  their  coal  weighed  and  that 
2,000  pounds  shall  constitute  a  ton. 

“Aside  from  the  question  of  wages  involved 
in  this  dispute,  these  fundamentals  are  accorded 
the  miners  by  law ;  yet  the  state  has  spent  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  so  I  am  informed,  more  than 
$300,000  in  the  use  of  its  military  in  the  main¬ 
taining  of  martial  law,  and  probably  the  great 
public  does  not  understand  that  the  things  above 
referred  to  were  enacted  into  law  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  miners,  and  many  no  doubt  are 
under  the  impression  that  these  laws  are  fulfilled 
and  the  miners  are  receiving  that  which  was 
contemplated  by  law.  But  such  is  not  the  case, 
except  in  that  part  of  the  Kanawha  district  and 
elsewhere  which  are  covered  by  joint  a,greement 
between  operators  and  miners,  and  the  very  low 
wages  prevailing  in  the  unorganized  fields,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  evils  of  the  commissary  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  coal  companies,  make  the 
conditions  of  the  miners  most  deplorable. 

“I  suppose  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
ability  of  either  party  to  the  dispute  to  continue 
this  struggle  indefinitely  until  one  or  the  other 
gains  supremacy,  and  realizing  as  we  always  do 
that  the  public  is  concerned  in  these  disputes, 
and  that  if  we  are  to  prevent  this  industrial 
conflict  from  becoming  state  wide,  we  must  take 
prompt  action,  and  in  order  that  our  position 
may  be  made  known  and  that  the  public  may 
thoroughly  understand  who  is  responsible  for  the 
conditions  that  might  obtain  and  in  the  interest 
of  industrial  peace,  we  offer  the  following  propo-  ' 

sition  as  a  solution  of  the  situation; 

“That  the  operators  whose  mines  are  now  af¬ 
fected  by  the  strike  shall  agree : 

“First.  That  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
against  mine  workers  for  joining  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  all  employes  shall  return  to  work. 

“Second.  To  the  establishment  of  the  nine 
hour  work  day,  which  shall  apply  to  all  classes 
of  labor  in  and  around  the  mines. 

“Third.  To  the  semi-monthly  pay  day. 

“Fourth.  That  the  miners  at  any  mine  shall 
be  accorded  the  right  to  select  a  check  weigh¬ 
man,  and  in  accordance  with  the  state  law  all 
coal  shall  be  weighed  and  2,000  pounds  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  ton. 

“Fifth.  That  there  shall  be  a  joint  commis¬ 
sion,  consistiag  of  five  representatives  from  each 
side,  each  side  to  choose  its  own  members.  The 
duties  of  this  commission  will  be  to  adjust  the 
wages  of  all  men  employed  at  day  work  in  and 
around  the  mines;  determine  the  mining  prices, 
yardage,  etc.,  and  endeavor  to  arrive  at  an  equi¬ 
table,  relative,  competitive  basis  and  to  provide 
rules  and  methods  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes 
between  the  employes  and  the  coal  companies. 

“In  order  to  avoid  any  failure  to  agree,  a 
board  of  arbitration,  consisting  of  three  mem¬ 
bers,  shall  be  created,  one  member  to  be  chosen 
by  the  operators’  side  of  the  commission  and , 
one  by  the  miners’  side,  these  two  to  select  the 
third  member,  who  must  be  a  disinterested  party 
and  a  non-resident  of  the  state.  The  board  of 
arbitration  shall  meet  with  the  commission  and 
any  question  that  the  commission  is  unable  to 
agree  upon  shall  be  referred  to  said  lioard  of 
arbitration  for  settlement,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties. 

“The  findings  of  this  commission  shall  date 
from  the  time  work  is  resumed  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  effect  until  April  1st,  1916.  Respectfully. 

John  P.  White,  President  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.” 
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Model  of  an  Anthracite  Mine  in  Pennsylvania  Mining  School. 


Near  View  of  the  Anthracite  Breaker. 


Why  Pennsylvania  Mining  School  Needs  Money. 


After  a  complete  summary  of  the  facts,  this 
situation  arises  from  Pennsylvania.  The  state 
has  a  great  but  disappearing  wealth  of  national 
resources.  It  has  a  gigantic  business  structure 
built  upon  those  resources.  Its  one  problem  is 
to  save  the  resources  in  order  to  save  the  indus¬ 
tries.  In  doing  both,  its  greatest  need  is  for 
trained  men.  Pennsylvania  has  a  school  of  mines 
which  has  a  great  work  and  a  wealth  of  equip¬ 
ment.  This  is  so  poorly  housed  the  men  have 
not  room  to  develop  as  they  should.  The  one  big 
need  is  for  more  and  better  room.  Only  money 
can  supply  this  and  only  the  state  legislature 
can  supply  that  money.  Will  it  do  it? 

The  equipment  of  the  School  of  iMines  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  is  in  some  respects 
unique.  A  gentleman  who  has  for  the  last  five 
or  six  years  made  annual  visits  to  the  various 
mining  schools  of  the  continent  recently  made 
the  statement  that  this  institution  had,  with  pos¬ 
sibly  one  exception,  as  fine  an  equipjnent  as  he 
had  seen  but  had  it  housed  in  the  poorest  build¬ 
ing  owned  by  any  miniixg  school.  The  equipment 
has  been  greatly  enriched  by  models  and  other 
exhibits  which  were  prepared  by  the  college  and 
by  mining  companies  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
World’s  Fairs  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and 
probably  the  most  striking  of  these  exhibits  is 
a  plaster  model  of  an  anthracite  coal  mine, 
showing  the  methods  of  mining  on  the  hori¬ 
zontal  and  steeply  pitching  seams.  An  example 
of  hydraulic  filling  for  roof  support  may  also  be 
seen  in  it,  even  though  this  system  of  filling  was 
not  so  well  developed  when  it  was  made  as  it 
is  today. 

Other  exceptional  exhibits  are  a  model  of  an 
anthracite  coal  breaker  presented  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  and 
a  very  fine  model  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Company’s 
Standard  coke  plant.  The  Tamaqua  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  has  recently  presented  a  splen¬ 
did,  large  model  of  a  rope-driven  breaker.  This 
apparatus  forms  one  of  the  most  instructive  ma¬ 


lt  Has  a  Great  Equipment  But  Can  Do 
Little  with  It  Because  of  the  Indifferent 
Housing  Provided. 


chines  which  the  college  has  in  its  teaching  equip¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  something  which  is  probably  not 
duplicated  in  any  institution.  Amon.g  the  other 
recent  donations  to  the  equipment  of  the  school 
is  a  leather  model  of  a  bituminous  coal  mine 
presented  by  the  Oliver  &  Snyder  Steel  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  order  to  carry  out  some  experimental  work 
as  well  as  to  improve  the  instructional  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  school,  a  tunnel  IWO  feet  long  has 
recently  been  driven  under  the  campus  and 
equipped  with  telephones,  some  steel  timbers, 
fans  for  ventilation  purposes,  etc.  As  special 
attention  is  paid  to  instruction  in  coal  mining, 
one  of  these  fans  is  also  used  in  connection  with 
a  Clifford  system  lamp  testing  gallery,  which 
has  been  installed  for  the  purpose  of  experi¬ 
mental  work  on  the  efficiency  of  various  safety 
lamps.  A  large  number  of  different  types  of 
these  lamps  are  on  hand  for  testing  purposes  and 
an  Ackroyd  &  Best  lighting,  cleaning  and  filling 
outfit  has  been  installed.  A  large  compressor 
supplies  air  for  the  mine  drills  and  the  oil-fed 
furnaces  of  the  metallurgical  department. 

This  school  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  to  install  a  mine  rescue  station.  This  con¬ 
sists, — besides  two  sets  of  Draeger  helmets, 
mouthpieces,  pulmotor,  etc. — of  an  air-tight 
smoke  room  which  is  filled  with  obnoxious  gases 
and  serves  in  practical  instruction  as  a  gaseous 
mine.  In  this  and  also  in  the  mine  tunnel  the 
students  are  required  to  build  stopings,  carry 
heavy  loads  and  perform  other  heavy  work- 
while  wearing  the  oxygen  apparatus. 

The  metallurgical  department  is  equipped  with 


apparatus  for  the  testing  of  ores  and  the  study 
of  metallography.  An  ore  dressing  laboratory  is 
fitted  up  with  ore  crushers,  slime  and  other 
tables,  so  far  as  building  facilities  will  permit. 

The  Department  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
is  well  supplied  with  excellent  teaching  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  specimens  of  ores,  rocks  and 
minerals,  but  the  space  necessary  for  the  large 
number  of  students  from  various  courses  who 
take  these  subjects  is  altogether  too  limited  to 
permit  of  the  best  instruction.  The  collections 
on  hand  include  one  Of  the  finest  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  it  is  known  as  the  Krantz  collection.  It 
contains  4,200  specimens  of  rocks  of  all  sorts, 
including  various  types  of  coal,  building  stones, 
etc. 

If  one  considers  the  unique  character,  the 
value  and  the  irreplaceable  nature  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  it  becomes  evident  that  few  mining  schools 
have  greater  instructional  facilities,  but  at  the 
same  time  greater  need  of  a  new  building  and 
increased  maintenance  than  the  School  of  Mines 
Ilf  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  great  deposit  of  coal;  a 
great  industrial  development  neediag  coal;  a 
great  waste  of  coal  due  to  ignorant  mining  and 
ignorant  supervision  of  miners,  and  a  great 
school  where  men  may  be  trained  at  state  ex¬ 
pense  to  solve  the  state's  problems.  To  save 
the  coal  measures  and  therefore  the  state’s  in¬ 
dustries  demands  men  trained  in  that  field.  Only 
the  state  school  of  mines  can  do  this  as  it  should 
be  done  or  should  be  e.xpected  to  do  it.  This 
means  that  the  state  alone  should  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  this  school,  which  means  also  that  the 
buildings  needed  by  those  schools  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  state. 

Seeing  the  need  for  trained  men  and  seeing 
the  need  of  the  state  college  for  new  buildings, 
is  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  going  to  raise 
the  money  needed  or  is  it  going  to  let  the  school 
go  beg.ging  for  want  of  support? 


The  Model  of  Standard  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Plant. 


The  Model  of  an  Anthracite  Coal  Breaker. 
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Danger  of  Spontaneous  Heating  in  Coal  Storage.* 


i  Losses  of  value  from  spontaneous  heating  are 
^  much  more  serious  matter  than  the  deteriora- 
ion  of  coal  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Oxida- 
ion  proceeds  more  rapidly  as  the  temperature 
ises.  The  oxidation,  beginning  at  ordinary  tem- 
eratures,  attacking  the  surfaces  of  particles, 
nd  developing  heat,  is  probably,  in  some  degree, 
n  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  unsaturated 
hemical  compounds  in  the  coal  substance.  In  a 
mall  pile  of  coal  this  slowly  developed  heat 
an  be  readily  dissipated  by  convection  and  radi- 
tion  and  very  little  rise  in  temperature  results. 

•  f  the  dissipation  of  the  heat  is  restricted,  how- 
ver,  as  in  a  large  pile  densely  packed,  the  tem- 
'erature  within  the  pile  rises  continuously.  The 
ate  of  oxidation  of  the  coal  platted  against  the 
ijmperature  makes  a  curve  that  rises  with  great 
'apidity.  When  the  storage  conditions  are  such 
s  to  allow  warming  of  the  coal  to  a  tempera- 
jjre  of  about  100°  C.,  the  rate  of  oxidation  be- 
Ipmes  so  great  that  the  heat  developed  in  a 
iven  time  ordinarily  exceeds  the  heat  dissipated, 
nd  the  temperature  rises  until,  if  the  air  sup- 
ly  is  adequate,  the  coal  takes  fire.  Evidently, 
lerefore,  it  is  important  to  guard  against  even 
loderate  heating  of  the  coal,  either  spontaneous 
r  from  an  external  source.  Increased  loss  of 
olatile  matter  and  of  heating  value  occurs  with 
moderate  rise  of  temperature,  even  though  the 
rnition  point  is  not  reached. 

Spontaneous  combustion  is  brought  about  by 
ow  oxidation  in  an  air  supply  sufficient  to  sup- 
Drt  oxidation  but  insufficient  to  carry  away  all 
le  heat  formed.  The  area  of  surface  exposed 
)  oxidation  by  a  given  mass  of  any  one  coal 
etermines  largely  the  amount  of  oxidation  that 
ikes  place  in  the  mass ;  it  depends  on  the  size 
f  the  particles  and  increases  rapidly  as  the 
leness  approaches  that  of  dust.  Dust  is,  there- 
)re,  dangerous,  particularly  if  it  is  mixed  with 
mp  coal  of  such  a  size  that  the  interstices  per- 
it  the  flow  of  a  moderate  amount  of  air  to  the 
terior.  Coals  differ  widely  in  friability,  that 
,  in  the  proportion  of  dhst  that  is  produced 
ider  like  conditions.  In  comparative  tests 
mples  of  Pocahontas,  New  River,  and  Cambria 
•unty.  Pa.,  coals  produced  nearly  twice  as  much 
ist  (coal  through  a  one-eighth-inch  screen)  as 
lal  mined  from  the  Pittsburgh  bed  in  Alle- 
leny  county.  Pa.  This  variation  in  friability 
a  factor  in  affecting  the  liability  to  spontane- 
is  heating. 

Ideal  conditions  for  such  heating  are  offered 
■  a  mixture  of  lump  and  fine  coal,  such  as  run- 
-mine  with  a  large  percentage  of  dust,  piled 
that  a  small  supply  of  air  is  admitted  to  the 
terior  of  the  pile. 

High  volatile  matter  does  not  of  itself  increase 
e  liability  of  coal  to  spontaneous  heating.  A 
:ter  of  inquiry  sent  by  the  Bureau  to  more 
an  2,000  large  coal  consumers  in  the  United 
ates  brought  1,200  replies.  Of  the  replies,  260 
ported  instances  of  spontaneous  combustion, 
d  220  of  the  260  gave  the  name  of  the  coal, 
le  220  instances  were  distributed  as  follows : 
inety-five  were  in  semibituminous  low-volatile 
als  of  the  Appalachian  region,  seventy  in 
;her-volatile  coals  of  the  same  region,  and 
ty-five  in  western  and  middle  western  coals, 
lis^^result  shows  at  least  no  falling  behind  of 
e  “smokeless”  type  of  coal  in  furnishing  in- 
inces  of  spontaneous  combustion,  and  no 
use  for  placing  especial  confidence  in  this  type 
coal  for  safety  in  storage. 

A  serious  fire  in  a  cinder  filling  under  a  manu- 
cturing  plant  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  recently 
/estigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  All  the 
idence  indicated  that  the  cause  was  spontane- 
s  combustion  induced  by  heat  transmitted  from 
external  source— a  gas-fired  furnace  in  con- 
:t  with  the  filling.  The  cinders  contained  forty 
r  cent  of  carbon.  A  similar  fire  occurred  in 
)rd,  1910,  in  a  cinder  filling  under  a  smelting 
int  on  Staten  Island.  In  this  case  the  cinders 
ntained  thirty-three  per  cent  of  carbon.  Dam- 
e  amounting  to  $20,000  was  done.  The  cause 
IS  not  definitely  determined,  but  from  the  re- 
rts  of  the  insurance  adjusters  spontaneous 
ating  appears  to  be  the  most  plausible  explana- 
n.  In  these  two  cases  the  volatile  matter  in 
5  material  was  probably  not  a  factor. 

In  the  large  stock  piles  at  Panama,  Appa- 
:nian  coals,  with  seventeen  to  twenty-one  per 
j^olatile  matter,  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble 

Engineers  of  Tests  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 


By  H.  C.  Porter  and  F.  K.  Ovitz.f 


The  Cause  of  Heating  in  the  Pile  Is  Still 
Unknown,  but  Oxidation  and  Alternate 
Wetting  and  Drying  Are  Evidently  Dan¬ 
gerous. 


from  spontaneous  fires.  Moreover,  several  large 
works  report  that  their  low-volatile  coals  are 
more  troublesome  in  respect  to  spontaneous  fires 
than  their  high-volatile  gas  coals.  The  high- 
volatile  coals  of  the  west  are,  to  be  sure,  usually 
very  liable  to  spontaneous  heating,  but  owe  this 
property  to  the  chemical  nature  of  their  con¬ 
stituent  substances  rather  than  to  the  amount  of 
volatile  matter  that  they  contain.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  oxygen  content  of  coal  appears 
to  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  avidity  with  which 
coal  absorbs  oxygen;  high  oxygen  coals  absorb 
oxygen  readily,  and  therefore  have  a  marked 
tendency  to  spontaneous  combustion. 

The  effect  of  moisture  and  the  effect  of  sul¬ 
phur  on  the  spontaneous  heating  of  coal  are 
questions  on  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  and  much  difference  of  opinion. 
Very  little  experimental  evidence  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  either  of  the  questions,  and 
certainly  neither  is  as  yet  settled.  Richters  has 
shown  that  in  the  laboratory  dry  coal  oxidizes 
more  rapidly  than  moist;  but  the  weight  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  practical  users  of  coal  is  that  moist¬ 
ure  promotes  spontaneous  heating.  In  not  one 
of  the  many  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion 
observed  by  the  authors,  as  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  could  it  be  proved  that 
moisture  had  been  a  factor.  Still  the  physical 
effects  of  moisture  on  fine  coal,  such  as  closer 
packing  together  of  dust  or  small  pieces,  may 
in  many  cases  aid  spontaneous  heating. 

Sulphur  has  been  shown  by  the  bureau’s  in¬ 
vestigations  to  have  only  a  minor  effect  in  most 
instances.  On  a  number  of  occasions  samples 
of  coal  from  the  places  in  a  pile  or  bin  where  the 
heat  was  greatest  have  been  analyzed,  both  for 
the  total  sulphur  and  for  that  in  the  sulphate 
01  oxidized  form.  The  difference  between  the 
two  determinations— or,  in  other  words,  the  un¬ 
oxidized  sulphur — was  in  no  case  less  than 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  average  total  sul¬ 
phur  in  the  coal  which  had  not  been  heated.  In 
ether  words,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
total  sulphur  had  entered  into  the  heat-pro¬ 
ducing  reaction.  The  possibility  remains,  of 
course,  that  the  sulphur-bearing  material  that 
oxidized  was  concentrated  in  a  pocket,  possibly 
as  moist,  finely  divided  pyrites,  and  by  its  con¬ 
centration  and,  perhaps,  by  its  comparatively 
rapid  oxidation  sufficient  heat  was  developed  in 
that  spot  to  act  as  an  igniter.  Such  an  explana¬ 
tion,  however,  is  not  plausible  when  judged  by 
the  many  analyses  of  coal  subjected  to  spon¬ 
taneous  heating.  For  example,  a  Boston  com¬ 
pany  that  uses  a  Nova  Scotia  coal  containing 
three  to  four  per  cent  sulphur,  has  much  trouble 
with  spontaneous  fires  in  storage  piles.  Analy¬ 
ses  of  a  number  of  samples  taken  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  from  exposed 
piles  in  which  heating  had  occurred  showed  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  sulphur  was  still  unoxi¬ 
dized. 

In  certain  laboratory  experiments,  in  which 
air  ^was  passed  over  samples  of  coal  heated  to 
120°  C,  enough  heat  developed  to  bring  the 
coal  almost  to  the  ignition  point;  the  coal  was 
then  allowed  to  cool.  Subsequent  analysis 
showed  practically  no  increase  in  the  sulphate  or 
oxidized  form  of  sulphur  and  practically  no  re¬ 
duction  of  the  total  sulphur  in  the  coal.  Though 
the  results  of  these  experiments  are  not  entirely 
conclusive,  they  indicate  that  sulphur  content 
contributes  very  little  to  the  spontaneous  heating 
of  coal. 

Freshly  mined  coal  and  the  fresh  surfaces  ex¬ 
posed  by  crushing  lumps  exhibit  a  remarkable 
avidity  for  oxygen,  but  after  a  time  the  surfaces 
become  coated  with  oxidized  material,  “sea¬ 
soned,”  as  it  were,  so  that  the  action  of  the  air 
becomes  much  less  vigorous.  In  practice,  coal 
that  has  been  stored  for  six  weeks  or  two  months 
and  has  even  become  already  somewhat  heated, 
if  rehandled  and  thoroughly  cooled  by  the  air, 
seldom  heats  spontaneously  again. 

A  large  power  plant  in  the  New  York  district 
crushes  its  coal  to  pass  a  four-inch  screen  imme¬ 


diately  after  unloading  from  barges  and  leaves 
the  fines  and  dust,  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
total,  in  the  coal  to  be  stored.  This  freshly 
crushed  coal  is  elevated  to  iron  hopper-shaped 
bunkers  in  which,  as  they  are  directly  over  the 
boilers,  the  air  temperature  is  often  100°  F.  As 
the  coal  may  hang  on  the  sloping  sides  of  a 
bunker  for  three  or  four  months,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  there  are  fires  in  one  or  another  of 
the  bunkers  practically  all  of  the  time. 

With  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  any  or 
all  of  the  following  suggested  precautions  may 
prove  impracticable  or  unreasonably  expensive 
under  certain  conditions,  they  are  offered  as  ad¬ 
visable  for  safety  in  storing  bituminous  coal. 

(1)  Do  not  pile  over  twelve  feet  deep,  nor 
so  that  any  point  in  the  interior  of  a  pile  will  be 
over  ten  feet  from  an  air-cooled  surface. 

(2)  If  possible,  store  only  screened  lump 
coal. 

(3)  Keep  out  dust  as  much  as  possible;  to  this 
end  reduce  handling  to  a  minimum. 

(4)  Pile  so  that  lump  and  fine  are  distributed 
as  evenly  as  possible;  not,  as  is  often  done,  al¬ 
lowing  lumps  to  roll  down  from  the  peak  and 
form  air  passages  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

(5)  Rehandle  and  screen  after  two  months, 
if  practicable. 

(6)  Do  not  store  near  external  sources  of 
heat,  even  though  the  heat  transmitted  be  mod¬ 
erate. 

(7)  Allow  six  weeks’  “seasoning”  after  min¬ 
ing  and  before  storing'. 

(8)  Avoid  alternate  wetting  and  drying. 

(9)  Avoid  admission  of  air  to  interior  of 
pile  through  interstices  around  foreign  objects, 
such  as  timbers  or  irregular  brickwork,  or 
through  porous  bottoms,  such  as  coarse  cinders. 

(10)  Do  not  try  to  ventilate  by  pipes,  or  more 
harm  may  often  be  done  than  good. 


Ignition  of  Mine  Gases. 


I  he  Ignition  of  Mine  Gases  by  the  Filaments 
of  Incandescent  Lamps,  is  the  title  of  Bulletin 
No.  52,  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  authors,  H.  H. 
Clark  and  L.  C.  Ilsley,  make  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  statement ; 

“As  part  of  its  investigations  of  the  causes  of 
mine  accidents  and  of  the  safest  and  most  ef¬ 
ficient  methods  of  handling  electricity  under¬ 
ground,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  undertook  a  study 
of  the  ignition  of  mine  gases  by  the  filaments  of 
electric  incandescent  lamps.  This  bulletin  de¬ 
scribes  the  investigation  in  detail  and  gives  a 
complete  record  of  the  results  obtained. 

“The  investigation  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  th^  degree  of  danger 
that  attends  the  use  of  certain  specific  sizes  of 
incandescent  lamps  in  atmospheres  containing 
inflammable  gas.  Previous  investigators  have, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  been  concerned  with 
certain  theoretical  features  of  the  problem,  such 
as  the  effect  of  the  temperature  and  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  lamp  filaments,  and  the  question 
whether  a  lamp  may  ignite  gas  by  the  heat  of 
Its  glowing  filament  or  by  the  spark  that  is 
drawn  when  the  filament  is  broken.  Although 
these  features  were  considered  in  the  present  in¬ 
vestigation  and  are  briefly  discussed  in  this  bul¬ 
letin,  the  principal  object  of  the  tests  was  to 
determine  vvhat  sizes  of  incandescent  lamps  suit¬ 
able  for  mine  use  would  Ignite  explosive  mix¬ 
tures  of  mine  gas  and  air,  and  what  were  the 
circumstances  most  effective  in  causing  such 
ignition. 

“The  results  of  the  investigation  may  be  gen¬ 
erally  summarized  as  follows : 

“The  naked  carbon  filaments  of  standard 
lamps,  burning  at  rated  voltage,  will  invariably 
ignite  explosive  gaseous  mixtures. 

“If  gas  can  reach  the  filaments  of  standard 
lamps  without  breaking  the  filaments  or  produc¬ 
ing  partial  combustion  within  the  bulbs,  the  ex¬ 
plosive  gaseous  mixture  is  sure  to  be  ignited. 

“Several  sizes  of  both  standard  and  miniature 
lamps,  when  smashed  while  burning  at  rated 
voltage,  will  ignite  gas. 

“Standard  lamps  that  do  not  usually  ignite  ex¬ 
plosive  gaseous  mixtures  may  do  so  if  the  broken 
pieces  of  the  filament  cause  a  short  circuit  when 
the  lamps  are  smashed.” 


The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company 
produced  293.00(7  tons  of  anthracite  from  its 
Panther  Creek  Valley  collieries,  during  the 
month  of  February. 
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How  Retail  Dealers  Should  Advertise  Their  Coal. 


Beginning  with  this  issue,  The  Black  Diamond 
will  devote  a  page  once  a  month  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  problems  of  the  retail  coal  dealer. 

The  department  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  be 
of  practical  value  to  the  retailer.  The  policy  will 
be  to  give  suggestions  as  to  the  preparation  of 
“copy”  that  the  retailer  can  use  either  in  part 
or  as  a  whole  in  his  work.  For  instance,  the 
papers  of  the  country  will  be  scanned  for  exam¬ 
ples  of  good  coal  advertising.  These  will  be 
reproduced  in  this  department.  And,  under  the 
heading,  “What  Coal  Dealers  Say,”  we  will  re¬ 
print  good  coal  arguments  which  have  actually 
been  used  by  progressive  retailers  the  country 
over. 

In  addition  to  this  “digest”  of  good  coal  adver¬ 
tising,  there  will  be  discussions  of  the  advertising 
problems  of  the  industry,  and  the  special  needs  of 
retail  coal  advertising  will  be  commented  upon. 


Women  Buy  Coal 

As  a  rule  Ihs  women  of  the  house  are  the  ones  who  do  the 
buying,  since  they  are  the  ones  who  have  to  use  It.  It  is  Ibis 
reason  which  makes  them  so  discriminating,  when  it  comes 
to  purchasing  coal.  They  demand  Quality  Coal.  Coal  which  is 
clean,  dry  and  full  weight.  Coal  that  can  be  depended  upon, 
and  they  want  good  service.  That  is  the  reason  wc  number 
upon  our  book.^  so  many  women  customers  They  know  what 
'  Warner  service  means.  CtII  us  on  the  phone  today. 


CHAS.  H.  TEN  WEEGES,  Retail  Manager. 

Foot  of  Market  Stree'.  Foot  of  Church  Street. 

BOTH  PHONES 


AND  LOTS  OF  IT 

is  what  you  want  when  you  buy  Coal 

You  will  flod  only  the  Beet  Coal 
mined,  in  chestnut,  stove  and  egic 
olzee,  at  our  yard,  clean.,  with  no 
cllnkera  to  clog  the  grates,  making 
hot  Bres  and  few  ashes,  therefore  full 
of  satisfaction. 

Quality  particularly  refers  to  our 
‘■Acme'*  for  16.00  per  ton  In  hut  and 
egg  sizes,  for  hot  blast  and  kitchen 
stores,  which  Is  clean  and  bums  to 
white  ash  with  no  clinkers. 

Try  our  Cruahed  Egg  Coke  at  $6.7S. 
or  Lump  at  $6.2S  per  ten. 

We  can  supply  you  with  eawed  and 
split  oak  wood 


FELIX  G.  BECKER 


Reliable 


446  Asylum  St. 

1  KJvK.FHONE  CttAKTE?.  i«30 


Try  Our  Kind: 

CLEAN 

COAL. 


CITY  COAL  CO, 

1005  MAIN  STREET. 

.Tost  North  of  Church  Btret- 


COAL 


loj  t»  Ban— n  Com  18  Bftfi 
“OlympU*'  Pooahonlst 

USED  BT  I’  S  NA\‘7  -601D  ONLT  BT 

ELDRIDGE  COAL  COMPANY 

"Our  T«rd»  Covet  the  CUv. 
TELBIPHONES— Uonree  S700.  AutothAUc  7S-CT1 


The  Reason  Why  Ad. 


Especially,  we  will  criticize  examples  of  news¬ 
paper  and  circular  advertising  submitted  to  us 
by  our  readers — and  we  earnestly  request  you  to 
send  in  some  of  your  samples  at  once. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  once  ran  a 
series  of  advertisements  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  York  Sun  for  over  four  weeks 
because  they  wished  to  carry  a  message  to  a 
single  prospect  who  read  those  papers  daily. 
They  finally  caught  his  eye  through  their  adver¬ 
tisements  ;  then  converted  him  by  personal  inter¬ 
views,  and  made  for  themselves  an  account  worth 
$.'25,000  to  $50,000  a  year. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  example  of  such 
advertising,  yet  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the 
average  coal  dealer  should  not  conduct  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  with  a  group  of  prospects  in 
his  community  in  mind. 

For  instance,  the  educational  possibilities  of 
advertising  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  by 
■showing  the  value  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  coal. 
Comparatively  few  people  know  anything  about 
the  relative  fuel  value  of  the  different  sizes  (or 
rather,  that  there  is  little  difference),  and  fewer 
still  know  much  concerning  the  economies  they 
could  effect  by  using  proper  combinations  of  the 
smaller  and  the  larger  sizes.  Such  advertise¬ 
ments  might  point  out  the  splendid  results  oh- 


Ask  Yourself  the  Question,  “Why  Should 
Anyone  Buy  My  Coal?” — Then  Put  the 
Answer  Into  the  Advertisement. 

tallied  by  the  use  of  mine  run  coal,  in  which 
the  proportion  of  large  pieces  to  small  is  forty 
per  cent  lump  and  sixty  per  cent  of  the  smaller 
sizes. 

A  series  of  educational  advertisements  on  how 
to  run  stoves  and  ranges  with  the  coal  the  dealer 
is  handling  would  make  for  the  dealer  an  untold 
number  of  friends  and  would  tend  to  convert  to 
coal  the  gas  user,  who  imagines  running  a  coal 
range  must  be  drudgery. 

Just  at  this  time  the  annual  campaign  to  induce 
the  domestic  consumer  to  purchase  anthracite  for 
next  winter  is  at  its  height.  Many  coal  dealers 
have  made  it  a  rule  each  year  to  send  to  lists 
of  possible  customers  circulars  which  show  the 
savings  which  can  be  made  by  buying  anthracite 
and  coke  at  this  time. 

These  circulars  ought  not,  however,  to  be 
exclusively  relied  upon,  hut  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  vigorous  campaign  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  advertisements  and  circulars  should 
not  confine  themselves  solely  to  pointing  out  the 
price-saving  in  buying  at  this  time.  They  should 
point  out  clearly  the  following  advantages : 

1.  The  saving  in  dollars  and  cents. 

2.  To  get  the  full  saving,  the  coal  must  be 

purchased  this  month. 

3.  By  having  his  coal  in  the  cellar  the  house¬ 

holder  is  prepared  for  the  emergency  of 
an  early  storm. 

4.  There  will  he  no  danger  of  his  having  to 

wait  for  his  coal — a  day  or  two  if  the 
dealer’s  wagons  cannot  get  to  him,  and 
indefinitely  if  coal  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  mines. 

The  statement  of  these  advantages  can  be 
made  much  more  impressive  if  they  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  explanations  as  to  why  the  coal  is 
reduced  in  price  at  this  season,  and  how  this 
tends  to  avoid  the  rush  and  congestion,  •  with  all 
its  attendant  evils,  in  the  fall. 

There  are  certain  obvious  reasons  why  the 
retailer  should  advertise  at  this  time  or  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  But  there  are  certain  reasons 
for  advertising  which  are  not  so  obvious,  because 
they  act  indirectly  and  their  value  cannot  be 
measured  in  sales. 

Then  there  is  the  perennial  source  of  much 
unpleasantness — the  so-called  “high”  prices — 
which  ought  to  be  minimized,  if  not  completely 
prevented,  by  educational  advertising.  When  a 
coal  dealer  finds  it  profitable  to  publish  a  booklet 
to  distribute  gratis  to  the  public  with  this  one 
question  in  mind,  the  possibilities  of  using  both 
printed  circulars  and  newspaper  advertisements 
to  explain  to  the  public  the  prices  quoted  will 
be  realized. 

This  brings  us  to  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
indirect  value  of  coal  advertising  to  the  consumer 
— particularly  when  the  advertising  is  directed 
to  the  “ultimate”  consumer. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  religiously  fair  the 
newspapers  are  to  the  department  stores — both 
in  their  news  columns  and  their  editorial  pages? 
During  the  height  of  the  hue  and  cry  raised  by 
the  commission  investigating  white  slavery  and 
its  relation  to  department  store  wages  in  Chicago 
the  newspapers  were  cautious  in  their  comment 
on  the  matter.  Finally,  most  of  them  published 
editorials  in  which  they  pointed  out  that  while 
the  wages  might  be  low  in  some  cases,  nothing 
had  developed  to  show  that  this  was  responsible 
for  any  considerable  immorality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  comments  upon  strikes, 
upon  advances  in  prices,  etc.,  in  the  coal  industry 
are  uniformly  tinged  with  malice — a  malice  based 
upon  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  facts 
about  the  industry.  If  coal  were  advertised  as 
persistently  and  uniformly  as  any  other  com¬ 
modity,  the  direct  influence  of  advertisements 
would  do  much  to  reduce  the  feeling  of  hostility 
which  years  of  agitation  has  created,  and  the 
indirect  influence  of  the  advertisements  would 
make  the  newspapers  just  as  careful  in  their 
remarks  about  the  coal  industry  as  they  are 
about  the  department  stores  of  the  city. 

Did  yon  ever  ask  yourself  the  question,  Why 
should  anybody  buy  your  coal?  The  answer  to 


it  determines  the  reason  for  your  being  in 
business. 

Do  you  handle  better  coal  than  your  com¬ 
petitor?  Do  you  handle  it  better?  Are  your 
prices  lower?  Is  there  any  reason  why  the 
consumers  to  whom  you  cater  should  buy  of  yo.. 
in  preference  to  any  other  coal  dealer? 

There  is  a  reason-why  to  your  business.  There 
should  be  a  reason-why  to  your  advertising 
When  you  solicit  business  by  person  you  are 
careful  to  point  out  to  your  prospect  all  the 
advantages  of  his  dealing  with  you.  Apply  the 
same  principle  to  your  solicitation  by  the  printed 
word. 

We  are  reproducing  two  sets  of  “ads”  used 
by  a  number  of  coal  dealers.  One  is  labeled 
“Reason-Why  Ads”;  the  other  is  labeled  “Rea¬ 
sonless  Ads.”  In  the  former  you  will  notice 
that  the  dealers  used  arguments ;  in  the  latter  the 


The  Reasonless  Ad. 


dealers  bought  space  and  inserted  a  “card” — the 
advertising  solicitor’s  “cinch.”  It  always  strikes 
us  as  a  piece  of  charity  to  the  newspaper  to 
buy  their  space  simply  to  have  your  name  and 
address  printed  in  it.  It  is  no  more  advertising 
than  presenting  a  card  and  walking  away  would 
be  considered  salesmanship. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  advertising  copy— 
General  Publicity  and  Reason-Why.  The  former 
is  used  to  popularize  a  brand,  is  applicable  to 
such  articles  of.  general  consumption  as  breakfast 
foods,  soaps,  tooth  powders,  etc.,  and  is  very 
expensive.  Generally  speaking,  only  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  should  use  that  kind  of  copy.  The  other 
kind  is  used  to  solicit  orders,  to  get  results,  to 
do  the  same  that  the  salesman  does  when  he 
calls  on  a  prospect.  It  is  the  only  kind  that  a 
retailer  should  use. 

Notice  that  among  the  “Reason-Why”  ads  re¬ 
produced  there  is  one  in  which  the  only  argu¬ 
ment  used  is  “clean  coal.”  In  another,  “Good 
Coal  Makes  Warm  Friends.”  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  a  lengthy  discussion  to  give  a  reason 
why  I  should  buy  from  you  in  preference  to 
your  competitor.  Sometimes  a  terse  argument 
like  the  above  is  better  than  a  lengthy  one.  But 
every  time  you  ask  me  for  my  business,  tell  me 
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why  it  will  be  to  my  advantage  to  patronize  you, 
whether  you  do  it  in  print  or  by  word  of  mouth. 


What  Coal  Dealers  Say. 

The  ice  man  ought  to  have  the  call  now,  but 
the  coal  man  is  as  fully  essential  to  your  comfort, 
for  the  meals  must  be  prepared,  and  you  know 
poor  coal  makes  a  poor  cook.  Don’t  take  chances 
of  spoiling  the  cook’s  temper  by  getting  poor 
coal.  The  right  sort  is  here,  subject  to  your 
lOrder. — H.  F.  Miller  &  Son,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

For  open  fires.  Sure  satisfaction  every  time 
you  light  a  grate  fire  if  on  top  of  the  kindling 
|is  ebony  fuel  from  our  yards.  It’s  heat  and  light¬ 
giving  and  slate-free  when  it  leaves  the  mines, 
screened  and  cleaned  again  here  and  served  to 
vou  full  weight  and  with  celerity  of  delivery. 
Drder  any  way  that  suits  you. — The  Mountain 
lice  &  Coal  Company,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Admiralty  coal  turns  dollars  into  power  be¬ 
cause  low  in  ash.  It  is  cheapest  because  it  is 
Pest.  Dividend-paying  mills  and  plants  in  the 
Carolinas  are  using  Admiralty  coal.  If  best  for 
hem,  why  not  for  you?  It  will  pay  you  to  inves¬ 
tigate.  Write  for  proofs  and  full  information. 
vVe  will  send  them. — Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  & 
[Hoke  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

;  Everybody  happy  when  you  have  some  of  our 
good,  heat-giving,  no-clinkering  coal  in  your 
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cellar.  It  is  the  best  in  town. — J.  P.  Montgomery, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

We  give  as  prompt  attention  to  an  order  for  a 
small  jag  of  coal  as  though  we  were  filling  your 
bunkers.  It  is  always  better,  though,  to  have  a 
few  tons  on  hand.  We  cannot  control  labor 
strikes  and  railroad  tie-ups.— Arthur  Kuesel  Coal 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Look  into  the  matter.  Learn  quickly  of  us 
and  how  we  do  business;  that’s  if  you  don’t 
already  know.  A  ton  of  coal  can  be  the  real 
means  of  learning.  Let  it  be  a  half  ton  if  you 
haven’t  room  for  a  ton.— John  Byron,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Running  into  money  is  what  you  will  find  it 
do  when  you  use  a  poor  grade  of  coal.  You 
get  no  heat  for  baking  or  cooking  purposes  with¬ 
out  using  twice  as  much  material  as  when  you 
buy  a  high  grade  coal  like  the  kind  we  furnish. 
It  always  gives  satisfaction  and  we  always  send 
it  to  your  order  clean  and  full  weight.— The 
Mountain  Ice  &  Coal  Company,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Coal^  that  lasts.  You  would  not  put  on  pine 
wood  if  you  wanted  a  fire  to  last.  You  are  well 
aware  that  hickory  would  be  much  better.  Why 
not  use  the  same  judgment  on  coal?  Order  the 
Old  Company’s, coal  of  us  and  get  the  real  hot 
stuff  that  lasts. — City  Coal  &  Lumber  Company, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Talk  doesn’t  make  good  coal,  but  good  coal 


makes  talk.  All  our  customers  will  be  found 
ready  and  willing  to  tell  you  how  good  our  coal 
always  is.— M.  Truby  &  Son,  Joliet,  Ill. 

We  sell  fresh  coal.  Freshly  mined  coal  is 
more  desirable  than  that  dug  out  of  the  earth 
a  year  ago.  We  will  deliver  it  to  you  on  quick 
order,  bright  and  glossy  and  well  screened.— E.  E. 
Jones,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

The^  best  coal  mined  on  the  Monongahela  river 
finds  its  way  into  our  yards,  and  yet  we  charge 
no  more  for  genuine  “first  pool,”  first  quality 
Pittsburgh  coal  than  is  reasonable,  taking  quality 
into  consideration.  Jos.  Walton  &  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Learn  more  about  Ballard’s  coal.  After  read¬ 
ing  about  all  other  kinds  of  coal  and  experiment¬ 
ing  with  them,  you  try  ours  and  you  will  find 
more  coal  in  your  bin,  less  ash  heap  and  more 
money  in  your  purse.— Ballard’s  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 


Editor’s  Note: 

Are  you  advertising  your  coal?  Send 
in  your  ads,  circulars  and  ideas  to  this 
department  and  help  us  to  make  it  the 
clearing  house  for  coal  selling  ideas. 


A  Mine  that  Used  Oxen  to  Gather  the  Coal  Cars. 


;  Those  who  have  traveled  that  way,  make  the 
tatement  that  up  toward  the  end  of  the  Norfolk 
1:  Western  Railway— that  is,  up  toward  the  end 
if  the  branch  which  runs  through  a  certain  por- 
ion  of  West  Virginia — the  scenery  is  wild,  the 
iving  conditions  are  primitive  and  the  methods 
'f  doing  business  are  rather  old-fashioned.  Also, 
ip  that  way,  they  have  some  old-fashioned  coal — 
ome  smokeless,  which  comes  from  the  thickest 
if  the  thick  vein,  and  of  the  best  quality  that 
omes  out  of  any  mine  in  the  country. 

Given  the  coal,  enterprising  coal  men  are 
billing  to  go  after  it,  being  sure  that  no  mat¬ 
er  what  first  conditions  are,  civilization  will  fol- 
j\v  them  and  that  up-to-date  mining  methods 
cill  after  awhile  find  a  lodgment  even  in  the 
Vilderness.  That  is  the  moral  of  this  story — if 
here  is  any  moral  to  it  or  any  need  for  a  moral, 
'he  thing  desired  is  the  coal  of  good  quality 
nd  knowledge  of  where  that  coal  is  to  be  had. 
iiven  these  things,  men  will  go  aften  the  mineral 
.’calth.  Going  after  the  coal,  they  will  take  in 
ailroads,  which  will  set  up  an  exchange  of  visits 
ven  between  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country  and 
le  outside  world.  The  place  which  has  known 
othing  of  that  sort,  soon  begins  to  feel  the  ex- 
jeedingly  sweet  thrills  of  our  spirit  of  competi- 
on.  With  the  competitive  fevers  raging  every- 
•here,  the  primitive  method  gives  place  to  the 
lore  advanced,  and  with  the  more  advanced 
lethod  comes  the  refinements  of  competition 
hich  is  vast  production  and  a  cheap  price  for  a 
aturally  high  grade  article.  And  there  you  have 
all  in  a  nutshell— a  fact;  a  bit  of  philosophy 
nd  a  sermon,  all  thrown  in  gratis  with  the  as- 


The  Operations  of  the  Zenith  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  at  Crumpler,  Pa.,  Are 
Put  Upon  a  Strictly  Modern  Basis. 


surance  that  in  certain  parts  of  West  Virginia 
there  is  a  wild  district  which  rapidly  is  being 
tamed. 

About  the  last  town  up  on  that  branch  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  is  Crumpler,  W.  Va.  This 
little  village  of  Crumpler  is  the  mining  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Zenith  Coal  &  Coke  Company.  The 
Zenith  Coal  &  Coke  Company  went  away  back 
in  the  hills  to  find  a  good  grade  of  coal,  and  find¬ 
ing  it,  opened  a  mine.  This  mine  had  to  be 
equipped  in  some  way,  as  a  starter.  The  first 
equipment  was  the  men  and  the  animals  to  be 
found  in  that  region — raw  mountaineers  and 
oxen.  The  mountaineers  cut  down  the  coal ;  the 
oxen  plodded  to  the  mouth  of  the  drift,  pulling 
the  cars.  As  is  evident,  these  backwoodsmen  did 
not  know  much  about  automobiles  and  aero¬ 
planes.  That  does  not  say  that  the  management 
of  the  mine  did  not,  but  the  management  was 
wise  in  that  it  fitted  the  methods  to  those  with 
which  the  first  batch  of  workers  had  been  fa¬ 
miliar.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  mine  at  Crump¬ 
ler  is  the  only  one  in  the  country  where  there 
was  haulage  by  oxen. 

After  awhile,  things  changed  along  with  the 
introduction  of  men  from  the  outside,  and  along 
with  the  increase  in  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  mine.  As  a  first  improvement,  the  o.xen  did 


the  gathering  only,  and  mules  were  put  in  to  haul 
the  coal  up  the  slope.  A  little  later,  the  oxen 
still  did  the  gathering,  but  there  was  put  in  a 
small  electric  motor  to  do  the  hauling. 

Now  the  company  is  ready  to  cast  aside  the  last 
semblance  of  crude  equipment  and  put  itself 
upon  a  strictly  modern  basis ;  the  spirit  of  the 
day  has  been  carried  into  the  wilderness. 

As  a  result,  in  the  one  mine  which  has  used 
oxen,  there  has  lately  been  installed  three  electric 
three-ton  gathering  locomotives  and  two  five-ton 
main  haulage  locomotives.  Also,  back  at  the 
face,  the  work  of  getting  down  the  coal  is  being 
done  by  four  electric  short  wall  machines.  Thus 
by  easy  stages  of  evolution,  the  big  mine  at 
Crumpler  has  been  brought  up  to  the  minute.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  electric  equipment  was  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Morgan-Gardner  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  Zenith  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  which  has 
headquarters  at  Connellsville,  Pa.,  has  a  big  acre¬ 
age  at  this  point,  and  is  working  in  the  thick 
vein  of  the  genuine  Pocahontas  coal.  The  open¬ 
ing  to  the  coal  is  a  drift,  which,  with  modern 
equipment,  makes  it  easy  to  get  out  2,000  tons 
per  day. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows: 
Worth  Kilpatrick,  president,  Connellsville,  Pa.; 
Kell  Long,  vice-president,  Connellsville,  Pa. ;  J. 
A.  Armstrong,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Con¬ 
nellsville,  Pa. ;  A.  D.  Rice,  general  manager, 
Worth,  W.  Va.  The  same  interests  who  control 
the  Zenith  Coal  &  Coke  Company  also  control 
the  Indian  Ridge  mines,  which  are  modernly 
equipped. 


A  Yoke  of  Oxen  Used  to  Gather  Coal  in  West  Virginia. 
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Idle  Car  Statement. 


The  fortnightly  bulletin  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  covering  the  shortages 
of  the  surpluses  of  cars  as  of  March  15,  has 
just  been  published  and  distributed.  This 
shows  that  the  total  surplus  of  cars  on  March 
15  was  57,998,  and  the  total  shortage  of  cars 
was  20,223. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  period,  the 
report  shows  a  decrease  in  total  surplus  of 
531  cars;  that  is,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
1,735  flat  cars,  172  coal  cars  and  289  miscel¬ 
laneous  cars,  and  an  increase  of  1,665  box  cars. 
The  decrease  in  coal  car  surplus,  which 
amounted  to  172  cars,  was  in  the  central  com¬ 
petitive  district,  in  the  southern  states,  and  in 
the  west  and  southwest.  In  other  words,  with 
only  a  change  of  172  cars  over  three  big 
coal  producing  districts,  the  car  status  was  to 
all  practical  purposes  unchanged. 

Also,  compared  with  the  preceding  period, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  total  shortage  of 
cars  of  6,925.  This  result  was  influenced  some¬ 
what  by  the  fact  that  there  was  an  increased 
shortage  of  42^1  coal  cars.  The  increased  coal 
car  shortage  was  in  the  central  competitive 
field,  in  the  southern  states  and  in  the  west 
and  southwest.  Since  the  surplus  increased 
only  172  and  the  shortage  increased  only  421, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  car  situation,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  two  weeks  previous,  was  un¬ 
changed. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  date  ot 
1912,  the  car  report  shows  an  increased  surplus 
of  11,970,  which  includes  8,023  coal  cars,  and 
there  is  a  decrease  in  the  shortage  amounting 
to  22,762  cars,  in  which  7,933  were  coal  cars. 
That  is,  with  proper  distribution,  the  coal  car 
situation  is  approximately  the  same  as  it  was 
last  year  at  this  time.  It  is  recognized  that 
the  lack  of  proper  distribution  is  due,  in  part, 
to  the  fact  coal  companies  have  their  coal 
standing  in  cars  waiting  for  sale. 

The  car  situation  as  to  shortages  and  sur¬ 
pluses  at  various  dates  has  been  as  follows; 


SURPLUSES 


Date 

Mar.  1.5. 

1913 . . . . 

Box 

. 17,632 

Coal, 

Gondola 

and 

Hopper 

17,867 

Total 

57,998 

Mar. 

I, 

1913. . . . 

. 15,96T 

18,039 

58,529 

Feb. 

15, 

1913. . . . 

. 16,809 

12,243 

52,700 

Tan. 

15, 

1913. . . . 

. 19,779 

12,151 

53,230 

Dec. 

11, 

1912.  ... 

.  5,713 

6,602 

26,614 

Nov. 

21, 

1912.  ... 

.  4,542 

6,167 

22,363 

Oct. 

24. 

1912.  ... 

.  2,179 

5,123 

17,289 

Sept. 

26, 

1912.  ... 

.  8,351 

6,194 

26,754 

•Aug. 

29, 

1912.  ... 

. 14,180 

5,293 

36,047 

Aug. 

1, 

1912.  ... 

. 28,034 

11,964 

65,904 

July 

4, 

1912.  ... 

. 29,662 

13,242 

70,731 

Tune 

6, 

1912.  ... 

35,785 

89,20S 

Nay 

9, 

1912.  ... 

. 20,626 

83,512 

136,776 

April 

11, 

1912.  ... 

. 17,616 

48,800 

94,943 

Mar. 

13, 

1912.  ... 

. 12,910 

9,844 

46,028 

Feb. 

14, 

3, 

1912.  ... 

. 11,426 

11,464 

50,886 

Tan. 

1912.  ... 

. 36,145 

64,719 

142,316 

Dec. 

6, 

1911.  ... 

. 11,031 

20,§62 

53,840 

Date 

Mar.  15. 

1913.  ... 

SHORTAGES 

Box 

. 12,651 

Coal, 

Gondola 

and 

Hopper 

3,776 

Total 

20,223 

Mar. 

1, 

1913.  ... 

. 17,645 

3,355 

27,148 

Feb. 

15, 

1913.  ... 

. 19,184 

7,196 

30,517 

Tan. 

15, 

191  . . . 

. 17,569 

3,509 

24,791 

Dec. 

14, 

1912.  ... 

. 36,531 

15,403 

61,006 

Nov. 

■  21, 

1912.  ... 

. 43,007 

18,172 

73,475 

Oct. 

24, 

1912.  ... 

. 40,356 

18,376 

67,270 

Sept. 

26, 

1912.  ... 

. 27,294 

11,711 

44,547 

.\ug. 

29, 

1912.  ... 

. 14,907 

7,008 

26,297 

Aug. 

1, 

1912.  ... 

.  4,197 

2,779 

9,394 

July 

4, 

1912.  ... 

.  3,461 

1,036 

6,707 

Tune' 

6, 

9, 

1912.  ... 

.  942 

645 

2,822 

May 

1912.  ... 

.  3,294 

1,233 

6,678 

April 

11, 

1912.  ... 

. 25,589 

1,222 

15,554 

Mar. 

13, 

1912.  ... 

11,709 

42,985 

Feb. 

14, 

1912.  ... 

. 24,094 

8,604 

36,928 

Tan. 

3, 

1912.  ... 

.  5,953 

88 

6,378 

Dec. 

6, 

1911 ... 

. 12,277 

2,813 

17,697 

The  new  2,500-ton  breaker  of  the  Locust 
Mountain  Coal  Company  will  have  a  unique 
power  installation,  which,  instead  of  being  di¬ 
rect  connected,  will  be  set  up  in  four  differ¬ 
ent  groups  of  100  horsepower  electric  motors 
so  that  one  section  may  be  shut  down  for  any 
cause  without  interfering  with  the  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  breaker.  "Power  will  be  supplied 
by  the  central  plant  of  the  Harwood  Electric 
Company,  at  Shenandoah. 


Members  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
from  Dauphin,  Lackawanna,  Schuylkill,  Car¬ 
bon,  Northumberland,  Columbia  and  Susque¬ 
hanna  counties  have  formed  an  organization 
at  Harrisburg,  the  object  of  which  will  be  to 
facilitate  consideration  and  passage  of  legis¬ 
lation  affecting  the  mines  and  miners  who  are 
their  constituents. 


Ayers  and  Lang. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  April  3d. — A  new  coal  organ-* 
ization,  composed  of  Harry  S.  Ayers,  formerly 
of  Ayers  &  Chase,  and  Walter  E.  Lang,  has  been 
formed  and  will  continue  the  same  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  so  successfully  conducted  by  Ayers  &  Chase. 

Harry  S.  Ayers  has  been  in  the  coal  trade  for 
fifteen  years.  Prior  to  the  time  of  entering  the 
field  as  an  independent  operator  he  was  connected 
with  the  old  firm  'of  O.  W.  Shipman  &  Co.  The 
business  policies  introduced  by  Mr.  Ayers  in  his 
business  soon  brought  him  remarkable  success. 


Walter  E.  Lang. 


the  business  reaching  such  proportions  seven  years 
ago  that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  work  and 
Mr.  Chase  was  initiated  into  the  coal  trade,  Mr. 
Ayers  and  Mr.  Chase  forming  the  well  known 
firm  of  Ayers  &  Oiase.  This  firm  has  had  re¬ 
markable  success  during  the  past  seven  years, 
Mr.  Chase  now  retiring  from  the  firm  to  become 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Jewett,  Bigelow  & 
Brooks  in  Detroit.  The  same  policies  that  have 


Harry  S.  Ayers. 


made  for  victory  in  the  past  will  be  continued 
by  the  new  firm  of  Ayers  &  Lang. 

Walter  E.  Lang  enters  the  business  in  the 
capacity  of  having  charge  of  the  sales,  he  having 
had  large  experience  in  the  selling  line  on  the 
road,  having  been  for  thirteen  years  with  the 
Wolverine  Manufacturing  Company  of  Detroit. 
Mr.  Lang’s  genial  personality  cannot  help  but 
win  many  new  friends,  as  well  as  retaining  the 
old,  for  this  firm. 

Ayers  &  Lang  have  the  agency  for  one  of  the 
largest  anthracite  operators  in  Pennsylvania  and 
are  heavy  shippers  of  anthracite  coal.  They  are 
also  interested  in  coal  mines  in  West  Virginia 
and  Ohio. 

April  first  the  business  of  Ayers  &  Lang  was 
moved  from  the  Hammond  building  to  a  suite 


of  offices  on  the  nineteenth  floor  of  the  Dime 
Savings  Bank  building,  where  they  will  be  pleased 
to  meet  their  numerous  friends  and  customers. 


Buchholz  CSi>  Morrell  Dissolve. 


R.  J.  Buchholz  of  Rye,  New  York,  and  C.  P. 
Morrell  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  who  have  trans¬ 
acted  business  at  No.  1  Broadway  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  announce  that  they  have  dis¬ 
solved  partnership  by  mutual  consent  and  the 
firm  of  Buchholz  &  Morrell  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  All  obligations  of  this  firm  are  as¬ 
sumed  by  R.  J.  Buchholz  personally. 

At  the  same  time  comes  the  announcement 
that  the  R.  J.  Buchholz  Coal  Company,  Inc., 
has  been  formed  by  R.  J.  Buchholz,  his 
brother,  C.  E.  Buchholz,  of  the  Northern  New 
York  Coal  Company  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and 
John  V.  Koch.  The  first  named  will  be  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer;  the  second,  vice-president, 
and  the  latter,  secretary.  The  capital  stock 
is  given  as  $25,000  and  offices  have  been  leased 
in  the  Whitehall  building.  The  nature  of  the 
business  of  the  new  concern  will  be  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  old,  with  provision  for 
extensions. 

C.  P.  Morrell  has  not  announced  his  plans 
fully,  but  will  continue  in  the  coal  trade  with 
offices  at  No.  1  Broadway,  where  he  is  closely 
associated  with  the  transportation  business  and 
has  been  transacting  considerable  coal  business 
through  another  coal  producing  house. 


New  York  State  Bids. 


New  York.  April  3d. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  bids  recently  taken  for  the  state 
hospitals  having  been  rejected  because  the 
state  commission  decided  to  purchase  supplies 
for  six  months  only,  other  bids  were  taken 
last  week  which  resulted  in  the  following  offer¬ 
ings  by  coal  companies.  Three  delivery  points 
were  named,  specifications  are  the  same  as 
advertised  in  The  Black  Diamond,  and  con¬ 


tracts  are  to  run  till  September  30'  next. 


For  Manhattan  State 

Hospital, 

Ward’s 

Island ; 

Firm —  Stove 

Bkwt. 

Pea 

Bitumi¬ 

nous 

Capital  Contracting  Com¬ 
pany  . $4.97 

$2.10 

$4.07 

$3.0ii 

Pattison  &  Bowns .  4.89 

1.81 

3.63 

2.7') 

C.  D.  Norton  &  Co . 

1.75 

A.  F.  Hill  &  Co . 

2.81 

Glenn  Brook  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  . 

3.00 

Smith,  Lineaweaver  & 

Co . 

3.9-1 

Geo.  D.  Harris  &  Co....  4.90 

i.82 

kes 

2.7, 

Empire  Coal  Mining  Co . 

2.90 

John  W.  Peale .  4.98 

1.94 

3.68 

2.8.5 

Meeker  &  Co .  5.17 

2.05 

3.85 

3.00 

Nartwell,  Glitter  &  Co . 

2.85 

W.  P.  W.  Haff .  5.05 

^6.5 

kks 

3.00 

Garfield  &  Proctor .  5.10 

1.98 

3.63 

2.80 

For  Kings  Park  Delivery 

Finn — 

Stove 

Bkwt. 
No.  3 

Bitumi¬ 

nous 

C.  D.  Norton  &  Co . 

$2.63 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co . 

$3  O.l 

Sarah  Goldberger  . 

$5.68 

2.95 

3.62 

G.  D.  Harris  &  Co . 

5.80 

2.80 

3.45 

Empire  Coal  Mining  Co . 

3.50 

N.  Y.  &  N.  E.  Coai  Co . 

5.65 

A.  F.  Hill  &  Co . 

3.46 

Pattison  &  Bowns . 

3.42 

Garfield  &  Proctor . 

5.88 

’2.93 

3..50 

W.  P.  W.  Haff . 

5.75 

2.75 

3.60 

Hartwell,  Glitter  &  Co . 

.3.50 

Meeker  &  Co . 

5.90 

k90 

Glenn  Brook  Coal  Company . 

kki 

John  W.  Peale . 

5.70 

2.67 

3.55 

Smith,  Lineaweaver  &  Co . 

3.47 

For  Central  Islip  Delivery: 

Bitumi- 

Firm — 

N.  Y.  &  N.  E.  Coal  Com 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Bkwt. 

nous 

pany  . 

$5.70 

$5.45 

$3.47 

Pattison  &  Bowns . 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co. . . 

3.70 

G.  D.  Harris  &  Co . 

5.85 

6.16 

$2.85 

.3.50 

C.  D.  Norton  &  Co . 

2.68 

3.55 

Empire  Coal  Mining  Co. 

John  W.  Peale . 

5.75 

6.00 

2.72 

3.60 

Hartwell,  Glitter  &  Co.  . 

3.55 

Garfield  &  Proctor . 

5.9.3 

6.1.3 

'2.88 

3.55 

*3.75 

W.  P.  W.  Haff . 

5.85 

6.25 

2.80 

Smith,  Lineaweaver  &  Co . 

Glenn  Brook  Coal  Com- 

3.57 

pany  . 

3.70 

A.  F.  Hill  &  Co . 

3.31 

Sarah  Goldberger  . 

5.75 

5.90 

3.66 

.3.67 

The  bid  of  A.  F.  Hill  &  Co.  for  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  tonnage  at  $3.31  has  been  withdrawn  on 
account  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  an 
error  in  filling  out  the  bids  and  the  exception 
will  likely  be  allowed  by  the  commissioners  as 
the  circumstances  seem  to  justify  such  action. 
The  name  of  the  last  bidder  is  a  strange  one  to 
the  trade  but  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Capital  Contracting  Company,  which  ap¬ 
pears  elsewhere. 
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Men  Prominent  in  the  Coal  Trade’s  Eye. 


Frank  J.  Honan. 

.‘\s  announced  last  week,  Frank  J.  Honan,  who 
lias  been  with  the  Skeele  Coal  Company  forces 
for  several  years,  succeeded  to  the  northern  sales 
agency  of  that  concern  on  April  1st,  to  take  the 
place  of  Max  G.  Voelkler,  now  with  the  Yough- 

iogheny  &  Ohio 
Coal  Company  in 
Buffalo.  The 
Skeele  offices  will 
remain  in  the  Pru- 
d  e  n  t  i  a  1  building 
there  until  May 
1st.  when  the  new 
sales  agent  will  es¬ 
tablish  himself  in 
larger  quarters  in 
the  Marine  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Imild- 
ing.  As  northern 
sales  manager  he 
will  have  charge 
of  the  company’s 
business  in  north¬ 
ern  New  York 
state,  Canada  and 
the  west.  This 
territory,  beside 
the  trade  and 
standing  of  his 
firm,  makes  the 
advance  an  important  one  for  one  of  the  coming 
coal  men,  but  he  assumes  his  responsibilities  with 
a  good  record  for  past  successes. 

His  early  training  ■  was  gotten  from  several 
years  with  the  sales  organization  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Company  in 
the  New  York  territory  and  in  the  north.  When 
he  left  that  company  to  join  the  Skeele  Coal 
Company  organization  he  broadened  his  field  and 
has  developed  as  fast  as  the  opportunities  came, 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  several 
Independent  anthracite  coals  handled  by  the 
Skeeles  and  of  the  markets  they  fit. 

E.  S,  Lawrence. 

E.  S.  Lawrence,  who  became  provisional  sales 
a.gent  in  Philadelphia  for  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
&  Coke  Corporation  on  the  abdication  of  Nor¬ 
man  W.  Campbell,  will  likely  become  the  per¬ 
manent  incumbent  of  that  office  shortly,  as  the 
field  and  man  are  doubtless  better  fitted  to  each 
other  than  anyone  who  might  be  considered  for 
the  place,  although  Mr.  Lawrence  leaves  the 
important  post  of  New  York  sales  agent  to  make 
the  change.  However,  as  the  New  York  office 
is  more  or  less  overshadowed  by  the  general 
sales  agency  which  is  located  at  that  point,  the 
move  might  be  considered  an  important  advance 
in  that  the  field  is  of  a  more  responsible  charac¬ 
ter  and  suscept¬ 
ible  of  more  inde¬ 
pendent  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  new  Phila- 
delphia  sales 
agent  is  a  native 
of  the  Quaker 
town,  and  never 
actually  gave  up 
his  residence  in 
the  suburb  of 
Ardmore,  where 
he  spent  his  week 
ends  the  year 
round  and  main¬ 
tained  his  resi¬ 
dence  ever  since 
he  was  transfer¬ 
red  to  New  York. 

His  closest 
friends  are  Phila¬ 
delphians,  there- 
fore,  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  connecticns  of 
the  saiv.e  city.  lie  is  delighted  that  he  was 
made  the  ten’|)orary  sales  agent,  and  as  the  i)leas- 
ire  of  a  valuable  man  i.s  of  much  weight  with 
the  powers,  it  is  practically  admitted  at  head- 
nuarters  that  he  will  remain  permanently  in 
Philadelphia. 

He  entered  the  coal  trade  as  an  accountant 
with  the  old  W’ebster  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
Hiout  the  year  IPOl,  and  followed  it  into  the 
Pcrnsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Company  when,  in 
tlic  latter  concern  absorbed  the  several 


Pennsylvania  companies  that  made  it  one  of  tlie 
largest  of  the  bituminous  producers.  When  the 
receivers  moved  the  general  office  to  New  York, 
he  bectime  manager  of  the  department  of  credits 
and  collections,  which  ])osition  he  held  during 
the  year  1909.  Subsequently  he  became  New 
York  state  agent,  in  which  capacity  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  since.  Colleagues  and  associates  say  of 
him  that  he  is  the  kind  of  man  wdio  will  always 
l)e  found  on  the  job  when  you  want  him  and 
that  he  has  a  peculiarly  efficient  manner  of 
handlin.g  the  men  in  his  sales  force  as  well  as 
all  buyers  and  others  with  whom  he  is  thrown 
in  contact ;  this  quality  may  have  developed  from 
a  study  of  personality  through  the  viewpoint  of 
the  credit  department.  It  is,  however,  based  on 
a  personality  of  its  own.  From  these  facts  it 
would  seem  that  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke 
Corporation  will  have  a  strong  representation  in 
Philadelphia,  considering,  too,  that  the  remainder 
of  the  organization  will  consist  of  such  well- 
known  coal  men  as  the  following,  who  have  been 
with  the  company  for  years;  N.  C.  Ashcom, 
G.  A.  Brown,  H.  C.  ]\ietlach,  and  William  J. 
Ryan. 


Mining  Meeting  A.  I.  E.  E. 


A  regular  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers  will  be  held  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  18  and  19, 
1913.  This  meeting  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  committee  on  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  mines,  of  which  Geo.  R.  Wood,  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  of  the  Berwind  White  Coal 
Mining  Company,  is  chairman,  also  in  coope¬ 
ration  with  the  Pittsburgh  section.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  this  meeting  will  be  at  the  Fort 
Pitt  hotel. 

The  program  is  as  follows: 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

p  O’clock. 

Registration,  convention  headquarters. 

10  O'clock. 

Opening  address  by  President  Ralph  D.  Mershon,  of 
the  A.  I.  E.  E. 

At  the  close  of  the  president’s  address  the  following 
papers  will  be  presented: 

1.  Purchased  Power  in  Coal  Mines,  by  11.  C.  Eddy, 
American  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  New  York  City. 

2.  Central  Station  Power  for  Mines,  by  J.  S.  Jenks, 
assistant  general  manager.  West  Pen.-t  Traction  and  Water 
Power  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

3.  Safeguarding  the  Use  of  Ehictricity  in  Mines,  by 
H.  II.  Clark,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  Pitts- 
bfigh.  Pa. 

,  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 

2  O’clock. 

4.  Electricity  as  Applied  to  Mining,  by  J.  W.  Hop- 
wood,  master  mechanic.  United  Coal  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

5.  Central  Station  Power  for  Coal  Mines,  by  C.  W. 
Beers,  electrical  engineer,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

6.  Alternating  Current  Motors  for  the  Economic  Op¬ 
eration  of  Mine  rans,  by  F.  B.  Crosby,  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

On  Friday  evening  at  G  o’clock,  a  dutch 
dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Fort  Pitt  hotel.  At 
this  dinner  a  few  brief  exercises  will  be  held, 
including  some  short  addresses,  which  will 
conclude  promptly  at  8  o’clock,  so  that  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  will  be  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  those  desiring  to  make  other  arrange¬ 
ments. 

SATURDAY  MORNING. 

10  O’clock. 

7.  Characteristics  of  Sub-Station  Loads  at  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  Collieries  of  the  Delaware  &  Lackaw’anna  Railroad 
Company,  by  II.  M.  Warren  and  A.  S.  Biesecker,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

r.  Milling  I.oad  for  Central  Stations  by  Wilfred 
Sykes  and  Graham  Bright,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  I'iig. 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

!).  (Question  Box. 

The  question  box  is  intended  to  afford  a 
means  of  communicating  topics  for  discussion 
liy  those  who  do  not  care  to  participate  in  per¬ 
son.  Anyone  desiring  to  bring  up  for  discus¬ 
sion  any  point  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
electricity  in  mines  is  cordially  invited  to  send 
in  their  communications  to  the  secretary,  or 
place  it  in  the  box  in  person.  It  is  hoped  by 
this  means  to  bring  forth  a  discussion  of  the 
various  phases  of  this  subject  which  would 
probably  not  lie  possilile  if  the  interested  per¬ 
sons  were  forced  to  make  the  suggestions  in 
open  debate,  'fhe  chairman  will  read  the  ques¬ 
tions  (and  the  names  of  those  asking  them 
only  if  same  is  desired)  and  will  request  vari¬ 
ous  jiersons  present  at  the  meeting,  who  are 
the  liest  <|ualified,  to  answer  them. 

The  subject  of  “Electricity  in  Mines’’  has 
assumed  such  proportions  in  the  last  year  or 
so  as  to  justify  the  institute  devoting  a  special 


meeting  to  the  discussion  of  its  various  phases. 
Not  only  arc  mining  people  themselves  inter¬ 
ested,  but  particularly  central  station  operating 
companies,  and  manufacturers  of  electrical  ap¬ 
paratus  for  mines  and  from  all  indications  a 
large  number  will  be  present  at  the  meeting 
and  take  part  in  the  discussions. 


A  Tribute  to  Newsam. 


A  tribute  of  esteem  has  just  been  paid  to  Mr. 
Richard  Newsam  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  active  Govern¬ 
ment  work.  Mr.  Newsam  has  acted  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Mining  Board  and  as  chair- 
man  of  numerous  mining  investigation  com¬ 
missions.  Now,  on  acount  of  the  growing 
weight  of  years  and  somewhat  impaired  health, 
he  has  been  compelled  to  resign  from  those 
bodies,  and  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  by 
the  members  of  the  Mining  Investigation  Com¬ 
mission  to  place  on  record  their  appreciation 
of  his  services  to  the  miners,  mine  owners 
and  mining  interests  of  the  state.  It  is  stated 
in  this  testimonial  that,  as  a  result  of  his  la¬ 
bors  on  the  Board,  “the  standard  of  efficiency 
in  Illinois,  from  being  among  the  lowest,  is 
now  among  the  highest  in  the  civilized  world,’’ 
whilst  his  qualities  of  guidance  and  direction 
on  the  Commission  have  produced  “what  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  the  best  code  of  mining 
laws  ever  formulated  in  any  state  or  country. 
-And  all  this  he  was  able  to  do  without  advan¬ 
tage  of  academic  or  collegiate  training.  An 
English  miner,  inured  to  the  use  of  the  pick 
from  early  years,  having  entered  the  mines  at 
the  age  of  eight  years,  a  man  whose  school 
was  the  pit,  and  whose  university  was  contact 
with  great  minds  through  the  printed  page  by 
candle  light,  he  was  yet  able  to  qualify  himself 
to  be  the  leader  in  the  application  of  science 
to  the  mining  industry,  and  make  of  himself 
an  authority  in  that  science.  Most  of  all,  he 
is  honored  for  his  devotion  to  public  service, 
and  the  unstinted  giving  of  time  and  energy  to 
its  interest,  at  a  time  when  most  other  men 
were  mainly  concerned  with  making  money. 
For  many  years,  especially  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  busy  life  as  a  coal  operator,  he  has  with¬ 
drawn  his  working  power  from  a  business 
where  it  could  have  been  coined  into  dollars 
and  given  it  freely  in  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
man.”  The  testimonial  is  signed  by  J.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  William  Hall  and  H.  H.  Stock. 


Everett  True’s  Protest. 


Everett  True  is  a  creation  of  one  of  the 
cartoonists  for  one  of  the  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cates.  He  is  an  irascible  character  who  usually 
doles  out  destruction  when  things  do  not  go 
his  way. 

He  has  been  availed  of  by  the  Swastika  Fuel 
Company  to  show  what  happens  or  is  likely  to 
happen  when  a  retail  dealer  tries  to  deliver 


coal  to  Mr.  True  that  he  did  not  order.  The 
accompanying  carton  is  characteristic;  it  shows 
the  cartoonist’s  character  in  action.  Maybe  it 
will  suggest  to  some  coal  dealers  that  substitu¬ 
tion  of  coal,  sometimes,  is  dangerous. 
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Small  Activities  in  Many  Markets. 


Miscellaneous  News. 

Munster  Coal  Company,  of  Portage,  Pa.,  has 
leased  the  Plane  mine  near  that  point. 

Baker,  Whiteley  &  Co.  have  cancelled  their 
Ivy  Ridge  lease  and  the  mine  is  now  operated 
by  a  new  company  called  the  Ivy  Ridge  Coal 
Mining  Company,  of  Portage,  Pa. 

The  Leckie  Collieries  Company  was  incor¬ 
porated  by  William  Leckie  and  associates  of 
Welch,  W.  Va.,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  to 
develop  coal  property  in  Pike  county,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

The  old  Puritan  Coal  Mining  Company  has 
been  dissolved  and  the  lease  on  the  property 
has  gone  to  the  Forge  Coal  Mining  Company, 
of  Portage,  Pa.,  and  the  tonnage  is  handled 
by  David  E.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  new  Bear  Valley  stripping  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  is  now  well  under  way  with  large  forces 
of  men  removing  the  surface.  Plans  are  also 
nearing  completion  for  a  new  breaker  to 
handle  the  tonnage  of  this  stripping. 

Kingwood  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  of  King- 
wood,  W.  Va.,  is  reported  sold  to  Cleveland 
interests  for  $60,000,  the  tract  embracing  1,000 
acres  of  coal  land  and  a  mining  plant.  Col. 
W.  P.  Hurst  and  others,  of  Scotsdale,  Pa., 
were  the  former  owners. 

Reports  state  that  capitalists  from  Scranton 
are  prospecting  lands  northeast  of  Port  Crane, 
which  is  beyond  the  usual  confines  of  known 
anthracite  coal  measures,  but  is  said  to  have 
given  evidence  of  shallow  veins,  outcrops  and 
other  indications  of  coal. 

New  Pennsylvania  coal  corporations  for  the 
week  are :  Grace  Coal  Mining  Company,  Osceola 
Mills,  $5,000;  Brush  Creek  Coal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  Punxsutawney,  $750,000;  South  End  Coal 
Company,  Tobyhanna,  $20,000;  American  Fuel 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  $10,000. 

The  anthracite  companies  are  having  an  ex¬ 
pensive  fight  to  prevent  excessive  valuations  of 
their  property  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 
Assessors  have  advanced  all  coal  land  values 
from  twenty  per  cent  to  double  the  last  valua¬ 
tion  so  that  the  item  of  taxes  would  be  tre¬ 
mendously  increased. 


New  England  Trade  Notes. 

The  steamers  Kennebec  and  Kanawha,  which 
have  I^een  engaged  in  the  coal  carrying  trade  be¬ 
tween  Norfolk  and  eastern  ports,  have  been  sold 
to  the  American  Shipping  Company.  It  is  ru¬ 
mored  the  boats  will  hereafter  carry  lumber. 

About  100  laborers  and  general  helpers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  employed  at  the  Boston  plant  recently  struck 
for  a  $2.25  daily  wage.  They  and  other  em¬ 
ployes  intend  to  form  a  union,  it  is  said. 

Vice-President  T.  B.  Davis,  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Island  Creek  and  Pond  Creek 
coal  properties,  says  that  the  flood  throughout 
the  middle  VVest  will  seriously  interfere  with  the 
production  of  those  properties. 

In  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Smelting,  Refining 
&  Mining  Company  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31, 
1912,  Sidney  J.  Jennings  says  in  part:  “Owing 
to  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  in  the 
past,  arrangements  for  additional  railroad  facili¬ 
ties  are  being  made.  The  fourth  coal  mine  will 
be  equipped  to  have  a  yearly  output  of  200,000 
tons.  The  coal  is  of  practically  the  same  quality 
as  that  of  the  other  coal  mines,  and  as  it  is  some 
twenty-five  miles  nearer  the  market,  it  can  be 
produced  at  a  slightly  less  rate.” 


St.  Louis  Notes  and  Personals. 

S.  H.  Goodall,  of  Marion,  Ill.,  spent  several 
days  in  St.  Louis  this  week. 

Norman  Birkland,  of  the  Globe  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  was  in  St.  Louis  last  week. 

The  ball  season  has  at  last  opened  and  a 
large  delegation  of  fans  from  the  coal  trade 
are  now  daily  finding  a  most  pleasant  means 
for  forgetting  their  troubles. 

John  Dearness,  manager  coke  department, 
St.  Louis  Coal  Company,  left  ten  days  ago  for 
a  trip  to  the  various  gas  and  coke  producing 
plants  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  He  was  marooned 
for  over  a  week  in  Cincinnati  by  the  high 
water  but  wires  he  is  safe  and  sound. 

Announcement  is  made  under  date  of  April 
1st  that  the  Haddaway-Curd  Coal  Company, 


incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
Missouri,  has  established  its  offices  at  No.  922 
Victoria  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Of  this  con¬ 
cern,  W.  S.  Haddaway  is  president,  J.  H.  Curd 
is  vice-president,  and  W.  J.  Haddaway  is  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer. 


Chicago  Locals. 

The  Shoal  Creek  Coal  Company  moved  its 
general  offices  on  March  29,  from  the  Fisher 
building  to  suite  1558  McCormick  guilding. 
Chicago. 

The  Indian  Creek  Coal  Mining  Company, 
Bicknell.  Ind.,  hoisted  from  their  shaft  mine 
on  March  10th,  3,103  tons.  This  mine  is  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  its  output. 

The  Clovelly  Coal  Company,  H.  B.  Talley, 
president,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  is  building  a 
large  modern  shaft  mine  northwest  of  Terre 
Haute.  The  plant  will  have  large  capacity  and 
will  be  entirely  modern.  An  order  has  been 
placed  with  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Com¬ 
pany,  Brazil,  Ind.,  for  a  large  hoisting  engine. 


Cleveland. 

Announcement  is  made  by  M.  A.  Hanna  & 
Co.  that  they  have  moved  their  offices  from 
the  Perry-Payne  building  to  the  Leader-News 
building,  at  the  corner  of  Superior  avenue  and 
East  Sixth  street,  Cleveland.  Hanna  &  Co. 
have  had  headquarters  in  the  Perry-Payne 
building  for  twenty-five  years.  Dan  Hanna,  the 
present  head  of  the  firm,  owns  the  Cleveland 
Leader  and  the  Cleveland  News.  He  has  con¬ 
structed  a  new  building  for  those  two  papers 
and  has  one  of  the  finest  office  buildings  in 
Cleveland.  Hanna  &  Co.  occupy  magnificent 
quarters  in  this  new  building. 

The  Cleveland  &  Western  Coal  Company, 
with  offices  in  the  Leader-News  building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  closed  negotiations  on  March 
24,  with  the  Wm.  C.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  City,  to  act  as  their  western  sales 
agents  for  the  sale  of  their  Pocahontas  coal 
for  lake  and  rail  shipments.  F.  E.  Taplin  is 
president  of  the  Cleveland  &  Western  Coal 
Company.  He  was  formerly  sales  manager 
of  the  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Company. 
F.  G.  Danielson  is  general  manager  of  sales. 
E.  W.  Astel  is  sales  agent.  J.  M.  Todd  is  sec¬ 
retary.  They  were  all  formerly  connected  with 
the  Y.  &  O.  Coal  Company. 


New  Publications. 


Now  that  briqueting  seems,  in  certain  sections, 
to  be  resorted  to  to  an  increasing  extent  to  solve 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  fine  coal,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  booklets  that  has  come  to 
this  office  is  that  describing  the  Renfrow  coalette 
press.  This  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  bri¬ 
quetting  business  and  then  gives  a  description  of 
the  most  modern  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  briquets  and  suggests  the  use  to  which  those 
briquets  can  be  appplied. 

It  seems,  from  this  book,  that  the  first  briquet¬ 
ing  plant  was  installed  in  England  in  1846,  in  Bel¬ 
gium  in  1852  and  in  Germany  in  1861.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  relatively  new,  therefore,  but  has  made  tre¬ 
mendous  progress  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Com¬ 
menting  upon  the  early  failure  of  the  briqueting 
industry  in  the  United  States,  the  explanation  is 
made  that  we  failed  largely  because  we  tried  to 
fit  to  American  conditions  a  machine  which  was 
built  to  meet  European  conditions,  which  are 
vastly  different  from  our  own. 

It  is  interesting  to  take  into  consideration  one 
possibility  of  the  briqueting  process,  as  urged  in 
this  booklet.  It  is  known  that  the  supply  of  the 
prepared  sizes  of  anthracite  is  rapidly  becoming 
less  than  the  demand,  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
smaller  sizes  are  sold  at  a  loss  because  those 
smaller  sizes  must  compete  with  similar  sizes 
of  bituminous  coal.  The  suggestion  is  made  that 
the  smaller  size  of  anthracite  be  briqueted  to 
help  supply  the  demand  for  larger  size.  The 
booklet,  which  contains  these  interesting  sug¬ 
gestions  and  a  description  of  the  Renfrow  coal- 
lette  press,  is  most  handsomely  printed  qnd  illus¬ 
trated. 


Electrically  Driven  Air  Compressors. 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  No.  11  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  has  just  issued  two  booklets 
of  considerable  value  to  any  user  of  mechanism. 


Both  have  to  do  with  what  is  called  Class  “Pe” 
duplex  direct-connection  electrically  driven  air 
compressors.  The  purpose  of  each  volume  is 
contained  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  each. 
The  first  booklet  says : 

“The  low  cost  of  electricity  for  power  service 
now  generally  available  in  industrial,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  mining  districts  has  resulted  in  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  most  direct  application  of  this  form 
of  power. 

“In  recognition  of  this  demand  the  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Company  has  developed  the  direct-con¬ 
nected,  electrically-driven  air  compressor. 

“The  Class  ‘Pe’  air  compressor  has  been  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  this  service,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  conclusively  by  an  experience, 
covering  approximately  ten  years,  that  the  in¬ 
creased  speeds  recommended  are  consistent  with 
successful  and  conservative  practice.  These  com¬ 
pressors  embody  the  most  advanced  practice,  both 
electrically  and  mechanically.” 

The  second  booklet  contains  instructions  for 
installing  and  operating  this  compressor.  It  is 
really  a  hand  book  that  will  tell  anyone  precisely 
how  to  work  this  device.  The  introduction  to 
this  booklet  starts  with  the  following  paragraph : 

“These  instructions  are  given  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  the  proper  installation  of  the  com¬ 
pressor,  and  to  give  the  operator  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  manner  in  which  the  seyeral 
parts  perform  their  duties.  For  this  reason  these 
pages  should  be  read  carefully  before  doing  any 
work  with  the  compressor  outfit.” 

The  booklet  also  contains  a  list  of  duplicate 
parts  which  can  be  installed  with  instructions 
how  to  install  them. 


The  Proposed  Patent  Law. 

When  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  sweeping  decision  on  patents  some  time 
ago  there  arose  instantly  a  demand  for  the  revis¬ 
ion  of  patent  laws,  first,  to  protect  the  patentor 
and,  second,  to  protect  the  users  of  patents.  As 
is  the  custom,  a  great  deal  of  hastily  considered 
legislation  has  been  proposed  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  some  new  law  will  be  passed.  This 
has  suggested  to  Gilbert  H.  Montague,  of  the 
New  York  bar,  to  write  a  very  interesting 
pamphlet  upon  the  proposed  patent  law  revision 
and  what  it  means  to  inventors,  manufacturers, 
dealers  and  the  public.  Those  more  interested 
in  the  subject  will  find  the  pamphlet  worth  while. 
It  is  printed  by  the  Harvard  Law  Review  Associ¬ 
ation,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


Our  Coal  Exports. 


Coal  exports  from  the  United  States  for 
January  and  seven  months  are  given  as  follows 
by  the  department  of  commerce; 


JANUARY,  1912. 

Coal  and  coke: 

Coal —  Tons  Values 

Anthracite  .  221,638  $1,108,764 

llituniinous  .  *607,479  *1,816,698 


Total  coal  .  889,117  $2,925,462 

Coke  .  53,114  196,004 

JANUARY,  1913. 

Coal  and  coke: 

Coal —  Tons  Values 

Anthracite  .  305,569  $1,600,150 

Bituminous  .  *975,963  *2,654,616 


Total  coal  .  1,281,532  $4,254,766 

Coke  .  81,110  304,752 

SEVEN  MONTHS  ENDING  JANUARY,  1912. 

Coal  and  coke: 

Coal —  ■  Tons  Values 

Anthracite  .  2,069,493  $10,625,286 

Bituminous  . *8,968,561  *22,177,685 


Total  coal  . 11,038,054  $32,802,971 

Coke  .  454,885  1,624,789 

SEVEN  MONTHS  ENDING  JANUARY,  1913. 

Coal  and  coke: 

Coal —  Tons  Values 

Anthracite  .  2,863,111  $15,305,827 

Bituminous  . *9,027,176  *22,420,594 


Total  coal  . 11,890,287  $37,726,421 

Coke  .  491,862  1,798,088 


*Does  not  include  bunker  or  fuel  coal  laden  on  vessels 
in  the  foreign  trade,  which  aggregated  during  the  month 
and  7  months  ending  January  as  follows:  January,  1912, 
553,140  tons,  valued  at  $1,714,462;  1913,  612,689  tons, 
valued  at  $2,007,464.  Seven  months  ending  January,  1911, 
3,692,418  tons,  valued  at  $11,926,763;  1912,  3,913,684  tons, 
valued  at  $12,524,640;  1913,  4,489,343  tons,  valued  at 
$14,592,573. 


Welsh  Miners  Threaten  Strike. 


A  cable  dispatch  from  Cardiff,  Wales,  on 
Wednesday  stated  that  over  50,000  miners  in 
South  Wales  have  given  notice  that  they  will 
quit  work  on  May  1st  as  they  protest  against 
the  employment  of  non-union  workmen. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


0.  P.  Beale  of  Tama,  Iowa,  was  calling  on  the 
trade  this  week. 

W.  E.  Lyon  of  Carthage,  Ill.,  was  calling  on' 
the  Dearborn  street  trade  this  week. 

T.  W.  Brockman,  manager  of  the  Coal  Credit 
Exchange,  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  in  Chicago  this 
week. 

W.  H.  Dutcher,  purchasing  agent  for  the  Atlas 
Portland  Cement  Company,  was  in  Chicago  this 
week  arranging  for  a  supply  of  coal.  It  is 
understood  his  principal  purchase  was  Franklin 
county  mine  run. 

A  new  coal  company  has  been  organized  in 
Freeport,  Ill.,  to  be  known  as  the  Sanford  & 
Zartman  Coal  Company,  a  consolidation  of  the 
coal  firms  of  Sanford  &  Zartman,  Thompson  & 
Huenkemeier  and  William  Asher  being  the  mate¬ 
rial  from  which  the  new  company  was  formed. 

James  P.  Danson,  northwestern  sales  agent 
of  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  was  a  Chicago  visi¬ 
tor  on  last  Saturday.  He  was  here  to  line 
up  conditions  for  the  ensuing  year  and  went 
from  here  to  the  mines  in  Franklin  county, 
and  from  there  expected  to  go  on  an  inspec¬ 
tion  tour  of  some  of  the  other  fields,  from 
which  that  company  will  draw  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal. 

George  F.  Getz,  who  has  been  selling  out  his 
coal  interests  and  who  is  about  to  retire  from 
the  coal  business  in  Chicago,  left  this  week 
for  a  visit  to  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  from  there 
will  lake  an  extended  trip  to  Europe.  Mr. 
Getz  announces  that  he  is  retiring  from  the 
coal  business  partly  on  account  of  his  health 
and  partly  to  devote  himself  to  the  interest 
of  his  tw'O  boys. 

Henry  E.  Patrick,  general  sales  agent  of 
C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  left  on  Sunday  night 
of  this  week  for  a  trip  south.  He  expects  to 
be  gone  about  two  weeks  and  to  devote  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  recovering  his  health.  He  had 
an  attack  recently,  w'hich  narrowly  escaped 
being  pneumonia  and  left  him  not  in  the  best 
of  physical  condition.  He  is  getting  out  of 
the  coal  trade  for  a  little  season  in  order  to 
recuperate. 

M.  H.  Kendall  has  been  selected  to  succeed 
the  late  George  W.  Hallock  as  commissioner  of 
the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  Association.  He  is 
thirty-five  years  of  age  and  is  married.  He  spent 
one  year  in  the  operating  department  of  the  Rock 
Island;  twelve  years  in  the  operating  department 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  four  years  prior  to 
I'.IIO  in  the  general  freight  office  of  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road,  his  last  post  being  that  of  chief  clerk,  and 
since  1010  has  been  coal  agent  in  Chicago  of  the 
Erie. 

To  show  some  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
Indiana  coal  into  Chicago,  the  route  by  which 
Greene  county  coal  arrives  is  interesting.  From 
Greene  county  the  coal  has  to  travel  by  way 
of  the  Vandalia  to  Bee  Hunter.  It  is  trans¬ 
ferred  at  that  point  to  the  Southern  Indiana 
and  then  goes  to  Terre  Haute.  There,  again 
it  is  transferred  to  the  Vandalia  and  is  carried 
to  Plymouth.  At  Plymouth,  it  is  transferred 
to  the  Ft.  Wayne  and  completes  the  movement 
into  Chicago, 

Thomas  H.  Mclnerney,  vice  president  of  the 
Consumers  Company,  has  given  to  the  Central 
Trust  Company  of  Illinois  and  Augustus  S.  Pea¬ 
body,  trustee,  a  trust  deed  securing  a  bond  issue 
loan  of  $l,,'j00,()0(),  due  March  1,  1928,  with  interest 
at  six  per  cent.  The  object  of  the  loan,  it  is 
stated,  is  to  transact  and  extend  the  company’s 
business  and  to  fund  all  or  part  of  its  unsecured 
indebtedness  and  for  additional  working  capital. 
The  company  gives  as  security  seventy-five  parcels 
of  real  estate  in  Cook  county  and  vicinity. 

W.  J.  Tutt,  secretary  of  the  Des  Moines  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  this 
week.  Mr.  Tutt  says  that  Franklin  county  coal 
IS  making  great  progress  in  his  city,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  this  product  has  to  com¬ 
pete  with  twenty-five  mines  located  practically 
within  the  city  limits.  The  local  coal  sells  for 
•pi. 25  per  ton,  delivered,  while  the  Franklin  county 
product  brings  $5. .50.  In  spite  of  this  great 
differential,  the  Illinois  variety  is  making  great 
inroads  into  the  business  of  the  Iowa  mines, 

.  A  great  deal  of  speculation  has  been  entailed 
in  as  to  how  long  it  will  take  West  Virginia 
coal  to  get  through  to  Chicago.  The  matter 
IS  not  a  proper  one  for  conjecture  now,  for  the 


THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 


simple  reason  that  on  Wednesday  the  report 
coming  from  the  Ohio  river  was  that  the 
Kanawha  &  Michigan  was  under  fifty-one  feet 
of  water.  It  will  take  quite  a  time  for  the 
waters  to  recede  and  not  till  they  have  re¬ 
ceded  will  it  be  known  what  is  the  extent  of 
the  damage.  This  means  that  it  will  be  an¬ 
other  week  before  any  of  the  repair  work 
can  be  started  and  even  after  the  repair  work 
is  started  it  will  be  a  good  while  before  traffic 
will  be  restored. 

A.  J.  Atwater,  western  representative  of  The 
Sunday  Creek  Company,  has  heard  this  week 
from  the  mines  of  that  concern  in  the  Valley 
of  Sunday  Creek — about  fifty  miles  from  Co¬ 
lumbus.  It  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  as  a  result 
of  the  windstorm  and  the  flood  not  a  drop  of 
water  got  into  any  one  of  the  mines.  Sunday 
creek  itself  was  a  little  high,  but  it  never 
got  to  flood  stage.  It  overflowed  a  little,  but 
did  no  damage  either  to  the  railroad  or  to 
the  adjoining  property.  As  a  consequence, 
as  soon  as  the  waters  receded  the  railroads 
were  able  to  resume  shipments,  greatly  to  the 
relief  of  Columbus,  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  De¬ 
troit.  Some  little  of  the  coal  came  through  to 
Chicago. 

Chicago  had  an  election  on  Tuesday.  One 
of  the  candidates  was  Charles  M.  Moderwell, 
who  had  an  aspiration  to  become  city  treas¬ 
urer,  or,  rather,  the  Progressive  party  had  an 
aspiration  to  elect  Mr.  Moderwell.  For  one 
who  has  never  taken  any  very  active  part  in 
politics  and  for  a  candidate  on  a  new  party 
ticket  and  for  one  who  did  not  make  any  whirl¬ 
wind  campaign  he  came  out  remarkably  well. 
He  ran  considerably  ahead  of  his  ticket  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  his  own  and  his  opponent’s 
ward.  Amandus  E.  Hostler,  who  was  can¬ 
didate  for  alderman  on  the  Progressive  ticket, 
says  that  he  is  aware  that  something  hap¬ 
pened  Tuesday,  but  hasn’t  been  able  to  get  his 
bearings  sufficiently  exactly  to  say  what  it 
was. 

Arthur  E.  Lamkey,  who  was  duly  adjudicated 
bankrupt  on  March  21st,  will  have  a  hearing- 
before  Judge  Kenesaw  M.  Landis  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  building  May  5th.  The  notice  issued  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  invites  “all  known  creditors 
and  other  persons  in  interest  to  appear  at  the 
said  time  and  place  and  show  cause,  if  any  they 
have,  why  the  prayer  of  said  petitioner  shall  not 
be  granted.”  If  all  of  Mr.  Lamkey’s  creditors  in 
the  coal  trade  appear  at  this  hearing.  Judge 
Landis  will  have  a  hard  time  finding  room  to  con¬ 
duct  the  hearing.  In  the  bankrupt’s  petition  for 
discharge  it  is  noted  that  said -Lamkey,  “formerly 
of  Chicago,”  is  now  a  resident  of  Wilmette. 
Many  coal  men  would  be  much  better  off  if 
Lamkey  had  made  Wilmette  his  initial  stopping 
place  instead  of  Chicago. 

Word  was  received  this  week  from  W.  E. 
Hamilton  of  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Columbus  and  who  was  expected  here  a 
week  ago  last  Tuesday  to  address  the  meeting 
of  the  Chicago  coal  men.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  a 
very  lively  experience.  He  ran  into  the  flood 
at  Urbana,  Ohio,  and  the  engine  was  dropped 
into  the  river  and  carried  a  couple  of  the  cars 
with  it.  Mr.  Hamilton  at  that  time  did  not 
know  how  serious  had  been  the  flood  disaster 
and  so  he  returned  to  LTbana  expecting,  if  he 
could  not  get  out  some  other  way,  he  would 
at  least  be  able  to  connect  with  Chicago  by 
long  distance  telephone.  He  figured  out  a 
plan,  by  which  he  might  deliver  his  address 
over  long  distance  with  the  aid  of  a  mega¬ 
phone  placed  in  the  room.  However,  arrange¬ 
ments  of  that  character  could  not  be  made,  be¬ 
cause,  as  is  now  known,  all  telephone  wires 
were  down. 

William  D.  Preston  died  on  Tuesday  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four,  at  his  residence.  No.  2.520  Indiana 
avenue.  Death  was  the  result  of  an  illness  of 
several  years’  standing.  Educated  and  trained 
by  his  father,  who  was  a  Detroit  banker,  he  came 
to  Chicago  and  entered  the  banking  business  and 
some  years  after  became  manager  of  the  Griffin 
Wheel  Company.  In  1902  he  entered  the  coal 
business  and  was  for  some  time  associated  with 
the  Weaver  Coal  &  Coke  Company.  He  severed 
this  connection  to  become  northwestern  sales 
manager  for  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  with 
which  firm  he  remained  until  about  1909,  when 
his  failing  health  caused  his  retirement.  Recov¬ 
ering  in  a  measure,  he  held  a  position  with  the 
Merchants  Coal  Mining  Company,  from  which 
he  resigned  in  August,  1912.  11  is  remains  were 

buried  in  Graccland  cemetery  on  Wednesday, 
after  funeral  services  at  the  family  residence. 
He  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  three  children. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


W.  Kishbaugh,  of  the  Mill  Creek  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  visited  the  New  York 
trade  late  last  week. 

Edward  L.  Hayner,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Heilner  &  Son,  has  been  in  the 
New  York  office  this  week. 

W.  H.  Hollister,  of  C.  C.  Bowman  &  Co., 
Pittston,  Pa.,  was  closing  business  on  indi¬ 
vidual  coals  in  New  York  this  week. 

Consolidation  Coal  Company  has  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchanp-e  $1,7.96,000  of 
first  and  refunding  mortgage  forty-year  five 
per  cent  sinking  fund  bonds,  due  1950,  making 
a  total  listed  of  $16,345,000. 

Bids  are  invited  for  furnishing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  coal  at  West  Point,  Governors 
Island,  and  the  Army  building  in  Whitehall 
street,  until  the  15th  of  April,  at  the  respec¬ 
tive  offices  of  the  quartermasters  in  charge. 

Joseph  J.  Jermyn,  about  whom  some  anxiety 
was  expressed  here  when  rumors  spread  that 
he  was  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  at  the  time  of  the 
flood,  h  as  returned  to  his  home  in  Scranton, 
Pa.,  having  left  the  flood  district  only  a  few 
hours  before  it  became  dangerous. 

Paul  Beckwith,  who  has  had  several  im¬ 
portant  sales  connections  with  coal  companies 
in  the  cast  and  who  has  been  most  recently 
associated  with  the  Eastern  Coal  &  Coke  Com- 
panv,  as  general  sales  manager,  has  formed 
a  connection  with  the  Manufacturers’  Coal  & 
Utilities  Company,  recently  incorporated  by 
Percy  M.  Thorn  and  others  with  offices  in  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal  building. 

Leon  \valker,  general  sales  agent  of  the 
Stineman  Coal  Mining  Company,  Philadelphia, 
was  in  the  New  York  office  attending  to  the 
affairs  of  John  Rockwell,  who  represented  the 
company  for  many  years.  As  the  office  was 
that  of  Mr.  Rockwell’s,  and  not  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  it  will  shortly  be  closed  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  has  been  under  contract  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  with  practically  the  same  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  handled  from  Philadelphia. 

A  l)ill  in  the  New  York  legislature  which 
proiJoses  the  manufacture  of  electric  power 
from  hydro-electric  plants  operated  by  the 
surplus  waters  expected  to  be  available  in  the 
barge  canal  being  built  by  the  state,  will  likeB^ 
be  witlulrawn  in  the  face  of  much  protest 
asrainst  such  a  waste  of  public  funds.  It  is 
proposed  to  start  the  scheme  with  a  unit  at 
Albany  to  supply  that  district  at  cost  and  to 
extend  the  same  scheme  to  other  sections  in 
reach  of  transmission  lines  from  the  canal, 
but  the  enormous  sums  in  the  estimate  of  ori- 
'’inal  costs  are  enough  to  scare  any  taxpayer. 

Borough  President  McAneny,  of  Manhattan,  . 
has  appointed  a  board  of  supervising  engineers 
to  determine  whether  the  city  could  purchase 
light  and  heat  from  the  central  plants  such 
as  the  New  York  Steam  Company  and  the 
New  York  Edison  Company  more  economic¬ 
ally  than  it  is  being  manufactured  in  isolated 
plants  in  municipal  buildings.  E.  F.  Tweedy 
and  R.  F.  Bolton,  consulting  engineers  for  the 
New  \ork  Edison  Company;  Professors  C.  E. 
Lucke,  of  Columbia,  and  R.  C.  Carpenter,  of 
Cornell:  E.  P.  Goodrich,  consulting  engineer; 
J.  C.  Wolfe,  assistant  engineer  in  the  borough 
president’s  office;  and  G.  F.  Saver,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Water,  Supply,  Gas  and  Electric¬ 
ity,  were  appointed.  The  proposed  plan  to 
purchase  heat  and  light  will  likely  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

Robert  Gordon  &  Son,  Inc.,  announce  that 
the  yards  at  Forty-sixth  street  and  North 
river,  Manhattan,  will  shortly  be  abandoned 
and  the  business  transferred  to  Thirty-seventh 
street  and  East  river,  where  they  will  occupy 
the  old  Davies  yard  after  improving  and  en¬ 
larging  the  entire  property.  The  move  is 
made  necessary  by  the  plan  of  the  city  to 
dredge  the  site  of  the  yard  so  as  to  construct 
the  new  E2()0-foot  piers  a  that  point.  The 
Gordon  yards  have  been  in  the  present  loca¬ 
tion  for  many  years  and  a  large  trade  has  been 
developed.  A  branch  yard  is  located  in  Har¬ 
lem  at  134th  street  and  North  river.  The  East 
river  improvements  will  include  a  new  stable 
and  a  garage  to  house  the  additional  motor 
trucks  the  firm  expects  to  add  in  order  to  take 
care  of  deliveries  on  longer  hauls  which  will 
result  from  the  change.  New  conveying  ap¬ 
paratus  and  general  improvements  will  be 
put  in. 
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Mr.  Wilson  on  Trusts. 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  contributing  an 
interesting  series  of  articles  on  trusts  to 
the  columns  of  World’s  Work.  We  are 
just  a  little  disappointed  in  this  series. 
W^e  have  a  recollection  of  having  heard 
Mr.  Wilson  say  that  the  period  of  protest 
is  at  an  end  and  that  only  he  who  has 
a  constructive  program  to  offer  has  any 
place  in  the  public  forum.  So  far,  we  miss 
both  the  constructive  program  and  the 
statement  of  purpose  which  shows  that 
the  writer  knows  what  to  do.  These 
things  may  come;  they  are  not  yet  evi¬ 
dent. 

We  will  take  the  last  article  by  way  of 
example.  He  devotes  considerable  space 
and  attention  to  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  pro¬ 
posed  remedy — more  attention,  in  fact, 
than  that  proposal  warrants,  seeing  it 
has  been  definitely  repudiated  by  the 
people.  He  calls  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  plan  a 
partnership  between  the  trust  and  the 
government,  and  declares  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  in  it  lies  in  the  likelihood  that  trust 
managers  will  seek  to  control  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  therefore  make  the  partner¬ 
ship  profitable  to  themselves.  However, 


the  people  have  decided  against  that  plan, 
so  we  will  let  it  pass,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
should  have  done. 

Then,  Mr.  Wilson  devotes  consider¬ 
able  space  and  attention  to  a  screed 
against  private  monopoly.  He  declares 
rather  vehemently  that  private  monopoly 
must  go.  Since  we  have,  in  this  country, 
but  very  few — and  those  beneficiaries  of 
it — who  uphold  the  cause  of  private 
monopoly  his  discussion  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  so  much  talking  to  no  purpose. 
We  fail  to  see  why  men  with  great  prob¬ 
lems  on  their  minds  should  bother  to 
fight  such  a  shadow. 

Mr.  Wilson  reiterates,  in  elegant 
phrasing,  the  often-declared  truth  that 
we  now  lack  economic  freedom ;  that  is, 
the  individual  has  not  the  chance  which 
once  he  had  to  enter  business  and  to 
make  a  success  of  it.  This  is  so  because 
the  competition  from  the  great  compa¬ 
nies  is  too  strong  or  unscrupulous  and  be¬ 
cause  credits  and  money  supply  have 
been  controlled  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  small  man  who  wants  to  antagonize 
a  big  company  cannot  finance  his  busi¬ 
ness  growth. 

All  of  these  things  have  been  said 
many  times.  Mr.  Wilson’s  contribution, 
from  that  viewpoint,  certainly  is  not  un¬ 
usual  or  especially  thoughtful.  What  we 
miss  most  is  a  constructive  program 
which  he  intimated  months  ago  he  would 
presently  unfold.  It  may  be  we  are  too 
impatient ;  it  may  be  that  this  program  is 
coming  later  in  the  series.  We  hope  that 
it  is.  Up  to  now  there  is  no  real  hint 
of  it. 

As  we  see  the  business  situation  in 
this  country,  the  real  problem  seems 
to  resolve  itself  down  to  this:  The  in¬ 
finitely  big  corporation  or  private  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  any  line  of  business  is  uncon¬ 
scionable.  The  trust  or  large  corpora¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  next  step  below  mo¬ 
nopoly,  is  unsound  from  the  standpoint  of 
economics  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint 
of  good  business  practice.  The  infinitely 
small  business  is  wasteful  of  resource, 
wasteful  of  capital  and  unwarrantedly 
expensive  to  the  consumer.  The  middle 
ground  is  occupied  by  efficiently  con¬ 
ducted,  privately-owned  corporations  of 
fair  size  which  occupy  a  position  that  is 
practically  untenable  because  of  the  op¬ 
pression  from  above  and  because  of  the 
ignorant  and  foolish  competition  from 
below. 

The  corrective  program  must  be  one 
which  will  permit  these  privately-owned 
corporations  of  fair  size  to  thrive,  this 
being  made  effective  by  such  governmenT 
aid  as  needs  to  be  extended  to  assure  a 
reasonable  success. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  Avhich  in 
reality  Mr.  Wilson  has  to  solve.  He 
must  map  out  a  program  which  meets 
the  situation  and  meets  it  scjuarely.  Our 
disappointment  in  what  he  has  had  to 
say  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that,  up  to 
now,  he  has  given  us  some  beautiful 
phrasing  and  a  clear  analysis  of  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  other  people’s  ideas,  but  he  hasn  t 
given  us  the  concrete  program  for  which 
we  have  been  looking.  Let  us  hope  that 
his  program,  when  it  does  come,  will 
point  to  a  profitable  business  which  lies 
on  a  plane  half  way  between  ignorance 
and  greed  and  which  curbs  both  without 
hitting  the  man  in  the  middle.  This  is  a 
hard  job.  We  wish  him  well  in  it. 


Franklin  K.  Lane. 

President  Wilson  has  chosen  as  his  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  Knight 
Lane.  The  Interior  department  governs 
mainly  the  public  land  lying  in  the  west. 
It  is  supposed  to  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to 
satisfy  the  need  of  the  west  as  to  growth 
and  to  satisfy  the  insistent  demand  of  the 
east  for  the  conservation  of  the  nation’s 
natural  resources  and  for  the  prevention  of 
monopoly  of  those  lands  by  private  inter¬ 
ests.  To  harmonize  what  is  really  a  con¬ 
flict  of  interests  between  the  east  and  the 
west  and  to  bring  about  sane  progress  is 
the  delicate  and  difficult  task  given  to  Mr. 
Lane  to  solve. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  by 
profession  a  lawyer  who,  it  is  said,  has 
made  a  specialty  of  cases  in  equity.  He 
has  filled  several  public  positions  of  im¬ 
portance,  but  his  foremost  public  service 
has  been  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  His  home 
has  been  in  California.  Thus  the  new  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  is  a  .man  with  a  legal 
training ;  with  a  residence  in  the  west, 
hence  with  the  western  viewpoint,  and  an 
experience  in  the  east  in  close  touch  with 
eastern  business  and  eastern  transportation 
and  thereby  forced  to  obtain  the  eastern 
viewpoint;  We  are  rather  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  selection  at  least  shows  that 
the  new  president  of  the  United  States  has 
a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  kind  of  a  peg 
he  wants  to  put  in  a  hole  of  a  given  char¬ 
acter. 


The  Unknown  Factor. 

When  the  first  effort  was  made  to  store 
Illinois  coal,  some  of  it  heated  in  the  pile 
and  burned. 

Eastern  coal  every  year  is  put  upon  the 
lake  docks  in  huge  storage  piles  with  in¬ 
frequent  firing — except  in  the  case  of 
some  West  Virginia  coals.  Seeing  these 
things,  the  people  concluded  that  eastern 
coal  would  store  without  firing,  but  that 
western  coal  would  not  store. 

As  to  the  cause  of  coal  firing,  many 
reasons  have  been  advanced.  The  one 
theory  most  generally  advanced  touching 
the  cause  of  the  firing  of  Illinois  and  In¬ 
diana  coal  that  the  sulphur  and  fire  clay 
were  responsible.  A.  Bement  punctures 
that  theory  by  this  enlightened  state¬ 
ment  : 

“Fire  clay  will  not  burn.  Sulphur  will 
not  burn.  Two  things  which  of  them¬ 
selves  will  not  burn  are  supposed  to  set 
fire  to  something  that  will  burn.  That 
is  a  novel  situation.  I  have  always  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  thing  which  cannot  support 
a  fire  cannot  start  it.” 

The  only  other  theory  is  that  the  light 
volatile  matter  in  the  western  coal  is 
stewed  off  as  a  result  of  oxidation  and 
rises  in  temperature.  This  loses  some  of 
its  apparent  accuracy  when  it  is  realized 
that  coal  as  low  in  volatile  as  smokeless 
— and  which  contains  no  “light”  gases— 
will  burn  in  the  pile.  Thus  that  theory 
also  is  not  very  sound.  After  reading 
some  of  the  government  literature  one  is 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  contains 
m.uch  more  of  fancy  than  of  fact. 

We  are  thus  left  with  the  fact  that 
many  coals  will  burn  in  the  pile,  but  with¬ 
out  knowing  precisely  why.  To  get  at 
the  reason  for  this  firing  that  the  cure 
may  be  applied  should  be  the  earnest 
work  of  scientific  investigators. 
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Influence  of  J.  P.  Morgan  Upon  the  Coal  Trade. 


John  Pierpont  Morgan  died  at  a  hotel 
in  Rome  on  Monday,  March  31. 

Calling  the  roll  of  men  conspicuous  in 
the  coal  trade  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
begin  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Morgan.  Men 
spoke  glibly  of  Mr.  Morgan  as  pre-emin¬ 
ently  the  leader  of  the  coal  trade  without 
understanding  why  they  did  so. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  merchant  in  securi¬ 
ties,  Mr.  Morgan  in  the  early  ’80’s  had  his 
attention  called  to  an  issue  of  stocks  and 
bonds  representing  the  three  railroads 
which  had  been  united  into  the  Colum¬ 
bus,  Hocking  &  Toledo-  Railway,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  coal  land,  which  proved, 
in  time,  the  nucleus  of  the  Sunday 
Creek  Company.  The  promoters  of  this 
enterprise  were  Stevenson  Burke,  Charles 
Hickox,  and  James  Corrigan.  Judge 
Burke  was  the  aggressive  and  planning 
factor;  the  other  two  supplied  the  first 
money.  So  far  as  known  records  are 
available,  this  was  the  first  issue  of  stock 
and  bonds  to  represent  jointly  a  railroad 
and  a  coal  property.  Burke  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  had  bought  the  coal  land  partly  on 
credit  and  in  buying  all  the  stock  of  the 
three  railroads  had  depended  wholly  on 
faith  to  be  able  to  raise  the  money  to  pay 
for  them.  Mr.  Morgan  was  asked  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  joint  issue  of  securities.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  promoters  this  was 
plainly  an  effort  to  get  much  for  nothing. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  merchant  in 
securities,  the  attraction  was  an  issue 
with  an  entirely  new  foundation,  hence  a 
new  appeal. 

The  three  railroads  had  cost  $6,450,000 ; 
the  coal  property  had  cost  $150,000.  Put¬ 
ting  the  two  together  and  covering  them 
with  a  mortgage,  they  issued  bonds 
amounting  to  $14,000,000,  and  an  equal 
amount  of  stock.  The  bonds,  when 
marketed  by  Mr.  Morgan,  brought  close 
to  par,  and  preferred  stock  yielded  a  fair 
return. 

Prior  to  that  time,  Mr.  Morgan  had,  as 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Drexel,  Morgan 
&  Company,  been  engaged  in  financing 
railroads.  He  may,  prior  to  that  time, 
have  financed  some  coal  enterprises.  The 
records  indicate  that  this  was  his  first 
venture  in  the  coal  business  on  a  large 
scale.  What  followed  was  perfectly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  career.  Undertaking  this 
financing  as  a  temporary  measure,  Mr. 
Morgan  soon  found  that  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  long  campaign.  Because  nei¬ 
ther  the  coal  business  nor  the  railroad  at 
that  time  could  support  any  such  a  capital 
burden,  the  Burke  administration  failed. 
Mr.  Morgan  had  to  finance  the  reorgani¬ 
zation.  When  the  Hocking  Valley  road 
failed  several  other  times,  Mr.  Morgan 
had  to  reorganize  it.  The  last  time  he 
undertook  it  was  in  1899  or  1900,  when 
he  saw  that  some  measure  must  be  used 
to  check  competition  both  among  the  car¬ 
riers  and  the  coal  companies.  His  sug¬ 
gestion  was  a  comprehensive  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization,  which  plan,  after  proving 
reasonably  successful  for  a  decade,  has 
been,  but  recently,  attacked  in  the  courts. 
This  incident  discloses  the  Morgan  policy, 
which  was:  “When  I  finance  a  company 
I  try  to  protect  it  and  I  usually  do  pro¬ 
tect  it.” 

The  next  recorded  adventure  of  Mr. 
Morgan  in  railroads  and  coal  combined. 


He  Was  the  Solitary  Force  Working  to 
Organize  an  Industry  Fast  Going  to  Seed 
As  a  Result  of  Foolish  and  Wild  Compe¬ 
tition. 

was  following  the  failure  of  the  McLeod 
administration  on  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading.  McLeod,  on  the  Reading,  evi¬ 
dently  espousing  the  plan  adopted  by 
Burke  on  the  Hocking  Valley,  attempted 
to  carry  it  further.  This  was  largely  an 
effort  to  buy  up  the  product  of  small 
mining  companies  and  to  store  it  until  it 
could  be  sold.  The  market  was  not  so 
large  then  as  it  is  now.  The  number  of 
producing  mines  was  greater  when  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  market  demand  than  it  is 
now.  Because  of  the  mountains  of  coal 
which  these  mines  could  dig  and  store  on 
the  surface,  the  enterprise  was  doomed  to 
failure.  When  the  attempted  anthracite 
“corner”  failed,  the  Reading  also  failed. 
Mr.  Wanamaker  and  Mr.  Drexel  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  had  become  involved  in  the  Read¬ 
ing  financing,  and  were  involved,  measur¬ 
ably,  in  its  failure.  These  men  being  his 
friends  and  associates,  Mr.  Morgan  nat¬ 
urally  became  involved  in  the  affair  on 
the  coal  side  and  under  need  to  help  with 
the  reorganization.  On  the  transportatioji 
side,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had  been  involved, 
because  McLeod,  to  open  a  market  for  his 
coal,  had  planned  a  new  railroad  which 
would  compete  with  the  New  Haven.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  interested,  being  joined  with 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  in  the  ownership  of  the 
New  Haven  road.  On  these  various  ac¬ 
counts,  Mr.  Morgan  undertook  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Reading  property. 
Thus  he  became  vitally  interested  in  an¬ 
thracite  coal.  The  McLeod  failure  took 
place  in  1892 ;  the  reorganization  came  in 
1897. 

In  the  interval  between  the  Burke- 
Flocking  Valley  enterprise  in  the  early 
’80’s  and  the  Reading  failure  in  1892,  a 
great  many  other  railroads  had  become 
interested  in  the  coal  properties,  using 
them  as  an  added  inducement  to  attract 
the  investor’s  capital.  In  fact,  about  every 
railroad  which  traverses  any  coal  field  be¬ 
came  involved  in  coal  ownership.  To 
enumerate  them  all  is  to  call  the  roll  of 
all  eastern  railroads  save  only  the  New 
Haven  line. 

With  that  burden  to  support,  these 
railroads  began  in  1897  and  1898  to  carry 
on  a  most  vicious  rate  war  among  them¬ 
selves  over  the  transportation  of  grain. 
This  rate  war  started  with  a  secret  re¬ 
bate  ;  it  developed  serious  proportions 
with  an  open  cut  in  rates,  and  it  grew  to 
alarming  proportions  when  a  cjuarrel 
sprang  up  among  the  railroads  over  the 
division  of  revenue  and  over  differentials 
to  various  ports  where  grain  is  trans¬ 
shipped.  The  animosities  in  the  railroad 
world  were  in  fact  unchained  and,  every¬ 
thing  considered,  this  country  witnessed 
the  greatest  rate  war  of  our  industrial 
history.  To  those  who  looked  on  from 
the  standpoint  of  financial  management, 
the  controversy  over  the  division  of  the 
growing  volume  of  business  threatened  to 
involve  all  the  railroads  in  bankruptcy 


and  to  put  an  end  speedily  to  the  budding 
period  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  Morgan  as  the  premier  railroad 
financier  of  the  nation  was  led  by  his 
fixed  policy  of  protecting  the  businesses 
which  he  financed,  to  plan  a  remedy. 
Who  suggested  the  plan  and  how  it  was 
worked  out  is  an  interesting  story  in  it¬ 
self,  but  we  pass  that  over.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Mr.  Morgan  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence  the  method  of  controlling  railroads 
known!  then  and  since  as  the  Community 
and  Interests  of  Railroad  control.  This 
involved  the  purchase  of  blocks  of  stock 
in  one  railroad  by  another;  the  scheme 
was  interlocking  and  made  one  railroad 
as  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  its  com¬ 
petitor  as  for  its  own. 

From  the  coal  trade  viewpoint,  one 
problem  presented  by  this  general  scheme 
is  worth  noting.  The  principal  railroads 
to  be  brought  into  financial  kinship  were 
also  owners  of  coal  lands  and  sponsors 
for  the  financial  soundness  of  coal  com¬ 
panies.  The  question  arose :  What  shall 
be  done  with  these  coal  holdings?  Shall 
the  railroads  be  consolidated  without  re¬ 
gard  for  the  coal  or  shall  an  effort  be 
made  also  to  control  coal  prices  as  well 
as  railroad  rates?  From  the  financial 
standpoint,  seeing  the  failure  of  the  Hock¬ 
ing  Valley  and  the  failure  of  the  Reading, 
the  control  of  coal  was  by  far  the  most 
hazardous  of  the  two  efforts. 

However,  his  policy  was  to  protect  that 
which  he  had  financed  and  in  accord  with 
that  policy,  Mr.  Morgan  was  responsible 
for  an  effort,  subsequently  abandoned  by 
others  than  himself,  to  control  coal 
along  with  the  railroads.  As  a  means 
to  that  end,  he  was  disposed  to  give 
control  of  anthracite  to  one  group  and 
control  of  bituminous  to  another  group 
of  railroads. 

Out  of  this  comprehensive  plan^ — con¬ 
ceived,  it  may  be,  in  over-confidence — has 
subsequently  come  that  effort  to  control 
the  bituminous  coal  industry  which  every 
coal  man  of  experience  knows  to  exist 
today.  Mr.  Morgan  did  not  succeed  fully, 
but  the  interest  in  coal  taken  by  railroad 
men  and  financiers  of  prominence  is 
ample  evidence  that  Mr.  Morgan  did  not 
desert  the  trust  once  he  had  committed 
himself. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  has  been  the  one  lonely  power  who 
has  persistently,  over  a  period  of  years, 
worked  steadfastly  for  the  successful  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  coal  trade.  We  may  not 
agree  with  his  method,  but  we  must  ad¬ 
mire  his  fidelity.  It  may  be  said  that  he 
planted  the  seed  of  coal  organization 
which  has  been  growing  now  for  over 
thirty  years.  It  makes  no  difference  who 
may  cultivate  or  water  that  seed  here¬ 
after;  the  fruit— if  it  comes  to  fruition — 
which  is  the  organization  of  coal  through 
High  Finance,  will  properly  belong  to 
him  who  died  at  Rome  on  Monday.  Fie 
entered  coal,  perhaps,  involuntarily.  Be¬ 
ing  once  committed  to  that  commodity, 
he  never  deserted  the  trusts,  expressed 
or  implied.  That  is  the  reasom  why  men 
have  come  to  say — perhaps  without  know¬ 
ing  why  they  say  it — that  Mr.  Morgan 
was  the  greatest  factor  in  the  coal  trade 
of  this  generation.  He  was,  beyond  a 
peradventure. 
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General  View  of  Town  of  Dorothy,  West  Virginia.  * 

Operations  of  the  Four  States  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 


Last  week’s  article  about  the  Four  States 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  dealt  principally  with 
the  quality  of  the  coal,  the  accessibility  to 
markets,  and  the  management.  The  present 
article — second  in  this  series — will  cover  the 
equipment  of  the  Dorothy  and  Sarita  mines 
in  detail,  and  will  show  how  essential  up-to- 
date  equipment  is  in  the  present  highly  com¬ 
petitive  markets. 

Every  coal  operator  desires  first  of  all  a 
uniform  output.  Not  1,000  tons  one  day  and 
3,000  tons  the  next,  but  a  definite  daily  ton¬ 
nage  based  on  the  amount  of  his  investment, 
the  life  of  his  coal  field  and  the  adequacy  of 
his  machinery,  so  that  all  questions  of  con¬ 
templated  improvements  or  renewals  may  be 
referred  to  this  output,  and  a  working  force 
capable  of  this  ouput  and  no  more  may  be 
employed. 

To  secure  this  standard  output,  the  officials 
of  the  Four  States  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
adopted  the  following  standards:  (!)  Fire¬ 
proof  structures  of  masonry  and  steel  where 
possible,  to  prevent  long  shut-downs  that  are 
likely  to  occur  just  at  the  time  when  the  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  is  greatest.  (2)  The  duplica¬ 
tion  of  all  machinery  on  which  the  operation 
of  the  plants  depend,  so  that  output  may  be 
maintained  at  constant  pitch  throughout  the 
day.  (3)  Good,  comfortable  homes,  with  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings  for  employes,  insuring  a  suf¬ 
ficient  complement  of  satisfied  workmen  with 
a  minimum  of  time  lost  at  paydays  and  holi¬ 
days. 

Now,  to  work  along  fixed  rules  is  one  of  the 
well  known  axioms  of  the  men  behind  this 
company.  To  the  laying  of  plans  in  ad¬ 


vance  and  to  following  them  to  the  letter, 
is  given  credit  for  the  large  success  of  these 
aggressive  men  in  this  and  other  coal  fields. 
Not  that  they  slavishly  follow  an  idea,  but  that 
they  make  sure  they  are  right  and  then  fol¬ 
low  schedule,  breaking  in  on  original  plans 
only  when  a  better  way  or  method  is  found. 

Dorothy,  as  the  town  at  Dorothy  and  Sarita 
mines  is  called,  is  the  cleanest,  most  healthy 
mining  town  in  southern  West  Virginia.  It 
is  picturesquely  situated  in  the  valley  of  Coal 
river,  in  the  midst  of  mountains  which  rise 
precipitously  to  a  height  of  1,500  feet  on  both 
sides  of  it.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  the  cot¬ 
tage  type,  with  fenced  gardens  of  generous 
size  around  them,  and  face  on  wide  streets. 
A  regular  program  of  street  cleaning  and  sani¬ 
tation  has  been  in  force  since  the  beginning 
of  these  operations,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride 
with  the  officials  that  there  has  never  been 
a 'Case  of  typhoid  at  Dorothy.  As  a  result  of 
these  conditions,  men  of  the  better  class  have 
always  been  plentiful  at  these  mines.  Again, 
high  wages  are  paid.  A  recent  inspection  of 
the  payrolls  to  determine  the  earnings  showed 
that  the  average  was  $3.40  per  day  per  man,  a 
figure  approached  in  no  other  occupation  of 
this  kind. 

Electricity  is  the  only  power  used  in  the 
Dorothy  and  Sarita  mines.  With  electricity 
all  the  coal  is  cut  and  hauled;  electricity  ven¬ 
tilates  the  mines  and  pumps  the  water  from 
them.  Energy  is  supplied  by  a  central  power 
plant  located  on  Coal  river,  which  affords  an 
unlimited  supply  of  good  boiler  water.  Six 
boilers  of  150  horsepower  each  furnish  steam 


for  four  200  K.  W.  generators  direct  connected 
to  high  speed  engines.  This  current  is  dis¬ 
tributed  through  switchboards  to  the  two 
mines  and  to  the  town. 

From  the  Dorothy  mine  comes  “Dorothy 
Splint,”  a  trade-named  coal  that  has  earned 
an  enviable  reputation.  The  greatest  care  has 
been  exercised  to  make  this  coal  the  last 
word  in  clean  preparation.  It  is  prepared  over 
an  elaborate  tipple,  which  was  designed  to 
separate  all  the  standard  grades  of  fuel  shipped 
from  this  district,  in  the  best  possible  man¬ 
ner.  Neither  expense  nor  labor  has  been 
spared  in  any  step  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
truly  high  quality  coal.  The  “Jones  Interests” 
have  been  too  long  in  the  coal  producing  game 
to  chance  anything.  Every  process,  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  shows  how  carefully  has  been 
studied  this  life  business  of  three  generations 
of  Joneses. 

Dorothy  is  a  comparatively  new  mine,  ship¬ 
ments  having  been  started  in  1907.  This  mine 
has  now  an  output  based  on  a  railroad  rating 
of  2,000  tons  a  day,  the  largest  output  of  any 
mine  in  this  district. 

Sarita  mine  is  located  about  one  mile  up  the 
Coal  river  valley  above  Dorothy,  the  work¬ 
men  of  both  mines  living  in  that  town.  Sarita 
is  also  dependent  upon  the  central  power  plant 
located  at  Dorothy.  _  , 

“Sarita  Block”  coal  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
prepared  on  a  tipple  having  shaker  screens, 
and  in  preparation  stands  alone  among  the 
coals  shipped  from  this  district.  These  shaker 
screens  consist  of  perforated  plates  with  steel 
sides.  The  perforations  extend  over  an  area 
of  si.x  feet  by  eighteen  feet,  and  are  rectangular 
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Graphic  Illustration  of  the  Thickness  of  the  Seam  at  Dorothy  and  Sarita. 


with  rounded  ends,  this  being  the  shape  which 
has  proved  best  suited  for  the  purpose.  The 
screens  have  a  slope  of  about  one-half  that 
used  on  the  ordinary  type  of  gravity  screens 
and  are  moved  backward  and  forward  by 
means  of  eccentrics  placed  on  a  motor  driven 
shaft.  This  motion  causes  the  coal  to  slide 
slowly  along  the  screen  and  over  the  per¬ 
forations  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  fine  coal 
is  thoroughly  removed.  Here  is  demonstrated 
the  vast  difference  between  perforated  plates 
and  the  common  type  of  screens. 

There  is  no  breakage  incident  to  the  screen¬ 
ing  here,  such  as  results  from  dumping  a 
large  mass  of  coal  onto  a  bar  screen  and 
letting  gravity  carry  it  over  at  high  speed 
and  dash  it  into  the  car  below.  Not  only 
does  this  method  eliminate  degradation,  but 
it  gives  the  coal  the  most  thorough  possible 
sizing. 

The  coal  is  fed  uniformly  to  this  screen  by 
adjustable  gates  and  passes  first  over  per¬ 
forations  one  inch  by  two  inches  in  size, 
which  separates  all  the  fine  coal  and  drops  it 
into  a  hopper  from  which  it  may  be  drawn 
directly  into  the  railroad  cars.  The  coal  then 
flows  forward  to  a  second  screen  similar  in 
size  to  the  first,  but  with  perforations  three 
by  six  inches  in  size.  The  coal  which  passes 
over  these  perforations  is  termed  “Sarita 
Hlock,”  and  is  the  best  domestic  coal  that 
money  can  buy.  Instead  of  the  usual  method 
of  dropping  the  coal  off  the  end  of  the  screen 
into  the  railroad  car,  adjustable  chutes  have 
been  provided  by  means  of  which  the  coal 
is  lowered  into  the  car  with  the  least  possible 
breakage.  A  car  of  “Sarita  Block”  is,  there¬ 
fore,  just  what  its  name  implies:  A  car  of 
blocky,  firm-structured  lumps  that  deliver  a 
wonderful  amount  of  heat  per  unit. 

Shipments  were  begun  from  the  Sarita  mine 


in  November  of  1910,  and  development  has 
proceeded  so  rapidly  that  the  normal  output 
of  2,000  tons  a  day  has  been  attained  for  some 
time.  The  fact  that  no  project  of  the  “Jones 
Interests”  has  ever  been  mediocre  either  in 
size  or  in  the  quality  of  its  product,  speaks 
forcibly  for  the  future  of  these  southern  West 
Virginia  operations. 

These  two  mines,  with  almost  200,000,000 
tons  of  coal  above  water  level  at  present  avail¬ 
able,  will  stand  out  more  and  more  promi¬ 
nently  and  inc-rease  immensely  in  value,  as  the 
cheaply  mined  drift  coal  is  becoming  rapidly 
exhausted,  and  deep  shafts  below  water  level 
must  be  resorted  to  for  securing  the  coal  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  future.  To  do  this,  mining  costs 
will  be  increased  by  the  necessity  of  handling 
large  quantities  of  water,  and  the  addition  of 
numerous  other  costly  items  in  equipment  and 
upkeep.  The  construction  of  larger  fans  to 
keep  the  mines  free  from  gas  is  one  of  cost 
increasing  installations  that  will  become  neces¬ 
sary  with  deep  mines. 

Having  a  total  of  almost  200,000,000  tons  of 
available  coal  above  water  level,  in  a  seam 
between  ten  and  fourteen  feet  thick,  and  with 
mines  directly  on  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  railroad,  is  an  almost  invaluable  asset 
to  any  mining  company.  At  Dorothy  and 
Sarita,  therefore,  the  Four  States  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  has  a  supply  of  easily  mined  coal  in 
a  gross  quantity  sufficient  for  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  demand. 

Never  have  the  creators  of  these  two  mines 
lost  sight  of  that  cardinal  factor  in  coal  pro¬ 
ducing  and  marketing — service.  With  them, 
this  means  service  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word — not  only  in  the  assurance  of  delivery 
and  quality,  but  in  the  absolute  assurance  that 
these  two  essentials  will  be  backed  up  with  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  of  the  same  pure  coal 


for  more  years  than  seem  necessary  to  some 
folks.  This  is  just  one  example  of  how  much 
importance  the  “Jones  Interests”  place  on  that 
little  seven-letter  word — “service.” 

Two  ways  of  judging  a  man  or  a  company 
are:  Past  performances;  present  perform¬ 

ances.  The  Jones  Interests  benefit  by  either 
test.  The  Four  States  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
was  built  up  on  the  foundation  of  successful 
like  experiences  in  several  states.  Now,  with 
West  Virginia  tonnage  at  its  command,  the 
Jones  Interests  are  prepared  to  meet  practically 
any  demand  for  any  grade  of  coal  for  any 
])urpose.  That  is  one  of  the  points  which  these 
successful  coal  men  learned  a  good  while  ago — 
there  are  many  exacting  needs  for  coal.  He  who 
meets  the  need  squarely  has  the  coal  that  will  fit 
it.  The  Jones  Interests  went  into  four  states  not 
for  the  fun  of  it,  but  to  get  the  kind  of  coal  that 
will  suit  the  variable  demand.  In  this  way  they 
made  their  appeal  to  exacting  buyers. 

Four  openings,  as  stated  in  the  article  last 
week,  are  operated  by  the  Four  States  Coal 
&  Coke  Company  in  West  Virginia.  Of  these 
the  two  at  Dorothy  and  Sarita  ship  an  un¬ 
usually  valuable  grade  of  steaming  and  do¬ 
mestic  coal,  while  the  two  shafts  at  Anna- 
helle,  in  the  low  sulphur  gas-coal  district  of 
northern  West  Virginia,  ship  a  product  that 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  American  gas 
and  fuel  coals.  Some  interesting  truth.s  about 
Annabelle  mines — the  coal,  the  equipment,  the 
preparation,  the  ever-present  “service”  that  is 
an  integral  part  of  every  industrial  ventu'^e  of 
the  “Jones  Interests” — will  appear  in  The 
Black  Diamond  next  week,  April  12. 

I'hi'  article  by  'I'he  Black  Diamond  is  designated 
advcitiscineiit  under  tin  provisions  of  the  Postal  act  of 
August  21,  1912. 
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The  Market  Is  Stronger  Where  the  Flood 
Interrupted  Deliveries,  But  Is 
Weak  Elsewhere. 


The  flood  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  has  a  decided 
influence,  for  a  time,  upon  the  prices  obtained  for 
coal.  In  the  flood  district  shipments  were  sus¬ 
pended  completely  but  also,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
consumption  was  stopped  because  factories 
were  closed  down.  In  the  section  surrounding 
the  flood  district,  cities  which  had  been  depend¬ 
ing  upon  mines  beyond  the  flood  for  their  coal 
supplies  were  temporarily  without  fuel,  but  with 
a  constant  demand.  Under  such  circumstances 
prices  rose  to  abnormal  levels.  In  territories 
where  both  the  market  and  supply  of  coal  were 
outside  the  flood  district,  the  market  was  moved 
only  by  normal  consideration  of  weather  and 
business  activitv.  Since  the  weather  was  against 
the  consumption  of  domestic  coal,  and  since  busi¬ 
ness  activity  was  not  great  enough  to  absorb  all 
supplies,  coal  prices  were  low. 

Cincinnati,  Columbus  and  Louisville  were  in 
the  flood  district.  Columbus  had  no  coal  for  a 
week,  and  much  that  was  on  hand  was  washed 
away.  This  situation  was  only  relieved  by  the 
fact  some  factories  also  closed  down.  The  rail¬ 
roads  recovered  quickly  from  the  effect  of  the 
flood  and  the  fact  that  the  Hocking  mines  were 
not  damaged  relieved  the  situation  speedily.  Cin¬ 
cinnati  was  not  so  fortunate.  Its  coal  supply  was 
in  part  or  even  now  remains  under  water.  Since 
there  is  a  steady  demand  for  fuel,  the  situation  - 
is  becoming  serious  with  the  mines  separated 
from  that  market  by  floods  in  every  direction. 
This  promises  to  make  the  Cincinnati  fuel  situa¬ 
tion  tight  for  a  month.  Louisville  is  suffering 
by  the  flood,  which  is  getting  off  its  supply  of 
river  coal,  but  it  has  recourse  to  all  rail  coal 
from  the  south  and  west. 

Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Detroit  were  outside  the 
flood  zone  and  their  factories  were  not  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  storm,  but  their  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  was  cut  off  for  a  week  by  high  waters  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  Their  sole  source  of  supply 
is  the  coal  remaining  in  storage  and  the  coal 
moving  from  the  Hocking  Valley  district.  At 
Cleveland  prices  ran  up  to  famine  heights  and 
then  receded  gradually  when  the  new  supply  was 
received.  Toledo  had  enough  coal  on  hand  to 
tide  it  over  the  period  of  distress.  Detroit  was 
about  in  the  same  position. 

Chicago  has  enough  coal  coming  from  near-by 
mines  to  take  care  of  almost  all  the  current 
demand.  However,  storage  piles  have  been  drawn 
upon  steadily  and  ttie  time  is  approaching  when 
an  additional  fresh  supply  must  be  received  from 
other  sources  or  prices  are  likely  to  mount  rap¬ 
idly.  St.  Louis,  by  reason  of  the  floods,  has  had 
its  coal  supply  temporarily  interrupted.  This  is 
giving  the  only  strength  to  the  market  that  has 
been  seen  for  the  last  two  months. 

Outside  of  this  flood  district,  or  in  territories 
where  coal  supply  was  not  restricted,  the  market 
has  followed  a  course  dictated  solely  by  the 
weather,  and  the  extent  of  business  activity.  For 
example,  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the 
mines  have  been  bothered  but  little  by  water  and 
railroads  are  doing  fairly  well.  Coal  users  have 
therefore  access  to  an  abundant  supply  of  coal. 
Since  there  has  been  no  extraordinary  need  for 
it,  prices  have  been  rather  low  and  wavering. 
Baltimore  seems  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  some 
coal,  which  normally  would  be  moving  to  the 
west,  as  well  as  of  its  regular  supply  of  coal. 
This  has  softened  prices  to  some  extent,  but 
stubborn  resistance  by  producers  has  prevented  a 
decline. 

Omaha,  although  recently  swept  by  a  severe 
storm,  has  had  very  easy  market  conditions.  The 
supply  of  coal  has  been  really  superabundant  and 
in  addition  the  weather  has  been  warm,  and 
where  people  had  any  need  for  fuel  at  all  they 
have  been  disposed  to  use  driftwood  blown  to 
them  by  the  tornaflo. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  present  the  only 
market  that  has  been  reasonably  strong  and  with¬ 
out  the  strength  being  induced  by  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  condition.  The  Lake  season  of  navigation 
is  about  to  open  and  this  is  stimulating  business 
for  this  year. 


Meridian  Coal  Company,  of  Meridian,  W. 
Va,.  is  reported  as  a  new  $3,500,000  company 
in  process  of  organization  to  merge  five  coal 
properties  in  the  Tygarts  Valley  region  em¬ 
bracing  3'1,000  acres  of  coal  land  now  produc¬ 
ing  1,200,000  tons  and  151  coke  ovens  turning 
out  100,000  tons  of  coke  annually. 


Chicago  Market. 

The  Floods  Reduce  the  Supply  of  Coal 
and  Prices  Naturally  Advance. 

Office  of  The  Bl.\ck  Diamond, 

Chicago,  April  3d. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  floods  which 
swept  over  Indiana  and  Ohio  last  week  would 
materially  reduce  the  supply  of  coal  at  markets 
which  were  separated  from  their  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  by  them.  This  has  happened.  Among 
other  places  so  affected  is  the  Chicago  trade. 
Its  source  of  supply  has  not  been  cut  off  en¬ 
tirely,  but  there  has  been  such  a  curtailment 
of  shipments  to  this  market  that  the  supply  is 
a  little  short  of  demand,  and  storage  piles  are 
rapidly  being  eaten  into.  When  it  is  realized 
that  this  demand  is  almost  entirely  for  steam 
making  purposes,  it  is  seen  that  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  shipments  has  been  serious. 

The  situation  as  touching  Chicago  is  best 
understood  with  a  statement  of  the  situation 
by  districts.  Chicago  draws  its  coal  supply 
impartially  from  West  Virginia,  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
Of  these,  western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  a  part  of  Ohio  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  shut  out  of  this  market  by  the  flood. 
One  district  in  Ohio  is  now  shipping  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  coal.  In  Indiana  only  about  half  of  the 
field  is  shipping  in  any  coal.  Most  of  the 
mines  of  Illinois  are  able  to  produce  coal  and 
to  get  it  to  the  market,  but  they  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  so  by  the  fact  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  other  freight  to  carry,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  which  is  urgent  and  as  a  result  the 
movement  of  Illinois  coal  is  slow.  It  can  be 
seen  from  this  that  the  supply  of  coal  for  Chi¬ 
cago  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  normal. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  prices  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  acute  situation  rising  rapidly 
in  some  spots. 

The  measure  of  the  influence  of  the  flood  is 
the  advance  of  fully  ten  cents  a  ton  in  the 
price  of  screenings.  Even  the  lower  grade  of 
screenings  from  central  Illinois  have  been 
bringing  ninety-five  cents  to  $1  a  ton  this 
week,  and  the  price  of  other  fine  coal  has  been 
on  a  proportionate  basis.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
the  lump  coal  has  been  much  in  demand  for 
domestic  purposes,  aliout  all  the  coal  arriving 
in  Chicago  has  been  available  for  steam  mak¬ 
ing  purposes  and  it  seems  that  most  of  it  has 
been  drawn  into  requisition  for  that  purpose. 
This  has  put  the  price  up  rather  sharply  on 
the  steam  coals  and  has  held  the  price  of  the 
lump  coal  firm  at  circular. 

The  fact  that  Hocking  coal  is  reaching  this 
market  is  due  to  a  peculiar  freak  of  nature. 
With  the  producing  district  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  flood,  it  is  striking  that  the  district 
was  not  under  water  and  the  mines  flooded. 
However,  one  of  the  largest  companies  reports 
that  its  mines  came  through  the  flood  as  dry 
as  a  bone  and  ready  for  full  production  when 
transportation  was  restored,  which  was  the  first 
of  this  week. 

The  other  districts  were  not  so  fortunate. 
Reports  are  not  complete  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  mines  in  eastern  and  southeastern  Ohio, 
but  the  understanding  is,  that  some  of  the 
mines  have  been  flooded.  It  is  reasonably  sure 
that  many  of  the  West  Virginia  mines  are  out 
of  the  market  for  the  remainder  of  the  month 
both  because  the  railroads  are  washed  out  and 
because  the  mines  are  under  water.  All  that 
keeps  Pittsburgh  coal  out  of  the  western  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  interruption  of  transportation  and 
this  will  be  remedied  in  short  order. 

In  Indiana  the  situation  is  a  little  more  com¬ 
plex  than  even  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The 
mines  south  of  the  Wabash  and  the  White 
rivers  have  been  shut  out  of  this  market  by 
the  flood  and  also  it  is  understood  some  of 
them  are  under  water.  Even  after  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  been  able  to  restore  traffic  to  nor¬ 
mal,  these  mines  will  require  some  time  to  get 
cleaned  up.  As  a  result,  it  will  be  several 
weeks  before  the  supply  of  Indiana  coal  is  up 
to  normal. 

The  supply  of  Illinois  coal  is  influenced  more 
by  transportation  than  by  any  other  condi¬ 
tions.  This  situation  is  peculiar.  Some  rail¬ 
roads  were  not  serious  sufferers  by  the  floods 
and  in  fact  it  did  not  put  the  northern  lines  out 
of  commission.  However,  the  southern  lines 
were  flooded,  which  fact  diverted  all  the  traf¬ 
fic  normally  moving  by  both  routes  to  the 
northern  route  thus  congesting  the  transpor¬ 
tation  lines  and  making  an  unprecedented  de¬ 


mand  for  motive  power.  These  carriers  have 
been  able  to  move  coal,  but  the  pressure  of 
high  class  freight  has  been  so  great  that  the 
movement  of  coal  has  been  pushed  into  the 
background.  As  a  result,  Illinois  operators 
have  been  meeting  the  demands  made  upon 
them  with  difficulty.  All  of  these  factors  taken 
into  consideration,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
price  of  coal  in  Chicago  should  strengthen  up. 

The  market  for  coke  has  been  really  strong 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  supply  has  about 
been  cut  in  half,  while  the  demand  has  not 
been  lessened.  A  short  time  ago  it  was  prac¬ 
tically  impossilile  to  sell  coke  at  any  price. 
Lately  there  has  been  a  demand  for  every 
pound  at  good  prices.  Many  of  the  ovens 
which  produce  for  this  district  were  in  the 
flood  zone  and  some  of  them  were  completely 
under  water. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  the  steam  users  and 
retail  dealers  on  shipments  direct  from  the 
mines  are  as  follows: 


Franklin  County — 

Chicago 

Mines 

Lump  . 

$  1.S5 

Egg  . 

1.35 

Mine-run  . 

1.15@1.25 

Screenings  . 

_  2.00@2.05 

.95@1.00 

No.  1  nut  . 

_  2.40 

1.35 

No.  2  nut  . 

1.35 

No.  3  nut  . 

2.30 

1.25 

Harrisburg — 

Domestic  lump  and  egg . 

-  2.40 

1.35 

Steam  lump  . 

_  2.45 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

2.20 

1.15 

Screenings  . . 

_  2.00@2.05 

-95@1.00 

No.  1  nut  . 

2.40 

1.35 

No.  2  nut  . 

_  2.40 

1.35 

No.  3  nut . 

2.30 

1.25 

Carterville — 

Lump  . 

1.35 

Egg  . 

_  2.40 

1.35 

No.  1  washed . 

-  2.55 

1.50 

No.  2  washed . 

-  2.35 

1.30 

Springfield— 

Domestic  lump  . 

-  2.07 

1.25 

Steam  lump  . 

_  1.92@1.97 

1.10@1.15 

Mine-run  . 

_ 1.87@1.92 

1.05@1.10 

Screenings  . 

.95@1.00 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump  . 

_  2.42 

1.53 

3-inch  lump  . . 

_  2.32 

1.45 

5-inch  egg  . 

_  2.37 

1..50 

3-inch  egg  . . 

_  2.27 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

_ 2.02@2.07 

1.15@1.20 

Screenings  . 

-  1.77@1.82 

.90®  .95 

Sullivan  County — 

Domestic  lump  . 

_  2.47 

1.60 

Egg  . 

_  2.47 

1.60 

Steam  lump  . 

_  2.12@2.37 

1.25@1.50 

Screenings  . 

-  1.77@1.82 

.90®  .95 

•Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  . 

_  2.27 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

_  2.17 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.97 

1.20 

Screenings  . 

-  1.77 

1.00 

Pocahontas  and  New  River- 

Mine-run  . 

_  3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

_  3.95 

1.90 

Valley  Smokeless — 

, 

Mine-run  . 

_  3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

_  3.95 

1.90 

Smokeless  (B.  &  0.  and  Tug  River) — 

Mine-run  . 

. 3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

_  3.95 

1.90 

Hocking  Valley — 

114 -inch  lump  . 

_  3.15 

1.50 

Kanawha — 

114 -inch  lump  . 

_  3.40 

1.50 

Coke— 

. . .  .  6.00@6  25 

. ...  6.00@6.25 

.  .  .  .  4.45 

. .  .  .  4.75@4.85 

*These  prices  are  on  No.  3 

and  5  vein  coal, 

No.  4  coal 

ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 

S.  B.  Elkins’  Estate. 


According  to  the  West  Virginia  tax  appraisal, 
the  estate  of  the  late  Stephen  B.  Elkins  is  valued 
at  $4,025,209,  mostly  in  personal  property  in  the 
shape  of  stock  in  West  Virginia  coal  operations 
and  railroads.  He  had  6,775  shares  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  preferred,  worth  $338,750,  and  the  same 
number  common,  worth  $33,875;  373  shares  Em¬ 
pire  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  $187,000 ;  60,000 
shares  Elkins  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  $1,320,000; 
20,000  shares  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  railroad, 
$100,000 ;  seventy-four  shares  Upper  Elk  Coal 
Company,  $185,000.  These  with  other  stocks 
represented  $2,932,298,  besides  which  he  had  bonds 
on  various  enterprises  which  totaled  $733,900. 


J.  W.  White,  engineering  salesman  for  The 
Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  located  until 
recently  at  their  Athens,  Ohio,  offices  has  been 
transferred  to  Duluth,  Minn.  Mr.  White  will 
look  after  the  sales  work  of  the  above  com¬ 
pany  in  the  following  territory:  The  eastern 
part  of  Minnesota,  northern  Wisconsin,  and 
the  entire  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  with 
headquarters  at  1905  East  Superior  street,  Du¬ 
luth,  Minn. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 

Railroads  Are  Meeting  With  Some  Suc¬ 
cess  in  Reopening  Traffic,  But 
Work  Is  Slow. 

Office  of  The  Bi.ack  Diamond, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  3. 

Conditions  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  trade 
ave  not  straightened  out  much,  though  ev- 
ry  day  means  a  little  better  and  freer  move- 
lent  of  coal  over  the  crippled  railroads.  At 
lis  time,  when  shippers  are  anxious  to  gei 
lit  and  consign  as  great  a  tonnage  to  lake  as 
ossible,  the  delay  of  a  week  or  more  is  not 
leasant.  All  news  of  the  opening  of  water 
•Dvered  tracks  has  been  watched  with  eager- 
ess,  for  the  week’s  delay  has  been  the  means 
f  crippling  many  mines. 

At  the  worst  point  of  the  flood  period,  the 
'ittsburgh  &  I.ake  Erie  took  coal  for  for- 
arding  to  all  points,  but  in  order  to  do  so 
lis  line  had  to  store  the  loaded  cars  at  dif- 
•rent  points.  A  strong  effort  to  keep  the 
lines  cleared  out  of  loaded  coal  and  to  sup- 
ly  them  with  empties  was  made,  with  the  re¬ 
lit  that  operations  along  this  line  suffered  less 
lan  probably  did  operators  on  other  roads 
/hile  no  coal  was  handled  through  to  lake 
out,  the  mines  were  taken  care  of  to  a  good 
itent. 

Unless  boats  are  to  be  had  at  the  lower  lake 
orts,  and  handling  of  coal  from  cars  to  ves- 
'1  can  be  quickly  done,  some  of  the  roads  will 
■fuse  to  take  consignments.  Last  week  the 
ennsylvania  would  take  no  coal  for  lake 
hatever,  though  such  arrangements  for  stor- 
ig  was  made  as  could  be.  Line  business  was 
mdled  as  well  as  possible,  though  coal  for 
iy  point  west  of  Dennison,  Ohio,  is  taboo.  It 
now  said  that  coal  for  lake  shipment  is  be- 
g  received  by  the  Pennsylvania,  providing 
le  shipper  has,  as  stated  above,  vessels  to 
■ad  into. 

The  Erie  is  able  to  handle  coal  west,  and  is 
)  doing.  The  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  lines 
e  reported  ready  for  through  shipments  west 
■day.  Probably  only  a  few  days  now  remain 
.'fore  traffic  is  resumed  in  practically  every 
rection.  In  the  meanwhile,  each  road  is  do- 
g  its  utmost  to  care  for  the  mines  on  its 
nes,  receiving  coal  and  filling  _  sidings  until 
issible  to  forward  it  to  destination. 

Now,  with  all  the  tie-ups  and  delays  inci- 
int  to  flood-stopped  traffic,  the  shippers  are 
ird  pressed  to  clear  their  tipples  of  prepared 
)al  in  order  to  keep  the  mines  going.  This 
eek  has  seen  the  ending  of  many  contracts, 
id  such  events  mean  that  the  shippers  see 
any  maneuvers  on  the  part  of  the  buyers — 
id  it  also  means  that  the  shippers  execute 
ime  stratagems  themselves. 

Just  previous  to  the  last  days  of  the  contract 
rm  receivers,  desiring  to  gather  unto  them- 
•Ives  a  little  more  coal  than  was  absolutely 
■•cessary  for  immediate  use,  asked  for  sev- 
al  cars  of  coal  in  addition  to  regular  ton- 
iges.  This,  of  course,  goes  forward  at  the 
d  rate,  which  is  a  distinct  saving  as  against 
;ie  cost  of  the  same  coal  beginning  this  month, 
ow,  instead  of  receiving  the  cars  of  coal 
■ked  for,  practically  every  request  of  this 
iture  was  met  with  two  or  three  times  the 
amber  of  cars  of  coal  ordered,  which  just 
pes  to  show  how  pressed  the  shippers  are  to 
•t  rid  of  some  of  the  tonnage  that  the  rail- 
lads  are  unable  to  move,  and  for  which  the 
arket  is  none  too  strong. 

One  has  yet  to  hear  that  the  extra  coal  sent 
It  in  the  above  mentioned  manner  has  been 
fused.  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  the  transac- 
on  benefits  both  parties  in  the  deal,  and  each 
thankful.  This  call  for  coal  is  about  the 
aly  one  the  shippers  get  at  this  time,  aside 
oin  regular  contract  business,  most  of  which 
IS  its  ending  this  month.  Spot  buying  for  any 
irpose  is  nothing  to  sneak  of.  It  is  not  much 
f  a  wonder  that  the  shippers  send  out  just  as 
inch  coal  on  every  order  as  they  think  the 
•ceiver  will  or  can  take,  for  it  is  either  move 
le  coal  at  the  mines  or  curtail  production.  It 
expected,  however,  that  lake  movement  will 
js  again  in  full  working  order  within  a  few 
ays.  From  then  on  for  several  months  the 
lippers  will  have  little  to  worry  them  regard- 
ig  the  outlet  for  their  tonnages. 

With  the  unusually  weak  demand  for  all 
;Zcs  of  coal,  prices  are  persistent,  and  remain 
jt  list.  There  has  been  no  hint  of  a  shaded 
pice,  and  nothing  of  the  sort  is  expected. 


Operators  are  too  wise  to  try  any  such  poor 
tactics  to  start  coal  selling.  No  doubt  the 
buying  contingent  is  ready  for  some  such  dem¬ 
onstration  of  panic,  but  every  indication 
found  in  the  Pittsburgh  trade  points  strongly 
to  the  fact  that  prices  are  to  remain  profitable 
at  any  cost  to  tonnage  or  anything  else  but 
money. 

Pittsburgh  coal  brings  for  contract  and  spot 
selling;  Mine  run,  $1.30;  three-quarter,  $1.40; 
inch  and  one-quarter.  $1.55;  slack,  ninety  cents. 

The  Coke  Trade. 

The  coke  market  is  dull.  Spot  selling  is  so 
infrequent  of  late  that  there  is  little  to  report. 
The  operators  are  not  crowding  the  markets 
with  free  coke,  and  demand  is  not  exceeded  in 
any  department  of  coke  selling.  Contract  de¬ 
liveries  are  going  forward  at  a  good  pace,  this 
being  the  bulk  of  business  done  at  the  moment. 

Contractors  for  second  half  deliveries  are 
making  inquiries  and  closing  up  for  their  re¬ 
quirements.  Some  buyers  are  not  letting  it  be 
known  what  their  intentions  are  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  probably  taking  it  for  granted  that  they 
can  do  better  later.  There  is  still  plenty  of 
time  to  negotiate  for  last  half  coke,  and  there 
is  a  chance  that  prices  will  be  lower. 

There  are  practically  no  furnaces  yet  to  con¬ 
tract  for  the  period  up  to  July  1st.  Those  that 
have  need  for  extra  coke  can  easily  acquire  it 
in  the  open  market. 

Flood  conditions  west  of  Pittsburgh  placed 
embargoes  on  Connellsville  coke  to  the  extent 
that  production  and  shipments  dropped.  Since 
the  largest  part  of  the  coke  shipments  go  west 
of  Pittsburgh,  it  can  easily  be  seen  how  the 
tied  up  lines  affected  the  coke  trade.  To  bal¬ 
ance  off  the  decrease  in  movement,  the  opera¬ 
tors  have  been  stocking  coke,  and  thus  keep¬ 
ing  it  off  the  open  market. 

Prices  quoted  this  week  are:  Spot  furnace, 
$2.50;  spot  foundry,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  contract 
furnace,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  contract  foundry,  $3.25 
up. 


United  Coal  Company. 

A  piece  of  interesting  trade  literature  comes 
from  the  United  Coal  Company  in  form  of  a 
newsy,  well  written  and  well  printed  booklet 
about  two  of  the  company’s  mines  located  in 
the  Somerset  smokeless  field— the  Jerome  and 
Orenda  operations.  Twenty-eight  pages  of  in¬ 
teresting  history  and  statements  of  the  policy 
in  operation,  with  many  half-tone  illustrations 
from  photographs,  give  the  workingman  with 
an  eye  for  a  suitable  working  community  in 
which  to  work  and  bring  up  his  family,  inuch 
to  contemplate.  While  the  book  is  written 
with  the  idea  of  encouraging  a  better  class  of 
mine  workers  to  come  to  Jerome  and  Orenda 
mines  with  a  view  of  eventually  owning  their 
own  homes  and  settling  permanently,  there  is 
nothing  contained  in  these  pages  that  is  not 
absolutely  true.  Understanding  that  it  is  of¬ 
ten  an  easy  matter  to  hoodwink  simple  miners 
into  believing  lurid  statements  of  advantages, 
the  United  Coal  Company  took  special  pains 
not  to  overstate  its  working  advantages,  its 
opportunities  for  steady  work,  its  financial  re¬ 
turns  to  the  miners.  Among  the  several  novel 
advantages  held  out  to  the  mining  people,  are 
such  features  as  steady  work,  good  climate, 
chance  of  buying  a  home  with  monthly  rental¬ 
like  installments,  free  playgrounds,  foot  ball 
and  base  ball  grounds,  bowling  alleys,  moving 
picture  theatre,  etc.  The  interesting  point  in 
buying  property  by  paying  monthly  rent  is 
proving  a  good  inducement,  though  no  restric¬ 
tions  are  placed  on  any  man  in  any  way  as  to 
whether  he  cares  to  become  a  citizen  or  not. 
The  United  Coal  Company’s  unique  method  of 
selling  a  lot  and  house  to  the  mine  worker  was 
described  several  months  ago  in  an  article  in 
The  Black  Diamond. 


Ben  S.  Hammill, 

A  new  change  in  position  that  tlie  Pittsburgh 
coal  trade  will  be  interested  in.  is  that  of  Ben 
S.  Hammill.  Within  the  week  he  has  been 
made  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Meadow  Lands  Coal  Company,  well  knoiyn 
shippers  of  coal  from  the  Pan  Handle  dis¬ 
trict. 

Last  Saturday  the  city  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  were  removed  from  the  Frick  building 
to  the  new  Vanadium  building,  in  the  Oakland 
district.  This  structure  is  one  of  the  best  look¬ 
ing  and  richly  finished  office  buildings  in  the 
city.  No  other  change  in  the  company  is  re¬ 
ported.  Many  coal  men  who  know  Ben  Ham¬ 


mill  will  say  that  the  Meadow  Lands  com¬ 
pany  is  well  off  in  acquiring  such  a  practical 
mining  and  sales  authority  in  the  person  of  the 
new  executive.  There  is  certainly  no  lack  of 
good  will,  for  Hammill  is  known  about  as  well 
as  it  becomes  possible  lor  a  coal  man  to  be 
known  in  more  than  thirteen  years’  experience 
on  the  firing  line  of  coal  production  and  sell- 
ing. 

Hammill’s  own  business,  which  was  started 
last  October,  will  continue.  Will  Hammill, 
brother  and  coworker,  devotes  his  time  to  the 
business  in  the  Wabash  building,  while  Ben 
is  supposed  to  keep  in  touch  by  devoting  some 
of  his  time  to  this  office.  Therefore,  while  one 
brother  pushes  the  product  of  the  Lacolle  Coal 
Mining  Company,  at  Bolivar,  the  other  will 
dispose  of  the  output  of  the  Meadow  Lands 
Coal  Company’s  three  mines,  which  produce 
something  like  one  million  tons  of  coal  an¬ 
nually. 


Twin  Cities  Trade. 


Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  April  3d. — Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Northwestern  coal  men  are  en¬ 
tering  the  new  mining  year  much  happier  than 
they  expected  they  would  be  three  months  ago. 
Business  during  March  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  of  fairly  satisfactory  proportions,  and 
probably  on  the  whole  better  than  the  ave¬ 
rage  for  the  “windy”  month.  Consuming 
weather  was  good,  consequently  dealers’  stocks 
today  are  not  as  heavy  as  they  were  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1st.  The  prospects  for  the  new  year,  with 
a  miners’  strike  due  next  April  are,  therefore, 
rather  encouraging,  ‘and  both  dock  and  rail 
shippers  are  looking  forward  to  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  their  tonnage  in  this  territory. 

The  new  prices  on  soft  coal,  announced  by 
the  dock  companies,  went  into  effect  Tuesday 
of  this  week.  Of  course,  as  yet,  there  has  not 
been  much  trading  under  the  figures,  but  the 
principal  factors  in  the  trade  have  evidently 
come  to  the  conclusion  they  must  obtain  more 
money  for  their  product  than  they  did  last 
year.  The  feeling  between  the  various  ship¬ 
ping  companies  is  much  more  harmonious,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  desire  in  all  directions  to 
put  the  northwestern  soft  coal  trade  on  a  basis 
where  the  profits  to  the  handling  companies 
will  be  fair.  Several  city  contracts  have  been 
up  for  consideration  since  the  new  prices  be¬ 
came  effective.  In  every  instance  dock  com¬ 
panies  have  bid  their  circular  prices.  One  job¬ 
bing  company  has  cut  prices  five  cents  a  ton 
on  Youghiogheny  coal,  to  be  delivered  on  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts,  but  otherwise  the  factors  in 
the  trade  have  held  to  regular  prices,  and  it 
is  asserted  that  if  jobbing  companies  continue 
to  cut  prices  when  bidding  on  dock  soft  coals 
there  may  be  reprisals. 

The  necessity  for  a  firmer  position  of  eastern 
soft  coals  in  this  territory  is  very  evident.  It 
is  asserted  that  one  of  the  large  dock  com¬ 
panies  did  not  show  a  cent  of  profit  on  its 
last  year’s  business  as  a  result  of  price-cutting, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  any  of  those  who 
engaged  in  the  pastime  of  knocking  out  the 
other  fellow,  made  enough  money  out  of  soft 
coal  last  year  to  pay  even  a  small  dividend. 

In  order  that  prices  may  be  maintained  in 
this  territory  on  a  fairly  steady  basis,  it  is  as¬ 
serted  that  dock  companies  will  not  bid  on  a  b. 
t.  u.  basis  in  the  northwest  except  on  govern¬ 
ment  contracts,  where  it  is  practically  obliga¬ 
tory.  In  the  past  the  b.  t.  u.  contract  has  been 
a  favorite  means  of  cutting  prices  and  elimin¬ 
ating  all  chances  of  the  return  of  a  new  dollar 
for  an  old  one. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  householders  are 
coming  forward  and  placing  their  orders  early 
for  next  season’s  supply.  It  begins  to  look  as 
if  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  hard  coal 
would  be  shipped  out  about  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  Duluth  and  Superior.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  past  year  has  been  an  ideal  one  in 
this  branch  of  the  fuel  business.  Coal  was 
handled  off  the  docks  as  soon  as  it  was  re¬ 
ceived,  and  on  april  1st  there  was  no  surplus 
anywhere,  not  even  in  dealers’  bins  in  the 
large  cities.  Navigation  is  expected  to  open 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  after  which 
hard  coal  will  reach  Duluth  promptly. 

In  the  Illinois  rail  trade  demand  is  quiet  on 
lump  and  egg,  and  prices  are  very  weak,  show¬ 
ing  about  the  same  as  they  did  several  years 
ago  before  the  recent  advance  in  the  mining 
rate.  The  outlook  for  Illinois  and  Indiana  de¬ 
mand  for  immediate  shipment  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  encouraging. 
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Cincinnati  Trade. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  3d. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — In  the  midst  of  a  flood,  that  is 
the  greatest  since  1884,  the  coal  merchants 
have  turned  entirely  from  the  discussion  of 
business  to  the  work  of  rescue. 

What  the  property  damage  of  the  flood  will 
be  no  one  knows  at  this  writing  and  few  are 
trying  to  figure  it.  The  writer  was  in  Dayton 
at  the  time  of  the  big  flood  there  and  after  that 
business  section  was  opened  again  to  the  world 
car  after  car  of  coal  was  found  overturned. 
Not  a  cent  will  be  returned  for  this  fuel.  It 
was  common  property  and  commandered  for 
the  use  of  the  refugees. 

Car  after  car  has  been  attached  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  for  distribution  among  the 
poor.  Who  will  pay  for  it,  goodness  only 
knows.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  paid  for  is 
still  another  matter.  Whether  tlie  owners 
would  accept  a  cent  for  the  coal  that  was  there 
and  used  for  a  humanitarian  purpose  is  still 
another  problem. 

In  Hamilton,  in  Middletown  and  in  all  of  the 
towns  around  the  same  condition  prevails. 
Coal  is  now  a  means  of  the  salvation  of  lives 
and  there  are  few  who  care  or  think  that  its 
cost  will  be  reckoned  with. 

The  best  guess  that  is  made  here  of  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  traffic  in  the  coal  lines  is  that  the 
railways  will  be  able  to  handle  small  lots 
within  the  next  week  or  ten  days.  But  this  is 
only  guess  work. 

The  C.  &  O.,  the  big  feeder  from  the  West 
Virginia  mines,  lies  under  water  feet  deep  all 
along  its  course  beside  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
river.  The  river  commenced  falling  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon.  It  is  at  a  flood  height  that 
has  not  been  known  for  twenty-nine  years. 
How  long  it  will  take  to  drain  down  to  a  point 
where  the  railways  can  reckon  with  their  host 
is  a  matter  that  Providence  only  can  answer. 
There  are  great  gaps  in  the  rails.  Reports 
have  been  brought  to  this  city  of  washouts 
of  bridges  and  other  terrors  of  the  railway 
men  that  will  take  months  before  a  normal 
amount  of  traffic  can  be  looked  for. 

The  Norfolk  Pe.  Western  is  in  equally  a  bad 
way.  At  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  the  condition  is 
appalling.  What  the  line  has  suffered  at  other 
points  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  No  chance 
of  rehabilitation  is  held  out  by  the  railway 
people  for  at  least  a  month  and  hopes  are 
iiigh  that  this  will  see  a  great  deal  of  tem¬ 
porary  work  done  that  the  traffic  can  be  re¬ 
sumed. 

Locally  the  condition  so  far  as  supplies  is 
concerned  is  not  so  bad.  There  are  many 
cars  lying  under  twenty  feet  of  water.  These 
will  be  used  as  a  base  of  supply  as  the  coal 
that  is  near  at  hand  is  consumed. 

All  of  the  river  base  of  supplies  is  so  far 
under  water,  meaning  the  yards,  that  it  will  be 
ten  days  before  the  water  recedes  to  a  point 
where  it  can  be  got  to.  The  barges  that  hold 
a  great  bulk  of  coal  that  can  be  had  are  being 
pressed  into  service  in  a  most  unique  way. 
From  these  barges  to  land,  coal  is  being 
brought  in  by  small  boats  and  loaded  on  the 
wagons.  There  are  some  of  the  railway  yards 
also  that  have  not  been  hit  by  the  water  and 
while  Cincinnati  has  been  in  a  state  of  flood 
for  a  week  these  cars  are  still  holding  a  goodly 
share  of  coal  to  be  drawn  from. 

So  far  as  business  people  getting  in  and  out 
of  the  city  is  concerned  there  was  nothing 
doing  until  today.  W.  J.  Magee,  of  the  Carbon 
Fuel  Company,  was  in  the  east  when  the  big 
water  came  down  and  lay  outside  Cincinnati 
by  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  until  Monday, 
when  he  was  able  to  get  in  by  a  long  detour. 
C.  G.  Blake  was  in  New  York  when  the  flood 
broke  and  was  also  barred  from  the  city  by 
the  wall  of  waters.  Kuper  Hood,  Frank  Elli¬ 
son,  Mr.  Slaughter  were  others  who  were  all 
held  outside  the  city. 

The  Coal  Exchange  has  been  most  active  in 
the  work  of  rescue  and  also  in  getting  money 
for  the  sufferers.  Outside  of  large  donations, 
which  have  been  made  individually,  the  Ex¬ 
change  raised  $550,  which  was  donated. 

Mayor  Hunt,  of  this  city,  also  saw  the  dan¬ 
ger  that  there  would  be  in  allowing  the  gas 
supply  to  run  out.  He  appointed  Messrs. 
Colter,  Moriarity  and  Ulland  a  committee  to 
look  after  four  relief  stations  from  which  coal 
could  be  distributed.  This  committee  has  com¬ 
mandered  car  after  car  of  coal  which  will  be 
paid  for  at  actual  cost  to  the  owners.  This 
coal  is  distributed  to  the  sufferers  by  city 


teams  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  . 

Mails  are  a  week  behind  aud  with  their 
goodly  crop  of  orders  within  the  envelopes  the 
dealers  are  most  crazy  to  get  some  sort  of 
facility  for  delivery.  No  mail  was  received 
from  Indiana  points  today,  and  from  every  sec¬ 
tion  comes  a  cry  for  spot  delivery.  Any  old 
price  is  offered  for  immediate  shipment,  but 
there  is  no  price  to  be  quoted  until  things 
readjust  themselves. 


Indianapolis  Trade. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  3d. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  big  flood  in  Indiana  incon¬ 
venienced  the  members  of  the  coal  trade  with¬ 
out  giving  them  a  chance  to  better  the  general 
condition  of  business.  There  has  been  no  fuel 
famine  in  Indianapolis,  although  the  city  prac¬ 
tically  had  no  railroad  service  for  nearly  a 
week.  Even  now  the  Vandalia  is  tied  up  be¬ 
tween  here  and  the  Linton  and  Bicknell  fields. 
The  Illinois  Central  has  not  been  bringing  in 
any  coal  for  more  than  a  week  and  the  Big 
Four  and  Vandalia  are  just  beginning  to  ope¬ 
rate  trains  as  far  west  as  Terre  Haute.  What 
little  coal  has  been  shipped  here  during  the 
present  week  has  come  by  the  way  of  Terre 
Blaute. 

The  manufacturers  at  Muncie  and  other 
eastern  Indiana  cities  who  were  cut  short  of 
fuel  by  reason  of  the  flood  ending  the  train 
service  offered  good  prices  here  this  week  for 
steam  coal.  The  jobbers  and  operators  who 
happened  to  have  a  few  cars  of  mine-run  on 
hand  here  sold  it  as  high  as  $1.30  a  ton,  but 
as  a  general  thing  the  prices  are  the  same  as 
they  were  before  the  flood.  In  many  of  the 
smaller  cities  that  were  cut  off  from  the  center 
of  fuel  supply  there  was  suffering,  but  it  was 
mostly  from  the  inconvenience  of  having  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  gas  plants  closed  down  tempo¬ 
rarily.  The  temperature  was  such  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  domestic  coal  was  practically  at  a 
standstill.  In  fact  the  flood  did  the  coal  trade 
more  harm  than  good. 

The  demand  for  screenings  is  brisk,  but 
screenings  are  scarce.  For  other  grades  the 
prices  are  about  as  they  have  been  for  the  last 
few  weeks.  , 

The  following  prices  are  being  quoted: 

F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Mines  Indianapolis 

No.  4  mine-run  . $1.04®]. 15  $1..55@1.65 

Nos.  5  and  6  mine-run . 90@1.05  1.40@1.55 

1  }4-inch  steam  lump .  1.1.5@1.25  l.G5@1.7o 

Nut  .  1.15@1.25  1.65@1.75 

Egg  .  1.25@1.35  1.75@1.85 

3-inch  domestic  lump . 1.35 @1.50  1. 85 @2.00 

4  and  5-incli  domestic  lump .  1.50@1.60  2.00@2.10 

No.  4  screenings . 90@1.00  1.40@1.50 

Nos.  5  and  6  screenings . 80@  .85  1.30@1.35 

No.  1  washed  coal .  1.75  2.25 

No.  2  washed  coal .  1.65  2.15 

Brazil  block  .  2.00@2.10  2.50@2.60 

No.  5  mine-run  (southern  Indi¬ 
ana)  .  1.00@1.05  . 


Toledo  Market. 


Toledo.  Ohio,  April  3d. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — All  sorts  of  rumors  concerning  the  To¬ 
ledo  fuel  situation  have  been  afloat,  and  news¬ 
papers  have  published  startling  stories  con¬ 
cerning  an  expected  coal  famine  owing  to  the 
floods  in  Ohio.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
little  foundation  for  such  statements  and  little 
cause  for  alarm.  Dealers  throughout  this  dis¬ 
trict  were  fairly  well  supplied  with  coal,  and 
there  was  considerable  coal  in  the  Toledo 
yards  when  the  flood  struck  this  section. 
Many  of  the  manufacturing  concerns  in  Toledo 
have  considerable  stocks  of  coal  on  hand.  Of 
course  should  the  railroads  be  tied  up  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time  and  should  the 
weather  turn  cold,  Toledo  might  suffer  from 
a  coal  shortage,  but  no  such  condition  is  at 
present  looked  for. 

It  is  believed  by  many  coal  men  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  situation  will  clean  up 
local  yards  and  get  things  into  the  best  of 
condition  for  the  opening  of  spring.  Just  at 
present  no  coal  is  moving  and  business  is  at  a 
standstill  and  no  coal  is  being  received  from 
West  Virginia,  eastern  or  southern  Ohio  or 
Kentucky  coal  fields,  but  the  Hocking  Valley 
and  Big  Four  railroads,  running  through  the 
flooded  districts,  are  now  in  fair  shape,  and 
every  line  running  out  of  Toledo  is  making 
every  possible  effort  to  get  their  lines  into 
good  running  condition. 

General  Manager  M.  S.  Connor,  of  the 
Hocking  Valley,  claims  that  his  road  has  1,500 
carloads  of  lake  coal  stored  in  the  Walbridge 


yards  here  designed  for  early  up-lake  ship¬ 
ments  which  could  be  diverted  to  local  uses  if 
needed.  The  C.  H.  &  D.,  has  hundreds  of 
carloads  of  lake  coal  stored  in  its  east  side 
yards,  and  the  Ohio  Central  has  about  1,000 
carloads  of  coal  for  up-lake  loading. 

Seven  vessels  belonging  to  the  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  fleet  wintered  at  Bay  View  Park,  To¬ 
ledo,  and  are  now  being  repaired  preparatory 
for  the  early  up-lake  trip.  It  was  expected 
to  begin  loading  coal  last  week,  but  owing  to 
the  floods  which  devasted  this  territory,  it  is 
probable  that  the  boats  will  be  delayed  some¬ 
what.  The  steamer  James  Morrow  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  first  ship  of  the  season  to  load 
with  coal  at  the  Hocking  Valley  docks.  It 
was  moved  to  the  dock  Tuesday. 

Definite  reports  as  to  damages  sustained  by 
the  small  retail  yards  which  dot  the  districts 
suffering  from  inundation  have  been  very  slow 
coming  in,  and  little  is  known  here  as  to  the 
extent  of  losses. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  prices,  and 
the  list  is  not  being  adhered  to'  very  strictly, 
the  rule  of  supply  and  demand  regulating 
prices  at  present.  Following  are  local  quota¬ 
tions: 


Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg  . 

Mine-run  . 

Toledo. 

Mines 

$1.60 

Hocking — 

Mine-run  . 

1.10 

Lump  . 

1.50 

^•inch  lump  . 

1.20 

Nut  . . . 

1  in 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg . 

2.50 

Nut  . 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump  . 

1.75 

Nut  . 

1.50 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  . 

1.50 

Kanawha  splint  . . 

1.50 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run . 

-  2.35 

1.10 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block . 

.  .  .  2.75 

1.50 

Massillon — 

Lump  . 

2.50 

Washed  nut  . 

2.50 

Youghiogheny — 

Mine-run  . 

1.25 

^•inch  steam  lump . 

_  2.60 

1.35 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

1  %-inch  lump . . 

1.35 

-)4-inch  lump  . 

.  .  .  2.20 

1.20 

Mine-run  . 

1.10 

Blossburg  Smithing— 

Prepared  size  . 

.  .  .  3.20 

1.76 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size . . 

1.75 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  . 

1.10 

J4-inch  lump  . 

1.20 

1(4 -inch  lump  . 

_ 2.35 

1.35 

Cannel  lump  . 

2.85 

Cannel  egg  . 

_  2.70 

2.25 

Ohio  cannel  block . 

_  3.60 

2  75 

Toledo  News  in 

Brief. 

Q.  Seiple.  retail  dealer  of  Helena,  Ohio, 
visitd  with  Toledo  coal  dealers  today. 

G.  W.  Larissy,  of  the  Newton  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  was  a  Toledo  visitor  today. 

T.  T.  Wright,  of  the  New  River  &  Ohio  Coal 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  in  Toledo  this 
week. 

Asa  Crawford,  retail  coal  dealer  of  Kunkle, 
Ohio,  was  a  caller  at  Toledo  coal  offices  this 
week. 

B.  F.  Terman,  of  Burnier,  Ohio,  who  recent¬ 
ly'  purchased  the  Laughead  retail  coal  yard  of 
that  place,  was  in  Toledo  looking  after  sup¬ 
plies  Monday. 

J.  F.  Gearhart,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  traveler 
for  the  Central  States  Coal  Company,  of  To¬ 
ledo,  covering  the  southern  part  of  Ohio,  was 
caught  at  the  Colonial  hotel  at  Dayton  at  the 
time  of  the  flood.  Word  has  been  received 
here  by  the  Central  States  Coal  Company  from 
Dayton  rescue  workers  that  he  had  been  saved 
from  the  flood  and  was  ill  in  the  hospital 
there.  The  message,  which  gave  no  details  of 
Mr.  Gearhart’s  experience,  stated  that  he 
would  be  able  to  leave  the  hospital  within  a 
few  days. 


The  Big  Lick  colliery  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company  was  the  center  of  an  explosion 
caused  by  sparks  from  burning  rubbish  ignit¬ 
ing  with  a  powder  magazine,  containing  300 
pounds  of  dynamite.  Buildings,  in  the  vicinity 
were  blown  down  and  every  pane  of  glass  in 
the  breaker  and  in  the  houses  within  a  radius 
of  one-half  mile  was  broken. 


Giberton  colliery,  whose  workings  were 
flooded  by  the  breaking  through  of  Mahanoy 
creek,  and  consequently  has  been  idle  since 
February  25,  resumed  operations  on  March  6th. 
Kehley  Run  colliery,  after  a  strike  of  several 
days  also  resumed  work. 
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Denver  Trade. 


Uenvek,  April  3(1. —  {Special  Correspondence.)  — 
The  coal  business  this  week  is  “broken  square  in 
two  in  the  middle  and  at  both  ends,”  according 
to  one  leading  operator  of  Denver.  A  week  ago 
there  was  almost  every  indication  that  the  cold 
spell  would  continue,  but  March  went  out  warm 
and  dry  and  summer  temperatures  have  ruled  in 
this  section  except  in  the  mountain  districts  for 
several  days. 

Production  in  the  northern  lignite  district, 
which  is  nearly  always  strictly  a  weather  propo¬ 
sition,  is  extremely  light  this  week  and  actual 
running  time  will  fall  under  the  preceding  week 
by  about  two-thirds. 

The  lack  of  equipment  in  the  way  of  Burling¬ 
ton  cars  in  Routt  county  still  continues.  The 
situation  is  only  a  shade  better  than  last  week 
in  that  there  is  less  reloading  at  Denver  from 
Moffat  cars  into  Burlington.  A  few  days  last 
week  there  were  minor  blockades  that  were  a 
source  of  considerable  annoyance,  but  the  road 
is  now  open.  The  output  in  that  district  this 
week  will  be  about  one-fourth  of  full  capacity 
of  the  mines. 

In  the  bituminous  mines  south  there  are  fur¬ 
ther  reports  of  idle  workings,  more  particularly 
in  the  Canon  City  district.  Walsenburg  produc¬ 
tion  will  run  somewhat  larger  than  a  week  ago. 
The  Trinidad  mines  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
state  making  full  time,  but  their  output  is  mainly 
in  response  to  steam  and  coking  contracts. 

There  is  little  change  in  either  lignite  or  bitumi¬ 
nous  slack,  but  if  the  present  weather  continues 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  surplus  accumulation. 
Prices  are  well  maintained  for  the  present. 

Mine  prices  for  lignite  lump  remain  unchanged 
at  $2.55  to  $2.80,  and  $1.65  to  $1.75  for  mine  run. 


Within  Their  Rights. 

Denver,  April  3d. —  {Special  Correspondence.)  — 
Northern  Colorado  operators  are  entirely  within 
their  legal  rights  in  refusing  to  sign  a  contract 
to  unionize  their  mines.  Conditions  under  which 
the  nonunion  men  are  now  working  in  the  north¬ 
ern  district  are  better  than  those  usually  pre¬ 
vailing,  even  in  unionized  mines.  Commercial 
lines  are  generally  upset  and  prosperity  of  the 
district  injured  by  a  continuation  of  the  strike, 
and  a  compromise  should  be  speedily  arranged  if 
possible.  Coal  could  be  mined  cheaper  if  oper¬ 
ators  were  not  compelled  to  maintain  guards  to 
protect  their  property  and  nonunion  miners. 
Practically  the  only  difference  between  the  oper¬ 
ators  and  organized  labor  in  the  northern  fields 
is  the  signing  of  an  agreement,  the  operators 
contending  for  open  shop  principles. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  findings  which  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  joint  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  several  weeks  ago  to  investigate 
conditions  in  the  northern  coal  fields  and  suggest 
some  method  of  bringing  about  a  settlement  of 
the  strike  which  has  prevailed  for  nearly  three 
years. 

There  is  a  very  small  probability  that  a  minor¬ 
ity  report  will  accompany  the  findings  of  the 
committee,  which  will  be  submitted  some  time 
during  this  week. 


Detroit  Market. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  April  3d. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Stronger  activity  features  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  for  coal  this  week  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  flooded  conditions  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which 
have  interrupted  railroad  transportation  and 
placed  a  check  on  shipments  from  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  mines. 

Domestic  sizes  share  with  steam  coal  in  the 
improved  demand  due  to  shortening  supply,  some 
of  the  industrial  plants  buying  the  former  as  a 
substitute  for  the  latter  when  dealers  are  found 
to  be  running  short  of  steam  coal. 

Shippers  and  jobbers  point  out  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  indicate  there  will  be  a  greatly  diminished 
supply  of  coal  in  Detroit  for  the  next  few  weeks, 
as  practically  all  the  stock  that  will  be  available 
is  what  may  happen  to  be  in  the  railroad  yards 
at  Toledo  or  on  sidings  between  that'eity  and 
here.  Whether  this  supply  will  prove  insufficient 
or  not  is  the  problem  that  now  interests  dealers 
and  consumers,  and  coal  users  are  manifesting 
considerable  more  interest  than  has  been  apparent 
for  weeks  past. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  prices  are  stiffening 
and  have  become  quite  firm  on  most  sizes,  al¬ 
though  slack  is  still  offered  at  a  range  of  prices 
which  is  said  to  extend  between  sixty  and  ninety 
cents  at  the  mine. 


By  holding  back  delivery  of  coal  at  Lake  Erie 
loading  docks,  the  floods  are  likely  to  cause  con¬ 
siderable  delay  in  the  movement  of  soft  coal  by 
the  lake  route.  Few  of  the  docks  at  lower  lake 
ports  have  any  considerable  stock  available  for 
immediate  loading.  In  view  of  the  large  ship¬ 
ments  which  are  planned  for  this  season,  a  delay 
of  a  week  or  ten  days  is  likely  to  cause  compli¬ 
cations  which  may  lead  to  strengthening  the  rate 
on  lake  shipments. 

One  of  the  largest  shippers  of  coal  to  Lake 
Michigan  spent  several  days  in  Cleveland  during 
the  week  endeavoring  to  contract  for  tonnage 
to  handle  his  requirements  at  a  thirty  cent  rate. 
Owners  and  managers,  however,  were  firm  in 
their  demand  for  thirty-five  cents  and  an  offer 
of  a  thirty-two  and  one-half  ^cent  rate,  with 
guarantee  that  delays  at  the  unloading  dock  would 
not  average  more  than  forty-eight  hours  a  month, 
including  Sundays  and  holidays,  is  reported  to 
have  been  ineffective  in  securing  tonnage. 

The  present  outlook  is  that  the  thirty-five  cent 
rate  will  rule  on  shipments  to  Lake  Michigan, 
with  an  even  higher  charge  on  coal  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  at  docks  where  unloading  facilities  are  poor, 
or  which  are  difficult  of  access. 

Slowness  still  characterizes  the  anthracite  trade. 
Orders  for  April  delivery  are  much  fewer  than 
was  anticipated  would  follow  the  application  of 
the  spring  discount  and  orders  for  delivery  in 
the  later  summer  months  also  are  falling  far 
below  expectations. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows ; 


West  Virginia  Gas — • 

Tliree-quarter  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Slack  . . . . . 

West  Virginia  Splint — ■ 

2-inch  lump  . 

Three-quarter  . 

Mine-run  . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg . 

Nut  . 

Mine-run  . 

Slack  . 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Slack  . 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump . 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Washed  egg  coal . 

Washed  nut  coal . 

Jackson  Hill — 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Lump  . 

Kgg  . 

Domestic  lump  . 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump . 

Mine-run  . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump. 

Mine-run  . 

Slack  . 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines 
$1.15@1.25 
1.00 
Open 

1.50 

1.25 

1.00 

Open 

1.75.  . 
1.35 
1.25 
Open 

1.15 
1.05 

Open 

1.50 

1.35 

1.15 
Open 

1.75 

1.60 


1.75 

1.50 

2.50 


1.15 

1.05 

Open 

1.10 

1.00 

Open 


F.  O.  B. 
Detroit 
$2.55  @2.65 
2.40 
Open 

2.90 

2.65 

2.40 

Open 

3.35 

2.95 

3.85 

Open 


2.30 

2.20 

Open 

2.65 

2.40 

2.30 

Open 

2.90 

2.75 


3.15 

2.90 

3.65 

2.30 

2.20 

Open 

2.50 

2.40 

Open 


The  Maynard  Coal  Company  announces 
that:  “On  and  after  April  1st,  1913,  the  north¬ 
ern  office  of  The  Maynard  Coal  Company,  will 
be  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  the  Dime  Savings  Bank 
building.  The  Detroit  office  will  devote  its 
entire  efforts  to  the  state  of  Michigan  and 
Canada  on  our  Jumbo  Pomeroy,  No.  2  Jack- 
son,  No.  3  Big  Vein  Pocahontas  and  Scranton 
Anthracite.” 


St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Ajiril  .Sd. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  market,  of  course,  is  very 
dull.  The  retailers  are  more  or  less  busy  lin¬ 
ing  up  their  wagon-load  contracts.  Whole¬ 
salers  have  also  been  making  some  efforts 
along  these  lines,  though  it  is  evidently  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  majority  of  the  carload  contract 
buyers  to  play  the  open  market  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  summer  at  least. 

Screenings  have  stiffened  up  a  little  bit  and 
lump  remains  about  stationary;  consequently, 
prices  on  the  whole  are  a  trifle  better.  A  lajge 
number  of  mines  have  shut  down  entirely  for 
the  summer  which  has  also  helped  the  situa¬ 
tion  a  little. 

The  steam  business  also  seems  a  little  slow 
and  plants  are  not  running  as  full  as  they  were 
several  months  ago.  The  anthracite  trade  is 
quite  active  and  jobbers  report  that  the  out- 
of-town  trade  is  buying  unusually  early,  which 
was  expected  owing  to  last  year’s  experience. 

The  situation  in  St.  Louis,  however,  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  It  begins  to  look  as  if  there 
would  be  another  price  war  on  hard  coal.  The 


Polar  Wave  Ice  &  Fuel  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  April  prices,  and  instead  of  cut¬ 
ting,  as  usual,  fifty  cents,  it  has  cut  the  al¬ 
ready  meager  price  $1.00  a  ton.  The  April 
prices  for  anthracite'  to  householders  is  $7.00 
for  grate,  $7.20  for  regular  stove  and  $7.50  on 
chestnut.  This  is  just  fifty-five  cents  above 
the  carload  circular  price.  No  one  else  has 
yet  announced  a  price  policy,  and  it  seems  to 
be  a  matter  of  doubt  when  any  other  company 
will  attempt  to  meet  this  price,  as  the  fifty- 
five  cents  gross  profit  will  scarcely  pay  the 
hauling. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows: 


Mines 


Standard — 

6-inch  lump  . $1.00 

2-inch  lump  . 90 

6x2  steam  egg . 85 

3x2  nut  . 80 

2-inch  steam  nut . 80 

Mine-run  . 80 

2-inch  screenings  . 70 

Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

6-inch  lump  .  I.25 

2-inch  lump  .  1.15 

2-inch  screenings  . 65 

Trenton — • 

6-inch  lump  or  egg .  2.00 

3x2  nut  .  1.50 

Franklin  County  or  Carterville — - 

6-inch  lump  or  egg .  1.25 

3x2  nut  . 1.20 

Ika-inch  screenings  . 90 


Anthracite — 

Chestnut  . 

Stove  or  egg . 

Grate  . 

Coke — 

Gas  house  . 

By-product  . 

72-hr.  foundry  . 

Smithing  coal  . 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia)  — 


Lump  or  egg  .  1.75 

Mine-run  .  1.40 


St.  Louis 
Mo. 
$1.52 
1.42 
1.37 
1.32 
1.32 
1.32 
1.22 

1.77 

1.67 

1.17 

2.52 

2.02 

1.92 

1.87 

1.57 


6.95 

6.70 

6.45 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

4.25 


4.25 

3.90 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
or  Venice,  Ill.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
prices  on  Illinois  coal. 


Mr.  Harmon  and  Mr.  Tapper,  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Coal  &  Supply  Company  of  Chicago,  were 
in  St.  Louis  Tuesday  on  business. 


Cleveland  Trade. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  3d. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  coal  situation  in  Cleveland 
has  undergone  quite  radical  amendment  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  and  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  wonderful  capacity  of  the  railways  to  re¬ 
cover  from  serious  and  widespread  disaster.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  situation 
in  this  city  was  very  critical  for  several  days. 
Not  over  twenty  cars  entered  the  city  last 
week  and  switching  facilities  were  entirely  sus¬ 
pended  on  a  number  of  the  roads.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  week  some  fancy  prices  were  paid 
for  coal,  coarse  coal  fetching  anywhere  from 
$1.20  to  $1.70  per  ton  above  quotations.  The 
demand  for  slack  was  very  keen  and  $4.00  a 
ton  was  a  common  price  for  it  for  a  couple  of 
days.  A  number  of  plants  of  course  were  put 
out  of  commission  by  reason  of  the  flooded 
state  of  their  basements,  a  few  of  them  sus¬ 
pended  for  want  of  fuel  and  all  of  them  ran 
shorthanded.  This  week,  however,  conditions, 
as  stated,  are  much  improved  and  some  of  the 
dealers  are  able  to  take  care  of  their  custom¬ 
ers  quite  satisfactorily.  Prices  are  dropping 
and  will  reach  a  normal  state  within  a  few 
days.  Some  of  the  coal  yards  were  crippled 
by  an  excess  of  water  and  were  unable  to  un¬ 
load  cars,  though  it  is  understood  that  the  rail¬ 
ways  will  make  no  car  service  charges  for  de¬ 
lays  incidental  to  the  flood. 

A  little  coal  is  now  coming  to  Lake  Erie 
ports  and  the  loading  of  vessels  at  Cleveland 
and  Ashtabula  began  this  morning. 

Quotations  are  as  follows: 


Pocahontas — 

Mine. 

Cleveland. 

Lump  . r . 

. $  1.70 

$3.05 

Egg  . 

.  1.70 

3.05 

Run-of-mine  . 

.  1.25 

2.60 

.  1.25 

2.60 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

54-inch  lump  . 

1.80 

1^4 -inch  lump  . 

.  1.10 

2.00 

Run-of-mine  . 

. 90 

1.80 

. 85 

1.75 

Massillon — 

1 14 -inch  lump  . 

.  2.50 

3.20 

Washed  nut  . 

2.95 

Slack  . 

.  1.20 

1.90 

Middle  District — 

J4-inch  lump  . 

1.86 

IJi-incIi  lump  . 

2.00 

6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.80 

2.50 

Run-of-mine  . . 

1.75 

.  1.05 

1.75 

Cambridge — 

.)4-inch  lump  . 

. 90 

1.80 

1)4 -inch  lump  . 

2.00 

Run-of-mine  . 

1.80 

Slack  . 

1.75 
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Omaha  Market.  A  New  Mining  Method  Studied. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  April  3d. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  indications  are  that  spring  has 
come  to  stay.  The  weather  is  so  warm  in 
Omaha  that  there  is  very  little  demand  for 
domestic  fuel  in  the  retail  market,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  no  demand  for  spot  shipments  in  the 
wholesale  market. 

The  tornado  has  had  the  effect  of  disrupting 
business  conditions  in  nearly  all  lines  in 
Omaha,  and  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
business  men  who  are  directing  their  ener¬ 
gies  and  attentions  on  relief  work,  business 
as  a  whole  is  very  quiet  locally. 

One  retail  coal  man,  upon  being  questioned 
as  to  the  coal  business,  laughingly  asked  how 
one  could  expect  people  to  buy  coal  when  all 
they  need  do  is  to  open  their  front  or  back 
door  and  help  themselves  to  the  limitless  sup¬ 
ply  of  kindling,  which  had  been  so  liberally 
provided  by  the  storm,  in  either  their  front  or 
back  yards. 

While  there  is  some  buying  for  next  sea¬ 
son’s  business,  there  is  an  apparent  disincli¬ 
nation  on  the  part  of  local  coal  merchants  to 
stock  heavily  early  in  the  season,  fearing  that 
the  coming  year  will  be  similar  to  the  one 
just  past.  The  cold  snap  preceding  and  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  tornado,  cleaned  up  most  of  the 
coal  left  on  hand,  and  most  dealers  have  very 
little  surplus  coal  left,  which  is  fortunate,  con¬ 
sidering  the  light  winter  and  the  heavy  stocks 
laid  in  early  in  the  winter. 

Present  prices  are  about  as  follows: 


Franklin  County — 

Mine 

Omaha 

6-inch  lump  . 

_ $1.30@1.40 

.$3.75@3.80 

6-inch  egg  . 

_  1.30@1.40 

3.75@3.b0 

3-inch  nut  . 

_  1.30@1.40 

3.75@3.80 

Carterville  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

_  1.25 

3.65 

6-inch  egg  . 

_  1.25 

3.65 

3-inch  nut  . 

_  1.25 

3.65 

Standard  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

_  1.25 

3.50 

6-inch  egg  . 

-  1.25 

3.50 

3-inch  nut . 

_  1.2.5 

3.50 

Springfield  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

_  1.25 

3.30 

6-inch  egg  . 

_  1.25 

3.30 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

Iowa — 

Lump  . 

_  1.75 

3.05 

Nut  . 

_  1.50 

2.61 

Mine-run  . 1 . 

_  1.60 

2.66 

Steam  . . 

. 75 

1.76 

Southern  Kansas — 

Lump  . 

_  2.25 

3.60 

Nut  . 

_  1.85 

3.20 

Slack  . 

_  1.60 

2.95 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

Lump  . 

_  3.75 

6.85 

Broken  sizes  . 

_ 4.25 

7.35 

Wyoming — 

Lump  . 

_  2.65 

6.65 

Nut  . 

_  2.25 

6.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  and  Routt  Counties — 
Lump  .  3.00 

6.75 

Nut  . 

_ 2.50 

6.25 

Omaha  News  Notes. 

H.  O.  Barber,  of  Poposia  Coal  Company, 
Hudson,  Wyoming,  was  a  visitor  in  this  city 
last  week. 

Local  firms  affected  by  the  storm  will  lose 
no  time  in  making  the  necessary  repairs,  and 
are  congratulating  themselves  that  the  storm 
did  not  come  during  the  middle  of  the  winter. 

Proposals  for  coal  for  the  United  States  In¬ 
dian  Service  were  read  at  the  Indian  Ware¬ 
house,  Eleventh  and  Capital  avenue,  the  after¬ 
noon  of  March  31.  Bids  were  submitted  by 
firms  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  for  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  requirements. 


New  Anthracite  Prices. 


Anthracite  tidewater  prices  as  announced 
are  as  follows: 


Philadelphia  (Port 

Richmond). 

Broken. 

Egg. 

Stove. 

Chest. 

Free  White  Ash . 

.  ..  .$4.75 

$5.00 

$5.00 

$5.25 

Hard  White  Ash . 

. ..  4.85 

5.00 

5.00 

5.25 

Shamokin  . 

5.25 

5.25 

5.25 

Schuylkill  Red  Ash.  . 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

Lorberry  . 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

Lykens  Valley  . 

,  ...  5.75 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

New  York  (Port 

Liberty). 

Broken. 

Egg. 

Stove. 

Chest. 

Free  White  Ash . . 

_ $5.00 

$5.25 

$5,251 

$5.50 

Hard  White  Ash . 

_  5.10 

5.25 

5.25 

5.50 

Shamokin  . 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

Schulykill  Red  Ash., 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

Lorberry  . 

5.75 

5.75 

5.75 

Lykens  Valley  . 

_  6.00 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

A  reduction  of  oO  cents  per  ton  will  be 
allowed  from  the  above  prices,  on  coal  shipped 
(luring  the  month  of  April,  1913. 


Philadelphia,  April  3d. — -.(Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  first  annual  inspection  tour  of  the 
senior  mechanical,  electrical  and  chemical  en¬ 
gineering  class  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  terminated  in  New  York  City  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  March  29.  This  innovation  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  graduating  class  at  this  insti¬ 
tution  is  of  more  than  passing  importance, 
and  through  it  much  good  will  come,  not  only 
to  the  students  themselves,  but  to  the  in¬ 
dustries  thus  visited.  In  such  instances  as 
the  one  recorded  below,  a  wide-felt  benefit 
should  accrue  to  the  mining  industry. 

Nine  days  have  been  devoted  to  this  trip, 
in  which  six  cities  were  visited.  At  each  point 
of  call  on  the  prearranged  schedule,  the  most 
interesting  engineering  and  mechanical  offer¬ 
ings  in  each  of  several  industries  were  chosen, 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  being  thus  covered. 

Thirty-two  members  of  the  class  participated 
in  the  trip.  Prof.  R.  H.  Fernald,  dean  of  the 
Whitney  school  of  dynamic  engineering.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  was  in  charge  of  the 
party.  While  several  plants  of  the  same  gen¬ 


eral  nature  were  visited  in  different  cities,  the 
coal  mine  inspection  was  confined  to  the  Mari¬ 
anna  mines  of  the  Pittsburgh-Buffalo  Company 
of  Pittsburgh.  Special  arrangements  were 
made  with  this  company  for  a  visit  to  Mari¬ 
anna.  A.  C.  Beeson,  chief  engineer  for  the 
company,  conducted  the  party  thither  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  March  23,  where  the  entire  day  was 
spent.  This  particular  plant  was  chosen  on 
account  of  its  many  modern  features  in  me¬ 
chanical  efficiency,  it  being  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  thoroughly  equipped  mines  in  the 
world. 

One  reason  for  recording  this  part  of  the 
tour  is  that  while  at  this  mine  several  feat¬ 
ures  recently  worked  out  and  ready  for  adop¬ 
tion  were  explained  in  detail.  Particularly 
interesting  is  the  new  plan  of  this  company 
to  gain  almost  complete  recovery  of  coal. 
This  is  a  subject  that  always  grips  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  mining  men,  and  in  this  case,  where 
probably  more  than  90  per  cent  of  mineable 
coal  will  be  recovered,  it  will  grip  hard.  For 
this  reason  this  new  plan  will  be  explained 
briefly  here,  and  in  an  early  issue  an  article 
prepared  by  Mr.  Beesoii  will  be  printed. 

This  new  method  for  the  development  of 
coal  being  adopted  by  the  Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
Company  is  believed  to  be  the  means  of  re¬ 
covering  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  seam 
than  has  hitherto  been  obtained  by  any  other 
company  mining  coal  in  this  district. 

This  system,  while  essentially  a  room  and 
pillar  method,  differs  from  those  methods  in 
present  use  in  that  the  ribs  are  thicker.  That 
is,  a  larger  portion  of  the  coal  is  left  between 
the  rooms  to  be  recovered  after  the  advance 
workings  of  the  rooms  have  been  finished, 
and  a  new  method  of  working  these  rigs  so 
that  a  much  larger  percentage  of  coal  can  be 
recovered  by  machine  mining,  has  been  de-" 
veloped.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to 
maintain  a  clean  break  line  to  prevent  squeezes 
and  at  the  same  time  recover  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  the  coal. 

The  haulage  is  also  much  improved  over  the 
old  method  in  use  for  gathering  motors,  one 


gathering  motor  being  assigned  to  one  butt, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  beginning  or  completion  of  the  work 
on  it,  furnishes  enough  coal  to  keep  this  motor 
going  at  its  full  capacity.  By  this  method, 
also,  the  gathering  motors  are  never  off  their 
own  particular  cross  entries  and  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  wrecks  between  these  entries  is  slight. 

Professor  Fernald,  who  is  actively  associated 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  work,  and  who  is 
an  authority  on  coal  and  its  mining,  studied 
this  plan  with  great  care.  He  stated  that  this 
was  one  of  the  best  things  he  had  seen  for 
the  advancement  of  this  highly  important  de¬ 
partment  of  the  coal  mining  industry.  So 
much  impressed  was  he  that  he  carried  away 
with  him  blue  prints  of  the  work  outlined, 
and  will  doubtless  m^ke  good  use  of  it,  featur¬ 
ing  the  plan  in  his  work  relating  to  coal 
mining. 

The  underground  trip  proved  a  revelation 
to  both  those  who  were  familiar  with  mines 
and  those  who  had  not  seen  a  modern  mine 
in  operation.  Marianna  is  indeed  a  mine  to 


pattern  after.  The  chain  cutters,  the  punchers, 
the  coal  handling  underground,  the  compressed 
air  haulage,  the  timbering,  all  were  discussed. 
Hoisting  coal  to  the  surface,  which  can  be 
done  at  the  rate  of  650  tons  an  hour,  screen¬ 
ing  and  picking  the  coal  in  the  tipple,  and  the 
mechanical  details  that  make  this  possible  at 
such  great  speed  and  precision,  were  explained 
in  detail,  as  was  the  system  for  conveying 
waste  heat  from  the  coke  ovens  to  the  boiler 
rooms.  Utilized  in  this  manner,  four  boiler? 
are  steamed  without  firing. 


The  New  River  Field. 


Charleston,  W.  Va.,  March  28. — The  owners 
of  the  mines  in  the  New  River  and  Virginia  dis¬ 
tricts  met  here  yesterday  and  took  under  con¬ 
sideration  an  examination  into  conditions  at  their 
mining  properties  that  has  been  going  on  since 
last  December.  The  result  was  that  the  nine- 
hour  day  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  New  River 
and  the  Virginian  mining  districts  April  1st.  The 
question  of  a  semi-monthly  pay  day  was  con¬ 
sidered,  but  no  conclusion  was  reached  as  a 
whole  as  to  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their 
investigations  showed  there  was  no  general  de¬ 
mand  or  wish  for  it.  It  will  be  given  when  there 
is  such  demand.  In  the  matter  of  a  checkweigh- 
man,  it  was  decided  that  wherever  there  was  a 
desire  for  one,  a  checkweighman  would  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  tipples,  as  the  law  provides.  Here¬ 
tofore,  there  has  been  no  request  for  one.  Con¬ 
ditions  about  the  mines  were  reported  to  be  fine, 
and  the  men  satisfied.  They  adjourned  after 
their  meeting  and  investigation  feeling  that  there 
would  be  no  strike  in  their  districts  as  the  men 
seemed  satisfied  with  conditions  as  they  exist 
today. 


At  Sykesville,  Pa.,  the  Cascade  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  is  reported  as  pushing  work  on  a 
200  oven  coke  plant  that  was  started  two 
years  ago,  but  delayed  from  time  to  time  for 
various  reasons.  It  is  expected  that  the  work 
will  be  completed  during  the  summer. 
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New  York  Trade. 


Supplies  Are  Restricted  by  Floods  But 
the  Prices  Have  Not  Gained 
Much  Strength. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

1521  Columbia  Building, 

New  York,  April  3d. 

The  feeling  in  the  anthracite  trade  at  New 
York  is  one  of  optimism.  Both  buyers  and 
shippers  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  first 
of  April  as  the  turning  point  in  the  business  of 
the  spring  and  doubtless  both  have  conditions 
better  in  hand  from  having  paused  in  the  past 
few  weeks  to  look  about.  As  it  is,  neither  party 
is  embarrassed.  Naturally,  conditions  have  had 
a  considerable  influence  on  both  sides,  the  flood 
having  caused  a  suspension  of  mining  and  inter¬ 
fered  with  transportation  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  market  is  practically  safe  as  respects  tonnage 
at  tidewater,  while  the  recent  storms  have  sus¬ 
tained  the  steady  trade  of  dealers,  who  have  been 
doing  a  fairly  brisk  business  in  small  orders. 

The  weather  has  continued  cold  enough  to 
require  fires  at  all  times,  so  that  consumers  have 
been  compelled  to  continue  buying  coal  right 
along  and  have  been  disappointed  about  the 
threatened  arrival  of  summer  days.  Very  little 
April  buying  is  reported  yet,  as  recent  disturbed 
markets  have  caused  some  doubt  to  enter  the 
minds  of  dealers  who  are  looking  for  low  offer¬ 
ings  from  individuals ;  but  from  a  number  of 
Manhattan  dealers  visited  during  the  week  it 
was  learned  that  they  were  paying  full  company 
circular  prices  and  expected  to  continue  doing 
so  in  order  to  be  sure  of  coal  at  all  times.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  wait  just  a  little  about  buying 
coal  in  April. 

On  account  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  water 
that  has  fallen  in  the  last  week  or  more,  the 
water  in  all  of  the  anthracite  mines  not  naturally 
drained  or  provided  with  tunnel  drainage  has 
flooded  workings  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
pumping  plants  to  enable  mining  operations,  and 
in  many  cases  such  extraordinary  causes  as 
breaking  dams  and  canal  wrecks  have  sent  water 
down  into  the  workings,  with  great  loss  in 
equipment. 

Very  little  coal  has  been  produced  during  the 
last  two  weeks  and  impaired  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  will  likely  prevent  much  coal  from  reaching 
the  markets.  In  addition  to  the  railroad  damages, 
the  canals  from  the  regions  suffered  considerable 
damage,  so  that  repairs  will  require  thirty  to 
sixty  days,  at  least.  The  heaviest  rains  in  years, 
continuing  for  so  long  at  a  time,  naturally  did 
much  damage  in  the  valleys  where  large  volumes 
of  water  are  handled  in  the  mining  operations 
and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  straighten  out  the 
temporary  drainage  systems  tributary  to  all  mines. 
Production  will  likely  be  very  low  during  the 
entire  month  of  April. 

Trading  in  anthracite  in  New  York  harbor 
has  been  practically  at  a  standstill,  as  jobbers 
have  been  concerned  about  what  the  dealers  were 
going  to  do,  rather  than  about  taking  up  any 
tonnage  offered  or  anticipating  any  likely  demand 
or  other  contingency.  At  all  piers  there  has  been 
a  fair  tonnage  of  hard  coal,  but  shippers  have 
shown  no  anxiety  about  any  of  it. 

Dealers  generally  report  a  fairly  steady  trade 
in  small  quantities,  due  to  the  continuation  of 
snappy  weather  that  required  fires  night  and  day 
all  week.  Although  dealers  in  nearby  cities  re¬ 
duced  their  prices  as  long  as  a  month  since,  the 
New  York  trade  made  the  drop,  as  usual,  on  the 
first  of  April  and  is  offering  broken,  egg  and 
stove  coal  at  $6.25  and  chestnut  at  $6.50,  while 
other  dealers  are  not  discriminating  in  the  case 
of  nut  coal,  which  they  are  also  selling  at  $6.25. 
New  York  city  dealers  anticipate  the  same  sum¬ 
mer  trade  they  have  enjoyed  in  other  years,  as 
conditions  here  are  practically  the  same  as  in 
recent  years ;  but  dealers  in  nearby  cities  and  the 
suburbs  have  conditions  closely  resembling  iso¬ 
lated  small  cities  and  say  that  they  look  for  a 
late  season  of  buying  from  their  consumers. 

Steam  trade  has  shown  a  decided  tendency  to 
improve  during  the  last  week  and  more  inquiries 
are  abroad  than  has  been  usual  for  a  long  time. 
More  actual  sales  are  also  reported,  especially 
on  Buckwheat  No.  2,  with  No.  1  and  No.  3  hut 
little  improved.  In  the  case  of  No.  2,  the 
majority  of  shippers  consider  the  size  out  of  the 
market,  or  at  least  exceedingly  scarce,  and  fix 
a  quotation  for  it  at  about  $2.00  here.  Buck¬ 


wheat  No.  1  is  worth  about  $2.20  here  and  hard 
to  move,  and  No.  3  is  quoted  around  $1.50. 

The  Bituminous  Conditions. 

The  New  York  market  for  bituminous  coals, 
while  receiving  many  new  inquiries  for  business 
on  contract,  has  not  been  a  very  busy  one.  The 
busy  atmosphere  in  coal  trade  circles  is  hardly 
a  real  thing,  but  simply  a  stir  preliminary  to 
actual  selling.  The  actual  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers  seems  constant  at  about  a  normal  tonnage, 
which  is  being  cared  for  on  regular  contracts  or 
supplied  with  sample  shipments  of  a  variety  of 
coals,  so  that  spot  buying  is  not  now  an  item 
at  all.  Little  interest  is  taken  in  low  offerings 
of  inferior  coals  for  quick  movement,  as  it  is 
too  hard  to  pass  along  in  the  present  situation. 

The  ample  stocks  at  the  piers  have  not  been 
further  augmented,  to  the  general  detriment  of 
conditions,  by  shipments  from  the  mines,  on 
account  of  a  more  or  less  general  suspension  of 
operations  due  to  the  floods.  The  Pennsylvania 
regions  suffered  first  and  the  deluge  has  con¬ 
tinued  on  down  into  West  Virginia,  where  floods 
are  frequent  occurrences  and  always  tie  up 
mining.  Bituminous  production  has  been  much 
curtailed  throughout  all  sections  and  little  mining 
will  be  done  for  perhaps  two  weeks  or  more. 

The  same  causes  have  interfered  with  trans¬ 
portation  conditions  in  wrecking  railroad  bridges 
and  trestles  over  the  widest  area  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  railroading  and  the  damage  done 
all  roads  is  variously  estimated  at  figures  usually 
in  excess  of  $50,000,000.  It  will  take  a  long  time 
to  repair  the  damaged  tracks  and  bridges,  so  that 
many  mines  will  be  out  of  the  market  for  a 
long  while.  For  western  shipment,  the  railroads 
promise  no  relief  to  the  lakes  for  at  least  two 
weeks  and  cannot  expect  to  operate  on  a  large 
scale  till  early  in  June.  All  coal  to  the  west  and 
beyond  the  flood  district  is  being  detoured,  so 
that  regular  traffic  to  eastern  and  southern  mar¬ 
kets  is  badly  interfered  with.  It  was  at  first 
feared  that  tonnage  would  pour  into  eastern 
markets  when  it  found  no  outlet  west,  but  so 
far  nothing  of  the  sort  has  happened. 

In  the  meantime,  all  prices  and  general  con¬ 
ditions  will  likely  improve  very  much,  so  that 
a  good  bituminous  trade  is  quite  a  possibility. 
Prices  in  the  west  and  on  the  lakes  are  advancing 
rapidly  for  the  few  coals  that  are  able  to  get 
through  and  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  get 
coals  into  the  favorable  channels.  Coals  that 
come  east  will  have  to  expect  to  be  sacrificed 
until  transportation  opens  up  all  around.  Both 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  coals  are  abun¬ 
dant  at  tidewater  and  are  passing  at  a  figure 
close  to  a  dollar,  so  that  a  few  weeks  without 
unnatural  shipments  will  be  required  to  ease  the 
situation. 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  coals  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  have  had  difficulty  getting  to  tidewater  on 
account  of  floods.  The  general  situation  on  those 
coals  is  gradually  improving  and  high  figures  are 
expected  much  earlier  than  usual. 

Miscellaneous  prices  in  the  open  market  range 
from  as  low  as  $2.20  for  a  very  bad  mixture  of 
all  kinds  of  coal  to  $2.75  for  good  Miller  vein 
coal.  Numerous  quotations  were  made  at  $2.45 
and  $2.50.  Fancy  grades  of  coal  are  scarce  and 
stand  at  high  figures  compared  with  ordinary 
coals. 

The  Vessel  Situation. 

■  The  coastwise  vessel  market  is  just  about  firm. 
We  quote  current  rates  of  freight  as  follows : 
From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  eighty  to  ninety 
cents;  to  points  east  of  Boston,  $1  to  $2;  from 
Philadelphia  to  Boston,  seventy  to  ninety  cents ; 
to  Portland,  $1.25;  to  Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to 
Searsport,  $1.75;  to  Sound  points,  seventy-five 
to  ninety  cents;  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
ninety  cents;  to  Providence,  seventy  to  eighty 
cents;  to  New  Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five 
cents;  to  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty-five 
to  forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are : 


N.  Y. 

F.  0.  B. 

Somerset  County — 

ITa’-bor. 

Mines. 

Best  grades  . 

$1.40 

Medium  grades  . 

1.10 

Ordinary  . 

.  2.55 

1.00 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein . 

1.60 

Cheaper  grades  . 

.  2.80 

1.2,1 

Clearfield  County — 

Best  grade  . 

1.21 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Indiana  County — 

Res^  grade  . 

1.30 

Medium  grade  . 

.  2,65 

1.10 

Maryland — 

‘George’s  Creek,  big  vein . 

.  2.85 

1.75 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  .  2.50  .85 

Best  gas,  J^-inch  lump  .  2.60  1.00 

Best  grade,  run-of-mine  .  2.65  1.05 

Gas  slack  . .  .80 


New  England  Trade. 


Boston,  April  3d. —  {Special  Correspondence.) — 
Those  agents  of  the  big  producers  who  expected 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  demand  for  anthra¬ 
cite  upon  the  announcement  of  the  usual  reduc¬ 
tion  of  50  cents  on  domestic  sizes  for  April 
orders  are  disappointed.  To  be  sure,  some  new 
season  business  has  been  booked,  but  speaking 
broadly,  the  demand  is  dull  and  far  below  what 
it  was  a  year  ago. 

Although  it  is  generally  understood  the  April 
circular  prices  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
ruling  a  year  ago,  there  is  a  feeling  among  a 
large  proportion  of  the  trade  that  hard  coal  is 
going  to  be  cheap  this  season.  This  feeling  ex¬ 
plains,  perhaps,  the  prevailing  quietness  of  the 
market.  Another  factor  is  the  high  rates  asked 
for  money  and  the  disinclination  of  banks  to  loan 
money  on  stored  coal.  Broken  coal  is  offered  at 
$4.50  a  ton,  rescreened,  on  cars  at  Mystic  Wharf, 
egg  and  stove  at  $4.75,  nut  at  $5,  pea  at  $3.50,  No. 
1  buckwheat  at  $2.7.5,  No.  2  buckwheat  at  $2.25 
and  No.  3  buckwheat  at  $1.75  a  ton.  The  price 
on  broken  coal  appears  to  be  a  little  high,  but  is 
named,  no  doubt,  on  fears  that  this  grade  will  be 
scarce  later  in  the  season.  Gas  coal  has  been  in 
limited  supply,  and  broken  coal  is  the  only  other 
kind  the  gas  companies  can  substitute. 

Independent  anthracite  (all  rail)  is  quoted  at 
$3.20  a  ton  at  the  mine  for  stove  and  egg  and  at 
$3.45  for  nut.  Three  cargoes  of  stove  and  egg 
coal  were  offered  recently  in  Boston  at  prices 
considerably  below  circular,  and  as  there  were 
no  buyers  the  coal  went  into  storage.  The  big 
producers  are  still  curtailing  production  and  have 
suffered  considerably  from  floods.  One  feature 
of  the  curtailment  is  that  the  companies  are  ex¬ 
periencing  less  trouble  with  labor.  The  produc¬ 
ers  have,  it  is  understood,  more  than  enough  coal 
on  hand  to  supply  April  requirements,  and  are 
curtailing  the  output  with  a  view  to  sustaining 
prices.  Stocks  in  storage  at  New  England  points 
are  considerably  in  excess  of  those  of  a  year  ago. 

The  demand  for  bituminous  is  even  duller  than 
it  was  a  week  ago,  but  as  far  as  can  be  learned 
no  concessions  in  prices  have  been  made.  In 
some  quarters  it  is  intimated  that  prices  will  be 
advanced  10  cents  a  ton  just  as  soon  as  the  de¬ 
mand  warrants.  The  outlook,  however,  is  not 
encouraging.  Stocks  at  loading  ports  continue 
to  accumulate,  the  latest  estimates  of  those  at 
Newport  News  being  100,000  tons  and  those  at  all 
Hampton  Roads  ports  being  more  than  200,000 
tons.  It  was  hoped  that  with  the  opening  of  Lake 
navigation  large  amounts  of  bituminous  would  be 
shipped  to  Lake  ports,  but  the  recent  floods  in 
Ohio  and  other  points  in  the  middle  West  have 
set  shipments  back  a  month  or  two.  So,  unless 
the  output  is  cut  down  further,  the  East  will  be 
flooded  with  coal  and  the  natural  supposition  is 
that  prices  must  weaken. 

New  River,  Pocahontas  and  Georges  Creek 
shippers  are  making  every  effort  to  keep  the 
supply  down  to  as  small  a  figure  as  possible.  The 
forced  suspension  at  some  of  the  Pennsylvania 
mines  has  helped  a  great  deal  in  maintaining 
circular  prices.  New  River  and  producers  in 
the  Virginian  districts  of  West  Virginia  claim 
that  recent  concessions  made  to  miners  necessi¬ 
tate  the  maintenance  of  ruling  quotations.  The 
local  demand  for  spot  coals  is  practically  at  a 
standstill  and  prices  are  irregular,  ranging  from 
$3.65  to  $3.90  a  ton  on  cars  at  Mystic  Wharf. 
Pennsylvania  coals  are  offered  on  a  basis  of 
$1.05  to  $1.60  a  ton  on  cars  at  the  mines. 

On  April  1  the  Boston  retail  dealers  reduced 
their  prices  from  50  to  75  cents  a  ton  on  anthra¬ 
cite;  bituminous  quotations  are  unchanged.  The 
new  hard  coal  prices  are :  Furnace,  $C..50 ;  egg, 
$7 ;  stove  and  nut,  $7.50 ;  Lehigh  coals,  25  cents 
a  ton  more;  Shamokin,  $7.50;  Franklin,  $8.50, 
and  pea,  $5.50  a  ton.  The  retail  demand  for 
coal  is  very  quiet.  Providence  dealers  are  re¬ 
ported  as  having  reduced  prices  $1  to  $1.25  a  ton. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  continues  easy, 
as  the  amount  of  tonnage  offered  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  demand.  From  Hampton  Roads  ports  to 
Boston  the  general  asking  rate  is  from  75  to  85 
cents  a  ton. 


A  Massachusetts  charter  has  been  granted  the 
Brockton  Ice  &  Coal  Company,  with  a  $100,000 
capital.  The  incorporators  of  the  company  are 
Robert  IT.  White,  Emmons  C.  Porter  and  Albert 
M.  Rollins. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

Anthracite  Output  is  Curtailed  by  Floods 
Which  Damage  Carriers — Prices 
Are  Unchanged. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

1400  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  April  3. 

The  expected  improvement  in  the  anthracite 
trade  of  Philadelphia  has  very  likely  been  post¬ 
poned  about  a  week  or  so  by  the  floods  of  last 
week,  which  have  caused  the  shutting  down  of  a 
number  of  anthracite  operations  and  consequent 
fall  in  production.  The  Reading  had  thirteen 
collieries  idle  on  account  of  excessive  water,  the 
Susquehanna  Coal  Company  four,  and  other  com¬ 
panies  in  the  same  proportion,  so  that,  until  the 
pumps  get  the  surplus  water  under  control,  mining 
will  be  curtailed.  In  the  several  anthracite  sec¬ 
tions  the  railroads  have  had  washouts  that  have 
interfered  with  transportation  seriously. 

Circular  prices  were  formally  announced  this 
week  on  the  usual  basis  of  fifty  cents  off  and 
many  of  the  regular  customers  of  anthracite 
producers  tendered  their  orders  as  usual,  but  the 
doubtful  buyer  is  as  uncertain  as  ever  and  shows 
no  inclination  to  come  in  for  some  time.  Many 
dealers  have  a  certain  amount  in  stock  on  hand 
from  last  winter  and  their  customers  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  stocking  early  for  the  whole 
winter  have  proportionately  more.  Other  dealers 
have  taken  advantage  of  some  very  exceptional 
offerings  that  they  have  found  in  the  recent 
slumps  when  they  bought  coal  as  low  as  fifty 
cents  under  April  circular  prices.  In  many  cases, 
it  is  true,  they  took  an  inferior  coal  with  bad 
preparation.  Those  things  have  effected  the 
present  demand,  but  the  relation  of  supply  and 
demand  now  is  about  even.  Very  little  coal  is 
coming  down  to  tidewater  at  this  port,  and  no 
great  surplus  can  accumulate  for  a  time,  at  least. 

Bituminous  conditions  are  much  the  same  as 
last  week,  with  a  tendency  toward  improvement, 
but  a  doubtful  condition  resulting  from  the  un¬ 
certainty  about  railroad  conditions  in  flood  dis¬ 
tricts.  Nearly  all  mining  regions  that  contribute 
bituminous  tonnage  to  this  city  have  been  flooded 
so  that  there  has  not  been  a  large  -production,  but 
it  is  expected  that  the  mines  will  be  in  shape  to 
ship  long  before  the  railroads  are  open  for  western 
movements,  in  which  event  there  is  much  danger 
that  shippers  will  be  inclined  to  push  some  tonnage 
east  to  Philadelphia.  This  market  had  expected 
much  relief  from  coals  going  to  the  lakes,  but 
the  disabling  of  railroads  does  not  look  promising. 

For  spot  transactions  there  is  still  an  abundant 
tonnage  at  the  Philadelphia  piers,  though  the 
quality  of  the  coal  is  on  the  average  none  too 
high.  For  making  up  cargoes  of  high  grade  coals, 
shippers  are  experiencing  considerable  difficulty 
in  finding  coals  desired.  Contracts  that  were  held 
up  by  skeptical  buyers  are  still  suspended,  so  that 
there  is  a  feeling  amongst  some  coal  men  that 
they  expect  to  take  their  chances  on  the  low 
prices  of  the  summer  markets. 

Coke  markets  have  weakened  here,  due  to  loss 
of  coke  trade  west,  which  represents  half  of  the 
output  of  the  coke  produced  in  the  Connellsville 
regions.  Furnaces  in  Ohio  and  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  been  closed  down  and  railroads  have 
been  put  out  of  commission  so  that  ovens  that 
worked  stored  considerable  coke  last  week  and 
shipped  all  they  could  dispose  of  in  the  east. 
Furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  is  quoted  about 
$2.50  and  contracts  are  at  $2.25  to  $2.50,  and 
foundry  coke  is  worth  between  $3.25  and  $3.75. 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  gas  coals 
and  slack  is  strong  on  the  few  inquiries  developed, 
but  the  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  bitumi¬ 
nous  coals  are  decidedly  slow.  All  contract  quota¬ 
tions  continue  higher  than  last  year  and  no  ten¬ 
dency  is  manifest  to  consider  last  year’s  prices, 
but  prices  for  spot  coals  are  still  weak,  with 
average  prices  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $1.20  for 
the  ordinary  grades  usually  found  on  hand. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

The  Indiana  County  Railways  Company  has 
started  operating  its  own  coal  mines. 

Charles  C.  Berg,  president  of  the  Commercial 
Coal  Mining  Company,  has  been  in  the  New  York 
markets  this  week. 

What  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  mine 
foreman  examination  in  the  history  of  hard  coal 
mining  was  recently  held  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  when 


two  hundred  miners  from  the  nine  districts  took 
the  tests  for  certificates. 

Paul  Beckwith,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Eastern  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  New  York,  was 
in  Philadelphia  recently. 

Alexander  Bennett,  formerly  with  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Coal  Company,  has  been  made  general 
manager  of  the  People’s  Coal  Company,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

The  Iselin  mines  of  the  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
Coal  &  Iron  Company  are  reported  still  producing 
record  tonnages,  having  loaded  2,058  mine  cars 
last  week. 

John  W.  Edmonds,  manager  of  sales  for  Ma¬ 
deira,  Hill  &  Co.,  has  been  sick  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  but  is  now  about  well  enough  to  be  on 
the  job  again. 

The  George  E.  Erich  Company,  coal  and  lumber 
dealers  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  have  purchased  the 
coal  yard  of  George  &  Flexner  at  Seventeenth 
and  Liberty  streets. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Company  declared  its 
third  consecutive  dividend  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  thereby  practically  establishing  it  on  a 
ten  per  cent  annual  basis. 

Owing  to  the  dullness  in  the  hard  coal  fields, 
it  is  reported  that  a  large  number  of  foreign 
laborers  have  departed  for  Pittsburgh  and  other 
sections  where  they  were  promised  permanent 
employment. 

Helme  B.  Stockett  of  East  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa., 
who  has  been  with  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Company  for  years,  has  resigned  to  become  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  new  operations  of  the  Locust 
Mountain  Coal  Company. 

Henry  H.  Pease  of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  has 
been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Company,  to  succeed  Samuel  S. 
Sneyd,  who  died  recently.  He  will  also  serve 
as  treasurer  of  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Electric 
Company  and  will  have  headquarters  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  offices  at  Philadelphia.  The  board  of  man¬ 
agers  also  advanced  Robert  V.  Pierce,  who  has 
been  with  the  company  a  number  of  years,  to 
the  capacity  of  assistant  secretary. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


Baltimore.  April  3d. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — While  conditions  in  the  spot  market 
are  far  from  encouraging,  the  coal  trade  here 
is  not  discouraged.  The  fact  that  the  trade 
is  standing  firm  in  its  advanced  quotations  on 
contract  for  the  better  grades  of  coal  is  throw¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  strength  into  the  situation.  All 
the  coal  men  feel  tliat  they  are  going  through 
a  period  of  temporary  light  demand  and  flat¬ 
ness  all  around,  but  with  much  better  pros¬ 
pects  already  in  sight. 

That  consumers  are  at  present  holding  off 
is  undoubted:  that  coal  reaching  tide  is  being 
sacrified  in  many  instances  is  undoubted,  and 
that  very  cheap  coal  is  to  be  had  in  many 
cases  from  producing  interests  is  also  an 
undoubted  fact.  But,  that  the  sale  of  cheaper 
grade  coals  at  the  mines — in  some  cases  as 
low  as  seventy  cents — does  not  in  any  way 
represent  the  real  state  of  the  trade,  is  also 
a  fact. 

Considering  everything,  the  trade  is  quite 
cheerful,  and  there  is  very  little  talk  of  any 
coal  men  giving  way  to  the  demands  of  con¬ 
sumers  for  cuts  from  the  contract  quotations 
given  out  several  weeks  ago.  Experimenting 
with  cheaper  coals  by  some  consumers  still 
goes  on,  but  this  does  not  change  the  attitude 
of  producers  of  good  coal. 

Along  anthracite  lines,  there  has  been  a  lull 
of  large  proportions.  The  retaiK  trade  has 
been  placing  many  orders  to  fill  up  depleted 
stocks,  as  the  first  of  the  month  ushered  in  the 
period  of  low  prices.  At  that  time  fifty  cents 
was  knocked  off  the  regular  schedule  that 
stood  through  the  winter  months.  On  the  fif¬ 
teenth  of  the  month  this  fifty  cent  reduction 
will  go  into  effect  for  purchasers,  and  from 
that  time  on  there  will  be  considerable  buy¬ 
ing  for  a  period.  This  is  expected  to  be  up  to 
the  seasonal  average. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

Jerre  H.  M'heelwright,  president  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Company,  spent  the  week  in 
New  York  on  business  connected  with  that 
concern. 

B.  &  O.  coal  tonnage  for  February  amounted 
to  2,55(T.4T7  tons.  The  coke  tonnage  was  371,- 
355  tons.  This  was  a  loss  of  coal  tonnage  and 


a  gain  in  coke  tonnage  over  the  same  month 
of  the  year  previous. 

Leo  Ott,  superintendent  of  the  Davis  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  with  headquarters  in 
Thomas,  W.  Va.,  was  a  visitor  here  this  week. 

Hennen  Jennings,  of  Washington,  was  here 
the  past  week  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  committee  of  the  Alabama  Consolidated 
Coal  &  Iron  Company. 

C.  T.  Williams,  vice-president  of  the  Elk- 
horn  Fuel  Company,  has  returned  from  New 
York,  where  he  went  in  connection  with  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  company. 

The  trade  is  expecting  some  financing  by 
the  new  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company  in  the  pear 
future.  Announcement  of  lease  of  some  of  its 
properties  on  a  royalty  basis  is  also  expected 
at  an  early  date. 

C.  W.  Hendley,  of  C.  W.  Hendley  &  Co.,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  north.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  encouraged  with  the  out¬ 
look  for  a  much  improved  condition  in  the 
trade  in  a  short  time. 

Max  Landsburg,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  has  be¬ 
gun  suit  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  in  the  United 
states  district  court,  against  the  present  own¬ 
ers  of  50,000  acres  of  coal  and  timber  lands, 
once  owned  by  his  father,  but  lost  through  a 
sale  on  judgment.  The  son  now  claims  the 
property  was  illegally  acquired,  and  sues 
Henry  B.  McCormick,  the  Ritter  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Pocahontas  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
and  others. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  April  3d. — {Special  Corre- 
>)ondence.) — This  market  is  slowly  recovering 
•om  a  state  of  demoralization  and  loss  result- 
ig  from  the  most  disastrous  floods  that  have 
ver  visited  this  part  of  the  country.  Bridges 
nd  roadbeds  of  railroads  throughout  the  min¬ 
is-  districts  have  been  practically  swept  away 
nd  the  operations  have  been  filled  with  water, 
he  effects  are  expected  to  be  farreaching  on 
le  coal  traffic  from  Ohio  mining  regions.  No 
stimate  of  the  losses  sustained  in  property 
amage  or  business  paralysis  can  yet  be  made, 
here  is  but  one  feature  which  gives  reassur- 
nce  to  the  trade  here  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
le  flood  which  crippled  business  washed  away 
.rge  supplies  of  coal  in  yards  at  various 
oints  and  already  has  indicated  a  large  de- 
land  in  the  near  future. 

Many  manufacturing  establishments  which 
ave  been  large  consumers  of  steam  coal  have 
een  put  out  of  commission  and  their  supplies 
rgely  carried  away  in  the  flood.  While  it  is 
icpected  that  for  a  time  there  will  be  no  fuel 
emanded  by  these  concerns  they  will  be  com- 
elled  to  stock  up  again  as  soon  as  their  plants 
-e  ready  to  begin  operations. 

Suspension  of  railroad  transportation  has 
ad  the  most  retarding  effect  upon  the  coal 
ade  through  this  market.  The  roads  here 
e  just  beginning  to  resume  passenger  service 
I  a  limited  way  and  may  not  get  freight  traffic 
ick  to  a  condition  even  approaching  normal 
ir  several  weeks.  While  mines  were  flooded 
I  has  developed,  as  the  waters  receded,  that 
D  great  amount  of  damage  has  been  done 
ive  in  a  few  instances.  For  this  reason  the 
pmpanies  will  be  ready  for  operations  before 
je  roads  can  resume  the  movement  of  coal. 
The  floods  have  brought  a  rush  of  small 
Dmestic  orders  into  the  market  and  given  this 
•anch  of  the  trade  great  stimulation.  In 
any  places  natural  gas  connections  were 
oken  so  that  coal  was  imperatively  needed 
r  fuel.  Meeting  this  demand  has  been  a  dif- 
;ult  task  and  has  drained  retail  storage  yards, 
lie  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  has  been  moving 
ime  coal  out  of  the  Hocking  district,  how- 
•er,  to  meet  this  requirement. 

Demand  for  railroad  fuel  has  declined  some- 
hat  but  is  expected  to  show  large  revival 
i  soon  as  transportation  can  be  resumed  at 
irmal.  Preparations  for  the  lake  trade  have 
j:en  extensive  and  in  many  instances  cars  have 
•en  moved  to  the  loading  ports.  The  actual 
lening  of  this  trade  from  this  market,  how- 
i-er,  will  be  delayed  as  a  result  of  the  wide- 
|iread  floods  and  the  consequent  railroad  tie- 

There  has  been  no  disposition  in  this  mar- 
■t  to  alter  quotations.  Prices  have  been 


aintained  with  con.siderable 

firmness 
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cent  levels. 
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Columbus  News  Notes. 

Tli^e  Provident  Coal  Company  of  Cleveland 
as  filed  papers  with  the  secretary  of  state  in- 
•easing  their  capital  stock  from  $3()0,(T00  to 
<00,000. 

The  Stillwater  Coal  Mining  Company  sus¬ 


tained  a  fire  loss  at  its  operations  at  Stillwater 
when  its  engine  house  burned  down.  The 
mine  was  put  out  of  commission  temporarily. 

S.  A.  McManigal,  W.  J.  Hamilton  and  L.  E. 
Ridgeway  have  organized  the  Maple-Gallia 
Coal  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The 
new  company  will  have  its  headquarters  here 
and  will  mine  and  sell  coal. 

Both  the  Sunday  Creek  Company  and  the 
New  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  have  loaded  a 
large  tonnage  for  lake  shipment  which  will 
be  moved  as  soon  as  navigation  is  opened. 
Advices  here  indicate  that  this  may  be-  on  or 
about  April  15. 

The  Kittanning  Coal  Company,  which  was 
recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $20,000, 
has  opened  offices  in  the  Schultz  building  here. 
C.  E.  Leslie,  formerly  with  the  Capital  Coal 
&  Coke  Company  is  president  and  J.  C.  Yontz, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company.  The 
company  has  taken  over  a  large  area  of  de¬ 
veloped  coal  property,  south  of  Nelsonville, 
which  will  be  operated.  The  company  will 
also  do  a  general  jobbing  business. 

The  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  has 
adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  commission  by  Governor  Cox 
to  investigate  conditions  surrounding  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  coal  mining.  This  resolution  was 
intended  to  forestall  the  passage  of  the  Green 
anti-screen  bill  which  has  already  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  is  pending  in  the  House.  A 
vigorous  fight  was  made  against  the  resolution 
by  the  advocates  of  the  anti-screen  bill.  It 
was  agreed  that  since  the  anti-screen  measure 
was  not  to  become  operative  until  April  1st, 
1914,  the  resolution  would  not  delay  action. 
The  commission  is  to  report  at  the  extra  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Assembly  to  be  called  early  next 
winter. 


Buffalo  Market. 


Buffalo.  April  3d. —  (Special  Correspondence.) 
— Although  the  new  circular  has  gone  into  ef¬ 
fect,  making  the  discount  price  fifty  cents  a 
ton  less  than  last  month,  no  remarkable 
strength  has  been  added  to  the  tone  of  the 
market.  Anthracite  dealers,  however,  expect 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  month  marked  ac¬ 
tivity  will  be  shown.  It  is  a  dull  season,  and 
it  -will  doubtless  be  the  opening  of  navigation 
which  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
stimulate  trade.  Mitchell  Day,  which  was 
generally  observed  as  a  holiday  by  the  miners 
in  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  fields, 
resulted,  of  course,  in  a  two-day’s  vacation, 
but  its  effects  were  not  felt  as  much  as  would 
usually  be  the  case,  for  there  is  not  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  calls  for  unusual  activity  in  the 
mines. 

The  freight  market  is  very  quiet.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  there  will  be  ample  tonnage  to  fill 
requirements  when  the  season  opens,  which 
will  probably  be  about  April  15,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  thirty-five  cent  rate  will  prevail. 
Slow  docks  will,  as  usual,  have  to  pay  a  little 
more  than  the  contract  rate,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  there  will  be  more  wild  cargoes 
than  usual,  owners  not  being  anxious  to  tie 
themselves  up  by  contract. 

Ice  conditions  at  this  end  of  Lake  Erie  are 
not  encouraging,  though  it  is  not  anticipated 
that  vessels  will  have  to  delay  clearing  be¬ 
yond  the  middle  of  the  month.  A  bad  feature 
is  the  fact  that  the  ice  which  blocked  at  this 
end  of  the  lake  is  grounded  between  Buffalo 
and  Dunkirk,  and  very  little  of  it  is  going  down 
the  river.  Vesselmen  are  hoping  for  a  strong 
east  wind  to  carry  the  field  up  the  lake.  No 
trouble  is  being  experienced  in  moving  vessels 
in  this  harbor,  either  by  tugs  or  under  their 
own  steam.  As  predicted,  permission  has  been 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
D.  L.  &  W.,  to  operate  its  loading  trestles, 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  suit  of  dispos¬ 
session  now  in  the  courts.  Some  loading  is 
now  being  done  at  these  docks. 

There  is  a  somewhat  better  inquiry  for  the 
steam  sizes  of  anthracite  and  bituminous,  deal¬ 
ers  are  able  to  hold  their  prices  on  contracts 
at  a  favorable  figure.  While  there  is  no  great 
amount  of  activity  in  the  bituminous  market, 
dealers  are  confident  that  the  season  is  going 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  them. 


Panama  Coal  Bids 


Panama  Railroad  Company  opened  bids 
Monday  afternoon  for  furnishing  70,00'0  to 
100,000  tons  of  coal  in  New  York  harbor  for 
the  year  April  15,  1913,  to  April  15,  1914,  for 
bunkering  the  steamers  of  the  company  that 
ply  between  New  York  and  Panama.  The 
bids,  with  one  exception,  show  an  advance 
over  last  year’s  bids.  The  contract  last  year 
was  obtained  by  F.  R.  Long  &  Co.,  on  Ebens- 
burg  Coal  Company,  Miller  vein  Pennsylvania 
coal  at  $2.89  f.  o.  b.  alongside  vessels  in  New 
York.  Bids  opened  Monday  were  as  follows: 

Chas.  T.  Baker,  bidder,  Cardiff  coal.  No.  1  and  2 
mines,  price,  $3.08;  operating  company,  Cardiff  Coal  Co., 
Nanty  Glo,  Pa. 

Berwind-White  C.  M.  Co.,  bidder.  Eureka  coal.  Eureka 
Scrap  Level  mine,  price,  $3.40;  operating  company,  B.-W. 
C.  M.  Co.,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 

Commercial  C.  M.  Co.,  bidder,  star  coal,  3,  4  and  5 
B  or  Miller  Vein  mines,  price,  $3.04;  operating  company, 
Commercial  C.  M.  Co.,  Twin  Rocks,  Pa. 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  bidder,  Somerset  coal.  Pine 
Hill  or  Elk  Lick  mines,  price,  $3.10;  operating  company. 
Consolidation  C.  Co.,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 

Empire  C.  M.  Co.,  bidder.  Empire  coal.  Empire  mine, 
price,  $2.91;  operating  company,  Empire  C.  M.  Co., 
Barnesboro,  Pa. 

SN.  P.  W.  Haff,  bidder,  Semi-bitu.  coal,  various  mines, 
price,  $3.25;  receives  from  various  companies. 

Logan  Coal  Co.,  bidder,  Logan  No.  1  coal,  Logan  1  and 
4  B  or  Miller  vein  mines,  price,  $3.48;  operating  com¬ 
pany,  Logan  Coal  Co.,  Beaverdale,  Pa. 

F.  R.  Long  &  Co.,  bidder,  Moshannon  coal,  Moshannon 
Vein  mine,  price,  $3.05;  operating  company,  N.  Y.  &  Pa. 
Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Floutzdale,  Pa. 

F.  R.  Long  &  Co.,  bidder,  Long’s  Special  coal,  Miller 
Vein  mine,  price,  $3.02;  operating  company,  Edensburg 
Coal  Co.,  Colver,  Pa. 

Rockhiil  C.  &  Iron  Co.,  bidder,  Reed  coal,  Moshannon 
mine,  price,  $2.79;  operating  company,  Reed  Colliery  Co., 
Pennsylvania. 

Skeele  Coal  Co.,  bidder,  Federal  and  Listonburg  coal, 
Somerset  Co.  mine,  price,  $2.89;  operating  companies. 
Federal  Coal  Co.,  Listonburg  Coal  Co.,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 
J.  H.  Weaver  &  Co.,  bidder,  Colver  coal.  Miller  Vein 
mine,  price,  $3.18;  operating  company,  Ebensburg  Coal 
Co.,  Colver,  Pa. 


People’s  Coal  Company,  which  supplies  a 
large  part  of  the  coal  for  local  use  in  Scran¬ 
ton,  having  just  finished  a  very  troublesome 
strike,  is  now  about  to  face  a  suit  for  mining 
beyond  the  bounds  of  its  lease  from  the  Lack¬ 
awanna,  and  for  other  breach  of  contracts  for 
which  the  forfeiture  of  its  lease  is  asked.  It 
is  charged  that  the  company  has  robbed  160,- 
000  tons  of  coal,  mostly  from  pillars  that  are 
said  to  be  the  Lackawanna’s  property  and  not 
subject  to  the  lease. 


Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  quote  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  prices,  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Sunday  Creek  Co. 

Hocking  A  w  Producers 

and  I  I  1  ^  I  lod 

W.  Vl  Shlppirs 

FOR  STEAM  AND  DOMESTIO  USE 
OUTLOOK  BLOQ.  i  i  OOLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  Lorain  Goal  &  Dock  Co, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Capacity  10,000  tons  No.  8  Pbg. 

Coal  Daily 


mm  aho  swrveas  «»>  ' 

Ohio  and  West  Virginia  Coals 

Hocking  Washed  Egg,  Stove  and 
,  ‘  '  Shaker  Screen  Lump  our  specialty,  vh  ' 


.Sales  Mgr. 

Lv..-.. ..  ...\vKr  ' 
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THE  BEACH  DIAMOND. 


Lackawanna  Coal  Company. 


The  action  of  Delaware,  Lackawan¬ 
na  &  Western  Coal  Company  direct¬ 
ors  in  declaring  a  special  dividend  of 
twenty  per  cent  was  unexpected  at 
this  time  owing  to  the  suit  against 
the  company  recently  begun  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Otherwise  the 
declaration  might  have  been  larger 
than  twenty  per  cent,  for  earnings  and 
the  company’s  cash  position  have  long 
made  special  distributions  possible. 

The  company's  profit  and  loss  sur¬ 
plus  approximated  $4,000,000  on  De¬ 
cember  31  last  and  cash  on  hand  and 
in  banks  exceeded  $5,500,000.  The 
twenty  per  cent  special  dividend  calls 
for  $1,318,140. 

The  company  has  not  yet  issued  the 
annual  report  for  the  calendar  year 
1912.  Reports  for  the  years  1911  and 

1910  were  issued  before  February  10 
of  the  ensuing  year.  Earnings  are 
understood  to  have  been  larger  in 
1912  than  in  any  preceding  year.  In 

1911  earnings  were  27.2  per  cent  on 
the  stock,  against  23.4  per  cent  in  1910. 
Persons  close  to  the  company  esti¬ 
mate  1912  earnings  at  thirty  per  cent. 
Since  organization  on  August  1st, 
1909,  and  to  the  close  of  1912  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Coal  paid  ten  per  cent  per  an¬ 
num  dividends,  making  a  total  of 
thirty-two  and  one-half  per  cent. 
Earnings  in  the  same  period,  assum¬ 
ing  thirty  per  cent  in  1912,  amounted 
to  90.6  per  cent.  The  twenty  per  cent 
special  dividend  added  to  previous 
dividends  indicates  that  the  company 
has  paid  fifty-two  per  cent  of  earnings 
in  dividends  and  applied  about  forty- 
eight  per  cent  to  profit  and  loss  sur¬ 
plus. 

A  baJance  for  dividends  of  thirty 
per  cent  for  the  year  lOK  would 
amount  to  $1,977,210  or  $181,550  more 
than  in  1911. — IVall  Street  Journal. 


Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top. 


The  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun¬ 
tain  Railroad  &  Coal  Company  issues 
the  following  statement  of  the  amount 
of  coal  transported  over  the  road  for 


the  week  ending  March  29,  and  previ¬ 
ously  during  the  year : 

Broad  Cumber- 
Top  land  Total 

Week  March  29 _  13,797  9,670  23,467 

Cone,  week  in  1912.  18,537  12,802  31,339 

Total  for  year  1913.253,909  127,691  381,600 

Corre.  period  1912 .. .240,013  156,979  396,993 

Total  for  week .  23,467 

Increase  for  week .  7,872 

Total  amount  shipped  to  date .  381,600 

Decrease  to  date .  15,392 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 


W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  reports  as  follows 
under  date  of  March  31; 

The  steamer  “Fager^and,”  486  tons 
register,  was  chartered  recently  for 
coal  to  load  at  Norfolk  for  Bermuda, 
at  $2.25,  and  this  was  the  only  re¬ 
ported  charter  for  export  coal  during 
the  past  week.  We  would  quote  the 
market  as  a  trifle  easier  than  a  week 
ago. 

We  would  note  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows:  $1.65  to  $1.70  to 


Havana;  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  Cardenas  or 
Sagua;  $2.10  to  $2.20  to  Cienfuegos; 
$2.25  to  $2.35  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trini¬ 
dad;  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.70' 
to  $1.80  to  St.  Thomas;  $2.25  to  $2.35 
to  Barbados;  $2.00  to  $2.10  to  Kings¬ 
ton,  (small  boats  to  Kingston  about 
$2.25)  $1.60  to  $1.75  and  p.  c.  to  Cura¬ 
cao;  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  Santiago;  $2.10 
to  $2.25  to  Guantanamo;  $3.25  to 
$3.50  to  Demarara;  $2.25  to  $2.35  to 
Bermuda;  $2.20  to  $2.35  to  Vera  Cruz 
or  Tampico;  about  19s  to  Rio;  about 
18s  6d  to  Buenos  Ayres  or  La  Platte; 
19s  to  20s  to  a  direct  port  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  not  east  of  the  west  coast 
of  Italy,  Spain  excluded. 


Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top. 


The  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun¬ 
tain  Railroad  &  Coal  Company  issued 
the  following  statement  of  the  amount 
of  coal  transported  over  the  road  for 
the  week  ending  March  22,  and  pre¬ 
viously  during  the  year : 

Cumber- 


Broad  Top  land 

Coal  Coal  Total 

Week  Mar.  22,  1913.  .  13.827  8,166  21,993 

Corr.  week  in  1912..  19,219  13,504  32,724 

Total  for  year  1913.240,111  118,021  358,132 

Corr.  period  in  1912.221,475  144,177  365,653 

Total  for  week .  21,993 

Decrease  for  week .  10,730 

Total  amount  shipped  to  date .  358,132 

Decrease  to  date .  7,520 


International  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  International  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  was  held  in  the  offices  of 
Secretary  W.  G.  Graves,  in  Spokane, 
March  27,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  A.  C.  Flummerfelt,  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  president;  Hugh  David¬ 
son,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  B.  H.  Kiser,  Spokane,  second 
vice-president;  John  McKeagan,  Cole¬ 
man,  Alberta,  treasurer ;  W.  G.  Graves, 
Spokane,  secretary ;  Miss  Myrtle  El¬ 
liott,  Spokane,  assistant  secretary;  R. 
W.  Riddle,  Coleman,  Alberta,  managing 
director.  The  directors  are  A.  G.  Flum¬ 
merfelt,  Hugh  Davidson,  F.  H.  Graves, 
D.  H.  Kiser  and  W.  G.  Graves. 

The  matter  of  continuing  quarterly 
dividend  payments  was  discussed  and 
while  nothing  definite  was  decided  upon 
Secretary  Graves  stated  that  if  there 
was  no  interruption  of  operations  at 
the  mines  shareholders  could  expect 
regular  disbursements  every  ,  three 
months. 

The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  covering  the  period  ended  De¬ 
cember  31,  1912,  showed  a  net  profit  of 
$232,198  for  the  twelve  months,  of  which 
$132,198  was  transferred  to  the  surplus 
account  and  $100,000  has  been  carried 
forward  into  the  workiag  and  dividend 
fund  for  the  current  year.  The  com- 

SKEELE  COAL  Ca 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Prudential  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


pany’s  liabilities  were  reduced  $139,318 
and  the  assets  were  increased  $92,880, 
while  the  payroll  amounted  to  $563, OOG 
expended  during  the  '254  days  the  mines 
were  operating,  employing  an  average 
of  520  men  daily.  The  e.xpenditures  for 
development,  additions  to  plant  and 
other  necessary  outlay  aggregated  $61,- 
342. 

The  assets  of  the  company  total  $3,- 
937,443,  segregated  as  follows :  Coal 
lands,  $3,135,955 ;  plant,  dwellings, 
horses,  etc.,  $658,817 ;  warehouse  stock, 
$27,890;  accounts  receivable,  $166,753; 
stocks  of  coal  and  coke,  $2,173 ;  unex¬ 
pired  insurance,  $1,683;  cash  on  hand, 
$172. 


Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel  Corporation,  held_  on 
Tuesday,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  president 
of  the  concern,  resigned  and  w'as  made 
chairman  of  the  board,  a  newly 
created  position.  E.  G.  Grace  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Schwab  as  president  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Schwab  spoke  very  optimistic¬ 
ally  of  conditions,  and  said  that  the 
Panama  Canal  will  help  the  company 
by  rendering  available  the  South 
American  ore  supply  which  will  be  the 
cheapest  they  have  ever  had.  It  will 
take  three  years  to  develop  this,  and 
on  account  of  this,  Mr.  Schwab  states 
that  they  have  not  ordered  any  ore 
carrying  steamers,  for  steamers  can 
be  obtained  quicker  than  preparation 
for  ore  shipment. 

He  expects  to  ship  200,000  tons  of 
ore  from  the  Chilian  properties 
through  the  canal  in  1915.  He  stated 
that  the  profits  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  were  decreased  $500,000 
last  year  because  the  new  coke  ovens 
were  not  completed  on  time,  but  that 
there  will  be  no  such  loss  this  year. 

C.  A.  Buck,  a  metallurgical  expert, 
was  made  a  vice-president  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  will 
have  charge  of  the  mines  in  Chili  as 
well  as  other  technical  matters. 
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COAL 


SOME  Dealers  are  stoci 
anthracite  on  accoun 
the  red-uction  in  price  of 
per  ton,  and  neglecting 
stock  bituminous  coal. 

At  present  prices  the  ret 
will  be  twice  as  great  for 
dealers  who  stock  Purity  ( 
instead.  Figure  it  out 
yourself,  then  stock  up  with  Pu 
“the  best  of  the  best  by  actual  t( 

PURITY  CO  A 
COMPANY 

ROANOKE  BLDG.  CHIC/ 

F.  J.  BROWNING,  -  Manager  of 
N.  W.  SALES  OFFICE 
619-621  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
E.  C.  Pratt,  N.  W.  Sales  Agent 
SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb 
Agents  for  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebrai 


DEXTER  &  CARPENTEP 


10-12  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


“LLOYDELL” 
“PRINCESS** 
“GARRETT** 
ana  “CROWN**  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


R  R  RnWMAN  and  shippi 

Ui  Ui  DUffmHIl  ANTHRACITE -COKE-BITUMIN( 


“RELIANCE" 

"BUCK  MOUNTAIN” 

“BiA  Vein  LdsliUh” 

“Wilkee  Barre” 

And  other  dradee  Anthracite 


(SOLE  SHIPPER) 
Mine  Atfent 


LOPEZ’* 

Perfection**  Smltbln 
'Beet**  Gae 
’White  Oak**  Steam 
And  other  dradea  Bitnmin 


Connellavillet  Latrobe*  Gallitzin  and  Weat  Virginia  Coke 


ADDRESS  ALL  CDMMUNICATIONS  TO  119  WILLIAM  ST.,  PITTSTON, 

Anihreolt*  Shipment!  made  by  Rail  or  Water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  ft  R.  R.  R.J 
L.  V,  R.  R.,  Brie  R.  R.,  and  their  connection!. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S 

SCRANTON  COAL 

S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  A^ent 

Shipments  *‘A11  Rail,’*  irom  yards  and  docks  at  Chicago  and  Toledo. - 

C.  L.  DERING. 

Manatier  Chicaiio  Office. 

Old  Colony  Buildinif 


Soft  Coal  Department  ISLAND  CREEK 
West  'Virginia  Splint 

Rescreened  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 
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:CRIPTION  OF  THE  LUNG- 
MOTOR. 

j)  make  the  Lungmotor  available 
ipersons  of  all  age.s  and  corre- 
dingly  varying  lung  capacities  the 
|ymotor  is  provided  with  adjust- 
|[S  for  different  volumes.  One 
in  rod  is  provided  with  notches 
?d  as  shown  in  rear  view  illustra- 
on  this  page,  adjustable  to  new- 
|,  five-year-old,  ten  years,  fifteen 
j;,  adult ,  average,  adult  large 
h  engage  a  slidepin  on  top  of  the 
'der  cover.  This  slidepin  can  be 
iig  around  the  circle  over  a  grad- 
il  dial,  the  graduations,  with  plain 
s  for  corresponding  ages,  regis- 
g  with  the  notches  in  the  piston 

for  instance,  the  Lungmotor  is 
used  on  a  child  about  five  years 
:he  indicator  is  set  to  the  gradua- 
marked,  “Five  Years,”  and  the 


LUNOMOTOB  (Bear  View). 
Showing  Pressure  and  Suction 
nnections  with  Diaphragm  Beg- 
itors — Inlet  Connections  for  Air 
d  for  Oxygen — Air-Oxygen  Mix- 
r  Chamber  with  Begulating 
mdle  on  Gauge  Dial — Piston 
■d  with  Notches  for  Various 
res. 


1  rod  wilt  stop  in  its  upward 
1^_  at  the  notch  marked  “Five 
in  the  cut. 

;  Lungmotor  can  be  carried  by 
ing  the  handle,  the  slidepin  re- 
1  to  engaging  a  notch  in  the  pis- 
nd  made  for  the  purpose. 

'  knurled  knob  on  the  right  side 
e  base  of  the  Lungmotor  is  in- 
1  with  the  plug  of  the  valve  for 
nixing  chamber  supplying  oxy- 
)nly  or  air  only  or  any  mixture 
e  two,  graduations  on  the  base 
e  Lungmotor  permitting  accu- 
setting  of  the  valve  to  the  de¬ 
mixtures. 

upward  movement  of  the  handle 
e  Lungmotor  fills  one  cylinder 
oxygen,  or  air,  or  a  mixture  of 
according  to  the  setting  of  the 


“Come  Quickly  and  Save  a  Life” 

When  You  Hear  This  Frantic  Cry  for  Your  Assistance  to 
Conserve  Human  Life  You  Know  You  Can  “Come  Quickly” 
and  Without  Worrying  Whether  You  Have  Enough  Charged 
Tanks  With  You — It  Works  by  Hand — Three  Fingers — 

You  Can  Always  Under  Any  Conditions  Supply  Air 

With  a  Lungmotor 


oxygen-and-air  valve.  At  the  same 
time  the  other  cylinder  fills  with  the 
devitalized  air  drawn  from  the  lungs 
of  the  subject.  Conversely,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  downward  movement  of  the 
handle  and  pistons  forces  the  air- 
oxygen  now  contained  in  the  first 
cylinder  into  the  lungs  of  the  subject 
and  discharges  the  devitalized  air  of 
the  second  cylinder  into  the  open. 


What  About  the  Lungmotor? 

First  mechanical  respirator  to  be 
used  on  man.  Original  U.  S.  and 
foreign  patents,  1907,  other  patents 
later,  still  others  pending. 


Instantly  adjustable  for  use  from 
new  born  baby  to  largest  adult. 


Can  be  picked  up  and  run  with; 
weighs  3414  lbs.,  all  complete  in  car¬ 
rying  case. 


"We’ve  run  out  of  oxygen”  need 
not  be  the  agonizing  and  helpless  cry 
with  the  Lungmotor;  keep  pumping — 
pumping  pure  air. 


Due  to  low  pressure  and  suction, 
less  than  five  ounces,  the  Lungmotor 
can  be  operated  with  three  fingers. 


The  Lungmotor  is  safe,  sure,  simple, 
strong;  instantly  understood  and  al¬ 
ways  ready  even  if  a  thousand  miles 
from  a  charged  tank,  a  spark  of  elec¬ 
tricity  or  other  power  than  hand. 


With  the  Lungmotor,  if  a  subject  is 
struggling  to  breathe,  you  can  by  at¬ 
tention  help  him  in  his  inhalation  or 
exhalation  effort  without  removing 
the  face  mask. 


The  Oxygen  Generator  (10  inches 
high,  5  inches  diameter)  supplies  the 
Lungmotor  with  all  oxygen;  ^  oxy¬ 
gen;  oxygen;  14  oxygen,  or  any 
other  proportion,  combined  with  air. 
It  generates  the  oxygen  at  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  side  by  use  of  an  oxygen  com¬ 
pound  that  comes  in  small  air-tight 
cans  on  sale  in  every  place  where  a 
Lungmotor  is  sold.  Three  of  these 
seven-ounce  cans  produce  as  much 
chemically  pure  oxygen  as  the  six¬ 
teen-pound  pressure  charged  tank. 
They  cost  one-third  as  much  as  the 
charge  for  refilling  the  tank. 


Try  the  Lungmotor  on  yourself. 
Stop  breathing,  hold  face-mask  over 
mouth  and  nose,  then  start  the  Lung¬ 
motor,  and  the  Lungmotor  will 
breathe  for  you.  You  do  not  feel  the 
pressure  or  suction  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  you  breathe  mechanically, 
more  regularly  than  normally. 


If  you  have  a  call  to  save  a  life 
every  second  counts;  and  no  matter 
how  good  the  device  may  be,  if  it  is 
not  easily,  readily,  portable  by  hand, 
bicycle,  motorcycle,  or  horseback,  it 
fails  for  general  use.  The  Lungmo¬ 
tor  absolutely  fills  this  requirement. 


DUNGMOTOB  (Front  View). 

Oxyg'en  Generator  Connected  by  Flexible  Metal  Tube  with  Air-Oxygen 
Mixing  Chamber — Dungmotor,  showing  Pressure  and  Suction  Begulators  and 
Flexible  Metal  Tubes  Connecting  with  Air-Tight  Face  Mask — Oxygen  Cart¬ 
ridges.  _ _  _ _ 


Help  to  Conserve  Human  Life. 

Help  to  conserve  human  life  not 
only  for  humanity’s  sake,  but  for  busi¬ 
ness  reasons.  Some  90,000  lives  were 
lost  in  the  Lbiited  States  last  year 
by  accident!  A  truly  appalling  rec¬ 
ord. 

To  you  men  in  the  coal  field  we 
appeal: 

When  you  can  get  a  device  that  is 
safe,  sure,  simple  and  strong  to  be 
used  in  asphyxia  (gassing),  poisoning 
by  carbon  monoxide,  methane  (fire 
damp),  carbon  dioxide  (choke  damp, 
after  damp),  and  dead  air;  drowning; 
electric  shock  (a  most  frequent  cause 
of  accidental  death  in  mines),  and  that 
device  truly  portable,  light,  and  _  al¬ 
ways  ready;  obtainable  at  a  nominal 
price;  don’t  you  think  as  a  protection 
to  your  stockholders  and  employees, 
you  should  get  one  or  more  at  once. 

The  Lungmotor  was  the  “first 
word”  and  is  also  “the  last  word”  in 
mechanical  means  for  resuscitation. 

The  Lungmotor  is  always  ready. 

The  Lungmotor  is  so  light  you  can 
grab  it  up,  run  with  it,  flip  a  street 
car  or  train,  jump  on  bicycle,  motor¬ 
cycle  or  horseback  and  GET  THERE. 


When  you  need  a  breathing  device 
you  need  it  NOW;  every  minute, 
every  second  may  be  vital. 

The  Lungmotor  gives  your  em¬ 
ployes  confidence  in  your  regard  for 
them. 

The  Lungmotor  will  save  damage 
suits  and  judgments;  reduce  overhead 
expenses. 

Refer  this  announcement  to  your 
Company  Surgeon  after  you  read  it, 
then  send  immediately  for  further  de¬ 
tails. 

Weight  and  Equipment. 

The  Lungmotor  complete  with  air- 
oxygen  flexible  metal  supply  tubes, 
two  sizes  face  masks,  adjustable  rub¬ 
ber  head  cushion,  throat  tubes,  tongpie 
forceps,  tongue  depressor,  jaw  screw, 
jaw  jack  and  wedge.  Weight,  13  lbs. 

The  Lungmotor  Oxygen  Generator, 
flexible  metal  supply  tube,  two  sizes 
air-o.xygen  breathing  masks,  and  three 
O.xygen  Cartridges.  Weight  7^  lbs. 

The  Lungmotor  and  Oxygen  Gen¬ 
erator  are  separatelv  portable. 

Weight  of  both  in  strong  carrying 
case,  24)4  ll>s. 

Send  for  fully  illustrated  Lung¬ 
motor  literature  and  prices  at  once. 


1340  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
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The  rate  for  advertising  under  this  heading  is  four  cents  per  word  per  in¬ 
sertion;  if  an  order  is  given  for  four  consecutive  insertions  a  discount  of  twenty 
per  cent  will  be  allowed. 


All  replies  to  advertisements  in  this 
column  should  be  addressed  “Care  of 
The  Black  Diamond,  Manhattan  Bldg., 
Chicago,”  unless  otherwise  specified. 


WANTED,  TO  BUY— Two  coal 

cutting  machines,  one  haulage  motor, 
any  part  of  fifty  mine  cars,  36-inch 
gauge  power  hammer  for  making 
mine  bits.  Address  Box  1243,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  Mine  superintendent. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  a  thorough, 
experienced  man  who  can  make  small 
investment  and  take  charge  of  Ohio 
coal  property  with  bright  future.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  1243,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  Experienced,  manag¬ 
ing  partner  (honest).  Coal  mine, 
northern  Missouri.  Both  shafts  com¬ 
plete;  good  coal  plenty.  Exceptional 
chance  given  right  man  with  a  few 
thousands.  J.  A.  Young,  Williamsville, 
Vt. 


WANTED — I  have  storage  for  30 
to  50  thousand  tons  of  hard  coal, 
want  only  free  burning  (non  clinker 
coal);  will  take  it  in  during  any  60 
days  of  your  dull  season.  Shipped  via 
any  road  west  from  Buffalo.  Address 
Box  241,  care  Black  Diamond. 


WANTED — Position  as  sales  agent 
at  Chicago,  by  experienced  man  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  large  purchasing 
agents.  Will  take  financial  interest, 
or  organize  a  selling  company  for  a 
good  mining  proposition.  Best  of 
credentials.  Address  Box  220,  care 
The  Black  Diamond. 


FOR  SALE— One  W.  B.  Model 
.Sullivan  straight  line  compressor, 
with  seven-punch  machines  practically 
new,  and  in  first-class  condition.  Di¬ 
mensions  of  compressor,  20x20x1254; 
capacity  of  thirteen  machines.  Will 
sell  at  a  bargain.  Address  Box  233, 
care  Black  Diamond. 


BRIQUETTING  — Complete  coal 

briquetting  plant  for  sale — 2  presses, 
capacity  17  tons  per  hour;  dryer, 
heaters,  150  h.  p.  Corliss  engine,  etc. 
Will  erect  any  place.  Commercial 
operation  guaranteed.  Write  for  pai- 
ticulars.  The  Peat  Company,  130 
Manhattan  street.  New  York  City. 


MINING  PROPOSITION— Have 

recently  investigated  a  tract  of  coal 
land  in  eastern  Kentucky  which  can 
be  bought  at  a  very  low  price.  Would 
like  to  have  some  party  who  has  some 
capital  join  me  in  the  purchase  and 
development  of  this  property.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  243,  care  Black  Diamond. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  COAL— Chief  Quarter¬ 
master’s  Office,  Federal  Building,  Chicago,  Ill., 
March  15,  1913. — Sealed  proposals  will  be 
received  here  until  11  A.  M.,  April  15,  1913, 
for  furnishing  coal  required  in  Central  De¬ 
partment  during  fiscal  year  commencing  July 
1,  1913.  Information  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Col.  A.  L.  Smith,  C.  Q.  M. 


CLEVER  SALESMAN— Have  had 

some  experience  in  selling  coal.  Am 
acquainted  with  Chicago  trade.  Will 
not  object  to  travel.  Address  Box 
246,  care  Black  Diamond. 


SALESMAN  WANTED  —  High 

grade  man  to  cover  Michigan  and  In¬ 
diana.  First  class  company  with  first 
class  coal.  Good  salary  to  the  right 
man.  Address  Box  247,  care  Black 
Diamond. 


WANTED — Position  as  coal  sales¬ 
man  in  Wisconsin  territory.  Have  10 
years’  experience;  am  a  business  get¬ 
ter  and  can  furnish  the  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  Box  242,  care  Black 
Diamond. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good 
appearance,  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  details  of  coal  trade  credit 
and  customs,  to  represent  this  com¬ 
pany  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Ad¬ 
dress  The  J.  B.  Sanborn  Company, 
440  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


SALES  AGENT  with  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  buyers  of  smokeless 
at  Chicago  and  in  the  northwest  dock 
territory,  desires  to  secure  position  as 
sales  manager  with  progressive  com¬ 
pany.  Can  furnish  excellent  creden¬ 
tials.  Address  Box  A,  care  Black 
Diamond. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  first- 
class  salesman,  in  territory  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  Chicago  market.  Five 
years’  experience  selling  anthracite, 
four  years  selling  smokeless  and  two 
years  selling  Illinois  coal.  Have  no 
bad  habits  and  can  furnish  good  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  Box  M,  care  Black 
Diamond. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  COAL— Sealed 

proposals  for  one  year’s  supply  of 
anthracite  coal  for  the  Hudson  River 
State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
will  be  received  up  to  12  o’clock  noon, 
April  1,  1913.  Specifications  for 

same  will  be  furnished  on  application 
by  letter  to  the  above  hospital.  Hud¬ 
son  River  State  Hospital,  PoughTceep- 
sie,  N.  Y. 


PARTY  with  capital,  complete  or- 

.ganization  wholesale  coal,  splendid 
connections.  Address  Box  249,  care 
Black  Diamond. 


WANTED — Partner  or  coal  sales¬ 
man  in  territory  west  of  Chicago. 
Several  years  experience  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  with  steam  and  domestic  trade. 
Box  248,  care  Black  Diamond. 


FOR  SALE — Without  a  doubt  the 

best  conservative  coal  property  in¬ 
vestment  in  Western  Kentucky.  For 
full  particulars  see  Meyers,  No.  87-154 
Randolph  street,  Chicago. 


EXPERIENCED,  successiful  coal 

salesman  with  good  acquaintanceship 
with  Chicago  business  and  country 
trade,  both  steam  and  domestic.  Will 
travel  if  desired.  Address  Box  245, 
care  Black  Diamond. 


FOR  SALE — Coal  mine  located  at 

Norris  City,  White  County,  southern 
Illinois.  Excellent  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities.  Two  good  coal  railroads. 
Mine  operating  daily.  Full  investiga¬ 
tion  invited.  Address  Box  250,  Black 
Diamond,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE — 7,000  to  10,000  acres 
West  Virginia-Pittsburgh  steam  coal; 
Ohio  river  frontage.  Finely  equipped 
new  plant,  1,000  tons  daily  normal  ca¬ 
pacity.  Best  river  coal  proposition  ob¬ 
tainable.  For  particulars  address  W. 
G.  Cronkright,  Century  Bldg.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 


RESPONSIBLE  coal  company 
having  established  selling  organiza¬ 
tion  with  offices  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  desire  to  secure  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  reliable  bituminous  opera¬ 
tor  to  handle  sale  of  coal.  Box  314, 
care  The  Black  Diamond,  No.  29 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  A  COAL  MINE  that 
is  not  on  a  paying  basis  on  account  of 
inefficient  management  at  the  operat¬ 
ing  or  sales  end?  The  advertiser  has 
had  ten  years’  operating  experience 
and  ten  years’  sales  experience,  which 
places  him  in  a  position  to  take  hold 
of  any  coal  mining  proposition  and 
put  it  on  a  paying  basis  if  such  a 
thing  is  possible.  Best  of  references. 
Address  Box  T,  care  Black  Diamond. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  in  Good  Coal 

Land. — 350  acres  of  Illinois  land 
partly  underlaid  with  coal.  Vein  4)4 
to  6  feet,  clean,  good  B.  T.  U.  test,  20 
feet  flint-rock  roof.  Equipment:  Good 
pumping  system,  cars,  track,  hoisting- 
engine,  wagon-dump,  canal-dump,  etc., 
all  in  fair  condition.  Present  possi¬ 
ble  capacity,  100  to  200  tons  per  day. 
Fair  timber  and  GOOD  farm  land  on 
surface.  Located  on  Illinois-Missis- 
sippi  Canal  near  3  “COMING”  cities 
with  125,000  population.  Also  a  lease 
on  60  acres  of  similar  coal  adjoining. 
Price;  EVERYTHING,  $52,000. 
Terms;  $25,000  down,  $12,000  in 
GOOD  trade;  balance,  your  own 
terms.  A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 
for  someone  with  a  little  capital.  In¬ 
vestigation  desired.  Donahoo  Realty 
Co.,  Moline,  III. 


RECEIVER’S  SALE  OF  VAI 
ABLE  POCAHONTAS  COAL 
MINE. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  auth 
ity  vested  in  me  as  receiver  of  the 
cuit  court  of  McDowell  County,  W 
Virginia,  in  a  suit  in  chancery  pe 
ing  in  said  court  in  which  T.  H,  1\ 
kins,  et.  al.,  are  plaintiffs  and  Jed  C 
&  Coke  Company,  et  al.,  are  defe 
ants,  I  will,  on  Thursday,  the  first 
of  May,  1913,  at  ten  o’clock,  A.  M, 
that  date,  at  the  front  door  of 
court  house  of  McDowell  Coui 
West  Virginia,  in  the  town  of  We 
unless  sooner  disposed  of  at  pri\ 
sale,  sell,  at  public  auction  to 
highest  and'  best  bidder,  all  of 
property  and  assets  of  the  Jed  C 
&  Coke  Company  mentioned  and 
scribed  below. 

TERMS  OF  SALE:  The  term- 
sale  will  be  announced  on  the  daj 
sale,  and  will  not  be  for  less  than  o 
third  cash  on  day  of  sale  or  wit 
five  days  thereafter. 

The  property  to  be  sold  consist; 
part  of  a  lease  from  the  Pocahor 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  and  the  B 
vier-Iaeger  Coal  Land  Company, 
twelve  hundred  (1,200)  acres  of  ( 
lands,  at  a  royalty  of  ten  (10c)  ce 
for  2,240-pound  tons  and  a  miniir 
royalty  of  only  Ten  Thousand 
000)  dollars  per  year.  There  is  e 
mated  to  be  ten  million  (10,000.0 
tons  of  coal  in  the  leased  area.  ' 
coal  being  mined  is  the  celebrated 
3  Pocahontas  coal.  The  No.  4  se 
of  Pocahontas  coal  overlies  it,  ab 
eighty  (80)  feet  above  the  .seam 
ing  mined.  The  coal  vein  being  mi 
is  about  sixty-six  (66)  inches  thick 

One  hoisting  and  one  ventilat 
and  second  opening  shafts,  280  I 
deep,  costing  over  $148,000. 

Shaft  head  frame  and  tipple,  bi 
boiler  and  engine  houses,  store  ; 
warehouse,  oil  house,  ice  house, 
gine  house,  motor  house,  lamp  hoi 
barn  and  sheds,  harness  shop,  bla 
smith  shop,  concrete  explosives  ma 
zine,  tool  house,  pump  house,  w: 
tank,  hoisting  engines,  electric 
gines  and  generators,  water  tube  b 
ers,  fourteen  pumps,  condensors  . 
motors,  conveyors  and  motors,  ei 
inch  by  twenty-four  inch  fan  with 
gine,  electric  locomotives,  seven  e 
trie  chain  mining  machines,  s 
dumping  cages,  hoisting  ropes;  ab 
125  wood  and  steel  mine  cars, 
cost  of  all  of  which  is  in  excess  of' 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thous 
($275,000)  dollars:  pipes,  fittings,  s 
plies,  engines  and  boilers,  pun 
mine  timber,  mine  tools  and  electr 
supplies,  rails,  and  mules,  all  cost 
in  excess  of  six  thousand  ($6,[ 
dollars;  dwelling  houses,  costing 
excess  of  forty-eight  thousand  ($ 
000')  dollars;  store  stock  and  fixtu 
costing  in  excess  of  thirteen  thous 
($13,000)  dollars;  and  all  other  eq 
ment  and  appurtenances  for  a  ! 
class  shaft  mine. 

A  very  small  area  of  the  coal 
been  mined,  the  mine  having  be 
operation  in  about  1907  and  hai 
produced  on  an  average  of  about  1 
000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  The  p 
ent  production  is  about  .8,000  tons 
month. 

A  first  class  organization  an 
number  of  competent  laborers  d! 
be  retained  by  the  purchaser. 

The  prices  paid  for  mining  are  tl 
prevailing  in  the  Pocahontas  fielc 

The  mines  are  adjacent  to  the  m' 
of  the  United  States  Coal  &  C 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Unj 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  in  ' 
heart  of  the  celebrated  Pocahoi 
coal  field. 

Any  and  full  information  will’ 
gladly  given  to  responsible  prospi 
ivc  purchasers. 

D.  J.  F.  STROTHER. 

Receiver  of  the  Jed  Coal  & 
Company. 

Welch,  West  Virginia, 

March  25,  1913. 
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Coal  Storage  Under  Water  a  Southern  Necessity. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  April  3d. — The  question 
of  coal  storage  so  interestingly  discussed  in 
the  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
possesses  so  many  phases  of  such  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  success  of  the  producer,  that  I 
am  tempted  to  present  another  angle  to  the 
discussion  that  has  received  some  considera¬ 
tion  from  a  southern  point  of  view,  although 
not  practiced  on  any  large  scale. 

Here  in  Kentucky  as  well  as  in  other  mining 
states,  the  question  of  car  supply  materially 
affects  the  success  of  mining  operations.  The 
burden  of  fixed  charges  for  “days  idle”  de¬ 
creases  or  wipes  out  the  profits  of  “days  work¬ 
ing.”  These  fixed  charges  consist  of  taxes, 
insurance,  interest,  salaries,  feed  for  live  stock, 
boiler  fuel,  engineers,  pumpers,  etc. 

Thus,  first,  500  tons  produced  at  a  mine  with 
$50  daily  “fixed  charges”  carries  a  ten-cent 
fixed  cost  for  each  day  of  a  full  week’s  work. 
Second,  if  the  mine  works  only  one-half  time, 
the  fixed  cost  for  the  week  will  be  twenty  cents 
per  ton.  Third,  if  the  mine  works  two-thirds 
time,  the  fixed  cost  will  be  fifteen  cents,  as 
shown  below: 

6  days  X  $50  $300 

(1.) - = - 

6  days  X  500  t.  3,000  tons  or  ten  cents  per  ton. 

6  days  X  $50  $300 

(2.) - = - 

3  days  X  500  t.  1,500  tons  or  twenty  cents  per 

ton. 

6  days  X  $50  $300 

(3.) - = - 

4  days  X  600  t.  2,000  tons  or  fifteen  cents  per 

ton. 

These  variations  in  fixed  charges  added  to 
labor  and  supplies  cost  often  explains  the 
chief  difficulty  to  maintain  a  uniform  cost  of 
production  from  month  to  month  when  the 
operations  vary  from  one-third  to  full  time. 

Last  fall  some  mines  in  western  Kentucky 
only  worked  one-third  time  on  account  of  the 
car  supply,  and  the  cost  on  the  basis  already 
given  was  above  normal.  Thus: 

6  X  $50  $300 

2  X  500  t.  1,000  tons  or  thirty  cents  per  ton  fixed 
charge. 

For  comparison,  we  therefore  find  that  the 
gross  cost  according  to  the  percentage  of  time 
worked  would  be  approximately  as  follows: 


Full 

time — Labor  and  supplies,  75 
charges,  10  cts.  Total. 

cts.. 

plus 

fixed 

V) 

14 

time — Labor  and  supplies,  75 
charges,  15  cts.  Total. 

cts.. 

plus 

fixed 

.90 

time — Labor  and  supplies,  75 

cts.. 

plus 

fixed 

charges,  20  cts.  Total 

.95 

Vi 

time — Labor  and  supplies,  75 

cts.. 

plus 

fixed 

charges,  30  cts.  Total. 

1.05 

And  the  coal  was  sold  around  $0,921/2  per  ton. 

The  above  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
the  problem  of  maintaining  the  proper  rela¬ 
tion  of  cost  to  selling  price  or  say,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  basing  the  selling  price  to  cost  which 
is  subject  to  such  fluctuations  on  account  of 
irregular  work. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  state  the  case  thus 
fully  in  order  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  a 
solution. 

Work  full  time!  Of  course  that  would  be 
ideal.  But  full  time  for  all  the  mines  in  the 
United  States  would  produce  650,000,000  to  700,- 
000,000  tons  or  150,000,000  to  200,000,000  more 
than  the  country  can  use.  What  would  be¬ 
come  of  the  selling  price?  What  would  be¬ 
come  of  the  scale  of  wages,  and  what  would 
be  the  labor  situation  north  of  the  Ohio  river? 

If  it  were  not  for  the  impossibility  of  the 
proposition,  one  would  shudder  at  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  readjustments  made  necessary  by  such 
a  surplus.  Of  course,  such  a  wholesale  storage 
is  out  of  the  question  because  under  present 
methods  of  storage,  the  objections  are: 

1.  Disintegration  of  grades  reduce  values 
from  five  per  cent  to  twenty-five  per  cent  ac¬ 
cording  to  character  of  coal,  degree  of  ex¬ 
posure  and  time  stored. 

t  President  of  the  Western  Kentucky  Coal  Operators’ 
Association. 


By  Hywel  Davies,  f 

It  Would  Permit  the  Railways  to  Take 
Part  of  Their  Coal  During  Period  of  Full 
Car  Supply  and  Would  Equalize  Coal 
Production. 


2.  Loss  of  weight  and  calorific  value  would 
together  add  a  further  loss  of  two  and  one-half 
to  five  cents,  subject  to  conditions  given  in  the 
first. 

3.  Spontaneous  combustion  may  destroy  a 
part  and  sometimes  the  larger  portion  of  the 
coal  piles.  This  is,  however,  a  contingency 
and  not  a  probability  of  every  storage  pile. 

4.  Unless  stored  at  the  point  of  consump¬ 
tion,  the  handling  and  rehandling  will  add 
another  five  to  fifteen  cents  per  ton  to  the 
original  cost  under  the  most  approved  and 
up-to-date  methods  of  such  handling  rather 
than  the  present  methods  of  storage. 

5.  The  interest  on  the  investment  of  stored 
coal  will  further  increase  cost  at  least  one 
per  cent  every  two  months. 

6.  The  facilities  for  storage  and  care  of 
same  will  cost  in  the  way  of  interest  or  rental 
and  safeguarding  one  to  five  cents  per  ton. 

Summed  up,  the  difficulties  and  objections 
to  coal  storage  are  as  disastrous  in  some 
respects  under  methods  practiced  today  in 
the  south  as  operating  a  coal  mine  on  a  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  full  or  possible  working 
time. 

Yet  the  two  problems  are  interlinked.  Solve 
the  storage  problem  so  that  f.  o.  b.  values  will 
not  suffer  over  five  to  ten  cents  per  ton  on 
account  of  handling  and  rehandling,  disinte¬ 
gration  of  grades,  loss  of  weight,  calorific  effi¬ 
ciency  or  spontaneous  combustion,  then  the 
mines  would  be  better  able  to  regulate  fixed 
charges  on  account  of  not  being  so  subject 
to  lack  of  cars  or  lack  of  orders,  by  virtue  of 
better  regulation  of  operations  through  the 
solution  of  the  storage  question. 

Again  an  impossibility  as  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion  to  all  mines,  but  not  impossible  of  solu¬ 
tion  in  part  by  the  cooperation  of  southern 
lailroads  in  particular. 

Take  for  example  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road  (southern  lines).  It  consumes  we  will 
say,  one  million  tons  of  coal.  It  calls  for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  during  what 
is  known  as  the  “short  car  supply”  period, 
and  about  one-third  during  what  has  been 
called  the  “full  car  supply”  period.  This  ir¬ 
regular  demand  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
naturally  interferes  with  the  commercial  trade 
of  the  mines,  whereas  if  the  railroad  took  two- 
thirds  of  its  fuel  during  the  full  car  supply 
period  and  stored  the  surplus  one-third  taken 
above  wants,  they  would  solve  some  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  Kentucky  operators. 

But  they  can’t  afford  to  store  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  crude  and  unscientific  methods  practiced 
generally  in  the  south  today  for  the  reasons 
given  under  the  six  objections  against  stor¬ 
age  already  stated,  which  makes  the  storage 
coal  cost  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  more  than 
freshly  mined  coal  delivered  in  car  as  needed. 

Yet  there  is  a  remedy  and  a  very  efficient 
one  so  far  as  the  south  is  concerned,  that  will 
jirevent : 

1.  Losses  by  disintegration  of  grades  or  re¬ 
duce  to  a  minimum. 

2.  Loss  of  weight  by  evaporation. 

3.  Loss  of  calorific  efficiency  by  radiation 
due  to  exposure  to  the  sun. 

4.  Spontaneous  combustion. 

In  other  words  the  coal  when  loaded  for 
use  from  storage  will  be  as  fresh  as  if  re¬ 


cently  mined,  and  without  having  incurred  the 
risks  and  losses  from  storage  already  described. 

Flow?  There’s  the  rub!  It  will  take  money 
and  lots  of  it  to  store  say  one-third  to  one- 
half  million  tons  in  a  way  to  insure  the  above 
results,  but  the  benefits  will  be  so  mutual  in 
the  way  of  more  regular  work  during  the  full 
car  supply  period  and  the  better  opportunity 
to  cater  to  the  commercial  trade  in  the  win¬ 
ter  that  the  investment  would  be  justified. 

How  to  do  it?  Take  a  leaf  out  of  the  British 
and  German  naval  coal  storage  methods  by 
constructing  large  basins  or  reservoirs  with 
a  capacity  of  25,0'00  tons  to  any  quantity  de¬ 
sired,  where  coal  can  be  stored  below  water 
level.  Submerged  coal,  according  to  British 
tests  has  lost  none  of  its  calorific  or  com¬ 
mercial  value,  even  after  being  submerged 
twenty  years  in  one  case,  and  it  is  known  that 
the  European  navies,  particularly  the  British 
and  German,  have  their  secret  submerged  coal 
reserves  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Tracks  can  be  laid  on  trestles  built  over 
such  storage  bins,  and  as  coal  weighs  only 
about  one-fifth  more  than  water,  disintegra¬ 
tion  through  unloading  into  water  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum,  while  the  water  seal  will 
prevent  all  the  ills  due  to  the  present  methods 
of  storing  bituminous  coals. 

The  matter  of  reloading  into  the  car  or 
locomotive  becomes  a  simple  matter  of  engi¬ 
neering  adaptation,  so  that  apart  from  the  cost 
of  the  submerged  coal  bins,  the  cost  to  the 
railroad  to  unload  and  reload,  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  three  and  one-third  to  five  cents  per  ton 
or  a  saving  of  twenty  to  thirty-five  cents  over 
present  crude,  costly  and  quality  destroying 
methods  of  storage  now  practiced  particularly 
during  every  biennial  strike  scare. 

Of  course  I  am  looking  at  the  matter  from 
the  sunny  south  point  of  view,  where  frosts 
are  rare,  and  therefore  submerged  storage 
even  for  winter  use  is  a  possibility. 


Strike  in  West  Virginia. 


Charleston,  W.  Va.,  April  7th. — Referring  to 
the  situation  in  the  strike  zone.  Governor  Hat¬ 
field  said  he  was  pleased  with  conditions  there. 
Law  and  order,  he  said,  had  been  restored,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  military  in  that  district  had 
been  reduced  from  $1,800  a  day  to  $85  a  day. 

“I  confidently  look  forward  to  a  speedy  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  trouble  on  Paint  Creek  and  on 
Cabin  Creek,  and  I  believe  that  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  will  soon  again  prevail  there. 

“It  is  my  intention  to  see  that  fair  play  and 
equity  obtain,  and  that  each  man  gets  justice. 
It  is  my  intention  to  accomplish  that  much. 

“I  have  investigated  the  strike  conditions  for 
myself,  and  have  taken  second-hand  information 
from  no  one,  and  I  expect  soon  to  be  able  to 
give  information  to  the  public  and  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  those  interested  in  the  strike 
zone,  and  I  will  ask  that  these  recommendations 
be  considered  for  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  its 
citizenship.  The  terms  I  will  suggest  I  believe  are 
equitable  and  will  mean  the  termination  of  this 
long  term  of  strike  which  has  been  a  blot  on 
the  fair  name  of  our  state.  The  working  man  is 
always  worthy  of  his  hire  and  my  intention  is 
that  he  shall  be  properly  paid  and  in  a  manner 
that  will  guarantee  to  him  that  he  has  not  been 
wronged  or  cheated.  At  the  same  time,  indus¬ 
tries  must  be  protected  from  destruction  and 
firoperty  and  property  ri.ghts  maintained.  With 
the  maintenance  of  property  and  property  rights 
for  the  owners  of  property,  it  is  just  as  essential 
that  the  working  man,  whose  only  asset  is  muscle 
and  labor,  should  be  protected.” 


City  of  Pittsfield  is  considering  the  purchase 
of  an  Emerson  Calorimeter  for  the  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures  in  order  that  he  may  test 
samples  of  coal  and  check  deliveries. 
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An  Exterior  and  Interior  View  of  the  Model  Car  Used  in  Mine  Rescue  Work. 


What  Rescue  Cars  Mean  to  the  Mining  Industry. 


One  item  of  expense  in  producing  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  which  never  seems  to  cross  the  men¬ 
tal  horizon  of  the  complaining  public  and  agi¬ 
tating' newspaper  is  the  cost  of  preventing  ac¬ 
cidents  and  of  the  provisions  for  relief  and 
rescue  work  when  accidents  do  occur.  Anthra¬ 
cite  mines  are  all,  now,  equipped  with  first 
aid  rooms  below  and  above  ground  and  each 
operation  has  its  surgeon  on  the  payrolls  of 
the  company.  Aside  from  attending  to  injur¬ 
ies  and  illness,  the  surgeon  has  become  or¬ 
ganizer  and  trainer  of  crews  among  the  men 
so  that  they  can  help  each  other  in  times  of 
emergency.  The  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
accidents  are  too  numerous  to  discuss  in  one 
article  but  the  provisions  made  for  the  relief 
of  sufferers  alone  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
allay  some  criticism. 

The  description  given  here  of  the  mine  res¬ 
cue  car  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company 
is  typical  of  others  installed  in  the  regions  of 
other  anthracite  operations  and  shows  what 
an  investment  and  system  is  necessary  in  this 
one  feature  of  mining.  Few  hospitals  in  small 
cities  have  a  more  complete  equipment  for 
handling  all  kinds  of  accident  cases. 

The  mine  rescue  car,  which  has  been  in 
course  of  construction  at  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company’s  shops  at  Drifton,  has  now 
been  completed  and  is  fully  equipped.  Res¬ 
cue  outfits  have  been  kept  for  the  last  half 
dozen  years  at  four  central  points  in  the  corn- 
pany’s  collieries,  and  the  mine  rescue  car  is 
to  be  maintained  ready  to  be  rushed  on  call 
to  any  point  in  addition  to  these  previous  pro¬ 
visions. 

The  car  is  a  converted  baggage  and  smoking 
car.  The  side  doors  of  the  baggage  part  ot 
the  car  have  been  left  as  they  were,  and 
especially  prepared  flights  of  steps  are  carried 
beneath  the  car  in  order  to  facilitate  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  any  injured  mine  worker  in 
through  the  broad  doors.  This  forward  com¬ 
partment  contains  the  operating  table,  surgi¬ 
cal  instruments,  lockers  for  the  men's  clothes, 
water  coolers,  and  the  first  aid  supplies.  Hos¬ 
pital  authorities  were  consulted  and  passed  on 
every  point. 

In  this  compartment  there  are  also  six 


regular  United  States  Army  stretchers  in  over¬ 
head  racks,  a  dozen  rubber  blankets  and  twice 
as  many  woolen  ones.  Here  also  are  the  fif¬ 
teen  big  oxygen  tanks,  held  in  racks  along  the 
wall,  and  the  pump  for  charging  the  Draeger 
oxygen  helmets,  a  dozen  of  which  line  the 
wall  at  the  forward  end  of  the  compartment, 
these  hang  above  the  low  lockers  in  which 
the  stores  are  kept,  and  which  are  so  construc¬ 
ted  that  a  cot  arrangement  which  will  ac¬ 
commodate  four  men  can  be  placed  on  top  of 
them.  Rows  of  spare  potash  cartridges,  200 
in  number,  and  of  small  oxygen  tanks  to  be 
used  with  the  Draeger  helmets,  kept  in  racks 
around  the  ceiling,  pulmotors,  inhalators,  and 
tools  for  any  kind  of  inside  work, — saws,  axes, 
hatchets,  picks  and  hand  drills  for  mining, 
ventilation  and  timbering, — complete  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment. 

The  latter  half  of  the  car  contains  a  stove 
for  cooking,  shelves  and  a  sink,  tables  which 
can  be  stowed  away  in  an  overhead  rack,  and 
two  facing  seats  which  can  be  converted  into 
a  bed.  The  water  supply  is  carried  in  an  over¬ 
head  tank,  and  both  hot  and  cold  water  are  at 
all  times  available.  The  car  is  heated  by 
steam,  so  arranged  that  a  steam  hose  can  be 
run  to  it  from  any  colliery.  It  carries  two- 
fire  extinguishers  to  protect  the  car  itself  from 
fire,  and  two  larger  extinguishers  to  be  carried 
into  the  mines. 

The  car  can  accommodate  fifteen  men,  and 
while  primarily  designed  for  actual  rescue 
work,  it  is  never  idle,  as  it  is  also  used  as  a 
demonstration  and  instruction  room  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  men  at  the  various  collieries.  It  is  in 
charge  of  the  rescue  foreman,  and  the  men  to 
receive  instruction  are  selected  by  the  mine 
foremen. 

By  far  the  most  ingenious  and  interesting 
pieces  of  apparatus  carried  in  the  mine  rescue 
car  are  the  twelve  Draeger  oxygen  helmets. 

The  accessories  of  this  remarkable  device 
are  complete  and  ingenious.  A  sponge  carried 
on  a  spring  within  the  helmet  enables  the 
wearer  to  clean  the  mica  window  and  to  wipe 
the  perspiration  from  his  face.  An  air  vent 
beneath  the  chin  can  be  left  open  until  he  is 


ready  to  turn  on  the  oxygen.  The  Draeger 
electric  lamp  used  with  these  helmets  in  gase¬ 
ous  places  will  give  light  for  twelve  hours. 
Each  outfit  has  a  wrench  attached  for  remov¬ 
ing  and  replacing  the  oxygen  cylinders  when 
necessary.  Finally  an  escape  valve  in  the  front 
of  the  breathing  bag  enables  the  wearer  to  re¬ 
lease  some  of  the  oxygen  when  he  is  breathing 
too  slowly  and  the  bag  gets  too  full.  A  man 
breathes  more  air  when  working  hard  and  ex¬ 
cited  than  when  is  idle,  and  some  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  is  breathing  too  fast,  he  must  sit 
down  and  rest  until  his  breathing  becomes 
normal. 

There  is  one  more  accessory,  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  of  all.  This  is  the  pressure  gauge  car¬ 
ried  in  a  pocket  on  the  left  shoulder  which 
tells  the  helmet  man  exactly  how  many  min¬ 
utes  he  has  to  live  if  he  does  not  make  good 
his  retreat.  In  parallel  curves  past  which  a 
dial  hand  slowly  progresses,  divisions  are 
ruled  showing  the  number  of  atmospheres  of 
pressure  which  remain  in  the  oxygen  tank  and 
the  number  of  minutes  of  life  to  which  they 
correspond.  The  original  pressure  of  150 
atmospheres  is  equal  to  two  hours,  or  120 
minutes  of  life.  No  man  is  allowed  to  work 
in  one  of  these  helmets  for  over  an  hour  and 
a  half.  The  last  thirty  minutes  are  indicated 
on  the  dial  in  red,  and  after  the  hand  reaches 
this  danger  signal  he  must  retreat. 

A  trained  helmet  man  can  put  on  the  appa¬ 
ratus  in  ten  seconds  with  every  buckle  in  place 
and  ready  to  turn  on  the  oxygen.  The  oxygen 
tank  and  cartridge  are  also  used  with  a  mouth 
breathing  apparatus  which  leaves  the  head  and 
face  exposed.  Two  clips  on  this  apparatus 
close  the  nostrils,  and  a  rubber  section  with 
a  small  cylinder  in  front  fills  the  mouth  and 
cuts  off  the  outside  air  from  that.  The  check 
valves  on  either  end  of  the  cylinder  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  breathing  bag  and  operate  in  the 
same  way  as  the  check  valves  in  the  helmet. 
With  this  mouth-breathing  device  a  pair  of 
goggles,  somewhat  similar  to  automobile  gog¬ 
gles,  must  be  worn  to  protect  the  eyes. 


Two  Interior  'Views  of  the  Mine  Rescue  Car  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company. 
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Mine  Ventilation  in  the  Connellsville  Coke  Region.* 


The  many  disasters  in  Ijituminous  coal 
mines  which  occurred  during  the  past  few 
years,  have  stimulated  research  into  the  chemi¬ 
cal  composition  of  mine  gases  and  the  physical 
characteristics  of  coal  to  such  an  extent  and 
with  such  success,  that  bituminous  coal  mine 
ventilation  as  a  factor  in  the  prevention,  or 
cause,  of  mine  explosions,  is  now  better  under¬ 
stood  than  ever  before. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  what 
is  to  be  reckoned  with  in  coal  mine  ventila¬ 
tion  in  the  coke  region  and  how  the  difficulties 
are  met  and  overcome.  It  will  show  that  we 
believe  in,  and  practice,  supplying  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  air  per  person  in  the  mine  for  cir¬ 
culation  around  the  working  faces  and  Ihrough 
the  roadways,  as  a  means  of  preventing  mine 
accidents  and  providing  safe,  comfortable  and 
healthy  conditions  for  men  to  work-in. _ 

The  territory  intended  to  be.  covered  by  this 
paper  includes,  roughly,  that  portion  of  West¬ 
moreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  lying  south 
of  Tatrobe  and  between '  Chestnut  Ridge  on 
the  east  and  Indiana  or  Blairsville  anticlinal  on 
the  west,  aiid  that  portion  of  Fayette  county, 
Pennsylvania,  lying  between  Chestnut  Ridge 
and  the  Monongahela  river,  being  practically 
the  western  half  of  that  county. 

The'  way  in  which  explosive  gas  appear.s 
in  these  mines  is  somewhat  different  in 
different  portions  of  the  region.  In  the  mines 
located  in  the  basin  between  Chestnut  Ridge 
and  the  Indiana  anticlinal,  explosive  gas  is 
rarely  encountered  in  the  advance  entries  or 
rooms.  In  1889  the  writer  had  charge  of 
what  was  then  the  deepest  mine  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  yet  no  explosive  gas  was  met 
with  in  it  until  pillar  drawing  had  so  far 
progressed  as  to  cause  large  falls  of  roof. 
.\nother  large  shaft  operation  nearby  was 
worked  with  open  lights  for  about  eight  years. 
Other  operations  might  be  cited  to  show  the 
freedom  of  these  mines  from  explosive  gas 
from  the  coal  seam  prior  to  the  fracture  of 
the  rocks  above  by  the  extraction  of  pillars. 

The  following  analyses  gives  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  air  at  the  working  faces  of  four 
entries  in  mines  in  this  portion  of  the  field, 
and  at  a  very  unusual  distance  from  the  pass- 
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currents; 

No. 
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N. 
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at 
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A 

.30 

19.30 
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345  ft. 

11:30  a. 

m.  1 

R 

20.30 

79.70 

240  ft. 

10:20  a. 

m.  1 

r. 

19.90 

.10 

80.00 

300  ft. 

11:15  a. 

m.  1 

c 

]i6 

19.15 

.30 

80.45 

189  ft. 

11:55  a. 

m.  2 

The  purpose  of  taking  samples  from  these 
places  was  to  obtain  positive  information  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
face  of  the  most  advanced  and,  therefore,  the 
poorest  ventilated  entries  in  a  large  number 
of  mines.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  good 
percentage  of  oxvgen  and  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  delterious  gases  were  present. 

When  the  cover  exceeds  200  feet,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  in  thickness  and  the  coal  is  mined 
out  of  a  sufficiently  large  area  to  permit  the 
overlying  rocks  to  break  or  fall,  explosive  gas 
is  usually  liberated  and,  if  the  cover  exceed 
900  feet,  large  quantities  often  escape  from 
the  fissures  so  produced  into  the  workings  of 
the  mine. 

During  the  extraction  of  the  coal  pillars  the 
excess  pressure  of  the  strata  on  their  ends 
disturbs  the  rocks  beneath  the  seam  for  a 
depth  of  several  feet  and  sets  free  explosive 
gas  sometimes  pent  up  in  them.  The  escape 
of  gas  from  the  bottom  happens  occasionally, 
but  the  general  opinion  of  mining  men  in  the 
region  is,  that  the  floor  of  the  mines  gives 
off  but  very  little  gas. 

In  that  part  of  the  region  in  Fayette  county 
lying  west  of  the  Indiana  anticlinal,  explosive 
gas  issues  very  freelv  from  the  chinks  and 
crevices  and  the  coal  seam  at  and  near  to 
the  freshly  worked  faces  of  the  advanced  en¬ 
tries.  The  composition  of  this  gas  is  shown 
by  the  following  analyses:  Sanmle 

'lines  CO.jCsIl4  O..  CO  II.  CH.  N.  taken  from 

I> . «0  l.,50  l.fiO  1.30  7.35  70.40  8.25  Drill  hole  in 

coal  face. 

K - 1.70  1.30  1.80  .90  2.04  03.27  28.99  Crevice  in 

roof  at  face 
of  entry. 

I'  .  18.10  .  0.50  75.10  .Statmn  O-flT 

main  par. 
entry  (  r  c- 

■ -  tii-rn). 

’A  paper  rearl  iTcfore  the  -American  -Tn)n-an<f'  .8tcrt 
Institute. 

tCliief  min«  ins|)ector  of  the  It.  C.  Frick  Coke  Com¬ 
pany. 


By  Austin  King.f 

Gas  Is  Released  Into  a  Mine  by  Fissures 
in  the  Overburden — The  Solution  of  the 
Problem  Is  Abundant  Air. 


In  the  last  place  16,500  cubic  feet  of  air  were 
passing.  The  place  was  idle. 

When  mining  has  so  far  progressed  that 
pillars  are  extracted  or  mined  out,  additional 
quantities  of  explosive  gas  are  liberated  from 
the  rocks  above  and  the  prpblem  of  ventilat¬ 
ing  such  sections  becomes  similar  to  that  of 
the  mines  located  east  of  the  anticlinal. 

What  are  known  as  “Hot  Gobs”  are  not  in¬ 
frequent  in  the  mines  of  the  region,  and  tem¬ 
peratures  as  high  as  118'’  F.  have  been  noted 
without  any  discovery  of  fire.  The  analysis 
of  a  sample  of  the  air  from  the  place  having 
this  temperature  gave  the  following  percent¬ 
ages: 

CO2— 2.20;  O2— 15.20;  CH4— 1.20; 

Na— 81.40. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  region  several 
mines  were  troubled  with  fires  which  orig¬ 
inated  spontaneously  in  the  gob.  A  peculiarity 
of  one  of  these  fires  was,  that  it  was  not 
discovered  until  some  years  after  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  Section  in  which  it  was  found. 
These  fires  were  due,  no  doubt,  to  some  spe¬ 
cial  chemical  constituent  in,  and  finely  pul¬ 
verized  condition  of,  the  coal,  which,  together 
with  the  passage  of  air  over  the  combination, 
favored  rapid  oxidation  in  them. 

In  addition  to  the  intrusion  of  explosive  gas 
and  some  danger  from  spontaneous  .combus¬ 


Austin  King. 


tion,  we  have,  of  course,  the  vitiation  of  the 
air,  caused  by  the  smoke  from  lamps  and  ex¬ 
plosives;  the  breath  and  exudations  from  men 
and  animals;  the  decomposition  of  timber, 
and  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  by  the  gases 
evolved  from  coal  and  rocks  in  solid  or  pillar 
workings  in  contact  with  it. 

Having  briefly  described  the  difficulties 
which  relate  to  mine  ventilation  in  the  re¬ 
gion,  we  will  now  endeavor  to  make  clear  to 
you  how  they  are  dealt  with  and  controlled. 

The  proper  ventilation  of  a  mine  must  ac¬ 
complish  two  things;  first,  supply  sufficient 
pure  air  to  the  men  and  animals  employed; 
and  second,  remove,  dilute  and  render  harmless 
the  noxious  and  dangerous  gases  generatefl 
therein. 

In  several  of  the  small  non-gaseous  mines 
of  the  region  “furnaces”  (or  coal  fires)  are 
still  used  to  produce  ventdation.  The  work¬ 
ings  are  mostly  of  small  extent  and,  not  hav¬ 
ing  much  cover,  “falls  to  day-light”  frequent¬ 
ly  occur.  The  volume  of  air  reejuired  by  law 
for  this  class  of  mines  is  much  less  than  is 
requircfl  in  gaseous  ones. 

The  appearance  of  infiammable  gas  in  a 
min?  calls  for  a  large  increase  in  the'  volume 


of  air  over  that  formerly  required  for  its 
thorough  ventilation.  The  inceased  volume 
of  air  meets  with  much  increased  resistance 
in  passing  through  the  mine,  therefore,  when 
the  quantity  of  air  required  is  large,  venilat- 
ing  appliances  of  ample  capacity  and  driving 
strength  must  be  installed.  Experience  has 
proven  that  mechanical  ventilators  are  the 
best  and  that  the  fan  is  the  most  efficient, 
as  well  as  the  least  troublesome,  form  of 
mechanical  ventilator. 

Many  of  the  fans  used  are  of  steel  and  fire¬ 
proof  construction  and  are,  generally,  driven 
by  powerful  direct-connected  engines.  The 
following  table  shows  the  results  of  tests  of 
three  fans  installed  within  the  past  five  years; 


Revs. 

Cu.  ft. 

Size  Size 

per 

Indi¬ 

of  air 

Actual 

of  of 

min¬ 

cated 

deliv¬ 

water 

M’e  fan  enginO 

ute 

h.  p. 

ered 

gauge 

Remarks 

84 

216.33 

251,929 

4.00 

A  25'x6'  80"x30" 

111.5 

422.76 

302,249 

6.35 

Ventilating 

133 

673.90 

370,817 

8.75 

an  old  mine 

Two 

80 

195.94 

207,656 

3.45 

B  2C'x7'  20''x30" 

102 

417.46 

281,818 

6.05 

Ventilating 

117.5 

631.90 

334,745 

7.85 

a  new  mine 

Two 

75 

157.74 

218,796 

2.85 

C  26'x7'  22''x24" 

107.5 

454.97 

326,356 

5.70 

■Ventilating 

125 

693.82 

379,988 

7.65 

an  old  mine 

The  first  - of 

these 

fans 

was  subtituted  for  a 

twenty-five-foot  by  nine-foot  and  the  last  for 
a  twenty-five-foot  by  eight-foot  fan  of  an  old 
type.  Both  delivered  nearly  double  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  air,  per  revolution,  as  was  delivered 
by  the  old  fan. 

As  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover,  auxiliary  fans  are  not  used  underground 
in  the  region. 

In  the  matter  of  volume  of  air,  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  mine  law  of  Pennsylvania  requires,  in  a 
gaseous  mine,  a  minimum  of  200  cubic  feet 
per  minute  per  person  employed,  to  be  di¬ 
rected  to  and  around  the  working  places,  etc. 
The  rules  of  the  larger  companies  call  for 
a  much  larger  minimum.  One  of  them  re¬ 
quires  that  not  less  than  500  cubic  feet  per 
minute  per  person  employed  must  enter  the 
mine,  and  that  not  less  than  300  cubic  feet 
per  minute  must  be  conducted  to  the  working 
places  for  each  person  employed  in  each  split, 
or  subdivision  of  the  volume  of  air  entering 
the  mine.  The  following  result  was  obtained 
from  fifty  mines  of  that  company,  consisting 
of  twenty  slope  and  thirty  shaft  operations: 
Average  number  of  cu.  ft.  per  person  entering  the 

mine  . 824 

Average  number  of  cu.  ft.  per  person  passing  in  last 

crosscut  .  495 

Total  number  of  persons  employed  underground  in 

these  mines  . 7,800 

These  large  volumes  of  air  having  been  intro¬ 
duced,  the  greater  difficulty  remains,  i,  e.,  that 
of  conducting  it  into  the  various  districts, 
working  places,  gob  sections,  and  other  ramili- 
cations  of  the  mine. 

The  air,  on  reaching  the  coal  seam,  or  shaft 
bottom,  is  usually  divided.  The  number  of 
the  divisions,  or  splits,  may  be  two  or  ten, 
according  to  the  layout  and  size  of  the  mine, 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the 
quantity  of  explosive  or  noxious  gases  to  be 
dealt  with;  besides,  a  sufficient  number  of  en¬ 
tries  must  be  driven  in  which  to  pass  the  air 
without  excessive  resistance. 

To  effect  the  divisions  above  mentioned,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  cross  entries  in  which 
air  must  travel  in  a  different  direction.  For 
this  purpose  over-casts,  (or  air  bridges)  are 
built.  These  are  made  of  brick  or  concrete 
walls,  with  steel  reinforced  concrete  floors 
and,  to  be  efficient,  they  must  be  of  large 
sectional  area. 

After  the  air  is  brought  across  to  the  entry, 
or  entries  desired,  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  conduct  the  same  in  one  or  more  entries 
for  long  distances  to  the  working  faces  and 
to  return  it  by  like,  or  parallel,  entries  for  the 
same  distance,  to  the  outlet  of  the  mine.  To 
do  this,  walls,  called  stoppings,  are  built  in 
the  crosscuts  between  them.  These  walls 
must  be  of  ample  strength,  air-tight,  and  made 
of  incombustible  material  (usually  brick  or 
concrete).  Every  large  mine  contains  many 
hundreds  of  such  walls  and,  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  progresses,  additional  ones  must  be  con¬ 
structed.  If,  however,  the  life  of  a  pair  of 
entries  is  short,  stoppings  made  of  wood  are 
frenuently  used. 

The  larger  mines-  contain  from  twenty  to 
fifty  or-  more  miles  of  air  ways,  which  must 
(Concluded  on  page  32.) 
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Waltham  Coal  Company’s  Yard  and  Trestle. 


A  Near  View  of  the  Waltham  Conveyor  Tower. 


Inexpensive  Handling  of  Coal  by  Machinery. 


The  automatic  method  of  handling  coal  is 
recognized  by  all  progressive  dealers  as  being  an 
economic  necessity  of  the  future.  They  know 
that  if  they  expect  to  continue  in  business,  modern 
mechanical  processes  must  be  adopted.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  fact,  dealers  who  are  still  using 
the  primitive  yard  methods  are  constantly  seek¬ 
ing  ways  and  means  of  solving  their  problem 
without  involving  an  investment  in  excess  of 
that  upon  which  the  business  will  guarantee  a 
profitable  return.  It  is  because  they  cannot  see 
a  way  of  making  a  small  business  pay  dividends 
on  a  relatively  big  investment  that  so  many 
dealers  are  still  clinging  to  the  old  way  of 
handling  coal. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  eighty  and  one 
hundred  dealers  in  New  England  have  applied  a 
most  unique  mechanical  process  of  distributing 
coal  from  cars  to  the  old  style  coal  sheds  by 
using  bucket  conveyors  to  take  the  coal  to  a 
sufficient  height  and  distributed  to  long  chutes 
which  carry  it  by  gravity  to  the  desired  bin  or 
shed. 

For  unloading  purposes  it  is  claimed  that  this 
method  is  as  practical  and  rapid  as  when  dis¬ 
tributing  is  done  to  and  by  pockets.  But  the  one 
serious  disadvantage  found  in  this  system  is  the 
excessive  degradation  caused  by  the  coal  passing 
through  the  long  chutes  and  dropping  ten  to 
twenty-five  feet  to  the  storage  pile.  However, 
those  who  are  using  this  system  of  unloading 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  loss  by  degradation 
is  not  as  great  as  the  loss  due  to  the  waste  of 
time  in  the  old  way.  For  this  reason  they  say 
that  a  great  stride  forward  has  been  made  both 
in  the  matter  of  saving  time  and  in  the  matter 
of  cheapening  cost  of  handling.  The  cost  of  in¬ 
stallation  is  comparatively  small. 


By  Traveler. 

[Of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  The  Black  Diamond.] 


Eastern  Dealers  Put  Up  a  Skeleton 
Pocket  by  Using  Conveyors  and  Chutes 
in  Connection  With  the  Old-Fashioned 
Sheds 


This  method  which  simplifies  the  small  man's 
unloading  problem  consists  of :  A  bucket  con¬ 
veyor,  a  conveyor  tower,  a  track  pit,  and  a  few 
long  chutes.  That  is,  the  equipment  is  nothing 
more  than  a  simplified  skeleton  of  a  pocket 
without  the  pocket  added  and  without  the  cost 
of  building  a  stout  structure  to  hold  the  coal. 
Such  construction  does  not  necessitate  any  altera¬ 
tions  in  existing  conditions  further  than  to  tap 
the  roofs  of  existing  sheds  to  permit  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  discharging  chutes. 

The  track  pit  used  for  receiving  coal  from  the 
cars  is  similar  to  those  used  at  pockets  that  have 
bucket  conveyors.  The  conveyor  housing  is  just 
large  enough  to  enclose  the  conveyor  and  its 
frame  work  and  is  built  with  a  slight  incline 
which  is  supposed  to  prevent  the  coal  from  drop¬ 
ping  from  the  buckets.  An  expert  who  has  in¬ 
stalled  both  inclining  and  perpendicular  elevators 
declares  emphatically,  however,  that  experience 
has  not  proved  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  two  plants.  The  conveyor  tower 
is  tapped  at  different  heights  by  the  chutes  at 
such  a  point  as  will  allow  the  chute  to  have 
sufficient  slope  to  carry  the  coal  by  gravity  to 


the  bin  or  pocket  with  which  it  is  connected. 
These  chutes  can  extend  in  all  directions  from  the 
tower  as  a  radiating  center. 

The  chutes  are  made  of  sheet  metal  like  those 
carried  on  the  wagon  for  unloading  purposes,  and 
are  made  any  length  desired.  They  are  covered 
with  adjustable  boards  which  prevent  the  coal 
from  overflowing  while  on  its  way  to  storage. 
These  covers  are  removed  when  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  sweep  the  accumulated  dust  from  the 
chutes. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  equipment  with 
the  sheds  is  far  from  being  substantial  and  pleas¬ 
ing.  It  gives  an  impression  of  frail  crudity  which 
screams  of  a  temporary  makeshift.  However,  it 
is  more  imposing  than  a  shed  alone,  even  though 
it  lacks  the  dignity  of  a  pocket.  If  a  dealer  wants 
to  use  it  to  cut  cost  rather  than  as  a  means  of 
cutting  cost  plus  an  advertisement,  it  serves  the 
purpose  admirably. 

A  system  of  this  kind  was  installed  by  the 
Waltham  Coal  Company,  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  the 
fall  of  1910,  and  is  the  most  complete  and  exten¬ 
sive  I  have  seen.  It  most  perfectly  illustrates, 
every  possibility  that  may  be  expected  from  such 
a  discharging  plant. 

This  business  was  established  in  1872,  and  in 
1893  became  a  corporation  with  its  present  name. 
The  business  has  grown  continuously  until  now 
over  30,000  tons  of  coal  are  sold  annually. 

F.  P.  Rutter,  president  and  manager,  has  found 
it  necessary  to  begin  applying  modern  methods 
of  handling  coal,  which  previous  to  1910  was 
run  with  no  auxiliary  unloading  machinery  or 
pockets  for  loading  wagons  automatically.  Auto¬ 
matic  wagon  loaders  and  auto  trucks  are  getting 
favorable  consideration  and  will  in  all  probability 
(Concluded  on  page  32.) 


A  Suggestion  of  the  Coal  Pens  for  Separating  Coals. 


The  Conveyor  Tower  and  Distributing  Chutes. 
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Storage  of  Coal --A  Central  Plant  for  Chicago.* 


I  Since  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  estab- 
ilished,  the  investigations  made  under  their 
auspices  of  various  subjects  pertaining  to  min¬ 
ing  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  country — 
many  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  bu¬ 
reau.  They  have  made  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  mine  explosions,  and  made  recom¬ 
mendations  for  their  prevention;  they  have 
promulgated  and  advocated  better  systems  of 
mining  with  special  reference  to  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  coal,  and  to  the  greater  safety  of  men. 
I  shall  quote  from  their  reports  on  their  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  deterioration  and:  heating  of 
coal  in  storage,  citing  facts  which  they  have 
contirmed.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  read  what 
Congress  has  done  toward  sustaining  this  use¬ 
ful  work  and  toward  the  upbuilding  of  this 
department. 

In  the  sundry  civil  bill,  just  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  appropria¬ 
tions  committee,,  the  following  appropriations 
are  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year: 

“For  the  general  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  (including  the  pay  of  the  director  and 
the  necessary  assistants,  clerks  and  other  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
in  the  field),  to  be  expended  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  $70,000. 

“For  the  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of 
mine  explosions,  methods  of  mining,  the  use 
of  explosives  and  electricity,  the  prevention  of 
accidents,  and  other  inquiries,  $347,000. 

“For  the  analyzing  and  testing  of  coals,  lig¬ 
nites,  ores  and  other  mineral  fuel  substances 
l)elonging  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  $135,000. 

“For  inquiries  and  investigations  into  the 
mining  and  treatment  of  ores  and  other  min¬ 
eral  substances,  $100,000. 

“For  the  mine  inspector  for  duty  in  Alaska, 
$3,000. 

“For  per  diem,  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  $5  per  day  and  for  actual 
necessary  traveling  expenses  of  said  inspector, 
$3,500. 

“For  technical  and  scientific  books  and  pub¬ 
lications  and  books  of  reference,  $1,500. 

"For  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  land,  for 
the  headquarters  of  five  mine-rescue  cars, 
$2,000. 

“In  all,  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  $662,000.“ 

The  valuable  work  of  the  department  con¬ 
vinces  one  that  it  has  been  established  none 
too  soon  for  the  peneral  good  of  the  country. 
Their  researches  in  the  various  fields  of  min¬ 
ing  industry  throw  much  needed  light  on  sub¬ 
jects  which  have  heretofore  been  very  much 
in  the  dark.  The  information  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  gathered  in  their  extensive  and 
costly  experiments  is  most  complete  and  re¬ 
liable,  and  is  available  to  all.  And  I  cannot 
do  better  than  to  quote  or  to  read  extracts 
from  the  reports  of  H.  C.  Porter  and  F.  K. 
Ovitz  on  the  subject  of  “Deterioration  and 
Soontaneous  Heating  of  Coal  in  Storage.” 
Reading  from  this  bulletin,  the  statement  is 
made  that: 

“The  Government  is  always  a  large  con¬ 
sumer  of  coal  and  stores  large  quantities.” 

“The  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
were  undertaken  with  the  thought  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  economy,  efficiency  and  safety  in  hand¬ 
ling  and  storing  coal  for  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

That  part  of  the  reports  of  H.  C.  Porter 
and  F.  K.  Ovitz  pertaining  to  the  coals  of  the 
west,  states  that  tests  of  Illinois  coals  have 
been  made  by  Professor  S.  W.  Parr  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  by  A.  Bement  of 
Chicago.  The  results  of  the  experiments 
which  these  men  have  conducted  show  that 
there  is  a  loss  in  heating  value  of  from  one 
to  three  per  cent  a  year  by  open  air  storage; 
the  slacking  and  breaking  down  of  lumps  is 
excessive  on  the  surface,  but  18  inches  from 
the  surface  of  the  coal  there  is  very  little 
change.  The  breakage  heretofore  caused  by 
handling  we  can,  by  modern  methods,  reduce 
to  a  negligible  item. 

Under  water  storage  has  been  tried  here  in 
(ffiicago — one  of  the  few  places  in  the  interior 
where  anything  of  this  kind  has  been  done. 

_  *.A  paper  which  was  to  Iiave  been  read  before  the 
Chicago  Coal  Dealers  Association  hut  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  not  able  to  present  because  the  flood  kept  him 
Sway  from  the  city. 

lOf  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus, 
(3hio. 


By  W.  E.  Hamiltonf 


As  a  Means  of  Avoiding  Loss  Coal  Might 
Be  Put  Temporarily  in  Storage  Without 
Damage  from  Deterioration,  Degradation 
or  Spontaneous  Heating. 


Water  storage  does  preserve  the  physical 
strength  and  structure  of  the  coal,  and  it  has 
the  one  great  advantage — it  is  a  sure  preven¬ 
tative  of  spontaneous  combustion,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  justifialde  when  the  coal  is  particularly 
dangerous  to  store  and  when  large  quantities 
are  to  be  stored  for  long  periods.  But  the 
concensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  increased  cost 
and  expense  of  this  form  of  storage  is  in  no 
way  justified  by  any  saving  effected  in  the 
heating  value  of  the  coal. 

Spontaneous  Heating. 

Losses  of  value  from  spontaneous  heating- 
are  a  much  more  serious  matter  than  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  coal  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Oxidation  proceeds  more  rapidly  as  tempera¬ 
ture  rises.  In  a  small  pile  of  coal  this  slowly 
developed  heat  can  be  readily  dissipated  and 
very  little  rise  of  temperature  results.  If  the 
dissipation  of  heat  is  restricted,  however,  as 
in  a  large  pile  densely  packed,  with  slack  and 
dust,  the  temperature  within  the  pile  rises  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  if  the  air  has  sufficient  access, 
the  coal  takes  fire.  Spontaneous  combustion 
is  therefore  caused  by  slow  oxidation,  with  air 
sufficient  to  support  oxidation  but  insufficient 
to  carry  away  all  the  heat  formed. 

The  size  of  the  coal  has  much  to  do  with  it, 
as  when  the  fineness  approaches  that  of  dust 
the  increased  surface  of  these  particles  makes 
their  oxidation  more  rapid.  Therefore  dust 
is  dans'^erous,  and  particularly  so  when  mixed 
with  lumps,  as  in  ordinary  methods  of  stor¬ 
age,  the  large  lumps  all  roll  to  the  edge  of 
the  growing  pile  and  form  an  open  bottom  full 
of  air  ways.  Marked  improvements  have  re¬ 
cently  been  made  in  methods  of  storing,  by 
which  this  can  be  avoided  as  the  coal  is  placed 
in  storage  without  fall. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  stocking 
qualities  of  the  coals  from  different  coal  fields. 
Those  coals  which  are  most  friable  produce 
the  most  dust  and  are  usually  the  most  prone 
to  fire.  High  volatile  content  in  the  coal  does 
not  of  itself  increase  the  liability  to  spontane¬ 
ous  heating,  though  the  high  volatile  coals  of 
the  w'est  are  usually  liable  to  spontaneous 
heating,  but  it  is  thought  they  owe  the  prop¬ 
erty  more  to  the  chemical  nature  of  their 
structure  than  to  the  amount  of  volatile  matter 
which  they  contain. 

Moisture  and  Sulphur. 

Moisture  and  sulphur  have  always  been 
credited  with  having  much  to  do  with  storage 
pile  fires,  as  there  is  always  a  tell-tale  odor 
of  sulphur  fumes  emanating  with  the  thin  film 
of  smoke  and  steam  from  the  warm  point  in 
the  heap,  and  there  is  often  a  yellowish  white 
sublimation  of  sulphur  at  the  top  of  the  pile; 
but  this  bulletin  states  that  in  the  laboratory 
experiments  in  which  air  was  passed  over  sam¬ 
ples  of  coal  heated  to  12*0  degrees  centigrade, 
enough  heat  developed  to  bring  the  coal  almost 
to  the  ignition  point;  the  coal  was  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  and  subsequent  analysis  showed 
practically  no  increase  in  the  sulphate  or  oxi¬ 
dized  form  of  sulphur,  and  practically  no  re¬ 
duction  in  the  total  sulphur  in  the  coal.  The 
conclusion  is  that  while  these  experiments  are 
not  the  last  word  in  the  matter,  they  do  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  sulphur  content  contributes 
very  little  to  the  spontaneous  heating  of  coal 

Coal  fresh  from  underground  shows  an  avid¬ 
ity  for  oxygen,  but  after  a  time  the  surface 
becomes  dull  and  coated  with  oxidized  dust, 
so  that  oxidation  is  less  vigorous,  just  as  a 
film  of  rust  prevents  further  oxidation  of  iron. 
This  is  a  fact  that  has  suggested  the  practice 
of  rehandling  coal  that  has  been  in  storage 
six  months,  or  when  it  shows  signs  of  heating. 
Coat  that  is  once  rehandled  and  thoroughly 
cooled  seems  immune  to  further  spontaneous 
heating. 

The  writer  has  just  visited  a  storage  and 
transfer  plant  twelve  miles  below  Cincinnati, 


where  the  Island  Creek  Fuel  Company  stores 
about  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  West 
Virginia  coal,  piling  it  to  a  depth  of  forty- 
five  feet.  This  pile  starts  in  March  and  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  July  and  August,  is  taken  out  in 
November  and  December,  and  in  ten  years 
they  have  never  had  a  fire. 

The  questions  and  problems  connected  with 
storage  have  grown  in  importance  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  of  coal  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  greater  need  of  guarding  against  inter¬ 
ruptions  of  fuel  supply  by  strikes  or  transpor¬ 
tation  difficulties. 

The  railroad  companies,  the  coal  distribut¬ 
ing  companies  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  large 
electric  companies,  the  steel  mills,  the  naval 
coaling  stations,  the  Panama  Railroad,  the 
large  coking  gas  and  power  plants,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  industrial  plants  now  carry  stocks  of 
coal  in  storage — the  railroads  at  their  ter¬ 
minals  and  division  points,  and  industries  on 
their  own  property.  In  this  way  these  fore¬ 
handed,  far-sighted  concerns  are  insured 
against  the  danger  of  shut-downs,  and  against 
the  high  cost  and  difficulty  of  securing  daily 
supplies  in  times  of  threatened  trouble — and 
the  concerns  who  do  this  always  get  the  best 
of  the  market;  they  buy  at  their  own  con¬ 
venience,  which  is  when  the  price  breaks,  and 
a  rumored  report  of  a  glutted  market  or  de¬ 
murrage  coal  on  tracks  is  sufficient  in  Chi¬ 
cago  to  break  the  price. 

The  storage  of  coal  has  been  looked  upon 
as  an  expense  to  be  avoided,  and  only  of  late 
has  it  been  recognized  as  good  business  policy. 

Unlike  any  other  industry,  the  coal  opera¬ 
tors,  as  producers  of  a  commodity,  seldom 
keep  a  stock  on  hand,  and  if  there  is  any  coal 
stored  it  is  by  their  customers.  This  is  true 
with  the  exception  of  the  owners  of  coal 
docks  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  a  question 
whether  it  would  be  best  for  the  producers  to 
store  coal  at  the  mines  or  at  the  point  of  de¬ 
livery.  There  are  some  competitive  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  individual  operator  who  would 
store  coal  at  the  mines. 

In  common  practice,  coal,  as  soon  as  mined, 
goes  directly  to  the  tipple,  over  the  screens 
and  into  cars.  If  no  care  are  at  hand  the 
mine  is  shut  down,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
the  railways  regularly  to  deliver  cars  to  meet 
the  rated  output  of  all  the  mines;  and  often 
mines  are  shut  down  because  they  have  no 
disposition  for  nut  or  slack.  Some  mines  are 
equipped  with  bins  and  bunkers,  having  ca¬ 
pacities  of  from  300  to  1,000  tons.  This  form 
of  storage  is  neither  elastic  nor  adequate ;  it  is 
expensive  in  first  cost  and  maintenance,  as 
w'ell  as  in  labor  cost,  and  is  considered  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  many  other  ways. 

Having  storage  at  the  mine  with  proper 
equipment  to  handle  large  quantities  of  coal 
quickly  and  cheaply,  and  without  much  break¬ 
age,  the  mine  owner  w'ould  be  able  to  fill  or¬ 
ders  promptly  and  make  his  regular  shipments 
rep-ardless  of  variations  in  car  supply,  mine 
shutdowns,  strikes,  walkouts,  accidents  and 
other  troubles  prone  to  occur  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness. 

It  is  a  W'ell  known  fact  that  the  mines  of 
Illinois  can  produce  twice  the  amount  of  coal 
which  their  markets  can  consume,  but  this 
fact  is  a  source  of  weakness  and  a  handicap 
to  bettering  market  conditions. 

When  Chicago  storage  is  suggested  as  a 
remedy  the  operator  is  apt  to  reply  that  under¬ 
ground  storage  is  the  best,  that  is,  to  allow 
the  coal  to  remain  in  the  ground  until  mined 
for  immediate  delivery.  This  is  the  way  the 
business  has  been  conducted,  strictly  from 
“hand  to  mouth,”  and  the  method  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  subjugation  of  the  mine 
owners  as  a  class  to  the  domination  of  the 
mine  workers’  union.  The  latter  association 
has  consistently,  persistently  and  easily  taken 
advantage  of  this  point  of  weakness  in  the 
coal  industry,  to  exact  from  the  mine  owners 
repeated  increases  in  wages  year  after  year, 
until  the  present  scale  of  prices  for  mine  work 
has  been  raised  to  a  point  that  is  absurdly 
beyond  the  amount  of  wages  paid  for  the  same 
amount  of  work  in  other  industries.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  rate  for  shoveling  coal  into 
the  pit  cars  in  the  mines  of  Illinois.  The 
scale  in  localities  where  the  coal  is  eleven  feet 
thick  is  forty-two  and  one-half  cents  per  ton. 
There  is  no  doul)t  that  one  man  could  load 
twenty-five  tons  per  day,  if  the  union  would 
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allow  him  to  do  this.  These  are  facts  well 
known  to  probably  all  of  you,  but  I  wish  to 
cite  this  instance  of  how  the  cost  of  coal  has 
been  unwarrantably  increased  to  the  consumer 
on  account  of  the  “hand  to  mouth”  methods 
of  handling  this  great  commodity  in  Chicago, 
the  greatest  sof^  coal  market  in  the  world. 
Never  in  the  history  of  Chicago  has  any  one 
district  shipping  coal  into  this  city,  had,  either 
there  or  at  their  mines,  one  month’s  supply 
to  take  care  of  their  trade  in  case  of  strike, 
consequently  they  have  had  to  give  in  to  the 
oft-repeated  demands  of  the  miners,  or  see 
their  business  go  to  other  fields  or  districts. 
Coal  trade  is  like  a  stream  of  water — when  it 
makes  a  new  channel  it  is  hard  to  get  it  back 
into  the  old  bed.  Many  of  you  know  that  the 
West  Virginia  and  eastern  coals  gained  their 
first  foothold  in  this  market  during  strikes  in 
the  Illinois  mines,  and  that  with  high  freight 
rates  they  continue  to  come  in,  on  account 
of  the  high  mining  rates  forced  upon  Illinois 
by  the  mine  workers’  union.  The  advantage  of 
low  freight  rates  which  the  people  of  Chicago 
should  have  on  account  of  their  nearness  to 
the  source  of  supply  has  been  absorbed  by 


the  mine  workers’  union  of  the  state  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 

In  several  towns  the  retail  dealers  have 
formed  a  co-operative  association  and  erected 
a  central  storage  plant  where  all  of  the  coal 
is  handled,  this  might  be  termed  a  central 
storage  or  transfer  plant.  The  handling  charge 
is  in  this  way  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  ap¬ 
portioned  on  the  tonnage  of  each  member.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  same  plan  could 
be  followed  on  a  large  scale  for  the  steam  coal 
supply  of  Chicago.  A  fifty-acre  space  can  be 
acquired  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  on  the  belt 
line  railroad  which  would  be  sufficient  to  store 
1,000,000  tons.  The  cost  of  the  coal  handling- 
equipment  for  this  yard  would  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $200,000,  and  the  handling  capacity 
would  be  20,000  or  more  tons  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours.  The  labor  cost  for  hand¬ 
ling  would  be  about  two  cents  per  ton;  main¬ 
tenance,  power,  insurance  would  increase  this 
to  not  more  than  three  cents  per  ton,  so  that 
a  charge  of  five  cents  per  ton  would  probably 
cover  all  charges  of  operating  and  administra¬ 
tion;  and  by  this  means  a  stability  to  the 
Chicago  market  would  be  provided  which 


would  save  to  the  members  a  large  amount  of 
money  per  ton;  car  demurrage  would  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  the  worry  and  many  of  the  troubles 
of  shippers,  railways,  dealers  and  the  public 
would  be  avoided. 

The  railroads  would  gladly  become  a  party 
to  such  an  arrangement,  as  the  direct  benefits 
to  them  would  be  equal  to  the  benefits  to  the 
coal  man.  The  car  service  bureau,  which  is 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  coal  men,  is 
no  source  of  revenue  to  the  railroads,  but  now 
must  be  maintained  to  keep  their  equipment 
rollinp-. 

A  storage  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  from 
100,000  to  1,000,000  tons  can  be  installed  on 
fifty  acres  of  ground,  storing  the  coal  twenty 
feet  deep,  and  with  a  simple  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  of  four  or  more  units,  consisting  of  ma¬ 
chines  with  a  handling  capacity  of  five  tons 
per  minute  each,  making  a  total  storing  or  re¬ 
handling  capacity  of  upwards  of  20,000  tons 
per  day.  This  would  establish  and  constitute 
a  clearing  house  for  the  Chicago  coal  busi¬ 
ness;  shipments  and  receipts  of  coal  for  stor¬ 
age  would  be  evidenced  by  warehouse  re¬ 
ceipts,  which  would  be  a  basis  for  credit. 


U.  S.  May  Control  West  Coast  Coal  Trade. 


The  suggestion  has  been  made  before  now  that 
our  principal  advantage  in  selling  coal  in  the 
Panama  canal  zone  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ships 
which  go  south  with  coal  can  return  loaded  with 
iron  ore  from  the  north  coast  of  Cuba.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  this  gives  to  vessels  loads 
in  both  directions  and  a  regular  route  to  travel, 
thus  tending  to  cheapen  transportation  charges 
in  both  directions. 

VVe  have  received  another  suggestion  from  one 
of  our  friends  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  Australian  belief  that  America 
is  going  to  be  able  to  master  the  coal  market  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  He  calls  atten¬ 
tion  also  to  the  fact  that  Chile  will  send  to 
America  a  considerable  amount  of  its  iron  ore, 
large  deposits  already  having  been  purchased  by 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  His  suggestion 
is,  “Why  not  send  coal  to  Chile  and  bring  back 
iron  ore?” 

The  Australian  belief  that  the  United  States 
coal  will  master  the  west  coast  trade  is  expressed 
in  the  Australian  Mining  Standard.  Although  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  report  of  our  conditions 
made  some  incorrect  statements  as  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  left  out  of  consideration  some 
vital  matters  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
coal,  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  read  the 
American  situation  as  summarized  by  an  Austra¬ 
lian  engineer.  The  Standard  has  the  following 
to  say: 

“Mr.  Niel  Nielsen,  ex-M.L.A.,  who  recently 
returned  to  New  South  Wales  after  careering 
through  America,  partly  on  state  business,  has 
submitted  to  the  premier  a  report  on  the  coal 
trade  of  the  west  coast  of  America,  dealing 
principally  with  the  possible  competition  of  gulf 
coal  with  that  of  New  South  Wales.  ‘Although 
this  was  not  one  of  the  matters  I  was  instructed 
to  investigate,’  he  said,  ‘I  felt  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  do  so,  as  I  know  that  the  port  of  New¬ 
castle  supplied  roughly  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  to 
the  west  coast  of  America,  and  if  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  canal  would  cheapen  coal  to  the 
cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  it 
must  also  do  the  same  for  the  western  ports  of 
South  America.’ 

“The  report  states  that  the  coal-producing 
states  of  America  may  be  divided  into  several 
groups  according  to  their  situations : 

“1.  Those  which  are  adjacent  or  close  to  the 
eastern  coast. 

“2.  Those  so  situated  that  their  natural  outlet 
is  either  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  or,  directly, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

“3.  Those  that  are  so  far  inland  that  their 
product  is  almost  all  used  locally. 

“4.  The  state  of  Washington  in  (he  northwest, 
which  may  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 
Columbia,  Canada. 

“The  eastern  states  produce  232,000,000  tons ; 
the  states  whose  outlet  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
either  through  being  on  it  or  within  the  area 
of  river  carriage,  produce  104,000,000  tons,  and 
Washington  and  British  Columbia,  6,500,000  tons. 
Although  Washington  state,  British  Columbia  and 
Canada  at  present  compete  with  New  South 
Wales,  the  real  seriousness  of  the  position  lies 
in  the  completion  of  the  Panama  canal.  The 
coal  owners  in  the  eastern  and  gulf  states  were 
already  building  ships  and  arranging  for  wharf- 


Australian  Engineer  Declares  That  Price 
Advantage  Is  Wholly  With  the  American 
Producer  —  Return  Cargoes  Are  Pos¬ 
sible. 

age  accommodation,  so  it  may  be  expected  within 
twelve  months  for  trade  purposes.  The  total 
production  of  coal  last  year  in  the  United  States 
was  448,000,000  tons,  the  average  price  to  the 
coal  owner  at  the  pit  head  being  1.46  dollars, 
equal  to  6s  Id.  The  amount  marketed  was 
432,000,000  tons.  This  average  price  was  in¬ 
creased  considerably  by  the  fact  that  sixty-seven 
and  one-half  millions  of  tons  were  anthracite 
coal,  the  average  price  of  which  to  the  coal 
owner  was  2.38  dollars,  equal  to  10s.  The  bitu¬ 
minous  coal,  therefore,  only  averaged  1.30  dollars, 
or  5s  5d.  ‘The  idea,’  says  Mr.  Nielsen,  ‘in  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  people  in  Australia  that 
coal  cannot  be  produced  cheaply  in  America  must, 
therefore,  be  at  once  banished.’ 

“After  comparing  prices  in  respect  to  the  car¬ 
riage  of  coal,  the  report  states  that  the  price  at 
‘salt-water’  or  put  into  ships  is  (1)  Mississippi 
coal,  10s  8d  per  ton;  (2)  eastern,  9s  7d  per  ton; 
(3)  Alabama  coal,  8s  4d  per  ton.  He  sums  up 
the  situation  as  follows : 

“New  Orleans  coal  at  15s  lOd,  including  canal 
dues,  has  to  be  carried  to  Valparaiso,  4,700  miles, 
to  Callao  3,200,  to  Guayaquil  2,500;  Philadelphia 
coal  at  14s  9d,  including  dues,  has  to  be  carried 
to  Valparaiso  5,400  miles,  to  Callao  3,900,  to 
Guayaquil  3,200;  Mobile  (Alabama)  coal  at  13s 
6d,  including  dues,  has  to  be  carried  to  Valparaiso 
4,600  miles,  to  Callao  3,100,  to  Guayaquil  2,400. 
Newcastle  coal  at  11s  has  to  be  carried  an  aver¬ 
age  of  7,200  miles.  ‘Australia,’  says  Mr.  Nielsen, 
‘has  to  face  the  situation  that  Alabama  coal  can 
be  mined  and  put  through  the  canal  at  13s  6d 
per  ton,  even  if  American  ships  are  charged  the 
same  dues  as  are  foreign  ships.  The  ocean  haul 
is  only  an  average  of  3,370  miles  to  the  west 
coast  ports  of  South  America,  while  the  ocean 
haul  from  Newcastle  is  an  average  of  7,200  miles. 
Can  we  compete?  It  looks  to  me  impossible. 
It  certainly  is  quite  impossible  if  any  reduction 
of  rebate  of  the  canal  dues  is  made  to  American 
ships,  and  even  if  they  are  called  upon  to  pay 
full  rates  for  the  use  of  the  canal,  the  position 
is  most  serious.  Now,  as  far  as  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  trade  is  concerned,  we  may  at  once  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  gone,  and  I  think  this  also  applies 
to  the  trade  that  we  do  with  the  Hawaiian  islands. 
This  trade  will  pay  no  canal  dues  at  all.  Ala¬ 
bama  coal  will,  therefore,  start  without  this 
handicap  at  8s  4d  per  ton ;  the  ocean  haul  to  San 
Francisco  will  be  5,400  miles,  and  to  the  Hawaiian 
islands  6,100  miles.  Other  particulars  are:  San 
Francisco  trade— Alabama  coal  at  8s  4d,  no  canal 
dues,  carriage  trade  on  5,400  miles;  Newcastle 
11s,  6,800  miles;  Hawaiian  trade — Alabama  haul 
6,100  miles,  Newcastle  haul  4,700  miles.  There 
is  one  little  advantage  that  we  may  posses  (I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  real  one  or  not) 
and  that  is  that  we  can  ship  in  sailing  vessel 
while  the  gulf  coal  will  have  to  be  shipped  in 


steamers  to  get  through  the  canal,  but  the  dis¬ 
tance  we  must  haul  our  coal  to  the  west  coast 
ports  is  over  twice  as  great,  while  the  price,  even 
adding  the  dues,  is  only  2s  6d  per  ton  more  than 
ours.” 

As  touching  the  Chilean  iron  ore  deposits  and 
the  possibility  of  marketing  them  in  the  United 
States  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  of  San 
Francisco  has  the  following  to  say: 

“The  Tofo  iron  deposits  recently  purchased  by 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  from  the  French 
company  mining  them,  are  situated  near  the  bay 
of  Cruz  Grande,  in  the  province  of  Coquimbo, 
Chile.  The  broken  ore  is  transported  on  a  Decau- 
ville  railway  to  the  central  station  of  an  aerial 
ropeway  (Pohlig  system),  7.2  km.  long,  connect¬ 
ing  with  Cruz  Grande,  the  present  ropeway  hav¬ 
ing  a  capacity  of  forty  tons  per  hour.  A  quay 
with  a  thirty-five  metre  bridge  has  been  built  in 
Cruz  Grande  harbor,  which  allows  vessels  to 
receive  their  cargo  direct  by  chute,  the  present 
loading  capacity  being  1,000  tons  per  diem.  The 
bay  is  well  protected  from  northern  and  southern 
winds,  but  is  still  open  to  the  west.  The  aerial 
ropeway,  it  is  understood,  is  already  being  doubled 
by  the  Societe  des  Hauts-Fourneaux  du  Chile, 
but  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  still  further 
increased  to  supply  the  Bethlehem  steel  works, 
as  the  present  capacity,  allowing  for  breakdowns 
and  bad  weather,  is  estimated  at  only  25,000  tons 
per  year.  To  work  the  mines,  the  Bethlehem- 
Chile  Iron  Mines  Company  has  been  incorporated 
in  Delaware  with  a  capital  stock  of  $4,000,000  in 
five  per  cent  bonds.  The  financing,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  will  be  done  mainly  by  the  bankers  who 
are  associated  with  Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  proposed 
to  build  a  fleet  of  ten  steamers  of  15,000  to  20.000 
tons  capacity  to  transport  the  ore  through  the 
Panama  canal  to  the  works.” 


Anthracite  Coal  Rates. 


W.  H.  Truesdale,  president  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railway,  says: 

“There  seems  to  be  no  possibility  whatever  that 
the  railroads  will  be  able  to  raise  their  rates. 
Whatever  changes  are  made  are  reductions,  and 
while  rarely  widespread,  they  are  in  cases  im¬ 
portant,  and  not  infrequently  affect  classes  of 
traffic  that  yield  little,  if  any,  net  revenue.  An 
exhautive  investigation  of  coal  rates  is  now  being 
made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  seems  to  point  to  a  general  rearrangement 
of  rate  schedules  that  may  seriously  reduce  the 
coal  revenues.  .  .  .  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
trend  of  affairs.  It  is  continuous  towards  the 
absolute  control  of  all  the  activities  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  by  Government,  national  or  state,  stopping 
only  at  responsibility  to  the  owners  of  them  for 
their  financial  outcome.” 


The  Nay  Aug  Coal  Company,  which  recently 
acquired  control  of  the  Mohawk  colliery  m 
Carbondale,  Pa.,  has  made  John  Hines,  a 
former  member  of  the  Pittston  city  council, 
superintendent  of  both  mines.  E.  H.  Lenmg, 
who  was  superintendent  of  the  Nay  Aug  col¬ 
lier'^  before  the  consolidation,  is  now  general 
pianager  of  both  holdings. 
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Railroads  Are  Responsible  if  Goods  Are  Misrouted. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
rendering  a  decision  that  the  rate  of  $1.10  on 
coal  from  western  Kentucky  to  Memphis  is 
not  unreasonable,  gives  a  history  of  railroad 
rates,  which  causes  the  student  of  transporta¬ 
tion  to  ask  the  question:  What  is  a  reasonable 
rate;  what  is  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  rate? 

A 'good  while  ago,  according  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners’  statement  of  fact,  the  coal  market  in 
Memphis  was  dominated  by  Pittsburgh  coal 
producers,  who  shipped  their  coal  south  by 
way  of  the  river.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville 
railroad  then  bought  some  small  lines  along 
which  were  located  some  coal  mines.  It 
wanted  to  dominate  the  Memphis  market  with 
the  product  of  these  mines.  As  a  consequence, 
it  put  the  coal  mines  and  the  railroad  into  a 
sort  of  jackpot  and  then  established,  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  a  coal  selling  agency.  It  wanted  to  make 
a  little  money  on  whole  enterprise  but  it 
did  not  care  whether  this  money  came  from 
the  freight  rates  or  from  the  sale  of  coal  or 
partly  from  both.  In  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  the  railroad  determined  to  make  rates 
and  prices  which  would  meet  the  competition 
of  the  river  coal.  , 

Up  to  that  time  other  producing  districts 
had  supposed  that  the  Memphis  market  logic¬ 
ally  belonged  to  the  river  shippers.  When 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  succeeded  in  selling 
its  coal,  certain  of  the  mines  in  Alabama  also 
sought  a  Memphis  market.  Shipments  were 
made  over  small  railroads,  which  have  subse¬ 
quently  become  branches  of  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  and  the  Frisco. 

When  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  was  com¬ 
peting  with  the  river  traffic  it  established  a 
rate  of  $1.40  per  ton;  the  haul  to  Memphis 
was  276  miles.  So  soon  as  other  railroads 
began  to  compete  with  the  Louisville  &  Nash¬ 
ville,  the  rate  to  Memphis  suffered  violent 
modification.  The  first  excuse  for  cutting  the 
rate  was  that  there  was  danger  of  competition 
from  Texas  oil  as  fuel.  No  oil  was  ever 
shipped  to  that  point  from  Texas,  and  no  one 
seems  to  know  of  any  that  was  ever  offered. 
The  competition  was  potential  rather  than  ac¬ 
tual.  Nevertheless,  it  served  to  give  a  first- 
class  excuse  for  a  vigorous  rate  war  among 
the  railroads,  which  continued  until  the  rate 
had  been  reduced  to  forty-five  cents  a  ton. 
Subsequently,  the  railroads  came  to  an  under¬ 
standing  among  themselves  and  the  rate  from 
western  Kentucky  to  Memphis  was  advanced 
to  $1  a  ton.  It  held  that  point  for  eight  years, 
then  the  railroads  advanced  it  to  $1.10  a  ton. 
This  higher  rate  was  attacked  by  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Freight  Bureau,  which  made  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad  the  defendant. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
decided  that  in  view  of  other  rates,  now  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  South,  the  advanced  charge  is 
not  unreasonable  and  proposes  to  let  it  stand. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  follow  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  decision  upon  this  case,  especially  if 
one  is  searching  for  a  basis  according  to  what 
the  Commission  decides  the  unreasonableness 
or  reasonableness  of  a  rate.  It  refused  to 
permit  the  railroad  to  plead  that  it  had  been 
put  to  expense  to  equip  its  line  with  safety 
appliances  and  therefore  should  have  some 
money  to  offset  that  expense.  It  says  that  this 
expense  is  borne  but  once  and  being  distribu¬ 
ted  over  the  vast  volume  of  freight  the  cost 
is  practically  nothing. 

It  refused  to  let  the  railroad  plead  that  the 
engines  have  increased  in  cost  forty-three  per 
cent  and  then  goes  on  to  show  that  their  ca¬ 
pacity  was  increased  fourteen  per  cent,  and 
therefore  the  increased  power  more  than  off¬ 
set  the  increased  cost.  It  refused  to  let  the 
railroad  plead  that  cars  cost  forty  per  cent 
more  because  their  capacity  is  increased 
twenty-five  per  cent,  therefore  making  them 
profitable  rather  than  expensive.  It  refused 
to  let  the  railroad  plead  that  rebuilding  and 
strengthening  bridges  and  the  like  is  a  source 
of  expense  because  those  things  are  done  to 
accommodate  increased  business  and  therefore 
are  signs  of  prosperity  rather  than  of  distress. 
The  Commissions,  gratuitously  it  seems,  per¬ 
mits  the  railroads  to  increase  its  rate  ten  cents 
a  ton._  Just  why  it  does  so  is  not  clear  either 
from  its  statements  of  fact  or  from  its  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  economics  of  the  situation.  Per¬ 
haps  it  adopts  the  woman’s  reason  and  grants 
the  increase  “just  because.” 

This  seems  to  be  another  case  where  the 


Commission  straddles  the  big  question,  which 
is  constantly  coming  up:  What  is  a  reasonable 
rate  and  upon  what  is  that  reasonable  rate 
based?  This  question  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
cided  some  time.  It  would  seem  that  at  least 
a  start  toward  its  solution  should  be  made 
in  some  of  the  many  cases  coming  up;  the  one 
here  in  question  would  have  been  as  good  as 
any.  , 


Misrouting  of  Cars. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
the  case  of  The  Goodman  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  if  a  railroad  mis- 
routes  a  consignment  of  goods  and  if  that 
misrouting  results  in  a  higher  rate  than  would 
be  charged  over  the  proper  route,  the  railroad 
must  collect  only  such  charges  as  would  accrue 
had  the  goods  been  properly  routed.  It  goes 
further  and  declares  that  the  railroad  agent, 
even  at  the  risk  of  delaying  the  goods,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  ascertain  what  is  the  proper  route 


Apropos  the  question  of  storing  coal,  a  machine 
has  just  been  installed  at  the  plant  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Steel  Company  which  has  loaded  2,000  tons 
of  coke  per  day.  This  is  equivalent  to  3,000  tons 
of  coal.  This  machine  was  designed  by  Wm.  E. 
Hamilton.  A  smaller  machine  containing  the 
same  general  features,  but  built  to  fit  upon  stand¬ 
ard  gauge  tracks,  has  capacity  of  one  and  one- 
half  tons  of  coal  per  minute.  Both  machines  em¬ 
brace  the  same  principle  of  material  handling — 
continuous  conveying — and  are  notable  types. 

These  machines  are  a  departure  from  former 
systems  of  storage  and  rehandling  of  coal  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

Any  quantity  of  material  can  be  put  into  stor¬ 
age  and  recovered  by  the  same  machine ;  the  same 
equipment  stores  a  thousand  tons  or  a  hundred 
thousand  tons. 

The  system  embraces  all  the  essential  mechan¬ 
ism  for  storing  and  rehandling,  and  the  machine 
combines  the  elasticity  of  a  locomotive  crane  with 
the  reach  of  a  traveling  bridge,  while  its  con¬ 
veyors  give  it  a  high  capacity  and  speed. 

Storage  by  this  system  can  be  increased  without 
limit,  by  simply  extending  the  storage  yard ;  for 
the  machine  slowly  moves  along  the  length  of  the 
yard  as  it  builds  up  the  pile  or  reloads  from  it. 


by  which  to  move  goods  and  then  to  charge 
according  to  combination  of  rates  over  that 
route.  This,  it  says,  is  an  obligation  due  to 
both  the  shipper  and  the  consignee. 

The  Goodman  Manufacturing  Company  had 
sold  the  Missouri  &  Illinois  Coal  Company  a 
certain  amount  of  mine  equipment,  which  was 
to  be  installed  at  the  mine  at  Rentchler,  Ill. 
The  Goodman  Company  placed  an  order  with 
the  Ridgway  Dynamo  &  Engine  Company  to 
forward  a  certain  amount  of  machinery  to 
Rentchler.  The  railroad,  in  complying,  moved 
the  machines  to  Louisville  and  from  there  to 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  from  there  to  Belleville, 
Ill.,  and  from  Belleville  to  Rentchler,  which  is 
six  miles  south  of  Belleville.  The  route  over 
which  the  goods  moved  was  875  miles,  where¬ 
as  the  direct  route  was  but  777  miles,  this  be¬ 
ing  by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  to  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  the  Vandalia  to  Effingham,  Ill.,  and  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  to  Belleville,  and  Louisville  & 
Nashville  to  Rentchler.  The  Goodman  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  was  given  an  award  of  re¬ 
paration  in  the  sum  of  $50.38. 


A  labor  cost  of  but  one  cent  per  ton  has  been 
demonstrated  in  reloading  coke,  which  is  a  light 
and  difficult  substance  to  deal  with  without  ex¬ 
cessive  breakage.  Three  men  handle  the  ma¬ 
chine — an  operator  or  motonnan  and  two  helpers. 
The  first  cost  of  the  plan  per  ton  of  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  is  very  low,  and  therefore  the  mainte¬ 
nance  cost  is  equally  low.  The  storage  yard  may 
be  from  fifty  to  150  feet  wide  and  of  any  length 
desired. 

These  machines  can  be  handled  so  that  the  coal 
does  not  roll  down  from  an  apex  nor  “avalanche” 
or  slide  in  massed  quantities.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  gently  handled  by  the  rubber  belt  conveyor 
and  placed  immediately  in  its  permanent  position 
by  raising  the  delivery  boom  and  moving  it  side¬ 
ways  as  the  pile  grows. 

Anthracite  coal  with  the  freight  charges  added 
represents,  we  will  say,  an  average  value  of  five 
dollars  per  ton,  and  the  breakage  and  degrada¬ 
tion  resulting  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  stor¬ 
ing  and  rehandling  is  often  as  much  as  ten  per 
cent,  causing  a  depreciation  of  from  thirty  to 
fifty  cents  per  ton  in  total  value.  These  machines 
are  now  manufactured  by  the  Jeffrey  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Jeffrey-Hamilton  Machine  for  Open  Air  Coal  Storage. 


A  Device  for  Handling  Storage  Coal. 
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March  Anthracite  Output. 


The  production  of  anthracite  coal  in  March 
was  4,909,288  tons  as  compared  with  6,569,687 
tons  in  the  same  month  of  1912,  a  decrease  of 
1,660,399  tons.  The  production  for  three  months 
ending  March  31,  was  16,919,876  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  18,209,351  tons  in  the  same  period  of 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  1,289,475  tons. 

The  increase  in  shipments  which  was  some¬ 
what  larger  than  the  trade  estimated  was  due 
to  weather  conditions  and  the  fact  that  the  trade 
and  all  consumers  had  been  well  loaded  up  with 
coal  during  the  period  of  large  production  since 
last  June.  In  such  circumstances  no  one  bought 
coal  especially  as  the  price  was  to  be  reduced  on 
April  1  on  prepared  sizes,  the  comparison  for  the 
month  is  made  with  the  largest  monthly  produc¬ 
tion  ever  reported  6,569,687  tons  in  March,  1912. 

The  shipments  by  the  different  companies  m 
March  and  the  decrease  reported  by  each  com¬ 
pany  were  as  follows; 


1!)13 

1012 

T  nc., 

Dec., 

March — 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Pliila.  &  Reading. 

97(1,712 

1,472,606 

495,984 

Lehigh  Valley  .  .  . 

829, .502 

1,225,010 

395,517 

Cent.  R.  R.  N.  t. 

665,856 

848.110 

182,251 

Del.,  Lack.  &  \V.  . 

532,217 

910,821 

381,577 

Del.  &  Tliul . 

502,140 

578,983 

16,513 

Pennsylvania  .... 

129,211 

537,470 

108,259 

700,388 

761,742 

61,354 

Ont.  &  West . 

212,932 

228,813 

15,91 1 

Total  . 

1,909,288 

6,560,687 

1.660,399 

For  the  year  to  date  the  shipments  fell  off 
more  than  a  million  and  a  (ptarter  tons.  The 
comparison  being  made  with  very  heavy  ship-  ■ 
ments  in  1912.  The  tonnage  of  each  company 
was  as  follows : 


1913 

1912 

Inc., 

Dec., 

Tan.  1  to  Mar.  31 

— tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Phila.  &  Reading. 

3,399,293 

3,861,766 

462,173 

Lehigh  V’aliey  .  . . 

3,066,782 

3,329,391 

262,609 

Cent.  R.  R.  N.  T 

2,210,293 

2,393,115 

152,852 

Del.,  Lack.  &  W.  . 

2,217,917 

2,191,221 

273,301 

Del.  &  Hud . 

1,782,988 

1,718.283 

64,705 

Pennsylvania  .  .  . 

1,196,825 

1,603,828 

107,003 

2,073,542 

2,154,850 

81,308 

Ont.  &  West . 

642, 236 

'656,867 

11,631 

Total  . 

16,919,876 

18,209,351 

1,289,475 

There  was  considerable  increase  in  stocks  at 
tidewater  and  interior  points  during  March. 


Northwestern  Association. 


A  bulletin  of  the  Northwestern  Retad  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  contains  several  items  of 
interest,  among  them  being  tbe  following: 

New  members  added  to  the  association  last 
March  were;  ().  M.  Rowley,  Wykoff,  Minn.; 
Rickel  Grain  Co.,  Vinton,  la.;  R.  P.  Roberts, 
Pierpont.  S.  D.;  Montrose  Cement  &  Fuel  Co., 
Crosby,  Minn. 

Claims  collected  during  March  were; 

Overcharge  in  freight . $12114 

Collected  through  attorneys .  86. 8Y 

Shortage  . 378.28 

Delay  in  transit .  9.58 

Damage  to  coal  in  transit .  31.45 

Notation  on  E.  B . TT. .  28.25 

Confiscation  .  216.67 

Claims  collected  on  basis  of  measurements .  34.90 

i  HPi  '.|  '  $907.14 

The  association’s  scale  inspectors  are  now 
working  in  the  Black  Hills  district.  South  Da¬ 
kota,  the  southwestern  part  of  Nebraska,  and 
northern  Kansas.  Any  orders  from  dealers  in 
that  territory  will  be  given  careful  attention. 

The  Traffic  Club  of  Minneapolis  has  just 
opened  new  quarters  at  No.  315-317  First  ave¬ 
nue,  south.  This  club  has  a  gymnasium,  a 
hand-ball  court,  a  bowling  alley,  etc.  and  an 
up-to-date  cafe.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
membership  in  the  city  are  coal  men.  H.  L. 
Laird,  secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Retail 
Coal  Dealers’  Association,  has  been  elected 
editor  of  The  Traffic  Club  Record,  to  be  issued 
monthly. 


Arctic  Coal  Company. 


It  seems  that  the  record  installation  of  coal 
and  handling  machinery  is  held  by  Tromso,  Nor¬ 
way,  which  is  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  North  Pole.  That  is,  it  is  only  a  little 
farther  away  from  the  North  Pole  than  twice 
the  distance  from  Chicago  to  Cincinnati. 

At  Tromso,  the  Arctic  Coal  Company  has  a 
mine  and  in  order  to  handle  its  bituminous  coal 
it  has  purchased  and  installed  a  fifteen  ton 
standard  Brownhoist  locomotive  crane  and  a 
Brownhoist  coal  grab  bucket. 

The  word  which  comes  from  Norway  is  that 
the  coal  produced  by  this  company  is  really  of 


exceptional  quality  in  every  particular.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  abnormally  low  in  ash,  having  only 
from  three  to  four,  per  cent  of  impurities  in 
even  the  mine-run  coal.  It  is  peculiarly  free 
from  sulphur,  the  coal  showing  only  a  trace. 
.\nd,  also,  it  is  high  in  heat  value,  containing, 
so  the  report  says,  over  8,000  calories  or  over 
14,400  B.  t.  u. 


Toronto  Coal  Banquet. 


On  Thursday  evening,  March  20,  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  coal  section  of  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  of  Toronto  branch  was  held 
at  St.  Charles  Cafe,  Toronto,  Canada. 

After  a  dinner,  which  in  its  makeup  suggested 
the  British  idea,  a  mighty  interesting  program 
was  carried  out,  the  addresses  being  peculiarly 
to  the  point.  J.  Kendle,  chairman  of  the  coal 
section,  delivered  an  address,  after  which  there 
were  toasts  on  “Our  Guests,’’  “The  Wholesale 
Trade’’  and  “The  Retail  Trade.”  Officers  of  the 
Coal  Section  are  as  follows :  J.  Kendle,  chair¬ 
man;  W,  H.  Woodrow,  first  vice-chairman;  T.  D. 
Dunlop,  second  vice-chairman;  J.  McDowell, 
treasurer;  E,  M.  Trowern,  secretary. 

The  banquet  committee  comprised  the  follow¬ 
ing;  G,  Bedford,  chairman,  J.  Kendle,  D.  B. 
jaewues,  Thos,  Grinell,  W.  H.  Woodrow,  \Vm. 
Foster,  J.  H.  Macdonald,  G.  E.  Phillips,  T.  D. 
Dunlop,  J.  McDowell,  treasurer,  and  E.  M,  Tro¬ 
wern,  secretary. 


The  Kentucky  Merger. 


One  who  has  been  reasonably  well  informed  as 
to  the  coal  business  in  Kentucky  informs  us  that 
the  deal  by  which  Du  Pont  Coal  Company  was 
to  take  over  certain  mines  in  western  Kentucky 
is  hanging  fire.  The  cause  of  the  dekiy  is  a 
request  to  extend  the  .  options  beyond  April  10th, 
This  request  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
promoters  to  place  first  mortgage  bonds,  which 
were  guaranteed  to  net  92j4.  Owing  to  the 
tightness  of  the  money  market  the  promoters 
have  found  it  not  easy  to  place  their  bonds. 
The  general  impression  in  western  Kentucky 
seems  to  be  that  this  deal  will  go  the  way  of  its 
predecessor  for  various  reasons.  However,  there 
is  always  a  feeling  that  if  this  proposed  merger 
should  fail,  it  would  hasten  a  combination  of 
various  interests  based  upon  the  different  valua¬ 
tion  and  a  different  bond  issue,  both  of  which,  it 
is  claimed,  would  be  more  equitable  than  the  one 
proposed. 


D.  A.  Thomas’  Return. 


The  early  return  of  D.  A.  Thomas,  the  Welsh 
coal  owner,  to  America  to  close  deals  for  some 
large  coal  properties,  which  was  told  of  in  re¬ 
cent  cables  and  is  further  verified  by  a  statement 
appearing  in  the  Cardiff  Journal  of  Commerce, 
means  a  great  deal  more  to  the  American  coal 
industry  than  the  ordinary  person  conceives. 
While  information  of  a  reliable  nature  is  lacking 
as  to  what  particular  coal  properties  Mr.  Thomas 
will  purchase,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  his  invest¬ 
ments  in  oi:r  coal  lands  will  mean  the  taking  over 
of  immense  virgin  coal  fields,  and,  perhaps,  some 
going  operations.  From  the  fact  that  Mr.  Thomas, 
while  here  in  January  and  February  last,  inves¬ 
tigated  coal  properties  in  three  states,  it  is  opined 
that  he  will  not  confine  his  investments  to  one 
particular  field. 

As  Mr.  Thomas  is  planning  to  secure  enormous 
tonnage  to  take  care  of  export  markets  that 
have  to  be  supplied  with  regular  deliveries,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  those  who  got  in  close  touch  with 
the  coal  king  on  his  recent  visit  here  that  he 
will  make  purchases  in  more  than  one  field  and 
on  more  than  one  line  of  road,  so  that  if  there 
are  labor  troubles  in  one  field,  or  a  suspension  of 
transportation,  he  will  have  other  operations  on 
other  lines  to  rely  upon  for  tonnage. 

Furthermore,  by  reason  of  the  hundreds  of 
export  markets  that  he  supplies  with  coal,  more 
than  one  grade  of  coal  is  required,  so  that  it  is 
logical  that  he  will  want  to  secure  coals  that 
are  adapted  for  steam,  gas  and  coke  making.  As 
has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  publication, 
Mr.  Thomas  is  most  splendidly  equipped  for 
placing  a  large  tonnage  of  American  coals  in  the 
foreign  markets.  A  recent  article  in  a  Liverpool 
financial  publication  showed  that  the  Welsh  mines 
with  which  Mr.  Thomas  is  identified  produce 
upwards  of  11,000,000  tons  per  year,  and  that 
more  than  50,000  persons  are  employed  by  the 


coal  mines,  railways,  iron  and  steel  plants,  and 
docks  that  his  numerous  companies  control. 

It  would  cost  an  American  company  millions 
to  secure  on  shipping  and  export  markets  the 
advantage  that  he  now  holds  through  his  direct 
control  or  interest  in  shipping  lines.  He  directly 
controls  coal  depots  and  distributing  companies 
in  all  the  important  markets. 

Since  his  return  to  England  Mr.  Thomas  has 
effected  the  merging  of  some  four  or  five  of  the 
largest  Welsh  colliery  companies.  At  financing 
he  is  a  genius  and  an  instance  is  given  of  one 
company  that  he  took  over  some  five  years  ago, 
the  £10  shares  of  which  at  the  time  he  secured 
control  were  selling  as  low  as  £3.  The  shares  of 
this  company  are  today  quoted  on  the  Cardiff  at 
£22  5s.  - 

Idle  Car  Statement 


The  fortnightly  bulletin'  of  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Association  has  been  issued  as  of  April  1st. 
This  shows  that  on  April  1st  the  total  surplus 
of  cars  was  68,792,  or  an  increase  in  total  sur¬ 
plus  of  10,794,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
period.  Of  this  increased  surplus,  2,342  were 
coal  cars.  The  increase  in  coal  car  surplus  is 
in  all  groups,  e.xcept  in  the  central  competitive 
district  and  in  the  southwest  and  the  extreme 
west. 

The  total  shortage  of  cars  on  April  1st  was 
10,804.  This  shows  a  decrease  in  the  total  short¬ 
age  of  9,419  cars.  Of  this  decrease  2,376  were  in 
coal  cars.  The  decrease  in  coal  car  surplus  is 
in  all  districts  except  in  the  east,  where  the 
movement  is  to  tidewater  and  in  the  southwest 
and  on  Canadian  lines.  The  fact  that  coal  cars 
are  reasonably  short  in  Canada  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  lines  are  congested. 

The  surpluses  and  shortages  of  the  cars  at 
various  periods  have  been  as  follows : 

SURPLUSES. 


Date 
,\pril  1, 

1913. . . 

Box 

. 23,013 

Coal, 

Gondola 

and 

Hopper 

20,209 

Total 

68,792 

Mar. 

15, 

1913. . . 

. 17,632 

17,867 

57.998 

Mar. 

1, 

1913. . . 

. 15,967 

18,039 

58,529 

Feb. 

1, 

1913.  .  . 

. 23,000 

16,897 

62,045 

Dec. 

31, 

1912. .  . 

. 13,078 

16,823 

50,659 

Nov. 

30, 

1912. . . 

.  5,482 

.  2,632 

7,599 

26,135 

Nov. 

7, 

1912. . . 

7,262 

19,897 

Oct. 

10, 

1912. . . 

.  4,701 

6,491 

22,816 

Sept. 

12, 

1912. . . 

.  7,906 

5.310 

27,380 

Aug. 

15, 

1912. . . 

. -27,559 

9,658 

58,623 

Tuly 

18, 

1912. .  . 

. 32,393 

15,420 

75,389 

Tune 

20, 

1912. . . 

. 26,606 

19,319 

73,464 

May 

23, 

25, 

1912. . . 

. 2.3,298 

71,068 

123,683 

April 

1912.  .  . 

. 19,583 

01,092 

151,185 

Mar. 

27 

1912. . . 

. 14,681 

12,510 

52,682 

I'eb. 

28,’ 

1912. . . 

.  9.021 

10,239 

41,984 

Tan. 

31, 

1912. . . 

. 12,781 

11.012 

55,592 

Dec. 

20, 

1911... 

. 23,485 

35,109 

88,646 

Date 

April  1, 

1913. . . 

SHORTAGES. 

Box 

.  7,050 

Coal, 

Gondola 

and 

Hopper 

1,400 

Total 

10,801 

Mar. 

15, 

1913. . . 

. 12,651 

3,776 

20,223 

Mar. 

1, 

1913. . . 

. 17.615 

3,355 

27,148 

Feb. 

1, 

1913. . . 

. 16,693 

4,720 

24,78.-) 

Dec. 

31, 

1912. . . 

. 24,096 

4,736 

33,601 

Nov. 

30, 

1912. . . 

. 38,723 

12,778 

62.536 

Nov. 

7, 

1912. . . 

. 16,463 

14,811 

71,156 

Oct. 

10, 

1912. . . 

. 32,710 

11,807 

51,389 

Sept. 

12, 

1912.  .  . 

. 22,837 

8,331 

36,000 

Aug. 

15, 

1912. . . 

.  6,413 

4,703 

11,722 

.Tuly 

18, 

1912. . . 

.  2,196 

2,071 

0,167 

June 

20, 

1912. . . 

.  3,169 

450 

5,716 

ilay 

23, 

1912. . . 

.  2,918 

2,649 

7,182 

•April 

25, 

1012. . . 

.  6,152 

2,114 

12,305 

Mar. 

27, 

1912. . . 

. 19,113 

8,159 

33,974 

Feb. 

28, 

1912. . . 

. 23,514 

8,153 

37,112 

Jan. 

31, 

1912. . . 

. 15,012 

5,538 

23,011 

T  )ec. 

20, 

1911 . , . 

.  9,065 

1,169 

11,83-2 

Rates  on  Coke. 


The  St.  Louis  Blast  Furnace  Company  has 
attacked,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  the  rate  on  coke  from  points  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  to  Ca- 
rondelet.  Mo.  The  old  rate  is  $2.80  per  ton; 
the  company  asked  that  the  rate  be  made  $2.23 
a  ton.  The  furnace  company  also  seeks  dam¬ 
ages  to  the  extent  of  $4,587.89.  The  Commis¬ 
sion,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  rates 
on  coke  to  Chicago  and  other  points,  and  after 
reviewing  the  points  in  controversy  to  consid¬ 
erable  length,  decided  that  the  rates  are  not 
unreasonable  or  unjustifiably  discriminatory, 
and  consecpiently  dismisses  the  complaint. 


After  an  idleness  of  four  weeks,  the  Pyne,  Con¬ 
tinental  and  Sloan  mines  of  the  Lackawanna 
company  of  Scranton.  Pa.,  have  resumed  work. 
The  collieries  were  shut  down  for  the  annual 
spring  repairs.  The  Hyde  Park  colliery  will 
probably  be  shut  down  for  a  week  or  more  for 
the  same  reason. 
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Robert  H.  Gruschow. 

Upon  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Eureka 
Coal  &  Dock  Company,  Robert  II.  Gruschow  was 
advanced  to  the  position  of  president  and  general 
manager.  Considering  the  manner  of  his  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  trade,  this  advancement,  whicdi 
is  to  the  head  of  the  sizable  company,  is  really  in 
line  with  what  was  to  be  expected. 

In  1904,  Mr,  Gruschow,  who  had  had  consid¬ 
erable  railroad  experience  and  some  little  coal 
experience,  found  himself  unengaged  and  went 
into  the  office  of  Colonel  Lemmon  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Wilmington  &  Vermillion  Coal  Company. 
He  let  it  be  known  that  he  wanted  a  position ; 
he  made  it  plain  that  he  was  on  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket.  He  made  it  plain — wdiich  is  more  to  the 
point — that  it  was  not  money  he  wanted ;  it  was 
a  job  he  was  after. 

Colonel  Lemmon 
made  the  reply 
which  is  custom¬ 
ary  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  —  that 
he  didn’t  have  an 
opening  just  at 
that  time.  Mr. 

Gruschow  was  not 
so  easily  set  aside. 

He  wasn’t  looking 
for  money;  he 
wanted  work ;  he 
wanted  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show 
what  he  could  do 
before  any  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  as 
to  what  should  be 
paid.  On  that  ba¬ 
sis  they  started 
and  before  a  week 
had  passed,  Colo¬ 
nel  Lemmon  and 
the  jobbing  department — the  Colonel  called  it  the 
jabbering  department — had  reached  the  decision 
that  Mr.  Gruschow  ought  to  be  drawing  a  rcgular 
salary  instead  of  bucking  the  market  on  commis¬ 
sion.  He  has  been  with  those  interests  since,  and 
when  the  jobbing  department  was  merged  with 
the  Eureka  Coal  &  Dock  Company,  which  was 
being  formed,  he  went  with  that  concern. 

Robert  H.  Gruschow,  whose  headquarters  are 
in  the  McCormick  building,  Chicago,  was  born 
in  Chicago  June  7,  1865.  He  obtained  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Chicago  public  schools. 

His  first  business  connection  was  in  1886  with 
E.  A.  Shedd  &  Co.  in  the  ice  business.  At  that 
time  John  S.  Field,  who  was  president  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Ice  Company,  was  superintendent 
for  E.  A.  Shedd  &  Co. 

In  1888,  Mr.  Gruschow  retired  from  this  busi¬ 
ness  to  go  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in 
Chicago  as  assistant  to  George  B.  Reeves,  traffic 
manager.  He  remained  in  that  position  for  ten 
years. 

In  1898,  Mr.  Gruschow  went  with  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  &  Lake  Superior  Transportation  Company 
in  the  traffic  department.  While  there,  he  in¬ 
vented  a  signaling  device  which  was  installed  by 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  on  all  their  vessels  and 
which  is  still  in  use  on  many  ocean  and  river 
steamships.  He  remained  with  this  company  until 
1902. 

For  a  year  afterwards  he  was  engaged  in 
coaling  vessels  at  Chicago. 

His  first  coal  connection  was  with  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  and  while  there, 
he  worked  under  Charles  M.  Moderwell.  This 
company,  in  1904,  sold  out  to  the  Fairmont 
Coal  Company  and  is  now  part  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Company. 

In  1904  he  became  identified,  as  previously 
described,  with  the  jobbing  department  of  the 
Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Vermillion  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  He  remained  with  that  company  until 
the  organization  of  the  Eureka  Coal  &  Dock- 
Company  in  1907.  This  concern  was  organized 
l)y  A.  L.  Sweet,  T.  H.  Lemmon  and  George  F. 
Getz.  Mr.  Gruschow  was  made  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  which  position  he 
retained  until  his  promotion  to  the  presidency, 
hebruary  25th  of  this  year.  This  company 
has  built  up  a  large  business  and  expects  to 
place  160,000  tons  of  hard  coal  over  its  docks 
this  season. 


Notice. 


The  series  on  the  Four  States  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  which  has  run  through  two  install¬ 
ments  but  which  is  interrupted  in  this  issue, 
will  be  resumed  in  our  issue  of  April  19. 


J.  C.  Stineman  Dies. 

h'ormer  State  Senator  Jacob  C.  .Stineman, 
wlio  has  l)een  ill  for  a  long  while,  died  at  his 
home  at  South  Fork,  Pa.,  April  2d. 

Of  sturdy  German  stock,  Jacob  C.  Stineman 
was  born  in  Richmond,  now  Adams  township, 
Cambria  county.  Pa.,  April  9,  1842,  and  as  a  boy 
helped  his  father  to  get  a  farmer’s  living  out 
of  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  even  then 
began  to  dream  of  the  wealth  in  coal  under 
the  surface  in  his  native  country.  At  16  he 
liecame  a  public  school  teacher  in  winter 
time,  still  working  on  the  farm  in  summer,  and 
for  four  years  alternated  in  these  avocations. 
Then  he  enlisted  as  a  Union  soldier  in  Com¬ 
pany  C,  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-eighth  Penn¬ 
sylvania  regiment,  and  served  till  Lee  sur¬ 
rendered. 

After  the  war  young  Stineman  began  again 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  as  a  toiler  at 
farming,  coal  mining  and  lumbering,  and  even 
thus  early  developed  in  all  these  lines  some¬ 
thing  of  the  efficiency  which  in  later  years 
made  him  a  master  of  each.  As  foreman,  sup¬ 
erintendent  and  owner  of  mining  and  timber¬ 
ing  enterprises  he  steadily  progressed  until, 
in  1873,  he  began  to  operate  collieries  on  his 
own  account,  and  ultimately  became  one  of 
the  foremost  bituminous  coal  operators  of  the 
central  Pennsylvania  fields.  He  farmed  like¬ 
wise  on  a  large  scale,  and  amassed  a  fortune, 
which  gave  him  prominence  in  the  financial 
world  as  director  of  the  Citizens’  National 
Bank,  Johnstown;  Second  National,  Altoona, 
and  First  National,  South  Fork,  and  the 
several  coal  mining  companies. 


Small  Activities. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

The  Geo.  B.  Newton  Coal  Company  having 
had  a  very  profitable  winter  the  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  the  earnings  for  four  months  to  March 
1st  were  sufficient  to  pay  the  seven  per  cent  divi¬ 
dend  on  the  first  and  second  preferred  and  the 
sinking  fund  on  the  latter  issue  for  a  full  half 
year,  caused  the  common  stock  to  be  bid  up  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  last  week. 

A  bill  to  eliminate  electrical  mining  machinery 
and  installations  in  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
coal  fields  is  being  opposed  vigorously  by  opera¬ 
tors  as  the  return  to  pick  mining  would  greatly 
increase  labor  costs  and  work  an  injustice  to 
mines  competing  with  machine  mining.  F.  H. 
Wigton,  president  of  the  Association  of  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Operators  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  and 
Thomas  Fisher,  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Min- 
ing  Company,  appeared  before  the  committee  on 
mines  and  mining  this  week. 

A.  C.  Stickel,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Evans  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  which  has 
taken  over  the  property  of  the  Superba  Coal 
Company,  announces  that  the  No.  3  opening  will 
be  shipping  coal  in  thirty  days  and  that  during 
the  summer  and  fall  a  battery  of  sixty  coke 
ovens  will  be  built  near  the  same  site.  Domestic 
coke  will  be  produced  and  a  crusher  will  there¬ 
fore  be  part  of  the  equipment  to  come.  With 
the  recently  acquired  properties  he  expects  that 
his  tonnage  will  be  between  700  and  800  tons  of 
coal  about  the  first  of  the  year.  Two  Sullivan 
long  wall  mining  machines  have  been  ordered 
and  electrical  equipment  is  being  installed 
throughout  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  steam 
entirely.  Official  changes  beside  the  presidency 
and  general  managership  arc  the  election  of 
M.  A.  McKevitt  as  treasurer  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  B.  J.  Lynch  in  charge  of  the  engineering 
side  of  the  operations. 


Columbus  News  Briefs. 

^  George  S.  Calder,  of  the  Glen  Alum  Coal 
Company!  Cincinnati,  was  a  business  visitor  here 
the  last  week. 

^  F.  W.  Weymuller,  of  the  Hocking  Block  Coal 
Company,  New  Straitsville,  was  here  on  business 
during  the  last  week. 

W.  J.  Hamilton,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  W.  J.  Hamilton  Coal  Company, 
has  just  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  lake 
points  and  through  the  east. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Colum¬ 
bus,  has  announced  the  transfer  of  J.  W.  White, 
of  the  engineering  sales  department,  from  Athens, 
Ohio,  to  the  Duluth  office  of  the  company.  He 
will  have  charge  of  the  territory  of  the  northern 
part  of  Wisconsin,  eastern  Minnesota  and  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 


Actual  damage  to  coal  operations  in  the  Hock¬ 
ing  Valley  were  much  less  than  at  first  estimated 
by  the  operators  in  that  district.  The  greatest 
loss  was  sustained  through  the  necessity  of  sus¬ 
pending  operations  for  a  week  or  more  and  the 
crippled  state  of  railroad  transportation.  Mining 
operations  have  been  resumed  in  most  instances 
at  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Organization  of  the  Maple-Gallia  Coal  Com- 
[lany  has  just  been  completed  by  the  election  of 
S.  A.  McManigal,  president;  W.  J.  Hamilton, 
vice-president,  and  M.  L.  Phelps,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  C.  H.  Terry  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  company.  The  new  con¬ 
cern  will  be  a  producing  company  operating 
mines  in  the  Nelsonville  and  Clarion  districts. 
The  selling  will  be  handled  exclusively  by  the 
W.  J.  Hamilton  Coal  Company  of  Columbus. 

In  a  fight  which  was  characterized  by  appeals 
from  the  rulings  of  the  speaker,  and  attacks  upon 
the  Ohio  coal  operators  and  counter  thrusts  at 
the  miners  organizations,  the  Ohio  House  of 
Representatives  this  week  adopted  a  resolution 
providing  for  a  probe  as  to  the  advisability  of 
enacting  an  anti-screen  law  and  then,  curiously 
enough,  passed  the  anti-screen  bill  on  second  read¬ 
ing.  The  resolution  was  originally  offered  by  the 
opponents  of  the  anti-screen  bill  as  a  means  of 
showing  the  injustice  of  such  a  measure.  It 
provided  for  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
mining  in  Ohio  and  report  next  winter  when 
action  should  be  taken  on  the  anti-screen  bill. 
Adoption  of  the  resolution  would  logically  delay 
passage  of  the  anti-screen  bill  but  the  more 
radical  element  succeeded  in  forcing  the  latter 
through  a  second  reading. 


New'  England  Trade  Notes. 

'Putnam  Coal  &  Wood  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  by  J.  W.  Whipple, 
Edward  N.  Joslin  and  Sabin  S.  Russell. 

The  oi'tinit  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company’s 
collieries  for  March  was  approximately  350,1)00 
tons,  a  very  substantial  increase  over  the  output 
for  March,  1912. 

Two  big  schooners,  the  George  W.  Wells  and 
the  Marcus  L.  Urann,  which  were  built  for  the 
coal  carrying  trade,  left  Boston  recently  for 
southern  ports  to  load  railroad  ties. 

John  S.  Martin  Company,  of  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  is  reported  to  have  two  motor  trucks  in 
service  and  another  one  coming,  and  the  Hum¬ 
phrey  Coal  Company  of  the  same  place  is  about 
to  install  a  new  motor  truck. 

The  Staples  Coal  Company  of  Boston,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  has  just  been  granted  a 
Massachusetts  charter.  The  incorporators  of  the 
company  are  Paul  L.  Dean,  John  B.  Sullivan,  Jr., 
Frank  P.  Estabrook,  and  Raymond  T.  Sewall. 

Wakefield  coal  dealers  have  been  expeiiencing 
some  trouble  with  their  teamsters.  Those  em¬ 
ployed  by  L.  E.  Bennett  struck  for  an  increase 
in  pay  and  a  nine-hour  day,  instead  of  ten. 
Some  of  the  teamsters  employed  by  other  con¬ 
cerns  demanded  the  same  terms. 

The  feature  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Island 
Creek  Coal  Company  for  1912  was  the  profit  of 
thirty-eight  cents  per  ton  of  coal  produced,  as 
against  twenty-eight  cents  in  1911.  The  increase 
in  the  profit  last  year  was  due  to  the  higher 
prices  secured  for  coal  and  to  reduced  costs 
through  greater  operating  efficiency. 

New  Haven  Gas  Light  Company,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  decided  to  give  up  the  use  of 
petroleum  in  the  manufacttire  of  gas  on  account 
of  the  rapid  rise  in  price  of  that  commodity. 
Thirty-three  years  ago  the  company  first  used 
oil  and  ten  years  ago  the  use  of  coal  was  prac¬ 
tically  discarded.  Work  on  converting  the  plant 
back  to  a  coal  gas  plant  will  commence  at  once. 

James  J.  McKibben,  .secretary  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  reports  that  the  receipts 
of  coal  at  that  port  fell  off  34,152  tons  during 
the  month  of  March  this  year  as  compared  with 
1912.  Total  receipts  this  year  were  562,618  tons 
of  which  104,427  was  anthracite,  431,746^  was 
bituminous,  and  26,445  tons  was  Nova  Scotia 
coal.  'I'he  first  three  months  of  this  year  1,673,927 
tons  of  all  coals  were  received  as  against  1,624,- 
327  tons  last  year. 


West  Virginia  Pocahontas  Coal  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration  announces  that  it  has  moved  its  office 
from  1635  Old  Colony  building  to  1440  of  the 
same  building.  This  gives  the  company  a 
larger  space  in  which  to  accommodate  its 
growing  business.  W.  S.  Taylor  is  western 
sales  manager  of  this  company. 
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Mr.  Wilson’s  Innovation. 

On  Tuesday  President  Wilson  carried 
his  own  message  to  Congress  and  read  it 
himself  instead  of  trusting  the  carrying  of 
it  to  an  executive  clerk  and  the  reading  to 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  house.  This  simple 
fact  has  caused  much  comment  in  Wash¬ 
ington  because,  forsooth,  no  President  had 
done  such  a  thing  since  the  time  of  John 
Adams. 

The  incident  itself  and  the  comment  upon 
the  incident  ])rove  just  a  little  amusing. 
Some  commentators  seem  to  believe  that 
the  President  would  have  served  the  pur¬ 
pose  better  had  he  followed  the  custom 
which  has  prevailed  for  112  years.  On  that 
score  we  are  not  interested,  because  cus¬ 
tom  does  not  signify  whether  the  custom¬ 
ary  thing  is  good  or  bad. 

We  are,  however,  interested  in  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  own  point  of  view  upon  his  own  de¬ 
parture.  He  says,  for  example,  that  mes¬ 


sages  from  the  president  of  the  United 
States  have  been  read  to  an  empty  House 
and  an  empty  Senate ;  that  printed  copies 
of  his  address  placed  subsequently  upon  the 
desks  of  congressmen  have  not  been  read. 
In  order  to  have  his  communication  given 
proper  attention,  Mr.  Wilson  must  needs 
carry  it  to  the  Congress  and  read  it  him¬ 
self. 

We  are  wondering  whether  the  fact  that 
congressmen  hear  what  the  President  has 
to  say  will  cause  them  the  more  readily  to 
act  upon  his  suggestion,  ^\'e  are  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  being  forced  by  courtesy  to 
listen  they  will  be  any  more  interested  in 
what  the  President  reads  than  they  would 
be  if  the  same  thing  were  read  by  a  house 
clerk. 

As  customary,  we  have  our  notions  upon 
the  subject.  Our  belief  has  always  been 
that  when  you  want  to  make  a  man  listen 
to  what  you  have  to  say  or  to  read  what 
you  have  written,  you  must  make  that 
something  either  interesting  or  valuable. 
Even  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  seems  to  be  having  serious  difficulty 
in  getting  his  communication  either  listened 
to  or  read,  might  take  a  tip  from  the  jour¬ 
nalists  of  the  nation  and  improve  the  quality 
of  his  composition. 

For  one  thing,  the  President  might  re¬ 
member  that  busy  men  don’t  like  to  take 
the  time  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  a  book 
on  economics — when  they  have  speeches  of 
their  own  which  they  wish  to  get  into  the 
record. 


School  of  Mines. 

One  man  who  expected  to  devote  his 
life  to  coal  production  decided  to  take  his 
degree  as  a  mining  engineer.  In  due 
course  he  was  graduated  from  a  mining 
school  and  took  a  position  at  the  head  of 
a  coal  mining  organization.  This  company 
owned  one  mine  which  had  been  abandoned 
as  too  expensive  to  operate.  In  land,  in 
development  work,  and  in  surface  struc¬ 
tures,  this  mine  represented  an  investment 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  To 
abandon  that  mine  meant  a  loss  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  that  investment,  and  to  the  state 
of  a  vast  quantity  of  coal.  Because  this 
man  had  been  property  educated  and  knew 
what  to  do,  the  mine  was  saved  with  all 
that  means  both  to  the  company  and  the 
state. 

Because  methods  emplojed  at  other 
mines  of  the  same  company  were  not  mod¬ 
ern  and  mainly  because  the  managers  were 
content  with  a  sixty  per  cent  recovery  of 
the  coal  instead  of  a  possible  seventy-five 
or  eighty  per  cent  recovery,  the  concern 
was  either  breaking  even  merely  or  was 
losing  money.  By  introducing  proper 
methods,  the  profits  for  the  first  year  un¬ 
der  the  new  regime  were  five  times  what 
the  losses  had  been  the  last  year  under  the 
old  regime. 

This  is  an  ordinary  example  of  what 
one  properly  trained  man  can  do  for  the 
State  in  the  way  of  coal  recovery  and  for 
the  individual  company  in  the  way  of 
avoiding  loss.  If  it  tells  anything  at  all, 
it  literally  screams  the  value  of  proper  in¬ 
struction  on  mining  engineering.  The  dol¬ 
lar  and  cents  value  of  the  right  kind  of  help 
around  the  mine  is  rapidly  being  appreci¬ 
ated  by  the  better  class  of  operators.  The 
better  class  of  operators  are  coming  to 
dominate  the  coal  trade.  This  means  that 
competent  engineers  or  men  who  are  prop¬ 


erly  trained  in  mining  are  in  demand  in 
every  coal  field. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  every  man 
who  receives  a  diploma  from  am  engineer-, 
ing  college  has  common  sense  or  can  effect 
any  such  reforms  as  were  mentioned  in 
the  opening  paragraph.  We  do  say  that 
out  of  the  many  who  are  graduated,  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  will  prove  to  have  a  peculiar 
combination  of  common  sense  of  technical 
training.  This  combination  is  going  to 
work  coal  trade  reforms  and  these  reforms 
are  going  to  be  profitable  not  only  to  the 
mining  companies  but  to  the  state. 

Seeing  the  obvious  advantages  of  this 
instruction,  it  would  seem  that  the  great 
state  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  the  leader 
in  giving  mining  instruction.  It  is  the 
greatest  coal  mining  state  in  the  nation.  It 
has  the  greatest  industry  dependent  on  coal 
in  the  nation.  It  has  the  most  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  coal  supply  of  the  nation.  It 
has  the  greatest  need  for  sensible  mining. 
That,  all  things  considered,  it  should  be 
the  leader  in  providing  technical  education 
for  coal  men  seems  to  go  without  saying. 

It  does  not  comport  with  the  dignity 
and  duty  of  Pennsylvania  that  in  equipment 
it  has  the  making  of  a  magnificent  school 
of  mines,  which  is  housed  in  buildings 
which  would  be  a  disgrace  even  to  an  up- 
to-date  railroad,  if  used  for  a  warehouse 
and,  which,  in  efficiency  of  layout  are  com¬ 
parable  to  nothing  which  commands  re¬ 
spect  or  attention.  An  opportunity  is  now- 
being  offered  to  Pennsylvania  to  make 
certain  reforms  in  this  particular.  The 
money  which  is  necessary  to  properly  house 
the  school  should  not  be  withheld  on  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  short-sighted  economy. 
A  dollar  spent  today  in  housing  a  useful 
educational  institution  may  easily  mean  a 
half  million  or  million  dollars  saved 
through  the  conservation  and  proper  hand¬ 
ling  of  a  rapidly  disappearing  coal  deposit. 


Regulating  Industry. 

Concrning  the  regulation  of  railroads, 
we  recently  had  reason  to  discuss  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  the  regulating  power  should 
be  as  broad  as  the  railroad  system  to  be 
regulated.  That  is,  where  a  well  defined 
transportation  territory  is  served  by  a 
transportatoin  unit  covering  that  terri¬ 
tory,  the  regulating  power  should  be  as 
great  as  the  territory  itself,  and  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  individual  states. 
That  theory,  as  far  as  it  goes,  we  believe 
to  be  sound. 

However,  there  is  another  phase  of  the 
subject.  If  we  had  a  community  of  phys¬ 
ical  giants,  who  had  become  lawless  and 
who  made  use  of  their  strength  to  get 
what  they  wanted,  we  would  not  think 
of  policing  that  district  by  a  band  of  pig¬ 
mies.  We  would  oppose  physical  force 
by  physical  power  and  would  regulate 
strength  with  greater  strength. 

A  railroad  consists  of  more  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  miles  of  track.  It  is  a 
physical  unit  plus  the  powerful  individuals 
who  control  it.  Those  individuals  are 
powerful  not  because  of  the  possession 
of  money  merely  or  because  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  railroad  merely,  but  because 
of  the  possession  of  certain  powers  of 
mind — of  certain  cleverness,  or  cunning. 
If,  therefore,  the  people  are  going  to  regu¬ 
late  a  railroad  or  any  given  line  of  indus¬ 
try  they  must  have  men  in  the  regulating 
commission  who  are  equal  in  power  of 
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mind,  with  the  men  wlio  are  to  be  regu¬ 
lated. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  has  reviewed  a 
].<eriod  of  twenty  years  spent  among  public 
men  and  has  tried  to  strike  the  average 
of  intelligence  among  those  chosen  to 
represent  various  communities  in  the 
high  places  in  public  life.  From  one  dis¬ 
trict,  three  men  were  sent  to  congress. 
One  was  fat,  bewhiskered,  red  haired  and 
dull-headed  without  imagination,  without 
information,  and  a  man  to  whom  no  one 
in  his  own  community  ever  turned  for 
advice  or  counsel  in  time  of  trouble.  Fie 
was  sent  to  Washington  to  help  steer  the 
ship  of  state  through  the  shoals  of  finan¬ 
cial,  social,  and  international  crises.  An¬ 
other  was  a  foolish  old  man,  long  since 
in  his  dotage,  and  with  a  record,  which 
never  showed  any  breadth  of  thought. 
No  one  ever  turned  to  him  in  trouble  for 
advice  or  guidance.  He,  too,  was  made 
one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  Of  the  three  who  went  away 
from  that  little  community,  only  one  was 
ever  called  upon  for  advice  in  time  of 
trouble. 

In  another  city  the  editor  saw  a  young 
man  called  to  a  cabinet  position.  He  was 
a  nice  boy  who  stayed  close  by  his 
mother;  had  a  good  record  for  work  in 
the  Sunday  school,  and  no  one  ever 
pointed  to  any  unclean  thing  he  had  ever 
done.  For  that  matter,  no  one  ever  pointed 
to  anything  he  had  done.  In  times  of  dis¬ 
tress  nobody  went  to  his  office  for  council 
or  advice.  Yet  this  man  was  called  to 
sit  at  the  council  table  of  a  stormy  ad¬ 
ministration  when  great  problems  were 
uppermost  and  had  to  be  solved.  He  was 
without  experience  in  trouble,  yet  he  was 
expected  to  find  a  way  out  of  it. 

In  a  third  city,  the  editor  found  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  occupying  a  high  and  influential 
position.  In  his  own  industry  he  was  a 
man  of  very  small  consequence.  Nobody 
ever  went  to  him  for  advice.  When  his 
own  trade  needed  the  help  of  strong 
minds,  his  colleagues  knew  that  he  had 
nothing  to  ofifer. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  recollections 
of  one  man.  Each  reader,  from  his  own 
memory,  can  duplicate  this  record  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  over.  When  he  has  done  so, 
he  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
we  have,  that  the  Government  in  seeking 
to  regulate  the  flnancial  giants  is  sending 
out  a  police  squad  which  is  a  -joke.  We 
are  opposing  much  with  practically  noth¬ 
ing. 

If  we  want  a  regulating  power  equal 
to  the  thing  to  be  regulated  we  must  have 
not  only  a  commission  with  power  as 
broad  as  the  scope  of  the  thing  to  be 
regulated,  but  we  must  have  men  with 
brains  enough  to  comprehend  what  the 
other  fellow  is  trying  to  do  and  to  stop  it. 

To  be  blunt  about  it  we  must  have  men 
of  different  caliber  in  public  office.  If 
congressmen  are  going  to  investigate  and 
regulate  the  coal  business,  the  railroad 
business,  and  every  other  line  of  business, 
we  must  have  different  men  in  Congress. 

That  calls  attention  to  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  change  in  progress  in  political  af¬ 
fairs.  We  called  attention  recently  to  the 
fact  that  Charles  M.  Moderwell  had  been 
nominated  for  treasurer  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  When  the  coal  mine  operators 
were  confronted  by  a  situation  which  de¬ 
manded  some  centralized  action  and  when 
to  get  that  centralized  action  required  a 
great  meeting,  and  when  to  steer  that 


meeting  into  sane  channels  demanded  a 
man  of  mental  scope,  Mr.  Moderwell  was 
asked  by  his  colleagues  to  become  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee.  That  is,  the  coal 
men,  in  time  of  distress,  went  to  Mr. 
Moderwell  for  help  and  got  it.  At  an¬ 
other  time,  when  the  spirit  of  rivalry  was 
beginning  to  degenerate  into  something 
else,  and  when  it  was  realized  that  the 
quickening  of  an  organization  that  de- 
seminates  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
was  the  only  remedy,  Mr.  Moderwell  was 
again  asked  to  serve.  That  is,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  own  trade  confronted  by  a  se¬ 
rious  need  went  to  Mr.  Moderwell  for 
help  and  guidance  and  got  it. 

It  is  easily  possible  to  point  to  other 
men  who  occupy  similar  positions  in  the 
coal  trade,  in  their  own  districts.  Par¬ 
ticularly  we  might  mention  Jacob  Kolsem 
of  Indiana,  Hywel  Davies  of  Kentucky, 
Charles  Keith  of  Kansas,  et  cetera.  When 
the  trade  in  their  communities  has  needed' 
a  man  it  has  called  upon  these  men  for 
help  and  has  got  it. 

If  the  people  want  to  regulate  indus¬ 
try,  they  must  do  it  by  using  men  who 
are  the  equals  of  the  managers  of  busi¬ 
nesses  to  be  regulated.  We  can  recom¬ 
mend  no  better  plan  than  to  take  from  a 
community  the  men  relied  upon  by  that 
community  for  advice  and  leadership.  To 
do  that  would  be  to  make  the  regulating 
force  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  thing 
to  be  regulated. 


An  Unpleasant  Duty. 

Occasionally  it  is  really  necessary  for 
The  Black  Diamond  to  say  unpleasant 
and  even  blunt  things  about  certain  ones 
who  set  themselves  up  as  coal  men,^ — 
generally  as  coal  jobbers.  This  is  distaste¬ 
ful,  always.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  the  vast  majority  of  those 
in  the  trade  who  keep  themselves  clean  in 
their  business. 

We  have  seen  it  happen  that  a  venture¬ 
some  man  hires  an  office,  puts  his  sign  upon 
the  door,  installs  a  telephone,  and  announ¬ 
ces  himself  as  a  jobber  in  coal.  He  does 
business  legitimately  long  enough  to  get  a 
credit  standing  with  the  producers.  Cus¬ 
tomarily,  he  gets  as  much  credit  as  he  pos¬ 
sibly  can  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  When 
he  is  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  a  good  round 
number  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  when 
those  who  owe  him  money  have  paid  up,  he 
decides  that  it  is  a  favorable  time  to  fail  in 
business.  He  does  fail  having,  apparently, 
no  assets  but  the  clothes  on  his  back. 

His  first  offense  is  put  down  as  an  evi¬ 
dent  misfortune  which  is  likely  to  over¬ 
come  any  business  man.  When  this  same 
program  is  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
and  when  all  coal  men  in  that  locality  come 
to  understand  that  a  dishonest  system  is 
being  worked,  the  trade  paper  is  remiss 
if  it  fails  to  tell  the  facts. 

One  incident  will  tell  how  this  practice 
besmirchs  the  entire  trade  of  that  com¬ 
munity.  One  of  the  big  coal  centers  was 
the  scene  of  ojierations  of  several  such  men. 
They  made  it  a  practice  to  fail  every  so 
often,  and  every  time  they  failed  they  left 
behind  them  a  new  trail  of  disappointed 
producers.  The  operators  over  a  wide  area 
came  to  look  on  every  jobber  in  that  city 
with  well  defined  suspicion.  Last  summer 
a  member  of  a  substantial  jobbing  house  in 
that  city  went  on  a  vacation.  There  is  not 
a  house  of  better  standing  in  the  coal  trade 


than  the  one  he  represents.  However,  the 
suspicion  he  was  under,  merely  because  he 
was  a  jobber,  was  insulting.  In  that  same 
city  are  many  reputable  jobbers.  The  sus¬ 
picion,  which  was  attached  to  the  leader 
among  them,  naturally  attaches  to  the  oth¬ 
ers.  Ihus  the  entire  trade  in  that  com¬ 
munity  was  placed  in  an  embarrassing  po¬ 
sition  because  of  the  blatant  dishonesty  of 
a  few. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  becomes  the 
obvious  duty  of  the  trade  paper  to  speak 
boldly  concerning  the  known  crooks,  even 
though  such  plain  speaking  may  seem  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  a  few.  We  believe  that  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  honest  should  be  preferred 
to  the  unmolested  campaigm  of  crooks. 


A  Necessary  Complement. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  recently 
about  the  storage  of  coal.  We  expect  to 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  about  it.  In 
all  the  discussions,  however,  we  want  this 
one  thing  to  be  understood :  We  know  that 
it  is  physically  impossible  for  any  system 
of  storage  to  permit  all  of  the  mines  now 
in  existence  to  work  steadily  all  of  the 
time  at  full  capacity  and  to  market  all  the 
coal  which  they  can  produce.  No  possible 
scheme  of  storage,  in  other  words,  can  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  coal  or  increase 
the  sale  of  coal.  This  means  that  storage 
is  a  regulating  influence  on  prices  only 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  systematic 
curtailment  of  production. 

The  storage  of  coal  can  accomplish  but 
two  purposes :  First,  the  coal  producer  is 
under  obligation  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  coal  at  the  market  to  satisfy  the  urgent 
need  of  the  improvident  buyer.  If  that 
coal  arrives  at  the  market  before  the 
improvident  buyer  calls  for  it,  it  should  be 
placed  in  storage  until  that  buyer  is  in  the 
market. 

Second,  every  coal  operator  is  forced  to 
produce  in  summer  a  certain  amount  of 
domestic  coal  which  is  not  needed,  in  order 
to  get  some  steam  coal  which  is  needed.  In 
winter,  it  is  necessary  for  the  operator,  in 
order  to  get  the  domestic  coal  which  is 
needed,  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of 
steam  coal  which,  at  that  minute,  is  not 
needed.  If  production  is  going  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  get  out  the  amount  of  coal  required 
in  a  year  while  dividing  the  output  into 
equal  monthly  installments  it  is  necessary 
to  place  in  storage  the  unneeded  surplus 
of  domestic  coal  in  summer  and  the  un¬ 
needed  surplus  steam  coal  in  winter.  At 
the  outside,  this  coal  need  not  remain,  and 
should  not  remain,  in  storage  for  more  than 
six  months. 

Linder  such  a  scheme  of  equalizing  coal 
production,  it  is  obviously  not  possible  for 
the  mines  now  in  existence  to  work  all  the 
time  at  full  capacity.  They  could  produce 
anywhere  from  100,000,000  to  150,000,000 
tons  of  coal  per  year  in  excess  of  what  the 
people  have  any  need  for.  To  divide  this 
great  surplus  up  into  equal  monthly  install¬ 
ments  would  merely  be  to  congest  the  mar¬ 
ket  perpetually. 

On  the  face  of  it  and  as  a  matter  of 
common  sense,  there  must  be  curtailment 
of  production.  This  is  practiced  today  in  the 
regular  course  of  business,  but  it  is  done  in 
haphazard  fashion.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  done  in  an  ordinary 
fashion  in  conjunction  with  storage  of  the 
surplus. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


Ricliard  Xewsani  of  Peoria  was  in  Chicago  for 
a  day  or  two  this  week. 

D.  \V.  Buchanan  has  been  in  Springfield  this 
week  in  attendance  on  the  IMining  Commission 
work. 

R.  O.  Sharon,  Sharon  Coal  Company,  Peoria, 
has  been  in  Chicago  studying  the  anthracite  situ¬ 
ation. 

S.  M.  Dalzell  has  been  resting  up  for  some 
little  time  at  Pass  Christian,  Miss.  He  will  re¬ 
turn  about  April  15. 

J.  L.  Makemson  of  the  Atwill  Makemson  Coal 
&  Coke  Company  is  spending  this  week  on  a  trip 
into  the  northwest. 

Holly  Stover,  western  representative  of  the 
Flat  Top  Fuel  Company,  is  this  week  making  a 
trip  into  the  northwest. 

Charles  E.  Fernberg,  general  sales  agent  of 
Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  was  at  the 
Chicago  office  for  a  day  this  week. 

Sam  S.  Caldwell  of  the  Coal  Hill  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  of  Omaha  was  a  visitor  to  Chicago 
coal  trade  the  early  part  of  this  week! 

All  coal  south  of  the  Ohio  has  been  embargoed 
on  account  of  flood  condition  is  the  information 
given  by  President  Romanski  of  the  Atlas  Coal 
Company. 

F.  H.  Harwood,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  New  Kentucky  Coal  Company, 
went  to  St.  Louis  this  w'eek,  and  while  in  that 
territory  is  looking  over  southern  conditions. 

President  Botsford  of  the  Botsford  Lumber 
Company  of  Winona,  Minn.,  was  a  visitor  in 
the  city  this  week.  The  outlook  for  coal  business 
in  the  company’s  line  yards  is  most  promising. 

Mr.  F'igg  of  the  Pearl  City  F'uel  Company  lor 
.Muscatine,  Iowa,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Chicago 
trade  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  his  coal  supply  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

James  P.  Uanson,  northwestern  sales  agent  of 
C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  returned  to  Chicago  on 
Wednesday  from  his  trip  into  the  south  and 
Wednesday  night  returned  to  his  home  at  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Effective  April  1st,  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Lackawanna  Coal  &  Lumber  Company, 
Old  Colony  building,  was  closed.  It  will  han¬ 
dle  the  business  hereafter  from  the  home  of¬ 
fice  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

L.  B.  Little,  who  for  a  matter  of  six  years 
has  been  connected  with  the  O’Gara  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  has  transferred  his  affiliation  to  C.  M. 
Moderwell  &  Co.,  which  firm  he  will  represent 
in  the  northern  half  of  Iowa. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Hallock  wishes  to  express 
to  “Friends  in  the  Coal  Trade,”  whose  names 
she  has  been  unable  to  learn,  her  grateful 
appreciation  of  their  beautifully  expressed  sym¬ 
pathy  for  her  in  her  great  sorrow. 

Within  a  short  time  the  offiees  of  Hunter  W. 
Finch  &  Co.  will  be  moved  from  the  Fisher 
building  to  1632-1634-1636  Lytton  building,  corner 
of  State  street  and  Jackson  boulevard.  The  new 
offices  contain  about  twice  the  floor  space  that 
was  available  in  the  old  location. 

It  is  planned  to  open  the  season  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  on  April  22. 
This  means  that  a  gamble  will  have  to  be  taken 
on  the  weather.  The  prospect  for  the  two  days’ 
National  tournament  promises  well,  much  inter¬ 
est  being  shown  by  golfers  in  other  cities. 

Clark  T.  Roberts  has  been  in  the  Twin  cities 
for  a  few  days.  He  says  he  never  noted  such 
an  optimistic  feeling  as  prevails  there  in  regard 
to  the  coming  season.  The  docks  are  all  cleared, 
except  some  railroad  coal.  Contracts  are  being 
taken  at  an  advance  over  last  year  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  good. 

The  following  Springfield,  Ill.,  coal  men  were 
in  the  city  the  early  part  of  the  week,  brought 
here  by  contract  happenings :  P.  F.  Murphy, 
Woodside  Coal  Company;  J.  A.  Jeffries,  Capital 
Coal  Company;  George  Solomon,  Black  Diamond 
Coal  Company ;  H.  H.  Devereaux,  Chicago- 
Springfield  Coal  Company. 

N.  H.  Kendall,  the  new  commissioner  of  the 
Chicago  Dealers’  Association,  will  take  charge 
of  his  new  duties  April  15.  He  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  association  on  Tuesday.  He  said 
the  one  service  for  the  coal  men  which  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  install  in  his  office  is  a  complete  list  of 
railroad  tariffs,  which  list  will  give  all  of  the 
rates,  charges  and  conditions  under  which  the 


coal  is  moved.  Anyone  desiring  specific  informa¬ 
tion  upon  this  subject  can  inquire  of  Mr.  Ken¬ 
dall. 

George  P.  Butler,  who  has  been  for  the 
last  eleven  years  in  the  western  coat  trade — 
the  last  two  with  the  Lackawanna  Coal  & 
Lumber  Company — has  associated  himself  with 
the  Clear  Creek  Coal  Company  of  Huntington, 
\V.  Va.  He  will  handle  its  Island  Creek  gas 
and  splint  in  southern  Michigan,  northern  In¬ 
diana  and  Chicago. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association,  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the  collection  de- 
l)artment  has  collected  in  bad  accounts  for  retail 
dealers,  the  sum  of  $438.25  as  compared  with 
$385.66  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
This  makes  the  collections  since  the  establishment 
of  the  bureau  $109,067.88. 

The  offices  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  removed  to  Springfield  about 
tbe  latter  part  of  the  ihonth.  C.  E.  McLaughlin, 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  clerical  work,  will 
remain  in  his  present  position.  The  association 
will  be  quartered  in  the  new  Reisch  building, 
located  on  the  square.  A  group  meeting  of  the 
third  and  fourth  districts  was  held  in  Spring- 
field  on  Thursday. 

William  D.  Elmstrom,  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  George  W.  Hallock  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  Tuesday.  It  was,  by 
action  of  the  association,  spread  upon  the  min¬ 
utes  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  President  Elmstrom  was 
instructed  to  appoint  a  committee  which  should 
formulate  the  condolences  of  the  association  and 
forward  them  to  Mr.  Flallock’s  widow. 

“Fen”  Atwill  reports  that  the  rumor  as  to  the 
destruction  by  flood  of  the  Ilamilton-Otto  plant 
at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  was  a  mistake.  A  letter  from 
the  management  states  that  they  had  four  and 
a  lialf  feet  of  water  in  offices  and  ovens,  but  it 
did  no  damage  that  cannot  be  promptly  repaired. 
'I'hey  will  start  operations  in  ten  days  or  so.  Tlie 
loss  of  life  and  property  in  this  city  was  serious. 
W.  E.  Howell,  one  time  general  manager  of  this 
company,  living  in  the  choice  residence  section, 
found  a  box  car  on  his  veranda  when  t’ne  flood 
waters  receded. 

Editor,  The  Black  Diamond:  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  articles  in  reference  to  my 
business,  published  in  yours  of  March  29  and 
.^pril  5th.  These  articles  are  extremely  detri¬ 
mental  to  my  business  and  are  entirely  un¬ 
authorized.  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  selling  out  my  coal  interests  or  retiring 
from  the  coal  business, — in  fact  my  interests 
in  the  coal  business  are  even  heavier  than 
they  ever  have  been.  On  what  authority  you 
have  published  the  articles  referred  to  I  do 
not  know,  but  they  are  false,  misleading  and 
injurious  to  my  business.  1  believe  it  is  only 
proper  to  ask  you  to  give  this  letter  as  much 
publicity  in  your  next  issue  as  you  have  given 
to  the  misleading  and  false  statements  you 
have  published.  Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Geo.  F.  Getz. 

Warren  R.  and  John  J.  Roberts  of  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Company  returned  Sunday  morning 
from  a  month’s  vacation  to  Havana  and  the  F'lor- 
ida  east  coast.  Everything  conspired  to  make 
the  trip  a  perfect  success,  and  they  make  no  claim 
to  having  endeavored  to  “combine  business  and 
pleasure;”  it  was  plain  everyday  rest  and  pleas¬ 
ure  they  were  after,  and  they  went  together  to 
see  that  the  contract  was  carried  out.  To  prove 
it  the  following  from  the  Miami  Metropolis  of 
March  25  will  interest:  “Messrs.  W.  R.  and 
J.  J.  Roberts,  mining  engineers  and  contractors 
of  Chicago,  made  a  record  all-round  fishing  catch 
recently  in  the  power  launch  ‘A.  T,  Finer.’  The 
party  returned  Saturday  afternoon  from  Fowey 
light  house  with  fourteen  fish  consisting  of  one 
sixty  pound  Jew  fish,  also  black  grouper,  a  thirty 
pound  amber-jack,  two  groupers  weighing  thirty- 
five  pounds,  one  red  mouthed  grouper,  twelve 
pounds,  one  eighteen  pound  red  snapper,  and  six 
barracoudas,  the  largest  forty-five  inches  long, 
weighing  fourteen  pounds,  and  for  good  measure 
two  Spanish  mackerel.”  This  will  hold  coal  trade 
fishermen  for  a  little  while,  until  the  summer 
crop  of  Dearborn  street  fish  stories  begin  to  come 
in.  - 

Interest  is  being  revived  in  the.  possible  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  number  of  coal  mines  in  the  Spring- 
field  district  of  F".  S.  Peabody.  These  options 
expire,  unless  exercised,  on  May  1st.  Recent 
intimations  have  been  that  Mr.  Peabody  expects 
to  exercise  his  options. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


Swan  Hartwell  of  H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son,  Bos¬ 
ton,  was  in  New  York  on  Tuesday. 

Lucien  Hill,  manager  eastern  sales,  United  Coal 
Compan3%  was  in  New  York  on  Friday. 

H.  H.  Brady,  of  the  West  End  Coal  Company, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  was  in  New  York  last  week  sail¬ 
ing  for  a  trip  to  Panama. 

Chas.  Lester,  sales  agent  for  Smith  Linea- 
weaver  &  Co.,  has  gone  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  with 
his  wife  for  a  short  rest  trip. 

George  P.  Spates,  president  of  the  Maryland 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  in  Philadelphia,  visited 
his  New  York  branch  on  Tuesday. 

E.  Kelley  Rothstein,  manager  of  the  coal  and 
coke  department  of  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  has  been 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Pennsylvania  points  this  week. 

Louis  Rafetto,  of  Hite  &  Rafetto,  Philadelphia, 
stopped  at  several  manufacturing  centers  in  New 
Jersey,  en  route  to  the  New  York  office  of  his 
company,  this  week. 

Debevoise-Anderson  Company,  formerly  at  No. 
95  Liberty  street,  have  removed  into  larger  quar¬ 
ters  at  No.  56  Liberty  street,  so  as  to  permit  of 
further  growth  in  the  coal  department. 

Burns  Bros.  &  Co.  has  declared  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum  on  the 
preferred  stock  for  the  period  from  January  13, 
1913,  to  May  1,  1913,  payable  May  1st  to  stock  of 
record  April  19. 

Frederick  Gade,  formerly  with  Gellatly  & 
O’Donnell,  has  gone  with  the  Manufacturers 
Coal  &  LTilities  Company,  Grand  Central  Ter¬ 
minal,  where  he  will  assume  a  similar  capacity 
on  the  selling  end. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Greater  New  York 
City  will  open  bids  at  11  a.  m.  Monday,  .\pril 
14,  for  approximately  100,000  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  to  he  furnished  the  department  huildings 
throughout  Greater  New  York  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

W.  C.  Mason  &  Co.  will  shortly  move  their 
offices  in  the  Washington  building,  at  No.  1 
Broadw'ay,  from  the  eleventh  floor  to  the  seventh, 
into  rooms  now  occupied  by  Smith,  Lineaweaver 
&  Co.,  who  will  then  take  the  location  vacated 
by  the  Mason  company. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  C.,  M.  Sr 
St.  Paul  Railway  switching  case,  which  has  been 
prosecuted  so  vigorously  by  the  Chicago  Coal 
Dealers’  Assotiation,  will  be  argued  orally  be¬ 
fore  the  Interstate  Commission  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  .A.pril  17,  at  10 :30  a.  m. 

Byram  Coal  &  Supply  Corporation,  Port  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $15,000  by  Clarence  C.  Harris,  Willis  G. 
Townes,  and  John  D.  Barrets.  The  latter  will 
continue  to  manage  the  yard  as  the  former  are 
in  the  wholesale  coal  trade  in  Manhattan. 

Meyer,  Denker,  Sinram  Company,  retailers,  at 
Fifth  street  and  East  river,  have  branched  out 
iilto  upper  Manhattan  by  the  purchase  of  the  old 
yard  of  Schroeder  &  Kahrs,  at  109th  street  and 
East  river,  which  has  more  recently  been  used 
as  a  briquetting  plant,  but  inactive  at  the  present 
time. 

John  Lockrie,  of  Winber,  Pa.,  president  of  the 
Scalp  Level  Coal  Company,  and  others  in  that 
region,  was  in  New  York  on  Monday  and  con¬ 
firms  reports  to  the  effect  that  he  is  interested 
with  others  in  a  new  development  of  a  tract 
of  four  hundred  acres  soon  to  be  opened  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  large  tonnage  of  high  grade  coal. 

Capt.  James  Judge,  who  had  been  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  business  in  New  York  harbor  for  over 
forty  years  and  had  an  office  at  No.  1  Broadway 
since  1896,  died  at  his  home  in  Flatbush  last 
week  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-five,  and  was 
buried  on  the  6th  of  April.  Beginning  with  his 
one  coal  boat,  which  he  manned  himself,  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  fleet  of  ten  and  was  highly  esteemed  in 
the  coal  trade  as  a  man  who  could  be  depended 
on  in  every  transaction. 

Bloomingdale  Valley  Coal  Company  has  opened 
offices  in  the  Whitehall  building,  in  room  920,  in 
charge  of  Lionel  VanPelt  and  E.  P.  Fink.  The 
company,  which  is  a  new  one,  is  understood  to 
have  taken  over  the  Silver  Hill  Colliery  of  Phil¬ 
lips  Bros.,  of  Middleport,  Pa.,  but  on  what  basis 
was  not  stated.  The  Silver  Hill  is  a  leasehold 
and  in  1911  produced  44,382  tons  of  anthracite, 
which  is  shipped  over  the  Reading.  The  same 
interests  are  said  to  be  negotiating  with  other  an¬ 
thracite  propositions. 
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Retail  Trade  Notes. 

Nicholas  Young,  retired  Brooklyn  coal 
dealer,  died  at  his  home  in  Putnam  avenue 
ast  week. 

E.  C.  Woodbury  &  Co.  succeeds  the  firm 
|)f  Smith  &  Woodbury,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Smith’s  interest  having  been  purchased  by  a 
.ilent  partner,  A.  J.  Twentyman. 

Brockton  Ice  &  Coal  Company,  Brockton, 
Mass  has  been  incorporated  in  that  state 
vith  a  capital  of  $100,000,  by  Robert  H.  White, 
Emmons  C.  Porter,  and  Albert  M.  Rollins,  to 
jio  a  retail  business. 

The  coal  yard  of  J.  D.  Moore  &  Son.  Her- 
icimer,  N.  Y.,  which  has  done  a  successful  busi- 
less  for  sixteen  years,  has  been  sold  to  Rey- 
lold  Schreiber,  recently  of  North  Tonowanda, 
Y.,  and  possession  was  given  on  April  1st. 

The  local  association  of  coal  dealers  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  had  a  dinner  recently  at  which 
.about  forty  were  present  and  indulged  m  a 
leneral  discussion  of  topics  of  interest  with- 
nit  any  formal  program  to  hinder  free  dis- 
russion. 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Asso- 
•iation  gave  a  dinner  to  members  March  20, 
It  which  about  fifty  were  present.  Speeches 
Arere  made  by  James  C.  Tattersall  and  Harry 
Wilson  and  others  and  all  details  were  com¬ 
plete  with  souvenirs,  music  and  other  feat¬ 
ures. 

R.  Grieme  Coal  Company,  retailers  at  Forty- 
seventh  street  and  North  River,  New  York, 
narrowly  escape  the  territory  condemned  for 
the  new  piers  to  be  built  by  the  city  and  will 
lose  only  their  stables  which  plot  will  be  taken 
ifor  a  new  street.  The  company  has  a  large 
pocket  and  an  inactive  briquet  plant  which 
would  be  hard  to  move  and  for  which  a  still 
Ejreater  difficulty  would, be  encountered  in  seek¬ 
ing  another  site  on  the  vanishing  river  front. 

To  dealers  in  remote  sections  where  there 
is  still  a  trade  in  cord  wood  for  fuel  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  current  in  New  York  may  be 
interesting  as  well  as  enlightening  to  their 
Customers,  who  complain  of  advancing  prices 
of  wood;  Lignum  Vitae,  or  San  Domingo 
wood  sells  for  $20  a  cord;  pine  knots  (se¬ 
lected),  $18  a  cord;  hickory  (Long  Island), 
$19;  kindling  (Virginia),  $16  a  cord;  driftwood 
per  barrel,  $6;  and  North  Carolina  light  wood, 
$2.75  a  barrel.  Wood  is  sold  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  and  is  used  only  for  open  fires  and  for 
starting  furnaces. 


Miscellaneous  News  Items. 

Island  Creek  Colliery  Company,  Logan,  W. 
Va.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capi¬ 
tal. 

Wythe  Mining  Corporation,  Wytheville,  Va., 
is  a  new  Virginia  mining  company  with  $50,000 
stock. 

Graceton  Coal  Company,  Blacklick,  Indiana 
county.  Pa.,  is  making  an  additional  opening  on 
its  property. 

Tennessee  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Chat- 
Manooga,  Tenn.,  has  lueen  incorporated  with 
$100,000  capital. 

Kokoal  affairs  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  new  members  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  enrolled. 

Hazel  Creek  Coal  Company,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  has  been  incorporated  wdth  a  capital 
stock  of  $120,000. 

Rock  Lick  Coal  Company,  Concho,  W.  Va., 
!S  a  new  $200,000  coal  company  to  develop 
properties  in  that  state. 

b'ifty-foot  Fuel  Company,  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $25,000  capi¬ 
tal  stock  to  develop  coal  lands. 

Mercer  Iron  &  Coal  Company,  Stoneboro. 
Pa.,  lost  its  tipple,  boiler  house  and  engine 
room,  valued  at  $40,000,  by  fire. 

The  long  train  record  of  the  Norfolk  and 
■  VVestern  was  made  recently  when  5,640  tons 
of  coal  were  hauled  in  eighty-six  cars. 

Winona  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  operating 
mines  and  thirty  coke  ovens  near  Grafton. 
W.  Va.,  will  add  a  battery  of  fifty  new  ovens 
'  shortly. 

Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company  is  re¬ 
ported  as  opening  a  property  between  Pax 
and  Heberton,  W.  Va.,  which  is  expected  to 


develop  the  largest  tonnage  of  any  mine  along 
the  Virginian  Railway.  The  tract  includes 
12,000  acres  and  will  be  operated  by  a  shaft 
600  feet  deep. 

Smith  Coal  Company.  Somerset,  Pa.,  has 
absorbed  the  Superba  Coal  Company  and  all 
operations  are  now  under  P.  J.  Lynch,  general 
manager. 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company 
has  made  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  with 
which  to  open  a  new  mine  near  Blocton,  Bibb 
county,  Alabama. 

Loyalsock  Coal  Mining  Company,  capital  $100,- 
000,  has  been  incorporated  under  Delaware  laws 
by  F.  C.  Overton,  J.  R.  Overton,  and  E.  P. 
Young  of  Towanda,  Pa. 

.'Mexander  Bennett  of  the  Delaware  &  Hud¬ 
son  Company  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
John  G.  Hayes  as  general  superintendent  of 
the  Peoples  Coal  Company. 

Pennsylvania  legislature  passed  in  the  lower 
house  the  bill  to  pay  miners  by  weight  instead 
of  by  measure  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and 
the  measure  has  gone  to  the  senate. 

Semet-Solvay  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
will  build  at  Holt,  Alabama,  twenty  additional 
by-product  coke  ovens  which  will  increase  the 
coal  consumption  to  650  tons  a  day. 

Alabama  produced  in  1912  its  record  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal,  which  came  from  thirteen  counties 
and  totaled  16,513,040  tons,  being  an  increase 
over  the  production  of  1911  of  1,501,187  tons. 

The  sudden  death  of  Evan  J.  Evans,  district 
superintendent  for  the  Lackawanna  Company, 
occurred  at  Scranton,  Pa.  He  was  taken  ill 
at  the  colliery  and  died  within  a  few  hours. 

The  new  club  room,  built  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company  at 
Ellangowan,  is  finished.  The  literary  club,  for 
which  it  was  built,  has  now  a  membership  of 
forty. 

The  committee  on  mines  and  mining  of  the 
house  has  reported  favorably  on  the  Lenker 
bill  providing  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  mine  inspectors  in  the  anthracite  field  from 
eighteen  to  thirty. 

The  Salem  Hill  Coal  Company,  which  oper¬ 
ated  a  small  colliery  on  the  East  mountain  in 
Carbondale,  Pa.,  has  sold  its  interests  to  the 
New  England  Coal  Company,  controlled  by 
Scranton  capitalists. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Peter 
Murphy  of  Ashley,  prohibiting  miners  from 
operating  more  than  one  chamber  in  an  an¬ 
thracite  mine,  has  passed  the  Pennsylvania 
house  and  has  gone  to  the  senate. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Wil¬ 
liam  Haggerty  empowering  municipalities  to 
regulate  by  ordinance  the  mining  and  remov- 
ino-  of  coal  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  the  sur¬ 
face,  has  passed  in  the  lower  house  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Pennsylvania  lines  east 
of  Pittsburgh  are  considering  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  in  coaling  stations  at  principal  cities,  at 
least,  and  that  many  new  ideas  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  methods  suggested  and  used  on 
other  roads. 

Charters  have  been  granted  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  to  the  Grace  Coal  Mining  Company, 
Osceola  Mills,  capital  $5,000;  Brush  Creek 
Coal  Mining  Company,  Ptinxsutawney,  capital 
$750,000;  South  End  Coal  Company,  Toby- 
banna,  capital  $20,000. 

Franklin  Mining  Company,  of  Westernport, 
Md.,  will  open  up  new  operations  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  Stony  Run  by  bridging  the  run 
and  tunneling  through  the  hill.  A  four  and  a  six 
foot  vein  will  thus  be  available  to  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  tonnage  of  the  mines. 

The  work  of  driving  the  large  borehole  at 
the  Sterling  colliery  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  has 
been  completed  and  the  rigging  has  been 
moved  400  feet  west  where  another  hole  is  to 
be  driven.  The  hole  was  sunk  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  water  out  of  the  mines. 

The  sale  of  the  Dixon-Pocahontas  Mines 
Company,  with  mines  and  plant  in  McDowell 
county,  near  Welch,  W.  Va.,  is  reported  by 
M.  T.  Roach,  general  sales  agent  of  the  New 
River  &  Ohio  Coal  Company,  to  the  Lake 
Superior  Coal  Company,  a  new  West  Virginia 
corporation  organized  with  Canadian  capital. 


The  deal  is  said  to  have  involved  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  have  is¬ 
sued  orders  to  the  effect  that  the  collieries  of 
the  company  will  operate  only  three  days  a 
week,  until  further  notice.  The  company  has 
no  desire  to  store  a  large  amount  of  coal. 
The  open  winter  has  lessened  consumption 
considerably. 

Blakely  Coal  Company,  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
will  be  dissolved  as  the  company  is  now  'in¬ 
active  and  without  property  as  they  lost  in 
the  suit  brought  by  tbe  D.  &  H.  sometime 
since  to  restrain  them  from  robbing  pillars  in 
a  lower  measure  which  damaged  the  property 
of  the  latter  company. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  South  Scranton  Surface 
Protection  Association,  held  Monday,  Attor¬ 
ney  Thomas  P.  Duffy  urged  the  members  of 
the  association  to  go  into  court  and  petition 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  coal  com¬ 
panies  from  robbing  the  pillars  and  endanger¬ 
ing  the  safety  of  the  surface  property. 

Superintendent  Thomas,  of  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Coal  Company,  gave  the  mine  committee 
of  Local  Union  1540,  Buck  Mountain,  permis¬ 
sion  to  inspect  the  mine  and  all  men  found 
without  buttons  will  be  requested  to  join  the 
union  immediately.  There  are  but  very  few 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  organization. 

Senator  Samuel  W.  Salus,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania  senate 
the  mine  cave  bills  drafted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
state  mine  cave  commission.  One  of  the  bills 
provides  for  notice  to  owners  of  property  of 
danger  of  caves  and  the  other  for  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  damage 
in  case  of  dispute. 

The  suit  of  the  Wyoming  Brick  Company 
against  the  Temple  Iron  Company  and  the 
Mt.  Lookout  Coal  Company,  came  to  a  sudden 
termination  at  Wilkes-Barre  when  former 
Judge  Jones,  counsel  for  the  defendants,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  plaintiff  presenting  its  charter 
because  the  charter  was  not  recorded  at  the 
time  the  suit  was  filed. 

Richland  Block  Coal  Company  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  and  Brook  county,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
incorporated  to  mine  coal  and  drill  for  oil  and 
gas  in  that  county,  by  J.  C.  McKinley,  H.  B. 
Lockwood,  L.  W.  Brown,  Nelson  C.  Hubbard 
and  L.  1.  Talbot,  all  of  Wheeling.  Capital 
stock  is  $100,0'00,  and  the  charter  gives  power 
to  operate  manufacturing  plants  and  mills. 

Anent  the  introduction  of  a  bill  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  raising  of  the  age  limit  of  boys 
working  about  the  outside  of  collieries,  James 
Roderick,  chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  depart¬ 
ment  of  mines,  and  Peter  O’Donnell,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  commission,  to  revise  the  an¬ 
thracite  mining  laws,  have  declared  that  the 
employment  of  boys  in  tbe  breakers  is  quite 
as  dangerous  as  in  the  inside  workings. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  County  Solicitor 
John  B.  Jordan,  the  county  commissioners  of 
Lackawanna  county.  Pa.,  wrote  to  Representa¬ 
tive  John  J.  Mannion,  of  the  Fifth  district,  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  county  will  be  unable  to  go  along 
with  a  contribution  of  money  to  defray  the 
cost  of  fighting  the  fire  that  has  been  raging 
in  the  coal  properties  on  the  Watt  and  Scurry 
tract  in  Carbondale  for  tbe  past  ten  years. 

The  first  of  sixteen  1,000-ton  barges  for  the 
Alabama  &  New  Orleans  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  composed  of  Boston  and  south¬ 
ern  capitalists,  has  been  completed  by  the 
Great  Lakes  Engineering  Company,  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  at  a  plant  especially  built  for  the 
work  at  Mobile,  Ala.  The  barges  will  carry 
coal  between  New  Orleans  and  Alabama  points 
via  the  Tombigbee  river  and  Lake  Borgne 
canal  and  tributaries. 

Tbe  suit  of  Attorney  A.  D.  Wales  versus 
John  P.  White,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  in  which  $200,000  is 
claimed  for  legal  services  in  the  settlement 
of  the  coal  strike  of  1902,  has  lueen  placed  at 
issue  at  Binghamton  by  the  filing  of  notices. 
It  is  listed  for  trial  at  the  special  term  of  the 
supreme  court,  which  will  open  Monday,  April 
17.  The  original  defendant  was  John  Mitchell, 
who  was  president  of  the  union  at  the  time 
of  the  strike.  A  year  ago  the  court  gave  the 
right  to  Attorney  Wales  to  substitute  Presi¬ 
dent  White  as  the  defendant. 
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General  Review. 

Prices  Are  Unsettled  and  Season’s  Con¬ 
tracts  Are  Being  Made  Slowly. 
Screenings  Strong. 


The  distinctive  feature  of  the  national  trade 
for  this  week  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  prices  which 
are  to  prevail.  On  contract  coal,  business  for  the 
new  coal  year  is  involved  in  uncertainty.  Pe¬ 
culiarly  enough,  the  anthracite  mines  are  drawn 
into  this  vortex. 

The  feeling  that  the  ten-year  stability  of  an¬ 
thracite  prices  may  be  drawing  to  a  rapid  close 
is  implied  rather  than  definitely  expressed.  In 
reality  it  is  sentimental  and  imaginative  more 
than  potential.  Just  the  same,  there  is  a  disposi¬ 
tion  among  buyers  to  believe  that  coal  prices  will 
l)e  disturbed  in  the  anthracite  field  before  an¬ 
other  six  months  have  passed,  because  the  so- 
called  independents  will  wish  to  win  business  by 
price  changes. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  anthracite  prices  arose, 
of  course,  from  the  supreme  court’s  decision  as 
to  the  sixty-five  per  cent  contracts.  The  court 
declared  that  this  was  an  unlawful  form  of  con¬ 
tract,  because  it  tended  to  vest  control  of  the 
market  in  the  majority  of  producing  companies, 
and  it  ordered  consequently  an  abandonment  of 
that  form  of  contract.  Ostensibly  this  throws 
the  supply  of  independent  coal  upon  the  open 
market  and  compels  the  independent  companies 
to  market  their  own  product.  Everyone  has  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  instant  they  began  to  sell  their 
own  coal,  the  so-calle.d  independents  would  at 
once  make  an  appeal  for  business  by  a  radical 
cut  in  prices.  As  a  consequence  every  coal  buyer 
is  withholding  his  orders  from  the  market  until 
the  independents  shall  have  made  the  much  ad¬ 
vertised  reduction.  The  all  absorbing  question 
of  the  hour  is  whether  these  independents  are  go¬ 
ing  to  conform  to  public  expectation  or  whether 
they  will  so  dispose  of  their  tonnage  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  market  prices.  While  the  action  of  these 
companies  remains  an  unknown  factor,  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  going  to  be  more  or  less  disturbed. 

For  equally  potent  reasons,  the  bituminous 
prices  xor  the  year  are  in  an  uncertain  condition. 
There  is  a  pretty  general  impression  around  that 
West  Virginia  shippers  of  high  grade  coal  are 
going  to  have  a  big  market  in  the  export  trade. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  both  England  and  Bel¬ 
gium  will  have  mining  troubles.  There  is  almost 
a  certainty  that  the  purchasers  of  gas  coal  will 
have  a  tremendous  increase  of  demand  from  the 
gas  plants.  And  there  is  every  present  possibil¬ 
ity  that  general  business  will  improve  so  as  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  steam  coal.  All  of 
these  things  tend  to  point  to  a  possible  future 
strengthening  of  the  market.  However,  a  con¬ 
trary  current  of  thought  is  suggested  by  con¬ 
gressional  tariff  action  now  being  taken  and  pro- 
osed.  Even  President  Wilson  expresses  the  be¬ 
lief  that  business  will  be  under  the  necessity 
to  readjust  itself  and  business  men  are  fearing 
the  extent  to  which  this  readjustment  must  go. 
This  is  causing  some  hesitancy  in  the  avenues  of 
business  over  the  commercial  future  and  conse¬ 
quently  coal  programs  nor  any  other  program 
are  made  with  confidence.  The  future  is,  for 
that  reason,  decidedly  uncertain,  because  no  one 
knows  precisely  which  set  of  circumstances  will 
determine  the  character  of  the  market. 

As  to  the  immediate  conditions  in  the  trade, 
the  flood  and  the  consequent  interruptions  of  trans¬ 
portation  are  the  dominating  factors.  This  has 
given  temporary  strength  to  the  market  more 
through  the  restriction  of  the  supply  of  coal  at 
certain  markets  than  through  the  increase  in  de¬ 
mand,  due  to  the  larger  business  activity.  Aside 
•from  the  influence  of  the  flood  upon  the  market 
conditions,  the  one  best  gauge  of  the  present 
business  activity  is  the  demand  made  upon  mines 
outside  of  the  zone  influence  by  the  flood.  In 
that  market,  the  operators,  by  means  of  half 
time  or  even  less,  are  able  easily  to  take  care 
of  all  possible  demand.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  trade  is  far  from  brisk  and  profitable. 


The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  received 
another  set-back  last  week  when  Organizer  Dan¬ 
iels,  of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  went  to  Old  Forge  and 
attempted  to  rope  in  the  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  According  to  the  report  sent 
to  Daniels,  there  were  from  three  to  four  thou¬ 
sand  mine  workers  in  Old  Forge  ready  to  rally 
around  the  banner  of  the  “I  Won’t  Works,”  but 
this  number  dwindled  to  less  than  a  dozen  when 
he  arrived. 


Chicago  Market 

Buying  of  Steam  Coal  Is  Active  at  Good 
Prices,  but  the  Domestic  Business 
Is  Dull. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  April  10. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  just  now  to  gauge  the 
actual  buying  power  of  the  Chicago  market  for 
the  reason  that  the  amount  of  coal  available  for 
Chicago  delivery  is  far  below  normal,  due  to  the 
interruptions  of  distribution  as  a  result  of  the 
flood.  Mines  actually  producing  and  shipping  to 
this  market  have  about  readjusted  themselves  to 
the  condition  which  made  it  necessary  that  they 
take  care  of  all  the  Chicago  demand.  The  prices, 
which  last  week  were  rising,  have  steadied  a 
little  and  at  present  supply  and  demand  is  about 
at  a  balance.  The  equilibrium  is  likely  to  be 
distributed  the  first  of  the  next  week  when  ship¬ 
ments  from  producing  districts  beyond  the  flood’s 
zone  are  expected  to  resume.  The  market  is 
temporarily  strong  with  the  immediate  future  un¬ 
determined. 

The  supply  of  coal  hasn’t  changed  materially 
from  what  it  was  last  week.  That  is,  the  source 
of  supply  is  confined  to  a  little  coal  from  the 
Hocking  district  of  Ohio;  from  mainly  that  por¬ 
tion  of  Indiana  north  of  the  vVabash  river,  and 
from  the  various  mines  of  Illinois,  outside  of 
Saline  county.  For  ordinary  steam  purposes  tnis 
covers  about  all  the  coal  that  customarily  is 
available.  However,  for  special  steam  purposes, 
for  low  pressure  plants  and  for  ordinary  domes¬ 
tic  use  it  amounts  to  a  serious  abridgement  of 
the  supply.  For  that  reason,  the  coal  which  cus¬ 
tomarily  serves  but  one  purpose  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  serve  all  of  these  purposes,  and  natur¬ 
ally  the  direct  shipments  from  the  mines  have 
been  a  little  below  what  the  demand  calls  for. 
Such  deficiency  as  has  been  apparent  has  easily 
been  taken  care  of  by  the  amount  of  coal  in 
storage. 

At  this  time  last  week  it  was  commonly  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  time  would  speedily  arrive  when 
the  exhaustion  of  storage  piles  would  throw  the 
entire  burden  upon  the  spot  coal  arriving,  and 
that  coal  being  less  than  was  required,  prices 
naturally  were  expected  to  rise.  However,  the 
storage  piles  will,  as  it  appears  now,  be  able  to 
piece  out  fresh  shipments  until  such  a  time  as 
additional  coal  arrives  at  the  market.  From 
the  standpoint  of  Chicago’s  coal  supply,  there¬ 
fore,  the  influence  of  the  flood  is  measured  by 
a  temporary  rise  of  prices  on  spot  coal  and  a 
cleaning  up  of  storage  piles,  which  will  make 
the  technical  position  of  the  market  stronger 
than  it  has  been  for  the  last  three  months. 

As  to  the  prices  at  which  western  coal  has  been 
sold,  the  one  statement  which  covers  it  all  is, 
that  the  market  is  determined  by  steam  de'"' 
and  by  the  prices  which  steam  users  are  willing 
to  pay;  that  is,  for  steam  making  screening' 
and  mine-run  are  about  on  a  parity.  Domestic 
coal  being  sold  largely  for  steam  making  pur¬ 
poses,  also  brings  practically  mine-run  prices. 
That  is,  even  a  poorer  grade  of  screenings  will 
sell  on  the  market  for  ninety-five  cents  to  $1.10 
a  ton,  f.  o.  b.  the  mines.  Mine-run  coal  will  sell 
all  the  way  from  $1.10  to  $1.25. 

There  is  need  to  alter  these  prices  when  domes¬ 
tic  coal  is  sold  for  domestic  purposes.  Retail 
dealers  are  paying  $1.25  for  central  Illinois  coal 
and  ;Sl.25  for  southern  Illinois.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  however,  domestic  coal  is  in  such  small  de¬ 
mand  that  the  mines  are  not  producing  lump,  e"" 
and  nut,  but  are  content  to  produce  steam  lump 
and  screenings  or  mine-run.  This  restriction  of 
the  supply  of  domestic  coal  is  the  one  thing 
which  is  holding  the  market  on  western  coal  firm 
at  circular  prices. 

The  only  eastern  coals  which  are  coming  into 
this  market  are  the  Hocking  from  Ohio,  Penn- 
svlvania  smokeless  and  Pennsylvania  anthracite. 
The  Hocking  operators  are  having  such  a  good 
demand  nearer  home  and  at  the  lakes  they  are 
not  having  a  -very  large  amount  of  free  coal  to 
ship  to  Chicago.  All  receipts  consequently  are 
absorbed  quicklv  at  the  full  circular  price  of 
$1.50. 

Pennsylvania  smokeless  coal  is  temporarily  en¬ 
joying  enviable  market  conditions.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  smokeless  hasn’t  come  through  in  any 
volume  since  the  flood.  At  the  same  time  so 
long  as  apartment  houses  are  maintaining  fires 
in  their  furnaces  there  is  a  fixed  demand  for  that 
coal.  This  was  taken  care  of  temporarily  by 
storage  piles  in  retail  yards.  Those  storage  piles 


have  about  been  exhausted.  Naturally,  there  is 
a  demand  for  more  coal  and  the  Pennsylvania 
product,  having  the  market  practically  to  itself, 
is  having  a  good  run. 

As  to  the  anthracite,  shipments  have  been  what 
the  railroads  could  take  care  of,  and  they  have 
been  fairly  heavy,  or  as  heavy  as  the  market 
would  warrant. 

Our  information  is  that  shipments  from  West 
Virginia  will  be  resumed  about  the  first  of  next 
week.  This  will  embrace  shipments  from  both 
the  Kanawha  and  smokeless  districts.  It  was 
supposed  at  first  that  those  mines  were  damaged 
considerably  by  water,  but  later  reports  indicate 
that  these  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  and 
only  transportation  is  interrupted.  The  railroads 
rather  expect  that  these  difficulties  will  be  re¬ 
moved  by  Sunday. 

The  coke  market  temporarily  is  strong.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  circular  prices  on  by-product  coke 
are  $4.45,  the  actual  market  this  week  has  been 
fairly  active  at  $5  to  $5.25.  A  few  shipments  of 
Connellsville  coke  have  been  made  and  the  price 
is  firm  at  about  $6  delivered. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  on  shipments  from  the  mines  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Franklin  County — 

Chicago 

Mines 

Lump  . 

.$  2.40 

$  l.Sa 

Egg  . 

2.40 

1.35 

Mine-run  . 

.  2.20@2.30 

1.1501.25 

Screenings  . 

.  .  2.00@2.05 

.95@1.00 

No.  1  nut  . 

2.40 

1.35 

No.  2  nut  . 

2.40 

1.3.) 

No.  3  nut  . 

2.30 

1.-2D 

Harrisburg — 

Domestic  lump  and  egg . 

2.40 

1.35 

Steam  lump  . 

2.45 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

2.20 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

. .  2.00@2.05 

.95@1.00 

No.  1  nut  . 

2.40 

1.35 

No.  2  nut  . 

2.40 

1.35 

No.  3  nut  . 

2.30 

1.25 

Carterville- — 

Lump  . 

2.40 

1.35 

Egg  . 

2.40 

1.35 

No.  1  washed . 

2.55 

1.50 

No.  2  washed . 

2.35 

1.30 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.07 

1.25 

Steam  lump  . 

,  .  1.92@1.97 

1.10@1.15 

Mine-run  . 

.  .  1.87@1.92 

l.O5@1.10 

Screenings  . 

. .  1.77@1.82 

.95@1.00 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump  . 

2.42 

1.55 

3-inch  lump  . 

2.32 

1.45 

5-inch  egg  . 

2.37 

1.50 

3-inch  egg  . 

2.27 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

.  .  2.02@2.07 

1.15@1.20 

Screenings  . 

. .  1.77@1.82 

.90®  .95 

Sullivan  County — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.47 

1.60 

Egg  . 

2.47 

1.60 

Steam  lump  . 

,  .  2.12@2.37 

1.25@].50 

Screenings  . 

. .  1.77@1.82 

.90®  .95 

'Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.27 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

2.17 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

1.97 

1.20 

Screenings  . 

1.77 

1.00 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.95 

1.90 

Valley  Smokeless — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.95 

1.90 

Smokeless  (B.  &  0.  and  Tug  River) — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

1,25 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.95 

1.90 

Hocking  Valley — 

1)4 -inch  lump  . 

3.15 

1.50 

Kanawha — 

1)4 -inch  lump  . 

3.40 

1.50 

Coke — 

,  .  6.00@6  25 

.  .  6.00@6.25 

"^4.45 

4.45 

Gas-house  . 

.  .  4.75@4.85 

'These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  5  vein  coal,  No.  4  coal 
ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 


After  an  experiment  of  two  months,  the  Lack¬ 
awanna  company  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  done  away 
with  the  old  rural  stoneboat  idea,  replacing  it 
with  a  buggy  system  devised  by  H.  M.  Warren, 
electrical  engineer  of  the  company.  The  experi¬ 
ment  was  made  at  the  Storrs  colliery.  A  steel 
contrivance  patterned  after  the  old  fashioned 
stoneboat  was  tried  out  by  the  company  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  the  loading  of  coal.  The 
rigging  was  placed  along  side  the  coal  ready  for 
blasting  and  when  the  blast  came,  the  coal  fell 
upon  the  boat.  The  power  was  then  turned  on 
and  the  boat  drawn  from  the  face  by  a  wire  rope. 
The  advantage  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  miner 
could  go  ahead  and  prepare  for  a  new  charp 
v;hile  his  laborer  was  loading  the  coal  from  the 
fired  charge,  twenty-to  thirty  feet  away,  the  boat 
dumping  it  at  that  point.  The  buggies  which  re¬ 
place  the  boat  are  made  of  sheet  iron,  the  frarne 
being  of  angle  bars  and  channels.  The  wheels 
are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  frame  outside  the 
body,  so  that  the  latter,  which  is  pivoted  to  the 
frame,  can  be  unloaded  by  tipping. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 

Demand  Is  Increasing,  Railroad  Condi¬ 
tions  Almost  Normal — Outlook 
for  Tonnage  Bright. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  April  10. 

This  week  finds  coal  moving  somewhat  bet- 
er  than  before  this  month.  Demand  shows 
in  encouraging  increase  in  the  line  and  lake 
“ade,  thoulh  there  is  still  much  to  be  de- 
,ired  in  the  way  of  tonnage  moved.  Con- 
iio-nments  to  the  lower  lake  harbors  are  going 
fo'rward  in  better  volume,  and  though  reports 
say  that  there  is  little  storage  space  left 
unong  vessels,  the  railroads  are  taking  coal 
freely  and  placing  the  surplus  where  they  can. 

Opening  up  the  flooded  lines  has  gone  on 
rapidly,  and  most  western  roads  are  clear 
ind  able  to  handle  freight.  The  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  is  open  to  practically  any  destination,  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  lines  are  in  pretty  fair 
ffiape.  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  has  maintained 
good  service  all  through  the  high  water  period, 
and  coal  over  this  line  and  the  Lake  Shore 
meets  practically  no  delays. 

Until  May  first,  when  demurrage  charges  go 
into  effect  at  the  lake  harbors,  the  railroads 
will  handle  all  the  coal  possible.  By  May 
first  the  shippers  expect  plenty  of  vessels,  and 
by  having  a  good  tonnage  of  coal  on  the 
ground,  they  can  quickly  start  loading  and 
clearing.  There  is  said  to  be  a  place  for  all 
the  early  coal  via  the  lakes,  and  once  the 
northward  movement  begins  in  earnest  this 
district  should  do  great  things  with  tonnage 
figures. 

One  good  proof  that  better  selling  and  bet¬ 
ter  delivery  is  the  rule,  is  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  mines  that  have  been  down  are  again 
in  action.  All  the  cars  needed  are  forthcom¬ 
ing,  the  loaded  coal  being  promptly  handled. 
,lt  now  remains  for  demand  to  grow;  every¬ 
thing  else  neded  for  making  a  steady,  per¬ 
sistant  growth  in  the  season’s  business  is  at 
hand. 

Coal  going  east  from  this  field  is  experienc¬ 
ing  a  very  good  call  from  jobbers  and  con- 
|sumers.  New  York  state  is  taking  consider¬ 
able  mountain  coal,  and  what  is  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  mentioned,  paying  a  good  profitable 
figure  for  it.  Contracts  for  this  coal  have 
been  made  for  the  season  at  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  cents  above  last  year’s  figures,  and 
'shippers  to  the  eastern  markets  are  beginning 
to  feel  that  they  will  be  crowded  to  fill  the 
demand. 

Line  business  shows  an  all  round  better¬ 
ment,  though  much  spot  buying  is  done.  For 
this  immediate  coal  the  buyers  are  paying  list 
prices,  which  are  parallel  with  contract  prices. 
Some  consuming  interests  have  been  follow¬ 
ing  the  idea  that  later  this  spring  they  will 
be  able  to  close  on  contract  at  a  lower  price 
than  now  quoted.  In  this  belief  the  selling 
companies  do  not  concur.  Anyway,  the  con¬ 
sumers  do  not  stand  to  lose  anything  by  pur¬ 
chasing  a  few  cars  at  a  time,  and  they  stand 
a  chance,  according  to  their  way  of  reason¬ 
ing,  of  getting  contract  coal  at  a  broken  price. 
Five  or  ten  car  lots  are  going  forward  to 
these  procrastinating  users  from  time  to  time. 
Some  few  have  a  surplus  tonnage  acquired 
previous  to  April  first  still  on  hand,  and 
this,  too,  causes  delay. 

The  lake  demand  for  slack  is  good,  as 
usual  at  the  start  of  a  season.  However, 
slack  must  depend  upon  the  prepared  coal 
sold,  and  for  this  reason  no  great  quantity 
has  been  forwarded  to  lake  front.  This  call 
for  fine  coal  has  had  a  decided  influence  on 
prices,  consequently,  and  where  slack  was 
selling  some  time  ago  at  a  lower  figure  than 
it  should  be  sold  for,  an  average  price  of  ninety 
cents  is  obtained  now.  There  is  little  chance 
of  predicting  how  long  this  figure  will  re¬ 
main,  and  some  producers  think  that  follow'- 
ing  the  present  demand,  the  price  will  drop 
a  bit. 

As  previously  quoted,  spot  and  contract 
prices  arc:  Mine  run,  $1.30;  three-quarter, 
$1.40;  inch  and  one-quarter,  $1..55. 


The  contract  of  the  Cleveland  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  averaging  about  ten  cars  a  day,  has 
been  divided  between  the  Youghiogheny  & 
Ohio  Coal  Company  and  the  C.  I..  Ayers  Coal 
Company, 
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Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  April  10. —  (Special  Correspondence.) 
— March  weather  lapping  over  into  April  and 
plenty  of  cold  wet  snow  has  boosted  the  coal 
business  to  a  considerable  extent  this  week.  Re¬ 
tailers  whose  hearts  last  week  were  much  bowed 
down,  have  forgotten  their  troubles  in  what  may 
be  the  last  rush  of  the  season,  and  northern  lig¬ 
nite  operators  are  jubilant  over  the  increased  re¬ 
quirements.  The  output  of  that  district  this 
week  will  reach  nearly  75  per  cent  of  full  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Routt  county  production  will  be  larger  than 
for  several  weeks  past  and  will  run  almost  fifty 
per  cent  of  their  capacity  on  an  easing  up,  tem¬ 
porarily  or  otherwise,  in  the  supply  of  Burling¬ 
ton  cars.  Those  mines  expect  enough  Burling¬ 
ton  empties  to  run  them  the  entire  week. 

Trinidad  mines  are  running  full  time  as  usual, 
Walsenburg  one-fourth,  and  Canon  City  one- 
fourth,  or  less. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  reduction  of  fifty 
cents  per  ton  in  the  retail  price  of  bituminous 
and  lignite,  due,  it  is  said,  to  a  desire  to  in¬ 
crease  tonnage  during  the  dull  period.  The 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  first  announced 
the  cut  in  bituminous  lump  from  $5.50  to  $5  and 
nut  from  $4.75  to  $4.25;  then  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fuel  Company  followed  suit  with  a  similar  cut 
on  lignite.  Louisville  lump  was  reduced  from  $5 
to  $4.50,  and  second  grade  lignite  from  the  Fred¬ 
erick  district,  from  $4.50  to  $4. 

The  above  prices,  so  far  as  lignite  and  Routt 
county  are  concerned,  are  being  pretty  generally 
adhered  to,  but  it  is  said  that  some  retailers 
refuse  to  lower  former  prices  on  southern  bitu¬ 
minous. 

There  is  not  much  change  in  slack.  Bitumi¬ 
nous  is  being  loaded  from  the  ground  now  and 
there  is  no  surplus  of  lignite. 

The  country  demand  for  all  grades  is  light 
and  storage  bookings  are  less  than  for  this  time 
a  year  ago.  Most  of  the  orders  being  booked 
are  for  the  more  distant  months,  with  a  fair 
scattering  for  May  and  June. 

Mine  prices  for  lignite  lump  are  quoted  at 
$2.05  to  $2.40;  mine-run  $1.50  to  $1.75. 


Want  Lower  Rates. 

Denver,  April  10. —  (Special  Correspondence.) 
— Considerable  agitation  is  on,  looking  to  a  low¬ 
ering  of  freight  rates.  Backed  by  the  Greeley 
Commercial  Club  a  suit  is  to  be  filed  before  the 
state  railroad  commission  in  an  endeavor  to  cut 
the  freight  rates  on  coal  shipped  from  the  north¬ 
ern  lignite  districts.  The  present  tariff  is  $1.10 
per  ton  on  lump,  and  the  commission  will  be 
asked  to  reduce  this  rate  to  sixty  cents. 

The  discussion  of  the  matter  for  several  months 
has  now  culminated  in  the  appointment  of  an 
investigating  committee  which  will  look  after  the 
legal  action.  If  an  order  is  secured  from  the 
commission  it  will  result  in  a  saving  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000  a  year  to  consumers  of  Greeley 
and  nearby  residents  of  Weld  county. 

The  Grand  Junction  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
preparing  to  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  enable  western  slope  mines  to 
compete  with  other  sections  of  the  state  in  coal 
shipments  to  coast  points. 

The  suit  will  be  brought  under  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause  of  the  federal  law,  which  was 
invoked  in  the  recent  fight  which  resulted  in  the 
order  to  the  railroads  to  give  western  Colorado 
rates  as  low  as  the  Salt  Lake  rate  on  other  com¬ 
modities.  This  amounted  to  a  reduction  of  from 
ten  to  forty  per  tient,  and  has  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  increasing  the  jobbing  business  in  that 
section. 


Cleveland  Trade. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  10. — (Special  (corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  coal  situation  in  Cleveland 
has  been  very  peculiar  all  week.  Today  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  buy  a  car  of  coal 
on  track  here.  Since  the  floods  a  number  of 
the  mines  have  not  resumed  full  operations. 
Some  of  the  railways  are  not  yet  able  to  give 
full  service.  In  addition  a  great  many  cars 
are  tied  up  and  altogether  things  are  in  a 
general  crippled  condition.  Dealers  are  very 
busy  trying  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their 
customers  and  keeping  everything  in  good 
order.  Prices  are  ruling  somewhat  above  quo- 
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tations  but  they  are  only  temporary,  lluctuat- 
ing  in  fact  from  day  to  day. 

The  lake  coal  trade  is  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  boats  are  loading  at  all  Lake  Erie 
ports.  Reports,  however,  indicate  that  it  will 
be  late  in  the  month  before  they  can  navigate 
as  the  rivers  are  solid  with  ice.  The  Algoma 
Steel  Company  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  coal  and  proposals  are  now 
being  made  for  the  delivery  of  coal  there,  em¬ 
ploying  an  ice  crusher  to  break  a  passage. 

Quotations  are  as  follows: 


Pocahontas — 

Mine. 

Cleveland. 

Lump  . r . 

. $  1.70 

$3.05 

Egg  . 

.  1.70 

3.05 

Run*of-mine  . 

.  1.25 

2.60 

.  1.25 

2.60 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

54-inch  lump  . 

.  1.05 

1.95 

154 'inch  lump  . 

.  1.10 

2.00 

Run-of-mine  . 

.  1.05 

1.9.1 

Slack  . 

. 85 

1.75 

Massillon — 

lt4-inch  lump  . 

.  2.50 

3.20 

Washed  nut  . 

.  2.25 

2.95 

Slack  . 

.  1.20 

1.90 

Middle  District — 

^■inch  lump  . 

.  1.05 

1.85 

114 -inch  lump  . 

.  1.30 

2.00 

6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.80 

2.50 

Run-of-mine  . 

.  1.05 

1.75 

.  1.05 

1.75 

Cambridge — 

54-inch  lump  . 

. 90 

1.80 

154 -inch  lump  . 

.  1.10 

2.00 

Run-of-mine  . 

. 90 

1.80 

Slack  . 

. 85 

1.75 

Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  April  10. —  (Special  Correspondence.)  — 
The  last  few  days  have  been  some  better  from 
the  retailers’  viewpoint,  owing  to  the  cold,  rainy 
weather,  wdiich  has  forced  many  consumers  to 
purchase  more  coal;  While  no  rush  has  been 
caused  by  it,  yet  a  steady  business  on  ^mall  or¬ 
ders  has  resulted.  Movement  of  coal  into  this 
territory  is  noticeably  light  at  present ;  orders 
are  very  few  for  immediate  shipment,  and  it  is 
a  little  early  for  the  stocking  coal  to  start  mov¬ 
ing.  First  grade  Franklin  county  coal  is  avail¬ 
able  for  prompt  shipment  at  $1.35  per  ton,  f.  o.  b. 
mines;  coal  from  other  districts  range  anywhere 
from  this  price  down  to  $1.00  per  ton  mines. 
Steam  size  Kansas  coal  is  about  the  only  coal 
in  demand,  and  as  there  is  no  shortage,  it  about 
balances  the  supply.  The  wholesale  market  is 
very  quiet,  and  as  the  retail  market  is  purely  a 
weather  proposition,  the  coal  season  is  apparently 
about  over.  Frank  A.  Houston  of  the  coal  firm 
of  Houston  &  Davis  at  Fairbury,  Neb.,  has  been 
elected  mayor  of  his  city  on  the  citizens  ticket, 
by  a  gratifying  majority. 

A.  B.  Currie  of  the  Omaha  coal  firm  of  the 
same  name,  is  making  a  few  days’  business  visit 
in  Chicago. 

The  Local  Breaker  Order  Kokoal  has  been  in¬ 
active  for  some  time.  However,  H.  G.  Trester, 
skout,  states  that  something  will  be  doing  this 
month. 

Wood  Allen,  who  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  connected  with  the  Nebraska  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany  of  Omaha,  together  with  Sam  Reynolds, 
also  of  the  same  firm,  have  severed  connections 
with  the  Nebraska  Fuel  Company,  and  have 
started  a  new  jobbing  concern  under  the  name 
of  Allen,  Reynolds  &  Co.  Mr.  Nelson,  formerly 
with  the  Baum  Coal  Company,  is  also  connected 
with  the  new  firm. 

Present  prices  in  the  wholesale  market  are 
about  as  follows : 


Franklin  County — 

Ounch  lump . 

0-inch  egg  . 

Mine. 

. $1.35 

.  1.35 

.  1.35 

Omalia. 

$3.75 

3.75 

3.75 

Carterville  District — 

.  1.25 

3.6) 

.  1.25 

3.65 

.  1.25 

3.65 

Standard  District — 
fi-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

.  1.25 

3.50 

3.50 

.  1.25 

3.50 

Springfield  District — 

.  1.25 

3.30 

3.30 

.  1.25 

3.30 

Iowa — 

.  1.75 

3.05 

^  . 

.  1.50 

2.61 

.  1.60 

2.66 

. 75 

1.76 

Southern  Kansas- 

.  2.25 

3.60 

3.20 

.  1.60 

2.95 

Arkansas  anthracite- 

.  3.75 

6. So 

.  4.25 

7.35 

Wyoming — 

.  2.65 

6.65 

6.2i) 

Colorado,  Maitland  and  Routt 

Counties — 

fi.7o 

6.2'. 
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Indianapolis  Market. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  10. — (  S fecial  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Sinnmer  conditions  prevail  in  the 
Indian  coal  fields  as  far  as  prices  and  demand 
are  concerned.  There  is  a  fairly  good  de¬ 
mand  for  steam  coal  although  many  factories 
are  shut  down  because  of  the  recent  flood. 
The  demand  for  domestic  grades  is  practically 
nil.  Jobbers  and  operators  here  say  that  the 
flood  did  not  help  matters  with  them. 

For  a  few  days  during  the  flood  some  of 
the  consumers  anticipated  a  fuel  famine  and 
they  increased  th&ir  orders.  Some  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  more  than  doubled  their  orders,  expect¬ 
ing  a  shortage  and  desiring  to  be  ready  for 
it.  The  result  is  that  some  of  them  have 
larger  stocks  on  hand  than  is  good  for  the 
trade.  The  producers  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  business  for  the  next  few 
months  will  be  on  a  summer  basis.  The  Van- 
dalia  is  beginning  to  move  coal  over  its  Vin¬ 
cennes  division.  The  Southern  Indiana  this 
week  got  trains  through  as  far  as  Seymour. 
The  other  roads  in  the  flood  district  are  mov¬ 
ing  coal  slowly  but  there  is  plenty  in  the 
market.  The  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  Railroad  and  tha 
Cincinnati  division  of  the  Big  Four  are  in  bad 
shape  and  other  roads  will  not  be  normal  for 
at  least  two  weeks  so  that  the  movement  of 
coal  is  not  liable  to  be  regular.  However, 
there  are  no  coal  famines  throughout  the  state. 
Some  operators  were  lucky  enough  to  get 
rid  of  a  few  cars  of  spot  coal  last  week  and 
this  for  good  prices  but  they  were  the  ex¬ 
ception  and  not  the  rule. 

The  following  prices  are  ejuoted  for  Indiana 
coal  by  wholesalers; 

F.  O.  1!.  F.  O.  K. 

Indiana —  Mines  Indianapolis 


No.  I  mine-run . $1.05@1.15 

Nos.  5  and  G  mine-run .  1.00@1.10 

1 -inch  steam  lump .  1.25 @1.35 

Nut  .  1.20@1.25 

Egg  .  J.30@1.4G 

3-inch  domestic  lump .  l.I0@1.5() 

4  and  5-inch  domestic  lump .  1.50@1.G() 

No.  4  screenings . no@1.00 

Nos.  5  and  C  screenings . S5@  .90 

No.  J  washed  coal .  1.75 

No.  2  washed  coal .  1.60 

Brazil  block  . 2.00@2.10 

No.  5  mine-run  (southern  Indi¬ 
ana  field)  .  1.00@1.10 


$1.55@1.C5 
1.50@1.60 
L75@1.85 
1.70@1.7.5 
1.80@1.90 
1.90@2.00 
2.00@2.10 
1.40@L  15 
L35@1.4() 
2.2') 
2.10 
2.50@2.G0 


Indianapolis  Trade  Notes. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  a  number  of  coal 
operators  to  put  in  large  plants  for  stripping 
coal  in  Warrick  county  near  Booneville. 
Several  hundred  acres  of  land  have  been 
leased  there  recently  for  that  purpose. 

J.  B.  Shepherd  and  Howard  M.  Kingsbury, 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  Marion 
Coal  Company  for  some  time  and  who  are 
well  known  to  members  of  the  trade  and  to 
consumers  here  have  formed  the  Kingsbury- 
Shepherd  Coal  Company  to  do  a  jobbing  busi¬ 
ness  in  all  lines  of  coal.  They  have  opened 
offices  at  No.  719  Majestic  building. 


St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  10.- — {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  shutting  down  of  mine  after  mine 
has  made  business  seem  a  little  better  to  the 
few  that  are  still  running.  Domestic  business 
on  soft  coal  is,  of  course,  at  an  end  for  the 
season,  though  steam  business  has  picked  up 
some. 

The  long  anticipated  rise  in  screenings  has 
come  about  in  the  last  week.  Standard  screen¬ 
ings  have  jumped  to  eighty  cents  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
mines  and  in  some  cases  eighty-five  cents  is  being 
asked.  The  wonder  is  that  this  advance  did 
not  occur  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago  as  the 
make  of  lump  is  no  less  now  than  it  has  been 
for  some  time.  A  number  of  buyers  have  now 
switched  from  screenings  to  mine-run  and  lump 
which  they  are  crushing. 

Carterville  coal  is  very  hard  to  move  and 
lump  and  egg  is  almost  to  a  standard  coal  basis. 
Carterville  screenings  on  the  other  hand  are 
almost  impossible  to  get  and  are  very  stiff. 

Some  few  contracts  are  being  figured  on  but 
the  only  ones  that  are  in  the  humor  to  close 
are  those  using  screenings.  Operators  are  not 
willing  to  contract  screenings,  unless  they  can 
contract  some  lump,  consequently  the  majority 
of  the  contract  buyers  will  probably  stay  on  the 
open  market  until  the  middle  of  the  summer  at 
least. 

A  large  tonnage  of  April  anthracite  has  been 
bought  throughout  the  country,  and  also  by  the 
larger  dealers  here.  The  smaller  dealers  here 


are  all  holding  off  owing  to  the  price  war  among 
the  larger  companies.  The  larger  companies 
have  announced  a  price  of  forty-live  cents  per 
ton  over  the  car  lot  price  as  the  delivered  price 
to  consumers.  Tliis  is  barely  the  hauling  and 
every  one  taking  business  at  the  present  prices 
is  bound  to  lose  money.  It  was  rumored  today 
that  one  of  the  largest  retail  dealers  was  going 
to  cut  the  price  another  twenty  cents  per  ton 
tomorrow,  which  would  leave  a  gross  profit  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton  on  retail  hard  coal, 
which  price  would  have  to  cover  hauling  and 
everything  incidental  to  the  handling  of  retail 
coal. 

It  is,  of  course,  simply  ridiculous  to  think  of 
twenty-five  cents  covering  the  gross  expense  of 
delivering  hard  coal  which  amounts  to  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  over  $7,  and  any  firm  attempting 
to  meet  such  competition  is  going  to  sustain  an 


actual  loss  of  at  least  fifty  cents 

per  ton. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows: 

Mines 

St.  Louis 

Standard — 

Mo. 

6-inch  lump  . 

$1.52 

2-inch  lump  . 

.  ..  .90 

1.42 

6x2  steam  egg  . 

.  .  .85 

1.37 

, . .  .80 

1.32 

2-inch  steam  nut . 

. ..  .80 

1.32 

Mine-run  . . 

.  ..  .80 

1.32 

2-inch  screenings  . 

.  .  .80 

1.32 

Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

6-inch  lump  . 

1.77 

2-inch  lump  . 

.  ..  1.15 

1.67 

2-inch  screenings  . 

,  .  .  .80 

1.32 

2-inch  screenings  . 

. ..  .65 

1.17 

Trenton — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg . 

.  ..  2.00 

2.52 

. ..  1.50 

2.02 

Franklin  County  or  Carterville — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg . 

. .  .  1.25 

1.92 

.  . .  1.20 

1.87 

Ip2-inch  screenings  . 

. ..  .90 

1.57 

Anthracite — 

Chestnut  . 

6.95 

6.70 

6.45 

Coke — 

5.00 

By-product  . 

5.00 

72-hr.  foundry  . 

6.00 

Smithing  coal  . 

4.25 

Smokeless  (West  V’irginia) — 

Lump  or  egg  . 

. .  .  1.75 

4.2> 

Mine-run  . 

.  .  .  1.40 

3.90 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
or  Venice,  III.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
prices  on  Illinois  coal. 


St.  Louis  Notes  and  Personals. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  Arthur  C. 
Smith,  formerly  with  the  Bessemer  Coal  & 
^Mining  Company,  is  now  associated  with 
Percy  B.  Smith,  representing  the  Egyptian 
Coal  &  Mining  Company,  with  offices  at  No. 
407  Chamber  of  Commerce,  St.  Louis. 

The  Northern  Coal  &  Supply  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  announced  that  it  will  open  an  office 
in  St.  Louis  this  month  which  will  be  in  charge 
of  W.  S.  Walker,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
identified  with  the  coal  trade  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Hart-Williams  Coal  Company  has  aban¬ 
doned  its  St.  Louis  office  and  hereafter  will  han¬ 
dle  its  Missouri  business  direct  from  Chicago. 


Toledo  Market. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  April  10. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Orders  are  coming  in  with  more  than 
normal  frequency  for  this  season  of  the  year. 
Following  the  floods  orders  commenced  to  pour 
in.  Everybody  seemed  to  need  coal,  and  Toledo 
wholesalers  found  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the 
demand  although  about  3,000  cars  of  coal  designed 
for  lake  shipment  were  diverted  to  local  needs. 
There  were  several  hundred  cars  between  Toledo 
and  the  flood  district  which  arrived  in  timely 
manner.  There  has  been  no  shortage  apparent 
and  conditions  are  extremely  bright.  All  coal 
men  are  optimistic  and  some  predict  the  coming 
season  will  be  a  banner  year. 

Shipments  alive  been  extremely  slow  on  account 
of  the  washing  out  of  railway  roadbeds,  bridges, 
etc.,  by  the  recent  heavy  floods  and  for  some  time 
railroads  refused  all  freight  out  of  Toledo.  The 
Hocking  Valley  and  T.  &  O.  C.  have  been  get¬ 
ting  freight  through  in  good  shape  and  the  Lake 
Shore  line  is  in  pretty  good  shape.  The  Wheel¬ 
ing  &  Lake  Erie  and  the  C.  H.  &  D.,  through 
the  flooded  districts,  are  still  a  little  uncertain, 
but  freight  is  moving  in  good  shape  all  along  the 
line  considering  the  difficulties  to  be  met  and 
overcome. 

Prices  are  firm  and  there  seems  to  be  no  tend¬ 
ency  anywhere  to  break.  The  diversion  of  the 
coal  designed  for  lake  shipment  will  not  affect 
that  end  of  the  business  in  the  least  as  the  high 
waters  delayed  the  lake  opening.  The  first  vessel 
to  clear  from  this  port  was  the  Dan  R.  Hanna, 
which  left  yesterday  with  10,500  tons  of  coal 


for  South  Chicago.  The  steamer  Joseph  Morrow 
is  now  being  loaded  at  the  Hocking  Valley  dock 
and  several  other  vessels  will  take  eoal  from  the 
same  docks  next  week.  The  steamer  Hebard  is. 
loaded  with  coal  at  the  C.,  H.  &  D.  doeks  but 
will  probably  not  start  for  some  days  yet. 

Priees  as  quoted  in  Toledo  follow : 


Smokeless —  Toledo. 

T-ump  and  egg  . $3.05 

Mine-run  .  2.70 

Hocking — 

Mine-run  . $2.10 

Lump  .  2.50 

-K-inch  lump  .  2.20 

Nut  .  2.13 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg .  3.50 

Nut  .  3,25 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.75 

Nut  . 2.50 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  .  2.75 

Kanawha  splint  .  2.75 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.35 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block .  2.75 

Massillon — 

T-ump  .  3.25 

Washed  nut  .  3,25 

Y  oughiogheny — 

Mine-run  .  2.50 

J4-inch  steam  lump .  2.60 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

1%-inch  lump .  2.35 

44-inch  lump  .  2.20 

Mine-run  .  2.10 

Blossburg  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  .  3.20 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.20 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2. 10 

54-mch  lump  .  2.20 

l!4-inch  lump  .  2.35 

Cannel  lump  .  4.30 

Cannel  egg  .  2.70 

Ohio  cannel  block .  3.00 


Mines. 

$1.60 

l.'« 


1.10 

1.50 
1.20 
1.10 

2.50 

2.25 

1.75 

1..50 

1.50 
1.50 
1.10 

1.50 

2.50 
2.50 

1.25 
1.35 

1.35 

1.20 

1.10 

1.75 

1.75 

1.10 

1.20 

1.85 

2.85 

2.25 

2.75 


Toledo  Trade  Briefs. 

Ceorge  A.  Davis,  of  the  Victoria  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Columbus,  was  in  Toledo  this  week. 

hlessrs.  Smith  and  1 1.  T.  Greff ey  of  the  II,  H. 
Warner  Coal  Cunqiaiiy,  Detroit,  were  in  Toledo 
T  uesday. 

The  Toledo  Fuel  Company  claims  the  honor 
of  sending  the  iirst  load  of  coal  across  the  mag- 
nilicent  new  $3,000,000  concrete  bridge  over  the 
hlaumee  river  which  was  opened  to  traffic  this 
week. 

P.  A.  Coen,  of  the  Rail  &  River  Coal  Com¬ 
pany;  Mr.  Webb,  of  the  George  M.  Jones  Com¬ 
pany,  and  John  T.  Solon  were  in  Columbus  this 
week  in  the  interest  of  the  operators  in  connection 
w-ith  the  Green  bill.  Mr.  Coen  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  active  in  the  effort  to  defeat  this  bill  and 
declares  it  to  be  a  bit  of  “vicious  legislation," 
“It  will  be  detrimental,”  said  he,  “not  only  to 
the  operators  but  to  the  consumers  and  will  not 
advance  the  interests  of  the  miners  as  they  think 
it  will.  In  the  southwest  where  it  has  been  tried 
out  it  was  found  to  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  miners  and  everybody  connected  with  the 
coal  trade,  including  the  consumers.  The  Ohio 
operators  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
West  Virginia  and  western  Pennsylvania  oper¬ 
ators,  W'ho  are  not  bound  by  a  like  law  and  the 
miners  would  find  that  while  they  could  make 
a  little  more  money  while  they  worked  they 
would  not  have  steady  work.” 


Antarctic  Coal  Fields. 


Concerning  the  discovery  of  coal  in  the  Antarc¬ 
tic  region  visited  by  the  Shackleton  and  Scott  ex¬ 
peditions,  Prof.  D.  W.  Edgeworth  David,  profes- 
sor_  of  geology  and  physical  geography  in  the 
University  of  Sydney,  is  quoted  in  the  Australian 
press  as  saying : 

“In  reference  to  the  scientific  discoveries  of 
Scott’s  party  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  will  prove 
of  immense  interest  and  importance.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  stated  that  a  good  collection  has  been 
obtained  of  fossil  plants  associated  with  the  seams 
of  coal  discovered  by  Shackleton  at  Buckley’s 
Island,  at  the  head  of  the  Bcardmore  Glacier. 
F'rank  Wild,  of  Shackleton’s  party,  was  the  ac¬ 
tual  discoverer  of  seven  seams  of  coal  outcrop¬ 
ping  in  a  great  cliff  face  of  sandstone  and  shale. 
The  thickness  of  these  seams  was  seven  feet,  in¬ 
clusive  of  a  few  clay  bands,  and  Wild  chopped 
small  specimens  of  the  coal  out  with  his  ice  ax. 
These  have  been  analyzed  in  Sydney,  and  show 
the  coal  to  be  of  workable  quality.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  this  coal  field  will  prove  to  be  perhaps 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  unworked  coal  fields 
of  the  world,  as  it  has  been  traced  now  through 
the  further  researches  of  Capt.  Scott’s  geologists, 
Messrs.  Griffith,  Taylor  and  F.  Debenham,  to  a 
point  about  650  miles  north  of  the  head  of  the 
Beardmore  Glacier.” 
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Cincinnati  Trade. 


Detroit  Trade. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


iZiNCiNNATi^  Ohio,  April  10 — {Special  Corre- 
ondence). — This  was  a  week  of  realization  by  the 
il  men  of  Cincinnati  just  what  the  scope  of  the 
od  was  and  what  it  meant  to  them  in  a  busi- 
5S  way.  To  say  that  business  has  been  para- 
ed  is  getting  at  the  matter  lightly.  It  is  like 
;  Irishman  who  looked  at  a  camel  for  the  first 
le  and  then  remarked,  “There  ain’t  no  such 

ns”  .  . 

Ml  day  long,  the  telephone  bells  keep  ringing 
the  offices  of  the  Cincinnati  wholesalers  and 
[ill  follow  begging  pleas  for  fuel  and  there  is  a 
enuous  effort  made  to  switch  cars  from  one  end 
the  Cincinnati  territory  over  lines  that  con- 
jCtion  were  hitherto  thought  impossible  in  order 
keep  customers  and  keep  the  business  in  the 
annel  that  makes  Cincinnati  one  of  the  big  dis- 
bution  points  of  the  country. 

The  river  that  caused  all  of  the  bother  and 
luble  is  likewise  a  factor  in  straightening  out 
;  mass.  Monday,  as  the  high  waters  receded, 
?re  were  a  number  of  tows  from  as  far  up  the 
ler  as  Pittsburgh  that  crept  down  in  the  wake 
the  crest  of  the  high  tide.  These  have  made. 
3  local  situation  of  easy  sailing.  There  has  been 
plenty  and  even  more  than  enough  to  ward  off 
y  thought  of  a  local  famine. 

But  that  is  not  so  much  what  the  Cincinnati 
lolesalers  are  worrying  about.  It  is  their  ac- 
iints  in  Dayton,  in  Springfield,  in  Richmond, 
d.,  but  why  take  in  the  geography  of  the  lower 
rt  of  Ohio  and  eastern  and  southern  Indiana? 
There  is  also  a  howl  from  the  lake  ports  that 
ncinnati  supplies  coal  to.  But  these  points  have 
en  satisfied  by  shipments  that  came  from  the 
ntral  part  of  Ohio  and  while  the  grades  were 
t  just  what  were  wanted  still  the  exigencies  of 
e  condition  have  been  taken  into  consideration. 
Of  spot  coal  that  can  be  had  for  diversion 
e  man  that  has  it  about  makes  his  own  price, 
d  the  man  who  has  it  needs  it  bad  and  is 
lling  to  advance  any  reasonable  premium. 

I  tense  is  the  situation  locally  that  there  was 
meeting  called  of  the  coal  exchange  for 
mrsday  afternoon  at  which  all  of  the  mat- 
rs  pertaining  to  transportation  will  be  taken 
I.  There  has  been  a  general  call  sent  out 
the  men  in  charge  of  freight  departments 
the  railroads  for  their  attendance  at  this 
eeting.  It  is  hoped  that  in  some  wise  there 
n  be  a  complete  understanding  of  the  rail 
nation  so  that  the  local  wholesalers  and 
■erators  will  be  able  to  base  their  time  of 
livery  with  some  assurance  for  the  people 
10  keep  crying  for  coal. 

Of  the  condition  on  the  railways  there  has 
en  little  improvement.  The  Norfolk  & 
estern  people  frankly  state  that  they  do  not 
low  when  they  will  be  able  to  get  through 
avy  freight.  The  chief  damage  was  on  the 
irth  side  of  the  river  and  the  B.  &  O.  and  the 
.  &  W.  have  had  crews  ot  men  working  night 
id  day  and  their  task  is  but  started. 

The  C.  &  O.  is  in  better  shape,  running  on 
e  south  side  of  the  river,  but  their  track  is 
I  ft,  and  heavy  freight  must  wait  until  there 
IS  been  strengthening  of  the  weakened 
idges  and  road-bed.  It  will  be  the  beginning 
next  week  before  there  are  any  coal  ship- 
ents  handled  over  this  line. 

Then  the  stumbling  block  comes  in  getting 
e  coal  out  of  Cincinnati.  The  C.  II.  &  D. 
iS  weeks  of  work  before  its  bridges  will 
ke  heavy  traffic.  The  Rig  Four  is  in  about 
'  bad  a  shape  and  the  R.  &  O.  with  its  big 
idge  over  the  Miami  river  down  cannot 
indie  anything  for  the  west. 

With  cars  scattered  from  Dan  to  Reersheba, 
e  condition  at  the  mines  is  none  too  good, 
hen  there  are  none  of  the  empties  coming 
ick  and  with  those  at  the  mines  filled  there 
a  general  stress  in  that  direction  that  will 
ke  months  to  get  back  into  running  order. 
The  wet  weather  that  has  followed  this  week 
IS  also  been  a  detriment  in  that  it  has  held 
tek  the  work  the  railroads  were  doing  on  re- 
mstruction. 

Of  prices  locally  there  has  been  little  or  no 
lange,  though  the  April  deliveries  are  crimp- 
g  some  of  the  dealers  badly  and  spot  prices 
■e  made  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of 
3cessity  that  the  coal  is  needed. 


The  vacancies  in  the  Ringhamton,  N.  Y.,  coal 
ampanies  by  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Magoris 
^cently  were  filled  this  week  by  a  special  election 
t  which  Alonzo  Robertson  was  elected  presi- 
ent  of  Rlanchard  &  Co.,  and  James  II.  Hughes 
as  made  president  of  the  Archibald  Coal  Com- 
any. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  April  10 — {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence). — Activity  continues  a  feature  of  the  local 
coal  trade.  Shippers  and  jobbers  report  good 
demand  for  coal  with  prices  holding  firm. 

Among  the  principal  causes  for  the  present 
improvement  is  the  reduction  in  available  supply 
due  to  interruption  of  transportation  through  the 
flooded  districts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  shut 
out  shipments  from  West  Virginia  fields  and  from 
portions  of  Ohio. 

Coal  is  coming  into  the  city,  however,  in  quan¬ 
tities  apparently  sufficient  to  supply  all  needs  of 
the  present  and  consumers  are  making  the  best 
of  the  situation,  taking  the  coal  as  it  is  ofi'ered. 

As  a  result  of  the  floods  and  transportation 
difficulties,  coal  is  coming  forward  very  slowly 
for  the  lake  district.  With  West  Virginia  prac¬ 
tically  shut  off,  the  supply  is  being  drawn  from 
the  Hocking  and  Pittsburg  districts,  while  ship¬ 
pers  express  the  opinion  that  movement  of  coal 
liy  the  lake  route  has  suffered  a  set  back  of  about 
thirty  days. 

This  naturally  will  extend  the  heavy  shipments 
well  into  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  which  may 
help  owners  of  vessel  tonnage  that  is  not  under 
contract  by  permitting  them  to  earn  higher  car¬ 
rying  charges  than  those  which  will  be  the  going 
rates,  thirty  cents  to  Lake  Superior  and  thirty- 
five  cents  to  the  principal  Lake  Michigan  unload¬ 
ing  docks. 

The  first  coal  cargo  of  the  season  left  the  Hock¬ 
ing  Valley  docks  in  Toledo  Tuesday  in  the 
steamer  D.  R.  Hanna  of  the  Hutchinson  fleet 
and  consists  of  10,500  tons  consigned  to  South 
Chicago.  As  ice  still  blocks  navigation  through 
the  Straits  of  Mackinac  and  opening  of  that  pas¬ 
sage  is  likely  to  he  delayed  a  week  yet,  the 
steamer  will  be  delayed  in  completing  her  trip. 
The  steamer  Joseph  S.  Morrow  took  the  Hanna’s 
place  at  the  loading  dock. 

Action  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  re¬ 
moving  restrictions  on  movement  of  coal  for  lake 
shipment,  which  is  announced  to  shippers  this 
week,  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  lake 
traffic.  Shippers  have  been  required  to  specify  the 
vessel  that  is  to  be  loaded,  with  her  capacity,  this 
affording  the  railroads  opportunity  to  limit  de¬ 
livery  to  the  capacity  of  the  boat  named.  In 
case  a  vessel  of  larger  capacity  was  substituted, 
owing  to  inability  of  the  one  named  to  take  the 
cargo,  considerable  carrying  capacity  might  be 
wasted  because  of  the  small  cargo.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  other  roads  handling  coal  for  lake  ship¬ 
ment  will  follow  the  example  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  in  lifting  the  embargo. 

Anthracite  is  not  showing  the  activity  that  was 
anticipated  by  shipners  in  consequence  of  the 
complications  of  last  spring.  Orders  are  being 
received  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  the  buyers  stipulate  delivery  late  in  the 
month. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows ; 


F.  O.  R. 

West  Virginia  Gas —  Mines 

Three-quarter  lump  . $1.15@1.25 

Mine-run  .  1-10 

Slack  .  Open 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  .  1-50 

Three-quarter  .  1-25 

Mine-run  .  1.00@1.10 

Nut,  pea  and  slack .  Open 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg .  l-l'H 

Nut  .  1-35 

Mine-run  .  ^.2!> 

Slack  .  Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump  .  1.15 

Mine-run  . 

Slack  .  Open 

Hocking  Valley — 

nomestic  lump  .  1-50 

Three-quarter  lump  .  1-35 

Mine-run  .  115 

Nut,  pea  and  slack .  Open 

Washed  egg  coal .  l-tS 

Washed  nut  coal .  1.50 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.. SO 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  .  1-15 

Mine-run  .  1-0.5 

Kentucky  Splint — 

r.ump  .  1.75 

Egg  .  1.50 

Nut,  pea  and  slack .  Open 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump .  110 

Mine-run  .  100 

Slack  .  Open 


F.  O.  B. 
Detroit 
$2.25@2.6.5 
2.60 
Open 

2.90 

2.65 

2.40@2.50 

Open 

3.20 
2.95 
3.85 

Open 

2.30 

2.20 
Ojjen 

2.65 
2.40 
2.30 

Open 

2.90 

2.75 

3.65 

2.30 

2.20 

3.15 

2.90 

Open 

2.50 

2.40 

Open 


Inaccurateness  of  city  scales  in  I'attle  Creek, 
Mich.,  is  alleged  to  have  caused  bred  J.  Haigh, 
a  dealer  of  that  town,  to  deliver  750  tons  of  coal 
in  overweight.  He  is  considerine"  starting  suit 
against  the  city  to  collect  for  the  coal. 

Milton  J.  Hutton,  manager  of  the  Mullen  coal 
dock  in  Sandwich,  Ont.,  is  recovering  from  an 
illness  of  several  weeks. 


Baltimore,  April  10. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Trade  conditions  here  are  assuming 
gradually  a  more  normal  basis.  A  considerable 
number  of  contracts  was  placed  last  week.  It 
is  an  open  secret  in  the  trade,  however,  that  a 
good  many  of  these  contracts  are  being  made  a 
little  off  the  figures  that  were  asked  during  the 
first  days  of  the  contract  season.  It  is  mainly 
on  the  larger  contracts  that  this  cut  has  been  al¬ 
lowed.  However,  even  at  the  concessions,  the 
figures  are  better  than  those  obtained  last  year. 

The  spot  market  at  tide  has  been  weak.  There 
has  not  been  any  great  accumulation  of  coal 
despite  of  the  fact  that  shipments  westward  were 
often  interrupted  by  flood  conditions,  but  there 
has  bep  more  than  enough  coal  here  to  meet  all 
immediate  demands. 

For  the  most  part,  the  trade  seems  in  pretty 
good  spirits.  It  is  felt  that  the  worst  of  the  spring 
situation  is  being  dealt  with  at  nresent,  and  that  as 
soon  as  a  number  of  concerns  get  through  with 
e.xperimenting  with  the  cheaper  coals,  everything 
will  settle  down. 

During  the  week,  the  slack  market  took  an 
especially  hard  fall.  This  was  reported  as  due 
to  the  fact  that  several  coal  producers  were  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  fuel  as  low  as  fifty  cents  per  ton 
at  the  mines  in  order  to  prevent  accumulation. 

The  labor  situation  in  the  Fairmont  district  is 
reported  to  be  far  from  satisfactory.  The  Bal¬ 
kan  war  drew  away  a  considerable  number  of 
mine  workers,  and  others  have  gone  to  other  lines 
of  employment.  The  recruiting  end  has  fallen 
rather  flat,  too,  so  that  a  number  of  mines  are 
perforce  working  short-handed. 

Anthracite  firms  report  that  immediate  business 
is  dead,  but  that  enough  new  business  is  in  sight 
after  the  middle  of  the  month  to  assure  a  fairly 
healthy  start  for  the  low-schedule  season.  That 
the  popularity  of  the  cheaper  small  sizes  is  keep¬ 
ing  up  is  shown  in  the  inquiries  received  by  many 
hard  coal  dealers.  The  prediction  is  made  that 
still  further  advances  in  this  coal  will  yet  have 
to  be  made  to  protect  the  larger  sizes. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

J.  H.  Glasser,  a  well-known  coal  man  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  in  Baltimore  for  several  days  this 
week. 

John  Brydon  of  the  Quemahoning  Creek  Coal 
Company,  Somerset,  Pa.,  was  a  visitor  to  offices 
here  this  week. 

J.  H.  Wheelwright,  president  of  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Company,  with  his  family,  spent  sev¬ 
eral  days  at  Atlantitc  City  last  week. 

That  Baltimore  City  may  in  the  near  future 
deal  with  coal  producers  direct  and  buy  in  bulk, 
instead  of  each  department  advertising  for  coal 
bids,  is  the  plan  of  the  board  of  awards. 

President  Daniel  Willard  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  estimates  that  the  floods  in  the 
middle  west  did  a  total  damage  of  between  $3,- 
500,000  and  $3,000,000  to  the  property  of  that  cor¬ 
poration. 

Many  security  holders  here  of  the  Pocahontas 
Consolidated  Collieries  Company  have  been  noti¬ 
fied  that  the  gross  revenues  of  the  concern  for 
1913  were  $1,311,376,  a  gain  of  $313,579  over  the 
year  previous. 

Another  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  new 
Flkhorn  Fuel  Company  was  held  here  this  week 
at  which  President  J.  A.  Clark  of  West  Virginia, 
presided,  and  plans  for  financing,  leasing,  etc., 
were  discussed. 

Directors  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company 
at  a  meeting  here  on  last  Monday  elected  Jere  H. 
Wheelwright,  president;  Clarence  W.  Watson, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors;  and  vice- 
presidents,  Fairfax  S.  Landstreet,  Ceorge  W. 
Fleming  and  Ceorge  T.  Watson. 

President  J.  M.  Fitzgerald  of  the  Davis  Coal 
&  Coke  Company  and  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad,  is  blessing  his  lucky  star  that  carried 
him  unscathed  through  the  wrecking  of  his  spe¬ 
cial  train  by  a  landslide  near  Hancock,  Md.,  last 
I'riday  night,  in  which  four  other  officials  were 
injured. 


The  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Board  of  Education  will 
pay  two  prices  for  its  anthracite  supply  this  year ; 
for  spring  delivery:  Egg  $5.50,  stove  same,  nut 
$5.73,  pea  $1.45,  and  for  fall  and  winter  delivery, 
egg  and  stove  $5.86,  nut  $6.09,  pea  $4.45.  Soft 
coal  will  cost  $3.35  and  $3.50  and  the  contract  is 
held  by  Jenkins  &  Macy.  The  Yates  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  will  supply  screenings  at  $3.45  a  ton. 
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Mine  Ventilation. 

(Concluded  from  page  17.) 
be  kept  dry  and  clear  of  oljstructions.  The 
nature  of  the  roof  for  a  few  feet  over  the 
seam  makes  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  air 
ways  of  such  length  free  from  obstructions. 

When  an  air  current  is  conducted  through 
a  haulage  or  a  traveling  road,  it  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  deflect  it  into  a  different  road,  or 
to  prevent  short  circuiting.  For  this  purpose 
doors  are  erected.  If  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  air  sweep  the  face  of  the  working  places 
or  gob  edges,  canvass  curtains,  suspended  in 
the  path  of  the  air  current  at  necessary  points, 
are  used. 

In  order  to  maintain  proper  ventilation  in 
mines  where  the  workings  are  greatly  ex¬ 
tended,  auxiliary  air  shafts,  usually  of  large 
section,  are  provided.  These  are  located  close 
to  the  working  places.  The  economy  of  these 
shafts  is  effected  by  reduction  of  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  passage  of  the  same  quantity  of 
air,  or  an  increase  of  quantity,  with  the 
former  resistance. 

When  explosive  gas  is  liberated  in  large 
quantities  in  gob  falls,  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  and  dilute  it  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
for  this  purpose  large  volumes  of  fresh  air 
are  conducted  to  and,  wherever  possible,  over 
the  gob.  When  conditions,  such  as  the 
proximity  of  a  boundary  line  or  barrier  pillar, 
prevents  the  passage  of  air  over  or  around  a 
newly  forced  section  of  gob,  if  explosive  gas 
appears  and  threatens  the  safety  of  the  mine, 
holes  from  the  surface  are  drilled  into  the 
cavities  above  the  gob  area  to  allow  the  gas 
to  escape.  Sometimes  the  gob  penetrated  by 
the  drill  is  so  tightly  closed  by  the  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  strata  that  no  cavities 
remain  and  the  results  anticipated  are  not 
realized.  Fortunately,  in  most  gobs,  black 
damp  is  generated  in  such  quantities  as  to 
render  the  fire  damp  inexplosive,  and  when 
it  descends  to  the  workings  it  is  immediately 
diluted  and  removed. 

The  composition  of  the  gases  that  pass 
through  some  of  these  bore  holes  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

M’e  CO2  C0II4  O2  CO  H,  CoIIe  CHi  No  Remarks 

F...2.50  ...  10.40  ...  1.35  _  11.90  73.85  525  ft.  deep 

C  ...5.20  ...  3.20  .  12.64  78.96  406  ft.  deep 

H...1.80  ...  14.90  .  2.20  71.68  One  year 

later 

I  ...4.60  ...  4.20  .20  14.16  _  8.80  67.52  475  ft.  deep 

I  ...6.90  .10  9.20  .40  .  1.60  38.30  48.50 

As  these  bore  holes  do  not  exceed  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  velocity  in  them  does 
not  exceed  600  feet  per  minute,  it  can  easily 
be  seen  that  their  effect  is  purely  local  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  air  in  most  mines  must 
be  returned  to  the  main  outlet,  which  is 
usually  but  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  main 
inlet. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  against  a 
sudden  influx  of  explosive  gas,  the  temporary 
failure  of  ventilation,  or  of  those  in  charge 
of  it  to  do  their  duty,  the  use  of  open  lights 
is  absolutely  prohibited  and  safety  lamps,  of 
a  type  approved  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  are  substituted.  These  are  owned, 
trimmed,  and  kept  clean  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  by  the  operators,  and  after  close  examina¬ 
tion,  are  delivered,  locked,  to  the  workmen 
when  entering  the  mine. 

All  these  shafts,  fans,  airways,  etc.,  are  of 
no  avail  if  careful  supervision  is  not  exercised 
over  them  and  the  same  kept  in  good  work¬ 
ing  order.  For  underground  supervision  a 
specially  qualified  set  of  men,  called  “fire 
bosses,”  are  employed.  These  men  hold  cer¬ 
tificates  of  competency  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Mines.  Their  duty  is  to  enter 
the  mine,  see  if  the  air  is  traveling  in  its 
proper  course,  and  carefully  examine  all  the 
roads,  working  places  and  places  adjacent,  for 
danger,  and  to  record  the  condition  of  them 
within  three  hours  before  the  next  shift  begins 
work.  They  must  also  make  a  second  ex¬ 
amination  while  the  men  are,  or  should  be,  at 
work,  and  enter  a  record  of  their  findings. 
In  addition  to  this  policing  of  the  mine  twice 
each  shift  by  the  fire  bosses,  the  mine  fore¬ 
man  or  an  assistant  must  visit  every  work¬ 
ing  place  at  least  once  each  shift  during 
working  hours  and  make  a  record  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mine.  They  must  also  examine, 
at  least  once  each  week,  all  of  the  airways 
of  the  mine  and  enter  their  condition  in  a 
record. 

As  a  further  provision  for  safety  one  com¬ 
pany  has  a  committee  of  workmen  appointed 
in  each  mine  whose  duty,  among  other  things, 
it  is  to  examine  and  report,  once  every  four 


months,  any  dangers  or  defects  in  the  ventila¬ 
tion  that  may  come  under  its  notice.  As  a 
further  provision  for  safety,  that  company  also 
employs  mine  inspectors  who  thoroughly  in¬ 
quire  into  and  inspect  each  mine  at  least  once 
every  sixty  days. 

A  danger  not  heretofore  mentioned,  and 
which  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice, 
is  that  of  coal  dust.  During  the  winter  season 
a  large  volume  of  comparatively  dry  air 
passes  through  the  mine,  which  absorbs  the 
moisture,  and  while  providing  good  ventila¬ 
tion  in  the  mine,  creates  a  new  and  dangerous 
condition — that  of  a  dry  and  dusty  mine.  For 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  this  danger  a  system 
of  water  lines  is  laid  through  the  mine  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  spray  nozzles  and  hose 
connections  are  placed  at  necessary  points,  so 
as  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  air  and  air  ways 
and  wash  the  dust  from  the  top,  floor  and 
sides,  when  necessary.  In  deep  mines  where 
forcing  fans  are  used,  exhaust  steam  is  used 
to  mix  with  the  intake  air  current,  to  assist 
in  raising  its  temperature  and  moisture  carry¬ 
ing  capacity.  In  very  cold  weather  live  steam 
is  sometimes  added  for  this  purpose. 

This  will,  no  doubt,  suggest  to  your  minds 
the  idea  which  has  been  discussed  a  great 
deal  lately — that  of  the  over  or  excessive  venti¬ 
lation  of  mines.  Excessive  ventilation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  viewed  with  concern,  only,  when 
the  means  to  provide  moisture  are  not  in¬ 
stalled,  and  a  careful  and  systematic  use  of 
such  means  rigidly  enforced. 

That  the  idea  of  excessive  ventilation  is 
held  to  be  of  serious  import  is  evidenced  by 
a  recently  expressed  view,  which  some  may 
call  extreme,  and  which  is  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  over-supplying  air  to  mines.  This 
was  made  by  a  British  scientist  who,  a  few 
months  ago,  startled  mining  engineers  with 
a  proposition  as  to  what  constitutes  good  and 
safe  mine  ventilation.  His  scheme  to  prevent 
coal  dust  explosions  is  to  put  air  into  the 
mines  of  the  following  composition: 

CO2— 1J4%:  02-19%; 

^2— 79J4%. 

To  prevent  ignition  of  fire  damp  and  fires  of 
all  sorts  in  mines,  the  composition  would  be: 
,,,  COo— ij4%;  O2— 17H%; 

No — 819^, 

This  he  claims  (and  he  has  his  idea  patented) 
would  prevent  future  fires  and  explosions  in 
mines.  In  such  an  atmosphere  lamps  using 
oil  or  naphtha  as  an  illuminant  could  not  be 
used.  Acetylene  or  electric  lamps  only  would 
be  of  service.  We  believe  his  theory  is  based 
on  correct  chemical  principles,  but  its  prac¬ 
ticability  and  pathological  effects  remain  to 
be  tested.  Should  it  prove  practical,  it  will 
be  beyond  doubt  the  greatest  step  made  since 
the  discovery  of  the  safety  lamp,  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  mine  accidents. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  best 
means  of  keeping  a  mine  in  a  safe  and  healthy 
condition  is  to  supply  large  volumes  of  air 
and  so  conduct  the  same  as  to  siveep  everj' 
road,  working  place  and  corner  of  it,  free  of 
dangerous  and  deleterious  gases. 


Inexpensive  Handling  of  Coal. 

(Concluded  from  page  18. 
become  a  factor  in  this  business  in  the  near 
future. 

The  yard  has  a  railroad  trestle  and  shed  170 
feet  long  by  forty-five  feet  wide  with  ten  storage 
bins  which  have  a  total  capacity  of  3,000  tons. 
This  tonnage  is  stored  by  simply  dropping  it  from 
the  cars  until  the  storage  space  is  filled  up  to  the 
track,  which  is  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  above 
ground,  and  the  overflow  extends  out  under  the 
eaves  of  the  shed.  Other  sheds  have  been  built  and 
two  small  pockets  with  forty  tons  capacity  each 
and  space  in  front  of  the  trestle  shed  is  also 
used :  all  of  which  has  a  total  storage  capacity 
for  the  entire  yard  of  7,000  tons. 

The  discharging  tower  is  fifty-two  feet  high 
and  the  last  chute  leaves  it  near  the  top  and 
extends  along  the  edge  of  the  trestle  shed  roof 
for  a  distance  of  160  feet.  This  chute  is  tapped 
at  several  points  with  branch  chutes  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  other  storage  piles.  There  is  another 
chute  which  extends  along  the  shed  roof  and 
distributes  to  piles  nearer  the  tower.  The  coal 
has  a  fall  of  fifteen  feet  from  the  roof  to  the 
ground,  and  the  drop  in  a  large  new  storage  bin 
across  the  yard  is  twenty-two  feet.  There  are 
no  lowering  chutes.  These  chutes  along  the  roof 
make  it  possible  to  store  in  open  space  a  distance 
of  thirty  feet,  in  front  of  the  trestle  shed,  about 
2, .500  tons. 

These  storage  piles  are  separated  by  plank 
fences  built  similarly  to  a  long  narrow  pen,  which 


may  be  extended  out  as  far  as  required  and  easily 
removed  when  not  in  use. 

There  is  a  chute  extending  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  for  100  feet  to  other  storage  bins,  and  sev¬ 
eral  more  to  the  pocket  and  outside  storages. 

Mr.  Rutter  admits  that  the  degradation  caused 
by  his  system  of  handling  is  very  great,  and  the 
chutes  have  to  be  swept  out  frequently,  but  con¬ 
siders  the  method  a  decided  improvement. 

Maurice  J.  Watson  of  Newtonville,  Mass.,  in¬ 
stalled  this  conveyor  system  for  the  Waltham 
Coal  Company  and  claims  that  he  has  built  many 
similar  plants  through  New  England  and  that  all 
are  giving  great  satisfaction  and  service.  The 
Melins  conveyor  is  used  in  all. 


Connellsville  Coke. 


The  Connellsville  coke  trade  is  rapidly  recover¬ 
ing  from  the  effects  of  the  flood  and  it  is  not 
yet  confronted  with  the  disturbing  influence  of 
radical  tariff  revision.  Five  days  was  again  the 
rule  of  the  region  last  week,  but  production  and 
output  show  marked  gains,  and  this  week  will 
see  the  trade  back  nearly  to  normal. 

The  production  last  week  is  estimated  at  373,- 
000  tons,  while  shipments  are  practically  the  same. 
There  was  little  stock  coke  lifted  from  the  yards! 
The  28,000  tons  was  partially  contained  in  stand- 
overs,  that  is,  cars  loaded  for  shipment  and  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  ovens.  These  have  all  gone  out  but 
the  close  of  last  week  saw  a  number  of  stand- 
overs,  so  that  upon  the  whole  the  surplus  of  the 
previous  week  remains  unabsorbed.  There  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  50,000  tons  of  stock  in  the 
region,  but  a  large  portion  of  this  is  the  property 
of  the  steel  interest. 

The  coke  production  and  output  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1913  were  just  a  bit  better  than  the 
best  previous  records,  as  shown  by  the  following 
tabulation : 


1st  qr.  Production.  Shipments. 

1913  . 5,350,365  5,304,017 

1912  . 4,909,709  4,865,033 

1911  . 4,242,574  4,174,226 

1910  . 5,526,521  5,662,145 

1909  . 3,381,070  3,534,651 

1908  . 2,128,608  2,393,591 

1907  . 5,322,013  5,025,600 


The  record  of  production  and  shipments  for 
the  year  is  as  follows : 


Week  Production,  Shipments, 

ending —  tons  tons 


.Tan-  4 . 384,204  384,831 

Jan.  11 . 404,397  404,930 

Jan.  18 . 429,828  429,097 

Jan.  25 . 416,282  416,369 

Feb.  1 . ■ . 422,753  422,932 

Feb.  8 . 407,369  406,793 

Feb.  15 . 433,441  436,902 

Feb.  22 . 441,645  441,629 

Mar.  1 . 432,645  432,127 

Mar.  8 . 413,285  412,740 

Mar.  15 . 445,459  445,494 

Mar.  22 . 430,885  410,387 

Mar.  29 . 353,933  326,068 

Apr.  5 . 373,634  372,194 


Production  last  w'eek  made  a  gain  of  19,701 
tons  over  the  week  before,  the  total  being  373,634 
tons  as  compared  with  353,933  tons.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  furnace  ovens  increased  11,401 
tons,  their  total  being  220,274  tons  as  againsi 
208,873  tons  the  preceding  week,  while  the  mer¬ 
chant  ovens  gained  8,300  tons,  their  total  being 
153,360  tons  as  compared  with  145,060  tons  the 
previous  week. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  ovens 
in  operation,  production  and  shipments  for  the 
corresponding  week  from  1906  to  date  in  the 
Connellsville  and  Lower  Connellsville  coke 


regions 


Ovens  in 

Product, 

Ship., 

Year — 

blast 

tons 

cars 

1913  . 

. 32,781 

373,634 

11,0)6 

1912  . 

. 32,238 

415,464 

12,314 

1911  . 

. 28,514 

362,769 

11,093 

1910  . 

. 35,668 

455,273 

13,459 

1909  . 

. . 22,273 

245,450 

9,193 

1908  . 

. 14,100 

132,418 

5,780 

1907  . 

. 32,409 

416,770 

14,168 

1906  . 

. 28,908 

372,083 

14,603 

Connellsville  Courier. 


William  H.  Foster,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Frayer  &  Foster,  coal  dealers  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  well  known  to  many  New  York  and  eastern 
coal  men,  died  at  his  home  on  Tuesday  morning 
of  this  week.  His  death  followed  two  paralytic 
strokes,  the  first  of  which  came  last  Saturday 
night  while  he  was  walking  in  the  street  and  the 
second  on  Monday.  The  funeral  will  likely  oc¬ 
cur  on  Sunday.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
in  1858,  and  moved  to  Hartford  twenty-five  years 
ago,  entering  the  employ  of  S.  A.  Frayer, 
of  his  partner  in  the  present  firm  which  succeeded 
the  old  one  about  seven  years  ago.  He  had 
social  and  fraternal  connections  and  was  widely 
known  in  liis  vicinity. 
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New  York  Trade. 

Buying  Is  Light  and  Is  Not  Influenced 
by  Price  Reductions — Inde¬ 
pendents  a  Factor, 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

No.  29  Broadway, 

New  Yokk,  April  10. 

.Anthracite  shippers  are  keenly  disappointed 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  anthracite  year. 
Little  interest  is  taken  by  dealers  in  the 
situation  and  to  make  it  worse  the  individual 
element  is  more  of  a  disturbance  than  was 
expected  of  it.  The  demand  is  far  below 
normal  for  this  time  of  the  year  and  shippers 
are  at  quite  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
regular  trade  of  the  more  conservative  dealers 
has  declined.  The  small  tonnage  moved  about 
New  York  habor  points  is  about  all  that  is 
being  traded  in  here,  while  the  yards  in  small 
neighboring  cities  are  not  heard  from.  What 
in  the  way  of  concessions  they  expect  more 
than  is  generally  offered  at  this  season  cannot 
be  determined;  price  inducements  have  failed 
to  arouse  interest  in  coal  not  immediately 
needed.  Orders  and  inquiries  not  having  come 
in,  it  is  likely  that  the  companies  will  find  it 
necessary  next  week  to  send  out  the  sales 
forces  to  find  out  why  business  is  so  slow. 

Some  of  the  dealers  report  that  the  trouble 
in  their  section  is  one  of  finances  caused  by 
the  feeling  general  amongst  the  consumers 
who  were  last  winter  forced  to  pay  the  pre¬ 
mium  prices  in  order  to  get  the  little  coal 
ivailable  then.  They  now  reply  to  the  dealers 
seeking  to  collect  his  bill  that  they  propose 
;o  take  their  own  good  time  to  pay  the  alleged 
extortion  in  the  last  winter’s  prices.  The 
lealer  is  thus  placed  in  a  bad  position  and  is 
IS  badly  puzzled  now  as  is  the  wholesaler. 

Other  dealers  make  no  such  excuses  for 
lot  buying  but  say  that  they  expect  some 
nteresting  concessions  from  the  individuals  in 
he  mid-summer  season.  Then,  they  think,  it 
.vil  be  time  enough  to  look  to  the  winter’s 
uipply;  they  find  no  inclination  on  the  part 
)f  householders  to  begin  taking  their  coal 
low  or  soon. 

Weather,  in  the  east,  continues  to  be  fairly 
avorable  as  fires  are  still  necessary  to  keep 
louses  warm.  The  slackening  has  commenced, 
lowever,  and  dealers  are  reducing  delivery 
orces  rapidly  and  selling  and  sending  away 
heir  horses.  More  yard  improvement  is  be- 
ng  done  this  year  than  in  any  previous  year, 
ieemingly  because  it  is  being  realized  more 
md  more  that  mechanical  handling  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  a  profit  from  the  retail  trade. 

From  the  mines  come  reports  of  restricted 
Jroduction,  both  on  account  of  absence  of 
irders  and  because  of  the  damage  done  mines 
md  equipment  by  the  floods,  which  were 
general  throughout  the  hard  coal  fields,  and 
lestructive  everywhere,  though  not  as  disas- 
rous  as  in  the  middle  west.  At  such  times 
he  operating  end  appreciate  the  full  extent  of 
ts  pumping  problems,  and  definite  figures  on 
:osts  of  unwatering  mines  after  heavy  pre- 
ipitation,  would  be  interesting  to  the  markets. 

Transportation  is  the  victim  of  the  same 
iffliction  and  particularly  the  canals  are  said 
<)  have  been  disabled  by  the  freshets  in  the 
iiany  little  streams  and  rivers  of  the  hard 
:oal  regions.  The  open  winter  had  started 
lie  preparations  for  an  early  opening  of  canal 
ransportation  but  the  canal  banks  have  been 
io  badly  damaged  that  an  unusually  late  open- 
ng  is  inevitable.  Railroads  are  rapidly  re- 
:)airing  the  many  small  liridges  that  were 
washed  out  and  getting  tracks  in  shape  to 
:arry  trains  at  full  speed  soon  again.  Dull¬ 
ness  in  the  markets  is  not  making  the  im¬ 
paired  transportation  keenly  felt  and  roads 
will  doubtless  recover  before  the  markets. 

In  the  anthracite  spot  trade  there  is  still 
n  decided  dullness,  as  there  has  been  for 
weeks,  though  every  effort  has  been  exerted 
lo  make  real  and  artificial  transactions  in  boat 
loads.  Instead  of  low  prices,  however,  the 
irade  stands  pretty  close  to  circular  for  pre¬ 
pared  coals  as  the  efforts  to  move  tonnage 
below  the  April  prices  was  no  more  success- 
ul  than  other  inventions  calculated  to  stimu¬ 
late  trade.  Demand  seems  to  come  for  coal 
3t  circular  prices  just  as  easy  as  for  snaps. 
In  the  steam  trade,  there  is  a  slight  tendency 
lo  improve  all  around  and  mine  prices  on 
No.  1  are  ranging  over  a  wide  area  from 
'iinety  cents  to  $1.50,  while  No.  2  brings  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  $1.10  and  No.  3  stands  all 
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the  way  from  thirty-five  to  fifty-five  cents. 
The  variations  are  largely  due  to  the  wide 
difference  in  the  steam  coals  which  is  far 
greater  than  on  prepared  coals.  Some  coal 
men,  however,  lielieve  the  difference  between 
fresh-mined  buckwheat  and  the  washery  and 
river  coals  to  be  much  less  than  the  market 
prices  often  indicate.  Pea  coal  is  bringing 
only  teii  or  fifteen  cents  premium  in  New 
York  this  week. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

Bituminous  coal  conditions  about  New  York 
continue  very  cjuiet.  There  is  scarcely  any 
demand  for  best  grade  of  coal  at  the  fair 
prices,  while  the  poorer  grades  can  find  no 
outlet  whatever  at  any  price.  The  selling  end 
— especially  the  jobbers — is  not  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  conditions  for  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  next  winter  will 
be  one  of  better  prices  and  a  greater  scarcity 
of  coal  and  cars  than  last  winter  was.  The 
contracts  that  have  not  come  in  to  date  at 
better  prices  are  not  being  chased  by  the  coal 
companies.  Contracts  accepted  have  all  been 
on  a  better  price  basis  which  reflects  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  entire  coal  trade  in  the  future. 

While  spot  trading  is  at  the  bottom  here 
it  must  be  observed  in  most  cases  that  the 
coals  are  also  of  the  poorest  quality  and 
correspond  in  value  with  the  prices  they  bring 
very  justly.  The  effect  of  the  floods  in  the 
middle  west  have  not  been  felt  here.  It  now 
seems  that  the  disaster  spread  so  generally 
over  the  entire  producing  field  that  mining 
operations  stopped  simultaneously  with  trans¬ 
portation  in  all  directions.  Slowly  the  lines 
are  opening  up  to  the  lakes  and  the  small 
tonnage  started  is  making  its  way  through 
without  being  sent  east.  This  is  very  for¬ 
tunate,  as  the  already  flooded  markets  could 
not  stand  any  more  coal.  Operators  have  lost 
much  by  the  delays  in  opening  of  lake  traffic 
and  the  effect  will  likely  show  next  fall. 

Pennsylvania  coals  are  not  found  in  open 
markets  here  in  a  very  large  surplus  as  the 
limited  production  has  been  arranged  for  on 
pmple  shipments  for  trials.  The  coal  dom¬ 
inating  the  spot  market  comes  from  the  West 
Virginia  fields  and  only  the  poorer  grades  of 
those  coals  in  reality  are  thus  sold.  Prices 
on  these  range  down  as  low  as  eighty  cents 
and  little  trading  is  reported  as  high  as  a 
dollar.  Some  peculiar  mixtures  were  offered 
in  bargain  cargoes  at  the  piers  and  moved 
with  much  difficulty.  Southern  ports  report 
large  durnpings  of  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
c(5als  which  have  been  prevented  by  the  floods 
frorn  going  west.  Hampton  Roads  coal  piers, 
for  instance,  report  that  nearly  a  million  tons 
was  dumped,  or  to  be  exact,  994,357  tons. 
For  the  time  being  the  markets  will  feel  the 
effect  of  the  large  shipments  of  these  coals 
to  the  east  but  western  demands  will  quickly 
absorb  this  when  transportation  opens  up. 
Gas  coals  are  all  gaining  strength  rapidly  in 
the  eastern  markets. 

The  Vessel  Situation. 

The  coastwise  vessel  market  is  just  about 
firm.  We  quote  current  rates  of  freight  as 
follows:  From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston, 
eighty  to  ninety  cents;  to  points  east  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  $1  to  $2;  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston, 
seventy  to  ninety  cents;  to  Portland,  $1.25;  to 
Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to  Searsport,  $1.75;  to 
Sound  points,  seventy-five  to  ninety  cents; 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  ninety  cents;  to 
Providence,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  New 
Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  cents;  to 
New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty-five  to 
forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are: 


N.  Y. 

F.  O.  B. 

Somerset  County — 

Ilarlior. 

Mines. 

Best  grades  . 

$1.25 

Medium  grades  . 

.  2.05 

1.10 

Ordinary  . 

.  2.5.) 

1.00 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein . 

.  3.20 

1.60 

Cheaper  grades  . 

.  1.80 

1.25 

Clearbeld  County — 

Best  grade . 

.  2.80 

1.25 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Indiana  County— 

Best  grade  . 

.  2.85 

1.30 

Medium  grade  . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Maryland — 

(leorge’s  Creek,  big  vein . 

.  2.85 

1.75 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  2.50 

.85 

Best  gas,  f^-inch  Uinii» . 

Best  grade,  run-of-mine  . 

.  2.60 

1.00 

.  2.65 

l.Oh 

Gas  slack  . 

.60 

New  England  Trade 

Boston,  April  lO. —  {St>ecial  Correspondence.) — • 
1  he  new  Democratic  tariff  revision  bill,  presented 
last  Monday  to  the  National  House,  which  places 
coal  on  the  free  list,  caused  comparatively  little 
discussion  among  the  local  trade.  To  be  sure. 
New  England  is  near  Canada  where  considerable 
coal  is  mined  each  year,  but  the  quality  of  this 
coal  has  always  been  considered  by  the  bulk  of 
the  trade  here  as  inferior  to  United  States  coal. 
Then,  too,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Dominion 
demand  for  its  coals  is  sufficient  to  eliminate  pro¬ 
ducers  from  our  markets,  except,  perhaps,  when 
conditions  here  are  such  that  unseasonable  high 
prices  are  demanded  for  domestic  coals.  In  such 
cases  the  probabilities  are  that  some  of  the  most 
northern  consumers  would  buy  Canadian  coal  in 
preference  to  domestic. 

But,  apparently  dealers  just  now  are  giving 
more  attention  to  the  export  question  than  they 
are  to  the  import.  Ihe  reports  of  threatening 
labor  troubles  in  Wales  have  raised  hopes  of  in¬ 
creased  shipments  of  domestic  fuel  to  southern 
and  middle  Europe. 

Local  sales  of  spot  bituminous  have  been  at 
prices  covering  a  fairly  wide  range,  owing,  in 
part,  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  offerings  were 
originally  consigned  to  contract  orders.  A  few 
cargoes  have  sold  as  low  as  $3.65  a  ton  on  cars 
at  Mystic  Wharf ;  from  that  prices  have  ranged 
up  to  $3.90,  with  the  bulk  of  the  sales  at  $3.75 
to  $3.90,  or  prices  equal  to  those  ruling  a  week 
ago  and  to  $2.85  Hampton  Roads  basis, 

Pennsylvania  bituminous,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  perhaps,  a  shade  easier  for  inferior  kinds, 
which  have  sold  recently  as  low  as  $1  a  ton  on 
cars  at  the  mines.  From  that,  prices  have  run 
up  to  $1.60  a  ton,  but  the  quality  has  to  be 
.A.  No.  1  to  bring  the  top  price.  Coal  mined  on 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  is  offered  in 
large  amounts  at  $1.06  a  ton  at  the  mines. 

The  contract  market  holds  remarkably  firm  in 
view  of  the  continued  accumulation  at  southern 
loading  ports  and  the  listlessness  of  new  busi¬ 
ness.  Some  new  business,  of  course,  is  being 
booked  from  week  to  week,  but  the  bulk  of  this 
is  conditional  upon  a  decline  in  prices.  Agents 
of  shippers  admit  that  future  prices  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  loyalty  in  sticking  to  the  circu¬ 
lar  basis  until  industrial  conditions  in  this  part 
of  the  country  improve.  This  feeling  prevails 
among  all  rail  shippers  as  well  as  tidewater.  The 
production  of  bituminous  is  being  kept  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  basis. 

There  is  just  enough  independent  anthracite 
being  offered  here  to  check  the  demand  for  big 
company  coal.  This  independent  coal  is  offered 
at  very  attractive  prices,  but  is  meeting  with 
slow  sale.  Consumers  are  evidently  holding  off 
with  the  hope  of  lowering  prices  in  all  directions. 
The  big  companies,  however,  are  holding  strongly 
to  original  quotations  and  apparently  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  deviate.  Transportation  facilities  to  lake 
ports  are  still  unfavorable  and  some  coal 
originally  intended  for  the  far  west  is  coming 
here  for  storage,  but  the  pockets  along  the  coast 
and  at  inland  New  England  points  are  by  no 
means  filled  and  it  is  intimated  that  receipts  will 
fall  off  materially  unless  the  demand  improves 
within  the  next  fortnight.  Stove  and  egg  for 
April  consignment  is  offered  by  the  big  companies 
on  a  basis  of  $3.20  to  $3.30  at  the  mines  and  nut 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  more.  Broken  coal 
is  offered  at  $3,05  and  sometimes  more  and  less. 

Although  Boston  and  nearby  points  have  e.x- 
perienced  April  snows,  household  consumers  of 
anthracite  have  not  been  overburdening  the  retail 
trade  with  business.  The  recent  reduction  in  re¬ 
tail  prices  by  Boston  dealers  and  corresponding 
cuts  by  the  trade  in  other  cities  and  towns  have 
failed  to  stimulate  the  demand.  Tf  it  were  not 
for  their  soft  coal  business,  the  trade  would  have 
eighty  per  cent  of  their  teams  idle. 

_  The  demand  for  barge  and  vessel  space  con¬ 
tinues  light  and  as  the  amount  of  tonnage  offered 
is  large  marine  freight  rates  continue  unsettled. 
The  average  asking  rate  from  Hampton  Roads 
ports  to  Boston  is  apparently  seventy-five  to 
eighty-five  cents  a  ton. 

New  England  Trade  Notes. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Coniiiany  pro¬ 
duced  64,000  tons  of  coal  last  month. 

The  Andrews  Company  has  taken  over  the 
coal  business  of  T.  J.  Welsh  &  Co.,  of  Westerly, 
R.  I. 

The  coal  sheds  of  John  A.  Holbrook  and  one 
on  High  street,  Ashland,  were  recently  threatened 
by  a  grass  fire. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

Individuals  Are  Causing  Some  Concern 
and  the  Price  Situation  Is  Con¬ 
sidered  in  Jeopardy. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1400  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  April  10. 

Instead  of  an  improvement  in  the  anthracite 
trade,  after  the  official  announcement  of  April 
prices,  it  seems  that  the  trade  has  gone  in  the 
opposite  direction.  In  this  vicinity,  where  more 
individuals  trade  than  in  any  other  section,  there 
has  been  brisk  competition  for  the  little  trade 
that  is  moving.  Prices  are  low  and  the  trade  is 
as  dull  and  uninteresting  as  could  be  expected 
in  midsummer.  The  retailers  show  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  listen  to  advice  of  wholesalers  who 
would  have  them  store  the  usual  April  supplies. 
No  recent  April  has  presented  such  a  problem 
as  now  confronts  the  trade.  More  concern  about 
it  is  evident  among  the  big  producing  companies 
than  they  usually  express. 

Certain  responsible  individual  shippers  have 
made  offers  to  several  consumers  to  furnish 
their  requirements  till  September  at  ten  cents 
under  circular  prices.  Such  rumors  keep  the 
market  in  an  unsettled  condition.  More  con¬ 
servative  sales  agents  are  not  worrying  about 
next  winter’s  business  as  there  will  be  a  good 
trade  then  that  will  compensate  for  all  losses 
in  the  dull  season.  Both  production  and  trans¬ 
portation  are  still  hampered  by  repairs  being 
made  to  tracks  by  the  floods  so  that  there  is 
not  a  tremendous  surplus  of  coal  coming  for¬ 
ward. 

Bituminous  jobbers  are  inclined  to  take  the 
position  that  contract  consumers  have  been  as¬ 
suming  for  the  past  month  or  more  and  are  mak¬ 
ing  little  effort  to  secure  contracts  for  large  ton¬ 
nages.  They  are  beginning  to  see  signs  that  in¬ 
dicate  labor  troubles  in  many  districts,  transpor¬ 
tation  difficulties  too  numerous  to  mention,  un¬ 
usual  demands  from  western  market  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  early  inquiries,  and  other  evidence  of 
a  good  trade  for  the  early  winter  if  not  the  fall. 
Gas  coals  have  already  taken  on  strength  and 
the  transactions  in  Pocahontas  reported  here 
show  advances,  too.  All  contracts  usually  show- 


ten  or  fifteen  cents  better  than  last  year.  At  the 
moment  the  spot  trade,  however,  is  very  dull 
with  conditions  as  of  last  week.  A  light  steady 
demand  continues,  but  not  enough  of  its  to  be 
very  interesting  even  for  the  tamest  speculator. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

Frank  K.  Cortright,  of  Cortright  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  made  a  New  York  trip  last  week. 

Bradley  Coal  Company,  a  washery  proposition, 
has  fitted  up  offices  in  the  Peckville  National 
Bank  building,  Peckville,  Pa. 

S.  H.  Bohannon,  sales  agent  for  the  Piedmont 
&  George’s  Creek  Coal  Company,  New'  York,  was 
in  the  Philadelphia  territory  lately. 

Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  at  the  annual 
meeting,  reelected  Lewis  A.  Riley,  Edw.  L.  Welsh 
and  Geo.  D.  McCreary  directors  for  another 
three  years’  term. 

Frederic  Landstreet,  sales  manager  for  the 
Seneca  Coal  Mining  Company  and  Punxsutawney 
Coal  Mining  Company,  has  been  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  territory  recently. 

Mohawk  Coal  Company  has  been  formed  by 
David  Boies,  president  of  the  Spencer  Heater 
Company;  H.  W.  Mumford,  and  E.  H.  Leaning, 
general  manager  of  the  Nay  Aug  Coal  Company, 
all  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

Several  dozen  of  the  Lehigh  canal  boats  which 
have  been  loaded  at  the  wdiarves  at  Coalport,  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  canal,  are  unable  to 
make  the  trip,  due  to  the  damage  done  the  canal 
in  the  recent  floods. 

D.  B.  Zimmerman,  president  of  the  Quema- 
honing  Coal  Company,  has  just  returned  to  his 
mines  in  Somerset  county  from  the  troubled  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Mexico  by  way  of  the  still  more  thrill¬ 
ing  flood  section  between  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh. 

Wm.  A.  Kern  and  Nelson  C.  Kern  have  formed 
a  partnership  to  run  a  retail  coal  and  ice  busi¬ 
ness  at  No.  322  Hamilton  street,  Allentown,  Pa. 
The  firm  name  will  be  the  Kern  Coal  &  Ice 
Company  and  the  original  plant  wdll  be  improved 
to  do  a  much  larger  business. 

H.  H.  Ashley,  who  has  just  retired  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Parrish  Coal 
Company,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  was  honored 
with  a  complimentary  dinner  given  by  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  employes  and  friends  last  w'eek.  He  was 


one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Parrish  company 
and  has  spent  twenty-nine  years  in  various  capa¬ 
cities  with  the  company. 


VALLEY  SMOKELESS 

Four  Inch  Shaker 
Screen  Lump 


VIVIAN  SMITHING  COAL 

Guaranteed  under 
1%  Sulphur. 


1.  BLAIR  KENNERLY 

General  Offices 
Penn  Square  Building 
Philadelphia 


Western  Office 

A.  B.  CRANE,  Mgr. 

686  Old  Colony  Building 
Chicago 


OUR  TWIN 
SPECIALTIES 

You  want  a  coal  that  will  attract  customers 
by  its  Preparation,  Appearance  and  Quality 

“Possum  Ridge” 
and  “Oak Ridge” 

are  exactly  such  coals,  and  will  attract 
buyers  at  sight.  They  are  mined  in  the 
choicest  section  of  Southern  Illinois. 


Southern  Illinois  Coal  and 
Coke  Company 

W.  J.  SMITH,  Asst.  Sales  Mgr. 

W.  C.  Taylor,  S.W.S.A.,  Cent.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Offices,  122  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Peoples  Gas  Company  Building 

Colliery  Offices:  Herrin,  Illinois 
Branch  Offices:  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Boston,  Mass. 
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an  unfair  advantage  to  advance  prices  at  a  time 
of  great  need. 


Thick  Vein  Hocking — 

Columbus. 

Mines. 

3-inch  lump  . 

- $  140  $ 

1.50 

iK-incIi  lump  . 

-  2.16 

1.50 

^-inch  lump  . 

-  1.96 

1.30 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.76 

1.10 

Egg  . 

1.26 

Domestic  nut  . 

-  1.90 

1.25 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

_  1.65 

.90 

Coarse  slack  . 

_  1.45 

.80 

Washed  Coals — 

Cobble  . 

-  2.55 

i.no 

Stove  . 

_  2.40 

1.75 

Pomeroy — 

2  and  3-inch  lump  . 

_  2.15 

1.50 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.80 

1.1.3 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

_  1.55 

.90 

Kanawha  Gas — 

iK-inch  lump  . 

_  1.90 

1.25 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.65 

1.00 

Kanawha  Splint — 

2-incli  lump  . 

_  2.40 

1.45 

^-inch  lump  . 

_  2.20 

1.30 

Mine-run  . 

-  2.05 

1.15 

Egg  . 

_  2.25 

1.35 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

-  1.80 

.90 

N.  &  W.  White  Ash — 

3-inch  lump  . 

_  2.65 

1.75 

1^-inch  lump  . 

_  2.50 

1.60 

Egg . 

_  2.15 

1.25 

Sunday  Creek  Co. 

poAl  '"'“s 

W.Vl  Sllppirs 

FOR  STIAM  AND  DOMItTIO  USB 
OUTLOOK  BLOQ.  i  i  OOLUMBU8,  OHIO 


Ths  Lorain  Goal  &  Dock  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Capacity  10,000  tona  No.  8  Pbf. 

Coal  Dally 


The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  April  10. — (Special  Corre- 
ipondcnce.) — With  ail  the  losses  sustained 
hrough  flood  damages,  it  apparently  has  remained 
for  a  disaster  to  make  the  coal  business  really 
ictive  in  this  market.  Conditions  threatening  a 
(uel  famine  have  resulted  from  the  crippled 
ransportation  situation  consequent  to  the  floods, 
ivery  degree  of  railroad  restoration  and  resump- 
ion  of  traffic  has  brought  with  it  seyeral  degrees 
)f  additional  activity  in  the  coal  business.  Opei- 
itors  and  jobbers  say  there  is  just  one  unfavor- 
ible  factor  and  that  is  the  still  difficult  transpor- 
ation  situation.  While  there  is  a  marked  im- 
irovement  in  the  condition  of  railroads  and 
reight  movements  are  being  pushed  with  all  pos- 
•ible  energy,  it  is  complained  that  traffic  is  being 
lelayed  by  reason  of  wide  detours  necessary  and 
he  increased  number  of  transfer  points. 

Domestic  trade  has  revived  from  its  mild  win- 
er  depression  just  at  a  time  when  operators  and 
obbers  expected  it  to  slump  off  into  the  spring 
ethargy.  The  widespread  floods  and  heavy  rain 
ialls  have  created  a  great  demand  for  this  fuel 
IS  a  necessity  against  dampness.  Retailers  re- 
)ort  their  supplies  which  a  few  weeks  ago  they 
-upposed  would  have  to  be  largely  carried  through 
he  summer,  vastly  depleted  and  the  demand  still 
;oming  for  domestic  fuel.  Household  consumers 
generally  had  very  low  supplies  when  the  extreme 
lamp  weather  came  and  the  continuance  of  the 
mfavorable  climatic  condition  has  made  the  buy- 
ng  of  new  supplies  imperative.  This  has  given 
rreat  strength  to  this  market. 

Steam  trade  has  manifested  greater  activity 
ince  the  floods  despite  the  fact  that  many  plants 
vere  put  out  of  commission.  _  Industry  in  the 
looded  districts  is  being  rapidly  restored  and 
his  has  brought  a  large  demand  for  steam  fuel, 
vlany  reports  have  been  received  from  large 
team  consumers  stating  that  their  coal  sup- 
ilies  were  washed  away  and  this  has  made  an 
dditional  market.  Activity  in  railroad  fuel  con- 
racts  was  interrupted  by  the  late  disaster  and 
his  is  being  renewed  with  unusual  energy.  Sev- 
ral  large  contracts  are  expected  to  be  closed 
oon  and  coal  men  say  that  higher  prices  will 
le  secured  and  insist  that  the  figure  will  not  be 
ess  than  $1.05. 

Lake  trade  is  taking  considerable  attention 
m  the  part  of  operators  and  a  large  tonnage  has 
Iready  been  moved  from  the  mines.  A  good 
lemand  for  coal  has  been  reported  from  the 
lorthwest  and  it  is  generally  expected  that  this 
vill  be  one  of  the  best  seasons  this  market  has 
ver  experienced.  Shippers  here  have  received 
vord  that  lake  navigation  will  in  all  likelihood 
tart  on  or  soon  after  April  15  and  the  loading 
f  boats  has  started. 

Despite  the  new  strength  in  the  market  there 
as  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  operators 
nd  shippers  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
0  advance  prices.  Normally,  it  is  said,  such 
ctivity  would  certainly  bring  general  increases 
1  prices.  Representative  coal  men  here,  how- 
ver,  point  out  that  for  the  most  part  the  revival 
f  business  has  resulted  from  a  calamity  in  which 
housands  have  suffered  and  it  would  be  taking 
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The  Central  West  Codl  Co. 

MINE  OWNERS  AND  Ot> 

Ohi«  and  West  Virginia  Ceafs 

Hocking  Wushed  Egg,  Stove  Snd  ' 
Shaker  Screen  Lump  our  spedaitf. 

:L  S.  McVEY.  Gen’l  Sales  Mgr.  -  COt4IWSUj8,  OHIO 
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Washed  Coals — 


Egg  . 

1.76 

Nut  . 

1.75 

Y  oughiogheny — 
iK-mch  lump  . 

_  2.65 

1.75 

•54-inch  lump  . 

_  2.50 

1.35@1.63 

slack  . 

1.00 

J.  A.  Rundi,  manager  of  the  sales  of  the  New 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  has  just  returned  from 
a  business  trip  to  Detroit  and  other  lake  points. 


1  hour  now  the^equivalent 
of  3  hours  40  minutes 

With  one  of  our  4-ton  trucks  Wilcox  and  Ziegler, 
coal  merchants  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  replaced  three  two- 
horse  trucks  (six  horses)  and  increased  the  area  of  their 
territory  and  the  amount  of  business  transacted. 

On  city  delivery,  where  a  chute  is  used,  our  truck 
delivers  3  tons  per  hour.  On  suburban  delivery  our 
truck  makes  a  round  trip  in  an  hour  and  a  half  that 
with  horses  required  five  and  a  half  hours. 

International  Motor  Trucks 


Mack 


Proved  by  Years  of  Successful  Service 

Saurer  ter  Hewitt 


1 2  years 
in  use 


lo  years 
in'usG 


When  you  buy  our  trucks  you  know  what  they  will  do.  No 
one  else  can  give  you: 

1.  Trucks  with  efficiency  proved  by  10,  12  and  18  years. 

2.  Nine  sizes,  capacities:  1,  IH,  2,  3,  4,  6,  614,  714  and  10  tons. 

3.  Bodies  suited  to  your  needs  and  built  by  the  builders  of  the  trucks. 

4.  A  service  station  in  your  city  with  factory  facilities  and  a  perma¬ 

nent  supply  of  necessary  parts. 

Let  us  demonstrate  what  the  right  truck  witli  the  right  body 
means  in  your  business. 


International  Motor  Company 

General  Offices:  Broadway  and  57th,  New  York 
Works:  Allentown,  Pa.;  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Sales  and  Service  Stations:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cleveland. 
Cincinnati.  Buffalo.  Baltimore.  Newark.  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis.  Atlanta.  Kansas, 
City,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Washington, 
and  other  large  cities. 

Canadian  Sales  Agents,  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal 


■> 

VV  Can  ship  any  fyt 

Hfly  Strsw 

Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  quote  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  prices  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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Anthracite  News  Notes. 


Six  suits  for  damages  aggregating 
$210,000  were  begun  in  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  county,  Pa.,  courts  here  by 
women  who  suffered  the  loss  of  hus¬ 
bands  and  sons  in  the  Pancoast  mine 
disaster  in  Throop,  April  7,  1911.  The 
Price-Pancoast  Coal  Company  is  the 
defendant.  Mrs.  Catherine  Ritz  asks 
$30,000  for  the  death  of  her  husband; 
the  widow  of  Fireboss  Isaac  Dawe 
asks  for  $50,000;  the  widow  of  Inside 
Foreman  Walter  Knights  seeks  a  like 
amount;  the  widow  of  George  Ballog 
asks  $30,000;  Mrs.  Anna  Nemeth  asks 
$20,000  for  the  loss  of  her  son,  Peter; 
Mrs.  Victoria  Grulkowski  wants  $30,- 
000  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  John, 
a  miner.  Seventy-three  men  lost  their 
lives  in  the  fire  of  two  years  ago.  All 
cases  allege  the  Price-Pancoast  com¬ 
pany  was  negligent  in  that  it  main¬ 
tained  “a  highly  inflammable  and 
combustible  engine  house  made  of 
yellow  pine  and  so  situated  as  to  be 
in  direct  line  of  the  air  currents.”  It 
is  also  set  forth  in  the  complaints 
that  the  company  was  negligent  in 
not  furnishing  reasonably  safe  sig¬ 
nals.  proper  fans,  doors  and  brattice 
work  for  furnishing  pure  air  and  a 
competent  corps  of  messengers  to 
warn  the  men  of  their  danger. 

Contractors  Williams  and  Richardson, 
who  are  constructing  the  new  steel  and 
concrete  breaker  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company  between  Throop  and  Oly¬ 
phant,  Pa.,  expect  to  have  the  structure 
completed  bv  fall,  which  will  increase 
the  output  of  the  company  thousands  of 
tons  per  day.  The  breaker  is  unique  in 
many  ways.  Among  the  innovations  is 
the  use  of  concrete  for  the  coal  and 
rock  pockets  and  the  manner  of  their 
arrangement  Gondolas  will  be  loaded, 
of  course,  directly  beneath  the  pockets, 
but  the  box  carswill  be  filled  outside  the 
building  from  a  chute  leading  from  the 
center  of  the  bottom  slab  of  the  pocket. 
The  width  of  the  pockets  vary  from  ten 
feet,  eight  inches  to  sixteen  feet  The 
pockets  will  have  a  capacitv  of  3,500 
tons.  The  breaker  will  be  fed  by  coal 
from  a  new  tract  that  is  now  being 
onened  by  the  company. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union  at  Scranton,  Pa..  S.  J.  McDon¬ 
ald,  president,  urged  the  members  to 
take  a  stand  against  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  and  prevent  them 
from  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  field.  It  was  urged  that  members 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  be  denied  membershin 
in  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  central 
bodv.  Definite  action  was  postponed 
until  the  next  meeting. 

Within  fifteen  feet  of  the  spot  where  a 
cave  occurred  two  months  ago  in  Rob¬ 
ert’s  court,  for  which  Col.  A.  A.  Phil¬ 
lips,  general  manager  of  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Coal  company,  was  fined  $100  in 
criminal  proceedings  in  a  test  case  of  an 
ordinance  to  regulate  raining  passed 
bv  the  Scranton,  Pa.,  city  council,  an¬ 
other  cave  occurred.  A  wagon  and  tearr 
belonging  to  the  Kearney  Coal  company 
a  retailing  firm,  sank  into  the  abyss 
when  the  surface  subsided.  The  driver 
was  uniniured.  The  cave  was  in  the 
surface  workings  of  the  Lackawanna 


company.  The  case  against  Col.  Phil¬ 
lips  will  be  brought  before  the  supreme 
court  to  test  its  constitutionality.  The 
city  is  seeking  to  protect  the  surface 
under  its  police  power. 


Belgian  Coal  Production. 

[Consul  Alexander  Heingartner,  Liege.  1 

The  total  production  of  coal  in  Bel¬ 
gium  during  1912  amounted  to  22,- 
983,460  tons,  against  23,125,140  tons  in 
1911  and  23,927,230  tons  in  1910.  This 
decrease  was  due  to  the  strike  in  the 
Borinage  district  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  also  to  the  limiting  of 
the  day’s  work  to  9  hours.  Although 
this  fresh  decline  in  production  may 
appear  discouraging,  it  is  in  reality  not 
unsatisfactory,  for  in  spite  of  the  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  of  the  working  day 
from  91/2  hours  in  1911  to  9  hours  in 
1912,  there  was  a  decrease  of  only 
141,680  tons,  while  the  production  for 
1911  was  800,000  tons  less  than  that 
of  1910;  if  the  strike  in  the  Borinage, 
which  lasted  over  a  month,  had  not 
taken  place,  causing  a  reduction  in  the 
output  of  500,000  tons,  the  total  output 
for  1912  would  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  greater  than  in  1911. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  is  that  the  limiting  of  the  work¬ 
ing  day  has  not  had  the  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  anticipated.  The  coal  mines  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  improve  their  machinery, 
tools,  etc.,  and  the  results  for  1912  go 
to  show  that  the  increased  effective 
power  of  the  engineers  offsets  the  re¬ 
duced  work  of  the  miners. 


Quality  is  the  bed  rock  on  whic 

the  reputation  of  Purity  Coal  is  founde 


Seven  years  ago  we  began  mining  Purity  Coal  and  pre¬ 
paring  it  for  market  for  dealers  who  wanted  and  were 
willing  to  pay  for  a  high  grade,  carefully  prepared  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal.  The  success  of  our  policy  and  product  is 
proven  by  the  establishing  of  another  mine  of  4,000  tons  daily  capacity. 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.’s  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  report  as  follows 
under  date  of  April  7th  : 

Freight  market  conditions  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  a  week  ago,  but 
April  tonnage  is  scare  and  not  equal 
to  the  demand.  The  only  recently  re¬ 
ported  charter  of  interest  was  the  fixture 
of  steamer  “Gioconda,”  2,433  tons  net 
register,  from  Baltimore  to  Buenos 
Ayres  or  La  Platta,  at  18s  6d. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows:  $1.60  to  $1.70  to 
Havana;  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  Cardenas  or 
Sagua;  $2.10  to  $2.20  to  Cienfuegos; 
$2.25  to  $2.35  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trini¬ 
dad;  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.70 
to  $1.80  to  St.  Thomas ;  $2.25  to  $2.35 
to  Barbados;  $2.00  Jo  $2.10  to  Kingston 
f small  boats  to  Kingston  about  $2.25) 
$1.60  to  $1.75  and  p.  c.  to  Curacao ; 
$2.10  to  $2.25  to  Santiago;  $2.10  to  $2.25 
to  Guantanamo ;  $3.25  to  $3.50  to  De- 
marara;  $2.25  to  $2.35  to  Bermuda; 
$2.00  to  $2.25  to  Vera  Cruz  or  Tampico; 
about  19s  to  Rio;  about  18s  6d  to 
Buenos  Ayres  or  La  Platta ;  18s  to  19s 
to  a  direct  port  in  the  Mediterranean, 
not  east  of  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  Spain 
excluded. 


SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Prudential  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


Many  dealers  appreciate  Purity  because  it  is  making  money  for 
them.  May  we  include  you  in  that  number  ?  Write  for  prices. 


Sold  exclusively  by 

PURITY  COAL  COMPANY 

ROANOKE  BLDG.,  F.  J.  BROWNING,  Manager  of  Salas  CHICAC 

N.  W.  Sales  Office: 

619-631  Security  Bank  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  E.  C.  PRATT,  N.  W.  Sales  Ag( 
SUNDERLAND  BROS,  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Agents  for  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  NEBRASKA. 


DEXTER  &  CARPENTER 

10-12  BROADWAY.  MEW  YORK 

‘•LLOYDELL’* 
“PRINCESS” 

“GARRETT” 

ana  “CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


R  R  RRWMAN  and  shippei 

Ui  Ua  uU  if  If  mil  ANTHRACITE -COKE-BITUMINOU 


“RELIANCE" 

"BUCK  MOUNTAIN* 

"Big  Tein  Lehidh" 

"WUkes  Barre" 

And  other  drndee  Anthracite 


(SOLE  SHIPPEB) 
Mine  Adent 


“LOPEZ” 

Periection**  Smlthiat 
Beat*’  Gan 
'White  Oak*’  Steam 
And  other  dradea  Bitnmlno* 


Connellaville,  Latrobe,  Gallitzln  and  Went  Virdinla  Coke 


ADDRESS  ALL  CDMMUNICATIDNS  TD  119  WILLIAM  ST.,  PITTSTON,  H 

Anthracite  Shipment!  made  by  Rail  or  Water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  ft  R.  R.  R.i 
L.  V.  R.  R.,  Brie  R.  R.,  and  their  oonneotlona. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S 


-1 


SCRANTON  COAL 


S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  A^ent 


Shipments  **AU  Rail,”  from  yards  and  docks  at  Chicago  and  Toledo. 


ISLAND  CREEK 


Soft  Coal  Departmeot 
West  Virginia  Splint 

Rescreened  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 


C.  L.  DERING. 
Manager  Chicago  Officee 
Old  Colony  Building 


When  yon  buy  “SCRANTON”  be  mure 
you  get  the  GENUINE  D.  L.  &  W. 
Scranton. 
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linfluence  of  Coke  Sales  on  the  Fuel  Market 


Last  year  at  this  time  it  was  easily  possible 
o  buy  three-quarter  inch  Youghiogheny  gas 
:oal  at  $1.15  a  ton  at  the  mines,  either  on 
iv'early  contract  or  for  spot  shipment.  Today, 
t  is  impossible  to  buy  a  pound  of  the  same 
-oal  for  less  than  $1.40.  Those  who  are  of- 
ered  coal  at  that  price  are  told  that  they  must 
jiccept  the  offer  at  once,  or  be  prepared  not 
;o  receive  the  coal  when  they  ask  for  it  later. 
Producers  will  not  give  any  guarantee  that 
ate  buyers  will  be  satisfied.  The  understand- 
ng  is  that  this  price  is  going  to  be  charged 
lot  only  to  the  receivers  of  the  coal  by  rail 
lut  to  those  who  get  the  same  coal  by  lake. 
41so  everyone  is  going  to  be  treated  alike. 
Those  who  have  used  coal  for  years  will  be 
-harged  precisely  the  same  prices  as  those  who 
legin  now  to  use  it  for  the  first  time.  There 
sn’t  anything  mysterious  about  this  market 
arice;  it  came  in  response  to  the  law  of  supply 
md  demand. 

Coal  similar  to  Youghiogheny  in  chemical 
properties,  or  in  other  words,  coal  available  for 
gas  making,  is  beginning  to  command  a  rela- 
ively  high  price.  For  example,  three-quarter 
nch  splint  coal  on  yearly  contract  is  com- 
nanding  today  $1.25  to  $1.30.  Those  who  want 
his  coal  are  told  to  cover  their  needs  now, 
.vhile  the  mines  still  have  some  coal  to  dis¬ 
pose  of,  or  be  prepared  not  to  have  their  de- 
nands  satisfied  when  they  ask  for  coal  a  little 
ater. 

'  At  the  same  time,  the  coal  from  the  Elkhorn 
ield  of  eastern  Kentucky  is  commanding — freight 
ates  considered — a  relative  mine  price.  The  pro- 
lucers  in  that  field  are  not  rushing  customers 
vith  the  statement  that  output  and  productive 
apacity  are  limited.  They  rather  expect  to  take 
vhat  trade  they  can  get  now  and  then  “make  a 
filling”  by  picking  up  what  other  and  older  fields 
annot  handle.  While  theirs  is  a  new  coal  in 
his  market,  the  producers  are  not  belittling  it 
mt  are  letting  it  be  known  that  it  is  worth  a 
iirice  and  are  charging  it. 

I  This  doesn’t  signify  at  all  that  there  have 
*)een  formed  any  new  combinations  of  pro- 
lucers,  but  only  signifies  that  there  has  been  a 
ather  radical  change  in  the  status  of  supply 
tmd  demand  for  those  coals.  That  change 
ame  about  by  the  fact  that  practically  every 
)roducer  of  water  gas  over  a  wide  territory 
s  beginning  to  use  coal  for  gas  making  in- 
tead  of  a  combination  of  coke  and  oil. 

For  example.  The  People’s  Gas  Light  & 
uoke  Company  of  Chicago  is  in  the  market 
his  year  for  750,000  tons  of  gas  coal.  Next 
ear  it  will  be  in  the  market  for  about  2,000,- 
^00  tons  of  gas  coal.  In  addlton  to  that,  there 
.re  several  hundred  water  gas  plants  in  the 
erritory  between  Pittsburgh  and  the  Mis- 
ouri  river,  which  will  have  to  make  the  shift 
,rom  coke  and  oil  to  gas  coal,  and  they  will 
)e  in  the  market  for  enough  coal  to  take  care 
)f  their  requirements.  The  amount  of  coal 
lemanded  by  these  smaller  gas  plants  will,  of 
ourse,  vary  with  the  size  of  the  community 
ivhich  they  serve.  It  is  now  known,  by  the 
■oal  operators,  that  to  satisfy  this  demand  is 
Iroing  to  take  an  enormous  volume  of  coal.  In 
he  territory  between  Pittsburgh  and  the  Mis- 
ouri  river  north  of  the  Ohio,  it  is  declared 
hat  the  consumption  of  coal  will  be  easily 
0,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  what  it  is  now  per 
'ear,  while  others  make  the  estimate  that  15,- 
lOO.OOO  would  be  a  conservative  figure. 

The  reason  for  this  change  is  the  rising 
•rice  of  oil,  which  makes  its  use  for  gas  en- 
ichment  entirely  out  of  question.  Crude  oil, 
ormerly  cost  two  cents  a  gallon  or  there- 
.bouts.  Recently  the  price  has  advanced  to 
ive  or  six  cents  a  gallon;  or  an  increase  in 
•nee  of  about  threefold.  The  gas  companies 
■re  under  the  necessity  either  to  pay  the  pro- 
ubited  price  for  oil — if  the  consumer  could 
•ersuade  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  sup- 
•ly  it — or  discontinue  the  use  of  their  old 


Change  of  Fuel  by  the  Gas  Makers 
Promises  to  Cause  an  Upheaval  in  the 
Whole  Situation — A  Hint  at  Possible 
Alignments. 


plants  and  establish  new  ones.  Since  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  will  not  agree  to  fur¬ 
nish  oil  at  any  price,  the  companies  are  really 
under  constraint  to  erect  coal  gas  plants.  This 
makes  the  consumption  of  this  high  grade 
coal  not  voluntary  but  imperative. 

That  this  is  going  to  have  a  tremendous 
influence  upon  the  fuel  market  is  readily  ad¬ 
mitted  by  everyone.  Just  where  the  effect  is 
going  to  be  felt  most  is  now  a  proposition 
which  is  being  debated  and  studied.  It  is  rec¬ 
ognized  that  this  is  going  to  prove  a  boon  to 
the  producers  of  gas  coal.  It,  likewise,  is 
recognized  that  it  is  going  to  disturb  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  other  fuels. 

Because  the  gas  coal  area  is  relatively  small, 
and  because  this  fuel  is  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  gas  making,  the  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  were  already  about  at  a  balance.  Throw¬ 
ing  from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  tons  of  new 
business  into  an  old  producing  district,  where 
about  all  the  available  land  is  under  development 
and  where  production  is  rapidly  approaching 
the  maximum  naturally  had  the  tendency  to 
advance  prices.  This  has  been  expressed  in  a 
twenty-five  cent  a  ton  increase  in  contract  fig¬ 
ures  this  year.  That  measures  the  influence 
of  this  change  upon  the  gas  coal  field.  The  fact 
that  a  new  gas  coal  field  is  just  now  being  opened 
does  not  alter  the  case  in  the  least.  The  new 
developments  were  planned  before  this  new  de¬ 
mand  arose.  The  output  was  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  exhausted  natural  gas  and  to  meet 
enlarged  consumption  in  other  lines. 

Water  gas  was  made  from  a  combination  of 
coke  and  crude-  oil.  Perhaps  as  much  as  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  coke  thus  used  was  obtained 
from  the  Pocahontas  field.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  when  water  gas  making  is  abandoned 
the  purchase  of  Pocahontas  coke  will  likewise 
be  abandoned.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  this  coke  was  sold  to  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Gas  Company  of  Chicago.  On  the  first 
of  October,  1914,  or  thereabouts,  the  use  of 
this  coke  will  be  discontinued.  This  gives  the 
Pocahontas  operators  the  option  either  of 
abandoning  their  coke  ovens  or  of  finding  a 
market  for  this  250,000  tons  of  coke.  What 
they  will  do  is  a  propositon  which  they  are 
now  debating  among  themselves. 

They  realize  that  coke  is  expensive  to  make 
in  the  Pocahontas  field,  and  they  realize  that 
to  find  a  market  for  all  the  coke  which  they 
formerly  sold  to  the  gas  companies  will  not 
be  an  easy  proposition.  This  is  especially  true 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  from  now  on  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  coke  will  be  abnormally  increased  by 
the  fact  of  coal  gas  making.  Although  the  de¬ 
cision  hasn’t  definitely  been  reached,  the 
proper  surmise  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
Pocahontas  operators  will  abandon  the  manu¬ 
facture  of-  coke.  That  instantly  changes  the 
entire  smokeless  coal  situation. 

Lump  and  egg  coal  were  made  mainly  to  get 
the  slack  which  was  demanded  by  the  coke 
ovens.  When  coke  is  not  made,  the  operators 
will  have  no  inducement  to  divide  their  mine 
run  into  slack,  lump  and  egg,  and  consequently 
the  prepared  size  of  Pocahontas  coal  will  be 
mighty  hard  to  obtain.  This,  of  itself,  prophe¬ 
sies  a  change  in  the  price  of  smokeless  lump 
and  egg;  but  it  is  entirely  too  early  to  sur¬ 
mise  what  that  change  will  amount  to. 

The  abandonment  of  coke  making  in  the 
Pocahontas  field  means  that  more  raw  coal  of 
that  kind  will  be  offered  upon  the  market, 
this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  producers  will 


not_  want  to  curtail  their  production.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  this  would  indicate  a 
decline  in  the  price  of  Pocahontas  coal.  How¬ 
ever,  the  operators  in  that  field  say  that  the 
expanding  market  for  that  coal  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ports  and  in  Central  America  will 
far  more  than  offset  the  effect  of  the  abandon¬ 
ing  of  coke  production — provided  that  is  de¬ 
termined  upon.  For  this  reason,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  gas  coal  change  will  have  any 
serious  influence  upon  the  Pocahontas  price 
situation. 

The  market  situation  in  the  west  is  being 
studied  with  considerable  care.  If  anything 
like  10,000,000  or  12,000,000  tons  of  gas  coal  is 
moved  into  the  west  in  addition  to  that  which 
is  now  moved,  it  is  appreciated  that  a  part  of 
it  must,  after  having  passed  through  the  gas 
retort,  reappear  upon  the  market  in  the  form 
of  coke.  At  least  consideration,  12,000,000  tons 
of  gas  coal  would  yield  a  marketable  residue 
of  five  million  tons  of  coke.  This,  the  gas 
companies  will  be  under  necessity  to  find  a 
market  for.  This  coke  will  have  to  be  sold  in 
addition  to  the  output  of  existing  ovens,  a 
part  of  which  output  had  previously  been  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  gas  companies.  In  other  words 
the  volume  of  coke  to  be  marketed,  mainly  as 
a  domestic^  fuel,  will  be  increased  from  two 
to  three  times.  The  principal  use  for  this 
coke  must  be  as  a  domestic  fuel  and,  there¬ 
fore  it  must  be  marketed  in  substitution  for 
other  domestic  fuels.  The  question  is,  what 
fuel  will  it  supplant? 

Perhaps  current  Chicago  retail  prices  will 
give  some  key  to  the  possible  future  situation. 
Anthracite  egg  coal  in  Chicago  is  sold  at  re¬ 
tail  at  $8.25.  Coke  will  be  sold,  according  to 
the  current  statements,  at  $6.50  to  $6.75.  Poca¬ 
hontas  lump  and  egg  have  been  sold  at  not  to 
exceed  $5.50  or  $1.00  per  ton  less  than  the  pro¬ 
posed  market  price  for  coke.  Franklin  county 
coal  or  the  better  grades  of  Illinois  coal  have 
sold  in  Chicago  for  $4.50  or  $2  per  ton  less 
than  the  proposed  price  for  coke. 

That  is,  domestic  coke,  even  at  prices  now  con¬ 
templated,  will  sell  for  $1.50  a  ton  less  than 
anthracite  and  for  about  $1  a  ton  more  than  the 
smokeless  prepared  coal.  It  will  sell  easily  at 
$1.50  more  than  smokeless  mine  run  and  $2  more 
than  western  domestic  coals.  This  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  anthracite  will  bear  the  brunt. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  market  most 
carefully  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  competition  will  be  strongest  between 
anthracite  and  coke.  It  will  be  quite  keen 
between  smokeless  coal  and  coke.  It  likely 
will  not  disturb,  for  a  good  while  at  least,  the 
market  for  western  domestic  fuel.  This  is,  of 
course,  only  a  surmise,  but  it  is  at  least  inter¬ 
esting  gossip  in  view  of  the  changed  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  most  important  thing  is  that,  seeing  the 
volume  of  coke  to  be  marketed,  the  fuel  sales¬ 
man — whether  he  be  a  wholesaler  or  retailer — 
should  acquaint  himself  with  the  coke  situa¬ 
tion,  and  especially  with  coke  use.  This,  evi¬ 
dently,  is  one  of  the  big  issues  of  the  hour 
and  a  matter  which  will  command  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  for  months  to  come. 


A  meeting  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
National  Commissary  Managers  Association 
will  be  held  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  May  21  and 
22  with  head(]uarters  at  the  new  Virginian 
hotel.  The  attendance  will  be  drawn  princi¬ 
pally  from  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Florida. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  same  associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis  August  19,  20 
and  21,  with  headquarters  at  the  Planters 
hotel.  Commissary  store  managers  from  the 
entire  country  are  invited  to  attend  whether 
members  of  the  association  or  not. 
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Factors  Which  Influence  Current  Coal  Prices. 


Two  developments  of  tlie  last  week  promise 
to  influence  the  future  coal  market  and  the 
Government’s  attitude  toward  coal.  The  third 
new  development  promises  to  influence  the  im¬ 
mediate  market  for  coal  for  the  next  two 
months.  The  developments  referred  to  re¬ 
spectively  are:  The  decision  of  the  Peoples 
Gas,  Light  &  Coke  Company  of  Chicago  to 
build  a  tremendous  coal  gas  plant  on  Chicago’s 
west  side;  the  action  of  the  jury  in  acquitting 
A.  G.  Frost,  charged  with  the  fraudulent  entry 
of  coal  land  in  Alaska,  and  the  decision  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  workers  in  Belgium  to 
go  on  strike  for  equal  suffrage.  These  widely 
divergent  pieces  of  news  bear  directly  upon  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  the  coal  trade. 

The  decision  of  the  Peoples  Gas  Light  & 
Coke  Company  of  Chicago  to  build  a  big  coal 
gas  plant  is  primarily  a  piece  of  news  local  to 
Chicago.  Lfltimately  and  in  reality  it  is  a  na¬ 
tional  item  of  news,  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  prophetic  of  a  change  of  policy  among  the 
gas  manufacturers  of  the  nation.  As  previ¬ 
ously  has  been  pointed  out,  the  manufacturer 
of  gas  must  satisfy  the  public  demand  at  a 
price  fixed  by  ordinance.  The  natural  ten¬ 
dency,  under  the  circumstance,  has  been  for 
the  municipality  to  strive  to  keep  the  quality 
of  gas  up  and  the  price  of  it  down.  Far  more 
attention  has  been  paid,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
the  reduction  of  prices  than  to  the  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  quality;  however,  the  gas  com¬ 
panies  have  not  been  permitted  to  lower  the 
standard  of  quality  of  gas  in  such  way  as 
would  offset  the  reduction  in  prices. 

Also,  as  previously  outlined,  water  gas,  in 
which  only  crude  or  refined  oil  is  used  for 
enrichment,  has  been  increasingly  expensive 
because  of  the  steadily  advancing  price  of  oil. 
A  recent  withdrawal  of  crude  oil  from  the  fuel 
market  and  an  advance  in  the  price  of  certain 
refined  oils,  both  being  due  to  a  growing  short¬ 
age,  has  determined  the  water  gas  manufac¬ 
turers  throughout  the  United  States  to  turn 
again  to  coal  gas  as  the  cheaper  way  of  satis¬ 
fying  the  demand. 

The  Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company  of 
Chicago  recently  has  been  studying  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  coal  gas  plant  construction.  There  are, 
of  course,  several  different  kinds.  The  earlier 
type  was  the  old  gas  bench;  the  later  develop¬ 
ment  was  the  by-produet  oven,  and,  more  re¬ 
cently,  certain  modifications  of  the  above  types 
have  been  incorporated  into  a  third  and  fourth 
style  of  oven,  which  is  said  to  have  the  virtues 
of  them  all  both  in  economy  of  operation  and 
in  quality  of  gas  and  coke  produced.  Although 
not  as  yet  definitely  committed  to  the  type  oi 
plant  which  will  be  used,  and  although  no  defi¬ 
nite  commitment  will  probably  be  made  until 
the  latter  part  of  June  or  the  first  of  July,  the 
People’s  Gas  Company  has  already  decided 
that  it  will  start,  this  summer,  upon  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  big  gas  plant,  which  will  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  20,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day. 

This  plant  will  be  located  in  Chicago  on  the 
drainage  canal  and  West  Thirty-seventh  street, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fortieth  avenue,  and 
will  occupy  a  strip  of  ground  containing  about 
200  acres.  The  original  cost  of  the  plant  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,500,000.  The  in¬ 
tention  is  to  use  gas  coals  from  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 

The  character  of  the  coal  to  be  used  will  be 
determined  largely  by  the  charaeter  of  the 
plant.  The  company,  of  course,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  rapid  rise  of  eoal  prices  upon  itself 
will  seleet  the  style  of  plant  which  will  permit 
the  use  of  the  greatest  variety  of  gas  coal.  It 
is,  however,  practically  forced  to  commit  itself 
to  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coal,  which  will  be  moved  to  the  south 
shore  ports  of  Lake  Erie  by  rail  and  by  boat  to 
Chicago  and  by  the  river  and  drainage  canal  to 
the  plant. 

The  first  coal  requirements  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  750,000  tons  of  coal  per  year. 
That  much  will  be  bought  now.  Due  to  the 
short  season  of  navigation,  this  will  require  a 
tremendous  storage  pile  and  machinery  which 
w’ill  handle  from  12,000  to  15,000  tons  per  day. 
Present  plans  include  that  kind  of  machinery. 
It  will  require  about  two  years  to  complete 
this  plant. 

The  new  gas  plant  in  Chicago,  which  is  of 
itself  interesting  because  of  its  coal  eonsuming 
possibilities,  is  made  doubly  interesting  when 
it  is  said  to  be  only  a  type  of  the  new  gas 


The  Chicago  Gas  Company  Uses  Gas 
Coal — Alaska  Coal  Lands  Are  Made  Par¬ 
tially  Available — Belgium’s  Workers  Go 
Upon  a  Strike. 

plant  which  is  going  to  be  operated  in  the 
west.  One  who  is  familiar  with  the  gas  situ¬ 
ation  made  the  statement  recently  that  there 
are,  in  the  central  west,  several  hundred  gas 
plants  which  are  facing  identically  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  brought  about  the  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  Peoples  Gas  Company  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  says  that  as  these  gas  plants  will  be 
under  necessity  to  abandon  water  gas,  they 
will  be  under  equal  necessity  to  buy  more  coal 
and  certainly  to  market  more  coke.  The  effect 
of  such  a  change  upon  the  eoal  market  cannot 
but  be  considerable.  Naturally,  it  enhances 
the  value  of  gas  coal  and  coal  nroducts.  Like¬ 
wise — unless  there  is  a  radieal  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  people  toward  the  coke  and 
unless  the  coke  market  in  the  next  few  years 
is  cultivated  with  extreme  care — the  dumping 
of  this  extra  amount  of  coke  upon  the  market 
is  going  to  jeopardize  prevailing  prices.  This 
is  going  to  have  a  tremendous  influence  upon 
the  coal  market,  and  the  exact  effect  both  on 
coal  and  coke  will  be  watched  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  interest. 


Alaska  Coal  Lands. 

The  jury  which  has  been  hearing  the  case  of 
the  Government  vs.  A.  G.  Frost,  received  the 
case  on  Saturday  night  and  arrived  at  a  deci¬ 
sion  Sunday  morning.  It  acquitted  Mr.  Frost 
on  the  charge  of  acquiring  graudulently  public 
coal  lands  in  Alaska.  This  decision  is  quite 
significant  and  important. 

Up  to  now,  the  discussion  of  public  coal 
lands  and  of  the  Government’s  coal  land  policy 
has  been  almost  exclusively  indulged  in  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  by  certain 
newspapers  and  magazines  which  were  of  the 
same  opinion  as  the  Department.  The  discus¬ 
sion,  therefore,  has  been  one-sided. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  quite  a 
party  made  up  of  those  who  already  held 
Alaska  coal  lands;  who  want  to  acquire  such 
coal  lands,  and  who  want,  in  the  interest  of 
western  consumers,  to  change  the  whole 
method  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands.  That 
is,  these  parties  of  protest  have  maintained 
that  if  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  going 
to  handle  this  public  land  after  individual  pat¬ 
entees  had  been  ousted,  the  Department  should 
not  be  the  only  judge  as  to  whether  the  law 
had  been  violated  by  the  entrymen.  In  the 
interest  of  unquestionable  fair  play,  they  want 
the  appeal  to  be  from  the  head  of  the  lan:l 
office  to  the  court  instead  of  to  the  secretary 
of  the  interior,  who  is  the  superior  officer  of 
the  head  of  the  land  office.  They  insist  that 
the  Interior  Department  must  not  be  the  sole 
judge  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  at  the  same 
time — it  may  be — the  beneficiary  where  a  dis¬ 
pute  goes  against  the  patentee. 

To  get  even  that  reasonably  just  viewpoint 
adopted  has  required  a  mighty  long  fight,  be¬ 
cause — for  some  reason  or  another — the  In¬ 
terior  Department  seemed  to  want  to  keep 
these  cases  out  of  the  courts.  The  Federal 
Government,  however,  by  deciding  to  prose 
cute  Mr.  Frost  and  his  associates  upon  a  crim¬ 
inal  charge,  sought  and  obtained  an  indict¬ 
ment.  This  indictment  of  a  number  of  Chi¬ 
cago  men  naturally  carried  the  case  directly 
into  the  federal  criminal  court  and  brought 
about  a  trial  by  jury. 

In  this  trial  by  jury,  all  of  the  points  in  con¬ 
troversy  were  brought  out  in  rather  bold  out¬ 
line.  The  jury — twelve  men  selected  with  ex¬ 
treme  care — came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr, 
Frost  was  not  guilty  of  any  wrongdoing  in  the 
matter.  Mr.  Frost’s  viewpoint  is  expressed  in 
his  own  statement  of  the  case.  He  said  that 
he  was  merely  seeking  to  induce  his  friends  to 
open  up  coal  lands  and  to  help  those  friends  to 
open  up  coal  lands  as  a  means  of  giving  traffic 
to  the  railroad  which  he  built  in  Alaska.  As  a 
consequence,  he  loaned  money  to  those  friends 
and  to  those  associates  that  they  might  be  able 
to  meet  the  Government’s  requirements  as  to 
the  original  deposits  and  first  developtnent 
work.  Mr.  Frost’s  statement  on  this  case  is  as 
follows: 


“In  the  fall  of  1904  I  became  interested  in 
the  financing  and  construction  of  the  Alaska 
Central  Railway  from  Seward,  on  the  south 
coast  of  Alaska,  north  to  Fairbanks,  a  distance 
of  483  miles,  which  contemplated  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  over  $20,000,000.  The  opening  up  and 
development  of  the  Matanuska  coal  fields  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  rail¬ 
road  project  and  I  induced  a  number  of  my 
friends  and  associates,  as  well  as  some  of  my 
employes,  to  exercise  their  rights  as  American 
citizens  and  take  for  themselves  claims,  which 
the  law  allows,  and  for  which  they  paid  tlic 
Government  $10  an  acre. 

“I  had  no  other  motive  to  subserve.  I  em¬ 
ployed  and  consulted  the  ablest  legal  counsel, 
whose  advice  I  followed  in  spirit  and  to  the 
letter,  I  was  never  conscious  of  having  done 
anything  wrong;  in  fact,  what  I  did  was  for  the 
development  and  welfare  of  the  country. 

“If  the  government  had  permitted  me  to  lay 
before  the  department  or  the  grand  jury  the 
facts  that  were  given  to  the  jury  in  this  trial, 
I  am  sure  no  indictment  would  have  been 
brought  against  me  or  the  other  defendants, 
who  were  absolutely  blameless  in  the  matter. 

“Regarding  the  completion  of  the  Alaska 
Central  Railway,  unless  the  Government 
ehanges  its  policy  and  encourages  settlement 
and  development  of  that  country,  and  permits 
the  development  of  the  Matanuska  eoal  fields, 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  financing  the  road  to 
completion  and  making  it  the  great  highway 
from  tide-water  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Tanana  and  Yukon  rivers. 

“The  attitude  of  the  Government  toward 
Alaska  in  the  past  eight  years  has  been  most 
unfortunate  and  has  throttled  all  development, 
and  the  population  of  that  great  empire  is 
today  less  than  it  was  eight  years  ago,  while 
western  Canada,  by  pursuing  a  diametrically 
opposite  poliey,  has  not  onlv  increased  her 
population  tenfold  in  the  past  ten  years,  but 
has  in  every  respect  added  to  her  material 
prosperity  and  welfare.’’ 

Mr.  Frost’s  statement  presents  a  situation 
over  which  the  country  may  well  think  seri¬ 
ously  and  soberly  before  jumping  at  any  eon- 
clusion.  The  sole  effort  of  the  alarmists  seems 
to  be  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  creating  a  pow¬ 
erful  machine  as  a  result  of  opening  public 
lands  to  entry.  As  was  brought  out  by  this 
case,  there  are  possibilities  of  creating  this 
machine  and  one  is  threatened  no  matter 
whieh  way  the  matter  is  handled — aecording  to 
present  plans.  That  is,  if  an  appeal  is  allowed 
only  from  the  land  office  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  has  final  disposition  of  all  eases,  it  is 
easily  possible  for  the  wrong  man  in  the  In¬ 
terior  Department  to  use  his  office  to  oeople 
the  public  domain  with  his  narticular  friends. 
By  this  means  he  might  build  up  a  machine 
which  would  not  only  perpetuate  him  in  office 
but  would  enrich  him  and  all  of  his  friends  at 
public  expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  alarni- 
ists  point  out  the  possibilities  of  a  great  ma¬ 
chine  of  another  sort.  It  is  recognized  that 
only  adventurers  will  go  into  a  far-off  and  for¬ 
bidding  territory  like  Alaska  and  start  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  coal  producers.  Men  with  established 
businesses  and  men  with  fixed  incomes  are  not 
likely,  especially  at  this  time,  to  make  any 
large  investments  there.  This  means  that  the 
public  land  development  in  Alaska  is  most 
likely  to  be  done  by  men  with  small  means  or 
by  men  who  must  borrow  the  money  witli 
which  to  launch  young  enternrises. 

Those  who  will  loan  money  upon  such  a 
questionable  enterprise  are  relatively  fe_w 
Men  with  a  surplus  to  invest  prefer  to  invest  it 
where  they  know  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  investment.  This  they  do  not  know  con¬ 
cerning  investments  in  Alaska.  Therefore, 
eastern  men  are  not  likely  to  invest  money 
freely  in  Alaskan  enterprises.  Still,  adven¬ 
turers  must  borrow  money,  and  the  most  likely 
place  for  them  to  get  it  is  from  those  who 
have  money  invested  in  other  Alaskan  enter¬ 
prises.  Mr.  Frost  had  money  invested  in  rail¬ 
roads.  It  was  logical,  therefore,  for  him  to 
loan  money  on  enterprises  along  that  railroad, 
especially  since  those  other  ventures  would 
increase  the  traffic  of  that  railroad,  and  there¬ 
fore  make  his  first  investment  profitable. 
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Obviously  that  situation  likewise  is  danger¬ 
ous.  The  failure  of  certain  of  these  coal  com¬ 
panies  and  the  desire  to  continue  those  coal 
companies  in  business  for  the  traffic  they  cre¬ 
ate,  might  lead  the  railroad  to  control  not  only 
the  railroad  but  the  coal  mining  industry.  Pre¬ 
cisely  that  same  situation  has  been  seen  a 
great  many  times  in  the  east,  and  in  fact  that 
same  situation  brought  about  the  close  kinship 
between  railroads  and  coal  companies  all  over 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
the  development  seen  so  often  in  the  United 
States  could  also  come  to  be  seen  in  Alaska. 

The  choice,  therefore,  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  had  has  been  between  two  possible 
dangers — the  danger  of  a  o-overnment  machine 
in  the  Interior  Department  on  one  side  and 
the  danger  of  coal  trade  and  railroad  unity  on 
the  other. 

The  Government,  seeing  the  possible  devel¬ 
opment  from  Mr.  Frost’s  enterprise,  came  to 
believe  that  already  an  iniquitous  transaction 
had  been  carried  through.  It  saw  the  possibil¬ 
ities  so  clearly  that  it  came  to  believe  that 
already  something  immoral  had  been  done.  In 
a  transport  of  fear  over  the  possibilities,  it 
went  to  court  to  accuse  Mr.  Frost  of  doing 
something  unlawful.  The  jury  studied  calmly 
the  case  and  hearing  all  the  evidence  could  not 
bring  itself  to  discount  the  future  in  the  way 


the  Government  had  done,  and  so  it  acquitted 
Mr.  Frost  of  the  charges. 


The  Strike  in  Belgium. 

One  incident  which  will  probably  have  a  big 
influence  upon  the  immediate  market  for  coal, 
was  the  strike  declared  in  Belgium  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Socialise 
party,  a  horde  of  men  estimated  at  anywheie 
from  300,000  to  500,000  went  on  a  strike  to 
demand  manhood  suffrage;  that  is,  each  indi¬ 
vidual  in  Belgium  wants  the  right  of  individual 
franchise.  Primarily  this  is  politics. 

Second,  but  hardly  secondary  in  importance, 
it  is  a  commercial  strike.  For  example:  Three 
hundred  thousand  men  taken  out  of  the  av¬ 
enues  of  commerce  in  a  small  country  like 
Belgium  will  not  only  practically  close  down 
the  Belgium  coal  mines  but  will  close  down  a 
greater  part  of  her  important  industries.  This 
means  a  complete  cessation  of  the  coal  mining 
and  a  vast  restriction  in  the  consumption  of 
coal.  However,  the  railroads  and  public  utili¬ 
ties  companies  must  continue  in  business  and 
consequently  there  must  be  a  steady  consump¬ 
tion  of  coal.  These  companies  have  not  re¬ 
course  to  a  big  reserve  in  storage,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  sudden  calling  of  a  strike 
finds  those  industries  without  any  fuel  reserve. 
As  a  matter  of  necessity  they  are  driven  to 


purchase  large  quantities  of  coal  in  Germany 
and  England. 

Germany  at  present  is  without  labor  trouble. 
England  is  constantly  threatened  with  a  re¬ 
newal  of  last  year’s  coal  strike.  Being  called 
upon  to  supply  their  own  markets  and  also  to 
take  care  of  Belgium’s  coal  market,  a  rise  of 
prices  seems  sure  in  certain  of  the  export 
markets;  these  markets  can  easily  be  reached 
by  American  coal.  This  rise  of  price  will  bar 
English  and  German  coal  producers  from 
some  few  markets  and  give  the  American  coal 
operator  a  chance  to  get  a  toe-hold.  This 
means  that  in  all  probability  American  coal 
operators  will  get  a  chance  to  increase  the 
sale  of  their  coal  abroad  and  will  thus  have  an 
introduction  into  certain  markets  just  at  the 
time  when  the  American  operator,  both  at 
home  3.nd  3bro3.d,  is  looking"  for  contract  busi- 
ness  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  will  make  the 
American  operator  cautious  as  to  the  matter 
of  the  price  charged,  as  to  the  quality  of  coal 
offered,  as  to  the  service  rendered  in  shipping 
this  coal.  In  other  words,  it  means  that  the 
American  operator  will  get  a  chance  to  estab- 
hsh  hirnself  in  certain  foreign  markets.  Nat¬ 
urally  this  is  going  to  have  a  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  upon  present  and  possibly  future  mar¬ 
ket  prices  by  broadening  the  selling  zone  and 
relieving  the  pressure  unon  home  markets 


A  New  Cut-Off  Opens  Clinch  Valley  to  the  West 


Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  April  17. — The  Dry  Fork 
extension  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 
from  Cedar  Bluff  to  Berwind,  W.  Va. — known 
as  the  Cedar  Bluff  cut-off — which  has  been 
Linder  construction  since  the  fall  of  1911,  has 
been  completed,  and  was  opened  for  traffic 
April  15. 

This  cut-off  supplies  an  outlet  for  the  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  the  Clinch  Valley  district 
to  western  markets.  These  they  have  never 
pefore  entered  on  account  of  a  prohibitive 
reight  rate.  Their  output  has  been  marketed 


the  Clinch  Valley  division  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway.  This  new  cut-off  extends 
from  Cedar  Bluff  to  Berwind,  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles,  where  it  connects  with  the  Ber¬ 
wind  branch  which  connects  with  the  main 
line  at  laeger,  a  distance  of  twenty-nine  miles. 
It  is  fifty-two  miles  from  Bluefield  to  laeger 
by  the  main  line  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 

The  distance  to  laeger  from  Cedar  Bluff  via 
the  cut-off  is  forty-four  miles  and  via  Bluefield 
is  eighty-nine  miles,  which  makes  a  difference 


The  Lower  Dotted  Line  Shows  the  New  Cut-off  Near  Bluefield. 


Fontalue 


ntirely  in  the  east  and  south.  The  new 
eight  tariff  will  be  the  same  to  western 
oint  as  that  of  the  Pocahontas  group  of 
lines,  which  rate  is  effective  as  far  west  as 
leger.  This  no  doubt,  will  stimulate  greatly 
n  extension  of  operations  in  the  Clinch  Val- 
■y  district;  this  growth  has  been  made  pos- 
ble  because  the  field  has  been  given  a  com- 
eUtive  freight  rate  with  Pocahontas  coal. 
Cedar  Bluff  is  thirty-seven  miles  west  of 
luefield  and  seventy  miles  east  of  Norton  on 


of  forty-five  miles.  This  forty-five  miles 
shorter  route  to  the  west  has  made  possible 
the  new  rate  and  has  greatly  extended  the 
market  for  Clinch  Valley  coal. 

'I'he  Pocahontas  coal  operators  on  the  Big 
Creek  branch  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  ex¬ 
tending  north  from  Richland,  for  eight  to  ten 
miles,  can  now  ship  west,  which  they  could 
not  do  in  the  past. 

It  is  eighty-one  miles  from  Berwind  via 
laeger  to  Bluefield,  and  fifty-two  miles  from 


Berwind  via  Cedar  Bluff  cut-off  to  Bluefield, 
■which  makes  a  difference  of  twenty-nine  miles 
shorter  route  to  eastern  points  for  coal  shipped 
from  Berwind,  besides  avoiding  the  conges¬ 
tion  and  delays  which  occur  at  laeger. 

In  one  year  and  a  half  this  fifteen  miles  of 
road  has  been  built  across  the  mountains 
which  made  the  work  very  difficult.  There 
are  five  tunnels  and  many  trestles.  One  tun¬ 
nel  IS  a  mile  long,  and  is  located  at  the  highest 
point  m  the  grade  of  the  roa’d,  and  from  which 
^e  grade  is  downward  to  Cedar  Bluff  and 
Berwind. 


j-iic  iNuiiuiK  a:  western  has  suffered  the 
greatest  blow  in  the  history  of  the  road  caused 
by  the  floods  in  Ohio.  The  losses  to  the  road 
will  exceed  those  caused  by  the  Elkhorn  flood 
m  1901. 

The  movement  of  coal  west  is  practically 
at  a  standstill.  The  mines  have  almost  shut 
down  from  the  last  two  weeks  , expect  to  fill 
their  eastern  shipments  which  has  also  been 
considerably  crippled  on  account  of  a  shortao'e 
of  cars,  which  are  tied  up  in  the  flood  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  operators  claim  they  will  be  fully 
thi^e  weeks  behind  in  their  shipments. 

I  he  work  of  reconstruction  is  being  pushed 
rapidly  and  it  is  expected  by  the  end  of  this 
week  that  the  Norfolk  &  Western  trains  can 
get  into  Cincinnati  over  their  own  lines.  At 
present  their  traii^  are  being  detoured  over 
^e  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  and  the 
Hocking  Valley  railroads  into  Columbus  and 
Cincinnati  Wooden  bridges  are  being  built 
which  will  later  be  replaced  by  steel. 

In  all  probability  conditions  will  he  normal 
here  within  a  few  days. 


Boston  Coal  Receipts. 


Following  are  the  receipts  of  anthracite  and 
mtummoiis  coal  at  Boston  (as  reported  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce)  for  March  and  those 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1913,  with  compari¬ 
sons: 


March,  1913 — 

By  sea,  domestic  . 

By  sea,  foreign  . 

By  rail  . 

Total  . 

March,  1912 — 

By  sea,  domestic  . 

By  sea,  foreign  . 

By  rail  . 

Total  . 

First  quarter,  1913 — 

By  sea,  domestic  . 

By  sea,  foreign  . 

By  rail  . 

Total  . 

First  quarter,  1912 — 

By  sea,  domestic  . 

By  sea,  foreign  . 

By  rail  . 

Total  . 


Anthracite 

Bituminous 

426,990 

26,445 

4,756 

458,191 

359,73t 

29,449 

12,210 

401,391 

1,159,595 

89,036 

11,938 

1,260,569 

1,017,015 

90,719 

31,143 

1,138,877 
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Organizing  All  Branches  of  a  Retail  Coal  Trade. 


Montclair,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  the  best  ''com¬ 
muter”  cities  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  At 
that  point,  substantial  homes  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  established  families  for  years;  the 
homes  are  located  in  parked  tracts  and  every¬ 
thing  suggests  exclusiveness  if  not,  indeed, 
snobbery. 

Such  a  community  should,  you  would  say, 
prove  a  good  location  for  a  number  of  coal 
dealers;  people  who  think  well  of  themselves 
generally  pay  their  bills.  As  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion  that  may  be  true,  but — only  one  well 
equipped  yard  with  a  fair  trade  is  located  at 
that  point.  This  is  owned  by  John  Blondel, 
son  of  the  late  John  Blondel.  The  yard  he 
operates  was  under  seven  unsuccessful  man¬ 
agements  before  his  father  took  it  in  1901;  the 
father  did  a  paltry  business  of  3,000  tons  a 
year  and  that  was  all  he  could  do  in  a  town 
consuming  at  least  60,000  tons  annually.  John 
Blondel,  Sr.,  died  in  1911  and  John  Blondel, 
Jr.,  took  charge.  That  the  business  •  now 
amounts  to  over  25,000  tons  a  year  proves  that 
the  methods  were  right  and  good.  What  were 
the  methods?  That  is  the  question. 

Any  one  reading  the  record  of  growth  will 
say  at  once:  John  Blondel  is  an  up-to-date 
merchant.  Even  so,  what  is  an  up-to-date 
merchant?  In  this  case,  it  consisted  of  a  man 
who  could  buy  what  the  people  want — of  which 
more  a  little  later — and  then  distribute  it. 

“Distribution,”  he  said,  “consists  of  selling 
and  delivering.  Selling  consists  of  creating  a 
desire  and  of  keeping  the  people  constantly 
in  mind  of  that  desire — of  advertising,  in  fact. 

In  advertising  he  has  two  methods — he  talks 
in  the  newspapers  and  he  makes  his  equip¬ 
ment  a  constantly  traveling  advertisement.  In 
these  two  ways,  he  appeals  for  orders  and 
keeps  pounding  that  appeal  in.  He  is  such 
a  consistent  and  persistent  advertiser  that  last 
winter,  when  he  could  get  no  coal  to  deliver, 
he  continued  to  appeal  to  the  customers  who 
voluntarily  kept  the  wires  hot  by  inquiring 
for  fuel  not  to  be  had.  Some  would  call  this 
a  foolish  waste  of  money.  Mr.  Blondel  doesn’t 
and  he  should  know  for  his  business  today  is 
800  per  cent  what  it  was  when  he  started.  He 
uses  the  local  newspapers  with  liberal  space 
and  frequently  changes  copy.  Street  car  cards 
are  also  used  throughout  the  year  with  live 
copy  for  every  season.  The  copy  now  run¬ 
ning  is  not  the  ordinary  announcement  that  a 
discount  will  be  allowed  for  April  orders  as 
usual.  He  announces  that  “the  Blondel  com¬ 
pany  will  shortly  have  a  large  stock  of  freshly 
mined  coal  purchased  under  such  advantageous 
circumstances  that  a  bargain  is  offered  in  both 
price  and  quality.” 

His  other  plan  is  a  trifle  spectacular.  All 
the  Blondel  wagons  are  painted  white  and 
are  kept  clean,  being  washed  every  night. 
Montclair,  as  indicated,  is  a  “commuter”  sta¬ 
tion;  every  morning,  a  majority  of  its  citizens 
take  the  train  for  New  York.  When  orders 
are  a  little  slack  for  any  day,  these  commuters 
are  treated  to  what  has  come  to  be  called  a 
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John  Rondel  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
Gets  Profit  and  Growth  Because  His 
Business  Is  Conducted  Properly. 

Blondel  parade.  All  those  white  wagons  are 
loaded  for  the  furthest  destinations  on  the 
books  and  are  started  out  of  the  yard  at  7:30 
sharp,  being  timed  to  pass  the  station  in  a 
slow  walk  about  three  feet  apart  just  when 
the  traffic  is  heaviest.  They  proceed  up  the 
main  thoroughfare  refusing  to  break  for  any 
other  traffic  until  the  points  of  vantage  have 
been  traversed.  Eleven  wagons,  headed  by 
a  motor  truck,  uniformly  painted  white  and 
loaded  with  coal  attract  attention  and  every¬ 
body  talks  about  them.  Some  smile  and 
some  don’t,  but  John  Blondel  has  them  talk¬ 
ing  about  him  and  that  is  what  he  wants. 
In  the  picturesque  language  of  one  now  de¬ 
parted,  he  would  rather  be  damned  than 
unnoticed.  At  certain  times,  occasions  arise 
when  an  inventive  mind  can  do  the  unusual 
to  advertise  a  business;  such  an  occasion  is 
never  overlooked  by  Mr.  Blondel. 


Selling  is  only  one-half  of  distribution; 
delivery  is  the  other  half.  Of  delivery  there 
are  two  parts — motive  power  and  vehicle. 
John  Blondel  considers  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  his  delivery  equipment  is  his 
stable  of  horses,  all  of  which  are  the  finest 
animals  in  that  section  and  carry  off  prizes  at 
the  horse  shows  every  year.  Everything  that 
would  provide  comfort  and  sanitation  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  stable;  a  concrete  floor  properly 
drained  and  provided  with  individual  six-inch 
wood  floors  which  can  be  removed,  permitting 
of  flushing  beneath.  There  are  no  high  board 
partitions;  instead  swinging  planks  are  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ceiling  by  heavy  chains  to 
within  two  feet  of  the  floor,  allowing  a  free 


circulation  of  air  and  more  room  for  the 
horses.  Two  large  air  shafts  extend  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  roof  and  serve  to  carry  away 
all  the  foul  air,  leaving  the  stable  fresh  and 
airy.  Each  horse  has  its  own  window  espe¬ 
cially  designed  so  that  the  air  entering  when 
the  window  is  open  will  be  diverted  upward 
instead  of  down  on  the  horse.  Eeed  boxes 
are  removable  metal  pans  that  can  be  emptied 
so  that  no  sour  grain  can  be  mixed  with  the 
fresh  feed.  No  hay  racks  are  used;  instead 
the  horses  eat  as  seems  to  have  been  naturally 
intended — from  the  ground.  No  neck  stretch¬ 
ing  is  necessary  when  the  horses  want  to  eat 
hay  and  it  has  been  observed  that  some  of  the 
horses  will  lie  down  while  they  eat  hay.  The 
second  story  of  the  stable  is  a  storage  for  hay 
and  grain  as  usual  and  one  end  is  devoted  to 
a  modern  apartment  with  four  rooms  and  bath 
for  the  yard  man.  Here  he  can  watch  any 
case  of  sickness  in  the  horses  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  company’s  veterinary  surgeon  if 
necessary.  A  system  has  been  worked  out 
which  is  religiously  followed  to  give  the  horses 
the  necessary  resting  time  under  humane  con¬ 
ditions  and  they  are  worked  according  to  latest 
scientific  methods. 

The  other  half  of  the  delivery  system,  the 
wagons,  are  all  of  the  fixed  gravity  discharge 
type.  They  are  fitted  with  the  Shadboldt 


patent  swinging  bag-filling  attachment  which 
is  pulled  from  beneath  the  wagon  to  hold  the 
bag  under  the  chute.  The  bag  upon  being 
filled  is  then  elevated  to  a  higher  position  so 
that  it  slips  easily  to  the  shoulder  of  the  car¬ 
rier,  dropping  into  position  almost  automati¬ 
cally.  Nearly  all  coal  delivered  in  Montclair 
is  carried  in  and  a  study  of  costs  has  proved 
that  this  type  of  wagon  with  the  attachment 
is  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  bagging  at  the 
pocket,  in  which  case  there  is  a  loss  of  time 
in  piling  the  bags  and  then  removing  them 
at  the  point  of  delivery.  One  operation  at  the 
destination  is  thus  made  to  save  the  several 
handlings  of  the  many  bags  at  the  yards.  All 
wagons  are  painted  white,  a  most  unusual 
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thing  in  the  coal  business,  but  Mr.  Blondel 
says  it  is  easier  to  wash  white  wagons,  and 
that  clean,  white  wagons  attract  more  atten¬ 
tion. 

All  hauls  are  up  steep  long  hills  on  which 
the  best  of  horses  and  wagons  are  expensive. 
So,  a  motor  truck  was  given  ^  rrial  at  the 
haulage  problem  and  has  made  good  and  now 
another  will  be  installed  and  then  still  others. 
The  horses  will  not  be  displaced  entirely  but 
will  continue  on  the  short  haul  work.  The 
difference  in  results  obtained  by  the  two  meth¬ 


ods  of  haulage  on  hauls  up  the  steep  hills  to 
the  Montclair  Inn  or  the  water  works  is  made 
plain  by  the  record  sheets.  They  show  that 
a  two-horse  wagon  made  four  trips  of  two 
tons  each  in  a  day,  or  eight  tons  total,  as 
against  thirty  tons  a  day  by  the  motor  truck. 
The  Inn  contract  is  an  ideal  one  for  motor 
trucks  as  the  buckwheat  coal  is  dropped  into 
a  chute  in  the  paving  over  which  the  truck 
can  run  nicely,  and  being  discharged  quickly 
can  return  immediately  for  another  load  down 
the  hill  that  practically  requires  no  power  on 
the  return  trip. 

By  aggressive  selling,  John  Blondel  has  in¬ 
creased  his  tonnage  from  3,000  per  year  to 


over  25,000  per  year.  By  careful  supervision 
of  delivery,  he  has  kept  down  the  cost.  The 
two  things  have  made  a  showing  in  the  profit 
column. 

The  success  of  the  business  rests  in  part 
upon  the  buying — upon  selecting  such  coals 
as  will  appeal  to  the  trade.  This  matter  had 
some  delicate  points  about  it.  The  yard  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  old  concern  was  not  much  to  brag 
about  but  it  was  better  than  nothing.  Even 
this  was  denied  the  Blondels  when  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  elevated  the  tracks  and  took  away  all 


sidings  of  coal  dealers  in  Montclair  and  some 
other  suburban  town  on  that  division.  John 
Blondel  recovered  his  siding  after  a  fight  of 
nine  months.  The  point  seems  to  be  about 
as  follows;  Eastern  cities  are  demanding  track 
elevation.  The  eastern  railroads  have  no  op¬ 
tion  but  to  comply.  Thus,  retail  coal  dealers 
are  driven  out  of  business  unless  the  railroad 
builds  a  yard  for  them.  When  the  railroad 
builds  a  pocket  and  sells  the  coal,  it  naturally 
selects  the  coal  to  be  handled.  Also,  the 
dealer  who  distributes  this  coal  becomes  a 
peddler — a  snow  bird  or  a  wagon  man.  He 
cannot  choose  the  coal  which  suits  his  particu¬ 
lar  trade. 


The  other  dealers  have  been  content  to  draw 
their  stocks  from  the  new  concrete  pocket 
which  the  Lackawanna  built,  but  Blondel  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so,  insisting  upon  having  his  own 
plant  and  his  own  coal.  A  nine  months’  fight 
with  a  railroad  is  an  expensive  matter  both 
in  dollars  and  in  friends;  the  latter  happened 
to  be  the  best  weapons  of  the  Blondel  com¬ 
pany.  But,  details  aside,  he  won  and  now 
can  handle  what  coal  he  pleases.  Under  the 
other  arrangement,  he  would  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  handle  what  the  railroad  pocket  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  on  hand. 

Having  his  yard  site  assured  he  built  a 
900-ton  pocket  of  the  latest  design  and  a  high 
trestle  under  which  can  be  stored  2,500  tons 
of  hard  and  soft  coal.  In  addition,  he  will 
draw  coal  from  the  Lackawanna  pocket.  A 
fire-proof  stable  and  garage,  a  wood  storage 
building,  power  house  with  gasoline  engine, 
brick  offices,  and  a  granite  paved  yard  with 
sewer  drainage  complete  the  equipment.  No 
necessary  particular  in  physical  equipment  has 
been  omitted  and  there  are  so  many  minor 
details  perfected  to  save  a  little  here  and  there 
and  add  ease  and  comfort  to  men  and  beasts 
that  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  for  a  too  lengthy 
description  of  them  all.  In  building  his  yard 
and  adding  improvements  later,  John  Blondel 
made  it  plain  that  his  first  consideration  has 
alvvays  been:  “Will  it  serve  coal  to  the  greater 
satisfaction  of  my  trade;  and  hence  bring  new 
trade  and  more  profits  to  the  business  later?” 

The  pocket  is  of  wood  treated  with  water¬ 
proofing  and  complete  in  all  details.  The  tres¬ 
tle  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary,  nor  is  the  of¬ 
fice,  power  house,  paved  yard,  or  three-ton 
Packard  motor  truck.  There  is,  however,  an 
unusual  wood  storage  building  which  was 
formerly  the  old  stables.  It  is  a  frame  struc¬ 
ture  covered  with  corrugated  iron.  A  kindling 
saw  and  splitting  machine  adjoins  the  power 
plant  beyond.  Instead  of  piling  or  stacking 
the  finished  product  the  wood  house  has  been 
converted  into  a  big  hopper  with  a  sliding 
bottom  that  loads  baskets  rapidly.  A  con¬ 
veyor  elevates  kindling  in  a  chute  from  the 
splitting  block  with  the  little  surplus  power 
that  the  ten-horsepower  gasoline  engine  can 
easily  spare.  As  much  of  the  manufacture  of 
kindling  as  possible  is  thus  done  mechanically 
and  consequently  most  economically,  and  the 
handling  from  the  hopper  for  delivery  is  ac¬ 
complished  most  speedily.  In  order  to  waste 
no  space  in  the  wood  department,  bins  were 
built  under  the  sides  of  the  hopper  for  the 
storage  of  cannel  coal  which  is  in  demand  for 
open  fires. 


Help  to  Restore  Coal  Prices 


Factors  Which 

The  Clinchfield  Fuel  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  has  circulated 
a  statement  under  the  caption  “Restoration  of 
Coal  Prices  Inevitable.”  It  is  full  of  hope  for 
the  operator  and  teems  with  sound  logic  and  im¬ 
portant  fact  considerations.  This  statement  is  as 
follows : 

“The  gradual  improvement  in  business  condi¬ 
tions  following  the  panic  of  1907  reached  normal 
activity  in  1912.  The  immense  growth  of  agri¬ 
culture  produced  the  largest  crops  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  The  railroads,  after  a  period  of 
rigid  economy  in  making  purchases,  found  it 
necessary  to  place  orders  for  rails  and  equipment, 
the  latter  including  locomotives.  The  plants  of 
the  various  steel  and  iron  companies,  because  of 
this  influx  of  business,  were  placed  upon  full 
time  and  in  many  instances  over-time  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  reasonably  prompt  deliveries. 
The  general  business  revival  had  an  immediate 
effect  upon  building  activities  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  structural  materials  were  called  for. 

“Agriculture  and  the  iron  and  steel  business 
are  the  basic  American  industries,  and  when  they 
are  prosperous  all  lines  of  endeavor  speedily  feel 
the  effect.  To  manufacture  iron  products  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  coke  are  needed.  In  the 
making  of  coke  at  least  forty  per  cent  more  coal 
IS  required  than  the  actual  coke  produced.  To 
supply  this  coal  the  mines  of  the  country  must 
produce  rnore,  or  it  must  be  taken  from  the  ton¬ 
nage  available  for  general  purposes.  To  pro¬ 
duce  more,  or  even  to  operate  at  existing  capac¬ 
ity,  the  mines  must  have  a  full  complement  of 
men  and  an  ample  supply  of  railroad  cars.  As  a 
rnatter  of  fact,  there  has  been  a  very  severe 
shortage  of  both  men  and  cars.  This  condition 
has  been  general  and  persistent  and  it  continues 
to  prevent  supply  from  exceeding  demand. 


“Prosperity  prevails  in  other  countries,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  our  exports  have  reached  new 
record  figures.  Coal  exports,  for  the  first  time, 
have  reached  proportions  indicating  permanency 
and  continued  growth.  The  strike  in  the  English 
coal  fields  aided  the  introduction  and  sale  of 
American  coals  and  the  business  has  been  re¬ 
tained.  A  large  producing  and  shipping  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Pocahontas  regions  declined  to  sell 
several  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  in  New 
England  in  order  that  it  might  accept  a  contract 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  Austrian  navy. 
Another  American  company  supplies  coal  to  the 
Egyptian  railways,  and  large  quantities  have  been 
sold  for  shipment  to  South  American  ports.  The 
tonnage  moving  abroad  and  that  made  into  coke 
does  not  represent  increased  production,  but  is 
taken  from  and  thus  reduces  the  available  sup¬ 
ply  for  general  consumption  in  the  home  markets. 
The  consumption  of  coal  in  this  country  has  been 
increasing  steadily  and  it  is  greater  today  than 
ever  before. 

“There  is  no  manifestation  in  the  business 
world  affecting  the  stability  of  generally  prosper¬ 
ous  conditions.  In  all  branches  of  industry  come 
reports  of  orders  booked  and  orders  offered  as¬ 
suring  capacity  production  for  many  months 
with  every  indication  of  indefinite  continuance. 

“The  coal  industry  has  suffered  heavily  during 
the  lean  years  of  business  depression.  With  few 
exceptions,  prevailing  prices  have  been  below 
cost  of  production.  Throughout  the  coal  fields 
of  the  world  labor  has  been  in  a  state  of  unrest 
and  its  insistent  demands  for  higher  wages  have 
been  successful.  It  is  more  desirable  to  continue 
operating  a  coal  mine  for  a  reasonable  time  at  a 
loss  than  to  completely  suspend  indefinitely,  par¬ 


ticularly  when  inspired  by  the  hope  that  with 
each  recurring  selling  season  there  will  come 
more  prosperous  business  conditions.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  coal  properties,  who  have  been  finan¬ 
cially  able,  have  provided  the  necessary  capital 
to  meet  their  operating  losses,  but  many,  not  so 
fortunately  situated,  have  asked  for  receiverships, 
become  bankrupt  or  abandoned  their  operations. 
It  is  plain  that  this  situation  cannot  continue 
without  disastrous  results  because  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  coal  trade  is  essential  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
The  dependence  of  business  upon  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal  and  the  effect  of  an  inadequate  sup¬ 
ply  due  to  any  cause  have  been  illustrated  by  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  during  the  mild  winter  just 
ending.  The  shortage  of  cars  and  of  labor  pre¬ 
vented  the  mines  from  meeting  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  demand  by  from  twenty-five  per  cent  to  forty 
per  cent,  in  consequence  of  which  the  price  of 
coal  in  the  open  market  advanced  in  many  cases 
100  per  cent  or  more. 

“The  facts  presented,  namely,  our  wondeful 
agricultural  and  industrial  development,  surpass¬ 
ing  all  previous  records ;  the  prevention  of  in¬ 
creased  production  of  coal  by  labor  shortage;  the 
reduction  in  the  available  supply  of  coal  for  steam 
purposes  on  account  of  the  increased  demand 
for  coke;  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  foreign  countries  creating  a  greater  demand 
for  American  products,  including  coal ;  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  satisfactory  industrial  conditions  at 
home  and  abroad ;  the  continual  rise  in  cost  of 
production  due  to  the  demands  of  labor  and  other 
causes;  the  adverse  conditions  affecting  the  coal 
industry  for  some  years,  entailing  heavy  and  con¬ 
tinuous  losses— these  are  some  of  the  factors 
making  inevitable  the  restoration  of  the  price  of 
coal.” 
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Big  Strike  Is  Imminent  in  the  New  River  Field. 


Almost  at  the  hour  of  going  to  press,  infor¬ 
mation  is  received  which  warrants  The  Black 
Diamond  in  saying  that  little  short  of  Provi¬ 
dential  interference  will  prevent  a  strike  ot 
New  River  field  of  West  Virginia.  Already 
several  operations  are  closed  down.  Reports 
as  to  the  exact  number  vary,  but  five  are 
known  to  be  closed  and  late  advices  indi¬ 
cate  that  an  equal  number  more  also  are 
closed.  Likewise  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
within  the  last  ten  days  fourteen  locals  ot 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have 
been  formed  in  the  New  River  field. 

From  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  down  to  the  smallest  operation^  in  tfiat 
district,  there  is  not  a  “week-kneed  sister  in 
the  New  River  field.  And,  there  is  no  dis¬ 
position  to  make  the  slightest  concession  to 
tlie  miners’  union,  although  there  is  every  dist>o- 
sion  to  extend  to  the  individual  unorganized 
miner,  everything  that  fairness  and  decency  could 
dictate.  The  operators  are  going  to  stand  upon 
that  basis.  They  will  deal  directly  with  their 
men  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  but  they  will  deal 
with  the  union  in  terms  which  the  union  it¬ 
self  suggests,  namely,  in  terms  of  war. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  situation  in 
West  Virginia  realize  that  this  is  not  an  unex¬ 
pected  development;  the  miners’  union  has 
been  preparing  for  it  for  a  year.  It  started  to 
conquer  or  to  attempt  to  conquer  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  the  districts  known  as  Paint  Creek 
and  Cabin  Creek  in  tbe  Kanawha  field.  The 
report  at  the  time  those  strikes  were  called 
was  that  the  line  of  procedure  would  be  to 
carry  the  strike  first  into  the  New  River  dis¬ 
trict  or  along  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway.  Further  reports  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  after  the  New  River  district  had 
been  attacked,  the  battle  front  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  tbe  Fairmont  field  and  from  the 
Fairmont  field  would  ultimately  extend  over 
into  the  Pocahontas  district  along  the  line 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway. 

Miners,  therefore,  are  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  was  outlined  some  months  ago. 
They  are  continuing  the  strike  in  the  Paint 
and  Cabin  Creek  fields  and  now  have  spread 
over  into  the  New  River  district.  Seeing 
that  they  have  a  strike  fund  of  something  like 
.$3, .500,000  to  .$4,000,000  and  seeing  that  the 
time  has  now  come  when  the  men  can  live 
comfortably  in  their  tents  in  the  open  fields,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  strike  will 
be  carried  on  with  all  the  vigor  which  has 
liecn  expected  and  prophesied  for  some  time. 

A  peculiar  part  of  this  situation  is:  A  short 
time  ago,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  through  President  White,  -submitted  to 
Governor  Hatfield  of  West  Virginia,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  changed  conditions  they  want. 
They  proposed  in  that  statement,  to  base  the 
strike  solely  upon  humanitarianism,  demand¬ 
ing  among  other  things  that  coal  be  paid  for 
only  by  weight;  that  the  miner  be  permitted 
a  check  weighman  upon  the  tipple;  that  com¬ 
pany  stores  should  be  abolished,  and  that 
the  men  be  given  fortnightly  instead  of 
monthly  pay  days.  The  effort  of  the  union 
was  to  indicate  that,  by  refusing  all  of  these 
particular  things,  the  operators  were  disposed 
to  be  unjust  to  the  miners  and  were  really 
treating  the  men  unfairly. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  demand  was 
made  upon  Governor  Hatfield,  a  conference 
among  the  New  River  operators  was  held. 
At  this  conference,  the  operators  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  things  demanded  by  the 
union  were  not  demanded  by  the  men  them¬ 
selves.  However,  they  said  that  if  the  men 
wanted  the  coal  paid  for  by  the  ton  instead 
of  by  the  wagon  load,  that  would  be  granted. 
If  the  men  preferred  a  check  weighman  upon 
the  tipple,  that  would  be  granted.  If  they 
asked  for,  and  really  wanted  fortnightly  in¬ 
stead  of  monthly  pay  days,  that  also  would 
be  granted.  In  other  words,  the  operators, 
voluntarily  and  without  question,  agreed  to 
give  their  own  men  the  things  demanded  by 
the  union,  provided  their  own  men  asked  for 
them. 

Using  that  sophistry,  which  is  common  to 
the  labor  agitator,  the  officers  of  the  miners’ 
union  went  among  the  miners  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  made  this  statement: 

“You  see  what  we  have  been  able  to  do  for 
you  by  merely  scaring  the  New  River  opera¬ 
tors.  What  can  we  do  for  you  if  we  really 


Having  Been  Granted  All  Reasonable 
Demands,  the  Miners  at  Some  Points  De¬ 
mand  Union  Recognition,  Which  In¬ 
stantly  Is  Denied. 


carry  on  a  fight  and  strike  for  what  we 
want?’’ 

Upon  that  specious  plea,  members  of  the 
miners’  union  were  evidently  able  to  convince 
a  fair  number  of  workmen  in  the  New  River 
district.  At  least  they  influenced  enough  to 
bring  about,  last  week,  tbe  formation  of 
something  like  fourteen  locals  of  the  miners’ 
union.  These  locals  have  now,  in  part,  gone 
out  on  a  strike.  They  are  not  demanding 
the  conditions  which  were  demanded  by  the 
union  and  which  had  already  been  granted 
by  the  operators,  but  they  ask  for  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  union  itself. 

Operators  saw  at  once  that  this  was  not  a 
strike  for  better  working  conditions.  Instead, 
it  was  a  strike  to  give  the  miners’  union 
mastery  over  the  mine  operators.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  tlie  operators  of  the  New  River  field 
have  decided  to  fight  until  they  have  estab¬ 
lished  completely  their  own  right  to  operate 
their  own  mines.  This  incidentally  is  a  point 
and  a  privilege  which  the  members  of  the 
miners’  union  are  not  willing  to  concede  those 
who  have  their  money  invested  in  these  coal 
mines. 

A  meeting  of  the  operators  of  the  New 
River  field  was  held  in  Washington  on  Tues¬ 
day  of  this  week.  At  that  meeting,  the  labor 
situation  was  discpssed.  Every  man  knew 
what  the  situation  is  and  what  confronts  the 
cold  trade  in  that  state  and  every  man  knew 
that  to  resist  the  miners’  union  would  mean 
a  prolonged  and  vicious  fight  with,  perhaps, 
curtailment  of  production,  for  a  time.  They 
realized  that  this  might  put  in  jeopardy  some 
of  the  markets,  which  have  come  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  West  Virginia  coal.  Commercial  con¬ 
siderations  althougli  of  pressing  importance, 
were  completely  thrown  aside.  The  operators 
said  postively  and  finally  that  this  was  not  a 
case  where  dollars  and  cents  should  determine 
the  ultimate  policy,  but  it  was  a  case  which 
involved  the  right  of  operators  to  handle  their 
own  properties.  And,  these  operators  pre¬ 
ferred  to  do  the  managing  of  their  own  insti¬ 
tutions. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  a  case  where  the 
miners’  union  is  determined  to  gain  the  com- 
jilete  mastery  over  West  Virginia  in  the  same 
degree  that  it  exercises  such  mastery  over 
other  mining  states — particularly  over  Illinois 
To  gain  that  point,  it  has  lined  up  in  a  fight 
to  a  finish  in  which  money  is  going  to  be  spent 
like  water. 

Also  the  larger  coal  operators  of  West  Vir- 


Recently,  it  was  announced  that  a  syndicate 
representing  fifteen  of  the  largest  German 
steamship  lines  had  made  application  to  the 
Isthmian  Commission  for  16,000  square  feet 
of  space  in  the  government’s  coaling  plant  to 
be  Iniilt  on  the  Panama  Canal.  This  space, 
engineering  men  say,  will  provide  for  storage 
for  16,000  tons  of  coal. 

O.  Godeffroy,  director  of  the  Deutsches  Koh- 
len,  of  Hamburg,  has  just  sailed  from  New 
York  to  Hamburg,  having  recently  come  up 
from  Panama,  where  he  went  to  consult  with 
the  Canal  officials  about  a  concession  for  his 
company. 

It  is  learned  that  the  syndicate  that  Mr. 
Godefroy  represents  is  composed  of  fourteen 
German  shipping  lines  and  the  German  coal 
syndicate,  which  is  called  the  Rheinisch  Wast- 
falisches  Kohlen-Syndikat.  The  purpose  of 
the  syndicate  recently  formed,  and  which  Mr. 
Godeffroy  represents,  is  to  maintain  coaling 
depots  and  to  make  trades  for  the  shipping 
lines  that  form  the  syndicate.  The  paid-in 
capital  is  3,000,000  marks,  of  which  the  North 
German  Lloyd  is  a  subscriber  to  the  extent  of 
475,000  marks.  The  Hamburg  American  comes 
next  with  300,000  marks,  and  the  other  lines 


ginia  are  coming  to  realize  that  this  strike  is 
not  one  local  to  Paint  Creek  and  Cabin  Creek 
and  to  the  New  River  field,  but  it  is  coex¬ 
tensive  with  the  mining  operators  of  that  state. 
Therefore,  and  in  appreciation  of  what  this 
means,  there  is  coming  to  be  a  surprising  de¬ 
gree  of  solidarity  among  the  West  Virginia 
operators  as  touching  the  antagonism  to  the 
miners’  union. 

This  is  the  situation  which  stares  the  coal 
consuming  part  of  the  country  in  the  face, 
particularly  at  the  hour  of  going  to  press. 
Among  all  who  have  watched  the  situation 
closely,  it  is  expected  that  development  will 
come  quickly.  Some  are  so  bold  as  to  say 
that  another  ten  days  will  see,  practically  all 
of  the  collieries  in  the  New  River  field  in  sus¬ 
pension.  Upon  that  subject,  we  merely  indi¬ 
cate  the  possible  line  of  procedure,  but  prefer 
to  let  future  developments  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves. 


Electricity  in  Mines. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  held  in  Pittsburgh,  April 
18-19,  H.  H.  Clark,  electrical  engineer  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  spoke  on  safe¬ 
guarding  the  use  of  electricity  in  mines. 

“One  of  the  factors  that  has  been  most  in¬ 
fluential  in  delaying  improvement  in  under¬ 
ground  electrical  conditions  is  the  fact  that 
the  electrical  dangers  contribute  only  a  small 
percentage  to  the  annual  death  rate  in  mines,” 
said  Mr.  Clark. 

“Statistics  show  that  less  than  three  per  cent 
of  the  men  killed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines 
of  the  United  States  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year  1912  met  their  death  as 
the  result  of  electrical  causes.  It  is  not  that 
the  number  of  men  annually  killed  in  mines  by 
electricity  is  not  undesirably  great,  but  that 
the  number  of  men  killed  underground  by  other 
causes  is  so  much  greater  that  it  quite  over¬ 
shadows  the  electrical  death  roll.  If  the  thirty- 
seven  men  who  were  killed  by  electricity  in 
and  about  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1912  had  been 
the  only  ones  killed  in  connection  with  the 
mining  industry,  effective  measures  to  improve 
the  electrical  conditions  underground  would  no 
doubt  have  been  taken  immediately.” 

Mr.  Clark  declared  that  while  the  use  of 
electricity  in  mines  must  be  safeguarded  in 
order  to  prevent  acidents,  still  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  electrical  equipment  that  actually 
promote  the  safety  of  underground  workings. 
These  are  the  telephone,  the  portable  electric 
lamp,  electrical  shot-firing  equipment,  and 
storage  battery  gathering  locomotives,  the  lat¬ 
ter  eliminate  the  most  dangerous  piece  of 
electrical  equipment  in  mines,  the  trolley  wire. 


contribute  from  150,000  to  250,000  marks  re¬ 
spectively.  One-half  of  the  capital  is  put  in 
by  the  Westfalian  syndicate,  as  it  is  more 
familiarly  known  to  the  Americans. 

The  members  of  the  syndicate,  which  means 
the  steamship  lines,  agree  to  take  all  of  their 
bunker  coals  from  the  depots  that  the  syndi¬ 
cate  will  operate.  It  is  proposed  to  use  Welsh 
and  German  coals,  the  steamship  lines  not  to 
take  other  coals  as  long  as  these  are  obtain¬ 
able. 

The  syndicate  will  have  from  eight  to  ten  di¬ 
rectors.  One-half  of  this  number  are  to  be 
taken  from  the  Westfalian  syndicate.  The 
directors  are  to  receive  a  salary  of  1,000  marks 
per  year,  and  a  ten  per  cent  bonus  after  fixed 
charges  have  been  met. 

The  syndicate  will  be  controlled  or  man¬ 
aged  by  two  managers.  Each  year  five  per 
cent  of  the  profits,  after  meeting  fixed  charges, 
will  be  carried  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  build  up  until  it  reaches  one- 
tenth  of  the  capital  stock.  One-third  of  the 
profits  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  syndicate,  according  to  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  coal  that  each  has  taken  from  the 
depots  during  the  year. 


German  Syndicate  Gets  Coal  Plant. 
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Communications. 


The  Coal  Man’s  Duty. 

Editor  The  Black  Diamond, 

Ill  your  issue  of  Marcli  22nd,  there  was  an 
article  entitled  “The  Last  Competitor.”  In 
that  article  you  said:  “The  buyers  being 
forced  to,  will  study  to  get  the  value  out  of 
the  coal.”  Now,  is  it  really  the  buyer’s  place 
to  find  out  how  much  value  there  is  in  coal? 
Wouldn’t  it  seem  a  little  more  business-like,  if 
the  coal  man  himself  could  tell  them  that. 
If  he  could  tell  his  customer,  without  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  doubt,  how  much  could  be  got¬ 
ten  out  of  a  ton  of  coal,  wouldn’t  he,  as  a  con¬ 
sumer,  place  a  great  deal  more  faith  in  him? 

But  unfortunately,  the  average  coal  man 
knows  less  about  the  goods  he  sells  than  the 
party  who  buys  them  from  him.  The  coal 
salesman  will  walk  in  on  his  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  and  say  something  like  this:  “I  have  a 
fuel  here  that  contains  14,000  b.  t.  u.’s.”  The 
chemist  has  told  him  that  and  that  is  as  far 
as  he  can  go.  Why  can’t  he  tell  him  how 
many  cubic  feet  of  water  it  will  evaporate  or 
how  much  it  will  take  to  deliver  a  horse¬ 
power  per  hour  to  his  engine?  Simply  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  know.  If  he  did,  then  he 
could  tell  them  just  how  much  they  ought 
to  use  in  their  particular  plant  and  if  they 
were  using  more,  that  it  was  just  that  much 
money  thrown  away. 

Wouldn’t  this  be  a  practical  way  of  conserv¬ 
ing  the  coal  resources  of  this  country  and 
then  instead  of  cutting  down  his  sales  they 
would  increase,  because  the  consumer  would 
soon  find  it  to  his  interest  to  buy  from  the 
man  who  knows.  That  is,  if  the  manufac¬ 
turer  was  only  getting  ten  per  cent  ot  the 
value  of  his  fuel  and  the  dealer  told  him  how  to 
get  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent  wouldn’t  he 
make  a  hit? 

But  how  is  the  dealer  to  find  out?  First, 
he  should  have  the  most  up-to-date  plant  him¬ 
self.  He  should  have  a  boiler  capable  of  con¬ 
suming  every  unit  that  is  possible  to  consume. 
He  should  have  proper  means  of  firing  his  coal 
to  make  the  combustion  as  near  perfect  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  it.  Then,  a  record  should 
be  kept  of  the  fuel  used  and  water  evaporated. 
Then  let  him  mail  this  record  to  his  customers 
and  they  will  be  quick  to  catch  on. 

Now  as  to  the  fuel  to  use.  I  believe  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  steam  coal 
will  be  used  just  as  it  comes  from  the  mine 
or  possibly  it  will  be  crushed  so  that  the 
stokers  can  deliver  it  evenly  on  the  fire  and 
then  all  this  cry  of  preparation  will  be  done 
away  with.  Preparation  is  the  bane  of  all  coal 
men  today  and  every  year  there  are  millions 
of  dollars  thrown  away  trying  to  do  something 
that  is  not  necessary  for  the  reason  that  the 
man  that  says  he  has  to  have  screened  or 
prepared  coal  to  run  his  plant  will  find  he 
has  something  not  only  out  of  date  but  very 
wasteful.  I  think  that  all  the  coal  man  has 
to  do  is  to  be  a  little  bit  original  and  not  only 
educate  himself  but  also  the  consumer  along 
the  lines  of  combustion  and  there  will  not  be 
much  trouble  in  getting  the  price  his  com¬ 
modity  commands  or  any  fear  that  oil  or  gas 
is  going  to  be  much  of  a  competitor. 

Wm.  Harris, 

No.  29r>y^  Graham  street,  Milw^aukee,  Wis. 


Wabamun  Coal  Company. 

Wabamun  Power  &  Coal  Company,  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  laws  of  the  province  of  Alberta 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  will  begin 
work  at  once  to  develop  by  drift  mining  640 
acres  of  ground  forty-five  miles  west  of  Ed¬ 
monton  and  within  a  half  mile  of  the  main 
line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been  set 
aside  for  exploration  work.  These  officers 
have  been  elected  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  with  headquarters  at  700  Tegler 
building,  Edmonton:  President,  Arthur  Davis, 
former  mayor  of  Strathcona  and  director  of 
the  Alberta-Sackatchewan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Ltd.;  vice-president,  T.  M.  Grind- 
ley,  vice-president  Gorman,  Clancy  &  Grind- 
ley;  secretary-treasurer,  Dr.  W.  C.  Dunn,  mine 
owner  and  operator  and  president  of  the 
Alberta  Real  Estate  Syndicate,  Ltd.;  general 
manager,  H.  E.  Coll,  mining  engineer.  Direc¬ 
tors,  J.  H.  Gariepy,  capitalist  and  director  of 
the  Edmonton  Portland  Cement  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  the  Hardstone  Brick  Company;  E. 


W.  Day,  president  British  Trusts,  Ltd.,  Al¬ 
berta  Central  Lands  Corporation,  Ltd.,  and 
Western  Gold  Dredging  Company,  Ltd.;  H. 
W.  Campbell,  president  Campbell  Furniture 
Company  and  director  of  Edmonton  Bankers’ 
Trust  Company,  Ltd.;  George  Harcourt, 
deputy  minister  of  agriculture  for  Alberta;  S. 
Williamson,  director  Western  Clays,  Ltd.,  and 
J.  W.  Bell,  broker. 

Dr.  Dunn  announces  that  a  cutting  machine 
will  be  installed  in  a  short  time,  also  full 
equipment  for  a  by-products  plant.  The  pres¬ 
ent  program  is  to  put  out  300  tons  .of  coal 
daily  by  September  1st,  and  500  tons  daily  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  engineer’s  report 
shows  a  twelve-foot  seam  of  coal  without  clay, 
bone  or  shale.  The  roof  of  the  mine  is  sand¬ 
stone.  The  average  of  analyses  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Fixed  carbon,  48;  volatile  combusti¬ 
ble,  36;  moisture,  10;  ash,  6;  B.  t.  u.,  11,000. 

The  company’s  plans  include  the  erection  of 
a  large  power  plant  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mine  with  transmission  lines  to  Edmonton, 
Wabamun  and  several  other  points,  and  nego¬ 
tiations  are  under  way  to  sell  surplus  power 
required  by  the  municipality  at  a  low  rate. 


Death  of  J.  C.  Nolan. 


Jeremiah  C.  Nolan,  better  known  as  “Jerry” 
Nolan,  died  of  old  age  at  his  residence.  No. 
1668  Farwell  avenue,  Chicago,  April  13.  Mr. 
Nolan  was  born  in  County  Tipperary,  Ireland, 


Jeremiah  C.  Nolan. 


in  1818,  emigrating  to  Quebec  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  He  started  in  business  in  Quebec 
and  held  many  public  offices  in  that  city.  For 
twelve  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  common 
council  and  for  ten  years  he  was  city  engineer. 

Unfortunate  business  investments  induced 
him  to  seek  a  new  field  to  regain  his  fortunes 
and  in  1879  he  arrived  in  Chicago.  He  im¬ 
mediately  started  in  the  coal  business,  work¬ 
ing  for  Col.  W.  P.  Rend  as  city  salesman  and 
collector.  After  securing  a  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  coal  business,  he  started  in  as  a 
coal  jobber  with  offices  in  the  old  Omaha 
building  on  Van  Buren  street.  He  made  a 
specialty  of  steam  coal,  and  was  always  an 
important  factor  when  the  “Stock  Yards”  ton¬ 
nage  was  alotted.  In  1908,  he  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  business,  spending  most  of  his  time  since 
then  in  traveling.  He  is  survived  by  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of  his  sons, 
F.  M.  Nolan,  is  identified  with  the  Cross  Creek 
Coal  Company  in  the  Strauss  building. 

The  funeral  services’  were  held  April  15  at 
St.  Jerome’s  church,  and  was  largely  attended 
by  coal  men.  Ambrose  Rend  and  Richard 
Gorman,  life-long  friends  of  the  deceased, 
were  included  in  the  list  of  pall  bearers.  In¬ 
terment  was  at  Calvary  cemetery. 


John  F.  Butz,  a  well  known  coal  dealer  of 
Allentown,  I’a.,  who  retired  a  few  years  since, 
has  died. 


New  York  Coal  Bids. 


New  York  City,  Department  of  Water  Supply, 
Cias  and  Electricity,  opened  bids  on  Wednesday, 
according  to  a  long  numbered  schedule  circulated 
among  local  coal  men  and  the  following  table  is 
the  result : 


1 

o 

3 

4 

R.  Nicoll  &  Co . 

...  $... 

$.. . 

$... 

$... 

Geo.  D.  Harris  &  Co . 

Meeker  &  Co . 

4.19 

3.84 

4.19 

Meyer  &  Sehroeder . 

4.C5 

4.05 

4.05 

A.  J.  McCullom . 

Cornelius  Vanderhilt  . 

4.05 

4.10 

4.10 

Tos.  P.  Clark . 

3.93 

Hartwell,  Clitter  &  Co.... 

3.00 

3.74 

3.65 

Jos.  Johnson  . 

3.75 

3.97 

3.97 

I'attison  &  Bowns . 

Bacon  Coal  Co . 

. .  3.95 

John  Donovan  . 

3.74 

3.95 

3.95 

Garfield  &  Proctor . 

C.  D.  Norton  &  Co . 

. ..  3.74 

3.89 

3.79 

3.89 

5 

0 

7 

8 

B.  Nicoll  &  Co . 

...  $... 

$..  . 

,  . 

$. .  . 

Geo.  D.  Harris  &  Co . 

Meeker  &  Co . 

Meyer  &  Sehroeder . 

A.  J.  McCullom . 

4.05 

4.10 

Cornelius  Vanderhilt  . 

.  ..  4.10 

Jos.  P.  Clark . 

Hartwell,  Clitter  Sr  Co.... 

.  ..  3.74 

los.  Johnson  . 

.  .  3.93 

Pattison  &  Bowns . 

2.33 

Pattison  &  Bowns . 

2.33 

Bacon  Coal  Co . 

Tohn  Donovan  . 

. ..  4.00 

... 

Garfield  &  Proctor . 

C.  D.  Norton  S:  Co . 

.  .  3.89 

3.89 

3.89 

3.49 

C.  D.  Norton  &  Co . 

2.48 

9 

10 

11 

12 

B.  Nicoll  Sr  Co . 

$. . . 

$.  .  . 

sp. .  . 

Geo.  D.  Harris  &  Co . 

Meeker  S:  Co . 

Meyer  &  Sehroeder . 

A.  T.  McCullom . 

Cornelius  k'anderbilt  . 

Jos.  P.  Clark . 

Hartwell,  Clitter  &  Co . 

Tos.  Johnson  . 

Pattison  Sr  Bowns . 

3.99 

Pattison  &  Bowns . 

Bacon  Coal  Co . 

John  Donovan  . 

..  1.99 

2.99 

Garfield  &  Proctor . 

C.  D.  Norton  Sr  Co . 

..  3.04 

3.99 

3.48 

3.89 

C.  D.  Norton  &  Co . 

.  .  2.07 

3.04 

2.53 

2.98 

C.  D.  Norton  &  Co . 

3.74 

C.  D.  Norton  &  Co . 

2.83 

C.  D.  Norton  &  Co . 

4.14 

C.  1).  Norton  &  Co . 

S.20 

C.  D.  Norton  &  Co . 

4.04 

•C.  D.  Norton  &  Co . 

3.10 

It.  Nicoll  &  Co . 

(I.  D.  Harris  &  Co . 

Meyer  &  Scliroecler . 

Meyer  &  Sehroeder . 

Meyer  S:  Sehroeder . 

Meyer  &  Scliroeder . 

Meyer  &  Sehroeder . 

Meyer  &  Sehroeder . 

Cornelius  Vanderhilt  . 

Cornelius  Vanderhilt  . 

Cornelius  Vanderhilt  . 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  . 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  . 

Jos.  F.  Clark . 

Jos.  P.  Clark . 

Jos.  P.  Clark . 

Jos.  P.  Clark . 

Jos.  P.  Clark . 

Jos.  P.  Clark . 

Hartwell  Clitter  &  Co . 

Hartwell  Clitter  &  Co . 

Hartwell  Clitter  &  Co . 

Hartwell  Clitter  &  Co . 

Hartw'ell  Clitter  &  Co...’ . 

Hartwell  Clitter  &  Co . 

Jos.  Johnson  . 

Jos.  Johnson  . 

Jos.  Johnson  . 

Jos.  Johnson  . 

Jos.  Johnson  . 

John  Donovan  . 

John  Donovan  . 

John  Donovan  . 

John  Donovan  . 

John  Donovan  . 

John  Donovan  . 

(larheld  &  Proctor  . 

C.  D.  Norton  &  Co . 

C.  D.  Norton  &•  Co . 

C.  D.  Norton  &  Co . 

C.  I).  Norton  &•  Co . 

C.  D.  Norton  &  Co . 

C.  D.  Norton  &  Co . 
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I!.  Nicoll  &  Co .  ifl..30 

li.  Nicoll  &  Co .  4. .70 

I!.  Nicoll  &  Co .  4. .70 

1!.  Nicoll  &  Co .  4.30 

II.  Nicoll  &  Co . 

C.  D.  Harris  &  Co....  4.50 

Cj.  D.  Harris  &  Co.  .  .  .  4.50 

G.  D.  Harris  &  Co....  4.50 

G.  D.  Harris  &  Co....  4.50 


G.  D.  Harris  &  Co.... 
Meyer  &  Sehroeder.  . .  . 
Cornelius  Vanderhilt  .  . 


Jos.  1’.  Clark . 

Hartwell  Clitter  S:  Co . 

Jos.  Johnson  . 

John  Donovan  . 

Garfield  &  Proctor....  4.18 
Garfield  &  Proctor....  4.18 
Garfield  &  Proctor....  4.33 
Garfield  &  1  'roctor.  . .  .  4.28 

Garfield  &  Proctor . 


13 

14 

15 

10 

$... 

$... 

$... 

$3.30 

3.53 

4.50 

3.45 

4.50 

3.45 

4.50 

3.45 

3.80 

3.10 

3.00 

4.40 

3.00 

3.75 

2.80 

4.53 

3.43 

4., 53 

3.43 

2.84 

2.98 

3.84 

2.98 

4.34 

3.48 

3.00 

2.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3.00 

3.58 

3.58 

3.98 

2.99 

3.98 

2.99 

3.36 

3.79 

4.05 

.3.54 

2.85 

3.19 

2.59 

3.79 

3.89 

3.94 

2.85 

2.99 

2.99 

3.94 

2.99 

18 

19 

20 

21 

$4.25 

$4.10 

$3.85 

$4.15 

4.15 

4.15 

4.15 

3.65 

4.15 

3.65 

4.35 

4.55 

4.35 

3.93 

4.46 

4.35 

4.40 

4.35 

3.90 

4.35 

.  .  • 

3.90 

4.00 

4’.23 

4.23 

3.8G 

4.23 

4.18 

4.23 

4.23 

3.63 

4.03 

3.03 

4.23 

. . . 

3.63 
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New  Anthracite  Ruling. 


The  United  States  supreme  court  in  a  recent 
decision  directed  that  its  decree  in  the  “hard 
coal  case”  be  amended  to  give  the  federal  district 
court  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  power  to  decide 
whether  four  certain  “sixty-five  per  cent  con¬ 
tracts”  should  be  excepted  from  the  recent  decis¬ 
ion  that  such  contracts  were  void. 

The  supreme  court  handed  down  its  original 
decision  in  the  “Coal  Trust”  case  on  December 
16,  last,  ordering  that  the  so-called  sixty-five  per 
cent  contracts  with  independent  dealers  be  can¬ 
celled.  The  court  affirming  the  decree  of  the 
lower  court,  also  ordered  the  dissolution  of 
railroad  control  of  the  Temple  Iron  Company, 
by  which  the  principal  railroads  and  their  coal 
companies  were  found  to  have  strangled  a  pro¬ 
ject  to  build  a  competing  road  into  the  anthracite 
fields  in  1898  and  by  which  monopolizing  schemes 
could  be  put  into  execution  handily  in  the  future. 

The  court  dismissed  the  government’s  general 
charge  of  conspiracy  and  violation  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  law  against  all  of  the  railroads  and  dis¬ 
missed  without  prejudice  the  charges  of  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  minor  combinations  among  the 
coal  carrying  roads  and  their  coal  companies. 
The  suit  was  sent  back  to  the  judges  of  the 
court  in  which  it  originated,  the  circuit  court 
for  eastern  Pennsylvania,  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  decision.  The  railroads  concerned  in  the  case 
were  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  the  Delaware,  Lackaw'anna  &  Western, 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  Erie  and 
the  New  York,  Suscjuehanna  &  Western.  The 
sixty-five  per  cent  contracts  were  wfith  the  “inde¬ 
pendents,”  and  were  so  called  because  the  railroad 
companies  were  to  pay  that  percentage  of  the 
price  of  coal  at  tidewater  to  the  “independents” 
for  their  coal.  The  court  declared  that  it  was 
“plainly  established”  that  these  contracts  were 
made  by  concert  and  that  the  “plain  deduction” 
was  that  the  contracts  were  designed  to  control 
the  sale  of  the  independent  output. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western 
Coal  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  maintained  that  its  contracts,  or  leases,  did 
not  suppress  competition  and  asked  that  the 
lower  court,  which  was  directed  to  enforce  the 
decree,  be  authorized  to  allow  these  leases  to 
stand  if  it  found  they  did  not  come  within  the 
condemnation  of  the  supreme  court’s  holding. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Lurton: 

“This  cause  came  on  again  to  be  heard  upon 
five  several  petitions  filed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company,  the  Elk  Hill  Coal  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western 
Coal  Company,  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Company,  parties  to  the  cause,  as  al¬ 
leged  holders  of  sixty-five  percent  coal  contracts, 
praying  that  the  direction  in  the  opinion  hereto¬ 
fore  filed  that  the  cause  should  be  remanded 
with  direction  to  enter  a  decree  cancelling  each 
leged  holders  of  sixty-five  per  cent  coal  contracts, 
referred  to  in  the  pleadings,  held  by  any  of  the 
parties  of  the  cause,  and  for  a  modification  of 
the  mandate  so  as  to  exclude  from  cancellation 
of  the  five  several  contracts  described  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  said  five  separate  petitions. 

“And  it  appearing  that  the  United  States,  by 
its  attorney-general,  has  answered  the  several 
petitions,  and  that  in  respect  to  that  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  Company,  assents  to  the  petition 
and  consents  that  such  modification  be  made  as 
to  dismiss  the  bill  in  so  far  as  it  is  thereby 
sought  to  cancel  the  contract  between  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  Company  and  the  Elk  Hill  Coal  & 
Iron  Company,  referred  to  in  the  petition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  upon  the  concession 
that  the  agreement  ‘is  substantially  different  from 
the  series  of  agreements  known  as  the  sixty-five 
per  cent  contracts,  adjudged  unlawful  by  this 
court.’  It  is  accordingly  so  ordered. 

“As  to  the  application  of  the  four  other  peti¬ 
tions  for  like  relief,  the  United  States  denies 
and  contests  the  right  of  each,  contending  that 
in  substance  and  principle  the  facts  in  respect 
of  each  of  the  contracts,  in  respect  of  which  relief 
is  sought,  are  not  similar  to  the  contract  between 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  and  the  Elk 
Hill  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  but  fall  within  the 
general  series  of  the  sixty-five  per  cent  contracts 
condemned  by  the  judgment  of  this  court. 

“Upon  this  issue  the  transcript  is  confusing  and 
the  briefs  inadequate.  The  court,  therefore, 
deems  it  wise  in  the  exercise  of  its  judgment  to 
decline  any  determination  of  the  question  upon 


the  present  record.  It  is,  therefore,  ordered  that 
the  mandate  of  this  court  be  so  modified  as  to 
exclude  from  the  direction  to  cancel  the  sixty- 
five  per  cent  contracts  referred  to  in  the  plead¬ 
ings,  the  contracts  mentioned  in  the  four  peti¬ 
tions,  that  of  the  Elk  Hill  Coal  &  Iron  Company, 
the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Coal 
Company,  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Company  and 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 
Company,  and  that  the  cause,  so  far  as  it  4:011- 
cerns  contracts  of  the  said  petitioners  be  re¬ 
manded  to  the  district  court  with  direction  to 
hear  and  determine  the  merits  as  presented  by 
said  petitions  and  make  such  decree  as  law  and 
justice  requires.” 

Justices  Day,  Hughes  and  Pitney  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate. 


Our  Coal  Exports. 


United  States  coal  exports  for  February,  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
were  as  follows: 

ARTICLES. 

,^February,  1912— 

Coal  Quantities  V'alues 

Anthracite,  tons .  231,684  $1,170,265 

Bituminous,  tons  . *695,055  *1,914,S35 


Total  coal,  tons .  927,339  $3,084,800 


Coke,  tons  .  59,530  $  214,720 

, — February,  1913 — ^ 

Coal  Quantities  Values 

.Anthracite,  tons  .  301,493  $1,900,756 

Bituminous,  tons  . *890,790  *2,473,585 


Total  coal,  tons 


1,258,283  $4,374,341 


Coke,  tons  .  74,541 

EIGHT  MONTHS  ENDING  FEBRU.\RY. 


$  273,670 
1 


Coal 

Anthracite,  tons 
Bituminous,  tons 

Total  coal,  tons 

Coke,  tons . 

Coal 

Anthracite,  tons  . 
Bituminous,  tons 

Total  coal,  'tons 

Coke,  tons  . 

Coal 

■Anthracite,  tons 
Bituminous,  tons 

Total  coal,  tons 

Coke,  tons . 


t 

Quantities 
,  .~1,911,812 
.*7,714,367 

Values 
$  9,469,115 
*19,121,054 

,  .  9,626,179 

$28,590,169 

, .  615,230  $  2,141,597 

r 

Quantities 
. .  2,301,177 
.  .*9,664,216 

Values 

$11,795,551 

*24,092,220 

.  .11,965,393 

$35,887,771 

, .  514,421  $  1,839,509 

t 

Quantities 
.  .  3,224,604 
,  .*9,923,966 

Values 

$17,206,583 

*24,894,179 

.  .13,148,570 

$42,100,762 

.  .  506,403 

$  2,071,758 

*Does  not  include  bunker  or  fuel  coal  laden  on  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  foreign  trade,  which  aggregated  during  the 
month  and  8  months  ending  February,  as  follows:  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1912,  530,272  tons,  valued  at  $1,738,873;  1913, 
564,222  tons,  valued  at  $1,854,417.  Eight  months  ending 
February,  1911,  4,189,020  tons,  valued  at  $13,533,528; 
1912,  4,453,  131  tons,  valued  at  $14,264,809;  1913,  4,794,- 
912  tons,  valued  at  $15,472,298. 


Coal  for  the  Panama  Canal. 


Recent  statements  and  figures  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  showed  the  increase  in  coal  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  large  expansion  in  sale  of  coals  to 
foreign  nations.  Much  of  this  enlarging  export 
trade  will  shortly  center  around  the  Panama 
Canal.  Not  only  will  a  great  amount  of  ship¬ 
ping  pass  through  it,  but  it  will  afford,  on  Amer¬ 
ican  soil,  storage  facilities  that  will  greatly  in¬ 
fluence  the  control  of  the  coal  markets  for  inter¬ 
national  shipping. 

In  view  of  this,  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Government,  with  respect  to  the  coal 
question,  becomes  of  national  importance.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  coal  at  home  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  million  tons  a  year.  Irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  life  of  the  coal  fields,  production 
could  far  surpass  this  increased  consumption, 
whose  sole  check  is  found  in  demand,  and  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  labor  question  and  labor 
suppl}'.  Larger  productive  capacity  will  depend, 
for  the  United  States  as  for  other  countries, 
upon  the  creation  of  foreign  markets. 

By  situation,  and  sentimentally,  Panama  Canal 
coal  provisionings  should  belong  to  the  United 
States.  The  international  big  brother  attitude 
of  the  Government  may  interfere  with  this.  It 
has  decided  upon  complete  control  of  coal  sales 
throughout  the  Panama  Zone.  It  owns  the  land 
and  the  water  frontage.  It  refuses  to  lease  any 
portion  of  these  for  private  coal  depots  and  de¬ 
velopments.  It  will  construct  coal  docks  and 
depots,  equip  them  with  mechanical  loading  fa¬ 


cilities,  prepare  storage  room  and  furnish  a  fleet 
of  vessels  to  reach  the  ships  that  pass  in  the 
day  or  the  night. 

Here  steps  in  the  paradox  which  makes  coal 
business  for  others  than  the  Government  impos¬ 
sible.  The  Government  announces  that  it  will 
lease  Government  built  plants  to  private  com¬ 
panies.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  supplying 
coal  to  ships  from  its  own  stores.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  thus  be  a  competitor  of  its  lessee.  And 
its  attempt  at  pecuniary  paternalism  in  favor  of 
the  outsider  will  militate  against  the  interests  of 
its  own  citizens,  and  injure  the  impetus  just  being 
felt  in  a  trade  of  vast  possibilities  opening  to 
the  American  coal  producer  and  American  bot¬ 
toms.  Since  the  Government  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  plant  will  all  be  chargeable  to 
naval  maintenance,  it  can  undersell  the  lessees 
of  its  docks  and  depots  burdened  with  overhead 
charges,  from  taxes  to  depreciations.  Rental 
will  eat  up  returns. 

Competition  becomes  impossible  between  the 
public  owner  and  the  private  purveyor  of  coal. 
And  a  trade  prolific  in  its  international  possi¬ 
bilities  is  hors  de  combat,  commercially,  at  the 
start.  There  is  a  good  case  for  a  protective 
position  by  the  Government  toward  our  own 
coal  interests,  rather  than  one  apparently  ad¬ 
vantageous  only  to  the  trade  of  international 
competitors. — Wall  Street  Journal. 


The  Foreign  Situation. 


While  it  is  felt  that  the  political  situation  in 
Germany  with  its  possibilities  for  impeding  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion  may  affect  business  unfavor¬ 
ably  and  thus  restrict  the  coal  trade,  the  coal 
position  continues  promising.  There  has  been 
a  great  scarcity  of  cars.  As  a  result,  many  col¬ 
lieries  have  been  forced  to  stack  their  coal.  Sales 
of  coal,  coke  and  of  briquets  have  been  much 
greater  for  the  winter  than  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  months  of  last  year.  Orders  are  greater 
for  the  current  year.  The  Prussian  State  has 
ordered  for  its  railways  900,000  tons  more  than 
for  the  year  1912. 

Production  in  Germany  was  as  follows:  Janu¬ 
ary,  1913,  16,450,000  tons;  January,  1912,  14,570,- 
000  tons.  The  figures  for  this  year  are  a  record, 
surpassing  the  previous  record  of  July,  1912, 
15,780,000  tons.  In  January  of  this  year,  Ger¬ 
many  imported  663,000  tons  of  hard  coal, 
against  760,000  tons  in  January,  1912,  and  ex¬ 
ported  3,386,000  tons,  against  2,453,000  tons  in 
1912.  Thus  coal  consumption  was  14,813,000 
tons  for  January,  against  12,873,000  tons  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1912.  The  consumption  of  coke,  brown  coal 
and  briquets  having  also  increased,  it  is  evident 
that  the  metallurgical  industries  in  Germany 
had  not  then  shown  any  signs  of  weakening  in 
running  or  in  production. 


The  total  production  of  coal  in  Belgium  dur¬ 
ing  1912  amounted  to  22,983,460  tons,  against 
23,125,140  tons  in  1911,  and  23,927,230  tons  in 
1910.  This  decrease  was  due  to  the  strike  in  the 
Borinage  district  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  also  to  the  limiting  of  the  day’s  work  to 
nine  hours. 

Although  this  fresh  decline  in  production  may 
appear  discouraging,  it  is  in  reality  not  unsatis¬ 
factory,  for  in  spite  of  the  further  reduction  of 
the  working  day  from  nine  and  one-half  hours 
in  1911  to  nine  hours  in  1912,  there  was  a  de¬ 
crease  of  only  141,680  tons,  while  the  production 
for  1911  was  800,000  tons  less  than  that  of  1910; 
if  the  strike  in  the  Borinage,  which  lasted  over 
a  month,  had  not  taken  place,  causing  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  output  of  500,000  tons,  the  total  out¬ 
put  for  1912  would  have  been  considerably 
greater  than  in  1911. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that 
the  limiting  of  the  working  day  has  not  had 
the  disastrous  results  anticipated.  The  coal 
mines  proceeded  to  improve  their  machinery, 
tools,  etc.,  and  the  results  for  1912  go  to  show 
that  the  increased  effective  power  of  the  en¬ 
gineers  offsets  the  reduced  work  of  the  miners. 


The  Wilkes-Barre  chamber  of  commerce  has 
gone  on  record  as  disapproving  of  the  report  of 
the  mine  cave  commission  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Pennsylvania  to  frame  a  remedy  for 
the  mine  cave  evil.  The  Gatlin  bill  introduced  m 
the  legislature  giving  the  right  of  the  separate 
municipalities  the  power  to  regulate  mining  rela¬ 
tive  to  surface  safety,  was  recommended.  Th'^ 
Gatlin  bill  passed  the  senate  without  a  dissenting 
vote  and  has  now  been  referred  to  the  mine  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  house. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


F.  C.  Atwill  is  spending  the  week  in  the  west 
visiting  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

Arthur  J.  MacBride,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  was  in  Chicago 
this  week  looking  over  the  lake  end  of  his 
company’s  business. 

L.  F.  Bovee,  formerly  with  the  Spring  Val¬ 
ley  Coal  Company  in  the  Old  Colony  building, 
but  now  associated  with  the  same  interests  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  was  a  caller  on  the  coal  trade  the 
latter  part  of  last  week  and  the  first  of  this. 

A.  J.  Bunge,  of  Bunge  Brothers  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  has  just  signed  a  lease  on  a  piece  of 
property  at  Western  avenue  and  the  Terminal 
Railroad,  where  he  expects  to  open  a  new  coal 
yard  and  erect  a  coal  pocket.  The  strip  of 
ground  is  triangular  and  of  considerable  size 
and  will  probably  be  eouinned  and  ready  for 
use  in  time  for  the  fall  trade. 

On  Wednesday  E.  T.  Campbell,  traffic  man¬ 
ager,  and  other  traffic  officials  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Mid-Day  Club 
to  N.  H.  Kendall,  formerly  with  that  road  but 
now  commissioner  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association.  Mr.  Kendall  was  given  a  set 
of  cuff  buttons  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  in 
which  his  former  associates  hold  him.  Eight 
were  at  the  luncheon. 

L.  R.  Rutter,  president  of  David  Rutter  & 
Co.,  returned  to  Chicago  on  Monday  of 
this  week.  He  had  spent  the  last  month  and  a 
half  cruising  with  some  friends  in  tropical 
waters  on  the  Atlantic  side.  He  was  down 
where  the  only  need  for  coal  is  for  steam  mak¬ 
ing,  principally  on  the  steamships.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  had  a  complete  change  of  scene, 
and  was  able,  for  a  while,  to  forget  the  coal 
business. 

The  Monon  Coal  Company,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  Old  Colony  building,  makes  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  that  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  coal  in  the  stone  pro¬ 
ducing  district,  it  has  decided  to  open  an  office 
at  Bedford,  Ind.  In  charge  of  this  office  will 
be  Edgar  Lucas,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  company’s  office  at  Indianapolis.  This 
cornpany  has  been  doing  a  big  and  increasing 
business  with  the  stone  quarries  and  makes  its 
extension  of  representation,  in  order  to  handle 
properly  that  part  of  the  business. 

The  officers  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’ 
.Association,  on  Wednesday  morning  of  this 
week,  received  notification  that  the  Illinois 
Railway  and  Warehouse  Commission  had 
handed  down  a  decision  in  the  St.  Paul  switch¬ 
ing  case.  The  decision,  in  brief,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  St.  Paul  should  continue  at  rates 
previously  charged  and  accept  the  division  of 
the  through  rate  previouslv  accepted.  St.  Paul 
IS  expected  to  appeal  this  case  on  the  ground 
mat  the  Commission  hasn’t  authority  to  decide 
how  a  through  rate  shall  be  divided  among  the 
railroads  participating  in  it. 

In  handing  down  its  decision  in  the  St.  Paul 
switching  case,  the  Illinois  Railway  and  Ware¬ 
house  Commission  said  in  conclusion;  “It  is 
therefore  ordered  and  directed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  that  the  charge  provided  for  in  the 
through  rates,  which  were  adopted  and  have 
been  in  force  between  the  respective  parties 
since  August  1,  1911,  shall  be  continued  and 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until  the  further 
order  of  this  Commission;  and  the  division  of 
such  through  rates,  at  that  time  agreed  upon 
between  the  respective  parties,  and  which  have 
been  acted  upon  from  such  date,  shall  remain 
as  agreed  upon  between  the  respective  parties 
•It  the  time  of  the  adoption  by  them  of  the 
l.owrey  tariffs,  until  such  a  time  as  they  may 
be  changed  by  agreement,  or  in  the  manner 
herein  stated.” 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal 
llealers  Association  held  April  8.  1913,  the 
lollowing  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

,  “  's  with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  and  regret 
that  this  Association  has  learned  of  the  deatii 
u  37,  1913,  of  Mr.  George 

vy.  Hallock,  commissioner  of  this  Association 
since  Its  organization,  and  who  fulfilled  his 
fiuties  as  such  with  integrity  and  faithfulness. 

therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  Association, 
extend  to  his  bereaved  widow  our  heartfelt 


sympathy  in  her  affliction,  assuring  her  that 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  those  who  have 
been  so  closely  associated  with  him  during  the 
past  years,  now  merges  into  sorrow,  but  leaves 
a  pleasant  memory  that  shall  ever  remain  of 
one  who  was  a  man  among  men. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  resolution  be 
spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Association, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  Mrs.  Flallock. 

Geo.  P.  Koehler,  J.  J.  Wallace, 

F.  C.  Atwill,  Committee. 

W’m.  D.  Elmstroin,  A.  J.  Bunge, 

President.  Secretarv. 


The  Southern  Illinois  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  has  sued  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in 
the  United  States  District  Court,  Chicago,  for 
$500,000  damages.  The  damage  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Illinois 
Central  to  provide  enough  cars  to  carry  away 
the  company’s  product  from  August,  1909,  to 
the  1st  of  March,  1913.  This  suit  followed  two 
previous  suits  by  other  companies,  both  of 
which  were  won  in  the  courts  hy  the  plaintiffs. 
Kentucky  operators,  some  months  ago,  got  a 
decision  against  the  Louisiana  &  Nashville 
Railroad,  because  that  railroad  failed  to  fur¬ 
nish  cars.  Consequently,  operators  in  the 
Belleville  district  of  southern  Illinois  obtained 
a  decision  against  the  Illinois  Central  for  its 
failure  to  supply  cars.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  in  that  case,  held  the  Illinois  law  to 
be  constitutional  because  it  merely  penalized 
the  road  for  failure  to  furnish  cars  “in  a  rea- 
conable  time.”  The  Southern  Illinois  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  in  asking  damages,  is  appeal¬ 
ing  to  that  part  of  the  law  for  the  redress 
which  it  desires.  It  has  been  understood  for 
some  months  that  a  series  of  suits  were  going 
to  be  filed  against  the  Illinois  Central  for  its 
failure  to  supply  cars.  This  suit  is  one  of 
them. 


A  visitor  from  the  west  came  into  Chicago 
this  week  bringing  news  of  the  progress  of  the 
controversy  between  the  Marsh-Burke  Com¬ 
pany  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  J.  H.  Yost.  A.  F. 
Burke  is  now  the  leading  factor  in  the  Marsh- 
Burke  Company.  Having  a  number  of  retail 
yards  and  also  having  an  agency  for  a  south¬ 
ern  coal,  he  decides  by  a  new  method,  to  start 
into  the  line  yard  business.  He  sold,  of 
course,  direct  through  his  retail  yards  and  then 
sought  out  the  consumers  in  other  sections 
and  would  ship  a  carload  of  coal  to  a  new 
field,  and  have  it  distributed  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  buyer.  J.  H.  Yost  is  also  a  jobber  and 
in  the  line  yard.  The  operations  of  Burke 
were  cutting  into  the  operations  of  Yost,  be¬ 
cause  Burke  in  introducing  his  coal  was  selling 
at  a  lower  price  than  Yost  charged.  Yost,  be¬ 
ing  already  established,  did  not  like  the  situa¬ 
tion.  A  controversy  arose,  and  Yost  offered 
to  buy  Burke’s  business.  The  latter,  it  seems, 
at  first  consented  to  sell,  hut  something  sub¬ 
sequently  interfered  with  this  arrangement. 
Then  arose  the  contest,  as  to  whom  should 
that  agency  for  the  coal  belong.  Yost  suc¬ 
ceeded,  it  seems,  in  winning  the  agency.  Burke 
went  to  court,  and  this  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
cision  against  Yost  and  the  Northwestern  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Dealers’  Association.  At  first  this 
seemed  to  be  an  outright  victory  for  the  mail¬ 
order  house.  The  facts,  as  brought  by  the 
western  visitor,  do  not  altogether  substantiate 
that  statement.  This  interesting  controversy, 
on  appeal,  is  now  being  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  in  due  course  will  hand  down  an 
opinion. 


“An  important  briquet  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern  in  a  European  country  desires  to  receive 
samples  of  the  various  grades  of  American 
coal  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  briquets. 
The  requirements  of  this  company  during  the 
coming  year  will  he  from  120,000  to  tSO.OOO 
tons  of  coal.  This  is  thought  by  the  consular 
officer  who  submitted  the  report  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  establish  a  permanent 
and  profitable  market  in  that  district,  and  it 
deserves  immediate  consideration.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  hy  securing 
return  cargoes,  the  company  desires  also  to 
get  in  touch  with  American  importers  of 
bauxite,  cork,  and  cork  waste.”  This  item  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Daily  Consular  Reports  as  No. 
10743  and  should  he  of  interest  to  those  seek¬ 
ing  a  foreign  outlet  for  their  tonnage. 


Westmoreland  County  (Pa.)  commissioners 
have  fixed  the  final  valuations  on  the  coal  lands 
of  the  county  for  taxable  purposes.  The  tax¬ 
able  valuations  are  as  follows: 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


Thomas  D.  O’Brien  has  been  in  Philadelphia 
this  week. 

S.  B.  Thorne,  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  is  ex¬ 
pected  back  this  week  from  a  wedding  trip  of 
about  two  months. 

E.  Coe  Kerr  has  resigned  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Kerr  Coal  Company  to  go  with  the  Wat¬ 
kins  Coal  Company. 

Eugene  Clark,  a  Brooklyn  coal  dealer,  died 
on  the  11th  of  April  of  heart  failure  at  his 
home,  after  a  short  illness. 

C.  L.  Shaw  and  H.  W.  Chittend  en,  from  the 
Buffalo  offices  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales 
Company,  were  in  the  New  York  headquar¬ 
ters  the  early  part  of  this  week. 

Pond  Creek  Coal  Company  has  voted  an 
issue  of  six  percent  convertible  bonds  in  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000  and  the  stockholders  ap¬ 
proved  it  in  their  annual  meeting  on  the  elev¬ 
enth. 

Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  another  recent  con¬ 
vert  from  oil  to  coal  for  gas  purposes  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  advance  in  price  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  product. 

Maryland  Coal  Company  states  that  the  first 
shipments  of  the  celebrated  Wendell  gas  coal 
reached  the  lakes  on  Monday  of  this  week,  mak¬ 
ing  the  first  to  get  through  over  the  B.  &  O. 
since  the  floods. 

The  strike  of  two  hundred  men  at  a  Lehigh 
&  Wilkes  Barre  Coal  Company  operation 
spread  to  about  1,800  men  on  Tuesday  because 
of  agitation  over  a  few  men  refusing  to  wear 
union  buttons,  but  the  difficulty  has  been  ad¬ 
justed. 

James  J.  Child  Coal  Company,  of  Troy,  N. 
Y..  had  its  annual  election  last  week  with  the 
following  results;  James  J.  Child,  president 
and  treasurer:  Herbert  E.  Northrup,  secretary; 
and  Dudley  L.  Child  and  Marion  E.  Child  to 
complete  the  board  of  directors. 

W.  L.  Connell,  a  prominent  anthracite  op¬ 
erator  and  president  of  the  Paint  Creek  Col¬ 
lieries  Company,  in  West  Virginia,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  after  an 
extended  trip  in  the  Panama  Canal  zone  and 
other  points  in  the  Spanish  Main. 

Bids  were  advertised  for  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City  to  be  opened  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  hut  an  error  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  printing  which  required  the 
postponement  of  bidding  until  the  26th  of 
April  at  2  o’clock,  when  120,000  tons  will  be 
purchased. 

State  of  New  York  has  let  its  contract  for 
analysis  of  its  fuel  for  the  ensuing  year  to  the 
Fuel  Engineering  Company  at  the  rate  of 
$2.97  each.  There  will  he  only  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  tests  to  he  made,  so  that  in 
view  of  the  recent  charges  for  this  service  it 
is  quite  a  low  figure. 

Hubert  D.  Johnson,  formerly  a  mine  inspec¬ 
tor  in  Scranton  and  recently  with  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Coal  Company,  which  was  the  Rhode 
Island  Coal  Company,  at  Portsmouth,  R.  L, 
has  returned  to  Scranton  and  opened  an  of¬ 
fice  there  to  act  as  consulting  engineer  and 
contractor  for  anthracite  operations. 

With  a  general  strike  for  suffrage  for  men 
amongst  the  miners  of  the  Belgian  coal  fields, 
where  the  best  continental  coals  arc  mined, 
and  a  threatened  strike  in  all  German  coal 
mines,  and  a  serious  situation  in  Great  Brit¬ 
tain,  the  export  markets  ought  to  he  inviting 
to  American  coals  as  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  alleged  overproduction  in  this  country. 

An  item,  carried  over  from  a  previous  week, 
got  into  the  “Small  Activities,  page  of  The 
Black  Diamond  last  week  to  the  effect  that 
tlie  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  had  curtailed 
liroduction  to  operating  only  three  days  a 
week.  This  was  an  error.  I'lic  company  is 
now  running  almost  full  time  again.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  number  of  telephone  calls,  tele¬ 
phone  messages,  and  letters  from  dealers  who 
are  expecting  April  shipments  of  Lehigh  coal 
and  could  not  understand  the  apparent  in¬ 
consistency  of  restricting  production  when  it 
was  not  possible  to  deliver  on  current  orders. 
Since  the  first  of  the  month,  all  of  the  Lehigh 
niines  have  been  operating  steadily  without 
interruption  from  lack  of  orders  or  petty 
strikes. 
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Mr.  Wilson’s  Message. 

President  Wilson  has  submitted  to  the 
special  session  of  Congress  his  message 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  tariff.  We 
might  have  discussed  this  question  a 
week  ago,  but  preferred  to  study  it  de¬ 
liberately  before  saying  anything.  There 
are  two  things  in  this  message  which 
command  attention.  One  is  the  actual  ef¬ 
fect  of  any  tariff  change ;  the  other  is  the 
psychological  effect  of  discussing  from 
the  housetop  the  need  for  and  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  bring  about  a  change.  The  first, 
when  it  is  understood,  is  practically  noth¬ 
ing.  The  second  may  be  harmful  and 
really  destructive.  We  discuss  the  sec¬ 
ond  matter  first. 

President  Wilson  comes  to  the  public 
with  an  alarmist’s  exposition  of  a  theory 
which  is  not  new,’  is  not  accepted  by 
thinking  people  generally  and,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  not  profound.  He  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion — the  old  opinion — 
that  tariff  legislation  is  the  father  of  mo¬ 
nopoly.  He  expresses  the  belief  that 
monopoly,  or  big  business  which  grows 
out  of  tariff  laws,  enriches  inordinately  a 
very  few  and  impoverishes  beyond  prece¬ 
dent  a  very  great  many.  He  believes, 
therefore,  that  the  tariff  law  widens  and 
deepens  the  chasm  between  the  classes 
and,  in  fact,  creates  the  classes.  In  adopt¬ 
ing  such  a  view,  his  eye  apparently  is 
upon  the  mill  worker  in  Massachusetts 
and  upon  the  banker  in  Wall  street,  not 


as  extremes  of  our  society  but  as  types 
of  our  civilization.  One  reading  his  mes¬ 
sage  would  conclude  our  entire  popula¬ 
tion  rapidly  is  being  divided  into  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor — the  very  rich  be¬ 
ing  few;  the  very  poor  being  legion. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  true.  As 
a  secondary  consideration,  Mr.  Wilson 
forgets  the  example  of  England,  where 
trade  is  free;  where  the  people  are  hope¬ 
lessly  divided  into  classes,  and  where 
h.opeless  i)Overty  is  the  lot  of  millions. 
We  have  no  Soho  in  America,  a  fact 
which  our  President  might  remember. 

As  a  corrective  measure  for  the  ills 
which  he  sees  and  describes  so  vividly, 
]Mr.  Wilson  proposes  to  wipe  out  all  tariff 
laws  and,  as  he  grandly  expresses  it, 
thereby  to  restore  commercial  freedom — 
to  give  the  individual  a  chance  to  win 
for  himself  a  business  independence.  By 
business  independence,  he  means  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  win  as  the  result  of  competition. 
His  message  exalts  the  scope  of  this  com¬ 
petition  and  causes  it  to  exert  its  quick¬ 
ening  influence  among  the  people  of  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  American 
suggestion.  According  to  his  theory — • 
which  has  some  beauty  about  it — he 
wants  to  free  the  individual  from  the 
struggle  against  trust  competition  at 
home  only  to  plunge  him  into  a  struggle 
against  the  stronger  and  more  ruthless 
competition  of  the  world.  He  does  not 
want  Americans  to  war  against  the  high- 
priced  men  in  their  own  neighborhoods, 
but  to  grow  efficient  by  striving  against 
the  very  low-priced  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Commercial  freedom  of  that  kind  may 
be  fine,  in  theory,  but  it  is  wholly  impos¬ 
sible.  Such  a  thing  as  international  com¬ 
petition  is  a  dream  of  the  poorly  informed. 
They  do  not  see  the  present  drift,  which 
is — because  of  miserably  poor  transporta¬ 
tion — becoming  more  and  more  local  and 
ever  more  territorial. 

We  have  gone  on  record  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  saying  that  international  compe¬ 
tition  is  far  more  a  matter  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  of  distance  and  of  handling  facili¬ 
ties  than  it  is  of  a  government’s  fiscal 
])olicy.  We  do  not,  in  this  editorial,  re¬ 
tire  from  that  position  or  attempt  to  alter 
our  viewpoint  of  it.  We  are  not  con¬ 
demning  Mr.  Wilson’s  view  of  the  tariff 
because  we  believe  that  any  change  in 
our  fiscal  policy  can  change  the  actual 
status  of  business.  We  are  now  talking 
against  his  proposal  because  of  its 
psychological  effect.  By  suggesting  such 
a  change  of  working  theory  for  this 
country  he  is  likely  to  throw  business, 
and  especially  timid  bankers,  into  confu¬ 
sion.  These  men  are  likely  to  overlook 
the  impossibilities  of  actual  international 
competition  in  local  markets  and  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  theoretical  competition  as  real. 
So  believing  and  so  foredooming  them¬ 
selves  to  failure,  they  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tract  credits  that  good  money  may  not 
follow  bad.  By  doing  that,  they  actually 
bring  disaster  where  none  was  intended. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wilson’s 
proposition  is  more  dangerous  because  of 
its  psychological  effect  than  because  of 
any  actual  change  it  will  make  in  our 
business  status.  On  that  account,  and  on 
that  account  only,  this  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  was,  in  our  opinion,  a  grievous 
error  of  policy.  It  was  unfortunate,  also, 
as  coming  at  a  time  when  business 
needed  encouragement  rather  than  a  kick 


in  the  ribs.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Wilson 
has  given  it  the  kick. 


The  Dividing  Line. 

The  retail  coal  dealer,  as  a  merchant, 
must,  to  succeed  because  he  knows,  make 
two  grand  divisions  of  his  business- 
buying  and  storage  and  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  proper  dividing  line,  in  the 
yard,  between  the  two  divisions  is  where 
the  coal  enters  the  wagon. 

In  organizing  the  buying  and  storage 
department  of  his  business,  the  retailer  is, 
in  the  first  place,  acting  as  purchasing 
agent  for  the  public  of  his  community. 
If  his  people  want  only  lump  coal,  he 
performs  his  duty  when  he  buys  only 
lump  coal.  If  some  want  lump  and  others 
egg  and  others  nut  and  others  the  smaller 
sizes,  he  buys  a  variety  of  coal  to  suit  the 
variety  of  tastes.  This,  of  course,  pre¬ 
supposes  that  the  retailer  buys  coal  only 
as  it  is  wanted  and  hence  transfers  it  al¬ 
most  directly  from  the  car  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  bin. 

Where  the  dealer  stores  coal,  and 
where  degradation  takes  place  as  a  result 
of  storage,  the  retailer  who  is  painstaking- 
will  re-size  or  re-screen  his  coal.  Seeing 
that  sizing  and  screening  is  to  be  done 
on  a  certain  scale,  the  retail  dealer  must 
let  the  matter  of  profit  decide  in  what 
form  he  shall  buy  his  coal.  Shall  he  have 
a  plant  which  will  receive  and  size  mine- 
run  coal,  or  shall  he  merely  have  a  plant 
which  will  re-screen  the  prepared  sizes’^ 
If  a  retailer  has  some  business  which  will 
absorb  the  fine  coal,  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  handle  mine  run.  If,  however,  he  has 
no  steam  business  and  must  sell  his  fine 
coal  at  a  sacrifice,  the  thing  for  him  to  do 
is  to  buy  prepared  coal  and  take  as  little 
of  the  small  stuff  as  possible  out  of  it. 
The  decision  on  this  question  must  be 
reached  after  careful  consideration  by 
each  retailer  of  his  position  and  respon¬ 
sibility  as  purchasing  agant  for  his 
community.  If  he  is  purchasing  fox 
householders  only,  he  decides  one  way. 
If  he  is  purchasing  for  householders  and 
steam  users,  he  decides  another  way. 

Distribution  consists,  broadly,  of  sales 
and  delivery.  Sales  have  absorbed  so 
much  attention,  the  dealers  have  not 
given  delivery  the  study  it  deserves  and 
requires.  The  retailer’s  delivery  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  dictated  by  something 
more  than  custom,  merely.  No  man  hav¬ 
ing  short  hauls  of  small  lots  to  strictly 
household  trade  should  think  of  buying 
a  three-  or  four-ton  wagon  equipment. 
He  should  use  smaller  vehicles  and  make 
more  trips,  getting  tonnage  moved  by 
speed  rather  than  by  big  lots  moved 
slowly.  Where  householders  take  large 
lots  at  a  time,  and  especially  where  trade 
is  with  householders  and  steam  users,  it 
will  be  strictly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
retailer  to  own  the  larger  equipment  with 
an  auxiliary  small  wagon  to  take  care  of 
the  smaller  trade. 

The  retail  dealer,  to  succeed,  must  or¬ 
ganize  his  equipment  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  him.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  becomes  not  only  profitable  because 
it  cuts  the  cost  of  handling,  but  because 
it  tells,  if  properly  done,  where  expansion 
naturally  should  take  place.  Orgaiiizmg 
the  details  of  buying  will  tell  when  to  in¬ 
crease  stock  and  organizing  distribution 
will  tell  when  more  equipment  is  needed. 
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A  Boston  Suggestion. 

A  communication  which  ])assed  from 
Mayor  Fitzgerald  of  Boston  to  President 
Wilson  at  Washington  recalls,  in  certain 
zoological  particulars,  the  communication 
made  to  Balaam  by  his  saddle  animal. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  learns  that  the  anthracite 
coal  mines  are  restricting  production  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  sell  the  coal,  and  he 
addresses  Mr.  Wilson  suggesting  an  in¬ 
vestigation.  Fie  would  have  the  Presi¬ 
dent  compel  the  anthracite  mines  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  coal  they  can,  all  the  time, 
whether  the  people  want  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  suggestion  is  wise, 
prudent,  level  headed,  sound,  economical 
^^nd— altruistic.  In  fact,  any  program 
that  is  so  good  should  not  be  confined  to 
one  commodity,  but  it  should  be  extended 
to  cover  many.  Believing  that  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  has  hit  upon  a  great  idea,  we  take 
the  liberty  to  make  this  suggestion  to 
President  Wilson :  Every  woolen  mill  in 
the  United  States  should  at  once  be 
started  on  full  time  to  produce  heavy  un¬ 
derwear,  et  cetera,  and  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  Government  to  work  eight 
hours  a  day  three  hundred  days  in  the 
year.  The  same  order  should  be  issued 
to  the  makers  of  straw  hats.  Saw  mills, 
steel  mills,  factories  which  produce 
canned  goods,  automobile  factories,  watch 
makers  and,  in  fact,  all  factories  should 
be  given  the  same  order.  No  piece  of 
machinery  in  the  United  States  should  be 
permitted,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  to 
show  a  lack  of  efficiency ;  everything  and 
everyone  should  be  ordered  to  work  at 
100  per  cent  of  capacity  during  100  per 
cent  of  the  working  time. 

Because  the  people  do  not  happen  to 
want  what  is  being  produced  is  and 
should  be  none  of  the  manufacturers’ 
business.  They  should  produce  all  they 
know  how.  Having  thus  arranged  to 
supply  the  masses  with  all  articles  of 
commerce,  we  should  take  the  tariff  off 
everything  and  thus  invite  the  people  of 
the  world  to  ship  to  us  what  they  can 
manufacture  but  cannot  use. 

This  program  is  not  complete  without 
this  other  one.  Contractors  engaged  in 
erecting  buildings  should  be  ordered  to 
put  up  some  kind  of  a  structure  on  every 
])iece  of  vacant  ground  that  isn’t  used  for 
farming.  No  city  lot  should  be  permitted 
to  lie  idle  for  the  one-tenth  part  of  a 
second.  Every  city  of  the  United  States 
should,  from  boundary  to  boundary,  be 
converted  into  a  solid  block  of  stone  and 
brick  and  concrete.  This  notion  of  hav¬ 
ing  any  open  space  for  the  circulation  of 
air  or  the  play  of  sunshine  is  economic 
waste  and  tommyrot ;  build  something 
on  it;  let  bricks  rise  where  a  tree  or 
flower  grew.  That  is  progress. 

If  it  should  happen  that  all  these  build¬ 
ings  proved  not  to  be  needed  for  addi¬ 
tional  factory  space,  they  might  be  turned 
into  warehouses  for  the  receipt  of  the 
surplus  coal,  the  surplus  textiles  and  the 
surpluses  of  all  factories.  Mr.  Wilson 
should,  under  executive  order,  continue 
this  program  in  force  for  about  ten  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time — aside 
from  the  necessity  for  a  little  wheat  and 
a  few  fresh  vegetables — we  should  have 
enough  of  goods  on  hand  to  last  the  na¬ 
tion  for  about  five  years.  Then,  we  could 
all  sit  down  and  take  a  perfectly  good 
rest. 

All  of  this  leads  us  to  conclude  that 


Mayor  Fitzgerald  is  an  honor  to  the  great 
and  intellectual  city  of  Boston.  lie  is 
one  of  our  wise  men.  Flis  name  should 
go  “thundering  down  the  ages”  along 
with  those  of  sages  and  saints  and  public 
benefactors.  We  have  read  statements 
made  by  great  economists  and  great  stu¬ 
dents  of  business,  but  in  a  generation  we 
have  heard  nothing  half  so  sound  or  wise 
as  Mayor  Fitzgerald’s  recommendation  to 
President  Wilson.  Such  things  lift  the 
human  race  above  the  level  of  the  ox, 
and  prove  that  man  is  of  divine  origin. 


The  Railroad  Cars. 

Railroads  are  wisely  and  thoughtfully 
conducted.  Our  transportation  men  are 
the  fiowers  of  our  intellectual  garden.  A 
few  considerations  prove  this  radical 
statement. 

One  railroad  entering  Chicago  built  a 
great  passenger  terminal.  After  that  was 
under  way  and  nearly  completed,  it  built 
some  new  engines.  When  both  the  ter¬ 
minal  and  the  engines  were  finished,  the 
engines  would  not  enter  the  train  shed. 
To  make  the  engines  fit  the  terminal, 
they  built  over,  at  the  cost  of  nearly  a 
million  dollars — the  terminal.  That  is 
great  wisdom. 

Some  years  ago,  another  great  railroad 
was  pronounced  “completed”  from  Buf¬ 
falo  to  Chicago.  Then  it  built  some  new 
engines.  When  these  engines  were 
finished,  the  officers  found  that  the 
bridges  were  not  strong  enough  to  hold 
them.  Therefore,  the  bridges  had  to  be 
built  over.  When  the  bridges  were 
finished,  it  was  found  that  the  pounding 
of  the  heavy  engines  was  too  much  for 
the  roadbed,  and  that  had  to  be  strength¬ 
ened.  When  all  this  had  been  done,  it 
was  found  the  big  engines  could  haul  so 
many  cars  that  the  little  cars  then  in  use 
would  pile  too  great  a  dead  weight  uj)on 
the  engine  and  waste  too  much  draw-bar 
pull.  Wherefore,  the  cars  also  had  to  be 
built  over. 

When  the  big  cars,  the  stronger  road¬ 
bed  and  the  heavier  bridges  had  come  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  the  big  engines,  it 
was  found  that  the  railroad  did  not  have 
enough  terminal  space  to  take  care  of  its 
massive  equipment.  So,  naturally,  the 
railroad  had  to  build  over  its  terminals. 
In  brief,  to  satisfy  the  whim  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  engineer  who  wanted  to  design 
a  great  engine,  the  railroad  had  to  be  re¬ 
built.  This  proves  the  superior  wisdom 
of  the  railroad  and  men. 

These  new  cars  do  not  hold  thirty  or 
thirty-five  tons  of  coal,  as  the  old  ones 
used  to  do;  they  carry  easily  fifty  and 
sixty  tons  of  coal.  These  cars  are  not 
easily  unloaded  over  the  side,  as  the 
small  ones  used  to  be;  they  are,  mostly, 
unloaded  through  the  bottom.  This 
change  demands  of  the  retail  dealer  that 
he  take  twice  as  much  coal  at  a  time  as 
he  used  to  take,  and  that  he  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  arrangement  for  unloading  the  car. 
This  means  that  the  retail  coal  dealer,  to 
satisfy  the  railroads’  whim,  must  have 
double  the  amount  of  his  storage  space, 
and  either  some  elevated  place  from 
which  to  unload  the  coal,  or  some  me¬ 
chanical  way  of  emptying  the  car. 

It  doesn’t  do  any  good  to  complain 
about  what  is  inevitable.  The  railroads 
have  quit  building  the  smaller  and  are 
building  only  the  large  engines.  They 
have  already  built  anew  their  bridges, 


their  roadbed,  their  terminals  and  their 
cars.  Now  firmly  established — tem])0- 
rarily,  at  least — in  the  use  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  equipment,  they  call  upon  others 
also  to  reform  their  business.  They  have 
spent  millions  and,  indeed,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  making  the  transfer 
from  one  style  of  equipment  to  another. 
These  new  cars  and  engines  are  going  to 
be  used,  whether  the  retail  dealer  likes 
it  or  not.  This  throws  the  burden  upon 
the  retailer  of  equipping  himself  to  handle 
the  bigger  amounts  of  coal,  and  do  it, 
where  possible,  by  the  use  of  machinery. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  win¬ 
ter  rush  is  over  and  when  his  storage 
space  is  practically  bare  of  coal,  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  retailer  to  renew  his  equip¬ 
ment  where  necessary.  The  retailer,  in 
planning  the  enlargement  of  his  storage 
bin,  or  in  rearranging  his  yard,  might  do 
well  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  he 
will  get  small  cars  with  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty  and  large  cars  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  neither 
wise  nor  just  for  the  dealer  to  expect  the 
operator  to  do  the  impossible  by  supply¬ 
ing  small  cars  of  coal  when  the  railroads 
no  longer  own  those  cars  or  want  to  use 
them.  It  isn’t  a  pleasant  thing  to  have 
to  do,  but  it  certainly  does  seem  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  retailer  to  supply  himself 
with  this  larger  yard  equipment. 


Making  Money  Easily. 

Last  year,  a  great  many  retail  dealers 
bought  bituminous  coal  and  paid  all  the 
way  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  ton  at  the  mines 
for  domestic  lump,  egg'  and  nut  coal. 
Customarily,  in  the  fall,  this  coal  sells 
readily  for  $2  a  ton.  The  retail  coal 
dealer,  by  going  back  over  the  stubs  in 
his  check  book,  can  readily  appreciate 
that  fact  when  he  sees  that  in  the  past, 
a  fifty-ton  car  cost  him  $100.  Today, 
precisely  that  same  coal  from  the  same 
mines  of  the  same  company,  will  cost  that 
retail  dealer  about  $1.25  a  ton;  that  is,  a 
fifty-ton  car  will  cost  $62.50.  If  the  retail 
dealer  doesn’t  buy  coal  now,  but  waits 
until  October  or  November,  the  same  coal 
will  cost  him  at  least  $2  a  ton,  or  at  least 
$100  a  car,  at  the  mines. 

The  very  j)lain  fact  is  that  the  retailer 
by  buying  now  instead  of  waiting  four  or 
five  months  to  buy,  can  easily  make 
seventy-five  cents  a  ton,  or  $37.50  a  car. 
Fie  may  be  able  to  make  a  dollar  a  ton, 
or  $50  a  car.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
will  make  $1.25  a  ton,  or  $62.50  a  car. 

We  want  to  ask  the  retail  dealer  how, 
by  any  similar  effort  on  his  part,  he  can 
make  as  much  money  on  his  coal?  Can 
he  make  that  much  by  any  ingenious 
shift  in  his  transportation  facilities  which 
will  cut  the  cost  of  delivery?  Can  he 
make  that  much  by  changing  from  the 
credit  to  the  cash  basis  and  thereby  avoid¬ 
ing  the  loss?  Can  he  make  that  much  by 
entering  an  agreement  with  a  fellow — 
contrary  to  law — and  thereby  advancing 
prices?  ,In  fact,  can  he  make  anything 
like  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  methods? 

As  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  there¬ 
fore,  buying  domestic  coal  in  the  summer 
time  is  the  greatest  money  maker  in  the 
retail  coal  business.  Even  though  the 
saving  amounted  to  only  fifty  cents  a  ton, 
it  would  far  surpass  any  possible  econ¬ 
omy  of  operation  for  which  the  retail 
dealer  could  hope. 
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Properties  of  the  Four  States  Coal  CBi>  Coke  Co. 


The  Annabelle  plant  of  the  Four  States  Coal 
&  Coke  Company  is  the  most  modern  and 
complete  coal  mining  plant  tlTat  has  yet  been 
built.  These  mines  are  located,  as  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  articles  on  this  company  in 
The  Bl.\ck  Diamond,  in  the  Annabelle  low- 
sulphur  district  of  northern  West  Virginia, 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  and  the 
I’ittsburgh  seam,  which  attains  a  thickness 
here  of  from  seven  to  nine  feet,  is  mined. 

In  its  design  the  principal  elements  con¬ 
sidered  were  safety,  capacity,  and  thorough 
preparation  of  the  product,  and  no  thought  or 
time  was  spared  in  studying  the  best  present 
practice  and  in  evolving  new  and  improved 
designs  where  the  old  methods  failed  to 
measure  up  to  the  required  standard. 

.•\s  a  result  of  a  thorough  testing  of  the 
field  by  means  of  drill  holes  and  surveys  to 
determine  a  place  for  the  openings  that  would 
be  most  central,  and  to  which  the  loaded  mine 
cars  could  be  hauled  by  the  most  favorable 
grades,  a  location  was  chosen  on  Tevebaugh 
creek  where  the  Pittsburgh  seam  lies  at  a 
depth  of  300  feet  below  the  surface,  necessi¬ 
tating  the  sinking  of  shafts  to  develop  the  coal. 

These  shafts  were  driven  through  the  strata 
in  the  usual  manner,  but  were  lined  with  con¬ 
crete  which  was  reinforced  where  passing 
through  seams  of  soft  material,  such  as  fire 
clay.  Heavy  steel  ship  channels  were  set  in 
the  concrete  sides  of  the  shaft  to  support  the 
guides  on  which  the  cages,  as  the  coal  ele¬ 
vators  are  called,  run.  There  is  no  inflam¬ 
mable  material  excepting  these  guides  in  the 
shafts. 

This  shaft  also  has  this  advantage  over  pre¬ 
viously  built  concrete  lined  mine  shafts;  the 
sides  are  parallel,  which  -is  a  superior  design 
to  the  usual  elliptical  form.  Thus  there  is 
less  clearance  between  the  cages  and  the  sides 
of  the  shaft,  which  makes  the  hoisting  of  men 
much  safer  as  well  as  preventing  mine  cars 


By  Planning  Ahead,  the  Jones’  Interests 
Have  Made  Ample  Provision  for  a  Con¬ 
tinuous  Supply  of  Their  Coal  for  More 
Than  100  Years. 


from  being  caught  in  the  shaft.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  concrete  arches  of  eighteen  feet 
span  extend  into  the  mine  for  about  100  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  protecting  the  men 
and  machinery  from  falls  of  rock.  There  is 
sufficient  storage  room  on  each  side  of  the 
shaft  for  200  cars,  so  that  all  night-shift  coal 
from  the  entries  may  be  ready  for  hoisting 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  The  grade  on 
these  storage  tracks  or  landings  is  a  little 
over  one  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  loaded  car — - 
an  ideal  condition  for  a  shaft  mine. 

Cars  are  fed  to  the  cages  by  a  trip  feeder, 
or  slow  moving  chain,  which  delivers  the  cars 
to  the  elevators  at  the  proper  rate  for  hoist¬ 
ing.  The  shafts  are  protected  from  runaway 
cars  by  automatic  keeps,  which  the  descend¬ 
ing  elevator  opens,  allowing  a  loaded  car  to 
run  forward  with  sufficient  force  to  knock  the 
empty  one  off  the  cage.  This  apparatus  was 
developed  at  the  mines  of  the  Jones  interests. 

All  air  bridges,  stoppings,  etc.,  inside  the 
mines  are  built  of  masonry  and  steel  and  af¬ 
ford  the  maximum  of  safety.  The  mine  tracks 
are  laid  with  forty-pound  steel  rails  on  heavy  ties 
ballasted  with  ashes,  so  that  large  trains  of 
coal  can  be  handled  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  power. 

All  coal  is  cut  by  compressed  air  machinery. 
A  type  of  four  cylinder  undercutter  is  used 
here  which  was  brought  out  for  this  particular 
mine,  and  is  the  most  economical  in  power  of 
any  air  chain  cutter  in  use.  There  is  also  in 
use  at  Annabelle  a  new  type  of  entry  driving 
machine,  by  means  of  which  entries  can  be 
advanced  about  five  times  as  fast  as  by  the 
ordinary  method.  These  are  of  great  value  in 
the  development  of  a  new  property,  as,  after 


the  shafts,  power  buildings,  houses,  etc.,  hav; 
been  completed,  the  overhead  expense,  as  well 
as  the  operating  cost,  is  decreased  as  the 
tonnage  is  increased,  and  this  increased  ton¬ 
nage  can  only  be  attained  by  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  entries. 

There  are  no  mules  inside  the  Annabelle 
mines;  all  the  coal  hauling  is  done  by  com¬ 
pressed  air  locomotives.  These  are  of  two 
sizes:  small  ones  of  six  tons  each  gather  the 
coal  from  the  working  faces  and  put  it  on  the 
cross  entry  side-tracks,  and  larger  ones  at  four¬ 
teen  tons  which  haul  from  the  side  tracks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hoisting  shaft.  This  makes  an 
ideal  form  of  haulage  for  a  shaft  mine,  and  as 
compressed  air  is  used  for  mining  coal  and 
for  pumping,  and  safety  lamps  are  used  by  the 
men  in  all  mining  operations,  the  danger  due 
to  explosive  gases  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  power  building,  which  houses  all  the 
machinery,  is  a  massive  structure  of  masonry 
and  steel  with  roof  of  tile,  making  it  abso¬ 
lutely  fireproof.  This  building  was  designed 
with  the  idea  of  compactness,  all  the  boilers, 
compressors,  hoisting  engines  and  fan  being 
under  one  roof  and  lying  directly  between  the 
two  shafts.  This  insures  convenience  of  sup¬ 
ply  coal,  a  minimum  length  of  steam  lines,  dry 
steam,  and  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
attendants.  The  machine  nearest  the  ventilat¬ 
ing  shaft  is  the  fan,  which  is  of  steel  plate 
construction,  35x8  feet  in  size.  Along  with 
its  duplicate  at  the  Marianna  plant  of  the 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo  Company,  this  fan  has  the 
largest  capacity  of  any  mine-ventilating  fan 
in  the  world.  The  fan  is  connected  by  clutches 
to  a  24x26  inch,  four-valve  engine  on  each 
side,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  change  from  one 
engine  to  another  without  stopping  the  fan. 
This  is  an  important  economic  feature,  for  if 
it  became  necessary  to  shut  down  the  fan  the 
men  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
mine  and  the  day’s  output  lost. 

The  engine  room  adjoins  the  fan  room  and 
is  so  connected  to  it  that  the  fan  engine  is 


The  Result  of  a  Shot  in  One  of  the  Company’s  Mines  Showing  the  Structure  and  Lumpy  Character  of  the  Coal. 


Interior  of  the  Annabelle  Tipple,  Where  the  Coal  Is  Subjected  to  the  Closest  Scrutiny. 


cared  for  by  the  engine  room  attendants.  Two 
high  pressure  four-stage  compressors,  each  of 
a  displacement  of  S,200  feet  of  free  air  per 
minute,  furnish  compressed  air  for  operating 
the  locomotives,  while  two  two-stage  ma¬ 
chines,  each  with  a  displacement  of  3,600'  feet 
of  free  air  per  minute,  furnish  all  the  low 
pressure  air  for  cutting  the  coal  and  running 
the  pumps.  Two  100  K.  W.  generators  furnish 
all  the  electricity  for  power  and  lights  re¬ 
quired  about  the  plant  and  two  small  air  com¬ 
pressors  have  been  installed  for  pumping  pur¬ 
poses  when  the  mines  are  idle.  The  machinery 
now  installed  will  furnish  all  the  power  re¬ 
quired  for  the  cutting  and  hauling  of  the  coal 
for  the  exhaustion  of  the  entire  field. 

The  boiler  house  next  adjoins  the  engine 
'oom  and  contains  3,500  horsepower  of  water- 
ube  boilers  in  500  horsepower  units,  equipped 
■vith  underfeed  stokers  and  automatically  reg- 
dated  forced  draft.  They  are  provided  with 
slack  storage  bins  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons 
-two  week’s  supply  for  the  present  boiler.s — 
.vhich  deliver  the  fuel  into  the  stokers  by 
gravity.  The  hoisting  engines  are  between  the 
)oiler  house  and  the  main  shaft,  and  were 
)articularly  designed  for  this  plant.  They  are 
itted  with  duplicate  post  brakes,  rope  take- 
ips  and  an  overwinding  device  for  the  pre- 
ention  of  accidents.  All  the  heavy  machines 
,ire  provided  with  overhead  traveling  cranes 
■0  that  repairs  can  be  made  safely  and  rapidly. 
1  he  tipple  is  the  last  word  in  engineering 
tructures  for  the  purpose  of  screening,  j)re- 
laring  and  loading  bituminous  coal.  The  de¬ 
ads  for  the  entire  plant,  power  buildings, 
,il)ple  and  shafts  were  made  in  the  offices  of 
, he  hour  States  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  and 
ngineers  from  all  parts  of  the  counttry  have 
isited  this  plant  and  commended  it.  On  thi.s 
'qq)le  loaded  coal  cars  are  pushed  off  the  ele- 
ators  by  rams  of  original  design  and  arc 
limped  on  to  shaker  screens,  consisting  of  a 
|XI8  inch  reciprocating  plate  on  which  the  nut 
nd  slack  is  separated  from  the  lump  coal, 
le  former  being  elevated  to  revolving  screens 
'here  it  is  thoroughly  screened  and  sized, 
Inle  the  latter  is  moved  slowly  along  the  face 
,  the  screen  with  no  breakage  and  deposited 
n  picking  tables.  These  tables  are  slow  mov- 
I'g  steel  plates  on  which  the  coal  is  bourne 
ong  in  a  thin  ribbon.  Men  working  on  the 
nes  pick  out  all  the  impurities  and  throw 
Hem  into  a  conveyor  by  which  they  are  car¬ 


ried  first  to  a  crusher  and  then  to  the  bins 
in  the  boiler  house,  so  that  not  even  the  refuse 
is  wasted.  After  all  impurities  have  been 
picked  from  the  lump  coal,  it  is  lowered  into 
the  railroad  cars  by  means  of  loading  booms, 
which  deposit  the  coal  on  the  bottom  of  the 
car  as  gently  as  eggs;  as  the  filling  of  the  car 
proceeds,  the  boom  is  raised  gradually  but  al¬ 
ways  kept  a  uniform  distance  from  the  coal 
in  the  car. 

In  the  whole  process  from  the  dumping  of 
the  mine  car  to  the  loading  of  the  railroad  car, 
there  is  no  drop  and  consequently  no  breakage 
of  coal.  This  is  the  only  tipple  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  equipped  with  picking  tables  and  loading 
booms. 

In  the  design  of  this  tipple,  all  the  steel 
work  was  especially  heavy,  to  resist  .corrosion, 
and  an  unusually  high  grade  of  iron  was  used 
in  the  roofs  and  sides,  so  that  no  replacement 
or  repairs  will  be  necessary  for  a  long  interval. 

The  machine,  blacksmith  and  car  repair 
shops  are  housed  in  an  extension  to  the  tipple, 
so  that  heavy  repairs  can  be  made  with  the 
greatest  facility.  All  mining  tools  and  machine 
bits  are  sharpened  here,  which  saves  the  delay 
and  uncertainty  of  taking  them  away  from  the 
tipple.  Another  notable  feature  of  the  Anna¬ 
belle  plant  is  a  seven  million  gallon  concrete 
and  steel  storage  reservoir,  which  insures  the 
continuous  operation  of  the  mines  through  the 
period  of  low  water  in  the  summer  season. 

The  housing  conditions  at  Annabelle  are 
the  best  in  the  state  of  West  Virginia.  About 
half  the  houses  are  of  brick  with  slate  roofs, 
and  the  others  are  frame  with  brick  cellars. 
I'.ach  bouse  is  surrounded  by  a  lot  of  gen¬ 
erous  size  which  encourages  the  occupants  to 
cultivate  the  ground  and  tends  to  make  them 
permanent  residents.  The  houses  are  pleas¬ 
antly  located  away  from  the  smoke  and  dust, 
on  wide  streets.  The  schooling  facilities  here 
are  unusual. 

1‘rom  this,  and  the  two  foregoing  articles 
on  the  hour  States  (,oal  &  Coke  Company, 
which  have  appeared  in  this  paper,  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  position  in  the  front  rank  of  coal 
producing  companies  is  secure  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  years.  With  its  6,110  acres  of  low- 
sulphur  gas  coal,  varying  from  seven  to  nine 
feet  in  thickness  in  the  Mannington  district, 
and  8,110  acres  of  mineral  land  containing 
31,}54  acres  of  workable  coal  veins  at  Dorothy 
and  Sarita,  the  surface  of  which  is  also  owned, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  users  of  these  coals 
need  have  no  fear  but  that  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  fuel  supply  will  be  maintained 
for  many  years  at  the  present  standard.  Na¬ 


tive  timber,  sufficient  for  all  needs  of  mining 
operation  until  the  exhaustion  of  the  entire 
coal  deposits,  covers  the  Dorothy  and  Sarita 
acreage.  This  is  a  huge  factor  in  economical 
mining,  and  is  just  one  feature  showing  how 
wonderfully  well  prepared  the  Jones  Interests 
are  to  serve  consumers  for  generations  to 
come. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Coverdale.  consulting  engineer 
of  New  York  City,  who  recently  made  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Four  States  properties,  esti¬ 
mates  the  life  of  the  Annabelle  mines  at  83 
years,  while  with  reference  to  Dorothy  and 
Sarita,  he  says:  “The  annual  tonnage  could 
be  more  than  doubled  and  still  leave  a  life 
of  over  100  years  for  this  property.”  So  it  is 
easily  seen  that  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality, 
service  is  assured. 

When,  in  addition  to  a  supply  of  the  best 
obtainable  grades  of  coal  that  will  last  for 
generations,  is  added  an  experienced,  con¬ 
servative  management  and  plants  of  such  en¬ 
during  construction  that  they  will  last  until 
the  exhaustion  of  the  coal,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  company  offers  to  its  customers  an  un- 
eciualed  measure  of  fuel  protection — not  alone 
in  just  the  right  coal  for  a  given  purpose,  but 
more  tons  of  it  than  can  possibly  be  used  in 
a  century. 

Thirty-six  years  of  actual,  practical  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  part  of  the  founders  and  the 
present  officers  of  the  Jones  Interests,  has 
taught  more  than  a  little  about  building  a 
sound  organization  around  a  sound  coal  propo¬ 
sition.  One  mine  was  the  beginning  of  tbe 
Jones  Interests,  in  1873.  Today,  tbe  mines  of 
the  Jones  Interests  are  located  in  four  states 
and  supply  every  known  class  of  business  with 
exactly  the  coal  suited  to  its  needs.  Fore¬ 
sight  has  been  a  big  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  splendid  properties.  None  of 
the  properties  were  chosen  haphazard.  And 
further,  foresight  has  been  shown  especially 
in  the  matter  of  providing  a  distinct  service 
'I'o  be  able  to  deliver  a  grade  of  coal  suited 
to  any  requirement  is  one  thing,  but  to  have 
an  unlimited  amount  of  this  coal  to  draw  upon 
is  more  important — and  the  h'our  States  com- 
I)any  has  it. 

With  all  physical  conditions  ideal,  with  all 
mechanical  details  thoroughly  studied  and 
understood,  and  with  everything  from  the 
plants  and  machinery  to  the  growing  timber 
surrounding  tbem  adding  to  productive  ef¬ 
ficiency,  the  Four  States  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  youngest  offspring  of  the  great  Jones 
Interests,  has,  certainly,  a  group  of  invaluable 
assets. 
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Only  Contract  Buying  and  Accumulation 
of  Storage  Coal  Saves  the  Market 
from  Stagnation. 

Almost  all  artificial  restrictions  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  market  prices  and  coal  move¬ 
ments,  and  as  a  consequence  the  trade  is  about 
down  to  the  dullness,  which  is  customary  in  mid¬ 
summer. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  the  operators  are 
finding  no  active  demand  for  storage  purposes, 
regardless  of  the  inducement  of  low  prices  in 
.  ipril.  A  few  companies  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  their  output  entirely  sold  up,  but  the 
trade  as  a  whole  is  experiencing  dull  business. 
The  situation  is  so  intense  in  fact  that  individuals 
with  unsold  coal  at  tidewater  have  been  com- 
relled  to  sacrifice  their  product.  In  order  to 
avoid  demurrage,  they  have  cut  under  the  cir¬ 
cular  figures  recently  established. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  retailers  are  finding 
that  householders  have  considerable  coal  left 
in  their  bins.  In  fact  a  great  many  of  them 
have  left  over  from  last  winter  the  amount  of 
coal  which  normally  they  have  in  storage 
toward  the  end  of  summer.  This  is  a  direct 
influence  of  the  warm  winter.  The  dealers  find 
it  impossible  to  interest  these  people  in  buy¬ 
ing  coal  at  this  time  of  year.  For  that  reason, 
current  buying  is  light  and  many  expect  the 
summer  business  to  be  dull. 

In  Boston,  it  seems  to  some  wholesalers 
that  the  market  is  so  quiet  the  buyers  must 
be  holding  off  hoping  to  be  able  to  break  the 
circular  price.  On  no  other  score  can  the 
almost  unprecedented  dullness  of  market  be 
accounted  for.  In  Baltimore,  the  local  trade  is 
quiet  but  the  off-share  business  is  brisk  enough 
to  bring  up  the  average. 

In  the  central  markets,  the  situation  is  not 
quite  so  flat  as  in  the  East,  for  the  reason  that 
most  markets  are  now  struggling  to  overcome 
the  effect  of  recent  floods.  Columbus  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati  especially  report  good  buying  to  replenish 
storage  supplies.  Cleveland  is  struggling  back 
to  a  normal  basis  again,  but  temporarly  has  been 
hard  put  to  find  coal  because  other  districts  have 
made  such  heavy  demands  upon  her  supply.  The 
situation  there  will  be  relieved,  by  the  fact  boats 
will  soon  be  taking  coal  expecting  that  lake  navi¬ 
gation  will  open  officially  within  the  next  ten 
days.  Toledo  is  about  in  a  somewhat  easier  posi¬ 
tion.  The  markets  at  Detroit  and  Indianapolis 
are  unmoved  by  any  extraordinary  situation  and 
the  trade  is  without  particular  feature  and  cer¬ 
tainly  without  any  great  strength.  The  one  cen¬ 
tral  competitive  market  which  is  showing  the 
greatest  degree  of  activity  is  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict,  which  has  the  benefit  of  the  effect  of  a 
good  lake  movement,  a  fairly  lively  line  move¬ 
ment  and  an  extraordinary  call  for  specialized 
coal. 

The  western  markets  have  recovered  completely 
from  the  effects  of  the  flood.  Chicago  supply  is 
rapidly  being  restored  to  normal  and  spot  coal 
is  back  about  to  a  basis  of  prices  which  pre¬ 
vailed  before  the  flood.  Contract  buying  is  active, 
but  so  great  is  the  possible  excess  of  spot  coal 
now,  the  buyers  are  trying  to  make  it  the  basis 
for  yearly  prices,  their  efforts  being  met  with 
indifferent  success.  St.  Louis,  as  is  customary, 
is  flooded  with  coal  and  prices  are  down  to  a  level 
where  the  question  naturally  arises :  How  can 
the  operators  afford  to  accept  any  such  figures? 
The  west  and  northwest  trades  are  without  any 
particular  point  of  interest. 

This  is  a  contract  period  the  country  over. 
Operators  seem  to  appreciate  that  labor  difficul¬ 
ties  now  appearing  and  sure  to  develop  before 
the  coal  year  ends,  are  likely  to  influence  the 
supply  of  coal.  As  a  consequence,  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  charge  more  for  the  coal  which  they 
supply  on  yearly  contract.  This  is  not  universally 
true;  but  it  is  true  to  a  vastly  predominant  ex¬ 
tent.  Certainly,  producers  of  the  better  grades 
of  coal  are  not  disposed  to  accept  anything  less 
than  what  they  consider  the  fuel  to  be  worth. 


George  Hall  Coal  Company,  of  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.,  will  shortly  add  two  new  steamers  to  its 
fleet,  making  a  total  of  nine  steamers  and  three 
barges  running  in  the  coal  trade  between  Ogdens¬ 
burg,  Charlotte,  Montreal  and  other  St.  Lawrence 
points.  The  company  predicts  that  it  will  handle 
a  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  this  year.  Wel¬ 
land  Canal  opened  April  15  and  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  canals  about  May  1st. 


Chicago  Market. 

Contracting  for  Coal  Is  Fairly  Active, 
With  Buyers  Out  After  Bargains — 
Screenings  a  Trifle  Easier. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  April  IT. 

With  the  receipt  of  larger  amounts  of  coal, 
the  Chicago  spot  market  has  come  to  show 
less  intensity  than  was  evident  this  time  last 
week.  Buyers,  now  that  they  are  reasonably 
sure  of  getting  all  the  coal  they  want,  are 
not  quite  so  anxious  about  laying  in  a  supply 
ahead  of  the  time  when  they  are  going  to  re¬ 
quire  it.  This  applies  to  all  coal  except  smoke¬ 
less  and  explains  why  the  market  is  easier. 

As  the  spot  situation  eases  down  the  con¬ 
tract  business  picks  up.  The  buyer,  however, 
moves  cautiously.  The  contract  is  displayed 
carefully  before  the  eager  eyes  of  the  producer, 
and  open  bids  are  made  for  reductions  in  prices. 
On  quite  a  sizable  business  on  western  coal 
these  efforts  on  the  part  of  buyers  have  been 
successful  within  the  last  week.  A  contract 
running  into  a  thousand  cars  of  coal  or  such 
a  matter  has  been  enough  to  break  the  price 
on  central  or  southern  Illinois  coal  something 
like  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  ton. 

Those  who  have  wanted  to  buy  eastern  coal 
— especially  the  eastern  coal  which  is  available 
for  higher  specialized  uses — have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  their  efforts  to  get  a  cut  price.  On 
the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  stiff  advance  in 
prices  of  especially  the  gas  coals  with  other 
fuels  from  that  same  territory  showing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  strength.  Gas  coal  is  twen¬ 
ty-five  cents  higher  than  last  year  and  other 
coals  are  up  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  ton. 

Contracting  for  domestic  coal,  of  course,  is 
not  done  in  the  same  sense  that  one  speaks  of 
contracting  in  the  steam  trade.  Nevertheless, 
the  week  has  been  interesting  in  the  matter  of 
retail  dealers  committing  themselves  to  certain 
western  domestic  fuels.  Quite  a  wide  variety 
of  prices  has  been  quoted.  One  concern  offers 
a  flat  price  on  Franklin  county  coal;  another 
concern  stipulates  the  market  price  at  the  time 
shipments  are  made,  but  specifies  a  maximum 
and  minimum  price,  while  still  others  are  taking 
orders  at  prices  current  at  the  time  of  ship¬ 
ment.  Business  is  being  done  in  about  equal 
volume  on  all  three  bases,  there  being  no  way 
to  tell  which  the  buyer  prefers. 

One  decided  change  which  came  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  this  last  week  was  the  first  arrival  of  coal 
from  off  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroads.  This  brought 
through  some  smokeless  mine  run  which  had 
taken  something  over  two  weeks  and  a  half  in 
getting  through.  Regular  but  small  shipments 
of  that  coal  will  be  made  from  now  on.  The 
situation  in  this  coal  has  been  changed  ma¬ 
terially  within  the  last  week  by  what  seems 
to  be  an  extension  of  the  strike  of  the  Paint 
Creek  and  Cabin  Creek  mines  into  the  New 
River  field,  where  several  operations  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  closed  down.  Fear  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  this  labor  trouble  is  going  to 
spread  into  other  fields,  and  on  that  account 
producing  companies  are  moving  with  caution, 
especially  as  to  commitments  on  contracts  for 
late  spring  and  summer  delivery.  What  little 
coal  there  is  in  Chicago  is  selling  readily  at 
circular  prices.  In  fact,  there  is  a  definite 
shortage  and  the  market  will  absorb  consid¬ 
erable  coal  so  soon  as  shipments  are  a  little 
heavier. 

The  really  new  feature  of  the  market  is  the 
sudden  interest  that  has  been  taken  in  gas  coal. 
One  big  western  buyer  is  in  the  market  for 
close  upon  750,000  tons  of  gas  coal  for  de¬ 
livery  this  year,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
order  will  be  more  than  double  for  next  year’s 
delivery.  With  this  heavy  buying  of  this  one 
concern,  comes  information  that  in  the  western 
territory  in  the  next  two  years  the  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  gas  coal  will  be  increased  in  the 
neighborhood  of  10,000,000  tons  with  a  sizable 
portion  of  this  additional  tonnage  being  mar¬ 
keted  this  year.  This  has  advanced  the  price 
on  Youghiogheny  coal  to  $1.40  for  three-quar¬ 
ter  inch  lump  on  contract,  and  the  better  de¬ 
mand  made  for  other  gas  coals  has  increased 
Kanawha  to  $1.35  to  $1.30. 

Hocking  coal,  which  has  been  coming  in  in 
fair  volume  for  the  last  two  weeks,  is  arriving 
in  about  sufficient  quantity  to  take  care  of 
current  orders.  The  season  is  practically  at 
an  end  until  restocking  orders  are  given. 


but  the  price  is  firm  circular.  Most  of  this 
coal  is  now  taken  up  by  Ohio  steam  contracts 
and  by  the  lake  trade. 

Franklin  county  operators  have  closed  some 
sizable  contracts  with  the  last  week  and,  every¬ 
thing  considered,  prices  are  holding  firm  and 
really  are  steadjL  Some  big  buyers  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  job  around  among  the  producers 
and  get  mine  run  at  $1.05.  This  order  has 
been  refused,  the  operators  holding  out  for 
anywhere  from  $1.15  to  $1.25.  There  is  a  big 
order  for  egg  coal  on  the  market,  but  it  hasn’t 
yet  been  placed,  prices  not  being  satisfactory 
to  the  producers.  Screenings,  within  the  last 
week,  have  softened  just  a  trifle  from  the 
week  before,  but  prices  are  still  strong  for  this 
coal  at  ninety  to  ninety-five  cents  a  ton  at  the 
mines. 

The  demand  for  Springfield  domestic  coal  is 
so  small  the  operators  are  not  screening  coal  to 
take  out  the  household  sizes.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  about  all  they  are  producing  now  is 
steam  coal  in  screenings  and  steam  lump  or 
mine  run.  The  mines  have  been  making  a 
little  better  than  half  time.  In  the  subjoined 
table,  domestic  prices  are  nominal  but  steam 
coal  prices  are  at  the  market. 

Whatever  interruptions  to  transportation  of 
Indiana  coal  were  occasioned  by  the  flood  have 
lately  been  removed  and  at  present  that  coal  is 
moving  with  some  freedom  to  all  regular  mar¬ 
kets.  This  had  considerable  to  do  with  steam 
coal  prices  in  Chicago;  especially  with  the 
screenings’  prices.  The  market  did  not  break 
abruptly  or  heavily,  nevertheless  prices  did 
soften  just  a  little.  Indiana  and  Springfield 
screenings  are  selling  from  seventy-five  cents 
to  eighty  cents  a  ton  at  the  mines,  with  mine 
run  and  steam  lump  selling  all  the  way  from 
$1.00  to  $1.20. 

The  coke  market  is  still  strong  with  a  spread 
of  about  thirty  cents  a  ton  in  prices  between 
the  product  of  the  various  ovens.  That  is,  a 
by-product  coke  is  quoted  all  the  way  from 
the  circular  price  of  $4.45  up  to  the  premium 
price  of  $4.75,  the  latter  being  determined  by 
fairly  good  demand  and  reasonably  heavy 
buying.  The  hard  cokes  are  firm.  _ 

The  western  anthracite  trade  begins  to  show 
some  strength.  April  prices  have  brought  out 
quite  a  volume  of  business  and  mines  which 
lately  were  closed  down  now  are  active  and 
really  are  behind  on  their  orders. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  on  shipments  direct  from  the  mines  are 
as  follows: 


Franklin  County — 

Chicago 

Mines 
$  1.S5 

1.35 
1.15@1.25 

Egg  * . 

2.40 

. .  2.20@2.30 

Screenings  . 

. .  1.95@3.00 
2.40 

.900  .95 
1.35 

2.40 

1.35 

No.  3  nut  . 

Harrisburg — 

2.30 

2.40 

1.25 

1.35 

Steam  lump  . 

2.45 

2.20 

1.40 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

.  .  1.95@3.00 
2.40 

.90®  .95 
1.35 

2.40 

1.35 

2.30 

1.25 

Carterville — 

Lump  . 

2.40 

2.40 

1.35 

1.35 

•*--66  . . 

No.  1  washed . 

No.  2  washed . 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  . 

Steam  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump  . 

3-inch  lump  . 

2.55 

2.35 

2.07 

,  .  1.82@1.87 
. .  1.82@1.87 
1.62 

2.42 

2.32 

2.37 

1.50 

1.30 

1.25 

1.00@1.05 

1.00@1.05 

.80 

1.55 

1.45 

1.50 

2.27 

1.40 

2.02 

1.15 

1.62 

.75 

•Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.27 

2.17 

1.50 

1.40 

1.97 

1.20 

1.62 

.85 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 

3.30 

1.25 

3.95 

1.90 

Valley  Smokeless — 

3.30 

-..25 

3.95 

1.90 

SraokelessTB.  &  0.  and  Tug  River) — 

1.25 

3.95 

1.90 

Hocking  Valley — 

1 54 -inch  lump  . 

Kanawha — 

1)4 -inch  lump  . 

Coke — 

Connellsville  . 

3.15 

3.40 

.  6.00@6.26 

1.50 

1.50 

Wise  county  . 

By-product,  egg  and  stove . 

By-product,  nut  . 

.  6.00@6.25 
. .  4.45@4.75 
.  .  4.45@4.75 

•These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  6  vein  coal,  No.  4  coal 
ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOIVB 


Pittsburgh  Trade. 

Somewhat  Better  Demand  Is  Seen — The 
Railroads  Are  Fast  Getting  Into 
Shape — Lake  Business  Held 
Back  by  Ice. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  17. 

The  policy  adopted  by  producers  before  the 
flood  excitement,  of  slipping  into  such  orders 
as  would  stand  for  it,  an  extra  few  cars, 
worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  par¬ 
ties,  and  resulted  iu  a  net  profit  on  both 
side’s.  It  had  the  effect,  however,  at  the  tune, 
of  stocking  up  the  line  business.  This  over¬ 
load  was  not  burdensome  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  business  that  came  in  rather  freely  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  days  of  March  in  order  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  old  prices. 

This  has  had  the  effect  of  more  or  less 
congesting  business  for  the  last  week  or  so 
but  this  week  finds  conditions  in  this  market 
almost  normal. 

The  line  business  has  had  a  healthier  tone 
and  indications  are  the  overstock  has  been 
enough  depleted  to  make  the  outlook  quite 

satisfactory.  .  .  i  . 

The  lake  movement  is  still  not  what  it 
should  be  owing  to  reports  of  ice  in  uncom¬ 
fortable  quantities,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
insurance  did  not  go  into  effect  until  midnight 
of  April  15.  Ship  owners  are  cautious  about 
letting  their  property  take  any  needless  risks. 

Railroad  conditions  continue  to  improve  but 
few  realize  the  tremendous  upset  every  normal 
condition  has  had.  As  an  instance,  it  took 
from  eight  in  the  morning  until  about  one 
o’clock  the  next  morning  for  a  traveler  to 
get  from  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  to  this  city. 
At  no  time  was  a  speed  of  over  twelve  miles 
an  hour  achieved.  The  train  was  the  first 
over  the  line  for  three  weeks  and  the  amount 
of  damage  to  be  repaired  on  that  one  line  of 
road  will  take  weeks  to  complete. 

Car  shortage  has  been  in  evidence  on  the 
Panhandle,  owing  to  the  disturbances  made 
by  water,  not  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  demand  being  available,  but  it  is  said  this 
week  that  within  a  few  days  all  kinds  of  traffic 
will  be  moving  normally  over  this  line. 

Pennsylvania  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  have 
suffered  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent  car 
shortage  of  late,  but  it  is  thought — “thought” 
mind  you,  not  promised — that  a  few  days 
more  will  make  ancient  history  of  the  discom¬ 
fort  endured  for  some  time  past. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  line  seems  to 
have  been  especially  fortunate  in  escaping 
from  the  troubles  of  the  other  roads.  It  was 
able  to  keep  all  the  mines  dependent  upon  it 
going  all  of  the  flood  time,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  had  7,000  cars  inside  the  shut-in  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  by  rushing  them  to  and  from  the 
mines,  to  various  weighing  points,  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  loaded  cars  on  sidings  it  kept  things 
moving  nicely. 

The  demand  for  all  grades  of  coal  is  today 
almost  normal,  spot  being  held  at  same  price 
as  contract.  Prices  this  week  are  without 
change;  circular  figures  are  held  to  closely, 
and  there  are  no  signs  of  weak  spots  in  the 
united  front  that  has  been  noted  in  this  market 
all  winter. 

Slack  has  been  a  little  stronger,  being 
quoted  at  ninety  to  ninety-five  cents.  This 
is  laid  to  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the  past 
few  weeks. 

Spot  and  contract  prices  have  not  changed 
since  last  week  and  are:  Mine  run,  .“pL.^O; 
three-quarter,  $1.40;  inch  and  onc-quater,  $1.55. 


Connellsville  Coke. 


The  Connellsville  coke  region  is  slowly  re¬ 
covering  from  the  effects  of  the  western  floods 
which  crippled  furnaces  and  railroads  and  cut 
down  production  and  shipments  upwards  of 
100,000  tons  weekly.  The  production  last  week 
was  only  370,000  tons,  but  the  shipments  ag¬ 
gregated  392,000  tons,  indicating  that  some 
32,000  tons  of  stock  was  lifted.  The  furnace 
interest  shipped  most  of  this  stock. 

Shipments  indicate  a  nearly  normal  condi- 
Ition,  which  is  expected  to  be  practically  com¬ 
plete  this  week.  While  weekly  shipments  rose 
|as  high  as  445,000  tons  the  average  for  the  first 
[quarter  of  1913  was  408,000  tons.  Eliminating 

I 
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the  first  week  in  January,  when  the  holiday 
festivities  prevented  a  full  run,  and  the  last 
week  in  March,  when  the  floods  intervened, 
the  average  for  the  11  weeks  of  uninterrupted 
high-tide  business  was  418,000  tons.  The  ship¬ 
ping  record  shows  that  the  usual  amount  of 
coke  has  been  sent  to  Pittsburg  and  the  east¬ 
ern  districts,  but  that  there  has  been  a  marked 
falling  off  in  western  consignments. 

The  record  tells  the  story  of  flood  recovery 
very  accurately.  The  average  weekly  western 
shipment  for  the  first  quarter  was  7,200  cars. 
During  the  week  ending  March  29  this  fell  to 
4,800  cars.  The  following  week  it  rose  to 
5,700  cars  and  last  week  it  was  0,400  cars.  It 
seems  that  the  railroads  reached  the  Valley 
district  promptly,  but  that  they  have  until  this 
week  been  unable  to  make  satisfactory  deliv¬ 
eries  of  coke  to  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  other 
more  western  points.  The  railroads  of  the 
West  Virginia  coke  regions,  however,  have 
been  no  better  off.  With  in  a  few  days  ago 
Pocahontas  coke  was  unavailable  in  the  west¬ 
ern  market. 

The  Connellsville  operators  by  tacit  consent 
have  restricted  production  to  the  conditions 
prevailing  during  the  past  few  weeks  by  run¬ 
ning  five  days  and  some  of  the  smaller  opera¬ 
tors  have  blown  out  their  ovens  and  sus¬ 
pended  operations.  The  furnace  interest  ran 
but  five  days  last  week,  but  about  one-half  the 
merchant  operators  ran  six  days.  The  impres¬ 
sion  is  abroad  that  there  is  too  much  stock 
coke  on  the  market,  and  if  the  price  falls  be¬ 
low  $3  some  small  operators  say  they  will  shut 
down.  The  market  has  not  been  glutted  with 
coke.  There  may  be  some  stocks  at  furnaces, 
but  they  are  not  abnormal,  and  they  have 
doubtless  been  much  depleted  recently. 

Production  last  week  fell  off  2,958  tons  as 
compared  with  the  week  before,  the  total  being 
370,676  tons  as  against  373,634  tons.  The  out¬ 
put  of  the  furnace  ovens  decreased  7,656  tons, 
their  total  being  213,618  tons  as  compared  with 
220,374  tons  the  preceding  week,  while  the  mer¬ 
chant  ovens  made  a  gain  of  4,698  tons,  their 
total  being  158,058  tons  as  against  153,360  tons 
the  week  before. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of 
ovens  in  operation,  production  and  shipments 
for  the  corresponding  week  from  1906  to  date 
in  the  Connellsville  and  Lower  Connellsville 
coke  regions: 

Ovens  in  Product  Sliip 


Year  Blast  Tons  Cars 

1913  . 32,683  370,670  11,530 

1912  . 33,373  363,389  11,033 

1911  . 28,437  349,475  10,309 

1910  . 34,364  447,508  12,519 

1909  . 23,068  233,718  8,679 

1908  . 14,251  147,148  6,033 

1907  . 32,210  415,300  14,208 

1906  . 28,959  373,391  14,973 


East  Connellsville  Courier. 


Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  April  17. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Botli  the  wholesale  and  retail  markets  in 
and  about  Omaha  are  very  dull  at  the  present 
time.  The  retail  situation  for  the  last  few  weeks 
has  varied  with  the  changes  in  weather  and  as 
the  last  few  days  have  been  very  warm  and  sunny, 
the  call  from  the  domestic  trade  for  coat  has 
amounted  to  practically  nothing. 

The  buying  on  the  part  of  the  retailers  has 
been  so  cautious  that  stocks  have  been  pretty 
well  cleaned  up,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
egg  size  hard  coal,  very  little  domestic  coal 
will  be  carried  over  by  local  retailers.  Advance 
business  is  very  quiet  in  Omaha  at  the  present 
time. 

The  price  on  Franklin  county  coals  of  first 
grade  remains  $1.35  mines,  while  the  same  large 
variety  upon  the  other  Illinois  coals  that  has 
been  prevailing  all  season,  still  arc  in  evidence. 

There  is  scarcely  any  Colorado  or  Wyoming 
coal  moving  into  the  territory  at  the  present 
time,  neither  is  Iowa  nor  Arkansas  coal  moving 
at  all  freely,  and  the  demand  is  at  a  minimum. 

Coals  from  tlie  Kansas  fields  continue  to  move 
in  sufficient  volume  to  protect  requirements,  but 
there  is  very  little  being  shipped  except  on 
orders. 

The  present  market  prices  are  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Franklin  County — 

Mine. 

Omaha. 

$3.75 

.  1.35 

3.75 

.  1.35 

3.75 

Cartervillc  District — 

3.6) 

3.65 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.25 

3.65 

2') 

Standard  District— 

fi-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

3.50 

fi-inch  egg  . 

3.50 

S-incli  nut  . 

.  1.25 

3.50 

Springfield  District — 

0-incli  lump  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

G-inch  egg  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

3-incIi  nut  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

Iowa — 

Lum])  . 

.  1.75 

3.05 

Nut  . 

2.61 

Mine-run  . 

2.66 

Steam  . 

1.73 

Southern  Kansas — 

Lump  . 

3.60 

Nut  . 

.  1.85 

3.20 

Slack  . 

.  1.60 

2.95 

Arkansas  anthracite — 

Lump  . . 

.  3.75 

6.85 

Broken  sizes . . 

.  4.25 

7.35 

Wyoming — 

Lump  . 

.  2.65 

6.65 

Nut  . 

.  2.25 

6.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  and 

Routt  Counties — 

Lump  . 

.  3.00 

6.75 

Nut  . 

.  2.50 

6.25 

Omaha 

News  Items. 

F.  S.  Martin  of  F. 

S.  Martin  &  Co., 

Omaha, 

is  making  a  trip  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  this 
week. 


Several  local  retailers  will  close  shop  during 
the  summer  months,  resuming  business  Sep¬ 
tember  1st. 


St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Loui.s,  Mo.,  April  17. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  coal 
market  seems  to  be  a  little  better.  There 
is  no  apparent  explanation  for  this  improve¬ 
ment  outside  of  the  fact  that  possibly  the  coal 
men  have  gotten  so  tired  of  begging  for  busi¬ 
ness  at  prices  that  will  net  them  a  loss,  that 
they  have  simply  quit  soliciting  and  are  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  buyers  call  them. 

Screenings  are,  of  course,  still  very  stiff  in 
•price,  although  a  number  of  large  buyers  have 
turned  to  mine  run,  which  was  to  be  expected. 
Screenings  and  mine  run  are  being  offered  at 
practically  the  same  price. 

Coke  is  rather  scarce  and  prices  stiff  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  The  floods  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio  seems  to  have  put  nearly  all  of  the 
coke  plants  shipping  into  St.  Louis  out  of 
business — consequently,  we  can  anticipate  a 
firm  market  on  coke  throughout  the  summer. 

The  price  war  among  the  retail  dealers  on 
anthracite  goes  merrily  on.  Another  cut  has 
been  made — The  Union  Fuel  Company  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  price  on  anthracite  grate  was 
$6.75  and  $7  on  stove  and  egg.  The  carload 
circular  on  hard  coal  is  $6.45  for  grate  and 
$6.70  on  stove  or  egg.  This  leaves  a  margin 
of  thirty  cents  a  ton  between  the  carload  price 
and  the  delivered  price  to  the  consumer. 
It  seems  to  be  the  determination  of  the  large 
retail  dealers  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a 
price  war,  they  are  going  to  put  it  so  low  that 
everyone  participating  will  have  to  lose 
enough  to  hurt  on  every  ton.  They  seem 
evidently  based  on  the  theory  that  they  will 
get  enough  of  it  very  shortly  and  restore 
the  prices  to  the  regular  level  soon.  It  is 
hoped  that  on  the  first  of  May  that  some  ad¬ 
justment  will  be  effected.  In  the  meantime, 
the  public  are  feasting  on  the  cheapest  hard 
coal  that  they  have  had  in  years. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows: 


Mines 

St.  Louis 

Standard — 

Mo. 

C*inch  lump  . 

$1.52 

2-inch  lump  . 

.  ..  .90 

1.42 

6x2  steam  egg  . 

.  .  .85 

1.37 

. . .  .80 

1.32 

2-inch  steam  nut . 

1.32 

. ..  .80 

1.32 

2-inch  screenings  . 

1.32 

Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

0-inch  lump  . 

1.77 

2-inch  lump  . 

1.67 

2-inch  screenings  . 

.  .  .  .80 

1.32 

Trenton — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg . 

.  ..  2.00 

2.52 

3x2  nut  . 

. ..  1.50 

2.02 

Franklin  County  or  Carterville — 

e  inch  lump  or  egg . 

1.92 

.  . .  1.20 

1.87 

154-inch  screenings  . 

.  ..  .90 

1.57 

Anthracite — 

Chestnut  . 

6.95 

6.70 

6.45 

Coke — 

5.00 

By-product  . 

5.00 

72-hr.  foundry  . 

6.00 

4.25 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia) — 

Lump  or  egg  . 

4,25 

Mine-run  . 

. .  .  1.40 

3.90 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
or  Venice,  III.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
prices  on  Illinois  coal. 
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Cincinnati  Trade. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  17. — {Special  Corre- 
spondcnce.) — Cincinnati’s  coal  trade,  which  has 
been  free  from  political  scandal  and  business 
comment  of  a  derogatory  nature,  was  given  a 
liberal  besmirching  during  the  w'eek.  It  came 
through  charges  which  were  made  against  the 
New  River  &  Ohio  Coal  Company  and  with 
the  publicity  that  was  given  to  the  case  the 
trade  in  all  feel  as  though  there  had  been  a 
slap  shot  at  the  entire  industry.  Even  yet  the 
dealers  have  not  been  able  to  figure  out 
whether  the  reform  mayor  and  his  reform 
crew  that  graces  the  City  Hall  here  have 
sprung  something  for  political  effect  or 
whether  there  is  real  basis  for  the  charge  that 
has  been  made. 

To  commence  at  the  start.  About  six  weeks 
ago  George  Schloss  the  city  sealer  had  George 
Nutting  of  the  New  River  &  Ohio  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  arrested  for  short  weighting.  In  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  was  adduced  in  the  police  court  it 
was  shown  that  Theodore  Zumstein,  ^yho  is 
the  local  superintendent  of  the  New  River  & 
Ohio  Coal  Company  and  is  also  connected 
with  the  Union  Coal  Delivery  Company,  was 
the  man  who  answered  the  phone  and  that  it  was 
his  company  that  made  the  delivery  on  which 
Schloss  made  his  charge.  The  result  was  that 
Nutting  was  dismissed  of  the  charge  that  was 
made. 

Nutting  then  entered  suit  against  Schloss 
for  $5,000  damages.  Then  the  mayor  flew  to 
the  protection  of  the  city  sealer.  He  gave 
orders  to  the  police  department  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  New  River  &  Ohio  Company.  Last 
week  there  was  an  inadvertent  word  dropped 
as  to  the  investigation  that  was  being  made 
by  the  police  and  quick  action  followed. 

Zumstein  and  William  Milligan,  the  yard 
foreman  for  the  New  River  &  Ohio  Company, 
were  hailed  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police 
and  were  sweated  all  day.  Then  the  Director 
of  Public  Safety  gave  out  a  story  that  “im¬ 
mense  frauds”  to  the  extent  of  over  $100,000 
had  been  discovered. 

The  charge  by  the  police  was  that  tons  of 
coal  that  were  paid  for  by  the  County  of 
Hamilton,  in  which  Cincinnati  is  located,  had 
never  been  delivered.  That  there  were  1,140 
tons  of  coal  for  the  Union  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  that  had  been  signed  for  but  not 
delivered  in  a  period  of  eight  days  that  the  de¬ 
tectives  watched  that  place.  That  there  was 
a  system  of  bribery  of  weighers  and  others 
that  was  startling. 

But  there  were  no  arrests  made  and  while 
a  week  has  gone  by  there  has  been  no  move 
on  the  part  of  the  police  to  press  the  charges 
that  they  have  made. 

Here  is  where  the  shoe  pinches.  The  re¬ 
form  element  in  the  city  hall  are  democratic 
and  the  county  crowd  are  republican.  The 
city  people  say  that  it  is  a  case  for  the  grand 
jury  and  have  offered  their  evidence  to  the 
county  prosecutor  but  he  fears  a  political  play 
for  effect  and  will  not  commence  his  work 
until  it  is  shown  that  there  is  really  a  case 
for  the  county  to  act  upon. 

Nutting  would  not  give  out  a  statement. 
He  said  that  he  felt  that  his  company  was 
guilty  of  no  wrong-doing  and  that  his  skirts 
were  clear  and  clean,  and  this  would  be  shown 
when  the  case  was  pressed. 

The  local  trade  was  given  an  eyeful  in  the 
figures  that  were  presented  by  the  local 
papers  of  the  price  that  was  paid  on  con¬ 
tract  for  the  coal  that  was  delivered  to  the 
gas  company. 


The  Cincinnati  Market. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  announced  early 
this  week  that  it  had  succeeded  in  getting  its 
road  in  sufficiently  good  shape  to  be  able  to 
handle  a  part  of  the  traffic  within  the  next 
four  or  five  days. 

Information  was  received  here  today  that 
the  Gawley  connecting-link  between  the  New 
River  fields  and  the  lake  would  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  again  with  a  day  or  so.  This  is  a  big 
relief  for  the  men  that  have  lake  contracts 
to  fill. 

The  flood  situation  is  beginning  to  clear 
up  and  things  are  getting  back  to  normal. 
So  far  there  has  been  no  great  amount  of 
coal  brought  to  this  point  for  transshipment, 
though  every  effort  is  being  made  to  fill 
orders  and  contracts  under  schedule  time. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana  has 


again  got  its  line  into  working  order,  though 
there  is  an  embargo  on  too  great  trains  being 
made  up  and  to  prevent  a  stalling  of  cars 
the  officials  are  holding  down  the  coal  men 
to  restricted  out-shipments  through  that 
channel. 

Of  prices  locally  there  has  been  but  little 
change.  The  premiums  are  being  lowered  on 
the  spots  and  the  steam  lines  are  moving  in 
about  normal  volume  once  more.  Domestics 
hold  up  better  than  expected  by  reason  of 
the  extraordinary  conditions  that  were 
brought  forth  by  the  flood. 

The  river,  which  was  a  cause  of  a  double 
tie-up  here  in  the  past  three  months,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  its  nornial  state  and  the  tows  are 
coming  south  with  old-time  frequency.  While 
the  river  has  been  a  terror  to  the  coal  men 
in  the  past  few  months  it  has  also  been  a 
life-saver  for  some  that  were  able  to  get 
stocks  in  and  out. 

The  C.,  H.  &  D.  states  that  with  any¬ 
thing  like  decent  weather  it  will  be  able  to 
connect  up  the  missing  link,  the  big  bridge 
at  Aliddletown,  and  will  have  through  freight 
moving  in  another  ten  days.  The  Big  Four 
and  the  B.  &  O.  are  also  progressing  favor¬ 
ably  and  traffic  can  be  resumed  bn  both 
lines  within  the  same  amount  of  time. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Coal  Exchange  last 
week  there  was  a  general  get  together  with 
the  railway  people  and  cars  that  could  be 
shifted  to  open  points  were  generally  inter¬ 
changed  and  cared  for.  At  this  meeting  there 
was  also  a  start  made  upon  the  adjustment  of 
losses  that  had  been  made  in  the  flood  and 
upon  matters  that  were  connected  there¬ 
with. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  been  able  to 
operate  its  line  with  some  degree  of  efficiency 
during  the  past  week  and  has  been  able  to 
move  the  accumulation  of  filled  cars  that 
were  stalled  at  Russell,  Ky.  It  has  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  empties  are  coming  back  in 
better  volume  than  they  have  in  three  weeks 
and  that  the  work  at  the  mines  at  points  along 
the  line  will  no  longer  be  hampered. 


Cleveland  Trade. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  \l.~iS pedal  Corres¬ 
pondence.) — The  trade  in  Cleveland  has  been  in 
a  turmoil  during  the  last  week  and  coal  men  are 
simply  burning  up  money  in  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone  calls  trying  to  get  track  of  any  coal  at 
all.  The  Pennsylvania  System  brought  only  fifty 
cars  of  coal  into  Cleveland  yesterday  and  some 
of  the  other  roads  brought  none  at  all.  Prices 
are  ruling  high  on  slack  because  there  is  little 
or  none  of  it  to  be  had.  If  an  actual  car  of  slack 
should  enter  the  city  twenty  plants  would  bid  at 
once  for  it.  Switching  facilities  within  the  city 
are  entirely  demoralized.  One  company  has  been 
trying  to  get  some  cars  switched  from  the  Lake 
Shore  yards  at  Collinwood  over  to  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  since  last  Saturday.  The  cars  are  still 
at  Collinwood,  where  arrangements  have  now 
been  made  to  switch  them  through  the  dealer 
paying  $5.00  an  hour  for  the  use  of  the  locomo¬ 
tive. 

A  great  many  of  the  steel  plants  are  living 
purely  from  hand  to  mouth  and  cannot  be  said 
to  be  in  full  operation.  It  seems  impossible  for 
the  railways  to  facilitate  the  movement  at  all. 
These  days  are  simply  racking  ones  for  the  coal 
men  for  their  customers  are  all  the  time  on  the 
wire  wondering  why  deliveries  are  not  being 
made.  The  extra  charges  to  the  coal  men  are 
such  that  there  is  practically  no  profit  in  the 
business  at  present. 

Navigation  opened  on  the  great  lakes  officially 
at  midnight,  Monday  night,  though  no  vessels 
have  as  yet  left  Lake  Erie  owing  to  the  fact 
that  reports  from  the  northwest  indicated  that 
ice  is  still  solid  in  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  and 
St.  Mary’s  River.  The  coal  fleet,  however,  is  ready 
to  start  at  a  moment’s  notice  and  some  of  the 
vessels  will  probably  navigate  quietly  up  the  De¬ 
troit  and  St.  Clair  rivers  and  wait  at  Port  Huron 
for  advices  from  the  Straits.  This  delay  in 
the  regular  opening  of  course  strengthens  the 
situation  in  so  far  as  the  vessel  owner  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  will  probably  make  for  an  advance  in 
freight  rates  later  on. 

The  quotations  in  this  article  are  standard,  the 
rates  at  which  contracts  are  being  made  for  the 
next  year.  They  will  probably  stand  without 
amendment  for  several  months.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  slack  quotations  are  merely  the 
current  ones.  Slack  is  very  scarce  at  present  and 


it  is  naturally  therefore  at  a  premium.  Contracts 
for  slack  are  being  made  upon  a  lower  basis. 
Quotations  are  as  follows : 


Pocahontas — 

Mine 

Cleveland 

Lump  . 

$2.95 

Egg  . 

2.95 

Run-of-mine  . 

.  1.25 

2.60 

Slack  . 

.  1.25 

2.00 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

^■inch  lump  . 

.  1.20 

2.10 

lump  . 

.  1.30@1.40 

2.20@2.30 

Run-of-mine  . 

.  1.10 

2.00 

Slack  . 

.  1.10 

2.00 

Youghiogheny — 

1  lump  . 

2.55 

*)4-inch  lump  . 

.  1.40 

2.40 

Run-of-mine  . 

2.30 

Slack  . 

.  1.05 

2.05 

Massillon — 

Lump  . 

.  2.50 

3.20 

Washed  nut . 

3.20 

Slack  . 

.  1.20 

1.90 

Middle  District — 

44 -inch  lump  . 

.  1.30 

2.00 

lump  . 

2.20 

G-incli  lump  . 

2.35 

Run-of-mine  . 

.  1.20 

1.90 

Slack  . 

.  1.20 

1.90 

Cambridge — 

54 -inch  lump  . 

.  1.20 

2.10 

1 ’4-inch  lump  . 

.  1.30@1.40 

2.20@2.30 

Run-of-mine  . 

.  1,10 

2.00 

Slack  . 

.  1.10 

2.00 

Indianapolis  Trade. 


Iniil\napolis,  Ind.,  April  17. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  coal  trade  in  Indiana  is  re¬ 
covering  slowly  from  the  recent  flood  which  put 
the  Vandalia  and  other  coal  carrying  lines  out  of 
commission  for  several  days.  Coal  is  being 
moved  now  on  all  roads  from  the  Indiana  field 
hut  the  movement  is  hardly  normal  for  this  time 
of  the  year. 

The  flood  seems  to  have  put  an  indefinite  crimp 
in  many  lines  of  business  and  of  course  the  coal 
trade  will  suffer  in  sympathy  with  the  general 
downward  trend  of  things.  Not  many  mines  are 
being  operated  more  than  three  or  four  days  a 
week  except  where  companies  have  unusually  ad¬ 
vantageous  contracts  or  where  they  are  selling 
coal  below  the  actual  cost  of  production  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  properties  busy. 
The  business  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
state  is  practically  on  a  summer  basis  as  far  as 
demand  and  prices  are  concerned. 

The  trade  in  domestic  is  very  light  and  it  is 
only  fair  in  steam  grades.  Some  prominent  man¬ 
ufacturers  from  throughout  the  state  who  were 
here  this  week  made  the  statement  that  many 
lines  of  business  are  tightening  up  because  of  the 
uncertainty  over  the  new  tariff  bill.  They  said 
that  until  the  business  men  know  just  what  they 
have  to  expect  that  business  will  be  restricted. 
Whether  such  a  condition  will  have  a  noticeable 
effect  on  the  coal  trade  is  merely  a  conjecture. 
In  Peru,  Logansport,  Indianapolis  and  a  nurnber 
of  cities  commercial  enterprises  were  hard  hit  by 
the  flood  and  naturally  it  will  be  some  time  before 
they  are  rehabilitated  so  that  they  will  take  the 
usual  amount  of  coal. 


The  following  prices  arc  being 
wholesalers ; 


Indiana — - 


F.  O.  E. 
Mines 


No.  4  mine-run . 

Nos.  5  and  6  mine-run . 

154-inch  steam  lump . 

Nut  . 

Egg  . ; . 

3-inch  domestic  lump . 

4  and  5-inch  domestic  lump . 

No.  4  screenings  . . 

Nos.  5  and  6  screenings . 

Brazil  block  . 

No.  1  washed  coal . 

No.  2  washed  coal . _. 

No.  5  mine-run  (southern  Indi¬ 
ana  field)  . 


$1.0501.15 
1.00@1.10 
1.25@1.35 
1.20@1.25 
1.30@1.40 
1.40@1.50 
1.50@1.60 
,  .90@1.00 

.85®  .90 
.  2.00@2.10 
1.75 
1.60 

1.00@1.10 


quoted  by 
F.  O.  B. 

Indianapolis 

$1.55@1.65 

1.50@1.60 

1.75@1.85 

i:70@1.75 

1.80@1.90 

1.90@2.00 

2.00@2.10 

1.40@1.50 

1.35@I.40 

2.60@2.CO 

2.2) 

2.10 


Indianapolis  retail  prices  follow :  Anthracite, 
nut,  $9.25;  Anthracite,  grate,  egg  and  stove,  $9.00; 
Pocahontas,  forked  lump,  $0.50;  Pocahontas, 
shoveled  lump,  $6.00;  Pocahontas,  mine  run, 
$5.00;  Pocahontas,  nut  and  slack,  $4.00;  Bloss- 
Imrg,  $5.50;  Ohio  Jackson,  $5.75;  Raymond, 
$4.75;  Kanawha  lump,  $4.75;  Pittsburgh  lump, 
$4.75;  Winifred,  $4.75;  Falling  Rock  cannel, 
$6.50;  Linton  lump,  $.4.75;  Linton  egg,  $4.75; 
Hocking  Valley,  $4.75;  Hocking  Valley  egg, 
$5.00;  Brazil  block,  $4.50;  Gas  house  lump  coke, 
$8.00 ;  Crushed  gas  coke,  $8.00 ;.  Citizens  oven 
coke,  $8.00;  Coniiellsville  coke,  $8.00. 

Bags,  50c  a  ton  extra  ground  floor  or  dumped 
in  cellar. 

Bags,  75c  a  ton  extra,  carried  in  cellar. 

Coke,  bags,  60c ;  in  cellar,  80c. 

Charge  for  chute,  25c  a  ton. 
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Toledo  Market. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  April  IT. — Business  from  the 
coal  man’s  standpoint  is  not  rushing.  There 
is  not  much  coal  moving  and  shipments  are 
e.xtremely  slow  owing  to  the  recent  floods. 
While  conditions  are  being  constantly  im¬ 
proved,  many  washouts  occurred  on  all  lines 
and  many  bridges  were  carried  away.  Neither 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  nor  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  are  moving  coal  and  a  little  coal  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  sift  through  over  the  Kanawha  & 
Michigan.  The  lack  of  service  over  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western,  it  is  feared,  will  tie  things 
up  more  or  less,  as  most  of  the  Pocahontas 
coming  into  this  market  comes  over  that  road. 
Pocahontas  being  sold' on  a  sliding  scale  like 
hard  coal  has  been  ready  for  delivery  this 
month,  but  shipments  are  not  getting  through 
from  the  mines,  and  it  is  feared  that  shipments 
will  have  to  be  doubled  up  in  May,  which  will 
make  more  congestion. 

The  Toledo  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  is 
also  getting  its  lines  into  shape  once  more  and 
is  now  shipping  empty  coal  cars  back  to  the 
mines  at  the  rate  of  500  a  day,  which  it  is 
stated  will  be  continued  until  all  the  cars  are 
out  of  the  local  yards.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  regulating  prices  just  at  pres¬ 
ent  and  the  price  depends  largely  on  how  bad 
the  holder  wants  to  sell  and  the  buyer  wants 
the  coal.  Slack  is  furnishing  the  only  excite¬ 
ment  on  the  local  market  and  there  is  an  ur¬ 
gent  need  for  this  class  of  coal.  The  delay  in 
lake  loading  is  in  a  measure  at  least  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  shortage  in  slack  on  this  market. 
Steam  coal  is  in  fair  demand  and  orders  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery  are  normal. 

Prices  quoted  here  follow: 


Smokeless — • 

Lump  and  egg . 

Mine-run  . 

Hocking — 

Mine-run  . 

Lump  . 

J^-inch  lump  . 

Nut  . 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg . 

Nut  . 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump . 

Nut  . . 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  . 

Kanawha  splint  . 

K^awha  splint,  mine-run... 
Mingo  county  white  ash  block 
Massillon — 

Lump  . 

Washed  nut  . . 

Y  oughiogheny — 

Mine-run  . 

J^-inch  steam  lump . 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

1%-inch  lump . 

14-inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . . 

Blossburg  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  . 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size. 
Cambridge — 

Mine-run  . 

M-inch  lump  . 

1^-inch  lump  . 

Cannel  lump  . 

Cannel  egg  . 

Ohio  cannel  block . 


Toledo. 
.$3.05 
.  2.70 


2.15 

2.50 

2.25 
2.13 

3.50 

3.25 

2.75 

2.50 

2.75 

2.75 

2.35 

2.75 

3.25 

3.25 

2.55 

2.65 


2.35 

2.20 

2.10 

3.20 

3.20 

2.15 

2.25 

2.35 

4.20 
3.00 
3.G0 


Mines. 

$1.60 

1.25 


1.10 

1.50 

1.20 

1.10 


2.50 
2.25 

1.75 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.10 

1.50 

2.50 
2.50 

1.30 

1.40 

1.35 

1.20 

1.10 

1.75 

1.75 


1.15 
1.25 
1.35 
2.75 

2.15 
2.75 


Toledo  News  Notes. 

S.  M.  Stanley,  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom  &  Co., 
Chicago,  was  a  Toledo  visitor  this  week. 

A.  L.  Roberts,  of  the  Sauters  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  was  in  the  city  Tuesday  on 
his  way  to  Lansing  and  other  Michigan  points. 

The  Pittsburgh-Bufifalo  Coal  Company,  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  opened  tip  a  Toledo  office  at 
No.  8:j<)  Spitzer  building,  with  James  A.  Grcen- 
wald  in  charge. 

David  .'\.  Martin,  of  the  Grandy  Coal  &  Coke 
konipany,  has  resigned  his  position  to  accept 
1  similar  one  with  the  Ohio  &  Kentucky  Coal 
•  ompany.  Mr.  Martin  was  formerly  with  I. 
W.  Copelin,  until  Mr.  Copelin  decided  to  close 
iis  Toledo  office. 

Mr.  Jennings,  representing  the  Wabash 
Portland  Cenient  Company,  of  Stroll,  Ind., 
■vas  in  the  city  a  couple  of  days  this  week, 
ooking  after  coal  supiilies  for  his  concern. 

I  he  plant  is  finding  difficulty  in  securing 
nough  coal  to  keep  running. 

Toledo  coal  men  were  elated  at  the  failure 
I'f  the  Green  bill  to  pass  the  Ohio  legislature 
|ind  now  declare  that  it  is  a  dead  issue.  The 
homas  resolution  was  passed  which  provides 
or  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inves- 
jgate  conditions  at  the  mines  and  report  to 
die  present  session  as  to  whether  such  a  bill 

i 


as  the  Green  bill  is  necessary  or  not.  This  is 
regarded  by  the  coal  men  here  to  mean  the 
defeat  of  the  proposed  measure  as  such  an 
investigation  was  made  in  1883  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  able  men  who  finally  reported  against 
It.  It  is  believed  that  the  same  result  will 
follow  in  this  instance. 

Toledo  coal  men  are  planning  to  establish  a 
table  at  the  Commerce  club  in  the  Nicholas 
building,  which  will  be  regularly  patronized  by 
the  Toledo  dealers,  having  a  pleasant  social 
time  together  as  well  as  providing  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  business  discussions  during  the  noon 
hour. 


Detroit  Trade. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  April  n.~{St>ecial  Corres¬ 
pond  pice.)— Difficulties  at  the  mines,  of  the  West 
Virginia  section  and  interruption  of  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  by  flood  are  reflected  here  in  a 
growing  curtailment  of  receipts  which  has  caused 
something  of  a  scarcity  of  coal,  particularly  of 
steam  sizes  during  the  last  week. 

While  the  reduction  in  quantity  of  coal  re¬ 
ceived  is  not  so  great  as  to  threaten  a  coal  famine 
or  menace  the  operation  of  Detroit’s  numerous 
industrial  establishments,  it  is  having  the  effect 
of  stiffening  prices  and  shippers  and  jobbers 
predict  the  scarcity  of  coal  is  likely  to  continue 
for  a  week  or  10  days  longer. 

West  Virginia  slack  is  bringing  almost  any 
price  that  is  asked  from  sixty  cents  to  $1.25  at 
the  mine,  while  other  sizes  also  show  a  tendency 
toward  prices  higher  than  the  schedule. 

Conditions  which  affect  the  Detroit  market  are 
also  being  felt  in  the  lake  trade,  which  is  now 
about  to  open  for  the  season.  One  local  shipper 
who  is  to  deliver  a  cargo  at  Sandusky  for  vessel 
loading,  has  been  unable  to  get  it  moved  by  rail 
and  similar  difficulties  are  being  encountered  at 
other  loading  ports  on  Lake  Erie. 

Some  coal,  however,  has  already  been  delivered 
over  the  lake  route  the  cargo  moved  furthest, 
having  arrived  Tuesday  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  for 
the  Algoma  Steel  Company  on  the  steamer  Sa¬ 
turn.  Other  steamers  are  being  loaded  at  Toledo 
for  the  same  destination  and  several  small  car¬ 
goes  are  loading  or  on  the  way  to  ports  on  Lake 
Huron  and  St.  Clair  river. 

Consignments  for  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake 
Superior  docks  are  still  held  back  by  the  belated 
opening  of  navigation  through  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac  and  St.  Mary’s  river.  It  is  now  anti¬ 
cipated  both'  will  be  clear  about  April  20. 

Reports  are  received  that  some  of  the  Lake 
Superior  ports  and  the  country  which  receives 
its  supply  through  them,  are  running  low  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  heavy  demands  occasioned  by 
the  continued  cold  weather. 

In  anticipation  of  possible  reductions  in  prices 
later  in  the  season  or  for  other  reasons  retail 
dealers  in  anthracite  appear  to  be  holding  back 
their  orders,  regardless  of  the  situation  which 
developed  last  spring,  when  many  of  them  were 
unable  to  get  coal  except  by  payment  of  high 
premiums.  With  the  first  half  of  April  gone, 
shippers  and  jobbers  say  orders  are  coming  in 
very  slowly  for  the  general  run  of  coal,  al¬ 
though  in  the  case  of  some  mines,  distinguished 
by  special  features  and  limited  output  the  orders 
come  to  approximately  the  shippers’  capacity. 

The  outlook  at  present  indicates  a  heavy  move¬ 
ment  of  anthracite  out  of  Buffalo  by  the  lake 
route  early  in  the  season.  The  heavy  grain  move¬ 
ment  with  which  the  season  will  open  facilitate 
shipment  Ijy  bringing  vessels  to  Buffalo  in  large 
number,  while  many  of  the  vessels  that  held 
storage  grain  at  that  post  during  the  winter  will 
take  a  cargo  of  hard  coal  on  their  first  upbound 
trip. 

I’rices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows  • 


F.  O.  15. 

F.  O.  B. 

West  Virginia  Gas — 

Mines 

Detroit 

Tliree-quarter  lump  . 

$2.25@2.65 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.10 

2.50 

Slack  . 

Open 

West  Virginia  Splint— 

2-inch  lump  . 

_  1.50 

2.90 

Tliree-qiiarter  . 

_  1.25 

2.65 

Mine-run  . 

.  .  .  .  1.00@1.10 

2.40@2.50 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Smokeless — 

I.ump  and  egg . 

_  1.60 

3.20 

Nut  . 

_  1.35 

2.95 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.25 

3.85 

Slack  . 

Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

_  1.15 

2.30 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.05 

2.20 

Slack  . 

Open 

Hocking  Valley— 

Domestic  lump  . 

_  1.50 

2.65 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

_  1.35 

2.40 

Mine-run  . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Washed  egg  coal . 

Washed  nut  coal . 

.  Open 

1.75 

Open 

2.90 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lumo  . 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

2.50 

1.15 

T 

8.66 

2.30 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Lump  . 

Egg  . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

A.W 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump . 

Mine-run  . 

1.10 

2.50 

Slack  . 

Open 

,  Open 

Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  April  17. — (Special  Correspondence.') 
—A  dull  and  featureless  market  has  prevailed 
the  entire  week.  Retailers  all  report  a  light 
business  and  production  has  been  materially 
curtailed  in  almost  every  district  on  account 
of  the  mild  weather.  In  the  northern  lignite 
district  the  output  is  exceedingly  light  and 
will  not  reach  over  one-fourth  of  mine  capac¬ 
ity.  Some  of  the  southern  bituminous  mines 
averaged  half  time  for  the  week,  but  with  a 
depleted  force.  On  that  account  Canon  City 
and  Walsenburg  mines  have  produced  for  the 
vveek  scarcely  any  larger  tonnage  than  the 
lignite  mines.  The  Trinidad  mines  continue 
to  make  good  showing  with  full  running  time 
and  a  full  quota  of  men,  due  to  steam  and 
coking  contracts. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  men  in  the  bituminous 
districts  outside  of  Trinidad,  that  may  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  the  summer;  many  miners 
having  departed  because  of  their  inability  to 
secure  full  time. 

In  Routt  county,  Burlington  cars  for  load¬ 
ing  have  been  more  plentiful  than  any  time 
this  year,  and  as  a  result  those  mines  are 
running  half  time  and  will  produce  fifty  per 
cent  tonnage  for  the  week.  Should  the  car 
situation  be  further  improved,  their  output 
will  show  a  steady  gain  as  they  are  behind  on 
back  orders  and  storage  bookings  alone  would 
keep  them  busy.  Country  orders  are  light. 
There  is  a  fair  volume  of  May  storage  orders, 
while  June  is  very  light.  ’ 

There  is  no  change  in  the  slack  situation 
fr(^  last  week  and  prices  remain  unchanged. 

The  following"  Quotations  apply  on  storage; 


Routt  County  District — 

April  and  Mav . 

June  and  July . 

August  . 

Lump 

Nut 

$2.00 

2.25 

Pea 

$1.25 

1.25 

Canon  City  District — 

April  and  May . 

June  and  July . 

August  . 

Lump 

Washed 

Nut 

$2.00 

2.25 

1.35 

Walsenburg  District — 

April  and  Mav . 

June  and  Tulv . 

August  . 

Lump 

Nut 

$1.75 

2.00 

.... 

(.4dd  25c  for  Pinon  washed  nut.) 
Trinidad  District —  Lump 

April  and  May . 

June  and  July .  i  go 

August  .  1  ort 

Nut 

$1.65 

1.65 

Pea- 

$1.25 

1.25 

-Maitland. 

Considering  Coal  Rates. 

Denver,  April  17. —  (Special  Correspondence.) 
—An  appeal  from  the  order  of  the  state  railroad 
commission  directing  the  railroads  operating  in 
the  northern  lignite  coal  fields  to  reduce  their 
rates  on  the  haul  to  Denver  may  result  from  a 
conference  of  legal  and  traffic  officials  of  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Colorado  &  Southern  officials  held  here 
a  few  days  ago. 

According  to  the  order  of  the  commission,  the 
railroads  are  directed  to  put  into  effect  on  April 
20  a  new  tariff  providing  for  practically  a  thirty- 
cent  reduction  per  ton. 

In  the  case  of  the  Colorado  Consumers’  League 
in  which  three  years  ago  the  commission  ordered 
the  coal  rates  reduced,  the  railroads  carried  the 
matter  to  the  state  supreme  court,  but  were  de¬ 
feated  when  the  court  upheld  the  commission. 
The  order  in  the  Consumers’  League  case  ex¬ 
pired  in  May,  1912. 

W.  P.  Quartermain,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Fuel  Company,  has  filed  in  federal  court 
an  answer  to  the  proceedings  in  involuntary 
bankruptcy,  started  several  days  ago,  in  which 
he  denies  that  the  comiiany  is  liankrupt  and  asks 
for  a  jury  trial  to  determine  the  facts  in  the  case. 

At  Louisville  last  Saturday,  John  Lennon,  a 
non-union  miner,  was  probalily  fatally  wounded 
when  about  forty  men,  believed  to  be  union 
strikers,  fired  a  round  of  shots  into  a  boarding 
house. 

The  sheriff  is  investigating  the  affair. 


[April  19 


New  England  Trade 


Boston,  April  17. —  (Special  Correspondence.)  — 
Local  wholesale  dealers  admit  that  conditions 
have  not  improved  during  the  past  week.  The 
demand  for  soft  coal  continues  disappointingly 
light,  stocks  at  loading  ports  are  no  smaller, 
spot  coals  have  been  in  some  instances  sold  at 
concessions  and  some  dealers  say  circular  prices 
are  by  no  means  strong. 

It  is  believed  in  some  quarters  that  consumers 
are  holding  off  with  a  view  to  breaking  circular 
prices.  In  fact,  it  is  said  consumers  of  Southern 
coals  have  intimated  they  intended  to  switch  to 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  unless  prices  are  modi¬ 
fied.  The  present  dullness,  however,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  due  largely  to  the  uncertainty  over  the  new 
tariff  bill.  The  large  consumers  of  soft  coal 
throughout  New  England  have  not  of  late  been 
overburdened  with  business,  and  they  evidently 
do  not  intend  to  commit  themselves  extensively 
until  they  know  just  where  they  stand  in  regard 
to  the  tariff.  Just  so  long  as  the  manufacturing 
business  is  quiet  and  spot  coals  are  offered  at 
concessions  local  coal  dealers  cannot  expect  to 
book  many  new  contract  orders.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  conditions  will  improve  greatly  as 
soon  as  traffic  conditions  from  the  mines  to  the 
Lake  ports  become  anything  like  normal.  Much 
of  the  coal  coming  here  was  originally  intended 
for  the  far  West.  The  West  is,  it  is  understood, 
in  need  of  coal  and  wdien  shipments  are  started 
via  the  Lakes  operators  will  undoubtedly  run 
their  properties  on  full  time. 

Spot  bituminous  has  sold  at  $3.0.5  to  $3.85  a 
ton  on  cars  at  Mystic  Wharf.  At  Providence 
spot  cargoes  have  sold  at  $3.00  to  $3.75  a  ton  on 
cars  and  this  is  apparently  the  one  real  weak 
market  in  New  England.  Pennsylvania  bitu¬ 
minous  is  selling  in  a  small  way  at  $1.00  to  $1.55 
a  ton  on  cars  at  mines.  West  Virginia  gas  coal 
has  sold  at  tidewater  points  at  70  cents  a  ton  and 
less ;  these  coals  should  normally  have  brought  at 
least  $1.05  or  $1.10  a  ton  at  the  mines.  Except 
in  a  few  cases  the  f.  o.  b.  circular  price  of  $2.85 
per  ton  is  generally  maintained  by  shippers  of 
New  River,  Georges  Creek  and  Pocahontas.  It 
is  estimated  that  200,000  tons  of  coal  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  at  the  three  leading  Hampton  Roads 
ports,  one-third  of  which  is  said  to  be  New 
River. 

Although  more  or  less  independent  anthracite 
is  offered  on  the  local  market  at  prices  below 
circular,  dealers  handling  big  company  coal  re¬ 
port  an  increase  in  business.  The  total  amount 
of  orders  booked  so  far  this  month,  however, 
is  far  below  that  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  May  will  be  a  quiet  month  according 
to  most  guesses,  but  indications  are  that  the 
trade  will  have  more  business  than  it  can  handle 
comfortably  in  June  and  July.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
cent  buying  has  been  by  regular  retail  dealer 
customers.  Consumers  of  steam  sizes  are  not 
taking  hold  very  well.  The  decreases  of  more 
than  1,500,000  pounds  in  the  March  production 
of  hard  coal  was  considerably  larger  than  local 
dealers  looked  for  and  was  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  stocks  at  tidewater  and  inland  points  must 
be  larger  than  was  generally  supposed.  Local 
and  nearby  stocks  are  ample  for  a  month  or  two 
requirements.  Money  rates  are  considerably 
lower  than  those  ruling  a  month  ago,  but  the 
banks  do  not  appear  anxious  to  put  out  loans 
on  coal,  a  fact  that  is  very  influential  among 
dealers  handling  independent  anthracite. 

Local  retail  dealers  report  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  anthracite,  but  admit  business  is  by 
no  means  active  and  that  most  of  their  wagons 
are  employed  in  hauling  soft  coal.  Retail  prices 
are  steady  and  unchanged. 

Conditions  governing  the  marine  freight  rate 
market  are  unchanged.  The  amount  of  vessel 
space  offered  is  large  and  the  demand  for  same 
is  rather  quiet.  The  average  asking  rate  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  Boston  is  still  seventy-five  to 
eighty-five  cents  a  ton. 


New  England  Trade  Notes. 

The  retiring  directors  of  the  Island  Creek  Coal 
Company  were  re-elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  at  Portland,  Me.,  April  9. 

The  Anaconda  Copper  Company  has  closed  the 
Belt  coal  mines,  which  it  has  been  operating 
since  1894.  Operations  at  these  mines  have  been 
gradually  discontinued  since  the  acquisition  of 
Wyoming  and  Eastern  Montana  coal  properties. 

The  Boston,  Cape  Cod  &  New  York  Canal 
Company  has  sent  a  circular  to  the  coal-carry¬ 
ing  trade  proposing  a  ten  cents  per  ton  rate.  It 
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is  expected  that  coal  will  comprise  by  far  the 
largest  tonnage  of  a  single  class  which  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  canal  will  attract. 

The  committee  representing  the  preferred  stock 
of  the  United  Copper  Company  have  issued  a 
circular  to  holders  urging  the  prompt  deposit 
of  stock  so  that  an  examination  of  the  company’s 
coal  properties  can  be  made  by  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  coal  engineers  of  the  country.  It  is  believed 
these  properties  are  the  company’s  most  valuable 
asset. 


Baltimore’s  Coal  Program. 


Baltimore,  April  17. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — At  the  behest  of  the  mayor  of  Balti¬ 
more,  James  H.  Preston,  the  Board  of  Awards 
of  this  city,  which  handles  city  contracts,  will 
shortly  wrestle  with  an  interesting  problem.  The 
mayor  has  proposed  that  the  city  buy  all  its  fuel 
in  bulk  from  some  particular  mine  instead  of  each 
department  asking  for  its  own  bids.  Thus  he 
has  assembled  the  coal  consumption  figures  of 
all  the  departments  except  those  of  Education 
and  Sewerage  disposal,  and  finds  that  about  32,- 
000  tons  are  used  annually.  The  other  figures 
will  be  added  later. 

Coal  men,  since  the  announcement,  have  been 
asking  themselves  tw'O  questions: 

What  is  the  mayor  driving  at? 

Is  it  possible  to  lump  the  fuel  contracts  even 
in  two  groups — anthracite  and  bituminous? 

Most  of  them  give  up  the  first  question  as  need¬ 
ing  more  light  in  the  future,  and  reply  “No”  to 
the  latter. 

To  the  first  some  merely  point  out  that  the 
soft  coal  has  been  in  most  cases  bought  as 
directly  from  the  mines  as  the  city  may  hope  to 
get.  For  instance  much  of  the  coal  this  year 
was  secured  direct  from  the  United  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  this  being  used  for  the  water  pumping  sta¬ 
tions,  and  from  the  National  Coal  Company, 
agents  for  the  Piedmont  and  Georges  Creek 
mines. 

In  the  second  question  it  is  pointed  out  that 
it  is  easy  to  see  for  instance  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  buy  from  mines  on  the  B.  &  O.  coal 
needed  at  Bay  View  (the  city  poor  house  and  in¬ 
sane  asylum)  on  the  Pennsylvania  line. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  away 
from  buying  from  local  dealers  the  coal  needed 
for  the  fire  department,  and  have  the  small 
ciuantities  delivered  by  mining  interests  at  the 
call  of  certain  engine  houses.  Mining  companies 
or  even  wholesale  agencies  would  not  have  the 
facilities.  The  water  pumping  stations,  the  big 
sewerage  pumping  station,  or  the  high  pressure 
ifire  pumping  station  might  take  considerable 
lump  quantities,  as  coal  could  be  stored,  but  this 
would  have  to  be  cut  loose  from  some  of  the 
smaller  city  business  say  well  posted  coal  men. 
With  anthracite  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  any 
mining  interest  to  ignore  their  agency  connections 
here  for  what  comparatively  small  city  business 
might  be  secured,  even  if  the  mining  properties 
had  the  facilities,  which  they  have  not,  for  de¬ 
livery  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  so  schools. 

“The  whole  thing  looks  like  a  tempest  in  a  tea¬ 
pot,”  said  one  coal  man,  “as  Baltimore  is  getting 
its  coal  at  low  rates  now.  It  would  not  pay  the 
mine  anyway.  A  mine  property  with  say  100,000 
tons  capacity  could  sell  to  more  advantage  in 
G,000  or  7,000  ton  lots  at  favorable  periods  than 
around  40,000  for  delivery  over  an  entire  year. 
City  bidding  is  too  close  for  that.  Then  city 
and  Government  bidding  is  often  unpopular. 
There  is  too  much  red  tape.  They  put  the  coal 
through  the  strict  analysis  of  proportions  of  ash 
and  sulphur  and  the  B.  T.  U.  test,  and  want 
agents  to  guarantee.  This  is  almost  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  and  then  there  is  always  the  probability 
of  chemists  errors  that  cost  the  throwing  back 
of  coal  on  the  agent.  No  city  business  for  mine, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  Mayor  Preston  will 
hit  some  rocks  before  he  manages  to  place  any 
lump  coal  contracts  with  mines  to  cut  under  the 
really  favorable  figures  that  the  city  has  secured 
in  the  past  by  the  competitive  bidding  of  agencies 
and  retail  concerns  here  in  the  open  market  on 
individual  departmental  needs,  which  vary  to 
such  a  wide  extent.” 


The  Nebraska  State  Railway  Commission 
has  submitted  a  brief  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  summarizing  the  results  of 
their  investigations  into  the  matter  of  shortage, 
in  coal  weights  at  destinations,  and  making 
suggestions  as  to  remedies. 


D.  A.  Thomas. 


D.  A.  Thomas  authorizes  The  Black  Dia¬ 
mond  to  state  that  recent  cable  dispatches 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  shortly  coming  to 
America  on  behalf  of  a  powerful  syndicate, 
is  w'ithout  foundation.  He  is  coming  to 
America  but  not  in  behalf  of  any  syndicate, 
nor  with  a  view  to  purchasing  properties.' 
After  studying  American  coal  conditions,  he 
states  that  he  has  decided  not  to  invest  either 
in  West  Virginia  or  Kentucky  coal  for  the 
present. 


Small  Activities. 


Baltimore  News  Briefs 

G.  W.  Atkinson,  manager  of  the  Orenda  Coal 
Company,  received  a  surprise  last  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  on  reaching  his  office  in  the  Maryland  Trust 
Company,  to  find  that  the  company  safe  had  been 
cracked  by  expert  thieves  and  $287  taken  there¬ 
from. 

Lucien  Hill,  eastern  sales  manager  of  the 
United  Coal  Company,  is  soon  to  become  a  bene¬ 
dict.  His  engagement  to  Miss  Olga  Smolianin- 
off,  daughter  of  a  Russian  count,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  been  living  with  relatives  here,  has  been 
announced. 


Indianapolis  News  Briefs. 

John  George,  president  of  the  Indianapolis 
Coal  Company,  is  liranching  into  a  new  field.  He 
has  taken  a  hand  in  promoting  the  Indianapolis 
club  of  the  Federal  Baseball  League  and  has 
been  elected  one  of  its  directors. 

Ur.  T.  U.  Scales,  well  known  Boonsville  opera¬ 
tor,  who  was  here  this  week  said  that  the  big 
flood  did  not  damage  any  of  the  mining  pro¬ 
perty  in  his  part  of  the  state,  but  it  injured  the 
transportation  facilities  so  that  very  little  coal 
has  been  moved  lately. 

The  railroad  commission  has  suspended  for 
thirty  days  a  proposed  increase  in  the  freight 
rate  on  all  coal  shipped  to  Indianapolis  from  the 
Indiana  field.  The  rate  was  to  have  been  in¬ 
creased  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  cents  a  ton.  The 
C.  H.  &  D.,  the  C.  &  E.  L,  the  Southern  Indiana, 
the  Big  Four,  Illinois  Central  and  Vandalia 
lines  are  named  in  a  complaint  filed  by  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Commercial  Club  to  prohibit  the  in¬ 
crease.  There  will  be  a  hearing  on  the  matter 
May  Gth. 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

Several  Columbus  coal  operating  companies 
have  received  word  that  insurance  on  lake  ves¬ 
sels  has  become  effective  and  that  vessels  will  be 
moved  in  the  next  week.  One  company  here 
which  has  several  vessels  loaded  at  Toledo  has 
received  a  report  that  they  will  move  on  April 
25.  It  was  expected  that  they  would  be  moved 
sooner  but  ice  in  the  Straits  and  upper  lakes  has 
caused  delay  as  a  precaution.  However,  advices 
have  been  received  that  cargoes  will  be  moved 
out  of  Cleveland  on  April  19. 

Freight  congestion  through  Ohio,  particularly 
at  transfer  points,  resulting  from  the  suspended 
movement  during  the  floods,  is  retarding  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  coal  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
preventing  some  of  the  operating  companies  from 
getting  cars.  The  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  alone 
is  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  operators 
at  a  percentage  approaching  normal.  While  there 
has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  transportation 
conditions  during  the  last  week.  The  wash-outs 
in  various  places  have  prevented  a  prompt  re¬ 
turn  of  empties  and  held  production  in  check. 
This  has  been  a  serious  handicap  to  operators 
generally,  but  especially  to  those  on  other  lines 
than  the  Hocking. 


Omaha  News  Notes. 

Mr.  Case,  the  local  representative  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  whose  home 
was  damaged  by  the  tornado,  is  again  back  in 
the  harness. 

Several  prominent  coal  men  have  favored 
their  Omaha  trade  with  visits  this  week: 
among  them  were:  R.  H.  Gruschow  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  president  of  the  Eureka  Coal  &  Dock 
Company;  Frank  Gregory  of  St.  Paul,  salens 
agent  for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Company;  J.  G.  Bolen,  general  sales 
agent  of  J.  H.  Leonard  Coal  Company,  Kansas 
City. 
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New  York  Trade. 

Individuals  Afq  Caught  with  Unsold  Coal 
on  the  Market  and  Sacrifice  It 
to  Avoid  Demurrage. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

No.  29  Broadway, 

New  York,  April  17. 

Anthracite  trade  in  the  New  York  territory 
is  almost  even  as  regards  demand  and  cur¬ 
rent  production,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  bigger 
producing  companies  are  concerned.  With 
practically  all  of  the  company  mines  working 
and  coal  moving  easily  they  have  found 
dealers  here  to  take  up  their  allotment  on  the 
April  discount  basis  very  nicely  for  this  week, 
though  there  has  been  an  undoubted  disap¬ 
pointment  up  till  now  in  the  response  the 
dealers  made  to  inducements  held  out.  While 
trade  is  reported  as  satisfactory  for  the 
moment,  the  indications  for  a  continuation 
are  not  alluring  and  restricted  production  is 
looked  for  again  before  the  summer  season 
normally  begins. 

With  the  individuals  there  is  a  decidedly 
disturbed  condition  with  prices  tumbling  to 
offers  that  were  never  heard  of  before  and 
ma}^  never  be  made  again  when  they  once 
get  over  the  novelty  of  being  in  the  open 
markets.  They  have  large  stocks  of  coal  at 
all  piers  and  on  the  line  at  various  points 
where  coal  was  consigned  on  doubtful  chances 
of  disposition  and  some  low  prices  are  being 
accepted  for  the  low  grades  of  coal,  or  for 
badly  prepared  coals.  Those  dealers  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  stick  to  the  companies 
are  quite  up  in  the  air  about  the  situation 
offered  by  the  new  shippers  so  that  they  are 
inclined  to  wait  a  while  for  developments. 

There  is  a  liberal  inquiry  for  broken  coal, 
and  for  coals  with  a  good  reputation  for 
preparation,  the  prepared  sizes  are  about  even 
on  the  comparative  status,  while  egg  is  offered 
more  freely  than  the  rest.  Pea  coal  seems  to 
have  continued  to  weaken  in  the  New  York 
markets  till  we  now  find  it  offered  below  the 
circular  and  some  of  the  producers  are  pub¬ 
lishing  an  April  discount  of  a  quarter  to 
stimulate  trade. 

More  No.  2  buckwheat  is  being  consumed 
because  of  the  extra  pumping  that  has  been 
required  at  the  mines  on  account  of  heavy 
rains  has  strengthened  the  position  of  that 
member  of  the  steam  sizes  generally  and  has 
also  reflected  some  strength  on  the  markets 
for  No.  1,  while  No.  3  remains  in  a  more 
quiet  state  still.  In  New  York  it  is  reported 
that  the  decided  increase  in  the  demand  for 
No.  2  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  health  offi¬ 
cers  who  are  urging  the  use  of  the  larger 
anthracite  to  mix  with  bituminous  in  steam 
plants  so  as  to  make  less  smoke  than  was  re¬ 
cently  made  with  No.  3  and  soft  coal. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

While  the  soft  coal  trade  in  New  York  still 
complains  of  a  general  unsatisfactory  condi¬ 
tion  there  is  an  element  of  encouragement 
in  the  greater  number  of  inquiries  for  sample 
shipments  on  new  business  that  the  sales  de¬ 
partments  have  been  working  on  perhaps  for 
months  or  years.  Nearly  all  coal  offices  re¬ 
port  this  same  thing,  though  there  is  no  very 
good  reason  that  they  are  able  to  assign  to 
it.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  buyers  are 
becoming  more  discriminating  in  their  se¬ 
lection  of  coal  so  that  they  are  making  more 
tests  before  placing  their  contracts  for  this 
year.  This  may  also  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  some  producers  of  high  grade  coals  have 
more  small  contracts  than  in  former  years, 
which  is  as  they  have  desired.  For  instance 
a  shipper  who  last  year  filled  orders  on  forty 
separate  contracts  now  has  his  tonnage 
allotted  to  sixty-five  different  consumers. 
Sales  managers  report  that  they  have  had  the 
busiest  season  in  years  and  if  they  could 
cash  on  their  prospects  for  new  business  they 
would  surpass  all  tonnage  records,  but  there 
|is  of  course  some  duplication  in  these  hopes 
and  they  will  be  disappointments  for  some 
later  on.  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  more  busi¬ 
ness  here  than  there  was  last  year  and  a 
moderate  demand  seems  the  only  reality  pos¬ 
sible,  except  in  case  of  an  exceptional  con¬ 
dition,  until  the  fall  trade  starts. 

The  West  Virginia  strike  situation  offers  a 
possibility  for  an  exceptional  state  of  affairs 
that  would  boost  the  New  York  market  as 
quickly  as  the  other  sections  of  the  country 


since  this  port  deals  in  the  fastest-moving  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal  and  feels  restrictions  from  coal 
diverted  to  replace  other  coals  almost  in¬ 
stantly,  Another  possible  good  influence  on 
the  New  York  market  is  the  likely  brisk  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  in  the  lake  markets  which  are 
just  now  getting  under  way  after  postpon- 
ment  caused  by  the  floods.  On  the  whole,  no 
one  views  the  situation  without  some  feeling 
of  optimism  for  the  summer  and  fall,  in  spite 
of  the  dullness  for  the  present. 

Many  of  the  Pennsylvania  producers  have 
taken  steps  to  restrict  production  for  the 
present  and  there  are  more  reports  than  usual 
of  mines  closing  down  indefinitely  and  giving 
notice  to  miners  to  seek  employment  else¬ 
where.  In  the  West  Virginia  fields  operators 
are  sending  coal  to  tidewater  at  a  heavy  loss 
in  order  to  keep  working.  Small  producers 
of  best  grades  of  coals  in  all  fields  advise  that 
they  are  working  as  full  as  short  labor  and 
irregular  car  supply  will  permit.  B.  &  O. 
cars  have  been  particularly  scarce  with  some 
shippers  because  of  detention  beyond  flood 
districts  and  difficult  movements  to  distant 
points  and  consequent  slow  return.  An 
average  of  only  fifty  per  cent  car  supply  was 
maintained  in  certain  sections,  and  no  relief 
is  promised  because  of  demoralized  trans¬ 
portation  conditions  which  followed  the  flood, 
but  as  far  as  this  market  is  concerned  all 
shippers  should  be  able  to  worry  along  by 
buying  outside  some  fairly  good  coal  that  is 
present  in  no  small  quantity. 

The  bottom  price  for  spot  coal,  admittedly 
very  rotten,  was  reported  to  be  at  $2.10  at 
the  piers,  while  there  were  many  other  tran¬ 
sactions  in  better  coals  at  .$2.4,'5  and  $2.50  here. 
A  prospective  stock  buyer  found  a  scarcity 
and  as  the  inquiry  spread  a  new  price  was 
fixed  at  about  sixty-five  cents. 

The  Vessel  Situation. 

The  coastwise  vessel  market  is  just  about 
firm.  We  quote  current  rates  of  freight  as 
follows:  From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston, 

■eighty  to  ninety  cents;  to  points  east  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  $1  to  $2;  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston, 
seventy  to  ninety  cents;  to  Portland,  $1.25;  to 
Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to  Searsport,  $1.75;  to 
Sound  points,  seventy-five  to  ninety  cents; 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  ninety  cents;  to 
Providence,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  New 
Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  cents;  to 
New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty-five  to 
forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 


Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are: 


Somerset  Comity — 

Pest  grades  . 

Medium  erades  . 

Ordinary  . 

N.  Y. 
Harbor. 

F.  O.  B. 
Mines. 
$1.25 
1.10 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein . 

1.00 

Cheaper  grades  . 

l.^f) 

Clearfield  County — 

Pest  grade . 

1.25 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  8.65 

l.U) 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  . 

1.30 

Medium  grade  . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein . 

1.60 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades . 

.  2.40 

.75 

Best  gas,  J^-inch  lump . 

Best  grade,  run-of-mine  . 

.  2.60 

1.00 

.  2.65 

1.05 

Gas  slack  . 

.65 

Buffalo  Market. 


Buffalo,  April  17. — {Special  Correspondence.) 
— Continued  mild  weather  has  served  to  main¬ 
tain  a  quiet  tone  to  the  anthracite  market 
and  dealers  are  complaining  that  business  is 
not  what  it  should  be  under  the  conditions 
of  the  April  discount  and  the  fact  that  buy¬ 
ing  for  some  time  has  been  sluggish.  This 
week  marks  the  opening  of  navigation  and 
several  boats  have  already  cleared  with  coal 
cargoes,  though  only  one,  the  F.  B.  Squire, 
lias  swung  away  from  the  outer  pier  and 
begun  her  journey  up  the  lake.  The  Squire 
steamed  out  of  the  harbor  at  10  o’clock  on 
Tuesday  morning,  bound  for  Lake  Michigan 
ports,  having  been  preceded  by  one  steamer 
which  cleared  light  for  Dunkirk.  This  pioneer 
of  the  season  found  little  trouble  getting 
through  the  slush  ice  at  this  end  of  the  lake, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  a  pass¬ 
age  was  possible,  the  Squires  at  once  made 
preparations  to  sail. 

Loading  is  being  done  by  all  the  companies 
now,  and  before  the  week  ends  several  thou¬ 


sand  tons  of  coal  will  be  started  toward  the 
head  of  the  lake.  Clearances  at  present  writ¬ 
ing  are  the  Truesdale,  Penobscot  and  Onoco, 
for  Chicago;  Peavey  Wickwire,  Moll  Saxonia, 
for  Superior,  and  the  W.  L.  Brown  for  Port 
Arthur. 

•  ^  ^3ke  coal  operator  has  been  operating 
m  Buffalo  and  numerous  complaints  have  been 
received  by  the  police  from  victims  who  do 
not  take  sufficient  interest  in  market  con¬ 
ditions  to  inform  themselves  of  the  fact  that 
when  good  anthracite  is  offered  for  $3.50  a 
ton,  something  wrong  attaches  to  the  tran¬ 
saction.  This  swindler,  whose  scheme  is 
worked  nearly  every  year,  goes  to  the  eco¬ 
nomical  housewife,  tells  her  that  a  special 
agreement  with  the  producers  permits  him 
for  a  brief  period  to  sell  at  a  great  reduc¬ 
tion,  that  the  opportunity  will  not  come  again 
very  soon  and  that  the  low  price  at  which 
he  sells  compels  pciyment  in  a.dvn.nce  It  is 
scarcely  believable,  yet  judging  from  tfie  com¬ 
plaints  registered,  the  people  are  easily  de¬ 
ceived. 

Conditions  in  the  bituminous  trade  continue 
practically  unchanged.  There  is  a  light  de¬ 
mand,  but  for  all  that,  there  is  not  being 
shown  so  strong  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
dealers  to  get  rid  of  their  coal  at  any  price 
as  was  the  case  a  few  weeks  ago.  There  is 
an  ample  supply  of  both  anthracite  and  bi¬ 
tuminous  to  meet  all  demands. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


Baltimore  April  _  n.~{Spccial  Correspond- 
c,^.;_lrade  conditions  here  as  a  whole  are  a 
little  more  healthy.  A  large  tonnage  is  now  be- 
mg  moved  over  the  piers  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  Western  Maryland  and  Northern  Central 
Railways.  Last  April  was  the  banner  month  of 
the  year  for  coastwise  and  foreign  shipments, 
and  the  present  month  is  believed  to  be  running 
well  up  to  that  record.  During  April  of  1912 
^  ^  approximately  341,000  tons 

ot  all  classes  of  fuel  over  its  piers  here,  the  West¬ 
ern  Alaryland  dumped  about  80,000  tons  and  the 
Northern  Central  a  total  of  about  40,000  tons, 
the  grand  total  over  Baltimore  piers  running 
around  407,000  tons  for  the  month.  Consider¬ 
able  coal  the  present  month  is  destined  to  foreign 
ports,  shipments  to  Egypt,  Honolulu,  Mexico  and 
Spam  being  included.  The  domestic  coastwise 
call  IS  being  well  maintained  also.  New  Eng¬ 
land  taking  large  quantities  of  contract  coal. 

In  spite  of  the  low  priced  market  and  the 
lather  flat  state  of  business  that  still  hangs  over, 
not  much  unattached  coal  is  reaching  tide.  There¬ 
fore  there  has  not  been  much  talk  of  sacrificing 
coal  here  during  the  past  week.  Purchasing  at 
tl^ie  mines  too  is  showing  increased  strength. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  fair  and  high  grade 
coals,  which  in  some  cases  have  strengthened 
during  the  week. 

The  new  retail  anthracite  schedule  went  into 
effect  here  the  past  week.  This  knocks  fifty 
cents  off  the  regular  winter  schedule.  Most  of 
the  coal  men  have  been  sending  around  notices 
that  the  low  price  season  is  on,  and  inquiry  in  the 
trade  develops  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  fair 
response. 

The  new  cash  schedule  for  most  dealers  is 
about  as  follows,  varying  slightly  in  some  in¬ 
stances  as  dealers  may  allow  from  15  to  25  cents 
off  for  cash:  No.  1  hard,  $G.50;  No.  2,  hard, 
$6.75;  No.  3  hard,  $7.00;  nut,  $7.25;  pea,  $5.50; 
Simbury,  No.  2,  $7.00;  No.  3,  $7.25;  nut,  $7.50; 
Lykens  Valley,  No.  2,  $7.75;  No.  3,  $8.00,  and  nut, 
$8.00. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

The  United  States  District  Court  at  Lynch- 
burg,  Va.,  has  entered  a  decree  in  the  suits  of 
1  homas  T.  Boswell,  of  Baltimore,  against  the 
Big  Vein  Pocahontas  Coal  Company  and  the 
Colonial  Trust  Company  of  Baltimore,  in  which 
the  property  of  the  defendant  coal  company  in 
southwestern  Virginia  is  ordered  to  be  sold.  The 
defendant  company  had  claimed  the  property  did 
not  measure  up  to  claims  originally  made  for  it. 
The  trust  company  lien  of  $275,000  is  held  valid 
by  the  degree.  The  court  reduces  the  purchase  or 
lease  price  for  the  mines  from  $200, ()()()  to  $121,- 
113.79,  and  declared  void  three  notes  of  Bos¬ 
well  of  $50,000  each,  made  payable  to  a  Mrs. 
Browning,  and  ordering  these  returned  to  the 
court.  Tliis  leaves  a  balance  due  on  the  purchase 
of  $4,258.20. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 


be  added  in  due  time  after  the  usual  calm  has 
passed. 


Mine  Conciliation  Board. 


Because  Householders  Have  Quantities 
of  Holdover  Coal,  Trade  Is  Rather 
Sluggish. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

Land  Title  Building, 

Philadexphia,  April  17. 

Most  shippers  of  anthracite  in  Philadelphia 
are  of  the  opinion  that  orders  were  never  so 
slow  to  come  in  for  the  April  discount  as  they 
have  been  this  year.  Ordinarily  there  is  a  rush 
to  be  sure  that  shipments  are  made  before  the 
end  of  the  month  when  orders  are  dated  as  of 
^lay,  but  this  year  there  is  no  rush  and  it  takes 
more  than  ordinary  persuasive  powers  to  bring 
in  the  delinquents.  The  dealer,  of  course,  is 
able  to  reflect  only  the  attitude  of  the  consuming 
public  which  he  serves  and  the  reports  are  of  such 
a  wide  variety  that  one  is  not  able  to  determine 
just  why  there  is  no  buying  bn  the  part  of  the 
ultimate  user  that  is  passed  along  by  the  dealer. 

One  individual  has  spent  several  days  mak¬ 
ing  a  canvass  with  the  assistance  of  his  sales 
force  and  employes  and  his  customers  amongst 
the  dealers  to  ascertain  the  status  of  affairs  and 
finds  that  the  principal  reason  for  the  inactivity 
here  is  that  the  regular  trade  of  the  dealers  is 
not  buying  early,  because  they  have  on  hand 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent  of  their  pur¬ 
chases  for  last  year,  the  result  of  the  mild 
weather.  That  is  a  good  reason  and  as  it  has 
been  frequently  assigned  to  account  for  the  dull¬ 
ness  of  this  spring,  it  is  quite  like  the  truth.about 
the  case. 

At  the  moment  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
orders  for  the  open  market,  though  the  larger 
companies  state  that  they  are  now  running  al¬ 
most  full  time  and  able  to  keep  going  without 
difficulty  in  the  disposition  of  current  produc¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  added  that  the  situation  does  not 
give  evidence  of  sufficient  strength  to  sustain 
regular  operations  throughout  the  summer  with¬ 
out  more  restriction  than  usual.  There  is  a 
superabundance  of  hard  coal  at  the  piers  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  which  a  jobber  says  the  shippers  are 
compelled  to  play  tag  with  twice  a  day  to  keep 
it  off  demurrage.  The  result  is  a  very  unsettled 
price  on  all  prepared  sizes  with  a  a  leaning  to¬ 
ward  coals  guaranteed  up  to  standard  in  pre¬ 
paration  at  circular  prices.  ISIore  has  been  said 
about  production  this  spring  than  ever  before, 
because  the  dealers  received  much  coal  last 
winter  that  was  turned  out  in  a  hurry  and  not 
given  the  proper  attention  in  the  breaker.  Com¬ 
plaints  came  from  consumers,  and  dealers  are 
making  an  attempt  to  be  sure  they  can  deliver 
better  coal  next  time  to  avoid  losing  trade. 

Broken  coal  is  in  best  demand  and  a  number  of 
inquiries  have  come  to  those  who  continue  to 
prepare  this  coal  as  a  regular  size  in  their  stocks. 
Other  prepared  sizes  are  without  feature  to  note, 
and  No.  1  buckwheat  is  improving  with  the  better 
tone  in  No.  2,  but  No.  3  is  still  very  poorly. 

Bituminous  trade  in  Philadelphia  has  shown 
some  tendency  to  improve,  and  much  courage  has 
been  assumed  by  the  sales  agents  of  Pennsylvania 
coals,  because  of  the  imminent  prospect  of  a 
general  strike  in  the  New  River  fields,  which 
would  reflect  on  this  market  very  quickly  and  ad¬ 
vance  prices  substantially  at  once.  That  there  is 
no  small  hope  in  them,  is  evidence  by  the  fact, 
that  one  of  them  at  least  has  a  contract  for  a 
good  tonnage,  to  go  all-rail  to  New  England  on 
business,  that  has  been  supplied  by  New  River 
coal  now  supposed  to  have  been  shut  off  by  local 
strikes.  Frequent  sessions  of  operators  in  the 
southern  fields,  discloses  the  fact  that  they  are 
more  than  a  little  excited  over  the  situation  and 
expect  to  strike  back  quickly  if  they  find  the 
miners  beyond  control  in  the  ordinary  ways. 

At  the  moment  there  is  yet  quite  a  dullness 
about  spot  and  regular  markets  here  and  little 
of  moment  is  reported  in  the  way  of  sales  of 
importance.  Prices  are  up  a  very  little  on  medium 
grades  of  Pennsylvania  coal,  and  down  on  poor 
grades  of  coals  that  do  not  have  a  legitimate 
out  let  this  way.  Car  supplies  are  irregular  as 
the  result  of  the  floods,  and  movement  of  ship¬ 
ments  over  branch  lines  damaged  by  the  floods 
are  very  uncertain.  Slack  has  been  up  on  the 
spot  market  to  as  high  as  sixty-five  cents  though 
there  is  some  doubt  about  the  strength  enduring 
for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Coke  is  uninteresting  here  and  may  be  without 
feature  for  some  time.  The  bituminous  situation 
lacks  incentive  for  the  time  being,  but  that  will 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

Geo.  C.  Foedisch,  of  Whitney  &  Kemmcrcr, 
has  been  in  Baltimore  and  points  south. 

W.  S.  Pilling,  of  Pilling  &  Crane,  has  returned 
from  a  month’s  vacation  in  the  West  Indies. 

Albert  T.  Stewart,  in  the  coal  and  transporta¬ 
tion  business  in  Boston,  was  in  Philadelphia  re¬ 
cently. 

W.  D.  Althouse  is  back  from  Colorado  and 
western  points  where  he  is  interested  in  coal 
properties. 

Mr.  Livingston,  sales  manager  for  the  Rock 
Mill  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  is  making  a  New 
England  trip. 

H.  G.  Kellogg,  representing  the  United  Coal 
Company,  in  Boston,  was  in  the  Philadelphia  of¬ 
fice  last  Friday. 

Thos.  F.  Kelly,  operating  the  Kato  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Clarence,  Pa.,  has  been  in  Philadelphia, 
in  consultation  with  his  selling  agents. 

Win.  F.  Englis,  of  Dickerman  &  Fnglis,  New 
York,  was  in  the  Philadelphia  territory  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  last  week  arranging  for  additional 
tonnage  of  steam  coal  for  his  firm. 

T.  M.  Dodson  of  the  Bethlehem,  Pa.  office  and 
R.  R.  Reutlinger,  of  Philadelphia,  went  to  the 
mines  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Dodson,  W.  Va., 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week. 

R.  W.  Wright,  who  was  for  a  long  time  fuel 
agent  for  the  B.  &  O.,  but  who  now  heads  the 
jobbing  house  of  the  Wright  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  called  on  Philadelphia  shippers 
lately. 

The  Dephen  coal  trestle  at  Myerstown,  Pa.,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  E.  L.  Bleistein  and  Charles  Ecken- 
roth,  dealers  in  coal,  was  destroyed  hy  fire  with  a 
loss  of  about  250  tons  of  coal  and  a  property 
'value  of  perhaps  $15,000. 

Black  Lick  Coal  Mining  Company,  in  the  Ar¬ 
cade  building,  Philadelphia,  and  operating  a  mine 
at  Big  Bend,  Pa.,  has  gone  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver.  The  operation  has  been  closed  down 
for  about  a  month  owing  to  lack  of  funds  to 
meet  labor  bills  and  other  current  expenses. 

M.  D.  Flanigan,  general  agent,  coal  and  ore 
department  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines- 
West,  stationed  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.,  and  M. 
Harry  Jacobs,  general  agent  of  the  Western 
Maryland,  from  Pittsburgh,  were  in  Philadelphia 
making  an  extensive  trip  to  secure  tonnage  of 
consumers  of  coke  and  gas  coals  over  the  Con- 
nellsville  extension  of  the  Western  Maryland 
and  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie. 

In  a  case  before  a  jury  at  Washington,  Pa., 
the  point  as  to  whether  a  coal  and  iron  police¬ 
man  may  receive  fees  as  a  constable  appointed 
in  the  ordinary  process  and  the  decision  was 
rendered  that  such  officers  may  receive  compen¬ 
sation  only  from  the  companies  having  them  ap¬ 
pointed  and  not  from  county  or  state  funds 
though  they  have  the  authority  to  perform  all 
the  functions  of  regularly  appointed  constables. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Lighter  Company,  Inc., 
has  announced  that  offices  have  been  opened  in 
the  Bourse  Building  to  do  a  general  business  in 
the  sale  and  lightering  of  coal  and  bunkering 
of  steamships.  J.  Howard  Fithian,  who  has  had 
several  years  experience  in  the  Port  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  along  this  line  will  be  in  charge  of  the  of¬ 
fice.  The  trade  understands  that  Jas.  Hughes, 
of  New  York,  and  Albert  T.  Stewart,  of  Boston 
are  interested  in  the  concern. 

J.  M.  Gates,  recently  with  J.  K.  Dimmick  & 
Co.,  has  formed  a  connection  with  J.  Tatnall 
Lea  &  Co.,  in  the  Stephen  Girard  building. 

The  same  interests  that  control  the  Nay  Aug 
Coal  Company  and  the  New  York  &  New  Eng¬ 
land  Coal  Company,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Salem  Hill  Coal  Company,  at  Carbon- 
dale,  Pa.,  and  formed  a  company  called  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Coal  Company,  with  a  paid  in  capital  of 
$100,000  and  will  build  a  500-ton  breaker,  sink 
a  rock  slope  cutting  four  veins  and  make  other 
preparations  to  ship  by  September  first.  David 
Boies,  Scranton,  is  president,  Chas.  B.  Staats, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  treasurer,  and  E.  H.  Leaning, 
Scranton,  assistant  treasurer  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 


New  Jersey  legislature  has  appropriated  $3,000 
to  investigate  an  alleged  coal  combine  that  exists 
all  over  the  state. 


Philadelphia,  April  17. — (Special  Corre- 
spondcnce.y — For  some  time  there  has  been 
a  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  the  Grievance 
Committee  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to 
visit  the  working  places  of  the  miners  in  case 
of  dispute  and  in  order  to  place  the  matter 
properly  before  the  miners  and  others  in¬ 
terested,  the  following  circular  has  been  sent 
out  by  the  Conciliation  Board,  which  explains 
itself  and  will  set  at  rest  any  future  dispute 
on  the  subject; 

“Whereas,  Question  has  been  raised,  as  to 
the  rights  of  Grievance  Committees  to  make 
examination  of  working  places  involved  in  dis¬ 
pute,  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  By  the  Board  of  Conciliation  that 
when  a  grievance  has  arisen  which  the  fore¬ 
man  and  the  party  directly  aggrieved  have 
been  unable  to  adjust,  and  the  matter  has 
been  referred  to  the  Grievance  Committee  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  of  May  20. 
1912,  the  said  Grievance  Committee  may 
jointly  with  the  representative  of  the  opera¬ 
tor.  make  the  examination  of  the  working- 
place  where  the  dispute  has  arisen,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  questions  of  faci 
which  may  be  in  dispute. 

"I  hereby  certif'r  that  the  above  is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  hy 
the  Board  of  Conciliation  upon  the  13th  day 
of  February,  1913.  “James  A.  Gorman, 
“Assistant  Secretary.’’ 


LOW  ASH  COALS 

WATKINS  COAL 

22%  Volatile 

TOWNSEND  COAL 
28%  Volatile 

SCALP  LEVEL  COAL 
16%  Volatile 
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UNDERGROUND  FACTORY 

ayitem 

Write  for  Booklet 


WATKINS  COAL  COMPANY 
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THE  BEACK  DIAMOND. 


The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


a  business  trip  to  lake  points  during  the  last 
week. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  April  17. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Trade  in  this  market  has  steadied 
down  considerably  during  the  last  week  and 
while  still  possessing  a  number  of  strong  points 
is  characterized  rather  by  firmness  than  activity. 
There  is  a  good  tonnage  moving,  but  it  is  not 
such  as  to  press  either  the  operators  or  the  rail¬ 
roads.  Business  for  the  most  part  consists  of  a 
fair  sized  volume  of  small  orders  asking  rush 
deliveries.  Railroad  freight  transportation  has 
been  greatly  improved  and  there  is  a  better  move¬ 
ment  in  all  directions.  Coal  companies  are  find¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  make  deliveries  to  practically 
all  parts  of  the  flooded  districts  and  the  threat 
of  coal  famine  has  been  eliminated  in  these  parts. 

Domestic  business  has  again  simmered  down  to 
a  level  almost  negligible  in  consideration  of  local 
market  elements.  There  is  some  business  strag¬ 
gling  in  but  it  is  not  requiring  such  tonnages 
as  to  attract  particular  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  or  shipper.  Practically  all  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  of  a  rush  character  and  is  being  pushed 
ahead  of  other  traffic  in  fuel.  Prices  in  this 
branch  of  the  trade  are  steady  with  no  conces¬ 
sions  reported  as  being  offered  by  concerns  in 
this  market. 

Steam  business  is  fairly  large  both  in  the  rail¬ 
road  and  industrial  branches.  Many  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  which  were  well  stocked  before  the 
floods  have  been  compelled  to  come  into  the 
market  again  because  their  supplies  were  washed 
away  or  buried  in  mud.  This  has  given  new 
stability  to  the  steam  trade  and  drawn  on  the 
mines  of  this  section  for  large  tonnages.  In¬ 
dustrial  plants  not  affected  by  the  floods  have 
come  into  the  market  for  supplies  required  by 
unusually  large  demands  on  their  plants.  Rail¬ 
roads  also  are  taking  a  larger  amount  of  fuel 
than  some  weeks  past  and  many  contracts  are 
being  renewed  most  of  them  at  higher  prices. 

The  attention  of  the  larger  operators  and 
shippers  is  being  turned  to  the  lake  business  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  get  coal  to  the  loading 
docks  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  expected  that 
navigation  will  begin  during  the  next  week  and 
many  vessels  have  already  been  loaded  and  are 
ready  to  move.  Lake  shipments  are  already  of  a 
size  which  promises  a  tax  upon  the  railroads  in 
a  very  short  time. 

Production  is  rapidly  gaining  in  volume  in  the 
Hocking  fields  and  probably  will  average  about 
sixty  per  cent  at  present.  In  the  Pomeroy  bend 
fields,  it  is  reported  that  production  is  lower  be¬ 
cause  of  the  continued  crippled  condition  of  the 
railroads.  Eastern  Ohio  is  operating  at  from  fifty 
to  sixty  per  cent  of  capacity  again. 


Thick  Vein  Hocking — 

Columbus. 

Mines. 

3-inch  lump . 

. $  2.1.5 

$  1.50 

154 -inch  lump . 

.  2.15 

1.50 

54-inch  lump  . 

.  2.00 

1.36 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.80 

1.15 

Kgg  . 

1.25 

Domestic  nut  . 

.  1.85@1.90 

1.20@1.25 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

.  1.65 

1.00 

Coarse  slack  . 

.  1.50 

.85 

Washed  Coals — 

Cobble  . 

1.90 

Stove  . 

1.75 

Pomeroy — 

2  and  3-inch  lump  . 

.  2.15 

1.50 

Mine-run  . 

1.15 

Sunday  Creek  Co. 


r-  roAI 

W.Vl  K^yjrXL^  Shippirs 

FOn  STIAM  AND  DOMtSTIO  USA 
OUTLOOK  BLOQ.  i  i  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  Lorain  Goal  &  Dock  Go. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Capacity  10,000  tons  No.  8  Pbt. 

Coal  Daily 


Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Kanawha  Gas — 

1^-inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Kanawha  Splint — 

2- inch  lump  . 

^-inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Egg  . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

N.  &  W.  White  Ash — 

3- inch  lump  . 

IJ^-inch  lump  . 

Egg . 

Washed  Coals — 

Egg  . 

Nut  . 

Y  oughiogheny — 

1^-inch  lump  . 

^-inch  lump  . 

Slack  . 


1.65 

1.00 

1.90 

1.25 

1,75 

1.10 

2.40 

1.45 

2.20 

1.30 

2.05 

1.15 

2.25 

1.35 

1.80 

.90 

2.65 

1.75 

2.50 

1.60 

2.15 

1.25 

2.65 

1.75 

2.65 

1.75 

2.65 

1.75 

2.50 

1.35  @  1.65 

2.00 

1.00 

Columbus  News  Notes. 


R.  H.  Mills,  of  the  Puritan  Coal  Company, 
Cambridge,  was  in  this  market  on  business  during 
the  last  week. 

George  H.  Barker,  vice-president  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Company,  was  on 


The  Bretelle  Brothers  Company,  of  Mingo 
Junction  has  just  been  organized  with  a  capital 
of  $25,000  to  mine  and  sell  coal  in  that  district. 
The  new  company  was  formed  by  Thomas  Bre¬ 
telle,  N.  M.  Bretelle,  James  Bretelle  and  George 
L.  Thompson. 


Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  quote  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  prices,  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Compartment  Bodies 

The  Jagels  and  Beilis  (Hoboken,  N.  J.)  truck  illus¬ 
trates  one  of  our  several  bodies  especially  adapted  to 
coal  dealers’  needs. 

Two,  or  more  orders  can  be  carried  on  one  delivery. 
The  compartments  are  quickly  emptied  by  gravity; 
when  it  is  necessary  to  “chute”  the  coal  across  a  side¬ 
walk  into  a  high  basement,  the  body  can  be  mechani¬ 
cally  elevated,  insuring  a  steep  pitch  to  the  chute. 

International  Motor  Trucks 

Mack 


Proved  by  \ears  of  Successful  Service 

Saurer  ir?iise  Hewitt 


12  years 
in  use 


lo  vears- 
imise 


On  large  deliveries  this  truck  often  handles  50  tons 
per  day,  covering  distances  of  from  40  to  50  miles. 

On  small  deliveries  it  frequently  handles  25  orders 
per  day. 

The  preponderance  of  evidence  accumulated  in  10,  12, 
18  years  prove  that  our  trucks  will  give  you  money-sav¬ 
ing  and  business-building  service,  year  after  year. 

Nine  Sizes:  Capacities:  I,  VA,  2,  3,  4,  5.  6H,  734  and  10  Tons 
BODIES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

Write  to  us  for  records  of  motor-trucks  in  the  coal  trade 


International  Motor  Company 


General  Offices:  Broadway  and  57th,  New  York 
Works:  Allentown,  Pa.;  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

Sales  and  Service  St^ions:  New  York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Newark,  Pittsburgh,  St,  Louis,  Atlanta,  Kansas, 
City,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  St,  Paul,  Washington, 
and  other  large  cities. 

Canadian  Sales  Agents,  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal 


m 
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Proposed  New  Port. 


Coal  and  shipping  men  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  recent  forming 
of  the  Beaufort  Terminal  Company  at 
Beaufort,  N.  C.,  by  the  Norfolk  & 
Southern  Railroad  interests,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  and  maintaining 
a  coaling  station  at  Cape  Lookout. 
This  would  make  Cape  Lookout  a 
competitor  of  Hampton  Roads  for 
bunkering  ships,  the  advocates  of  the 
former  place  pleading  that  a  trip  by 
Hatteras  and  a  lot  of  time  will  be 
saved  by  vessels  using  it  as  a  coaling 
place.  Coal  could  be  brought,  too,  over 
the  lines  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
and  Norfolk  &  Western,  which  con¬ 
nect  with  the  Norfolk  &  Southern. 


Delaware  &  Hudson. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Delaw'are 
&  Hudson  Company  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reference  to  the  coal  depart¬ 
ment: 

“During  the  year  1912  there  were 
•mined  0,438,555  gross  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  out  of  a  total  of  63,610,578 
tons,  including  product  of  washeries, 
produced  in  the  region.  The  amount 
produced  by  this  company  is  842,384 
gross  tons  less  than  for  the  year  1911, 
due  to  the  suspension  of  work  at  the 
collieries  from  April  1  to  May  21  in¬ 
clusive,  account  of  strike  of  employes. 

“As  a  result  of  the  suspension  above 
referred  to,  a  joint  sub-committee  was 
appointed  representing  the  mine 
workers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  an¬ 
thracite  coal  operators  on  the  other, 
which  negotiated  an  agreement  gov¬ 
erning  the  relations  of  the  employes 
and  employers  in  the  anthracite  re¬ 
gion,  This  agreement  provides  that 
the  terms  and  conditions  awarded  by 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commis¬ 
sion  and  supplemented  by  the  agree¬ 
ments  subsequent  thereto  shall  be 
continued  for  a  further  period  of  four 
years,  ending  March  31,  1916.  .  . 

“There  are  items  other  than  changes 
in  the  wage  schedule  which  tend  to 
cause  the  cost  of  producing  coal  to  in¬ 
crease  from  year  to  year — shafts  and 
slopes  are  sunk  deeper,  tunnels  are 
extended,  and  the  mined-out  area  in¬ 
creases;  all  of  which  lengthen  the 
haul  of  coal  in  mine  cars,  requiring 
increased  transportation  facilities;  in¬ 
crease  the  area  to  be  drained  of  water, 
thus  calling  for  more  pumping  facili¬ 
ties;  increase  the  area  to  be  ventilated, 
thus  requiring  enlarged  ventilating 
appliances;  and  with  it  all  requires 
more  employes. 

“The  thicker  veins  are  gradually  be¬ 
ing  worked  out,  so  that  an  increased 
proportion  of  coal  is  coming  from  thin 
veins,  and,  in  mining  these,  sufficient 
headroom  must  be  provided  to  enable 
the  miners  to  take  out  the  coal,  so  that 
often  an  amount  of  rock  greater  than 
the  body  of  the  coal  must  be  taken 
out. 

“There  has  been  a  steady  inrease 
in  the  percentage  of  steam  sizes  to 
the  total  production — increasing  from 
2T.3  per  cent  in  1901  to  38.63  per  cent 
in  1911.  This  has  not  resulted  from 
decreased  efficiency  in  mining,  but  on 


the  contrary  is  due  to  improved  clean¬ 
ing  appliances  which  enable  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  prepare  for  the  market  small 
sizes  which  formerly  went  into  the 
culm  banks.  It  is  also  due,  in  part,  to 
a  conservation  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources,  in  that  the  producer  is  now 
mining  from  the  thinner  veins,  while 
formerly  the  mines  were  abandoned 
after  the  coal  was  taken  out  of  the 
thicker  veins,  and  by  reason  of  cave- 
ins,  which  occurred  after  the  coal 
from  the  thicker  veins  was  mined,  and 
which  prevented  the  securing  of  a 
safe  roofing,  it  became  impracticable 
to  subsequently  mine  the  coal  in  these 
thinner  veins. 

“Thus  since  the  adjustment  of  the 
wage  schedules  and  the  sales  prices 
of  coal  following  the  strike  of  1902, 
there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in 
the  cost  of  producing  coal  from  year 
to  year,  due  to  the  causes  mentioned, 
which  was  not  counterbalanced  by 
any  changes  in  prices  which  were 
made  during  that  period,  so  that  the 
operating  costs  of  producing  coal  of 
this  and  subsidiary  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  taxes  but  excluding  sinking 
fund  for  depletion  of  the  coal  lands, 
were  higher  in  1911  than  in  1901  by 
$0.5575  per  ton;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  all  of  this  product  had  been 
sold  at  tidewater  (the  prices  prevail¬ 
ing.  there  being  a  fair  indication  of 
the  fluctuations  in  prices  which  might 
take  place  in  any  other  market),  the, 
increased  price  return  of  1911  over 
1901  would  have  been  $0.4318  per  ton. 
That  is,  the  increased  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  exceeded  the  increased  price  re¬ 
turn  by  $0.1257  per  ton  and  made  it 
impossible  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  the 
investment.  Therefore,  some  increase 
in  the  market  price  of  coal  was  neces¬ 
sary  even  though  no  increase  in 
wages  had  occurred. 

“Assuming  that  in  the  year  1912  the 
mines  had  been  operated  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  but  with  the  increase 
of  $0.0808  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  min¬ 
ing  under  the  new  wage  scale,  with  an 
increase  of  $0.25  per  ton  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  pea  coal  and  larger  sizes, 
and  with  no  change  in  the  market 
price  of  the  smaller  sizes  (thus  mak¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  the  average  mar¬ 
ket  price  per  ton  of  all  sizes  of 
$0.1913),  it  would  have  resulted  in  an 
increase  over  the  year  1901  of  $0.6559 
per  ton  in  the  cost  of  production  and 
an  increase  of  $0.6231  per  ton  in  the 
market  price — indicating  a  decreased 
return  to  the  producer  of  ($0.0328) 
three  and  twenty-eight  hundredths 
cents  per  ton. 

“During  the  year  the  facilities  were 
increased  to  correspond  with  the  re- 
ciuirements  of  the  mine  working  and 
development  work  continued  in  order 
to  maintain  the  output. 

“The  charges  therefor  to  extraor- 


SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Prudential  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


dinary  expenses  of  the  coal  mining 
department  amounted  to  $857,975,  as 
against  $823,655  in  1911. 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  report  as  follows 
under  date  of  Anril  14; 

We  would  quote  the  freight  market 
as  easier  than  a  week  ago,  especially 
to  Mediterranean  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  ports.  The  only  reported  charter 
for  export  coal  worthy  of  comment 
was  the  fixture  of  a  boat  from  the 
Range  to  Santos  at  23s.,  which  rate 
we  can  shade  considerably.  Two 
boats,  the  “Bella”  and  the  “Aurora,” 
were  chartered  from  Norfolk  to 
Kingston  at  $2.25,  and  the  “C.  Sundt” 
from  Philadelphia  to  Santiago  at 
$2.00. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows:  $1.60'  to  $1.65  to 
Havana;  $2.15  to  $2.30  to  Cardenas  or 
Sagua;  $2.10  to  $2.20  to  Cienfuegos; 
$2.25  to  $2.35  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trin¬ 
idad;  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.70 
to  $1.80  to  St.  Thomas;  $2.25  to  $2.35 
to  Barbados;  $2.00  to  $2.10  to  Kings¬ 
ton  (small  boats  to  Kingston  about 
$2.25);  $1.60  to  $1.75  and  p.  c.  to 
Curacao;  $2.00  to  $2.25  to  Santiago; 
$2.00  to  $2.25  to  Guantanamo;  $3.25 
to  3.50  to  Demarara;  $2.25  to  $2.35  to 
Bermuda;  $2.00  to  Vera  Cruz  or  Tam¬ 
pico;  18s.  to  19s.  to  Rio;  17s.  6d.  to 
18s.  Od.  to  Buenos  Ayres  or  La  Plata; 
17s.  to  18s.  to  a  direct  port  in  the 
Mediterranean,  not  east  of  the  west 
coast  of  Italy,  Spain  excluded. 


The  St.  Barnard  Mining  Company, 
Earlington,  Ky.,  has  arranged  for 
equipping  its  power  station  and  mines 
with  new  electrical  apparatus  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  500  k.  w.  Curtis  turbo-alter¬ 
nator;  200  k.  w.  Curtis  turbo-genera¬ 
tor  set;  14  k.  w.  induction  motor-gen¬ 
erator  exciter  sets;  100  k.  w.  and  200 
k.  w.  synchronous  motor  generator 
sets  and  switchboard. 


SOME  Dealers  are  stocking 
anthracite  on  account  of 
the  reduction  in  price  of  50c 
per  ton,  and  neglecting  to 
stock  bituminous  coal. 

At  present  prices  the  return 
■will  be  twice  as  great  for  the 
dealers  who  stock  Purity  coal 
instead.  Figure  it  out  for 
yourself,  then  stock  up  with  Purity, 
“the  best  of  the  best  by  actual  test.” 

PURITY  COAL 
COMPANY 

ROANOKE  BLDG.  CHICAGO 

F.  J.  BROWNING,  -  Manager  of  Sales 
N.  W.  SALES  OFFICE 

619-621  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  C.  Pratt,  N.  W  Sales  Agent 
SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
Agents  for  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska 


DEXTER.  &  CARPENTER 

10-12  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

••LLOYDELL*' 
“PRINCESS” 

“GARRETT” 

ana  “CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


C.C.BOWMAN  ANTHRACITE, COKE 

BITUMINOUS 


Miner  and  Shipper 


“North  Wilkes-Barr«” 

“West  Wyoming” 
“Lopez” 

“Big  Vein  Lehigh” 

And  other  gradei  Anthracite. 


Sule  Shipper 
and 

Mine  Agent 


“Perfection”  Smithing 
“Best”  Gas 

“White  Oak”  Steam 

And  other  grades  Bituminous, 
Connellsville  Coke,  etc- 


Address  all  communications  to  119  William  St.,  Pittston,  Pa.  Anthracite  shipments  made 
by  rail  or  water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  and  their  connections. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S 

SCRANTON  COAL 

S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  Agent 

Shipments  “All  Rail,**  from  yards  and  docks  at  Chicago  and  Toledo.- 


Soft  Goal  Department  ISLAND  CREEK 
West  Virginia  Spiint 

Rescreened  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 


C.  L.  BERING. 
Manager  Chicaiio  Office. 
Old  Colony  Buildinii 


When  yon  buy  “SCRANTON"  be  anre 
you  get  the  GENUINE  D.  L.  &  W. 
Scranton. 
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Proposes  Plan  for  Ending  West 


I  have  had  several  communications  directed 
to  me  as  governor  of  West  Virginia  from  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  on  the  one  side  and  representatives 
of  the  Paint  and  Cabin  Creek  coal  operators 
on  the  other  side.  The  statements  made  by 
those  who  are  interested  seem  to  conflict,  and 
if  I  am  to  judge  from  the  late  communica¬ 
tions  received  from  both  sides  relative  to  the 
conditions  that  are  responsible  for  the  dispute, 
and  the  long  drawn  continued  strained  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  the  coal  operators  and 
the  miners  or  at  least  those  miners  who  claim 
allegiance  with  the  union,  I  am  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  possible  solution 
to  be  expected  from  those  who  are  interested 
directly  in  this  contest. 

“The  predicament  into  which  this  condition 
has  resolved  itself  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
contending  factions  are  incapable  of  coming  to 
any  final  conclusion.  This  dispute  has  worked 
a  great  hardship  in  industrial  sections  or  at 
least,  in  part  of  the  industrial  sections,  of 
West  Virginia,  and  the  state  has  been  forced 
to  bear  the  brunt  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
little  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
out  of  the  state  treasury,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
unsavory  reputation  established  throughout 
the  country  by  misrepresentation  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  that  exist  within  a  certain 
territory  circumscribed  within  one  hundred 
and  seventy  square  miles. 

“As  governor  of  West  Virginia,  I  feel  that 
for  the  good  of  all,  this  dispute  should  be  ended. 
While  I  take  no  sides  in  this  matter  insofar 
as  the  contentions  of  the  parties  in  interest 
are  concerned,  I  shall  take  a  decided  position 
and  suggest  that  certain  concessions  be  made 
by  both  parties;  but  before  doing  this  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  discuss,  in  a  brief  way,  the  history, 
and  give  to  the  public  a  true  statement  of  the 
facts  as  I  have  gathered  them  from  personal 
observation  and  study  of  this  industrial  con¬ 
flict. 

“There  are  a  great  many  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  the  contentions  that  have  been 
submitted  to  the  public,  orally  and  through 
the  press,  for  their  criticism.  A  few  of  the 
major  elements  I  propose  to  discuss,  after 
which  I  shall  give  brief  quotations  from  the 
statements  made  by  the  union  mine  workers, 
the  coal  operators  in  the  union  field,  as  well 
as  the  coal  operators  that  are  engaged  in 
business  in  the  non-union  fields. 

“The  guard  system  has  been  a  matter  of 
long  contention  and  one  that  has  been  re¬ 
sented  bitterly  by  those  who  earn  their  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  coal  mines  in  different  sections  of 
West  Virginia.  Governor  Glasscock,  during 
his  adrninistration,  sought  to  remedy  this  by 
suggesting  the  termination  of  the  services  that 
were  being  rendered  by  the  Baldwin-Feltz  De¬ 
tective  agency  to  the  coal  operators  in  the 
strike  zone  in  the  Paint  and  Cabin  creek  min¬ 
ing  sections.  This  was  done,  and  by  mutual 
agreement,  as  I  understand  it,  between  my 
predecessor  and  representatives  of  the  union 
mine  workers,  certain  other  parties  were  se¬ 
lected  to  protect  the  properties  of  the  coal 
operators  from  any  possible  damage  that 
might  occur,  as  well  as  guarantee  law  and 
order.  But  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  has 
not  seemed  to  satisfy  the  striking  miners,  and 
they  insist  that  they  are  still  being  imposed 
upon  bv  an  unlawful  guard  system  in  the 
strike  zone. 

“Any  system,  where  it  tends  to  conflict  with 
the  natural  rights  of  man  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution,  is  wrong,  un-American,  and  will 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  present  administration. 
No  one  disputes  the  right  of  the  owners  of 
property  to  employ  private  officers  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  property  from  incendiarism  or  in¬ 
fringement  by  those  who  have  no  claim  or 


..‘A, statement  issued  from  the  capitol  at  Charleston, 
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tGovernor  of  West  Virginia. 


By  Henry  Drury  Hatfield,  f 


Operators  Should  Grant  a  Nine-Hour 
Day,  Check-Weighmen  and  Other  Minor 
Matters — What  Trouble  Has  Cost  the 
State. 


right  upon  the  property,  regardless  of  whether 
the  property  is  private  or  public,  in  the  nature 
of  coal  mines,  railways,  or  the  homes  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  This  right  is  given  by  the  consti- 
tion  itself  and  no  one  questions  it  or  objects 
to  it;  therefore,  it  should  be  perfectly  appar¬ 
ent  to  all — whether  they  be  miners  employed 
in  the  production  of  coal  or  employed  in 
other  occupations — that  these  rights  should 
be  respected  by  them  and  adhered  to  by  all 
good  citizens. 

“It  would  not  be  good  policy  for  me,  as 
governor  of  West  Virginia,  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  the  protection  of  private 
properties  to  the  extent  of  declaring  to  an 
individual  who  owns  private  or  other  prop¬ 
erties  that  he  must  not  employ  proper  pro¬ 
tection  for  that  property,  and  that  the  state 
will  assume  the  responsibility  of  any  loss 
to  the  owners  in  case  of  destruction  of  said 
properties.  No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that 
the  police  force  as  now  provided  by  law — that 
is,  two  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  same 
number  of  constables  in  a  district — could  not 
be  expected  to  insure  the  protection  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  densely  populated  industrial  sections, 
especially  in  times  of  dissention  when  the 
peace  has  been  disburbed. 

“The  average  annual  wage  of  the  miners 
throughout  West  Virginia  according  to  sta¬ 
tistics,  is  $554.26.  The  wage  as  figured  on  an 
annual  average  in  the  present  strike  zone,  in¬ 
dicates  an  excess  over  other  mining  sections 
of  from  $46  to  $146  over  the  annual  wage 
paid  throughout  the  state.  The  annual  wage 
paid  throughout  West  Virginia  exceeds  by 
$43.40  the  wage  paid  the  miner  in  any  of  the 
union  states,  according  to  statistics  obtained. 

“The  overcharge  of  miners  trading  in  com¬ 
pany  stores  I  know  personally  to  be  true.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  by 
some  corporations.  The  high  prices  main¬ 
tained  in  some  company  stores  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  sections  of  this  state  are  wrong  and 
oppressive,  and  the  operators  who,  or  the  cor¬ 
poration  that,  accords  to  his  employee  this 
kind  of  treatment  will  surely  reap  the  reward 
of  disloyalty  and  distrust  upon  the  part  of 
employes,  and  justly  so. 

“These  methods  must  end,  and  if  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  legislative  enactments  to  insure 
a  square  deal,  they  will  be  asked  for. 

“If  a  company  engaged  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  able  to  make  a  success  by  hon¬ 
est  competition  with  its  competitors  in  the 
open  market,  or,  if  on  account  of  greediness, 
it  is  not  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  margin  of 
profit  made  in  the  sale  of  its  products,  and 
seeks  to  oppress  those  whom  it  has  in  its 
employ,  it  should  be  forced  to  quit  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  statute  should  be  enacted  for  the 
offence  that  would  make  such  a  company 
amenable  to  the  law. 

“The  system  of  ‘docking’  is  abused  by  some 
in  the  coal  business,  and  companies  that  charge 
exorbitant  and  unreasonable  prices  in  the 
stores  will  take  advantage  when  other  op¬ 
portunities  afford  themselves.  There  have 
been  disputes  for  a  long  time  relative  to  this 
important  question.  It  is  all  important  to  the 
operator  to  have  clean  coal  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  impurities.  If  this  is  not 
rigidly  adhered  to,  the  coal  will  not  only  be 
refused  by  the  consumer,  hut  loss  of  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  experienced  by  the  producer  as 
well.  The  operator,  in  a  great  many  in- 
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stances,  does  not  dock  the  miner  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trying  to  take  from  him  that  which 
he  has  justly  earned,  but  to  remind  the  care¬ 
less  workman — by  means  of  a  penalty — to  be 
more  careful  in  the  future  of  the  preparation 
of  his  coal. 

“The  demand  for  checkweighman  is  a  law 
in  West  Virginia  and  is  compulsory,  in  part, 
if  the  demand  is  made  by  the  employe;  but 
this  demand  is  seldom  made,  and  when  made, 
in  the  past  it  is  not  in  many  instances,  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  employer,  as  it  should 
have  done,  and  even  when  it  is  mutually 
agreed  to,  friction  usually  exists.  The  min¬ 
er  is  entitled  to  honest  weight  or  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  coal  that  he  produces,  and  should 
be  guaranteed  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  that 
he  receives  pay  for  every  pound  of  coal  pro¬ 
duced  by  him.  Feel  that  on  account  of  the 
conditions  that  have  heretofore  existed  and 
the  bad  feeling  that  has  grown  out  of  these 
conditions,  a  change  should  be  made  whereby 
the  supervision  of  weights  and  measurements 
can  be  delegated  to  someone  who  is  independ¬ 
ent  and  neutral  as  between  the  employer  and 
employe.  The  state  mining  department 
should  make  an  equitable  arbitrator  that  would 
end  all  future  controversies  relative  to  the 
capacities  of  mine  cars  and  the  exact  weight  of 
each  and  every  loaded  car  produced  by  the 
miner.  The  cars  could  be  measured  and  the 
exact  capacity  marked  on  each  car,  as  given 
in  the  acts  of  1891,  chapter  6;  or  the  car 
could  be  weighed  in  keeping  with  the  acts  of 
1901,  chapter  20.  There  have  been  disputes 
between  operators  and  miners,  and  disagree¬ 
ments  among  the  miners  themselves  as  to 
who  should  occupy  the  position  of  check¬ 
weighman.  The  law  is  evasive  in  its  present 
draft  and  with  but  few  exceptions,  where  it 
is  in  use,  it  is  thought  by  a  great  many  that 
the  real  spirit  and  intention  of  the  law  is  not 
being  justly  and  equitably  carried  out;  hence 
my  reason  for  suggestion  a  change  and  then 
this  responsibility  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
parties  who  are  disinterested. 

“This  weight  and  measure  problem  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  measurement  of  coal, 
but  it  should  be  applicable  to  the  sale  of  all 
products  in  the  stores  throughout  the  state 
of  West  Virginia,  in  keeping  with  engrossed 
house  bill  number  65  that  passed  the  house 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  I  have 
numerous  letters  from  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  university  and  from  other  universities 
throughout  the  country  indicating  where  the 
people  have  lost  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  on  account  of  mismeasurements  and 
misweights  to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
in  the  purchase  of  products  for  family  con¬ 
sumption,  all  for  the  want  of  proper  supervi¬ 
sion  or  a  supervising  head  of  weights  and 
measures. 

“The  contention  of  the  coal  operators  is 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is 
an  organization  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  coal  industry  of  West  Virginia,  and 
unlawful  on  account  of  being  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  from  the  fact  that  there  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  coal  operators  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America — the  states 
mentioned  being  competitors  of  the  coal  prod¬ 
ucts  of  our  own  state.  As  to  the  truth  of  this 
declaration  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  The 
case  of  the  Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
against  John  Mitchell  and  others,  tried  by 
Judge  Dayton,  of  the  federal  court  of  the 
northern  district  of  West  Virginia,  furnishes 
some  interesting  information  that  it  is  claimed 
would  tend  to  bear  out  the  statements  made 
by  the  operators  relative  to  this  matter. 

“The  following  is  a  quotation  from  a  state¬ 
ment  given  me  by  a  coal  operator  in  the 
Kanawha  coal  field  north  of  the  Kanawha  river 
which  operates  under  the  union  scale; 

“The  present  strike  is  due  to  a  violation 
of  the  contract  made  between  the  United 
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Mine  Workers  and  certain  coal  operators, 
wherein  the  United  Mine  Workers  assured  the 
operators  that  if  they  would  sign  up  the  scale, 
no  burdens  would  be  placed  upon  those  sign¬ 
ing  the  scale  that  would  prevent  them  from 
competing  with  the  non-union  mines  in  the 
local  fields,  guaranteeing  to  protect  and  give 
them  a  scale  that  would  be  so  modified  that 
they  would  be  left  in  a  position  to  cope  with 
the  non-union  mines  in  every  particular. 

“The  present  strike  was  brought  about  by 
a  violation  of  the  above  mentioned  promises 
on  the  part  of  the  miners.  The  operators  of 
Paint  Creek  last  spring  were  a  part  of  the 
union  operators’  organization,  and  they  broke 
away  from  the  organization  and  refused  to 
sign  up,  the  result  of  the  miners  demanding 
additional  pay  for  their  work  when  the  op¬ 
erators  on  Paint  Creek  had  been  losing  money 
every  year  for  eight  years  and  were  then  pay¬ 
ing  the  miners  much  more  than  was  paid  in 
non-union  fields.’’ 

I  was  informed  by  those  in  control  and 
supervising  the  Paint  Creek  mines  that  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  recognizing  the  union  that 
they  were  resenting  by  refusing  to  sign  up, 
but  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  scale 
asked  for  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  was 
excessive,  and  that  the  operators  could  not 
continue  their  mines  under  such  a  scale  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  annually  los¬ 
ing  money  for  a  good  number  of  years  past. 

Again  I  have  another  quotation  from  an  op¬ 
erator  located  in  the  union  fields  north  of  the 
Kanawha  river,  stating  that  the  miners’  offi¬ 
cials  agreed  most  solemnly  with  the  operators 
signing  up  with  them  that  they  would  make 
no  more  favorable  contracts  with  any  other 
operators  in  this  district,  but  violated  the 
agreement  by  making  a  much  more  favorable 
contract  with  the  Four  States  Coal  Company, 
at  Dorothy,  of  Coal  River. 

Further  quotation  from  union  operator: 

“It  is  an  unfair  and  unreasonable  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  attempt 
to  force  union  contracts,  higher  wages,  rules 
and  conditions  which  increase  the  cost  of  coal, 
upon  the  operators  in  a  limited  section  of  the 
state  unless  the  same  and  like  conditions  ob¬ 
tain  over  the  entire  state,  for  this  necessarily 
results  in  the  operators  working  union  con¬ 
tracts  being  unable  to  take  competitive  busi¬ 
ness  without  losing  money.’’ 

Further  quotations: 

“There  can  be  no  community  of  interest 
between  the  miners  and  operators  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  United  Aline  Workers  for 
the  reason  that  their  interests  are  directly  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other.  West  Virginia  coal,  to 
be  marketed,  must  pass  through  and  take  the 
business  of  the  coal  operators  and  miners  of 
the  states  west  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  United  Mine  Workers’  member¬ 
ship  being  outside  of  the  state  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  in  the  territory  which  comes  abso¬ 
lutely  in  competition  with  West  Virginia 
coal.’’ 

The  operator  further  charges  that  previ¬ 
ous  to  signing  up  with  the  union  he  was  able 
to  pay  the  stockholders  annual  dividends  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent  during  that  period 
when  no  miners’  organization  existed  there, 
and  was  enabled  to  increase  the  pay  of  his 
employes  twice  in  four  years.  He  further 
states  that  during  the  past  eight  years  under 
union  conditions,  and  under  a  contract  with 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  he  has  operated  a 
newer  and  more  modern  plant  on  the  same 
creek,  in  the  same  seam  of  coal  and  with 
better  conditions,  but  his  company  has  not 
paid  one  dollar  in  dividends  during  the  en¬ 
tire  eight  years  of  the  new  plant’s  existence. 
He  further  states  that  with  but  three  excep¬ 
tions  this  condition  prevails  throughout  the 
union  district  in  the  Kanawha  fields. 

Mr.  John  P.  White,  president  of  the  United 
Aline  Workers,  in  his  letter  to  me  relative 
to  the  strike  situation,  makes  the  following 
statement  in  part: 

“The  miners  are  engaged  in  this  struggle 
to  better  their  conditions  of  employment  and 
to  try  to  secure  that  which  is  conceded  them 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia — the  right  to  belong  to  a  labor  organi¬ 
zation  without  discrimination;  tlie  semi-month¬ 
ly  pay-day;  the  selection  of  a  check  weighman 
to  secure  honest  weights;  to  have  their  coal 
weighed,  and  that  two  thousand  pounds  shall 
constitute  a  ton. 

“Aside  from  the  question  of  wages  involved 
in  this  dispute  these  fundamentals  are  ac¬ 
corded  the  miners  by  law. 

“I  suppose  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 


ability  of  both  parties  to  the  dispute  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  struggle  indefinitely  until  one  or  the 
other  gains  supremacy.  Realizing,  as  we  al¬ 
ways  do,  that  the  public  is  concerned  in  these 
disputes,  we  are  willing  to  terminate  the  strike 
if  certain  concessions  are  conceded,  that  is, 
that  if  the  operators  whose  mines  are  now 
affected  will  agree  that  there  shall  be  no  dis¬ 
crimination  against  mine  workers  for  joining 
the  organization  and  all  employes  shall  return 
to  work. 

Second,  The  establishment  of  the  nine-houi 
day  to  all  classes  of  labor  in  and  around  the 
mines. 

“Third,  To  a  semi-monthly  pay-day. 

“Fourth,  That  the  miners  in  any  mine  shall 
be  accorded  the  right  to  select  a  checkweigh- 
man,  and  in  accordance  with  the  state  laws  all 
coal  shall  be  weighed  and  two  thousand 
pounds  shall  constitute  a  ton. 

“Fifth,  That  a  commission  of  arbitration  be 
selected.” 

Air.  M.  T.  Davis,  on  the  part  of  the  Paint 
and  Cabin  Creek  operators,  replied  to  Mr. 
White  in  part  as  follows,  directing  the  com¬ 
munication  to  me: 

“The  so-called  Paint  Creek  and  Cabin  Creek 
‘strike’  is  not  a  struggle  by  working  men  to 
better  their  conditions  of  employment  or  in 
consequence  of  the  denial  of  any  lawful  right. 
The  right  to  belong  to  the  labor  organization 
did  not  exist  at  common  law  and  is  not  given 
by  any  statute  in  West  Virginia.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  pay-days  is  not  regulated  by  common 
law  or  statute.  The  law  does  not  undertake  to 
fix  whether  coal  shall  be  sold  or  wages  paid 
by  the  gross  or  net  ton.  In  some  markets 
coal  is  sold  and  at  some  mines  wages  are 
paid  by  the  net  ton,  and  in  some  mines  wages 
are  paid  by  the  gross  ton. 

“No  right  of  the  miners  has  or  is  being 
denied  them  on  Paint  Creek  and  Cabin  Creek. 
All  coal  mined  in  these  creeks  is  weighed  and 
paid  for  according  to  the  weight,  and  the 
miner  receives  pay  at  the  established  weights 
for  every  pound  he  loads.  It  is  not  true  that 
low  wages  and  deplorable  conditions  prevail 
in  the  unorganized  fields.  On  the  contrary, 
as  developed  by  the  recent  investigation  com¬ 
mission,  the  highest  miners’  earnings  in  the 
state  are  in  the  Paint  and  Cabin  Creek  fields, 
and  conditions  of  all  kinds  in  those  fields  are 
as  good  as  the  best  in  the  state,  which  means 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  there  was  and  is 
no  compulsion  or  effort  at  compulsion  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  company  commissaries. 

“The  present  trouble  is  not  a  strike  that  is 
a  cessation  of  work  by  the  employes  of  the 
Paint  Creek  and  Cabin  Creek  mines  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  any  change  in  wages, 
working  hours,  pay-days  or  other  conditions 
of  working  or  living.  No  demand  has  been 
made  upon  us  by  our  employes,  present  or 
past,  for  any  change  in  any  of  these  respects. 
The  so-called  ‘strike’  is  purely  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Aline  Workers  of 
America  to  organize  our  mines. 

“We  repeat,  in  connection  with  all  this 
trouble  there  has  been  but  one  demand  upon 
us:  That  for  recognition  of  the  United  Aline 
Workers  of  America,  and  that  made  by  our 
employes,  but  by  the  officers,  and  organizers 
of  that  organization,  principally  non-residents 
of  the  state  who,  upon  our  refusal  of  their 
demand  turned  themselves  and  their  adherents 
into  an  invading  force. 

“Air.  White’s  first  demand  is  that  there  be 
no  discrimination  against  mine  workers  join¬ 
ing  the  organization.  To  tliis  we  reply,  we 
have  the  same  right  to  employ  a  member  of 
the  United  Aline  Workers  of  America  as  such 
member  has  to  refuse  to  work  for  us.” 

Air.  Davis  further  states  that  they  have 
twenty-five  hundred  working  miners  as  against 
about  three  hundred  striking  miners  on  Cabin 
Creek. 

Replying  to  the  demand  for  a  nine-hour 
day,  as  suggested  by  Air.  White,  Air.  Davis 
states  that  “this  demand  is  a  mere  pretext 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Aline  Workers. 
There  has  been  and  is,  we  believe,  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  mine  workers  for  a  nine- 
hour  day,  and  until  such  is  manifest  we  see 
no  occasion  for  considering  the  question.” 

“Semi-monthly  pay;  another  pretext  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  United  Aline  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  out  of  pretended  solicitude  for  men  who 
are  not  of,  with  or  for  that  organization,  and 
who  do  not  desire  any  change  in  pay-days. 

“The  miners  at  the  mines  shall  be  accorded 
the  right  to  select  a  checkweighman,  and 
that  two  thousand  pounds  shall  constitute  a 
ton.  Our  miners  have  the  right,  which  has 


never  been  refused  them  at  any  time  to  place 
a  checkweighman  on  the  tipple  when  and  for 
so  long  a  time  as  they  choose.” 

Relative  to  two  thousand  pounds  constitut¬ 
ing  a  ton  of  coal,  Mr.  Davis  states  in  reply 
to  Mr.  White  that  this  question  is  an  imma¬ 
terial  one;  that  it  is  the  price  paid  per  ton 
that  interests  both  miner  and  operator,  and 
the  miners  and  operators  in  Paint  Creek  dis¬ 
trict  are  satisfied  with  existing  prices. 

Air.  Davis  further  replies  to  Mr.  White  rela¬ 
tive  to  an  arbitration  commission,  saying  that 
this  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  organization,  and  this,  or  any¬ 
thing  tending  thereto,  the  operators  cannot 
grant.  He  further  states  that  they  cannot, 
therefore,  consider  making  any  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  suggested  by  Mr.  White. 

From  the  excerpts  taken,  and  made  a  part 
of  this  statement,  it  would  seem  absolutely  a 
hopeless  task  to  think  of  bringing  these  two 
warring  factions  to  any  mutual  agreement.  I 
therefore  feel  justified  in  making  suggestions 
and  asking  both  sides  to  recede  from  their 
present  positions  and  permit  me  to  terminate 
the  struggle  that  has  so  long  existed  and 
that  has  resulted  in  so  much  embarrassment 
to  the  state  administration,  and  the  regret 
of  the  public  in  general.  Riots,  and  what 
could  be  aptly  termed  a  miniature  revolution, 
have  been  going  on  for  a  period  of  time, 
caused  by  the  misdoings  of  both  sides  impli¬ 
cated  in  this  matter,  or  at  least  their  represen¬ 
tatives. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  miners 
have  been  imposed  upon  and  mistreated  by 
the  guard  system  that  existed  at  one  time  or 
another  throughout  the  strike  zone.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  mistreatment  has  been 
accorded  by  union  to  non-union  miners  with¬ 
in  and  without  the  immediate  strike  zone. 
This  was  attested  to  me  by  a  union  miner  the 
other  day  when  he  quoted  his  experience  at 
a  certain  town  located  near  the  strike  field 
where  in  he  stated  that  he  was  accosted  by 
a  union  miner  and  assaulted  because  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  thought  to  be  a  non-union 
miner.  This  same  union  miner  testified  fur¬ 
ther  that  he  had  seen  others  who  were  ac¬ 
costed  in  the  same  way;  so  the  public  can 
'see  that  there  are  misdoings  on  the  part  of 
both  sides. 

The  battle  that  recently  took  place  on  the 
mountain  opposite  Mucklow  was  engaged  in 
by  miners,  between  ninety-three  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  strong,  who  spent  Sunday  night  in  the 
school  house  at  Crown  Hill,  leaving  the 
schoolhouse  about  five  o’clock  in  the  mornin.g 
and  climbing  the  mountain,  and  waiting,  after 
they  had  gone  far  enough  to  conceal  them¬ 
selves  until  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  they  proceeded  on  their  way  to 
Burnwell  with  the  intention  of  doing  some  de¬ 
struction  to  the  coal  industry  located  at  that 
point.  They  were  accosted  and  turned  back 
by  the  bookkeeper,  superintendent,  guards, 
and  other  employes  of  the  Paint  Creek  Col¬ 
lieries  Company,  and  a  battle  occurred,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  were  as  follows:  A  bookkeeper 
by  the  name  of  Bobbitt  and  a  mine  guard  by 
the  name  of  Vance  lost  their  lives;  a  man 
named  Nesbitt  was  shot  but  not  mortally 
wounded,  and  a  miner  had  a  slight  flesh 
wound  in  the  limb.  These  were  the  only  cas¬ 
ualties  sustained  on  the  part  of  the  miners, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  press 
throughout  the  United  States  published  a  re¬ 
port  that  sixteen  men  lost  their  lives  in  this 
engagement. 

I  have  authentic  information,  relative  to  the 
statement  I  am  making,  from  men  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  fight. 

If  the  contention  of  the  coal  operators  is 
right  that  the  organization  known  as  the 
United  Aline  Workers  of  America  is  a  foreign 
enemy,  their  methods  illegal  and  in  restraint 
of  trade,  and  that  their  control  of  the  coal 
industry  from  a  labor  standpoint  would  handi¬ 
cap  and  prevent  these  industries  from  finding 
a  market  to  sell  their  coal,  such  a  condition 
would  be  a  detriment  to  the  mine  workers  as 
well  as  to  the  mine  owners. 

This  important  subject  has  been  given  no 
little  thought  by  me,  in  fact,  it  has  practically 
taken  up  almost  my  entire  time  since  my  in¬ 
auguration.  I  have  taken  the  statement  of 
none  as  to  the  real  conditions  that  exist  within 
the  strike  zone  but  have  investigated  for  my¬ 
self.  I  have  talked  with  both  sides,  and  1 
want  to  assure  the  public  that  it  is  my  sincere 
intention  to  do  what  I  think  is  right  as  be¬ 
tween  the  two  contesting  factions.  The  in- 
( Continued  on  page  31) 
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THE  BEACK  DIAMOND. 


Engineers  Study  the  Use  of  Electricity  in  Mines. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  2\.~{Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.')— an  organization  has  held  two 
hundred  aiid  eighty-two  meetings  it  ought  to 
know  how  to  handle  a  convention  about  right. 
This  was  the  case  to  a  dot  in  the  convention  that 
was  held  by  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  in  the  English  room  of  the  Fort  Pitt 
hotel  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  last  week. 

The  writer,  who  is  a  somewhat  hardened  con¬ 
vention  attendee,  but  who  had  not  before  attended 
one  of  those  gatherings,  was  much  impressed  with 
the  efficiency  developed  and  the  smoothness  of 
the  control  by  the  management.  For  the  benefit 
of  convention  givers  a  few  moments’  consider¬ 
ation  of  how  this  meeting  was  handled  is  worth 
while ;  the  fine  papers  can  be  read  at  leisure. 

First  and  foremost,  it  was  a  convention  with 
a  definite  object — “Electricity  in  Mines,”  particu¬ 
larly  coal  mines.  There  was  no  chance  given 
fox  the  dear  old  convention  veteran  who  has 
been  in  the  business  for  forty-nine  years,”  to  rat¬ 
tle  around  and  hunt  for  the  longed-for  laugh.  No 
opportunity  was  there  for  the  axe  grinder  who 
had  something  to  slip  over,  with  an  appearance 
of  deep  and  tender  affection  for  everything  elec¬ 
trical. 

If  Benjamin  Franklin  had  been  at  this  con¬ 
vention  with  his  kite  and  key,  and  allowed  to 
talk,  he  would  have  had  to  stick  to  exact  state¬ 
ment,  careful  data,  proved  results  as  to  just  what 
that  kite  and  key  would  do  or  had  done  with 
reference  to  “electricity  in  mines”  or  he  would 
not  get  on  the  program.  This  meeting  was  for 
work,  study  and  investigation,  by  men  who  deal 
in  fractions,  decimals  and  hundredth  per  cents. 

And  in  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  two 
hundred  or  more  attendants  who  met  at  ten 
o’clock  sharp  Friday  morning,  were  well  worth 
looking  at  and  studying  by  calamity  howlers,  and 
those  who  think  the  coal  trade  is  going  to  the 
bow-wows.  Clean-cut,  young,  mentally  trained 
to  the  minute,  users  of  good  English,  enthusiastic, 
attentive,  they  were  certainly  good  to  look  at. 

Ten  o’clock :  The  president,  Ralph  D.  Mershon, 
opens  the  meeting  with  a  short  address— just 
enough  for  a  send  off — and  then  the  papers  were 
presented. 

Perfect  attention,  pencil  and  note  books  imme¬ 
diately  in  action,  and  every  author  of  a  paper 
knew  that  every  point  debatable  was  being  kept 
tab  on  to  appear  in  the  following  discussions. 
After  each  paper,  those  who  had  any  comment 
to  make  were  introduced  by  name— just  their 
names,  not  much  introduction — and  the  allotted 
time  was  taken  up  in  careful  consideration. 

At  the  end  of  the  Friday  morning  session,  a 
man  in  shirt  and  trousers  laid  himself  face  dowi' 
on  a  big  table  on  the  platform,  a  physician,  who 
had  trained  hundreds  in  the  work  at  a  great  elec¬ 
trical  factory,  stepped  from  the  audience,  strad¬ 
dled  the  recumbent  supposed  victim  of  shock, 
rind  showed  exactly  how  to  handle  the  man’s 
diort  ribs  to  bring  him  back  to  life.  He  luimped 
sway  at  the  man’s  ribs,  explained  just  why,  and 


Pittsburgh  Convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  Proves 
a  Big  Success— Subject  Is  Studied  Care¬ 
fully.  _ 

answered  a  volley  of  questions  all  at  once,  in  a 
very  few  moments. 

The  last  paper  read  just  before  this  little  exhibit 
had  been  on  “Safeguarding  the  Use.  of  Electricity 
in  Mine^  Practical,  valuable,  information,  yes 
very!  Friday  evening  a  Dutch  dinner  at  the 
hotel,  well  attended,  every  man  paid  for  his  own 
ticket,  some  talk,  not  too  much,  dismissed  at 
eight  o  clock,  and  little  groups  of  engineers  began 
to  collect  in  the  lobby,  talking  shop  as  if  they 
were  hungry  for  it,  even  after  the  full  day  just 
closed. 

A  moving  picture  entertainment  was  given  for 
those  who  desired  to  see  it,  showing  the  move¬ 
ment  of  iron  ore  “From  Mine  to  Molder,”  by 
J.  R.  Darragh,  resident  manager,  Rogers,  Brown 
&  Co. 

Saturday  morning  was  a  repetition  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  day’s  work,  the  entire  program,  as  printed 
beforehand,  being  given  with  but  a  minor  change 
or  so. 

Then  followed  the  letters  in  the  question  box, 
with  answers  and  comments.  One  o’clock  “any 
further  questions?”  Meeting  stands  adjourned. 
In  closing,  here  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  were 
done : 

Every  man  in  attendance  received  a  printed 
slip  giving  every  bit  of  information  required. 
All  papers  read  with  pamphlet  containing  full 
information  as  to  officers,  etc.,  enclosed  in  a 
strong  mailing  envelope,  could  be  had  by  the 
press,  or  anyone  that  wanted  it,  right  at  the  door 
of  convention  hall.  Badges  were  so  prepared,  that 
every  man  could  print  his  name  on  it,  and  save 
many  an  awkward  situation.  Heaven  bless  the 
inventor  of  this  little  convenience. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  the  Drager  Oxygen  Apparatus  Company 
of  the  pulmotor,  there  were  no  exhibits  to  draw 
attention  from  convention  hall.  They  were  there 
to  discuss  Electricity  in  Mines.”  They  discussed 
nothing  else,  and  the  finishing  touch,  more  appre¬ 
ciated  in  Pittsburgh  than  anywhere  else,  was  the 
statement  on  the  information  sheet,  after  men¬ 
tioning  the  closing  of  the  work  of  the  convention 
of  baseball  at  Forbes  field  at  three  o’clock. 


What  Le'wis  Says. 


Concerning  the  West  Virginia  strike.  Tom 
L.  Lewis,  former  president  of  the  United  Mine 
\yorkers  of  America,  says  in  a  recent  issue  of 
his  paper: 

“It  would  seem  that  in  the  conduct  of  the 
strike  there  had  naturally  been  a  great  deal 
of  bitterness  injected.  Every  industrial  con¬ 
flict  engenders  just  such  a  condition.  But  in 


the  contest  here  it  seems  that  little  thought 
was  given  to  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  conflict. 

Each  side  was  obstinate  in  its  positions.  Each 
side  was  determined  that  there  could  be  no 
compromise.  On  the  mine  workers’  side,  ‘Rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  Union’  \yas  made  the  paramount 
issue.  Every  other  consideration  was  made  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  ‘Recognition  of  the  Union.’  This 
made  it  more  difficult  to  secure  other  conces¬ 
sions. 

It  seems  that  the  people  in  change  of  the 
strike  from  the  miners’  standpoint  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  complete  recognition  of  the  union 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  anthracite  field, 
and  the  present  wage  contract  in  the  anthracite 
field  runs  for  three  years.  Fourteen  years  after 
the  anthracite  strike  there  is  not  complete  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  They  why 
make  it  the  paramount  issue  where  about  five 
thousand  mine  workers  were  involved  and  less 
than  five  hundred  now  idle? 

“The  present  governor  of  West  Virginia  has 
acted  quite  rapidly  in  an  effort  to  establish  law 
and  order,  but  he  has  acted  with  care  in  learn¬ 
ing  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  strike  and  the 
coal  industry.  The  governor,  no  doubt,  desires 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people  of  West 
Virginia.  It  is  his  desire  to  deal  fairly  with  all 
who  have  been  involved  in  the  strike.  While 
recognizing  the  rights  of  the  operator  he  wants 
to  be  the  friend  of  the  mine  worker  and  will 
be  the  mine  workers’  friend,  if  .given  the  least 
opportunity. 

“The  presentation  of  the  miners’  position  to 
the  governor  was  a  mistake,  in  that  it  demanded 
everythin.g  and  more  than  was  originally  asked, 
and  outlined  a  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  wages, 
when  it  is  known  that  one  settlement  in  the 
strike  district  carried  with  it  that  there  should 
be  no  advance  in  wages  and  so  specified  in  the 
agreement. 

\\  hat  is  mostly  needed  in  West  Virginia  at 
the  present  time  is  less  denunciation  and  abuse, 
and  a  little  more  of  the  application  of  common 
sense.  If  both  parties  have  got  so  far  apart 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  them  together, 
why  not  have  the  governor  of  West  Virginia  act 
as  a  conciliator?  Why  tie  the  governor’s  hands 
by  suggestions,  stipulations  and  demands  which 
intensifies  an  already  very  had  situation? 

‘‘There  has  been  too  much  bloodshed,  hard¬ 
ship  and  suffering.  It  is  time  that  common 
sense  take  the  place  of  prejudice.  Every  effort 
should  be_  made  for  industrial  peace.  It  ought 
to  be  realized  that  the  unfortunate  struggle  will 
not  be  without  its  effect  on  both  parties  to  the 
conj^est.  Give  the  governor  a  free  hand  and 
active  support  and  it  will  be  proven  that  he  is  big- 
enough,  broadminded  enough,  firm  enough  aiifT 
intelligent  enough  not  only  to  restore  law  and 
order  but  to  establish  industrial  peace  on  such  a 
basis  as  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  coal 
industry  of  West  Virginia  and  all  who  are  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  either  as  miners  or  operators.” 
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A  Coal  Pocket  Erected  Along  Artistic  Lines. 


From  the  day  it  was  opened  and  because  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  its  environs,  Riverside 
Drive  in  New  York  has  been  a  high  class  resi¬ 
dence  neighborhood.  In  fact,  it  is  the  place  set 
apart  as  the  home  of  the  rich  and  great.  The 
sanctity  of  this  entire  street  has  not  been  vio¬ 
lated  by  the  intrusion  of  the  commercial  idea 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  places  where  sordid 
business  crowded  in — ignoring  the  snubbing  it 
got — at  79th,  96th,  129th  streets.  A  few  other 
points  have  never  been  developed  either  for 
business  or  for  homes.  The  future  of  these 
places  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  One  design 
upon  this  unimproved  realty  is  to  convert  it  into 
public  playground  space  on  the  land  now  under 
water.  That  would  bring  a  city’s  children — 
many  of  them  of  the  poorer  sort — to  play  under 
the  patrician  nose !  Pshaw !  The  other  proposal 
is  to  fill  in  the  land  for  commercial  purposes— 
say,  for  additional  tracks  for  the  New  York 
Central  lines.  Shocking! 

Regardless  of  the  effect  upon  the  sensitive 
patricians,  either  movement,  or  both,  will  have  a 
direct  effect  on  the  future  of  the  retail  coal  indus¬ 
try.  This  is  finding  pier  space  scarcer  and 
scarcer  on  the  west  side  and  soon  will  find  no 


place  to  land  coal  for  the  rapidly  increasing  trade 
of  the  giant  apartment  houses  that  are  taking 
the  places  of  palatial  residences  that  once  dotted 
the  drive.  Those  who  are  advocating  the  partial 
commercialization  of  “The  Drive”  have  made  so 
little  progress  that  they  have  not  yet  dared  to 
intimate  that  there  would  be  any  new  coal  docks 
located  there.  They  fear  that  even  a  hint  of 
such  a  thing  would  kill  the  whole  idea.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  element  protesting  against  com¬ 
mercialism  is  gaining  strength  so  rapidly  that  it 
seems  likely  the  park  advocates  will  win  out — 
the  patricians  prefer  parks  peopled  with  school 
children  to  business  houses — and  the  dock  situa¬ 
tion  stand  as  it  is. 

Whatever  happens,  the  present  city  administra¬ 
tion  is  making  preparations  for  continuing  the 
later  work — whatever  its  character — by  filling  the 
land  under  water  to  the  bulkhead  line  and  by 
condemning  right  of  way  for  a  new  street 
through  the  docks  at  96th  street  so  as  to  assure 
the  success  of  either  future  project. 

The  old  pockets  of  the  Curtis-Blaisdell  Com¬ 
pany  happened  to  be  in  the  path  of  this  street 
and  were  condemned  for  highway  purposes  and 
ordered  removed.  That  order  was  equivalent  to 
demanding  the  erection  of  a  new  set  of  pockets. 
The  troubles  that  followed  can  easily  be  imag¬ 
ined  in  view  of  the  circumstances.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  select  designs  that  would  meet  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  dock  department  of  the  city  and 
also  of  the  Art  Commission  of  New  York,  which 
took  occasion  to  exert  its  influence.  Imagine  an 
art  commission  passing  on  designs  for  a  coal 
pocket!  These  various  activities  in  behalf  of 
improvement  associations  and  civic  bodies  sup¬ 
plied  such  a  choice  assortment  of  worries  of  so 
many  different  varieties  that  the  builder  has 


By  Traveler. 

(Of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  The  Black  Diamond.) 


The  Curtis-Blaisdell  Company  Erects  a 
Coal  Elevator  Under  the  Supervision  of 
the  Art  Institute  to  Harmonize  with  a 
High-Class  Residential  Neighborhood. 

spent  almost  twenty-two  months  since  the  piling 
was  driven  in  making  corrections  and  beautifying 
the  structure  to  make  it  accord  with  the  esthetic 
taste  of  the  art  critics — who  do  not  agree  even 
among  themselves  as  to  what  is  art  in  a  coal 
pocket.  The  best  estimate  of  what  the  artistic 
side  of  the  pocket  cost  is  best  taken  from  the 
words  of  the  engineers,  who  say  that  over  $10,- 
000  in  extra  finishing  has  gone  into  the  pocket 
to  make  its  exterior  harmonize  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  apartment  houses  and  residence  structures 
on  “The  Drive.”  That  these  elegant  homes  are 
entitled  to  some  concession  no  one  can  deny,  but 
if  they  are  going  to  insist  upon  equal  archi¬ 


tectural  beauty  in  the  coal  bins  and  butcher  shops 
which  serve  them  they  will  make  the  operation  of 
a  coal  business  or  any  other  business  in  their 
vicinity  a  thing  of  no  few  difficulties — and  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  pocket  that  has  resulted  from  the  work 
of  almost  two  years  is  a  beautiful  structure  of 
simple  architectural  lines  completely  squared  off 
on  all  sides  and  on  top  where  conveying  ma¬ 
chinery  and  hoisting  buckets  are  so  constructed 
that  they  may  be  concealed  under  the  roof.  In 
order  to  build  a  six  thousand — the  numeral  is 
written  out  instead  of  using  figures,  that  the  artis¬ 
tic  atmosphere  may  not  be  marred — ton  pocket  on 
the  site  available  and  at  the  same  time  install  all 
apparatus  and  machinery  in  an  entirely  different 
manner  from  that  customarily  employed,  in  order 
to  conform  with  the  esthetic  ideas  of  art  com¬ 
missions,  is  not  a  simple  business  undertaking. 
The  problems  that  arose  daily  required  in  their 
solution  a  wide  variety  of  expert  talent.  In 
laying  out  the  driveways  a  landscape  .gardener 
must  say  whether  harmony  with  “The  Drive”  at 
that  point  demanded  a  compound  curve  or  the 
simple  bluntness  of  a  straight  line.  In  putting 
on  the  paint  a  member  of  the  art  commission 
must  say  whether  the  color  scheme  should  tone 
in  with  the  terra  cotta  of  the  apartments  or  the 
color  of  the  river  at  high  tide.  In  installing  the 
machinery  a  master  in  thorough  bass  had  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  key  should  be  pitched  in  mourn¬ 
ful  minor  or  whether  the  motors  and  conveyors 
should  grind  out  a  hopeful  major.  But — glory 
be — those  problems  are  matters  of  yesterday. 
The  pocket  will  be  finished  in  July,  when  the  last 
piece  of  tapestry  in  the  mural  decorations  will  be 
hung. 

In  choosing  the  location  the  company  was  not 


given  a  wide  latitude;  the  tract  is  a  small  one 
and  future  developments  of  the  city’s  plans  will 
make  it  still  smaller.  On  that  account,  the 
pocket  was  placed  practically  where  the  dock 
department  arbitrarily  dictated  it  should  be  set 
up.  The  location  does  not  now  permit  of  exits 
from  opposite  directions  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  filling  now  in  progress  will  allow  a  road 
through  the  pockets,  eventually.  After  the  loca¬ 
tion  came  the  driving  of  piles  to  fix  so  large  a 
structure  in  its  location,  for  it  would  be  a  very 
simple  matter  for  a  giant  coal  pocket  to  slide 
into  the  Hudson  river  on  the  pitched  rock  forma¬ 
tion  found  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  unless  se¬ 
curely  anchored  by  proper  piling.  Contractors 
and  engineers  estimated  that  about  800  piles  would 
do  the  job,  but  before  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  job  would  hold  they  had  driven  943  sprtice 
piles.  Bed  rock  was  struck  at  varying  depths 
even  in  this  small  area,  so  that  problems  in  pile 
driving  kept  the  builders  worried  for  several 
months.  From  the  piles  rise  concrete  pillars  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pockets,  and  the  ground  is 
packed  and  paved  along  latest  ideas  in  marine 
practice  for  docks. 

The  pocket  proper  is  divided  into  twenty-three 
bins,  five  of  which  will  hold  over  500  tons  of  coal, 
while  the  others  vary  in  size  according  to  orig¬ 
inal  ideas  dictated  by  the  particular  trade  of  the 
company  in  this  section.  There  is  but  one  coal 
bin  designed  for  soft  coal  and  this  will  hold  only 
224  tons.  Two  rows  of  small  bins  in  the  south 
end  of  the  pocket  will  be  used  for  screened  fine 
coal  that  will  be  delivered  over  a  rescreening 
plant  which  will  be  described  later.  All  bins  are 
thirty-six  feet  deep  and  in  the  clear  from  top  to 
bottom  so  that  the  bucket  can  be  lowered  into 
them  and  discharged  near  the  bottom,  obviating 
the  necessity  for  retarding  devices  in  the  bins. 
The  same  simplicity  is  employed  in  the  chutes  to 
load  the  wagons.  These  chutes  are  set  high  to 
accommodate  the  big  motor  trucks  and  are 
equipped  with  dust  boxes  to  hold  the  screenings 
till  conveyed  to  the  hopper,  from  which  they  are 
elevated  to  the  rescreening  plant. 

In  the  construction  of  the  pocket,  the  most 
unusual  feature  is  the  roof,  which  instead  of  the 
usual  waterproofed  processes  is  nothing  more 
than  a  straight  four-inch  concrete  slab  roof  of 
material  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  1-2-4  and, 
so  far,  has  shown  up  equal  to  most  waterproofing 
processes  and  in  every  way  equal  to  the  demand.; 
of  a  roof  for  a  coal  pocket.  The  saving  in  cost 
as  compared  with  estimates  on  the  treated  roofs 
is  in  the  least  instance  about  $550.  The  roof  is 
supported  on  a  light  steel  construction  on  a 
slight  pitch  and  corniced  with  an  artistic  design. 

With  the  exception  of  the  boiler  plant,  which  is 
located  in  the  lower*  southwest  corner,  all  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  is  in  the  top  of  the  pocket. 
The  boiler  is  a  Robb  Brady  Scotch  marine  boiler 
of  250  horsepower  and  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  any  coal  pocket  in  the  country.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  boilers  is,  of  course,  the  pump¬ 
ing  plant  which  will  bring  the  water  in  from  the 
river  to  the  condenser  pit  and  an  auxiliary  pump 
to  supply  the  feed  water  heater  connected  with 
the  boilers.  From  the  boiler  room  the  main 
steam  line,  smoke  stack  and  a  spiral  stairway 
fifty-three  feet  long  ascend  in  a  compartment 
built  for  the  purpose  in  the  corner  and  concealed 
from  view  on  the  outside  and  protected  from 
contact  with  the  coal  bins  or  other  compartments 
in  every  way. 

After  ascending  the  tortuous  climb  by  way  of 
the  spiral  stairway — which  has  a  diameter  of 
about  four  feet  and  causes  the  unaccustomed  one 
to  have  unusual  sensations  of  weariness — we  find 
the  rest  of  the  interesting  equipment  of  the  finest 
of  all  coal  pockets.  The  main  steam  line  con¬ 
nects  directly  with  Delaval  steam  turbines  rated 
at  9,000  revolutions  a  minute  and  operating  abso¬ 
lutely  automatically.  The  turbines  are  hitched  to 
Crocker-Wheeler  generators  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  225  electric  horsepower.  This  plant  gener¬ 
ates  all  of  the  power  used  about  the  plant  and 
also  supplies  a  lighting  system  throughout  the 
pockets  and  yards,  though  a  connection  will  he 
maintained  with  the  Edison  system  for^  times 
when  the  isolated  plant  is  not  running.  The  re¬ 
markable  feature  of  the  power  plant  is  that  it  is 
locked  up  when  started  and  requires  no  attention 
thereafter  as  long  as  running. 

Beyond  and  partly  beneath  the  power  plant  is 
the  rescreening  plant,  where  a  twenty-five  horse¬ 
power  motor  operates  a  Webster  screen  of  the 
rotary  type  forty-three  feet  long.  The  screen  is 
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divided  into  six  meshes  for  all  sizes  from  dust 
up  and  is  equipped  with  a  system  of  chutes  to 
convey  the  finished  product  to  bins  as  desired. 
Forty  tons  of  dust  can  be  handled  in  this  equip¬ 
ment,  but  only  in  the  busiest  times  would  it  be 
likely  that  any  yard  would  have  that  quantity  of 
screenings  to  handle.  It  has  been  designed  for  a 
number  of  purposes,  however,  and  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  screening  coal  of  uiisatisfactory  prep¬ 
aration  that  does  come  to  market  at  times.  This 
screening  plant  is  supplied  from  a  big  storage 
hopper  on  the  ground  from  which  a  bucket  eleva¬ 
tor  carries  the  coal  just  as  in  all-rail  plants. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  installation  is 
the  boat  discharging  plant,  consisting  of  a  bal¬ 
ancing  cantilever  bridge  supported  on  a  ledge  of 
four-inch  concrete  pinned  into  the  wall  on  brack¬ 
ets  about  six  inches  thick.  The  bricige  and  digger 
equipment  weigh  twenty  tons,  dead  load,  and 
have  an  impact  of  twenty  tons  more,  so  that 
concrete  men  were  inclined  to  tremble  when  they 
found  the  frail  looking  shelf  under  such  a  heavy 
load.  So  far,  the  shelf  has  stood  the  most  rigid 
tests  and  has  been  proved,  theoretically,  as  good 
as  it  works  out  practically,  but  at  first  sight  it 
looks  risky. 

The  balancing  cantilever  bridge  is  the  concep¬ 


tion  of  Adolph  Suck,  who  designed  the  pockets, 
and  the  Maine  Electric  Company,  of  Portland, 
Me.,  carried  out  by  W.  C.  Lunsford,  of  the  Suck 
Company,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  job. 
It  consists  of  one  arm  under  the  roof,  fifty-eight 
feet  long  and  fastened  to  an  adjusting  trolley 
which  operates  on  the  lower  angle  of  a  beam  of 
the  roof,  to  move  the  bridge  from  right  to  left  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  tipping  from  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  strain  which  might  occur  from  un¬ 
usual  causes.  In  order  that  the  structure  itself 
would  take  up  the  usual  loads  the  other  arm  is 
only  forty  feet  long  and  fitted  with  the  latest 
patterns  of  pulleys  and  devices  to  handle  the 
Suck  clam  shell  bucket.  In  the  motor  and  con- 
tp!  cages  are  200  horsepower  motor  and  re¬ 
sistance  equipment  and  levers  designed  to  run  the 
whole  works  although  attended  by  only  one  man. 
Another  motor  at  the  end  of  the  long  beam  is 
also  operated  from  the  same  cage  to  move  the 
trolley  from  side  to  side.  One  man  can  handle 
one  hundred  tons  of  coal  an  hour  from  the  boats 
into  the  bins  with  this  outfit  in  perfect  running 
order;  preliminary  tests  indicate  that  this  rating 
'’°ne  too  high.  As  this  is  the  first  installation 
^  the  ideas  conceived  by  the  engineer  of  the 
Maine  Electric  Company  in  an  important  new 
coal  pocket,  the  actual  results  are  anxiously 
awaited  by  builders  of  coal  pockets  who  have 
been  expecting  more  extensive  proofs  of  electric 
hoists  than  were  possible  in  the  few  installations 
made  about  Portland.  It  is  claimed  that  coal 
can  be  handled  from  boats  to  wagons  for  less 
than  three  cents  a  ton  in  this  plant,  but  the  claim 


is  based  on  theory  so  far  and  remains  to  be 
worked  out  in  operation. 

One  economy  is  permitted  about  this  plant  by 
the  scientific  apparatus  secured  at  so  great  a  cost 
and  that  is  a  low  labor  cost.  It  is  claimed — and 
careful  inspection  of  its  truth  convinces  one  of 
its  truth— that  it  is  possible  to  operate  the  entire 
plant  with  one  good  man  provided  that  the  power 
be  taken  from  the  Edison  plant  instead  of  being 
generated  by  the  isolated  plant.  This  could  be 
done,  as  everything  is  automatic  except  the  two 
control  levers  in  the  tower.  However,  to  operate 
the  whole  system,  power  plant  and  all,  there 
should  be  no  necessity  for  more  than  three  men 
— one  in  the  control  tower,  one  in  the  boiler  room 
and  one  about  the  yards  and  pockets  generally.  A 
low  power  cost  is  also  possible  by  reason  of  the 
isolated  plant  and  its  economical  equipment  which 
will  permit  of  burning  coal  hardly  up  to  stand¬ 
ard  of  that  delivered  by  the  company  to  its  high- 
class  trade. 

No  first  cost  was  spared  in  seeking  everything 
that  would  make  the  pockets  automatic  in  every 
possible  particular  and  consequently  economical  in 
operation.  Durability  is  another  feature  of  the 
construction  so  that  the  pockets  may  live  long 
enough  to  be  profitable  in  spite  of  the  huge  bur¬ 


den  inflicted  on  it  to  meet  the  esthetic  tastes  of 
the  neighbors. 

Burns  Brothers,  who  succeeded  the  Curtis- 
Blaisdell  Company,  have  not  yet  taken  over  this 
pocket,  though  they  will  likely  find  a  basis  on 
which  to  do  so  as  soon  as  it  is  finished.  When 
they  have  torn  down  the  old  pockets  and  build¬ 
ings  the  new  sight  will  be  good  for  the  eyes  of 
every  coal  man  with  a  sense  of  pride  in  him  and 
the  proprietors  can  well  boast  of  the  finest  retail 
coal  plant  on  earth. 


His  French  Hat. 


John  H.  Jones  is  a  believer  in  patronizing 
home  industry.  If  he  could  possibly  do  so  he 
would  never  use,  wear,  eat  or  otherwise  have 
to  do  with  any  foreign  products.  He  is  firmly 
convinced  that  American-made  articles  are  plenty 
good  enough  for  any  American. 

Generally  speaking,  he  is  not  “fussy” ;  he  wears 
good  clothes,  but  he  is  conservative.  Being  busy 
with  something  during  practically  every  waking 
hour,  he  has  little  time  to  think  of  his  personal 
needs.  His  brothers,  Dave  and  Tom,  not  only 
sometimes  but  often  find  it  necessary  to  remind 
him  that  some  noticeable  part  of  his  attire  needs 
replenishing.  He  promises  to  buy  what  they 
suggest  and  straightway  gets  busy  and  forgets 
the  matter  until  one  of  the  brothers  does  the 
ordering  for  him.  Flis  tailor  gets  about  as 
many  orders  from  his  brothers  for  new  suits  for 
him  as  he  orders  for  himself. 


One  night  in  Mononghahela  City  a  meeting 
was  being  held;  this  was  during  Governor 
lener’s  campaign.  John  H.  Jones  was  promi¬ 
nent  on  the  reception  committee.  Opening  ad¬ 
dresses,  welcoming  addresses,  and  other  kinds 
of  preliminary  orations  were  delivered.  One 
speaker  declaimed  long  and  eloquently  on  the 
tariff  question,  stating  this  country  can  produce 
everything  eaten,  worn  or  used  by  Americans. 
John  H.  Jones  gave  him  a  hand  in  earnest,  for 
he  is  of  course,  strong  for  that  class  of  thing. 
I  urning  to  his  next  neighbor  on  the  committee, 
he  said : 

“That’s  exactly  what  I  stand  for.  I  wouldn’t 
wear  or  use  foreign  made  goods  at  any  price. 
American  made  goods  are  good  enough  for  me.” 

“Better  be  careful,  Jones,”  replied  the  other. 
“Put  your  hat  on  before  you  start  talking  like 
that  here.” 

Following  the  speaker’s  pointing  finger,  Mr. 
Jones’  eye  fell  on  something  that  covered  him 
with  confusion.  In  large  gold  letters  the  name 
and  address  of  a  prominent  French  manufacturer 
stared  at  him  from  his  upturned  hat  on  his  knees. 

Mr.  Jones  swears  he  did  not  buy  that  hat.  He 
says  Tom  or  Dave  bought  it  for  him.  He  also 
says  that  he  hid  that  hat  at  home,  and  hid  it 
so  well  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  find  it 
since. 


Kentucky  Mining  Institute. 


The  program  committee  of  the  Kentucky  Min¬ 
ing  Institute,  H.  D.  Easton,  Hywel  Davies  and 
VV.  L.  Moss,  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  May  16th 
and  17,  has  selected  twenty-four  events,  given 
below,  for  the  state  wide  first  aid  contest  to  be 
held  on  May  16  at  Lexington,  in  connection  with 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Mining  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  judges,  on  the  day  of  the  contest,  will 
select  five  of  the  problems,  and  these  five  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  performed  by  each  team  participating 
in  the  contest.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  upon 
the  work  performed  in  the  problems  so  selected. 

Lacerated  scalp;  top  of  the  head  ■with 
bleeding.  One  man  event. 

Event  No.  2.  Right  ear  torn  off;  deep  cut  on  chin; 
bleeding.  Two  men  event. 

Event  No.  3.  Broken  left  arm  below  elbow.  One 
man  event. 

Event  No.  4.  Lacerated  wound  on  left  side  of  head 
(the  temple).  Lacerated  wound  on  top  of  right  shoulder, 
i  wo  men  event. 

,  Wound  of  right  eye;  simple  fracture  of 

left  knee  cap;  full  team  event. 

Event  No.  6.  Lacerated  wound  in  palm  of  left  hand. 
Right  thigh  compound  fracture;  improvised  stretcher, 
rull  team  event. 

Event  No.  7.  Treat  burns  of  face,  neck,  ears  and 
hands.  Two  men  carry  patient  without  stretchers  Two 
men  event. 

Event  No.  8.  Compound  fracture  of  lower  jaw  on 
right  side;  deep  wound  on  inner  side  of  left  ankle.  Bright 
red  blood.  Full  team  event. 

Event  No.  9.  Left  ear  torn  off;  ends  of  fingers  cut 
off  right  hand;  bright  red  blood.  Two  men  event. 

Event  No.  10.  Dislocated  shoulder,  left  side;  right 
fo<^  smashed,  bleeding.  Full  team  event. 

Event  No.  31.  Fracture  right  collar  bone;  lacerated 
wound  of  the  palm  of  right  hand.  Full  team  event. 

Event  No.  12.  Dislocation  of  the  right  hip;  leg  thrown 
outward  and  broken  left  collar  bone.  Full  team  event. 

Event  No.  13.  Broken  back;  simple  fracture  of  right 
fore-arm.  FuH  team  event. 

Event  No.  14.  Man  fallen  on  electric  wire,  face  down, 
clothing  burning;  treat  burns  of  breast  and  arms.  Full 
team  event. 

Event  No.  15.  Fracture  of  right  leg  above  the  knee; 
carry  the  patient  on  a  coat  and  pole  stretcher  and  place 
in  ambulance;  mine  at  top  of  hill,  hospital  in  the  valley, 
road  down  hill  all  the  way.  Full  team  event. 

Event  No.  16 — Man  overcome  by  gas  in  a  four-foot 
seam  with  a  dislocated  left  shoulder.  One  man  remove 
30  feet  to  fresh  air.  One  man  event. 

Event  No.  17.  Compound  fracture  of  left  leg  below 
the  knee,  bone  sticking  out  on  the  inside  of  the  leg.  Full 
team  event. 

Event  No.  18.  Man  overcome  by  gas;  one  man  per- 
foim;  one  man  shoulder,  lift  and  carry  to  place  of 
^fety.  Perform  standard  form  of  artificial  respiiation. 
One  man  event. 

Event  No.  19.  Broken  ribs  on  right  side;  dislocation 
of  left  shoulder.  Full  team  event. 

Event  No.  20.  Man  squeezed  between  mine  cars; 
broken  pelvis  and  left  elbow  badly  crushed.  Full  team 
event. 

Event  No.  21.  Man  overcome  by  after  damp;  burns 
on  Jiands,  arms,  neck  and  face.  Full  team  event. 

Event  No.  22.  Man  found  under  fall  of  coal  with 
punctured  wound  of  abdomen;  broken  ribs  left  side;  cut 
on  right  side  of  face;  bleeding  with  bright  red  blood  in 
spurts.  Full  team  event. 

Event  No.  23.  Man  run  over  by  motor  found  with 
right  hand  cut  off.  Left  arm  torn  out  of  shoulder  socket. 
Full  team  event. 

Event  No.  24.  Man  to  fall  on  electric  wire;  back  down, 
unconscious.  Rescue,  give  artificial  respiration  one  min¬ 
ute;  treat  burns  on  back  and  right  upper  arm.  Improvise 
stretchers.  Carry  60  feet. 

There  will  he  a  large  number  of  teams  from 
coal  companies  in  the  western,  northeaslcrn  anti 
southeastern  coal  mining  districts  of  Kentucky. 


P.  FI.  Turner  has  purchased  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  of  F.  H.  Beecher,  on  Niagara  Street, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


{ 


I  j  l.L^Curtis-Blaisdell  Company  Pocket  in  the  Process  of  Erection. 
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The  700-Foot  Spillway  of  the  Company’s  Dam  No.  2.  The  Company’s  Power  House,  Looking  Downstream. 


A  Central  Power  Plant  for  Pocahontas  Mines. 


Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  April  24. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Just  twenty  months  ago  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Power  Company  l)egan  operations  in 
the  Pocahontos  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia. 
Its  purpose  is  to  supply  electric  power  to  the 
mines  and  to  light  the  cities  and  villages  through 
this  section.  The  claim  made  for  this  company 
is  the  same  as  that  made  for  every  central  power 
plant — that  it  can  do  for  the  consumer  some¬ 
thing  he  cannot  do  for  himself.  The  enterprise 
is  yet  young;  it  will  he  worth  while  later  to  check 
performance  against  claim. 

The  new  concern  claims  that  hy  economic  pro¬ 
duction  of  power  it  can  sell  its  power  so  cheaply 
it  will  prove  unprofitable  for  mining  companies 
to  own  electric  plants.  Operators  are  willing  to 
give  the  company  a  trial  and  are  fast  abandoning 
their  power  plants  and  are  using  the  "juice"  of 
the  Appalachian  Company.  Many  small  opera¬ 
tions  that  have  been  unable  on  account  of  the 
cost  to  install  power  machinery  are  taking  up 
with  the  scheme  because  they  can  afford  the  ma¬ 
chinery  other  than  the  .generating  plant.  If, 
with  a  comparatively  small  initial  cost  this  power 
proves  economical,  undoubtedly  many  of  these 
small  operations  will  be  converted  into  electrical¬ 
ly  equipped  mines.  Also,  the  larger  companies — 
if  the  power  cost  is  sufficiently  low — will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  vast  investments  required  for  power 
generation. 

In  June,  1911,  the  Appalachian  Power  Com¬ 
pany  took  over  the  steam  turbine  plant  at  Switch- 
back  of  the  Pocahontas  Consolidated  Collieries 
Company,  at  the  same  time  beginning  work  on 
the  water  power  jilant  and  transmission  lines. 
The  load  at  that  time  consisted  of  about  5,000 
H.  P.  connected,  the  additional  load  being  taken 
on  as  fast  as  the  Company  was  in  position  to 
handle  it  until  the  completion  of  the  first  dam  in 
August  1912,  the  connected  load  was  about  20,- 
000  H.  P.  On  December  1,  1912,  when  the  sec¬ 
ond  dam  was  completed,  the  load  was  about 
30.000  H.  P. 

The  power  company  now  serves  approximately 
sixty-seven  coal  operations  in  the  Pocahontas 
field,  as  well  as  having  contracts  which  will  re¬ 
quire  it  to  serve  additional  plants  operated  by  the 
company’s  present  customers.  The  company 
also  owns  and  operates  electric  light  and  power 
properties  in  the  towns  of  \\’elch.  Keystone, 
Pocahontas,  Bramwell,  Marion,  Wytheville,  Pu¬ 
laski,  Newbern,  Dublin,  Galax  and  Bluefield,  and 


The  Appalachian  Power  Company  Serves 
Many  Operations  as  Well  as  Municipali¬ 
ties — Hydro-Electric  Power  Used  in  Part. 

wholesales  current  to  Roanoke  and  Radford,  as 
well  as  some  villages  in  the  coal  field. 

The  company  claims  it  was  able  to  make  a 
comparatively  low  rate  for  power  and  that  it 
was  able  to  secure  business  from  the  coal  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  field  by  being  in  position  to  show  a 
saving  in  the  cost  of  power,  due  to  saving  in 
fuel  and  labor  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pur¬ 
chased  power  was  cheaper  than  the  operator 
could  make  it  at  his  own  plant.  The  consequence 
was  that  steam  plants  were  shut  down  in  nearly 
all  of  the  operations. 

The  Appalachian  Power  Company  now  has  in 
service  two  water  power  develoi)ments  on  New 
river,  Carroll  county  Virginia,  one  having  a  ca¬ 
pacity  installed  of  four  5, ()()()  kilowatt  turbines 
and  the  other  with  three  3,000  kilowatt  turbines, 
or  a  total  of  2t),000  kilowatt.  Current  is  gener¬ 
ated  at  13,000  volts  and  stepped  up  at  a  trans¬ 
former  house  adjoining  one  of  the  power  plants 
to  88,000  volts.  From  this  point  power  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Saltville,  \^a..  fifty-one  miles,  to  Roan¬ 
oke  seventy  miles,  with  a  branch  from  this  line 
through  Pulaski  to  Bluefield.  Another  line  from 
the  transformer  house  runs  through  Wytheville 
to  Bluefield,  a  distance  of  thirty-e',ght  miles. 
From  Bluefield  two  lines  are  extended  to  Switch- 
back,  where  current  is  transformed  down  to 
13,000  volts  for  distribution  in  the  coal  field.  One 
88,000  volt  line  is  extended  from  Switchback 
plant  sixteen  miles  to  Coalwood.  where  it  is 
stepped  down  to  13,200  volts  for  distribution  in 
that  territory.  Total  mileage  of  88,000  volt  lines 
is  approximately  220;  of  the  13,000  volt  lines  ap¬ 
proximately  250. 

The  company’s  principal  dam  was  completed 
last  December.  It  now  has  connected  to  its  sys¬ 
tem  over  30,000  H.  P.  and  is  connecting  on  addi¬ 
tional  power  at  the  rate  of  approximately  3,000 
H.  P.  per  month. 

A  4,000  kilowatt  steam  turbine  station  is  main¬ 
tained  at  Switchback  for  service  in  case  of  fail¬ 
ure  of  transmission  lines.  .After  the  tornado  of 
Alarch  21st,  all  lines  were  interrupted,  l)Ut  in 
eighteen  minutes  after  the  first  interruption  the 
Switchback  steam  station  was  on  the  line  and 


was  carrying  all  the  load  which  could  be  reached 
from  the  station,  most  of  the  lines  being  out  of 
service  on  account  of  falling  trees.  By  evening, 
all  circuits  were  in  operating  condition  with  the 
e.xception  of  one  short  extension  serving  25 
II.  P.  motor,  and  this  was  in  service  at  7  the 
next  morning.  The  only  damage  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  lines  was  caused  by  falling  trees,  and  not 
a  pole  nor  a  wire  was  broken  on  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Appalachian  Power  Company  is  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.,  of  Chicago;  that 
company’s  men  are  in  charge. 

Samuel  Kahn,  who  was  general  manager  of 
the  Appalachian  Company  from  June,  1911,  to 
January,  1912',  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Byllesby 
Company’s  properties  on  the  Pacific  coast.  H.  \V. 
Fuller,  who  was  in  charge  from  January,  1912, 
to  December,  1912,  is  now  vice-president  and 
.general  manager  of  the  Louisville  Lighting  Com¬ 
pany. 

Since  December,  1912,  Herbert  Markle  has  been 
general  manager.  He  was  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  Byllesby  properties  at  Stillwater,  Minn. 

riie  Appalachian  Power  Company  has  under 
way  many  extensions  to  its  developments  which 
will  be  completed  this  year. 


Illinois-Wisconsin  Convention. 

The  announcement  is  made  by  I.  L.  Runyan, 
secretary,  that  the  eighteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  June  10  and  11,  1913.  Details  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. will  be  given  out  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
fully  arranged  for. 

'The  officers  and  executive  board  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  J.  S.  Cusick,  president,  Oregon,  Wis. ; 
E.  F.  Hunter,  first  vice-president,  Chillicotbc, 
111.;  C.  H.  Fintel,  treasurer,  Genesee,  Wis.  Di¬ 
rectors:  Three  years — Peter  Beck,  Harvey,  111.; 
Guy  V.  Dering,  Columbus,  Wis. ;  two  years— 
C.  D.  Evans,  Clay  City,  Ill.;  Hawley  W.  Wilbur, 
Waukesha,  Wis. ;  one  year — J.  B.  Dooley,  Peoria, 
Ill. ;  P.  N.  Peterson,  Amherst,  Wis.  Vice-presi¬ 
dents  and  membership  committee  :  Wisconsin— 
Geo.  A.  Jagerson,  Neenah ;  James  Castle,  Madi¬ 
son;  John  O’Donnell,  Kenosha;  C.  Streibel, 
Beaver  Dam;  C.  S.  Dodge,  Monroe;  Illinois— K. 
E  Gannon,  Cairo;  C.  D.  Milleson,  East  St.  Loui.s; 
C.  L.  Blanchard  Lake  Forest ;  F.  T.  Rolph, 
Streator;  Henry  Hultberg,  Rockford. 


Interior  of  the  Power  Plant,  Showing  the  5,000' K.  W.  Generator. 


The  Spillway  of  Dam  No.  4  During  the  Development  Work. 
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Why  the  English  Coal  Miner  Goes  Upon  a  Strike. 


Since  the  heginning  of  the  year  rei)orts  have 
arisen  from  time  to  time  of  a  possilile  renewal 
of  last  year’s  mine  strike  in  England.  This  seems 
now  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  speculation 
for  the  present.  The  question  which  interests 
the  American  exporter  of  coal  is  whether  the 
peace  is  of  a  reasonably  permanent  kind — the  kind 
the  average  American  expects  to  find  in  a  na¬ 
tion  of  “settled”  conditions — or  whether  it  is  but 
temporary  as  are  terms  of  labor  peace  in  this 
country. 

Some  real  daylight  has  been  thrown  upon  this 
subject  by  William  Clififord,  of  Jeanette,  Pa., 
who  has  spent  a  .good  part  of  his  life  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  who  understands  the  English  miner. 
His  statement  on  the  English  labor  situation  and 
upon  other  matters  touching  the  mining  of  coal 
in  Great  Britain  is  therefore  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  At  the  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia 
Mining  Institute  in  Charleston  some  time  ago, 
Mr.  Clifford  said: 

“'I'hat  great  strike  of  a  million  men  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  radical  lawless  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  property ;  but  happily — with  the  single 
exception  of  certain  portions  of  South  Wales — ■ 
by  the  absence  of  violence  to  the  person,  on  part 
of  the  strikers.  The  painful  feature,  however, 
was  the  wide-spread  and  acute  sufferings  of  oth¬ 
ers  than  those  employed  in  mines,  brought  about 
by  a  stoppage  of  works  for  want  of  coal. 

“That  strike  was  the  culmination  of  an  aggres¬ 
sive  policy  which  had  its  inception  over  forty 
years  ago,  and  was  the  lon.g-threatened  demon¬ 
station  of  the  union’s  power  to  show  what  an 
important  factor  in  the  nation’s  industrial  status 
it  had  become.  I  have  known  worthy  men  in  the 
ranks  of  miners’  leaders,  men  who  have  risen 
from  humble  beginnings — of  perhaps  the  Metho¬ 
dist  lay  preacher.  A  certain  ability  to  speak 
gave  them  importance  among  their  fellows.  Many 
of  these  leaders  have  lilossomed  into  magistrates, 
members  of  county  councils,  guardians  of  the 
poor,  members  of  Parliament,  and  some  into  cabi¬ 
net  ministers  with  the  title  of  Right  Honorable ; 
some  have  had  conferred  upon  them  honorary 
degrees  of  doctors  of  law'.  Alost  of  them  carry 
their  honors  with  a  dignity  upon  which  the  rank 
and  file  rather  look  with  suspicion.  But  with  all 
this,  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  union  has  never 
lifted  its  finger  in  the  direction  of  safety,  except 
where  it  could  be  done  by  striking  financially  at 
the  operator.  No  one  who  knows  coal  mining- 
in  England  can  honestly  controvert  this  state¬ 
ment. 

“The  early  mutterings  of  trouble  came  from 
South  Wales,  in  the  form  of  a  demand  that  in¬ 
dividual  direct  negotiations  between  the  mana.ger 
and  the  miner,  of  claims  for  extra  payment  for 
‘abnormal  places’  should  cease.  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  these  claims  w'ere  formerly 
known  under  the  term  ‘allowances,’  and  cov¬ 
ered  all  cases  of  so  unusual  a  character  that  they 
could  not  be  provided  for  by  ‘scale,’  or  any 
other  method  of  payment  contemplating  inter¬ 
mittently  recurring  conditions  of  fairly  similar 
variation  from  normal,  as  in  the  cases  of  our 
‘clay  veins’  or  ‘spars.’ 

“It  was  found  in  South  Wales  that  three-fifths 
of  the  working  places  in  some  pits  were  claimed 
as  ‘abnormal.’  That  is,  from  causes  for  which 
the  collier  was  not  responsible,  they  were  below 
the  average  facility  for  producing  coal  by  the 
ton;  in  such  places  more  labor  was  required  than 
that  contemplated  when  the  tonnage  price  was 
fixed. 

“In  niv  pits  days,  such  cases  were  common  in 
the  Midlands.  The  determination  as  to  whether 
an  allowance  was  due,  and  the  amount  of  it 
was  usually  settled  between  the  collier  and  the 
mine  foreman  (who  is  called  an  underviewer ) , 
without  many  words.  But  there  was  always,  in 
every  pit,  a  few  men  who  were  much  more  ex¬ 
pert  at  pleading  their  claims  for  allowances  than 
they  were  at  getting  coal  and  some  there  were 
also  who  were  conspicuously  able  in  both  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  industry. 

“For  some  time  before  the  strike,  the  agitation 
to  make  ‘allowance’  fixtures  or  to  have  them  no 
longer  determined  by  direct  negotiation  betw'een 
the  men  and  officials  of  the  pit,  but  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  elected  by  the  miners,  had  entered  the  acute 
stage  and  many  mine  owners  in  South  Wales 
suffered  from  curtailment  of  output  due  to  the 
indifference  to  labor  which  this  dispute  engen¬ 
dered. 

“The  minimum  wage  question — ostensibly  the 
cause  of  the  strike — is  yet  in  a  complex  em- 


William  Clifford  Details  Some  of  the 
Worker’s  Characteristics,  Which  State¬ 
ment  Does  Not  Give  Assurance  of  Any 
Enduring  Peace. 

bryonic  state  but  its  substantial  meaning  is  that 
the  poor  workman  shall  be  leveled  up  to  the 
wage  receivin.g  plane  of  the  good  one.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  application  of  the  desired  process  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  ‘abnormal  places’  to  abnormal  men. 
The  next  thing,  I  suppose,  will  be  that  these 
claimants  for  compensation  for  abnormal  places 
and  for  minimum  wage  will  not  desire  to  work 
at  all  or,  as  a  first  step  to  that  condition  of  ‘in¬ 
dustrial  paradise,’  may  want  to  work  only  six 
hours  a  day.  What  next? 

“When  1  returned  to  England  from  this  coun¬ 
try  at  the  end  of  1 87.'!,  I  immediately  undertook 
the  management  of  a  colliery  where  lots  of 
money  had  been  spent.  Of  the  output,  200  tons 
per  day  was  being  hauled  to  the  railroads  by  nu¬ 
merous  carts  and  the  mine,  which  was  owned 
hy  a  noble  Lord,  did  not  pay  though  coal  was 
selling  at  $.>.00  per  ton  at  the  pit  mouth.  The 
men  were  getting  good  wages,  but  at  every  Fri¬ 
day  night’s  council  of  owner,  agent  and  officials  a 
large  deputation  of  colliers  invariably  appeared 
to  prefer  every  form  of  usually  trumpery  and 
utterly  groundless  grievance.  These  were  such 
as  only  a  Yorkshire  collier  of  that  day  knew  so 
well  how  to  formulate.  One  night  I  happened 
to  follow  the  deputation  out  through  the  ser¬ 
vants’s  hall  and  found  their  friends,  the  butler 
and  one  of  the  footmen,  plying  these  colliers 
with  tankards  of  ‘old  ale’  with  hunks  of  bread 
and  cheese.  I  stopped  the  beer  the  next  week 
and  the  regularity  of  the  deputations  ceased. 

“In  nearly  every  case  where  ‘allowances’  in 
abnormal  places  appeared  groundless,  and  be- 


New  York,  April  24. — Both  L.  F.  Loree,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  \\ .  H. 
Truesdale,  president  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western,  in  the  annual  reports  of  their 
respective  companies  discuss  in  an  explanatory 
way  the  action  of  the  anthracite  companies  last 
fall  in  advancing  the  price  of  coal  farther  than 
increased  wa.ges  alone  seemed  to  warrant. 

Both  presidents  say  there  has  been  a  constant 
increase  in  the  cost  of  producing  coal  from  year 
to  year  since  1901  not  counterbalanced  by  any 
changes  in  prices  made  during  that  period.  Air. 
'I'ruesdale  says  the  cost  of  mining  coal  was  sixty- 
two  cents  a  ton  higher  than  in  liiOl  and  Mr. 
Loree  places  the  increased  cost  at  55.75  cents  a 
ton.  The  latter  says  the  increased  price  return 
of  1911  over  1901  was  43.18  cents  a  ton,  provided 
tidewater  fiuctuations  may  be  taken  as  a  crite¬ 
rion.  That  is,  the  increased  price  return  was 
12.57  cents  a  ton  less  than  the  increased  cost  of 
production  and  Air.  Loree  adds,  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  the  investment. 

Air.  Loree  admits  that  the  increase  in  the 
average  market  price  per  ton  of  all  sizes  of  19.13 
cents  exceeds  the  increase  of  9.08  cents  per  ton 
in  the  cost  of  mining  under  the  high  scale  and 
the  3.38  cents  a  ton  increase  in  taxes,  but  says 
that  the  price  had  to  offset  or  nearly  offset  the 
12.57  cents  general  increase  per  ton  in  the  cost 
of  production.  The  annual  report  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  &  Hudson  Company  says: 

‘‘.Assuming  that  in  the  year  1912  the  mines  had 
been  operated  under  normal  conditions  but  with 
the  increase  of  8.8  cents  a  ton  in  the  cost  of 
mining  under  the  new  wage  scale,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3.38  cents  per  ton  in  taxes  ami  with 
the  increase  of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  in  the 
market  price  of  pea  coal  and  larger  sizes  and 
with  no  change  in  the  market  price  of  smaller 
.sizes  (thus  making  an  increase  in  the  average 
market  jirice  per  ton  of  all  sizes  19.13  cents),  it 
would  have  resulted  in  an  increase  over  the  yeir 
Hxn  of  95.59  cents  a  ton  in  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  an  average  of  ()2.:!1  cents  a  ton  in  the 
market  price,  indicating  a  decrease  return  to  the 
producer  of  3.28  cents  a  ton.” 

Some  of  these  factors  are: 

In  all  probability  the  maximum  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  anthracite  from  the  Pennsylvania 


came  acute  from  want  oi  redress,  it  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  man  and  not  of  place.  I  remember  one 
particular  instance.  The  colliery  which  H  was 
working  had  a  seam  two  feet  eleven  inches  thick 
and  the  method  of  working  was  long  wall.  Ope 
man  had  always  a  grievance,  that  he  could  not 
get  a  living  wage  and  stated  he  had.  for  two 
weeks,  only  earned  sixty-four  cents  per  day.  He 
was  really  a  very  poor  workman. 

■Another  man  in  the  same  range  of  stalls  regu¬ 
larly  earned  $5.00  per  day,  and  was  rather  given 
to  boasting  about  it.  Ihe  sixty-four-cent  man 
accused  the  pit  boss  of  giving  the  $5. 00-man  a 
‘soft  place,’  so  he  complained  very  loudl}'  and 
persistently,  and  always  did  it  at  pay  time.  Be- 
in.g  an  old  soldier,  it  appeared  he  was  deserving 
some  consideration,  but  to  show  how  groundless 
his  charge  of  partiality  was  an  exchange  of 
places  was  made  between  him  and  the  $5.00  man. 
The  latter  would  not  start  work  until  he  was 
promised  consideration  for  cleaning  up  the  sixty- 
four-cent  man’s  place.  In  two  months  the  $5.00 
man  was  getting  $5.00  per  day  in  the  sixty-four 
cent  place,  and  the  sixty-four  cent  man  was  get¬ 
ting  sixty-four  cents  or  thereabouts  in  the  $5.00 
l)lace.” 

As  showin.g  the  curious  behavior  of  the  men 
during  the  strike.  Air.  Clifford  told  several  typi¬ 
cal  anecdotes,  one  of  which  was  as  follows : 

“A  radical  ex-member  of  parliament,  tbe  owner 
of  a  north  Welsh  colliery,  in  a  district  where  the 
men  had  become  slightly  shaky  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  strike,  trusting  to  his  former  prestige  as 
the  collier’s  idol,  went  to  try  if  he  could  not  by 
his  persuasive  eloquence,  of  which  he  was  a  per¬ 
fect  master,  induce  the  strikers  to  go  to  work. 
He  was  met  with  contemptuous  howls  of  de¬ 
rision  and  volleys  of  uncomplimentary  recom¬ 
mendations.  It  might  be  interesting  to  say  that 
this  gentleman  was  the  original  joint  inventor  of 
the  mo.gnetic  lock  for  safety  lamps  over  fifty 
years  a.go.” 


fields  has  been  reached  and  there  is  very  slight 
possibility  of  the  same  being  increased  to  any 
substantial  extent  in  the  near  future. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of 
producing  anthracite  will  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  show  a  steady  increase  from  year  to  year, 
despite  improved  methods  of  operation  for 
“shafts  and  slopes  are  sunk  deeper,  tunnels  are 
extended  and  the  mined  out  area  increases,  all 
of  which  lengthen  the  haul  of  coal  in  mine  cars, 
requiring  increased  transportation  facilities;  in¬ 
crease  the  area  to  be  drained  of  water,  calling 
for  more  pumping  facilities;  increase  the  area 
to  be  ventilated,  requiring  enlarged  ventilating 
appliances;  all  of  which  requires  more  employes.” 

Wages  and  taxes  continue  to  increase. 

An  increased  portion  of  coal  is  coming  from 
thin  veins  as  the  thicker  veins  were  worked 
first  and  from  the  former  an  amount  of  rock 
often  greater  than  the  body  of  the  coal  has  to 
be  taken  .out  to  enable  miners  to  work  thin  veins 
with  safety. 

Over  against  these  factors,  which  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  production,  there  are  other 
factors  working  in  the  other  direction.  One  is 
the  increasin.g  use  of  electricity.  President  Trues¬ 
dale  says : 

“In  the  deeper  and  thinner  veins,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  high  mining  cost  Lackawanna  has 
introduced  a  larsze  number  of  coal  cuttin.g  ma¬ 
chines,  operated  by  electricity,  which  are  being 
operated  successfully  and  enable  it  to  produce 
coal  frem  the.=c  veins  which  it  can  sell  without 
loss  and  which  it  could  not  otherwise  do.  The 
company  has  continued  making  expenditures 
which  aggregate  large  sums  each  year  for  ap¬ 
pliances  such  as  named  above  and  for  electrical 
e(|uii:ment  of  all  kinds  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  mine  coal  that  ten  \ears  ago  was  deemed 
practically  impcssible  to  mine  excepting  at  such 
large  cost  as  to  make  it  unprofitable.” 


S.  E.  Dickey,  who  has  charge  of  the  en 
gineering  work  of  some  of  the  principal  coal 
prtiducers  about  Jobnstown.  Pa.,  has  purchased 
the  engineering  business  he  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  from  the  former  owner,  C.  P.  Collin, 
who  has  become  special  engineer  for  the  Ber- 
wind-White  Coal  Mining  Company. 


Why  Anthracite  Coal  Costs  Increase. 
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Great  Coal  Reserves. 


When  the  total  production  of  coal  in  the 
United  States,  great  as  it  is,  is  compared  with 
the  known  tonnage  in  the  ground  it  sinks  into 
relative  insignificance.  Thus,  four  recently  de¬ 
scribed  coal  fields  in  Colorado  are  estimated 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to 
contain  more  than  12,000,000,000  short  tons  of 
coal,  or  three-fourths  of  the  total  amount  of 
coal  that  has  been  mined  and  lost  through 
mining  processes  in  the  United  States  since 
the  beginning  of  the  industry.  These  are 
known  as  the  coal  fields  of  the  Grand  Mesa 
and  the  West  Elk  Mountains,  Colorado,  and 
are  discussed  by  Willis  T.  Lee  in  Bulletin  510, 
just  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  These  fields  constitute  parts  of  the 
Uinta  coal  region,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
province,  and  lie  partly  in  west-central  Colo¬ 
rado  and  partly  in  eastern  Utah.  The  part  of 
the  Uinta  region  described  in  the  bulletin  is 
divided  into  four  more  or  less  distinct  fields, 
called  Grand  Mesa,  Floresta,  Mount  Carbon, 
and  Crested  Butte. 

The  investigations  described  in  the  bulletin 
extended  over  a  period  of  three  years  and  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  geo¬ 
logic  relations  of  the  coal-bearing  rocks  to 
other  formations,  of  classifying  the  land  by 
legal  subdivisions  as  coal  land  and  noncoal 
land,  and  of  determining  the  value  of  the  coal 
land  by  ascertaining  the  thickness  of  the  coal 
beds,  the  character  and  quality  of  the  coal,  its 
accessibility  with  reference  to  topographic  feat¬ 
ures,  and  its  location  with  reference  to  lines 
of  transportation. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  in  many  places 
as  to  the  number'  of  coal  beds  and  the  still 
greater  uncertainty  as  to  their  variations  in 
thickness,  no  close  estimate  can  be  made  of 
the  quantity  of  coal  in  the  fields.  However, 
a  computation  based  on  moderate  estimates  of 
thickness  gives  12,178,214,000  short  tons  as  the 
amount  of  recoverable  coal  in  the  Grand  Mesa 
and  West  Elk  Mountain  fields. 


Selecting  Explosives. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  has  just 
published  Bulletin  48,  “The  Selection  of  Explo¬ 
sives  Used  in  Engineering  and  Mining  Opera¬ 
tions,”  by  Clarence  Hall  and  Spencer  P. 
Howell.  It  deals  with  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  principal  explosives. 

The  various  considerations  involved  in  the 
selection  of  the  proper  class  of  explosive  for 
the  blasting  to  be  done,  are  given.  An  explo¬ 
sive  for  use  in  gaseous  or  dusty  coal  mines 
must  be  formulated  and  compounded  so  that 
its  flame  temperature  and  the  height  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  its  flame  are  reduced  enough  to  permit 
its  being  used  with  comparative  safety.  In 
extremely  cold  climates  explosives  that  do  not 
require  thawing  are  desirable,  provided  they 
are  equally  good  in  other  respects.  An  essen¬ 
tial  requirement  of  all  explosives,  especially  of 
those  for  use  in  tropical  countries,  is  that  they 
shall  remain  stable  without  change  in  chemical 
or  physical  characteristics. 

Because  of  the  varying  conditions  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  projects  on  which  explosives  are  used, 
the  fact  is  emphasized  that  some  characteris¬ 
tics  of  explosives  are  of  much  importance^  in 
certain  classes  of  work  and  of  little  or  no  im  • 
portance  in  others.  As  practically  every  class 
and  every  grade  of  commercial  explosive  is 
used  in  open-air  work  to  meet  varying  condi¬ 
tions,  the  authors  indicate  the  method  of  man¬ 
ufacture,  give  typical  composition  of,  and  state 
the  use  to  which  each  of  the  following  explo¬ 
sives  is  best  adapted:  Black  blasting  powder, 
granulated  nitroglycerin  powder,  “straight”  ni¬ 
troglycerin  dynamite,  low-freezing  dynamite, 
ammonia  dynamite,  and  gelatin  dynamite. 

Black  blasting  powder  is  stated  to  be  best 
suited  for  work  in  which  a  gradual  pushing  or 
heaving  effect  is  desired,  such  as  excavating 
cuts,  quarrying  soft  rock  or  stone,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  quarries  where  large  blocks  of  build¬ 
ing  stone  are  sought,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
the  maximum  efficiency  the  charge  must  be 
well  confined  by  suitable  stemming.  Granu¬ 
lated  nitroglycerin  powder  is  more  effective 
and  gives  better  results  than  black  blasting 
powder  in  soft  and  seamy  rock  or  in  material 
that  does  not  sufficiently  confine  the  gases 
evolved.  “Straight”  nitroglycerin  dynamites, 
as  a  class,  develop  greater  disruptive  force 


than  any  of  the  other  commercial  classes  of 
explosives  tested,  and  for  this  reason  they 
should  be  used  for  producing  shattering  effects 
or  for  blasting  very  tough  or  hard  materials 
whenever  the  conditions  permit.  If  the 
“straight”  nitroglycerin  dynamites  are  found  to 
be  too  violent  for  certain  classes  of  work,  the 
low-freezing  dynamites  or  the  ammonia  dyna¬ 
mites,  which  have  lower  rates  of  detonation 
and  hence  less  disruptive  effect,  are  recom¬ 
mended.  The  low-freezing  dynamites  have  the 
advantage  of  not  freezing  until  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  35°  F.  or  less,  but,  like  all  nitro¬ 
glycerin  explosives,  after  they  become  frozen 
they  must  be  thawed  before  use  in  order  to 
insure  the  most  effective  results.  As  the  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  used  in  ammonia  dynamite  is 
deliquescent,  this  class  of  explosive  absorbs 
moisture  more  readily  than  other  dynamites, 
therefore  it  is  emphasized  that  care  should  be 
observed  when  storing  this  class  of  explosives 
in  wet  or  damp  places.  The  gelatin  dynamites 
have  been  used  to  a  large  extent  in  wet  blast¬ 
ing,  such  as  in  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  nav¬ 
igation  and  in  deep  workings,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  are  best  suited  for  these  purposes. 

The  products  of  combustion  of  explosives 
used  in  closed  work  is  said  to  be  of  vast  im¬ 
portance  because  in  such  work  large  quantities 
of  explosives  are  generally  used  and  they  may 
produce  dangerous  quantities  of  poisonous 
gases  on  explosion.  The  gelatin  dynamites  on 
detonation  produce  the  smallest  percentage  of 
poisonous  gases,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  this 
class  of  explosive  is  far  from  being  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  this  respect.  The  bureau  had  a  special 
gelatin  dynamite  made  which,  on  detonation, 
produced  no  poisonous  gases,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  illustration  of  the  possibility 
of  producing  a  gelatin  dynamite  that  will  not 
evolve  poisonous  gases  on  detonation  will  re¬ 
sult  in  its  being  commercially  manufactured. 

The  bulletin  points  out  dangers  arising  from 
the  burning  of  high  explosives  by  showing  the 
great  increase  in  the  percentage  of  poisonous 
gases  evolved. 

The  bulletin  closes  with  a  table  showing  the 
relative  potential  energy,  disruptive  effect 
which  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  percussive 
or  shattering  force  of  explosives,  and  propul¬ 
sive  effect  which  corresponds  to  the  pushing  or 
heaving  force  of  nine  explosives  of  different 
classes  and  grades. 


The  Smokeless  Situation. 


New  York,  April  24. —  (Special  Correspond- 
dencc.) — From  the  New  York  point  of  view  of  the 
southern  situation  on  New  River  coals  it  seems 
that  there  is  decided  strength  of  tone  in  the 
general  condition  and  great  likelihood  that  a 
gradual  advance  in  demand  will  bring  a  favorable 
figure  till  premium  prices  prevail  earlier  than  in 
preceding  years.  From  the  fact  that  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  and  C.  &  O.  has  been  shut  off  from 
the  west  for  twenty-one  days  during  which  time 
it  was  necessary  to  divert  all  coal  to  tidewater 
without  causing  a  serious  drop  in  prices  or  even 
a  shading  of  the  usual  circular  prices.  Hampton 
Roads  prices  on  many  transactions  through  New 
York  houses  were  at  $3.00  f.  o.  b.  the  piers. 

The  labor  situation  is  one  that  is  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  New  River  operators  now  as  they  are 
having  their  hands  full  to  keep  down  the  dis¬ 
turbing  element  within  the  ranks  of  their  miners 
and  preventing  the  invasion  of  organizers  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Both  forces 
are  stronger  now  in  these  fields  than  they  have 
ever  been  and  more  bitter  against  each  other 
so  that  a  clash  would  be  a  furious  affair  from 
the  drop  of  the  hat.  The  operator  is  determined 
to  run  his  own  mines  as  he  has  done  in  times 
past  while  labor  is  bent  on  running  his  business 
for  him  just  as  they  have  done  in  recent  years 
in  so  many  other  sections.  Meetings  of  operators 
have  been  held  almost  weekly  for  some  time  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Washington  and  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  at  various  points.  The  first  ad¬ 
vances  of  the  union  will  likely  be  the  signal  for 
the  break  and  that  a  strike  is  imminent  cannot 
longer  be  doubted  from  reports  and  observations 
throughout  the  New  River  fields. 


P.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  has  just  started  clearing 
for  an  extension  of  its  spur  that  runs  from 
Hillman,  Pa.,  in  to  the  mines  of  Madeira,  Hill 
&  Co.,  at  Clover  Run,  Pa.  The  extension  will 
be  about  two  miles  long  and  will  make  accessi¬ 
ble  a  tract  of  about  five  thousand  acres  of 
virgin  coal  of  good  quality. 


Colorado  Mining  Law. 


Denver,  April  24. — (Special  Correspondence.) 
— Colorado’s  new  mining  law  is  declared  to 
be  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  The 
bill  delegates  police  powers  to  the  state  coal 
mine  inspector  and  increases  his  staff  of  depu¬ 
ties  from  three  to  five.  There  is  also  to  be 
named  a  board  of  examiners,  three  members 
of  which  are  to  be  miners,  named  by  the 
judges  of  the  district  courts  in  which  the  three 
principal  coal  districts  are  located,  and  the 
other  two  to  be  a  mining  engineer  and  a  mine 
operator,  to  be  named  by  the  governor.  This 
board  will  examine  not  only  the  chief  inspec¬ 
tor  and  deputies,  but  all  company  mine  exam¬ 
iners,  shotfirers,  mine  superintendents,  mine 
foremen,  assistant  foremen  and  fire  bosses. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  bill  is  the 
requirement  for  the  split  air  system  of  ventila¬ 
tion. 

In  mines  employing  100  men  or  more  there 
must  be  at  least  three  crews  of  four  men 
each  trained  in  rescue  work,  while  two  such 
crews  must  be  maintained  in  mines  employing 
less  than  100  men  underground.  Helmets  or 
other  breathing  apparatus,  resuscitating  de¬ 
vices  and  first  aid  appliances  are  required  in 
every  mine. 

The  bill  goes  into  every  detail  of  mine  man¬ 
agement  and  protection.  Operators  generally 
endorsed  the  bill  and  are  well  satisfied  with 
its  provisions. 


Coal  at  Fifty  Cents  an  Ounce. 


Anthracite  is  being  sold  by  the  ounce— not  on 
account  of  scarcity,  but  because  of  the  peculiar 
use  made  of  it  in  the  telephone  transmitter. 

In  each  of  these  instruments  there  are  420 
milligrams  of  granulated  carbon,  produced  by 
grinding  a  certain  picked  quality  of  hard  coal 
into  fine  granules  placed  in  a  crucible  and  baked 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  product,  after  it 
comes  from  the  furnace,  looks  very  much  like 
gunpovvder.  A  teaspoonful  will  fill  twenty-five 
transmitters,  and  once  poured  into  the  very  small 
cup  of  the  instrument  the  granules  perform 
their  peculiar  and  distinct  function  for  years — as 
long  as  the  transmitter  is  operative. 

The  making  of  this  product  is  a  secret  process, 
the  coal  granules  being  mixed  with  chemicals 
which  harden  them  in  the  baking,  and  it  is  sold 
at  fifty  cents  per  ounce  by  the  manufacturers  to 
the  telephone  companies. 

Carbon  is  the  only  substance  which  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  a  telephone  transmitter  as  the 
conducting  medium  between  the  electrodes.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  substances  have  been  tried,  but 
this  is  the  only  material  which  has  signally  stood 
the  test  since  Thomas  A.  Edison  discovered  its 
use  for  this  purpose  in  1877.  The  first  form  used 
was  a  small  carbon  button,  which  was  super¬ 
seded  by  carbon  in  granulated  form,  the  use  of 
which  remains  unchanged  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  estimated  that  300,000  telephone  trans¬ 
mitters  are  manufactured  every  year,  and  they 
require  approximately  three  tons  of  coal  ground 
into  3,000,000  grams,  or  108,000  ounces.  At  fifty 
cents  per  ounce  this  ton  of  selected  coal,  which 
costs,  perhaps,  $15  per  ton  (as  only  certain  pieces 
from  the  ordinary  anthracite  are  used),  is  resold 
in  the  form  of  granulated  carbon  for  $18,000  per 
ton. — IVall  Street  Journal. 


A  Smoke  Meter. 


A  British  committee  on  smoke  abatement  has 
selected  a  standard  apparatus  for  testing  air 
pollution,  which  is  recommended  for  general  use 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom.  Already  plans  have 
been  made  to  set  it  up  in  London,  Birmingham, 
Glasgow,  Bradford,  Newcastle-on-’Tyne,  Leicester 
and  Malvern.  Probably  it  will  soon  be  adopted  in 
all  other  British  cities.  A  means  of  making 
accurate  comparisons  regarding  the  pollution  of 
the  air  in  various  districts  will  be  available^  and 
it  is  suggested  that  new  light  may  thus  be  thrown 
on  the  undue  prevalence  of  chest  diseases  in  cer¬ 
tain  regions.  The  apparatus  is  simply  a  large 
rain  gauge  with  a  catchment  area  of  four  square 
feet.  The  material — rain,  soot,  dust — falling  on 
this  surface  is  collected  in  a  large  bottle,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  are  regularly  analyzed.  One  would 
imagine  that  this  apparatus  might  with  advantage 
be  supplemented  by  regular  analyses  of  stated 
amounts  of  air  taken  near  the  gauge.  The  rain- 
gauge  analyses  would,  obviously,  give  only  spas¬ 
modic  records  (depending  upon  the  amount  of 
rain)  of  the  gaseous  impurities  in  the  air. — Ex¬ 
change. 
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The  West  Virginia  Labor  Situation. 


Charleston,  W.  Va.,  April  33. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Miners’  delegates  representing 
the  strikers  on  Paint  and  Cabin  creeks  re¬ 
main  undecided  on  the  question  of  accepting 
the  peace  proposals  made  by  Governor  Hat¬ 
field  and  the  concessions  offered  by  the  af¬ 
fected  coal  operators.  The  delegates  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  from  all  angles  since  Tues¬ 
day,  but  failed  to  reach  an  agreement.  The  con¬ 
vention  adjourned  tonight  to  meet  again  April 
29  in  this  city.  _ 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  in  Odd 
Fellows  Hall  by  District  President  Cairns, 
with  Secretary  J.  M.  Craigo  acting  as  secretary 
of  the  convention.  Both  these  men  fill  these 
positions  by  virtue  of  their  official  positions 
in  the  Mine  Workers  organization.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  forenoon  session  was  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  purposes  of  organization.  Two 
committees  were  appointed,  one  on  creden¬ 
tials  and  one  to  wait  upon  Governor  Hatfield. 
The  committee  on  credentials  then  went  into 
executive  session  to  take  up  the  question  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  delegates’  certificates, 
and  the  convention  adjourned  after  being  in 
session  but  a  short  time  to  give  the  creden¬ 
tials  committee  the  opportunity  to  make  up 
their  report.  The  convention,  pursuant  to  the 
hour  fixed  at  the  forenoon  adjournment,  met 
again  at  two  o’clock,  when  the  organization 
of  the  convention  was  completed  and  the 
business  of  the  convention  began  in  earnest. 

The  committee  on  credentials  was  composed 
of  E.  J.  Soulsby  of  Holly  Grove  and  George 
Amos  of  Mossy,  representing  the  Paint  Creek 
section;  John  Garrett  of  Eskdale,  representing 
one  end  of  Cabin  Creek;  George  Carr  of  Jar- 
rold’s  Valley  and  James  Pauley  of  Dungriff, 
representing-  the  extreme  end  of  Cabin  Creek 
and  Coal  River  section.  The  committee  to 
wait  on  the  governnor  was  composed  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Cairns  and  National  Board  Member 
Haggerty. 

At  the  afternoon  session  there  was  consid¬ 
erable  discussion  whether,  when  the  governor 
should  appear  before  the  convention,  that  body 
should  sit  in  open  or  executive  session.  The 
matter  was  argued  at  some  length  and  both 
sides  seemed  to  present  equally  good  reasons 
for  their  end  of  the  contention.  Some  held 
that  those  present  from  the  strikers  who  were 
not  delegates  were  equally  interested  with 
those  who  were  delegates,  and  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  sit.  Others  held  that  only  the  duly 
accredited  delegates  should  be  present  when 
the  governor  appeared  that  he  might  see  their 
actual  numbers,  and  know  how  the  miners  had 
responded,  and  that  after  the  governor  had 
appeared  and  given  his  views,  the  convention 
should  then  go  into  executive  session. 

“We  have  ninety-three  delegates  here,”  said 
one  of  the  mine  officials,  who  favored  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  session,  “and  we  want  the  governor 
to  know  that  he  is  meeting  only  accredited 
delegates.” 

After  considerable  discussion,  and  when  the 
vote  began  to  be  called  for.  President  Cairns 
and  National  Board  Member  Haggerty,  who 
has  been  appointed  to  wait  on  the  governor, 
appeared.  It  was  then  three  o’clock.  The 
matter  of  the  vote  was  susoended  until  the 
committee  had  reported.  President  Cairns 
announced  that  he  and  Mr.  Hage^erty  had  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  governor  and  that  while  the 
governor  had  promised  to  come,  he  had  said 
he  was  very  busy  and  could  not  appear  for 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  later.  Presi¬ 
dent  Cairns  also  said  that  Governor  Hatfield 
had  said  he  would  speak  only  to  the  delegates 
and  the  Mine  Workers’  officials. 


Concessions  to  Miners. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  April  24.— Governor  H. 
D.  Hatfield’s  recommendations  looking  to  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  labor  troubles  in  Cabin  and  Paint 
creeks  have  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  oper¬ 
ators.  As  a  result,  the  Paint  Creek,  Cabin  Creek 
and  Coal  River  operators  posted  notices  at  their 
mines  last  Saturday  advising  all  employees  of  the 
companies  enumerated  that  effective  Monday 
morning  April  21st  the  nine-hour  work  day  will 
hereafter  prevail,  and  that  the  semi-monthlv  pay¬ 
day,^  recommended  by  the  governor,  will  be  ef¬ 
fective  May  1st. 

The  new  rules  replace  the  previous  rules  of 
a  ten-hour  day  and  a  monthly  pay-day.  These  are 
the  only  changes  involved  in  the  governor’s  rec¬ 


ommendations  to  operators  at  these  mines,  as 
the  miners  in  these  fields  have  always  been,  as 
they  are  now,  free  to  put  in  checkweighmen  when 
and  where  they  choose,  and  to  deal  with  what 
merchants  they  prefer,  without  fear  of  discrim¬ 
ination  on  such  account. 

This  has  put  peace  entirely  up  to  the  miners. 
It  is  thus  made  clear  that  if  the  strike  is  con¬ 
tinued,  the  miners  will  be  putting  recognition  of 
the  union  above  all  other  matters. 


In  the  Smokeless  Field. 

The  New  River  miners’  convention  has  de¬ 
cided  not  to  call  a  strike  pending  efforts  they 
will  make  to  have  a  conference  with  the  oper¬ 
ators  of  that  field,  to  be  held  in  Charleston 
on  Mav  10,  in  which  they  hope  to  have  ad¬ 
justment  of  their  differences. 

Should  the  operators  decline  to  enter  into  a 
conference  the  miners  will  then  consider  the 
question  of  a  strike. 


Shawmut  Coal  &  Coke  Company  tested  thei’- 
new  tipple  at  Furnace  Run  and  shipped  over 
the  B.  R,  &  P.  Railroad  the  first  car  of  coal 
from  the  new  operation  this  week. 


Explosives  in 


In  the  use  of  explosives  in  coal  mining  the  lim¬ 
itations  placed  on  their  strength  often  taxes  the 
ingenuity  of  the  miner.  In  the  general  run  of 
explosives,  strength  is  obtained  by  two  factors. 
First,  the  volume  of  gases  liberated,  and,  second, 
the  temperature  of  detonation  which  gives  these 
gases  an  expansive  force.  When  the  problem  is 
to  get  an  explosive  to  be  used  in  coal  mines 
where  gas  and  dust  are  present  in  dangerous 
quantities,  the  temperature  factor  of  strength 
must  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible  in  order  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  igniting  the  gas  or  dust 
by  the  blasts.  In  short,  the  strength  of  the  best 
permissible  explosives  must  necessarily  be  not 
equal  to  those  of  the  higher  .grade  dynamites. 

The  strongest  and  best  explosives  on  the 
United  States  permissible  list  are  the  monobels. 
By  the  use  of  ammonia  nitrate  as  a  base,  it  is 
possible  to  manufacture  a  permissible  explosive 
having  a  weight  for  weight  strength  equal  to 
sixty  per  cent  dynamite,  but  on  account  of  - the 
low  specific  gravity  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  the 
bulk  for  bulk  or  cartridge  strength  is  only  equal 
to  that  of  a  thirty-five  per  cent  dynamite. 

Fortunately,  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that 
rock  is  encountered  in  coal  mines,  where  extra 
strong  explosives  are  required  to  give  the  most 
economical  results.  If  this  kind  of  rock  is  en¬ 
countered  where  there  is  danger  of  gas  or  dust 
explosions,  the  only  method  of  blasting  to  fol¬ 
low  is  to  give  the  holes  lighter  burdens  and  use 
the  permissible  explosives  preferably,  Monobel 
No.  1  or  Monobel  No.  6. 

The  blasting  of  the  coal  itself  is  a  problem  of 
gettin.g  out  the  largest  percentage  possible  in 
the  shape  desired  rather  than  to  reduce  the  actual 
cost  of  extraction  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
For  instance,  it  is  cheaper — and  the  output  per 
man  is  greater — to  smash  the  coal  up  fine  in  the 
blasting.  This  is  so  because  it  can  in  the  small 
pieces  be  shoveled  up  in  less  time  than  when  it 
is  broken  up  in  large  lumps.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  prices  obtained  for  the  large  sizes 
of  coal  are  enough  higher  to  make  it  an  object, 
except  where  the  coal  is  converted  into  coke,  to 
maintain  the  output  of  lump  coal  at  an  maximum. 

In  most  mines  where  lump  coal  is  the  most  de¬ 
sired  product,  the  coal  is  mined  in  rooms  varying 
in  width  from  twenty  to  forty  feet,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  roof  and  other  local  conditions 
that  may  affect  the  economical  methods  of  min¬ 
ing. 

Bituminous  coal  is  generally  undercut.  This 
operation  can  be  performed  by  hand  picks, 
puncher  or  chain  machines.  In  the  east  the  hand 
pick  has  been  largely  discarded  in  favor  of  the 
machines.  The  chain  machine  cut,  which  is  only 
four  or  five  inches  high,  is  one  that  makes  a 
minimum  of  waste  of  fines  in  cutting  and  also 
in  the  subsequent  blasting.  The  blasting  simply 
consists  of  setting  the  coal  down  on  the  ffoor  of 
the  room.  The  loading  of  this  coal  is  a  slower 
operation  and  is  more  expensive  because  it  is 
left  only  shaken  down  so  that  it  can  be  picked 
out  with  a  minimum  amount  of  effort. 


Rehearing  in  Colorado  Rate  Case. 


Denver,  April  24. —  {Special  Correspondence.) 

— Upon  the  application  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
Burlington  and  the  Colorado  &  Southern  rail¬ 
roads,  the  state  railroad  commission  last  Satur¬ 
day  granted  a  rehearing  of  the  case  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  league,  which  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
])ractically  50  per  cent  in  freight  rates  from  the 
northern  lignite  fields  to  Denver,  which  have  been 
in  effect  almost  twenty  years.  The  case  will 
probably  be  heard  this  week. 

The  order  making  the  new  rates  was  to  become 
effective  on  Friday,  April  24,  and  as  the  state 
supreme  court  has  upheld  the  right  of  the  com¬ 
mission  to  establish  rates,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  commission  will  reverse  itself.  It  is 
stated  that  the  railroads  seek  to  mitigate,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  full  effect  of  the  sweeping  reductions,  « 
and  that  they  will  ask  for  some  concessions  in 
the  ruling,  however  slight. 

It  is  contended  by  the  railroads  that  the  rates 
as  fixed  by  the  commission  are  unreasonable, 
and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  order  will  cause 
an  annual  loss  to  the  Burlington  of  $30,000  and 
will  be  confiscatory  to  the  other  roads. 

The  case  has  been  dragging  along  for  five 
years,  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  railroads  may 
possibly  appeal  the  case  to  the  federal  court.  No 
steps,  however,  have  yet  been  taken  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.' 


Coal  Mining. 


The  puncher  machine  makes  a  cut  that  varies 
from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches  high  in  front  and 
slopes  to  a  height  of  a  few  inches  at  the  back, 
while  the  amount  of  fine  coal  produced  is  large, 
when  the  face  is  blasted  the  coal  rolls  out  on 
the  floor  in  a  position  that  permits  of  rapid  and 
cheap  loading.  The  pick  undercut  is  the  same 
as  the  puncher,  but  as  a  rule  is  not  so  deep. 

When  blasting  powder  was  the  principal  ex¬ 
plosive  used  in  coal  mines,  the  holes  were  placed 
in  different  positions  than  is  done  at  the  present 
time  when  permissible  explosives  have  largely 
replaced  blasting  powder.  With  blasting  powder 
the  holes  were  bored  fairly  flat  about  two-thirds 
of  the  distance  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  When 
permissible  explosives  were  introduced  it  was 
found  that  with  undercut  coal,  better  results  were 
obtained  if  the  holes  were  started  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  below  the  roof  and  given  an 
upward  slant  that  would  bring  the  point  against 
the  roof  about  directly  over  the  back  of  the  cut. 
Also,  where  the  tight  shot  is  on  one  side  of  the 
room  instead  of  the  middle  of  the  face,  the  blast 
would  make  more  lump  coal  if  the  hole  was 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  rib. 

In  the  coke  regions  the  desire  is  to  smash  the 
coal  as  fine  as  possible  in  the  blasting.  The 
rooms  are  narrower  and  often  the  blasting  is 
done  from  the  solid. 

The  first  permissible  explosives  placed  on  the 
market  caused  some  complaint  by  the  producers 
of  lump  coal,  to  the  effect  that  they  smashed  the 
coal  too  much,  thereby  increasing  the  production 
of  fine  coal  and  diminishing  their  profits.  This 
led  to  an  extended  study  of  their  requirements 
by  the  principal  manufacturers  of  explosives  and 
to  the  production  of  permissible  explosives  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  the  production  of  lump  coal. 

With  the  permissible  explosives,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  use  strong  detonators.  The 
United  States  Government — with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  that  require  stronger — states  that 
the  coal  mine  explosives  are  only  permissible 
when  used  with  No.  6  or  stronger  blasting  caps 
or  electric  fuses.  In  addition  to  this,  photographs 
have  been  made  to  show  that  the  flame  of  det¬ 
onation  of  the  permissible  explosives  is  reduced 
when  they  are  shot  by  means  of  No.  7  and  No.  8 
blasting  caps  or  electric  fuses.  In  addition,  the 
use  of  strong  detonators  increases  the  work  done, 
hv  the  explosive  and  reduces  the  production  of 
obnoxious  fumes. 

The  only  method  recommended  for  firing 
charges  of  permissible  explosives  is  to  blast  by 
electricity.  There  are  several  cases  on  record 
where  mine  gas  has  been  ignited  by  the  spit  from 
freshly  lighted  fuse. 

It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  to  tamp 
charges  well.  This  not  onlv  greatly  increases 
the  work  done  by  the  explosive — given  as  thirty 
per  cent  increase  in  the  United  States  Government 
tests — but  it  prevents  flame  from  projecting  out 
into  the  working  places  and  reduces  the  amount 
of  bad  fumes  liberated  on  explosion. 
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The  Iowa  Experiment. 

Iowa  farmers  heard  and  heeded  the 
call:  “Get  rid  of  the  middleman.”  They 
have  made  a  change  Avhich  substitutes 
their  own  middleman  for  the  one  who 
works  independently.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  man  of  no  experience 
can  outwit  the  one  who  is  trained. 

To  load  farm  jiroduce  upon  cars  doesn’t 
distribute  it.  .After  it  arrives  at  destina¬ 
tion,  there  must  be  warehousing  until 
demand  arises ;  there  must  be  splitting  of 
the  big  consignment  up  into  little  ones: 
there  must  be  delivery  of  those  small 
consignments,  and  credit  must  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  small  consumer.  This  costs 
money — if  it  is  done  with  safety  to  both 
buyer  and  seller.  The  Iowa  farmers,  to 
handle  this  comjilex  business,  have 
formed  a  local  grange  among  those  who 
live  near  Alanchester,  Iowa.  The  com¬ 
missioner  is  not  paid  a  salary,  he  gets  a 
commission  of  $4  per  car  for  what  he 
sells  and  buys.  So  far  as  the  grange  is 
concerned,  this  is  all  the  charges  which 
are  going  to  attach  to  distribution — ex¬ 
cept  the  freight  rate.  This  gives  the 
farmer  more  money  for  his  produce  and 
the  consumer  a  lower  jirice  for  his  com¬ 
modity.  Let  all  give  praise ;  the  high  cost 
of  living  problem  is  solved. 


The  all-important  question  is :  On  $4 
a  car  can  the  commissioner  distribute  this 
product?  Can  he  pay  all  the  warehous¬ 
ing  charge;  pay  the  cost  of  dividing  the 
carload  up  into  small  consignments  ;  make 
ultimate  deliveries,  and  e.xtend  credit  to 
the  small  user?  In  these  days  that  seems 
like  an  almighty  stretch  of  $4. 

But  the  grange  doesn’t  end  there.  This 
commissioner  is  also  to  be  the  joint  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  of  the  farmers.  One  of  the 
things  which  he  will  buy  will  be  coal. 
On  all  the  coal  he  buys  he  will  get  $4  a 
car.  On  a  forty-ton  car  that  is  ten  cents 
a  ton ;  the  average  coal  jobbers’  commis¬ 
sion  is  ten  cents  a  ton.  Since  the  cost  is 
the  same  in  both  cases  the  grange  com¬ 
missioner  at  Alanchester  can  do  this  work 
more  cheaply  and  better  for  the  same 
price,  than  can  the  jobber,  who  is  located, 
in  a  large  city.  The  middleman  in  the 
large  city  is  in  touch  with  all  the  distress 
coal,  which  arrives  at  the  big  commercial 
center.  He  buys  at  distress  prices;  he 
sells  at  a  certain  price  above  those  dis¬ 
tress  figures.  The  middleman  at  Man¬ 
chester  buys  only  the  distress  coal  which 
comes  to  his  small  market.  He  may  be 
fortunate  in  getting  a  few  cars  in  the  year 
at  a  reasonable  price.  He  is  never  con¬ 
stantly  in  touch  with  a  big  supply.  He 
has  not  the  opportunity  to  get  the  cheap 
coal,  for  which  reason  he  cannot  serve 
his  clients  as  well  as  the  jobber. 

If  the  commissioner  cannot  compete 
with  the  jobber,  can  he  compete  with  the 
retail  coal  dealer  located  at  Manchester, 
Iowa?  The  problem  of  distributing  coal 
is  not  simple.  .Anybody  will  l)uy  coal 
in  winter;  selling  or  distributing  coal  at 
that  time  is  no  problem  at  all.  The  ope¬ 
rator  who  has  a  mine  equipment  which 
is  there  to  do  business  in  summer  as  well 
as  in  winter,  cannot  exist  on  winter  sales 
alone.  To  produce  coal  to  satisfy  the 
steam  demand  in  summer,  he  must  have 
a  place  in  summer  in  which  to  put  some 
of  the  domestic  coal  which  is  produced 
to  get  out  the  steam  coal.  .At  present,  he 
stores  this  domestic  coal  in  the  yard  for 
the  retail  dealer.  If  the  retailer  is 
supplanted  in  business  by  the  grange,  the 
coal  producer’s  plant  is  not  wiped -out  at 
the  same  time,  nor  is  his  necessity  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  coal  in  summer  removed.  When 
the  retailer  doesn’t  store  the  domestic 
coal  in  summer,  the  operator  must  do  it 
himself  or  the  grange  must  do  it.  The 
coal  must  be  stored.  Instead  of  the  stor¬ 
age  cost,  therefore,  being  transferred  to  the 
farmer  through  the  medium  of  the  local 
retail  dealer,  it  will  be  transferred 
through  the  medium  of  the  farmer’s  pro¬ 
ducing  agent.  The  farmer  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  escape  the  storage  charge — unless  he 
stores  the  coal  himself. 

If  the  farmer  undertakes  to  store  his 
coal  in  summer,  he  will  have  to  take  his 
horses,  a  wagon  and  a  man  out  of  the 
fields  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  year,  to 
send  them  to  town  to  receive  coal  and 
take  it  home.  By  the  old  method  the  re¬ 
tail  dealer  received  and  stored  the  coal  in 
summer  and  the  farmer  hauled  it  home  on 
the  day  he  brought  his  grain  to  market, 
d'he  storage,  at  the  outside,  only  costs  a 
few  cents  a  ton ;  the  farmer  cannot  carry 
it  home  in  mid-summer  for  that  amount 
of  money. 

No  farmer  would  take  the  time  to  haul 
home  his  winter  coal  in  mid-summer;  he 
would  expect  and  demand  that  coal 


should  be  delivered  to  him  in  the  fall. 
That  is  precisely  the  time  when  every 
householder,  the  nation  over,  wants  to 
buy  his  coal.  With  the  retailer  gone,  the 
operator  would  go  into  the  fall  months 
with  no  storage  piles  to  help  meet  the 
rush  demand  of  October  and  November. 
Demand  and  supply  dictate  coal  prices. 
If  the  supply  in  the  fall  were  one-third 
less  than  it  is  now  and  if  the  demand  were 
the  same  as  it  is  now,  the  price  would  be 
fifty  per  cent  higher  than  at  present.  That 
is,  the  farmer  instead  of  winning  money 
as  he  now  expects,  would  be  losing 
money,  because  he  would  have  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  his  coal. 

On  these  various  accounts,  the  coal  op¬ 
erator,  before  he  goes  around  the  retail 
dealer  and  sells  to  these  local  granges, 
wants  to  consider  carefully  the  cost.  It 
isn’t  wise  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that 
because  of  this  campaign  against  the 
middle  man  he  is  going  to  be  wiped  out 
of  existence.  If  the  middle  man  ulti¬ 
mately  is,  by  the  force  of  economy,  to  be 
kept  in  business  as  a  necessity,  the  opera¬ 
tor  should  not  do  anything  now  which 
would  embarrass  him  while  he  is  fighting 
for  his  business  life  against  a  lot  of  senti¬ 
mentalists. 


Guaranteeing  Performance. 

Ever  so  often  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  the  producer  of  coal  should  not  only 
guarantee  the  quality  of  his  product,  but 
iis  performance  in  the  furnace.  A  similar 
demand  would  be  that  the  producer  of 
cloth  should  not  only  guarantee  that  it 
was  all  wool,  a  yard  wide  and  fast  colors, 
but  that  the  women  who  are  to  wear  ii 
should  be  made  beautiful  thereby,  and 
that  the  sewing  women  would  make  a 
perfect  fit  of  the  garment  with  never  a 
mistake  in  the  cutting.  In  other  words, 
the  coal  operator  is  asked  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  false  economy  of  the  steam 
user  in  the  matter  of  installing  his  coal 
burning  equipment,  as  also  for  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  incompetence  of  the  fireman. 

The  coal  mine  owner’s  sole  function  is 
to  produce  coal.  In  ofifering  that  coal  for 
sale  he  is,  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned, 
responsible  only  for  his  statement  of  its 
chemical  properties  in  the  ground  and  de¬ 
termined  unalterably  its  quality,  and  the 
operator  can  only  say  about  it  what  he 
knows.  If  it  contains  naturally  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  fixed  carbon  and  qf 
volatile  matter,  the  producer  is  under  ob¬ 
ligation  to  tell  the  exact  truth  about  that 
analysis.  If  it  can  be  cleaned  so  as  to 
remove  a  certain  part  of  the  ash,  he  is 
under  obligation  so  to  clean  it.  That 
is,  the  operator  is  responsible  for  getting 
his  coal  to  the  market  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  After  he  has  stated  what  his 
coal  is  and  what  he  can  do  in  the  way  of 
preparing  it,  he  is  obliged  to  carry  out  his 
part  of  the  contract — but  to  do  no  more. 

After  the  co'al  goes  into  the  canfe'umer’s 
bin,  it  ceases  to  be  any  burden  upon  its 
producer.  He  has -no  choice  as  to  the 
equipment  in  which  it  is'  burned,  and 
nothing  to  say  about  the  men 'who  are  go¬ 
ing  to  fire  it.  In  so  far  as  he  has  no 
authority,  he  likewise  has  no  obligation. 
Therefore,  if  a  coal  which  can  be  made  to 
perform  efficiently,  is  badly  handled  and 
burns  wastefully,  the  coal  producer  can 
not  be  made  to  suffer  for  it.  The  fault 
lies  entirely  with  somebody  else,  and  that 
somebody  should  pay  the  penalty.  For 
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this  reason,  the  operator  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  guarantee  how  much  water,  in 
any  given  plant,  a  ton  of  coal  will  evapor¬ 
ate.  lie  is  only  responsible  for  the  sizing 
and  the  cleaning  of  the  coal  and  for  a 
correct  statement  of  its  chemical  propet- 
ties. 


A  Shifting  in  Methods. 

While  a  great  many  retail  dealers  are 
not  ready  to  buy  auto  trucks,  every  man 
with  even  a  sizable  business  is  studying 
the  subject  carefully.  In  making  this 
study,  one  point  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

It  is  the  present  practice  of  retail  deal¬ 
ers  either  to  sell  off  the  surplus  horses 
in  summer  or  rent  them,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  to  contractors  or  teaming  com¬ 
panies.  When  auto  trucks  have  the  place 
of  horses,  the  retail  dealer  cannot  dispose 
of  his  idle  equipment  in  summer.  He 
cannot  sell  a  used  auto  truck  at  anything 
like  what  it  cost  him ;  he  can’t  afford  to 
take  the  loss  which  this  sale  would  in¬ 
volve,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  let  this 
equipment  lie  idle.  This  suggests  a 
needed  revamping  of  the  retailers’  busi¬ 
ness. 

Several  ways  suggest  themselves.  The 
retailer  might  go  over  his  books  and  de¬ 
cide  about  how  much  coal  he  is  called 
upon  to  deliver  in  summer.  Then  he 
might  buy  enough  auto  trucks  to  move 
that  summer  business.  Having  done  that, 
he  could  sell  off  all  of  his  horses  in  spring 
and  avoid  loss  by  keeping  the  auto  truck 
constantly  busy. 

Again,  the  retail  dealer  might,  after 
having  bought  an  auto  truck,  make  a 
special  effort  to  get  his  customers  to  store 
coal  in  summer.  Thereby  he  would  keep 
his  equipment  constantly  busy. 

-•\s  a  third  matter,  the  retailer  might, 
possibly,  rent  out  his  auto  truck  to  a 
l>usiness  man  in  another  line.  Some  one 
may  suggest  that  the  present  auto-coal 
truck  body  is  not  adaptable  to  every  line 
of  business.  A  bed  which  will  carry  coal 
will  not  necessarily,  easily  and  cheaply 
distribute  lumber  or  other  commodities. 
The  retail  dealer  expecting  to  rent  his 
truck  in  summer  might  arrange  with  the 
manufacturer  for  two  l)eds  to  fit  on  the 
same  chassis. 


The  Value  of  An  Idea. 

We  sometimes  wonder  if  coal  men  ap¬ 
preciate  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  business 
idea.  We  speak  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
an  idea  because  a  good  business  theory  has 
a  spot  market  value  of  from  $10  iq)  to 
$500.  On  the  contract  market  ideas  are 
worth  from  a  few  thousand  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand.  At  the  same  time  many 
men  who  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  their 
value,  throw  them  away. 

When  you  come  to  realize  it,  trade  pa¬ 
pers  exist  to  deal,  principally,  in  business 
ideas.  To  get  one  good  concrete,  improved 
way  of  doing  one  thing  in  one  industry, 
it  is  often  necessary  for  a  high-priced  trade 
'  paper  man  to  take  a  week  and  to  spend  a 
considerable  sum  of  expense  money.  That 
I  is,  the  trade  i)aper  .si)ends  several  hundred 
dollars  for  one  business  idea.  It  is  not  an 
idea  which  the  trade  paper  can  use  in  its 
own  business ;  instead  it  is  an  idea  which 
some  subscriber  can  use  in  his  business. 
If  these  ideas,  which  cost  several  hundred 
dollars,  have  a  fixed  intrinsic  value,  why 


are  those  ideas  not  availed  of  more  often 
by  those  for  whom  they  were  prepared. 
Are  business  men  too  busy,  too  blind  or  too 
egotistical  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oth¬ 
ers  ? 

Trade  papers  are  not  alone  in  this  ex¬ 
pensive  business  of  buying  and  selling  busi¬ 
ness  ideas.  Many  magazines  occupy  the 
sanie  field.  The  amount  of  this  material 
bought  and  .sold  every  month  is  perfectly 
astonishing  when  the  total  is  struck.  No 
publication  gathers  these  ideas  for  the 
amusement  of  the  reader  alone.  The  peri¬ 
odicals  are  doing  for  their  readers  at  a 
tremendous  cost  what  the  individual  com¬ 
panies  would  have  to  do  for  themselves  at 
even  greater  expense  if  the  publications 
did  not  do  it.  We  speak  advisedly. 

Any  man  who  can  present  a  concrete  and 
practical  working  plan  for  a  given  business 
organization  can  either  get  a  cash  price  for 
■it,  or  he  can  wdn  for  himself  an  executive 
position  with  that  company  at  a  stout  sal¬ 
ary.  The  same  business  organization 
would,  for  some  reason,  be  slow  to  adopt 
the  same  business  idea  if  it  were  found — - 
at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents — between  the 
covers  of  the  trade  publication. 

At  first  this  seems  strange,  but  it  really 
isn’t.  Not  every  man  in  business  appreci¬ 
ates  to  the  full  the  changed  conditions  in 
this  country.  We  use  them  every  day,  but  do 
not  fully  realize  the  benefits  of  our  present 
means  of  communication.  With  the  latest 
idea  from  the  most  remote  corner  of  the 
globe  available  as  part  of  our  breakfast, 
we  still  feel  it  necessary  to  get  information 
in  a  school  of  experience  rather  than  in  a 
cheaper  school — the  better  grade  of  com¬ 
mercial  newspapers.  That  is,  we  are  just 
a  little  slow  on  the  uptake  or — the  food  is 
too  plentiful  and  too  rich  for  our  old-fash¬ 
ioned  digestive  apparatus. 


The  Changing  Panorama. 

For  a  long  time,  it  seemed  that  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  were  fixed  in  what  is 
known  as  the  central  competitive  field. 
It  seemed  that  the  territory  east  of  the 
Indiana-Ohio  line  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  mines  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia.  The  market  west  of  the 
Ohio  aird  Indiana  line  was  conceded  to 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  except  where  highly 
specialized  coal  was  demanded.  The 
northern  part  of  the  northwest  was  con¬ 
ceded  to  eastern  coal  producers,  because 
of  the  lower  transportation  charges  by 
the  lake.  The  southern  part  of  the  north¬ 
west  went  to  Indiana  and  Illinois.  How¬ 
ever,  the  selling  zones  of  the  various 
coals  were  sharply  defined.  Upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  this  division  of  territory 
was  permanent,  all  operators  built  up 
their  productive  machinery;  made  ar¬ 
rangements  and  fixed  wage  scales  with 
their  miners,  and  put  out  their  capital 
issues.  It  all  looked  like  permanency — a 
finality. 

'Fhen,  one  simple  little  incident  threw 
the  wdrole  situation  into  its  original 
chaos;  the  Standard  Oil  Company  an¬ 
nounced  definitely  and  finally  that  it 
would  sell  no  more  crude  oil  for  fuel  pur¬ 
poses  and  that  thereafter  certain  kinds 
of  refined  oil  would  sell  at  higher  prices. 
'Phis  announcement  at  first  seemed  of  no 
consequence.  However,  the  plants  which 
make  water  gas  found  they  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  oil  for  enrichment  and  hence  must 
return  to  coal  gas  manufacture. 


That  simple  discovery  revolutionized 
the  coal  situation  over  night.  Gas  plants 
in  future  will  want  coal  whereas  they 
have  been  making  coke.  On  that  account 
companies  which  produce  gas  coal  find 
themselves  already  unable  to  meet  all  of 
the  possiljle  and  probable  demand.  The 
gas  coal  companies  are  under  necessity  to 
spread  a  fixed  amount  of  coal  out  thin 
over  a  wide  territory.  Coke  companies 
find  themselves  under  the  necessity  either 
to  find  a  new  market  for  their  coke  or 
abandon  their  coke  ovens. 

But,  east  and  west  an  entirely  new  sit¬ 
uation  has  arisen.  The  east,  which  had 
about  abandoned  certain  portions  of  the 
west  as  a  profitable  market  for  their  ordi¬ 
nary  coal,  now  finds  a  broad  and  big  mar¬ 
ket  in  that  territory.  This  coal  which 
will  go  into  gas  making  will  re-appear  in 
j)art  on  the  market  as  domestic  fuel  in 
the  form  of  coke.  The  western  operators 
who  have  had  no  occasion,  for  years,  to 
combat  eastern  coal  to  any  great  extent 
in  their  market,  will  soon  find  themselves 
under  necessity  to  combat  that  same  fuel 
transformed  into  coke  and  offered  as  do¬ 
mestic  fuel  at  a  low  freight  rate  or  even 
offered  with  only  the  cost  of  cartage. 

Thus,  the  market  situation  has,  almost 
in  a  twinkling,  changed  completely.  In¬ 
vestments,  made  with  the  future  de¬ 
cidedly  in  doubt,  have  become  suddenly 
of  great  value.  Other  investments,  made 
with  great  confidence  in  the  future,  have 
become  of  questionable  value.  Still  other 
investments,  made  with  confidence  in  the 
future,  are  in  a  zone  where  their  safety 
rests  entirely  upon  a  vicious  fight  for 
supremacy.  It  is  a  period  of  re-adjust- 
ment.  It  all  came  because  crude  oil  was» 
withdrawn  from  the  market  as  a  fuel. 


The  Parties  of  Protest. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  Tom 
L.  Lewis,  ex-president  of  the  L^nited  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  or  James  R.  Mann, 
Republican  floor  leader  in  Congress,  is 
having  the  most  fun  out  of  his  present 
jolr.  Mr.  Lewis  is,  through  his  publica¬ 
tion,  kicking  holes  in  the  plans  of  Presi¬ 
dent  White  and  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers,  and-  is  criticising  their  method  of 
carrying  on  the  strike  in  West  Virginia. 
James  R.  Mann  is  having  fun  with  the 
Democrats,  by  protesting  against  and 
showing  up  the  foibles  of  their  attempts 
to  redraft  the  tariff  law. 

The  coal  trade  is  watching  Mr.  Lewis 
with  considerable  interest  particularly  so, 
as  he  may  be  using  the  mine  strike  in 
West  Virginia  as  a  means  of  returning 
himself  to  the  head  of  the  organization. 
Mr.  Lewis  emphasizes  the  fact,  that  the 
miners’  union  is  not  half  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  improved  working  conditions,  as 
it  is,  for  example,  in  recognition  of  the 
union.  His  advice  is  that  since  fourteen 
years  have  not  sufficed  to  organize  com¬ 
pletely  the  anthracite  field,  the  miners  of 
West  Virginia  might  I)e  content  with 
something  less  than  a  complete  organ¬ 
ization  of  that  state.  He  believes  that 
the  industrial  progress  and  the  freedom 
of  West  Virginia  from  a  lal)or  civil  war 
is  to  be  i)referred  both  to  the  personal 
success  of  President  White  and  the  com- 
})lete  mastery  of  that  situation  by  Mr. 
White  and  his  followers.  Mr.  Lewis,  un- 
doul)tedly,  is  right. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


C.  H.  Horrel  has  been  appointed  coal  agent 
of  the  Erie  Railwa)',  succeeding  N.  H.  Kendall. 

The  C.  G.  Blake  Company  and  Hunter  W. 
Finch  &  Co.,  have  moved  their  offices  to  the 
new  Lytton  building. 

A.  P.  Brady,  representing  the  Brady  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  with  mines  at  Mabie  and  Oakmont,  W. 
Va.,  was  calling  on  the  Chicago  trade  this  week. 

Harry  R.  Molineaux  has  resigned  as  manager 
of  the  county  department  of  The  J.  K.  Dering 
Coal  Company  and  will  be  succeeded  by  A.  R. 
Odell. 

The  publication  Fuel  has  been  sold  to  the  Coal 
and  Coke  Operator  of  Pittsburgh  and  will  be 
merged  with  that  publication,  starting  with  its 
next  issue. 

The  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company  have  closed 
a  contract  with  the  Marion  County  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Centralia,  Ill.,  for  a  new  Marcus  conveyor 
installation  at  Centralia. 

Worrell  Clarkson,  president  of  the  Clarkson 
Coal  &  Dock  Company,  St.  Paul,  arrived  from 
New  York  on  Monday  and  spent  the  early  part 
of  the  week  in  Chicago. 

William  Holly,  manager  of  coal  traffic  for  the 
Burlington  Railway,  is  at  Springfield  this  week 
watching  the  “full  crew”  bill,  which  will  be  up 
for  a  vote  in  the  near  future. 

C.  D.  Weeks  of  the  Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas 
Company,  passed  through  Chicago  this  week  on 
his  way  to  the  Eastern  Coal  fields,  where  he 
will  endeavor  to  hurry  shipments  forward  to 
Sandusky. 

Colonel  J.  B.  Sanborn  is  now  giving  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  the  publishing  of  the  Coal 
Dealers  Blue  Book.  His  many  friends  in  the 
trade  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  is  back  in 
harness  again. 

The  office  of  the  Universal  Fuel  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  Old  Colony  building,  has  been  discontinued. 
This  concern  has  been  in  business  for  about  a 
year,  but  was  unable  to  make  arrangements  for 
a  satisfactory  tonnage,  which  accounts  for  the 
winding  up  of  its  affairs. 

Effective  May  1st,  The  Paint  Creek  Collieries 
Company  will  sell  its  product  under  its  own 
name  and  the  Lackawanna  Coal  &  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  sold  the  product  in  the  past, 
will  pass  out  of  existence. 

Holly  Stover,  western  manager  for  the  Flat 
Top  Fuel  Company,  returned  to  Chicago  this 
week  from  a  trip  to  the  Pocahontas  field.  His 
first  work  was  to  move  the  offices  of  his  com¬ 
pany  to  the  Lytton  building. 

John  D.  Valleau  for  the  last  ten  years  travel¬ 
ing  sales  agent  for  the  Chicago  Wilmington,  & 
Vermillion  Coal  Company,  has  resigned  and  on 
May  1st  will  have  charge  of  Jones  &  Adams, 
Peoria  branch  office.  W.  F.  Bridges  is  Mr. 
Valleau’s  successor  with  the  Chicago,  Wilming¬ 
ton  &  Vermillion  Company. 

The  Illinois  Coal  Operators  have  moved  its 
headquarters  from  the  Fisher  building  to  Spring- 
field.  The  membership  is  of  the  opinion  that 
more  operators  will  visit  headquarters  at  Spring- 
field  on  account  of  its  Central  location.  It  will 
also  be  more  convenient  for  the  new  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Michael  D.  Ratchford,  as  he  will  practi¬ 
cally  be  within  a  few  hours  ride  of  a  majority 
of  the  mines  of  the  state. 

Jas.  A.  Rockwell,  secretary  of  Sunderland 
Bros.  Company,  of  Omaha,  was  calling  on  the 
Chicago  trade  this  week.  Mr.  Rockwell  says, 
Franklin  County  coal  is  making  great  inroads 
into  territory  formerly  held  by  Iowa  and  the 
other  low  grade  coals.  Another  bright  feature 
from  the  coal  man’s  standpoint  is  the  giving  out 
of  the  natural  gas  fields,  which  will  mean,  an 
increased  consumption  of  the  steam  sizes. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


N.  Riskin  &  Son  is  the  style  of  a  new  retail 
firm  with  a  yard  in  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Kaplan  &  Son,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  are  construct¬ 
ing  new  concrete  coal  pockets  of  the  barrel 
type. 

H.  F.  Andrews  &  Co.  will  supply  the  electric 
light  plant  of  Troy  with  1,000  tons  of  steam  coal 
at  $4.14. 

Willard  Bros.,  also  the  Atlantic  &  Eastern 
Coal  Company,  Inc.,  will  after  May  first  be 
located  in  the  Maritime  building  at  No.  10 


Bridge  street,  retaining  their  former  telephone 
number.  Broad  90S. 

J.  R.  Coyle  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.,  was  in  their  New  York  offices  the  early 
part  of  the  week. 

George  i\L  Dexter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter, 
sailed  on  last  Saturday  on  the  SS.  George 
Washington  for  Europe. 

James  Minds,  who  operates  the  Beulah  Coal 
Mining  Company’s  mines  at  Ramey,  Pa.,  visited 
his  son  in  the  New  York  sales  office  last  week. 

C.  M.  Hetfield  is  unable  to  be  in  his  office 
in  the  West  Street  building  owing  to  a  minor 
operation  which  will  lay  him  up  for  a  few  days. 

B.  L.  Sanders,  of  D.  L.  Flack  &  Sons,  London, 
England,  is  in  New  York,  having  arrived  on  last 
Friday  to  transact  business  with  their  American 
connections. 

Gellatly  &  O’Donnell  report  that  their 
western  connection  and  a  new  railroad  con¬ 
tract  for  the  east  will  tie  up  their  output  for 
fifteen  months. 

Shawmut  Coal  &  Coke  Company  will  supply 
the  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  water  department  with 

I, .500  tons  of  run-of-mine  coal  at  $2.25  and  about 
the  same  quantity  of  slack  at  $2.10. 

Rembrandt  Peale,  who  has  been  indisposed 
for  most  of  the  last  month,  will  return  early  next 
week  from  a  stay  in  Havana,  Cuba,  during  which 
he,  has  entirely  recovered  his  strength. 

Garfield  &  Proctor  have  moved  to  the  larger 
suite  of  rooms  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  building  at  No.  1  Broadway,  which  was 
recently  vacated  by  Buchholz  &  Morrell. 

Arthur  J.  McBride,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Company,  has  gone  west 
on  an  extended  trip  throughout  that  territory  us¬ 
ing  the  smokeless  product  of  his  company. 

F.  W.  T.  Amis  will  shortly  move  the  offices 
of  the  Big  Bend  Coal  Mining  Company  from 
the  thirteenth  floor  of  the  Empire  building  at 
No.  71  Broadway,  to  the  third  floor  of  the 
same  building  in  rooms  314  and  315. 

D.  J.  F.  Strother,  receiver  for  the  Jed  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  Welsh,  W.  Va.,  is  reported 
to  have  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Mining  Company,  involving  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  $300,000,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  court. 

Nathaniel  Dunlop,  of  Hull,  Blyth  &  Co., 
London,  arrived  in  New  York  last  week  on 
the  S.S.  Mauretania,  and  will  spend  several 
weeks  on  this  side  visiting  the  various  offices 
of  their  American  representatives,  Castner, 
Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc. 

H.  H.  Stimson,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Boston,  has 
gone  to  the  Panama  Canal  zone,  from  whence  he 
starts  a  tour  of  the  west  coast  country  in  South 
.\merica  in  search  of  the  fuel  business  of  that 
section.  He  left  New  York  last  Thursday  and 
will  be  gone  an  indefinite  time. 

W.  C.  Atwater,  who  left  New  York  the  latter 
part  of  February  for  London  and  European 
and  South  American  points,  is  now  reported 
on  his  way  toward  the  United  States  again, 
but  will  not  arrive  for  a  month  or  more,  as  he 
is  going  to  stop  at  a  number  of  cities  where 
the  prospect  of  introducing  American  coals  is 
likely. 

Kraus  Mor,  a  coal  dealer  in  South  Orange,  N. 

J. ,  has  been  sentenced  recently  to  serve  si.x 
months  in  jail  and  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  costs 
amounting  to  $71.69  for  selling  short  weight  coal. 
He  was  convicted  of  selling  1,785  pounds  to  the 
ton  in  several  instances  and  the  court  showed  no 
leniency  on  account  of  the  age  of  the  accused  or 
other  circumstances. 

E.  H.  Ellsworth,  who  for  many  years  lived  at 
Phillipsburg,  Pa.,  and  was  interested  in  many 
mining  operations  in  Pennsylvania,  died  at  his 
late  residence  in  Asheville,  N.  C.  For  thirteen 
years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Ellsworth- 
Duncan  Coal  Company  of  Phillipsburg,  and  the 
Victor  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  operating  mines  at 
Arcadia,  One  Mile  Run  and  Munson,  Pa. 

W.  C.  Mason  &  Co.,  instead  of  moving  to 
the  rooms  to  be  vacated  by  Smith,  Linea- 
weaver  &  Co.,  as  reported  in  error  recently, 
will  occupy  much  larger  quarters  with  an  out¬ 
side  exposure  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
Washington  building  at  No.  1  Broadway.  To 
show  the  scarcity  of  desirable  arrangements 
of  offices  in  the  coal  centers,  this  company  has 
been  seeking  the  desired  location  for  five  years 
and  only  now  succeed  in  getting  just  what 
they  want. 


New  York  Public  Charities  Coal  Bids. 


New  York  City  Department  of  Public  Char¬ 
ities  opened  bids  for  24,820  tons  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  eoal  on  Thursday,  April  17,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  quotations; 

Blackwell’s  and  Randall’s  Islands,  2,100  tons  of 
egg,  John  W.  Peale,  $5.33;  Meeker  &  Co.,  $5.48; 
Garfield  &  Proctor,  $5.27 ;  Pattison  &  Browns 
$5.27;  Chas.  D.  Norton  &  Co.,  $5.53;  Hartwell! 
Clitter  &  Co.,  $5.64. 

Same  deliveries,  600  tons  of  stove  coal,  Hart¬ 
well,  Clitter  &  Co.,  $5.64;  John  W.  Peale,  $5.33; 
Meeker  &  Co.,  $5.48;  Garfield  &  Proctor,  $5.27; 
Pattison  &  Bowns,  $5.39;  C.  D.  Norton  &  Co 
$5.63. 

Same  deliveries,  6,000  tons  of  No.  1  Buckwheat 
John  W.  Peale,  $2.93;  Hartwell,  Clitter  &  Co,’ 
$3.09 ;  Meeker  &  Co.,  $3.03 ;  Garfield  &  Proctor’ 
$2.97;  Pattison  &  Bowns,  $2.79;  C.  D.  Norton  & 
Co.,  $3.03. 

Blackwell’s  Island,  8,000  tons  of  bituminous 
run  mine  coal,  John  W.  Peale,  $2.92;  Hartwell 
Clitter  &  Co.,  $3.02;  W.  P.  W.  Haff,  $2.92;  Gar¬ 
field  &  Proctor,  $3.19;  Pattison  &  Bowns,  $2.89; 

C.  D.  Norton  &  Co.,  $3.06. 

Randall’s  Island,  400  tons  of  gas  coal,  John  W. 
Peale,  $3.43;  Hartwell,  Clitter  &  Co.,  $3.74;  W. 
P.  W.  Haff,  $3.85;  Garfield  &  Proctor,  $3.53; 
Pattison  &  Bowns,  $3.26;  C.  D.  Norton  &  Co 
$3.60. 

Municipal  Lodging  House,  600  tons  of  pea 
coal,  Hartwell,  Clitter  &  Co.,  $4.65;  Matthew 
Wilson  &  Co.,  $4.79 ;  A.  J.  McCullom,  $4.96. 

Bureau  of  Dependent  Children,  20  tons  of  egg 
coal.  Hartwell,  Clitter  &  Co.,  $6.35 ;  Matthew  Wil¬ 
son  &  Co.,  $6.30;  A.  J.  McCollom,  $6.95. 

City  Farm  Colony,  600  tons  of  egg  coal,  Meyer 
&  Schroeder,  $6.48;  Hartwell,  Clitter  &  Co., 
$6.49;  Jos.  Johnson  &  Sons,  $6.90;  Summers 
Supply  Company,  $7.10 ;  W.  J.  Quinlan,  Jr.,  $6.68. 

Brooklyn  Institutions,  6,000  tons  of  pea  coal, 
John  W.  Peale,  $4.87;  Meeker  &  Co.,  $4.79; 
Bacon  Coal  Company,  $5.11;  C.  D.  Norton  &  Co., 
$5.07;  J.  F.  Schmaedeke,  $4.96;  Middle  Lehigh 
Coal  Company,  $5.17. 

Same  Deliveries,  500  tons  of  stove  coal.  Meeker 
&  Co.;  $7.10;  Bacon  Coal  Company,  $7.22;  J.  F. 
Schmaedeke,  $7.12;  Middle  Lehigh  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  $6.87. 


Testing  Locomotives. 


The  first  locomotive  to  be  tested  in  the  new 
locomotive  laboratory  of  the  College  of  En¬ 
gineering  of  the  University  of  Illinois  arrived 
early  hriday  morning,  April  11.  The  locomotive 
IS  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad’s  large,  modern 
freight  engine.  No.  958,  loaned  to  the  University 
temporarily  for  testing  purposes.  It  is  of  the 
consolidation  type,  having  four  driving-wheels  on 
each  side.  Its  total  weight,  with  the  tender,  is 
1^  tons,  of  which  100  tens  are  supported  on  the 
eight  driving-wheels. 

During  the  operations  of  testing,  the  locomo¬ 
tive  driving-wheels  will  rest  upon  wheels  instead 
of  rails.  These  supporting  wheels  are  arranged 
so  that  they  may  be  shifted  to  suit  any  spacing 
of  drivers,  and  they  are  free  to  revolve  about 
axles  resting  in  large  bearings.  The  resistance 
is  supplied  by  hydraulic  brakes  attached  to  each 
end  of  the  supporting  axles.  In  this  way  the  re¬ 
ciprocating  and  revolving  parts  of  the  locomotive 
may  be  run  at  any  desired  speed,  exactly  as  in 
ordinary  operation,  while  any  actual  movement  of 
the  locomotive  itself,  along  the  track,  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  heav'y  anchor  or  dynamometer  at  the 
rear  which  also  serves  to  measure  the  draw-bar 
pull.  While  thus  operated,  it  may  be  tested  with 
the  same  facility  as  a  stationary  steam  plant. 


Cairnbrook,  Shade  township,  Somerset  county, 
Pennsylvania,  is  reported  to  have  become  a  bust¬ 
ling  little  community  that  will  soon  be  in  the  city 
class  from  the  daily  arrival  of  new  inhabitants  to 
work  in  the  developments  of  the  Loyalhanna 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  and  the  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  that  will  carry  the  coal,  soon  to  be 
opened,  to  market.  Other  reports  state  that  drill 
operators  in  the  employ  of  the  Berwind-White 
Coal  Mining  Company  have  arrived  and  started 
boring  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the 
Loyalhanna  workings. 


A.  H.  Powell  &  Co.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
have  recently  installed  a  new  coal  hoisting  plant 
at  their  retail  yard.  This  was  erected  by  the 
George  Haiss  Manufacturing  Company  of  New 
York  City. 
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Small  Activities  in  Many  Markets  Tersely  Told. 


Southern  Developments. 

Malakoff  Lignite  Company,  Dallas,  Texas,  will 
engage  in  the  coal  business  with  $10,000  capital. 

Perryhill  Coal  &  Mining  Company  is  a  new  coal 
mining  company  at  Malden,  Va.,  and  has  $50,000 
to  open  mines. 

Big  Ugly  Creek  Mining  Company,  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  capital  $60,000,  has  been  formed  to  op¬ 
erate  West  Virginia  Coal  mines. 

Burnwell  Coal  Mining  Company,  Birmingham, 
.•Mabama,  is  a  new  corporation  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000  to  develop  southern  coal  prop¬ 
erties. 


Northwestern  Notes. 

The  track  has  been  laid  into  Calgary,  but  trains 
will  not  be  operated  on  that  line  until  several 
bridgfes  and  viaducts  are  completed.  The  line 
from  Saskatoon  to  Calgary  consists  of  303  miles 
of  track. 

Steel  on  the  Peace  river  branch  has  been  laid 
to  mile  32  on  the  Pembina  river,  where  work  on 
the  bridge  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  company 
also  has  large  crews  at  work  on  branches  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  central  and  northern  Alberta  and 
is  rushing  work  on  the  main  line  through  the 
Yellowhead  pass  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Building  operations  have  been  resumed  for  the 
season  on  the  Canadian  Northern  railway,  east, 
west,  north  and  south  of  Edmonton,  and  officials 
report  that  the  program  for  1913  will  equal,  if 
not  eclipse,  that  of  former  years.  Track  laying 
is  under  way  across  the  McLeod  river,  where  a 
long  stretch  of  grade  is  ready  for  rails.  The 
steel  bridge  across  the  North  Saskatchewan  river 
at  Rocky  Mountain  House  will  be  completed 
about  the  middle  of  June.  Sixty  miles  of  grade 
has  been  surfaced  for  ties  and  steel. 

W.  H.  Williams,  a  geologist  of  forty-five  years’ 
experience,  brought  news  of  more  than  passing 
interest  to  Edmonton  on  April  18,  when  he  re¬ 
ported  the  results  of  his  exploration  tour  of  the 
Peace  River  colliery  properties  at  a  point  thirty 
miles  northwest  of  the  crossing  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  line  on  the  Grande  Prairie  division.  His 
party  discovered  seams  of  coal  ranging  from 
thirty  inches  to  seventeen  feet  in  thickness.  It  is 
announced  that  the  company  will  build  a  branch 
line  to  the  property  in  the  event  it  is  found  that 
the  coal  output  warrants  the  expenditure. 

“The  trip  was  the  hardest  I  have  ever  under¬ 
taken  anywhere,”  Mr.  Williams  said.  “The  trail 
from  Greencolt  to  Whitecourt  at  the  mouth  of 
the  McLeod  river  is  almost  impassable.  On  the 
way  out  we  met  many  settlers  going  to  their  fu¬ 
ture  homes  in  the  Peace  River  district.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  should  lose  no  time  in  building  highways 
and  trails  into  the  country  to  assist  the  brave  men 
and  women  who  are  going  into  a  veritable  wilder¬ 
ness  to  blaze  the  way  for  the  development  which 
will  add  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  province  and 
the  nation.” 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

J.  T.  Hatfield,  president  of  the  Hatfield  Coal 
Company,  Covington,  Ky.,  was  on  a  trip  of  in¬ 
spection  to  properties  of  the  company  near 
Minersville  during  last  week. 

Coal  dealers  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana 
have  been  sent  large  posters  announcing  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  M-O-I.  Coal  Association  to 
be  held  at  Cedar  Point,  on  Lake  Erie,  in  June. 
The  KoKoals  will  hold  their  annual  meeting  at 
the  same  time  at  Cedar  Point. 

Secretary  B.  F.  Nigh,  of  the  Michigan,  Ohio- 
Indiana  Coal  Association,  is  sending  out  the  1913 
year  book  of  this  organization.  It  contains  a  full 
list  of  the  members  in  the  three  states,  together 
with  instructions  as  to  how  claims  against  rail¬ 
roads  should  be  filed,  the  new  re-weighing  rules 
and  the  new  demurrage  rules. 

.^dvocates  of  the  anti-screen  bill,  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  Green  in  the  Ohio  legislature,  have  de¬ 
clared  their  intention  of  bringing  the  measure  up 
again  for  enactment  at  the  extra  session  of  the 
legislature  to  be  called  by  Governor  Cox  next 
winter.  The  adoption  of  the  Thomas  resolution 
providing  for  an  investigation  of  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  before  the  next  session  prevented  final 
action  on  the  anti-screen  bill  at  the  session  just 
ended.  Operators  and  coal  interests  generally 
are  collecting  data  and  other  information  to  show 


the  costs  of  production  and  distribution  and  hope 
to  present  facts  that  will  bring  the  defeat  of 
the  anti-screen  bill  when  it  is  again  presented. 
It  is  said  that  such  a  law  will  put  many  of  the 
smaller  producing  companies  out  of  business  en¬ 
tirely  and  badly  cripple  others.  The  measure,  it 
is  estimated,  will  increase  the  cost  of  production 
at  least  15  cents  a  ton. 

Reports  received  here  to  the  effect  that  the 
Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company  would  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  another  competing  concern  are 
denied  by  R.  H.  Jeffrey,  vice-president  of  the 
company.  He  says  there  is  no  present  intention 
of  removing  the  plants  of  the  company  from 
Columbus  or  of  forming  any  manufacturing  al¬ 
liances  with  another  corporation.  Mr.  Jeffrey 
says  that  his  company  is  showing  rapid  growth 
with  the  prospects  for  the  future  the  most  prom¬ 
ising. 


Baltimore  Trade  Notes. 

President  Jere  H.  Wheelwright  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dation  Coal  Company,  took  one  of  his  flying  trips 
to  New  York  during  the  week.  He  says  he  finds 
everything  optimistic  in  the  financial  world,  and 
predicts  big  things  for  the  coal  trade. 

That  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  will  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  greatly  extend  its  activities 
in  the  Elkhorn  Valley  of  Kentucky  is  learned 
here.  Not  only  will  mines  be  opened  and  many 
miners’  houses  and  other  structures  be  erected  in 
the  property  owned  by  the  concern,  but  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  activity  to  hundreds  of  acres  of  leased 
lands  will  be  undertaken. 


Baltimore  Trade  Briefs. 

Van  Lear  Black  of  the  Black-Sheridan-Wilson 
Company,  is  home  from  New  York,  where  he  at¬ 
tended  to  some  financial  affairs. 

R.  J.  Kroger  of  Cincinnati,  an  operator  in  the 
Fairmont  region,  was  here  during  the  week.  He 
says  that  business  westward  is  good,  and  that  in 
some  sections  there  is  already  a  shortage  of  coal. 

The  date  of  the  wedding  of  Lucien  Hill,  east¬ 
ern  sales  manager  of  the  United  Coal  Company, 
and  Miss  Olga  de  Smelianinoff,  daughter  of  a 
Russian  count,  is  expected  to  be  announced  here 
shortly. 

The  National  Railway  of  Mexico  is  having  an 
order  of  7,000  tons  of  steel  rails  filled  by  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company.  Other  recent  contract 
received  by  the  local  steel  concern  include  an  or¬ 
der  of  7,000  tons  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
and  5,000  tons  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

C.  F.  Cooley  ,a  dealer  in  Madison,  Wis.,  has 
been  in  Philadelphia  and  the  east  this  week. 

J.  W.  Searles,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  was 
in  the  Philadelphia  office  this  week. 

C.  B.  Lovett,  of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt, 
Inc.,  has  gone  on  another  of  his  periodical 
swings  around  the  circuit  of  western  dealers 
and  consumers  of  C.,  C.  &  B.  pocahontas. 

Pennsylvania  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Erie  carried  741,209  tons  of  anthracite,  4,050,247 
tons  of  bituminous  and  1,247,451  tons  of  coke 
in  the  month  of  March,  showing  only  a  gain 
in  the  item  of  coke. 

Northumberland  County  Commissioners  are 
reported  to  have  raised  the  valuation  of  coal 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  forty  per 
cent,  or  about  $10, (TOO, 000,  in  order  to  increase 
county  revenues  $40,000. 

Preparatory  to  opening  up  the  first  work¬ 
ings  on  the  west  side  of  Yellow  Creek  in  In¬ 
diana  County,  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Railroad  will  build  a  bridge  and  siding 
to  reach  the  property  of  the  Rochester  &  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  &  Iron  Companv  there.  A  consid¬ 
erable  increase  in  tonnage  is  planned  by  this 
extension,  which  may  produce  coal  during  the 
present  year. 


Providence  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Kelley 
Station,  Pa.,  will  build  a  new  tipple,  electrify 
the  mines  and  make  other  important  changes 
this  summer  involving  an  expenditure  of 
about  $25,000. 


Pittsburgh  Happenings. 

Alexander  Fulton,  aged  eighty-three  years,  one 
of  the  best  known  and  wealthiest  coal  operators 
in  the  anthracite  region,  is  dead.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Scotland  in  1848. 

J.  H.  Hillman,  Jr.,  Ernest  Hillman,  both  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  H.  A.  Dabis,  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa., 
have  taken  out  a  charter  for  the  Luzerne  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  of  this  city.  The  company  has  a 
capital  stock  of  $60,000.  The  company  will  mine 
and  sell  coal  and  coke. 

T.  W.  Friend,  secretary  of  the  People’s  Coal 
Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  announced  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  will  be  held  in  the  offices  in  the  Cones¬ 
toga  building,  June  16,  to  vote  for  or  against  the 
question  of  increasing  the  indebtedness  of  the 
company. 

The  Pittsburgh  coal  trade  has  been  advised  of 
the  formation  of  the  Big  Ugly  Creek  Mining 
Company,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $60,000.  The  company  will  operate  in 
Lincoln  county.  West  Virginia.  H.  E.  Love  and 
Daniel  Dawson,  of  Huntington,  are  the  prime 
movers  in  the  new  concern. 

The  Monongahela  Coal  Company  has  made  an 
arrangement  whereby  its  large  tow  boat,  the  Sam 
Brown,  will  be  raised.  The  boat  tore  a  large 
hole  in  her  hull  by  striking  a  submerged  log  in 
the  Ohio  river  near  Louisville,  and  the  crew  was 
saved  by  leaping  into  the  empty  barges  which 
were  being  brought  north.  The  boat  is  valued 
close  to  $50,000. 

Earl  McConnaughty,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Moore’s  Run  mine  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal 
Cornpany,  of  Bellaire,  Ohio,  has  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  that  concern  to  become  general  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  mines  of  the  Valley  Coal 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Akron,  Ohio.  It 
is  reported  that  the  Valley  interests  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  their  coal  acreage  at  an  early  date. 

John  Marsch,  a  well-known  railroad  builder 
and  contractor  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  contracted 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Montour  Railroad  from  North  Star, 
Pa.,  to  the  Mifflin  yards  of  the  Union  Railroad. 
Marsch  has  leased  about  half  of  the  Twenty-sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  the  First  National  Bank  building  for 
his  offices  while  the  construction  continues. 

A  bad  fire  occurred  last  week  at  the  mines  of 
the  Duquesne  Coal  Company,  at  Newhouse,  Ohip, 
just  over  the  Ohio-Pennsylvania  state  line  in 
Columbiana  county.  The  fire  started  in  the  wash 
room  of  the  power  plant,  and  the  building  was 
destroyed.  Dynamos  were  badly  damaged,  and 
it  was  feared  the  boilers  would  burst  during  the 
fire.  The  only  means  of  fighting  the  fire  was  by 
a  bucket  brigade. 

Many  potteries  in  eastern  Ohio  will  eventually 
be  large  buyers  of  coal,  should  the  West  Virginia 
gas  corporations  shut  off  the  supply  from  those 
districts  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  first 
concerns  to  feel  this  lash  were  the  five  pottery 
manufacturers  at  Sebring,  Ohio,  which  combined 
operate  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  kilns.  Do¬ 
mestic  consumers  were  not  molested  by  the  gas 
producers.  The  best  grade  of  Pittsburgh  vein 
coal  is  required  by  the  pottery  interests. 

It  was  declared  at  a  hearing  before  the  Senate 
committee  on  the  workmen’s  compensation  bill 
that  if  the  measure  is  enacted  into  law,  the  cost 
of  mining  anthracite  coal  will  be  increased  by  six 
or  seven  cents  a  ton.  The  statement  was  made 
by  J.  H.  Torrey,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  representing 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company.  In  opposition 
to  this  statement,  David  A.  Reed,  and  a  son  of 
James  H.  Reed,  a  director  in  the  United  States 
Corporation,  declared  that  the  increased  cost 
would  be  about  one  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  labor 
in  mining  coal. 


Following  charges  of  fraud  and  corruption  in 
the  issuing  of  miners’  certificates,  members  of 
the  miners’  examining  board  of  the  sixth  dis¬ 
trict,  Mahanoy  City,  have  tendered  their  resig¬ 
nations  to  the  court.  The  men  under  fire  are 
William  H.  Paul,  Samuel  Burkey  and  John  Beltz. 
The  charges  against  the  board  were  to  the  effect 
that  they  issued  certificates  to  miners  illegally  and 
fraudulently  and  with  no  regard  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  the  applicants.  The  court  in  accepting  the 
resignation  of  the  examiners,  said  their  fault  was 
more  of  neglect  than  of  a  criminal  nature.  Judge 
Brumm  heard  the  charges. 
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General  Review. 

Satisfactory  Contract  Business  Prevails 
on  High  Grades,  Conditions  Are 
Quiet  otherwise. 

From  practically  all  sections  of  the  country  the 
same  reports  are  received,  warmish  weather  that 
has  induced  the  domestic  user  to  take  far  more 
interest  in  his  garden  patch  than  in  his  coal 
bin.  prices  remaining  without  change  in  all 
cities,  flood  conditions  fast  being  forgotten,  and 
sturdy  growls  in  the  east  over  the  lack  of  cars 
and  the  slow  movement  of  lake  coal. 

The  New  York  market  for  anthracite  is  feel¬ 
ing  the  heavy  demand  for  shipments  that  can 
get  the  benefit  of  April  prices,  and  is  crowding 
the  producers  to  the  limit  with  rush  orders.  The 
Spring  business  has  been  slow  in  getting  under 
way,  but  seems  to  have  taken  its  second  wind. 
The  anthracite  mines  have  about  all  that  they 
can  attend  to,  and  wdth  heavy  orders,  various 
strikes,  flood  repairs  and  ordinary  clean-up  work, 
they  will  have  their  hands  full  for  some  weeks 
to  come. 

The  bituminous  trade  of  the  east  is  still  more 
or  less  in  the  dumps,  but  not  of  a  very  serious 
sort,  for  there  has  been  a  satisfactory  contract 
business  done  by  such  producers  as  had  the 
best  grades,  and  are  pretty  well  out  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  market.  The  strain  has  come  on  those  ship¬ 
pers  that  have  had  to  move  coal  that  was  of  a 
medium  character  that  no  one  seemed  particularly 
excited  about. 

Philadelphia  has,  of  course,  had  much  the 
same  experience  as  the  one  described  above,  but 
has  had  local  problems  to  work  out,  that  have 
set  the  wisest  of  the  dealers  at  sea.  The  bitumin¬ 
ous  situation  is  not  a  particularly  cheerful  one, 
for  owing  to  a  decided  car  shortage  and  a  lack 
of  orders,  some  disorganization  has  taken  place 
at  the  mines,  the  men  seeking  other  employment. 

The  demand  for  anthracite  in  Boston  shows 
another  phase  of  the  situation  that  is  at  least 
curious,  for,  practically,  there  is  no  demand. 
Nobody  seems  to  know  why,  but  the  comment 
is  made,  that  this  is  about  the  quietest  April 
on  record.  The  w’holesale  dealers  lay  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  the  tariff  discussion,  the  weather,  the 
retail  dealer  and  the  consumers ;  but  there  is 
also  a  hint  that  the  general  business  depression 
of  New  England  is  the  guilty  party.  Nothing 
doing  in  Boston  in  a  bituminous  way  either,  but 
price  cutting  has  not  been  an  added  trouble;  for 
this  section  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  coal 
trade  is  looking  at  West  Virginia  and  her  labor 
troubles  with  a  feeling  of  decided  anxiety.  This 
anxiety  is  of  a  two-fold  kind,  for  to  some  it  will 
spell  profit,  if  that  State’s  output  is  curtailed, 
to  others  it  will  mean  a  loss  if  heavy  shipments 
come  forward.  “It  is  an  ill  wind  that  does  not 
blow  pleasantly  somewhere.” 

The  Pennsylvania  field  is  in  more  or  less  of 
an  uncomfortable  state  for  the  lake  outlook  was 
never  better.  Empty  docks  on  the  great  lakes 
will  lueet  the  steamers  that  will  begin  to  reach 
them  when  navigation  gets  fairly  under  way. 

But  in  the  Pittsburgh  field  a  number  of  mines 
this  week  have  been  running  but  about  half 
time,  owing  to  a  shortage  of  cars,  and  the  lack 
of  a  place  to  hold  the  coal  wanted  for  lake  ship¬ 
ment  if  it  was  shipped  from  the  mine.  There 
has  been  something  that  could  almost  be  called 
a  spurt  in  the  central  section  owing  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  delayed  coal,  occasioned  bj'  the  flood 
embargo.  The  stoppage  of  shipments  by  the 
water  conditions  gave  the  dealers  and  steam  users 
a  chance  to  clean  out  a  lot  of  the  stock  on  hand; 
and  as  supplies  had  to  be  ordered  to  replace 
the  coal  used,  a  considerable  movement  has  taken 
place  this  week.  Not  enough  to  stiffen  prices 
which  have  not  changed  from  last  week  and  not 
enough  to  relieve  the  real  dullness  that  exists 
in  some  markets. 

From  the  entire  zone  that  had  both  its  supply 
of  coal  and  its  outlet  for  distribution  either 
destroyed  or  interferred  with,  including  Colum¬ 
bus,  Cincinnati  and  the  lake  cities,  Cleveland, 
Detroit  and  Toledo,  comes  the  story  of  fast  re¬ 
covery  and  readjustment  to  ordinary  every  day 
conditions.  But  back  of  all  the  commonplace  re¬ 
ports  there  must  lie  a  story  of  losses  and 
destroyed  profits  which  in  the  aggregate  would 
total  a  very  large  sum,  that  the  new  business 
created  can  not  hope  to  balance. 

The  western  markets  are  in  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition,  as  regards  cars,  collections  and  business, 
a  very  large  number  of  contracts  having  been 
renewed  and  the  general  run  of  prices  being  of 
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a  sort  that  permits  a  philosophic  consideration 
of  the  general  (juiet  that  prevails.  Lake  coal  has 
not  begun  to  reach  the  docks,  the  season  of 
navigation  being  just  ahead,  but  not  yet  reached. 
On  the  whole  this  week’s  outlook  rests  on  a 
chain  of  dull  markets  but  with  a  feeling  of  good 
things  to  come  later. 


Chicago  Market 


With  Conditions  Flat,  General  Conditions 
Are  Satisfactory,  Contracts,  as  a 
Rule,  Being  Renewed. 


The  situation  of  the  Chicago  market  thij 
week  gives  the  opportunity  for  the  remark, 
“the  dullest  ever,”  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
when  the  facts  seem  to  warrant  rather  more 
satisfactory  conclusions.  The  practical  elim¬ 
ination  of  all  interest  in  the  domestic  end  of 
the  business  naturally  concentrates  the  atten¬ 
tion,  of  producers  and  shippers  on  their  only 
source  of  immediate  business,  the  steam  trade 
Careful  inquiry^  demonstrated  that  a  generally 
satisfying  state  of  affairs  prevails,  contracts 
have  been  renewed  and  evidently  at  prices  thac 
are  agreeable  all  around,  and  the  spot  market 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Producers  spoke  with  a 
show  of  satisfaction  of  the  fact  that  the  car 
supply  was  good,  collections  not  so  bad,  and 
the  future  business  outlook  in  good  shape.  It 
would  not  require  much  investigation  to  find 
instances  where  the  mines  were  being  permit¬ 
ted  to  run  with  a  decidedly  hazy  idea  on  the 
producers’  sales  department,  as  to  just  whero 
the  coal  is  to  be  sold.  But  what  of  that?  The 
usual  method  will  prevail  and  the  cars  will  be 
emptied  somewhere. 

The  representatives  of  eastern  coal  have  had 
a  good  demand  for  their  product,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  somewhat  uncertain  state  of  affairs 
in  the  West  Virginia  strike  zone,  tney  would 
be  exceedingly  well  contented  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  As  regards  rail  shipments  from 
the  West  Virginia  field,  they  can  now  begin  to 
be  counted  on  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  but 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  repair  work  to  be 
done  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Ches¬ 
apeake  &  Ohio  railroads  before  they  are  placed 
in  the  condition  they  were  before  the  flood. 
The  movement  of  Hocking  is  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  a  week  ago;  enough  is  being  received 
to  fill  the  ordinary  demand,  and  of  course  no 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  price. 

Franklin  county  operators  say  that  their  old 
contracts  are  being  renewed,  and  that  while 
there  may  be  bargains  in  spot  to  be  had,  there 
is  nothing  new  in  that;  but  their  general  feel¬ 
ing  is  one  of  reasonable  satisfaction.  Screen¬ 
ings  have,  perhaps,  not  quite  the  stififish  posi¬ 
tion  of  last  week;  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
not  feeling  that  the  situation  is  normal. 

No  change  lias  taken  place  in  the  Spring- 
field  district;  the  mines  are  able  to  put  in 
about  half  time,  but  the  demand  has  become 
confined  to  steam  entirely. 

Indiana  having  resumed  her  place  on  the 
map,  the  regular  trade  has  resumed  its  ordi¬ 
nary  functions,  but  the  prices  of  last  week  will 
holds  this,  which  means  screenings  at  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  cents  and  steam  lump  ranging 
from  ,$1  to  $1.20. 

There  had  been  some  hope  that  the  end  of 
the  month  would  see  a  good  demand  for  an¬ 
thracite,  as  it  carried  with  it  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  April  prices  were  just  coming 
to  an  end.  But  to  the  disappointment  of  some 
wholesalers  the  rush  to  cover  failed  to  ma¬ 
terialize,  and  they  had  to  be  contented  with  a 
normal  month’s  sales  minus  some  good  busy- 
rush  days  at  the  end.  Perhaps  next  week  may 
help  out,  but  it  is  a  mighty  slim  hope.  With 
weather  such  as  we  have  been  having  this 
week,  almost  the  collar  wilting  kind,  it  is  of 
interest  to  know  that  the  lake  movement  has 
not  yet  begun,  and  that  the  ice  is  still  a  dis¬ 
turbing  factor.  The  coke  market  has  suffered 
no  change  this  week;  it  is  dull,  or  at  least  not 
active,  and  prices  remain  the  same. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  on' shipments  direct  from  the  mines  arc 
as  follows: 


Franklin  County —  Chicago 

Lump  . $2.30@2.40 

Egg  .  2.30@2.10 

Mine-run  .  2.20@2.30 

.Screenings  .  I.y5@2.00 

No.  1  nut  .  2.40 

No.  2  nut  . .  2.40 

No.  3  nut  .  2.30 


Mines 
$1.25@1.35 
1.25  @1.35 
1.15@1.25 
.90®  .95 
1.35 
1.35 
1.25 


Harrisburg — 


Domestic  lump  and  egg . 

2.40 

1.36 

Steam  lump  . . 

2.45 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

2.20 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

.  1.95@2.00 

.90®  .95 

No.  1  nut  . 

2.40 

1.35 

No.  2  nut  . 

2.40 

1.35 

No.  3  nut  . 

2.30 

1.25 

Carterville — 

Lump  . 

.  2.30@3.40 

1.25@1.35 

Egg  . 

.  2.30@2.40 

1.25@1.3.-> 

No.  1  washed . 

2.55 

1.50 

No.  2  washed . 

2.35 

l.SO 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  . 

.  1.97@2.07 

1.15@1.2.5 

Steam  lump  . 

.  l.S2@1.87 

1.00@1.0.5 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.82@1.87 

1.00@1.06 

Screenings  . 

1.62 

.80 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump  . 

2.42 

1.55 

3-inch  lump  . 

2.32 

1.45 

5-inch  egg  . 

2.37 

1.50 

3-inch  egg  . 

2.27 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

2.02 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

1.62 

.75 

'Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.27 

1.60 

Steam  lump  . 

2.17 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

1.97 

1.20 

Screenings  . 

1.62 

.85 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.95 

1.90 

Smokeless  (B.  &  0.  and  Tug  River) — • 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

1.90 

Hocking  Valley — 

154 -inch  lump  . 

3.15 

1..50 

Kanawha — 

154 -inch  lump  . 

3.40 

1.50 

Coke— 

Connellsville  . 

.  6.00@6.26 

Wise  county  . 

.  6.00@6.25 

By-product,  egg  and  stove . . 

By-product,  nut  . 

Gas-house  . 

. .  4.65@4.75 

‘These  prices  are  on  No\  3  and  6  vein  coal,  No.  4  coal 
ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 


St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  24. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  market  remains  dead  slow. 
The  tonnage  of  coal  moving  is  of  course  very- 
light.  A  number  of  operators  are  out  looking 
for  contracts,  but  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  locate  any  contracts  on  lump  coal  at  all. 
It  has  gotten  so  of  recent  years  that  the  only 
steam  users  of  any  quantity  of  lump  or  egg 
coal  are  the  railroads.  These  all  have  their 
permanent  arrangements  made  for  coal,  and  it 
is  very  hard  for  independent  mines  to  locate  a 
place  for  lump  during  the  summer  months. 
All  of  the  steam  plants  of  any  size  now  use 
screenings.  These  are  willing  to  contract 
screenings,  but  not  at  the  present  high  market 
price.  Consequently,  as  operators  cannot  con¬ 
tract  lump  and  are  reluctant  to  contract 
screenings,  the  contracting  business  is  about 
at  a  standstill. 

The  retail  business  is  very  lighL  The  price 
war  among  the  retail  dealers  on  anthracite 
goes  merrily  on.  No  firm  has  announced  its 
prices  for  May.  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  that 
time  they  will  be  willing  to  come  to  a  reason¬ 
able  basis. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows: 


Standard — 


Mines  St.  Louis 
Mo. 


6-inch  lump  . $1.00 

2-inch  lump  . 90 

6x2  steam  egg . 85 

3x2  nut  . 85 

2-inch  steam  nut . 80 

Mine-run  . 80 

2-inch  screenings  . 85 

Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

6-inch  lump  .  1.25 

2-inch  lump  .  1.15 

2-inch  screenings  . 85 

Trenton — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg .  2.00 

3x2  nut  .  1.60 

Franklin  County  or  Carterville — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg .  1.25 

3x2  nut  .  1.20 

154-inch  screenings  . 90 


Anthracite — 

Chestnut  . 

Stove  or  egg . 

Grate  . 

Coke — 

Gas  house  . 

By-product  . 

72-hr.  foundry  . 

Smithing  coal  . 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia) — 

Lump  or  egg  . 

Mine-run  . 


$1.52 

1.42 

1.37 

1.37 

1.S2 

1.32 

1.37 


1.77 

1.67 

1.37 


2.52 

2.02 


1.92 

1.87 

1.57 


6.95 

6.70 

6.45 


5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

4.25 


4.25 

3.90 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
or  Venice,  Ill.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
prices  on  Illinois  coal. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 

River  Coal  Is  Moving  Briskly — Transpor¬ 
tation  Conditions  Improving — Rail 
Connections  Under  Way. 

Office  of  The  Bl.\ck  Di.\moni), 

PiTTSiiURGH,  P.^.,  April  24. 

From  all  mines  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
district,  coal  shipments  are  increasing  in  volume, 
this  on  account  of  the  railroads  getting  back  to 
normal  following  the  floods  in  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
both  of  which  prevented  very  extensive  shipping. 
The  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
railroads  were  very  heavy  sufferers  on  account 
of  the  floods,  and  it  will  be  a  year  before  the 
physical  condition  of  the  various  railroad  prop¬ 
erties  will  be  back  in  their  normal  state. 

Hundreds  of  large  consumers  of  coal  had  their 
plants  put  out  of  commission  on  account  of  the 
floods,  and  this  caused  a  falling  off  in  coal  ship¬ 
ping  tonnage  for  over  a  fortnight.  Some  of 
these  plants  have  not  yet  resumed  operations, 
and  until  they  do,  the  mines  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  report  full  shipping  orders. 

While  the  rail  mines  were  being  retarded  in 
shipping,  the  river  operators  continued  active. 
The  Monongahela  River  Consolidated  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  sent  out  large  shipments  to  south¬ 
ern  markets  as  soon  as  the  Ohio  river  started 
to  recede,  and  river  shipping  of  coal  continues 
very  active  at  this  writing.  The  first  river  ship¬ 
ments  were  consigned  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  thirteen  coal  boats,  thirteen  light  boats 
and  sixty  barges.  The  Diamond  Coal  &  Coke 
Companv  sent  out  the  towboat  A.  R.  Budd  with 
seventeen  barges,  and  this  consignment  was  for 
the  Memphis  trade.  Cincinnati  and  other  south¬ 
ern  points  were  large  receivers  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal  by  river,  when  the  railroads  were 
not  in  a  position  to  handle  shipments  to  the 
Ohio  Valley  territory. 

Northwestern  receivers  of  Pittsburgh  coal  will 
be  glad  to  hear  of  a  new  outlet  to  the  lakes 
being  planned,  this  by  the  Bessemer  Railroad 
company,  which  has  been  an  almost  exclusively 
ore  carrying  road  since  its  construction.  This 
will  place  the  Bessemer  as  an  active  competitor 
for  coal  traffic  to  the  lake  shore.  In  further¬ 
ance  of  this  plan,  the  Pittsburgh  &  Conneaut 
Bock  Company  has  just  been  ordered  to  place 
its  property  at  Conneaut  harbor  in  readiness  to 
handle  200  cars  per  diem  during  the  coming 
summer  and  to  start  immediate  planning  to  in¬ 
crease  its  facilities  for  next  season,  so  that  a 
capacity  of  ,400  cars  per  diem  can  be  conven¬ 
iently  handled.  For  the  season  of  191.5,  it  is 
said  by  officials  of  the  Bessemer  road  that  500 
cars  will  be  received  at  the  Conneaut  harbor 
daily.  Heretofore  Conneaut  has  not  been  a  factor 
in  the  lake  coal  traffic,  but  just  now  five  boats 
are  marked  up  for  loading  with  coal  for  their 
up-lake  trips,  and  this  will  make  the  opening 
of  the  shipping  of  Pittsburgh  coal  to  the  North¬ 
west  territory  from  Conneaut  Harbor. 

Activity  in  the  opening  of  new  coal  properties, 
l)oth  for  the  sale  of  coal  and  for  coking  purposes 
continues  rather  active  in  this  district,  two  very 
large  deals  having  just  been  closed.  J.  V.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  has  closed  the  purchase 
of  268  acres  of  coal  in  Cumberland  township  in 
Creene  and  Washington  counties  for  a  total  con¬ 
sideration  of  $204,638.  The  market  for  Greene 
county  coal  shows  there  is  a  trend  toward  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  declared  by  operators  that  the  western 
county  coal  is  far  superior  for  coking  purposes 
than  that  found  in  the  eastern  sections,  showing 
a  lower  percentage  of  sulphur  and  being  easier 
of  development. 

•According  to  a  well  defined  report  in  this  flis- 
trict,  there  is  reason  for  helieving  that  coke 
operators  will  soon  announce  a  new  selling  list, 
which  will  show  that  prices  arc  having  a  higher 
tendency.  Operators,  so  report  has  it,  do  not 
want  the  market  to  get  to  that  low  level  when 
they  will  be  compelled  to  pile  coke  in  yards, 
and  thus  cause  fpiotations  to  take  a  sudden  drop, 
liut  they  prefer  to  stiffen  a  bit,  and  thus  stimulate 
present  buying.  With  increased  cost  of  procluc- 
tion,  the  operators  assert  they  are  entitled  to 
a  better  quotation,  and  a  number  of  ljuyers  agree 
with  this  thought. 

Greater  activity  in  coal  operating  is  planned  l)y 
the  Westmoreland  Coal  Company  and  with  an  in¬ 
creased  production,  a  larger  clientel  is  being  an¬ 
ticipated.  With  this  end  in  view,  fhe  company 
has  announced  that  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
will  be  held  June  16  to  vote  on  the  proposition 


to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  by 
the  issuing  of  $1,0(10, 000  new  stock,  which  will 
be  offered  a  $50  per  share.  With  this  issue  author¬ 
ized,  the  company  will  have  a  total  capital  stock 
issue  of  .$4,000,000  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  new  issue  will  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  new  and  virgin  coal  territory,  which  has  been 
tested  and  proved  to  be  of  high  quality. 

Greater  activity  in  rail  coal  mining  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  below  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  is  planned,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  railroad 
officials  of  this  district  have  announced  an  exten¬ 
sion  program  which  will  cause  a  number  of  new 
coal  properties  to  be  opened.  The  C.  &  P.  road 
is  to  he  extended  from  Powhatan.  O.,  on  the 
Ohio  side  of  the  Ohio  river  to  a  point  south  and 
opposite  from  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va.  This 
road  is  now  the  only  outlet  for  six  mines  in 
Belmont  and  Monroe  counties,  Ohio,  and  it  now 
plans  to  extend  mining  operations  into  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  Ohio.  There  are  over  25,000  acres 
of  undeveloped  coal  along  the  right  of  way,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  interests  will  he  largely  identified  with  the 
openings  of  tbis  new  property. 

Spot  furnace  coke  is  fairly  steady  at  $2.25  ovens 
while  foundry  eoke  is  ranging  from  $3  to  $3.25 
ovens.  Shipments  out  of  the  Connellsville  dis¬ 
trict  arc  somewhat  light  at  this  writing,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  limited  car  supply. 

Explosion  at  Cincinnati  Mine. 

At  this  writing  rescue  parties  have  recov¬ 
ered  seventy-five  bodies  of  miners  who  lost  their 
lives  yesterday  when  an  explosion  occurred  in  the 
Cincinnati  mine  of  the  Monogahela  River  Consol¬ 
idated  Coal  &  Coke  Company  at  Finleyville 
twenty-seven  miles  southeast  of  this  city.  The  exact 
number  of  dead  is  not  known,  but  from  figures 
obtained  from  the  check  weighman  of  the  mine 
and  Charles  M.  Johnston,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company,  of  which  the  Monongahela  River  Con¬ 
solidated  Coal  &  Coke  Company  is  a  subsi¬ 
diary,  the  number  is  placed  at  about  100. 

The  explosion  occurred  deep  in  the  mine  about 
12:40  Wednesday  afternoon.  A  theory  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  explosion  advanced  hy  one 
of  the  men  who  escaped,  is  that  an  old  mine 
running  parallel  with  the  Cincinnati  mine  was 
filled  with  gas,  which  may  have  escaped  through 
a  crack  in  a  concrete  wall  separating  the  mines. 
It  will  take  a  thorough  investigation,  however, 
to  ascertain  whether  escaping  gas,  coal  dust  or 
after  damp  caused  the  explosion.  The  majority 
of  the  dead  are  foreigners. 

Government  experts  reached  the  scene  at  7 
o’clock  and  began  tbe  work  of  rescue.  Before 
they  arrived,  however,  rescue  squads  were  sent 
into  the  mine  by  the  Monongahela  River  Consoli¬ 
dated  Coal  &  Coke  Company  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Company. 

John  Black,  superintendent  of  the  .Alice  mine, 
near  Finleyville,  is  leading  one  party  of  rescuers. 

Those  experts  who  have  come  out  of  the  mine 
report  that  a  number  of  the  men  must  have  been 
killed  by  afterdamp  while  attempting  to  escape, 
as  none  of  the  bodies  recovered  was  found 
under  the  dehris. 

The  first  band  of  rescuers  is  said  to  have  been 
bloeked  hy  debris  after  they  had  gone  a  mile. 
-A  member  of  the  party  is  said  to  have  returned 
and  rei)orted  that  the  workings  were  choked  with 
smoke  and  the  rescuers  were  encountering  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  reaching  the  dead.  Up  to  the  time 
the  government  experts  arrived  volunteer  res¬ 
cue  parties,  wearing  helmets  and  carrying  oxy¬ 
gen  tanks  on  their  backs,  were  working  in  relays 
of  one  hour  each. 

Pittsburgh  News  in  Brief. 

C.  C.  Morrison,  J.  H.  Price,  Jr.,  and  T.  W. 
Stephens,  have  formed  the  Rices’  Landing  Coal 
&  Coke  Company  have  applied  for  a  Pennsylvania' 
charter  which  will  be  up  for  hearing  at  Harris¬ 
burg  at  an  early  date.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
company  to  mine  coal  and  to  manufacture  coke. 

Information  has  reached  this  district  that  all 
Ohio  River  mines  north  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
which  have  been  idle  for  several  weeks  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  floods  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  have  re¬ 
sumed  operations.  One  or  two  of  tliese  proper¬ 
ties  were  flooded,  and  it  will  he  weeks  before  they 
are  pumped  out  and  in  a  position  to  be  worked. 


W.  L.  Connell,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  gone 
to  tile  Paint  Creek  region  in  West  Virginia  to 
take  an  active  hand  in  settling  the  strike  that 
lias  now  been  in  progress  about  a  year. 


Dunkard  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Wayncs- 
burg.  Pa.,  is  a  new  Pennsylvania  corporation 
with  a  caiiital  of  $250, ()()(), 


Cincinnati  Trade. 

Cincinnati,  April  24. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Old  time  precision  is  beginning  to  take  the 
place  of  doubt  and  some  gloom  that  has  been 
present  in  tbis  market  for  the  past  couple  of 
months.  As  a  matter  of  review  it  might  be 
stated  that  the  month  of  March  in  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  coal  market  is  one  of  the  off  months  o* 
the  year  and  the  dealers,  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale,  wish  it  to  jump  past  as  soon  as  possible 
On  its  heels  came  the  flood  that  worked  havoc 
to  business  in  all  lines,  but  to  the  coal  trade 
especially,  in  that  the  railway  service  has  been 
tied  up  in  a  knot  stout  enough  to  cause  hair 
pulling  of  all  kinds.  Now  the  railways  have 
opened  their  channels  once  more.  The  fast 
freights  that  weye  tied  up  are  being  moved  out 
and  the  heavier  slow  freights  are  getting  their 
dues. 

The  lake  traffic  has  been  opened  to  the  far¬ 
ther  east  so  that  contract  coal  can  be  moved 
through  the  Portsmouth  channel  and  through 
Columbus  with  fair  rapidity. 

The  dealers  who  place  orders  in  central  and 
eastern  Indiana  have  been  able  to  get  then- 
orders  to  destination  by  switching  the  route 
through  Columbus  instead  of  through  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Word  was  received  here  today  that  the  B.  & 
O.  bridge  across  the  Miami  will  be  in  shape 
for  traffic  this  week  and  that  the  Big  Foui 
temporary  bridge  at  Cleves  would  also  be  in 
commission. 

There  is  only  one  bother  that  the  coal  men 
are  now  facing  in  the  railway  situation,  and 
that  is  the  situation  of  scarcity  of  empties  that 
they  are  about  to  face.  The  Big  Four  has  any 
number  of  cars  that  are  stacked  away  on  sid¬ 
ings  from  Cleves  to  Chicago;  in  fact  all  of  the 
lines  that  were  cut  out  by  the  flood  have 
empties  strewn  in  every  direction.  This  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  mines  is  becoming  acute  and  the 
trouble  now  lies  in  getting  the  cars  to  load  the 
coal  in  and  not  so  much  in  getting  the  trans¬ 
portation  out. 

Several  Cincinnati  firms  have  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  more  orders  for  .April  and  May  deliv¬ 
ery.  They  have  been  so  cramped  with  supply 
questions  that  they  cannot  see  their  way  clear 
to  take  on  any  more  orders. 

The  labor  proposition  in  the  Cabin  Creek 
district  begins  to  look  threatening  and  there  is 
a  grave  possibility  of  a  continuance  of  the 
troubles  in  the  whole  of  the  mining  state  for 
the  next  summer.  Reassuring  reports  are  re¬ 
ceived  here  every  day  that  the  backbone  of  the 
strike  can  and  will  be  broken,  but  the  more 
conservative  persons  figure  that  the  day  is  still 
far  off  when  peace  and  quiet  will  reign. 

Retail  prices  remain  firm  and  strong  with  no 
changes  reported.  The  steam  situation  has  not 
changed  whatever  so  far  as  prices  are  con¬ 
cerned.  On  prepared  coals  there  is  also  a 
great  deal  of  optimism  manifested  and  some 
of  tile  dealers  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
listed  prices  for  .August  and  September  deliv¬ 
ery  will  be  boosted  before  long. 

R.  Wassenich  of  Wassenich  &  Mayl,  coal 
dealers,  was  the  first  of  the  merchants  of  Day- 
ton,  O.,  to  get  into  Cincinnati  for  business 
after  the  flood.  He  stated  that  after  the  water 
went  down  coal  could  have  been  sold  for  any 
price  and  that  he  was  forced  to  cut  down  deliv¬ 
eries  to  a  half  ton  to  each  person. 

E.  J.  Howe  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany  returned  the  fore  part  of  the  week  from  a 
two  weeks’  business  trip  to  West  Virginia. 

P.  Delahunte  of  the  Ohio  &  Michigan  Coal 
Company,  Detroit,  was  a  business  visitor  dur¬ 
ing  the  week. 

Mr.  Platt  of  Platt  &  Braun  of  Chicago  was 
in  town  on  business  bent  Tuesday. 

L.  M.  Van  Hart  of  Connelsville,  Ind.,  was  in 
town  during  the  week.  He  was  nursing  his 
right  arm  in  a  sling.  Cranking  an  automobile 
and  the  crank  slipping  was  the  cause. 

T.  L.  Gifford  of  the  Oakland  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  spent  a  few  hours  with  busi¬ 
ness  acquaintances  here  last  week. 

T.  R.  Morgan,  jiresident  of  the  Kentucky 
Block  Cannel  Coal  Company  of  Lexington, 
was  in  the  city  this  week. 

F.  L.  Garrison  went  to  Charleston.  W.  Va., 
this  week  to  attend  to  some  mining  affairs. 


The  Pure  Ice  Company  of  Quincy,  III.,  has 
e(iui])ped  its  plant  with  a  coal  elevator  con¬ 
veyor.  The  machinery  was  purchased  through 
the  Chicago  headquarters  of  the  Gifford-Wood 
Company. 
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Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  April  24. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.') — The  dullness  of  the  local  market  con¬ 
tinues  unbroken  by  any  features  of  interest. 
There  is  practically  no  retail  business  at  pres¬ 
ent  on  domestic  coal,  the  weather  has  been 
warm  and  sales  have  naturally  almost  ceased. 
The  wholesale  market  is  equally  dull;  not  only 
is  there  no  buying  for  current  demands,  but 
there  are  also  very  few  orders  for  storage  and 
for  coal  for  future  requirements.  There  are 
some  contracts  being  made  for  season’s  re¬ 
quirements,  but  the  majority  feel  that  the  open 
market  is  preferable,  which  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  unusual  amount  of  demurrage  coal  sac¬ 
rificed  this  past  season  at  low  prices.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  coal  from  all  fields  are  now  at  a 
minimum;  about  the  only  coal  moving  is  to 
supply  the  steam  trade.  Mr.  W.  W.  Chapman, 
northwestern  sales  agent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Minne¬ 
apolis,  called  on  some  of  the  Omaha  trade  last 
week. 


The  present  market  prices  are  about  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Franklin  County —  Mine. 

6-inch  lump  . $1.36 

6-inch  egg  .  1.36 

3-inch  nut  .  1.35 

Carterville  District — 

6-inch  lump  .  1.25 

6-inch  egg  .  1.25 

3-inch  nut  .  1.25 

Standard  District — 

6-inch  lump  .  1.26 

6-inch  egg  .  1.25 

3-inch  nut  .  1.25 

Springfield  District — 

6-inch  lump  .  1.25 

6-inch  egg  .  1.25 

3-inch  nut  .  1.25 

Iowa  District — 

Lump  .  1.76 

Nut  .  1.60 

Mine-run  .  1.60 

Steam  . 76 

Southern  Kansas — 


Omaha. 

$3.75 

^.76 

3.75 


3.65 

3.65 

3.66 

3.50 

3.50 

5.50 

3.30 

3.30 

3.30 

3.05 

2.61 

2.66 
1.76 


Lump  .  2.00 

Nut  .  1.70 

Slack  .  1.60 

Arkansas  anthracite — 

Lump  .  3.40 

Broken  sizes  .  3.65 

Wyoming  District — 

Lump  .  2.65 

Nut  . 2.45 

Colorado,  Maitland  and  Routt  Counties — 

Lump  .  3.00 

Nut  . 2.50 


3.35 

3.06 

2.86 

6.60 

6.75 

6.66 

6.25 

6.75 

6.25 


Wood  Allen,  for  twenty-five  years  with  the 
Nebraska  Fuel  Company,  and  Samuel  W.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  for  five  years  with  the  same  company 
have  organized  the  Allen  &  Reynolds  Company 
and  opened  offices  at  218  Board  of  Trade  build¬ 
ing,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Indianapolis  Trade. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  24. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — When  a  few  lines  have  been 
written  regarding  the  movement  of  steam  coal, 
about  all  there  is  to  be  said  or  written  regard¬ 
ing  the  Indiana  coal  trade  as  it  stands  now 
has  been  said.  There  isn’t  much  domestic 
moving,  and  what  there  is  is  selling  at  summer 
rates.  The  trade  in  mine-run  and  other  steam 
grades  is  not  brisk.  Neither  is  it  bad.  The 
movement  of  steam  coal  is  just  about  normal 
for  April.  Some  _  operators  anticipate  that 
many  large  industries  will  curtail  their  opera¬ 
tions  as  much  as  possible  until  after  they  see 
the  effect  of  the  new  tariff  bill,  but  up  to  date 
they  haven’t  tightened  up. 

Business  in  mpst  lines  seems  to  be  good. 
The  automobile  industry,  which  is  rapidly  be- 
coming_  one  of  the  big  things  in  Indiana,  is 
recovering  quickly  from  the  flood.  The  head 
of  one  of  the  large  auto  making  companies 
here  today  said  that  the  people  seem  to  have 
gone  automobile  mad  from  the  way  the  de¬ 
mand  for  cars  is  increasing.  Naturally  a  few 
lines  about  the  demand  for  automobiles  doesn’t 
appear  as  a  technical  discussion  or  review  of 
the  coal  trade  of  a  state  like  Indiana.  It  is 
mentioned  merely  as  an  indication  that  there 
is  money  afloat  and  that  the  people  don’t 
appear  frightened  by  the  outlook  for  a  new 
tariff.  If  other  lines  of  business  are  normal 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  demand  for  steam  coal 
is  going  to  slip  backward.  Screenings  are 
very  strong  because  they  are  scarce,  but  the 
prices  on  other  grades  are  about  as  they  have 
been  for  the  past  five  or  six  weeks.  There  is 
enough  steam  trade  to  keep  the  mines  going 
about  two-thirds  of  the  time  and  collections 
are  reported  as  being  good,  so  that  after  all 


the  coal  trade  in  Indiana  is  not  on  the  down 
grade.  The  following  prices  are  being  quoted 
for  Indiana  coal  at  wholesale: 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  0.  B. 

Indiana — 

Mines 

Indianapolis 

No.  4  mine-run . 

$1.55@1.65 

Nos.  5  and  6  mine-run . 

.  1.00@1.10 

1.50@1.60 

154 -inch  steam  lump . 

. 1.25@1.35 

1.75@1.85 

Nut  . 

. 1.20@1.25 

1.70@1.75 

Egg  . 

1.80@1.90 

3-inch  domestic  lump . 

. 1.40@1.50 

1.90@2.fl0 

4  and  5-inch  domestic  lump. 

.  1.50@1.60 

2.00@2.10 

No.  4  screenings  . 

. 90@1.00 

1.40@1.50 

Nos.  5  and  6  screenings.... 

. 85@  .90 

1.35@1.40 

Brazil  block  . 

2.50@2.60 

No.  1  washed  coal . 

2.23 

No.  2  washed  coal . 

.  1.60 

2.10 

No.  5  mine-run  (southern 

Indi- 

ana  held)  . 

Dr.  T.  D.  Scales  of  Booneville,  who  has 
figured  prominently  in  Democratic  state  poli¬ 
tics  for  a  number  of  years,  is  said  to  have  been 
promised  an  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
state  board  of  tax  commissioners.  Dr.  Scales 
is  one  of  the  large  coal  operators  in  the  south¬ 
ern  Indiana  field. 

An  Indianapolis  paper  which  is  featuring 
“first  page  editorials  by  the  people”  on  how 
to  make  Indianapolis  a  city  of  half  a  million 
people  by  1920,  has  an  interesting  contribution 
from  A.  B.  Meyer,  well  known  retail  coal  man 
here.  He  says  it  is  important  to  let  the  people 
know  that  Indianapolis  is  attractive  in  its  busi¬ 
ness,  social  and  political  life  and  not  to  let 
them  forget  it.  He  says  the  city  should  go  its 
limit  in  making  improvements.  He  declares 
that  politics  has  figured  too  prominently  here 
in  the  past.  He  advocates  the  building  of  a 
coliseum  to  seat  fifteen  thousand  people.  “In¬ 
dianapolis  600f,000  in  1920,”  is  a  slogan  he 
advocates. 


Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  April  24. — (Special  Correspondence.) 
— The  coal  market  here  has  now  become  a 
weather  proposition,  and  everything  is  quiet  fol¬ 
lowing  ten  days  of  summer  temperatures.  There 
is  but  little  doing  in  the  retail  trade,  but  the 
opinion  prevails  that  recent  price  reductions  on 
both  lignite  and  bituminous  to  the  consumer  has 
resulted  in  a  larger  consumption  for  the  first 
three  weeks  of  this  month,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

Lignite  operators  report  a  much  smaller  out¬ 
put  than  last  week,  although  mines  in  that  dis¬ 
trict  are  running  about  half  time  with  a  force 
that  is  gradually  growing  smaller  with  the  ap- 
proach  of  the  summer  months. 

Trinidad  mines  continue  to  lead  in  production, 
and  are  running  full  time  on  steam  and  coking 
orders.  In  the  Walsenburg  and  Canon  City 
district  the  average  running  time  for  the  week 
will  average  one-half  to  three-quarters,  but  many 
of  the  mines  have  been  closed  for  more  than  two 
weeks.  Those  that  are  making  the  heaviest  pro¬ 
duction  are  running  with  depleted  forces. 

Routt  county  mines  have,  with  a  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  a  full  complement  of  men  and  are 
running  full  time.  The  distribution  of  Burling¬ 
ton  cars  to  the  MoflFat  road  continues  liberal  and 
this  week  will  record  the  best  tonnage  from  that 
district  than  for  any  like  period  in  six  months. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  lignite  slack  on  account 
of  the  small  lump  production,  and  mine  run  and 
bituminous  slack  is  being  substituted  for  lignite. 
The  lignite  shortage  has  resulted  in  cleaning  up 
some  of  the  bituminous  that  has  been  dumped 
for  the  past  two  months,  but  there  is  plenty  left 
on  the  ground.  There  is  no  price  change  in 
either  grade. 

Only  a  fair  amount  of  storage  orders  are  being 
booked  and  the  country  demand  generally  is  very 
light. 


Detroit  Trade. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  April  24. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — With  no  special  increase  in  the  volume 
of  incoming  shipments  the  local  market  displays 
an  easier  tone,  though  prices  continue  without 
noticeable  change. 

Just  what  is  responsible  for  the  seeming  short¬ 
ening  of  interest  in  stock  is  rather  difficult  to 
trace,  although  it  may  be  in  part  due  to  gradual 
elimination  of  difficulties  attending  the  flood 
situation  in  states  south  of  here.  While  there  is 
sufficient  coal  in  the  market  for  all  needs,  the  de¬ 
mand,  just  now  appears  slightly  more  active  for 
the  smaller  sizes,  nut,  pea  and  slack.  There  is, 
however,  no  shortage  of  these  sizes. 

Consumers  of  steam  coal  seem  to  be  taking 
their  time  about  closing  contracts  for  future  sup¬ 


plies,  some  of  them  doubtless  believing  that  set¬ 
tlement  of  mine  strikes  in  the  West  Virginia 
mining  region  many  react  to  their  profit  by  caus¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  production  which  will  force 
reduction  in  prices. 

Shipments  of  coal  by  the  rail-lake  route  are 
now  well  under  way,  though  carriers  are  still 
prevented  by  ice  from  making  delivery  at  Lake 
Superior  ports,  where  the  supply  of  coal  remain¬ 
ing  has  dwindled  to  a  point  that  is  causing  some 
anxiety  over  the  possibility  of  its  being  exhausted 
before  new  supplies  are  received. 

Meantime  there  is  a  considerable  movement 
of  coal  to  Lake  Michigan  and  Georgian  bay  ports. 
Four  cargoes,  aggregating  about  25,000  tons,  have 
been  delivered  at  Midland,  Ont.,  and  probably 
twenty  cargoes  or  more  will  be  unloaded  on 
Lake  Michigan  docks  this  week.  The  rate  for 
shipments  to  Lake  Michigan  ports  now  seems 
well  established  at  35  cents,  an  increase  of  five 
rents  over  last  year,  to  docks  equipped  with  rapid 
unloading  apparatus,  while  a  higher  price  will 
be  obtained  where  slower  dispatch  is  given  the 
vessels. 

Complaint  is  still  being  made  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  loading  docks 
on  Lake  Erie  is  very  slow,  in  part  owing  to  lack 
of  rolling  stock  and  also  because  of  difficulties 
the  railroads  have  encountered  in  the  flooded 
sections. 

The  market  for  anthracite  shows  none  of  the 
activity  which  shippers  and  jobbers  anticipated 
would  be  a  feature.  Procrastination,  the  old  foe 
of  the  shippers,  is  again  getting  in  his  work,  de¬ 
laying  the  placing  of  orders,  which  could  now  be 
filled  to  the  advantage  both  of  shipper  and  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  buy¬ 
ers  are  holding  off  in  anticipation  of  something 
that  will  cause  a  scaling  down  of  prices.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not,,  the  fact  remains  that  the  later 
months  of  the  season  probably  will  see  the  cus¬ 
tomary  scramble  for  a  supply  at  a  time  when 
both  the  mines  and  the  railroads  will  be  less 
able  to  handle  shipments. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows: 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  0.  B. 

West  Virginia  Gas — 

Mines 

Detroit 

Three-quarter  lump  . . 

- $1.15@1.25 

$2.25@2.65 

Mine-run  . . 

2.60 

Slack  . 

Open 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . . 

2.90 

Three-quarter  . 

2.65 

Mine-run  . 

2.40@2.50 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg . 

8.20 

Nut  . 

_  1.35 

2.95 

Mine-run  . 

8.85 

Slack  . 

Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

_  1.15 

2.80 

Mine-run  . . 

_  1.05 

2.20 

Slack  . 

Open 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.66 

Three-quarter  lump  . . 

2.40 

Mine-run  . 

2.80 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Washed  egg  coal . 

2.90 

Washed  nut  coal . 

2.76 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  . 

8.66 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

2.80 

Mine-run  . 

2.20 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Lump  . 

8.10 

Egg  . 

2.90 

Nut.  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump.... 

Z.DU 

Mine-run  . 

2.40 

Slack  . 

,  Open 

Detroit  News  Notes. 

Fueling  barge  Emma  E.  Tyson  has  been  placed 
in  commission  at  Amherstburg,  Ont.,  by  the  Mul¬ 
len  Coal  Company  and  will  supply  fuel  for  the 
fleet  of  drill  boats,  dredges  and  tugs  employed  in 
improvement  of  lower  Detroit  river  channels. 

J.  N.  Mullen,  manager  for  the  last  three  years 
of  the  Mullen  coal  dock  in  Amherstburg,  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  Mullen  Coal  Company  s 
docks  and  lighters  in  Amherstburg  and  Sand¬ 
wich,  Ont.  A  younger  brother,  Macomb  Mul¬ 
len,  succeeds  him  in  charge  of  the  Amherstburg 
plant. 


Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  is  building  a 
model  village  in  connection  with  other  im¬ 
provements  at  Underwood  Colliery,  not  far 
from  Scranton,  and  an  interesting  feature  is 
that  houses  are  being  built  so  strong  as  to  be 
portable  without  injury  to  the  structure.  Suen 
houses  will  suffer  little  should  they  happen  ^ 
later  years  to  be  unfortunately  above  a  mine 
cave  or  slide.  Twenty-eight  houses  are  now 
planned  and  others  will  follow. 
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Connellsville  Coke. 


There  is  no  change  in  the  general  tone  of 
the  coke  market  as  compared  with  last  week. 
Operators  continue  to  quote  $2.25  on  prompt 
furnace,  when  they  quote  at  all,  while  they 
name  $2.50  as  the  lowest  figure  at  which  they 
would  consider  second  half  contracts. 

The  blast  furnaces  affected  by  the  recent 
floods  are  now  calling  for  normal  shipments  in 
practically  all  cases,  and  appear  to  be  getting 
them  almost  invariably,  as  the  demand  for 
prompt  coke  is  quite  light,  at  least  from  con¬ 
sumers.  It  is  understood  that  dealers  have 
picked  up  several  lots  at  slightly  less  than 
$2.25,  but  are  applying  the  coke  on  contracts 
they  have,  rather  than  offering  it  in  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

Off-grade  coke  continues  to  be  a  drug  on  the 
market,  and  less  is  being  offered  than  a  week 
or  two  ago,  producers  accepting  the  only  al¬ 
ternative  and  reducing  their  output.  Evidently 
the  experience  furnaces  had  last  winter  with 
off-grade  coke  will  last  them  for  quite  a  while. 
There  was  formerly  a  more  or  less  definite 
market  on  off-grade  coke,  but  today  there  is 
none. 

Foundry  coke  is  in  moderate  demand  and  at 
unchanged  prices.  Indifferent  grades  are  avail¬ 
able  at  various  prices,  but  regular  standard 
72-hour  foundry  coke  of  recognized  brand  is 
held  at  a  minimum  of  $3,  for  either  prompt  or 
contract,  and  some  brands  are  held  as  high  as 
$3.5a.  We  quote  the  market  as  follows: 


Prompt  furnace  . . $  $2.25 

Contract  furnace  (nominal) .  2.25 @  2.50 

Prompt  foundry  .  3.00@  3.50 

Contract  foundry  .  3.00@  3.50 


Furnacemen  are  showing  no  interest  in  con¬ 
tracts  for  second  half,  and  there  is  practically 
no  contract  business  to  be  done  for  any  earlier 
delivery.  No  additional  furnaces  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  get  into  blast  in  the  near  future;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  some  talk  of  one  or  two  fur¬ 
naces  being  blown  out  on  account  of  the  stag¬ 
nant  condition  of  the  pig  iron  market.  This 
stagnation,  however,  has  to  do  with  transac¬ 
tions  and  inquiry,  rather  than  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  pig  iron,  for  the  movement  is  as  heavy 
as  ever.  Consumption  is  at  a  rate  as  great  as 
at  any  time  in  the  past  few  months,  and  pro¬ 
duction  has  not  increased  for  many  weeks. 
The  result  is  that  stocks  at  merchant  furnaces 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Valley  district  are  down  to 
almost  nothing,  and  are  lower  than  for  a  long 
time  past.  In  these  circumstances  an  early 
upturn  in  pig  iron  prices  is  predicted  in  some 
quarters.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  decline 
which  started  late  in  December  continues,  and 
this  week  new  low  prices  have  been  named  on 
foundry  iron.  Several  Valley  interests  have 
quoted  $15.25,  furnace,  on  No.  2  foundry  iron, 
without  getting  business,  while  the  Standard 
Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company  this  week 
bought  1,000  tons  from  an  outside  furnace  at 
$16,  delivered  Pittsburgh.  This  would  be  equal 
to  $15.25  Valley  furnaces.  We  quote  Valley 
furnaces  as  follows,  90  cents  higher  delivered 
Pittsburgh:  Bessemer,  $17;  basic,  $15.75;  mal¬ 
leable,  $15.50;  No.  2  foundry,  $15.25;  forge, 
$14.75. — Connellsville  Courier. 


West  Virginia  Strike. 

(Continued  from  Page  16.) 
dustry  owners  cannot  do  without  the  services 
of  the  laboring  man,  nor  can  the  laboring  man 
exist  without  the  employer. 

As  to  the  right  of  the  laboring  man  to  meet 
and  discuss  conditions  and  organize  into  an 
association  or  union  for  his  welfare  and  pro¬ 
tection,  as  long  as  it  does  not  restrain  com¬ 
petition  and  trade,  I  can  see  no  objection. 
Section  19  of  chapter  78  of  the  acts  of  1907 
recognizes  this  right  but  the  same  chapter 
distinctly  points  out  that  he  shall  not,*  in  com¬ 
bination,  by  force,  threats,  menace  or  intimi¬ 
dation  of  any  kind,  prevent  or  attempt  to  pre¬ 
vent  from  working  in  or  about  any  mine,  any 
j  person  or  persons  who  have  the  lawful  right 
I  to  work  in  and  about  the  same,  and  who  de- 
I  sire  to  so  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
:  should  be  a  community  of  interests  between 
the  operators  and  the  employes,  as  the  thing 
that  would  be  detrimental  to  one  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  other. 

Section  441  of  the  code  of  1906  provides  for 
:  the  selection  of  a  checkweighman  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  miners  working  in  a  mine,  together 
with  the  agents  of  said  company,  but  if  either 
party  is  dissatisfied  the  weighman  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  on  ten  days’  notice. 


Section  431  of  the  code  of  1906,  acts  of  1891, 
chapter  82,  deals  with  the  consecutive  num¬ 
bering,  weighing,  marketing,  weight  and  ca¬ 
pacity  of  cars. 

Chapter  82  of  the  acts  of  1891  deals  more 
specifically  with  the  scales  and  measures,  and 
defines  how  the  same  shall  be  conducted. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  law  relative 
to  this  matter,  but  it  is  so  expressed  that 
evasions  can  be  made  if  either  party  cares  to 
evade  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  this  chapter. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  ask  the  coal  opera¬ 
tors  to  adopt  something  that  is  inimical  to 
their  interests  or  that  will  in  any  way  handicap 
the  industry  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  also 
foreign  to  me  to  even  suggest  or  dictate  as  to 
how  they  should  conduct  their  business;  nor 
do  I  wish  to  conflict  in  any  way,  by  suggestion 
or  otherwise,  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  laboring  man.  However,  I  feel  it  my  duty, 
as  chief  executive  of  the  state,  to  insist  that 
the  law  be  enforced  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 
I  do  therefore  respectfully  recommend: 

First,  that  the  operators  concede  to  the 
miners  their  right  to  select  a  checkweighman 
from  among  their  number  when  a  majority  de¬ 
mands,  as  indicated  and  in  keeping  with  sec¬ 
tions  438-439  of  the  code,  to  determine,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  employe,  the  exact 
weight  of  all  coal  mined  by  him  and  his  co¬ 
workers. 

Second,  I  suggest  that  a  nine-hour  day  be 
conceded  to  the  miners  by  the  operators.  To 
be  more  fully  understood  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  nine-hour  day,  I  respectfully  advise 
that  it  means  nine  hours  of  actual  service  by 
the  employe  to  the  employer  at  the  same  scale 
of  wages  now  paid. 

Third,  that  no  discrimination  be  made 
against  any  rniner,  and  that  if  he  elects,  he 
may  be  permitted  to  purchase  the  supplies 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  family  wherever  it 
suits  him  best,  as  this  is  claimed  by  the  oper¬ 
ator  store  to  be  the  case  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  hoped  by  the  chief  executive  that  it  will 
be  the  pleasure  of  the  mine  operators  who  own 
and  control  commissaries  to  see  that  the  prices 
of  their  merchandise  are  in  keeping  with  the  same 
made  by  independent  or  other  stores  through¬ 
out  the  Kanawha  valley. 

Fourth,  that  the  operators  grant  a  semi¬ 
monthly  pay. 

If  the  coal  operators  accede  to  the  require¬ 
ment  that  I  have  herein  made,  I  respectfully 
ask  that  the  coal  miners  throughout  the  Paint 
and  Cabin  Creek  and  other  strike  zones  accept 
the  concessions  that  I  have  asked  to  be  made 
in  their  behalf  and  return  to  work,  assuring 
them  that  if  the  operators  concede  to  these 
terms,  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  use  all  the 
means  at  my  command  to  see  that  each  and 
every  proposition  so  acceded  to  is  carried  out 
in  its  fullness,  and  I  will  further  endeavor,  in 
cases  where  the  law  is  not  now  explicit,  to 
have  the  same  so  amended  as  will  secure  in  the 
future  the  carrying  out  of  the  suggestions  I 
have  here  made. 


Progress  in  Anthracite  Fields. 


Data  gathered  in  regard  to  the  mining  institutes 
and  vocational  schools  in  the  anthracite  region  of 
Pennsylvania  shows  that  the  season  just  drawing 
to  a  close  has  been  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  region.  The  largest  number  of  ap¬ 
plicants,  175,  ever  assembled  to  take  examinations 
for  the  positions  of  mine  foremen  or  assistant 
mine  foremen,  were  in  session  at  Pottsville  on 
March  25  and  26. 

The  mining  institutes  have  been  described  as 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  lecture  course  and  an 
old  time  debating  society  with  all  the  merits  and 
none  of  tKe  defects  of  each.  Institutes  were  held 
this  season  at  Wilkesbarre,  Scranton,  Pittston, 
Lansford,  Hazleton,  Nanticoke,  Shamokin,  Mt. 
Carmel  and  Carbondale.  Their  expenses  were 
guaranteed  by  the  Susquehanna,  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  and  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  companies. 

Progress  has  been  shown  in  the  time  which  has 
been  devoted  to  the  institutes  this  year.  In  for¬ 
mer  years  they  lasted  two  or  three  months.  This 
year  they  have  lasted  four,  and  some  of  them 
six  months.  Another  gratifying  sign  has  been  the 
number  of  able  papers  on  specific  mining  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  been  handed  in  by  the  mine 
workers.  The  attendance  has  ranged  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  each  institute  has  held  an  annual  ban¬ 
quet  in  addition  to  the  lecture  course. 

Of  even  more  importance  than  the  mining  in¬ 
stitutes  are  the  vocational  schools  fostered  by  the 


companies.  These  enable  ambitious  miners  to 
realize  their  ambitions  to  perfect  themselves  in 
their  work  and  rise  to  higher  positions.  The 
Susquehanna  Coal  Company  conducts  thirty-three 
classes  at  its  various  collieries  from  three  to  five 
nights  a  week.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  enterprise 
of  this  company  that  a  bill  to  appropriate  $250,- 
000  for  establishing  and  maintaining  vocational 
schools  throughout  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  is 
now  before  the  legislature. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  maintains  schools  at  Mahanoy  City,  Shen¬ 
andoah,  Minersville  and  in  Pottsville.  These 
vary  in  their  number  of  classes  and  curricula, 
that  at  Pottsville  having  the  most  advanced 
courses.  The  schools  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company  are  at  Lost  Creek  and  Centralia.  These 
have  been  running  for  several  years.  The  courses 
m  all  these  schools  are  not  uniform,  but  they 
cover  in  a  general  way  the  subjects  of  mine 
gases,  mine  ventilation,  mine  law,  mine  surveying, 
electricity  and  magnetism,  mechanics,  air  compres¬ 
sion  and  general  instruction  in  regard  to  timber¬ 
ing,  track  work,  hoisting,  haulage,  pumping,  drain¬ 
age,  steam  and  steam  boilers  and  the  preparation 
of  anthracite. 

In  addition  to  these  schools  maintained  by  the 
operators  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conducts  mining  schools 
at  Scranton,  Pittston,  Wilkesbarre  and  Hazleton. 
The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  and  the  Hill¬ 
side  Coal  &  Iron  Company  contributed  $10,000 
to  this  enterprise  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  far  back 
as  1910. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  that  there  are 
nearly  a  hundred  different  positions  in  and  about 
the  mines  for  which  special  training  is  not  only 
advisable  but  often  indispensable.  Former  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  grown  men  hate  to  show 
their  ignorance  and  enter  elementary  classes  along 
with  children,  and  so  the  present  method  is  to 
have  the  classes  at  night  for  men  only.  It  has 
been  found  the  best  practice  to  conduct  these 
classes  only  three  nights  a  week  as  the  men  have 
far  to  corne  and  have  to  do  their  studying  at 
home,  but  in  some  places  the  miners  insist  upon 
having  the  classes  five  nights  a  week.  The  opera¬ 
tors  are  welcoming  this  awakening  of  the  mine 
workers  to  their  opportunities  and  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  advancement  which  are  offered  them,  as 
they  believe  that  it  makes  for  better  citizenship, 
more  efficient  work  and  more  contented  labor. 


Rich  Colorado  Coal  Fields. 


Denver,  April  24. —  {Special  Correspondence.') 
— Four  recently  described  Colorado  coal  fields 
are  estimated  to  contain  over  $12,000,000,000  short 
tons,  or  three-fourths  of  the  total  amount  of 
coal  that  has  been  mined  and  lost  through  min¬ 
ing  processes  in  the  United  States  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  industry,  according  to  a  bulletin 
just  issued  by  the  geological  survey.  These 
fields  are  known  as  the  Grand  mesa  and  the  West 
Elk  mountains. 

The  region  described  constitutes  parts  of  the 
Uintah  coal  area,  in  the  Rockies,  which  lies  partly 
in  western  Colorado  and  partly  in  eastern  Uintah. 
The  Uintah  fields  embrace  the  well-known 
Crested  Butte  district,  and  also  the  Grand  Mesa, 
Floresta  and  Mount  Carbon  districts.  The  esti¬ 
mate  given  is  all  recoverable  coal. 


New  Publications. 


The  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  No.  11  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  has  just  issued  a  forty-page, 
6x9  catalogue,  form  3008,  covering  its  Class  “PE” 
duplex  direct  connected  electrically  driven  com¬ 
pressors.  Among  the  principal  features  of  design 
and  construction  are:  The  “clearance  controller”; 
the  “hurricane  inlet  valve” ;  auxiliary  water  sepa¬ 
rator  ;  enclosed  flood  lubrication  for  main  bear¬ 
ings,  crank  pins  and  cross  heads;  liberal  wearing 
surfaces;  maximum  valve  and  port  areas.  The 
catalogue  is  illustrated  and  shows  a  table  of  sizes 
and  capacities. 

Form  575,  also  issued  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand 
Company,  is  a  twenty-eight  page  book  of  instruc¬ 
tions  for  installing  and  operation  Class  “PE” 
direct  connected  electric  driven  compressors,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  duplicate  part  list. 


The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  barge  Burnside, 
bound  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  with  1,450 
tons  of  coal  for  the  Union  Fuel  Company  sprang 
a  leak  and  foundered  in  19  fanthoms  of  water  on 
April  21,  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Fire  Island 
Lightship.  Captain  Larsen  and  the  crew  were 
saved. 
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Greater  Safety  in  Coal  Mining  Operations. 


The  coal-mine  accidents  occurring  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1913  have  been 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
under  the  direction  of  Frederick  \\'.  Horton. 
The  publication  which  is  now  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  gives  a  resume  of  the  accidents  from  1896 
to  1913  inclusive  with  monthly  statistics  for  the 
year  1913.  Mr.  Horton  in  reviewing  the  year 
says : 

“During  the  calendar  year  1913  there  were 
3,360  men  killed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of 
the  United  States.  Based  on  an  output  of  550,- 
000,000  short  tons  of  coal  produced  by  750,000 
men,  the  death  rate  per  1,000  employed  was  3.15 
and  the  number  of  men  killed  for  every  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  mined  was  4.39.  The  number  of 
men  killed  was  the  least  since  1906,  the  death 
rate  per  1,000  employed  was  the  smallest  since 
1899,  the  death  rate  per  1,000,000  tons  of  coal 
mined  was  the  lowest,  and  the  number  of  tons 
of  coal  produced  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
men  killed  was  the  greatest  on  record.  These 
facts  offer  indisputable  evidence  that  conditions 
tending  toward  safety  in  coal  mining  are  actually 
improving  and  that  coal  is  now  being  mined  with 
less  dan.ger  to  the  miner  than  ever  before.  The 
general  improvement  in  1913  as  compared  with 
1911  is  shown  by  the  following  facts: 

“In  1913  the  number  of  men  killed  in  the  coal 


mines  of  the  United  States  was  359  less  than  in 
1911 — 3,360  as  compared  with  3,719 — a  decrease 
of  13.3  per  cent,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  more  men  employed  in  the  mines 
and  more  coal  mined  than  in  any  previous  year. 

“The  death  rate  per  1,000  men  employed  in 
1913  was  3.15,  as  against  3.73  in  the  previous  year, 
a  decrease  of  15.5  per  cent. 

“During  1913  for  every  1,000,000  tons  of  coal 
mined  4.39  men  were  killed,  as  compared  with 
5.48  men  in  1911,  a  decrease  of  31.7  per  cent. 

“There  was  333,000  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each 
man  killed  in  1912,  as  compared  with  183,000 
tons  in  1911,  an  increase  of  50,000  tons,  or  37.3 
per  cent. 

“Although  the  improvement  in  1913  was  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year  for  which  accurate 
statistics  are  available,  partly  due,  perhaps,  to 
exceptionally  mild  weather  during  the  last  few 
months  of  the  year  decreasing  the  likelihood 
of  disastrous  coal-dust  explosions,  there  has  bee  t 
an  annual  improvement  for  a  number  of  year<, 
as  indicated  by  the  accompanying  table : 

Number  of  men  killed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines 
of  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  years  1907  to  191*2, 


inclusive. 

with  death  rates. 
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“It  will  be  noted  from 

the 

foregoing 
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that  the  death  rate  per  1,000,000  tons  of  coal 
mined  has  decreased  annually,  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  per  death  has  increased  each  year  since  1907, 


and  that  the  death  rate  per  1,000  men  employed 
has  steadily  decreased  during  the  last  four  years. 

“This  general  improvement  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  combination  of  causes,  the  principal 
one  of  which  has  been  more  efficient  and  effective 
mine  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  state  mining 
departments  and  state  mine  inspectors  through¬ 
out  the  country,  supplemented  by  greater  care 
on  the  part  of  both  the  operators  and  the  miners. 
The  investigative  and  educational  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  kept  both  the  operator  and 
the  miner  alive  to  the  various  dangers  connected 
with  coal  mining  and  has  shown  what  precau¬ 
tions  should  be  taken  to  avoid  these  dangers. 
The  bureau  is  therefore  gratified  with  the  im¬ 
provement  shown,  particularly  as  the  greatest 
improvement  relates  to  dangers  concerning  which 
the  bureau  has  been  conducting  special  investiga¬ 
tions,  as  is  shown  later.  The  bureau,  however, 
can  not  too  strongly  express  its  appreciation  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  state  mining  officials  and 
the  operators  in  the  work  of  making  coal  mining 
safer. 

“Although  there  has  been  an  annual  improve¬ 
ment  in  mine-safety  conditions  since  1907,  and 
a  particularly  notable  one  in  1913,  a  still  greater 
decrease  in  the  death  rate  can  be  effected. 
Whether  or  not  such  an  improvement  will  be 
made  in  1913  depends  largely  on  the  care  ex¬ 


ercised  by  the  operators,  superintendents,  fore¬ 
men,  and  all  others  in  authority,  and  by  the 
miners  as  well,  to  prevent  the  rise  of  dangerous 
conditions  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  risks  when 
such  conditions  have  arisen.” 


Efficiency  of  Anthracite  Miners. 


That  the  individual  efficiency  of  the  average 
anthracite  miner  is  declinin.g  is  the  conclusion 
reached  in  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the 
latest  report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  table,  showing  reduction  in  production 
per  day  per  man  : 
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E.  Roderick, 

chief  of 

the  department, 

attributes 

the  lessening 

efficiency 

to  the  lax 

;ity  in 

issuing  miners’  certificates  to  foreigners  who  can¬ 
not  speak  or  understand  English,  and  with  whom 
the  members  of  the  more  intelligent  class  of 
mine  labor  are  unwilling  to  work  for  two  years, 
in  the  capacity  of  helpers,  in  order  to  qualify  as 
miners  themselves.  The  great  variation  of  the 
numl)er  of  working  days  shown  in  the  table  illus¬ 
trates  the  heavy  cost  to  labor  of  suspensions  and 


strikes.  In  19()'3  the  miners  lost  3,105,000  work¬ 
ing  days,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
At  the  absurdly  low  estimate  of  $3  per  day, 
this  cost  the  miners  $6,300,000.  The  miners  form 
about  a  quarter  of  all  mine  workers,  so  that 
the  total  wage  loss  was  about  $35,000,000. — 
Philadelphia  News  Bureau. 


Small  Activities. 


Anthracite  News  Notes 

Wm.  A.  Sauerbrey,  well-known  superintendent 
for  the  Reading  at  St.  Nicholas  colliery,  retire  ! 
recently  after  having  served  in  various  capacities 
about  anthracite  mines  for  fifty-nine  years. 

A.  F.  Wolf  of  the  Wolf  Creek  Coal  Company, 
Freeport,  Pa.,  is  reported  to  have  bought  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Central  Coal  Company  of  Scranton 
in  a  ninety-seven  acre  tract  of  anthracite  coal 
land  near  Hudson  in  Plains  township. 

The  property  of  the  Salem  Hill  Coal  Company, 
situated  on  the  East  Mountain,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  New  England  Coal  Company  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  who  will  drive  a  slope  to  a  lower 
level  and  resume  operations  early  in  the  fall. 

Alexander  Eulton,  wealthy  and  prominent  re¬ 
tired  anthracite  man,  who  in  the  early  days  was 
manager  for  the  Astor,  Delano  and  Langdon  in¬ 
terests,  died  recently  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  aged 
eighty-three.  He  came  to  America  from  Scotland 
in  1848. 

Hampton  breaker  of  the  Lackawanna  Coal 
Company  in  West  Scranton,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  regions,  having  been  erected  in  the  early 
sixties,  is  being  razed  as  the  coal  formerly  pre¬ 
pared  there  is  now  going  through  the  tunnels  to 
Hyde  Park  and  Archbald  breakers. 

The  culm  bank  at  Short  Mountain  Colliers  at 
Lykens,  Pa.,  will  be  reclaimed  by  a  new  washery 
now  being  installed  so  as  to  make  available  for 
market  the  million  tons  of  anthracite  small  sizes 
estimated  to  be  stored  therein.  The  coal  has 
been  deposited  during  fifty  years  of  operating  the 
colliery. 


The  Bituminous  Trade. 

Manor  Real  Estate  Company  of  Philadelphia 
has  acquired  an  additional  tract  of  Somerset 
county  coal  lands  aggregating  about  18,000  acres. 

Representative  McAleer  of  Philadelphia  has 
introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  a  bill 
to  place  the  supervision  of  oil  and  gas  wells  un¬ 
der  the  department  of  mines,  which  would  em¬ 
ploy  a  special  inspector  to  regulate  casing  and 
boring  of  such  wells  to  protect  mining  operations. 

H.  E.  and  J.  A.  Grazier  of  Johnstown,  Pa., 
operating  the  Grazier  Coal  &  Coke  Company  in 
that  vicinity,  are  rumored  to  have  optioned  750 
acres  of  land  on  the  S.  &  C.  branch  of  the  B.  & 
O.  and  organized  a  new  company  to  develop  it 
with  capital  said  to  be  connected  with  a  New  York 
steamship  line. 

The  acquisition  of  about  ten  thousand  acres  of 
coal  land  in  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  val¬ 
ued  at  nearly  a  million  dollars,  by  a  new  company 
called  the  Penn-Quemahoning  Coal  Company,  is 
now  reported  to  have  been  postponed  a  few  days 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  father-in-law  of  the 
president,  M.  J.  Person  of  New  York. 

Atlantic  Coal  Company  expects  to  be  ready  to 
ship  coal  from  a  new  tract  of  a  thousand  acres 
in  Black  township,  Somerset  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  which  will  have  a  B.  &  O.  connection  and 
supply  fuel  for  a  new  steel  coaling  station  for 
that  railroad  at  a  point  east  of  MeSpadden  sta¬ 
tion.  A  capacity  of  forty  cars  a  day  is  planned. 


Pennsylvania  Coal  Movement. 


Coal  and  coke  carried  on  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company’s  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Erie,  for  the  month  and  period  ended  March 
31,  1913,  in  short  tons: 

March,  Jan.  1  to 


191.3  Decrease  Mar.  31,  ’13  Decrease 

.\nthracite  .  741,309  399,767  2,743,504  545,233 

Bituminous  . 4,050,247  451,406  12,117,747  52,188 

Coke  . 1,247,451  *99,849  3,756,325  '644.a39 


Total  . 6,038,907  751,324  18,617,576  *47,118 


*Increase. 


The  Geor.ge  Haiss  IManufacturing  Company  has 
recently  completed  a  new  coal  pocket  for  the 
Scranton  &  Lehigh  Coal  Company,  together  with 
new  hoisting  machinery,  at  their  Morgan  and 
Johnson  avenue  yard,  Brooklyn, 
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New  York  Trade. 

Anthracite  Is  in  Heavy  Demand,  Best 
Grades  of  Bituminous  Firm,  But 
Medium  Qualities  Are  Weak. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

No.  29  J'roaclway, 

New  York,  April  24. 

A  rush  to  get  in  orders  to  be  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  month  of  April  expires  and  the  ten 
cents  is  added  for  the  iMay  price,  seems  to 
have  caused  a  heavy  demand  on  the  anthra¬ 
cite  producers  that  is  the  key  to  the  situation 
at  the  moment.  Nearly  all  shippers  of  anthra¬ 
cite  in  New  York  report  that  they  are  crowded 
now  and  expect  a  good  steady  business  for  the 
remainder  of  the  month,  that  will  in  part  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  tardiness  of  the  arrival  of 
spring  demands.  We  now  find  practically  no 
complaint  about  lack  of  ortFers  such  as  was 
prevalent  during  the  first  half  of  the  month, 
and  on  the  contrary  are  confronted  with 
troubled  middle  men  and  buyers  who  have 
some  large  inquiries  that  individuals  and  com¬ 
panies  do  not  care  to  consider  for  the  time 
iieing.  An  inquiry  for  .50, 000  tons  for  Canada, 
for  instance,  has  passed  through  several  hands 
that  were  not  interested  in  it  at  this  time. 
Dealers  locally  are  also  taking  hold  again  and 
buying  much  better  than  they  were  until  this 
week.  Some  of  the  orders  placed  will  carry 
the  mines  into  the  next  month  and  ‘a  lively 
anthracite  trade  is  in  prospect  for  at  least  a 
time. 

The  respective  sizes  rank  in  the  order  of 
stove,  egg,  nut,  pea  and  then  the  buckwheats. 
Stove  is  very  hard  to  get  for  quick  movement 
and  egg  with  some  shippers  is  equally  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deliver,  while  nut  is  strong  and  pea 
coal  is  being  dumped  into  storage  by 'some  and 
just  about  al)le  to  maintain  its  circular  price. 
Buckwheat  No.  1  is  quoted  from  .$2.35  for  this 
market,  though  not  offered  in  great  quantities 
liecause  of  coal  brought  forward.  No.  2  Buck¬ 
wheat  shows  good  strength  at  about  $1.95  and 
No.  3  is  reported  to  have  been  sold  as  high  as 
$!.()(),  though,  at  the  same  time,  in  recent 
weeks,  there  have  been  transactions  as  low  as 
the  price  of  freight  on  it,  which  indicates  that 
the  buyer  could  make  his  own  price  in  nearly 
every  transaction  in  this  size. 

From  the  mines  come  reports  of  full  time 
and  forces  working  at  almost  every  colliery 
with  the  exception  of  those  undergoing  the 
usual  spring  overhauling.  Five  colleries  are 
idle  because  of  union  button  strikes  which 
involve  about  four  thousand  men,  but  the  ton¬ 
nage  they  represent  can  be  made  up  very 
easily  during  the  summer.  F'lood  damages  are 
being  repaired  rapidly  though  the  canals  have 
not  yet  been  reopened  since  the  heavy  waters 
put  them  out  of  commission.  Car  supplies  are 
a  trifle  troublesome  to  some  operations  but 
generally  rail  facilities  are  in  good  condition. 
The  lakes  are  now  ready  to  take  hard  coal 
and  some  business  has  been  placed  for  that 
trade,  and  other  shipments  will  soon  follow. 
Line  business  has  been  more  favorable  than 
tidewater  trade  in  this  port  or  off  shore. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

Bituminous  shippers  are  in  no  better  humor 
than  they  have  been  for  some  weeks  with  the 
same  dullness  prevailing  throughout  the  trade 
in  practically  all  grades  of  coal  from  medium 
down.  Producers  of  best  grades  have  by  now 
gotten  out  of  the  market  letter  class  by  having 
contracted  for  their  entire  tonnage,  so  that 
from  now  on  they  will  be  of  little  importance 
to  the  trade  as  respects  the  buying  element, 
i'herc  still  remains  large  tonnages  of  medium 
grades  of  soft  coal  that  ought  to  have  gone 
into  the  contract  class  long  since,  lint,  although 
many  inquiries  have  been  passed  around  the 
trade,  the  closing  of  contracts  has  been  a  shy 
procedure  with  them.  One  producer  of  a  new 
coal  says  that  he  sent  10.000  tons  to  New 
Fngland  consumers  on  test  in  March  and  the 
coal  having  made  good  he  secured  the  con¬ 
tracts  of  several  consumers,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  medium  grades  of  coal  going- 
in  to  new  prospects  on  test  that  do  not  show 
up  so  well  and  these  fail  to  liring  home  the 
bacon  because  of  a  seemingly  growing  tend¬ 
ency  to  get  good  coal — at  better  prices  if 
necessary.  In  addition  to  these  many  trial 
iiKiuiries  that  are  the  only  feature  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  now  we  find  that  several  good  sized  in¬ 
quiries  have  been  turned  loose  by  eastern  rail¬ 
roads,  some  of  them  large  enough  to  indicate 


that  some  coal  would  be  placed  in  storage  by 
these  roads.  In  tbs  same  connection  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  the  trade  to  observe  that  ship¬ 
pers  are  not  inclined  to  take  these  contracts  at 
low  figures  Init  are  invariably  getting  more 
than  last  year.  This  maintains  confidence  in 
the  prospective  trade  of  next  fall  and  win¬ 
ter.  The  New  York  trads  is  viewing  the  situa¬ 
tion  calmly,  knowing  that  we  always  have  had 
a  period  of  dullness  about  this  time  of  the  year 
and  like  the  darky  and  the  protracted  rain,  it 
always  has  passed  over. 

We  find  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  coal 
at  the  piers  still,  but  much  of  it  is  very  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality  and  preparation  though  there 
is  also  an  abundance  of  fair  grades  present 
also.  Transactions  in  low  grade  fuels  have 
been  made  as  low  as  $2  at  the  piers  which 
allows  about  forty  cents  for  the  coal.  But 
really  acceptable  coals  have  sold  at  about  $2.30 
and  $2.40  with  sales  of  better  coals  reported 
on  up  to  normal  prices.  Those  who  trade  in 
spot  coals  have  found  the  situation  decidedly 
uninteresting  and  report  fewer  sales  than  has 
been  desired,  so  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  average  the  sales  reported  to  fix  a  typical 
quotation. 

Production  continues  to  be  slackened  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lack  of  business  to  keep  the  mines 
going  and  numerous  cases  of  suspended  opera¬ 
tions  are  reported  which  are  but  usual  for  the 
season  of  the  year  and  are  temporary.  Trans¬ 
portation  conditions  are  in  spots  unsatis¬ 
factory  1)ut  in  the  main  equal  to  the  situation. 

Though  the  season  is  approaching  for  higher 
freight  rates  in  export  and  coastwise  freight 
rates,  we  find  the  basis  of  all  prices  nearly  the 
same.  Average  quotations  for  coastwise  busi¬ 
ness  are  about  as  follows:  From  Hampton 
Roads  to  Boston,  eighty  to  ninety  cents;  to 
points  east  of  Boston,  $1  to  $2;  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Boston,  seventy  to  ninety  cents;  to 
P'ortland,  $1.25;  to  Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to 
Searsport,  $1.75;  to  Sound  points,  seventy-five 
to  ninety  cents;  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
ninety  cents;  .  to  Providence,  seventy  to 
eighty  cents;  to  Bedford,  seventy-five  to 
eighty-five  cents;  to  New  Haven  and  Bridge¬ 
port,  thirty-five  to  forty  cents. 


■  Harbor  rates  range  from 

twenty  to 

twenty- 

five  cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per 

gross  ton 

are : 

Somerset  County— 

N.  Y. 
Harbor. 

F.  0.  B. 
Mines. 

Best  grades  . 

$1.25 

Medium  grades  . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Ordinary  . . 

.  2.55 

1.00 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein . 

.  3.20 

1.60 

Cheaper  grades  . 

.  2.80 

1.25 

Clearheld  County — 

Best  grade . 

.  2.80 

1.25 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  . 

.  2.85 

1.30 

Medium  grade  . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein . 

.  3.15 

1.00 

West  Virginia— 

Ordinary  grades . 

.  2.40 

.75 

Best  gas,  J^-inch  lump . 

Best  grade,  run-of-mine  . 

.  2.60 

1.00 

1.05 

Gas  slack  . 

.65 

New  England  Trade 


Boston,  April  24— (Special  Correspondence.) 
— The  demand  for  anthracite  continues  disap¬ 
pointingly  quiet.  Indications  are  that  this  month 
will  be  the  quietest  April  experienced  by  the  local 
wholesale  dealers  in  several  years.  No  one  ap¬ 
pears  to  know  for  certain  the  cause  for  the 
inactivity.  Some  say  it  is  the  weather ;  some 
that  the  retail  dealer  and  the  household  con¬ 
sumer  are  well  supplied  for  this  season  of  the 
year  and  not  ready  to  commit  themselves  further ; 
others  believe  the  real  cause  is  the  jiroposed  tariff 
legislation ;  and  there  are  those  who  feel  it  is  pos- 
sil)ly  due  to  the  general  New  England  business 
depression. 

Local  agents  say  the  big  comiianies  have  no 
more  than  enough  storage  coal  on  hand  to  ful¬ 
fill  a  month’s  re([uiremcnts,  and  that  special  ef¬ 
forts  arc  being  made  to  keep  the  .'Xjiril  jiroduc- 
tion  down  to  tiie  smallest  iiossible  iioint.  If  this 
policy  should  be  continued  for  anotber  month  or 
two  high-priced  coal  next  fall  seems  inevitalile. 
Just  now,  however,  it  looks  as  though  some  of 
the  most  important  independent  siiiiiiiers  would 
continue  .April  prices  through  May.  Eleven 
barges  of  hard  coal  were  recently  offered  here 
by  one  shipper  at  .April  prices  for  delivery  on 
any  date  in  May.  As  far  as  can  be  learned  no 
oilier  shipper  lias  made  this  concession,  but  cer¬ 
tain  independent  dealers  arc  cx])ccting  no  change 


in  prices  next  month.  The  average  price  asked 
liy  independent  shippers  for  broken  coal  is  $4.50 
a  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York  or  $5.05  a  ton  along 
side  Boston.  Other  grades  on  a  New  York  basis 
are Egg  and  stove  $4.75,  nut  $5,  pea  $3.50,  No. 
1  buckwheat  $2.75,  No.  2  buck  $2.25  and  No. 
3  liuck  $1.75.  That  broken  coal  will  be  scarce  this 
fall  is  now  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  previous 
years  some  of  the  shippers  have  not  insisted  on 
contracts  for  this  grade  of  anthracite ;  this  season 
buyers  are  in  most  cases  obliged  to  sign  contracts 
as  for  other  kinds. 

The  local  spot  bituminous  business  is  practi¬ 
cally  at  a  standstill,  but  prices  hold  up  remark¬ 
ably  well  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  possibility  of 
labor  troubles  in  West  Virginia.  Last  year  that 
state  produced  something  like  60,000,000  tons  of 
coal,  and  any  curtailment  of  its  production  would 
naturally  be  an  important  market  influence. 
Locally,  however,  it  is  believed  that  operators 
will  meet  the  demands  of  the  new-formed  unions. 
Pennsylvania  btiuminous  is  perhaps  a  shade 
higher  because  of  the  threatened  trouble  in 
Virginia.  Lake  coal  prices  are  higher,  and  while 
the  local  range  of  prices  continues  at  $1.00  to 
$1.55  a  ton  on  cars  at  mines,  the  average  asking 
price  is  about  $1.40  for  anything  that  tests  up 
well.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  one 
of  the  New  England  railroads  has  just  closed  a 
contract  for  its  years’  supply  at  less  than  $1  a 
ton  at  the  mines. 

New  River,  Pocahontas  and  Georges  Creek 
shippers  claim  the  contract  is  somewhat  better, 
but  say  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 
Circular  prices  are  fully  maintained.  Coal  at 
loading  ports  continues  to  accumulate,  but  ship¬ 
pers  are  apparently  not  uneasy  over  this  fact, 
for  two  weeks  of  good  active  buying  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  clean  stocks  out  pretty  well.  Poca¬ 
hontas  operators  are  curtailing  more  or  less. 
Stocks  of  soft  coal  at  New  England  receiving 
points  are  more  than  ample  for  all  requirements. 

Local  retail  dealers  say  anthracite  is  moving 
slowly,  but  that  bituminous  is  going  fairly  well. 
The  late  spring  anthracite  business  was  the  small¬ 
est  experience  in  several  years.  Coke  is  in  good 
demand  and  strong. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  continues  easy 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  space  of¬ 
fered  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  demand 
The  average  asking  rate  for  vessel  space  from 
Hampton  Roads  ports  to  Boston  is  seventy  to 
eighty-five  cents;  last  week  it  was  seventy-five 
to  eighty-five  cents  a  ton. 


New  England  Trade  Notes. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  will  spend  more  than  a  million  dollars  on  their 
Sydney  mines  this  summer.  A  coal  mine,  which 
is  expected  will  be  one  of  the  company’s  big¬ 
gest  producers,  is  to  be  opened  near  Pond  Street 
in  the  heart  of  the  town  and  will  be  operated 
by  electricity.  One  thousand,  five  hundred  men 
will  be  employed  at  the  mine. 

The  directors  of  the  Pond  Creek  Coal  Company 
have  decided  to  offer  $2,000,000,  6  per  cent  bonds 
to  stockholders  of  record,  April  24.  The  bonds 
are  callable  at  105,  are  convertible  into  stock 
within  five  years  at  $25,  and  may  be  subscribed 
for  in  multiples  of  $500  for  each  50  shares  of 
stock  held.  The  right  to  subscribe  to  the  bonds 
ends  June  2  upon  which  day  payment  in  full 
must  be  made. 

I'red  E.  Ahern,  the  young  Cohasset  coal  dealer, 
who  disappeared  from  Dover,  N.  H.,  on  April 
6th  is  reported  as  being  in  a  hospital  in  some 
western  city  suffering  from  a  serious  nervous 
breakdown.  The  mother  of  the  young  man  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  him  stating  that  he  was 
too  weak  to  travel,  but  would  return  to  Cohas¬ 
set  as  soon  as  he  was  stronger.  Mr.  Ahern’s 
family  would  not  name  the  hospital  or  the 
city  from  which  the  letter  was  mailed. 

H.  H.  Stinson,  general  manager  of  the  New 
Ifngland  Coke  &  Coal  Company,  was  one  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  iiarty  whicb  sailed  Thurs¬ 
day  from  Boston  for  an  extended  trip  through 
South  America.  Mr.  Stinson  will,  while  away, 
make  a  study  of  liusiness  conditions  and  coal 
properties,  in  the  various  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  visited.  The  Chamlrer  of  Commerce  could 
not  have  picked  a  better  man  to  represent  the 
coal  Imsiness  of  New  England,  and  the  Coke 
iK;  Coal  Company  will  unciuestionably  derive-much 
lienelit  from  his  observations.  Mr.  Stinson  will  be 
gone  three  months  and  will  visit  Panama,  cross 
the  isthmus,  will  go  down  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  to  Valparaiso,  cross  the  Andes 
to  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevido,  and  then  come 
up  the  east  coast  to  the  West  Indies  from  where 
he  will  sail  home. 
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THE  BEACK  DIAMOND 


[April  26 


Philadelphia  Trade. 

Anthracite  Market  Is  Puzzling  But  Shows 
Improvement,  Bituminous  Market 
Dull. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

1400  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  April  24. 

While  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  an¬ 
thracite  conditions  on  account  of  the  rush  to  get 
in  orders  before  the  end  of  the  month,  with  the 
companies  that  are  shipping  all  they  can  and 
mining  at  full  capacity,  the  actual  traders  on  the 
market  find  the  surplus  coals  of  the  individuals 
taking  care  of  the  current  need.  The  local 
situation  has  been  a  puzzling  one  to  the  wisest 
of  the  hard  coal  sales  agents  who  freely  confess 
that  they  do  not  quite  know  what  to  make  of  the 
situation  as  yet.  That  the  individuals  who  were 
inclined  to  trade  on  the  markets  were  able  to 
supply  to  dealers  needs  for  most  of  this  year  to 
date  is  not  disputed  anywhere  in  this  city,  and 
that  local  sales  of  coal  at  full  circular  prices  have 
only  now  come  into  prominence  as  average  trans¬ 
actions  seems  quite  plain.  Competition  created 
by  the  cancellation  of  the  sixty-five  per  cent 
agreements  made  its  most  marked  showing  here 
and  has  been  a  very  troublesome  factor  to  the 
coal  circles  confirmed  in  the  old  ways  of  dealing 
in  spring  coal  stocks. 

The  improvement  locally  is  attributed  as  much 
to  improvement  in  other  markets  as  to  actual 
increased  demands  here,  but  the  situation  is  bet¬ 
ter  in  hand  now,  and  all  sizes  of  prepared  coals 
are  in  much  better  shape  than  they  have  been 
for  some  time.  Pea  coal  is  quite  easy  for  this 
market  and  is  firm  at  regular  circular  prices. 
The  steam  sizes  continue  to  show  more  strength 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  on  account  of 
increased  consumption  at  the  pumping  plants  at 
the  mines.  The  selling  end  is  not  willing,  as  a 
rule,  to  make  a  prediction  for  the  trade  that  is 
in  prospect  for  the  coming  month. 

Bituminous  conditions  in  Philadelphia  are  ex¬ 
plained  by  many  small  producers  of  good  grades 
of  Pensylvania  coals,  which  are  a  fair  gauge  of 
the  situation,  by  the  statement  that  they  have  no 
orders.  An  operator  in  town  this  week  said 
that  his  men  had  gone  to  work  on  his  and  ad¬ 
joining  large  farms  for  the  time  being,  as  the 
mines  could  not  enploy  them  for  a  while,  and 
some  other  sections  are  on  short  time,  and  losing 
men  on  account  of  lack  of  orders  and  a  shortage 
of  cars,  which  supply  ran  but  fifty  per  cent  sev¬ 
eral  days.  This  was  due  to  cars  being  held  in  the 
flood  district  for  transportation  of  ballast  and 
other  materials  for  replacing  the  railroads,  it  is 
stated.  The  whole  soft  coal  situation  is  very 
slow  and  little  trading  is  reported  in  either  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  mines  or  in  spot  transactions. 
Likely  the  bottom  of  the  slump  is  at  hand  here, 
so  that  a  little  more  strike  news  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  other  favorable  circumstance,  would 
send  things  up  again  quickly. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

N.  D.  Cortright  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  was  here 
last  Wednesday. 

Rumored  negotiations  between  the  Harwood 
Electric  Company  and  the  Lehigh  Navigation 
Electric  Company  are  discredited  by  parties  con¬ 
cerned. 

R.  J.  Croger  of  Croger-Gayle  Coal  Company, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  was  in  Philadelphia  several  days 
last  week  arranging  for  some  additional  anthra¬ 
cite  tonnage  for  the  west  and  calling  on  friends  in 
the  coal  trade  here. 

It  is  reported  that  the  contract  for  the  coal 
to  be  used  this  summer  bv  the  steamers  of  the 
New  Haven  in  the  sound  has  been  placed  with 
the  Morrisdale  Coal  Company. 

S'.  D.  Hall  is  suing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
for  $100,000  damages,  alleging  rebates  to  other, 
coal  dealers  that  discriminated  against  him  and  re¬ 
duced  his  profits  to  their  benefit.  Some  sensational 
testimony  has  been  brought  out  by  important  wit¬ 
nesses  and  the  case  is  of  much  interest  locally 
and  perhaps  of  far  reaching  consequences  if  de¬ 
cided  against  the  road. 

Westmoreland  Coal  Company  has  called  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  for  June  16  to  vote  on  an  increase 
in  the  capital  stock  and  indebtedness.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  company  has  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  purchase  of  adjacent  coal  measures  and 
their  operation.  Financing  of  these  develop¬ 


ments  will  require  an  increase  in  the  capital  stock 
from  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000,  and  issuance  of  five 
per  cent  notes  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  secured  by 
collateral  maturing  serially.  Stockholders  will 
have  the  right  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  at  par 
value. 

Paul  Beckwith,  who  a  short  time  ago  went 
with  the  Manufacturers  Coal  &  Utilities  Com¬ 
pany,  states  that  he  is  now  no  longer  connected 
with  them  and  that  the  impression  that  has 
gotten  abroad  to  the  effect  that  the  Eastern 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  was  merged  with  that 
company  when  he  entered  their  employ  is  an 
error,  as  is  also  the  report  that  he  was  a  stock¬ 
holder  or  concerned  in  the  organization  of  the 
Manufacturers  Company. 


Buffalo  Market. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  24. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — The  lake  movement  of  anthracite 
from  this  port  started  up  last  week  and  there  was 
a  great  rush  to  obtain  clearance  papers.  Thus 
far  43  vessels  have  taken  coal,  their  cargoes 
footing  up  289,141  tons.  This  is  a  much  better 
showing  than  that  of  April  of  last  year,  for  it 
was  well  along  to  the  end  of  May  before  any 
such  figures  were  recorded.  Conditions  in  mining 
were  of  course  altogether  different  last  year. 
The  1912  season  started  off  very  slowly,  quite 
in  contrast  with  the  activity  shown  this  month, 
and  which,  if  vessels  are  obtainable,  bids  fair 
to  continue  during  the  season. 

The  scarcity  of  tonnage  has  hampered  ship¬ 
ments  to  a  large  extent,  and  since  the  sailing  of 
the  winter  fleet  there  have  not  been  many  ves¬ 
sels  here  to  load  coal.  The  start  of  navigation 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  lakes  was  so  late,  and 
the  struggles  to  get  through  the  ice  so  severe, 
that  many  boats  were  held  back.  So  coal  car¬ 
goes  from  here  this  week  have  thus  far  been 
scattering,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
shippers,  who  state  that  they  are  very  anxious 
to  get  as  much  coal  to  the  head  of  the  lakes 
as  they  can  and  that  the  demand  from  there 
will  be  the  largest  on  record. 

The  demand  from  dealers  in  this  territoiy  has 
not  been  large  for  April,  the  supplies  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  having  been  in  many 
cases  sufficient.  March  1st  found  coal  in  deal¬ 
ers’  hands  in  about  the  heaviest  quantity  on  rec¬ 
ord  for  that  date  and  the  month  did  not  furnish 
enough  coal-burning  weather  to  use  up  these  sup¬ 
plies.  Nevertheless  anthracite  is  selling  in  larger 
quantity  than  the  mines  can  produce  and  there  is 
every  indication  of  a  very  good  year’s  business 
ahead.  Retailers  will  no  doubt  be  quite  anxious 
for  coal  when  fall  comes  around. 

The  spot  demand  for  bituminous  is  light,  but 
most  operators  say  they  are  pretty  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  outlook.  They  have  taken  a  good 
many  contracts  and  the  prices  obtained  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  higher  than  last  year  to  cover  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  mining.  The  mines  are  usually 
getting  enough  business  to  warrant  an  active 
scale  of  operation,  and  unless  there  is  more 
slowing  up  of  industrial  activity  than  now  seems 
probable  both  the  volume  of  business  developing 
and  the  prices  received  ought  to  be  better  than 
those  of  last  year.  The  usual  troubles  with  car 
shortage  is  expected  later  and  it  is  being  felt  to 
some  extent  now. 

May  1st  will  be  an  important  date  in  Buffalo 
coal  circles,  for  it  marks  the  occasion  of  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  removals  of  offices. 
The  new  Marine  National  Bank  building,  at  Main 
and  Seneca  streets,  a  seventeen-story  sky-scraper, 
which  has  been  in  process  of  construction  for 
the  past  year  or  more,  is  now  completed,  and  it 
will  be  hereafter  the  home  of  some  of  the  larg¬ 
est  business  enterprises  represented  in  Buffalo. 
The  coal  trade  will  be  prominent  in  the  list 
of  tenants.  Among  the  companies  moving  into 
the  new  building  within  the  next  week  are  the 
following ; 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Company,  the 
Shawmut  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  the  Keystone 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  the  Skeele  Coal  Company, 
the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Henderson  Coal  Company,  and  Guern¬ 
sey  Camp. 

The  Prudential  building  will  still  remain  the 
home  of  the  largest  number  of  coal  concerns 
in  Buffalo,  but  the  exodus  of  a  number  of  coal 
tenants  will  allow  some  rearrangement  of  offices 
there.  The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  recently 
enlarged  its  office  room  in  that  building,  and  now 
the  Pittsburgh-Buffalo  Company,  the  Pittsburgh- 
Westmoreland  Coal  Company  and  one  or  two 
others  will  do  the  same. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  April  2^.— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)— Whether  due  to  the  underlying  feel¬ 
ing  of  unrest  as  to  the  stability  of  the  labor  situ¬ 
ation  in  many  of  the  mining  centers,  or  to 
the  fact  that  shipments  of  coal  from  West 
Virginia  were  somewhat  curtailed  the  past  week 
by  car  shortage  following  the  recent  floods  in  the 
west,  there  has  developed  a  tone  of  strength  to 
rte  market  that  is  highly  pleasing  to  coal  men 
Contracts  that  were  belated  are  now  rolling  in 
in  good  style  and  at  satisfactory  figures,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  lesser  grade  coals 
are  not  being  held  at  the  high  prices  that  marked 
the  inauguration  of  the  contracting  season. 

West  Virginia  producers  of  gas  coals  have  been 
kept  busy  with  the  movement  toward  the  lakes, 
and  report  that  the  general  situation  to  the  west¬ 
ward  is  healthy.  There  is  also  a  very  large 
movement  east,  which  would  be  even  larger  could 
enough  cars  be  secured.  This  is  being  loaded 
over  the  piers  here  for  both  coastwise  and  foreign 
ports.  At  one  time  during  the  past  week  there 
were  over  four  hundred  cars  on  the  sidings  at 
Curtis  Bay  awaiting  shunting  to  the  pier,  and  ves¬ 
sels  have  been  forced  to  await  their  turn  in  load¬ 
ing  for  the  past  ten  days.  The  need  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  coal  pier  at  the  B.  &  O.  terminals,  plans  for 
which  are  now  being  prepared  by  the  engineering 
carps  of  the  road,  is  plainly  evident.  ° 

There  is  no  surplus  coal  here  for  the  spot  mar¬ 
ket.  This  is  apparently  fortunate,  however,  ’as 
there  is  little  or  no  spot  market  of  a  profitable 
nature  at  present.  All  the  big  coal  concerns  are 
bending  their  efforts  to  getting  out  contract  coal. 
In  the  immediate  market  steam  coals  are  showing 
the  principal  weakness,  along  with  slack,  which 
has  been  selling  down  to  a  mine  basis  of  fifty 
cents. 

Dealers  in  anthracite  report  only  a  fair  business 
for  the  week,  saying  that  customers  are  placing 
their  orders  for  immediate  delivery  but  slowly. 
There  is  considerable  inquiry,  however,  and  the 
prospects  for  a  fairly  healthy  early  summer  busi¬ 
ness  for  storage  for  the  coming  winter,  are  good. 
That  many  of  the  coal  men  are  not  worrying  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  the  retail 
dealers  have  not  even  sent  out  their  schedule  of 
rates  as  yet. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

Along  the  line  of  railroad  construction  that  is 
of  great  value  to  the  coal  trade  is  a  statement 
of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  to  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Maryland  that  it  has  ex¬ 
pended  $14,000,000  in  the  construction  of  the 
Georges  Creek  &  Cumberland  Railroad  and  the 
Connellsville  &  State  Line  Railway  Company, 
which  give  both  the  connection  through  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  open  up  a  coal  territory. 

Improvements  to  cost  $6,000,000  were  contracted 
for  this  week  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
The  company  will  construct  17  miles  of  additional 
double  track  railroad,  between  Orleans  Road  and 
Little  Cacapon,  on  the  east  end  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  division.  The  work  is  of  heavy  character 
and  will  extend  over  a  period  of  about  two  years. 
The  tracks  will  give  a  four  track  road  between 
the  points  and  greatly  facilitate  the  heavy  traffic 
thereon. 


The  Central  West  Coal  I|d;; 

MINE  OWNCnS  AND  SHIpnsaS  OF  . 

Ohio  and  West  Virginia  Costa" 

Hocking  Washed  Egg,  Stove  and 
Shaker  Screen  huxap  our  specia!ty. 

J.  8  McVEY,  Goii’i  SaJes  Mgr.  C0LUW8U8,.0HI0 

I .  ■  r 


Sunday  Creek  Co. 

Hockini  /’V  8  V  Producirs 

and  I  I  1  I  and 

W.  Va.  Shlppars 

FOR  STEAM  AND  DOMESTIC  USE 
OUTLOOK  BLDQ.  i  i  OOLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Go. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Capacity  10,000  tons  No.  8  Pbg. 

Coal  Daily 


No.  17] 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  April  24. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — Some  irregularity  developed  in  this 
market  during  the  last  week.  It  was  featured  by 
activity  in  the  lake  shipping  branch  and  decline 
in  the  domestic  business  with  steam  trade  more 
of  an  equilibrium  than  a  dominating  factor.  There 
has  been  some  increase  in  operations  but  difficulty 
in  obtaining  cars  still  is  having  a  retarding  ef¬ 
fect.  Estimates  by  operators  here  place  the 
Hocking  Valley  output  at  about  70  per  cent  of 
normal.  In  the  Pomeroy  Bend  field  mines  that 
have  been  out  of  commission  because  of  high 
water  are  resuming  work  and  the  average  oper¬ 
ation  there  is  reported  as  nearly  60  per  cent  of 
normal.  In  the  strictly  domestic  fields  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  said  to  be  not  so  large  as  other  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Inauguration  of  .large  lake  shipping  activities 
marked  the  last  week.  Reports  were  received 
of  the  opening  of  navigation  and  the  movement 
of  vessels.  Chartering  of  bottoms  has  been  un¬ 
usually  active  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  ton¬ 
nage  moved  through  this  market  will  be  of 
greater  volume  this  season  than  in  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years.  This,  however,  is  based  on  the  more 
promising  of  contradictory  reports  received  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  state  of  supply  and  demand  in  the 
Northwest.  The  floods  in  this  section  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  condition  of  car  shortage  that  is  ham¬ 
pering  shippers  in  getting  their  coal  moved  out 
to  the  lake  loading  ports.  There  are,  however, 
encouraging  prospects  of  an  improvement  in  this 
situation  within  a  very  short  time. 

The  general  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  do¬ 
mestic  fuel  is  expected  to  materially  relieve  the 
car  situation.  During  the  last  several  weeks  this 
demand  for  the  most  part  was  due  to  the  damp, 
unfavorable  weather  and  the  distressful  condi¬ 
tion  of  homes  in  flood  districts  following  the  high 
waters.  With  the  advent  of  genuine  spring  sun- 
shine  and  warmth  this  requirement  for  fuel  has 
lieen  rapidly  minimized  and  the  domestic  busi¬ 
ness  is  characterized  by  straggling  orders  widely 
scattered. 

Steam  trade  is  the  steadying  factor  of  the 
market.  It  is  maintaining  good  average  tonnage 
requirements  with  inquiries  and  future  orders 
lending  stability  to  the  general  situation.  Manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  are  taking  a  large  amount 
of  fuel,  particularly  those  in  flood  districts  where 
the  storage  supplies  were  either  washed  away  or 
buried  in  mud.  With  the  large  freight  movement 


now  in  progress  the  railroads  are  demanding 
unusually  large  quantities  of  coal.  This  latter 
branch  of  the  steam  trade  is  further  featured 
by  the  negotiating  of  railroad  fuel  contracts 
which  generally  are  emphasizing  better  price  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing.  These  several  elements  have 
created  a  firmer  tone  to  prices  and  higher  quota¬ 
tions  are  expected  throughout  the  season  than 
were  noted  last  year. 

The  price  feature  is  one  of  moment  for  the 
reason  that  the  developments  now  manifesting 
themselves  are  expected  to  set  the  levels  for  the 
summer  and  early  fall  buying  to  a  large  extent. 
There  is  a  firm  underlying  tone  to  the  market, 
but  just  how  this  is  going  to  turn  out  during  the 
coming  several  weeks  is  an  open  question.  Most 
operators  here  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  in  a  much  stronger  position  and  that  ad¬ 
vances  are  warranted  by  demand.  Others  are 
inclined  to  express  more  conservative  views  and 
to  assert  that  conditions  are  in  need  of  encour¬ 
agement  which  could  not  be  fostered  by  price 
increases. 


Thick  Vein  Hocking — 

3-inch  lump . 

154-inch  lump . 

44-inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Egg  . . 

Domestic  nut  . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Coarse  slack  . 

Washed  Coals — 

Cobble  . 

Stove  . 

Pomeroy — 

2  and  3-inch  lump  .... 


Columbus. 

Mines. 

;  2.15 

$  1.50 

2.16 

1.60 

2.00 

1.35 

1.80 

1.16 

1.90 

1.26 

1.85@1.90 

1.20@1.26 

1.65 

1.00 

1.50 

.86 

2.65 

1.90 

2.40 

1.75 

2.15 

1.50 

Can  ship  any 
kind  of  hay 
or  straw  you 
want. 

Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  quote  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  prices,  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Mine-run  . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack.  . 

Kanawha  Gas — 

154-inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Kanawha  Splint — ■ 

2-inch  lump  . 

44-inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 


Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

_N.  &  W.  White  .Ash — 

3-inch  lump  . 

154-inch  lump  . 

Egg  . 

Washed  Coals^ — 


Egg 


Nut  . 

Y  oughiogheny — 
154.- inch  lump  .  .  . 
44 -inch  lump  .  .  .  . 
Slack  . 


1.80 

1.15 

1.65 

1.00 

1.90 

1.25 

1.76 

1.10 

2.40 

1.45 

2.20 

1.30 

2.05 

1.16 

2.25 

1.35 

1.80 

.90 

2.65 

1.75 

2.50 

1.60 

2.15 

1.25 

2.65 

1.75 

2.65 

1.75 

2.65 

1.75 

2.50 

1.35@1.65 

2.00 

1.00 

Columbus  News  Notes. 

C.  J.  Andrews,  vice-president  in  charge  of  the 
sales  of  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Company,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  lake  points  and 
to  the  Chicago  market. 

C.  D.  Hopkins,  secretary  of  the  Eureka  Coal 
Company,  Hanley,  W.  Va.,  was  on  an  inspection 
trip  to  mines  of  the  company  in  the  Athens  Ohio 
district  and  visited  this  market  recently. 
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POUNDS  OF  COAL 

Per  Square  Foot  of  Glass  Exposure  is  the 
AVERAGE  Consumption  Per  Season  in  a 
Greenhouse. 

€I.And  some  greenhouses  contain  as 
much  as  2,000,000  square  feet. 

CL  There  are  14,000  greenhouse  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  United  States. 

CL  And  11,000  of  them  READ  the 

508  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Obey  that  impulse — write  The  Iteview  rijfht 
now,  ami  aret  starte<l  «^ettin«r  your  share  of 
these  greenhouse  contracts. 


OUR  TWIN 
SPECIALTIES 

You  want  a  coal  that  will  attract  customers 
by  \ts  Preparation,  Appearance  and  Quality 

“Possum  Ridge  ” 
and  “Oak Ridge  ” 

are  exactly  such  coals,  and  will  attract 
buyers  at  sight.  They  are  mined  in  the 
choicest  section  of  Southern  Illinois. 


Southern  Illinois  Coal  and 
Coke  Company 

W.  J.  SMITH,  Asst.  Sales  Mgr. 

W.  C.  Taylor,  S.W.S.A.,  Cent.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Offices,  122  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Peoples  Gas  Company  Building 

Colliery  Offices:  Herrin,  Illinois 
Branch  Offices:  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Boston,  Mass. 


Mention  The  Black  Diamond  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal. 


In  February,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
carried  1,306,228  tons  of  coal  compared 
with  1.483,922  tons  in  February,  1912, 
a  decrease  of  245,328  tons.  Direc¬ 
tions  of  shipments  showed  a  consider¬ 
able  change  this  year.  Last  year, 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  ton¬ 
nage  in  February  was  west  bound, 
whereas  this  year  only  fifty-one  per 
cent  went  in  that  direction.  Tide¬ 
water  shipments  were  twenty-four  per 
cent  of  the  total  in  1913  against 
twenty  per  cent  last  year. 

For  the  eight  months  ended  Feb¬ 
ruary  28.  the  total  coal  tonnage  was 
10,672,406,  a  decrease  of  1,043,021  tons 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  year.  Of  the  total,  fifty- 
seven  per  cent  was  west  bound  as 
compared  with  sixty-three  per  cent 
last  year.  The  percentage  of  tide¬ 
water  shipments  was  unchanged  in 
the  eight  months.  Coke  shipments 
showed  an  increase  of  about  48,000 
tons. 


Rubber  Belts  Used  on  Conveyors. 


The  elevator  conveyor  system  of 
the  Coal  Boulet  Company’s  plant  in 
New  York  is  equipped  throughout 
with  rubber  belts  mounted  with  the 
usual  buckets  instead  of  the  chain  belt 
rigging  usually  employed  in  coal  ele¬ 
vating  plants.  The  belt  is  said  to 
operate  with  as  great  speed  as  the 
chain  belt  and  does  so  without  any 
waste  from  spilling  over  the  back  of 
the  buckets.  As  the  product  handled 
is  mostly  anthracite  dust  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  of  wear  on  chain  belts 
and  the  usual  sprockets  at  the  lower 
end.  The  rubber  belt  bucket  con¬ 
veyor  is  mounted  on  pulleys,  which 
offer  another  advantage  in  that  they 
reduce  wear  and  tear  to  the  very 
minimum  by  givine  when  clogging 
produces  a  strain  that  is  taken  up  bv 
the  belt  slipping  on  the  pulley  instead 
of  tugging  at  the  sprockets  that  will 
not  give.  For  dust  and  small  sizes 
the  conveyor  belt  of  this  type  works 
perfectly  and  the  Robbins  Conveyor 
Belt  Company  is  making  further  tests 
with  larger  sizes  to  prove  its  effi¬ 
ciency  in  such  cases. 


Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Tonnage. 


The  total  fuel  tonnage  transported 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  in  March  amounted  to  6,038,907 
tons,  which  was  751,324  tons,  or  11 
percent,  less  than  in  the  same  month 
of  1912.  Anthracite  coal  showed  the 
greatest  relative  falling  off,  the  March 
traffic  being  741,209  tons,  as  against 
1,140,976  tons  in  March,  1912,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  399,767  tons,  or  35  percent. 
The  bituminous  tonnage  was  4,050,547 
tons,  as  against  4,501,653  tons  in  the 
same  month  of  last  year,  a  decrease 
of  451,406  tons,  or  10  percent.  The 
coke  traffic  showed  a  small  increase, 
amounting  to  1.247.451  tons,  as 
against  1,147,603  tons  in  the  preceding 
March,  the  gain  being  99,849  tons,  or 
a  little  less  than  9  percent.  For  the 
quarter  ending  March  31  the  total  fuel 
tonnage  amounted  to  18,616,576  tons. 


as  compared  with  18,570,458  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1912,  show¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  47,118  tons,  de¬ 
creases  of  545,233  tons  and  52,188 
tons,  respectivelv,  in  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  being  slightly  more 
than  offset  by  an  increase  of  644,539 
tons  in  coke. 


Richland  Coal  Company. 


CoNNELLSviLLE,  Pa.,  April  17. — The 
Beech  Bottom  Coal  Company,  of 
Wellsburg,  W.  Va.,  composed  of 
John  M.  Stapffer,  a  Scottdale  banker; 
James  S.  Braddock,  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
and  others,  has  sold  the  company’s 
coal  holdings  of  2,500  acres  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  coal  near  Wellsburg,  together 
with  a  coal  plant,  to  the  Richland 
Coal  Company,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
for  $600,000.  The  company  paid 
$150,000  for  the  tract  ten  years  ago. 

The  Superba  Coal  Company,  of 
Connellsville,  composed  of  J.  L.  Ken¬ 
dall  and  Thomas  Watson,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  S.  A.  Kendall,  of  Washington; 
James  P.  Watson,  of  Saltsburg,  and 
A.  C.  Stickel,  of  Connellsville,  has 
taken  out  a  new  charter  under  the 
name  of  the  Evans  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  and  is  planning  to  con¬ 
struct  a  60-oven  coke  plant  in  Evans 
Station,  near  Uniontown. 


Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top. 


The  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun¬ 
tain  Railroad  &  Coal  Company  issues 
the  following  statement  of  the  amount 
of  coal  transported  over  the  road  for 
the  week  ending  April  5th,  and  pre¬ 
viously  during  the  year : 

Cumber- 


Broad  Top  land 

coal  coal  Total 

Week  April  5,  1913.  12,014  9,807  21,821 

Corr.  week  in  1912..  14,577  18,239  32,817 

Total  for  year  1913.  .265,923  137,498  403,422 

Corr.  period  in  1912.254,590  175,219  429,810 

Total  for  week .  21,821 

Decrease  for  week .  10,995 

Total  amount  shipped  to  date .  403,422 

Decrease  to  date .  26,387 


The  N.  Y.  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  Dorchester,  Va.,  will  in¬ 
crease  its  power  plant  capacity  by  the 
addition  of  1,250  kv-a.  Curtis  turbo¬ 
alternator  with  15  k.  w.  turbo-exciter, 
three  150  kv-a.  transformers  and 
switchboard. 


The  Belmont  Coal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  add  to  the 
electrical  equipment  in  its  power  plant 
200  k.  w.  and  300  k.  w.  two-unit, 
three-bearing  motor-generator  sets 
and  switchboard. 


The  J.  Wooley  Coal  Company,  Pax¬ 
ton,  Ind.,  will  place  in  operation  new 
4-ton  and  6-ton  250-volt  electric  min¬ 
ing  locomotives. 


SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Prudential  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


Quality  is  the  bed  rock  on  whicl 
the  reputation  of  Purity  Coal  is  foundec 

Seven  years  ago  we  began  mining  Purity  Coal  and  pre¬ 
paring  it  for  market  for  dealers  who  wanted  and  were 
willing  to  pay  for  a  high  grade,  carefully  prepared  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal.  The  success  of  our  policy  and  product  is 
proven  by  the  establishing  of  another  mine  of  4,000  tons  daily  capacity. 

Many  dealers  appreciate  Purity  because  it  is  making  money  for 
them.  May  we  include  you  in  that  number  ?  Write  for  prices. 

Sold  exclusively  by 

PURITY  COAL  COMPANY 

ROANOKE  BLDG.,  F.  J.  BROWNING,  Manager  of  Salos  CHICACl 

N.  W.  Sales  OfiSce: 

619-621  Security  Bank  Buildiag,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  £.  C.  PRATT,  N.  W.  Sales  Agei 
SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO..  Omaha,  Neb.,  Agents  for  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  NEBRASKA. 


DEXTER.  &  CARPENTER 

10*12  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


“LLOYDELL” 

“PRINCESS” 


••  / 


GARRETT” 
ana  “CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


C.C.  BOWMAN 

Miner  and  Shipper 


ANTHRACITE,  COKE 
BITUMINOUS. 


“North  Wilkes-Barre’’ 

“West  Wyoming’’ 
“Lopez” 

“Big  Vein  Lehigh” 

And  other  grades  Anthracite. 


Snle  Shipper 
and 

Mine  Agent 


“Perfection”  Smithing 
“Best”  Gas 

“White  Oak”  Stean 


And  other  grades  Bituminous, 
Connellsville  Coke,  etc. 


Address  all  communications  to  119  William  St.,  Pittston,  Pa.  Anthracite  shipments  mad 
by  rail  or  water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  and  their  connections. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S 

SCRANTON  COAL 

S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  A^ent 

Shipments  *‘A11  RaiL”  from  yards  and  docks  at  Chicago  and  Toledo. 


Soft  Coal  Departmept '  ISLAND  CREEK 

C.  L.  DERING. 

When  yon  bar  **SCRANTON'*  be  sore 

West  Virginia  Splint 

Manaiier  Chicailo  Office. 

you  get  the  GENUINE  D.  L.  &  W. 

Rescreened  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 

Old  Colony  Buildinif 

Scranton. 

► 
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The  Truth  About  the  West  Virginia  Situation. 


On  Monday  of  last  week  the  operators  of 
West  Virginia,  as  recorded  in  our  last  issue, 
posted  notice  at  the  mines  announcing  that  they 
would  at  once  accept  those  recommendations  of 
Governor  Hatfield  which  had  not  previously  been 
operative  and  would  therefore  grant  a  nine-hour 
day  and  a  semi-monthly  pay  day. 

This  action  was  taken  by  the  operators  in  the 
Paint  Creek  and  Cabin  Creek  districts.  It  was 
a  question  whether  the  miners  would  accept. 

On  Tuesday  the  first  conference  between  the 
miners  and  Governor  Hatfield  of  West  Virginia 
was  held.  It  was  without  results. 

On  Thursday  it  was  reported  that  the  miners 
had  decided  to  reject  the  proposition.  They 
wanted  recognition  of  their  union  but  did  not 
care  to  say  as  much  openly  so  they  delayed  set¬ 
tlement  by  declaring  that  they  wanted  the  opera¬ 
tors  to  say  that  they  would  employ,  without 
prejudice,  the  miners  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
and  leaders  in  the  prolonged  strike.  On  Friday 
it  was  given  out  that  the  miners  had  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  accept  Governor  Hatfield’s  proposition. 

On  Saturday  of  last  week,  having  formally 
accepted  the  proposition,  the  miners  raised  a 
question  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  absence 
of  discrimination.  They  wanted  to  know  what 
the  Governor  meant  by  “no  discrimination.’’ 
They  wanted  to  know  what  the  operators  meant 
by  “no  discrimination.”  That  is,  they  were  wil¬ 
ling  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  Governor 
Hatfield,  provided  those  terms  were  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  Governor  Hatfield  outlined  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  on  that  important  question.  He  said  that 
as  far  as  the  state  was  concerned,  it  could  neither 
compel  an  operator  to  hire  a  man  because  he  was 
a  nonunion  man  nor  compel  him  to  hire  a  man 
because  he  was  a  union  man.  What  he  meant 
was,  that  a  man’s  personal  affiliations  constituted 
a  matter  which  had  to  do  with  his  personal 
liberty,  and  which  could  not  be  interfered  with 
by  the  state.  If  he  chose  not  to  belong  to  a 
union,  it  was  not  for  the  state  to  deny  him  em¬ 
ployment  because  of  his  personal  preferences. 
Also,  if  he  chose  to  join  a  union  the  state  could 
not  deny  him  the  right  to  work.  Therefore, 
Governor  Hatfield’s  interpretation  of  “no  dis¬ 
crimination”  means  strictly  an  open  shop  where 
anyone  can  work  regardless  of  his  affiliations. 

That  lucid  definition  of  a  phrase  ended  the 
strike  on  Paint  and  Cabin  Creeks.  Less  than 
3,000  men  have  been  on  a  strike  and  these  were 
thus  robbed  cofnpletely  of  any  pretext  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  strike.  As  far  as  Paint  Creek  and 
Cabin  Creek  fields  are  concerned,  the  labor 
trouble  for  the  present  therefore  is  at  an  end. 

The  open  question  is  as  to  what  is  likely  to 
occur  hereafter  in  the  New  River  district,  and  in 
fact  in  all  the  other  districts  in  West  Virginia, 
and  even  extending  over  into  the  Connellsville 
field  of  Pennsylvania? 

On  the  subject  of  the  scope  of  the  strike  in 
other  districts,  candidly,  there  is  no  concrete  in¬ 
formation.  John  Walker  has  gone  to  Charleston 
saying  he  will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  year  in 
prosecuting  the  strike.  The  operators  say  that 
the  trouble  is  at  an  end.  A  recent  visit  to  that 
field  reveals  certain  conditions  which  support  the 
claims^  of  the  operators.  A  statement  of  those 
conditions  will,  be  believe,  lead  inevitably  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  end  of  the  strike  in  Paint 
and  Cabin  creek  districts  means  automatically 
the  end  of  a  strike  in  other  fields.  This  is  so 
because  the  miners  have  no  real  grievance,  but 
on  the  contrary  are  most  fortunately  situated. 
To  get  at  the  fact,  we  must  recount  a  little  his¬ 
tory. 

When  the  strike  was  begun  in  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  field  a  year  ago,  John  P.  White  was  a  new 
and  untried  factor  as  the  miners’  leader.  He  had 
just  concluded  his  first  agreement  with  the  ope¬ 
rators  of  the  central  competitive  field  and  had 
not  come  out  of  it  with  any  particular  honor  to 
himself.  In  fact,  it  is  known  and  recognized  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  John  Walker  of  Illinois, 
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Mr.  White  would  have  signed  up  in  the  central 
competitive  field  without  getting  any  advance  for 
the  men.  He  was  practically  committed  to  that 
policy.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  White  had  just 
won  an  election  to  office  in  a  campaign  which 
involved  a  furious  fight  with  a  skillful  and  adriot 
leader.  He  knew  that  unless  he  could  do  some¬ 
thing  which  would  put  a  quietus  for  all  time 
upon  the  returning  popularity  of  Tom  Lewis  his 
victory  would  be  short  lived.  Mr.  White  saw 
an  opportunity  to  win  laurels  for  himself  by 
mastering  West  Virginia,  which  had  been  the 
objective  point  of  every  mine  labor  general  for 
the  last  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  White  went  into  West  Virginia  with  a  dis¬ 
play  of  banners  and  with  bands  of  music  play¬ 
ing.  His  future  hung  on  his  ability  to  win  and 
he  intended  to  win.  He  spent,  during  the  first 
year  of  the  strike,  according  to  reports,  about 
$1,000,000  in  prosecuting  the  strike  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  At  the  end  of  nine  months,  even  the 
members  of  the  miners’  union  recognized  that  the 
enterprise  had  been  hopelessly  defeated.  The 
miners  tried  every  trick  known  to  such  adroit 
leaders  as  John  Walker  and  most  of  the  old 
guard.  They  had  tried  persuasion  upon  the  men, 
but  persuasion  fell  short  when  confronted  by 
stubborn  West  Virginia  conditions.  They  tried 
to  overawe  the  operators,  but  the  operators  were 
not  very  much  frightened.  They  tried  to  appeal 
to  public  sympathy  but  a  cold-blooded  state  re¬ 
port  put  an  end  to  their  statements  that  the  men 
had  been  forced  to  live  in  poverty.  Even  they 
tried  rioting  and  that  only  brought  out  the  state 
militia.  The  miners  were  whipped  and  they 
knew  it.  That  meant  that  John  P.  White  was 
ruined  as  a  miners’  leader  unless  he  do  something 
that  would  at  least  save  him  the  name  of  having 
won  a  little  concession. 

As  any  general,  no  matter  how  stupid,  would 
throw  out  a  skirmish  line  to  cover  his  retreat, 
Mr.  White  made  a  desperate  effort  to  organize 
the  New  River  field.  For  a  time,  it  seemed  that 
he  was  going  to  do  more  than  merely  throw  out 
a  skirmish  line.  However,  that  was  all  it 
amounted  to  in  the  end.  The  only  thing  which 
remains  therefore  in  West  Virginia  today  as  a 
union  menace  is  the  skirmish  line,  which  has 
extended  over  into  the  New  River  field. 

Some  people  say  that  is  dangerous.  They 
evidently  have  in  mind  that  guerrilla  warriors 
v'hich  are  left  behind  by  the  retreat  of  the  main 
force,  are  often  dangerous.  That  can  only  be 
true  under  one  possible  condition.  That  condi¬ 
tion  is  that  the  harrassed  territory  will  help  them 
rather  than  be  annoyed  by  them.  What  is  the 
attitude  of  the  men  in  that  field?  We  found 
while  in  the  field  that,  as  everywhere,  there  ex¬ 
ists  a  certain  percentage  of  natural  malcontents 
among  the  miners.  These  malcontents  are  those 
who  naturally  align  themselves  with  that  faction 
of  our  body  social,  which  calls  itself  the  Socialist 
party.  In  reality,  they  are  born  disturbers  of  the 
peace.  They  like  to  go  into  such  a  camp  as  the 
miners  have  recently  established  at  Cedes  on  the 
Virginian  Railway  and  spend  the  summer  at  the 
expense  of  the  union.  They  are  the  kind  of  men 
who  like  to  assemble  at  places  like  Mount  Hope 
and  talk  rabidly  on  the  street  corners  about  the 
rights  of  man.  They  are  the  kind  of  man  who 
even  for  safety  sake,  do  not  want  to  recognize 
any  kind  of  discipline  in  the  mines.  In  fact, 
they  constitute  the  worthless  element  around 
anv  business  enterprise.  These  men  are  either 
going  to  strike  and  be  supported  by  the  union, 
or  they  are  going  out  into  the  mountains  any¬ 
way  and  hunt  and  fish  during  the  summer  at 


their  own  expense.  As  between  the  two,  they 
prefer  to  hunt  and  fish  at  the  union’s  expense. 
So  this  small  party  was  perfectly  willing  to  take 
up  the  rifle  and  the  fishing  rod  in  the  cause  of 
unionism  and  take  their  outing  at  a  dollar  a  day. 

These  malcontents  were  going  to  affiliate 
themselves  with  some  union  as  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  convenience.  Mr.  White  saw  that  and 
recognized  the  force  of  the  situation.  He  saw  that 
William  Haywood,  at  the  head  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  had  made  some  little 
progress  in  getting  members  for  his  union  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  New 
England  and  in  the  anthracite  fields,  Mr.  White 
knew  that  these  worthless  mountaineers  were 
precisely  the  kind  of  disturbers  that  would  like 
to  line  up  with  Haywood’s  organization.  Mr. 
Haywood  is  a  Socialist,  by  profession.  These 
men  were  Socialists  by  natural  inclination.  With 
these  men  drifting  in  with  Haywood’s  organiza¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Haywood  would  get  a  footing  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  and  therefore  able  to  set 
up  a  union  in  rivalry  to  Mr.  White’s  union. 

This  gave  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  a  decidedly  interesting  problem  to  solve. 
They  had  to  throw  out  a  skirmish  line  anyway 
to  cover  their  retreat.  The  natural  place  to 
throw  it  out  was  in  the  New  River  fields  where 
these  malcontents  already  were  planning  to  go 
into  summer  quarters.  If  Mr.  White  did  not 
organize  a  union  and  finance  their  fishing  expe¬ 
dition,  Mr.  Haywood  would  and  thus  have  an 
introduction  into  the  bituminous  region.  Mr. 
White  decided  to  make  these  men  the  nucleus 
of  his  organization,  first  to  cover  his  retreat, 
and  second  to  throw  a  barrier  in  the  way  of 
Mr.  Haywood. 

Now,  some  persons  seem  to  see  the  probability 
of  danger  in  the  presence  of  these  locals  in  the 
New  River  field.  If  these  men  go  on  a  fishing 
and  hunting  strike,  some  people  will  continue  to 
declare  that  there  is  a  strike  in  the  New  River 
field.  The  facts  will  be  that,  for  the  time,  these 
men  will  be  only  on  a  vacation  under  union  pay. 
While,  therefore,  we  may  hear  from  time  to 
time  of  partial  strikes  or  labor  disturbance  in 
the  New  River  field,  it  may  be  put  down  that 
Mr.  White  is  merely  still  covering  his  retreat, 
and  still  merely  barring  the  Industrial  Workers 
from  the  bituminous  fields.  That  is  all  any  fu¬ 
ture  trouble  is  going  to  amount  to. 

In  writing  “finis”  upon  this  particular  strike, 
we  would  like  to  present  to  the  mining  world  and 
to  the  outside  world  a  few  conditions  which  the 
editor  of  this  paper  found  in  West  Virginia  and 
in  Virginia.  These  conditions,  we  believe,  will 
set  at  rest  a  great  many  reports  which  have 
found  circulation  in  the  so-called  popular  press 
of  national  scope. 

The  one  statment  most  often  made  has  been 
that  the  miner  has  lived  in  a  hovel  and  has  been 
most  shamelessly  treated  by  his  employer. 

There  is  need,  in  explaining  this,  to  write  a  bit 
of  philosophy  which  is :  A  mine  operator  cannot 
select  the  site  for  his  plant;  transportation  and 
other  things  determine  that.  That  is,  the  ope¬ 
rator  must  go  where  the  coal  lies.  Coal  gener¬ 
ally  is  in  the  mountain  regions  where  ready¬ 
made  supplies  of  labor  are  not  available.  Still, 
labor  is  requisite  and  the  operator  not  having 
the  supply  ready  to  hand  must  import  it.  The 
miner  is  not  the  most  provident  individual  on 
earth.  Very  seldom  has  he  money  enough  to  buy 
a  lot  and  erect  for  himself  a  home.  Still  the 
man  must  have  a  place  to  live  convenient  to  the 
mines  and  some  one  must  build  it  for  him. 
There  is  only  one  person  who  is  interested  in 
building  houses  in  a  coal  mining  community  and 
that  is  the  operator.  So,  the  matter  of  building 
miners’  houses  becomes  a  burden  upon  the  pro¬ 
ducing  company.  What  more  natural,  therefore, 
as  a  matter  of  philosophy  and  of  economics  than 
that  the  operating  company  should  become  the 
landlord  ? 

Now  as  the  matter  of  fact.  In  the  territory 
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under  question  the  liouses  rent  for  about  $2  a 
room  per  month.  These  houses  have,  cus¬ 
tomarily,  a  strip  of  ground  connected  with 
them  where  the  miner  raises,  if  he  chooses, 
his  chickens,  his  vegetables  and  so  forth.  If 
the  ground  is  not  available  immediately  ad¬ 
joining  the  house,  it  is  supplied  at  some  other 
part  of  the  company’s  property. 

The  statement  frequently  has  been  made,  these 
houses  are  poorly  built ;  are  unsanitary,  and  are 
supplied  with  no  convenience  whatever.  We 
came  upon  section  after  section  where  they  were 
supplied  with  living  rooms  fourteen  by  sixteen 
feet :  dining  rooms  of  the  same  size  ;  kitchens  with 
pantries  and  big  bed  rooms  all  with  cross  ventila¬ 
tion.  We  came  upon  several  mining  camps  where 
nt>on  the  request  of  the  miners,  as  much  as 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  houses  were  supplied 
with  bath  rooms  and  piped  for  hot  and  cold 
water  in  the  kitchen  sink  and  in  the  bath  room. 
This  hot  water  was  supplied  from  the  company's 
central  power  plant.  In  fact  wherever  a  miner 
specifies  that  he  wants  a  bath  room,  the  mine 
manager  is  only  too  glad  to  install  it. 

As  to  the  sanitary  conditions,  the  evidences 
are  quite  as  convincing.  Of  course,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  in  a  great  many  of  the  mining 
regions,  which  are  mountainous,  to  put  in  a 
sewer  system  that  wilt  permit  of  the  open  plumb¬ 
ing  to  be  found  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Y'hile  the  mining  companies  cannot  go  to  that 
enormous  expense,  they  have  provided,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  for  a  system  of  garbage  collec¬ 
tion  and  disposal.  The  rental  charge  for  the 
houses  covers  everything,  including  the  garden 
patch,  the  installing  of  bath  room,  the  supply  of 
hot  and  cold  water  and  the  removal  of  garbage. 
For  such  services  we  maintain  that  the  charge 
of  $2  a  room  a  month  is  not  an  exhorbitant  fig¬ 
ure. 

Another  statement  is,  that  the  miners  are  over¬ 
charged  by  the  commissary  departments.  An  in¬ 
vestigation  along  that  line  was  made  and  the 
statements  which  followed  are  not  the  result  of 
a  word  of  mouth  communication  from  the  store 
manager,  but  are  extracts  from  the  signs  printed 
and  displayed  in  the  stores.  The  store  manager 
might,  knowing  an  investigation  was  being  made, 
have  given  the  wrong  impression  if  he  had  been 
so  disposed.  However,  signs  printed  and  dis¬ 
played  tell  their  story,  and  cannot  easily  be  re- 
futed. 

On  one  counter  were  canned  peaches.  The 
label  offered  them  for  sale  at  fifteen  cents  a  can. 
In  Chicago  the  editor  of  this  paper  buys  those 
same  peaches  from  the  grocery  store  with  which 
he  deals  at  twenty-five  cents  a  can.  In  a  city 
near  the  mines,  where  independent  merchants 
were  doing  business,  the  same  peaches  were 
offered  for  twenty  cents  a  can. 

On  another  counter,  canned  apples  were  dis¬ 
played  for  sale.  The  label  offered  these  apples 
at  ten  cents  a  can  or  three  cans  for  a  quarter. 
In  the  near-by  city,  the  independent  merchants 
were  offering  these  same  apples  at  fifteen  cents 
a  can  or  two  cans  for  a  quarter.  In  the  larger 
cities,  these  same  apples  sell  at  fifteen  or  eighteen 
cents  a  can,  straight,  the  prices  varying  with  the 
community. 

At  Pocahontas,  Va.,  which  is  a  mining  camp, 
the  various  cuts  of  beef  are  selling  today  at 
from  two  to  five  cents  a  pound  less  than  the 
prices  charged  in  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  eighteen 
miles  distant.  In  the  first  case,  the  prices  are 
quoted  by  the  commissary.  In  Bluefield,  the 
l)rices  are  quoted  by  the  independent  merchants. 

'I'here  is  no  need  to  go  entirely  over  the  list. 
'I'lic  record  of  these  few  items  speaks  for  itself. 

One  of  the  statements  most  commonly  made 
is  that  the  West  Virginia  miner  and  the  miner 
of  Virginia  is  living  in  abject  poverty  and  is 
being  skinned  out  of  his  eye  teeth  by  the  hard- 
listed  operator.  That  statement  will  not  stand 
close  investigation,  as  the  facts  will  prove. 

Before  saying  that  any  man  is  living  in  pov¬ 
erty.  we  want  to  know  i)rccisely  what  such  a  man 
makes.  Therefore,  the  editor  of  The  Bl.\ck 
Oi.VMONi)  made. an  investigation  of  several  pay¬ 
rolls  and  then  sulistantiated  them  by  inquiries 
among  the  miners.  We  picked  up  the  first  payroll 
that  came  under  our  notice.  The  first  item  at  the 
top  of  the  page  was  that  of  an  ordinary  miner 
who  had  worked  twenty-two  days  in  March.  The 
gross  amount  due  him  was  $17,5..  The  check-off 
for  rent,  commissary,  and  doctor  was  $40.  There 
was  paid  him  in  net  cash  $1. 

^  We  dropped  down  to  the  last  man  on  the  page. 
He  had  a  gross  income  of  $178  and  received  in 
net  cash — he  spent  more  than  the  other  man — 
$132.  These  were  not  extraordinary  records ; 


they  were  perhaps  a  little  above  the  average, 
but  they  showed  easily  what  the  diligent  man 
could  do. 

Not  being  content  with  the  pay-roll  record  en¬ 
tirely,  we  went  to  the  drift  mouth  and  talked  to 
the  men  as  they  came  out.  .At  the  approach  of 
the  first  man,  the  mine  manager  said  that  this 
man  was  not  a  good  example  as  he  was  the 
best  worker  in  the  camp.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  what  he  had  been  able  to  do,  this  man 
said  that  he  had  earned  $10.50  that  day.  This 
miner  was  quitting  work  at  4  :30  p.  m.  The  next 
miner  who  came  out  had  earned  for  that  day 
$(>.75.  One  or  two  had  earned  as  little  as  $6.25 
and  $6.50;  others  had  earned  from  $7  to  $8.50. 
That  did  not  look  like  being  in  abject  poverty. 

One  of  the  miners  who  lived  some  distance 
from  the  mines  rode  to  and  from  his  work  on  a 
horse.  The  editor  was  born  on  a  farm  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  country.  He  thinks  he  knows 
a  little  something  about  horseflesh.  This  horse 
was  gaited  and  spirited.  At  the  touch  of  the 
rein  he  would  fox  trot,  single  foot  or  short 
canter.  If  such  a  horse  were  seen  upon  the 
boulevards  or  in  the  parks  of  Chicago  he  would 
create  a  sensation.  Chicago  horsemen  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  gaited  animals  are  ever  seen  out¬ 
side  the  circus  or  off  the  vaudeville  stage.  Chi¬ 
cago  men  who  go  horseback  riding  are  content 
with  a  plug  which  can  run  and  trot.  At  least 
consideration,  such  an  animal  in  the  parks  or  on 
the  boulevards  of  the  larger  cities  would  sell 
readily  for  $300  or  $500.  To  own  such  a  horse 
and  to  use  it  going  to  and  from  the  mines  does 
not  appeal  to  us  as  being  an  evidence  of  abject 
poverty. 

However,  the  evidences  of  being  well-fixed  do 
not  end  there.  The  editor  wore  a  pair  of  shoes 
which  he  bought  at  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  for  $6.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  could 
afford  to  wear  these  out  on  one  trip,  still  he  did 
not  see  how  he  could  get  down  the  steep  moun¬ 
tain  sides  without  danger  to  those  shoes  unless 
he  moved  with  extreme  care.  As  a  matter  of 
economy,  he  picked  his  way  gingerly  and  avoided 
the  steep  inclines  as  much  as  possible. 

The  miners  were  wearing  better  shoes  than 
the  editor.  At  the  commissary,  these  shoes  sell 
for  $6  to  $8  a  pair.  At  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
they  will  sell  for  $6.50  to  .$8.50 — we  have  priced 
the  identical  shoes  and  know  whereof  we  speak. 
However,  on  taking  the  hills,  the  miners  were 
not  cautious ;  they  went  down  quickly  regardless 
of  the  wear  on  the  shoe  leather.  Again,  permit 
us  to  suggest,  that  this  is  not  an  evidence  of 
ahject  poverty. 

Just  before  starting  upon  this  trip  into  the 
mining  region,  the  editor  of  The  Bl.xck  Diamond 
decided  to  have  one  fling  at  high  life  anyway. 
He  went  into  a  men’s  furnishing  shop  on  Van 
Buren  street,  Chicago,  and  bought  one  of  those 
knit  ties  which  retail  everywhere  for  $1.  It  was 
a  bit  of  extravagance  but  we  were  off  for  a 
holiday  and  durn  the  expense.  Fitted  out  in  our 
finest,  w'e  paraded  around  some  of  the  mining- 
camps.  The  men  had  finished  their  work  and 
were  out  for  an  airing  in  the  cool  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  There  was  on  parade  not  one  but  a  dozen 
twin  brothers  of  that  dollar  tie.  Again,  if  you 
please,  this  does  not  look  like  an  evidence  of 
ahject  poverty.  This  does  not  bring  to  the  mind 
a  picture  of  starving  children  and  wasting  women 
who  are  hollow  cheeked  because  they  have  not 
sufficient  nourishment  in  their  food. 

Another  fable  of  the  agitators  is  easily  punc¬ 
tured.  The  rule  of  the  mines  has  been  that  the 
day  consisted  of  ten  hours.  The  men  asked  that 
this  lie  made  nine  hours.  The  newspapers  have 
lieen  saying  that  because  the  operators  would  not 
grant  it.  they  were  grinding  the  miners  into  the 
earth.  To  get  the  facts  in  the  case,  we  took  a 
saunter  through  the  mining  camp  early  in  the 
morning.  Many  of  the  homes  of  the  miners  had 
all  the  curtains  drawn  and  the  miner  was  still 
taking  his  beauty  nap.  This  was  the  hour  when 
the  work  in  the  mines  was  supposed  to  start.  We 
walked  through  the  camp  and  then  returned.  The 
blinds  were  up  by  that  time  and  the  miner  was 
taking  a  leisurely  breakfast.  He  probably  got 
to  work  forty-five  minutes  or  an  hour  late. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  drift  mouth. 
The  tipple  was  supposed  to  work  until  5  :3()  p.  m. 
We  saw  the  miners  coming  out  at  any  time  he- 
tween  4:15  and  5  o'clock. 

In  plain  English,  the  ten-hour  day  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  fact.  The  miners  work  when 
they  please  and  as  long  as  they  please.  We 
could  find  no  case  where  any  worker  had  been 
disciplined  because  he  had  quit  work. 

One  of  the  other  items  about  which  much  has 
been  said  was  the  presence  of  the  checkweigh- 


man  upon  the  tipple.  Judging  by  the  comment 
of  many  of  the  newspapers,  one  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  operators  were  keeping 
the  checkweighman  off  the  tipple  and  were  using 
this  means  of  defrauding  the  men  out  of  the  coal 
which  they  had  mined.  The  laws  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  several  years  have  provided  that  the 
operator  must  permit  these  checkweighmen  upon 
the  tipple,  if  the  miners  choose  to  put  them  there. 
Investigation  proves  that  the  only  reason  that 
checkweighmen  are  not  generally  employed  is 
that  the  miners  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  go 
to  that  expense.  The  plan  of  checking  up  the 
operator’s  weights  has  been  tried.  Universally  it 
was  found  that  the  weights  tallied  so  exactly 
with  the  weights  previously  taken,  the  miners 
need  not  bother  themselves  about  investigating. 

Still  another  point  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  comment  is  the  payment  for  coal  by  the 
wagonload  rather  than  by  the  ton.  This  has 
given  rise  to  morg^  wild  newspaper  tales  than  any 
other  thing  in  the  mining  region.  The  common¬ 
est  of  all  reports  has  been  that  when  the  price 
of  coal  has  gone  down,  the  operator  has  put 
a  sideboard  upon  the  car,  thereby  compelling  the 
miners  to  mine  more  coal  for  the  same  amount 
of  money. 

What  happened  in  the  West  Virginia  field  a 
great  many  years  ago,  we  do  not  know.  The 
charge  is  made  that  this  practice  prevails  today. 
We  are  writing  of  conditions  today.  The  present 
car  is  made  of  steel,  generally.  On  that  steel 
car  there  is  no  provision  for  sideboards.  If  there 
were  such  provisions  a  good  many  of  the  mines 
have  such  low  roofs  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
use  a  liigger  or  higher  car. 

Witli  full  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  the 
statement,  we  say  thaat  the  only  person  who  has 
lost  money  through  the  payment  for  coal  by  tlie 
wagon  instead  of  by  the  ton,  has  been  the  mine 
owner.  This  is  susceptible  of  proof  which  is 
herewith  presented. 

In  one  mine  it  had  been  the  practice  to  pay  for 
the  coal  by  the  wagonload.  The  wagons  were 
built  to  hold,  when  level  full,  a  ton  and  a  half. 
The  common  practice  in  loading  those  cars  was 
to  leave  holes  along  the  sides,  holes  in  the  ends 
and  holes  in  the  center  of  the  car.  Instead  of  the 
car  coming  out  with  a  ton  and  a  half,  the  average 
was  about  a  ton  and  a  third  or  a  little  less.  The 
men  were  paid  for  loading  a  ton  and  a  half. 

This  company  installed  scales  and  began 
paying  for  coal  by  the  ton.  The  miners  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  just  as  little  in  the  car  as 
they  could  “get  away  with,”  began  to  load 
the  cars  heaping  full.  The  average  of  one 
mine,  since  the  installation  of  the  scales,  has 
been  two  and  nine-tenths  tons  to  the  car. 

The  point  lies  here.  With  one  ten-ton  mo¬ 
tor,  the  company  formerly  hauled  thirty-fiv; 
of  these  partially  filled  cars  to  the  tipple.  The 
same  motor  is  still  drawing  the  same  number 
of  cars  but  it  is  hauling  twice  as  much  coal 
and  therefore  the  haulage  cost  has  lieen  cut 
squarely  in  half.  The  operator,  two  ways, 
was  losing  money  under  the  old  system. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  grie-vances 
of  the  miners,  begin  to  dissolve  into  thin  air. 
Out  of  the  whole  discussion,  one  thing  only 
is  left.  That  is,  that  John  P.  White  knows 
how  much  these  men  make.  He  knows  what 
a  fat  addition  to  the  possible  revenue  ot  the 
union  the  pay  envelopes  of  these  men  would 
make.  Mr.  White  is  like  the  rest  of  us.  He 
likes  to  have  large  sums  of  money  to  manage 
and — to  spend.  He  already  has  over  a  million 
a  year  passing  through  his  hands.  These  men 
from  West  Virginia  would  swell  the  total. 
It  is  natural  for  Mr.  White  to  want  to  have 
his  fingers  in  that  pot. 

.\lso,  Mr.  White  wants  to  save  a  little  of 
his  bacon — at  least  the  rind  of  it — in  tlie 
Paint  Creek  and  Caliin  Creek  affair.  That 
accounts  for  the  efforts  in  New  River. 

.\lso,  again,  the  disturbing  elements  among 
the  miners  are  just  about  due  for  a  prolonged 
fishing  and  hunting  trip.  If  they  can  take  it 
at  the  expense  of  the  miners  in  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana  and  elsewhere  in  the  union  field,  it  is 
far  better  than  financing  it  themselves.  .^s 
for  general  grievances  in  West  Virginia — they 
do  not  exis:. 

h ranee  having  imposed  an  additional  tax  on 
coal  mining  the  cost  of  production  has  been 
increased  to  a  point  where  foreign  competition 
has  been  invited  for  still  more  of  the  trade 
of  that  country,  .\bout  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
coal  consumed  there  is  imported  from  Wale» 
now  and  the  additional  tax  may  change  the 
domestic  situation  materially  in  favor  of 
.■\merican  coals. 
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Engineering  School  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


The  Department  of  Mining  Engineering  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  was  established 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  mining  men 
of  that  state.  At  a  fuel  conference  held  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  March,  1909,  a 
committee  representing  the  mine  operators 
and  manufacturers  of  the  state,  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  and  the  state  mine  inspectors, 
was  appointed  to  urge  upon  the  legislature 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  providing  in¬ 
struction  in  mining  engineering  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  Through  the  efforts  of 
this  committee  the  47th  session  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  the  state  of  Illinois  authorized  a 
Department  of  Mining  Engineering  and  in 
the  fall  of  1909  the  department  was  established 
with  a  small  initial  appropriation. 

The  next  session  of  the  legislature,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  increasing  the  appropriation  for  main¬ 
tenance  appropriated  $25,000  for  equipment 
and  with  this  appropriation  the  mining  labor¬ 
atory  has  been  erected  and  equipped. 

In  the  fall  of  1912  the  Department  of  Min¬ 
ing  Engineering  moved  its  offices  into  the  new 
Transportation  building  and  opened  its  new 
laboratory,  thereby  taking  its  place  among 
the  best  equipped  mining  schools  of  the 
country. 

The  offices,  lecture  rooms,  drafting  room, 
museum,  library  and  laboratory  for  ventila¬ 
tion,  mine  gases  and  safety  lamps  occupy  the 
second  floor  of  the  Transportation  building. 
The  drafting  room  contains  a  large  collection 
of  photographs,  mine  maps,  drawings  of  min¬ 
ing  machinery  and  catalogues  of  mining  rna- 
chinery  with  card  index.  The  surveying  in¬ 
struments  are  also  kept  in  this  room.  The 
adjoining  recitation  room  is  equipped  with  a 
stereopticon  and  a  chemical  table  for  use  in 
class  demonstrations  on  mine  gases.  Next 
to  this  room  is  the  mining  museum,  which 
contains  samples  of  washed  coal,  coke,  bri¬ 
quets,  minerals,  rocks,  products  of  ore  con¬ 
centration  and  of  smelting,  models  of  mine 
workings  and  of  mine  timbering,  examples  of 
mine  signaling  and  lighting  devices,  etc.  The 
room  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Trans¬ 
portation  building  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  lib¬ 
rary  and  study  room.  Copies  of  the  leading 
mining  magazines,  bulletins  of  the  principal 
mining  societies  and  reports  of  the  state  geo¬ 
logical  surveys  are  on  the  shelves,  together 
with  important  works  of  reference.  The  gas 
laboratory  contains  a  large  assortment  of 
safety  lamps,  electric  lamps  and  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  appliances  for  testing  them.  There 
is  a  dark  room  for  photometric  work  in  which 
an  Oldham  gas  testing  machine  is  installed. 
The  laboratory  also  contains  apparatus  for 
gas  analyses  and  for  determining  the  ex- 
plosibility  of  coal  dust. 

The  main  mining  laboratory  occupies  a 
building  a  few  steps  east  of  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  building.  It  includes  a  chemical  labora¬ 
tory  and  a  coal  washing  and  ore  dressing 
laboratory.  The  chemical  laboratory  is  fully 
equipped  with  appliances  for  analysis  of  coals 
and  the  assay  of  ores.  It  also  contains  appli¬ 
ances  for  testing  coal  and  ores  on  a  small 
scale,  such  as  hand  jigs,  glass  classifiers,  sink- 
and-float  machines  and  specific  gravity  bal¬ 
ances. 


The  Department  Brought  Into  Use  by 
Mining  Men  Dedicates  Its  New  Home 
with  a  Fuel  Conference. 


The  drills  and  explosives  laboratory  con¬ 
tains  working  coal  cutters  and  rock  drills  and 
sectionalized  models  of  these  machines.  A 
block  of  concrete  sunk  in  the  floor  is  used  for 
testing  and  demonstrating  the  use  of  drills 
and  coal  cutters.  Electric  and  air  power  are 
available  for  the  operation  of  these  machines. 
The  laboratory  contains  both  hand  and  me¬ 
chanical  screens  for  sizing  black  powder  and 
apparatus  for  determining  its  density  and 
moisture  content.  By  the  use  of  sectional 
drill  holes  are  given  different  ways  of  loading, 
and  by  the  use  of  dummy  cartridges  and  ex¬ 
ploders  all  the  operations  of  blasting  can  be 
demonstrated  with  perfect  safety. 

Since  1909  the  Department  of  Mining  En¬ 
gineering  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  and  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines  has  maintained  a  mine  rescue  sta¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  Illi¬ 
nois  Mine  Rescue  Commission  has  also  placed 
on  exhibition  at  the  station  breathing  ap¬ 
paratus  and  a  cabinet  showing  the  safety  de¬ 
vices  used  by  a  number  of  prominent  indus¬ 
trial  establishments.  At  this  mine  rescue  sta¬ 
tion  students  are  given  instruction  in  first-aid 
and  mine  rescue  work. 

The  coal  and  ore-dressing  laboratory  is  fully 
equipped  for  testing  coal  and  ore  and  testing 
machines  used  for  the  preparation  of  coal  and 
ore.  It  occupies  a  space  58j4  feet  long  by 
forty-two  feet  wide,  one-half  of  which  is  given 
up  to  machinery  used  mainly  in  preparing  coal, 
while  the  other  half  is  devoted  to  machinery 
for  the  treatment  of  ore.  The  plant  is  de¬ 
signed  to  treat  about  five  tons  of  coal  or  one- 
half  ton  of  ore  per  hour.  Both  the  coal  and 
the  ore  sides  are  served  by  a  Peck  pivoted 
bucket  conveyor,  which  travels  horizontally 
in  a  covered  culvert  underneath  the  floor,  rises 
vertically  at  one  end  of  the  laboratory,  then 
travels  horizontally  beneath  the  roof  and 
above  an  elevated  set  of  bins  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  five  tons  of  coal  or  ten  tons  of  ore  each, 
and  finally  descends  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
laboratory.  Material  can  be  fed  to  this  con¬ 
veyor  at  any  point  in  the  culvert  and  a  tripper 
can  be  arranged  to  discharge  material  into 
any  one  of  the  overhead  bins  or  into  a  chute 
which  delivers  either  to  a  waste  bin  or  a 
washed  coal  bin  situated  outside  the  building. 
The  overhead  bins  deliver  material  to  an 
Avery  automatic  scale  which  runs  on  a  track 
beneath  them  and  which,  after  weighing  the 
material,  discharges  it  into  chutes  leading  to 
the  various  coal  and  ore  machines. 

Coal  is  received  through  a  chute  at  the 
north  end  of  the  laboratory.  It  drops  either 
directly  into  the  conveyor  just  described  or 
upon  a  sampling  plate  to  be  sampled  or  a 
crushing  platform  to  be  crushed.  An  18-inch 
by  24-inch  double  roll  crusher,  having  one 
toothed  and  one  corrugated  roll,  is  employed 
to  crush  coal  down  to  two  inches  in  diameter. 


which  is  the  largest  size  commonly  treated  in 
the  laboratory.  Coal  from  this  crusher  passes 
directly  into  the  pivoted  bucket  carrier  and 
thence  into  one  of  the  overhead  bins. 

The  coal  screens  are  two  in  number,  one  a 
shaker  and  the  other  a  revolving  screen,  and 
are  situated  on  a  mezzanine  floor.  Coal  from 
one  of  the  overhead  bins  may  be  delivered 
through  the  Avery  scale  to  either  one  of  these 
screens.  Each  screen  makes  four  sizes  of 
coal  and  an  over-size  which  may  be  returned 
directly  to  the  crusher.  The  sized  coal  is 
caught  in  bins  arranged  beneath  the  screens 
on  the  main  floor  of  the  laboratory,  from 
which  it  may  be  drawn  into  wheelbarrows 
and  hauled  to  a  Buffalo  dormant  scale  situ¬ 
ated  nearby.  The  shaker  screen  is  two  and 
one-half  feet  wide  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  in  order  to  decrease  vibration.  The 
first  section  contains  four  feet  of  one-eighth 
inch  round  holes  and  the  second  section  con¬ 
tains  three  and  one-half  feet  of  one-fourth 
inch  round  holes,  two  and  one-half  feet  ot 
one-half  inch  round  holes  and  two  feet  of 
one  inch  round  holes.  The  revolving  screen 
is  t\vo  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter  and  ten 
feet  in  length  and  contains  round  holes  of  the 
same  sizes  as  the  shaker  screen.  These  screens 
are  used  not  only  to  determine  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  various  sizes  of  coal  present  in  the 
sample,  but  also  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the 
two  types  of  screen  as  a  preliminary  to  wash¬ 
ing,  and  to  familiarize  students  with  their 
operation. 

The  jigs  upon  which  coal  may  be  washed 
are  three  in  number,  a  Stewart  pan  jig,  a  New 
Century  piston  jig  and  a  Richard’s  pulsator 
jig.  They  are  situated  on  the  mezzanine  floor 
and  receive  weighed  coal  delivered  by  the 
Avery  scale  and  separate  it  into  washed  coal 
and  refuse.  The  washed  coal  is  delivered  to 
a  washed  coal  bin,  from  which  it  is  elevated 
by  means  of  a  bucket  conveyor  and  deposited 
in  one  of  the  overhead  bins.  The  refuse  washed 
from  the  raw  coal  is  collected  in  refuse  tanks 
accessible  from  the  main  floor  below  the  jigs. 
The  Stewart  jig  has  a  pan  seven  and  one- 
half  feet  long  by  one  and  one-half  feet  wide 
and  is  used  mainly  for  washing  unsized  coal. 
The  New  Century  jig  has  three  compartments, 
each  two  and  one-half  feet  long  by  one  and 
one-half  feet  wide,  and  each  provided  with 
a  different  type  of  adjustable  piston,  so  that 
the  rough  separation  is  performed  in  the  first 
compartment,  a  more  careful  division  of  coal 
from  refuse  in  the  second,  and  a  most  deli¬ 
cate  one  in  the  last.  This  jig  is  used  mainly 
on  sized  coal,  but  may  also  be  employed  for 
washing  unsized  coal  or  for  concentrating 
ore.  The  Richard’s  pulsator  jig  is  a  small 
experimental  jig  with  a  bed  three  inches 
square,  which  may  be  used  either  for  wash¬ 
ing  coal  or  concentrating  ore.  The  refuse 
from  jigs  is  dried  on  steam  tables,  weighed 
and  then  dumped  into  the  conveyor  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  refuse  bin  situated  outside  the 
building,  whence  it  is  carted  away  to  the 
dump.  The  washed  coal  is  dried  and  weighed  in 
*  a  similar  fashion  and  deposited  by  the  conveyors 
in  the  outside  washed  coal  bin,  whence  it  is  carted 
(Concluded  on  page  31.) 


Interior  of  the  Coal  and  Ore  Dressing  Laboratory. 


Exterior  View  of  the  Mining  Laboratory. 
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Getting  Anthracite  Coal  Storage  at  a  Low  Cost. 


A.  J.  Bunge  of  Chicago  has  built  a  coal  pocket 
at  a  cost  per  ton  of  storage  of  not  to  exceed 
$1.60 ;  this,  when  the  minimum  cost  in  most  plants 
is  $4  and  often  runs  as  high  as  $7.50. 

He  gets  mechanical  handling  for  eighty-five  per 
cent,  easily,  of  all  the  coal  which  passes  through 
his  pocket. 

He  has  arranged  his  mechanical  equipment  to 
do  this  work  while  using  about  one-fourth  the 
customary  amount  of  machinery,  which  means 
about  one-fifth  the  amount  of  investment.  All 
of  this  machinery  is  in  a  dry  place  which 
doubles  its  life. 

He  has  invented  an  arrangement  by  which 
twenty  feet  of  a  public  street  may  be  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  loading  his  wagons  without  block¬ 
ing  the  street  and  without  having  any  permanent 
structures  extending  an  inch  over  his  lot  line. 

He  has  invented  a  chute  which  will  take  all 
the  dust  out  of  the  buckw^heat  coal  while  adding 
but  a  few  cents  to  the  cost  of  the  chute. 

He  has  erected  an  auxiliary  bituminous  coal 


pocket  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  overhead 
storage  and  an  overflow  of  250  tons  of  outside 
overhead  storage,  every  pound  of  which  will  be 
loaded  into  the  wagons  by  gravity.  The  cost  of 
the  bituminous  plant  is  less  than  $4  per  ton  of 
storage  space. 

About  a  year  ago,  announcement  was  made  of 
the  formation  of  the  Bunge-Jones  Coal  Company 
with  a  yard  on  Clybourne  avenue,  Chicago.  The 
leading  factors  were  A.  J.  Bunge  of  the  Bunge 
Brothers  Coal  Company  and  S.  B.  Jones  of  the 
Western  Fuel  Company.  Lately,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr.  Jones  had  sold  out  his  interest 
in  that  yard  and  that  it  had  been  made  a  part  of 
the  Bunge  Brothers  Coal  Company  outfit. 

With  that  change  made,  Mr.  Bunge  began  at 
once  the  erection  on  the  ground  of  his  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  pocket  which  is  to  have  a  storage  capac¬ 
ity,  under  roof,  of  10,000  tons  of  coal.  This 
building  is  now  complete  and  with  the  machiner^^ 
cost  a  little  less  than  $16,000.  That  is,  the  cost 
per  ton  of  storage  space  was  $1.60.  When  small 
and  large  coal  pockets  have  been  shown  from 


By  Traveler. 
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A.  J.  Bunge,  of  Chicago,  Designs  a  Plant 
Containing  Many  Economical  Features — 
Housing  Machinery  to  Avoid  Deteriora¬ 
tion  from  Rust. 


time  to  time  to  cost  not  less  than  $4  per  ton  of 
storage  space  and  often  up  to  $7.50  and  even  $10 
per  ton  of  storage  space,  the  question  is,  how  is 
it  possible  to  erect  a  substantial  structure  at  any 
such  money. 

The  answer  is :  The  economy  is  solely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  arrangement. 

The  importance  of  this  suggestion  will  be  seen 
when  the  variation  from  the  standard  type  of 
pocket  is  shown.  What  might  be  called  the  stand¬ 
ard  type  of  anthracite  pocket  is  one  standing  on 


huge  piling  with  all  the  storage  overhead  and 
the  driveway  under  the  center.  A  variation  is 
to  have  the  pocket  resting  on  the  foundation  and 
the  driveway  off  to  one  side  with  the  chutes — 
above  wagon  level — extending  out  over  the  drive¬ 
way. 

The  Bunge  pocket  is  of  neither  type.  It  was 
designed  along  rectangular  lines.  The  side  walls 
were  built  up  with  that  idea  in  mind.  Then  a 
bulkhead  was  run  up  through  the  center  dividing 
the  pocket  into  two  equal  parts.  One  half  of 
this  building  was  set  aside  for  storage  coal.  The 
other  half  was  given  over  to  direct  movement 
coal.  The  storage  space  which  extends  from  the 
planked  floor  to  the  solid  roof  will  hold  from 
7,500  to  8,000  tons  of  coal.  The  direct-movement 
space  will  hold  from  2,000  to  2,500  tons  of  coal, 
every  pound  of  which  can  be  loaded  out  to  the 
wagons  by  gravity. 

The  space  which  is  devoted  to  the  direct  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  is  divided  into  the  wagon  driveway 
with  its  chutes,  and  the  storage  bins  immediately 
overhead.  The  coal  is  carried  into  these  overhead 


bins  by  an  ordinary  flight  conveyor  which  will 
be  described  later  and  is  let  down  to  the  wagons 
through  chutes,  which  also  will  be  described  in 
detail. 

Immediately  over  the  driveway,  there  is  a  loft 
which  is  divided  into  one  immense  space  for  the 
handling  of  chestnut  anthracite  and  into  smaller 
bins  for  the  handling  of  other  sizes  of  that  coal. 
Each  bin  has  its  chute  leading  down  to  either  side 
of  the  driveway.  Two  wagons,  standing  side  by 
side,  can  be  loaded  at  one  time  from  the  same  bin 
by  this  process.  The  chestnut  bin,  being  larger, 
has  several  chutes  leading  down  to  the  driveway. 
Thus  several  wagons  can  be  loaded  at  the  same 
time  with  chestnut  coal,  if  such  should  be  desired. 
However,  this  is  the  ordinary  arrangement. 

The  genuinely  interesting  feature  is  the  storage 
bin  which  occupies  the  other  half  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Apparently  this  is  walled  up  on  four  sides 
and  when  filled  with  coal,  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  to  load  this  coal  out.  There  is  no  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  handling  of  this  product — chest¬ 
nut  anthracite.  Mr.  Bunge  has  invented  three 
ways  of  getting  this  coal  into  the  wagons,  two  of 
which  are  by  gravity. 

When  this  bin  is  filled,  the  coal  is  never  drawn 
off  unless  it  is  the  intention  to  take  away  most 
of  the  storage  coal.  The  idea  of  drawing  off 
part  of  the  storage  coal  and  filling  in  on  top  with 
the  freshly  mined  coal  is  a  thing  in  which  Mr. 
Bunge  does  not  believe;  it  causes  too  much  degra¬ 
dation  in  the  storage  coal.  When  the  storage 
pile  is  first  broken,  the  flow  is  through  the  chutes 
which  lead  down  to  the  driveway  in  the  opposite 
half  of  the  pocket.  This  movement  of  coal  is 
controlled  by  a  number  of  gates  which  open  easily 
and  close  automatically.  These  gates  open  directly 
into  the  chutes.  Through  the  gates,  the  coal  flows 
until  the  pile  is  at  the  angle  of  repose,  at  which 
point  no  more  coal  will  flow  out  automatically. 

Then  the  gates  are  opened  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  storage  bin.  In  making  arrangement  for 
that  opening,  Mr.  Bunge  had  a  definite  difficulty 
to  overcome.  That  side  of  the  pocket  was  on 
the  street  line.  If  coal  is  unloaded  out  through 
that*  side,  it  will  have  to  fall  in  wagons  standing 
in  the  street.  This  seems  to  make  it  impossible 
to  have  the  coal  moved  through  chutes  as  those 
chutes  would  have  to  extend  into  the  street.  Mr, 
Bunge  arranged  for  that  before  the  pocket  was 
built.  Knowing  that  coal  would  have  to  be 
drawn  off  in  this  way  only  during  a  few  weeks 
in  the  year,  he  sought  and  obtained  permission 
from  the  city  to  use,  temporarily,  twenty  feet 
of  the  street.  Then  he  had  built  some  special 
chutes  which  instead  of  being  attached  per¬ 
manently  to  the  building,  are,  when  they  are  to 
be  used,  hooked  into  catches  in  the  sides  of  the 
building.  These  being  slung  into  place  with  then 
dust  boxes  below  them,  the  sliding  doors  in  the 
side  of  the  pocket  are  opened  and  the  coal  flows 
down  to  the  wagons  as  through  any  ordinary 
chute. 

When  all  the  coal  has  flowed  through  this 
pocket  until  the  pile  against  that  wall  has  reached 
the  angle  of  repose,  there  is  left  a  pile  inside 
the  building  which  is  as  high  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  chute.  This  coal  must  be  moved  out  in 
some  way,  yet  the  company  has  no  machinery  for 
hoisting  it. 

The  end  of  the  pocket  has  been  arranged  to 
take  care  of  this  situation.  This  end  fs  built  in 
sections  and  each  section  can  be  taken  out  at 
the  will  of  the  yard  manager.  Mr.  Bunge  explains 
this  arrangement  and  its  value  in  this  way: 

“Most  of  the  coal  in  this  district  is  shipped  in 


A  General  View  of  the  New  Plant  of  the  Bunge  Bros.  Coal  Company,  Chicago. 


Anthracite  Pocket  Exterior  Showing  the  Machinery  Loft  on  Top. 


The  Driveway  in  the  Anthracite  Pocket  Showing  the  Chutes. 
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l)ags  and  bagging  willi  ns  is  a  liand  operation. 
Tlie  coal  in  this  storage  Inn  is  going  to  he  cliestnut 
because  that  is  what  the  people  out  here  want. 
We  will  never  take  the  coal  out  of  that  storage 
bin  except  in  times  when  the  demand  is  so  much 
heavier  than  the  regular  receipts  that  we  have 
to  break  the  storage  pile.  When  we  want  that 
coal,  the  teamsters  can  shovel  it  out  of  the  pile 
into  the  bags  as  easily  as  they  could  bag  it  in 
any  other  way.  By  having  the  sides  of  the  build-, 
ing  removable,  it  is  possible  for  us  always  to  have 
the  bagger  and  the  wagon  directly  alongside  the 
coal  pile.  That  does  not  increase  our  cost  of  load¬ 
ing,  yet  this  arrangement  gives  us,  in  one  cheap 
pocket,  a  great  storage  space  at  the  cost  of  $1.60 
per  ton.” 

The  statement  was  made,  at  the  beginning,  that 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  coal  which  flows 
through  the  pocket  could  he  handled  automatically. 
This  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  fact  that 
only  the  coal  which  is  in  the  direct  movement 
bins  and  the  upper  half  of  the  storage  space 
only  can  he  unloaded  automatically.  The  state¬ 
ment  was  made  not  that  cighty-iivc  per  cent  of 
the  coal  “in  the  pocket”  could  he  moved  auto¬ 
matically,  hut  that  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  coal 
“passing  through”  the  pocket  could  thus  be 
handled.  That  is,  vastly  more  coal  will  be  moved 
through  the  direct  movement  bins  than  will  be 
held  in  storage  in  the  bin  on  the  other  side.  The 
small  amount  of  coal  below  the  chute  level  which 
will  have  to  be  shoveled  out  will  not  amount  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  coal  moving  through  the 
pocket. 

In  getting  the  coal  out  of  the  box  car  into  this 
anthracite  pocket,  the  method  is  not  unusual. 
There  is  a  car  unloader  which .  scrapes  the  coal 
into  the  hopper  alongside  the  track.  Then  an 
ordinary  flight  conveyor  takes  it  into  the  ma¬ 
chinery  house  on  top  of  the  building.  If  chest¬ 
nut  coal  is  being  unloaded,  two  doors  can  be 
opened  to  let  it  down  into  the  bins  on  either  side 
of  the  conveyor  from  which  it  will  flow  out  to 
the  wagons  loading  from  those  two  chutes.  In 


The  coal  men  of  Chicago  have  been,  for  the 
last  three  months,  holding  monthly  luncheons, 
first  for  the  sake  of  good  fellowship  and  second 
for  the  sake  of  discussing  some  subject  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  The  last  of  these,  for  the  hot 
months,  was  held  at  the  Great  Northern  hotel 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  The  subject  under 
discussion  was  the  influence  of  the  rising  price 
of  crude  oil  upon  the  cost  of  producing  gas  and 
the  influence  of  the  change  in  gas-making  meth¬ 
ods  upon  the  fuel  market. 

It  was  intended  to  have  this  subject  discussed 
from  three  standpoints — from  that  of  the  man 
who  sells  the  gas  coal ;  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  gas-maker,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
man  who  has  to  handle  the  coke.  Henry  Elliott 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  who  was  to 
have  discussed  the  coal  situation,  was  suddenly 
taken  sick  on  Tuesday  and  could  not  attend. 
.\.  Bement,  the  consulting  engineer  and  expert 
upon  such  matters,  took  his  place.  He  gave 
a  history  of  the  gas  and  coke  business,  which 
naturally  led  up  to  the  present  situation  where 
coke  is  likely  to  become  an  imiiortant  factor  in 
the  fuel  situation. 

According  to  Mr.  Bement’s  statement,  the  gas 
company  first  jiroduced  their  gas  in  a  retort 
which  was  heated  from  the  outside,  thus  driving 
off  the  gas  and  leaving  as  a  residue  a  certain 
amount  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  coke. 

Under  such  a  system,  the  coke  was  a  by-prod¬ 
uct  of  gas  manufacture  and  no  studied  effort 
was  made  to  sell  it  or  to  teach  people  how  to 
use  it.  It  was  sold  at  such  a  price  as  it  would 
bring  and  naturally  the  price  was  variable  and 
not  very  high. 

Then  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lowe  invented  a 
process  which  is  called  the  water  gas  process. 
Mr.  I  X)we  made  a  great  fortune  out  of  his  in¬ 
vention  and  moved  to  Pasadena.  Cal.,  where  re¬ 
cently  he  died.  He  became  a  great  philanthro¬ 
pist  and  Mt.  Lowe  was  named  after  him. 

This  process  was  to  disintegrate  steam  in  the 
presence  of  a  bed  of  coke.  That  is,  the  nitro¬ 
gen  was  driven  off,  permitting  the  oxygen  thus 
released  to  unite  with  the  carbon  in  the  coke 
and  form  a  gas  which  was  good  for  heating 
purposes  and  which  could  be  burned  for  illu¬ 
mination  if  used  in  a  gauze  burner.  Eor  open 
flame  burning,  it  demanded  enrichment  and  for 
that  purpose  oil  was  used. 


ordinary  times  this  will  suffice.  However,  if  the 
movement  is  free,  and  if  more  chutes  have  to 
he  used,  the  coal  can  he  moved  by  one  scrajier 
conveyor  running  from  the  hoisting  chute  to 
the  end  of  the  chestnut  portitm  of  the  bins.  'I'his 
can  be  accomiilished  by  merely  closing  the  door 
to  the  other  two  chutes.  If  the  other  sizes  of 
anthracite  are  being  unloaded,  tbe  conveyor 
which  extends  from  the  end  of  the  hoisting  chute 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  building  is  put  in 
operation.  The  arrangements  are  the  same,  for 
letting  the  coal  down  into  the  bins,  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary. 

Mr.  Bunge  has  his  own  ideas  of  conveying 
machinery.  He  says : 

“The  machinery  man — whose  business  is  to 
sell  machinery  and  as  much  of  it  as  he  can — 
wants  you  to  put  a  conveyor  entirely  around 
the  building.  He  tells  you  that  this  will  permit 
the  handling  of  all  eoal  by  machinery.  It  will, 
all  right. 

“But,  that  machinery  runs  in  a  concrete  tunnel 
under  the  building.  Uo  the  best  you  can  with 
it,  and  that  tunnel  is  generally  damp  which  causes 
the  machinery  while  standing  idle  in  that  tunnel 
to  rust.  The  maehinery  is  not  stopped  at  the 
same  point  all  the  time  and  thus  sooner  or  later, 
all  the  machinery  gets  some  rust  upon  it  and 
that  means  loss  of  strength. 

“Besides,  with  so  much  machinery  to  move, 
it  is  necessary  to  install  big  motors  and  to  use  up 
a  lot  of  power. 

“I  haven't  done  things  that  way.  All  the  ma¬ 
chinery  here  is  the  small  motor  to  run  three 
small  scraper  conveyors.  Generally,  the  motor 
which  runs  the  hoist  is  all  1  need.  Then, 
if  I  want  to  move  the  chestnut  coal  into  the 
chestnut  bins,  I  do  not  have  to  run  all  of  the 
machinery  in  even  the  top  of  the  building;  I 
use  only  half  of  it  and  therefore  just  power 
enough  to  run  half  of  it.  The  same  is  true  of 
storing  the  larger  sizes.  Thus,  instead  of  one  big 
powerful  motor,  I  have  three  little  ones.  Instead  of 
using  enough  electricity  to  run  all  of  the  big  ma- 


On  account  of  this  change  the  gas  companies, 
instead  of  being  producers  of  coke  became 
consumers  of  it.  They  bought  a  great  deal  of 
it  and  their  demand,  according  to  Mr.  Bement, 
largely  induced  the  improvement  in  the  coke 
making  methods  by  the  introduction  of  the  by¬ 
product  process  of  coke  making.  This  process 
is  the  heating  of  the  coal  in  a  retort  and  the 
catching  of  the  gases  while  the  residue  of  coke 
is  of  better  quality.  This  coke  was,  in  many 
cases,  sold  to  the  gas  companies,  but  the  main 
purpose  of  it  was  to  supply  the  demand  arising 
from  the  metallurgical  industry. 

Now  we  have  arrived  at  another  change  in 
the  gas  and  coke  business.  The  gas  companies, 
because  of  the  rising  price  of  oil.  are  being  forced 
to  return  to  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas  and 
to  rely  less  completely  upon  the  manufacture  of 
water  gas.  Mr.  Bement  makes  an  interesting 
suggestion  in  this  connection.  He  says  he  docs 
not  know  what  will  be  done,  but  his  belief  is 
that  the  companies  will  make  a  certain  amount 
of  coal  gas  and  will  use  the  residual  coke  in 
their  water  sets. 

Then  Mr.  Bement  made  another  interesting 
point.  He  said  that  the  people  have  not  been 
accustomed  generally  to  the  use  of  coke.  He 
thought  it  possible  that  before  coke  can  be  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  general  household  fuel  the  people 
will  have  to  be  taught  how  to  use  it,  even  as 
they  had  to  be  taught  how  to  use  anthracite  coal. 
This  means  that  some  one  is  going  to  have  to 
jiay  for  the  public’s  instruction,  and  naturally 
the  person  to  stand  that  c-xpense  is  the  maker 
of  the  gas.  Mr.  Bement  said  the  retailer,  whc) 
is  a  merchant,  naturally  could  not  be  expected 
to  do  any  pioneering  work  for  the  coke  makers, 
since  it  makes  no  difference  to  tbe  retailers 
whether  they  sell  coke  or  some  other  fuel.  I'hc 
educational  work,  therefore,  will  have  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  tbe  coke  makers,  and  Mr.  Bement 
suggested  that  this  camiiaign  should  be  care¬ 
fully  mapped  out.  He  was  of  the  oiiinion  thai 
the  one  thing  which  would  heli)  the  sale  and 
use  of  coke  was  the  sizing  of  the  |)ieces  to 
get  them  uniform.  This  is  already  being  done 
by  the  coke  makers  in  places  and  the  results 
cannot  but  be  good. 

b'ollowing  Mr.  Bement,  the  situation  of  the 
retailer  was  given  by  .\.  J.  Bunge.  Mr.  Bunge 


ebinery,  1  use  only  enough  to  run  small  conveyors 
which  are  doing  just  that  part  of  the  work  which 
1  want  done.  And,  all  of  this  maehinery  is  stored 
in  a  dry  place  and  does  not  rust.” 

•As  regards  the  chutes,  an  interesting  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  made.  Most  chestnut  chutes  con¬ 
tain  screens  for  taking  out  the  buckwheat 
coal.  Also,  the  buckwheat  coal  customarily  is 
screened  as  it  passes  into  its  bin,  this  screening 
being  to  take  out  the  dust.  In  the  old  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  buckwheat  coal  dropped  from  the  chest¬ 
nut  chute  upon  the  buckwheat  chute  and  by  get¬ 
ting  a  considerable  fall,  merely  bounced  ofT  the 
screen  without  the  dust  being  carefully  separated. 
.Mr.  Bunge  modified  this  arrangement.  He  put 
under  the  screen  in  the  chestnut  chute  a  pan 
which  catches  all  of  the  buckwheat  and  dust. 
This  pan  delivers  all  this  finer  coal  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  buckwheat  chute  and  gives  it  a 
travel  the  complete  length  of  the  screen  before 
passing  into  its  own  bin,  thus  assuring  that  all 
the  dust  will  be  removed. 

The  liituminous  coal  pocket  of  the  Clybourne 
avenue  yard  is  not  extraordinary  except  in  one 
particular.  This  pocket  has  the  ordinary  track 
hopper  for  the  receipt  of  the  coal  from  the  car 
and  the  ordinary  conveyor  arrangement  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  coal  up  to  the  bins  which  have  a  capacity 
of  2,50  tons  each.  The  unusual  arrangement  is 
that  which  gives  overhead  but  outside  storage 
of  coal.  Under  the  flight  conveyor  which  enters 
the  end  of  the  pocket,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  headroom.  Between  the  clearance  necessary 
for  the  wagons  and  the  bottom  of  the  flight  con¬ 
veyor  there  is  a  space  which  can  be  utilized  for 
storage.  Mr.  Bunge  had  an  elevated  platform 
built  there,  this  being  supported  on  steel  beams 
resting  on  a  concrete  foundation.  This  platform 
has  a  bottom  made  up  on  loose  planks.  When 
this  space  is  filled,  the  amount  of  coal  in  storage 
will  be  250  tons.  By  taking  up  these  loose  boards, 
the  coal  will  flow  automatically  into  the  wagon 
standing  underneath  and  thus  all  of  this  coal 
can  be  moved  out  automaticallj^ 


on  the  Markets. 

said  he  wanted  to  be  understood  as  giving 
only  his  own  experience  with  the  sale  of  coke 
and  not  as  laying  down  any  general  rules. 
He  said  that  the  retailer  naturally  found  sev¬ 
eral  objections  to  the  sale  of  coke.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  far  more  bulky  than  anthracite 
coal  and  consequently  the  retailer  can  get 
less  of  it  on  his  wagons.  This  increases  his 
haulage  cost. 

Also,  the  retailer  is  not  in  the  business  to 
boost  anybody’s  product,  particularly,  unless 
there  is  a  special  profit  to  him  in  doing  so. 
His  business  is  to  satisfy  bis  customers  and 
he  does  that  best  when  he  gives  the  customer 
precisely  what  he  wants  anti  nothing  else.  If 
the  customer  calls  for  coke,  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  retailer  to  supply  it.  Otherwise, 
it  is  not  the  business  of  the  retailer  to  supply 
what  the  man  does  not  want  or  to  suggest 
a  substitute. 

As  to  tbe  c.xperience  of  the  householder 
with  the  tise  of  coke,  Mr.  Bunge  said  a  good 
many  of  them  had  told  him  that  the  coke 
burned  out  the  grates  or  fire  pots.  On  that 
account  they  did  not  take  to  it  very  kindly 
for  more  than  a  single  season. 

Also,  he  said,  the  users  found  that  whereas 
they  can  fire  twice  a  day  with  anthracite  coal, 
it  is  necessary  to  tend  fires  three  time  a  day 
with  coke.  Taking  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
the  householders  will  not  burn  coke  unless 
it  is  made  an  inducement  to  them  to  do  so. 
f)n  these  various  accounts  he  said  it  was  his 
experience  that  the  householders  would  not 
stick  to  coke  and  he  did  not  believe  that  more 
than  two  ctistomcrs  out  of  twenty  became 
permanent  coke  users. 


Samuel  D.  Hall,  tbe  Philadelphia  dealer  who 
has  been  suing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for 
discrimination  because  of  having  allowed 
other  dealers  rebates  denied  them,  won  his 
case  and  was  allowed  an  award  of  $51,089.79, 
which  includes  interest,  by  a  jury  this  week. 
The  defense  of  the  railroad  that  the  coal  had 
been  billed  separate  from  the  freight  through 
James  Boyd  &  Co.  was  ignored. 


Conncllsvilic  Coke  &  h'uel  Company,  Con- 
nellsville.  Pa.,  has  been  formed  with  $90,000 
capital. 


Changes  in  Coke  Making-Effect 
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Merchants  Who  Are  Sprouting  in  the  Open  Field. 


A  man  by  the  name  of  Taylor — he  makes 
money,  wins  applause  and  enjoys  life  by  telling 
the  farmers  how  badly  they  are  abused — has  been 
traveling  through  Iowa  organizing  local  granges. 
One  of  these  has  been  organized  at  Manchester, 
Iowa. 

The  farmers  of  Iowa — good  farmers,  men  of 
means,  good  citizens  and  all  that — have  been  led 
by  Mr.  Taylor  to  believe  that  a  man  who  can 
run  a  farm  well  is  also  fitted  to  be  a  merchant. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Taylor  pointed  out  to  the  farmers 
that  J.  P.  Morgan  was  a  merchant  and  that  Mr. 
Morgan  being  gone,  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
a  new  financier  to  arise  in  the  ranks  of  merchan¬ 
dising  to  command  the  plaudits  of  the  world.  At 
least,  the  farmers  have  decided  to  hold  one  hand 
upon  the  plow  and  use  the  other  to  manipulate 
the  merchandising  business.  Mr.  Taylor  has  told 
them  they  could.  They  believe  in  themselves. 
They  have  decided  to  try  the  experiment. 

However,  these  farmers  are  cautious  men. 
They  take  no  long  chances  with  their  real  money. 
They  have  put  down  $10,000  on  Mr.  Taylor’s 
plan  and  having  risked  that  much,  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  no  more.  They  say  that  they  will  go 
in  debt  only  for  $1,000.  They  also  say— mark 
the  words— that  the  personal  property  of  the 
stockholders  of  this  cooperative  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  company  of  theirs  shall  not  be  available  to 
satisfy  any  debts  of  the  corporation. 

We  do  not  hesitate,  seeing  the  facts  in  the  case, 
to  add  our  word  of  encouragement  to  these  farm¬ 
ers.  If,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  they  can  do 
all  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  advised  them  they  can 
do  and  if,  while  limiting  their  indebtedness  to 
$1,000  they  can  carry  out  their  program,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  man  who  is  responsible 
for  that  success  should  not  be  Mr.  Morgan’s  suc¬ 
cessor.  Here  is  a  juicy  bait  held  out  to  the 
farmers  of  Iowa.  The  man  who  can  make  that 
program  a  success,  may  desert  the  plow  for  the 
bankers’  consultation  room;  he  may  stand  before 
and  be  honored  by  kings  and  princes  as  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  mankind  in  nearly  twenty 
centuries.  He  need  never  again  travel  in  any¬ 
thing  less  than  a  private  train  and  he  may  cross 
the  ocean  in  his  own  ship  with  monarchs  begging 
the  privilege  to  attend  him. 

If  any  should  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  con¬ 
clusion,  we  call  his  attention  to  the  facts.  The 
grange  at  Manchester,  Iowa,  announces  that  it 
will  start  in  business  when  $500  of  the  capital 
stock  has  been  subscribed  and  paid  in.  It  then 
announces  that  at  no  time  shall  the  debts  of  the 
corporation  exceed  $1,000.  That  is,  at  the  start, 
the  company  can  not  do  more  than  $1,500  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Yet,  according  to  the  program,  this  com¬ 
pany  is  to  buy  and  sell  all  kinds  of  farm  and  dairy 
products,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  eggs,  poul¬ 
try,  coal,  feed,  salt  and  such  articles.  The  oper¬ 
ations  of  this  company  cover  the  whole  of  Dela¬ 
ware  county,  Iowa.  This,  as  we  understand,  is 
a  sizable  county  which  contains  many  good  farms 
operated  by  prosperous  farmers.  They  buy  and 
sell,  all  the  while,  all  these  things.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  is  supposed  to  buy  all  of  the  produce  which 
those  farmers  have  to  sell  and  distribute  it— 
not  through  the  commission  merchants  or  retail 
dealers  but  direct  to  the  consumer.  He  has  only 
$1,500  of  working  capital,  which  is  about  enough 
to  finance  his  office  and  traveling  expenses.  Yet, 
he  must  keep  out  of  debt  to  those  who  sell  their 
produce  through  him  and  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
tend  credit — for  such  is  the  order  of  the  day — ^to 
the  small  users. 

If  the  commissioner  of  the  grange  or  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  organization  can  carry  on  this  carn- 
paign  for  all  the  farmers  in  Delaware  county  in 
Iowa,  with  a  working  capital  of  $1,500  he  need 
not  remain  in  Manchester,  Iowa,  for  a  week. 
We  will  guarantee  him  at  least  a  bank  presi¬ 
dency  in  either  Chicago  or  New  York  at  at 
least  $50,000  a  year.  It  may  be  that  we  could 
arrange  for  him  to  succeed  John  G.  Shedd  at 
the  head  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  or  to  becorne 
the  head  of  Wanamaker’s  or  Gimbel’s  store  in 
New  York  City  where  the  sky  would  be  the 
limit  as  far  as  income  is  concerned. 

After  a  while — so  say  the  articles  of  organiza¬ 
tion — the  capital  stock  of  this  company  shall  be 
increased  to  $10,000.  Add  to  this  a  possible  in¬ 
debtedness  of  $1,000  and  the  total  working  capital 
is  $11,000.  That  extends  the  financial  scope  of 
the  company  about  seven  fold. 

This  company  is  going  to  buy  and  sell  coal. 
The  total  working  capital  would  buy  about  sixty 
cars  of  coal.  While  that  coal  was  being  delivered 


Farmers  at  Manchester,  Iowa,  Have  an 
Idea  That  the  World  Can  Be  Made 
Over  for  $10,000 — How  the  Plan  Will 
Work, 


and  collected  for,  the  company  would  have  to 
go  out  of  business  in  all  of  the  other  lines.  In 
the  fall  and  winter,  the  whole  county  of  Dela¬ 
ware  in  the  state  of  Iowa  would  consume  easily 
five  or  six  cars  of  coal  a  day.  That  means  that 
the  company  would  have  to  go  out  of  other  lines 
of  business  while  taking  care  of  its  coal  trade 
alone. 

An  ordinary  steer  on  the  hoof  will  sell — so  we 
are  told — at  the  farm  for  about  $75.  The  total 
working  capital  of  this  company  would,  at  that 
price,  buy  160  steers.  While  those  steers  are 
being  sold — and  collected  for — this  company  will 
have  to  go  out  of  business  in  other  lines.  It 
can’t  buy  coal  and  steers  at  the  same  time.  It 
can’t  buy  either  coal  or  steers  or  anything  else 
at  the  same  time  and  still  keep  within  the  limits 
of  its  indebtedness. 

If  the  company  has  a  greater  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  than  it  can  do  under  its  rules  with  its  capital 
and  still  must  do  that  business,  the  commissioner 
does  the  business — or  will  do  it — on  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility.  However,  the  officers  and  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  company  want  it  understood — they 
say  as  much  in  their  articles  of  organization — that 
their  private  fortunes  are  not  behind  the  debts 
of  this  company.  This  means  that  the  commis¬ 
sioner  alone,  who  contracts  the  debts,  is  behind 
the  obligations.  And — the  commissioner  has  only 
his  commission  of  $4  per  car  as  a  guarantee  that 
the  bills  will  be  paid ;  he  has,  in  coal,  $4  to  assure 
a  debt  of  $160  a  car.  What? 

All  this  says  nothing  about  the  other  operations 
of  the  proposed  commission  company.  It  will 
handle  horses,  worth  $225  apiece;  eggs  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  dozen;  butter  at  thirty  cents  a  pound 
and  wheat  which  runs  into  $1  a  bushel.  All  of 
this  merchandise  must  be  bought  and  sold  and — 
financed  in  transit.  If  there  is  any  credit,  the 
credit  must  be  financed.  All  of  this  must  be  done 
with  the  capital  of  $10,000  and  permitted  indebt¬ 
edness  of  $1,000.  Under  no  circumstances  shall 
more  money  be  put  in  and  under  no  circumstances 
shall  the  indebtedness  be  greater  than  $1,000  un¬ 
less — the  commissioner  gets  credit  on  his  own 
personal  standing  and  supported  only  by  his  com¬ 
mission  of  $4  per  car. 

The  essence  of  the  whole  scheme  is  this.  The 
farmers  have  been  led  by  the  Mr.  Taylor  in  ques¬ 
tion,  to  believe  that  the  middleman  has  been  get¬ 
ting  the  lion’s  share  of  the  profit.  They  have 
been  taught  that  freight  rates — always  paid  by 
some  one  else — add  nothing  much  to  the  expense 
of  getting  a  thing  distributed.  They  have  been 
taught  that  to  sell  produce  over  a  wide  territory 
involves  nothing  but  merely  going  up  to  some 
one’s  back  door  and  shoying  it  into  the  kitchen. 
They  have  been  taught  that  receiving  a  carload 
of  goods  and  dividing  it  into  small  consignments 
means  no  great  expense  of  labor,  or  loss  or 
risk.  They  have  been  taught,  indeed,  that  the 
method  of  merchandising  introduced  into  this 
country  in  the  last  few  years  is  an  inexpensive 
operatfon  and  that  the  farmer  who  gets  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  has  been  robbed 
out  of  at  least  forty  per  cent. 

So  believing,  they  have  started,  with  one  lit¬ 
tle  insignificant  company,  financed  on  a  shoestring, 
to  set  their  neighborhood  organization  up  in  sub¬ 
stitution  for  the  complex  merchandising  machin¬ 
ery  which  consists  of  warehouses,  wholesale 
houses,  retail  houses,  delivery  systems  and  credit 
organizations  and  to  carry  on  their  business  direct 
to  the  consumers  of  the  great  outside  world.  It 
would  be  a  pitiable  exhibit  but  for  one  thing. 

That  one  thing  is  that  this  grange  at  Manches¬ 
ter  and  the  other  granges  which  Mr.  Taylor  has 
been  organizing  throughout  Iowa  will  soon  appear 
to  ask  coal  shipments  from  the  operators — and 
perhaps  credit.  The  grange  at  Manchester  will 
ask  the  coal  operator  to  ship  coal  direct  to  its 
commissioner  instead  of  through  the  retail  deal¬ 
ers  located  at  Manchester.  Other  granges 
throughout  Iowa  will  ask  coal  operators  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  their  counties. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  understood  that 
$10,000  of  capital — with  a  permitted  debt  limit 
of  $1,000 — will  not  enable  this  grange  to  finance 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  its  commodities  and  at 


the  same  time  have  the  capital  with  which  to 
erect  any  kind  of  a  storage  plant.  It  will  not 
have  even  a  shed  or  a  piece  of  real  estate  which 
could  receive  the  operator’s  coal  in  the  summer 
time  and  hold  it  until  it  is  wanted.  It  will  not 
have  a  place  where,  in  bad  weather,  a  car  of  coal 
could  be  unloaded  until  the  farmers  could  drive 
in  from  the  country  and  carry  it  away.  It  will 
have  no  plant  and  equipment  and  no  facilities 
of  any  kind — except  the  desk  and  office  of  the 
commissioner.  This  does  not  look  much — to  us — 
like  a  concern  with  which  the  coal  operator  would 
prefer  over  the  present  avenue  of  distribution — 
the  retail  dealer. 

However,  we  might  say  this  to  the  farmers  of 
Delaware  county  in  Iowa :  If  Mr.  Taylor  can 
make  a  scheme  of  this  sort  work,  he  is  out  of 
place  on  the  grange  lecture  platform.  If  his 
practice  can  be  made  as  good  as  his  theory,  he 
could  easily  command  $100,000  a  year  as  a 
financier  in  New  York  or  Chicago.  Also,  if  any 
farmer  in  Delaware  county  can  run  his  farm  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  still  make  this  merchandising  plan 
a  success  he  is  too  big  a  man  for  the  farm;  he 
ought  to  be  a  great  merchant. 

For  the  interest  of  those  who  may  be  curious, 
there  is  subjoined  the  notice  of  incorporation  of 
this  grange  in  Delaware  county,  Iowa;  it  is  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  as  others  now  being  organized 
throughout  that  state: 

“Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  undersigned 
have  associated  themselves  together  under  and 
by  virtue  of  chapter  one,  title  nine,  of  the  code 
of  Iowa,  and  the  laws  amendatory  thereto,  as 
a  corporation,  and  have  adopted  articles  of  incor¬ 
poration  which  provide  as  follows,  to-wit: 

“(1)  The  name  of  such  corporation  is  the 
Delaware  County  Co-Operative  Commission  Com¬ 
pany,  and  its  principal  place  of  transacting  busi¬ 
ness  is  Manchester,  Iowa. 

“(2)  The  general  nature  of  the  business  to 
be  transacted  by  such  corporation  is  the  buying 
and  selling  and  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  farm  and 
dairy  products,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  eggs, 
poultry,  coal,  feed,  salt  and  such  other  articles 
as  may  be  determined  upon  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  real  estate  necessary  to  carry  on  said 
business  properly. 

“(3)  The  amount  of  capital  stock  authorized 
by  the  articles  of  incorporation  is  ten  thousand 
dollars,  divided  into  shares  of  ten  dollars  each, 
and  all  stock  subscribed  shall  be  paid  in  at  the 
call  of  the  board  of  directors. 

“(4)  The  said  corporation  shall  commence  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  March,  1913,  and  when  five 
hundred  dollars  of  the  capital  stock  shall  have 
been  subscribed  and  paid  in,  and  shall  continue 
to  the  twentieth  day  of  March,  1933,  unless 
sooner  dissolved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the 
stockholders  at  a  stockholders’  meeting. 

“(5)  The  affairs  of  such  corporation  are  to 
be  conducted  by  nine  directors,  elected  annually 
at  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders, 
and  to  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  qualified.  At  the  regular  annual  meeting  in 
1914,  three  directors  shall  be  elected  for  a  term 
of  one  year  each,  three  for  two  years,  and  three 
for  three  years,  and  three  annually  thereafter. 

“(6)  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
a  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
elected  annually  by  the  directors  from  their  num¬ 
ber,  immediately  following  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders. 

“(7)  The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
shall  be  held  at  Manchester,  Iowa,  on  the  second 
Saturday  in  March  of  each  year.  Special  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  by  the 
board  of  directors,  or  the  president  shall  call  spe¬ 
cial  meetings  on  the  written  notice  and  request 
of  ten  stockholders  and  notice  of  such  special 
meetings  shall  be  given  by  mailing  such  notice  to 
the  stockholders  at  their  last  known  post  office 
address  at  least  ten  days  before  each  meeting. 
Each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

“(8)  The  indebtedness  of  such  corporation 
shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  this  being  the  highest  amount  of  indebted¬ 
ness  to  which  this  corporation  shall  at  any  time 
subject  itself. 

“(9)  The  private  property  of  the  members  of 
such  corporation  shall  be  exempt  from  liability 
for  the  debts  of  the  corporation. 

“(10)  Amendments  to  articles  of  incorporation 
can  be  made  only  by  two-thirds  vote. 

“(11)  At  special  meetings  of  stockholders  only 
such  business  shall  be  transacted  as  set  out  m 
notice  therefor.” 
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Trade  Commission  the  Only  Solution  of  Coal  Ills. 


In  all  discussions  anent  the  reorganization  of 
the  coal  trade,  the  one  thought  uppermost  is  such 
a  shift  as  will  yield  more  money  from  coal  pro¬ 
duction.  No  one  disguises  or  attempts  to  deny 
that  more  money — net  revenue — is  the  end  of 
the  quest.  The  question  is  as  to  how  that  money 
shall  be  obtained. 

It  also  is  realized  that  if  more  money  is  to 
flow  to  the  coal  producer  someone  else  will  have 
to  pay  for  it.  That  raises  the  second  question  as 
to  who  should  pay  that  money. 

In  answering  this  question,  two  schools  of 
thought  have— perhaps  unconsciously — been  de¬ 
veloped.  One  school  believes  that  the  purpose 
would  be  served  just  as  well  if  the-  people  paid 
what  they  are  paying  now  and  if  the  railroads 
were  compelled  to  surrender  a  certain  amount 
of  money  which  they  collect,  at  present,  for  rail¬ 
road  rates.  This  would  be  taking  money  away 
from  the  railroads  and  handing  it  to  the  coal 
companies.  It  would  not,  however  be  an  in¬ 
creased  appreciation  of  the  service  which  coal 
renders  to  the  community.  This  suggestion  dis¬ 
closed  the  easiest  possible  way  of  solving  the 
question — to  let  the  people  go  free  and  let  the 
railroads  hold  the  bag.  Is  it  as  just  as  it  is 
easy?  Does  it  really  solve  the  question  or  does 
it  merely  do  an  injustice  to  the  carriers  while 
striving  to  undo  a  wrong  already  done  the  coal 
men? 

Those  who  look  at  the  thing  more  broadly 
and  with  more  appreciation  see  that  the  right 
method  of  procedure  is  to  have  the  value  of 
coal  appreciated  and  therefore  have  the  people 
pay  more  for  it.  By  that  means  it  would  be 
possible  by  increasing  the  first  cost  to  get  the 
people  to  use  their  coal  with  more  care.  A 
concern  which  pays  $1.50  a  ton  for  its  coal  de¬ 
livered  and  pays  $40  a  ton  for  its  steel  deliv¬ 
ered  is  not  likely  to  give  half  as  much  attention  to 
saving  its  coal  as  it  is  to  making  good  use  of  its 
steel.  If,  therefore,  the  saving  of  the  fuel  is  the 
end  sought,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  make  that 
fuel  so  expensive  there  will  be  an  object  to  the 
user  of  it  to  use  it  intelligently. 

The  whole  discusssion  is  crystallized  by  a  let¬ 
ter  written  recently  to  a  coal  operator  by  James 
F.  Callbreath,  secretary  of  the  American  Min¬ 
ing  Congress.  In  essential  part  Mr.  Callbreath 
says : 

“I  was  much  impressed  with  your  suggestion 
that  in  the  question  of  transportation  rates  lies 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  troubles  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  industry. 

“I  am,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that  any 
solution  of  the  present  problems  requiring  an 
entire  reconstruction  of  transportation  rates  will 
take  so  long  a  time  that  its  accomplishment  will 
be  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  this  industry. 

“I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  something 
should  be  done  in  the  near  future  to  remedy 
present  conditions.  With  a  competition  which 
prevents  an  advance  in  prices;  with  continually 
increasing  cost  of  production,  which  cannot  be 
restricted,  except  by  doing  violence  to  the  highest 
humanitarian  sentiments  of  the  coal  operators, 
and  with  a  growing  and  almost  irresistible  pub¬ 
lic  demand,  profits  must  disappear  and  losses 
continually  increase. 

“I  cannot  believe  that  the  dilemma  of  an  indus¬ 
try  which  furnishes  the  basis  of  all  our  indus¬ 
trial  life,  with  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
invested,  and  employing  more  than  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million  men,  is  without  a  remedy. 

“I  cannot  believe  that  such  an  industry,  facing 
annual  losses,  which  in  ten  years’  time  will  wipe 
out  its  whole  capital,  needs  to  remain  totally 
helpless.  This  can  only  be  conceded  upon  the 
theory  that  the  men  in  control  of  that  business 
are  either  lacking  in  intelligence,  or  else  are 
controlled  by  the  spirit  of  the  early  ages,  before 
men  learned  to  work  together  for  the  common 
good.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  face  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  bituminous  coal  industry  means  the  break¬ 
ing  down  of  the  great  financial  structure  upon 
which  this  country  is  now  doing  business. 

“Those  who  are  advocating  the  trade  commis¬ 
sion  do  not  regard  is  as  the  most  feasible  plan 
by  which  the  co-operation  of  the  entire  industry 
may  be  secured.  And,  having  secured  the  co¬ 
operative  efforts  of  this^  industry — whether  the 
particular  remedy  is  effective  or  not — the  means 
of  devising  some  other  remedy,  and  of  quickly 
making  it  effective,  a'e  made  advisable. 

“It  is  to  bring  about  such  co-operation  as  will 
make  a  solution  of  these  problems  possible,  that 


James  F.  Callbreath  in  a  Letter  Makes  a 
Striking  Comparison  Between  Readjust¬ 
ment  of  Railroad  Rates  and  of  Coal 
Prices. 


the  proposed  convention  of  the  American  mining 
congress  is  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
early  fall.  Unless  this  can  be  done  it  will  be  a 
waste  of  time  for  the  American  Mining  Con¬ 
gress  to  have  a  convention,  and  a  foolish  propo¬ 
sition  for  the  people  of  Philadelphia  to  lend  as¬ 
sistance  in  bringing  this  about.  What  we  ought 
to  do  is  to  get  within  four  walls  the  leaders  of 
the  industry,  and,  if  necessary,  lock  the  doors, 
until  a  consensus  of  opinion  shall  be  secured  upon 
same  plan  by  which  a  solution  of  the  problem 
can  be  made  effective,  and  for  which  the  support 
of  all  the  component  parts  now  acting  inde¬ 
pendently  may  be  brought  to  work  together. 

“It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  valuation 
of  the  railroads,  as  provided  by  recent  legislation 
in  Congress,  will  require  twelve  years  to  be 
completed  under  an  annual  appropriation  similar 
to  the  initial  appropriation  just  adopted.  The 
bituminous  coal  industry  cannot  wait  twelve 
years  for  a  solution  of  its  problems.  By  that 
time  its  capital  stock  will  be  exhausted  to  meet 
the  problems  which  seem  now  to  be  involved. 

“I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Dr.  James  Douglas,  of  the  Phelps-Dodge 
Company,  at  our  Chicago  convention.  If  his  esti¬ 
mates  are  correct — and  no  one  has  ventured  to 
contradict  them — the  industry  is  losing  very 
much  more  than  its  members  are  aware. 

“Of  the  replies  which  were  sent  out  by  this 
office  two  years  a.go,  asking  for  tabulated  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  then  condition  of  the 
industry,  the  estimates  which  were  made  to  cover 
depreciation  of  cost  averaged  five  cents  per  ton 
of  coal  production.  The  address  of  Mr.  Douglas 
shows  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  aside  as  a 
sinking  fund  to  cover  these  costs  15.6  cents  per 
ton.  If  these  figures  are  correct,  it  is  patent 
that  the  mine  operators  are  losing  the  difference 
between  the  estimated  five  cents  per  ton  and  the 
amount  shown  by  Dr.  Douglas,  15.6  cents  per  ton, 
more  than  they  are  now  aware  of. 

“To  meet  this  situation  will  require  a  high 
state  of  co-operative  effort.  No  single  branch  of 
the  mining  industry  can  accomplish  this  purpose 
by  itself.  With  such  co-operation,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  failure  is  possible.  I  do  not  believe  it 
possible  than  an  industry  which  furnishes  sixty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  total  freights  handled  by  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  if  it  shall  make 
its  demand  in  a  sensible,  unified  and  dignified 
way,  can  long  be  denied  the  redress  to  which  it 
is  entitled. 

“I  fear  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  bring 
about  a  unified  action  upon  the  question  of  trans¬ 
portation  rates  than  upon  many  other  problems. 
This  question  so  materially  affects  the  relation 
of  one  coal  producing  field  with  another  that  it 
cannot  well  be  adjusted,  except  at  the  cost  of 
the  support  of  that  field,  in  the  competition  be¬ 
tween  them. 

“I  believe  that  it  is  wise  for  the  coal  operators 
to  leave  to  the  public,  which  suffers,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  making  the  effort  necessary  for  relief, 
not  only  because  of  the  greater  force  which  will 
be  thus  available  in  securing  redress,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  same  inequality  also 
applies  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  traffic 
handled  by  the  railroads  and  therefore  makes  up 
one  big  question  which  should  be  settled  as  a 
whole.  In  other  words,  let  the  coal  producer 
sell  his  coal  at  the  mine  at  a  profit,  allowing  the 
consumer  to  pay  as  much  in  addition  thereto,  in 
the  way  of  freight,  as  the  consuming  public  are 
willing  the  railroads  shall  charge  for  freight. 
Let  the  public  also  pay  for  such  increased  wage 
scale  as  the  worker  upon  the  one  hand  and  the 
public  on  the  other,  see  fit  to  permit.  Let  the  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  of  safety  and  working  conditions 
also  be  charged  to  the  consumer.  Let  the  public 
also  have  as  much  conservation  of  coal  as  it  is 
willing  to  pay  for.  Instead  of  the  coal  operator 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  fighting  all  of 
these  battles,  let  him  step  aside  and  say  to  the 
public : 

“We  ask  but  a  fair  profit  upon  our  operations, 
and  it  is  up  to  you  to  say  how  much  we  shall  pay, 
in  additional  wages,  for  safety  appliances  and  for 
conservation  or  for  freight  rates.’ 


“Let  us  transfer  these  responsibilities  to  those 
who  ought  to  be  and  eventually  must  be  af¬ 
fected  by  them.  If  the  Interstate  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  does  not  make  this  possible,  then  let  us 
get  together  and  discover  some  plan  by  which 
this  result  can  be  obtained.  Surely  the  industry 
has  troubles  of  its  own,  without  undertaking  to 
settle  the  troubles  of  others  by  placing  itself 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  mill  stones. 
I  may  be  wrong  in  my  belief  that  the  united  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  mining  men  of  the  United  States  will 
quickly  discover,  and  more  quickly  make  ef¬ 
fective,  a  proper  remedy,  that  such  organized 
effort  may  demand,  and  quickly  receive,  what¬ 
ever  reform  is  found  to  be  necessary  to  remedy 
unjust  conditions.’’ 


Our  Coal  Exports. 


Coal  exports  from  the  United  States  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  will  approximate  $90,000,000  value, 
against  $60,000,000  in  1909.  These  figures  include 
the  coal  and  coke  exported  to  foreign  countries 
and  the  coal  supplied  vessels  engaged  in  the  for¬ 
eign  trade. 

Figures  for  the  nine  months  ended  with  March, 
just  compiled  by  the  Statistical  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  show  anthracite  coal  ex¬ 
ported,  3,383,126  tons,  valued  at  $18,031,093;  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal,  11,013,909  tons,  valued  at  $27,908,- 
998;  coke,  649,941  tons,  valued  at  $2,384,439,  and 
the  coal  supplied  to  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade, 
5,377,041  tons,  valued  at  $17,362,100,  making  a 
total  for  the  nine  months  of  20,000,000  tons, 
valued  at  $66,000,000,  and  suggesting  that  the 
figures  for  the  full  fiscal  year  will  approximate 
$90,000,000  worth  of  coal  and  coke  passing  out 
of  the  United  States,  against  $60,000,000  in  1909. 

Canada  is  by  far  the  largest  purchaser  of  the 
coal  exported  from  the  United  States;  practically 
all  of  the  anthracite  coal  passing  out  of  the 
country  goes  to  Canada,  while  over  $20,000,000 
worth  of  the  $27,000,000  value  of  bituminous  coal 
exported  during  the  current  fiscal  year  also  went 
to  Canada.  Cuba,  other  West  Indies,  Panama 
and  Mexico  are,  in  the  order  named,  the  next 
largest  takers  of  bituminous  coal. 

The  United  States  stands  third  in  the  list  of 
coal-exporting  nations,  though  clearly  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  the  world’s  coal  producers. 
The  coal  production  of  the  world  now  averages 
about  1,200,000,000  long  tons  per  annum,  of  which 
the  United  States  produces  about  thirty-eight  per 
cent,  the  United  Kingdom  twenty-four  per  cent, 
Germany  twenty  per  cent,  Austria-Hungary  four 
per  cent,  and  France  three  per  cent.  The  amount 
of  coal  exported  by  the  various  coal-producing 
countries  is  about  170,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
valued  at  approximately  $500,000,000,  and  of  this 
90,000,000  tons  is  exported  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  40,000,000  from  Germany,  27,000,000  from 
the  United  States,  5,000,000  from  Japan,  and  3,- 
000,000  from  Australia.  These  figures  include 
the  bunker  coal  supplied  to  vessels  engaged  in 
foreign  trade. 

The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  by  vessels  en¬ 
gaged  in  international  commerce  is  about  55,000,- 
000  tons  per  annum,  valued  at  approximately 
$180,000,000.  About  three-fourths  of  this  is  Brit¬ 
ish  coal,  20,000,000  tons  taken  on  board  at  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  approximately  25,- 
000,000  tons  at  coaling  stations  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  7,500,000  tons  taken  from  the  United 
States,  2,000,000  tons  from  Japan  and  1,500,000 
tons  from  Australia.  If  to  this  $180,000,000 
worth  of  coal  consumed  by  vessels  engaged  in  in¬ 
ternational  commerce  were  added  that  utilized 
by  vessels  engaged  in  coast-wise  trade  and  liy 
the  consumption  of  the  war  vessels  of  the  world, 
the  total  valuation  of  the  coal  consumed  on  the 
ocean  would  approximate  $250,000,000  per  annum, 
of  which  the  United  States  now  supplies  but 
about  twelve  per  cent. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  coal¬ 
mining  industries  of  the  world  is  about  3,000,000, 
of  which  number  about  1,000,000  are  employed  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  three-fourths  of  a  million 
in  the  United  States  and  over  one-half  million  in 
Germany.  The  average  output  of  coal  per  person 
employed  in  the  United  States  is  a  little  over 
600  tons ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  260  tons ;  Ger¬ 
many,  240  tons;  France,  188  tons,  and  Belgium, 
164  tons  a  person. 
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Fuel  Conference  at  Urbana 

An  event  of  striking  importance  will  take 
place  at  Urbana.  HI.,  on  Thursday  and  Friday. 
May  8th  and  tuh,  when  the  new  Transporta¬ 
tion  building  and  the  Locomotive  and  Mining 
Laboratories  of  the  University  of  Illinois  will 
be  dedicated.  Not  only  is  the  event  an  im¬ 
portant  indication  of  the  wide  scientihe  sweep 
covered  by  this  great  institution,  but  the  men 
who  will  be  brought  together  on  the  program 
present  an  array  of  business  achievement, 
tinancial  power,  and  scientific  attainment  per¬ 
haps  never  combined  before  in  the  history 
of  education  in  this  country. 

Educational  facilities  offered  to  its  young 
citizens  by  the  State  L^niversity  of  lllinoi.s 
present  in  this  event,  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  progressive  determination  of  its  man¬ 
agement  to  rest  content  with  nothing  but  ihc 
h;est  attainable  results. 

To  celebrate  the  dedication  of  the  building 
another  fuel  conference  is  to  he  held,  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Tluirsday.  May  8,  3:00  P.  M.  to  .5:00  P.  AI. 

The  Transportation  Building. 

Informal  Reception — To  members  of  the  University 
and  to  the  citizens  of  Urbana  and  Champaign,  offering 
an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  Transportation  Pniilding 
and  to  see  the  locomotive  laboratory  and  the  mining 
lal)oratory  in  operation. 

Thursday,  May  S,  8:00  P.  M. 

The  University  Auditorium,  the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Presiding. 

Address — Samuel  Insull,  president  Commonwealth  Edi¬ 
son  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

.\ddress — J.  G.  Pangborn,  special  representative  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Address — John  Hays  Hammond,  mining  engineer,  past 
president  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  New 
York  City. 

Friday,  May  9,  9:39  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

Railway  Conference,  Transportation  Building. 

“Modern  Problems.” 

Of  the  Steam  Railroad — B.  A.  Worthington,  president 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Of  the  Electric  Railway — Mr.  \V.  B.  McKinley,  oresi- 
dent  Illinois  Traction  System,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Of  the  Manufacturer — Charles  B.  Moore,  vice-president 
Jacobs-Shupert  United  States  Firebox  Company,  Chicago. 
Illinois;  G.  R.  Henderson,  mechanical  engineer  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Changing  Character  of  the  Problems  of  the  Rail¬ 
road — D.  F.  Crawford,  president  American  Railway  Mas¬ 
ter  Mechanics’  Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pennrylvania ; 
Albert  Reichmann,  president  Western  Society  r.f  Engi¬ 
neers.  Chicago,  Illinois;  T.  H.  Goodnow^  president  West¬ 
ern  Railway  Club,  Chicago,  Illinois;  F.  H.  Clark,  past 
president  Master  Car  Builders’  Association,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Proper  Aims  in  Training  for  Railway  Service — 11.  G. 
lletzler,  president  Chicago  &  Western^  Indiana  Railway 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Vocational  Education  in  Connection  wdth  Railroad 
Work — W.  L.  Park,  vice-president  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

How  Can  the  Technical  School  Help  in  the  Solution  of 
Railway  Problems — Robert  Quayle,  general  superintendent 
motive  power  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Research  as  a  Factor  in  Railway  Administration — 
Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  Railway  Age  Gazette.  Chicago, 
Illinois;  H.  E.  Chubbuck,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  Illinois  Traction  System,  Peoria,  Illinois;  C.  B. 
Young,  mechanical  engineer  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mining  Conference. 

Lecture  Room  A,  Physics  Building. 

Conservation  and  Commercialism — Francis  Peabody, 
[iresideiit  Peabody  Coal  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Water  Pow’er  vs.  Coal  in  the  Production  of  Power — 
Isham  Randolph,  consulting  engineer,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Organization  as  Affecting  Mining — A.  J.  Moorshead. 
jjresident  Madison  Coal  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Future  of  Illinois  Coal — G.  W.  Traer,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Illinois  Mineral  Producers — E.  W.  Parker,  chief  statis¬ 
tician  LInited  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Friday.  May  9,  2:00  P.  M. 

Inspection  of  University  Buildings — Beginning  at 

Springfield  avenue  and  ending  at  the  Auilitorium. 

3:15  P.  M.  The  University  Auditorium. 

Formal  Dedicatory  Exercises — The  president  of  the 
University  presiding. 

.\ddress — Governor  Edward  F.  Dunne. 

Congratulatory  Address — C.  II.  Markham,  president 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

4:00  P.  M.  The  Transportation  Building. 

Brief  Addresses  of  Transfer — By  the  governor  of  the 
state,  Hon.  Edw^ard  F.  Dunne;  by  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Hon.  W.  L.  Abbott;  by  the  pre^i- 
dent  of  the  University,  Dr.  Edmund  J.  James;  bv  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Dr.  W.  F.  ]VL  Goss. 

4:15  P.  M. 

Inspection  of  Transportation  Building — The  locomo¬ 
tive  laboratory  and  the  mining  laboratory. 

Mining  Conference — At  the  Fuel'  Conference  held  at 
the  IBiiversity  of  Illinois  in  March,  1909,  two  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed,'  one  favoring  the  establishment  ^>f  a 
Department  of  Mining  Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  another  calling  for  other  fuel  conferences 
in  the  future.  The  dedication  of  the  ]^.Iiuing  Building 
offers  a  particularly  appropriate  time  for  a  second  con¬ 
ference,  therefore,  after  the'  formal  dedicatory  exercises 
are  completed,  tw’o  additional  mining  sessions  will  be 
held.. 

Friday,  May  9,  8:00  P.  M. 

Lecture  Room  Physics  Building. 

W.  L.  Schmick,  President  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Presiding. 

Preparation  of  Coal — D.  W.  Buchanan,  president  Bi¬ 
tuminous  Coal  Washing  Company,  Chicago,  lilinois. 

Safety  First — 

(a)  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Miner — Joseph  Poiie, 
])resident  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  District  12, 
.Springfield,  Illinois. 


{!))  I'rom  the  .Standptunt  of  the  Operator — TIkmivis 
Muses,  general  superintendent  Bunsen  Coal  Coni))any, 
Westville,  Illinois. 

(<•)  From  the  Standpoint  of  tlie  Mine  Inspector — .lol.n 
Dunlai),  Slate  Mine  Insjjecttn*,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Discussion — Led  by  Alartin  Bolt,  chief  clerk  State 
Mining  Board,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Modern  Practice  in  Illinois  Mines  as  illustratc<l  by 
Some  Recently  Developed  Clines — 

(o)  The  Buckner  Mine — C.  M.  Moderwell,  presi«lent 
United  Coal  Mining  Company. 

(6)  Cedar  Point  No.  5  Mine — C.  C.  Swift,  .^^^ncral 
superintendent  La  Salle  County  Carbon  Coal  Company, 
La  Salle,  Illinois. 

(c)  Saline  No.  3  Mine — W.  R.  Johnson,  general  super¬ 
intendent  Saline  County  Coal  Company,  Harrisburg, 
Illinois. 

Discussion. 

Saturday,  May  10,  9:00  A.  M. 

Mining  Conference.  Lecture  Room  A,  Physics  Buildmg. 

General  Subject  of  Conference— Fireproof  Mine  Con¬ 
struction. 

Concrete  in  Mine  Construction — S.  F.  Allard,  chief 
engineer  Bunsen  Coal  Company,  Westville,  Illinois. 

Steel  in  Mine  Construction — Carl  Scholz,  president 
Coal  Valley  Coal  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

P'ire  Protection  of  Mines — 

(fl)  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Mine  Operator — John 
P.  Reese,  general  superintendent  Superior  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Gillespie,  Illinois;  Walter  Rutledge,  State  Mine 
Inspector,  Alton,  Illinois. 

(5)  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Miner — Duncan  Mc¬ 
Donald,  secretary  United  !Mine  Workers  of  ..\merica. 
District  12,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

(c)  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Mining  Engineer— 
(i.  E.  Lyman,  mining  engineer  Madison  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Discussion. 

The  Fireproofing  of  Mining  Plants — H.  M.  Wilson, 
chairman  Mine  Fire  Committee,  National  Fire  Protection 
Association. 


New  York  School  Coal. 


The  Department  of  Education  of  New  \  ork 
City  opened  bids  for  furnishing  that  department 
with  a  total  of  112,125  tons  of  anthracite  coal  for 
nse  in  the  schools  and  for  7(14  cords  of  wood, 
for  the  same  purpose,  on  last  Saturday,  April 
‘2ii,  having  postponed  the  date  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  on  account  of  a  technical  error  in  printing 
the  schedules.  Deliveries  are  to  be  made  at 
many  points  in  all  of  the  boroughs  and  bidders 
were  permitted  to  bid  b\'  district  if  they  wished, 
Init  the  lowest  average  bids  are  for  the  entire 
l)orough.s  so  that  delivery  points  will  not  be  re- 
Ijorted  in  each  instance  in  this  report.  For  both 
coal  and  wood  there  were  twent\-two  bidders. 
For  coal  in  the  Borough  of  .Manhattan  there 
were  only  two  bidders.  Burns  Brothers  and  \Vm. 
Barrel  &  Son.  The  following  is  the  report  by 
items : 

\Vm.  Parrel  &  Son,  tor  both  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn, 
broken  $li,  egg,  ?fi.44,  stove  pea  $5,  buckwheat  No. 

1  $4. 

Burns  Brothers,  for  Manhattan,  broken  $5.90,  egg  $6.76 
stove  .$6.7(1,  pea  $4.91,  buckwheat  No.  1  $3.94.  I'Oi 

Brooklyn,  district  No.  2,  broken  $6.21,  egg  $6.99,  stove 
$6;99,  pea  $5.14,  buckwheat  No.  1  $4.19. 

J.  McCullotn,  for  Brooklyn,  broken  $6.16,  egg  $6.80, 
stove  $6.80,  pea  $4.99,  buckwheat  No.  1  $4.24.  For 

Borough  of  Queens,  broken  $(>.43,  egg  $6.70,  stove  $6./0, 
jiea  $5.15,  buckwheat  No.  1  $4.39. 

C.  11.  Reynolds  &  Sons,  for  Brooklyn,  broken  $6.14, 
egg  $6.98.  stove  $6.98,  pea  $5.04,  buckwheat  No.  1,  $4.19. 

.Middle  Lehigh  Co.,  for  Brooklyn,  district  No.  4,  broken 
$6.30,  egg  $7.05,  stove  $7.05,  pea  $5.30,  buckwheat  No.  1 
$4.45. 

Richmond  Ice  Company,  for  Borough  of  Richmond, 
broken  $6.25,  egg  $6.75,  stove  $6.75.  Wood,  15-inch  $17, 
8vi-inch  $19. 

S.  Trimmer,  Inc.,  for  the  Bronx,  broken  $6.50,-  egg 
$(i.90,  stove  $7,  pea  $5.45,  buckwheat  No.  1  $4.60.  Bid 
l)y  district  for  District  No.  1,  the  Bronx,  broken  $6.30, 
egg  $6.90,  stove  $7,  buckwheat  No.  1,  $4.30. 

S.  Tuttle,  Sons  &  Co.,  for  Brooklyn,  District  No.  1, 
broken  $6.15,  egg  $6.91,  stove  $6.91,  pea  $5.04,  buckwheat 
No,  1  $4.21.  I'or  Queens,  broken  $6.32,  egg  $6.85,  stove 
$6.85,  pea  $5.29,  buckwheat  No.  1  $4.29. 

1.  F.  Schmaedeke,  for  Brooklyn,  District  No.  2,  broken 
$(i!l7,  egg  $6.90,  stove  $6.90,  pea  $5.05,  buckwheat  $4.12. 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  for  the  Borough  of  Richmond, 
Districts  Nos.  1  and  2,  broken  $6.60,  egg  $6.85,  stove 
$6.85.  Districts  Nos.  3  and  4,  broken  $6.35,  egg  $6.70, 
stove  $6.70. 

Ilartwell-Clitter  Coal  Company,  for  Manhattan,  Districts 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  pea  $4.59,  buckwheat  No.  1  $3.59.  For 
Richmond,  broken  $6.08,  egg  $6.65,  stove  $6.65.  Wood  for 
Richmond  Borough,  15-inch  $16,  854-inch  $14, 

Bacon  Coal  Company,  for  Brooklyn,  broken  $6.16,  egg 
$6.72,  stove  $6.72,  pea  $5.01.  buckwheat  No.  1  $4.18. 

Rudolph  Reimer,  Jr.,  for  Queens,  broken  $6.27,  egg 
$6.67,  stove  $6.67,  pea  $5.17,  buckwheat  No.  1  $4.52. 

\'.  II.  Youngman,'  for  the  Bronx,  District  No.  1, 
broken  $6.57,  egg  $6.95,  stove  $6.95,  buckwheat  No.  1 
$4.18.  District  No.  2,  broken  $6.57,  egg  $6.95,  stove 
$(>.95,  pea  $5.19,  buckwheat  No.  1,  $4.38.  District  No.  3, 
broken  $6.75,  egg  $6.95.  stove  $6.95,  buckw'heat  No.  1 
$4.60.  F'or  entire  Borough  of  Queens,  broken  $6.54,  egg 
$7.25,  stove  $7.47,  pea  $5.49,  buckwheat  No.  1,  $4.43. 
For  entire  Borough  of  Richmond,  broken  $6.47,  egg  $6.73, 
stove  $6.73. 

Gavin  Rowe,  for  the  Bronx,  District  No.  1,  broken 
$6.18.  egg  $7,  stove  $7,  buckwheat  No.  1  $4.20.  District 
.No.  2,  broken  $6.73,  egg  $7,  stove  $7,  pea  $5.70.  buck¬ 
wheat  No.  1  $4.75. 

'  Olin  J.  Stephens,  the  Bronx,  broken  $6.40,  egg  $7, 
stove  $7,  pea  $5.25,  buckwheat  No.  1  $4.50. 

Benjamin  E.  Weeks,  for  ^Manhattan,  wood,  15-inch 
$12.80,  854-inch  $12.80. 

K.  L.  Irwin,  Manhattan,  District  No.  1,  Wood,  15-inch 
$13.24,  854-inch  $13.98. 

Long  Island  Wood  Company,  wood,  15. inch  $13.30, 
854-inch  $13.30. 

Clark  &  Wilkins,  Manhattan,  15-incb  wood,  Virginia 


pine  $14.72,  chestnut  $12.16.  Tlie  Bronx,  15-inch  wood 
$16.61,  854-incb  wood  $15.04. 

.Mexander  J.  b'razvr.  15-incb  wnoil  $11.75,  S54-inch 
wootl  $14.75. 

Ernest  J.  Hart,  all  boroughs,  lO-incIi  wood  $11.08, 
854-(ncli  wood  $11.72, 


A  Foolish  Ordinance 


Tiie  city  of  Chicago  is  contemplating  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  which  compels  all  the 
retail  dealers  to  sprinkle  and  thoroughly  sat¬ 
urate  all  coal  before  delivery  is  made.  The 
augel  of  the  public  good  who  has  this  ordi¬ 
nance  before  the  Council  believes  that  the 
one  thing  most  to  he  preferred  is  the  absolute 
cleanliness  of  coal  delivery  and  the  freedom 
from  flying  dust  incident  to  unloading  a  ton 
or  two  of  coal.  This  lofty  soul  has  left  few 
things  out  of  consideration  which  are  here 
enumerated. 

First;  The  ordinance  provides  that  coal 
shall  not  be  weighed  after  being  sprinkled. 
The  assumption  is.  that  the  coal  shall  be 
weighed  in  the  yard  and  then  sprinkled  and 
started  to  destination.  That  is,  after  the 
wagon  has  left  the  dealer's  yard  it  shall  not 
he  w'eighed.  This  nulifies  the  city  ordinance 
which  provides  that  the  city  sealer  shall  follow 
coal  W'agons  to  their  destination  and  demand 
proof  of  the  weight  shown  on  the  ticket. 
With  such  an  ordinance  on  the  books,  the 
dishonest  coal  dealer  could  deliver  what  he 
pleased  and  call  it  a  ton  of  coal.  If  the  city- 
sealer  held  him  up,  he  could  put  a  finger 
alongside  his  nos.e  and  tell  the  city  official 
to  “go  to”;  that  his  wagon  was  sprinkled  and 
could  not  he  weighed. 

Second:  Coal  that  is  wet  is  likely  to  freeze. 
In  severe  weather  it  is  sure  to  freeze.  On  a 
long  haul,  the  wagon  load  of  saturated  coal 
would  become  a  solid  mass  of  coal  and  ice. 
It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  unload  it. 
This  would  curtail  the  efficiency  of  the  coal 
companies  at  the  time  when  efficiency  was 
most  demanded  and  when  the  people  most 
needed  their  coal. 

Third:  To  saturate  a  wagon  load  of  coal 
takes  time.  Where  SOO  to  300  wagons  are 
loaded  in  a  yard  per  day  it  would  so  curtail 
the  efficiency  of  the  yard,  the  coal  compan> 
could  not  possibly  make  all  its  deliveries. 

Fourth:  In  a  great  many  cases,  coal  is 

sampled  at  destination  and  paid  for  on  the 
I),  t.  u.  basis.  For  every  increase  of  moisture, 
certain  penalties  are  imposed.  The  city  of 
Chicago  itself  buys  coal  on  this  basis.  To 
compel  the  coal  companies  to  saturate  their 
coal  is  to  compel  them  also  to  take  deduc¬ 
tions  on  the  price  of  their  fuel.  If  the  ordi¬ 
nance  were  to  be  passed  it  could  be  declared 
inoperative  on  this  account. 

Fifth;  Some  coals  will  not  take  water  at 
all,  hence  the  coal  companies  would  he  fined 
even  though  they  tried  to  saturate  a  coal 
which  would  not  take  saturation.  Smokeless 
coal  is  one  of  this  kind  and  Chicago  uses 
1,2.)0,000  tons  of  that  coal  per  year. 

Sixth;  To  saturate  coal  as  demanded  would 
require  that  the  dealers  dump  their  wet  and 
dirty  coal  in  the  basement.  This  would  bring 
a  long  string  of  complaints  from  householders 
who  have  some  respect  for  the  cleanliness  of 
their  basements. 

In  all,  this  is  a  foolish  ordinance.  Still  it 
is  being  considered  seriously.  Final  hearing 
upon  it  has  been  continued  until  May  20,  when 
the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  Association  can  he 
heard. 


H.  R.  Mather  Retires 


Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  make  tlie 
formal  announcement,  dated  April  20,  of  the 
resignation  of  H.  R.  Mather  as  manager  of 
their  Cincinnati  office,  which  position  he  has 
held  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  from 
which  he  now  retires  for  a  much  needed  and 
well  earned  rest.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  F. 
R.  Raines. 


The  Lilly  Coal  &  Coke  Company  and  the 
Reliance  Coke  Company  have  entered  the 
West  Brownsville  field.  The  former  company 
has  about  600  acres  of  coal  under  development, 
and  its  mine  and  plant  are  nearing  comple¬ 
tion.  No  coke  will  be  made  of  present.  The 
Reliance  Company  will  manufacture  coke. 
Work  was  started  last  fall  to  develop  600 
acres,  and  the  company  is  erecting  230  ovens. 
.\pproximately  175,000  tons  of  coke  will  be 
produced  annually. 
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Men  Prominent  in  the  Coal  Trade’s  Eye 


Lewis  M.  Webb. 

Lewis  M.  Webb  is  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Wet>b  h'uel  Company  and  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Webb  Coal  Mining  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Mercantile  Library 
building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  was  born  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  1,  IST.'t,  and  obtained  his 

education  in  the 
public  school 
and  W  oodward 
high  school  of 
Cincinnati. 

In  1892  he  ac¬ 
cepted  his  first 
business  position, 
beginning  in  the 
office  of  the  gen- 
e  r  a  1  passenger 
agent  of  the  Big 
Four  Railroad  in 
Cincinnati.  H  e 
left  that  position 
for  a  similar  one 
with  the  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railway 
at  C  i  n  c  i  n  n  ati, 
which  position 
he  took  in  1895. 
From  1889  to 
1904  he  was  as¬ 
sistant  passenger 
agent  o  f  that 
railroad,  which  position  he  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  sales  manager  of  the  Webb  Stationery 
&  Printing  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  with 
which  he  remained  until  1907.  Since  _  1907 
he  has  held  the  position  he  now  occupies. 


them,  he  is  treasurer  of  the  Toledo  &  Indiana 
Railroad  Company,  a  traction  line,  of  which  his 
father  is  the  president. 


Henry  Kreisinger. 

Effective  May  1st,  Henry  Kreisinger  became 
the  head  of  the  fuel  ex|)erimental  department  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  He  will  make  his  headijuar- 
ters  at  Pittslmrgh,  where  the  experimental  station 
of  the  Bureau  is  now  located  and  where  the  Cov- 
erninent  presently  will  erect  some  new  luiildmgs 
in  which  to  house  this  institution. 

Lbitil  he  went  with  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Kreisinger 
was  connected  with  the  Clinch  field  Fuel  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Spartanburg.  S.  C.  This 
company  is  the  selling  agent  for  the  Clinchfield 
Coal  Corporation,  the  producing  company,  and  has 
l)een  assailing  the  southeastern  market  on  the  ser\  - 
ice  it  was  able  to  give  the  consumers  rather  than 
on  the  price  which  it  might  have  named.  One  of 
the  vital  parts  of  this  service  was  to  teach  the 
I)eople  how  to  use  the  coal.  In  the  service  depart¬ 
ment  Mr.  Kreisinger  and  Walter  T.  Ray  worked 
side  by  side.  They  reformed  furnaces  and  im¬ 
proved  firing  methods  until  it  is  said  that  in  the 
southeast  there  is  a  higher  percentage  of  efficient 
furnaces  than  any  place  outside  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Ray  continues  with  the  Clinchfield  Fuel  Company 
while  Mr.  Kreisinger  returns  to  the  Government. 

Before  going  south.  Mr.  Kreisinger  had  been 
connected  with  the  Government  working  in  the 
fuel  department  under  the  Technologic  branch 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  before  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  formed.  Working  with  Mr.  Ray  he 


established  certain  definite  things  which  could 
be  done  with  various  American  coals.  They  pub¬ 
lished  a  bulletin  which  is  said  to  have  had  a 
wider  circulation  than  any  document  ever  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  the  Technologic  branch. 
.\lr.  Kreisinger  returns  to  the  (iovernment  to  take- 
up  the  experimental  work  where  he  left  it  off 
some  time  ago. 


New  York  Coal  Bids. 

^  h'or  the  New  York  Post  Office,  (i.ono  bilumi- 
noits  coal,  L.  W'erthheim,  C.  &  C.  Co.,  $2.90;  W. 
I’.  W.  Half,  $2.92:  A.  W.  Hildebrand  Co.,  $:i.(i0 ; 
C.  J.  Wittenberg,  $:!.(>:! ;  Burns  Bros.,  $:).80. 
Seven  thousand  tons  of  No.  1  Buckwheat,  L. 
Werthheim  C.  &  C.  Co..  $:j..50;  W.  P.  W.  Half, 
$;’..l!1  ;  Meeker  &  Co..  $3..52 ;  A.  W.  Hildebrand 
&  Co.,  $:i.()5  ;  Burns  Bros.,  $2. 45. 

P'or  the  Customs  ITntse,  2,000  tons  buckwheat 
No.  2,  L.  Werthheim  C.  &  C.  Co.,  $2.<)0 ;  \\'.  P. 
Haff,  $2.tt:! :  .A.  W.  Hildebrand  &  Co.,  $2.00; 
Burns  Bros,,  $2.20. 

h'or  the  .-Vppraisers  Warehouse,  2.500  tons  of 
anthracite  screenings,  C.  J.  Wittenberg,  $2.08 ; 
W.  P.  W.  Haff,  $2.50;  IMeeker  &  Co.,  $2.52;  A. 
W.  Hildebrand  &  Co..  $2.45;  Burns  Bros.,  $2.80. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  bituminous 
coal,  L.  Werthheim  C.  &  C.  Co.,  $2.40  ;  C.  J.  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  $2.48;  W.  P.  W.  Haff,  $2.41;  A.  W. 
llildebraml  &  Co.,  $2,50;  Burns  Bros.,  $2.70. 


The  Eaton  Lighting  Company  of  Eaton,  Ohio, 
has  purchased  of  Gifford-Wood  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  a  coal  elevator  conveyor.  Machinery  was 
shipped  from  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Cuyahoga  Coal  Company’s  Coal  Handling  Plant. 


Daniel  D.  Schenck. 

Over  the  signature  of  U.  E,  Russell,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  sales  agent,  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  is  made  by  the  Delaware  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western  Coal  Comi)any ; 

"Effective  May  1,  1912,  the  agency  for  the 
sale  of  this  company’s  coal  from  Toledo,  hereto¬ 
fore  carried  on  for  over  forty  years  by  Mr.  S.  C. 
Schenck,  will  be  taken  over  by  Air.  Daniel  1). 
Schenck,  who  will  continue  the  business  as  sales 
agent  for  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Coal  Company,  with  offices  at  No.  4()S  Superior 
street.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

"T  h  e  company 
acknowledges  the 
confidence  ac- 
corded  by  the 
trade  during  the 
long,  faithful  and 
efficient  represen¬ 
tation  of  its  inter¬ 
ests  by  Mr.  S.  C. 

Schenck,  and  re¬ 
spectfully  solicits 
a  continuation  of 
the  same  through 
his  successor. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Schenck 
will  continue  to 
represent  this  com¬ 
pany  at  Chicago, 
as  heretofore.” 

Daniel  D. 

Schenck,  who  thus 
succeeds  to  a  part 
of  his  f  a  t  h  e  r’ s 
business,  was  born 
at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
l)eceml)er  9,  l.‘<75.  He  obtained  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Toledo,  lie 
prepared  for  his  college  education  at  Phillips, 
.\ndover,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1S94. 
He  was  graduated  from  Sheffield  .Scientitic 
School,  A'ale  University,  in  1S97. 

On  leaving  school,  he  instantlv  entered  the  coal 
business  with  his  father,  S.  C.  .Schenck,  with 
head(|uartcrs  at  Toledo,  and  has  since  that  time 
been  associated  with  him.  In  that  connection 
he  studied  at  close  range  and  under  competent 
instruction  both  the  wh.olesule  and  the  retail 
end  of  the  busbiess.  lie  now  tak'-s  over  the 
Toledo  wholesales  agen:,'  so  long  held  by  his 
father.  The  refiil  busim-ss  ;it  Toledo  will  remain 
in  the  name  of  S.  C.  Schenck  as  will  also  the 
Chicago  agency. 

Mr.  Schenck,  aside  from  his  coal  ccjimection,  is 
interested  financially  in  other  ventures.  Among 


The  Cuyahoga  Coal  Company  of  Cleveland  has 
just  completed  its  new  coal  handling  plant  on 
Perkins  avenue,  adjoining  the  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road  tracks  near  East  Fifty-fifth  street,  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $20,000.  The  plant  was 
designed  and  erected  by  the  Gravity  Coal  Bin 
Company,  J.  Al.  Snead,  engineer,  Railwa\'  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago.  Reference  to  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  will  convey  its  character  much 
better  than  words. 

The  structure  faces  on  Perkins  avenue  and 
runs  back  to  the  embankment  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad,  which  is  protected  by  an  enor¬ 
mous  retaining  wall  of  concrete  seven  feet  thick 
and  fourteen  feet  high,  and  containing  in  itself 
two  pockets  for  handling  coals  for  which  there 
is  but  little  demand,  as  for  instance,  coal  for 
blacksmiths'  forges.  As  the  structure  comes 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  street  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  have  the  office  on  the  ground,  as  there 
would  then  be  no  room  for  the  teams  to  turn. 
The  office  is  therefore  superposed  on  piling. 
The  two  twenty-ton  scales  are  directly  beneath 
the  office,  and  by  an  ingenious  little  trolley  sys¬ 
tem  the  weight  slips  are  conveyed  to  the  driver 
without  the  necessity  of  his  leaving  his  seat. 
The  arrangement  is  really  a  ver\-  good  one,  as 


it  keeps  the  driver  out  of  the  office  altogether 
and  prevents  the  waste  of  time.  There  are  four 
driveways  in  the  structure  and  there  are  alto¬ 
gether  fifty-six  chutes  leading  from  the  bins, 
which  have  a  storage  capacity  of  about  3,000 
tons.  All  coal  is  screened  automatically  as  it 
is  being  loaded,  the  screenings  dropping  under 
the  bins  and  the  coarse  coal  going  into  the 
wagons.  It  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  handle 
50,000  tons  of  coal  annually. 

Two  railroad  tracks  enter  the  plant  from  the 
Pennsylvania  level  and  the  cars  are  carried  on 
steel  I  beams,  leaving  the  center  absolutely  clear 
and  offering  no  obstruction  whatever  to  the 
unloading  of  the  hopper  cars  into  the  bins.  The 
whole  plant  is  well  designed  for  dispatch  and 
economy  of  coal  handling.  A  motor  truck  re¬ 
cently  made  quite  a  record  in  handling  slag 
through  the  hoppers,  hauling  away  154  yards, 
or  practically  154  tons,  between  8:30  a.  m.  and 
4 :30  p,  ni.  The  haul  obviously  was  not  a  long 
one,  Imt  ne\ertheless  this  was  very  good  work. 

The  superstructure  is  of  timber,  though  the 
lloqrs  are  all  of  concrete,  corrugated  so  as  to 
allow  the  horses  a  purchase  upon  it.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  plant  will  pay  for  itself  in  five 
or  si.x  vears. 


"I  he  Plant  of  the  Cuyahoga  Coal  Company  of  Cleveland. 
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The  Coal  Man’s  Pledge. 

In  justice  to  myself  as  a  merchant  or 
producer — that  I  may  not  dissipate  my 
own  capital  or  resources,  and  that  my  in¬ 
dustry  may  not  suffer  because  of  any  act 
of  mine — I  promise  myself  that  I  will 
never  sell  a  pound  of  coal  unless  I  get  a 
profit  upon  it. 

In  justice  to  my  wife  and  family,  who 
must,  in  the  event  of  my  death,  live  upon 
my  accumulated  earnings  or  upon  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale  of  my  business,  I  promise 
myself  that  I  will  not  jeopardize  their  best 
interests  by  selling  a  pound  of  coal  unless 
I  get  a  profit  upon  it. 

In  justice  to  those  investors  who  have 
entrusted  the  management  of  their  money 
to  me  and  who  look  to  me  for  a  return  of 
that  investment  plus  a  reasonable  interest 
upon  it,  I  promise  myself  that  I  will  never 
sell  a  pound  of  coal  unless  I  get  a  profit 
upon  it. 

In  justice  to  my  employes,  who  look  to 
me  for  a  present  living  as  also  for  their 
commercial  prospects,  I  promise  myself 
that  I  will  never  sell  a  pound  of  coal  un¬ 
less  I  get  a  profit  upon  it. 

In  justice  to  the  state  of  which  I  am  a 
part,  and  to  the  community  which  owns 


and  depends  upon  the  product  which  I 
mine  or  handle  and  to  the  end  that  a  great 
public  estate  may  not  be  dissipated  by  any 
wantonness  on  my  part,  I  promise  myself 
that  I  will  never  invite  waste  of  fuel  by 
selling  a  pound  of  coal  unless  I  get  a 
profit  upon  it. 

As  an  operator  and  in  justice  to  the  min¬ 
ers  who  depend  upon  me  for  that  protec¬ 
tion,  which  all  employers  must  throw 
around  men  engaged  in  hazardous  pur¬ 
suits,  I  promise  myself  that  I  will  not  place 
myself  in  a  position  where  I  cannot  pro¬ 
tect  them  and  to  that  end  I  promise  my¬ 
self  that  I  will  not  sell  a  pound  of  coal 
unless  I  get  a  profit  upon  it,  that  profit 
presupposing  a  mining  cost  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  proper  safety  devices. 

In  justice  to  the  consumer,  who  must  in 
the  end  pay  for  good  coal  the  full  value 
of  it,  I  promise  myself  that  I  will  never 
raise  a  false  hope  in  his  mind  by  selling 
him  today  or  temporarily  a  pound  of  coal 
below  what  it  is  worth ;  I  will  sell  no  coal 
unless  I  get  a  profit  upon  it. 

In  justice  to  my  competitors  and  to  the 
others  who  make  up  the  coal  trade  com¬ 
munity,  I  promise  myself  that  if  I  cannot 
sell  coal  at  a  profit  I  will  leave  that  sale 
to  some  other  man  who  may  make  it  at  a 
profit. 


The  New  Fuel. 

Domestic  coke  is  spoken  of  as  the  “new 
fuel.”  Of  course,  coke  is  not  a  new  fuel 
except  in  the  sense  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
offered  as  a  domestic  fuel  in  large  volume. 
Even  so,  the  newness  comes  only  in  the 
volume  to  be  marketed.  One  Chicago  by¬ 
product  coke  oven  will  have,  presently,  a 
million  tons  of  coke  per  year  to  sell.  One 
by-product  coke  oven  at  Milwaukee  will 
have  800,000  tons  or  more  to  sell  each  year. 
It  is  reasonably  easy  to  figure  that  in  the 
next  two  years  and  in  the  middle  west 
alone  the  increased  production  of  coke  in 
other  directions  will  be  5,000,000  tons  or 
more  per  year.  In  the  sense  that  such  large 
volume  of  coke  will  have  to  be  sold,  coke 
is  a  new  domestic  fuel;  that  is,  in  its  be¬ 
ing  introduced  over  a  wide  area  to  people 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  its  use. 

We  have  had  new  fuels  before.  As  Mr. 
Bement  said  in  his  address  in  Chicago  on 
Tuesday,  there  was  a  time  when  people 
did  not  know  how  to  burn  anthracite  coal. 
At  first  they  were  prejudiced  against  it, 
saying  it  took  fire  slowly,  while  some  even 
believed  it  could  not  be  made  to  burn  at 
all.  These  people  had  been  accustomed  to 
burning  wood.  Anthracite  coal,  therefore, 
gained  a  foothold  only  as  the  people 
learned  how  to  use  it. 

As  is  well  known,  anthracite  coal  is  now 
indisputably  the  standard  domestic  fuel. 
That  is  merely  because  the  people  know 
best  how  to  burn  it.  Other  coals  are 
bought  grudgingly  or  not  at  all  in  direct 
proportion  to  whether  the  people  do  not 
know  how  to  use  them  or  cannot  use  them. 
In  all  cases  it  will  be  found  that  coal  prices 
are  measured  by  the  information  which  the 
people  have  as  to  how  to  burn  that  coal. 
That  is,  a  great  many  more  people  know 
more  how  to  burn  smokeless  coal  than 
know  how  to  burn  strictly  bituminous 
coal  and  consequently  they  will  pay  more 
for  semi-bituminous  than  for  bituminous. 

In  the  evolution  of  domestic  fuel  we 
come  to  a  time  when  coke  must  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  household.  If  history  is 


any  guide,  it  must  be  said  that  the  people 
will  accept  coke  only  when  they  know  how 
to  burn  it  and — will  pay  a  price  for  it 
which  is  dictated  by  how  much  they  know 
about  burning  it.  The  coke  companies,  if 
they  hope  to  get  a  good  price  for  their 
product,  must  carry  on  educational  cam¬ 
paigns  among  the  users  precisely  as  did  the 
anthracite  companies  before  them  and  as 
the  semi-bituminous  producers  in  a  limited 
way  are  now  doing.  That  is,  the  coke  mak¬ 
ers  having  a  fuel  for  sale  will  be  able  to 
dispose  of  it  only  when  the  people  take  to 
it  naturally,  because  they  have  been  taught 
how  to  use  it  economically. 

Somebody  must  prove  to  the  consumer 
that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  burn  coke. 
The  retailer — unless  an  inducement  is  of¬ 
fered — will  not  go  to  that  trouble  volun¬ 
tarily.  The  retailer  of  coal  is  a  merchant; 
he  is  not  a  special  pleader  for  any  brand  of 
merchandise.  The  retailer  of  coal  buys 
and  sells  what  the  people  naturally  want. 
It  need  not  be  expected,  therefore,  that  he 
is  going  out  of  his  way — unless  an  induce¬ 
ment  is  offered — to  advocate  the  use  of  coke. 
It  need  not  be  expected  that  anybody  else 
will  undertake,  in  behalf  of  the  coke  mak¬ 
ers,  to  educate  the  people  to  use  the  coke 
company’s  product.  The  coke  companies 
are  the  manufacturers  and  being  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  product  must  make  the  market 
for  themselves.  The  burden  of  educating 
the  public  is  clearly  with  the  manufacturer. 
If  he  says  that  coke  has  a  certain  value  as 
a  domestic  fuel,  and  if  he  wants  to  get  a 
price  commensurate  with  that  value,  it  lies 
with  him  to  give  the  coke  user  the  infor¬ 
mation  upon  which  that  user  can  get  the 
value  out  of  the  coke.  The  new  fuel,  there¬ 
fore,  is  going  to  be  successful,  exactly  in  the 
measure  that  people  learn  how  to  use  it. 

Rising  Anthracite  Costs. 

The  statements  made  by  W.  H.  Trues- 
dale  at  L.  F.  Loree,  as  to  the  rising  cost 
of  producing  anthracite  coal,  must  carry 
great  weight,  even  with  a  prejudiced  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  known,  of  course,  that  these 
men  are  partisan  pleaders.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  they  prejudiced  witnesses. 
However,  a  fact  is  a  fact,  whether  stated 
by  one  who  profits  by  it  or  by  a  disinter¬ 
ested  party.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
state  as  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  producing 
anthracite  coal  has,  in  the  last  twelve 
years,  increased  certain  definite  percent¬ 
ages  which  they  name,  to  the  second  deci¬ 
mal.  No  one  disputes  their  figures. 

Particular  significance  attaches  to  this 
fact:  In  1901,  the  cost  of  producing  coal 
was  figured  on  the  equipment,  mine  de¬ 
velopment  and  methods  then  employed. 
The  cost  of  producing  coal  in  1912  was 
figured  on  the  equipment,  mine  develop¬ 
ment  and  methods  employed  at  that  time. 
In  stating  the  differences  in  cost  between 
the  two  periods,  these  operators  do  not 
make  an  estimate  of  what  it  would  have 
cost  in  1912  to  produce  anthracite  with 
the  equipment  used  in  1901.  Rather  the 
higher  cost  which  they  show  is  a  net  in¬ 
crease.  This  means  that  by  the  use  of 
the  most  improved  machinery  and  by  the 
use  of  that  greater  ingenuity,  which  the 
big  organizations  know  how  to  employ, 
the  operating  economies  have  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  This  really  is  an  alarming  state¬ 
ment  because  that  ingenuity  and  that 
economy  should  have  brought  about  a 
net  decrease  in  production  cost.  This 
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means — there  is  no  escape  from  it — a  ris¬ 
ing  price  of  anthracite  coal. 


Concerning  Financing. 

Every  man  who  goes  into  the  mining  re¬ 
gions  is  impressed  forcibly  with  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  properties  are  being 
worked  out. 

Every  man  of  experience  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  side  of  mining  knows  that  the  worked- 
out  mine  was  once  represented  on  the 
books  not  only  as  the  main  asset  behind  the 
bonds  which  represented  the  land  itself, 
but  as  the  main  asset  behind  the  stock 
which  represented  the  top  works  and  the 
development.  When  the  coal  in  that  mine  is 
gone,  the  company  has  no  assets  behind 
either  its  stock  or  its  bonds. 

Every  mining  company,  which  has  any 
regard  whatever  for  correct  accounting, 
takes  it  for  granted  that  certain  charges 
must  be  made  to  sinking  fund  account  to 
cover  the  depletion  of  coal  land.  This 
raises  only  the  question  whether  that  sink¬ 
ing  fund  has  heretofore  been  sufficient.  In 
this  connection  O.  M.  Deyerle,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Flat  Top 
Fuel  Company  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  sug¬ 
gests  certain  considerations,  which  prove 
beyond  a  peradventure  that  coal  men 
have  not  given  this  subject  sufficient 
thought. 

Mr.  Deyerle  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  coal  land  now  under  development  cost 
all  the  way  from  $15  to  $100  per  acre. 
When  that  land  is  worked  out  and  a  new 
acre  must  be  bought  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  one,  the  new  property  will  cost  from 
$100  to  $1,000  per  acre.  That  is,  there  is  a 
tenfold  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  land. 
He  raises  the  question,  whether  merely 
charging  off  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover 
the  original  cost  of  the  coal  land  will  act¬ 
ually  keep  the  coal  company  in  business. 
His  question  is  pertinent  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  that  is  in  a  way  the  object  of  the 
sinking  fund.  The  answer  naturally  is  that 
it  will  not.  In  his  opinion — and  he  is  right 
about  it — the  charge-off  to  sinking  fund 
should  be  sufficient  to  buy  a  new  acre  for 
the  one  that  is  worked  out. 

On  another  point  Mr.  Deyerle  raises  a 
question  which  is  extraordinarily  keen. 
That  is,  a  man  who  invests  his  money  in 
stock  of  a  coal  company  invests  it  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  interest  on  that  invest¬ 
ment.  He  does  not  invest  it  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  it  in  a  place  where  he 
can  draw  it  down  and  dissipate  it  piece¬ 
meal.  He  expects  a  return,  ultimately,  of 
the  principal  as  well  as  the  payment  of  the 
interest.  If  he  intended  to  live  up  his  cap¬ 
ital,  he  would  not  invest  it  at  all  but  would 
place  it  in  bank  and  check  against  it.  Mr. 
Deyerle  believes  that  if  a  certain  amount  of 
stock  is  issued  to  represent  a  certain 
amount  of  coal  land  and  its  development, 
the  company  which  is  correct  in  its  financ¬ 
ing  and  accounting  should  charge  off  to  a 
sinking  fund  a  certain  amount  for  each 
ton  of  coal  produced  to  retire  that  stock 
at  the  time  the  mine  is  worked  out.  This 
involves  no  question  of  getting  together 
enough  money  to  buy  new  stock  when  the 
old  is  gone,  but  it  merely  means  to  retire 
the  stock  actually  issued.  For  example,  if 
$150  of  capital  stock  is  issued  to  cover  an 
acre  of  coal  land  the  development  of  which 
cost  $150.  and  if  from  that  acre  of  ground 
there  is  recovered  7,500  tons  of  coal,  the 
company  is  under  necessity  to  charge  off 


enough  per  ton  to  retire  that  capital  stock. 

The  only  alternative  is  to  work  out  a 
coal  area,  and  then  let  the  president  of  the 
company  explain  to  the  investors  what  be¬ 
came  of  the  amount  of  money  invested  in 
that  stock.  Unless  there  is  some  charge- 
off  to  sinking  fund  to  cover  the  retirement 
of  that  stock,  the  president  of  the  company 
must  say  to  the  stockholders : 

“I  am  very  sorry,  but  the  money  which 
you  invested  in  the  stock  of  this  company 
has  been  given  to  the  customers  of  this 
company  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  you.” 

Mr.  Deyerle  believes — and  properly 
so — that  this  is  an  amiable  attitude  toward 
the  customers  of  that  company,  but  not  a 
just  and  fair  attitude  toward  its  stock¬ 
holders.  As  this  indicates,  the  creation  of 
sinking  funds  has  not  been  nearly  exten¬ 
sive  enough.  The  objection  that  instantly 
arises  is  that  the  present  prices  of  coal 
will  not  stand  any  such  charges  to  depre¬ 
ciation.  That  is  true,  but  that  doesn’t 
justify  the  coal  prices  but  rather  condemns 
them. 


The  West  Virginia  Situation 

Without  shaving  our  heads,  rending 
our  garments  and  doing  other  things  com¬ 
mon  to  prophet,  we  venture  to  say  that 
the  strike  in  West  Virginia  is  over.  That 
is  we  are  prophetic  without  assuming  to 
be  prophets.  We  speak  thus  boldly  hav¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  influence  of  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  Henry  Drury  Hatfield,  Governor  of 
West  Virginia. 

All  of  the  things  said  by  Governor 
Hatfield  in  his  statement  of  conditions 
were  not  exactly  as  we  found  them  upon 
our  own  investigation  of  conditions. 
We  do  not  say  that  he  was  wrong;  we 
merely  say  that  we  failed  to  find  certain 
things  which  he  said  existed.  However, 
minor  points  of  difference  aside  and  even 
though  we  disagree  with  Mr.  Hatfield  in 
some  particulars,  we  went  over  the  field 
and  eame  out  of  it  with  a  wholesome  re¬ 
spect  for  that  gentleman’s  personality. 
The  reason  for  that  respect  is  this ; 

There  were  four  points  upon  which  ex¬ 
isted  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  miners 
objected,  so  they  said,  to  living  in  the 
company  houses.  They  objected,  so  they 
declared,  to  patronizing  the  company’s 
store.  They  wanted,  so  they  said,  a  nine- 
hour  day.  They  asked,  so  they  told  the 
Governor,  that  they  be  given  the  right  to 
put  a  check  weighman  upon  the  tipple. 
As  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  article  in 
another  part  of  the  paper,  all  of  these 
things  were  purely  make-believe  issues 
rather  than  real  points  of  difference. 
What  the  miners’  union  really  wanted 
was  recognition  of  the  union.  Mr.  White 
evidently  wanted  to  be  able  to  say  to  his 
fellows:  “My  predecessors  have  talked 
for  years  about  organizing  West  Virginia. 
1  alone  have  done  it.” 

Governor  Hatfield  having  gone  over  the 
various  conditions  told  the  operators 
what  he  thought  was  a  fair  thing  to  do. 
'rhe  operators  consented  to  do  every¬ 
thing  that  he  asked  them  to  do.  Then  Mr. 
Hatfield  told  the  miners  that  all  their  de¬ 
mands  had  been  granted  and  asked  them 
to  end  the  strike.  They  hung  back.  They 
were  bashful.  They  hesitated  and  spoke 
with  awkward  indecision.  The  Governor 
inquired  what  else  they  had  in  mind. 
They  told  him  that  there  was  yet  a  matter 
of  union  recognition.  The  Governor  told 
the  miners  something  to  this  effect; 


“It  is  not  for  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
to  say  to  an  employer  that  he  must  not 
employ  a  man  who  is  a  member  of  a 
union.  Equally,  it  is  not  for  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  to  say  to  an  employer, 
that  he  must  not  employ  a  man  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  union.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  cannot  take  a  stand  one  way  or  the 
other.  However,  if  you  men  go  to  war 
upon  that  subject,  it  is  for  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  to  maintain  order.  Any 
man,  therefore,  who  creates  a  disturbance 
or  brings  about  a  riotous  condition,  and 
thereby  costs  the  State  a  large  amount  of 
money  for  increased  police  protection, 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  State  on  the 
score  of  lawlessness.  Law  and  order  are 
going  to  be  maintained.” 

We  base  our  statement,  that  the  strike 
in  West  Virginia  is  ended  upon  the  belief 
that  Governor  Hatfield  is  not  going  to 
permit  rioting.  When  rioting  is  at  an 
end  then  also  is  the  strike  at  an  end. 
Only  the  disorderly  element  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  favors  the  strike,  and  that  disor¬ 
derly  element  will  be  brought  into  sub¬ 
jection  when  a  strong  man  like  the  pres¬ 
ent  governor  replaces  the  weak  one  who 
but  recently  stepped  out  of  office. 


Smokeless  Combustion. 

In  discussing  smokeless  combustion, 
the  one  statement  most  often  made  is 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  keep  the 
coal  from  smoking  immediately  after 
fresh  coal  has  been  fired ;  while  the  grates 
are  being  cleaned,  or  while  a  new  fire  is 
being  started.  To  make  allowance  for 
the  apparently  unavoidable  creation  of 
smoke,  even  city  ordinances  have  been 
drawn  to  permit  even  dense  black  smoke 
for  a  period  of  six  or  ten  or  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  in  any  hour. 

Chemists  tell  us  that  the  heavy  hydro¬ 
carbons  are  distilled  off  the  coal  af  a  very 
low  temperature.  They  also  tell  us  that 
these  same  gases  constitute  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  volatile  matter  of  the 
coal.  Since  heavy  hydro-carbons  cause 
all  the  smoke,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  volatile  matter  is  lost  when  coal  is 
freshly  fired.  Everyone  recognizes  that 
this  is  expensive  waste. 

In  those  plants  which  never  smoke,  the 
coal  is  introduced  gradually.  This  means 
that  the  gases  are  caught  and  burned  by 
being  forced  to  pass  over  a  bed  of  coke. 
However,  in  certain  hand-fired  plants  and 
even  in  certain  mechanically-fired  plants 
there  is  difficulty  with  the  heavy  hydro¬ 
carbons.  The  difficulty  really  is  to  get, 
in  the  combustion  chamber,  at  the  right 
temperature,  the  right  amount  of  air.  This 
is  not  a  constant  demand,  but  a  temporary 
and  intermittent  demand.  Judged  by  city 
ordinances,  this  call  for  additional  air 
supply  exists  about  six  minutes  an  hour, 
or  perhaps  as  little  as  forty-five  minutes 
in  a  day. 

Would  it  not  be  possible — this  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  for  the  fuel  engineers  to  think 
over — to  install  some  simple  auxiliary  ap¬ 
pliances  in  furnaces  which  would,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  firing  of  fresh  coal,  raise 
the  temperature  so  that  these  heavy  hy¬ 
dro-carbons  could  be  burned?  This, 
really,  seems  a  simple  thing  to  do.  We 
can  see  no  reason  why,  if  mechanical  at¬ 
tention  were  directed  to  the  solution  of 
this  question,  the  difficulty  could  not  be 
met.  The  waste  of  these  valuable  gases 
is  unnecessary. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


Seth  J.  Serat,  of  the  Star  Coal  Compan,v,  of 
Kansas  City,  was  a  visitor. 

Charles  J.  Maguire,  of  the  Maguire  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  was  a  visitor  this  week. 

W.  B.  Smith,  ■'Bill,”  of  the  Harry  C.  Smith 
Coal  .Sales  .\gency,  was  a  visitor  this  week. 

(i.  S.  Donoho,  of  the  Donoho-Engler  Coal 
Company,  of  Omaha,  was  here  for  a  few  days. 

Oeorge  L.  Lane  succeeds  to  the  position  held 
so  long  by  C.  H.  Dix  with  E.  L.  Hedstrom  &  Co. 

M.  C.  Jones,  manager  of  the  Ephriam  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  of  Ephriam,  \\’.  Va.,  was  in  the 
city. 

S.  I).  -McLaren,  with  the  .Snead  &  Maguire 
Coal  Company,  Louisville,  was  one  of  the  weeks 
callers. 

E.  S.  Booth,  president  of  the  Empire  Coal 
Company,  of  ^lontreal,  called  on  his  old  friends 
tliis  week. 

R.  O.  Heyser,  manager  of  the  coal  department 
of  Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  was  in  the 
city  this  week. 

John  Teegardin,  general  sales  agent  of  the 
New  York  Coal  Company,  of  Columbus,  was  in 
town  for  a  day  or  two. 

11.  L.  Bushnell,  for  six  years  with  the  Crescent 
Coal  &  Mining  Company,  is  now  with  the  .\tlas 
Coal  &  Coke  Company. 

Clarence  H.  Jones,  of  the  Calora  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  of  Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  was  one  of  the  callers 
in  the  trade  offices  this  week. 

James  Imbrie,  of  Xew  York,  vice-president  of 
the  Alonon  Coal  Company,  was  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  office,  for  a  day  or  two. 

W.  J.  Jones,  assistant  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Alissouri  Pacific  R.  R.,  called  on  some  of 
his  coal  friends  during  the  week. 

James  Comisky,  president  of  the  Ohio-Alichi- 
gan  Coal  Company,  of  Detroit,  visited  his  Chi¬ 
cago  connections  during  the  week. 

I).  E.  Russell,  of  Buffalo,  vice-president  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  passed  through  the  city  on  his  way  to  the 
northwest. 

Neil  Crey,  formerly  of  the  Berry  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  detroit,  was  in  Chicago  for  the  first  time 
in  several  years,  enjoying  a  visit  with  his  old 
friends  this  week. 

W'.  -A.  Jepson,  vice-president  and  manager  of 
the  Southern  Illinois  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
was  at  the  mines  and  in  the  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  for  several  days. 

John  Alitchell,  now  of  Alt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  who 
has  been  appointed  Commissioner  of  Labor  for 
the  state  of  New  AWrk,  was  in  the  city  for  a 
short  time  this  week. 

George  .A.  Bergen,  coal  traffic  manager  for  the 
Erie  railway,  was  in  the  city  arranging  for  the 
opening  in  Chicago  of  offices  for  the  new  traffic 
department  to  be  located  here. 

The  Spalding,  Jackson  Fuel  Company  retired 
from  business  on  Alay  1st.  Charles  R.  Spalding, 
the  active  head  of  the  organization,  has  not  yet 
decided  definitely  as  to  his  future  plans. 

The  three  Dix  brothers,  one  of  whom.  G.  fl. 
Dix.  was  with  E.  L.  Hedstrom  &  Co.  for  thirty- 
five  years,  have  abandoned  the  strenuous  business 
life  of  Chicago  and  will  engage  in  farming  in 
northern  Alichigan. 

-A  prospectus  is  being  circulated  among  the 
city  trade  for  a  proposed  company  to  be  known 
as  the  Chicago  Coal  Storage  Company.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  company  is  the  purchase,  sale  and 
storage  under  water  of  Illinois  and  Indiana 
screenings. 

Peter  Beck,  of  Harvey,  Ill.,  was  in  the  city  on 
W’ednesday  on  business  connected  with  the  llli- 
nois-W’isconsin  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  he 
stated  that  for  the  first  time  in  many,  a  long  year 
the  organization  was  now  out  of  debt  with  a  neat 
balance  in  the  bank. 

J.  -A.  Jefferies,  who  is  now  general  manager 
of  the  Williamsville  Coal  Company  of  Spring- 
field,  111.,  goes  to  St.  Louis  the  first  of  Alay  to 
take  the  position  as  general  manager  of  the 
Kearns-Donnewald  Coal  Company  in  the  place 
of  \V.  G.  Burke,  who  has  resigned. 

Al.  h'.  Gallagher,  attorney  for  the  Chicago 
Coal  Dealers’  .Association  has  notified  that  or- 
.ganization  that  the  St.  Paul  switching  case 
lias  been  appealed  from  the  Illinois  Railway 


&  Warehouse  Commission  to  the  circuit  court 
of  Sangamon  county,  Illinois.  -A  hearing  will 
be  held  in  a  short  time. 

W.  -A.  Leigh,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Brothers  A^alley  Coal  Company,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  an  extended  trip  through  the  north¬ 
west.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  trade  outlook  for 
that  section  is  exceedingly  bright.  The  docks 
are  all  ordering  heavily,  and  orders  for  all  rail 
shipments  are  also  numerous. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  .Association  has 
been  prosecuting  the  cases  against  teamsters 
for  stealing  coal.  Three  teamsters  were  in¬ 
volved.  The  first  case  was  where  two  loads 
of  coal  w'ere  stolen  from  Wright  &  Company 
and  sold  to  parties  other  than  those  supposed 
to  receive  the  coal.  The  association  which 
stands  for  the  protection  of  its  members  in 
all  ijarticulars.  undertook  the  prosecution  of 
these  cases,  intending  to  bring  the  thieves  so 
strictly  to  account  as  to  stop  the  practice  at 
its  inception. 

Chicago  operators  who  know  David  Russell, 
the  well-known  mining  engineer  of  Coal  City,  Ill., 
were  shocked  to  hear  of  his  death  by  suffocation 
from  powder  gas  at  Huntsville,  AIo.  In  com¬ 
pany  with  two  assistants  on  Alonday  evening  he 
entered  a  mine  where  he  had  work  to  do,  and  his 
body  was  found  at  two  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
II is  two  assistants  were  resuscitated  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  -A  miscalculation  as  to  the  freedom  of  tlie 
mine  from  the  effects  of  the  evening  shot  firing 
caused  the  disaster. 

.A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Coal  Trade 
Golf  -Association  was  held  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon.  It  was  decided  to  issue  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  a  program  of  the  various  events  to  be  pulled 
off  during  the  season.  The  first  meeting  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Wheaton  Golf  C  lub  on  Tuesday,  Alay 
l.t.  Everything  is  in  good  shape  for  a  most 
pleasant  and  profitalde  season,  and  the  secretary 
is  prei)ared  to  furnish  goat  medals  upon  request 
l)lus  fifty  cents  each.  .A  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  revised  and  satisfactory  constitution 
and  by-laws  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
organization. 

In  last  week's  issue  it  was  stated  that  the 
Paint  Creek  Collieries  Compans’  had  succeeded 
to  the  business  of  the  Lackawanna  Coal  &  Lum- 
l)er  Company,  and  that  the  latter  company  would 
pass  out  of  existence.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  The  Paint  Creek  Collieries  Company  will 
sell  tlieir  coal  direct  under  their  own  name  in 
the  future,  instead  of  through  the  Lackawanna 
Coal  &  Lumber  Company.  The  Lackawanna  Coal 
&  Lumber  Company  own  in  fee  simple  55,000 
acres  of  coal  and  timber  land,  and  also  own  all 
of  the  cai)ital  stock  of  The  Paint  Creek  Collieries 
Company.  The  Lackawanna  Company  has  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  surrendering  its  charter, 
and  will  continue  to  operate  in  the  future  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  with  the  exception  noted  above. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


Chas.  A\’.  Alills,  president  of  the  Clima.x 
Coal  Comnany,  Philadelphia,  has  been  in  the 
New  York  territory  this  week. 

W.  H.  Truesdale,  president  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  has  gone  to 
Europe  for  his  usual  summer  rest  trip. 

J.  A.  Renahan,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Smokeless  I'uel  Company,  has 
gone  south  to  Norfolk,  A'a.,  and  other  points. 

Jos.  H.  Reilly,  president  of  the  Duncan- 
Spangler  Coal  Mining  Company,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  was  in  his  New  York  offices  on  Tues- 
dav. 

David  Duncan  &  Son  have  moved  from  the 
West  street  building  to  the  Whitehall  build¬ 
ing,  No.  17  Battery  place,  occupying  room 
2541. 

Walter  Ainsworth,  secretary  of  the  Belmonf- 
Quemahoning  Coal  Company,  has  gone  to  the 
mines  of  his  company  at  Belmont,  Pa.,  for  the 
week. 

J.  J.  Hobbs,  well-known  New  A'ork  coal 
man,  returned  Wednesday  on  the  S.  S.  Olym¬ 
pic,  from  a  tour  of  the  world  which  occupied 
one  year. 

Frederic  Landstreet,  eastern  sales  agent  of 
the  Seneca  Coal  Alining  Company,  Philadel- 
])hia,  Avas  in  New  A'ork  the  early  part  of  the 
week  en  route  to  New  England  points. 

John  \\'.  Peale,  New  A'ork,  has  won  his 
case  against  the  Alarion  Coal  Company  to 


sustain  a  judgment  of  $;i4,5;i;5.y4,  with  interest 
from  January  1,  1913,  for  breach  of  contract 
to  deliver  hard  coal. 

Burns  Brothers,  when  asked  to  confirm  ru¬ 
mors  about  their  actiuiring  more  yards  in 
Alanhattan,  stated  that  they  were  through 
buying  yards  and  were  not.  interested  in  any 
of  the  deals  reported. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission  sends  out  an¬ 
other  circular  to  the  effect  that  another  post¬ 
ponement  has  been  taken  for  the  opening  of 
bids  for  the  erection  of  coal  storage  plants 
on  the  canal  from  the  14th  of  May  to  June 
14th. 

The  attempt  to  avoid  a  strike  amongst  the 
miners  of  South  Wales,  because  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  nonunion  men,  is  reported  to 
have  failed  so  that  50,000  men  are  expected 
to  be  idle  on  the  first  of  May  or  within  the 
succeeding  few  days. 

Maryland  Coal  Company  is  spending  $750,- 
000  in  Walker  county,  -Alabama,  for  new  mining 
developments,  including  a  $100,000  bridge,  sev¬ 
eral  new  openings  and  mining  machinery  to 
complete  operations  and  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  of  a  general  character. 

Norman  W.  Campbell,  of  the  new  firm  of 
Campbell,  I’eacock  &  Kinzer,  Philadelpiiia, 
made  his  first  trip  to  the  New  A’ork  coal 
centers  since  engaging  in  business  for  him¬ 
self,  Tuesday,  where  he  was  extended  many 
felicitations  by  his  friends  in  the  trade  here. 

AA’.  -A.  Brewerton,  secretary  of  the  O’Gara 
Coal  Company,  Chicago,  has  arrived  in  New 
A'ork  for  a  l)usiness  trip  extending  over  a 
week  or  more  and  is  expecting  the  president 
of  his  company,  Thomas  F.  O’Gara,  to  reach 
New  A’ork  the  latter  part  of  this  week  also. 

Ih  S.  District  Court  at  Lynchburg,  A’a.,  has 
entered  a  decree  in  the  suit  of  T.  T.  Boswell 
and  the  Colonial  Trust  Company  of  Baltimore, 
against  the  Big  A’ein  Pocahontas  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  in  which  the  property  is  ordered  sold. 
The  suit  was  brought  to  establish  a  lien  of 
$275,000. 

The  Alerchants’  -Association  of  New  A^ork 
has  recently'  moved  into  the  Woolworth  build¬ 
ing  and  has  added  service  departments  to  its 
original  organization,  which  consist  of  indus¬ 
trial,  traffic,  publicity,  membership  and  con¬ 
vention  bureaus.  -A  number  of  coal  men  are 
identified  with  the  association,  which  is  the 
principal  civic  body  in  New  York. 

The  general  offices  of  the  St.  Clair  Coal 
Company  in  New  A’ork  announce  that  effective 
at  once  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  in 
Chicago,  will  act  as  their  exclusive  agents  for 
the  sale  of  St.  Clair  coal  in  the  west.  The 
arrangement  is  a  gratifying  one  to  both  parties 
as  the  coal  gets  a  good  representation  and 
the  sales  organization  a  worthy  product. 

August  Belmont  secured  an  extension  of 
the  time  originally  allotted  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Harbor  and  Land  Commission  for  the 
completion  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  in  which 
he  is  interested  financially,  till  June  3,  1915. 
So  much  has  already  been  accomplished  that 
the  commission  is  satisfied  that  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  opening  the  new  waterway 
by  that  date. 

The  -Alabama  Company,  which  recently  took 
over  the  properties  of  the  Alabama  Consoli¬ 
dated  Coal  &  Ir'on  Company,  has  elected  the 
following  directors:  J.  William  Middendorf, 
Berkley  Williams,  Hennen  Jennings,  William 
C.  Paige,  Joshua  Levering,  Summerfield  Bald¬ 
win,  AA’illiam  C.  Seddon,  Henry  Shriver,  of 
Cumberland,  Md.,  and  Clarence  J.  Jacobs,  of 
AA’ilmington,  Del. 

The  Coast  Coaling  Company  is  a  new  com¬ 
pany  in  the  AVhitehall  building  and  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Alicljener  Stowage  Company, 
for  which  it  will  be  the  operating  company 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Michener  Stowage 
Company  has  been  promoting  a  patented  de¬ 
vice  for  trimming  in  bunker  and  cargo  coal 
automatically  and  is  said  to  have  met  with 
considerable  success. 

Because  of  provisions  in  the  new  laws 
known  as  the  AVilson  Seven  Sisters,  which 
were  passed  by  the  last  New  Jersey  legis¬ 
lature,  the  New  Jersey  Coal  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  Newark,  has  decided  to  discontinue 
its  practice  of  announcing  the  current  coal 
prices  from  time  to  time  as  official  figures. 
The  law  prohibiting  the  discussion  of  or  agree¬ 
ment  to  fix  prices,  these  matters  will  no  longer 
be  taken  up  by  that  body. 
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Small  Activities  in  Many  Markets. 


Cardiff.  Wales,  Dress  dispatcli  states  that 
an  issue  of  $1(),0()0.0()()  Consolidated  Cambrian 
stock,  the  latest  undertaking  of  L).  Thomas, 
is  selling  well  at  a  premium  of  twenty  per 
cent. 

.\tlantic  Fuel  Company,  a  new  company  in 
Somerset  county,  headed  by  Frank  B.  Black, 
of  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  is  opening  a  mine  and 
building  a  narrow  gauge  road  to  the  main  line 
of  the  B.  &  O.,  expecting  to  ship  coal  hv 
fall. 

The  McDermott  hill  was  defeated  in  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  last  week.  The  hill 
was  backed  by  the  mine  workers  and  pro¬ 
hibited  the  use  of  electricity  in  bituminous 
mines.  Operators  opposed  the  measure  vigor¬ 
ously  because  of  the  apparent  increased  labor 
cost  and  reduction  of  production. 

The  striking  miners  at  the  Scalp  Level  Coal 
Company  mines  at  Scalp  Level,  I'a.,  have  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  difficulty  involving  a  weigh  boss  until  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  who  ar¬ 
rived  last  week  complete  the  work  of  organiz¬ 
ing  a  local  there  and  laying  plans  for  organiz¬ 
ing  the  entire  Somerset  county  field. 

Steamers  Kennebec  and  Kanawha,  which 
have  been  in  the  coal  trade  between  Norfolk 
and  New  England  have  been  sold  to  the 
American  Shipping  Company,  presumably  for 
the  lumber  trade.  Collier  Transportation,  of 
the  coastwise  transportation,  has  been  char¬ 
tered  for  five  years  to  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad  to  carry  coal  from  southern  ports 
to  Portland,  Me. 

A  new  device  for  coaling  at  sea  has  been 
successfully  tested  off  the  Virginia  Capes  !”• 
the  U.  S.  battleship  “South  Carolina”  and  the 
collier  Cyclops.  The  system  used  was  a 
marine  cableway.  The  mechanism  was  oper¬ 
ated  for  six  hours  and  the  maximum  amount 
of  coal  transferred  was  eighty-three  tons.  The 
contract  called  for  the  delivery  of  480  tons  in 
eight  hours,  and  the  board  which  witnessed 
the  test  has  reported  favorably  on  the  de¬ 
vice.  Under  the  new  system  all  the  gear  is 
installed  on  board  the  collier.  The  equi-^- 
ment  includes  an  automatic  tension  engine, 
which  maintains  a  tension  on  the  main  cable 
sufficient  for  carrying  the  load  from  collier 
to  the  vessel  to  be  coaled.  There  is  also  a 
transfer  engine  for  hauling  the  load,  and  the 
mast  necessary  for  the  erection  on  board  the 
coal-receiving  ship  is  also  carried  on  board 
the  collier.  The  winches  and  regular  gear  of 
the  battleship  are  used,  making  it  possible 
for  a  collier  to  tie  up  to  any  battleship  and 
coal.  The  fuel  is  delivered  at  the  rate  of  five 
or  six  bags,  carrying  between  700  and  800 
pounds  each,  on  each  trip,  making  a  total  delivery 
of  ;!,.)00  or  4,000  pounds,  and  the  rate  of  de¬ 
livery  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  seconds  in  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  .500  feet  between  the  collier  and  the 
battleship.  In  the  recent  test  the  vessels  were 
steaming  at  a  rate  of  between  seven  and  eight 
knots. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 

A  coal  strike  in  Prussian  Silesia  has  spread 
rapidly  till  about  50,000  miners  are  out. 

Blue  Creek  Coal  &  Land  Coniijany,  of 
•Scranton  and  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  writes  that 
a  new  oil  well,  known  as  their  No.  20,  has 
just  come  in  a  big  producer  and  added  to 
the  value  of  their  holdings,  consisting  of  45,000 
acres  of  coal  and  oil  lands  in  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  fields.  They  also  say  that  the  suitable 
markets  are  being  found  for  their  coal  and  a 
contract  with  the  International  Harvester 
Company  for  25,000  tons  established  the  coal 
after  tests  as  suitable  for  malleable  iron  pur¬ 
poses.  Edward  S.  Jones,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  is 
l)resident  and  the  moving  factor  in  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Rogers-Corr  Coal  Comi)any  announces  that 
the  product  of  the  Silver  Hill  Colliery,  re¬ 
cently  taken  over  by  the  newly  organized 
Blooniingdale  Valley  Coal  Company,  will  be 
handled  by  them  effective  May  1st.  As  stated 
several  weeks  ago,  this  operation  has  been 
one  of  the  smaller  producers  heretofore,  but 
with  the  i)lans  of  the  new  company,  which 
are  understood  to  have  been  financed  amply 
for  extensive  development,  the  output  will  be 
greatly  increased  and  machinery  installed  to 
deliver  the  best  preparation  possible  by  mod¬ 


ern  methods.  The  operation  is  idle  this  week, 
but  w'ill  be  started  up  shortly  with  temporary 
equipment  of  larger  capacity  than  the  old 
outfit,  while  the  new  machinery  is  being  in¬ 
stalled. 

Oscar  W.  Palmenberg,  prominent  analytical 
and  fuel  engineering  chemist,  whose  articles 
are  familiar  to  readers  of  these  columns,  an¬ 
nounces  that  after  spending  much  time  and 
money  on  experiments  he  has  arrived  at  a 
method  of  obtaining  accurate  information  on 
the  clinkering  qualities  of  coal.  He  believes 
that  instead  of  having  a  paragraph  in  coal 
specifications  relative  to  a  penalty  for  high 
per  cent  of  sulphur,  the  future  method  w'ill 
be  to  call  for  the  fusing  temperature  of  the 
ash  and  the  iron  present  therein.  Chemists 
generally  are  convinced  that  sulphur  has  much 
less  to  do  with  the  clinkering  or  burning  qual¬ 
ity  of  coals  than  has  been  believed.  That 
this  authority  has  endorsed  these  things  adds 
weight  to,  the  theories  advanced  of  late  by 
numerous  minor  authorities. 


New  England  Trade  Notes. 

On  her  first  trip  to  Boston  since  she  was 
placed  in  commission  several  months  ago  the 
steamer  Norfolk,  owned  by  the  Coastwise  Trans¬ 
portation  Company,  reached  port  several  days 
ago  w'ith  5,300  tons  of  coal.  The  steamer  has 
been  running  between  Norfolk  and  Providence. 

The  Lake  Borgne  Coal  Company,  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $25,000,  has  just  been  granted  a  Maine 
charter.  The  incorporators  of  the  company  are 
Norman  W.  Bingham,  Jr.,  of  Newton,  Mass.; 
Albert  T.  Gould,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
hrank  D.  Marshall,  of  Portland,  Me. 

A  serious  fire  occurred  April  25  on  the  coal 
barge  Tunkhannock,  one  of  the  Delaware,  Lack¬ 
awanna  &  M  estern  Railroad  fleet  engaged  in 
carrying  coal  from  Hoboken  to  Boston.  The 
cargo  had  been  discharged  and  the  vessel  was 
lying  in  President  Roads  when  a  brisk  fire  was 
discovered  in  the  boiler  room.  The  flames  were 
finally  quenched,  but  not  until  tlie  boiler  room 
had  been  gutted,  the  steam  pipes  twisted  and 
some  of  the  planking  charred. 


Toledo  News  in  Brief. 

E.  J.  Yarlot,  retail  dealer  of  Edgerton,  was 
a  caller  at  local  coal  offices  this  week. 

Harry  S.  Odbert,  of  the  H.  S.  Odbert  Coal 
Company,  Cleveland,  was  a  Toledo  visitor  this 
week. 

J.  A.  Ballard,  of  the  Solvay  Collieries  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  a  Toledo  visitor  re¬ 
cently. 

C.  J.  Hensley,  manager  for  C.  L  Koch,  of 
Waterville,  Ohio,  was  looking  after  supplies  in 
Toledo  Monday. 

Frank  Moore,  of  the  B.  F.  Moore  Company, 
Continental,  Ohio,  was  in  Toledo  this  week 
looking  after  his  coal  supplies. 

Miscellaneous  Items. 

Cape  May  Coal  &  Ice  Company  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ice  Company,  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  lost  $3,000 
and  $25,000  respectively  in  a  fire  that  occurred 
there  recently. 

M.  C.  Higgins,  Norwich,  Conn.,  will  shortly 
complete  an  office  and  scale  house  and  connect 
by  spur  with  the  railroad  and  then  erect  a 
gravity  coal  handling  plant  for  retail  pur¬ 
poses. 

Connellsville  Coal  Company,  at  Connells- 
ville.  Pa.,  will  shortly  erect  a  modern  coal 
handling  and  storage  plant  for  retail  purposes 
in  that  city  and  have  decided  on  the  trestle 
type,  estimates  for  which  approximate  $9,000. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Company  closed 
its  mine  No.  3  at  Patton  on  the  5th  announce- 
ing  that  operations  would  be  suspended  in¬ 
definitely,  as  a  suitable  market  was  not  avail¬ 
able  for  the  present  for  the  quality  of  coal 
mined. 

Burns  Brothers  added  to  their  system  of  New 
York  yards  this  week  the  estahlishment  of  the 
Etzel  &  Son  Coal  Company,  at  No.  88  Mangin 
street  near  Delaney  on  the  East  side.  The  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  known  to  have  been  on  the  market 
for  some  time  as  the  owner  was  prepared  to  re¬ 
tire  and  was  open  to  a  favorable  offer  for  his 
holdings. 

Connellsville  field,  including  Marguerite  and 


Whitney,  $900  an  acre;  field  between  Mar¬ 
guerite,  Whitney  and  Latrobe,  $800;  Monas¬ 
tery  W'^orks,  .$f)00;  field  north  of  Latrobe,  $550; 
Greensburg  field,  $600;  Irwin  field  north  of 
Youghiogheny  river,  $450;  W.  B.  Skelly  coal 
and  coke  field,  $400;  Rostraver  field,  $600; 
Ligonier  field,  $600;  Loyalhanna  field,  $400. 

Omaha  coal  men  are  commenting  on  the 
new  rules  and  charges  effective  May  3,  1913, 
governing  the  reconsigning  of  coal  and  coke 
in  carload  lots  on  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.  Railroad. 
These  new  rules  limit  the  territory  to  which 
coal  from  certain  fields  can  be  diverted  after 
arrival  at  Omaha  as  well  as  changing  the 
number  of  diversions  permissible  on  one  car. 

Consolidation  Coal  Company  has  recently 
purchased  the  surface  over  about  300  acres  of 
coal  land  to  which  they  held  the  mineral  rights 
and  a  short  time  previously  took  over  another 
surface  tract  of  about  140  acres.  This  ac¬ 
quisition  has  caused  the  spreading  of  rumors 
that  the  property  would  be  opened  up  and 
developed,  but  the  company  is  not  ready  to 
make  an  announcement. 

At  Cincinnati,  optimistic  coal  men  report 
that  the  trade  begins  to  show  more  snap  and 
ginger  with  the  outlook  most  promising.  The 
lake  demand  is  the  cause  of  the  better  outlook, 
as  the  belief  is  it  will  stir  things  in  good  shape! 
For  this  reason,  it  is  believed  that  accumula¬ 
tions  of  coal  will  soon  disappear.  The  mines 
are  holding  up  on  production,  which  also  helps. 
Dealer  orders  are  very  light. 

Pocahontas  Consolidated  Collieries  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  at  the  annual  meeting  last  week 
declared  a  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of 
two  per  cent  and  an  extra  dividend  of  one 
per  cent  on  the  common  stock.  George  W. 
Woodruff  was  elected  secretary  in  place  of 
J.  Walter  Graybeal,  who  becomes  assistant 
secretary.  S.  N.  Hines  ceases  to  be  assistant 
secretary.  Other  officers  were  re-elected. 

In  an  opinion  handed  down  in  Philadelphia  by 
the  state  supreme  court,  the  decision  of  Judge 
E.  C.  Newcomb,  of  Lackawanna  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  court,  in  the  suit  of  the  heirs  of  Stephen 
Millard  to  recover  taxes  paid  on  coal  lands  sit¬ 
uated  in  North  Scranton  under  lease  of  the 
Lackawanna  company,  is  sustained.  Judge  New¬ 
comb  allowed  the  plaintiffs  $8,000  as  a  refund 
to  the  heirs.  The  heirs  reside  in  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  They  left  the  government  of  the  estate 
in  the  hands  of  an  agent.  The  heirs  were  under 
the  impression  that  the  taxes  were  for  the  sur¬ 
face  property  only.  A  notation  on  a  letter  from 
the  agent  led  to  an  investigation  and  suit  was 
brought  against  the  Lackawanna  company  to  re¬ 
cover  the  taxes  of  $20,000  paid  the  city  and 
county. 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

Miners  at  the  Trimble  mine  of  the  Hisylvania 
Coal  Company  have  returned  to  work  pending 
an  investigation  of  the  differences  at  issue.  They 
have  been  out  for  about  four  months.  The  re¬ 
turn  to  work  followed  conferences  between  John 
B.  Moore,  president  of  the  union  organization 
in  District  No.  6  and  officials  of  the  company. 
An  investigation  will  be  made  of  the  differences 
between  the  company  and  the  men.  The  strike 
resulted  from  the  discharge  of  two  men  for 
disregarding  the  safety  rules.  Officers  of  the 
company  declare  that  the  new  liability  laws  of 
the  state  make  it  necessary  for  the  company  to 
•enforce  strict  discipline  in  this  direction  and 
unless  the  safety  regulations  are  followed  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  discontinue  the  op¬ 
eration. 


The  Sunbeam  vs.  Coal. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Sunpower  Company 
in  London,  the  failure  of  the  plant  near  Cairo, 
h'gyi't.  was  explained  as  the  result  of  boilers 
unable  to  stand  the  intense  heat  of  that  region. 
New  heaters  are  under  construction,  and  the 
plant  is  soon  to  he  put  in  operation.  The  inventor 
of  the  apparatus,  Frank  Shuman,  said  it  was 
likely  to  serve  as  a  great  boon  to  Egypt  by  enor¬ 
mously  increasing  the  irrigable  lands.  Such  power 
plants  could,  he  thought,  be  made  practicable  and 
profitable  over  about  10  per  cent  of  the  earth’s 
surface — from  twenty  degrees  north  of  the 
Equator  to  twenty  degrees  south  of  it.  In  such 
regions  wherever  coal  costs  more  than  $2.50  per 
ton  the  sun  engine  could  capture  the  field.  Need¬ 
less  to  say.  Air.  Shuman  is  somewhat  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  sun  engine’s  possibilities — Ex¬ 
change. 
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General  Review. 

Contract  Buying  Is  Heavy  with  Much 
Attention  Being  Paid  to  Quality 
and  to  Labor  Conditions. 

The  dominant  influences  in  the  national  market 
this  week  are  the  possible  influence  of  labor 
trouble  upon  coal  prices  and  the  influence  of  the 
quality  of  coal  upon  the  furnace  efficiency  in  in¬ 
dividual  plants.  Both  of  these  things  are  re¬ 
sponsible,  jointly,  for  a  fair  rise  in  the  price  of 
contract  coal. 

From  all  appearances,  labor  trouble  is  going  to 
have  a  big  influence  upon  coal  prices  throughout 
the  year.  Just  recently,  the  strike  in  Belgium 
has  taken  a  certain  amount  of  coal  out  of  the 
international  market,  thus  making  room  for  some 
American  coal.  Naturally,  the  coal  was  taken 
off  the  home  market  thus  strengthening  condi¬ 
tions.  Immediately  ahead  is  the  possibility  that 
labor  trouble  may  make  itself  felt  upon  the 
mining  situation  in  the  smokeless  field  of  West 
Virginia.  It  is  true  that  the  termination  of  the 
strike  in  the  western  fields  has  prejudiced  the 
case  of  the  union  in  the  other  fields.  It  is  also 
true  that  there  is  no  reason  for  a  strike  in  that 
field.  However,  these  are  times  when  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  men  are  not  always  directed  along  rea¬ 
sonable  lines.  On  the  latter  account,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible — although  hardly  probable — that  there  will 
be  a  strike  in  the  smokeless  field.  At  least  the 
possibility  is  a  market  influence  and  is  a  deter¬ 
mining  factor  on  prices. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  will  come  the  biennial 
settlement  with  the  miners.  There  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  at  present  as  to  what  the  men  will  de¬ 
mand.  Operators  have  to  go  only  by  the  known 
drift  of  such  things  and  that  indicates  that  some 
trouble  is  ahead.  This  prospective  trouble  is 
determ.ining  prices  and  really  is  causing  pro¬ 
ducers  to  pay  more  for  coal  than  ordinarily  they 
would  feel  disposed  to  do. 

One  of  the  significant  things  of  the  hour  is 
the  fact  that  buyers  are  paying  a  good  price  to 
solid  and  reliable  companies  whereks  they  will 
not  take  coal  at  quite  a  price  concession  from 
concerns  which  are  known  as  contract  breakers. 
This  is  one  of  the  decided  influences  upon  the 
market. 

It  is  becoming  apparent  that  steam  users  are 
studying  coal  performance  with  more  intelligence 
than  has  been  practised  heretofore.  As  a  result, 
they  are  paying  attention  to  quality  first  and  to 
careful  sizing  of  the  coal  next.  This  is  having 
a  marked  influence  upon  prices  in  that  the  coal 
with  a  proved  performance  record  is  not  only 
losing  few  customers  but  is  steadily  picking  up 
others,  hence  demanding  a  better  figure. 

These  things,  generally,  are  making  for  a 
higher  market  level.  The  only  thing  to  offset 
this  rising  tendency  of  prices  is  the  growing 
concern  over  the  effect  which  the  tariff  changes 
may  possibly  have  upon  business.  No  one  knows 
any  reason  why  the  change  in  a  fiscal  policy  of 
the  government  should  have  any  effect  upon 
trade.  No  one  can  put  his  finger  upon  anything 
that  has  been  brought  into  or  taken  out  of  the 
country  or  is  likely  to  be  as  a  result  of  any 
tariff  change.  However,  there  has  been  brought 
about  a  change  of  mental  attitude  which  is  at 
once  marked  and  somewhat  ominous.  The  banks 
especially  are  holding  back.  They  do  not  seem 
at  all  disposed  to  let  loose  of  the  money  en¬ 
trusted  to  their  care  and  in  some  instances  busi¬ 
ness  is  prevented  from  growing. 

As  an  influence  upon  business  this  would  have 
had  a  serious  effect  if  productive  capacity  had  been 
increased  in  the  mining  fields  to  take  care  of  the 
possible  enlargement  of  business.  However,  the 
mining  companies  have  not  expanded  and  there¬ 
fore,  any  change  in  tariff  legislation  which  may 
come  will  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  coal 
trade — unless  it  be  to  disappoint  some  hopes 
which  were  centered  in  great  expansion  and  stiff 
advances  in  prices. 

The  spot  market  naturally  is  a  little  tame. 
Domestic  business  for  this  spring  is  at  an  end, 
while  storage  against  the  fall  demand  has  hardly 
started.  On  that  account,  the  trade  is  unusu¬ 
ally  quiet.  This  leaves  the  mines  under  necessity 
to  devote  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the 
lake  trade,  which  opens  slowly,  and  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  steam  demand.  On  current  business, 
the  mines  are  able  to  get  for  steam  coal  a  price 
which  will  about  permit  the  producer  to  break 
even,  provided  he  does  not  prove  too  accurate  in 
his  charges  to  depreciation  and  depletion  of  coal 
lands. 


Chicago  Market 

Contract  Prices  Are  Variable,  But  the 
General  Tone  of  the  Market  is 
Quite  Strong. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  May  1st. 

Interest  in  the  Chicago  coal  market  centers  in 
the  placing  of  contracts.  At  no  time  in  years 
have  the  contract  prices  been  so  variable  as  now. 
The  three  dominant  influences  are;  First,  the 
increased  demand  for  gas  coal,  this  changing  and 
advancing  the  prices  on  eastern  gas  coals;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the  buyers, 
of  the  quality  of  coal  and  the  service  behind  that 
quality,  and  third,  the  efforts  to  sell  coal  which 
has  no  particular  merit  and  which  lacks  strong 
men  to  push  it  to  the  front.  These  three  factors 
have  influenced  prices.  The  first  has  brought  a 
stiff  advance  in  contract  figures ;  the  second  main¬ 
tains  prices  at  or  slightly  above  the  previous  con¬ 
tract  level,  and  the  third  results  either  in  a  slight 
or  rather  a  heavy  shading  of  last  year’s  contract 
figures. 

Two  other  influences  have  been  at  work  upon 
the  market.  They  are  the  fear  of  another  labor 
struggle  during  the  year,  and  certainly  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  a  fear  of  another  car  short¬ 
age  next  fall.  These  latter  influences  are  senti¬ 
mental  and  prospective  rather  than  actual  and 
present.  Nevertheless  they  are  potent. 

More  or  less  has  been  said  already  about  the  in¬ 
fluence  upon  prices  of  the  increased  demand  for 
gas  coal.  For  a  time,  the  consumers  of  thin  vein 
Youghiogheny  coal  thought  the  advance  to  $1.40  a 
ton  was  out  of  proportion  and  started  to  switch  to 
other  coals.  They  rather  hoped  to  be  able  to 
break  the  Youghiogheny  prices.  When  the  di¬ 
version  of  business — or  at  least  the  threatened 
diversion — failed  to  bring  any  price  reduction, 
those  who  had  been  pretending  came  back  into 
the  market  and  covered  their  requirements. 

Quite  a  number  of  buyers  deserted  their  old 
source  of  coal  supply  and  the  trade  thus  deflected 
fell  into  the  hands  first  of  the  Kanawha  field 
and  that  market,  becoming  overcrowded,  then 
into  the  Kentucky  field.  This  diversion  has  brought 
into  this  and  other  western  markets  an  increased 
supply  of  Kentucky  coal.  Some  big  contracts  on 
all  of  these  coals  are  still  held  in  abeyance.  How¬ 
ever,  the  business  already  done  has  established 
Youghiogheny  firmly  on  a  basis  of  $1.40  at  the 
mines  for  three-quarter  inch  and  Kanawha  coal 
firmly  on  the  basis  of  $1.25  to  $1.30  for  the  same 
size. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  first  year  when  quality  of 
ordinary  steam  coal  has  had  a  definite  influence 
upon  the  price.  Certainlv  this  is  the  first  year 
when  big  buyers  of  coal  have  been  willing  to 
concede  a  higher  price  for  steam  coal  than  was 
being  quoted  commonlv  on  the  market  in  order 
to  get  reliability  of  delivery.  This  latter  change 
was  influenced  by  the  wholesale  breaking  of  con¬ 
tracts  which  came  with  the  shortage  of  coal  last 
fall. 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  quality  on  price, 
the  statement  may  be  made  that  some  of  the 
better  Indiana  coal  which  has  heretofore  been 
classed  with  central  Illinois  coals  for  steam  mak¬ 
ing  purposes,  has  this  vear  taken  an  independent 
position.  There,  qualitv  alone  has  dictated  a 
rise  in  prices  of  something  like  five  to  ten  cents 
a  ton  on  contract  figures.  The  same  thing  was 
seen  in  the  southern  Illinois  domestic  coal  a  long 
time  before  this,  but  never  before  has  it  had  a 
very  marked  influence  upon  the  price  of  the 
steam  coal.  This  year,  even  the  screenings  are 
heinsr  marked  up  five  cents  a  ton  on  contract, 
qualitv  alone  dictating  the  change. 

Some  of  the  producers  of  western  steam  coal 
proved  undependable  when  the  coal  shortage 
came  last  fall.  They  could  not,  apparently,  re¬ 
sist  the  temptation  to  go  back  to  the  old  practice 
of  making  a  pretense  to  being  short  of  coal  on 
their  contracts  that  they  might  have  some  coal 
to  sell  at  higher  prices  on  the  open  market.  The 
avenues  of  information  are  a  little  too  wide  open 
these  days  to  permit  any  such  practice  to  pre¬ 
vail  and  as  a  consequence  those  concerns  are  find¬ 
ing  it  difficult  to  renew  their  old  contracts,  that 
business  going  of  its  own  volition  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade.  Those  concerns,  cut  out  of  some 
of  their  regular  contracts,  are  appealing  to  new 
groups  of  buyers,  and  in  the  struggle  to  place 
a  certain  tonnage,  are  forced  to  cut  prices.  The 
concerns  which  lived  up  faithfully  to  their  con¬ 
tracts  have  not  only  retained  their  old  customers 
at  slightly  higher  prices,  but  also  have  taken  on 


the  new  ones  who  are  looking  for  a  dependable 
supply  of  coal. 

On  smokeless  coal,  the  placing  of  contracts 
has  been  rather  heavy,  despite  the  higher  prices. 
In  that  field  the  price  is  determined  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  plus  the  appreciation 
among  the  operators  that  certain  necessary 
charges  have  too  long  been  neglected  and  must 
at  this  late  date  be  made  against  the  coal  pro¬ 
duction.  There  has  been  more  or  less  talk  that 
the  smokeless  operators  could  not  hope  to  obtain 
their  circular  prices.  Indeed,  the  reports  have 
been  frequent  that  the  prices  already  have  been 
cut.  An  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  situation 
not  only  reveals  that  prices  as  now  announced 
are  being  held  firm,  but  that  the  operators  ap¬ 
preciate  that  this  is  but  an  intermediate  step  in 
the  upward  tendency  of  prices.  The  next  rise 
will,  it  is  intended,  bring  the  values  up  to  per¬ 
haps  $1.50  on  the  average  for  the  mine-run  and 
a  little  higher  average  for  the  prepared  coal. 

Spot  markets  and  prices  in  the  main  are  un¬ 
interesting.  Domestic  business  for  the  minute 
is  extremely  quiet.  We  are  not  having  the  cus¬ 
tomary  late  spring  with  the  prolonged  consump¬ 
tion  of  household  coal,  and  the  retailers  are 
more  concerned  about  selling  off  their  stocks 
than  they  are  about  creating  storage  piles.  Many 
producers  of  bituminous  domestic  coal  are  not 
making  that  size  now,  but  on  the  contrary  are 
screening  only  to  get  steam  lump  and  screenings. 
This  has  thrown  a  little  more  screenings  upon 
the  market  and  that  trade  is  a  little  soft.  For 
that  reason  western  screenings  are  bringing  all 
the  way  from  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  cents. 
Steam  lump  from  western  mines,  according  to 
quality,  is  bringing  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $1.25, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  those  prices  which 
range  around  the  dollar  mark.  Mine-run  coal 
is  selling  all  the  way  from  ninety-five  cents  to 
$1.10. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  much  more  active  than 
was  expected  to  be  the  case,  seeing  the  open 
winter  which  has  just  passed  and  seeing  the 
possibility  that  some  of  the  retailers  might  have 
on  hand  a  certain  amount  of  held-over  coal.  The 
closest  observers  of  conditions  are  of  the  opinion 
that  both  retailers  and  householders,  not  desir¬ 
ing  to  be  caught  again  with  a  depleted  storage 
pile,  are  getting  some  coal  ahead  against  another 
possible  shortage  next  year. 

The  spot  demand  for  coke  is  only  fair.  How¬ 
ever,  contracting  is  extensive,  especially  among 
the  retailers  and  jobbers,  and  this  carries  with  it 
the  shipment  of  a  certain  amount  of  coal  on 
contract  now. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  on  shipments  direct  from  the  mines  arc 
as  follows: 


Frankhn  County—  Chicatro 

J-uraP  . $2.30(®2.40 

.  2.30@2.40 

.  2.20@2.30 

Screenings  .  -j  95 

S'*-  I  nut  . 2.’40 

I  nut  .  2.40 

Harrisburif — 

'Domestic  lump  and  egg .  2.40 

Steam  lump  .  2  4,1 

Mine-run  . 2.20 

Screenings  . 

No.  1  nut  .  2.40 

No.  2  nut  .  9T0 

No.  3  nut . :  2:30 

Carterville — 

4;Unip  .  2.30(®3.40 

Egg  . 2.30@2.40 

No.  1  washed .  2.S5 

No.  2  washed .  2.36 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  .  1.9702.07 

Steam  lump  .  1.8201.87 

Mine-run  .  177 

Screenings  .  j’,57 

Greene  County — 

.S-jneh  lump  .  2.42 

3-inch  lump  .  2.32 

S-inch  egg  .  2!37 

3-incli  egg  .  2.27 

Mine-run  .  2.02 

Screenings  .  1,82 

•Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.27 

Steam  lump  .  2.07 

Mine-run  .  1,97 

Screenings  .  1.57@l!62 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 

Mine-run  .  3.30 

Lump  and  egg .  s.s.S 

Smokeless  (B.  &  O.  and  Tug  River) — 

Mine-run  .  3.30 

Lump  and  egg .  3,8.5 

Hocking  'Valley — 

Ikt-inch  lump  .  3.15 

Kanawha — 

154 -inch  lump  .  340 

Coke— 

Connellsville  .  0.00® 8.26 

Wise  county  .  0.00®fl.2fi 

By-product,  egg  and  stove .  4.4504.75 

By-product,  nut  .  4.4504.75 

Gas-house  .  4.0004.70 


Mines 

$1.2501-35 

1.2501.35 

1.1501.25 

.90 

1.85 

1.85 

1.25 

1.85 

1.40 

1.15 

.90 

1.85 

1.85 

1.25 


1.25  01.85 
1.2501.35 

1.50 

1.30 

1.1501.25 
1.0001.05 

.95 

.75 


1.55 

1.46 

1.50 

1.40 

1.15 

.76 

1.50 
1  SO 
1.20 
.80  0  ,  85 

1.25 

1.00 

1  25 
1.00 


1,.50 


1.50 


•These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  6  vein  coal,  No.  4  coal 
ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 

Coal  Boats  Are  Soon  to  Sail — Ice  at 

Lake  Superior  Entrance  Is  Clearing — 
Plants  Recovering  from  Flood. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  1st. 

According  to  current  reports,  all  coal  boats  on 
the  lakes  will  be  under  sailing  orders  within  an¬ 
other  week,  including  the  fleet  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Steamship  Company,  the  Pickands-Mather,  the 
Shenango  Steamship  companies  and  the  big  boats 
of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company.  The  ice 
at  the  Soo  entrance  to  Lake  Superior,  while  still 
heavy,  is  no  longer  holding  back  vessel  move¬ 
ments.  The  boats  are  not  moving  freely,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  ore  mines  are  slow  in  getting  ore  to 
the  docks. 

There  is  a  large  tonnage  of  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  coal  on  the  lake  docks,  but  it  has  all  been 
assigned  and  other  vessels  are  not  supplied.  This 
condition  is  not  expected  to  last  long,  however, 
as  a  mad  rush  is  on  to  get  tonnage  to  them.  The 
coal  supply  at  the  upper  lake  docks  is  low. 

Another  embargo  has  been  placed  on  lake  coal 
shipments  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
Central  roads,  this  week.  The  docks  are  crowded 
with  loaded  coal  cars,  and  boats  are  all  loaded 
waiting  a  clear  channel  to  get  to  the  northwest. 

Reports  from  the  Soo  and  White  Fish  bay  in¬ 
dicate  the  channel  is  heavy  with  ice  there  that 
has  put  a  check  on  any  movement  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  freight  before  May  1st  and  possibly  later. 
This  affects  the  coal  as  well  as  iron  ore  move¬ 
ment  and  will  likely  reduce  the  early  tonnage 
movement. 

The  general  coal  market  is  strong.  Car  short¬ 
age  is  severe,  however,  and  mines  are  not  get¬ 
ting  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  their  car  sup- 
ply. 

Practically  all  the  iron  and  steel  plants  along 
the  Ohio  river  have  resumed  after  repairs  of 
flood  damages.  The  Labelle  Iron  Works  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  the  mills  at  Wheeling  and 
Benwood  are  running  full  and  are  trying  to  make 
up  for  lost  time.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Company  recovered  to  seventy  per  cent  of 
its  normal  sheet  operations  within  the  last  week 
and  is  hoping  to  have  practically  all  available 
capacity  in  operation  within  a  few  days.  As  a 
result  the  coal  mines  have  resumed  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  regular  amounts  of  coal  to  these  plants. 

Governor  Tener  approved  the  bill  providing  for 
semi-monthly  payment  of  wages  and  it  will  be¬ 
come  effective  July  1st.  The  bill  provides: 

“That  unless  otherwise  stipulated  in  the  con¬ 
tract  of  hiring  each  person,  a  firm  or  corporation 
employing  any  person  other  than  at  an  annual 
salary  shall  pay  to  such  person  his  or  her  earn¬ 
ings  or  wages  semi-monthly.  The  first  payment 
shall  be  made  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  day 
of  each  month,  and  the  second  payment  between 
the  fifteenth  and  last  day  of  each  month.  Any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  the  act  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  on  conviction,  is 
subject  to  a  fine.” 

Spot  and  contract  prices  have  changed  slightly 
over  the  quotations  announced  ten  days  ago.  Cur¬ 
rent  lists  are  quoted  at :  Mine  run,  $1.2,5 ;  three- 
luarter  inch,  $1.35 ;  inch  and  one-quarter,  $1.50. 

Coal  trade  is  affected  somewhat  seriously  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  by  the  scarcity  of  cars  and 
the  slow  movement  by  railroads  that  are  trying 
to  untangle  the  congestion  of  freight  due  to  the 
floods  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  has^  just  cleaned  its  yards  sufficiently  to 
start  moving  6,500  loaded  coal  cars  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  which  have  tied  up  32.5,000  tons  of  coal 
in  transit  from  the  West  Virginia  mines.  It  will 
he  some  time  before  this  coal  can  be  cleared 
through  Cincinnati. 

The  lower  lake  docks  are  still  badly  congested, 
because  of  a  slow  movement  by  vessels  which 
have  been  hindered  by  heavy  ice  in  the  upper 
lake  region.  There  is  some  question  as  to  how 
the  West  Virginia  coal  moving  to  the  lakes  will 
he  cared  for  when  it  arrives  here. 

The  Coke  Market. 

The  coke  market,  so  far  as  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  is  concerned,  took  a  decided  brace  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  when  announcement  was  made  that 
a  number  of  contracts,  covering  a  year’s  deliv¬ 
ery,  had  been  made  since  Monday. 

Consumption  of  coke  is  decidedly  improved 
on  account  of  a  number  of  furnaces  resuming 
operations,  their  closing  down  being  occasioned 
hy  the  recent  floods.  Foundry  coke  is  also  in 
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better  demand.  Prices  on  foundry  are  showing 
more  strength. 

Prices  quoted  Wednesday  of  the  current  week 
are  as  follows:  Spot  furnace,  $2.15;  spot  foun¬ 
dry,  $3.10;  contract  furnace,  $2.90;  contract  foun¬ 
dry,  $3.55. 


Pittsburgh  News  Notes. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  Berg- 
holz  Coal  Company,  of  Bergholz,  Ohio,  has 
reduced  its  capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  $10,000. 

F.  C.  Davis,  a  well  known  coal  operator  hav¬ 
ing  offices  in  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  last  week,  being  registered  at  the  Ft.  Pitt 
hotel. 

Contracts  have  been  let  by  the  Providence 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  at  Kelly’s  Station,  Pa., 
for  the  construction  work  on  the  mine  plant 
extension.  The  mines  will  be  electrified  and 
motors  will  be  used  hereafter  to  handle  the 
entire  output.  These  changes  will  cost  upwards 
of  $25,000. 

The  Tri-State  Coal  &  Coke  Company  is  being 
formed  here  by  J.  M.  Berkey,  with  offices  in 
the  Fulton  building;  L.  M.  Jenkins  and  S.  F. 
Barth.  The  cornpany  will  do  a  brokerage  bus¬ 
iness  and  will  likely  have  its  offices  opened  in 
the  First  National  Bank  building  May  15,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  granting  of  its  charter  at  Harrisburg. 

J.  H.  Hillman  &  Sons  Company,  well  known 
brokers  in  coke  and  pig  iron,  have  just  an¬ 
nounced  the  addition  of  a  coal  department  to 
their  business.  In  addition  to  the  sale  of  their 
own  Pittsburgh  coal  and  Connellsville  coke,  the 
firm  plans  to  make  a  specialty  in  the  making 
of  contracts  for  the  best  grades  of  steam  and 
gas  coal  to  be  found  in  this  district.  G.  W. 
Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  now  associated 
with  the  Hillman  interests  and  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  coal  department.  He  was 
formerly  a  resident  of  this  city,  but  for  the 
last  two  years  has  been  livng  in  Philadelphia. 


St.  Louis  Market. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  1st. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  market  naturally  shows  very  little 
change.  _  If  anything  mine-run  is  netting  the  op¬ 
erator  just  a  trifle  less’  than  it  was  last  week. 
Screenings  are  a  bit  easier  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  buyers  have  stopped 
buying  screenings  and  are  crushing  mine-run. 
Lump,  screenings  and  mine-run  are  all  bringing 
about  the  same;  i.  e.,  eighty-five  cents  f.  o.  b. 
mine  for  standard. 

In  southern  Illinois  very  few  of  the  mines 
are  operating  and  it  takes  a  mine-run  price  to 
move  any  lump  or  egg,  screenings  are  very  scarce 
from  this  district  and  bringing  ninety  easily. 
Some  southern  Illinois  operators  report  that  they 
are  beginning  to  get  some  business  in  from  coun¬ 
try  dealers  for  next  season  already. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  among 
the  operators  that  price  conditions  will  be  better 
this  year  than  last  year.  Whether  there  is  any 
good  reason  behind  this  or  whether  it  is  only 
a  streak  of  periodic  optimism  manifesting  itself 
is  hard  to  say.  However,  it  is  certain  that  op¬ 
erators  should  have  learned  from  the  exceedingly 
lean  year  they  have  just  had,  that  unless  they 
can  make  a  little  money  rjght  through  the  dull 
period,  there  is  very  little  chance  to  offset  any 
losses  during  the  so-called  good  months,  as  the 
dull  season  covers  about  ten  months  of  the  year. 
One  thing  is  more  noticeable  this  summer,  and 
that  is  that  operators  are  shutting  down  tight 
if  they  cannot  meet  the  market,  which  fact  is 
testified  to  by  the  large  number  of  operators 
who  have  shut  down  altogether. 

With  the  advent  of  the  first  of  May  there  has 
been  no  abatement  of  the  anthracite  price  war 
among  the  retail  dealers,  as  May  prices  which 
are  just  out,  show  only  a  ten  cent  advance  over 
April,  which  leaves  prices  lelatively  where  they 
were.  It  is  hard  to  un'lerstand  where  the  re¬ 
tailers  are  going  to  “get  off,”  as  less  concessions 
on  the  car  lot  prices  are  being  made  this  year 
than  in  past  years. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows: 


Mines 

St.  Louis 

Standard — 

Mo. 

6-inch  lump  . 

$1.52 

2-inch  lump  . 

1.42 

6x2  steam  egg  . 

. 86 

1.37 

. 86 

1.37 

2-inch  steam  nut . 

1.32 

. 80 

1.32 

2-inch  screenings  . 

1.37 

Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

6-inch  lump  . 

1.77 

2-inch  lump  . 

.  1.15 

1.67 

2-inch  screenings  . 

. 85 

1.87 

29 


Trenton — 

- 

6-inch  lumo  or  ec^tr. .  . 

3x2  nut  . 

Franklin  County  or  Carterville — 
6-inch  lumo  or  ee? . 

3x2  nut  . 

15^-inch  screenines  . 

Anthracite — 

Chestnut  . 

Stove  or  egg . 

u.  w 

Grate  . 

Coke — 

Gas  house  . 

By-product  . 

72-hr.  foundry  . 

Smithine  coal  . 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia) — 

Lump  or  egg' . 

Mine-run  . 

3.90 

p-  L  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
or  Venice,  111.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
prices  on  Illinois  coal. 


St.  Louis  Notes  and  Personals. 

J.  H.  M,  Claggett  and  Mr.  J.  Howard  Sey¬ 
mour  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Company  were  in  town  a  few  days  ago. 

Commencing  May  1st  the  St.  Louis  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  will  take  oyer  the  entire  output  of  the  Bes¬ 
semer  Coal  &  Mining  Company’s  two  mines  near 
Tilden,  Ill.,  on  the  Illinois  Central.  These  two 
mines,  together  with  the  West  Coulterville  mine, 
which  they  have  been  handling  for  the  last  year, 
gives  the  St.  Louis  Coal  Company  three  mines 
in  Randolph  county.  Ill. 


Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  May  1st. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Some  of  the  early  April  shipments  of  an¬ 
thracite  are  beginning  to  come  in,  as  well  as  some 
Illinois  storage  coal.  Not  much  Arkansas  or 
Wyoming  coal  will  be  stocked  until  later  in  the 
season.  Most  local  dealers  who  are  stocking 
any  early  coal  are  filling  their  bins  with  hard 
coal  and  bituminous  from  Illinois  and  east.  Move¬ 
ments  of  Colorado  coal  are  light  into  this  terri¬ 
tory,  a  little  nut  size  for  summer  trade  being 
about  all.  Southern  Kansas  coal  receipts  are 
about  the  average  amount  for  this  time  of  year, 
the  steam  size  being  the  principal  power  plant 
coal  used  in  this  territory.  Many  local  retailers 
are  repairing  bins  and  rearranging  their  yards 
for  fall  buying,  but  in  most  cases  are  not  plac¬ 
ing  their  coal  orders.  Such  dealers  as  are  stor¬ 
ing  hard  coal  are  trying  to  get  consumers  to  lay 
in  stocks  early  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  an¬ 
other  shortage. 

B.  J.  Ryan,  formerly  manager  of  the  Galena 
Lumber  Company  yards  at  O’Neill  and  Neligh, 
Neb.,  has  assumed  charge  of  the  retail  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Carbon  Coal  &  Supply  Company 
of  Omaha.  Mr.  Ryan  has  been  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  Nebraska  coal  circles  for  a  number  of 


years. 

Paul  Haskel,  city  salesman  for  Carbon  Coal 
&  Supply  Company,  has  gone  to  the  Farmers’ 
Lumber  &  Coal  Company,  in  the  same  capacity. 

The  Nebraska  Fuel  Company  has  not  yet  an¬ 
nounced  whether  or  not  it  will  rebuild  its  south 
retail  yard,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last 
winter.  The  firm  will,  however,  continue  both 
the  retail  and  wholesale  departments  as  in  the 
past. 

Present  prices  are : 


Franklin  County —  Mine. 

6-inch  lump  . $1.36 

6  inch  egg  .  1.36 

3-inch  nut  .  1.36 

Carterville  District — 

6-inch  lump  .  1.2S 

6-inch  egg  .  1.26 

3-inch  nut  .  1.26 

Standard  District — 

6-inch  lump  .  1.26 

6-inch  egg  .  1.26 

3-inch  nut  .  1.26 

Springfield  District — 

6-inch  lump  .  1.25 

6-inch  egg  .  1.26 

3-inch  nut  . .  1.25 

Iowa  District — 

Lump  .  1.76 

Nut  . . .  1.60 

Mine-run  .  1.60 

Steam  . 76 

Southern  Kansas — 

Lump  .  2.00 

Nut  .  1.70 

Slack  . . .  1.60 

Arkansas  anthracite — 

Lump  . .  3.40 

Broken  sizes  .  3.65 

Wyoming  District — 

Lump  .  2.66 

Nut  .  2.46 

Colorado,  Maitland  and  Routt  Counties — 

Lump  .  3.00 

Nut  . .  2.50 


Omaha. 

$3.75 

3.76 

3.75 

3.65 

3.65 

3.66 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

3.80 

3.30 

3.30 

8.05 

2.61 

2.66 

1.76 

3.36 

3.06 

2.86 

6.60 

6.76 

6.66 

6.26 

6.76 

6.25 
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Indianapolis  Trade. 


1  XDiANAi'oLis.  Ind..  ?^Iay  1st. —  {Sl>ccial  Corre- 
s/'ondciice.) — The  summer  retail  schedule  of 
prices  on  coal  went  into  effect  here  todaj\  It 
was  delayed  about  a  month  on  account  of  the 
flood.  Dealers  say  prices  will  be  lower  tomor¬ 
row  and  for  the  ne.xt  sixty  days  than  they  will 
he  again  during  the  present  \ear.  The  reduction 
in  prices  range  from  twenty-five  cents  to  $1.:D  a 
ton.  'file  demand  for  coal  here  is  weak  on  all 
except  steam  grades.  It  has  l)een  unusually 
weak  during  the  last  two  months.  In  fact,  the 
operators  say  that  summer  conditions  have  pre¬ 
vailed  for  the  last  sixty  days  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  time  during  the  flood.  Some  of  the 
operating  comiianies  report  a  big  business  in 
.\pril  owin.g  to  the  conditions  produced  by  the 
llooil,  but  as  a  rule  business  for  April  was  bardly 
nrrmal.  The  summer  retail  schedule  put  into 
effect  here  is  as  follows:  Anthracite,  chestnut. 
$S ;  anthracite, -stove  and  egg,  $7.7.');  anthracite, 
.arate,  $7..'j0 ;  Pocahontas,  forked  lump,  $.■)..■■()•, 
Pocahontas,  shoveled  lump,  $.■) :  Pocahontas  mine 
run,  $1 ;  Pocahontas,  nut  and  slack,  $:!..')() ;  Bloss-' 
burg,  $,). .■)():  Jackson  (Ohio),  $5.2.5;  Kanawha 
lump,  $4.50;  Kanawha  egg,  nut,  $4.50;  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lump,  $4.50 ;  Raymond  lump,  $4.50 ;  W'ini- 
frede  lump,  $4.50;  Hocking  Valley  lump,  $4.50; 
Luhrig  lump,  $4.50;  Luhrig  washed  egg,  $4.75; 
Cannel,  $0.50;  Linton  No.  4  lump,  $3.25;  Linton 
No.  4  egg,  $3.25 ;  Indiana  washed  egg,  $3.50 ; 
Brazil  block,  $4;  Indianapolis  lump  coke,  $0;  In¬ 
dianapolis  crushed  coke,  $6 ;  Connellsville  lump, 
$7 ;  Citizens’  eg.g  coke,  $6 ;  Citizens’  nut  coke,  $0. 

Bags,  50  cents  a  ton  extra,  ground  floor  or 
dumped  in  cellar. 

Bags,  75  cents  a  ton  extra  carried  into  celkir. 

Coke.  bags.  00  cents,  in  cellar,  SO  cents. 

Charge  for  chute,  25  cents  a  ton. 

The  following  prices  are  being  quoted  by  the 


wholesalers : 

F.  O.  B. 

F.  0.  B. 

Indiana — 

Mines 

Indianapolis 

No.  4  mine-run . 

$1.55@1.65 

Nos.  5  and  6  mine-run....'. 

.  1.00@1.10 

1.50@1.60 

1 54-inch  steam  lump . 

.  1.25@1.35 

1.75@1.85 

Nut  . 

.  1.20@1.25 

1.70@1.75 

3-inch  domestic  lump . 

.  1.40@1.50 

1.90@2.00 

4  and  5-inch  domestic  lump. 

.  1.50@1.60 

2.00@2.in 

Keg  . 

.  1.30@1.40 

1.80@1.90 

No.  4  screenings  . 

. 90@1.00 

1.40@1.50 

Nos.  5  and  6  screenings.  .  .  . 

. 80@  .00 

1.30@1.40 

Brazil  block  . 

.  2.00@2.10 

2.50@2.60 

No.  1  washed  coal . 

.  1.75 

2.2.5 

No.  2  washed  coal . 

.  1.60 

2.10 

No.  5  mine-run  (southern 

Indi- 

ana  field)  . 

. .  1.00(®1.10 

Indianapolis  News  Notes. 

Bert  Ferguson,  of  Clinton,  well  known  opera¬ 
tor,  was  here  during  the  present  week.  He  re¬ 
ported  a  nice  business  for  April. 

About  all  the  coal  that  is  being  mined  now  in 
Indiana  is  sold  on  contract.  Operators  say  gen¬ 
erally  that  they  are  contracting  from  sixty  to 
seventy  per  cent  of  their  output  for  the  coming 
year.  Many  have  cut  down  the  contract  from 
eighty  to  sixty  per  cent  in  hopes  of  making  good 
when  there  is  a  bulge  in  the  market — if  there 
should  be  one  during  the  next  fall  and  winter. 
.As  a  rule  the  coal  is  bein.g  sold  on  practically 
the  same  basis  as  last  year. 

The  production  of  coal  in  Indiana  during  the 
present  year  probably  will  break  all  records  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  new  production  that  is  being  started 
in  a  field  north  of  Terre  Haute.  Hugh  Shirkie 
and  Edward  Shirkie,  of  Terre  Haute,  are  each 
opening  two  mines  there.  The  Talley  brothers, 
of  Terre  Haute,  are  opening  two  mines  in  the 
same  field.  The  Grant  Coal  Company  is  open¬ 
ing  two  mines  in  the  same  locality.  The  new 
mines  will  employ  between  three  and  four  thou¬ 
sand  men. 


Toledo  Market. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  May  1st. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Conditions  are  normal  here  for  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  The  demand  is  good,  as  dealers 
are  showing  a  disposition  to  stock  up  and  there 
is  also  a  fair  demand  for  steam  coal.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  are 
still  below  normal,  but  are  improvdng  and  the 
market  seems  to  be  developing  strene-ih  right 
along.  Lake  shipments  are  beginning.  Several 
large  freighters  from  Toledo  are  now  on  their 
way  to  the  Soo.  The  season  has  started  out 
quite  lively,  much  more  so  than  last  season. 
Navigation,  however,  is  not  only  being  ham¬ 
pered  at  Toledo,  but  other  harbors  at  this  end 
of  the  lake  are  suffering  from  the  inconven¬ 


ience  of  a  lack  of  gas  buoys  and  cbannel  stakes. 
.A  number  of  large  carriers  clearing  from  To¬ 
ledo  have  been  obliged  to  wait  until  daylight 
before  leaving  port  because  of  the  absence  of 
stakes.  Absence  of  tbe  cbannel  stakes  caused  a 
coal  laden  vessel  to  go  aground  recently  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Maumee  river  and  captains  of 
down-bound  vessels  are  complaining  on  account 
of  the  centinued  absence  of  the  light  ships. 

Prices  are  holding  firm,  Toledo  quotations  be¬ 
ing  as  follows  : 


Smokeless —  Toledo.  Mines. 

I.uni]i  and  <gg .  ili.'i.lo  ^U.TO 

Mine-run  .  2.70  1.2j 

Hocking— 

.Mine-run  . 2.I-)  1.10 

Lump  . 2.50  1.50 

-ki-incli  lump  .  2.55  1.3.) 

Xut  .  2.15  1.1.5 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg .  3.50  2.50 

Nut  .  3.25  2.25 

Pomeroy — - 

Domestic  lump  .  2.75  1.75 

Nut  . 2.50  1.50 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  .  2.75  1.50 

Kanawha  splint  .  2.75  1.50 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.35  1.10 

Alingo  county  white  ash  block .  3.00  1.75 

Massillon — 

Lump  .  3.25  2.50 

Washed  nut  .  3.25  2.50 

Youghiogheny — 

Mine-run  .  2.55  1.30 

44 -inch  steam  lump .  2.65  1.40 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

154 -inch  lump .  2.35  1.35 

44-inch  lump  .  2.20  1.20 

Mine-run  .  2.10  1.10 

Blossburg  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  . 3.20  1.75 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.20  1.75 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2.15  1.15 

44-inch  lump  .  2.25  1.25 

154-inch  lump  .  2.35  1.36 

Cannel  lump  .  4.20  2.75 

Cannel  egg  .  3.60  2.15 

Ohio  cannel  .  3.00  2.75 


Vandalia’s  Toledo  Terminal. 

Pennsylvania  railroad  officials  worked  out  plans 
.Monday  for  extending  the  Vandalia  railroad  to 
Toledo.  This  will  give  the  Pennsylvania  a  di¬ 
rect  outlet  from  Toledo  for  freight  traffic  to 
St.  Louis,  Peoria.  Chicago  and  other  points  to 
the  west  and  southwest.  The  road  has  acquired 
extensive  dock  frontage  and  also  the  Manufac¬ 
turers’  railroad  with  its  freight  house  at  Monroe 
and  Water  streets.  -A  new  steel  bridge  will 
span  the  Alaumee  river  at  Oliver  street. 


Toledo  News  in  Brief. 

A  luncheon  was  given  Monday  at  noon  at 
the  Commerce  Club  by  members  of  the  Toledo 
coal  trade  in  honor  of  William  Gebhardt,  of 
the  Beech  Creek  Coal  Company,  who  is  moving 
his  business  to  Detroit.  Air.  Gebhardt  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  coal  business  in  Toledo  for  the  last 
two  years  and  has  decided  to  return  to  his  old 
home  at  Detroit,  where  he  will  open  up  an  office. 
He  was  formerly  in  the  Spitzer  building.  Those 
present  were ;  C.  T.  Harther,  W.  S.  Walbolt, 
.A.  L.  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  Dave  Alartin, 
P.  .A.  Alurphy,  .A.  L.  Sterner,  Air.  Watson,  J.  W. 
Alaguire,  Anton  Bueschen,  Roy  Hart,  L.  J. 
Gifford,  W.  P.  Hubbs,  Air.  Greenwald,  of  the 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo  Coal  Companv :  John  Solon, 
Edgar  Hall,  P.  A.  Coen,  A.  M.  Donovan,  C.  B. 
Grandy  and  Jim  Morgan. 


Detroit  Trade. 


Detroit,  AIich.,  Alay  1st. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Easing  off  in  activity,  following  dimin¬ 
ishing  demand  from  consumers,  continues  the 
chief  feature  of  the  local  coal  market. 

While  shippers  and  jobbers  maintain  that  the 
n’arket  is  not  overstocked  and  that  the  quantity 
cf  coal  which  is  novy  arriving  is  just  about 
equivalent  to  what  is  actually  required  for  mar¬ 
ket  needs,  the  condition  remains  that  the  buyers 
of  coal  are  manifesting  only  a  very  weak  in¬ 
terest  in  the  product. 

Placing  of  orders  under  contract  for  season’s 
supply  is  proceeding  more  slowly  than  is  usual 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  consumers  of 
steam  coal  appear  well  satisfied  to  follow  the 
hand  to  mouth  policy  of  buying  only  what  coal 
is  really  necessary  for  immediate  needs. 

Prices  have  so  far  maintained  a  fair  degree 
of  firmness,  although  there  are  rumors  of  con¬ 
signments  of  certain  coals  having  been  offered 
at  prices  a  little  below  the  list. 

The  movement  of  coal  for  lake  shipment  is 
showing  increased  activity  with  the  opening  of 
ice  barriers  in  the  upper  lakes.  One  result  of 
the  long  delayed  opening  of  the  passage  through 


to  Lake  Superior  has  been  unusually  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  to  Lake  Alichigan  ports,  the  receipts  at 
Alilwaukee  to  date  having  exceeded  in  volume 
ihe  record  of  any  previous  season  at  this  time. 
Canadian  ports  on  Georgian  bay  have  also  re- 
cei\ed  a  considerable  amount  of  coal,  the  car¬ 
riers  unloading  there  having  been  enabled  to 
score  an  early  season  trip,  when  ice  prevented 
their  making  delivery  at  Lake  Superior  ports. 

Trade  in  anthracite  is  still  far  below  e.xpccta- 
lions.  Shippers  blame  the  retailers  for  holding 
back  their  orders,  while  the  retailers,  in  turn, 
assert  the  consumers  are  not  manifesting  the 
interest  which  should  be  expected. 

Because  the  coal  supplied  the  public  schools  of 
Detroit  was  found  by  tests  to  fall  below  the 
standard  of  samples  taken  from  the  cars  when 
it  was  bought,  the  contractor  who  has  been 
providing  their  supply  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  has  been  required  to  make  a  refund 
of  twenty-seven  cents  a  ton,  amounting  to  $1,412,- 
7.5.  In  some  previous  years  contractors  have 
received  a  bonus  for  coal  of  a  quality  superior 
to  that  indicated  by  the  samples. 

The  board' of  education,  instead  of  the  con¬ 
tractor.  will  pay  the  weighing  fee  hereafter. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows: 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  0.  B. 

West  Virginia  (Jas — 

Mines 

Detroit 

Three-quarter  lump  . . 

.  ...$1.15@1.25 

$2.25@2.65 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.10 

2.50 

Slack  . 

Open 

West  V  irginia  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . 

_  1.50 

2.90 

1  hree-quarter  . 

1.25 

2.6.5 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.00@1.10 

2.40{a2.50 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg . 

-  1.60 

8.20 

Nut  . 

_  1.35 

2.95 

Mine-run  . 

1.25 

8.85 

Slack  . 

Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

1.15 

2.30 

Mine-run  . 

1.05 

2.20 

Slack  . 

Open 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump  . 

1.50 

2.66 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

1.S5 

2.40 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.15 

2.30 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Washed  egg  coal . 

1.75 

2.90 

Washed  nut  coal . 

1.60 

2.76 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.50 

3.66 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

1.15 

2.30 

Mine-run  . 

1.05 

2.20 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Lump  . 

1.75 

3.16 

Egg  . 

1.50 

2.90 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump.... 

1.10 

2.60 

Mine-run  . 

1.00 

2.40 

Slack  . 

Open 

Louisville  Market. 


Louisville,  Kal,  Alay  1st. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — A  reduction  has  been  announced  in 
the  price  of  domestic  coals  by  nearly  all  the  local 
retail  trade,  the  prevailing  price  for  Pittslmrgh, 
Jellico,  Straight  Creek,  Harlan  and  other  higli- 
grade  coals  for  spring  delivery  being  generally 
fixed  at  $4.00  per  ton  delivered.  This  is  a  more 
satisfactory  ])rice  basis  for  this  season  than  has 
prevailed  in  this  market  for  many  years,  and 
indicates  the  confidence  of  dealers  not  only  in  the 
future  demand  from  consumers,  but  their  confi¬ 
dence  that  wholesale  conditions  will  warrant  this 
basis.  If  there  appeared  to  be  any  likeliliood 
that  producers  will  be  forcing  the  market  through 
snow-bird  dealers  or  by  selling  direct,  the  retail 
ers  could  not  afford  to  raise  their  price  abnor¬ 
mally. 

The  mines  in  the  eastern  Kentucky-Tennessec 
field  in  general  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  busi¬ 
ness  both  on  steam  and  domestic  grades,  the 
former  being  higher  than  at  any  corresponding 
season  for  years,  and  domestic  being  contracted 
at  ten  and  fifteen  cents  aliove  last  spring’s  basis. 

Of  this  improved  demand  for  domestic  no 
small  part  is  due  to  the  increasing  interest  in 
Kentucky  coals  in  the  north  and  northwest.  Fol¬ 
lowing  its  recent  action  in  putting  the  Kentucky 
river  (Elkhorn)  field  on  the  lowest  rate  basis 
to  the  north,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  manage¬ 
ment  announced  last  week  that  it  would  reduce 
the  present  rates  from  Harlan  county  ten  cents 
per  ton,  thus  placing  this  new  and  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  field  on  a  parity  with  West  Virginia 
Kanawha  group  mines  wdierever  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  meets  these  rates  for  any  of  iis 
mines. 

Considerable  coal  is  moving  into  storage 
througbout  the  entire  southeastern  section  and 
prospects  are  that  with  the  gradual  increasing 
demand  from  north  of  the  Ohio  river  tlie  mines 
will  enjoy  a  satisfactory  spring  run. 
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Denver  Trade. 


Dicnvku,  May  1st.— 1  Corrcsf'oiidriu'c.)  — 

There  is  no  iniprovcnient  in  the  eoal  market  in 
tliis  section  over  last  week.  Business  is  very  quiet 
in  every  branch  of  the  business  and,  judging  from 
present  indications,  it  would  seem  that  the  sum¬ 
mer  dullness  has  set  in  in  earnest. 

Production  in  the  northern  lignite  fields  is  ex- 

■  tremely  light  as  compared  with  the  output  of  last 
!  week,  and  mines  in  that  district  will  not  record 
I  more  than  two  days’  running  time  with  a  light 
;  force.  This  is  due  entirely  to  the  mild  weather, 
i  which  also  finds  its  reflection  in  an  extremely 

■  light  local  retail  business. 

t  The  mines  of  the  Walsenburg  district  will  make 
a  little  better  than  half  time  for  the  week,  and 
the  Trinidad  district  as  a  whole  will  record  about 
four  days’  running  time  with  a  full  equipment  of 
men. 

From  present  indications  Canon  City  mines  will 
make  about  three-fourths  capacity  production  for 
five  days  of  this  week,  which  is  a  trifle  better  than 
that  of  last  week.  This  is  on  account  of  a  better 
demand  from  Kansas  and  along  the  Santa  Fe  in 
Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

Routt  county  production  will  equal  that  of  last 
week,  practically  every  mine  running  full  time 
and  turning  out  a  full  capacity  output.  The  car 
situation  is  easy,  and  every  mine  is  working  on 
back  orders,  with  storage  bookings  coming  in  reg¬ 
ularly. 

There  is  a  fair  volume  of  storage  orders  re¬ 
ported  by  all  operators,  with  the  bulk  of  the  book¬ 
ings  running  to  July  and  August  deliveries.  The 
orders  from  Nebraska  show  a  decrease  in  volume, 
while  those  from  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  New 
Mexico  are  heavier  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

Lignite  slack  is  scarce  on  a  light  lump  produc¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  small  demand  for  mine  run. 
.\n  increase  in  the  arrivals  of  Routt  county  slack 
seemingly  supplies  the  lignite  mine  run  demand 
on  a  scarcity  of  lignite  slack.  There  is  plenty  of 
heavy  coking  from  north  Trinidad  and  southern 
Walsenburg,  but  somewhat  of  a  shortage  of  other 
bituminous  slack. 


Routt  County  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

Pea 

\pril  and  ^lay . 

$2.00  . 

$1.25 

tune  ami  July . 

2.25 

1.25 

.\ugust  . 

2.50 

AA'ashed 

1.35 

Canon  City  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May . 

$2.00 

June  and  July . 

_  2.50 

2.25 

August  . 

_  2.75 

2.50 

Walsenburg  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

\pril  and  May . 

_ $2.25 

$1.75 

June  and  July . . 

_  2.50 

2.00 

August  . 

(.Add  25c  for  Pinon  washed 

nut.) 

2.23 

Pea" 

Trinidad  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May . 

$1.05 

$1.25 

June  and  July . 

_  1.00 

1.05 

1.25 

August  . 

1.(55 

1.35 

•.Maitland. 


Rehearing  Is  Denied. 

Df.nvkr,  May  1st. — -(Special  Correspondence.)  — 
The  state  railroad  commission  has  heard  the  ar¬ 
guments  by  attorneys  for  the  Burlington,  Colo¬ 
rado  &  Southern,  and  Union  Pacific  railroads  ami 
denied  their  application  for  a  rehearing  in  the 
Garwood  coal  rate  case. 

The  railroads  interested  declared  that  the  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  commission  in  reducing  the  rate  on  the 
haul  to  Denver  from  the  lignite  district,  a 
distance  of  20  miles,  from  80  to  50  cents  per 
ton  is  confiscatory  and  ruinous. 

Gross  earnings,  gross  tonnage  and  the  mileage 
earnings  were  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
commission  in  making  its  ruling.  The  railroads 
have  given  no  indication  of  appealing  the  de¬ 
cision. 


Change  in  Wage  Scale. 

Dknvkk,  May  1st. —  (Special  Correspondence.)  — 
The  Victor  Fuel  Company  has  notified  its  men  of 
a  reduction  in  their  wage  scale  from  $'!.10  to  $.'i.08 
for  an  eight-hour  day.  This  amounts  to  aliout 
$7.50  annually  to  men  employed  underground,  as 
the  top  men  are  not  affected. 


To  Force  Government. 

Df.nvkk,  May  1st. — (Special  Correspondence.)  — 
In  attempting  to  force  a  department  of  the  United 
•States  government  to  perform  an  official  act, 
William  U.  Plaisted  and  Charles  Beachut  have 
run  up  against  a  stone  wall.  Even  the  United 
States  supreme  court  says  it  cannot  hel])  them. 

Several  years  ago  they  filed  on  240  acres  of  coal 
land  in  Las  Animas  county,  comi)lying  with  all 


the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  proceeded  to  im¬ 
prove  the  |)ro])erty.  'I'hey  tendered  to  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  Pueblo  land  olfiee  $t,S()(),  the  legal 
IH-ice  of  the  I  nid  being  $20  |)er  acre.  In  the  luean- 
time  a  new  classification  had  been  made  by  the 
geological  survey  and  the  price  of  the  land  fixed 
at  $125  and  $115  per  acre,  a  total  of  $:!(),(KK)  for 
the  tract.  Their  tender  was  refused. 

The  men  brought  suit  in  the  federal  court  to 
force  the  department  to  sell  them  the  land  at  the 
price  fixed  by  statute,  but  that  tribunal  declares  it 
is  powerless  to  aid  them. 


Baltimore  Trade. 

Bai.ti.more,  Ala,  Alay  \st.— (Special  Correspond¬ 
ency.) — The  coal  trade  situation  here  is  tight¬ 
ening  up  considerabh-.  Conditions  are  so  shap¬ 
ing  themselves  as  to  make  the  better  grade  coals 
strong.  While  low  grade  coals  are  still  in  poor 
demand  and  purchasable  at  low  prices,  the  better 
grades  are  commanding  prices  in  advance  of  those 
secured  at  this  time  last  year. 

The  better  market  tone  is  due  in  no  little  part 
lo  the  fact  that  large  contracts  have  been  made 
recently  and  much  of  the  better  grade  coal  is 
already  under  commitment.  Also,  an  ■  adequate 
suppl\-  of  labor  is  not  readily  available  and  not 
a  few  of  the  mines  have  curtailed  production  in 
order  to  make  improvements  and  repairs.- 

-Already  some  of  the  consumers  who  delayed 
their  purchase  are  finding  difficulty  in  placing- 
orders.  Some  mining  properties  have  contracted 
for  a  large  portion  of  their  capacity.  The  conse¬ 
quence  !s  that  epfite  a  number  of  consumers  may 
find  it  difficult  to  cover  their  needs. 

Low  grade  coals  have  not  responded  to  the 
upward  movement  as  yet.  They  are  in  pretty 
good  supply  with  a  light  demand,  and  can  be 
bought  as  low  as  seventy-five  cents,  f.  o.  b.  the 
mines. 

Then  there  is  the  cloud  in  West  Virginia  due 
to  the  efforts  at  unionizing  the  miners.  Some 
coal  men  look  for  early  trouble,  while  others 
say  they  feel  that  it  will  be  averted. 

Foreign  shipments  are  heavy  and  the  prospect 
is  for  still  heavier  movement  to  foreign  fields. 
In  this  connection  many  charters  are  being  made. 
The  Belgian  mines  have  failed  to  produce  the 
regulation  output  recently,  and  the  English  mines 
have  never  regained  the  ground  lost  during  the 
strike  there. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

R.  A.  Smith  of  West  Virginia,  an  extensive  op¬ 
erator,  reports  healthy  conditions  in  his  region 
and  sees  no  reasons  for  discouragement. 

^  The  marriage  of  Lucien  Flill  of  the  United 
Coal  Company  and  Miss  Olga  de  Smolianinoff 
of  this  city,  took  place  in  Washington  within  the 
last  week. 

C.  G.  yAppleton,  representing  Dexter  &  Carpen¬ 
ter  of  New  York,  has  spent  much  time  here  re¬ 
cently  superintending  foreign  shipments  of  that 
concern.  His  company,  by  the  way,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  factor  in  the  foreign  busi¬ 
ness  being  handled  from  this  port. 

C.  \\  .  Hendle\-,  of  C.  W.  Hendley  &  Co.,  has 
made  a -careful  study  of  conditions  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  and  to  the  west,  and  is  optimistic  as  to  the 
outlook.  “T  look  for  a  constantly  improving  sit- 
ualion,"  said  Air.  Hendley.  ‘‘This  is  especially 
true  westward,  where  from  reports  I  learn  that 
things  are  very  healthy.” 

Clarence  W.  Watson  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  new  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  former  United  States  senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  former  president  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Co:d  Company,  is  said  to  be  but  pre¬ 
liminary  to  an  announcement  that,  in  addition 
to  the  {ilan  of  leasing  out  its  properties  on  a  roy¬ 
alty  basis,  a  considerable  part  of  the  ;{t)(),0()()  acres 
controlled  by  the  Elkhorn  concern  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  directly  under  the  supervision  of  Air.  Wat¬ 
son. 

Charters  here  during  the  week  for  foreign  de¬ 
livery  include  a  steamer  for  Tampico,  another 
for  range  of  Cuban  ports,  schooner  for  Nas¬ 
sau,  steamer  for  JCgypt,  steamer  for  Italy,  steamer 
for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  steamer  for  Tampico, 
-Mexico.  There  have  been  from  five  to  six  week¬ 
ly  foreign  loadings  iier  week  recently,  and  the 
Curtis  Bay  piers  of  the  B.  lA  O.  have  handled 
from  three  to  five  steamers,  schooners  and  barges 
daily  for  both  foreign  and  coastwise  movement. 

.Announcement  is  made  that  the  expected  mer¬ 
ger  of  the  Durham  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  the 
Chattanooga  Gas  Company,  the  Chattanooga  Iron 
&  Coal  Company,  and  the  Cumberland  Mountain 


Land  Syndicate  has  fallen  through.  At  the  same 
tniic  comes  the  announcement  that  C.  II.  Smith, 
who  was  formerly  located  in  this  city  as  manager 
of  the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  has  resigned 
as  general  manager  of  the  Durham  Coal  &  Iron 
Coinpanc’.  It  is  understood  that  Air.  Smith  now 
has  in  view  the  operation  of  coal  lands  which 
are  controlled  by  himself  and  associates,  and  lo¬ 
cated  in  Tennessee. 


The  Engineering  School. 

(Continued  from  Page  17.j 

away  to  the  University  Power  Plant  to  be  used 
as  fuel. 

Ore.  like  coal,  may  be  received  upon  a  sam¬ 
pling  floor,  delivered  to  the  Peck  carrier,  or 
fed  a  crusher.  There  are  two  ore  crushers, 
one  a  Gates  gyratory  and  the  other  a  pair 
of  crushing  rolls.  The  crushers  deliver  their 
products  directly  to  the  carrier  which  elevates 
them  to  the  bins.  From  these  ore  may  be 
delivered  through  the  Avery  scale  to  a  Kent 
pulsating  screen  for  sizing,  or  an  Allis-Chalm- 
ers  stamp  mill  for  amalgamating,  or  to  the 
Richards  pulsator  jig,  or  the  New  Century 
jig  for  concentrating.  The  sized  ore  from 
the  Kent  screen  falls  into  bins  beneath  the 
mezzanine  floor,  from  which  it  may  be  drawn 
into  the  pivoted  bucket  carrier  and  delivered 
to  the  jigs  or  into  a  chute  where  it  is  mixed 
with  water  and  passes  into  a  centrifugal  sand 
pump.  The  pulp  from  the  stamp  mill,  after 
having  passed  the  amalgamated  -dates,  is  de¬ 
livered  to  this  same  sand  pump.  The  sand 
pump  elevates  the  material  fed  to  it  to  a  cone 
classifier  suspended  above  the  mezzanine  floor. 
The  spigot  product  from  this  classifier  feeds  a 
laboratory-size  Traylor  shaking  table.  The 
overflow  runs  into  a  second  larger  cone  classi¬ 
fier  whose  spigot  product  feeds  a  small  size 
Chalmers  &  Williams  Frue  vanner  and  whose 
overflow  goes  to  a  slime  table.  These  ore 
concentrators  are  all  situated  on  the  mez¬ 
zanine  floor  and  the  concentrates  which  they 
produce  collect  in  tanks  just  beneath  them. 
The  waste  material,  or  ‘‘tailings,”  pass  through 
the  mezzanine  floor  into  Callow  settling  tanks 
which  are  suspended  from  the  floor.  When  the 
tailings  have  settled,  they  are  drawn  off  from 
the  bottoms  of  these  Callow  cones  directly 
onto  steam  drying  stables  situated  on  the  main 
floor.  -After  drying,  weighing  and  testing  the 
tailings,  they  may  be  delivered  to  the  refuse 
bin  to  be  carted  away.  The  concentrates  may 
then  be  dried,  tested  and  weighed  and  shipped 
to  a  smelter. 

The  sampling  machinery  is  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  laboratory.  It  consists  of  the 
Sturtevant  roll-jaw  crusher,  a  disc  pulverizer, 
two  bucking  boards,  an  Enterprise  coal 
grinder,  a  mechanical  screen  and  a  complete 
set  of  hand  screens  and  shaker.  There  are 
two  large  steel  sampling  floors  upon  which 
the  material  may  be  cut  down. 

The  equipment  now  installed  by  the  Mining 
Engineering  Department  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  gives  the  student  facilities  for  labora¬ 
tory  work  in  all  branches  of  mining  which 
are  equal  to  those  offered  by  any  institution 
in  the  United  States,  while  in  the  special  field 
of  coal  mining  and  preparation  the  equipment 
is  the  most  complete  in  the  country  and  per¬ 
haps  in  the  world. 

The  first  courses  in  mining  engineering  were 
given  by  the  department  in  1910  and  the  first 
students  graduated  in  1912.  During  the  fresh¬ 
man  and  sophomore  years  the  course  in  min¬ 
ing  engineering  includes  the  same  elementarv 
training  in  languages,  mathematics,  mechanics, 
drafting,  physics  and  chemistry  as  the  other 
engineering  courses,  with  the  addition  of  ele¬ 
mentary  geology  and  the  elements  of  mining, 
such  as  blasting,  drilling,  shaft-sinking  and 
tunneling.  The  general  principles  common 
to  all  branches  of  mining  engineering  together 
with  surveying,  steam  engineering  and  the  use 
of  electric  motors,  with  advanced  chemistry 
and  geology  are  given  during  the  junior  year. 
During  the  senior  year  the  student  has  the 
ojitiou  of  specializing  in  coal  mining,  metalli¬ 
ferous  mining,  metallurgy  or  mining  geology. 
In  addition  to  its  work  of  instruction  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Mining  Engineering  is  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  various  mining  activities  of 
the  state.  It  is  represented  in  the  Mining 
Investigation  Commission  and  in  the  Mine 
Rescue  Station  Commission,  and  it  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Illinois  State  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Alines 
ill  a  co-operative  investigation  of  the  coal 
mines  of  Illinois. 
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Some  Concrete  Figures  on  Motor  Truck  Economy. 


The  following  is  a  comparison  of  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  with  horse-drawn  vehicles,  including  details 
of  operating  expense  and  saving  made  by  three- 
ton  trucks  used  by  the  heavy  aerial  construction 
gangs;  this  covers  the  annual  operating  expense 
of  a  three-ton  Mack  truck  based  on  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  seven  trucks,  average  5,310  miles: 


Chauffeur’s  salary  (part  time)* . $  360.00 

Garage  and  washing .  240.00 

Gasolene  (.0635  per  mile)  .  331.87 

Lubricants  (.0325  per  mile)  .  172.57 

Tires  (.055  per  mile)  .  292.05 

Supplies  (miscellaneous)  .  54.50 

Repairs  .  120.00 

Depreciation,  interest  and  taxes .  750.00 


Total  . $2,320.99 


drawn  vehicles  replaced  by  three-ton  Mack  truck : 

Teams  for  hauling  men,  tools,  etc . $1,450.00 

Placing  cable  .  350.00 

Extra  truck  for  hauling  poles .  150.00 

Extra  truck  for  hauling  cable .  300.00 

Traveling  time  of  men .  1,200.00 

Labor  setting  poles  .  300.00 


Total  for  year . $3,750.00 

Approximated  gross  annual  saving  by  three-ton 

Mack  truck  . $3,750.00 

Annual  operating  expense  of  three-ton  Mack  truck  2,320.99 


Net  annual  saving,  per  truck . $1,429.01 


*The  chauffeurs  operating  these  trucks  are  experienced 
linemen  and  work  with  the  gang  when  trucks  are  stand¬ 
ing  idle;  hence  part  of  their  expense  is  properly  charge¬ 
able  to  the  work. 

The  first  question  that  is  asked  a  motor  truck 
representative  by  at  least  nine-tenths  of  business 
firms  who  are  thinking  of  installing  motor  trucks 
is :  “How  much  money  will  a  motor  truck  save 
me  over  my  horse  vehicles?”  The  almost  in¬ 
variable  answer  is,  “It  depends  on  so  and  so.” 

The  qualifying  conditions  are  enough  to  be¬ 
wilder  any  business  man  seriously  seeking  en¬ 
lightenment  on  this  important  problem.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  no  honest  motor  truck  represen¬ 
tative  can  truthfully  say  that  a  motor  truck  sub¬ 
stituted  for  a  certain  number  of  horse  teams  will 
effect  a  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  which  can 
be  guaranteed  in  round  figures.  Some  truck 
manufacturers  have  attempted  to  do  business  on 
a  basis  of  guaranteed  operating  expenses  for  their 
motor  trucks  and  guaranteed  maintenance  ex¬ 
pense  and  guaranteed  economy  in  accomplishing 
the  equivalent  or  greater  amount  of  work  over 
the  horse  equipment,  but  it  is  safe  to  add  that 
every  one  of  these  companies  has  gone  the  way 
of  every  enterprise  which  was  not  established  on 
safe,  sane,  and  sound  business  principles. 

Although  no  honest  motor  truck  manufacturer 
will  guarantee  that  his  product  will  cost  such 
and  such  a  figure  in  a  day,  or  that  the  machine 
transportation  will  effect  an  economy  in  figures 
which  can  be  carried  to  even  one  point  decimals, 
however,  the  motor  truck  manufacturers  can 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  man  that  when 
he  needs  motor  truck  equipment  and  when  he 
operates  it  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  engineer¬ 
ing  experts  of  their  organization,  the  economies 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  a  larger  dividend  upon 
the  capitalization  represented  by  the  motor  trucks 
than  perhaps  any  corresponding  investment  in 
mechanical  equipment. 

It  takes  but  little  analysis  to  show  that  when  a  five- 
ton  gasoline  motor  truck  operating  in  public  serv¬ 
ice  delivery  shows  a  gross  profit  of  from  $30  to 
$50  per  day  and  a  net  profit  of  from  $20  to  $30  per 
day — figuring  that  the  original  investment  for  the 
truck  was  $4,500 — no  other  mechanical  equipment 
can  show  a  profit  of  100  per  cent  per  year  on  its 
calculating  that  the  good  motor  truck  is  avail¬ 
able  for  operation  300  business  days  in  the 
year.  The  business  man  who  has  not  actually 
made  sufficient  investigation  into  the  earning 
power  of  a  motor  truck  is  very  skeptical  as  to 
the  truth  of  a  statement  that  mechanical  haulage 
is  showing  a  profit  of  from  100  to  200  per  cent. 
But  public  service  motor  express  companies  which 
are  operating  and  managing  their  enterprises  on 
the  same  rigid  business  principles  as  are  carried 
out  in  the  cost  accounting  department,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
are  getting  such  results.  There  are  a  number  of 
truck  companies  that  can  prove  that,  under 
as  favorable  conditions  as  these  public  service 
motor  express  companies  are  operating,  it  is 
quite  possible  for  a  business  concern  that  gives 
the  same  time  and  attention  to  its  product 
when  it  goes  outside  of  its  manufacturing  and 
inside  distributing  plant,  to  get  a  similar  ratio 
of  earning  in  its  own  institutions.  The  only 
reason  that  the  private  operators  of  motor  trucks 


By  Rollin  W.  Hutchinson. 


When  Properly  Routed  and  Used,  Trucks 
Make  a  Saving  of  From  Twenty-five  to 
100  Per  Cent — Care  Needed  in  Deciding 
When  to  Use  Machines. 


are  not  earning  relatively  the  same  ratio  of  divi¬ 
dends  on  their  investment  is  that  they  have  mis¬ 
taken  the  motor  truck,  in  itself,  as  a  cure-all  for 
all  of  their  delivery  problems  and  have  not 
speeded  up  the  inside  details  of  the  delivery 
system  to  keep  pace  with  the  potential  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  motor  truck.  True,  the  earning  of  100 
to  200  per  cent  on  its  investment  is  exceptional 
profit  for  a  motor  truck  to  show  in  private  use, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  service  motor 
companies  can  and  do  charge  a  larger  price  per 
ton  or  per  ton  mile  for  taking  care  of  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  delivery  system.  However,  the  profit 
which  a  good  motor  truck  would  show  when  op¬ 
erated  in  private  service  can  and  does  run  as  high 
as  200  per  cent  on  its  investment  cost. 

The  economies  which  motor  transportation  ef¬ 
fect  in  delivery  are  seldom  measurable  on  an 
exact  dollars  and  cents  basis.  In  saying  that 
the  motor  truck  can,  for  the  use  of  a  private  in¬ 
dividual  or  business  firm,  show  a  dividend  of 
100  per  cent,  we  are  figuring  its  earnings  on  the 
basis  that  the  first-class  motor  truck  will  enlarge 
the  delivery  area  of  the  owner  two  or  three 
times  and  enable  him  to  double  or  treble  his  cus¬ 
tomers  by  making  quicker  and  more  prompt  de¬ 
liveries.  If  the  actual  operating  cost  of  a  motor 
truck,  which  has  displaced  three  or  four  teams, 
was  taken  as  the  measuring  rule  of  its  economy, 
it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  expense  will 
be  larger  than  for  the  horse  teams,  but  the  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  motor  truck  is  so  much  more 
than  that  of  the  horse  equipment — through  its 
ability  to  turn  off  twice  or  three  times  as  much 
work— -the  actual  operating  expense  bears  but 
an  insignificant  relation  to  its  earning  power. 

It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  business  world  to 
place  freedom  from  annoyance  and  worry  inci¬ 
dent  to  delays  in  delivery  of  goods  on  a  mone¬ 
tary  basis.  In  truth  the  absence  from  worry 
which  a  good  motor  truck  insures  may  have  a 
dividend  feature  which  by  itself  would  make  a 
motor  truck  a  profitable  investment.  In  holding 
new  business  the  motor  truck  is  the  most  favor¬ 
able  adjunct  in  business  equipment,  as  it  enables 
the  carrying  out  of  contracts. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  the  economy 
of  motor  trucks  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  all 
of  the  large  corporations  which  have  adopted 
the  motor  truck  there  is  not  a  single  complaint. 
If  the  motor  truck  had  not  proved  its  value  these 
large  business  organizations  would  have  declared 
the  motor  truck  a  failure.  It  is  certain  that  if  the 
large  squadrons  of  trucks  which  are  owned  by 
big  corporations  were  not  profitable,  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  would  have  been  told  so  in  unmeas¬ 
ured  terms. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  motor  truck  operators. 
The  first  class  keep  only  such  insufficient  rec¬ 
ords  as  to  prove  to  their  satisfaction  that  their 
trucks  earn  a  substantial  profit.  The  second 
class  of  truck  operators,  who  are  exceedingly  in 
the  minority,  hav.e  kept  accurate  records  of  their 
motor  service  costs,  but  they  exercise  the  great¬ 
est  care  in  preventing  these  records  from  leaving 
their  offices.  The  writer  once  asked  the  traffic 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  public  ser¬ 
vice  delivery  companies  in  the  United  States  for 
some  actual  records  of  his  horse  and  his  motor 
truck  equipment.  He  was  met  with  this  re¬ 
joinder: 

“You  can’t  have  them.  We  don’t  propose  to 
give  away  this  information,  as  it  would  start 
our  competitors  buying  motor  trucks  and  the 
very  minute  they  get  motor  trucks  the  superiority 
of  the  service  which  we  can  give  will  be  lost 
and  they  would  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  us. 
We  are  not  philanthropists  and  have  nothing  to 
give  away.” 

Perhaps  no  corporation  in  the  United  States  is 
so  well  known  for  the  business-like  principles  in 
the  conduct  of  every  feature  of  its  service  as  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company.  The  New  York 
Telephone  Company  was  one  of  the  first  large 
corporations  to  begin  experiments  with  motor 


transportation.  Their  first  motor  equipment  nat¬ 
urally  was  of  the  electric  driven  type  and  obvi¬ 
ously  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  efficiency  as  well, 
the  most  of  their  truck  equipment  is  today  of  the 
electric  type.  They,  however,  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  use  of  the  gasoline  truck  and  have, 
for  example,  about  thirty-three  Mack  trucks  of 
from  one  to  three  tons  size  in  operation  in  New 
York  and  the  suburban  territory. 

In  line  with  the  policy  of  placing  an  exact  cost 
accounting  system  on  every  part  of  their  equip¬ 
ment,  they  began  about  three  years  ago  to  keep 
the  most  approved  records  on  each  item  of  cost 
of  their  gasoline  driven  vehicles.  The  results  of 
their  cost  accounting  system  were  disclosed  by 
their  superintendent  of  construction,  A.  W.  Al¬ 
len.  Inasmuch  as  the  figures  given  contain  a 
great  amount  of  information  valuable  to  the 
business  public  the  writer  is  giving  them  in  full 
in  this  article.  It  will  be  noted  that  a  one-ton 
Mack  truck  which  represented  an  annual  oper¬ 
ating  expense  combined  of  $3,885.24  showed  a 
net  annual  saving  in  comparison  with  horse  ve¬ 
hicles  of  $2,414.76. 


D.  A.  Thomas  Returns. 


The  Steamship  Olympic,  arriving  at  New 
York  on  Wednesday  morning,  brought  Mr. 
D.  A.  Thomas,  the  distinguished  Welsh  coal 
operator,  who  is  on  his  second  visit  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  his  first  visit  being  late  last  January. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  interviewed  by  several 
newspaper  and  coal  men  shortly  after  the 
steamer  left  quarantine,  and  he  stated  that 
he  wished  it  understood  that  he  was  not 
making  his  second  visit  here  for  the  purpose 
of  closing  deals  for  immense  coal  acreages. 
There  was  no  truth  in  the  recently  cabled 
story  from  the  other  side  that  he  was  coming 
over  at  the  head  of  a  great  syndicate  to  close 
deals,  negotiations  for  which  had  been  in¬ 
augurated  on  his  first  visit. 

“I  am  here  as  an  individual,”  he  said  to 
The  Black  Diamond  man,  “and  not  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Consolidated  Cambrian  Com¬ 
pany.  I  did  not  finish  my  investigations  when 
I  was  over  here  in  the  winter,  as  there  were 
several  very  pressing  matters  at  home  that 
required  my  quick  return  there,  so  I  went  back 
and  got  them  out  of  the  way.  Now,  I  will 
have  some  spare  time,  and  I  shall  go  into 
Canada  in  a  few  days,  and  will  extend  my 
visit  to  take  in  the  British  Columbia  coal 
fields. 

“I  have  not  purchased,  nor  do  I  have  in 
mind  at  this  time,  the  purchase  of  any  specific 
American  coal  properties.  If  I  meet  with  a 
bargain  in  a  coal  property,  however,  I  will 
trade  for  it  as  quickly  as  I  will  for  a  bargain 
in  a  diamond  or  any  other  valuable.” 

Asked  about  the  financial  situation  on  the 
other  side,  Mr.  Thomas  said  that  he  was  very 
well  pleased  with  the  outlook.  While  some 
few  bankers  may  have  fears,  he  thinks  that 
the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  re¬ 
cently  reduced  their  interest  rate,  was  a  pretty 
fair  criterion  of  the  situation. 

“Those  people  are  very  far  seeing,”  he  said, 
“and  they  certainly  would  not  have  taken 
such  action  if  they  were  not  optimistic  as  to 
the  outlook.” 

Mr.  Thomas  says  that  he  does  not  appre¬ 
hend  any  trouble  in  the  mining  districts  of 
Wales  during  M^y.  A  great  many  miners 
recently  gave  notice  that  they  would  quit 
work  on  the  first.  The  union  miners  are 
trying  to  coerce  other  miners,  not  members, 
to  come  into  the  union,  and  they  threaten  a 
strike. 

“If  I  felt  that  they  had  any  chance  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  stopping  work,  I  certainly  would  not 
have  come  away  at  this  time,”  was  the  way 
Mr.  Thomas  summed  up  his  remarks  on  this 
question. 


John  Mitchell,  former  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  prominently 
connected  with  labor  and  civic  affairs  for  many 
years,  has  been  appointed  State  Labor  Com¬ 
missioner  of  New  York  by  Governor  Sulzer 
this  week.  If  the  appointment  is  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  the  understanding  is  that  it  will 
be  accepted  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  Term  of  office 
is  for  four  years  and  salary  $8,000. 
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New  York  Trade. 

Anthracite  Market  Is  Active,  with 
Scarcity  of  Egg  and  Stove — Bitu¬ 
minous  Conditions  Are  Heavy 
but  Outlook  Promising. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

29  Broadway, 

New  York,  May  1st. 

,  There  is  apparent  evidence  that  the  New  York 
anthracite  market  has  been  oversold  during  the 
last  two  weeks  and  that  there  is  a  decided  scarc¬ 
ity  of  all  of  the  prepared  sizes  in  this  section 
and  especially  of  the  egg  and  stove  sizes.  Both 
jobbers  and  retailers  have  found  it  difficult  to 
place  their  orders  for  the  first  part  of  the  week 
in  their  usual  channels  and  have  experienced  as 
great  difficulty  in  buying  the  individual  coals 
which  have  become  very  scarce  in  this  port. 
The  companies  report  that  they  are  rushed  with 
orders  and  running  all  operations  excepting  the 
few  that  are  idle  because  of  button  strikes.  The 
April  tonnage  figures  will  undoubtedly  be  large 
and  show  up  favorably  as  a  record  for  that 
month.  The  only  interference  this  week  that  has 
affected  production  was  the  heavy  rains  causing 
flooding  in  the  watery  mines,  but  that  has  been 
remedied  now.  Transportation  conditions  have 
been  easy  to  this  port  without  congestion  at  the 
piers  that  has  given  trouble  up  till  this  week  and 
all  movements  are  easy  both  on  line  and  by  wa¬ 
ter.  The  producing  end  seems  to  be  in  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  shape  now  and  activity  is  at  top  pitch 
on  all  sides.  The  strength  of  the  demand  is  such 
that  a  continued  activity  is  looked  for  through 
at  least  the  coming  two  months. 

With  the  dealers  the  suburban  trade  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  an  improvement  over  the  dullness 
of  early  April  by  the  rush  to  get  in  on  the  low¬ 
est  discount  price,  but  there  has  been  a  gradual 
slackening  of  the  trade  in  Manhattan  proper. 
Here  there  has  been  a  falling  off  that  has  caused 
some  of  the  dealers  such  uneasiness  that  they 
have  shaded  prices  in  certain  localities  and  on 
certain  classes  of  business.  This  may  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  part  from  the  uneasiness  that  came  on 
some  of  the  dealers  as  the  result  of  the  recent 
combining  of  the  principal  yards  of  this  city, 
though  the  combined  dealers  state  that  they  have 
not  considered  any  such  reduction  in  prices  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances.  The  reduced  stocks  of 
hard  coal  coming  to  this  port  are  being  taken 
care  of  comfortably  by  the  immediate  trade  in 
this  vicinity  so  that  the  supply  at  this  point  is 
about  easy  with  a  tendency  toward  a  shortage 
soon. 

Trading  in  the  harbor  for  boat  loads  has 
dropped  off  to  a  minimum,  as  the  firmness  of 
circular  quotations  has  taken  the  feature  from 
that  kind  of  business.  The  steam  trade  contin¬ 
ues  to  show  an  improvement  here  because  of 
smaller  tonnages  brought  forward  to  tidewater 
and  the  increased  demand  for  the  No.  2  Buck¬ 
wheat  which  is  being  substituted  for  the  No.  3 
size  on  orders  of  the  Board  of  Health,  so  as  to 
secure  a  more  smokeless  mixture  for  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  this  coal  with  bituminous.  Increased 
consumption  of  No.  3  at  the  pumping  plants  at 
the_  mines  is  easing  that  situation  though  trans¬ 
actions  are  not  numerous  in  this  smallest  size. 
No.  1  Buckwheat  is  in  good  demand  with  cir¬ 
cular  prices  prevailing. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

Soft  coal  conditions  in  the  New  York  trade 
presented  very  little  change  during  this  week,  re¬ 
flecting  only  the  improvement  in  the  conditions 
prevalent  in  other  sections  of  the  country  such 
as  the  lakes  and  the  western  country.  There  is 
plainly  less  coal  being  offered  the  spot  markets 
here  because  of  the  diverting  of  these  surplus 
coals  to  other  channels  of  trade  than  the  east 
and  it  is  also  reported  that  several  of  the  larger 
shippers  who  had  considerable  stocks  of  low 
grade  coals  at  the  piers  and  in  boats  have  un¬ 
loaded,  making  an  easier  situation  for  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  srnaller  consignments  of  coal  which  have 
seen  rapidly  approaching  the  demurrage  stage. 
With  this  relief  there  is  not  yet  apparent  any 
great  strengthening  in  prices  for  low  grade  spot 
coals  which  continue  to  sell  at  remarkably  low 
prices  to  quick  buyers  when  the  demurrage  bill 
gets  close.  At  a  lunch  gathering  this  week  one 
-oal  man  said  that  he  had  paid  the  record  low 
price  of  $1.90  for  a  cargo  of  low  grade  coal, 
>vhen  another  went  him  one  better  by  averring 
hat  he  had  paid  $1.85  here  or  thirty  cents  on  the 
nine  basis,  for  low  grade  demurrage  coal.  These 
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prices  will  likely  come  back  no  more  this  year, 
as  the  surplus  stocks  are  fast  finding  their  way 
into  more  legitimate  channels  westward  and  else¬ 
where.  All  indications  point  to  a  steady  improve¬ 
ment  in  all  coal  conditions  from  now  on,  so  that 
there  is  little  to  worry  about  because  of  the  low 
prices  that  have  troubled  this  market  up  till  now. 
Spot  market  traders  look  for  an  improvement 
in  their  business  at  much  better  figures  in  the 
near  future  and  predict  steady  advances  in 
prices. 

Several  good  sized  contracts  have  been  closed 
this  week  at  favorable  figures  for  the  year  and 
all  carry  the  increased  prices  that  the  trade  has 
been  compelled  to  demand  to  meet  increased 
mining  costs  and  other  advances  against  produc¬ 
tion.  Most  of  this  business  has  been  railroad 
business,  steamship  business  and  the  lesser  part 
of  a  miscellaneous  industrial  character.  There 
are  still  a  number  of  inquiries  abroad  and  the 
large  number  of  test  cargoes  that  have  charac¬ 
terized  the  business  of  this  year  are  still  going  to 
consumers  throughout  the  east.  Never  before 
have  the  consumers  sought  so  carefully  the  fuel 
most  perfectly  adapted  to  their  requirements  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  shippers  to  find  this  tendency 
as  it  represents  a  more  lively  interest  of  the 
manufacturers  in  their  coal  problems  and  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  grafting  engineer  will  be  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  situation  in  time.  The  chief 
source  of  trouble  in  the  New  York  fuel  situation 
is  the  kicking  engineer  who  has  not  been  prop¬ 
erly  “reached,”  so  that  a  frank  statement  to  large 
buyers  of  this  situation  has  relieved  the  abuse 
somewhat  and  further  treatment  of  the  subject 
will  likely  bear  more  fruit  if  it  is  not  already 
evidenced  in  the  changed  methods  of  buying  coal 
apparent  recently. 

Little  gas  business  is  transacted  in  this  section 
except  with  a  few  large  consumers,  but  trades 
made  in  this  fuel  here  for  western  use  indicate 
an  advance  in  price  of  which  a  quotation  of  $1.05 
for  three-quarter  West  Virginia  gas  coal  is  a 
characteristic  one.  Other  similar  coals  and  bet¬ 
ter  grades  from  other  fields  show  a  correspond¬ 
ing  strength.  Slack  has  not  been  very  active 
and  could  likely  be  bought  here  by  a  judicious 
buyer  at  about  sixty  cents.  The  little  trading  in 
coke  common  to  this  market  is  very  quiet  but 
firm  because  of  the  strength  of  coke  conditions 
in  general.  New  River  and  Pocahontas  coals 
which  are  sold  here  for  the  New  England  mar¬ 
kets  show  greatly  increased  strength  because  of 
an  easier  transportation  situation  to  the  west 
where  the  railroads  are  rushin.g  record  tonnages 
every  day  now.  Prices  stand  firm  at  the  circu¬ 
lars  and  give  promise  of  a  possibility  of  pre¬ 
miums  if  the  operators  are  inclined  to  take  them 
before  the  summer  has  advanced  far. 

The  Vessel  Situation. 

The  coastwise  vessel  market  is  just  about  firm. 
We  quote  current  rates  of  freight  as  follows : 
From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  eighty  to  ninety 
cents;  to  points  east  of  Boston,  $1  to  $2;  from 
Philadelphia  to  Boston,  seventy  to  ninety  cents ; 
to  Portland,  $1.2'5 ;  to  Portsmouth,  $1.25 ;  to 
Searsport,  $1.75 ;  to  Sound  points,  seventy-five 
to  ninety  cents;  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
ninety  cents ;  to  Providence,  seventy  to  eighty 
cents ;  to  New  Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty- 
five  cents;  to  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty- 
five  to  forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are: 


N.  Y. 

F.  0.  B. 

Somerset  County — 

Harbor. 

Mines. 

Best  grades  . 

. $2.90 

$1.40 

Medium  grades . 

1.10 

Ordinary  . 

.90 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein . 

1.60 

Cheaper  grades  . 

.  2.80 

1.25 

Clearfield  County — 

Best  grade  . 

1.S5 

Ordinary  grades . 

1.00 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  . 

1.80 

Medium  grade . 

1.10 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein . 

1.75 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.85 

Best  gas,  54-inch  lump . 

Best  grade,  run-of-mine  . 

.  2.60 

1.00 

1.08 

Gas  slack  . 

.80 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

is  reported 

to  have 

lost  a  total  of  $3,610,000  in  the  floods  in  the 
middle  west,  of  which  $1,145,000  represents  the 
cost  of  twenty-four  bridges  destroyed  and  re¬ 
pairs  to  fifty  bridges  damaged.  Temporary 
trestle  work  cost  $362,000;  replacing  218  miles 
of  track  cost  $1,567,000,  and  a  loss  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  not  reported  as  charged  against 
operating  expenses. 


Buffalo  Market. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  1st— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — While  the  demand  for  coal  is  light, 
the  past  month  is  reported  by  some  of  the 
large  retailers  to  have  been  a  very  satisfactory 
moved  more  fuel  than  they  expected, 
though  the  volume  of  business  was  not  up  to  that 
of  some  recent  years.  Dealers  have  haH  iu-fio 
trouble  from  car  scarcity  and  some  of  them 
remark  uf  on  the  fact  that  cars  as  well  as  sup- 
phes  of  all  sizes  of  coal  have  been  easy  to 
obtain,  fhe  demand  for  steam  sizes  has  been 
good  and  prices  have  been  ruling  a  little  above 
circtuar,  this  being  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  stiff 
tone  in  the  bituminous  market. 

The  lake  trade  has  been  a  busy  one  during  the 
past  weeK  a  total  of  191,776  tons  having  been 
snipped.  The  largest  shipments  were  taken  by 

10*^78^009%°^  Superior,  amounting 

to  78,..'02  tons.  The  balance  of  the  water  ship¬ 
ments  were  as  follows :  Chicago,  36,100 ;  Mil¬ 
waukee.  26,033;  Fort  Williams,  19,700;  Sheboy- 
pn,  10,000;  Houghton,  5,000;  Marquette,  3,200; 

.f^^ficock,  2,500;  Racine, 
2.4o0_,  Sault  Ste.  Mane,  2,000;  Kenosha,  1,350; 
Manitowoc,  1,050;  Port  Colborne,  811. 

The  Wtuminous  trade  is  very  quiet,  but  the 
marxet  holds  firm  at  the  Pittsburgh  schedule  of 
prices,  mine-run  being  quoted  at  $2.55.  Slack 
13  more  plentiful  with  the  starting  up  of  the 
lake  trade  and  prices  have  declined  for  spot 
shipment.  The  larger  companies  are  in  an  easy 
positio'n  so  far  as  the  coming  year  is  concerned. 
Some  have  no  coal  to  offer  and  those  having 
It  are  not  willing  to  tie  up  for  any  extended 
period  unless  they  receive  the  full  schedule 
prices.  Ihe  representative  of  one  prominent 
company  states  that  he  has  turned  down  orders 
tor  quite  a  respectable  quantity  of  coal,  advising 
that  he  could  not  take  the  business  unless  a 
small  premium  was  paid. 

_  Mines  are  running  at  a  fair  rate,  though  scarc¬ 
ity  of  labor  is  checking  activity.  Miners  wel¬ 
come  an  opportunity  at  this  time  of  year  to  get 
employment  on  the  farms  and  in  the  industrial 
plants,  and  operators  find  it  difficult  to  get  men 
to  take  their  places.  The  holding  up  of  cars  at 
lake  ports  through  temporary  embargoes  has 
caused  a  notable  decrease  in  shipping  facilities 
at  a  number  of  mines.  The  effect  of  Ohio 
floods  in  lowering  the  car  supply  is  still  being 
felt  in  a  lessened  degree. 


Death  of  George  T.  Westcott. 

George  F.  Westcott,  for  several  years  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Buffalo  office  of  the  Jeffrey  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  with  offices  at  811  White 
building,  died  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  on  April  21, 
aged  fifty-eight  years.  He  had  been  ill  for  the 
past  eighteen  months  and  since  the  first  of  the 
year  had  been  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  in  the  hope 
of  regaining  his  health.  The  journey  north 
proved  too  much  for  his  strength  and  he  stopped 
off  at  Chelsea  while  en  route  to  Castine,  Me., 
his  old  home. 

Beginning  his  business  life  as  a  millwright, 
Mr.  Wescott  was  for  many  years  an  employe 
of  the  John  T.  Noye  Manufacturing  Company, 
mill  machinery,  Buffalo,  and  was  sent  by  that 
firm  to  take  charge  of  the  first  roller  mill  erected 
in  Japan.  This  was  back  in  the  eighties.  During 
a  residence  of  some  years  in  the  northwest,  Mr. 
Wescott  built  cereal  mills  in  Minneapolis,  Fari¬ 
bault  and  other  points,  and  was  also  engaged  in 
the  erection  of  mills  in  Iowa  and  the  Dakotas. 
For  the  past  few  years  he  had  been  a  resident 
of  Buffalo,  engaged  chiefly  in  the  management 
of  the  sales  of  the  coal  handling  and  canners’ 
machinery  of  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Wescott  was  a  member  of  the  Buffalo 
Ad  Club  and  the  Ellicott  Club.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Ella  Wescott;  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  May  Ella,  and  a  son,  Otis  B.,  all  of  Buffalo, 
and  his  mother,  Mary  A.  Wescott,  of  Castine,  Me. 


Somerset  county  operators  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  recently  in  rumors  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Electric  Service  Company,  a  power 
transmission  company,  had  optioned  the  elec¬ 
tric  plant  at  Somerset,  Pa.,  and  would  from 
this  center  extend  an  improved  service  to  the 
whole  county  as  it  has  done  in  Clearfield, 
Cambria  and  Indiana  counties.  Central  sta¬ 
tion  power  is  usually  furnished  cheaper  than 
operators  can  manufacture  juice  at  their  iso¬ 
lated  plants. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

Anthracite  Conditions  in  Healthy  Shape, 
Bituminous  Situation  Is 
Stagnant. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

No.  1400  Land  Title  Building, 

Philadelphia,  Alay  1st. 

There  has  been  hut  very  little  change  perceptilde 
in  the  anthracite  situation  in  Philadelphia  this 
week  so  that  the  tone  is  only  a  moderately  active 
one  except  with  the  two  larger  companies  who 
have  been  the  leaders  in  this  market  for  many 
years.  They  report  a  more  active  business,  and 
that  they  will  carry  over  into  the  month  of  May 
many  orders  from  this  section  that  they  were 
unable  to  give  their  attention  in  April.  With 
the  majority  of  the  individual  shippers  there  is 
more  of  a  complaint  about  conditions  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  although  there  is  much  to  compensate  the 
dullness  here  in  the  activity  of  other  markets 
such  as  the  western  and  northwestern  trade  are 
offering. 

Conditions  at  the  anthracite  mines  are  very 
active,  with  all  mines  running  full  time  again, 
excepting  the  few  which  have  been  the  victims 
of  the  labor  union’s  violation  of  their  agreement 
of  last  spring  by  the  practice  of  button  strikes 
at  several  of  the  important  producing  collieries. 
The  companies  are  losing  a  large  tonnage  and 
have  lost  it  every  month  for  nearly  a  year  to  put 
up  with  the  button  strikes,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder 
employers  are  skeptical  about  the  value  of  labor 
agreements  and  are  going  slow  on  contract  ton¬ 
nage  because  of  the  unstable  labor  situation. 
Heavy  rains  during  the  week  interfered  with 
production  in  watery  mines  but  the  pumps  have 
now  gotten  all  of  the  surplus  under  control  again. 
Transportation  movements  are  fairly  good  with 
a  threatening  shortage  of  cars  in  some  sections 
because  of  the  slow  return  of  cars  from  prac¬ 
tically  all  directions,  in  the  Philadelphia  terri¬ 
tory  and  also  in  sections  remote  from  mining 
regions. 

Dealers  report  a  fair  trade  having  been  aroused 
toward  the  latter  part  of  April  with  the  con¬ 
sumers  who  stock  for  the  winter,  so  that  a  good 
month  was  enjoyed  by  most  dealers  and  the  early 
part  of  i\lay  gives  good  promise  of  its  continu¬ 
ance.  They  lind  the  stove  and  egg  sizes  hard  to 
supply  because  of  the  shortage  created  by  de¬ 
mands  on  their  shippers  from  all  markets  for 
these  sizes.  Prices  paid  and  prices  charged  the 
consumers  are  both  on  a  most  satisfactory  basis 
of  stability  here  now  and  there  is  a  good  brand 
of  harmony  abroad. 

The  bituminous  situation  is  stagnant.  The 
tendency  to  remain  in  the  lethargic  state  that 
started  several  weeks  since  has  continued  per¬ 
sistently  with  little  interruption  till  the  bottom 
must  have  been  reached  by  now,  surely.  No  one 
is  aide  to  give  a  very  optimistic  general  report  of 
local  soft  coal  conditions  except  to  predict  as 
they  universally  do,  that  the  fall  trade  is  going 
to  be  the  best  in  years.  The  mills  in  this  vicinity 
have  started  to  hammer  the  tariff  legislation  and 
to  howl  calamity  in  a  timid  sort  of  way,  and 
may  become  ashamed  of  themselves  before  any 
harm  is  done  further  than  to  slacken  manufac¬ 
tures  for  a  time  and  consequently  reduce  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal  temporarily. 

Contracts  continue  to  come  in  one  by  one 
very  slowly  but  invariably  at  the  coal  man’s  ad¬ 
vanced  figure.  The  better  grades  of  coal  are 
being  favored,  and  in  the  little  immediate  de¬ 
livery  business  that  is  abroad,  the  best  coals 
command  a  good  price  while  the  poor  grades  are 
given  away.  An  average  price  is  impossible  for 
the  run  of  coals  offered  here  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  transactions  and  the  wide  range  of 
grades  dealt  in  and  the  corresponding  variety 
in  prices.  Another  slack  inquiry  was  a  trade 
visitor  this  week  and  found  the  market  at  sixty- 
five  cents.  Coke  recovered  some  of  its  strength 
this  week,  and  in  light  trading  acquired  a  firmer 
attitude.  There  is  more  to  the  outlook  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  than  in  the  present  market  situation. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

C.  J.  Corr,  of  Rogers-Corr  Coal  Company, 
was  in  the  New  York  offices  the  early  part 
of  the  week. 

J.  M.  Pullman,  of  Pullman  &  Stevens,  has 
been  in  New  York  City  and  New  York  state 
points  this  week. 

About  half  the  miners  at  the  J.  Blair  Ken- 


nerly  mines  at  Seward,  Pa.,  have  been  on  a 
strike  this  week. 

Cedar  Hill  Coal  Mining  Company  is  a  new 
Pennsylvania  corporation  with  a  capital  of 
$20,000  to  mine  coal. 

Leslie  Rodgers  has  entered  the  briquetting 
field  with  an  experimental  plant  near  Front 
and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia. 

R.  B.  Chase,  of  Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks, 
of  Detroit,  Mich,  has  been  in  the  anthracite 
circles  here  and  in  the  east  this  week. 

Frank  B.  Cortright,  of  Cortright  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  has  gone  for  a  visit  to  the  mines  it 
Beaverdale,  Pa.,  and  a  fishing  and  rest  trip. 

Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  who  purchased  the 
Joseph  Stark  Colliery,  at  Hudson,  Pa.,  placed 
in  operation  there  a  new  breaker  of  800  tons 
daily  capacity  last  week. 

Civic  organizations  are  busy  at  the  capital 
lobbying  for  the  passage  of  mine  cave  hills 
and  other  measures  regulating  the  mining  of 
coal  in  Pennsylvania. 

Chas.  W.  Mills,  president  of  the  Climax 
Coal  Company,  announces  the  removal  of  his 
offices  from  the  Real  Estate  Trust  building 
to  the  fourteenth  floor  of  the  Land  Title  build¬ 
ing. 

The  so-called  “Pure  Coal”  measure  which 
the  legislature  has  been  trying  to  pass  has 
failed  by  a  vote  in  the  House  of  sixty-nine  in 
favor  and  fifty-one  against  it.  It  required  104 
votes  to  carry.  A  companion  bill  making  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  sell  short  weight  coal  passed 
after  a  rebate. 

Pennsylvania  senate  has  passed  the  Catlin 
hill  without  a  dissenting  vote  and  the  measure 
has  now  gone  to  the  house  appropriations 
committee  to  be  introduced  in  that  branch  of 
the  legislature  shortly.  The  bill  provides  for 
a  commission  of  three  at  a  salary  of  $2,400, 
to  investigate  all  mines  in  the  anthracite  re¬ 
gions  and  report  to  the  next  general  assembly 
the  best  means  of  enacting  laws  to  prevent 
accidents  in  mines. 


New  England  Trade 


since  last  reports,  hut  that  their  total  bookings 
for  April  were  considerably  smaller  than  re¬ 
corded  in  the  same  month  last  year.  Other 
houses,  and  especially  those  handling  independent 
anthracite,  continue  to  report  “business  is  dull.” 
Occasionally  a  dealer  is  found  who  believes  that 
prices  will  be  lower  before  the  turn  of  191,4. 
The  majority  of  the  trade,  however,  are  ap¬ 
parently  convinced  that  the  market  is  more  likely 
to  advance  above  circular  prices  than  to  decline. 
Further  offerings  of  independent  coal  at  April 
prices  for  May  delivery  have  not  materialized 
and  the  understanding  is  that  big  company  coal 
will  he  ten  cents  a  ton  higher  this  month.  Local 
agents  are  e.xercising  more  or  less  caution  about 
guaranteeing  shipments  of  broken  coal.  One 
agent  says  that  correspondence  with  the  home 
office  on  this  matter  indicates  an  early  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  market  on  this  grade. 

The  production  of  hard  coal  last  month  was 
interrupted  more  or  less  by  the  miners  stopping 
work  because  non-union  men  would  not  wear 
union  buttons,  but  operators  were  not  greatly 
inconvenienced  owing  to  the  light  demand.  The 
chances  favor  a  fairly  large  output  this  month 
and  the  local  trade  anticipates  a  sizable  buying 
movement.  Receipts  at  New  England  points 
have  been  small  and  there  appears  to  be  no  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  coal  here.  Some  consumers  are 
carrying  light  stocks  left  over  from  last  season. 
Taken  as  a  whole  the  market  is  in  a  very  healthy 
condition. 

Retail  dealers  report  no  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  anthracite.  There  is  a  little  some¬ 
thing  doing  all  the  time,  but  the  usual  late  spring 
buying  movement  failed  to  materialize.  It  is 
liard  work  to  convince  the  consumer  that  this 
is  the  time  to  hu>'  coal,  for  the  weather  recently 
has  smacked  of  the  country,  the  seashore — vaca¬ 
tions.  The  retail  consumption  of  bituminous 
continues  fairly  good.  Retail  prices  for  both, 
kinds  of  coal  are  firm  and  unchanged. 

The  freight  rate  market  continues  easy,  as 
the  amount  of  space  offered  is  still  larger  than 
the  demand.  The  average  asking  rate  from 
Hampton  Roads  ports  to  Boston  is  seventy  to 
eighty  cents  a  ton,  as  compared  with  seventy  to 
eighty-five  cents  last  week  and  seventy-five  to 
eighty-five  cents  in  the  week  before  that. 


Boston,  May  1st. —  (Special  Correspondence.)  — 
Just  wiiat  influence,  if  any,  the  settlement  of 
the  M'e.sl  Virginia  labor  controversy  will  have 
on  the  soft  coal  market  is  the  leading  topic  of 
conversation  among  the  local  bituminous  trade. 
It  is  claimed  that  companies  operating  in  West 
Virginia  have  been  storing  coal  at  loading  ports 
and  otlier  points  with  a  view  to  a  possible  strike 
by  the  miners.  It  is  naturally  felt  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  that  now  that  the  trouble  has  been  averted 
the  releasing  of  this  considerable  tonnage  may 
start  i  rice  cutting.  To  offset  such  an  action  it 
is  pointed  out  that  railroad  service  from  the 
mines  to  the  lakes  through  the  recently  flooded 
districts  of  the  middle  west  is  improving  every 
day,  and  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very- 
short  period  when  traffic  conditions  will  be  nor¬ 
mal  and  the  lake  bituminous  movement  will  be 
in  full  swing. 

.■\t  liie  moment  the  local  bituminous  whole¬ 
sale  market  appears  to  be  on  a  remarkably  firm 
basis  notwithstanding  an  utter  lack  of  urgent 
Inlying.  Consumers  who  have  already  placed  their 
contracts  do  not  appear  at  all  anxious  to  have 
their  orders  filled,  and  the  demand  for  spot  coals 
is  very  light.  No  decided  improvement  is  ex¬ 
pected  until  tariff  legislation  is  over  or  mill 
labor  becomes  less  insistent  in  its  demands  for 
higher  wages.  A  majority  of  the  New  England 
mills  are  operating  on  as  short  time  as  possible 
or  are  closed.  New  River  and  Pocahontas  coals 
are  arriving  in  comparatively  small  amounts,  but 
continue  to  accumulate  at  Hampton  Roads  ports. 
Receipts  of  other  kinds  are  in  keeping  with  the 
current  demand. 

We  hear  of  no  instance  where  dealers  are 
deviating  from  the  circular  price  of  $2.85  f.  o.  b. 
for  standard  grades  of  bituminous  on  contract. 
Small  lots  of  spot  coals  have  sold  recently  at 
Mystic  Wharf  at  $3.6,4  to  $3,83  a  ton  on  cars. 
Now  that  the  West  Virginia  troubles  are  over, 
the  demand  for  Pennsylvania  bituminous  has 
fallen  off  quite  a  little,  but  dealers  continue  to 
hold  prices  firmly  to  a  basis  of  $1  to  $1.55  per 
ton  f.  o.  b.  the  mine.  Whatever  cheap  kinds 
were  offering  are  apparently  cleaned  up.  Some 
trouble  has  been  experienced  by  Pennsylvania 
operators  in  securing  unloaded  cars. 

The  wholesale  anthracite  market  is  irregular 
so  far  as  new  business  is  concerned.  Some 
dealers  say  the  demand  for  coal  has  increased 


The  Island  Creek  Coal  Company  shipped  18.),- 
000  tons  in  March,  hut  it  is  expected  the  April 
output  will  be  considerably  smaller  owing  to  the 
interruption  of  traffic  caused  by  the  recent  floods. 


LOW  ASH  COALS 

WATKINS  COAL 

22%  Volatile 

TOWNSEND  COAL 
28%  Volatile 

SCALP  LEVEL  COAL 
16%  Volatile 

Products  of  the 

UNDERGROUND  FACTORY 

system 

Write  for  Booklet 


WATKINS 

West  End  Trust  Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


COAL  COMPANY 

17  Battery  Place 
New  York 


The  Central  We$t  Coa 

MINE  OWNERS  ANtf  SK'lpNkW'Of'’ 

Ohio  and  West  Virginia  Co 

Hocking  Washed  Eggy  Sfoyief 
Shaker  Sirn*n  1  ui.jp  oiir  speuaity. 

J.  S.  MeVEY,  Oni'l  Sales  Mgr.  CO.i.UMSetr>,OHiO] 


Sunday  Creek  Coe 

Hockint 

and  I  I  I  A  I  and 

W.  Va.  Skippin 

FOR  STEAM  AND  DOMESTIO  USE 
OUTLOOK  BLOC.  ■  i  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  Lorain  Goal  &  Dock  Go 

Columbus,  Ohiu 

Capacity  10,000  tons  Ho.  8  Pbg. 
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This  73/2"'ton  hand-dumping  coal  truck  hauls  coal 
over  a  two-mile  route  and  saves  A.  G.  Candler  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  $1.27  per  trip  and  makes  from  4  to  8 
trips  a  day. 

Hauling  cost  is  cut  83^  cents  per  ton-mile. 

With  power-dump  body  the  driver  can  dump  his  load 
and  be  on  his  way  in  35  seconds  without  leaving  his  seat. 


International  Motor  Trucks 

Proved  by  Years  of  Successful  Service 
12  years 
in  use 


Mack 


Saurer 


Hewitt 


Coal  merchants  and  ice  merchants  both  need  trueks 
they  can  depend  upon — ours  have  been  piling  proof 
of  dependability  upon  proof  during  the  past  10,  12 
and  18  years. 


Capacities:  1,  13^,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6*/^,  and  10  Tons 

Let  us  give  you  cost  data  on  coal  delivery 


International  Motor  Company 


General  Offices;  Broadway  and  57th,  New  York 
Works:  Allentown,  Pa.;  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Sales  and  Service  Stations:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Newark,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis.  Atlanta,  Kansas, 
City.  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Washington, 
Albany  and  other  large  cities. 

Canadian  Sales  Agents.  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal 


The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  May  1st. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — While  this  market  is  regarded  by 
operators  and  shippers  as  being  in  a  fairly  strong 
position,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  actual 
volume  of  business  moved  during  the  last  week. 
Every  branch  of  the  trade  was  affected  by  this 
slowing  down,  though  the  cause  was  different 
in  each  instance.  Despite  this  general  change 
in  the  situation  prices  have  remained  unchanged 
and  show  considerable  firmness  at  their  present 
levels.  Of  course,  with  a  slowing  down  in  the 
tonnage  movement,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  curtail  production  on  a  basis  consistent  with 
demand. 

Domestic  trade,  of  course,  has  had  its  day 

Little  activity  is  expected  in  this  branch  until 
the  beginning  of  buying  for  next  season.  There 
has  been  some  tonnage  moving,  however,  in 

this  line,  but  it  lacks  either  the  proportion  or 
steadiness  to  make  it  a  factor  of  importance 
in  the  market.  Most  of  the  business  has  been 
from  flooded  districts,  which  still  require  fuel 
for  drying  out  houses.  Retail  yards  are  re¬ 
ported  as  fairly  well  cleaned  up,  with  dealers 

having  .no  ^disposition  to  take  on  new  supplies 

for  some  time. 

Steam  trade  has  slipped  back  slightly  as  a 
part  of  the  general  scheme  of  industrial  and 
cornmercial  affairs  to  move  slowly  and  cautiously 
until  current  political  and  monetary  questions 
have  been  disposed  of  and  less  restraint  is  ex¬ 
hibited  by  business  as  a  whole.  Industrial  con¬ 
sumers  have  shown  a  disposition  to  buy  for 
only  immediate  needs.  This  general  rule,  of 
course,  has  its  exceptions  in  those  scattered 
cases  of  large  bookings  ahead  where  there  is 
a  measure  of  assurance  as  to  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Railroads  are  taking  a  large  tonnage 
and  this  has  served  to  lend  some  stability  to 
this  branch  of  the  trade. 

Practically  all  operators  have  turned  the  most 
of  their  attention  to  the  opening  of  the  lake 
shipping  season.  The  last  week,  however,  has 
witnessed  a  curtailed  movement  to  the  lakes, 
as  loading  docks  were  reported  congested  and 
railroads  held  the  traffic  in  restraint  until  vessels 
had  taken  the  loads  on  the  tracks.  In  addition, 
the  crippled  condition  of  the  railroads  had  de¬ 
layed  the  return  of  empties  to  the  mines  and 
thus  held  the  movement  back. 

Thick  Vein  Hocking — 

3-inch  lump  . » 

1  -inch  lump . \  \\ 

?4-inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Egg  . 

Domestic  nut  .  1 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . !.!!! 

Coarse  slack  . 

Washed  Coals — 

Cobble  . 

Stove  . .'!!!!'.! 

Pomeroy — 

2  and  3-inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Kanawha  Gas — 

154 -inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Kanawha  Splint — 
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H;inch  lump  . ” 

Mine-run  . 

Egg . . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

.N.  &  W.  White  Ash — 

3- inch  lump  . 

IK-inch  lump  . . 

Egg . ; " ;  ■ 

Washed  Coals— 

Egg  . 
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Youghiogheny — 
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Columbus  News  Notes. 

C.  W.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Coal  Company,  has  returned  from  a  business 
trip  to  Toledo. 

John  B.  Moore,  president  of  the  Ohio  di¬ 
vision  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  has  been  chosen 
a  delegate  to  the  International  Miners’  Congress 
to  be  held  at  Karlsbad,  July  21  to  24. 

The  Salem  Mining  Company,  Salem,  Ohio,  has 
sold  its  mine  on  the  Youngstown  &  Ohio  River 
Traction  line  to  the  Baldwin  Mining  Company 
composed  of  Pittsburgh  capitalists.  The  consid¬ 
eration  is  understood  to  have  been  $75,000.  It 
jis  the  intention  of  the  new  owners  to  make  ex¬ 
tensive  improvements. 

D,  P.  Reagan,  president  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
,  Products  Company,  reports  the  business  of  this 
company  showing  excellent  promise,  despite  the 
unfortunate  litigation  instituted  by  a  number  of 
'  minority  stockholders  of  the  old  Columbus  Coal 


&  Iron  Company.  Reports  sent  out  by  these 
interests  have  caused  some  injury  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  but  this  is  being  overcome.  The 
brick  plant  is  at  present  turning  out  between 
80,000  and  90,000  facing  brick  a  day,  though 
held  back  somewhat  by  the  shortage  of  labor. 
The  coal  business  of  the  company  is  keeping  up 
a  fair  average  and  a  comparatively  large  ton¬ 
nage  is  being  shipped  to  the  lakes. 


Hay  r--'-  Straw 

Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  auots  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  prices  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


(An  Unsolicited  Testimonial,  Published  by  Permission) 


PIONCER 


JPOCAHOm 


Tba  Florleta’  Publlahlng  Co., 

&06  8outb  Dearborn  Street. 

Cbloago,  Illlnole. 

Centleoen: 

Id  reeponee  to  your  favor  of  tbe  9tb  Inetant  relative  to 
additional  advertising  In  your  publloatlob.  beg  to  advlee  that  eondltlone 
at  the  present  tlae  do  not  earrant  ue  in  placing  further  advertising 
oelng  to  tbe  tenporary  shortage  of  care. 

However,  when  oondltlone  are  acre  favorable  we  shall  aoet 
certainly  again  use  epaoe  In  your  publication,  as  we  have  found  It  an 
excellent  aeane  of  adding  to  our  llet  of  florist  cuetoaers.  Our  adver- 
tlelng  In  “The  Review*  certainly  brought  resulte. 

#Tour#  very  truly, 

ROCAHOITTAS  COAl  : 

WBK~W  By  / 

Could  YOU  close  a  contract  if  you  knew  a  greenhouseman 
was  in  the  market  for,  say,  50  or  75  cars  for  next  season? 

You  can  get  in  touch  with  11,000  florists, 
nearly  all  carload  buyers,  through 

508  S.  Dearborn  St. 


fLQRi 


Chi 


cago,  Illinois 
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History  of  Natural  Gas. 


The  history  of  the  natural  gas  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  United  States  is  an  ap¬ 
palling  record  of  incredible  waste, 
according  to  Ralph  Arnold  and  Fred¬ 
erick  G.  Clapp,  authors  of  Technical 
Paper  38  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines  on  the  subject,  “Wastes  in 
the  Production  and  Utilization  of 
Natural  Gas  and  Means  of  Their  Pre¬ 
vention.” 

In  this  technical  paper,  which  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  bureau,  are 
the  following  statements  from  the  au¬ 
thors: 

“There  was  evidently  no  great  waste 
of  gas  in  this  country  before  1873,  as 
no  large  gas  fields  had  been  discov¬ 
ered,  although  gas  was  always  wasted 
in  oil  production.  In  1878  a  well  of 
great  volume  and  pressure  was  struck 
at  Murraysville,  Pa.,  20  miles  east  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  gas  from  this 
well  was  allowed  to  flow  to  waste  for 
three  years  with  no  effort  to  check  it. 
Up  to  this  time  the  belief  that  natural 
gas  was  inexhaustible  seemed  to  be 
universal,  just  as  in  later  years  a 
similar  opinion  prevailed  regarding 
the  forests,  coal,  and  many  minerals, 
and  hence  it  was  not  until  15  or  20 
years  after  the  first  utilization  of  gas 
that  the  pronounced  decline  of  pro¬ 
duction  caused  the  truth  to  dawn 
upon  producers  and  consumers — that 
the  supply  was  indeed  limited. 

“The  waste  of  natural  gas  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  entire 
country,  and  because  the  waste  threat¬ 
ens  the  life  of  gas  fields  it  has  pre¬ 
vented  many  investors  from  building 
plants  in  the  various  fields,  thereby 
depriving  the  localities  of  increased 
population  and  wealth.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  question  of  waste,  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  geologic  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  gas  in  the  sandstone, 
sand,  or  limestone  reservoirs  is  such 
that  the  flow  of  gas  from  one  well 
causes  a  decrease  in  the  flow  of  others 
and  a  reduction  of  the  supply  through¬ 
out  the  entire  field. 

“Instances  are  common  where  care¬ 
lessness  and  indifference  in  drilling 
have  resulted  in  waste  of  gas  from 
formations  penetrated  above  the  regu¬ 
lar  sands.  *  *  * 

“In  other  instances,  if  the  forma¬ 
tions  are  loose,  the  gas  sand  fairly 
shallow,  the  pressure  great,  and  the 
proper  precautions  are  not  taken  in 
setting  the  casing,  the  gas  may  escape 
around  the  casing,  loosening  the 
ground  rapidly,  and  ultimately  gain¬ 
ing  sufficient  volume  and  pressure  to 
blow  the  casing  from  the  well.  Such 
‘blowouts’  have  happened  a  number 
of  times  in  the  Texas  and  Caddo 
fields.  They  are  likely  to  occur  in 
the  first  wells  drilled  in  any  field,  be¬ 
fore  the  conditions  attending  the  gas 
pockets  are  generally  known.  Some 
excuse  may  exist  for  the  occurrence 
of  one  such  ‘blowout’  in  a  new  field, 
before  the  presence  of  the  high-pres¬ 
sure  gas  pocket  is  known,  but  there 
is  usually  little  reason  for  a  second 
or  a  subsequent  ‘blowout’  in  a  field, 
because  precautions  can  be  taken  to 
prevent  it. 

“Waste  in  drilling  is  not  so  great 


as  formerly,  because  at  the  present 
time  drillers  have  usually  every  facil¬ 
ity  at  hand  to  close  a  well  as  soon  as 
completed.  By  proper  preparation 
most  wells  can  be  packed,  tubed,  and 
shut  in  within  two  hours.  According 
to  the  conservation  commission  of 
Louisiana,  the  waste  from  the  two 
principal  ‘wild’  w'ells  in  Louisiana  had 
its  beginning  more  from  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  precautions  would 
be  effective  than  from  negligence  or 
indifference.  The  waste  from  the  first 
big  gas  well  encountered  in  drilling 
for  oil  in  the  Buena  Vista  tiills  field 
of  California  was  due  to  the  unex¬ 
pectedness  of  the  great  flow  and  to 
local  inexperience  in  handling  such 
pressures.  This  well  was  controlled 
only  after  a  Texas  operator  had  been 
engaged  to  do  the  work. 

“The  most  notorious  waste  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  in  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and 
California.  The  commission  on  the 
conservation  of  the  natural  resources 
in  Louisiana,  after  an  exhaustive  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  situation  in  the 
Caddo  field,  found  that  the  waste  ap¬ 
proximated  ‘75,000,000  cubic  feet  per 
twenty-four  hours,  an  amount  equal 
to  twenty  time.'  what  the  city  of 
Shreveport  uses  now  in  the  same 
space  of  time  and  equal  to  one-twen¬ 
tieth  of  the  amount  consumed  by  the 
entire  United  States.’  It  also  found 
that  the  value  of  the  gas  wasted  from 
a  single  ‘wild’  well  in  that  state  was 
in  excess  of  $2,000  per  day.  There 
were  three  principal  wells  in  the 
Caddo  field  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  waste  occurred.  They 
were  known  locally  as  the  ‘dry  gas 
well,’  the  ‘mud  gas  well,’  and  the 
‘salt  gas  well.’  Two  of  these  have 
been  closed  by  the  owners,  thus  prov¬ 
ing  that  closure  is  feasible.  No  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  close  the 
other,  and  when  visited  by  Mr.  Clapp 
in  February,  1912,  it  consisted  of  a 
crater  perhaps  an  acre  in  extent,  in 
the  center  of  which  the  gas  was  forc¬ 
ing  a  geyser-like  mass  of  mud  and 
water  to  a  height  of  twenty  to  thirty 
feet.  During  much  of  the  time  this 
well  is  burning.  The  gas  from  this 
well  have  been  going  to  waste  for 
three  years.  Two  other  wells  having 
an  estimated  volume  of  20,000,000  or 
30,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day  blew  out 
and  burned  for  one  or  two  years. 
In  the  Caddo  field  at  least  400,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  has  at  certain  times 
been  wasted  daily,  practically  all  the 
waste  being  preventable. 

“McDowell  states  that  the  daily 
waste  of  gas  in  Oklahoma  by  escape 
into  the  air  is  equivalent  to  at  least 
10,000  tons  of  coal  daily,  and  he  states 
that  80  per  cent  of  this  loss  is  pre¬ 
ventable.” 

Copies  of  this  technical  paper  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Direc- 


SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite— Bitoniinous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Prudential  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


tor.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 


W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.’s  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  reports  as  follows 
under  date  of  April  28 : 

There  has  been  absolutely  no  change 
in  the  freight  market  during  the  past 
week,  and  the  only  reported  charters 
for  export  coal  were  the  fixtures  of  the 
“Dronning  Olga”  from  Philadelphia  to 
Bermuda  at  $2.25,  and  the  “Atlantic 
City”  about  7,000  tons  cargo  from  Bal¬ 
timore  to  Rio  reported  at  18s  6d,  al¬ 
though  we  think  charter  was  effected  at 
a  slightly  lower  figure.  A  lar.ge  amount 
of  export  coal  is  being  moved,  but  all 
of  these  shipments  are  being  made  un¬ 
der  existing  transportation  contracts. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows:  $1.60  to  $1.65  to 
Havana;  $2.15  to  $2.30  to  Cardenas  or 
Sagua;.$2.10  to  $2.20  to  Cienfuegos ; 
$2.25  to  $2.35  to  Port  of  Spain;  Trini¬ 
dad;  $2.10;  to  $2.25  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.70 
to  $1.80  to  St.  Thomas;  $2.25  to  $2.35 
to  Barbados ;  $2.00  to  $2.10  to  King¬ 
ston  (small  boats  to  Kingston  about 
$2.25)  ;  $1.60  to  $1.75  and  p.  c.  to 
Curacas ;  $2.00  to  $2.25  to  Santiago ; 
$2.00  to  $2.25  to  Guantanamo;  $3.25  to 
$3.50  to  Demarara;  $2.25  to  $2.35  to 
Bermuda;  about  $2.00  to  Vera  Cruz; 
about  $2.25  to  Tampico;  18s  to  18s  6d 
to  Rio;  17s  to  18s  to  Buenos  Ayres  or 
La  Platta;  17s  to  18s  to  a  direct  port  to 
the  Mediterranean,  not  east  of  the  west 
coast  of  Italy,  Spain  excluded. 


The  Stonega  Coke  &  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va.,  will  place 
in  operation  in  its  mines  four  new 
4-ton  '250-volt,  44-inch  gauge  electric 
mining  locomotives. 


The  By-Products  Coke  Corporation, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  will  install  one  70- 
horsepower  and  three  135-horsepower 
motors  in  connection  with  new  belt 
conveying  systems. 


SOME  Dealers’are  stockii 
anthracite  on  account 
the  reduction  in  price  of  4i 
per  ton,  and  neglecting 
stock  bituminous  coal. 

At  present  prices  the  retu: 
vrill  be  twice  as  great  for  tl 
dealers  who  stock  Purity  co 
instead.  Figure  it  out  ft 
yourself,  then  stock  up  with  Purit 
“the  best  of  the  best  by  actual  test 
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COMPANY 
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F.  J.  BROWNING,  -  Manager  of  Sa 
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SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraf 
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“Big  Vein  Lehigh” 


‘Perfection”  Smithing 
“Best”  Gas 

“White  Oak”  Stes. 


And  other  grades  Bituminoui 
ConnelUville  Coke,  etc. 


And  other  grades  Anthracite. 

Address  all  communications  to  119  William  St.,  Pittston,  Pa.  Anthracite  shipments  m! 
by  rail  or  water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  and  their  connections. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S! 

SCRANTON  COAL 
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Shipments  **A11  Rail,’*  from  yards  and  docks  at  Chicago  and  Toledo. 
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When  yon  buy  “SCRANTON”  be  sore 
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Coal  Use  Should  Determine  the  Supply  of  Cars. 


The  American  Railway  Association  has,  in  a 
recent  bulletin,  written  the  history  of  car  short¬ 
ages  from  Genesis  to  Exodus  in  one  short  para¬ 
graph.  Condensed  into  a  single  sentence  it  is : 
Coal  cars  are  scarce  when  the  eciuipment  of  coal¬ 
carrying  railroads  is  used  on  other  lines ;  coal 
cars  are  plentiful  when  the  other  roads  return 
the  cars  which  they  have  borrowed — or  stolen. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  wrote  something  of 
the  same  history  of  car  shortages  last  fall ;  we 
based  our  comment  upon  figures  taken  from  the 
leport  of  this  same  association.  The  officers  of 
the  association  have  come  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  that  wc  did,  namely,  that  cars  are  not 
really  short — on  the  lines  which  originate  coal 
traffic — but  only  misused.  The  remedy  for  the 
car  shortage  seems  to  be  a  better  distribution 
of  cars.  That,  however,  is  a  superficial  solution 
and  hence  no  solution  at  all.  The  real  cure  is 
the  ownership  of  more  cars  by  roads  which  are 
receivers  rather  than  originators  of  coal.  If 
that  can  be  brought  about,  the  temptation  to 
steal  cars  will  be  removed  and  with  it  will  come 
the  more  prompt  return  of  cars  to  home  lines ; 
this  automatically  solves  the  car  question. 

Although  car  distribution  has  been  discussed 
by  “experts”  for  years,  the  clearest  light  has  re¬ 
cently  been  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  a  studious 
man  whose  business  is  not  railroading  but  coal 
selling.  L.  S.  Evans,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Clinchfield  Fuel  Company,  a 
selling  organization,  says  this,  in  substance,  about 
coal  cars : 

“We  never  can  find  the  solution  of  any  proh- 
lem  until  we  have  analyzed  to  get  the  correct 
fundamental  principle.  The  railroad  car  question 
is  a  big  one,  but  that  gives  all  the  more  reason 
why  exact  analysis  should  be  employed  to  find 
the  root  principle  before  any  solution  is  at¬ 
tempted.  The  first  thing  to  consider  is  that  the 
fundamental  reason  why  any  railroad  exists  is 
to  serve  and  protect  the  business  concerns  and 
the  people  along^  its  line.  Primarily  and  essen¬ 
tially  a  railway  is  local.  Secondarily  a  railroad  is 
part  of  a  national  transportation  systern.  If  the 
railroad  serves  coal  mines,  its  first  duty  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  those  shippers.  If  it  also  serves  coal  burn¬ 
ers,  local  to  its  line,  it  must  as  a  first  necessity 
protect  those  users  of  coal.  The  railroad  which 
has  both  of  these — and  all  coal-carrying  railroads 
have — is  under  a  double  obligation  to  own  coal 
cars  for  the  movement  of  the  coal  traffic.  If  ^ 
railroad  has  only  coal  users  and  no  coal  ship¬ 
pers  along  its  line,  it  is  not  fulfilling  its  obliga¬ 
tion  to  its  dependent  business  concerns  if  it 
fails  altogether  to  own  or  to  furnish  cars  in 
which  their  coal  supply  can  be  moved  to  them. 
Without  such  coal  cars— other  than  those  used 
to  haul  part  of  its  own  fuel — a  railway  is  doing 
nothin.g  to  protect  its  coal  buyers.  Instead,  it 
leaves  them  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  rail¬ 
roads  which  do  own  coal  cars. 

“We  will  never  solve  the  coal  car  question  un¬ 
til  we  have  created  a  situation  where  the  coal¬ 
receiving  road  turns  over  to_  the  coal-originating 
mad  one  of  its  own  cars  in  return  for  every 
one  it  borrows  loaded  with  coal.” 

The  discussion  which  came  to  a  focus  in  that 
clear  statement  of  belief  was  protracted  into  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  On  that  account,  no  effort  is  going 
to  be  made  to  reproduce  the  exact  phraseology 
:  which  Mr.  Evans  used  in  analyzing  the  situa- 
I  tion  to  arrive  at  and  elaborate  his  idea.  Instead, 
!  the  points  which  he  brought  up  arc  going  to  be 
I  reproduced  with  as  great  fidelity  as  memory  will 
I'ermit. 

Ilis  first  point  was  that  the  railroad  must  rec¬ 
ognize  an  obligation  to  the  shipper  local  to  its 
line  which  is  superior  to  any  obligation  which 
it  owes  as  a  common  carrier  to  shippers  or  con¬ 
signees  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country  served 
primarilv  by  another  carrier.  That  is,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  railroad  as  a  local  institution 
is  ereater  than  its  responsibility  as  part  of  a 
national  transportation  system.  Forced  to  de¬ 
cide  which  of  the  two  it  will  serve,  it  must  de- 


L.  S.  Evans  Outlines  a  New  Basis  for 
Coal  Car  Distribution  Which  Involves  a 
New  and  Sound  Basis  for  Car  Owner¬ 
ship, 


cide  in  favor  of  its  own  locality.  In  tryin.g  to 
make  a  rule  to  the  contrary,  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  may  be  within  its  rights  un¬ 
der  the  law,  but  its  ruling  is  not  sound  from 
any  economic  standpoint. 

The  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  a 
new  line  running  from  Dante,  Va.,  to  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.  C.  Being  a  new  railroad,  the  relations 
between  carrier  and  shipper  are  seen  and  can 
be  studied  free  from  any  of  the  complexities 
which  attach  to  intricate  interline  business.  On 
that  account,  this  railroad  is  at  present  of  great 
economic  importance.  The  fact  which  presents 
itself  to  the  observer  is  that  the  Clinchfield  route 
as  it  now  stands  is  established,  built,  financed 
and  equipped  solely  to  serve  and  develop  the  ter¬ 
ritory  through  which  it  passes  and  the  industries 
which  it  is  able  to  induce  to  locate  upon  its  line. 
The  obligation  to  develop  the  territory  is  recog¬ 
nized  ;  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  local 
indusfries  may  not  be  so  clearly  understood. 

The  inducement  to  the  industry  which  selects 
a  site  along  that  line  is  that  the  new  railroad 
has  excellent  service  and,  at  the  beginning,  a 
freedom  from  interline  traffic  complications. 
This  will  permit  of  close  attention  being  paid 
to  that  industry’s  business  and  will  i  enable  the 
new  industry  to  establish  itself  in  the  market 
before  the  inevitable  complications  of  fuller  rail¬ 
road  growth  show  themselves.  Because  of  the 
abundant  car  supply  afforded  by  that  railroad : 
because  of  the  ready  supply  of  coal  assured,  and 
because  of  the  ability  quickly  to  make  connec¬ 
tions  with  other  railroads,  the  industry  selects 
a  site  upon  the  Clinchfield  road.  Two  out  of 
three  determining  factors  in  the  choice  of  a  fac¬ 
tory  site  refer  strictly  to  the  local  service — the 
ready  car  supply  and  the  ready  coal  supply.  Only 
one  has  reference  to  interline  trade — the  ready 
connection  with  other  roads. 

In  accordance  with  the  obligation  which  is  im¬ 
plied  by  such  a  situation,  the  Clinchfield  road  has 
bought  enou.gh  cars  to  take  care  of  the  local 
coal  trade.  As  it  developed  a  “foreign”  coal 
trade,  it  bought  enough  cars  to  takp  care  of  that 
increased  business.  However,  the  southeast  is 
a  shut-in  territory  and  even  the  foreign  trade 
is  so  local  it  involves  no  complex  movement  of 
cars  or  of  traffic. 

There  comes  a  time,  in  the  north,  rvhen  the 
normal  supplies  of  coal,  and  especially  when  the 
normal  supplies  of  cars,  will  not  satisfy  the 
northern  demand  for  coal.  The  buyer  of  coal 
goes  in  search  for  a  fresh  supply  of  coal  os¬ 
tensibly,  but  in  reality  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
cars.  He  sees  that  the  Clinchfield  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration  has  an  enormous  deposit  of  coal ;  he 
sce.s,  shrewdly,  that  the  Clinchfield  route  has  cars 
which  may  be  requisitioned.  The  coal  buyer, 
located  at  some  point  in  North  Dakota,  buys  ten 
carloads  of  coal,  and  orders  them  shipped  to  him. 
The  Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation  makes  the  sale 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
rules  that  the  equipment  must  follow  the  rates, 
orders  the  railroad  to  make  delivery  to  the  con¬ 
necting  carrier  for  delivery  to  the  northwest. 
The  Clinchfield  route  therefore— with  many  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  the  effect  upon  its  local  traffic,  but 
powerless  because  of  the  law — moves  the  ten  ears 
of  coal  about  eight  miles  to  a  connection  with 
the  Norfolk  &  Western:  the  Norfolk  8i  West¬ 
ern  hauls  the  coal  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  turns 
it  over  to  the  Pennsvlvania the  Pennsylvania 
hauls  it  to  Chicago  and  turns  it  over  to  the  Bur¬ 
lington  ;  the  Burlington  hauls  it  to  St.  Paul  ami 
turns  it  over  to  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  completes  the  delivery. 


By  that  act,  the  Clinchfield  route  complies 
with  the  law  and  with  the  mandates  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  but  it  violates  every  fundamental  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  shippers  local  to  its  line  and  abso¬ 
lutely  dependent  upon  it  for  protection.  The 
car  being  sent  away  from  home,  is  gone  for 
months.  While  it  is  away,  it  is  not  available  for 
movement  on  regular  schedule  between  the  mines 
and  the  plants  local  to  the  Clinchfield  route. 
Clinchfield  cars  at  home  are  scarce,  for  which 
reason  the  consignee  is  unable  to  get  either  rea¬ 
sonable  service  from  the  mines  or  other  coal 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  Evans  says  that  any  rule  which  compels 
a  railroad  thus  to  rob  itself  and  its  dependents 
of  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
dependents  of  some  other  railroad,  is  wrong  and 
fundamentally  unsound.  And  he  is  right  about 
it. 

The  second  point  which  Mr.  Evans  makes  is 
that  it  is  consumption  and  not  production  that 
determines  the  market.  The  idea,  then,  of  bas¬ 
ing  car  supply,  car  distribution  and  mine  ratings 
upon  production  instead  of  upon  consumption 
is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  and  for  that 
reason  is  fundamentally  unsound  and  wrong. 

For  example,  the  Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation, 
the  producing  company,  has  300,000  acres  of  coal 
land.  With  any  such  an  acreage,  its  possible  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  is  unlimited.  Also,  the  Clinch- 
field  route  has  a  low  grade  line  over  which 
goods  may  be  moved  quickly.  No  one  knows 
how  much  traffic  it  can  handle ;  only  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  territory  will  prove  what  its  possi¬ 
bilities  are.  Thus,  neither  the  mines  nor  the  rail¬ 
road  are  anywhere  near  up  to  capacity.  As  a 
matter  of  proper  policy,  the  market  for  this  coal 
has  been  confined  mainly  to  the  southeast — un¬ 
til  the  other  markets  can  be  entered  at  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  This  has  resulted  in  a  demand  for  only 
2,000,000  tons  of  coal  production  per  year.  It 
would  be  easy  for  the  producing  company  to 
mine  and  for  the  railroad  to  move,  we  will  say, 
20,000.000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  However,  the 
sales  have  been  the  determining  factor.  It  was 
the  market  which  influenced  production,  rather 
than  production  determinin.g  the  market. 

Mr.  Evans  asks  where  this  leads  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  tell.  He  says  it  leads  inevitably  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  buyer  of  the  coal  determines 
the  demand  for  cars  and  not  the  potential  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  mines  or  the  physical  equipment 
of  the  mines.  This  leads,  therefore,  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  railroads — if  they  recognize  and 
honor  their  obligations — should  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  cars  in  number  and  carrying  capac¬ 
ity  commensurate  with  the  consumption  of  coal 
by  their  dependent  industries  and  not  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  productive  capacity  of  the  mines 
located  upon  their  rails. 

Mr.  Evans  merely  enunciated  the  principle. 
He  did  not  enter  into  any  criticism  of  railroads 
which  would  make  ,  the  point  more  clear  to  the 
layman.  Flowever,  we  believe  that  certain  facts 
should  be  cited  to  prove  his  point  and  so  we 
interpolate,  upon  our  own  responsibility,  a  few 
pertinent  truths.  The  Clinchfield  route,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  known  as  a  coal-originating  road  ;  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  is  a  coal-receiving  line.  The 
coal-consuming  industries,  at  present,  on  the  Sea¬ 
board  arc  to  those  on  the  Clinchfield  as  four  or 
five  is  to  one.  However,  the  Clinchfield  has 
enough  coal  cars  to  take  care  of  its  own  coal 
consumers  and  those  on  the  Seaboard  ;  the  Sea¬ 
board  has  no  coal  cars  at  all.  But  for  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  Clinchfield  route — a  matter  of  mis¬ 
taken  policy  on  its  part,  really — the  industries 
now  located  upon  the  Seaboard  would  have  to 
move  elsewhere  unless  that  road  .suddenly 
changed  its  policy  and  bought  some  cars.  In 
fact,  but  for  the  generosity  of  other  roads,  the 
Seaboard  could  get  no  coal  to  use  in  its  own 
engines. 

Another  examnle  we  take  from  self-evident 
conditions  in  the  west — conditions  known  to 
every  railroad  man  and  every  shipper  of  coal. 
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The  Burlington  Railroad  is  exceptionally  well 
eciuipped  with  cars,  as  measured  by  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  its  mines.  The  Chicago  & 
Great  Western  Railway  has  a  great  many  coal- 
consumin.g  plants  located  along  its  lines,  but  it 
has  practically  no  coal  cars  at  all ;  it  does  own 
a  few,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  line’s  own  fuel  requirements.  The  facts  are 
the  industries  along  tlie  Great  Western  would 
have  to  shut  down  and  indeed  that  railroad 
would  have  to  suspend  the  movement  of  part  of 
its  trains  for  lack  of  coal  were  it  not  Tor  the 
generosity  of  the  Burlington  and  other  railroads 
which  consent  to  supply  the  missing  cars. 

Having  injected  these  illustrations  upon  our 
own  volition,  we  proceed  with  the  exposition  of 
Mr.  Evans’  point. 

Mr.  Evans  holds  that  this  situation  is  not  only 
unsound  from  the  standpoint  of  sane  car  distri¬ 
bution,  but  constitutes  in  fact  a  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice  from  the  standpoint  of  the  coal-receiving 
railroad.  Any  line  which  adopts  sucli  a  policy 
puts  itself  in  position  to  lose  the  business  of  its 
dependent  shippers — if  other  railroads  refuse  at 
any  critical  time  to  furnish  cars  in  which  to 
move  their  coal  supply,  such  a  railroad  also 
stands  in  danger  of  losing  the  good  will  of  that 
shipper  if  any  occasion  ever  should  present  it¬ 
self  whereby  that  shipper  could  avail  himself  of 
a  railroad  better  equipped  as  to  coal  cars. 

As  a  solution  of  the  vexed  question  thus  raised . 
Mr.  Evans  believes  that  since  coal  sales  deter¬ 
mine  coal  production,  each  railroad  should  he 
equipped  vAth  coal  cars  in  proportion  to  the  need 
for  coal  along  their  line. 

In  actual  practice,  that  would  work  out  about 
as  follows:  A  consumer  of  coal  in  North  Da¬ 


kota  buys  his  supply  from  the  mines  of  the 
Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation  at  Dante  and  the 
movement  is  made  as  previously  outlined.  The 
Northern  Pacific  is  the  coal-receiving  line,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  enough  cars  to  haul  coal  to 
its  dependant  business  houses,  no  matter  from 
wliere  that  coal  is  received.  The  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  would  under  primitive  conditions  have  to 
send  a  car  after  that  coal  or  give  to  the  orig¬ 
inating  line  a  car  so  soon  as  the  Clinchfield  had 
released  its  car  for  interline  shipment.  How¬ 
ever,  under  the  requirements  of  transportation, 
a  better  method  is  evolved.  Instead  of  sendin.g 
a  car  all  the  way  to  ’V^irginia,  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  could  have  the  Norfolk  &  Western  set  one 
of  its  cars  on  the  Clinchfield  rails;  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  set  one  of  its  cars  on  the  Norfolk  &  West¬ 
ern  rails :  the  Burlington  set  one  of  its  cars  on 
the  Pennsylvania  rails,  and  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  set  one  of  its  cars  on  the  Burlington  rails 
so  soon  as  the  Clinchfield  had  released  the  car 
for  the  long  interline  home.  Thus  all  of  the 
lines  which  participated  in  the  haul  and  in  the 
revenue  would  do  their  share  to  see  that  the 
Clinchfield  road  did  not  suffer  while  providing 
a  car  out  of  which  each  of  the  others  could 
profit  and  for  the  relief  of  a  coal  user  on  a  dis¬ 
tant  railroad.  In  brief,  the  Clinchfield  would  not 
lie  holding  the  bag  while  the  connecting  lines 
walked  away  with  the  profit  without  annoyance 
or  expense. 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  are  obvious.  Poorly 
eciuipped  railroads  have  not  only  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  whatever  to  supplying  the  coal  needs  of  their 
industries,  but  the}’  have  done  the  reverse.  Start¬ 
ing  out  as  beggars  and  borrowers,  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  wantons.  They  have  received  and 


continue  to  receive  the  loan  of  coal  cars  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  dependent  industries  but 
rather  than  returning  those  cars  quickly  to  the 
home  lines,  they  have  diverted  them  into  other 
uses.  This  is  a  double  sin,  not  only  against  the 
coal-producing  railroads,  but  against  the  coal 
consumers  along  their  own  lines.  In  times  of 
coal  shortage  and  coal  car  distress,  these  poorly 
equipped  roads  actually  have  used  the  open  cars 
for  tlie  hauling  of  manure,  of  sand  and  gravel 
ami  of  every  conceivable  article  of  merchandise 
which  can  move  in  such  equipment.  To  put  into 
effect  a  plan  whereby  the  road  must  furnish 
cars  in  number  and  carrying  capacity  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  fuel  needs  along  its  line  would 
tend  to  stop  the  other  abuses  and  make  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  equipment  far  more  regular  and 
sensible. 

There  are  in  this  matter  of  car  distribution 
other  considerations  than  those  which  Mr.  Evans 
brought  out  in  his  discussion  of  the  case.  These 
we  will  take  up  and  discuss  at  a  later  date. 
For  the  present,  the  point  to  be  urged  is  that 
the  American  Railway  Association,  in  justice  to 
all  concerned,  owes  it  to  the  coal-producing 
railroads  as  well  as  to  the  coal  companies  to  see 
that  some  rule  is  adopted  which  will  tend  to 
compel  coal-receiving  railroads  to  equip  them¬ 
selves  in  conformity  with  the  suggestion  which 
Mr.  Evans  makes. 


The  sustained  decision  in  the  Meeker  case 
has  caused  the  institution  of  a  similar  com¬ 
plaint  before  the  commission  by  John  C.  Had¬ 
dock,  of  the  Plvmouth  Coal  Company,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  against  the  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh 
Valley  and  Lackawanna  railroads. 


Progress  Is  Made  in  the  Briquetting  Industry  in  1912. 


"Fuel  Briquetting  in  19r3”  is  the  title  of  an 
advance  chapter  from  “Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States,”  isssued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  This  chapter  has  been  prepared  by  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Parker. 

The  industry  may  be  considered  as  passing  out 
of  the  experimental  stage  and  assuming  more 
of  a  substantial  and  permanent  character.  The 
total  output  of  briquetted  fuel  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  191’3  was  220.44,3  short  tons,  valued  at 
?!)o2,261,  as  compared  with  218,443  tons,  valued 
at  $808,721,  in  1911.  In  1912  there  were  in  op¬ 
eration  nineteen  plants,  of  these,  nine  in  the  east¬ 
ern  states  produced  107,181  tons,  valued  at  $370,- 
481  ;  seven  in  the  central  states  produced  89,- 
714  tons,  valued  at  $400,624;  and  three  on  the 
Pacific  coast  produced  23,109  tons,  valued  at 
$180,796.  Of  the  nineteen  plants  in  operation  in 
1912,  seven  used  anthracite  culm;  nine  used  bi¬ 
tuminous  or  semi-bituminous  slack;  one  used 
carbon  residue  from  gas  manufactured  from  oil ; 
one  used  mixed  anthracite  culm  and  bituminous 
slack,  and  one  used  peat.  Two  plants — one  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  the  other  at  Point  Breeze, 
Philadelphia,- — that  were  built  for  the  purpose 
principally  of  utilizing  coke  breeze,  were  not  op¬ 
erated  in  1912,  the  abrasive  action  of  the  coke 
dust  being  so  destructive  of  the  molds  and  ma¬ 
chinery  that  the  plants  have  been  shut  down. 

The  quantity  of  raw  material  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  briquets  is  ample  and  is  obtain¬ 
able  at  little  cost.  Anthracite  culm  is  the  most 
desirable  material  for  producing  a  smokeless 
product.  A  plentiful  supply  of  it  still  remains 
in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  _  and 
more  is  produced  daily  in  the  mining  operations. 
It  is  believed  that  in  the  near  future  the  small  sizes 
of  anthracite,  such  as  buckwheat  and  smaller, 
which  are  now'  sold  for  making  steam  in  com¬ 
petition  with  bituminous  coal  and  at  prices  be¬ 
low  the  actual  cost  of  production,  will  become 
more  valuable  as  raw  material  for  the  briquet 
manufacturer.  The  output  of  these  small  sizes 
])roduced  by  crushing  the  large  coal  to  obtain 
the  domestic  grades  (egg,  stove  and  nuO  ex¬ 
ceeds  20,000,000  long  tons  annually,  exclusive  of 
:’,,000,000  to  4,000,000  tons  annually,  recovered 
from  the  culm  banks  by  washeries.  The  present 
revenue  from  this  product  will  not  exceed  $:50,- 
000,000. 

Washery  and  small  size  coal  is  worth  from 
fifty  cents  to  $1..')0  a  ton,  the  price  depending  on 
the  size.  As  briquetted  fuel  it  should  be  worth 
as  much  as  stove  or  essf  coal,  or  from  $.'?  to  $4 
a  ton.  The  cost  of  briquetting  is  from  $1  to 
$1.2.")  a  ton.  The  uniform  size  of  the  briciuets 
makes  them  highly  desirable  as  a  domestic  fuel ; 
besides,  they  are  completely  consumed,  and  when 
jiroperly  made  they  do  not  produce  that  bugbear 
to  the  housekeeper — clinkers. 


Edward  W.  Parker,  of  the  United  States 
Geographical  Survey  Shows  the  In¬ 
creased  Production  and  Suggests  New 
Raw  Material. 


One  objection  raised  to  the  use  of  briquets  is 
that  they  will  compete  with  the  prepared  sizes 
of  anthracite.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  the  objection  lacks  logic  and  this  seems 
more  evident  wdien  the  apparent  profit  obtain¬ 
able  on  the  briquetted  product  is  considered. 

Slack  from  non-coking  bituminous,  sub-bitu¬ 
minous,  and  semi-anthracite  coals  is  another 
cheap  and  abundant  raw  material.  It  is  obtain¬ 
able  in  all  the  coal-minin.g  regions  of  the  middle 
west  where  at  many  places  it  is  now  wasted  or 
almost  given  away.  Slack  piles  have  sometimes 
been  burned  to  prevent  their  cumbering  the 
ground  and  more  frequently  have  ignited  spon¬ 
taneously  and  devoured  themselves.  The  220,064 
tons  of  briquets  made  in  1912  represent  but  a 
drop  taken  from  the  bucket  of  available  material. 

'The  vast  and  almost  untouched  areas  of  lig¬ 
nite  in  North  Dakota  and  Texas  contain  enor¬ 
mous  supplies  of  fuel  that  European  experience 
has  taught  is  w’ell  adapted  to  briquetting  and  that 
is  much  more  usable  in  that  form  than  in  the 
raw  state.  The  School  of  Mines  of  the  North 
Dakota  University,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
E.  J.  Babcock,  has  been  making  some  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  experiments  in  briquetting  lig¬ 
nite  and  has  already  attained  excellent  results. 

The  large  area  of  peat  beds  in  the  LTnited 
States  is  also  available  as  a  source  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial.  These  beds  are  generally  remote  from 
the  coal  fields,  and  the  briquetted  fuel  from  peat, 
when  properly  prepared,  makes  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  coal.  The  peat  now  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  used  for  stable  litter,  fertilizer, 
etc.  None  is  used  raw'  for  fuel. 

To  meet  with  popular  favor  in  this  country, 
briquets  must  be  of  convenient’ shape  for  shovel- 
hig  and  for  permitting  air  to  circulate  in  the  fire 
l)ox.  Thev  must  be  of  sizes  suitable  for  the 
purposes  thev  are  intended  to  serve  and  must 
possess  sufficient  cohesion  to  resist  fracture  and 
abrasion  under  rough  handling.  Some  of  the 
briquets  manufactured  in  European  countries, 
particularly  in  Germany,  are  made  very  lar.ie,  for 
eas}'  stowage  in  bunkers  of  steamships  and  ten¬ 
ders  of  locomotives,  and  are  not  adapted  for  use 
in  this  country.  They  must  be  handled  and 
stowed  by  hand,  and  must  be  broken  un  before 
thev  are  shoveled  into  the  fire.  The  high  cost 
of  labor  in  this  country  prohibits  such  handling. 


Short-ton  production  of  briquets  in  the  United  States. 
1907-igie,  c.eclusive  of  i(/io. 

Year.  Quantity.  Value. 

1907  66,.’)24  .$2.';8,42(i 

1908  .  90,358  323,057 

1901)  139,601  452,697 

1911  . 218,443  808,721 

1912  220,064  952,261 

Production  of  briquets  in  igie,  by  groups  of  states,  in 

short  tons: 

Number  of  Plants.  Quantity.  Value. 

Eastern  States; 

Maryland,  1;  New  Jersey,  1;  New 
York,  2;  Pennsylvania,  3;  Rhode 

Island,  1;  Virginia,  1 . 107,181  $370,841 

Central  States: 

Illinois,  1;  Indiana,  1;  Iowa,  1; 

Michigan,  1;  Missouri,  1;  Wis¬ 
consin.  1  .  89,714  400,621 

Pacific  Coast  States: 

California,  2;  Washington,  1 .  23,169  180,796 


Total,  19  plants . 220,064  $952,261 

Experience  in  European  countries  and  inves¬ 
tigations  carried  on  in  the  fuel-testing  plant  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at  St.  Louis 
and  later  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pittsburgh 
show  that  lignite  may  be  successfully  briquetted 
w’ithout  the  use  of  any  additional  binding  mate¬ 
rial,  and  that  for  the  anthracite,  semi-anthracite, 
bituminous  and  sub-bituminous  coals  the  most 
satisfactory  binders  are  coal-tar  pitch,  gas-tar 
pitch,  and  asphaltic  pitch,  or  inexpensixe  mix¬ 
tures  possessing  cementing  and  practically  wa¬ 
terproofing  qualities. 

Of  the  nineteen  plants  in  commercial  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  during  1912,  ten  used 
as  a  binder  coal-tar  pitch  or  combinations  in 
which  it  is  the  chief  ingredient ;  one  plant  used 
asphaltic  pitch ;  two  used  water-gas  pitch ;  four 
used  mixed  binders,  the  composition  of  which  is 
not  made  public;  and  two  (one  operating  on  peat 
and  the  other  on  carbon  residue)  used  no  binder. 
The  plants  using  coal-tar  pitch  as  a  binder  ex¬ 
ceed  in  number  alj  the  others  put  together.  In¬ 
organic  binders,  such  as  cement,  have  not  given 
satisfactory  results,  for  although  they  may  have 
cementing  qualities  they  have  the  serious  ob¬ 
jection  of  increasing  the  ash  and  of  adding  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  combustible  matter  of  the  fuel.  Bin'l- 
ers  of  organic  material,  how’ever,  such  as  pitches 
from  coal  tar,  gas  tar.  nr  asphalt,  contribute 
combustil)Ic  matter  and  do  not  increase  the 
amount  of  ash. 


The  suit  of  C.  C.  Bowman  against  the 
Northern  Anthracite  Coal  Company,  whose 
colliery  is  at  Lopez,  Pa.,  was  settled  out  ot 
court  for  $3.:)()0  this  week  to  avoid  extended 
litigation.  The  case  involved  the  claims  of 
C.  C.  Bowman  for  services,  in  addition  to 
commissions  on  sales,  while  he  acted  as  the 
sellina'  agency  for  the  company  during  a  per¬ 
iod  of  thirty  months.  Fifty  thousand  dollars 
was  asked  in  the  original  plea. 
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Illinois  Mining  Laws  are  Revised  by  a  Commission. 


The  Alining-  Investigation  Commission  of 
'  the  State  of  Illinois,  after  conducting  investi¬ 
gations  and  making  inquiries  throughout  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  reported  on  April  22, 
its  suggestions  covering  especially  gaso¬ 
line  motors,  permissible  explosives,  additional 
health  and  safety  provisions  and  more  explicit 
provisions  for  the  circulation  of  air  to  working 
places. 

The  commission  concludes  that  most  of  the 
evils  complained  of,  regarding  gasoline  motors, 
result  either  from  a  defective  machine  or  an 
improper  use  of  it;  that  it  is  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  and  should  be  given  its  chance 
to  make  good. 

Health  and  safety  provisions  include  re¬ 
socketing  of  hoisting  ropes,  safe  construction 
of  c^ges  and  shaft  gates,  fire-proofing  of  top 
buildings,  and  handling  of.  oils. 

Ventilation  regulations  provide  not  less  than 
too  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  person  shall 
be  “supplied  and  maintained’’;  fans  with  re¬ 
cording  pressure  gauges  shall  be  run  day  and 
night  where  100  or  more  men  are  employed; 
examiners  must  search  for  dangerous  condi¬ 
tions  within  eight  hours  of  miners  beginning 
work,  said  unsafe  conditions  to  he  recorded 
by  mine  managers.  All  drifts  and  slopes  must 
be  of  fire-proof  construction  for  300  feet  from 
entrance  bumpers  on  cars,  fire  extinguishers 
and  stables  in  mines  are  also  regulated. 

A  state  inspector  of  oil  and  gas  ■  wells  is 
recommended  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  new  mining  law.  Approval  is  given  the 
Aliners’  Qualification  Act,  a  bill  providing  for 
a  State  Board  to  test  the  qualifications  of  men 
seeking  work  as  coal  miners  and  to  grant 
certificates  for  competency.  ■ 

The  report  to  Governor  Dunne  was  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

“In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  creating  it,  the  Alining  Investigation 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Illinois  begs  leave 
to  make  the  following  report: 

“On  July  1,  1911,  there  went  into  force  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  a  revised  mining  law, 
so  changed  in  its  structure  and  content  as 
to  be  practically  a  new  mining  law. 

“When  the  present  commission  came  into 
existence,  the  new  law  had  been  in  force  about 
one  and  a  half  years,  and,  as  it  conceived  its 
function,  its  first  duty  was  to  conduct  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  workings  of  the  new  law  to  as¬ 
certain,  as  far  as  possible,  how  well  it  had 
accomplished  its  purpose,  and  what  improve¬ 
ments,  if  any,  could  be  suggested. 

“Accordingly,  the  commission  prepared  a  list 
of  questions  calculated  to  elicit  the  fullest 
information  on  the  subject,  and  mailed  it  to 
the  State  Alining  Board,  the  State  Aline  In¬ 
spectors,  the  United  Aline  Workers,  the  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  Aline  Rescue  Commis¬ 
sion.  and  other  parties  and  persons  likely  to 
be  interested. 

“The  oral  and  written  sugges.tiqns,  which 
have  been  presented  for  the  improvement  of 
the.  mining-  law  can  be  divided  into  three 
groups  as,  follows; 

“First — Those  that  relate,  to,  new  clevices  or 
■new.explosiyes  introduced  into  the  mines  since 
the' enactment  of  the  present  law. 

“Second— Those  that  relate  to  improved  pro¬ 
visions  for  safety^  which  ob,servation  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  present  law,  have  suggested. 

J’Thinl— Tliose.  tiiat.  relate  to.  the,  adminis¬ 
trative  features  of  the  law,  the  cbnstitutioh 
of  the  State  Alining  Board,  adequacy  "of  ^)ro- 
visions  for  enforcement,  etc. 

,  “Complaints  had  been  made  against  the 
sasoline  motor  that  it  generated  an  unwhole¬ 
some  and  offensive  gas  which  made  sick  the 
A'orkmcn  who  were  forced  to  inhale  it. 

“The  conclusion  of  the  commission  is  that 
imost  of  the  evils  complained  of  result  cither 
irom  a  defective  machine  or  an  improper  use 
'd  it;  that  the  gasoline  motor  is  in  an  cx- 
'perimental  stage,  and  should  be  given  its 
■  hance  to .  make  good;  ajul  that  the  present 
law  is  inadequate  to  cause  its  exclusion  from 
die  mines  if  it  proves  to  be  injuri()us  to'  the 
linen  working  therein.  No  additional  law, 
dicrefore,  is  recommend  at  this  time. 

‘With  respect  to  (lermissible  explosives,  the 
,"ommjssion  gave  a  thorough  hearing  to 
aowcler  experts,  to  members  of  the  Powder 
(  ommissioms.  rff  the  Aliners  and  Operators, 
l“<l  called"  on  the  Federal  Btireau  of  Alihe.s 
,mr  assistance,  which  if  rendered  by  sending 
pile  of  its  officials,  who  gave  valuable  coun- 


Minor  but  Important  Changes  Are  Pro¬ 
posed — A  Plan  Is  Suggested  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  the  Commission  in  Power  to  Ad¬ 
vise  the  General  Assembly. 


sel.  The  results  of  the  commission’s  labors 
on  this  suliject  is  embodied  in  the  bill  on 
permissible  explosives. 

“The  consideration  of  additional  provisions 
for  health  and  safety  of  workers  in  and  about 
mines  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  attention.  Additional  provisions  for 
health  and  safety  in  the  amendments  trans¬ 
mitted  are  briefly  summarized  and  transmitted 
herewith,  no  amendment  of  importance  being 
omitted : 

■  “(1)  Hoisting  ropes  must  be  resocketed 

every  six  months. 

“(2)  Cages  must  be  ‘safely’  constructed, 

rather  than  ‘substantially’  as  heretofore. 

“(3)  Shaft  gates  must  be  of  good,  service¬ 
able  construction  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended, 

“(4)  Shaft  landings  where  men  are  hoisted 
‘shall  be  kept  free  from  loose  material.’ 

“(3)  Top  buildings  must  be  built  ‘of  metal, 
rock,  clay.  Cement,  clay  or  cement  products,’ 
instead  of  previous  indefinite  wording  ‘fire¬ 
proof  material.’ 

“(6)  All  lubricating  oils  shall  be  contained 
in  closed  receptacles. 

“(7)  ‘In  the  mine,  oil  shall  not  be  heated 
over  a  fire  or  lamp.’ 

“(8)  The  provisions,  for  ventilation  is 
changed  to  read:  ‘There  shall  be  provided, 
supplied  and.  maintained  an.  amount,  of  air 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  100  cubic  feet  per 
minute  for  each  person,’  and  further 

“(9)  ‘To  conduct  into  the  working  places 
an  amount  of  air  sufficient  to  render  the  work¬ 
ing  places  .reasonably  free  from  deleterious  air 
of  every  kind. 

“(10)  Cross-cuts  must  be  not  more  than 
sixty  feet  apart. 

“(11)  ‘All  possible  care  and  diligence  shall 
be  exercised  in  the  examination  of  working 
places,  especially  for  the  -investigation  and  de¬ 
tection  of  explosive  gases  therein.’ 

“(12)  Fans  must  be  run  day  and  night  in 
all  mines  where  100  or  more  men  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Recording  pressure  gauges  must  be 
placed  on  all  fans. 

“(13)  The  examiner  must  examine  for 
dangerous  conditions  instead  of  dangerous  ob¬ 
structions.  as  formerly. 

“(14)  He  must  examine  within  ‘eight’  hours 
of  miners  beginning  work,  instead  of  ‘twelve’ 
hours  as  formerly;  and  must  make  his  record 
with  an  indelible  pencil  or  with  ink. 

“(15)  Examiners  must  pass  examination  in 
first  aid  and  mine  rescue  methods. 

“(16)  -  The  State  Inspector  must  make  per¬ 
sonal  examination  every  six  months. 

“(17)  ‘Incompetency’  is  added  as  one  o! 
the  defects  for  which  an  inspector  may  be 
disciplined. 

“(18)  The  mine  manager  shall  make  a 
record  of  ‘unsafe  conditions’  in  roadways  lead¬ 
ing  to  mine  exits,  in  addition  to  ‘obstructions’ 
as  formerly. 

“(19)  He  shall  take  ‘every  proper  precau¬ 
tion  to  advise’  men  whose  places  have  been 
inarked  by  the  mine  examiner  as  unsafe. 

“(20)  He  shall  see  that  dusty  haulage  ways 
shall  be  ‘sprayed,  sprinkled,  or  cleaned’  at 
regular  intervals,  etc. 

“(21)  Bumpers  must  be  placed  on  mine  cars 
for  the  safety  of  drivers. 

“(22)  Car  couplings  must  be  so  attached  as 
to  clear  the  ties  and  rails.’’ 

The  amendments  offered  to  “'I'lic  h'irc 
l‘'ighting  KciuipmeiU’’  law,  cover  the  follow¬ 
ing  points: 

“(23)  Three  fire  extinguishers  each  hold¬ 
ing  three  gallons  must  be  kept  in  e;ich  Iniild- 
ing  located  within  100  feet  of  any  shaft,  drift 
or  slope. 

“(24)  All  drifts  and  slopes  oi)ened  here¬ 
after  must  lie  of  fire-proof  construction  for 
300  feet  from  the  entrance. 

“(25)  .Stal)les  in  mines  opened  hereafter 
‘shall  not  be  located  between  the  ni.;iin  and 
escapement  shaft,  or  in  direct  line  on  the  ven¬ 
tilating  current,  or  on  passage  ways  leading  to 
the  escapement  shaft  or  shafts.’ 


“(26)  The  amendment  to  the  Act  entitled, 
‘Shot  Firers  in  Coal  Alines’  is  only  changed 
to  say  that  ‘miners’  shall  be  employed  as  shot 
lirers  instead  of  ‘men’  as  formerly;  and  adds 
the  definition  of  a  ‘dead  hole’  as  it  is  given 
in  the  mining  law  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
it  more  pointedly  to  the  attention  of  the  shot 
firer. 

“It  has  been  felt  by  the  commission  that 
the  uniformity  and  rigidity  of  a  printed  stat¬ 
ute  does  not  furnish  the  elasticity  reejuired 
to  fit  the  varying  demands  of  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  state,  and  much  consideration 
was  given  to  suggestions  for  securing  a  great 
flexil)ility  and  efficiency  of  administrative  pro¬ 
cesses.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  plan  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
of  Wisconsin,  which  laid  before  the  commis¬ 
sion  a  comprehensive  written  report  on  that 
plan. 

“Proposals  for  reorganizing  the  State  Alin¬ 
ing  Board  with  a  view  to  securing  a  high-class 
central  executive  with  adequate  and  commen¬ 
surate  salary  were  discussed,  but  the  present 
proposal,  in  the  state  legislature  looking  to¬ 
ward  a  consolidation  of  the  various  boards 
and  commissions  of  the  state,  made  it  seem 
inadvisable  at  this  time  to  change  the  present 
constitution  of  the  State  Alining  Board. 

“The  result  of  its  deliberations  on  the 
strengthening  of  the  administrative  features  of 
the  mining  law  are  summed  up  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  amendment  increasing  the  powers  of  the 
State  Alining  Board,  namely: 

“(27)  It  ‘shall  have  the  power  and  shall  in 
person  and  through  the  State  Aline  Inspectors 
see  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  state  mining 
law  are  enforced.’ 

“The  commission  strongly  recommends  that 
the  salary  of  State  Aline  Inspectors  be  in¬ 
creased.  believing  that  this  is  imperative  if  the 
state  is  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  its  inspection  service.  No  change 
has  been  made  in  the  salary  of  inspectors  in 
the  past  thirty  years,  and  this  is  a  manifest 
injustice. 

“Though  authorization  was  given  by  the 
Forty-first  Session  of  the  Legislature  for  the 
establishment  of  mining  institutes  in  Illinois, 
in  order  to  give  assistance  to  men  preparing 
themselves  for  the  examination  required  by 
the  mining  law,  no  appropriation  was  made 
for  carrying  the  law  into  effect. 

“In  the  absence  of  any  permanent  commis¬ 
sion  or  authority  having  power  to  meet  im¬ 
portant  changes  that  may  take  place  in  the 
industry,  or  to  make  such  other  changes  as 
experience  may  demand,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  Alining  Investigation  Commission  be 
continued. 

“It  is  the  same  as  the  present  bill  in  all 
particulars  save  one.  Wheras,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  bill  the  commission  concludes  its  labors 
on  the  submission  of  its  report,  the  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that: 

“  ‘The  duties  and  functions  of  said  commis¬ 
sion  shall  cease  and  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
respective  commissioners  shall  terminate  upon 
the  adjournment  of  the  Forty-second  General 
.Assembly.’ 

‘The  reason  for  this  change  is  obvious.  In 
the  event  of  controversies  arising  in  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Senate  or  House,  or  explana¬ 
tions  being  needed  of  laws  recommended,  the 
commissioners  are  the  most  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  furnish  needed  information  or  ex¬ 
planation.  and  it  should  be  made  possible  for 
them  to  furnish  it. 

“The  commission  has  also  had  before  it  the 
Aliners’  Qualification  Act,  which  is  a  bill 
separately  introduced  in  the  interest  of  the 
miners. 

“This  bill  jirovides  for  a  state  board  to  test 
the  (pialifications  of  men  seeking  entrance  into 
mines  as  coal  miners,  and  to  grant  certil'icatcs 
to  such  as  are  found  to  1)C  competent.  /After 
due  consideration,  the  commission  has  unani¬ 
mously  approved  this  bill  and  recommended 
its  jiassagc, 

“In  connection  with  this  bill,  the  commis¬ 
sion  has  also  approved  and  rccommcndcil  the 
passage  of  a  companion  bill  which  is  intended 
to  rciml)ursc  the  United  Aline  Workers’  or- 
.ganization  for  moneys  advanced  to  make  the 
present  miners’  (|ualilicat ion  act  operative. 

“Sigiu’d:  Thos.  Jeremiah,  chairman,  Willis- 
ville.  111..;  Janies  h'orester,  1).  W.  Buchanan, 
J.  F.  Williams,  11.  11.  Stock,  William  Hall. 
William  Ilutton,  Ben  Williams,  secretary.’’ 
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Making  Use  of  Time  and  Space  in  a  Small  City. 


One  thing  in  connection  with  the  retail  coal 
business  is  as  obvious  as  the  boy’s  statement 
that  there  cannot  be  two  hills  without  a  valley. 
That  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  who 
starts  to  sell  coal  at  retail  in  a  very  small 
city  to  make  as  much  money  off  that  trade 
as  can  be  made  by  a  retail  coal  dealer  in  one 
of  the  larger  cities.  The  small-town  man  is 
therefore  confronted  by,  apparently,  the  stub¬ 
born  alternatives  of  going  without  the  money 
or  of  waiting  for  the  city  to  grow  up. 

Of  course,  if  he  does  not  care  to  do  either, 
he  has  the  other  and  obvious  way  out  of  the 
dilemma — he  can  engage  in  more  than  one  line 
of  business  at  the  same  time;  he  can  make  of 
his  coal  yard  a  department  store  in  rough  com¬ 
modities. 

This  involves  rather  a  nice  little  problem 
in  accounting  and  in  organization.  However, 
we  assume  that  a  man  with  sufficient  ability 
to  make  one  branch  of  business  grow  into 


many  has  also  enough  administrative  ability 
to  manage  those  branches  properly.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  are  not  born  big  and  coal  men 
do  not  always  start  into  the  business  as  wise 
as  when  they  come  out  of  it.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  there  are  some  things  found  by  experi¬ 
ence  by  those  who  have  tried  it  which  the 
beginner  in  this  line  may  well  take  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  advantage  of  using  the  profits  from  one 
line  of  business,  in  a  small  community,  to 
start  and  organize  another  department,  or 
separate  business  entirely,  is  graphically  told 
by  the  experience  of  the  Hammerschmidt  & 
Franzen  Company  at  Elmhurst,  Ill.  Elmhurst 
never  has  been — and  very  likelj'  never  will  be 
— anything  more  than  a  small  residential 
suburb  of  Chicago.  The  transportation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  places  is  mostly  by  automobile, 
although  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Line 
operates  trains  regularly  and  carries  the  com¬ 
monality.  We  all  know  what  sort  of  a  place 
it  is:  many  men  sleep  there,  but  few  have  the 
courage  to  try  to  do  business  there. 

B}'  doing  a  strictly  coal  business  in  a  dimin¬ 
utive  city  of  that  kind  the  dealer  would  hardly 
be  able  to  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  What 
is  more  to  the  point,  it  would  not  give  him 
occupation  for  more  than  seven  months  in 
the  year  at  the  very  most.  Mr.  Hammer¬ 
schmidt  is  not  the  type  of  man  who  loves 
leisure  so  much  that  five  or  si.x  months  of  it 
at  a  stretch  would  appeal  to  him. 

Some  twenty  or  more  years  ago  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  stone  business  with  his  brother. 
They  owned  and  operated  near  Elmhurst  one 
of  the  largest  quarries  in  the  state.  This 
quarry  is  still  in  daily  operation.  This  busi¬ 
ness  is  what  brought  the  Hammerschmidts 
from  Naperville,  where  they  were  born  and 
raised,  to  Elmhurst,  but  the  stone  quarry  busi¬ 
ness  proved  to  be  very  similar  to  what  a  coal 
business  in  a  small  town  is  in  the  summer 
time;  they  found  a  certain  period  of  each 
year  when  operations  must  cease  owing  to  the 
“shortage”  of  weather  suitable  for  such  out¬ 
door  work  as  required  stone. 

This  dull  period  in  stone  was  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  coal  dealers’  dull  time.  When 
nothing  could  be  done  around  the  stone  quarry 
the  coal  business  was  booming.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  horses  and  wagons  were  always  kept 
for  hauling  stone  and  when  stone  went  out 
of  business  someone’s  horses  were  used  to 
haul  coal.  If  the  stone  man  and  the  coal  man 


By  Traveler. 

(Of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  The  Black  Diamond.) 


This  Is  the  Story  of  How  a  Department 
Industry  in  Rough  Commodities  Grew  Up 
Because  One  Man  Had  the  Right  Idea. 


were  separate  individuals  a  certain  number  of 
horses  were  idle  all  the  time.  It  was  found — 
by  putting  fact  alongside  of  fact — that  every¬ 
one  around  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  teams  and 
wagons,  could  be  kept  busy  all  the  year  round 
if  the  stone  man  in  summer  became  the  coal 
man  in  winter.  This  idea  no  sooner  flashed 
across  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  than 
he  put  it  into  operation.  Being  an  energetic 
individual,  always,  the  idea  was  no  sooner 


conceived  than  the  new  business  was  born. 
The  second  or  third  season  after  the  coal 
business  was  started  he  found  that  he  and  his 
coal  partner  were  having  all  they  could  do 
to  fill  their  orders. 

As  soon  as  the  coal  business  was  thoroughly 
organized  the  financial  support  which  had  been 
extended  by  the  stone  quarry  was  withdrawn 
and  the  new  department  of  course  had  to  take 
care  of  itself.  With  able  management,  how¬ 
ever,  the  coal  business  grew  into  an  inde¬ 
pendent  estate.  Indeed,  it  was  only  a  short 
time  before  the  coal  business  began  to  feel 
that  it  had  certain  waste  assets  as  a  separate 
business  which  could  be  used  to  a  better  ad¬ 


vantage.  As  the  stone  quarry  had  idle  men 
and  idle  horses  which  it  wanted  to  _  employ, 
the  coal  business  came  to  realize  that  it  should 
have  something  to  keep  its  idle  yard  space 
occupied  with  during  the  season  when  coal 
was  not  moving.  The  first  thing  to  occupy 
that  space  should  be  some  rough  commodity 
that  could  be  handled  in  the  same  way  as  coal 
and  by  the  same  class  of  labor,  so  brick  and 
tile  were  chosen  to  swell  the  volume  of  sum¬ 
mer  business. 

Thus  no  extra  space  was  used  or  needed 
for  these  departments  and  it  was  found  to  fit 
in  with  the  coal  so  easily  and  smoothly  that 
the  company  ventured  farther.  Lumber  was 
the  next  department  added  to  the  already  ex¬ 
tensive  business  of  the  Hammerschmidt  peo¬ 
ple.  This  was  found  to  be  quite  a  large  under¬ 
taking  and  required  the  constructing  of  addi¬ 
tional  buildings  and  the  purchase  of  more  real 


estate.  It  proved  to  be  well  worth  while, 
however,  and  at  present  the  company  owns 
practically  the  only  lumber  business  of  any 
size  in  the  town. 

It  was  discovered,  however,  that  besides  the 
raw  lumber  there  was  a  large  demand  for  the 
finished  product,  such  as  doors,  window  frames 
windows,  sideboards,  drawers,  etc.  In  order 
to  manufacture  these  things  and  deliver  them 
to  the  contractors  at  a  price  cheaper  than 
that  contractor  could  manufacture  them  him¬ 
self,  it  would  naturally  be  necessary  to  turn 
them  out  in  large  quantities.  This  would 
necessitate  the  installation  of  a  planing  mill, 
which  would  be  a  department  or  business  in’ 
itself.  As  that  project  was  entirely  new  to 
the  company,  the  addition  of  the  mill  feature 
was  postponed  for  a  long  time  or  until  tlie 
pitfalls  of  that  trade  could  be  studied. 

It  happened  that  the  Elmhurst  real  estate 
salesmen — there  are  scores  of  them — got  busy 
a  few  years  ago  and  sold  several  new  sub¬ 
divisions  of  land.  The  construction  of  resi¬ 
dences  was  started  almost  immediately  and 
simultaneously  began  the  demand  for  the  best 
variety  of  mill  work.  From  the  way  buildings 
began  to  spring  up  on  all  sides  and  from  the 
further  encouraging  stories  told  by  the  sales¬ 
men  of  future  subdivisions  to  be  opened,  it 
was  apparent  that  this  demand  for  finished 
lumber  would  continue  and  might  be  greatly 
increased. 

The  planing  mill  department  of  the  business 
— by  this  time  the  managers  had  informed 
themselves  as  to  that  industry — was  opened 
in  a  rush  and  has  been  running  steadily  ever 
since.  To  run  this  planing  mill  business  in 
the  right  way,  plenty  of  room  was  required 
and  a  square  block  of  property  was  purchased, 
along  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway. 
In  selecting  this  site  for  the  mill  the  com¬ 
pany  had  two  objects  in  view.  The  raw  ma¬ 
terial  could  be  received  and  unloaded  from 
the  cars  into  the  building  where  it  would  be 
used — the  cars  being  run  on  rails  laid  into  the 
plant.  Besides  this  advantage  which  elimi¬ 
nated  the  haul  from  the  lumber  yard  to  the 
mill,  the  company  could  ship  the  finished  jtro- 
duct  to  out-of-town  customers  just  as  easily 
as  it  could  receive  the  raw  material.  The 
other  big  advantage  of  locating  the  mill  on  its 
present  site  was  perhaps  the  question  of  price. 
The  piece  of  land  selected  was  a  marsh,  and 
as  such  was  offered  for  sale  at  a  ridiculously 
low  price.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  in  looking 
over  the  property,  however,  could  not  see  the 
choice  location  lay  idle  merely  because  it  was 
a  foot  or  two  under  water  and  soft  mud.  He 


had  at  his  disposal  plenty  of  coal  dust,_  sand, 
dirt  and  gravel  to  use  as  filling  and  if  this 
did  not  suffice  he  could  draw  on  the  stone 
quarry  for  additional  material.  The  result  of 
his  foresight  was  that  today  he  has  the  prou- 
erty  practically  as  high  as  the  surroundiiig 
country  and  is  working  one  of  the  best  plan¬ 
ing  mills  in  that  section  for  six  full  days  every 
week. 

With  the  organization  of  the  mill  department 
it  was  also  found  necessary  to  install  a  dry¬ 
ing  plant  and  this  is  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  be  termed  as  a  side  line  in  itself.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  run  in  connection  with  the  mill 
department.  .  ,  j 

Having  all  of  this  business  on  his  hands 
would  probably  keep  Mr.  Hammerschmidt 
about  as  busy  as  a  modern  investigator  would 
be  if  he  set  out  to  “show  up”  the  unsanitary 
(Concluded  on  pagei.^3.) 


Office  of  Hammerschmidt  &  Franzen  Co.,  Elmhurst,  Ill. 


Planing  Mill  Department  of  Hammerschmidt  &  Franzen  Co. 
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Advertising  Price  Reductions — How  Best  to  Do  It. 


Tlu-  coal  dealer  wlu)  fails  tu  take  advantage  of 
le  opportunity  to  advertise  in  every  possible 
ay  the  advantages  of  purchasing  liard  coal  at 
lis  time,  overlooks  a  profitable  and  legitimate 
leans  for  increasing  business  in  a  season  when 
is  to  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  the  dealer 
lid  the  shipper  of  coal. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  rule 
ir  years  to  make  this  reduction  in  the  price 
F  coal  during  these  months,  comparatively  few 
ouseholders  know  of  the  fact,  or  know  it 
ifficiently  hard  to  act  upon  it.  Most  of  the 
sinestic  coal  consumers  have  a  dim  and  hazy 


COAL  THAT 


That’s  our  Coal,  hard,  bright  and  clean — there's 
heat  in  every  lump  and  we  guarantee  every  ton 
to  be  good  coaL 

Have  You  Tried  Our 


J.  Maury  Dove  Company,  Ino.,  | 

X 

Announce  a  reduction  of 

50c  Per  Ton 

On  all  domestic  sizes  of  Anthra-  ¥ 

cite  Coal,  effective  during  tlie  j- 

current  month  of  April.  -j: 

l^ineipal  Office,  12th  and  F  Sts.  N.W.  | 

I'Tfvate  Branch  Exchange  M.  4270  Connects  All  DcparUDciu-. 

[  A 


FELIX  G. 


Have  you  ever  slopped  to  consider 
tnat  there  Js  a  differeoce  in  t’oal ' 
Some  Coal  has  more  boat  giving  units 
than  others,  some  has  lower  ash 
some  better  jfteam  making  qualiflea 
(tons  We  handle  only  the  best  of  all 
kinds  Phone  In  your  order  and  let  us 
convince  you 

If  you  have  not  tried  our 

“Acme  Smokeless” 

m 

Coal  at  $6.00  pet  ton.  uo  so  when 
next  you  order  and  you  will  use  no 
other  thereafter  (or  it  is  ckao.  full 
of  beat  and  burns  to  a  white  ash. 
with  no  clinkers 

BECKER 


Seventh  and  Waehfngton 


Phone  351 


COAL  IS  DOWN 

Summer  prices  now  ruling.  Orders  taken  now  and  filled  dur 
mg  the  next  sixty  days  at  the  lowest  prices  of  the  season.  Best 
quality  Lehigh  aud  Schuylkill  Coal,  carefully  screened  and 
well  prepared 

SMALLEY-CAhtPBtLL  COMPANY 

Office,  2  West  Ninth  St.  Yard*  South  Side 


D  A  A  1616  A 


Automatic  1872 


ea  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  buy  coal 
the  summer ;  the  coal  dealer  who  clearly  ex- 
ains  to  them  what  these  advantages  are  by 
cans  of  advertisements  obtains  the  full  bene- 
of  this  impression  in  the  public  mind. 

These  advertisements  should  clearly  set  forth 
e  saving  in  price ;  the  importance  of  prompt- 
■ss  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  full  saving; 
e  satisfaction  of  having  the  coal  on  hand  for 
le  first  frosty  day  of  next  winter  without  risk 
having  to  wait  for  supplies  during  the  danger¬ 
's  congestion  in  the  fall. 

The  number  of  dealers  who  appreciate  the  pos- 
bilities  of  advertising  for  business  along  these 
fies  is  increasing,  but  an  examination  of  the 
?wspapers  of  the  country  shows  that  many  of 
leni  have  not  awakened  to  a  realization  of  how 
'St  to  advertise  their  proposition. 

The  public  has  a  notoriously  short-lived  mem- 
ry.  ft  is  necessary  therefore  to  iterate  and 
■iterate  things  which  may  seem  so  familiar  and 


The  Buyer  Will  Get  a  Wrong  Impression 
Unless  the  Dealer  Tells  Over  and  Over 
Why  Anthracite  Is  Sold  at  Low  Sum¬ 
mer  Prices. 


natural  to  the  dealer  in  the  trade  that  uncon¬ 
sciously  the  dealer  assumes  that  everybody  knows 
these  things. 

One  of  them  is  the  fact  that  the  longer  the 
purchase  of  coal  is  put  off,  the  less  saving  is 
there  in  the  matter  of  price.  'I'lie  ordinary  coal 
ad\ertisement  along  these  lines  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  is  the  dealer  who  is  able  to  offer 
these  economies  because  he  wants  business  in 
the  slack  season. 

Lhicoiisciously  this  leads  to  the  thought  that 
the  dealer  simply  makes  a  fifty  cent  or  forty  cent 
greater  profil  in  the  fall.  By  explaining  in  the 
advertisement  that  the  mines  save  this  reduction 
because  they  are  able  to  operate  the  year  round 
and  not  shut  down,  the  reader  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  cannot  store  up  any  grievance  if  he  does 
not  take  advantage  of  the  reduction. 

Within  the  next  month  or  so  the  argument 
about  the  saving  in  price  will  greatly  shrink  in 
importance.  In  its.  place,  the  dealer  can  use  the 
argument  about  the  satisfaction  of  being  insured 
against  any  delay  during  the  early  fall  rush. 
The  advertisements  should  point  out  the  many 
sources  of  possible  annoyance  to  the  householder 
who  puts  off  his  order  until  the  last  moment. 
The  congestion  on  the  railroads  owing  to  the 
movement  of  crops  may  result  in  long  delays 
in  transit ;  the  enormous  volume  of  rush  coal 
orders  may  result  in  car  shortages ;  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  labor  troubles  at  a  critical  time,  and  of 
delays  in  delivering  coal  because  of  the  pressure 
upon  the  dealer’s  teams- — will  result  in  colds  and 
maybe  dangerous  sickness  if  they  should  occur 
and  the  procrastinating  householder  is  caught  in 
the  pinch. 

The  coal  advertisements  reproduced  in  this 
issue  are  all  typical  of  the  announcements  made 
in  regard  to  the  hard  coal  proposition  during  the 
last  month. 

All  of  them  make  the  point  that  ‘‘Now  is  the 
time  to  lay  in  your  hard  coal”  but  none  of  them 
give  the  public  a  ‘‘reason  why”  for  this  reduc¬ 
tion.  The  big  department  stores  have  learned  that 
in  order  to  make  their  advertisements  convincing, 
whenever  they  advertise  a  reduction  or  a  sale 
of  any  kind,  they  must  give  a  reasonable  reason 
for  the  bargains  offered.  Because  of  this  fact, 
which  their  experience  has  proved  so  important, 
they  go  into  details  about  the  purchase  of  seconds, 
or  mill  ends,  or  the  stocks  of  stores  which  have 
failed,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  disarm  suspicion. 

What  is  true  in  regard  to  the  advertising  of 
a  reduction  in  shoes  is  equally  true  in  regard  to 
a  reduction  in  hard  coal.  The  advertisements 
we  reproduce  would  be  much  more  convincing 
if  a  better  explanation  than  just  “summer  prices” 
were  made  for  the  reductions  which  are  featured. 

The  advertisement  of  W.  C.  Mason  &  Co.  is 
reproduced  for  a  double  purpose.  It  is  unques¬ 
tionably  striking  because  of  the  attention  which 
the  two  dark  -cuts  receive  from  the  eye  in  wander¬ 
ing  across  a  newspaper  page.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  two  cuts  are  too  much  for  an  advertisement 
so  small.  If  both  cuts  are  used,  the  advertise¬ 
ment  should  have  been  at  least  an  inch  more  in 
depth.  A  little  more  white  space  obtained  either 
in  the  same  sized  “ad”  by  omitting  one  cut,  or 
by  using  both  and  making  the  “ad”  larger,  would 
have  made  the  sales  talk  much  more  legible  and 
attractive  to  read. 

Gas  vs.  Coal. 

Every  retailer  is  familiar  with  the  campaign 
being  waged  by  the  gas  interests  to  popularize  the 
use  of  gas  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes 
Has  any  counter  campaign  been  waged  by  coal 
dealers?  The  more  generally  gas  is  used  for 
cooking,  the  more  coal  is  going  to  suffer.  And 
in  sections  where  natural  gas  is  about  to  give  out, 
artificial  gas  will  take  the  place  of  the  natural 
article  as  the  competitor  of  coal  in  the  domestic 
field,  unless  the  advantages  of  coal  are  made 
known  to  the  public.  What  can  be  done? 

Of  the  two  avenues  of  competition — service 
and  price — it  is  the  opinion  of  some  students  of 
the  subject  that  the  latter  is  the  only  one  open 
for  coal  dealers  in  meeting  the  arguments  of  gas. 


With  their  vast  funds,  it  is  claimed  the  gas  com- 
txinies  can  offer  greater  service  inducements 
than  any  small  retailer  can  hope  to  cope  with. 
They  can  and  do  sell  gas  ranges  at  less  than  the 
hardware  stores  can — mainly  because  they  do 
not  try  to  make  a  profit,  seeking  only  a  greater 
consumption  of  their  product.  Gas  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  as  quickly  and  as  easily  as  water. 

Now,  in  price — which  can  be  made  nearer  the 
housewife’s  heart  than  service — the  retailer  can 
sticcessfully  compete  with  the  gas  company.  How 
much  heat  does  it  require  to  boil  a  kettle  of 
water?  What  is  the  cost  of  producing  this 
amount  of  heat  by  gas,  and  by  coal?  There  is 
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SAVE  MONEY 


By  Gettine  NQUII 
Your  Coal 


Phone  244 
1810  Bowditch 


We  solicit  your  inquiries 
and  want  your  trade.  We 
have  plenty  of  good  non- 
clinker,  hard  coal. 


Any  City  Delivery  Promptly  Made 


Now  Is  the 
Time  to  lay 
in  your  ::  :: 

Hard  Coal 


Bunge  Bros.  Coal  Co. 

Lake  and  Paulina  Straata 
Phona  Weat  1871 

ASth  Avvnuo  and  Madlaon  Str««t 
Weetarn  end  Ood*n  Av«)nu«a 
Can«i  and  iStb  Straata 
Clybeurn  Avenua  and  Hamden 


The  price  i.s  at  its  lowest 
figures  and  by  placing 
your  order  NOW  you  will 
be  sure  to  get  it.  We  have 
20  ears  of  fresh  mined 
hard  coal  of  all  sizes  in 
transit.  Call  us  up — place 
your  order  for  May  or 
.June  delivery.  We  give 
Trading  Stamps 


Soft  Coal 
Wastes  50^ 

in  Soot,  smoke  and  unbamed 
a«he6->Hard  coal  wastes  23  per 
cent.  kveryone  knows  the 
work,  worry  and  uncleanliness 
attending  the  use  of  coal. 

Yon  change  these  conditions 
and  also  save  time,  money,  health 
and  energy  when  you 


HARD 

COAL 

WTiv  not  place  your 
order  for  hard  coal  now 
while  the  price  is  tJie 
lowest  f 

Let  us  quote  you 
prices  od  erment,  rock 
and  sewer  pipe 

Phone  4702  and  “The 
Yellow  Wagons  will 
bring  il  in  .»  jiffy 

W.  G.  Block 
Coal  Co. 

Weights  Guaranteed 


Use  Milwaukee 

Solvay 

Coke 

"The  Fuel  Without  a  Fault’ 

It  all  burn^ — ij-  luiueU  into  hcai 
—  no  ash«.  to  silt.  Women  tike 
.1  because  if'i  clean  .mU  sanrtdiy 
oiH.  easv  to  handle 
licit  luti  tor  beating  or  cook 
Dig — adapted  for  ‘■'"Ml-bnrn'nc 
,  nme''  'It  harrt  rc.i)  xiyc' 

Save  70  per  ceni  oEtiici  tost 

THE  MARTIN- 
STRELAU  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  Dubuque 
Office  Cor  8ih  &  Washington  Sts. 
Phones  243 


the  theme  for  an  advertising  campaign  that  must 
bring  results. 

From  a  kettle  of  water  the  analogy  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  every  form  of  cooking,  up  to  the  cost 
of  iH'cparing  a  dinner.  A  very  interesting  book¬ 
let  could  be  prepared,  based  upon  actual  expen- 
lucnts,  that  would  convince  every  housewife  that 
she  saves  considerable  money  by  cooking  with 
coal. 

Of  course  gas  leaves  no  ashes,  and  coal  does. 
The  only  thing  to  do  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the 
gas  argument  is  to  offer  a  coal  that  leaves  the 
least  amount  of  ashes.  If  there  is  any  truth 
to  the  assertion  that  the  cost  of  living  is  high, 
and  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  not 
so  opulent  that  a  fuel  saving  will  not  interest  them, 
tlie  trouble  caused  by  ashes  will  not  offset  the 
saving  that  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  coal 
instead  of  gas. 

TTas  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  average 
gas  range  has  at  least  six  jets?  Every 
('Concluded  on  page  32.) 
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The  Middleman’s  Share — A  Study  in  Service. 


Picture  a  group  of  seasoned  manufacturers  and 
merchants.  As  an  aid  to  your  imagination  let  us 
arrange  them  before  a  crackling  grate  fire  in  the 
smoking  room  of  their  favorite  club.  To  quicken 
your  interest,  you  shall  be  permitted  to  select  the 
city  and  the  club.  To  convince  you  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  a  fair  one,  you  may  also  choose  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  Let  them  be  the 
ablest,  shrewdest  and  most  successful  that  you 
know.  If  you  like  you  may  sprinkle  in  a  few 
economists  and  publicists. 

When  the  scene  is  set,  we  will  propound  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  these  gentlemen.  The  question  will  be 
this :  “What  is  the  cheapest  and  best  way  to  sell 
a  saw,  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  sack  of  flour  to  the 
consumer  ?” 

Viewed  as  a  sporting  proposition,  the  odds  are 
something  like  nine  million  to  five  that  none  of 
these  gentlemen  will  be  able  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  certitude  of  actual  knowledge ;  for 
there  are  probably  not  more  than  fifty  persons  in 
the  United  States  today — perhaps  not  that  many 
and  possibly  not  any — who  are  qualified  to  give 
an  answer  and  demonstrate  its  truth. 

The  millions  who  use  saws  and  wear  shoes  and 
eat  bread  would  like  to  know  whether  the  saws 
they  use,  and  the  shoes  they  wear,  and  the  flour 
from  which  their  bread  is  made  are  brought  to 
them  at  the  lowest  cost  of  distribution  and 
through  the  best  channels  of  distribution.  It  is 
a  very  important  question.  Yet  no  one  seems  to 
have  found  the  answer.  The  mail-order  houses 
befog  the  question  with  their  claims;  the  jobber 
and  retailer  discuss  it  unconvincingly;  the  manu¬ 
facturer  keeps  silent  altogether.  Each  plays  his 
own  hand  and  the  belief  gains  ground  daily  that 
the  cost  of  distributing  manufactured  articles  to 
the  consumer  is  vastly  greater  than  it  should  be. 

As  a  rule,  no  thought  takes  a  deep  or  perma¬ 
nent  hold  upon  the  collective  human  mind  until 
it  has  been  crystallized  into  an  expressive  phrase. 
The  catalogue  houses  have  given  us  the  most 
captivating  in  their  fervid  appeal  to  “cut  out  the 
middleman.”  Many  of  us  have  not  accepted  their 
catalogues  and  merchandise  as  a  preferable  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  middlemen ;  but  the  idea  that  the 
middleman  may  be  a  useless  parasite  has  found 
a  permanent  lodgment  in  our  minds. 

The  word  middleman  has  thus  become  an  ap- 
probrious  epithet.  The  dealer  resents  if  you  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  him,  but  he  does  not  hesitate,  upon  oc¬ 
casion,  to  hurl  it  at  the  jobber  who  intervenes 
between  the  manufacturer  and  himself.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  convention  of  retailers,  after  denouncing  the 
mail  order  business  and  such  jobbers,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  as  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  the  dele¬ 
gates  turned  blithely  to  a  consideration  of  ways 
and  means  whereby  the  retail  merchant  could 
deal  with  the  manufacturer  direct  and  eliminate 
the  wholesale  merchant  or  jobber.  This  has  al¬ 
ready  been  largely  accomplished  in  several  lines 
of  merchandise — notably,  ready-to-wear  apparel, 
jewelry  and  shoes. 

The  retailer,  thus,  draws  a  distinction  between 
the  usefulness  of  the  jobber  and  himself.  He 
regards  the  retailer  as  an  indispensable  factor  in 
the  economical  distribution  of  merchandise  and 
resists  any  attempted  usurpation  of  his  functions. 
But  he  shows  a  growing  inclination  to  dispense 
with  his  brother  middleman,  the  jobber.  The  con¬ 
sumer-convert  to  the  idea  fails  to  see  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  is  inclined  to  feel  that  both  jobber 
and  retailer  are  tarred  with  the  same  stick. 

We  are  learning  to  speak  of  all  middlemen  as 
relics  of  the  past,  and  discords  with  the  present. 
Yet  the  advertisement  of  an  English  cutlery  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  a  recent  American  magazine  contains 
this  contradictory  statement :  “From  1750  to 
1912 — longer  than  America’s  Independence — these 
knives  and  steels  have  had  a  continuous  manufac¬ 
ture.  At  first,  selling  from  manufacturer  to  con¬ 
sumer — now  through  the  jobber  to  the  merchant 
and  through  him  to  the  consumer.” 

None  but  a  Briton  would  have  chosen  this  way 
to  emphasize  the  age  and  standing  of  his  com¬ 
pany  and  signalize  its  growth  and  progressive 
tendencies.  From  the  American  standpoint  the 
advertisement  is  badly  done,  but  it  serves  to  il¬ 
lustrate  a  point  which  must  be  recognized  if  we 
are  to  intelligently  consider  the  middleman  prob¬ 
lem.  The  middleman  system  of  todav  is  not  a 
heritage,  but  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  commer¬ 
cial  development.  It  may  be  uneconomic,  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  unmodern. 

The  elementary  phases  of  the  question  can  be 

‘Reproduced  by  consent  from  the  April  issue  of  System 
Magazine,  Chicago. 


By  William  Maxwell. 

Service  the  Basis  of  the  Wholesaler’s  and 
Retailer’s  Place  in  Distribution :  Do  They 
Earn  Their  Pay? 

understood  very  readily  if  we  go  back  to  the 
earliest  commercial  relations  between  men.  The 
consumer  was  on  earth  alone.  He  became  a  pro¬ 
ducer,  not  from  choice,  but  through  necessity.  He 
was  a  producer  solely  to  supply  his  own  needs 
and  he  consumed  his  own  output.  He  went  with¬ 
out  the  articles  which  he  lacked  the  industry  or 
ingenuity  to  produce.  As  time  progressed,  each 
man  felt  a  disposition  to  do  fewer  of  the  tasks 
at  which  he  was  least  skillful  and  more  of  those 
in  which  he  excelled.  So  it  came  about  that  some 
tilled  the  earth,  some  shepherded  the  flocks  and 
some  fashioned  tools  and  weapons  for  other 
hands  to  use.  Each  gave  sufficiently  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  and  skill  to 
obtain  such  of  their  products  as  he  required.  Thus 
did  commerce — the  exchange  of  commodities  be¬ 
tween  men — have  its  beginning. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  was  before  wealth  ex¬ 
isted.  There  was  no  surplus  of  anything  to  con¬ 
stitute  wealth ;  hunger  and  cold  were  man’s  only 
incentives  to  productive  labor.  Commerce,  then, 
did  not  evolve  from  a  desire  to  create  the  gain  of 
wealth  through  barter  and  exchange.  We  must 
not  fail  to  grasp  the  exact  significance  of  man’s 
first  adventure  into  trade  relations  with  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  for  the  reason  that  prompted  it  has  also 
been  the  impelling  force  in  every  subsequent  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  middleman  system. 

Remember  that  we  are  now  considering  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  few  in  numbers,  who  lived  under 
conditions  that  applied  in  the  same  degree  to  all 
— the  same  climate,  the  same  soil,  no  advantages 
in  wealth  of  one  over  the  other,  and  none  of  the 
complications  or  complexities  of  our  present-day 
existence.  Yet  despite  the  fact  that  all  were 
seemingly  on  an  equal  footing,  it  was  the  obser¬ 
vation  and  judgment  of  mankind  that  one  man, 
with  no  other  aids  than  his  natural  qualifications, 
might  so  far  excel  his  fellows  at  a  given  task 
as  to  justify  them  in  employing  him  to  perform 
that  task. 

Mark  this  point :  whether  the  middleman  is 
good  or  bad,  the  economic  principle  which  he 
typifies  was  recognized  before  he  came  into  ex¬ 
istence.  Commerce  had  its  inception  in  the  desire 
to  set  each  man  at  the  task  for  which  we  was 
best  qualified.  Thus  early  did  mankind  seek  the 
line  of  least  resistance  in  dealing  with  the  es¬ 
sential  problems  of  existence.  Thus  early  did 
mankind  come  to  believe  that  man’s  ability  to 
serve  his  fellow  men  is  the  measure  of  his  value. 
'Service  is  the  word — and  the  ramifications  of 
commercial  service  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
middleman  system.  The  middleman  is  not  the 
master.  He  is  the  servant.  It  may  be  that  his 
wage  is  too  high.  It  may  be  that  we  can  well 
dispense  with  him.  That  is  a  question. 

The  middleman  could  not  exist  until  there  was 
wealth — a  surplus  production  over  immediate 
needs.  Even  then  he  would  have  been  slower  to 
come  and  perhaps  would  not  have  come  at  all  if 
mankind  had  not  multiplied.  But  mankind  did 
multiply  and  overran  the  earth,  discovering  new 
climates,  new  soils  and  new  bounties  of  nature. 
Where  formerly  the  exchange  of  service  had  been 
solely  between  the  individual  members  of  the  same 
community,  there  now  came  a  period  when  widely 
separated  communities  desired  to  exchange  with 
each  other  their  surplus  services,  that  is  to  say, 
their  surplus  productions.  It  became  necessary 
that  there  should  be  men  with  the  hardihood  to 
venture  by  ship  and  caravan  to  the  far  ends  of  the 
known  earth  to  carry  on  this  trade  between  com¬ 
munities.  It  was  necessary  also  that  these  men 
have  the  power  to  acquire  by  bailment  or  pur¬ 
chase  possession  the  goods  which  they  offered  in 
trade. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  middleman  came  into  ex¬ 
istence.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  surplus  prod¬ 
ucts  of  his  community — in  effect  a  loan  of  work¬ 
ing  capital.  He  was  required  to  endure  the  perils 
and  hardships  of  trading  expeditions  into  for¬ 
eign  countries.  He  became  the  agent  of  his  com¬ 
munity  and  was  paid  for  his  services.  It  was 
possible  for  him  to  serve  each  member  of  the 
community  more  satisfactorily  and  at  less  cost 
than  the  individual  member  could  serve  himself. 


Does  the  middleman  of  today  have  the  same 
justification  for  existence?  When  you  pass  the 
warehouse  of  Jones  &  Co.  and  read  their  sign, 
“Wholesale  Hardware:  No  Goods  at  Retail,”  do 
you  realize  that  Jones  &  Co.  through  that  sign 
are  saying  in  effect :  “Mr.  Manufacturer,  you  can 
hire  us  to  market  your  goods  more  cheaply  than 
you  can  market  them  yourself.” 

Having  said  this  to  the  producer,  Jones  &  Co. 
turn  to  the  retailer  and  say:  “Mr.  Dealer,  you 
can  buy  the  manufacturer’s  goods  from  us  more 
advantageously  than  you  can  buy  from  him.” 

Are  both  of  these  statements,  or  either  of  them, 
true  ? 

A  little  farther  down  the  street  is  the  retail 
hardware  store  of  Brown  &  Co.  Their  sign 
reads  “Hardware  at  Retail.”  Brown  &  Co.  say 
in  effect  to  the  consumer :  “The  manufacturers, 
who  made  the  goods  that  are  upon  our  shelves, 
hired  the  jobber  to  hire  us  to  sell  the  goods  to 
you.  You  are  the  master  of  all  three  of  us. 
You  pay  for  it  all,  but  the  service  you  get  is 
worth  the  price  and  it  is  better  for  you  to  buy 
from  us  than  attempt  to  dispense  with  the  ser¬ 
vice  that  we  offer  you.” 

Is  this  statement  true? 

The  manufacturer  is  interested  in  distributing 
his  product  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  He  has 
as  deep  an  interest  in  this  as  the  consumer,  since 
the  manufacturer  who  neglects  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  means  of  distribution  will  inevitably  succumb 
to  the  competition  of  the  manufacturers  who  do 
so. 

Manufacturing  has  become  too  complex  and  too 
highly  intensified,  however,  to  permit  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  sit  down  and  say:  “I  am  not  going 
to  pay  people  to  sell  my  goods.  I  make  good 
saws.  A  great  many  people  use  saws.  They  pre¬ 
fer  good  saws.  I  can  get  my  share  of  the  ^aw 
business  without  adding  any  expense  for  sales. 
This  will  benefit  the  consumer  and  he  will  be 
grateful.” 

When  the  manufacturing  establishment  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  proprietor,  himself  a  workman  at 
the  bench,  and  one  or  two  apprentice  lads,  it 
would  have  been  quite  possible  to  adopt  this 
policy.  But  it  is  not  possible  now.  To  manu¬ 
facture  efficiently  and  economically  requires  an 
investment  and  an  organization  which  can  be  sus¬ 
tained  only  by  sales  of  adequate  and  constant 
volume.  Selling  expense  that  brings  commen¬ 
surate  sales  does  not  add  to  the  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  indeed,  varying 
according  to  the  kind  of  business,  it  lessens  this 
cost. 

Assume  that  a  manufacturing  business  is  or¬ 
ganized  to  produce  one  million  dollars’  worth  of 
goods  per  year  and  is  selling, that  quantity.  As¬ 
sume  that  its  sales  decrease  fifty  per  cent.  There 
is  no  possible  way  in  which  the  manufacturer 
could  proportionately  decrease  his  investment  and 
operating  expense.  He  would  have  to  increase 
his  prices  or  cheapen  his  product,  in  either  case 
giving  a  less  value  than  formerly  to  the  consumer. 
If  additional  selling  effort  and  selling  expense 
would  regain  his  loss  of  business  and  bring  the 
volume  back  to  a  million  dollars,  it  is  quite  con¬ 
ceivable  that  this  additional  expense  might,  with¬ 
in  certain  limitations,  decrease  rather  than  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer. 

The  consumer  and  manufacturer  have  two  com¬ 
mon  interests :  first,  that  the  goods  shall  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  lowest  possible  cost ;  second,  that 
they  shall  be  distributed  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Low  cost  of  manufacture  is  impossible 
without  measurably  large  and  steady  sales.  Large 
and  steady  sales  cannot  be  maintained  without 
constantly  sustained  selling  effort.  And  selling 
effort  cannot  be  applied  without  expense.  It  is 
both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  manufacturer, 
then,  to  incur  selling  expense  in  so  far  as  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  economical  production  of  his 
goods. 

For  manufacturers  who  hire  jobbers  to  dis¬ 
tribute  their  wares,  it  is  vital  to  inquire  whether 
the  jobber’s  wage  could  not  be  better  expended  in 
some  other  way.  If  he  receives  more  than  his 
service  is  worth,  the  difference  is  a  tax  upon  the 
consumer.  But  if  he  is  really  worthy  of  his  hire, 
he  imposes  no  tax  upon  the  consumer.  And  by 
parity  of  reasoning  if  his  service  is  worth  more 
than  the  price  paid — if  the  essential  features  of  it 
could  not  be  duplicated  by  other  means  at  the 
same  price — he  must  be  credited  with  an  actua 
saving  of  cost  to  the  consumer. 

What  does  the  jobber  do?  In  the  first  place, 
he  is  a  specialist— a  specialist  in  selling,  the 
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brains  and  energies  of  his  organization  are  de¬ 
voted  to  sales.  If  you  will  compare  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  the  average  manufacturer  with  that 
of  the  average  jobber,  you  are  likely  to  find  that 
the  jobber’s  methods  are  the  more  scientific  of 
the  two. 

Again,  few  manufacturers  produce  a  sufficient 
variety  of  goods  to  make  it  profitable  for  them 
to  send  their  own  men  to  all  of  the  cities,  towns, 
villages  and  cross-roads  where  their  goods  are 
handled.  But  the  jol)ber  goes  everywhere.  His 
men  know  every  cow  path  that  leads  to  places 
where  merchandise  is  bought  and  sold.  The  job¬ 
ber  can  afford  this  intensive  cultivation  of  his 
field  because  he  represents  many  manufacturers. 
The  expense  on  each  line  is  small.  The  service  is 
theoretically  efficient.  It  is  noteworthy  that  many 
manufacturers  who  ignore  jobbers  have  their  own 
branch  houses,  which  are  simply  jobbers  in  an¬ 
other  form  and  equally  costly  as  distributors.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  that  the  manufacturers  who 
sell  neither  through  jobbers  nor  branch  houses, 
usually  confine  their  distribution  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  retailers,  as  in  the  case  of 
ready-to-wear  apparel. 

The  jobber’s  relations  with  the  retailer  are  of 
less  interest  to  the  consumer,  but  they  are  im¬ 
portant.  The  jobber,  by  maintaining  a  stock  of 
merchandise  at  a  convenient  shipping  point,  enables 
the  retail  dealer  to  carry  a  smaller,  and  in  many 
cases  a  better  assorted  stock,  thereby  involving 
less  capital  and  greater  activity  for  that  which 
he  does  not  employ.  In  other  words,  he  helps  the 
retailer  to  conduct  a  larger  annual  business  on  a 
smaller  capital,  thus  enhancing  the  earning  power 
of  his  investment.  This,  needless  to  say,  per¬ 
mits  a  smaller  gross  profit  on  each  sale  and  in  the 
end  is  perhaps  conducive  to  a  lower  cost  to  the 
consumer.  The  jobber  also  by  reason  of  his  con¬ 
tact  with  the  larger  aspects  of  industry  and  trade 
is  relied  upon  by  many  retailers  as  an  adviser  in 
their  buying. 

Retailers  who  seek  the  elimination  of  the  jobber 
recognize,  apparently,  that  certain  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  require  him  or  his  equivalent,  and  offer 
a  substitute  in  co-operative,  or  group,  buying.  To 
approximate  the  service  furnished  by  the  jobber, 
such  a  buying  agency  must  carry  in  stock  mer¬ 
chandise  of  sufficient  variety  to  give  each  mer¬ 
chant  the  selection  that  he  desires. 

This  requires  capital.  And  to  supply  capital  in 
the  requisite  amount  involves  the  organization  of 
a  corporation  in  which  the  retail  merchants  shall 
be  share  holders  and  take  dividends  on  their 
shares  according  to  their  investment,  instead  of 
rebates  on  their  purchases.  Such  a  corporation 
would  have  to  meet  jobbers  on  a  competitive 
basis,  and  would  in  reality  be  a  jobbing  concern, 
owned  by  retail  dealers.  For  that  reason  it  would 
possess  some  advantages  over  other  jobbers,  but 
on  the  other  hand  would  labor  under  some  dis¬ 
advantages. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  with  satisfactory  assur¬ 
ance  whether  the  jobber  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
It  appears  to  me  that  he  is.  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  practically  all  the  merchandise  that  is 
today  being  sold  through  jobbers,  can  be  sold 
more  economically  and  efficiently  in  that  way  than 
in  any  other.  In  any  event,  if  the  jobber  is  placed 
on  trial  as  a  commercial  parasite  he  can,  at  least, 
establish  a  reasonable  doubt  of  his  guilt.  And 
since  he  is  a  comparatively  new  factor  in  trade, 
brought  into  being  by  the  demand  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  form  of  service,  we  ought  not  to  be  too 
hasty  in  our  conclusion  that  it  will  be  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage  to  eliminate  him. 

So  much  for  the  jobber.  Now  what  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  who  is  the  middleman  the  consumer  knows 
best?  The  retail  store  is  an  older  institution 
than  the  jobbing  house.  If  the  retailer  is  not 
necessary,  then  surely  the  jobber  is  not,  for  the 
latter  has  no  other  function  than  to  supply  the 
retailer  with  merchandise.  We  may  decide  that 
we  want  the  retailer  without  approving  the  job¬ 
ber,  but  we  cannot  decide  in  favor  of  the  jobber 
unless  we  also  accept  the  retailer. 

When  the  consumer  talks  about  cutting  out  the 
middleman  he  usually  has  the  retailer  chiefly  in 
mind.  What  are  we  going  to  do  if  we  eliminate 
the  resident  retailer?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one 
wants  to  eliminate  him.  The  most  devoted  buyer 
from  catalogues  wants  him  to  keep  his  store 
open,  to  supply  his  occasional  urgent  need.  In 
other  words,  he  wants  to  use  him  as  a  con¬ 
venience,  but  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
can  buy  most  of  his  supplies  in  some  other  quar¬ 
ter. 

The  retail  merchant  sees  injustice  in  this;  and 
there  are  economists  who  argue  that  the  wealth, 
prosperity  and  comfort  of  a  community  demand 
that  its  retail  merchants,  as  well  as  its  manufac¬ 


tures  and  agriculture,  be  fostered  by  the  support 
of  its  inhabitants. 

If  we  dispense  with  our  resident  dealer,  except 
for  those  occasional  purchases,  what  are  our  al¬ 
ternatives?  There  are  two.  As  consumers,  we 
may  become  co-operative  buyers,  or  we  may  buy 
by  mail,  either  from  the  houses  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  or  from  such  manufacturers  as  an  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  towards  mail  order  buying  by  the 
consumer  might  induce  to  enter  the  mail  order 
trade. 

Co-operative  buying,  whether  by  the  consumer 
or  retailer,  reflects  a  pleasing  communal  theory 
which,  to  be  applied  in  the  most  feasible  manner, 
must  be  carried  into  effect  through  corporate  or¬ 
ganization.  It  then  becomes  a  question  of  invest¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  problem  of  co-operation.  If 
the  profits  are  likely  to  be  enough  to  yield  good 
dividends  and  the  future  of  the  business  holds 
forth  promises  of  continuous  success,  it  would 
be  a  good  investment — though  probably  no  better 
than  many  other  forms  of  investment  available. 
Whether  you  are  a  retail  merchant  or  a  con¬ 
sumer,  the  problems  are  the  same.  Co-operative 
buying  does  not  really  eliminate  the  middleman. 
It  simply  creates  a  new  middleman  in  whom  the 
retailer  or  consumer  has  a  proprietary  interest. 

Mail-order  buying  is  prescribed  by  the  catalogue 
houses  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  middleman. 
The  claim  is  made  that  merchandise  can  be  sold 
by  mail  more  economically  than  by  local  dealers. 
By  a  majority,  this  assertion  is  accepted  as  a  self- 
evident  truth.  It  is  true  that  certain  articles  of 
well  known  price  are  offered  at  cut  prices,  but 
the  majority  of  catalogue  house  merchandise  is 
of  such  a  kind  and  described  in  such  a  way  that 
the  price  might  be  much  higher  or  lower  and  still 
seem  no  less  appropriate. 

Surely  a  vast  misapprehension  prevails  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  catalogue  houses  to  undersell  the 
resident  merchant.  On  goods  of  corresponding 
quality,  it  does  not  conclusively  appear  that  they 
can  do  so  at  all.  An  official  of  one  of  the  largest 
mail-order  concerns  told  me  some  time  ago  that 
his  company  lost  money  on  a  certain  article  which 
I  later  learned  they  were  selling  at  an  advance  of 
from  thirty-two  to  forty  per  cent  over  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  In  view  of  the  immense  earnings 
of  the  catalogue  houses,  it  is  evident  that  losses 
of  this  sort  must  be  made  up  on  other  lines  of 
merchandise. 

The  typical  mail-order  catalogue  probably  costs, 
including  distribution,  about  $1.00  per  copy.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  these  catalogues  are  distributed  annually 
and  the  cost  of  this  single  item  is  tremendous. 
There  are  other  large  expenses  peculiar  to  the 
mail-order  business,  and  it  does  not  seem  proba¬ 
ble  that  this  method  of  distributing  goods  has 
introduced  a  principle  of  merchandising  that  will 
appreciably  lessen  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods 
to  the  consumer. 

I  must  confess  I  do  not  expect  to  see  the  cost 
of  living  reduced  by  the  elimination  of  the  so- 
called  middleman.  I  believe  that  the  agitation 
against  him  is  due  chiefly  to  a  misconception  of 
the  service  he  renders  in  the  distribution  of  man¬ 
ufactured  goods.  The  system  may  be  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  improvement.  It  probably  is.  I  believe  that 
it  will  profit  us  more  if  we  resign  ourselves  to  the 
middleman,  and  demand  from  him  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  in  the  service  he  assumes  to 
perform. 

Considering  economy  alone  there  is  usually  no 
reason  why  the  local  merchant  should  not  get 
most  of  our  patronage.  He  can  probably  give  us 
as  much  for  our  money  as  we  could  get  else¬ 
where.  It  is  true  that  he  ordinarily  does  not 
handle  the  cheaper  grades  of  merchandise  on 
which  the  catalogue  houses  seem  to  specialize, 
but  when  quality  is  considered  his  prices  are 
doubtless  no  higher. 

He  may  not  always  show  a  great  interest  or 
discernment  in  matters  of  fashion  and  may  seem 
indifferent  to  the  finer  distinctions  of  quality  to 
which  we  attach  importance.  But  in  the  latter 
case  instead  of  transferring  our  patronage  to 
one  of  the  city  stores,  would  we  not  serve  our 
own  convenience  and  make  our  community  a 
better  place  to  live  in  if  we  stimulated  and  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  keep  pace  with  the  times? 


Union  organizers  have  taken  up  the  Read¬ 
ing  mines  this  week  to  enforce  what  they  call 
a  clean-up  which  consists  of  the  picketing  of 
mines  to  inspect  the  buttons  of  men  going  to 
work.  Those  who  have  no  buttons  are  urged 
to  get  them  and  pay  up  their  dues.  If  a  large 
number  are  without  buttons  a  button  strike 
results  as  has  happened  to  the  mines  on  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  during  the  last  few  weeks. 


Illinois  Mining  La'W'S. 


Recently  a  flood  of  bills  touching  the  coal 
trade  was  introduced  into  the  leigislature  of 
Illinois.  The  character  of  the  laws  and  the 
disposition  of  them  is  thus  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  House: 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lovejoy  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill.  House  Bill  No.  697,  a  bill  for 
“An  Act  regulating  the  weighing  of  coal  and 
carriage  of  coal  by  commcm  carriers,  provid¬ 
ing  for  loss  by  natural  shrinkage  and  provid¬ 
ing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  same.” 

The  bill  was  taken  up,  read  by  title,  ordered 
printed  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mining. 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  King  introduced 
a  bill.  House  Bill  No.  098,  a  bill  for  “An  Act 
regulating  the  number  of  cars  to  be  hauled  in 
one  train  on  any  railroad  in  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  providing  penalty  for  the  violation 
of  the  same.” 

The  bill  was  taken  up,  read  by  title,  ordered 
printed  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Industrial  Affairs. 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill.  House  Bill  No.  704,  a  bill  for 
“An  Act  to  amend  sections  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  10, 
11,  14,  16,  18,  19,  20  and  21  of  an  Act  en¬ 
titled,  ‘An  Act  to  revise  the  laws  in  relation 
to  coal  mines  and  subjects  relating  thereto, 
and  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  therein,’  approved  June  6,  1911, 
and  in  force  July  1,  1911.” 

The  bill  was  taken  up,  read  by  title,  ordered 
printed  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mining. 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill.  House  Bill  No.  705,  a  bill  for 
“An  Act  to  amend  sections  2  and  6  of  an  Act 
entitled,  ‘An  Act  to  require  fire  fighting  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  means  for  the  prevention  and 
controlling  of  fires  and  the  prevention  of  loss 
of  life  from  fires  in  coal  mines,’  approved  and 
in  force  March  8,  1910,  as  amended  by  Act 
approved  and  in  force  July  7,  1911. 

The  bill  was  taken  up,  read  by  title,  ordered 
printed  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mining. 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill.  House  Bill  No.  706,  a  bill  for 
“An  Act  to  amend  sections  5,  6,  8  and  9  of  an 
Act  entitled,  ‘An  Act  to  establish  and  maintain 
in  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois  mine  fire  fighting 
and  rescue  stations,  ’approved  March  4,  1910, 
in  force  July  1,  1910,  title  as  amended  by  Act 
approved  June  5,  1911,  in  force  July  1,  1911.” 

The  bill  was  taken  up,  read  by  title,  ordered 
printed  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Mines  and  Mining. 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill.  House  Bill  No.  707,  a  bill  for 
“An  Act  to  promote  the  safety  of  persons  and 
property  in  coal  mines  by  regulating  the  char¬ 
acter  of  permissible  explosives  sold  and  to  be 
used  in  coal  mines.” 

The  bill  was  taken  up,  read  by  title,  ordered 
printed  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Mines  and  Mining. 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill.  House  Bill  No.  708  a  bill  for 
“An  Act  to  amend  sections  2  and  7  of  an  Act 
entitled,  ‘An  Act  providing  that  operators  of 
mines  shall  furnish  shot  firers  in  mines  where 
shooting  and  blasting  is  done,’  approved  May 
18,  1905,  in  force  July  1,  1905,  as  amended 
by  Act  approved  May  20,  1907,  in  force  July 
1,  1907.” 

'The  bill  was  taken  up,  read  by  title,  ordered 
printed  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mining. 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill.  House  Bill  No.  709,  a  bill  for 
“An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled,  ‘Oil  and 
Gas  Wells’  in  the  vicinity  of  coal  mines,  ap¬ 
proved  June  7,  1911,  in  force  July  1,  1911, 
by  adding  thereto  a  new  section  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  section  8.” 

The  bill  was  taken  up,  read  by  title,  ordered 
printed  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mining. 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill.  House  Bill  No.  710,  a  bill  for 
“An  Act  to  establish  the  Mining  Investigating 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  pre¬ 
scribing  its  powers  and  duties  and  making  an 
appropriation  therefor.” 

The  bill  was  taken  up,  read  by  title,  ordered 
printed  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mining. 
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The  Miners  Union  Favors  Shooting  Off  the  Solid. 


In  several  recent  reports  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  has  shown  that  accidents 
in  mines  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  practice  of  shooting  coal  oft 
the  solid.  It  does  not  say,  definitely,  that  the 
greater  danger  to  human  life  is  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  shootino-  off  the  solid,  but  it  fails  to 
show'  any  other  cause  for  the  greater  danger. 
The  character  of  the  practice,  however,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  shooting  off  the  solid  is 
the  cause  and  death  the  effect. 

Arkansas,  four  years  ago,  passed  a  law  de¬ 
manding  that  coal  be  paid  for  on  the  mine- 
run  basis  instead  of  on  the  lump  coal  basis. 
It  sought  to  “pay  the  miner  for  all  the  work 
he  did.”  At  that  time  the  mines  were  pros¬ 
perous  and  had  a  big  trade  with  the  railroads. 
Today  the  railroads  have  withdrawn  their 
business  from  those  mines  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  state  has  been  reduced  heavily. 
Why?  The  railroads  are  not  joining  a  league 
of  operators  against  the  miners,  but  instead 
are  buying  merely  the  coal  which  they  can 
use.  The  mine-run  law  increased  the  shoot¬ 
ing  off  the  solid  and  that  practice  increased 
the  destruction  of  the  coal  with  the  result 
that  it  went  to  the  railroads  too  fine  and  too 
soft  for  use  in  locomotives. 

The  record,  clearly  established,  is  that  shoot¬ 
ing  off  the  solid  is  dangerous  to  the  miners 
and  destroys  the  operator’s  property.  .On  the 
record  it  would  seem  that  the  practice  would 
disappear  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  both 
miners  and  operators. 

However,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  recent!'^  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the 
shooting  off  the  solid.  It  W'as  a  stringent 
measure  intended  to  wipe  out  the  nracticc. 
The  theory  upon  which  the  law  was  passed 
was  that  the  action  of  the  shot  firer  endan¬ 
gered  not  only  his  own  life  but  all  those  in 
the  mine  with  him  at  the  time.  Also,  it  not 
only  introduced  the  likelihood  of  a  mine  ex¬ 
plosion  at  the  time  the  shot  w'as  fired  but  it 
weakened  the  roof  making  dangerous  the  work 
of  those  who  follow  the  miner  to  clean  up 
the  room. 

It  would  seem  that,  the  danger  being  known, 
the  miners’  union  should  be  at  least  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  law  if  not  the  father  of  it.  In¬ 
stead,  the  union  in  Oklahoma  is  threatening 
to  ask  a  referendum  vote  upon  the  measure 
and  then  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
have  the  bill  recalled.  Such  a  campaign,  of 
course,  would  cost  the  union  many  thousands 
of  dollars. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  in¬ 
quire  w'hy  the  miners  prefer  shooting  off  the 
solid  to  the  greater  personal  safety  which 
comes  with  the  absence  of  that  terribly  dan¬ 
gerous  practice?  The  answer  may  be  written 
in  a  very  few  words — the  miners  will  take  any 
kind  of  a  risk  to  avoid  a  little  work;  they  will 
face  danger  to  have  the  pow'der  mine  the  coal 
instead  of  their  doing  it. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  hold  upon  the  miners 
the  union  is  willing  to  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  to  support  this  practice  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  everv 
man  who  knows  anything  about  the  mining 
l)usiness. 

The  Oklahoma  law  in  question  is  Section 
If)  of  the  revised  mining  code  and  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Oklahoma  Revised  Mining  Statute. 

(This  clause  effective  July  1,  19t4.) 

“Section  16.  The  shooting  of  coal  off  the 
solid  is  hereby  declared  to  be  unlawful.  In 
the  preparation  of  every  shot  to  be  fired  in 
any  slope,  plane,  air  course,  cross-cut,  entry 
or  room  neck  in  any  coal  mine  in  this  state 
the  coal  to  be  shot  down  shall  be  cut  or  un¬ 
dermined  to  a  depth  at  least  six  inches  greater 
than  the  depth  of  the  hole  in  which  the  ex¬ 
plosive  is  to  be  placed,  and  to  the  full  width 
of  the  shot  to  be  fired.  No  shot  shall  be 
fired  by  any  person  in  any  slope,  plane,  cross¬ 
cut,  entry  or  room  neck  in  any  coal  mine  in 
this  state,  unless  the  coal  has  been  first  cut 
or  undermined  to  a  depth  at  least  six  inches 
greater  than  the  depth  of  the  hole  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  shot  and  to  the  full  width  of 
the  shot. 

“In  the  preparation  of  shots  to  be  fired  in 
any  room  or  rooms  in  any  coal  mine  in  this 
state,  no  shot  shall  be  prepared  or  made  where 
the  block  of  coal  sought  to  be  removed  is 


A  Law  Passed  in  Oklahoma  Condemning 
the  Practice  as  Dangerous  Is  Attacked  by 
the  Union  Which  Seeks  to  Have  the  Act 
Recalled. 


greater  in  width  than  the  perpendicular  height 
of  the  coal,  and  it  shall  be  one-half  mined  for 
the  full  length  of  the  hole,  and  no  person  shall 
lire  anj'  shot  in  any  room  in  any  coal  mine  in 
this  state  until  the  same  has  been  prepared  as 
above  specified. 

“Anv  person  violating  any  provision  of  this 
>ection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  in 
the  sum  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned 
not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  twelve 
months.” 

The  objections  to  shooting  off  the  solid 
have  been  printed  by  The  Black  Diamond  a 
great  many  times,  but  they  are  here  reiter¬ 
ated  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  cupidity 
— or  worse — of  the  miners  of  Oklahoma  in 
resisting  this  statute. 

Any  explosive — as  will  be  readily  admitted 
— is  an  impartial  force.  If  it  is  set  to  work  in 
coal  it  does  not  confine  its  operations  to 
the  limit  of  the  coal  but  works  with  equal 
power  upon  rock  or  slate  which  may  be  in 
its  path.  Therefore  a  charge  of  powder  which 
will  shatter  coal  will,  by  extending  beyond  the 
coal  measure,  shatter  also  the  roof.  In  mines 
where  roof  conditions  naturally  are  dangerous 
and  where  an  unsupported  layer  of  rock  or 
shale  must  support  the  overburden,  it  is  suici¬ 
dal  to  further  weaken  that  roof  support  by 
shooting  it  to  pieces  with  a  heavy  charge  of 
powder.  This  takes  away  what  of  strength 
the  roof  has  and  not  only  invites  a  fall  of 
that  roof  upon  the  head  of  the  worker  but 
endangers  the  mine  by  starting  a  squeeze. 
The  latter  is  not,  generally,  a  serious  menace, 
but  the  former  is. 

The  records  of  the  United  States  show  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  men  are  killed 
by  mine  explosions,  but  that  about  one-half — 
a  little  over  forty-eight  per  cent — are  killed  by 
roof  falls.  That  means  that  if  the  roof  is  shot 
to  pieces  by  an  excessive  use  of  powder,  mine 
accidents  of  a  serious  character  are  almost 
sure  to  occur.  Thus  the  death  rate  in  mines 
would  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

That  this  danger  is  real  rather  than  imag¬ 
inary  may  be  surmised  by  the  statement  of  the 
character  of  shooting  off  the  solid.  The  best 
mining  practice  is  to  undercut  the  coal,  when 
preparing  it  for  being  broken  down.  When 
that  is  done,  a  small  charge  of  powder  only 
is  necessary  to  break  the  coal  away  from  the 
roof  and  cause  it  to  fall;  it  has,  being  under¬ 
cut,  no  support  from  below.  However,  shoot¬ 
ing  oft'  the  solid  presupposes  no  undercutting 
at  all.  Instead,  a  hole  is  drilled  into  the 
coal;  that  hole  is  charged  with  powder  or 
dynamite  and  the  coal  is  blown  out  of  its 
place.  The  explosive,  in  order  to  work  effect¬ 
ively  must  have  a  strong  background  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  It  therefore  backs  up  against  the  roof 
above,  the  coal  in  the  vein  and  the  floor  and 
with  one  gigantic  effort  forces  the  coal  which 
is  ahead  of  it  out  into  the  room.  This  coal 
is,  without  any  preparation  whatever,  torn 
from  the  solid  face  and  deposited  in  the  room. 
To  get  any  of  it  down  at  all  it  must  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  frightful  strain. 

Anyone  familiar  with  th.e  character  of  bitu¬ 
minous  or  “soft”  coal  may  readily  imagine 
what  is  the  effect  upon  the  coal.  It  is  broken 
u])  into  almost  unrecognizable  pieces.  That 
is,  when  the  powder,  instead  of  the  man,  be¬ 
comes  the  miner,  there  is  a  decreasing  per¬ 
centage  of  lump  and  an  increasing  percentage 
of  fine  coal. 

Under  existing  conditions,  and  even  with  the 
most  careful  of  mining  methods,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  the  coal  producers  to  get 
all  the  lump  which  the  people  want  in  the 
winter  time.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
fixes  the  price.  If  there  is  less  lump  than  the 
people  want  or  must  have,  the  price  natur¬ 
ally  goes  up.  If  this  practice  of  shooting  off 
the  solid  increase,  the  production  of  lump 
must  decrease.  This  will,  of  course,  reduce 


the  amount  of  coal  available  for  household 
use  and  put  up  the  price. 

In  Oklahoma,  therefore,  the  issue  in  the 
referendum — if  one  comes — will  be  between 
the  miner  and  the  householder.  The  issue 
will  be  whether  the  miner  shall  be  paid  for 
coal  which  his  powder  mined,  thus  increasing 
the  price  to  the  householder,  or  whether  the 
householder  shall  avoid  a  rising  price  of  coal 
to  himself  by  compeling  the  miner  to  work 
for  the  coal  he  gets.  With  the  issue  thus 
drawn  between  the  miner  and  the  householder 
it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  latter 
decides,  since  the  coal  buyers  will  determine 
whether  the  law  shall  stand  or  shall  be  re¬ 
called. 


Helping  the  Mining  Schools. 


Another  appeal  for  help  for  a  mining  school 
has  been  sent  out  by  the  College  of  Mines  and 
iNletallurgy  of  Kentucky.  Apparently  the  min¬ 
ing  school  in  that  state  is  having  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty  that  confronts  the  mining  schools  in  most 
other  states.  Ihe  people  generally  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  mining.  Therefore,  they  care  little 
for  such  schools.  The  politicians  know  little  and 
otten  care  less  about  mining,  so  they  do  not 
provide  much  money.  Still,  the  schools  must  be 
supported  by  the  state  if  they  are  going  to  get 
results  in  mining  economy  upon  which  the  state 
must  depend  for  conservation  of  its  material 
resources.  It  is  hard,  up-hill  work  to  .get  the 
appropriations  for  these  schools  which  they  really 
deserve. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Hywel  Davies,  president 
oi  the  Kentucky  Mine  Owners’  Association,  C. 
J.  Norwood,  dean  of  the  College  of  Mines  and 
Aietallurgy,  has  told  not  only  the  need  for  such 
schools  but  also  he  has  outlined  a  practical  way 
111  which  the  operators  of  the  state  of  Kentucky 
can  help  along  until  the  state  shall  come  to  ap¬ 
preciate  its  own  obligation  in  the  matter.  Inis 
practical  suggestion  should  find  ready  response 
irom  the  mine  owners  of  Kentucky.  Likewise, 
similar  action  in  other  states  would  help  the 
mining  schools  in  other  states  and  give  the 
mine  owners  intelligent  help  around  their  mines. 
Ihe  letter  of  Mr.  Norwood,  printed  without  en¬ 
dorsement,  is  as  follows; 

“Lexington,  Ky.,  April  22d,  1913. 

“1  am  anxious  to  have  the  co-operatioii  of  tlie 
mine  owners  and  coal  operators  of  the  state  in 
the  effort  to  build  up  the  College  of  Mines  and 
Metallurgy  to  the  position  it  ought  to  occupy 
in  the  development  of  the  mining  industry  of 
the  state. 

"\\  ith  coal  mining  growing  so  rapidly  and 
with  modern  methods  becoming  more  and  more 
important,  the  demand  for  properly  trained  col¬ 
lege  men  will  greatly  increase,  and  this  school 
ought  to  be  in  position  to  supply  the  demand. 
1  o  reach  such  iiosition,  however,  we  must  have 
a  larger  matriculation  than  has  been  the  case 
hitherto,  and  (equall\'  with  similar  schools  in 
other  states)  we  must  have  such  backing  from 
the  mining  men  as  will  enable  us  to  place  a 
number  of  our  undergraduates  at  mines  during 
vacation  months,  so  that  they  may  obtain  some 
experience  before  graduation,  and  at  the  same 
time  receive  at  least  modest  remuneration  for 
their  services. 

“\\'e  have  two  courses  in  mining,  namely,  one 
of  four  years  (the  engineer’s  course),  and  one 
of  two  years,  for  persons  who  for  any  reason 
cannot  take  the  longer  course.  1  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  the  training  .given  here  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  that  given  in  similar  schools 
anywhere. 

“I  will  appreciate  the  courtesy  if  you  will 
place  this  matter  before  the  members  of  your 
association,  and  bespeak  their  co-operation  in 
building  up  the  college.  This  they  can  give: 

(a)  By  encouraging  young  men  within  the  min¬ 
ing  regions  to  take  the  training  this  school  af¬ 
fords,  either  in  the  four-year  course  or  In  the 
two-year  course,  according  to  circumstances. 

(b)  By  .giving  favorable  consideration  to  our 
.Qraduates  when  in  need  of  technically  trained 
men.  (c)  By  givin.g  employment  during  vaca¬ 
tion  months  to  our  undergraduates. 

“I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  the  instruction  given  in  the  college  that 
may  be  received.” 
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Coleman  on  Kokoal. 


Imperial  Modoc  Arch  Coleman  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  passed  through  Chicago  a  few  days  ago 
on  his  way  home  from  a  trip  to  the  southern 
field.  He  was  much  pleased  with  what  is 
lieing  accomplished  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
lias  strong  hopes  that  in  New  Orleans  a 
healthy  interest  in  the  Order  Kokoal  can  be 
stimulated. 

So  well  satisfied  was  he  with  the  high  order 
of  Koruskation  work  done  by  the  Birming- 
iiam  Breaker  that  arrangements  are  about 
completed  to  have  a  team  from  that  city  con¬ 
duct  the  ceremonies  at  the  national  meeting 
at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  in  June. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  work  of  the  order 
by  the  cities  of  Louisville  and  Birmingham  he 
hopes  can  be  extended  throughout  the  south¬ 
ern  cities. 

He  gave  an  interesting  description  of  the 
trip,  made  at  their  own  expense,  by  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  Birmingham  Kokoals  to  New 
Orleans,  and  he  described  vividly  the  good 
hard  work  done  in  the  latter  city  by  this 
delegation  which  resulted  in  the  forming  of 
a  local  breaker,  and  of  a  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  gathering  of  boosters  at  a  luncheon,  where 
the  Kokoal  spirit  was  noticably  conspicuous. 

Imperial  Modoc  Coleman  is  most  confident 
that  all  that  is  needed  to  put  the  order  on  its 
feet  in  every  part  of  the  country  is  the  proper 
undertsanding  of  what  the  order  can  do  in 
not  only  creating  a  world  of  good  fellowship 
and  kindly  feeling,  but  in  actually  adding  cold, 
hard  cash  to  the  coal  man’s  pocket. 

He  cites  as  a  specific  example  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  men  in  the  Louisville  trade 
that  the  actual  benefits  derived,  can  be  given 
in  actual  figures  per  ton  added  to  their  profits, 
as  a  result  of  following  boosting,  helpful 
methods  in  coal  dealing. 

Mr.  Coleman  is  doing  some  hard  think¬ 
ing  as  to  what  things  must  be  done  by  the 
future  administrations  to  maintain  the  present 
standing  of  the  order,  awaken  interest  in  seo 
tions  where  some  of  the  sentries  seem  to  be 
inclined  to  go  to  sleep  at  their  posts,  and  unify 
and  develop  the  possibilities  of  the  order. 

All  of  this  hard  thinking  is  being  buttressed 
by  careful  consultation  with  the  best  men  of 
the  order  at  all  the  many  points  he  has  seen 
and  will  see  before  convention  and  National 
Korukation  time. 

He  intends  to  crystallize  his  long  experi¬ 
ence,  his  knowledge  gained  as  head  of  the 
order,  the  pith  of  the  tons  of  advice,  and  the 
sting  of  the  sturdy  kicks  he  has  received  into 
his  annual  address. 

We  prophesy  that  to  hear  him  deliver  this 
address  will  be  worth  alone  the  cost  and 
time  of  going  to  the  convention. 


Charles  W.  Agard  Dies. 


Charles  W.  Agard,  who  has  been  agent  for 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  for  a  number 
of  years  and  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  in  various  places  and  capacities  for 
thirty-five  years,  died  on  the  third  of  May. 
His  home  was  originally  in  Philadelphia  and 
his  body  was  brought  there  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week  for  interment.  The  coal  trade  was 
largely  represented  at  the  services  and  the 
following,  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
the  employ  of  the  Reading,  acted  as  honorary 
pall  bearers:  Robert  J.  Montgomery,  David 
Wilson,  Thomas  M.  Richards,  A.  T.  Briggs, 
W,  H.  Kerchner  and  W.  G.  Brown. 


Storage  Plant  at  Hampton  Roads. 


The  Gulf  Smokeless  Coal  Company  and  Gulf 
Coal  Company,  two  operating  companies  in 
the  New  River  region  along  the  line  of  the 
Virginian  Railway  in  West  Virginia,  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  operate  a  storage  plant  near  the  Se- 
wall’s  Point  piers  of  the  Virginian  on  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads. 

It  is  understood  that  the  plans  call  for  stor¬ 
age  capacity  for  140,000  tons.  The  storage 
space  will  be  circular  in  shape,  and  the  coal 
will  be  reloaded  into  cars  for  handling  over 
the  piers,  hy  means  f)f  locomotive  cranes  with 
"■rah  buckets.  These  locomotive  cranes  will 
be  operated  on  a  circular  track,  so  that  coal 
can  be  taken  up  from  any  point  in  the  storage 
pile. 

W.  P.  Tams,  Jr.,  is  president  of  the  two 


operating  companies,  and  the  storage  proposi¬ 
tion  is  one  of  his  ideas.  This  will  be  the  first 
operating  company  to  have  a  storage  plant  at 
Hampton  Roads.  In  fact,  the  Clinchfield  is 
about  the  only  company  in  the  Atlantic  sea- 
Ijoard  territory  that  maintains  a  storage  plant. 
This  plant  was  described  in  the  issue  of 
The  Black  Diamond  of  January  4th  of  this 
year. 

The  main  advantage  for  maintaining  stor¬ 
age  at  the  ports  is,  that  during  periods  of 
shortage  of  coal,  storafre  stocks  can  be  taken 
up  and  vessels  loaded  and  dispatched 
promptly.  During  the  past  winter  enormous 
profits  could  have  been  made  on  storage  coals 
if  any  had  been  olitainable  at  Hampton  Roads. 

Mr.  Tams’  enterprise  is  going  to  be  watched 
very  closely  by  operators  all  over  the  country. 
Some  operators  maintain  that  it  is  the  dut'- 
of  the  railroad  to  provide  storage  for  coal 
at  or  near  tidewater,  as  they  do  for  grain.  In 
the  case  of  grain,  they  have  their  elevators  at 
tidewater,  and  as  fast  as  cars  are  received, 
they  are  unloaded  into  the  grain  storage  bins 
and  the  empty  cars  returned  promptly  to  their 
respective  lines.  In  the  case  of  coal  the  rail¬ 
roads  hold  cars  at  tidewater  until  sufficient 
number  have  been  received  to  load  vessels. 


Spanish  Coal  Imports. 


The  following  list,  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Spain 
shows  the  destination  and  quantity  of  Swansea 
and  Port  Talbot  coal  and  fuel  imported  into 
Spain,  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  and  Span¬ 
ish  possessions  in  Africa  during  1910-11  and 
1913: 

S\V.\NSEA  EXPORTS. 

Tons  Tons  Tons 


.\guilas  .  1,043  725  1,442 

Alicante  .  16,283  22,738  23,650 

Almeria  .  14,122  12,403  6,122 

Barcelona  .  52,318  61,429  65,000 

Bilbao  .  2,030  2,251 

Corcubion  .  3,083  4,098  3,670 

Carthagena  .  554  7,865  8,898 

Ceuta  .  1,930  1,468  2,315 

Cadiz  .  255  .  . 

Castellon  .  800  851  630 

nenia  .  1,492  973  . 

Ferrol  .  98  .  . 

Gandia  .  3,849  3,587  1,164 

Garrucha  .  581  1,228 

Huelva  .  4,725  4,895  3,918 

Las  Falmas  .  887 

.Malaga  .  2,025  .  1,576 

Melilla  .  242  3,268  3,367 

Passages  .  4,179  973  . 

Palamos  .  3,604  2,345  6,713 

Palma  .  1,300  1,148 

P.  de  Mallorca .  1,120 

Seville  .  1,964  .  735 

San  Feliu  .  2,614  4,704  2,382 

San  Sebastian  .  5,737  4,340  3,432 

Tarragona  .  3,159  2,935  7,593 

Valencia  .  37,426  31,594  42,983 

Vigo  .  451 

Vinaroz  .  1,823  .  1,862 


Totals  . 163,323  175,102  194,537 

PORT  T.\LBOT  EXPORTS. 

Barcelona  .  7,393  .  . 

Canary  Islands  .  130  .  . 

Cadiz  .  381  . 

Carthagena  .  1,949  555  . 

Ferrol  .  1,180  2,187  2,232 

Huelva  .  44,963  30,460  26,823 

Las  Palmas  .  12,918  23,740  2,785 

Passages  .  1,611  937  3,563 

Santander  .  2,117  1,396 

Tarragona  .  11,289  . 

Teneriflfe  .  7,690  . 

N’alencia  .  4,724  21,416 

X'igo  .  1,245  . 


Total".  .  70,144  85,325  58,215 


Coal  Land  Surrendered. 


Denver,  May  8th. —  (Special  Correspondence.) 
— The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  has  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Government  3,480  acres  of  valu¬ 
able  coal  land  in  Las  Animas  county,  estimated 
to  be  worth  $1,(K)0,000  by  the  officers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

This  is  the  outcome  of  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Government  against  the  coal  company  four  years 
ago.  The  land  was  filed  upon  by  two  individuals 
and  by  them  turned  over  to  the  corporation.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  looking  to  a  settlement  of  the  case  have 
been  pending  several  months.  The  land  is  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  Primero  mines  of  the  fuel  com¬ 
pany. 

“The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  made  the 
Government  a  proposition  for  a  settlement  on  a 
liasis  of  returning  sixty  jier  cent  of  the  .5,800  acres 
in  the  controversy',’’  said  District  Attorney  Kelly. 
“T  immediately  aiijiroved  the  offer,  and  the  final 
adjustment  of  this  imiiortant  matter  is  now  closed. 

“To  go  liack  into  the  history  of  the  case,  evi¬ 


dence  shown  was  about  as  follows :  The  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  certificates  to  persons  having  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  forest  reserve.  This  scrip  could  be 
applied  to  any  agricultural  lands  of  public  domain. 
George  W.  Benedict  and  Elisha  P.  Lee  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  condition.  They  bought  up  all 
this  scrip  that  they  could.  They  then  filed  on 
what  was  known  to  everybody  as  valuable  coal 
land.  They  obtained  the  patents  and  sold  their 
holdings  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company. 

“The  Government  took  this  matter  up  before 
the  land  office  and  then  before  the  secretary  of 
the  interior.  We  lost  in  both  departments.  The 
department  of  justice  kept  the  case  fresh  in  mind 
and  followed  it  on  the  theory  that  fraud  had 
been  committed.  The  settlement  is  the  result  of 
their  persistent  work. 

“This  land,  which  comprises  3,480  acres  that 
has  been  turned  back  to  us  is  now  open  to  entry 
under  the  recent  prices  established  for  coal 
lands.’’ 

The  actual  value  of  the  land,  according  to  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  was  never  more  than  $50,000,  and  they  also 
maintain  that  the  assets  of  the  company  are  not 
materially  depreciated  by  the  returning  of  the 
land  to  the  Government. 


Anthracite  Tonnage  for  April. 


Reports  of  anthracite  movements  over  the 
several  railroads  show  a  heavy  movement  of 
hard  coal  to  all  points  for  the  month  of  April, 
this  year,  being  nearly  six  million  tons,  or, 
exactlyq  5,996,189  tons.  Last  year  this  time 
the  mines  were  closed  down  by  the  strike  so 
that  only  266,625  tons  were  reported,  making 
the  gain  for  1913  5,699,564  tons.  Shipments 
for  the  year  to  May  first,  1913,  were  22,886,065 
tons  as  compared  with  18,475,976  tons  in  1912, 
an  increase  of  4,410,089  tons.  In  April  of  this 
year  there  was  a  slow  market  at  the  outset 
and  toward  the  last  of  the  month  many  petty 
strikes  to  interfere  with  production,  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  figures  reaching  the  six  million 
mark,  but  the  indications  for  May  arc  that 
this  record  will  be  made. 

The  shipments  by  the  different  companies 
in  April  and  the  increase  as  compared  with 
the  same  month  of  1912  were  as  follows: 


1913 

1912 

Inc. 

April 

tons 

tons 

tons  • 

Phila.  Sr  Reading . 

.  1,180,115 

31,324 

1,148,791 

Lehigh  Valley  . 

.  1,149,896 

4,840 

1.145.056 

Cent.  R.  R.  of  N.  J .  . . 

738.579 

58 

738.521 

Del.,  Lack.  &  Western. 

.  861,078 

112,858 

748,220 

Delaware  &  Hudson... 

.  561,700 

561,700 

Pennsylvania  . 

585,472 

49,687 

535,785 

Erie  . 

672,386 

67,798 

604,588 

Ont.  &  Western . 

.  216,963 

60 

216,903 

Total  . 

.  5,966.189 

266,625 

5,699,564 

1913 

1912 

Inc. 

Tan.  1  to  April  30: 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Phila.  &  Reading . 

.  4,579,408 

3.893,690 

686,318 

Lehigh  Valley . 

.  4.216,678 

3,334,231 

882,447 

Cent.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  .  . 

.  2,978,872 

2,393,203 

585.669 

Del.,  Lack.  &  Western. 

.  3,078,995 

2,604.079 

474,916 

Delaware  &  Hudson... 

.  2,344,688 

1,718,283 

626,405 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  2,082,297 

1.6)3,515 

428,782 

Erie  . 

.  2,745,928 

2,222,648 

523,280 

Ont.  &  Western . 

859,199 

656,927 

202,272 

Total  . 

.22,886,065 

18,475,976 

4,410,089 

New  Coal  Tariffs. 


The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  the  following  local  freight  tariff; 
naming  rates  on  hard  coal,  soft  coal  and  coke, 
carloads,  from  Joliet,  Illinois,  to  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  &  Gary  Railway  stations,  effective  on 
interstate  traffic  April  22,  1913: 


Rate  in 

cents  per  ton  of 

From  Joliet,  III 

r - 

■2,000  lbs.— 

to - 

Hard  coal  Soft  coal 

Coke 

•Puffin, 

Ill . 

.  90 

63 

t68 

Troxei, 

rii . 

.  90 

65 

t72 

•Chase, 

Ill . 

67 

t7S 

De  Kalb. 

HI . 

. 100 

70 

t80 

Bradt, 

HI . 

. 100 

7254 

t82 

Wilkinson, 

HI . 

. 100 

7254 

t82 

“Nicholas, 

HI . 

. 100 

75 

t86 

Kirkland, 

Ill . 

. 100 

75 

t88 

“Vanland, 

HI . 

. 100 

77 

t04 

“ITarrisviile, 

HI . 

. TOO 

78 

195 

‘New  Milford, 

HI . 

. 100 

79 

inn 

Rockford, 

Ill . 

. 100 

80 

tlO  ) 

“Prepay  station. 

tAdvance. 

Minimum  weight:  Hard  coal,  30, 009  llis. ;  coke, 
30,000.  Soft  coal,  marked  capacity  of  car,  ex¬ 
cept  wlien  loaded  to  full  visible  capacity,  in 
which  event  actual  weight  will  govern,  regardless 
of  marked  capacity  of  car.  Eastern  line  weight 
will  be  used  in  waybilling  shipments  from  Joliet 
to  destination,  observing  tlic  minimum  weights 
provided  above. 
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The  End  of  Patience. 

Pardon  us  for  using  so  trite  a  simile,  but 
the  coal  executive  can  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  bee.  It  isn’t  the  old  lesson  about  get¬ 
ting  busy;  it  is  the  newer  lesson  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  man  who  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  organization.  The  bees,  if  you 
recall,  will  not  tolerate  any  but  those  who 
work  in  harmony  with  the  organization. 

For  example,  we  will  take  a  typical 
case.  One  office  force  within  our  ken 
is  made  up  of  a  dozen  really  conscientious 
M^orkers.  Each  man  has  the  good  of  the 
company  at  heart;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  all  have  formed  the  habit  of  work¬ 
ing  and  don’t  know  anything  else.  One 
man  in  the  aggregation  is  a  misfit.  Owing 
to  a  mistaken  policy,  he  is  kept  on  the 
pay  roll  because  he  possesses  a  certain 
kind  of  ability  and  in  the  hope  that  he 
will  in  the  end  catch  the  co-operative 
spirit  and  ceases  to  be  a  disturber.  He 
has  had  a  sufficient  trial  but,  somehow, 
he  doesn't  seem  to  catch  hold.  His  idea 
is  that  the  best  way  to  advance  himself 
is  to  tear  somebody  else  from  his  seat 
that  he  may  climb  into  it.  From  his 
viewpoint  that  may  be  well  enough,  but 
it  is  destructive  to  the  organization.  He 
lias  the  habit  of  tearing  down  so  firmly 


fixed  he  does  not  content  himself  with 
merely  “knocking”  those  whom  he  would 
supplant ;  his  claws  are  in  the  flesh  of 
everyone.  As  is  the  practice  of  such  men, 
he  makes  it  a  point  to  tell  all  his  misgiv¬ 
ings  about  the  men  and  their  methods  to 
“the  boss.”  He  thinks  that  such  criticism 
will  get  him  some  consideration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  thing  he 
accomplishes  is  to  throw  every  man  off 
his  stride.  The  real  workers  are  kept  so 
busy  defending  themselves  against  silly 
attacks,  they  cannot  get  as  far  ahead  with 
their  work  as  they  ought  to  do  and  as 
they  know  how  to  do.  This  man  is  in 
reality  a  dead  loss  to  the  concern  and  his 
kind  is  a  dead  loss  to  business  generally. 
He  not  only  wastes  his  own  time  criticis¬ 
ing,  but  he  wastes  the  time  of  those  who 
really  have  some  value. 

In  building  up  a  coal  trade  organization, 
we  believe  in  using  all  possible  patience 
with  the  frailties  of  men  until  they  get 
the  spirit  and  learn  how.  But  there  is 
only  one  thing  to  do  with  the  malcontent 
or  the  disturber  or  the  tattler,  and  that 
is  to  kick  him  out  in  the  street.  He  doesn’t 
fit ;  he  never  will  fit. 


West  Virginia  Mine  Guards. 

There  is  an  old  saying  which  runs : 
“No  rogue  e’er  felt  the  halter  draw,  with 
good  opinion  of  the  law.”  There  is  di¬ 
rect  application  of  this  to  a  phase  of  the 
West  Virginia  labor  situation.  One  of 
the  complaints  most  often  and  most  loud¬ 
ly  made  against  the  West  Virginia  opera¬ 
tors  is  that  they  maintain  mine  guards  to 
protect  their  property.  Just  why  any  one 
but  a  stockholder  should  object  to  this 
expenditure,  or  any  one  at  all  should  ob¬ 
ject  to, this  giving  of  employment  to  men, 
w’e  do  not  know. 

These  mine  guards  are  men — mere  men. 
They  do  not  run  amuck  with  their  guns 
shooting  people  for  the  fun  of  it.  They  are 
not  a  band  of  lawless  desperadoes  who  are 
holding  up  travelers  on  the  highway  and 
shooting  innocent  people  in  the  backs.  If 
they  should  undertake  to  do  such  a  thing 
even  once,  the  officers  of  West  Virginia 
w’ould  put  them  in  the  penitentiary  or  to 
death,  according  to  their  crimes.  If  the 
outlaws  were  not  thus  summarily  pun¬ 
ished,  the  executive  officers  should  be  im¬ 
peached.  Seeing  no  such  action  has  been 
taken  we  must  say  that  on  the  score  of 
being  dangerous  nuisances,  no  complaint, 
justly,  can  be  lodged  against  the  guards  as 
mine  employes  which  could  not  be  lodged 
against  them  as  citizens  of  any  law-abid¬ 
ing  state. 

So  far  as  we  have  heard,  no  man  who 
has  gone  about  his  business  of  working 
in  or  about  the  mine  ever  has  been  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  these  guards.  If  a  miner 
were  thus  annoyed,  it  would  be  a  foolish 
proceeding  for  even  a  pig-headed  coal  op¬ 
erator  to  tolerate.  Both  miner  and  mine 
guard  are  employes  of  the  same  operator, 
and  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  hire 
one  employe  to  shoot  another — especially 
to  hire  a  non-producing  policeman  to 
shoot  the  producing  miner.  Because  the 
operators  have  not  been  the  senseless 
asses  they  have  been  accused  of  being, 
no  objection  has  ever  been  raised  by  the 
working  miner  to  the  presence  of  the  mine 
guard.  We  never  will  hear  any  such 
complaint  for,  until  the  operators  go 
crazy,  there  will  be  nothing  to  complain 
about. 


We  never  have  heard  that  any  man, 
who  had  anything  to  sell  either  to  the 
miners  or  to  the  mine,  has  been  driven  off 
the  premises  by  these  guards.  Certainly, 
no  one  who  has  gone  there  to  buy  coal 
has  had  to  walk  Spanish  with  a  bayonet 
tickling  his  ribs. 

In  fact,  it  seems  that  no  one  who  has 
had  any  legitimate  business  upon  the 
private  property  of  the  mine  owner  has 
been  asked,  by  the  guards,  to  leave. 
Where,  then,  does  all  this  complaint  come 
from  ? 

The  officers  of  the  miners’  union  tried 
to  over-run  a  free  citizen’s  private  prop¬ 
erty  ;  to  go  into  the  places  where  his  men 
are  at  work  and  to  teach  them  to  hate  him 
and  even  to  organize  them  to  carry  on  a 
civil  war  against  him.  The  mine  guards 
have  taken  these  worthless  agitators — 
who  produce  nothing  and  who  sell  noth¬ 
ing — by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  have 
walked  them  off  the  premises.  These 
men  are  they  who  complain  about  the 
mine  guards.  They  have — from  their 
viewpoint — sufficient  ground  for  com¬ 
plaint,  but  not  one  which  would,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  assume,  arouse  any  righteous  in¬ 
dignation  against  the  operators.  If  Japan 
at  this  minute  should  send  spies  into  this 
country  to  organize  the  malcontents  into 
an  uprising  against  the  government,  and 
if  we  should  hang  the  spies,  Japan  would 
feel  much  aggrieved.  However,  the  people 
of  the  world  would  not  form  a  coalition 
to  compel  us  to  give  Japan’s  agents  a  free 
hand. 

If  West  Virginia  ever  takes  a  stand, 
officially,  against  these  mine  guards,  we 
suggest  also  that  it  take  an  equally  strong 
stand  against  the  preacher  of  discontent, 
especially  against  the  preacher  who  is 
paid  for  stirring  up  trouble.  If  the  mine 
owner  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  defense 
against  these  rascals,  he  should  also  be 
freed  from  the  menace  of  those  who 
would  organize  his  employes  to  fight  him. 


Criminal  Selfishness. 

The  miners’  union  has  set  out  to  defeat, 
in  Oklahoma,  a  law  which  tries  to  comjxd 
the  undercutting  of  coal  before  any  shoot¬ 
ing  is  done.  Oklahoma,  for  the  sake  of 
safety  and  in  the  interest  of  humanitarian- 
ism,  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  shooting 
of  coal  off  the  solid.  The  miners  propose 
to  have  it  submitted  to  the  people  on  a  ref¬ 
erendum  vote  and  recalled. 

Shooting  off  the  solid  should  he  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  criminal  act  in  every  sense  where 
coal  is  mined — not  merely  as  a  misde¬ 
meanor.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  foolish  practices  that  any  workman 
ever  indulged  in.  To  attempt  to  blast  coal 
out  of  the  solid  seam,  without  any  further 
preparation  than  the  mere  drilling  of  a  hole 
in  which  to  insert  the  explosive,  destroys 
the  roof  over  the  coal  and  prepares  it  to 
drop  upon  the  head  of  the  man  who  follov/s 
the  miner  to  take  out  the  coal.  If  only  to 
protect  the  other  workers  from  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  serious  injury  or  death,  the  man 
who  wantonly  thus  endangered  his  fellow 
should  be  subjected  to  a  penitentiary  sen¬ 
tence  or  to  the  gallows  in  case  the  other 
man  is  killed. 

The  same  man,  who  thus  wantonly  en¬ 
dangers  his  own  and  another’s  life,  is  one 
of  the  loudest  advocates  of  the  abolition  of 
the  fellow  servant  clause  in  workmen  s 
compensation  acts.  He  says  he  talks  that 
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way  to  help  his  fellow  servant  who  is  in¬ 
jured — as  a  result  of  his  own  act. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  a  body  which  has 
,,uch  a  standing  with  the  people  as  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  should 
Itlius  take  a  position  in  favor  of  shooting 
iaif  the  solid  at  the  exact  hour  when  the 
pvhole  nation  is  in  the  throes  of  agonized 
discussion  to  find  some  way  to  limit  the  loss 
hf  life  in  the  mines. 

The  only  reason  why  any  miner  wants  to 
ishoot  from  the  solid  is  that  it  permits  the 
powder  to  do  all  the  work  instead  of  part  of 
;he  work  falling  upon  him.  He  therefore 
Iprefers  his  ease  to  his  own  and  to  his  fel¬ 
low’s  safety.  That  is  worse  than  selfish- 
jne.ss;  it  is  criminal  selfishness. 

Into  such  a  subject  we  do  not  like  to 
intrude  the  old  question  of  commercialism. 
However,  it  is  an  important  factor  both 
with  the  operator  and  with  the  consumer  of 
coal.  Under  no  circumstances  can  it  be 
wholly  ignored.  The  operators  have  only 
a  certain  amount  of  coal  which  they  can  sell 
for  household  use.  They  would  have  more 
lump  coal  if  mining  practice  were  not  con¬ 
stantly  edging  around  toward  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fine  coal  only.  One  reason  why 
domestic  prices  are  so  high  is  that  lump 
':oal  now  constitutes  such  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  mine’s  output.  To  shoot  off  the 
solid  tends  to  break  up  the  coal  more  and 
that  tends  to  decrease  the  amount  of  lump 
and  therefore  to  advance  the  price  of  it. 

At  this  point  again,  the  selfishness  of  the 
niner  comes  to  the  surface.  He  prefers  his 
aase  to  any  reduction  of  the  price  of  house- 
lold  coal  to  the  people  or  indeed  to  a  reten- 
,ion  of  present  prices.  He  knows  that  if  he 
dioots  coal  off  the  solid,  the  price  of  do- 
nestic  coal  must  go  up.  Still,  he  does  not 
:are  but,  with  brazen  indifference  to  any- 
hing  but  his  own  good,  proposes  to  go 
)efore  the  people  and  ask  them  to  compel 
he  operators  to  permit  him  to  shoot  his 
:oal  off  the  solid. 


Are  You  a  Success? 

Are  you  a  success  in  your  business? 

We  are  not  asking  whether  you  have 
money  in  the  bank  or  an  income  from  in¬ 
vestments —  that  is  another  question. 
What  we  are  asking  is :  Are  you  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  your  business? 

Perhaps  we  can  develop  the  true  meaning 
of  the  inquiry  better  by  asking  the  question 
in  a  different  way ;  in  fact,  by  asking  an 
entirely  different  question.  Did  you  ever 
play  billiards?  If  you  did,  you  recall  how 
at  first  you  put  all  the  twist  into  your 
body  instead  of  into  the  ball.  You 
grabbed  the  cue  as  firmly  as  a  savage 
holds  a  war  club.  Then  you  threw  your 
vvhole  weight  into  the  stroke — you 
thought  this  was  a  game  where  brute 
strength  won — and  the  cue  ball  died  the 
instant  it  struck  the  object  ball.  Then, 
as  you  learned  the  game,  how  differently 
everything  seemed.  You  got  the  lighter 
stroke;  you  did  not  seize  the  cue  but  let 
it  rest  gently  on  the  finger  tips.  You  did 
not  use  your  shoulders  in  the  stroke ;  a 
movement  of  the  wrist  alone  was  enough. 
I  hen,  the  ball  raced  and  began  to  do  pre¬ 
cisely  what  you  wanted  it  to  do.  From 
that  time,  men  spoke  of  you  as  a  billiard 
player;  before  that  time,  you  were  a  joke. 
The  point  is  that  you  knew  how. 

Or,  again,  have  you  played  golf?  At 
jirst,  you  sprawled  and  snorted  and  swung 
your  arms  and  grunted  while  you  broke 


clubs  by  trying  to  plow  up  the  course. 
You  thought  the  game  was  to  try  to 
“kill”  the  ball.  You  thought  that  l^odily 
effort — pure  brute  force — won  the  con¬ 
test.  Then,  you  found  out  differently. 
You  began  hitting  the  ball  with  that  deli¬ 
cacy  of  touch  which  comes  with  knowing 
how.  It  didn’t,  then,  whirl  and  sputter 
and  die  three  yards  from  the  tee ;  it  bor¬ 
rowed  wings  and  flew  exactly  where  you 
wanted  it  to  go.  After  that  your  com¬ 
panions  began  to  speak  of  you  as  a  golf 
player.  Before  that,  they  often  quoted 
the  Scotch  expert’s  advice :  “Don’t  hit 
it  wi’  malice ;  it  wants  to  fly.” 

But  how  about  business?  You  have 
been  playing  that  game  a  great  deal 
longer  and  should  have  been  playing  it 
a  great  deal  more  studiously  than  you 
ever  played  billiards  or  golf.  Have  you 
learned  how  to  make  the  balls  roll  in  that 
game?  Have  you  the  easy  touch?  Is  it 
a  grind  to  you,  even  yet?  Or,  is  it  a 
pleasure  to  see  how  easily  you  can  “bring 
them  together?” 

At  forty  or  forty-five  or  fifty,  are  you 
still  twisting  and  bleeding  at  your  pores 
to  make  the  game  go  at  all?  Are  you 
having  to  work  at  night  and  on  Sunday 
to  keep  your  head  above  water?  Are 
you  taking  your  troubles  to  bed  with  you 
and  rising  with  them  in  the  morning?  Are 
you  working  for  the  business,  instead  of 
the  business  working  for  you?  If  that  is 
the  case,  permit  us  to  suggest  that  you 
do  not  know  the  game.  The  thing  to  do 
is  to  give  it  up  or  go  to  some  one  for  a 
few  lessons — to  learn  the  wrist  stroke 
instead  of  the  body  stroke.  To  do  it  easily 
is  the  art  of  the  game. 

If  you  have  your  business  organized  as 
it  should  be,  it  will  not  matter  to  you  how 
tough  the  angle  may  be;  you  will  know 
that  you  can  still  make  the  shot  and 
“bring  them  together  again”  in  three 
shots.  If  you  feel  that  confidence — and 
can  prove  it  is  not  mere  boast — then  you 
know  the  game  and  are  permitted  to 
call  yourself  a  success.  Don’t  measure 
the  success  altogether  by  the  bank  ac¬ 
count — those  are  only  the  buttons  on  the 
string,  and  sometimes  they  are  the  results 
of  “scratches”  or  lucky  accidents.  Meas¬ 
ure  your  progress  by  how  you  play  the 
game — or  have  to  play  it. 

What  are  you — a  success  or  a  failure? 


Where  Does  It  Lead?. 

Recently,  we  have  presented  to  our 
readers  some  striking  conditions  which 
exist  in  West  Virginia.  We  have  shown, 
by  facts  and  figures,  that  the  miners  are 
well  paid  whether  their  remuneration  be 
figured  by  tbe  day,  by  the  month  or  by 
the  year.  We  have  shown  that  they  enjoy 
a  low  cost  of  even  high  living.  We  have 
shown  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  men 
are  satisfied — as  nearly  as  humanity  ever 
is — with  present  conditions.  What  rea¬ 
son,  then,  has  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  for  insisting  upon  the  right  to 
occupy  that  field?  How  can  it  better  the 
conditions  of  the  men?  If  it  does  not 
hope  to  improve  the  position  of  the  men 
in  that  field,  what  other  purpose  has  it? 
There’s  the  rub,  we  believe.  What  other 
purpose  has  it? 

We  call  to  the  attention  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  in  other  states  one  condition  peculia.* 
to  West  Virginia.  Those  mines  produce 
a  peculiarly  high  grade  coal.  The  geo¬ 


graphical  location  of  the  mines  is  such 
that  while  the  operators  are  theoretically 
— on  the  score  of  freight  rates — shut  out 
of  every  market  they  have,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  entrance  into  every  market.  They 
get  the  benefit  of  the  lake  and  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  in  the  summer.  They  get  in 
addition  a  big  volume  of  all-rail  business 
into  all  sections  in  the  winter.  They  have 
therefore  a  year-around  business.  Their 
miners,  if  they  choose,  can  work  practi¬ 
cally  300  days  in  the  year.  The  miners  in 
no  other  field  can  do  that  well,  naturally. 

In  some  other  fields,  the  mines  run  as 
much  as  225  days  in  a  year.  In  some 
fields,  the  mines  run  as  little  as  180  and 
190  days  in  a  year.  This  presents  a  sharp 
contrast  between  the  West  Virginia  con¬ 
ditions,  where  the  mines  are  operating 
continuously,  and  the  other  fields  which 
boom  and  slow  down  according  to  the 
seasons. 

The  miners’  union  is  an  adroit  pleader 
of  its  own  cause.  It  does  not  plead — when 
in  a  given  position — that  the  men  are  not 
able  to  make  enough  per  day  when  they 
have  work.  Instead,  it  pleads  for  more 
money  on  the  yearly  basis.  It  says  that 
the  miner  should  be  given  a  greater  year¬ 
ly  income,  and  then  adds  soffo  voce — 
“regardless  of  the  number  of  days  he  puts 
in.”  That  is,  treating  the  sentence  as  a 
whole,  the  union  contends  that  society 
should  support  the  miner  in  partial  idle¬ 
ness  instead  of  regulating  the  business 
so  he  could  work  all  the  time.  Into  this 
peculiar  demand  West  Virginia  fits  ad¬ 
mirably. 

The  union  wants  the  miners  in  other 
states  to  earn  as  much  on  a  year¬ 
ly  basis  as  do  the  West  Virginia 
miners.  If  that  state  were  union¬ 
ized,  the  union  would  quickly  change  its 
tune  and  say  that  the  yearly  wages  of 
those  miners  should  establish  a  basis  for 
the  yearly  wages  in  all  other  fields.  This 
union  likes  to  level  things  up.  That  is, 
the  union  would  want  the  Illinois  miners 
to  earn  as  much  in  185  days  as  the  West 
Virginia  miners  earn  in  300  days.  It 
would  want  the  Ohio  miners  to  earn  as 
much  in  200  days  as  the  West  Virginia 
miners  earn  in  300  days.  That  would  be 
its  first  aim. 

Having  won  that  concession  from  the 
operators,  by  using  West  Virginia  as  the 
criterion,  it  would  instantly  turn  about 
and  use  the  same  state  as  a  horrible  ex¬ 
ample;  it  would  want  the  miners  of  West 
Virginia  paid  the  same  amount  per  day,  or 
the  same  rate  per  ton  as  the  men  were  then 
getting  in  Ohio  and  Illinois.  That  would 
be  another  leveling  up  process. 

Are  the  operators  in  all  states  ready  to 
submit  to  being  whip-sawed  in  this  fash¬ 
ion  ? 

The  union  is  trying  to  get  a  foothold  in 
West  Virginia  by  playing  upon  the  mal¬ 
contents  and  by  using  them  to  discourage 
or  make  dissatisfied  the  whole  mass  of  the 
miners.  Seeing  that  the  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  miners  would  not  improve 
tlieir  earning  capacity,  but  would  simply 
subtract  from  their  good  earnings  to  sup- 
])ort  the  union,  and  seeing  that  the  whole 
scheme  would,  in  the  end,  work  against 
the  operators  in  other  states,  we  ask 
again:  Are  tlie  operators  of  other  states 
willing  to  help  this  scheme  to  become 
operative  ? 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


Frank  Walker  of  Rufus  Walker  &  Sons, 
Moline,  Ill.,  was  a  caller  on  the  trade. 

J.  G.  McFarland  of  the  O’Gara  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  was  at  the  mines  for  several  days  this 
week. 

W.  C.  Goodnow  of  Minneapolis  passed, 
through  the  city  this  week  on  his  way  home 
from  West  Baden. 

William  T.  Wayman,  vice-president  of  the 
Gould  Coal  Washing  &  Mining  Company,  was 
a  visitor  this  week. 

Mr.  Adams  of  the  Vail  Mill  &  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany  of  Vail,  Iowa,  was  a  caller  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  trade  bn  Wednesday. 

Judgment  w^as  entered  this  week  for  $3,154.90 
against  the  Stock  Yards  Coal  Company  in 
favor  of  the  Coal  Supply  Company. 

Thruston  Wright,  vice-president  of  tlu' 
United  Coal  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  was  a 
visitor  to  the  Chicago  coal  trade  on  Tuesday. 

Peter  Reiss,  president,  and  W.  B,  Hawkins, 
sales  manager,  of  the  C.  Reiss  Coal  Company 
of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  were  in  the  city  this 
week. 

E.  R.  Adams,  formerly  with  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Company,  in  charge  of  Illinois  and 
southern  Wisconsin  territory,  wdll  cover  the 
same  field  for  the '  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal 
Company. 

J.  O.  AIcCloskey  of  Cincinnati  was  in  the 
city  this  week.  He  states  that  the  general 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  coal  business  in  his 
own  city  was  never  more  satisfactory  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

The  C.  G.  Blake  Company  announces  the  re¬ 
moval  of  its  Chicago  office  from  the  Old  Colony 
building  to  the  fourteenth  floor  of  the  Lytton 
building,  No.  14  East  Jackson  boulevard.  Paul 
L.  James  is  the  western  manager.. 

The  announcement  is  made  by  the  Waller 
Coal  Company  that  it  has  moved  its  offices 
to  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank  building,  134 
South  La  Salle  street.  It  is  now  occupying 
a  suite  on  the  fourteenth  floor. 

considerable  number  of  well-known  faces 
are  absent  from  their  desks  this  week,  and 
as  the  Great  Northern  contracts  are  being 
placed  it  is  more  than  likely  the  absentees  can 
ije  found  in  or  about  the  Twin  Cities. 

J.  M.  Leonard  of  New  York,  general  sales 
manager  of  Brothers  Valley  Coal,  has  been 
in  the  Chicago  office  this  week.  In  company 
with  W.  A.  Leigh,  manager  of  the  western 
field,  he  will  take  a  ten  days’  trip  to  the 
northwest. 

H.  E.  Haakinson,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  the 
head  of  the  coal  company  which  bears  his 
name,  was  a  visitor  to  the  coal  trade  on  Mon¬ 
day  of  this  week.  He,  as  one  might  suppose, 
was  a  welcome  visitor  as  he  had  a  few  orders 
up  his  sleeve  and  let  them  out. 

Charles  C.  Morgan,  vice-president  of  C.  W. 
Hull  &  Co.,  of  Omaha,  was  in  the  Chicago 
market  this  week.  His  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  that  is  becoming  interested  in  the  coals 
from  eastern  Kentucky  and  he  was  on  his  way 
to  that  field  for  a  tour  of  investigtaion  as  to 
what  is  the  best  coal  to  handle. 

LI.  C.  Hatch  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Ohio  Min¬ 
ing  Company  of  Cleveland  was  in  Chicago  on 
Wednesday.  He  was  returning  from  the 
northwest  where  he  had  gone  to  study  condi¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Hatch  is  something  of  an  enthus¬ 
iast  on  golf  and  had  Mr.  Moderwell  out  to  the 
links  to  test  his  ability  along  that  line. 

R.  S.  Fleming,  formerly  with  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Company  and  Castner,  Curran 
and  Bullitt,  returned  to  Chicago  this  week 
much  improved  in  health.  For  the  past  year 
he  has  been  located  at  Roswell,  N.  M.,  which 
is  a  fine  place,  according  to  Mr.  Fleming,  for 
a  health  seeker  Imt  no  place  for  an  active  coal 
man. 

Henry  1’.  Pope  of  George  G.  Pope  &  Co.  has 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  firm’s  mines 
at  Johnston  City.  He  says  that  the  mines 
in  that  locality  served  by  the  Missouri  Pa¬ 
cific  have  been  running  more  steadily  than 
those  supplied  by  other  roads.  Possibly  the 
cause  lies  in  the  lar.ger  tonnage  placed  by  the 
.Missouri  Pacific. 

S.  S.  Caldwell  of  the  Coal  Hill  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  of  Omaha,  and  E.  J.  Vreeland,  Des 
Moines  manager  for  the  organization,  were 


in  the  city  this  week,  the  latter  gentleman 
being  on  his  way  to  Kentucky  to  look  over 
conditions  there.  They  report  business  as 
quiet,  but  think  that  buying  will  begin  rather 
earlier  than  usual. 

The  offices  of  Williams  &  Peters  in  the  Bed¬ 
ford  building  have  I)cen  in  a  state  of  more  or 
less  discomfort  for  some  time,  owing  to  a 
number  of  radical  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  floor  space. 
The  eleventh  floor  is  entirely  occupied  by  this 
company,  and  in  the  matter  of  air,  light  and 
.general  convenience  is  most  comfortably  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Thomas  S.  Jones,  sales  manager  of  the 
O’Gara  Coal  Company,  has  just  returned  from 
Montreal.  He  reports  business  there  in  fine 
shape;  the  docks  are  loading  a  number  of 
steamers  for  Europe  with  the  grain  that  is 
coming  forward  in  heavy  volume.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  the  money  market  has  become  much 
easier  and  general  business  conditions  verj' 
satisfactorJ^ 

The  offices  of  the  O.  S.  Richadson  Coal 
Companj'  have  been  completely  rearran.ged; 
they  occupy  as  before  the  entire  seventh  floor 
of  the  Bedford  building.  The  wholesale  de¬ 
partment  now  takes  up  the  north  end  of  the 
space,  and  the  retail  end  is  most  conveniently 
located  for  easy  access  from  the  elevators. 
The  whole  office  plan  is  in  line  with  increased 
convenience  and  efficiency. 

C.  W.  Gilmore,  vice-president  of  the  Cres¬ 
cent  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Black  Diamond 
Coal  Company  of  Auburn,  Ill.,  and  of  the 
Cora  Coal  Company,  Andrew,  Ill.,  two  of  the 
good  producers  of  the  Springfield  district,  G. 
W.  Solomon  being  president  of  both  organ¬ 
izations.  The  Black  Diamond  can  produce 
2. ,500  tons  and  the  Cora  3,200  tons  daily. 

H.  L.  Bushnell,  president  of  the  Hoopeston 
Grain  &  Coal  Company,  Hoopeston,  HI.,  was 
in  Chicago  this  week  and  reports  a  fairly 
.good  trade  in  his  locality.  Westville  coal,  on 
account  of  the  low  freight  rate,  is  the  most 
popular  coal  in  Hoopeston,  Mr.  Bushnell 
handling  about  00,000  tons  a  year  of  this 
variety.  The  local  plant  of  the  American  Can 
Company  is  running  about  100  men  a  day  less 
than  usual,  due  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
tariff  legislation. 

Frank  B.  Stewart,  treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  the  Winifrede  Coal  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  was  in  Chicago  on  Thursday  of 
this  week.  He  has  been,  for  years,  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  labor  situation  in  West  Virginia 
and  naturally  has  been  a  close  student  of  the 
recent  events  in  that  field.  He  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  while  a  few  little  flare-ups  may 
be  expected,  coming  at  the  end  of  a  long 
struggle,  the  strike  is  at  an  end  both  in  the 
affected  field  and  in  the  state. 

The  Coal  Trade  golfers,  who  have  been  so 
anxious  to  cross  golf  sticks  with  each  other 
on  the  fair  green,  will  enjoy  reading  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement:  The  first  tournament 
of  the  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  ■  of  Chi¬ 
cago  will  be  held  at  the  Wheaton  Golf  Club 
on  Tuesday,  Alay  13.  Transportation:  Aurora, 
Elgin  &  Chicago  Electric  Line;  trains  every 
half  hour.  Chicago  &  Northwestern:  Trains 
at  7:00,  8:23,  9:00  and  10:55  a.  m.  Program: 
A.  M.,  Medal  Play;  P.  M.,  Qualifying  for  the 
O’Gara  Cup. 

The  new  coal  colony  that  has  been  started 
in  the  new  Lytton  building,  although  not 
really  settled,  owing  to  the  unfinished  state 
of  the  building,  unite  in  thinking  they  have 
the  most  attractive  offices  in  town.  Certainly 
the  owners  of  this  new  coal  trade  location  are 
leaving  nothing  undone  to  make  it  both  at¬ 
tractive  and  convenient.  Hunter  W.  Finch 
&  Co.,  the  Flat  Top  Fuel  Company,  C.  G. 
Blake  Company,  and  the  Northern  States  Coal 
Company  are  the  firms  that  are  at  present  in 
the  building. 

Guy  Gibson,  who  is  now  the  tidewater  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  United  Coal  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  back  among  his  friends  of 
the  coal  trade  here  the  early  part  of  the 
week.  He  was  telling  of  some  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  liandlin'"  coal  on  the  Atlantic.  He 
sold  one  cargo  to  Honduras  buyers  and  when 
it  arrived,  the  officials  held  up  the  boat  while 
they  dug  in  the  coal  to  see  whether  any 
firearms  had  been  concealed.  Ths  caused  a 
delay  to  the  boat  of  eighteen  days  at  a  de¬ 
murrage  cost  of  $150  per  day,  which  the  vessel 
broker  had  to  pay. 
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New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


J.  W.  Birch,  general  sales  manager  for  J.  H. 
VV’eaver  &  Co.,  has  been  in  the  New  York  offices 
this  week. 

John  Mitchell,  who  was  named  by  Governor 
Sulzer  as  labor  commissioner  for  New  York,  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate. 

J.  N.  Gellatly,  of  Gellatly  &  O’Donnell,  has 
been  in  Philadelphia  this  week  to  see  the  numer¬ 
ous  soft  coal  producers  there. 

F.  W.  Foedisch,  of  F.  W.  Foedisch  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  was  in  New  York  the  greater  part 
of  the  week  and  will  resume  his  weekly  visits 
from  now  on. 

Iron  interests  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
are  reported  to  be  about  to  launch  plans  to  ope¬ 
rate  mines  on  the  Mexican  west  coast  so  as  to 
have  ore  ready  for  shipment  via  the  Panama 
Canal.  Coal  and  coke  are  considered  likely  re¬ 
turn  cargoes  from  the  east. 

The  strike  in  South  Wales  scheduled  for  May 
1st  came  off  in  modified  form,  with  only  20,000 
men  out  at  first,  some  of  whom  returned  in  a 
few  days ;  but  renewed  efforts  are  possible  to 
solidify  the  union  ranks  and  call  out  the  full 
50,000  who  voted  for  the  movement. 

G.  W.  Aloore,  of  Cano,  Moore  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  been  in  the  New  York  territory  this 
week  calling  on  large  consumers  of  coal  and 
coke.  The  new  firm  has  started  to  cover  a  large 
territory,  having  already  extended  selling  opera¬ 
tions  as  far  as  the  northwest,  from  which  terri¬ 
tory  they  report  several  contracts. 

E.  A.  Ward  &  Co.,  No.  1926  Whitehall  build¬ 
ing,  No.  17  Battery  place,  announces  that  on 
May  1st  Frank  D.  Colby  was  admitted  to  partner¬ 
ship,  and  that  they  will  continue  the  I)usines.t 
along  the  same  lines  as  before.  The  new  mem- 
l)er  is  as  popular  as  the  founder  of  the  new 
firm  and  a  strong  bid  for  success  is  inevitable. 

According  to  Shipping  Illustrated,  it  is  reported 
from  Genoa,  Italy,  that  American  coals  are  slowly 
obtaining  a  hold  on  that  market  as  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  cargoes  recently 
arrived  have  been  completely  sold  by  sellers  in 
small  parcels,  sellers  refusing  to  sell  over  500 
tons  to  one  buyer.  Other  cargoes  are  on  passage 
and  are  offering  at  27s  and  27s  Cd. 

Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Company  announce 
that  they  have  added  to  their  New  York  sales 
force  R.  C.  Allen,  a  widely  known  anthracite  coal 
salesman  who  has  more  recently  been  connected 
with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  covering  the 
central  western  territory.  In  his  new  connection 
he  will  cover  portions  of  New  York  state  and 
New  Jersey,  representing  the  standard  hard  coals 
of  his  company  and  placing  soft  coals  with  bi¬ 
tuminous  consumers.  The  new  salesman  has  a 
good  record  that  will  be  a  valuable  asset  to  him 
and  his  new  connection. 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  has  followed  the  lead 
of  other  roads  by  placing  in  effect  at  its  Perth 
Amboy  yards  the  usual  demurrage  regulations 
governing  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  coke, 
boulets,  or  briquettes  consigned  for  transship¬ 
ment  by  water,  storage,  or  reconsignment.  The 
tarrif  becomes  effective  June  1st  and  applies  the 
average  agreement  plan  to  allow  an  average  de¬ 
tention  of  five  days  per  car  free  of  charge  and 
computes  the  deljits  and  credits  monthly  as  on 
line  shipments.  The  new  regulation  is  calculated 
to  abolish  the  overworked  privilege  of  storing 
large  quantities  of  anthracite  at  the  piers  as  has 
been  customary  in  times  past  and  would  likeb' 
have  been  abolished  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  time  if  not  attended  to  by  the 
railroads. 

John  Lochrie,  who  operates  the  Scalp  Level 
Coal  Company  at  Scalp  Level,  Pa.,  was  in  New 
York  this  week  and  states  that  the  strike  recently 
reported  at  his  mines  was  not  a  serious  affair, 
but  merely  a  touch  of  the  spring  fever  working 
on  his  men.  The  imaginary  grievance  over  the 
method  of  weighing  employed  was  soon  forgot¬ 
ten  and  the  men  back  at  work.  Mr.  Lochrie 
knows  every  man  in  his  mines  personally  and 
never  ceases  to  cultivate  them  constantly  so  that 
at  all  times  he  has  the  finest  esprit  de  corps  pos¬ 
sible  throughout  his  ranks.  He  is  about  to  open 
a  new  operation  adjoining  his  present  workings 
which  will  add  about  a  thousand  tons  a  day  to 
his  tonnage  of  superior  fuel.  After  years  of 
experience  this  capacity  is  his  standard  for  eco¬ 
nomical  and  efficient  production  of  the  best  coal 
with  most  careful  preparation. 
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Small  Activities  in  Many  Markets. 


Fairmont  &  Clcvelaiul  Coal  Company, 
Marion,  W.  Va.,  lia.s  been  incor])oratcd  with 
a  stock  issue  of  $J0(),()0(). 

Vasper  Coal  Mining-  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  interests  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $100, ()()(). 

During  the  month  of  April  the  C.  &  O.  R.  R. 
dumped  at  Newport  News  290,825  gross  tons 
of  coal.  The  Virginian  Railway  at  Sevvall’s 
Point  dumped  249,225  tons. 

Ratification  of  the  purchase  of  the  Harwood 
Flectric  Company,  of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  by  the 
Lehigli  Navigation  Electric  Company,  is  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  meeting  of  the  directors  this 
week. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  is  starting  a  new  stripping  about  three 
miles  west  of  St.  Clair,  Pa.,  the  coal  from 
which  will  be  prepared  in  the  Wadesville 
breaker. 

L.  E.  Tierney,  of  Powhatan,  VV.  Va.,  promi¬ 
nent  Pocahontas  operator,  is  reported  to  have 
invested  in  coal  lands  in  Pike  county,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  on  the  Pond  Creek  branch  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  Railroad. 

Birmingham  Breaker  Order  Kokoal  is  flour¬ 
ishing  and  at  a  Koruskation  on  April  23  nine 
candidates  were  admitted.  About  seventy-five 
attended  the  meeting,  which  was  properly  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  mem¬ 
bers. 

Viewing  the  decision  in  the  Mine  Hill  & 
Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad  case  as  covering 
all  corporations  and  affordino-  a  loophole  hv 
which  they  can  escape  the  corporation  tax  b 
leasing  their  property,  the  United  States  At¬ 
torney  General  has  asked  for  a  rehearing  of 
the  case. 

The  Sloss-Sheftield  .Steel  &  Iron  Company, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  awarded  contracts  to  con¬ 
struct  large  concrete  and  steel  coal  washer 
at  Flat  Top  and  one  at  Brookside.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  also  develop  additional  brown  ore 
mines  at  Russellville  and  build  two  washers; 
make  three  or  four  new  coal  openings  in  the 
Brookside  district,  increasing  output  probably 
2,500  tons  per  day,  and  make  other  improve¬ 
ments,  all  at  an  estimated  expenditure  from 
$500,000  to  $800,000. 

Southern  press  dispatches  state  that  a  party 
of  men  from  Roanoke,  Va.,  connected  in  vari¬ 
ous  capacities  with  leading  industries  there 
and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad,  have 
started  on  a  boosting  and  investigating  tour 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  from 
Kenova  to  New  Orleans.  Speculation  was  re¬ 
vived  as  to  the  likelihood  of  a  water  route 
being  considered  for  Pocahontas  and  other 
southern  coals  over  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
to  Panama  and  Mexico. 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

F.  W.  Braggins,  sales  manager  of  the  Lorain 
Coal  and  Dock  Company,  made  a  recent  business 
trip  to  lake  points. 

Mine  rescue  apparatus  of  the  state  was  tested 
here  during  the  last  week  by  six  deputy  mine  in¬ 
spectors.  A  room  was  filled  with  gas  and  smoke. 
The  men  entered  this  room  with  the  new  appa¬ 
ratus  and  dragged  a  log,  supposed  to  serve  as  a 
man,  out  in  very  quick  time.  Each  of  the  res¬ 
cuers  carried  a  tank  of  oxygen,  good  for  two 
hours. 

B.  F.  Nigh,  secretary  of  the  Michigan-Ohio-In- 
diana  Coal  Association,  is  completing  the  prog- 
gram  for  the  annual  convention  to  be  held  at 
Cedar  Point,  June  17,  18  and  19.  No  meeting 
of  the  association  will  be  held  on  the  first  day 
which  will  be  given  over  to  the  Order  of  Ko 
Koals.  However,  members  and  their  friends  are 
expected  to  register  with  the  secretary  upon  ar¬ 
riving  and  secure  badges,  which  entitle  them  to 
participate  ^  in  the  meetings  and  entertainment 
features.  The  executive  committee  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  convene  at  10  a.  m.,  June  17,  at  the 
Breakers  Hotel  and  at  2 :30  p.  m.  the  same  day 
the  board  of  directors  will  meet  with  the  chair¬ 
men  of  committees.  This  will  1)C  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  association  on  the  first  day  of  the 
convention.  While  Secretary  Nigh  has  not  com¬ 
pleted  the  convention  program  proper,  the  en¬ 
tertainment  features  have  lieen  arranged.  On 
Wednesday  morning  a  launch  ride  will  be  taken 
by  the  women  attending  the  convention,  along  the 
wooded  shores  of  Sandusky  Bay.  In  the  after¬ 


noon  the  coal  men  and  their  wives  or  friends 
will  take  a  short  lake  trip  to  view  the  coal  docks 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania 
railroads.  1  he  Coliseum  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  coal  men  in  the  evening  when  a  reception 
will  be  held.  The  women  of  the  M.  I.  O.  will 
take  a  motor  boat  ride  on  1  hursday  morning. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  meeting  will  be  the 
water  baseball  in  front  of  the  Breakers  Hotel 
1  hursday  afternoon,  to  be  participated  in  bv 
teams  of  operators  and  dealers.  Home  plate  will 
be  placed  at  the  water’s  edge  with  first,  second 
and  third  bases  in  three  feet  of  water.  .Ml  run¬ 
ners  will  be  barred  and  only  good  swimmers 
peimitted  to  participate.  In  the  evening  there 
will  be  dancing  at  the  Coliseum,  a  bowling  con¬ 
test  and  other  features. 


Detroit  News  Notes. 

I  homas  V.  Brennan,  of  the  Whitney-Kem- 
merer  Company,  Pittsburgh,  was  in  Detroit  this 
week. 

-A.  L.  Sterner,  of  Toledo,  representing  the 
Raven  River  Company,  visited  the  Detroit  trade 
this  week. 

Offices  have  been  opened  in  the  Hammond 
building  in  Detroit  by  the  Superior  Colliery  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  announcement  is  made  that  the 
company’s  Jackson  .  Hill  coal  will  hereafter  be 
hanclled  through  this  office.  U.  S.  Morris,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  company, 
will  be  in  charge  until  a  satisfactory  representa¬ 
tive  is  selected  to  handle  the  business. 


New  England  Trade  Notes. 

I  he  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Company  sales 
lorces  from  the  New  York  and  Boston  and 
lield  stations  gathered  in  Boston  last  week  at 
the  Parker  Flouse  for  a  dinner  and  convention 
to  go  over  sales  policies  and  the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  spirit  in  the  force. 

James  McCarty,  of  Chelsea,  is  dead,  after  a 
three  weeks’  illness.  Mr.  McCarty  had  been  in 
the  coal  business  in  Chelsea  twenty-five  years,  be¬ 
ing  associated  with  Patrick  Coughlin.  About 
four  years  ago  Mr.  McCarty  retired.  He  had 
lived  in  Chelsea  for  sixty-five  years.  He  leaves 
five  children. 

The  union  coal  teamsters  of  Lawrence,  num¬ 
bering  about  fifty  men,  went  out  on  a  strike  May 
•)th  because  the  dealers  refused  to  pay  $15  a 
week  to  drivers  of  single  wagons  and ’$16  for 
double  hitches.  The  men  have  been  receiving 
$l.i.5()  and  $14,  respectively.  The  dealers  claim 
that  conditions  do  not  warrant  an  advance  in 
teamsters’  pay. 

In  the  report  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  21,  1912,  just  is¬ 
sued,  President  B.  B..  Thayer  says  in  part :  “The 
coal  mines  at  Belt  have  reached  such  a  depth 
that  mining  cannot  be  carried  on  economically 
and  this  property  will  probably  be  closed  during 
1913.  An  ample  supply  of  coal  for  all  needs  can 
be  furnished  from  the  mines  at  Diamondville  and 
Washoe  and  from  independent  producers  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  The  Belt  mines  produced  83,653  tons  of 
coal,  of  which  114  tons  were  sold  commercially. 
The  Diamondville  mines  produced  624,477  tons, 
of  which  231,179  were  sold  commercially.  The 
mines  at  Washoe  produced  130,683  tons,  of  which 
13,391  tons  were  sold  commercially.’’ 


News  Local  to  Chicago. 

The  announcement  is  made  by  the  West 
Virginia  Pocahontas  Coal  Sales  Company  that 
.it  has  moved  its  offices  from  the  Old  Colony 
building  to  a  suite  on  the  fourteenth  floor 
of  the  same  building  where  it  will  have  larger 
office  space  in  which  to  accommodate  the 
growing  trade  which  is  demanding  detailed 
attention  and  therefore  more  clerical  help. 

.An  interesting  point  is  to  be  brought  up  and 
tried  in  the  Chicago  courts  next  week  when 
the  suit  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  vs.  the  Cosmopolitan  h'uel  Company  is 
heard.  There  is  a  petition  and  a  counter  peti¬ 
tion.  The  wholesale  company  is  asking  for 
nioncy  due  for  coal  delivered;  the  consignee 
is  askin.g  money  because  certain  coal  was  not 
delivered.  'I'he  point  to  be  raised  is  whether 
a  mining  company  is  liable  for  damages  in 
case  it  contracts  to  deliver  coal  and  cannot 
do  so  because  of  a  car  shortage.  The  whole¬ 
sale  company,  during  the  car  shortage  period 


in  question,  pro-rated  its  shipments  among 
buyers. 

The  Roberts  and  Schaefer  Company  have 
just  been  awarded  a  contract  by  W.  T. 
Krausch,  engineer  of  buildings  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  for 
a  large  coaling  plant  to  be  built  immediately 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  This  company  have 
also  secured  a  contract  this  week  from  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company 
for  a.  30()-ton  counter-balanced  bucket  Holmen 
type  locomotive  coaling  plant  to  be  built  im¬ 
mediately  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.  This  is  the 
seventh  coaling  plant  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer 
Company  have  built  for  this  road. 


Indianapolis  Notes. 

The  Vandalia  Coal  Company  is  opening  a  large 
mine  west  of  Terre  Haute.  It  is  being  built  for 
a  production  of  three  thousand  tons  a  day. 

The  Ingle  mine  near  Evansville  suffered  a  loss 
of  about  $10,000  by  fire  Monday  night.  The  fire 
is  believed  to  have  started  from  an  explosion. 
One  man  was  injured.  Sixteen  mules  were  lost 
in  the  mine. 

1  he  new  public  utilities  commission  which 
succeeded  the  railroad  commission,  is  hearing 
an  important  case  involving  a  proposal  of  the 
Big  Four  and  the  Vandalia  to  raise  the  freight 
rates  on  coal  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  cents  a  ton 
from  the  Indiana  field  to  Indianapolis.  The 
proposed  increase  involves  other  roads.  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  commercial  organizations  here  have 
filed  a  protest,  claiming  that  the  increase  is  not 
warranted.  They  have  engaged  attorneys  and  are 
ready  to  present  a  lot  of  data.  The  hearing  will 
last  several  days. 


Elk  Horn  Fuel  Company  has  elected  Geo.  W. 
Fleming  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
its  eastern  Kentucky  properties.  He  has  resigned 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  Consolidated  Coal 
Company  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  new 
enterprise.  Baltimore  and  New  York  bankers 
have  taken  up  the  first  mortgage,  five  year,  five 
per  cent  convertible  notes  recently  voted  by  the 
new  company  and  are  forming  a  syndicate  to  un¬ 
derwrite  the  issue. 


Why  The  Cars  Are  Short. 

Bulletin  No.  144  of  the  American  Railway  As¬ 
sociation,  issued  from  Chicago,  April  30,  covers 
car  balance  and  performance  for  January,  1913. 
This  bulletin  is  interesting  in  that  it  shows  that 
the  greatest  cause  of  car  shortages  is  the  fact 
that  cars  are  away  from  home.  This  is  a  point,  it 
will  be  recalled,  which  we  elaborated  last  fall. 

The  miles  per  car  per  day  for  January  de¬ 
creased  .1  point  to  24.3,  compared  with  Decem¬ 
ber,  191:2,  but  increased  3.9  points  over  January, 

1912,  which  were  20.4. 

I  on  miles  per  day  per  car  were  392,  compared 
with  391)  for  December.  This  is  an  increase  of 
2(1.62  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  January,  1912, 
which  were  325. 

The  proportion  of  home  cars  on  line  was  51 
per  cent,  compared  with  48  per  cent  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1912,  and  58  per  cent  for  January,  1912. 

'1  here  is  a  decrease  of  1.8  points  to  68.5  per 
cent  in  the  percentage  of  loaded  car  mileage 
compared  with  December,  1912.  The  per  cent  of 
this  mileage  for  January,  1912,  was  69,2  per  cent. 

The  average  earnings  per  car  per  day  of  all 
cars  on  line  were  $2'.45,  compared  with  $2.61  in 
December.  1912.  This  is  an  increase  of  12.90 
[icr  cent  over  the  earnings  for  January^  1912, 
which  were  $2.17. 

Speaking  of  seasonal  conditions,  the  bulletin 
says ; 

“There  is  always  a  shortage  in  October  and 
November.  Even  in  1908  there  was  a  little  one. 
There  is  generally  a  shortage  in  March.  In 
1911-12  it  was  bigger  than  the  October  short¬ 
age.  .And  these  arc  the  months  of  good  mile¬ 
age  and  heavy-loaded  mileage,  and  the  times 
when  the  cars  arc  away  from  home.  'There  are 
also  general  tendencies  noted  between  1907  and 

1913.  Cars  leave  home  more  year  by  year,  the 
car  balance  tends  to  increase,  the  percentage  of 
loaded  inilea.ge  increases  and  so  do  the  miles  per 
day. 

“The  succession  is :  First,  a  reduction  in  the 
siiriiliis ;  second,  the  cars  leave  home;  third,  the 
c'lr  balance  is  seriously  affected;  fourth,  a  car 
shortage  develops;  fifth,  the  car  balance  im- 
liroves;  sixth,  the  cars  begin  to  .go  home  again: 
seventh,  the  shortage  diir|iriishes ;  eighth,  ,a  stir- 
plus  comes  again.” 
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General  Review. 


Although  Business  Is  Slow  in  Spots,  the 
Prices  Obtained  on  Contracts 
Are  Good. 


As  viewed  from  the  coal  trade  standpoint, 
general  business  is  a  little  slow,  for  the  minute. 
If  one  were  highly  partisan  on  the  tariff  question, 
one  might  say  that  the  possibility  of  an  immediate 
passage  of  low-tariff  law  at  Washington  was  be¬ 
ing  discounted  in  business.  That  does  not  seem  al¬ 
together  to  follow.  The  point  where  the  easing 
up  in  business  is  seen  most  is  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry;  the  point  where  the  tariff  schedule 
will  probably  hit  the  hardest  is  in  the  woolen 
industry.  There  is  no  relation  between  woolen 
and  steel. 

The  cause  for  the  reaction  in  steel  is  there¬ 
fore  outside  the  tariff  and  lodged  in  something 
else.  The  biggest  patrons  of  the  steel  mills  are 
the  railroads,  the  implement  manufacturers  and 
the  ship  builders.  The  railroads  are  not  buying 
steel  because  they  are  not  building  much  of  new 
work  outside  the  flood  district.  The  cause  for 
this  is  the  continued  tightness  of  the  money 
market  and  especially  the  difficulty,  while  adverse 
legislation  is  discussed,  of  floating  new  railroad 
capital  issues.  The  ship  yards  on  the  lakes  are 
not  taking  much  steel  largely  because  the  pre¬ 
ceding  years  of  activity  in  ship  construction  has 
glutted  the  lake  vessel  market,  leaving  a  definite 
surplus  of  ships.  The  implement  works  are  not 
taking  much  steel  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  crops  and  therefore  of  next  year’s  demand  for 
their  products.  In  addition,  this  is  customarily 
a  slow  time  for  new  business  in  steel.  Thus  that 
situation  is  explained.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
gather,  the  other  lines  of  business  are  almost 
up  to  normal. 

The  coal  trade,  in  appealing  for  business  next 
year,  find  the  business  houses  pretty  generally 
optimistic.  That  is  indicated  by  a  bit  of  fore¬ 
sightedness  which,  at  this  juncture  is  significant. 
It  is  known  among  coal  buyers  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  period  of  labor  unrest  at  the  end  of  this 
coal  year.  It  is  expected  that  prices  will  rise  and 
that  coal,  temporarily,  will  be  short.  No  one  is 
taking  any  chance  on  being  out  of  fuel  at  that 
time.  Indeed,  the  steam  users  are  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  coal  supply  almost  a  year 
alidad  of  time,  they  are  placing  orders  with 
reliable  concerns  only,  even  though  to  get  that 
coal  demands  that  they  pay  a  better  price  than  is 
asked  by  other  concerns. 

■Another  indication  in  the  same  direction  is  the 
fact  that  the  shippers  by  the  lake  route  are 
getting  in  their  supplies  at  the  earliest  possible 
minute.  It  is  generally  known  that  as  a  result 
of  last  year’s  demands,  the  amounts  of  coal  on 
the  lake  docks  were  practically  wiped  out,  leaving 
the  dock  companies  in  a  splendid  position  to  be¬ 
gin  this  season.  They  are  buying  heavily  and 
are  urging  shipments,  expecting  to  fill  and  empty 
their  storage  docks  about  three  times  in  a  season. 
This  is  indicative  of  a  belief  in  a  good  demand  for 
coal  throughout  the  year. 

Peculiarly  enough,  the  demand  for  anthracite 
coal  was  not  overly  brisk  early  in  the  year.  Al¬ 
most  every  section — save  only  certain  parts  of 
the  east — reports  a  very  much  belated  movement 
of  anthracite,  the  April  business  being  light. 
There  is  no  diminuation  of  demand  on  the  yearly 
basis  and  no  defection  of  the  trade  to  other 
fuels,  but  rather  a  little  backwardness  in  buying. 
This  is  peculiar  in  view  of  the  experience  of  last 
fall.  However,  the  May  business  is  starting  off 
at  a  pace  which  promises  to  make  up  whatever 
of  shortage  has  been  created.  Any  further 
delay  in  buying  will,  unquestionably,  restore  the 
conditions  of  tight  supply  which  existed  last 
fall. 

In  the  domestic  coal  market,  the  western  trade 
stands  almost  alone  in  practically  refusing  to  buy 
anything  up  to  date.  It  is  evident  that  the  re¬ 
tailers  either  believe  the  supply  is  going  to  b.e 
interrupted  either  very  little  or  not  at  all  or  they 
are  pinched  for  money  with  which  to  pay  their 
coal  bills.  The  latter  is  the  only  tenable  rea- 
son. 

The  labor  situation  is  far  from  inviting.  There 
is  continued  unrest  abroad  with  reports  of  more 
or  less  serious  trouble  abroad.  There  is  unrest, 
still,  in  West  Virginia  and  there  are  growing 
differences  between  operators  and  miners  in  other 
fields,  with  the  big  bienniel  wage  adjustment 
coming  at  the  end  of  this  year.  With  a  norrnal 
demand  for  coal  and  with  labor  so  uncertain, 
this  is  no  time  to  postpone  until  the  heavy 
coal  months  the  buying  of  fuel  which  might  just 
as  well  be  attended  to  now. 


Chicago  Market. 

Spot  and  Contract  Prices  Cover  a  Wide 
Range,  but  the  Volume  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Is  Large. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

Chicago,  May  8th. 

Judged  by  customary  standards,  it  is  almost 
useless  to  try  to  quote  prices  for  the  Chicago 
market  either  on  spot  or  contract  business. 
There  are  two  bases  on  both  prices  and  on  each 
basis  there  is  a  wide  range.  Between  top  and 
bottom  fi.gures  there  is  almost  an  unbelievable 
difference  and  yet  a  considerable  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  (lone  at  both  prices.  For  this  un¬ 
usual  state  of  affairs  there  can  be  but  one  e.x- 
planation.  The  producers,  who  have  a  good  coal 
and  who  deal  fairly  and  openly  with  their  trade, 
are  commanding  a  price  for  their  product  which, 
everything  considered,  it  is  worth.  The  striking 
point  is  that  the  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  it. 
The  producers  who  are  not  particular  either 
about  quality  or  delivery  are  having  a  mighty 
hard  sledding  in  the  open  market.  Being  forced 
to  sell  on  price  concessions  alone,  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  for  them  to  find  the  bottom  of  the 
market.  Thus  the  dividing  line  is  drawn  on  qual¬ 
ity  and  service  and  the  market  results  are  really 
astounding. 

One  of  the  best  indications  of  the  current  mar¬ 
ket  situation  is  seen  in  the  status  of  Carterville, 
TIL,  coal.  That  field,  for  several  years,  has 
shown  a  variability  of  price  but  it  is  outdoing 
itself  at  present.  One  producing  company  will 
get,  for  example,  $1.40  at  the  mines  for  domestic 
lump  and  $1.65  for  the  No.  1  washed  coal.  An¬ 
other  company,  traveling  over  the  same  field, 
will  accept  from  another  buyer  prices  all  the 
way  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents  a  ton 
lower.  The  peculiar  noint  of  it  all  is  that  the 
high  prices  are  not  paid  by  the  “sleepers.”  The 
men  who  pay  the  high  prices  know  about  the 
lower  prices  as  also  about  the  service  which 
goes  with  them ;  they  also  know  about  the  qual¬ 
ity.  The  higher  prices  are  not  evidences  of 
market  blindness  but  of  that  careful  selection 
which  is  at  the  root  of  good  merchandising. 

It  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  find  almost 
as  great  price  variability  in  the  Franklin  county 
domestic  trade.  The  larger  producers  are  hold¬ 
ing  for  $1.35  for  spot  shipment  and  on  contracts 
for  prices  ranging  from  that  figure  up  to  $3.  Up 
to  this  year,  within  reason,  the  price  named  by 
tlie  big  producers  has  been  the  determining  price 
for  the  field.  However,  the  market  is  shot  full 
of  prices  dictated  by  extreme  competition.  On 
some  business,  contracts  for  long-time  delivery 
have  been  made  at  a  straight  price  below  the 
present  spot  market.  On  spot  business  the  prices 
have  dropped  down  until  domestic  lump  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  such  prices  as  $1.05  and  $1.10.  The  steam 
lump  and  the  mine  run  have  been  moved  at  rela¬ 
tive  figures. 

On  Sullivan  and  Greene  county,  Indiana,  coal, 
even  where  prices  are  about  the  same,  the  buy¬ 
ers  have,  within  the  week,  taken  their  contracts 
away  from  the  companies  upon  which  they  have 
been  depending  and  have  given  them  to  other 
concerns  which  have  better  records  for  honoring 
their  obligations. 

It  would  be  possible  to  run  through  the  mar¬ 
ket  showing  in  elaborate  detail  this  striking  shift 
from  current  conditions.  One  thing  is  evident 
in  it  all  and  that  is  that  the  buyers  themselves 
are  forcing  the  coal  trade  in  Chicago  out  of  the 
speculative  atmosphere  in  which  it  has  lived  for 
a  generation  ami  into  a  new  commercial  at¬ 
mosphere  where  a  record  for  reliability  wins.  It 
is  one  of  the  hopeful  and  significant  changes  of 
the  time. 

Contracting  on  the  eastern  coals  has  been' 
rather  lively  with  prices  generally  strong  and 
far  more  steady  than  those  obtaining  on  the 
western  products.  Smokeless  coal  has  not  been 
moving  to  the  Qiicago  trade,  in  any  volurne.  Re¬ 
tailers  do  not  seem  anxious  to  cover  their  needs 
for  mine  run  being  influenced,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  belief  that  some  price  changes  may  be 
made.  The  operators  are  not  trying  to  force 
their  product  upon  an  unwilling  market,  but  in¬ 
stead  are  shipping  it  to  the  lakes  and  to  tide¬ 
water  where  the  demand  is  good.  The  lake 
trade  especially  is  strong,  buyers  taking  their 
coal  early;  stock  piles  evidently  are  very  low. 
Several  car.goes  have  been  sold  within  the  last 
week  at  $1.25  for  mine  run.  The  lump  and  egg 
coal  is  strong  with  prices  about  what  the  pro¬ 
ducers  are  disposed  to  ask.  That  is,  the  May 
circular  on  lump  is  $1.60  but  most  of  the  pro¬ 


ducers  have  sold  up.  Those  who  have  bought 
some  of  that  coal  within  the  last  week  for  .\iay 
delivery  have  paid  $2  a  ton.  Naturally  the 
amount  of  business  done  at  that  figure  is  ex¬ 
tremely  small — too  small  to  make  a  market. 

One  of  the  big  factors  on  the  Chicago  market 
is  coming  to  be  the  eastern  Kentucky  coal.  This 
might  be  called  the  fad  of  the  season.  The 
north  and  northwest  has  been  hearing  many 
glowing  accounts  of  the  quality  of  this  coal  and 
almost  everyone  is  curious  to  try  it  out.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  producing  companies  are 
having  quite  a  call  from  jobbing  concerns.  It  is 
evident  that  eastern  Kentucky  coal  is  goiag  to 
have  a  broad  hearing  this  coming  season  in  tRe' 
northern  markets,  it  being  bought  mostly  as  a 
substitute  for  West  Virginia  and  other  eastern 
domestic  coals.  The  prices  are  variable,  so  far. 
Many  concerns,  feeling  sure  of  their  product, 
have  named  a  price  which  would  assure  a  trial. 
The  recent  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  to  the 
West  Virginia  basis  and  the  purchase  of  more 
cars  by  the  southern  railroads  has  added  impetus 
to  a  movement  which  already  was  strong. 

It  is  understood  that  the  April  business  in 
anthracite  was  somewhat  disappointing.  There 
was  a  fair  volume  of  business  toward  the  end 
of  the  month  but  the  shipments  were  not  up  to 
what  might  have  been  expected.  Buyers,  so  far 
in  May,  are  holding  back,  but  the  sales  agents 
believe  that  inquiries  denote  a  returning  inter¬ 
est.  Prices,  apparently,  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  status  of  business.  Other  causes 
govern. 

For  various  reasons,  coke  seems  to  be  a  little 
scarce.  One  of  the  main  reasons  is  that  coke 
workers  have  taken  to  other  occupations  for  the 
summer  months  and  will  not  return  to  their  reg¬ 
ular  vocation  until  the  fall.  This  has  shortened 
the  supply.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  de¬ 
mand  for  coke  from  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
has  slackened  considerably,  due  to  a  softening  of 
the  iron  market.  The  result  is  that  the  coke  mar¬ 
ket  is  firm. 

Currently  the  demand  for  steam  coal  is  strong, 
prices  being  about  as  previously  reported  with 
the  exception  that  screenings  have  advanced 
about  five  cents  a  ton  within  the  last  week. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  on  shipments  direct  from  the  mines  are 
as  follows ; 


Franklin  County —  Chicago 

Lump  . $8.30  @2. 40 

Fgg  .  2.30(92.40 

Mine-run  .  2.20@2.30 

Screenings  .  1.95 

No.  1  nut  .  2.40 

No.  2  nut  .  2.40 

No.  3  nut  .  2.30 


Harrisburg — 

Domestic  lump  and  egg .  2.40 

Steam  lump  .  2.20@2.30 

Mine-run  .  2.20 

Screenings  .  1.95 

No.  1  nut  .  2.40 

No.  2  nut  .  2.40 

No.  3  nut .  2.30 


Carterville — 
Lump  . 


No.  1  washed . 

No.  8  washed . 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  . 

Steam  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump  . 

3-inch  lump  . 

5-inch  egg  . 

3-inch  egg  . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 

•Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  . 

Steam  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . - . 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 


2.30@2.45 

2.30(®2.45 

2.45@2.70 

2.30@2.40 

1.97@2.07 

1.82@1.87 

1.77 

1.57 

2.42 

2.32 

2.37 

8.27 
2.02 
1.72 

2.27 
2.07 
1.97 

1.57@1.62 


Mine-run  .  3.30 

Lump  and  egg . _  3.65 


Smokeless  (B.  &  O.  and  Tug  River) — 


Mine-run  .  3.30 

Lump  and  egg .  3.65 

Hocking  Valley — 

1)4 -inch  lump  .  3.15 

Kanawha — 

1)4 -inch  lump  .  3.40 


Coke— 

Connellsville  .  5.35@5.50 

Wise  county  .  5.25@5.50 

By-product,  egg  and  stove .  4.55@4.75 

By-product,  nut  .  4.55@4.75 

Gas-house  .  4.65(®4.75 


•These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  5  vein  coal, 
ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 


Mines 

$1.25@1.35 

1.25(91.38 

1.15(@1.25 

.90 

1.36 

1.S5 

1.20 

1.36 

1.15@1.25 

1.15 

.90 

1.35 

1.35 

1.25 

1.25@1.40 

1.25(3)1.40 

1.40(91.65 

1.26@1.35 

1.16(S1.26 

1.00(31.05 

.95 

.75 


1.65 

1.45 

1.50 

1.40 

1.15 

.85 

1.50 
1.30 
1.20 
.80(3  .85 

1.26 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.50 


1.50 


No.  4  coal 


Gillette-Solomon  Coal  Company  has  opened  of¬ 
fices  at  No.  108  West  Third  street,  Winona. 
Minn.,  and  will  deal  in  coal,  coke  and  builders 
supplies.  Henry  Gillette  is  the  president  of  the 
company  and  G.  W.  Solomon  is  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 


Spot  Coal  and  Coke  Markets  Are  Strong, 
Even  Though  Contracts  Are 
Closed  Slowly. 


Office  of  The  Hr  -ACK  Diamond, 

1503  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  8th. 
review  of  the  coal  and  coke  situation,  in 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Connellsville  districts,  as  well 
as_  in  Pastern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  rinds 
things  but  little  changed  from  what  the  Black 
Diimond  reported  last  week.  Both  coal  and 
coke  are  reported  strong— and  yet  a  hesitancy 
as  to  placing  contracts  is  shown. 

The  lake  situation,  though  opening,  still  handi¬ 
caps  rapid  movements  to  the  northwest,  and 
while  cars  are  easier,  the  railroads  still  are 
short  and  shipments  somewhat  delayed.  The 
rivers  again  are  falling  and  there  is  no  immediate 
sign  of  a  rise.  The  Allegheny  river  near  Etna 
has  reached  such  a  low  stage  that  a  large  raft 
containing  several  thousand  feet  of  unfinished 
timber  is  stranded  on  a  sand  bar. 

The  Monongahela  River  Consolidated  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  received  word  from  its  various 
towboats,  that  they  are  making  great  headway 
in  reaching  the  lower  part  of  the  'Mississippi 
river,  with  their  large  tows  of  coal.  Several  boats 
are  on  their  ways  upstream  with  empties.  On 
account  of  the  continued  fall  in  the  rivers,  dams 
Nos.  one  and  two,  in  the  Ohio  river,  and  Herrs 
Island  dam  were  raised  Monday.  Dams  three  and 
four  in  the  Ohio  river  are  partially  in  place  and 
It  is  expected  that  before  the  end  of  the  week 
there  will  be  a  fair  pool  stage  between  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Beaver. 

There  never  was  a  better  demand  for  slack 
at  this  season  of  the  year  and  lots  of  it  is  going 
:o  be  made,  with  prices  holding  firm — much  more 
;o  than  usual,  and  while  a  weakening  is  expected, 
t  will  not  be  to  the  extent  of  other  seasons. 
In  a  retail  way  the  demand  is  good  and  price.s 
lolding  firm. 

That  the  railroads  realize  the  necessity  for  im¬ 
provement  in  car  service  is  evidenced  by  the 
Pennsylvania  placing  orders  for  5,000  additional 
-f.  21  solid  steel  coke  cars,  the  past  week,  which 
when  placed  in  service  will  make  22,000  cars  of 
ffiis  type,  in  addition  to  wooden  cars,  devoted  to 
■oke  exclusively. 

;  Pittsburgh  operators  are  profiting  to  a  certain 
xtent  by  the  situation  in  West  Virginia,  for 
vhile  the  strike  has  been  practically  settled,  fur- 
,her  interest  has  developed  by  a  report  from 
.abin  Creek  and  Paint  Creek  fields,  and  also  in 
he  Coal  River  field  of  that  state,  where  the 
trike  of  the  miners  has  been  on  and  which  shows 
bout  one-third  of  the  normal  force  is  at  work, 
he  miners  claim  that  the  operators  are  not 
iiaking  good  their  promises  to  take  back  all  the 
ormer  employes  and  the  feeling  that  has  arisen 
s  very  bitter.  It  is  intimated  by  miners  that 
hose  who  have  returned  to  work  will  likely 
e  called  out  again  within  the  next  few  days. 

The  most  disturbing  feature  in  the  field  at  the 
l°"|ent,  however,  is  the  proposed  investigation 
f  the  conditions  in  W^est  Virginia  by  a  special 
omrmttec  of  the  United  States  senate  with  Sen- 
tor  Kern  in  charge.  There  is  more  apprehension 
n  the  part  of  those  concerned  over  this  move 
\an  is  easily  explained.  The  restlessness  of 
>mer,s  is  affecting  their  work,  and  causing  them 
'  make  poor  showings  relative  to  daily  produc- 
011,  and  it  will  be  some  time,  at  least,  before 
'Tmal  conditions  will  be  reached  again  In 
'hio  the  mines  of  the  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Com- 
any  are  idle  and  a  fear  is  expressed  that  a  dis- 
irb.Tnce  there  will  extend  throughout  the  Pitts- 
urgh  No.  8  vein  field,  over  a  dispute  on  the 
nge  rate  now  being  paid.  Approximately  5,000 
liners  are  idle.  These  conditions  are  holding 
ick  the  lake  coal  movement  and  the  demand 
om  the  Pittsburgh  district  has  enlarged  as 
ic  other  districts  declined.  The  coal  market 
IS  never  been  so  active  for  lake  shipments  and 
11.  coal  is  also  in  excellent  demand,  while  prices 
•e  easily  obtainable  at  the  advance  of  five  cents 
ton,  I  lie  (lifliculty  is,  however,  that  some  of 
e  large  companies  in  Pittsburgh  had  contracted 
output  to  July  1,  and  even  to  a  later 
anxiety  to  book 
eir  ful  capacity  for  this  year.  Those  who  have 
'named  more  conservative  in  the  matter  of  sales 
e  reaping  the  benefit  of  better  prices. 


The  demand  for  all  grades  of  coal  today  is 
very  strong,  with  prices  as  follows : 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Prices. 

Stand,yd  prices,  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Pitts- 
Inirgh  district  mines : 

•M’incli  screened  lump  coal...  .  <ti  ao^-,  in. 

. 

G..  . MI'S 

The  coke  situation  is  reported  strong,  and  the 
demand  heavier  than  can  be  met,  while  the  ovens 
are  all  going  full,  the  weather  conditions  at 
preset  being  unusually  favorable  to  coke  pro¬ 
duction  this  month,  as  against  very  unfavorable 
conditions  during  March  and  the  early  part  of 
April. 

To  one  unacquainted  with  local  conditions  the 
quotations  on  coke  might  be  considered  a  little 
misleading  there  being  but  little  first  grade  furn¬ 
ace  offered  at  the  prices  quoted,  though  in  some 
instances  where  it  was  being  held  for  future 
prices,  It  IS  now  being  unloaded  at  the  following 
figures : 

Coke  Per  Ton  at  Ovens. 

Furnace  . .  $2-00@2.25 

FounHrv  . contract  2.25@2.50 

market  continues  to  vary  from 
;t)2  to  but  the  low  price  really  represents  off 
grad^js  of  coke  that  are  probably  worth  no  more 
than  the  price  paid  for  them,  while  the  better 
grades  sold  at  $2.25  are  merely  the  surplus  pro¬ 
duction  above  the  contract  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers,  and  at  the  present  time  are  much  re¬ 
stricted  in  amount. 

These  prices  are  expected  to  maintain  for  the 
present,  tlie  labor  conditions  permitting  steady 
work  at  the. ovens,  though  with  continued  good 
weather,  road  building  and  other  lines  of  work 
will  be  resumed,  demanding  large  amounts  of 
labor.  In  this  connection  Allegheny  county 
alone  will  expend  eight  million  dollars  in  road 
construction,  the  present  season,  which  together 
with  state  road  building,  railroad  and  street  rail¬ 
way  construction,  during  the  warm  weather  al¬ 
ways  demands  more  labor  than  can  be  had,  which 
draws  many  away  from  the  ovens,  thus  restrict¬ 
ing  full  operation. 

In  the  coke  regions  the  production  remains 
steady,  and  the  past  week’s  business  has  been  up 
to  the  average.  Connellsville  shipped  over  400,- 
000  tons  for  the  week  ending  May  1st— about 
150,000  of  which  came  to  Pittsburgh,  240,000  going 
to  western  points,  and  the  balance  east,  showing  a 
decided  falling  off  to  eastern  points. 

At  the  Cincinnati  mine,  the  work  of  cleaning 
away  wreckage  has  been  completed,  and  the  mine 
again  m  normal  condition  and  work  being  re¬ 
sumed.  The  inquest  into  the  explosion  has  been 
set  for ’next  Monday,  May  12,  by  Coroner  J.  T. 
Heffran,  and  will  be  held  in  Monongahela.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  second  trip  into  the  mine  of  Coroner 
Heffran,  District  Attorney  Miller  of  Washington 
county,  Mine  Inspector  McCanch  and  Van  Bitt¬ 
ner,  president  of  District  No.  5  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  of  Pittsburgh,  these 
men  refused  to  say  anything  regarding  the  out¬ 
come  of  their  investigation.  The  families  of  the 
victims  are  being  cared  for  by  the  relief  com¬ 
mittees  while  the  coal  company  has  left  orders 
at  Its  stores  to  give  the  miners’  families  anv- 
thing  they  need. 

In  speaking  of  the  disaster  today  Mr.  Bittner 
said .  In  spite  of  all  the  Federal  Government 
has  done  to  promote  safety  in  mines,  there 
seems  to  be  no  assurance  of  it.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Mines  and  the  coroner’s  inquest  owes 
public  to  make  a  vigorous  investigation. 

If  there  was  any  negligence  on  the  company’s 
part  or  on  the  part  of  others,  the  fact  should  be 
ascertained.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be 
possible  to  do  more  to  make  the  lives  of  men 
who  toil  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  more  safe.” 

Coal  interests  have  not  figured  large  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  real  estate  sales  the  past  week,  though 
we  notice  the  following  sales:  G.  G.  Gans  of 
Uniontown,  who  has  made  several  deals  in  Pitt-S- 
burgh  realty,  has  sold  to  J.  I.  Rush  260  acres  of 
coal  in  Center  township.  Green  County,  for  $39  - 
000.  Mr.  Rush  gave  in  part  pay  the  Fonner 
farm  of  200  acres  in  Franklin  township,  same 
county,  at  $17,000. 

J.  B.  F.  Rinehart  is  adding  further  to  his 
Green  county  coal  holdings.  He  has  bought 
from  C.  W.  Waychoff  sixty  acres  of  coal  under 
the  T.  Tharp  farm  in  Richhill  township  for 
$7,000.  ‘  ’ 

L.  If.  Rugh,  of  the  Commonwealth  building 
sold  for  James  F.  Steele,  of  Pittsburgh,  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Steele  estate,  to  Howard  Patton, 


of  the  Lucesko  Coal  Company  of  Greensburg, 

1  Allegheny  township, 

Westmoreland  county,  for  $28,500  cash.  The 
property  is  underlaid  with  the  upper  and  lower 
Preeport  veins,  and  is  located  along  the  Penn- 
p-lyania  railroad,  giving  it  excellent  shipping 


Pittsburgh  Briefs. 

The  Brum  Coal  Company  of  Pittsburg  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital.  A.  M 
Thompson,  J.  H.  Thompson  and  Ray  Rose  are 
interested. 

traffic  manager  of  the 
Uhio  &  Mississippi  Navigation  Company  re- 
urned  to  Pittsburgh  Monday  last  after  an  ex¬ 
tended  visit  to  the  southwest. 

The  Altoona  Coal  &  Coke  Company  of  Al¬ 
toona,  IS  preparing  to  place  in  operation  its 
cokiiig_  plant  of  one  hundred  ovens  at  Coupon, 
Cambria  county.  The  plant  has  been  out  of  com¬ 
mission  for  some  time  past. 

The  Indian  Head  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  with 
of  $30,000,  has  been  incorporated.  The 
offices  are  located  in  Greensburg.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  J.  A.  Sheetz  and  C.  S.  Pore,  Mones- 
sen ;  P.  A  Myers  and  W.  D.  Walthour,  Greens¬ 
burg,  and  J.  F.  Irwin,  Latrobe. 

,  thirty-five  years  connected 

with  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  died  at 
his  home  m  Connellsville,  Monday  afternoon  of 
^eumonia.  He  had  been  ill  only  a  short  time. 
He  was  aged  fifty-nine  years.  Mr.  Brown  had 
worked  over  almost  every  part  of  the  Connells¬ 
ville  coke  region.  Previous  to  his  death  he  held 
the  position  of  mine  foreman  at  Coalbrook. 

Nine  hundred  baseball-hungry  persons  crowded 
mto  the  gi^ndstand  and  bleachers  and  over- 
flowed  on  Fayette  Field  Saturday  afternoon  to 
see  the  Cokers  open  the  season  with  the  Irwin 
champions  History  was  reversed.  Connells¬ 
ville  won  by  the  score  of  eleven  to  three.  The 
oldest  inhabitant  cannot  remember  when  Con¬ 
nellsville  won  the  opening  game  before. 

Tvvo  men  were  injured,  one  seriously,  when 
the  boiler  at  the  Herbert  coke  works,  near  New 
Salem,  exploded  last  night  owing  to  shortage  of 
water  Alpheus  Brown,  aged  twenty-three  years 
of  Uniontown,  who  looked  after  the  boiler  at 
nights,  was  badly  burned  about  the  face  and 
M  were  dressed  by  physicians 

at  J\ew  Salem  and  he  was  removed  to  the 
Uniontown  hospital  this  morning. 

Capt.  John  R.  Verner,  aged  eighty-seven,  one 
ot  the  three  surviving  pilots  who  floated  coal- 
boats  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  La  in 
1840  was  a  visitor  at  the  rooms  of  Harbor  2  No 
^5,  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots,  last  week.  Capt’ 
Verner  was  continuously  employed  on  the  river 
from  1845  to  1883.  From  1861  he  was  engaged 
m  piloting  boats  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  1  he  last  boat  he  was  employed  on  was  the 
steamer  Daniel  Kane.  During  his  connection  with 
river  affairs  he  was  part  owner  of  the  tow¬ 
boat  Panther,  operated  by  Layman  &  Miller  of 
tins  city. 


May  Anthracite  Prices. 


E.  L.  Hedstrom  &  Co.,  Marquette  building, 
Chicago,  announce  the  following  coal  prices  for 
anthracite  coal  for  present  shipment,  effective 
May  1,  1913,  this  being  the  common  anthracite 
price : 

On  cars,  Chicago,  per  ton  2,000  lbs. 

Circular  May 

price.  price. 

. .  $6.10 

. .  6.75  6.35 

Chestnut  . 700  6  60 

On  cars,  Buffalo,  per  ton  2,400  IbV.' 

.  5.50  6.10 

s^e’ . 

Chestnut  . j  g'pQ 

F.  o.  b.  vessel.  Buffalo,  per  ton  2,240  ib’s.  ' 

.  6.76  6.36 

.  6.25  6.86 

The  Reading  will  unwater  the  old  Anchor 
Colliery  workings  near  Heckshersville,  Pa., 
and  resume  operation  which  became  too  ex¬ 
pensive  according  to  best  methods  in  vogue 
forty  years  ago,  but  which  have  since  been 
discarded  for  more  modern  practice  that 
makes  the  coal  available  again.  Pumps  are 
now  discharging  five  million  gallons  every 
twenty-four  hours  and  the  company  expects 
to  soon  dispose  of  the  accumulation  of  water. 
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Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  May  8th. — {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  weather  has  been  a  little  cool  the 
past  few  days,  which  has  resulted  in  a  little  retail 
business.  This  helps  some  despite  the  fact  that 
it  is  but  little. 

The  wholesale  market  is  very  quiet.  Buying 
for  present  demands  is  very  light  and  most  of 
those  who  buy  on  contract  have  closed  their 
agreements.  There  have  been  many  contract 
propositions  offered  this  season  on  bituminous 
coals,  especially  on  the  product  from  the  Illmois 
fields;  in  fact  the  range  of  contract  prices  has 
been  as  great  as  was  the  range  of  prices  offered 
most  of  last  winter.  The  market  price  can  be 
determined  on  higher  grades  that  hold  for  good 
prices  on  a  straight  quality  basis,  even  when  the 
market  is  unsettled,  but  on  poorer  gradp,  there 
have  been  so  many  cuts  in  prices  that  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  locate  the  average. 

Anthracite  is  not  yet  moving  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  this  territory 
handles  dock  coal  principally,  and  not  much  early 
coal  has  yet  reached  this  far  west. 

Arkansas  operators  report  that  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  resume  operations,  and  movement  on 
coal  from  this  territory  will  probably  start  soon, 
although  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  move¬ 
ment  becomes  heavy,  as  most  dealers  do  not 
stock  it  until  later  in  the  spson. 

Dealers  are  preparing  their  bins  for  their  stor¬ 
age  coal,  and  quite  a  little  is  moving  in  from  the 
Illinois  fields,  as  very  attractive  prices  prevail 
for  early  shipment. 

Southern  Kansas  Steam  Coal  continues  in  con¬ 
stant  demand,  and  there  is  little  excess  of  this 
size  on  the  market. 

Wyoming  and  Colorado  coals  are  not  moving 
in  any  quantity,  although  sorne  is  being  stored  in 
the  western  part  of  this  section. 


Present  prices  are  about  as  follows : 
Franklin  County —  Mine. 

6-inch  lump  . $1.35 

Omaha. 

$3.75 

3.75 

.  1.36 

3.75 

Carterville  District — 

.  1.25 

3.65 

. . 1.25 

3.65 

. .  1.25 

3.65 

Standard  District — 

.  1.25 

3.60 

.  1.25 

3.50 

.  1.25 

3.50 

Springfield  District — 

3.. 30 

.  1.25 

3.30 

3.30 

Iowa  District — 

. 1.75 

3.05 

^  . • . 

2.61 

.  1.60 

2.66 

. 75 

1.73 

Southern  Kansas — 

.  2.00 

3.35 

^  . 

.  1.70 

3.05 

. 1.60 

2.86 

Arkansas  anthracite — 

. 3.40 

6.  .50 

.  3.63 

6.76 

Wyoming  District — 

6.65 

^  . . 

.  2.45 

6.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  and  Routt  Counties— 

T  . .  3.00 

6.75 

^ut  . . 

.  2.50 

6.25 

Omaha  Trade 

Briefs. 

T.  H.  Reasoner,  eastern 

sales  agent 

for  the 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  with  headquart¬ 
ers  at  Hastings,  was  in  Omaha  recently. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Megeath,  president  of  the  Sheridan 
Coal  Company,  is  expected  to  return  to  Omaha 
about  the  fifteenth,  from  a  trip  to  Europe. 

C.  W.  Fisk,  of  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  spent  several 
days  in  the  city  this  week.  Mr.  Fisk  is  general 
sales  manager  for  the  Monument  Valley  Fuel  & 
Mining  Company. 

W.  T.  Perkins,  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Spadra-Clarksville  Coal  Company.  Spadra, 
Arkansas,  stopped  in  Omaha  this  week  on  his 
trip  to  his  various  connections  in  the  territory. 

B.  H.  Kemper  has  acquired  the  interests  of  his 
partners,  J.  E.  and  D.  A.  Baum,  in  their  coal 
companies.  The  interests  which  now  belong  to 
Mr.  Kemper  are  The  Baum  Coal  Company, 
wholesale.  The  Peoples  Coal  Company,  retail, 
and  the  coal  department  of  Orkin  Brothers.  The 
vards  of  the  firm  are  located  at  Eleventh, 
Twelfth,  Chicago  and  Cass  streets.  The  office 
is  at  No.  210  S.  Seventeenth  street.  Mr.  Kemper 
has  been  with  the  Baum  Coal  Company  for  some 
time. 

H.  G.  Trester.  local  Skout  Order  Kokoal,  an¬ 
nounces  a  banquet  and  meeting  to  be  held  Sat¬ 
urday,  May  10th,  at  six  p.  m.,  at  the  Omaha 
Commercial  Club.  It  is  expected  that  several 


national  officers  will  be  present,  and  the  Lincoln 
Breaker  is  invited  to  attend  the  festivities,  which 
promise  to  be  very  interesting.  Among  the 
speakers  who  are  definitely  listed  are  W.  H. 
Hancock,  freight  claim  agent  of  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  Company,  who  will  speak  on  the 
subject  of  railroad  claims;  and  City  Cornrnis- 
sioner  J.  J.  Ryder,  who  will  speak  on  Municipal 
affairs.  While  it  is  not  definitely  known  how 
many  will  be  present  from  away,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  total  number  will  exceed  seventy-five  includ¬ 
ing  the  Omaha  members. 


Detroit  Trade. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  May  8th. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Diminishing  activity  continues  a 
feature  of  the  coal  trade  in  the  Detroit  market, 
notwithstanding  that  industrial  establishments  of 
the  city  are  operating  at  full  capacity.  Shippers 
and  jobbers  say  the  quantity  of  coal  being  shipped 
here  is  not  greater  than  should  be  easily  assimi¬ 
lated.  . 

Prices  remain  about  schedule  and  demand  is 
most  active  for  the  finer  sizes.  A.pparently  the 
amount  of  contract  business  that  is  being  done 
falls  below  anticipation  of  the  dealers,  although 
in  some  instances  the  shippers  express  unwil¬ 
lingness  to  take  orders  for  delivery  very  far  m 

the  future.  . 

Most  of  the  shippers  seem  to  be  devoting  all 
their  energies  to  supplying  coal  at  Lake  Erie 
loading  docks  for  the  rail-lake  trade.  While  the 
early  movement  from  mines  to  the  docks  was 
slow  and  shipments  were  delayed  by  flood,  the 
showing  made  for  that  portion  of  the  month  of 
April  during  which  navigation  was  open,  proves 
to  have  been  creditable. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  canals  at  bault 
Ste.  Marie,  issued  this  week,  shows  that  514,384 
tons  of  soft  coal  were  carried  over  that  route 
in  comparison  with  46,779  tons  in  April  last  year, 
286,468  tons  in  April,  1911,  and  360,327  tons  m 
April,  1910. 

Shipments  of  hard  coal  through  the  canals 
also  amounted  to  214,814  tons.  Owing  to  the 
strike,  no  shipments  of  hard  coal  passed  through 
the  canals  in  April  last  year.  Shipments  m 
■\pril,  1911,  were  52,943  tons  and  in  April,  1910, 
they  were  179,596  tons.  The  period  of  navigation 
during  April  this  year  is  approximately  the  same 

as  in  April,  1910.  ,,  r  ..t,  i 

Similar  reports  are  not  available  for  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  traffic  handled  through  the  Straits  of 
iMackinac  to  Lake  Michigan  ports,  but  there 
have  been  heavy  shipments  to  the  leading  Lake 
Michigan  docks,  extending  over  about  a  week 
longer  than  delivery  at  Lake  Superior  docks 
was  possible.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
1  000  000  tons  of  soft  coal  was  carried^  over  the 
lake  route  in  April.  Vessel  tonnage  is  still  m 
good  demand  for  coal,  but  shippers  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  slow  dispatch  from  the  mines.  _ 

Interest  in  anthracite  shows  no  indication  ot 
becoming  more  acute.  Some_  of  the  shippers 
complain  that  delivery  is  unsatisfactory  and  that 
orders  are  not  filled  with  the  promptness  which 
they  believe  should  characterize  the  business  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows; 


West  Virginia  Gas — 
Three-quarter  lump . 

F.  O.  B. 
Mines 

.  .$1.15@1.25 
1.10 

F.  O.  B. 
Detroit 

$3.45@2.65 

2.50 

. . .  .  Open 

Open 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

1.50 

2.90 

1.25 

2.65 

.  . .  1.00@1.10 

2.40@2.50 

Open 

Open 

Smokeless — 

1.70 

3.30 

1.S5 

2.96 

2.85 

.  .  . .  Open 

Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

1.20 

2.35 

1.10 

2.25 

Open 

Open 

Hocking  Valley — 

1.50 

2.65 

1.35 

2.50 

1.15 

2.80 

, . . .  Open 

Open 

_  1.75 

2.90 

_  1.60 

2.76 

Jackson  Hill — 

_  2.50 

3.66 

Cambridge — 

1.15 

2.30 

_  1.05 

2.20 

Kentucky  Splint — 

_  1.75 

3.15 

.  .  .  1.50 

2.90 

Nut.  pea  and  slack . 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump.  . . 

Open 

_  1.10 

_  1.00 

Open 

2.60 

2.40 

. . .  .  Open 

Open 

Toledo  Market. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  May  8th. — {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  market  here  is  comparatively  quiet 
as  it  always  is  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Prices 
are  holding  firm  and  there  have  been  no  devia¬ 
tions  from  list.  There  is  some  car  shortage 
owing  largely  to  the  recent  floods.  Steam  coal  is 
in  good  demand  for  this  season  as  coal  has  been 
extremely  slow,  since  the  floods,  in  getting 
through  from  the  mines  and  conditions  have  not 
yet  returned  to  normal.  Shipments  that  should 
have  been  made  in  April  have  not  yet  been  de¬ 
livered  and  dealers  are  clamoring  for  their  de¬ 
liveries.  Lake  shipments  will  be  the  largest  ever 
known  in  Toledo  this  season  owing  to  the  in¬ 
creased  docking  and  shipping  facilities  made  by 
the  Hocking  Valley  railroad  last  season.  The 
lake  shipments  are  moving  fairly  well  now  al¬ 
though  the  flood  situation  has  delayed  the  lake 
coal  and  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  ha' 
arrived.  Pocahontas  has  been  in  unusually  heavy 
demand  this  season  and  has  run  close  competi¬ 
tion  with  hard  coal.  Hard  coal  has  enjoyed  ? 
normal  tonnage  throughout  the  season  and  condi¬ 
tions  at  present  are  normal. 

Toledo  quotations  follow; 


Smokeless —  Toledo. 

Lump  and  egg . $.1.15 

Mine-run  .  2.70 

Hocking — 

Mine-run  .  2.15 

Lump  .  2.50 

l4-inch  lump  .  2.35 

Nut  .  2.15 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg .  3-50 

Nut  .  3.25 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.75 

Nut  . 2.50 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  .  2.75 

Kanawha  splint  .  2.75 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.35 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block .  3.00 

Massillon — 

Lump  .  3.25 

Washed  nut  .  3.25 

Youghiogheny — 

Mine-run  .  2.55 

54-inch  steam  lump .  2.65 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Iti-inch  lump .  2.35 

54-inch  lump  .  2.20 

Mine-run  . 2.10 

Blossburg  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  . 3.20 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.20 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2.15 

54-inch  lump  .  2.25 

154 -inch  lump  .  2.36 

Cannel  lump  .  <-20 

Cannel  egg  .  3.60 

Ohio  cannel  .  3.60 


Mines 

$1.7( 

1.2; 

1.11 

1.61 

1.31 

i.i: 

2.5( 

2.21 

1.7! 

1.5i 

1.61 

1.5' 

l.li 

1.7 

2.5’ 

2.61 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.7. 

1.7' 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

2.1 

2.1 

2.7! 


Toledo  News  Notes. 


P.  A.  Coen,  of  the  Rail  &  River  Coal  Company 
was  in  Bellaire,  Ohio,  this  week. 

T.  G.  Tildesley,  secretary  of  the  Halner  Cof 
Mining  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  was  a  Toled 
visitor  this  week. 

Mr.  Underwood,  sales  agent  for  Damhoff  '| 
Joyce,  coke  producers  of  Chattanooga,  was  i 
Toledo  Wednesday. 

J.  A.  Teegarden,  general  sales  agent  of  tl 
New  York  Coal  Company,  of  Columbus,  was 
Toledo  visitor  Wednesday. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  dinner  t 
lie  given  Saturday  at  noon  at  the  Commerce  elf¬ 
in  the  Nicholas  building,  by  the  local  coal  dea 
ers.  Matters  of  general  interest  to  coal  mi 
will  be  discussed. 

At  Sandusky,  Ohio,  the  coal  shipping  seasc 
has  been  unusually  busy  in  May.  A  night 
has  been  maintained  since  the  first  in  an  effo 
to  load  the  boats  waiting  at  the  Pennsylvan 
docks.  This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that 
has  been  necessary  to  put  a  night  shift  to  wc! 
so  early  in  the  season. 

E.  H.  Stephens,  dean  of  the  traveling  salesm 
for  the  general  western  agency  of  the  Susqu 
hanna  Coal  Company,  Erie,  Penn.,  died  sudder 
at  Toledo,  Ohio  on  April  24,  1913.  in  the  se 
enty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  served  tj 
agency  and  the  W.  L.  Scott  Company,  one  of 
predecessors  in  the  western  territory,  long  a. 
faithfully  and  will  be  much  missed  by  his  asso' 
ates  and  friends.  .  . 

Mr.  Stephens  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  Wy 
a  member  of  several  Masonic  societies  includi 
the  Knights  Templar  of  Williamsport,  Pen- 
and  also  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Toledo.^  Funei 
serv'ices  were  held  at  the  Toledo  Masonic  Temj 
and  burial  was  at  Jackson,  Georgia,  where  t 
widow  will  reside  with  a  married  daughter,  ■ 
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St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  LouiSj  Mo.,  May  8th. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  only  thing  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  the  coal  market  during  the  past 
week  has  been  the  call  of  the  school  board 


for  prices  on  their  annual  contract  for  sup¬ 
plying  coal  to  the  various  public  schools. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  municipal  contracts  to 
come  up  and  will  give  the  coal  man  something 
to  figure  on  for  the  next  ten  days.  The  con¬ 
tract  will  be  awarded  in  districts  the  same  as 
last  year. 

The  car-lot  market  is  very  slow  and  no 
change  in  prices  has  occurred  on  any  size 
during  the  past  couple  of  weeks.  A  little 
country  business  for  future  shipment  is  com¬ 
ing  in  and  a  steady  improvement  along  this 
line  can  be  anticipated.  About  half  of  the 
mines  are  entirely  shut  down  and  the  balance 
are  running  half  time. 

No  improvement  has  been  noticed  in  the  re¬ 
tail  anthracite  prices  as  they  remain  rela¬ 
tively  where  they  were. 

Coke  is  beginning  to  pick  up.  Prices  are 
much  stiffer  than  last  year  at  this  time  and 
as  there  is  no  oversupply  it  will  probably  re¬ 
main  stiff  all  summer. 


Standard —  Mines 

5-inch  lump  . $1.00 

!-inch  lump  . 90 

5x2  steam  egg . 85 

1x2  nut  . 85 

!-inch  steam  nut . 80 

iline-run  . 80 

■inch  screenings  . 85 


St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

$1.52 

1.42 

1.S7 

1.37 

1.32 

1.32 

1.37 


Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 


1-inch  lump  .  1.25  1.77 

Mn:h  lump  .  1.15  1.67 

■inch  screenings  . 85  1.37 

Trenton — 


-inch  lump  or  egg .  2.00 

x2  nut  .  1.60 

Franklin  County  or  Carterville — 

i-inch  lump  or  egg .  1.25 

x2  nut  .  1.20 

;4-inch  screenings  . 90 

Anthracite — 

hestnut . 

itove  or  egg . 

irate  . 

Coke — 


2.52 

2.02 


1.92 

1.87 

1.57 


7.05 

6.80 

6.55 


ias  house  . 

ly-product  . ; . 

2-hr.  foundry  . 

■mithing  coal  . 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia)— 


■urap  or  egg  .  1.76 

line-run  .  1.40 


5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

4.25 


4.25 

3.90 


Price.'  I.  0.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
r  Venice,  111.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
rices  on  Illinois  coal. 


The  Mississippi  Valley  Fuel  Company  on 
,ast  Saturday  requested  a  meeting  of  its  credi- 
ors.  This  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  at  which 
ime  the  financial  condition  of  the  company 
Vas  set  forth.  If  all  claims  were  pressed  the 
ompany  indicated  it  would  be  forced  into 
■ankruptcy.  However,  the  officers  request 
ime  and  stated  that  they  believe  that  they 
an  pull  out  without  loss.  No  action  was 
aken  by  the  creditors  other  than  to  appoint 
committee  to  investigate  in  detail  the 
(fairs  of  the  company  and  the  agreement  of 
he  Tierre  Coal  &  Mining  Company  to  hold 
p  their  pending  suit  against  them  until  after 
nother  meeting  of  the  creditors  was  called. 


Twin  Cities  Trade. 


.Minneapolis- St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  8th.— 
Special  Correspondence.) — The  fuel  business  in 
le  northwest  is  on  about  the  same  basis  as 
sual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Dealers  are  re- 
ictant  to  take  in  coal  for  storage  purposes  until 
iter  the  assessor  has  made  his  usual  visit  to 
IS  yard,  and  the  shipping  ‘Companies  are  using 
leir  utmost  efforts  to  urge  out  coal,  in  order  that 
'ey  may  meet  expenses. 

The  dock  trade  movement  of  coal  up  the  great 
|ikes  is  now  in  full  swing.  A  small  tonnage 
amc  forward  the  latter  part  of  April,  but  it  was 
‘  no  considerable  proportions,  and  it  was  not 
util  the  first  of  the  present  month  that  the  move- 
lent  approached  normal  for  spring.  Tonnage 

I  anthracite  coming  up  the  great  lakes  is  con- 
(lerable  and  jilenty  of  soft  coal  is  available  for 

II  purposes.  The  docks  were  nearly  bare  of  ev- 
■ything  but  railroad  coal  before  the  new  product 
'<?gan  to  arrive,  so  that  it  will  take  a  large  ton- 
age  the  present  season  to  fill  them  up  to  storage 
;*pacity. 

Thirty  days  ago  the  situation  east  on  coal  was 


very  strong,  and  it  was  thought  by  some  of  the 
shipping  companies  there  might  be  an  advance 
111  prices  during  the  summer.  With  the  opening 
of  navigation,  however,  eastern  business  'con¬ 
ditions  have  shown  more  or  less  depression  on 
account  of  the  tariff  agitation  and  the  eastern 
producers  are  now  looking  to  the  lakes’  trade 
as  a  good  outlet  for  their  surplus.  Dock  prices 
hold  steady  on  the  basis  of  the  opening  quota¬ 
tions  on  bituminous,  but  in  some  instances  dis¬ 
counts  are  again  being  allowed  to  line-yard  com¬ 
panies  and  to  favored  jobbers  in  the  Twin  Cities. 
In  other  words,  while  the  circular  price  is  un¬ 
changed,  it  is  not  being  as  carefully  observed  as 
it  was  thirty,  days  ago. 

The  prospects  in  the  Illinois  all-rail  trade  in 
the  northwest  are  not  as  encouraging  as  they 
might  be.  Every  year  sees  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  coal  coming 
into  this  part  of  the  ‘country,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
very  high  freight  rates  on  this  coal  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  crowding  out  some  Frank¬ 
lin  county  product.  This  year  more  Tennessee 
coal  is  being  put  into  storage  by  dealers,  the  con¬ 
sequences  being  that  this  storage  is  not  available 
for  the  shipment  of  Illinois  coal,  and  it  begins 
to  look  as  if  it  would  be  the  middle  of  July  be¬ 
fore  there  would  be  any  pronounced  movement 
of  Franklin  county  coal  into  this  territory. 

In  the  Twin  (Cities  the  market  seems  to  be 
changing  so  far  as  washed  nut  and  smaller  sizes 
of  Franklin  county  coal  are  concerned.  Dealers 
last  winter  carried  over  about  a  normal  amount 
of  this  grade  of  coal,  but  they  have  heavy  stocks 
on  hand  at  present,  and  the  market  has  not  re¬ 
covered  its  spring  strength,  demand  being  very 
quiet  and  at  lower  prices  than  usual.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  of  the  representative  dealers  the  con¬ 
suming  demand  is  going  more  and  more  to 
smokeless  lump  and  egg.  Undoubtedly  briquets 
are  also  quite  a  factor  in  reducing  the  demand 
for  Illinois  small  coals  in  this  market. 

Some  city  and  southern  Minnesota  contracts 
are  being  let.  These  are  going  largely  on  Illi¬ 
nois  coal.  The  Rochester  city  contract  was  let 
Monday  of  this  week  on  Harrisburg  through  a 
local  dealer,  who  received  $1.35  for  the  coal  f.  o.  b. 
mines.  Undoubtedly  he  received  a  commission 
of  ten  cents  a  ton  for  handling  the  business. 
The  bid  of  the  O’Gara  Coal  Company  was  not 
considered  because  a  certified  check  did  not 
accompany  it.  This  bid  was  on  the  basis  of 
$1.29  f.  o.  b.  the  mines.  A  number  of  other  city 
contracts  will  be  made  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  Screenings  continue  fairly  firm  and  scarce 
in  this  market. 


Cincinnati  Trade. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  8th.— (N/icciaf  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Whether  the  coal  dealers  who  have 
been  charged  with  short  weighting  and  with  vari¬ 
ous  other  misdemeanors  are  guilty  of  political 
or  business  scandal  is  a  matter  that  is  now  being- 
investigated  by  the  county  grand  jury. 

A  full  account  of  the  charges  that  have  been 
preferred  were  printed  in  these  columns  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  There  have  been  no  warrants 
sworn  out,  though  the  case  was  worked  up  by  the 
city  detectives.  The  charge  that  was  laid  was 
that  tons  and  loads  of  coal  were  signed  for  by 
a  public  utility  corporation  and  by  the  county 
court  house  that  were  never  delivered. 

Quite  an  essence  of  politics  entered  into  the 
matter  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  county 
prosecutor  took  action,  to  assure  himself  that  he-, 
was  not  being  made  the  catspaw  for  a  political 
move. 

The  facts  in  the  case  as  were  gathered  by  the 
detectives  are  being  presented  to  the  grand  jury 
together  with  the  documentary  proof  that  was 
collected. 

George  Nutting,  of  tlie  New  River  and  Ohio 
Coal  Company,  stated  that  he  was  in  no  wise 
fearful  of  what  might  be  delved  for  or  exposed. 
He  said  that  he  welcomes  the  investigation  and 
that  it  could  do  no  other  than  clear  the  skirts  of 
himself  and  his  company  of  the  general  scandal 
that  has  been  hinted  at  and  given  breath  to. 

Trade  generally  here  is  back  to  its  normal 
swing  and  while  there  is  a  goodly  amount  of 
coal  coming  in  and  passing  through  this  city  yet 
the  May  and  June  deliveries  are  being  closed 
down  upon  by  the  Pocahontas  operators  who 
say  that  they  arc  filled  up  to  capacity. 

The  movement  for  this  week  from  all  of  the 
points  will  run  close  to  a  total  of  250,000  tons,- 
wiiich  is  out  of  the  ordinary  in  volume. 

All  of  the  local  offices  had  a  deserted  look  this 
week  because  of  the  absence  of  lieads  of  depart- 


nients  to  that  Mecca  of  May — the  lake  ports. 
There  were  any  number  of  the  local  managers 
who  made  a  run  up  to  the  buying  points. 

The  fact  that  the  flood  conditions  tied  up  this 
point  of  transfer  for  some  time  has  been  felt 
keenly,  but  the  dealers  say  that  it  having  occur¬ 
red  but  once  before  in  thirty-three  years  there 
should  be  little  stigma  attached  and  especially 
so  because  it  was  an  act  of  Providence  that  could 
not  be  side-stepped. 

The  orders  from  the  flood  section  have  been  of 
good  volume  and  with  the  proper  rail  assistance 
the  year  in  general  should  not  show  such  an 
alarming  decrease  in  business,  for  the  extra 
work  now  being  done  will  about  even  up  for  the 
lay  off  at  flood  time. 

The  river  fleets  from  the  Gyandotte  and  the 
Kanawaha  have  been  coming  in  and  going  out 
with  due  regularity.  One  experienced  river  man 
stated  that  it  took  the  flood  to  show  the  down 
river  points  what  a  magnificent  vehicle  for  com¬ 
merce  the  good  old  Ohio  really  is. 

_A  better  feeling,  as  evidenced  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  was  also  the  cause  of  considerable  rejoic¬ 
ing  locally.  It  is  felt  that  the  troubles  are  about 
to  end  now. 

Retail  business  for  the  last  week  has  been 
only  fair.  There  has  been  some  stocking  up  on 
domestics,  but  it  was  nothing  that  would  give 
rise  to  brag  or  boast.  One  good  feature  how¬ 
ever  is  that  there  are  no  signs  of  demoralization 
which  is  better,  the  retail  dealers  state,  than  a 
whopping  big  business. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  local  firms  are  getting 
ready  to  move  to  “Coal  Dealers  Floor’’  of  the 
new  skyscraper,  the  Union  Central  Life  build¬ 
ing.  They  have  been  informed  that  their  quar¬ 
ters  will  be  in  thorough  shape  by  June  1st. 

W.  J.  Magee,  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Company, 
was  in  the  east  this  week. 

W.  M.  Puckett,  of  the  Cabin  Creek  Consoli¬ 
dated  Coal  Company,  left  that  dear  Charlestown 
for  a  visit  to  the  Cincinnati  offices  early  this 
week. 

T.  H.  Richardson,  of  the  Consolidated  Coal 
Company,  spent  a  few  days  of  the  week  in  De¬ 
troit  and  other  Michigan  points. 

L.  M.  Webb,  of  the  Webb  Fuel  Company,  was 
another  visitor  to  the  Michigan  buying  points. 


Connellsville  Coke. 


Production  last  week  was  403,069  tons,  of 
which  the  merchant  interest  produced  158,- 
948  tons  and  the  furance  interests  244,121  tons. 
The  Connellsville  region  turned  out  232,429 
tons  and  the  Lower  Connellsville  region  170,- 
()40  tons.  Of  the  38,927  ovens  in  the  two 

regions,  32,270  were  active  and  6,657  were  idle. 
The  average  running  time  of  the  region  was 
5.84  days.  Out  of  its  32,270  active  ovens 
28,457  ran  six  days  and  3,012  ran  five  days; 
the  remaining  801  ran  any  old  time  from  four 
to  two  days. 

Shipments  for  the  week  aggregated  11,840 
cars  carrying  403,703  tons,  consigned  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

Districts —  Cars  Tons 

Pittsburgh  . 4,363  143,366 

Western  points  . 6,602  231,302 

Eastern  points  .  875  29,035 

The  falling  off  in  shipments  is  commensurate 
with  the  falling  off  in  production,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  decline  in  demand  has  something  to 
do  with  both.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  ship¬ 
ping  another  consignment  of  export  coke  to 
Curtis  Bay  this  week  for  the  western  smelter 
trade.  The  coke  comes  out  of  the  Lower  Con¬ 
nellsville  region.  The  shipment  will  approxi¬ 
mate  eighty-five  cars. 

The  trend  for  the  current  year  is  indicated 
liy  the  following  record  of  production  and 
shipments  ; 


Produc-  Ship- 

Week  tion,  ments, 

ending —  tons  tons 

Jan.  4  . ,384,204  384,831 

Jan.  11  . 404,397  404,930 

Ian,  18 . 429,828  429,097 

Ian,  25 . 416,282  416,369 

Feb.  1  . 422,753  422,932 

Feb.  8 . 107,369  406,793 

F'eb.  15 . 433,441  436,902 

Feb,  22 . 441,64.5  441,029 

Mar.  1 . 132,645  432,127 

.Mar.  8 . 413,285  412,740 

Mar,  15 . 445,459  445,494 

Mar,  22 . 430,885  410,387 

Mar.  29 . 353,9.33  326,068 

.\pr.  5 . 373,634  .372,194 

Apr.  12 . 370,676  392,273 

Apr,  19 . 408,407  412,600 

Apr,  26 . ;,.415,748  413,788 

•May  3 . 403,069  403,70,3 
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Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  May  8th. — {Special  Correspondence.) 
— The  week  closes  here  with  a  dull  market  and 
a  small  volume  of  business.  The  local  re¬ 
tail  trade  is  especially  dull,  with  cool  nights 
the  only  encouraging  factor  for  almost  ten 
days. 

So  far  as  production  goes  it  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  last  week.  Northern 
lignite  mines  will  record  an  output  of  about 
30  per  cent  and  an  average  running  time  of 
about  50  per  cent  for  the  whole  district  with 
a  light  force.  At  Lafayette  the  mines  run 
full  time  all  week  and  at  Louisville  a  little 
better  than  one-fourth. 

The  tonnage  of  the  mines  in  the  Walsenburg 
district  is  50  per  cent  of  full  capacity,  but 
the  force  is  light,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Canon  City  district.  Trinidad  is  running  full 
time  on  steam  and  coking  contracts,  and  leads 
every  district  of  the  state  this  week  on  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  car  situation  is  easy  to  the  Mofifat 
county  mines,  which  show  better  than  three- 
fourths  of  capacity  output  for  the  week. 
There  is  a  strong  demand  for  the  better 
grades. 

The  storage  business  shows  a  much  better 
outlook  for  May  than  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year.  Present  indications  are 
that  the  volume  of  business  for  this  month 
will  greatly  exceed  April.  There  are  but  few 
June  bookings,  and  July  and  August  orders  are 
numerous. 

There  is  a  better  supply  of  lignite  slack  than 
last  week,  and  Routt  county  is  coming  in 
freely.  There  is  plenty  of  bituminous  and 
enough  of  all  grades  to  meet  every  demand. 
Prices  remain  unchanged. 


Ronlt  County  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

Pea 

April  and  May . 

$2.00 

$1.25 

June  and  July . 

_  2.50 

2.25 

1.25 

August  . 

2.50 

Washed 

1.35 

Canon  City  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May . 

$2.00 

June  and  July . 

2.25 

August  . 

2.60 

.... 

Walsenburg  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May . 

_ $2.26 

$1.76 

•  •  .  . 

June  and  July . 

_ 2.50 

2.00 

August  . 

(Add  25c  for  Pinon  washed 

nut.) 

2.25 

Trinidad  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

Pea’ 

April  and  May . 

$1.65 

$1.25 

June  and  July . 

1.65 

1.25 

-August  . 

1.65 

1.35 

‘Maitland. 


Rate  Case  Appealed. 

Denver,  May  8th. —  (Special  Correspondence.) 

■ — The  case  of  the  Consumers’  League  against 
the  Colorado  &  Southern,  the  Burlington  and  the 
Union  Pacific  railroads,  tried  before  the  state 
railroad  commission,  on  the  question  of  rates  on 
coal  from  the  northern  Colorado  coal  fields  to 
Denver,  has  been  appealed  to  the  district  court. 
The  railroads  ask  that  the  order  reducing  freight 
rates  be  withdrawn. 

The  reductions  ordered  by  the  commission  on 
the  haul  to  Denver,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
were  eighty  to  fifty-five  cents  on  lump,  seventy 
to  fifty  cents  on  mine  run,  and  sixty  to  forty-five 
cents  on  slack. 


To  Reduce  Greeley  Rates. 

Denver,  May  8th. —  (Special  Correspondence.) 
— The  Greeley  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  filed  a 
petition  to  the  state  railroad  commission  asking 
reductions  in  coal  rates  from  the  northern  Colo¬ 
rado  district  to  Greeley,  claiming  that  present 
rates  charged  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  Colorado 
&  Southern  are  excessive.  The  defendant  rail¬ 
roads  are  given  twenty  days  to  file  an  answer. 

The  rates  now  in  force  are  $1.10  on  lump, 
seventy  cents  mine  run,  and  sixty-two  and  one- 
half  cents  on  slack.  The  petition  does  not  state 
what  reductions  are  desired,  but  attorneys  for 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  say  the  rate  should 
be  cut  to  sixty  cents  on  lump,  fifty-five  cents  on 
mine  run,  and  fifty  cents  on  slack. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition  among 
consumers  and  shippers  throughout  the  mountain 
region  of  the  Rockies  to  bring  the  railroads  to 
time,  and  the  latter  seem  determined  to  resist  all 
effort  to  prevent  the  making  of  what  they  term 
in  every  instance  “confiscatory”  reductions. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Sheridan,  Wyo., 
won  in  the  first  round  of  their  battle  at  Wash¬ 
ington  this  week,  in  their  petition  for  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  coal  rates  to  the  middle  west  and  north¬ 
west.  The  Burlington  and  Northwestern  are  the 
leading  defendants.  In  this  case.  Commissioner 


Meyer  suggested  a  scheme  of  rate  readjustment 
providing  for  certain  reductions  and  equalizing- 
differentials,  to  be  followed  by  a  positive  order 
in  case  the  railroads  do  not  carry  out  the  sug¬ 
gestions  outlined. 


Indianapolis  Trade. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.J  May  8th. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)- — -Conditions  in  the  Indiana  coal  mar¬ 
ket  are  about  normal  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
As  one  well-known  dealer  put  it  today,  “we  are 
just  between  seasons.”  He  said  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  have  not  begun  placing  their 
orders  for  fall  and  winter  and  that  the  steam 
trade  is  running  along  in  the  usual  groove. 
However,  retailers  here  expect  a  nice  business 
in  domestic  grades  during  the  next  sixty  or 
ninety  days.  If  business  doesn’t  pick  up  in  that 
time  they  will  be  much  discouraged.  It  is  the 
rule  that  many  consumers  take  advantage  of  the 
summer  prices  to  lay  in  their  coal  for  the  fall 
and  winter.  The  stereotyped  stories  about  the 
“cruel  coal  men”  holding  up  the  public  in  the 
matter  of  coal  prices  are  being  published  and 
there  is  talk  every  now  and  then  of  an  investi¬ 
gation.  The  dealers  and  operators  are  accused 
of  all  sorts  of  things  for  not  charging  the  same 
prices  in  the  winter  that  are  now  being  charged. 
The  facts  are  that  prices  are  lower  in  the  spring 
and  summer  because  less  coal  is  used  and  the 


average  retailer  wants  sufficient  business  to  pay 
the  operating  expenses  of  his  plant.  Many  ope¬ 
rators  in  Indiana  have  gone  on  the  principle  that 
tliey  could  afford  to  accept  a  very  low  price  in 
the  off  seasons  in  order  that  they  might  keep 
their  properties  going  but  many  of  them  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  been 
foolish  to  sacrifice  their  property.  The  demand 
now  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  mines  going 
more  than  three  to  four  days  a  week.  Prices 
are  about  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  the  past 


month. 

The  following  prices  are  being  quoted  by 
wholesalers : 


F.  O.  B. 

Indiana —  Mines 

No.  4  mine-run . $1.06(®1.16 

Nos.  5  and  6  mine-run .  1.00@1.10 

1  !4-inch  steam  lump .  1.25@1.35 

Nut  .  1.20@1.25 

3-inch  domestic  lump .  1.40@1.50 

4  and  6-inch  domestic  lump .  1.60@1.60 

Egg  .  1.30@1.40 

No.  4  screenings  . 90@1.00 

Nos.  5  and  6  screenings . 80@  .90 

Brazil  block  .  2.00@2.10 

No.  1  washed  coal .  1.75 

No.  2  washed  coal .  1.60 


F.  O.  B. 

Indianapolis 

$1..')5@1.65 

1.50@1.60 

1.75@1.85 

1.70@1.75 

1.90@2.00 

2.00@2.10 

1.80@1.90 

1.40@1.50 

1.30@1.40 

2.50@2.60 

2.25 

2.10 


No.  6  mine-run  (southern  Indi¬ 
ana  field)  .  1.00@1.10 


The  following  articles  of  incorporation  have 
been  filed  here  this  week:  West  Side  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Brazil,  capital  $5,000 ;  directors,  C.  PL  Zel¬ 
ler,  Lena  Zeller,  B.  F.  Schrepferman.  West 
Clinton  Coal  Company,  Clinton,  capital  $150,000 ; 
directors,  John  Shirkie,  Steward  Shirkie,  S.  P. 
Hancock,  G.  H.  Bridges,  Henry  Adamson. 


Advertising  Price  Reductions. 

(Concluded  from  page  19.) 
gas  jet  in  a  house  is  another  source  of  danger. 
In  a  house  where  there  are  small  children 
this  danger  becomes  greater.  Every  day  we  read 
in  the  papers  of  accidental  asphyxiations.  Would 
it  not  be  profitable  to  run  an  “ad”_the  day  after 
such  a  news  item  appears  in  which  the  moral 
of  using  coal  instead  of  gas  is  pointed  out?  An 
illustration  showing  a  child  playing  with  the 
jets  of  a  gas  range  would  have  as  strong  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  mothers  as  we  know  of. 

We  request  our  readers  to  send  in  sugges¬ 
tions  regarding  a  campaign  of  this  kind.  Do  you 
know  of  any  coal  dealer  who  advertised  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  coal  over  gas?  If  so,  write  us  about 
him  or  his  advertising,  and  tell  us  what  success 
he  had. 

The  coke  advertisement  which  we  reproduce  is 
of  interest  in  connection  with  this  question  of 
trying  to  compete  with  gas.  It  is  distinctly  an 
argument  showing  that  by  using  this  fuel  in  the 
cook  stove,  the  housewife  eliminates  much  of  the 
drudgery  with  which  coal  is  usually  associated 
in  her  mind.  Every  coal  dealer  ought  to  ad¬ 
vertise  some  coal  or  coke  which  is  particularly 
adapted  for  cooking  purposes  and  which  can 
compete  with  gas  along  the  lines  described. 
It  is  a  pity  that  this  coke  advertisement  singles 
out  soft  coal  and  hard  coal  for  invidious  com¬ 
parison,  yet  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction_  if 
it  tends  to  eliminate  the  idea  that  cooking  with 
coal  is  necessarily  unpleasant. 


The  coal  dealer  ought,  too,  to  co-operate  with 
the  local  hardware  stores  and  stove  dealers 
in  pushing  the  sale  of  the  more  modern  coal 
stoves.  Many  of  these  completely  solve  the 
ash  problem  by  dropping  them  through  a  pipe  di¬ 
rect  into  the  ash  barrel  in  the  cellar;  others  have 
roller  bearing  ash  cans  which  are  inside  the  base 
of  stoves  in  air  tight  doors  and  which  can  be 
emptied  with  the  minimum  of  trouble  and  fatigue. 
The  good  effect  that  the  sale  of  such  stoves 
would  have  on  the  coal  business  is  obvious. 


What  Dealers’  Advertisements  Say. 

A  ton  of  coal  in  your  cellar  is  worth  two  in 
our  yard.  The  time  to  buy  coal  is  right  now. 
Don’t  wait  until  the  fall.  When  September 
comes  conditions  may  be  such  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  supply  you  in  the  way  you 
desire.  And  besides — strikes  and  an  increase  of 
price  are  possibilities.  We  have  just  the  quality 
that  will  suit  you. — Robert  W.  Kennedy  Company, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Buying  coal  in  summer  is  just  as  sensible 
as  gathering  ice  in  the  winter.  We  are  not 
rushed  with  orders  and  have  more  time  to 
take  extra  care  and  pains.  We  screen  our 
coal  free  from  dust  and  dirt  and  deliver  by  a 
careful  and  polite  driver.  Order  your  coal  from 
us.  It  will  give  you  perfect  satisfaction. — The 
Harris  &  Cans  Company,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  coal  supply- 
while  prices  are  low.  Our  coal  is  the  highest 
grade — pure,  clinkerless  and  in  every  way  de¬ 
sirable. — A.  J.  McGee,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Good  coal  evidence.  “The  best  I  have  ever 
had.”  “Send  me  a  ton  of  the  same  kind  as  last.” 
These  are  some  of  the  expressions  of  satisfaction 
we  are  constantly  hearing  in  regard  to  the  coal 
we  are  now  selling.  We  can  truthfully  say  that 
the  coal  we  are  now  putting  into  our  yard  is  the 
best  we  have  ever  had ;  and  that’s  saying  a  good 
deal.  Coal  is  lower  now  than  it  will  be  at  any 
other  time  this  year.  It  goes  up  again  June  1st. 
—United  Ice  &  Coal  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A  saving  problem.  In  buying  your  coal  now 
you  save  money  because  there  is  a  rebate  on  coal 
bought  during  April  and  May.  In  the  latter 

month  you  save  forty  -cents  a  ton,  providing 
all  bills  are  paid  on  or  before  June  15th. 
Righter’s  coal  is  the  standard. — W.  PL  Righter 
&  Son,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Your  coal  dollars  will  go  a  long  way  just  now. 
Coal  is  cheap.  Our  coal  is  ready  for  you— 

clean,  bright,  dry  and  perfectly  reliable.  The 
more  of  it  you  buy  at  present  prices  the  more 
money  you  will  save. — Blanchard  &  Co.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

Carrying  coal  over  until  next  winter  may  seem 
unnecessary.  But  you’ll  be  wise  to  do  it  just 
the  same.  Coal  is  cheaper  this  month  than  at 
any  other  time  during  the  year.  So  we  advise 
you  to  order  now  and  save  the  increase  which 
goes  into  effect  every  month.  It  will  amount  to 

considerable  on  your  winter’s  supply,  enough  in 

fact  to  be  worth  saving.  Give  us  your  order  this 
month. — W.  H.  Righter  &  Son,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Editor’s  Note; 

Are  you  advertising  your  coal?  Send 
in  your  ads,  circulars  and  ideas  to  this 
department  and  help  us  to  make  it  the 
clearing  house  for  coal  selling  ideas. 


Use  of  Time  and  Space. 

(Concluded  from  page  18.  ) 
conditions  of  the  ice  factory  in  Hades.  In 
fact,  he  could  hardly  keep  all  of  them  going 
were  it  not  for  the  able  assistance  he  receives 
from  his  two  partners,  Messrs.  Franzen  and 
Bunge.  Mr.  Bunge  is  a  nephew  of  the  Bunges 
of  Chicago  coal  fame  and  runs  the  accounting 
end  of  all  the  different  departments  or  busi¬ 
nesses.  A  description  of  how  this  is  done 
would  prove  extremely  interesting,  but  as  it 
would  require  too  much  space  to  cover  it  m 
this  issue  it  will  have  to  be  postponed.  Mr. 
Bunge  also  is  an  important  factor  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  section  of  the  concern  and  has  his  office 
at  the  lumber  yard. 

With  the  assistance  above  mentioned.  Ml 
Hammerschmidt  has  found  time  to  “dabble 
in  politics  on  a  small  scale”  and  at  the  present 
time  holds  the  largest  office  the  people  of  nis 
community  can  bestow,  that  of  mayor  of  Elm¬ 
hurst.  He  was  re-elected  only  two  weeks  ago 
for  a  term  of  two  years. 
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New  York  Trade. 

Possibility  of  Anthracite  Shortage  and 
Heavy  Demand  Creates  Firm  Mar¬ 
ket — High  Grade  Bituminous 
Is  Steady — Market  Other¬ 
wise  Dull. 

Office  of  The  Black  DrAMONii, 

No.  39  Broadway, 

New  Yokk,  May  sth. 

In  New  York  the  anthracite  trade  has  con¬ 
tinued  very  brisk  with  plenty  of  new  business 
and  the  old  orders  that  were  unfilled  in  April 
automatically  renewed  for  this  month.  Little 
coal  is  available  for  any  extra  business  of  the 
regular  character  and  none  on  hand  at  the  piers 
or  the  mines  for  spot  trading.  There  is  as  great 
a  firmness  as  prevailed  the  latter  part  of  April, 
and  the  best  indications  lead  one  to  believe  that 
the  same^  strength  will  continue  through  the 
month.  From  the  inquiries  and  orders  the  west 
is  sending  in  it  is  more  than  likely  that  there  will 
not  be  any  let-up  to  mention  even  in  the  summer 
and  there  is  a  certainty  about  these  signs  that 
foretells  a  serious  shortage  for  the  coming  fall 
and  winter.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  amongst 
eastern  dealers  to  buy  and  stock  all  they  can 
now  while  they  can  get  coal,  regardless  of  price 
inducements,  as  coal  will  be  a  scarce  article 
again  this  winter.  New  York  demands  are  in 
excess  of  supplies  but  so  far  there  has  been  no 
tendency  to  take  premiums  and  all  sizes  are 
moving  at  circular  prices  for  May  in  wholesome 
fashion. 

The  mines  report  that  another  accumulation  of 
petty  strikes  was  cleared  away  on  the  first  of 
the  week  and  production  went  back  to  full  speed 
at  all  operations  with  the  few  exceptions  of  sus¬ 
pended  mines  where  alterations  are  in  progress. 
From  the  start  made  this  month  it  looks  as  if 
a  record  tonnage  is  to  be  made  for  May  as  all 
collieries  have  advance  orders  carried  over  from 
the  previous  month  and  the  difficulties  with  the 
miners  wiped  out  for  a  fresh  beginning.  Weather 
conditions  have  been  more  favorable  as  the  rains 
have  abated  and  pumping  problems,  which  have 
been  so  severe  this  spring,  seem  at  an  end. 
Transportation  conditions  are  also  easy  with  a 
tendency  toward  car  shortage  on  account  of  many 
cars  being  held  on  the  line.  Railroads  are  tak¬ 
ing  more  interest  in  demurrage  matters  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  criticism  hurled  at  them  last  winter, 
when  cars  were  inadequately  handled,  so  that  im¬ 
proved  methods  are  looked  for  soon  that  will 
be  less  lenient  to  consignees,  but  in  the  end  more 
equitable  to  all.  Water  transportation  is  in  full 
swing  to  the  New  England  trade  so  that  full 
time  and  Sunday  has  been  in  order  for  the 
week,  taking  large  tonnages  from  the  piers. 

The  respective  standing  of  various  sizes  is 
about  as  last  week  with  all  prepared  coal  scarce 
and  strong  at  the  circular.  Pea  coal  is  not  so 
strong  at  circular  prices  but  there  is  a  tendency 
amongst  buyers  to  offer  to  take  this  size  at  a  dis¬ 
count  which  the  shippers  will  not  allow.  Pea 
coal  is  the  most  featured  in  the  winter  markets 
so  that  producers  feel  no  uneasiness  for  all  they 
can  produce.  The  steam  sizes  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  at  circular  prices  except  for  No.  3,  which 
is  not  offered  in  any  great  quantity.  No.  2  is 
very  scarce  in  the  better  grades  so  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  hurry  orders  around  for  this 
article. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

-Mthough  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  feel¬ 
ing  abroad  in  soft  coal  circles,  the  situation  is 
still  a  quiet  one  with  no  exciting  demands  for 
spot  coals  or  early  shipments  from  the  mines. 
Interesting  features  in  the  trade  are  exceedingly 
rare,  so  that  there  is  but  little  new  to  report 
that  was  not  in  the  market  letter  last  week.  The 
disposing  of  surplus  stocks  of  cheap  grades  of 
coal  continues  to  strengthen  conditions  materially 
and  the  trade  is  momentarily  expecting  this  re¬ 
lief  to  show  in  an  improvement  in  spot  prices. 
With  some  shippers  there  are  reported  a  few  trans¬ 
actions  at  higher  figures  though  not  many  of  the 
^“ks  at  the  piers  are  given  at  more  than  $2.45 
and  $2.55  for  ordinary  grades  of  central  Penn- 
sylvania  coals  and  less  than  that  for  the  poorer 
grades  and  some  West  Virginia  coals.  All  sur¬ 
plus  coals  having  become  scarcer  the  market  as- 
sume.s  a  duller  aspect  for  the  time  being,  hut  if 
promi.scuous  shipments  are  prevented  the  result 
wdl  be  a  better  market  for  next  week  surely  and 
buyers  will  find  a  very  different  story  when  they 


THE  BEACK  DIAMOND. 


come  back  for  a  renewal  of  their  hand-to-mouth 
supplies. 

The  unrest  amongst  mill  men  on  account  of 
calamity  howling  over  the  tariff  legislation  has 
not  disturbed  the  good  grades  of  coal  which 
continue  in  the  strong  market  they  established 
for  themselves  early  in  the  contract  season.  Up¬ 
state  they  tell  of  mills  closing  indefinitely,  or  ex¬ 
pecting  to  close  soon,  but  it  does  not  show  up 
in  the  high-grade  steam  coal  market  as  yet, 
though  ample  time  has  elapsed  to  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  perceptible.  Good  coal  cannot  be  had 
on  short  notice  and  there  is  a  firm  price  on  it 
still,  which  is  paid  or  no  coal  passes.  Contracts 
are  reported  daily  at  advanced  figures  and  a  most 
promising  outlook  is  in  prospect  for  the  summer 
and  fall. 

The  New  River  and  Pocahontas  situation, 
which  will  likely  have  such  an  influence  on  the 
other  markets  this  year,  is  now  strong  on  the 
selling  end  and  weaker  on  the  operating  end 
because  of  spreading  unrest  amongst  the  miners. 
As  the  date  for  the  convention  of  New  River 
miners  approaches  (the  tenth  of  May)  the  feel¬ 
ing  becomes  a  more  excited  one,  that  those  in 
close  touch  consider  alarming.  Although  opin¬ 
ions  of  those  given  to  predicting  change  over 
night,  there  are  many  who  look  for  a  strike  in 
New  River  and  complete  suspension  of  opera¬ 
tions.  as  the  operators  are  united  in  opposing 
the  unionizing  of  their  field;  Demands  for  the 
smokeless  coals  both  west  and  to  England  con¬ 
tinues  strong  in  a  normal  demand  that  forestalls 
any  precautionary  buying  against  a  possible  strike 
and  prices  remain  firm  at  circular  quotations. 

Of  the  gas  coals  only  slack  is  interesting  in 
this  market  and  prices  have  gained  strength  on 
it  to  sell  at  about  sixty  cents,  up.  Usual  grades 
of  West  Virginia  coal  have  become  less  abund¬ 
ant  and  because  of  other  sections  now  open  to  it, 
are  inclined  to  ask  prices  ranging  about  seventy- 
five  cents  at  the  mines,  and  up.  Suspension  of 
operations  to  curtail  production  is  most  evident 
with  Clearfield  and  Pennsylvania  coals,  which 
movement  combines  with  a  labor  supply  of  about 
sixty  per  cent  throughout  the  field  and  an  irregu¬ 
lar  car  supply  to  give  promise  to  the  situation 
and  the  prospect  that  better  offers  than  a  dollar 
will  be  made  the  mines  before  much  coal  starts 
to  tidewater  again. 

Coastwise  freight  are  weak  because  of  the 
offering  of  more  bottoms  than  the  situation  in 
the  coal  markets  demands.  There  is  no  very 
marked  « evidence  of  strength  in  shipping  circles 
and  the  following  basic  quotations  are  subject 
to  some  flexibility  downward :  Prom  Hampton 
Roads  to  Boston,  eighty  to  ninety  cents ;  to 
points  east  of  Boston,  $1  to  $2;  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Boston,  seventy  to  ninety  cents;  to 
Portland,  $1.25 ;  to  Portsmouth,  $1.25 ;  to 
Searsport,  $1.75 ;  to  Sound  points,  seventy-five 
to  ninety  cents;  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
ninety  cents ;  to  Providence,  seventy  to  eighty 
cents;  to  Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five 
cents;  to  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty- 
five  to  forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are ; 


N.  Y. 

Somerset  County —  Harbor. 

Best  grades  . $3.90 

Medium  grades  .  2.6.') 

Ordinary  .  2.55 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein .  3.20 

Cheaper  grades  .  2.80 

Clearfield  County — 

Best  grade  .  2.80 

Ordinary  grades  .  2.65 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  .  2.85 

Medium  grade  .  2.05 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein .  3.15 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  .  2.40 

Best  gas,  ^-inch  lumj) .  2.60 

Best  grade,  run-of-mine .  2.65 

Gas  slack  . 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines. 
$1.25 
1.10 
1.00 

1.60 

1.25 

1.25 

1.10 


1.30 

1.10 


1.60 


.75 

1.00 

1.05 

.05 


New  England  Trade. 


Boston,  May  Sth. —  {Special  Correspondence.) 
— The  general  condition  of  the  local  wholesale 
bituminous  market  is  unchanged.  Consumers  are 
not  taking  any  more  coal  than  they  possibly  can 
help  and  the  local  agents  do  jiot  appear  to  be 
over-anxious  to  sell  coal  until  after  the  West 
Virginia  labor  question  has  been  settled.  Stocks 
in  some  consumers’  hands  are  more  than  ample 
to  carry  them  along  for  some  time,  while  others 
have  practically  no  bituminous.  Contract  prices 
hold  firm  on  the  circular  basis,  and  f.  o.  b.*  prices 
at  Mystic  Wharf  remain  unchanged  at  $3.73  to 


$3.83  a  ton.  At  Providence  the  spot  market  is 
steady,  but  earlier  in  the  week  sales  at  $3.53  to 
$3.70  a  ton  were  recorded.  The  Providence 
market  waS  over-supplied  and  rather  than  pay 
demurrage  owners  cut  prices.  Stocks  of  New 
River  and  Pocahontas  coals  at  tidewater  points 
^dl  amount  to  half  a  million  tons  or  more. 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  operators  are  restrict¬ 
ing  their  output  somewhat  and  as  the  demand  for 
their  product  continues  fairly  active  prices  hold 
very  film  on  a  basis  of  $1  to  $1.55  a  ton  at  the 
mines. 

So  far  as  reports  received  by  local  agents  re¬ 
garding  the  labor  situation  in  the  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  regions  are  concerned  there  ap¬ 
pears  some  uncertainty.  Some  agents  say  they 
have  been  informed  that  trouble  has  been  over¬ 
come,  while  others  claim  the  outlook  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  not  nearly  as  promising  as  it  was  a  week 
ago,  that  the  miners  will  soon  present  demands 
which  will  be  refused  by  the  operators,  and  that 
the  labor  trouble  coming  as  it  does  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  summer,  makes  it  appear  all  the  more 
probable  that  a  strike  is  inevitable.  Conditions 
are,  of  course,  highly  pleasing  to  other  producers 
of  bituminous  for  in  the  case  of  a  strike  in  West 
Virginia,  the  demand  for  other  kinds  would 
necessarily  be  directed  to  other  channels  and 
might  result  in  higher  prices.  Then  too,  the 
restricted  production  would  give  an  opportunity 
for  operators  to  get  rid  of  some  low-grade  un¬ 
desirable  lots  of  soft  coal. 

1  he  wholesale  anthracite  market  appears  to  be 
more  active  than  it  was  last  month.  Consumers 
have  evidently  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
chances  strongly  favor  premium  coal  next  fall. 
Some  dealers  say  they  believe  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  is  due  largely  to  the  easing  up  of  money 
rates  and  the  fact  that  the  banks  are  more  wil¬ 
ling  to  loan  money  on  coal.  Others  say  the  small 
stocks  at  the  mines,  and  the  opening  of  lake 
navigation  have  caused  some  uneasiness  among 
consumers. 

The  buying,  however,  is  far  from  brisk  and 
will  remain  so  until  after  all  tariff  legislation  has 
ceased  and  the  New  England  manufacturer  and 
other  consumers  know  where  they  stand.  Then 
too,  there  are  a  good  percentage  of  retail  dealers 
and  manufacturers  who  are  carrying  consider¬ 
able  high-priced  coal  bought  last  winter,  a  fact 
which  naturally  tends  to  curtail  new  buying.  So 
far  as  the  big  producers  are  concerned  prices 
seem  unsettled.  Some  agents  are  asking  a  ten 
cents  a  ton  advance  over  April  prices,  others  are 
not  and  one  of  the  largest  producers  is  reported 
as  meeting  inland  all-rail  prices.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say,  however,  that  most  of  the  big  companies 
are  holding  firmly  to  circular  prices.  Scattered 
amounts  of  independent  anthracite  are  offered 
below  circular,  and  one  dealer  claims  to  have 
recently  sold  pea  coal  at  twenty-five  cents  a  ton 
discount.  Shipments  from  the  mine,  both  to  tide¬ 
water  and  inland  points,  are  subject  to  delay. 
Some  of  the  independent  anthracite  arriving 
recently  has  run  far  below  standard  and  partly 
explains  the  willingness  of  agents  to  cut  prices 
last  month.  Stocks  of  anthracite  at  New  Eng¬ 
land  tide-water  points  are  small. 

The  retail  demand  for  both  hard  and  soft  coal 
is  quiet,  according  to  local  dealers.  Prices  are 
steady  and  unchanged. 

The  ocean  freight  rate  market  continues  quiet 
and  easy.  Plenty  of  vessel  space  is  being  offered 
and  rates  for  same  are  quite  reasonable,  the 
average  asking  rate  from  Hampton  Roads  ports 
to  Boston  being  seventy  to  eighty  cents  a  ton. 


Death  of  Edward  M.  Alden. 

Edward  M.  Alden,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  respected  members  of  the  Boston  coal 
trade,  died  on  Wednesday.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  coal  brokerage  business.  The  funeral 
was  held  at  Brightwater  on  Friday. 


New  England  Trade  Notes. 

The  offices  of  Dickson  &  Eddy  have  been 
moved  from  No.  45  Killiy  street  to  No.  50  Con¬ 
gress  street.  Room  No.  926-927.  Mr.  Crumb  is 
the  sales  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Ware  Coal  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$25,000,  has  just  been  granted  a  Massachusetts 
charter.  The  incorporators  of  the  company  are: 
Philias  Provencal,  P.  O.  L’Heurciix,  and  Hormis- 
das  St.  Onge. 

According  to  testimony  in  the  commerce 
commission  hearings  in  Boston,  the  total  coal 
requirements  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  are  approximately  2,000,000 
tons.  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  uses  1,600.000 
tons. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

Anthracite  Conditions  Most  Satisfactory 
— Parcels  Post  Used  to  Send  Sam¬ 
ples — Cheap  Grades  of  Bitumi¬ 
nous  in  Overstock — Good 
Grades  Are  Firm. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

1400  Land  Title  Building, 

Philadelphia,  May  8th. 
Anthracite  trade  in  Philadelphia  has  continued 
to  improve  slowly  with  the  improved  conditions 
becoming  general  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country. 
From  all  sections  the  inquiries  have  been  coming 
in  to  both  company  and  individual  shippers  here 
so  as  to  greatly  encourage  the  markets  over  what 
they  were  at  the  opening  of  last  month.  A  unique 
feature  about  these  inquiries  received  by  Phila¬ 
delphia  shippers  from  the  west  is  the  request 
that  with  the  quotations  a  sample  of  the  coal 
be  sent  by  parcels  post.  The  selling  end  here  has 
had  to  stock  up  with  samples  for  this  purpose  as 
the  practice  has  become  quite  a  general  one.  Not 
much  coal  is  reported  sold  here  for  the  west 
but  the  prospect  is  better  than  ever  before  and 
the  coal  now  mined  is  being  taken  up  easily  by 
nearby  line  trade  and  Philadelphia  demands.  The 
dealers  locally  are  able  to  take  fair  stocks  because 
consumers  have  resumed  buying  for  next  winter’s 
use.  In  all,  the  whole  trade  is  as  satisfactory  as 
could  be  desired  with  even  a  lively  interest  in 
steam  size  trade. 

Bituminous  coals  are  reported  still  in  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  quiet  state  with  the  same  large  quantity 
of  cheaper  grades  of  both  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  coals  at  the  piers  and  on  the  rails 
to  be  sold  at  sacrifices.  There  is  some  promise 
of  relief  from  this  surplus  as  soon  as  tbe  west 
takes  on  coal,  but  that  influence  has  not  yet  been 
permanently  felt  in  Philadelphia.  This  and  other 
influences  have  afforded  at  intervals  a  sort  of 
temporary  relief,  but  in  a  day  or  two  the  same 
large  stocks  stand  there  approaching  demurrage 
and  begging  for  takers.  At  the  moment  there 
is  a  tendency  to  ease  off  in  the  cheap  coal  offer¬ 
ings  that  is  expected  to  make  some  show  of 
strength  before  the  opening  of  next  week  and 
once  started  the  market  will  likely  take  care  of 
itself  for  the  whole  summer. 

In  the  fine  grades  of  coal  there  is  a  strength 
that  puzzles  those  on  the  selling  end  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  buyers  who  report  restric¬ 
tions  in  their  operations,  causing  a  drop  in  coal 
requirements  and  a  pessimistic  feeling  over  the 
tariff  legislation,  in  spite  of  which  the  prices  stand 
high  and  coal  very  scarce  in  these  grades.  Good 
grades  of  coal  are  all  in  excellent  demand  and 
being  consumed  somewhere  regardless  of  the  first 
cost.  There  is  also  a  showing  of  strength  in  all 
slack  coals,  Fairmont  selling  at  sixty-five  cents 
and  Pennsylvania  at  eighty-five  cents  and  both  go¬ 
ing  up.  Coke  is  firm  and  well  in  hands  of  pro¬ 
ducers  though  not  active  in  numerous  sales.  Av¬ 
erage  prices  on  ordinary  grades  of  bituminous 
coal  from  Pennsylvania  fields  is  about  a  dollar 
in  the  spot  markets  though  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  buy  any  coal  at  this  or  lower  at  the  mines. 
Only  coal  at  piers  is  being  sacrificed.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coals  are  not  as  badly  overstocked  here  as 
recently  but  are  still  around  eighty  to  ninety 
cents.  A  marked  improvement  in  soft  coals  is 
confidently  expected. 

The  co-operative  society  of  the  street  railway- 
employes  of  Philadelphia  has  evolved  a  scheme 
for  buying  all  of  their  living  necessities  at  a 
discount  by  the  use  of  coupon  books  which  cer¬ 
tain  merchants  have  already  agreed  to  accept, 
among  whom  is  the  Geo.  B.  Newton  Coal  Co. 
Coupon  books  will  be  sold  employes  at  eight  per 
cent  off  the  face  value  and  books  or  coupons 
will  be  redeemed  by  the  association  from  any 
merchant  in  Philadelphia  who  accepts  them  in 
trade. 

Effective  May  1st  the  firm  of  F.  W  .  Foedisch 
&  Co.  announces  that  Frank  D.  Colby  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  firm  and  that  F.  W.  Foedisch  will 
continue  the  business  as  before  at  the  same  ad¬ 
dress  and  under  the  same  name. 

F.  D.  Allen,  of  the  Standard  Quemahoning  Coal 
Co.,  Boswell,  Pa.,  has  been  in  Philadelphia  re¬ 
cently. 

John  K.  Barber,  of  Frank  Williams  &  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  here  last  week. 

T.  W.  Arnett,  of  the  Antlers  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  was  a  Philadelphia  caller 
lately. 

J.  L.  Mitchell,  now  with  the  Franklin  C.  & 
C.  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  formerly  well  known 


here  as  president  of  the  Webster  C.  &  C.  Co., 
liefore  its  purchase  by  the  Pennsylvania  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  is  in  Philadel]ilii;i  to  \isit  old  friends  and 
relatives. 

IL  B.  Cornog,  of  Cortright  Coal  Co.,  visited 
the  West  Virginia  fields  last  week,  making  Clarks¬ 
burg,  Fairmont  and  other  places. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Maritime  E.x- 
change  of  Philadelphia  elected  as  president  for 
the  eleventh  consecutive  time,  J.  S.  W.  Holton, 
president  of  the  Sterling  Coal  Co.  He  has  also 
been  made  president  of  a  reorganized  independent 
line  of  steamers  for  the  coastwise  service  which 
will  bear  the  name  of  the  Philadelphia-New  Or¬ 
leans  Transportation  Co.,  and  will  operate  three 
4,000  ton  vessels  and  may  charter  others.  The 
relation  of  coal  to  the  transportation  business  is 
a  natural  one  that  is  becoming  more  general 
from  year  to  year. 

The  fiist  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  J.  K. 
Ifimmick  &  Co.,  in  bankruptcy,  will  be  held  on 
May  14  in  rooms  KilO-ll  in  the  Real  Estate 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  before  David 
Werner  Amram,  referee,  at  two-thirty  o’clock. 
The  creditors  will  attend,  prove  their  claims, 
appoint  a  trustee,  e.xamine  the  bankrupt,  and 
transact  other  business  common  to  such  meetings. 

D.  B.  Zimmerman,  president  of  the  Quema¬ 
honing  Coal  Co.,  has  gone  south  to  look  after 
h’S  cattle  and  ranching  interests. 

A  steam  coal  consimier  called  up  a  Philadelphia 
operator  lately  to  complain  of  the  coal  sent  him 
because  it  was  so  lumpy  that  he  had  to  hire  a 
man  to  break  it  up  with  a  sledge  hammer.  The 
coal  was  lump  made  for  the  western  trade  where 
it  sells  at  a  premium  over  run  of  mine,  but  was 
a  foreign  substance  to  the  Philadelphian. 


Buffalo  Market. 


Bri-'F.rLO,  N.  Y.,  May  Sth. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  movement  of  anthracite  up  the 
lakes  is  proceeding  at  a  fairly  good  rate,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  neither  tonnage  nor  coal  is  very 
plentiful.  Weather  and  ice  conditions  have  been 
adverse  and  boats  have  not  been  arriving  at  Buf¬ 
falo  with  the  promptness  that  usually  attends  the 
opening  of  navigation.  Still,  the  shippers  are 
pretty  well  satisfied  as  they  look  at  this  spring’s 
records  and  compare  them  with  those  of  last 
year,  and  note  that  1913  has  about  two  months’ 
start  over  1913  in  the  matter  of  vessel  loading. 

During  April  the  shipments  of  anthracite  by 
lake  from  Buffalo  reached  a  total  of  504,714 
tons,  enough  to  show  that  it  was  a  month  of  much 
activity.  For  the  past  week  the  shipments  were 
138,300  tons,  a  falling  off  of  about  twenty-five 
per  cent  from  the  previous  week.  Almost  half 
of  this  coal  cleareci  for  Duluth  and  Superior, 
which  are  of  course  getting  the  major  part  of 
the  early  shipments.  The  weekly  figures  of  the 
different  ports  are  as  follows:  Duluth-Superior, 
01,600  tons ;  Chicago,  35,700 ;  Green  Bay,  10,300 ; 
^Milwaukee,  9,100;  Fort  William,  8,800;  Mar¬ 
quette,  8,500 ;  Port  Arthur,  6,000 ;  Lake  Linden, 
3,300;  Hubbell,  3,300;  Depere,  1,000;  Hancock, 
1,000. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  company  shippers, 
the  firm  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  has  been  added 
to  those  loading  coal  here.  It  has  shipped  two 
cargoes  up  the  lakes  over  the  Erie  coal  dock, 
which  is  active  again  after  a  short  shut-down  for 
repairs.  The  same  shippers  will  have  more  coal 
for  lake  docks  this  season. 

Aside  from  the  lake  demand,  there  is  not  much 
doing  in  anthracite.  Dealers  have  not  shown  the 
usual  eagerness  to  take  coal  early,  no  doubt 
for  the  reason  that  many  of  them  have  stocks 
still  on  hand.  It  is  rather  unusual  to  have  the 
demand  drop  off  so  early.  Some  shipping  agents 
report  western  rail  line  business  light,  but  they 
are  not  disturbed  over  this  because  at  present 
all  the  coal  is  wanted  for  the  lakes. 

In  the  bituminous  market  slack  is  selling  quite 
a  little  below  circular,  spot  shipments  of 
Youghiogheny  being  obtainable,  it  is  said,  at  about 
$3  here,  or  fifteen  cents  below  schedule.  With  the 
greater  production  the  lower  prices  are  not  at 
all  unusual.  Contract  coal  keeps  firm  on  a  mine- 
run  basis  of  $3.55.  Members  of  the  trade  say 
that  cutting  prices  this  year  to  obtain  contracts 
for  either  Pittsburgh  or  Allegheny  Valley  coal 
reveals  a  deficiency  in  salesmanship.  Operators' 
say  there  is  quite  a  scarcity  of  labor  this  spring. 

There  is  some  speculation  in  anthracite  circles 
as  to  whether  the  sixty-five  per  cent  arrange¬ 
ment  made  by  the  independent  operators  with  the 
railroads  that  carry  their  coal  will  ever  be  re¬ 
sumed  ‘in  full  force.  When  this  coal  went  up 
so  high  last  winter  the  railroads  suspended  the 


arrangement  and  allowed  the  independent  oper¬ 
ators  to  get  the  henefit  of  high  prices,  after  which 
the  Government  objected  to  a  resumption  of  the 
I  lid  plan  as  a  matter  of  contract.  It  is  known 
now  that  some  independent  operators  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  old  shipping  plan  of  accepting  from 
the  roads  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  sales  price,  and 
others  are  hesitating  over  the  step.  Independent 
anthracite  is  much  more  of  a  factor  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  than  it  used  to  be,  there  being  at  least  three 
concerns  in  Buffalo  which  were  established  as 
branch  offices  to  handle  their  own  independent 
coal.  Previous  to  this  only  a  little  was  handled 
through  the  regular  soft  coal  jobers.  Some  of 
the  latter  have  alread\-  increased  their  handlings 
very  materially  of  late. 


Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  will  shortly 
complete  a  new  pumping  plant  for  unwatering 
the  Schooley  shaft  to  resume  operations  there 
on  an  extensive  scale. 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 


The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Coi-UMiiUS,  Ohio,  May  Sth. —  {St'ccial  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Coal  business  in  this  market  has 
shown  expanding  strength  during  the  last  week 
in  steam  and  lake  trade.  This  has  had  the  ef¥ect 
of  increasing  operations  at  the  mines  and  has 
brought  production  to  a  larger  level  than'  has 
prevailed  since  the  recent  floods.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  purely  domestic  operation,  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  said  to  be  at  a  higher  rate  than 
in  many  weeks.  This  is  receiving  encouragement 
in  much  improved  railroad  facilities  and  the  more 
important  stimulant  of  demand.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  rate  of  production  in  the  Hocking  Val¬ 
ley  and  Eastern  Ohio  fields  is  about  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  normal.  In  the  Pomeroy  Bend  field, 
which  was  harder  hit  by  the  floods,  the  rate  is 
about  sixty-five  per  cent  of  normal. 

Steam  and  lake  business  are  nip  and  tuck  as 
the  features  of  the  situation  in  this  market.  The 
former  has  received  unexpected  impetus  from  the 
general  industrial  activity  which  some  commercial 
authorities  have  been  giving  a  hesitating  aspect. 
If  the  continued  fuel  requirements  of  manufac¬ 
turers  is  any  criterion  there  is  little  hesitation  in 
this  industry.  Consumers  in  this  class  are  ac¬ 
cumulating  some  storage  supplies  for  the  future 
in  addition  to  immediate  requirements  which  are 
taking  large  tonnages.  Railroads  are  taking  large 
amounts  of  fuel  and  supplies  are  being  booked 
ahead  to  some  extent. 

Lake  business  is  assuming  real  important  pro¬ 
portions  as  the  forward  movement  of  increasing 
tonnages  grows.  The  representatives  of  several 
of  the  large  operating  companies  here  say  that 
the  amount  of  coal  already  shipped  to  the  north¬ 
west  is  considerably  greater  than  at  this  time  in 
the  last  several  years.  This  movement  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  improvement  of  railroad  trans¬ 
portation  conditions  and  the  increased  freedom 
of  movement.  Lake  prices  are  generally  about 
ten  cents  higher  than  during  last  season,  or  about 
on  the  same  basis  as  prevailed  in  1011. 

Domestic  business  is  characterized  by  strag¬ 
gling  orders,  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  de¬ 
mand  growing  out  of  the  flood.  While  there  is 
some  trade  in  this  branch  of  the  market  here 
it  cannot  be  called  a  factor  influencing  general 
conditions. 

Large  production  for  the  lake  trade  has  had 


the  effect  of  weakening  prices  on  small  sizes 
although  the  general  price  situation  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  is  firm.  It  is  not  expected  that  any  material 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  circular  during  the 
summer  or  at  least  until  inquiries  for  fall  re¬ 
quirements  begin  to  show  themselves. 

Thick  Vein  Hocking —  Columbus.  Mines. 
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Can  ship  any 
kind  of  hay 
or  straw  you 
want. 

Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  quote  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  prices,  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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•  Columbus  News  Notes. 

A  temporary  receiver  has  been  named  for  the 
Saltillo  Coal  Company,  of  Perry  county,  upon 
the  application  of  a  number  of  creditors. 

Harry  Schaff,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Coal 
Company,  Cleveland,  was  here  on  business  and  a 
short  visit  with  friends  during  the  last  week. 

The  Chaparral  Mining  Company,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  has  been  organized  by  P.  L.  Tanzey,  E.  C. 
Paine,  R.  S.  Barbee  and  others  here  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $125,000  to  mine  and  sell  coal. 

J.  F.  Russell,  salesmanager  of  A.  Simon,  Sons 
and  Company,  coal  operators  and  jobbers  here, 
was  in  Chicago  on  business  during  the  last  week. 

H.  H.  Heiner,  president  of  the  Maynard  Coal 
Company,  has  returned  from  an  inspection  trip 
to  the  company’s  operations  in  the  Pomeroy  Bend 
field. 

Strike  of  about  2,000  miners  in  the  employ  of 
the  Lorain  Coal  and  Dock  Company  has  resulted 
from  a  disagreement  between  the  company  and 
the  men  over  the  pay  for  removing  soapstone 
and  shale  from  the  operation  at  St.  Clairsville. 
The  miners  demanded  extra  pay  for  this  work, 
which  has  been  refused  by  the  company. 

POUNDS  OF  COAL 

Per  Square  Foot  of  Glass  Exposure  is  the 
AVERAGE  Consumption  Per  Season  in  a 
Greenhouse. 

CI.And  some  greenhouses  contain  as 
much  as  2,000,000  square  feet. 

CL  There  are  14,000  greenhouse  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  United  States. 

CL  And  11,000  of  them  READ  the 

508  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Obey  that  inipnlse— write  The  Ileview  rislit 
now,  aii<l  tfet  started  trettintf  yoiir  sliare  of 
these  greenhouse  contracts. 


OUR  TWIN 
SPECIALTIES 

You  want  a  coal  that  will  attract  customers 
by  its  Preparation,  Appearance  and  Quality 

“Possum  Ridge” 
and  “Oak Ridge” 

are  exactly  such  coals,  and  will  attract 
buyers  at  sight.  They  are  mined  in  the 
choicest  section  of  Southern  Illinois. 


Southern  Illinois  Coal  and 
Coke  Company 

W.  J.  SMITH,  Asst.  Sales  Mgr. 

W.  C.  Taylor,  S.W.S.A.,  Cent.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Offices,  122  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Peoples  Gas  Company  Building 

Colliery  Offices:  Herrin,  Illinois 
Branch  Offices:  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Boston,  Mass. 


Mention  The  Black  Diamond  when  writing  advertisers. 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMONH 


[May 


Western  Maryland. 


Western  IMaryland  was  “mired”  in 
the  last  two  years  by  a  management 
which  failed  to  grasp  the  important  de¬ 
tails  incident  to  the  evolution  of  a  local 
railroad  enterprise  into  a  through  east 
and  west  link  in  an  important  trunk  line 
system. 

The  new  management  which  took 
hold  of  the  property  the  latter  part  of 
li)t2  has  been  struggling  throu.gh  this 
mire  and  has  about  extricated  itself  and 
the  road.  By  July  1  past  omissions 
and  commissions  wilt  be  rectified.  The 
conipan\'  will  then  have  bridges  strong 
enough  to  carry  its  heavy  power, 
enough  classification  yards  to  handle 
the  large  increase  in  traffic  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  flow  over  the  new  extension 
to  a  connection  with  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  at  Connellsville  and  termin¬ 
als  and  elevator  facilities  at  tidewater 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  all  the 
business  which  may  appear. 

The  current  year  has  been  a  night¬ 
mare  alike  for  the  management  and  the 
security  holders.  It  became  necessary 
to  pass  the  preferred  dividend  and  the 
outlook  for  the  year  gives  little  prom¬ 
ise  that  the  company  will  earn  anything 
in  excess  of  its  fixed  charges.  It  will 
be  fortunate  to  show  these  earned.  Ex¬ 
penses  have  been  high,  fixed  changes 
have  been  high,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  any  benefit  from  the  new  ex¬ 
tension  because  the  property  was  not  in 
shape  to  use  it.  This  has  meant  prac¬ 
tically  idle  capital. 

Everything  in  the  way  of  physical 
needs  to  measure  up  to  through  trunk 
line  requirements  have  recently  been 
provided  or  will  be  in  the  next  two 
months.  When  business  begins  to  move 
over  this  new  route  about  July  1  next, 
the  Western  Maryland  will  be  ready 
for  it.  Officials  estimate  that  500  car¬ 
loads  daily  moving  over  this  new  ex¬ 
tension  will  return  enough  over  cost  of 
handling  to  pay  the  entire  interest 
charges  on  the  property,  including  both 
the  old  and  the  new  mileage. 

New  York  Central  officials  predict 
that  500  carloads  will  be  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  to  the  total  traffic  which  wdll 
eventually  move  over  this  new  seaboard 
outlet  when  the  Western  Maryland 
demonstrates  it  can  move  the  business 
on  competitive  schedules.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  &  Lake  Erie  could  now  turn 
700  car-loads  a  day  over  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  if  the  latter  w'ere  in 
shape  to  handle  it. 

Back  of  the  new  line’s  traffic  possi¬ 
bilities  are  two  of  the  most  efficient 
traffic  gathering  organizations  in  the 
country,  those  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  system  and  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
which  latter  secures  equal  advantages 
over  the  Western  Maryland  through  its 
contract  with  the  Pittsbur.gh  &  Lake 
Erie. 

Both  of  these  railroads  are  keen  for 
the  new  road  and  new  route  to  the  sea¬ 
board.  Neither  before  has  had  direct 
access  to  the  southern  tier  of  states,  a 
field  heretofore  more  or  less  monopo¬ 
lized  by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  and  the  Reading.  A  New 
York  Central  official  who  is  getting  his 
traffic  organization  in  shape  in  the  west 


to  handle  solicitation  for  business  over 
this  new  connection  predicts  that  in 
time  the  new  route  will  rival  in  im¬ 
portance  the  New  York  Central’s  lines 
between  Buffalo  and  New  York  and 
Boston. 

This  may  be  undue  optimism,  but  the 
new  line  is  the  shortest  and  most  direct 
route  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  tidewa¬ 
ter,  and  its  grades  are  the  lowest  of  any 
road  over  the  Alleghenies.  Traffic 
usually  follows  the  line  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  and  export  business  is  gradually 
going  to  ports  where  traffic  is  less  con¬ 
gested  than  at  New  York.  Further¬ 
more,  both  the  New  York  Central  and 
Eric  will  have  direct  access  to  a  terri¬ 
tory  to  which  they  have  heretofore  been 
practically  excluded.  1'hat  fact  is  sig¬ 
nificant. — Wall  Street  Jourual. 


Norfolk  &  Western. 


The  Norfolk  &  \\’estern  Railway 
issues  the  following  financial  state¬ 
ment  for  March  and  for  nine  months: 

:\Iarcli—  lai.'s  1012 

Miles  operated  ...  2,010.40  2,013.77 

OPERATING  REVENUES. 

Passenger,  m  a  i  1 

and  express _ $  437,347.17  $  302,880.04 

Freight  .  3,131,483.03  2,877.818.1.3 


Total  operating 


revenues 

3,308,830.80  $  3,270,707.19 

OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

Maintenance'  o  f 

wav  and  struc- 

tures  . $ 

377,770.15 

$  304,181.74 

Maintenance  o  f 

equipment  .... 

722,420.71 

087.3.38.07 

Traffic  expenses.  . 

58,224.03 

37,113.21 

Conducting  trails- 

portation  . 

1,130,307.5.3 

1,030,807.95 

General  expenses. 

04,800.87 

03,300.48 

Total  operating 

expenses  ....  $ 

2,353,583.31 

$  2,203,211.45 

Xct  operating  rev- 

enues  . 

1,21.3,247.10 

1,007.405.74 

Other  income  (bal- 

ance)  . 

89,700.49 

87,428.80 

Gross  income  .  .  ^ 

1,304.947.08 

$  1,154.924,00 

Deduct  fixed 

charges  . 

331,554.4  4 

343,800.55 

l')educt  taxes  .... 

122.000,00 

120,000.00 

Total  . $ 

453,554.44 

$  403,800.55 

Net  income . 

851,393.54 

091.064.05 

Pro])ortion  of  op- 

erating  expenses 

to  operating  rev. 

65.95% 

07.30% 

9  mo.  to  Mar.  31- 

1913 

1912 

.Average  miles  op- 

erated  . 

2,018.94 

2,007.57 

OPERATING  REVENUES. 

Passenger,  mail 

and  expres.s ....  $ 

4,309,241.95 

$  4,015,402.88 

Freight  . 

28,573,729.19 

25,228,701.10 

Total  operating 

revenues  . $32,942,971.14 

$29,244,104.04 

OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

Maintenance  o  f 

way  and  striic 

tures  .  4,008,733.35  3, 42.), 710.71 


SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Prudential  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


Maintenance  o  f 

equipment  .  6,139,093.00 

Traffic  expenses..  508,695.31 
Conducting  trans¬ 
portation  .  9,733,013.90 

(ieneral  expenses.  001,450.00 


5,729,590.41 

473,092.91 

8.731.327.59 

504,067.53 


Total  operating 

expenses  _ .$20,991,021.08  $18,924,098.18 

Net  operating  rev¬ 
enues  .  11,951,949.40  10,319.105.80 

Other  income  (bal¬ 
ance)  .  1,101,080.84  742,040.14 


Cross  income  ..$13,113,039.30  $11,061,740.00 
Deduct  fixed 

cliarges  .  3,031,908.88  3,300,873.88 

De<Iuct  taxes  ....  1,080,000.00  1,050,000.00 


The  building  lots  average  sixty  by 
feet. 

The  object  is  not  merely  philantliro 
The  idea  is  to  secure  a  good  class 
workers  and  to  give  them  every  rea 
to  stay  with  the  company.  Those  \ 
have  been  twelve  months  with  the  c( 
pany  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
purchase  liouse  and  lot  on  easy  ter 
Meanwliile,  rents  will  be  moderate, 
the  company  does  not  expect  to  pi 
in  a  financial  way  by  this  enterprise 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 


Total  . $  4,117,908.88  $  4,250.873.88 

Net  income .  8,095,040.42  0,810,872.12 

1 ’roiiurlion  of  op¬ 
erating  exiienses 

tt)  ojierating  rev.  03.72%  04.71% 


A  Model  Mining  Town. 


Pembina  Coal  Company,  financed  by 
English  capital,  which  has  expended  $1,- 
0(10, OOO  in  equipping  and  developing  its 
coal  properties  near  Entwistle,  Alta., 
si.xty-five  miles  west  of  Edmonton,  will 
build  a  model  village  near  its  works  this 
season. 

The  mines,  where  225  men  are  em¬ 
ployed,  are  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  men  will  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  force  within  sixty  days,  when 
the  output  is  to  be  increased  to  1,200 
tons  of  coal  every  eight  hours.  The 
property  is  equipped  with  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  and  has  exceptional  shipping 
facilities,  being  also  within  easy  reach 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  .Trunk 
Pacific  Railway. 

Officers  of  the  company  realize  that  a 
well  housed  man  is  usually  a  better 
worker  and  more  satisfied  with  his  lot, 
and  they  have  planned  to  give  their  em¬ 
ployes  the  best  to  be  had  within  rea¬ 
sonable  limits.  There  will  be  paved 
streets  and  sidewalks,  with  boulevards, 
and  every  cottage  will  be  fitted  with 
electric  light  and  modern  improvements. 


The  freight  market  is  firmer  t 
a  week  ago  and  May  boats  are  v 
scarce.  There  have  been  no  rec 
authentic  figures  for  export  coal. 

We  W'ould  quote  freight  rates 
steamer  as  follows:  $1.60  to  $ 
to  Havana;  $2.15  to  $2.25  to  Carde 
or  Sagua;  $2  to  $2.25  to  Cienfueg 
$2.25  to  $2.35  to  Port  of  Spain,  Tr 
dad;  .$2.10  to  $2.25  to  St.  Lucia;  $ 
to  $1.80  to  St.  Thomas;  $2.25  to  $ 
to  Barbados;  $2  to  $2.10  to  Kings 
(small  boats  to  Kingston  ab 
$2.25);  $1.50  to  $1.60  and  p.  c. 
Curacao;  $2  to  $2.15  to  Santiago; 
to  $2.15  to  Guantanamo;  $3.25  to  $: 
to  Demarara;  $2.25  to  $2.35  to  I 
muda;  $2.15  to  $2.25  to  Vera  Ci 
about  $2.25  to  $2.35  to  Tampico: 
to  18s  6d  to  Rio;  17s  to  18s  to  Bue 
Ayres  or  La  Plata ;  17s  to  18s  t( 
direct  port  in  the  Mediterranean, 
east  of  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  Sp 
excluded. 

From  W.  W.  Battle  &  Co.,  Prod 
Exchange,  New  York. 


The  Wise  Coal  &  Coke  Compa 
Dorchester,  Va.,  recently  ordered  t 
51-ton  14-inch  gauge  electric  min 
locomotives. 


The  Consolidation  Coal  Compa 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  will  add  to 
equipment  two  10-ton  electric  min 
locomotives. 


DEXTER  &  CARPENTER 


10-12  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


“LLOYDELL’* 
“PRINCESS” 
“GARRETT” 
ana  “CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


C.C.  BOWMAN  ANTHRACITE, COKE, 

Miner  and  Shipper  BITUMINOUS. 


c.  I  pu •  “Perfection”  Smithing 

Sole  Shipper  «Be8t”  Gas 


“North  Wilkes-Barre” 

“West  Wyoming” 

“Lopez”  and  “White  Oak”  Steam 

Big  Vein  Lehigh  ]\Iine  Asent  And  other  grades  Bituminous, 


And  other  grades  Anthracite.  Connellsville  Coke,  etc. 

Address  all  communications  to  119  William  St.,  Pittston,  Pa.  Anthracite  shipments  mad< 
by  rail  or  water  via  P.  R.  R:,  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  and  their  connections. 


DELAWAltE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.'S 


SCRANTON  COA 


Covered  Docks.  S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  A^ent 


Shipments 
All  Railroads. 


Soft  Coal  Department  ISLAND  CRKKK 

C.  L.  DERING, 

■  / 

When  you  buy  “SCRANTON”  be  sure 

West  Virginia  Splint 

Manager  Cliicafio  Office 

you  get  the  GENUINK  D.,  L.  &  W. 

Rescreeued  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cineinnati. 

Old  Colony  Ruilding 

Scranton. 
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Illinois  Coal  Men  Will  Demand  Mining  Institutes. 


When  the  University  of  Illinois  announces 
such  a  fuel  conference  as  it  held  the  latter  part  of 
last  week  at  Urbana,  III.,  the  expectation  of  the 
coal  trade  is  that  the  discussion  is  but  prelim¬ 
inary  to  some  purposeful  action.  One,  by  going 
over  the  program  before  the  meeting  and  even 
after  listening  to  the  addresses  during  the  con¬ 
ference,  gained  the  impression  that  this  confer¬ 
ence  had  no  objective;  that  its  main  purpose 
was  to  gather  a  certain  number  of  coal  men  into 
a  lecture  room  and  force  them  to  listen  to  things 
they  would  not  read  in  print ;  that  it  was  desired 
to  talk  them  into  a  physical  collapse. 

Between  Friday  morning  and  Saturday 
noon,  four  sessions  were  held  in  which  the  flow 
of  oratory  was  without  intermission.  In  fact,  the 
various  papers  were  presented  in  such  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  that  the  ordinary  human  mind  was  hardly 
able  to  grasp  the  importance  of  one  discussion 
before  it  was  picked  up  and  shoved  down  into 
the  center  of  another,  where  solid  mental  shot 
was  fired  with  appalling  rapidity  and  exactness 
direct  to  the  core  of  the  new  theme. 

Although  the  program  was  overfull,  the  confer¬ 
ence  reached  easily  a  concensus  of  opinion  upon 
the  question  of  safety  in  the  mines.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “safety  first”  started  on  Friday  night 
and  was  continued  under  “fire  protection  in 
mines”  on  Saturday  morning.  Prof.  H.  H.  Stock, 
the  head  of  the  mining  engineering  department, 
has  been  an  ardent  and  a  persistent  advocate  of 
mining  institutes  as  a  means  of  teaching  the 
dangers  of  the  mines  and  as  a  means  of  arousing 
a  desire  for  better  methods  among  the  miners, 
the  mine  snperintendent,  the  mine  foreman,  the 
mine  inspector,  and  the  mine  operator.  Prof. 
Stock  has  seen  that  to  get  safety  in  the  mines  it 
is  necessary  first  to  get  intensified  co-operation. 
He  has  believed — and  properly  so — that  the  move¬ 
ment  should  be  quartered  and  centered  in  some 
institution  which  stands  for  the  coal  industry  as 
a  whole  and  not  in  some  institution  which  stands 
for  a  branch  of  the  industry  such  as  the  miners’ 

;  union,  the  mine  inspectors’  association  or  the 
I  operators’  association. 

i  .\lso.  Prof.  Stock  believes — and  properly  so — 
that  this  movement  is  one  demanding  education, 
rather  than  one  demanding  regulation  by  statute. 
Seeing  that  the  safety  of  the  mines  proceeds  from 
education  rather  than  by  any  regulations,  it  is 
necessary  to  educate  everyone  connected  with 
the  mines.  He  says,  of  course,  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  the  mine  foreman,  the  mine  super¬ 
intendents,  and  the  mine  operators  to  go  to  the 
university.  His  i)lan  is  to  carry  the  university 
to  the  mines  in  the  form  of  mining  institutes. 
The  university  should  employ  traveling  lecturers 
w'hose  duty  it  would  he  to  instruct  the  men,  first 
on  the  obligations  to  each  other  and  the  com- 
p<any,  and  second  on  the  way  to  avoid  accidents. 

The  place  from  which  the  money  is  going  to 
come  is  naturally  from  the  state  treasurer.  The 
state  is  the  father  of  the  university  and  must  be 
the  father  of  the  institute.  It  will  require  at  least 
$10,000  to  start  the  institute  properly  and  from 
that  it  will  require  increasing  sums  up  to  $40,000 
per  year.  The  most  immediate  thing,  therefore, 
is  to  get  the  authorization  and  financing  of  the 
institutes  by  the  state  and,  that  being  established, 
to  have  this  department  of  education  grow  in  a 
natural  way. 

This  statement  of  the  need  tended  to  crystallize 
the  whole  discussion  of  the  conference  but  it 
remained  for  John  P.  Reese  of  the  Superior  Coal 
Company,  of  Gillespie,  Ill.,  to  bring  the  discussion 
to  a  focus.  Mr.  Reese  has  the  faculty,  when  he 
makes  a  speech,  of  hitting  the  bull’s  eye.  He  did 
exactly  that  when  he  made  the  following  state- 
,  ment ; 

“I  want  you  to  remember  that  no  coal  mine 
is  safer  than  the  most  dangerous  working  place, 
and  no  safer  than  the  conduct  of  the  most  care¬ 
less  men  in  the  mines.  You  may  fireproof  your 
entries.  You  may  put  in  fireproof  shaft  linings 
if  you  please.  You  may  install  water  systems 


They  Send  a  Committee  to  Springfield  to 
Ask  an  Appropriation  to  Broaden  the 
Scope  of  the  University  of  Illinois — The 
Fuel  Conference. 

inside  the  mines.  You  may  conform  to  every  law 
and  regulation  passed  by  the  legislature  or  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  mine  inspectors.  But,  after  you 
have  done  all  of  that,  the  mine  will  be  only  as 
safe  as  the  most  careless  man  working  at  the 
face. 

“The  one  element  in  the  mine  which  must  not 
be  overlooked  and  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
is  the  human  element.  This  is  the  thing  we  must 
control  before  we  have  any  reasonably  safe  min¬ 
ing  conditions.  We  must  get  it  into  the  mind  of 
the  man  inside  of  the  workings  to  look  out  for 
dangers  and  to  help  to  avoid  them,  or  we  are 
going  to  get  nowhere  in  the  matter  of  planning 
for  safe  mining.  We  must  have  the  minds  of 
the  men  fixed  upon  looking  out  for  bad  roofs, 
looking  out  for  electric  wires  that  are  dangerous, 
and  looking  out  for  the  dangers  of  a  blowm-out 
or  a  windy  shot  or  the  other  things  are  so  much 
waste  energy  and  practically  of  no  avail.  In  fact, 
I  believe  that  the  miners’  union  could  serve  no 
greater  purpose  than  to  preach  constantly  the 
avoidance  of  danger  in  the  mines.” 

At  the  end  of  this  speech,  James  Taylor,  state 
mine  inspector,  of  Peoria,  took  up  the  same  view 
in  a  carefully  prepared  paper  in  which  he  also 
dealt  with  the  human  element  in  the  mines.  He 
said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  .operator  and  the 
miners  to  work  together  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dangers  underground. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  discussion  which  was 
participated  in  by  Joseph  Pope,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  Illinois;  Thomas  Moses, 
of  the  Bunsen  Coal  Company,  of  Westville ; 
John  Dunlop,  state  mine  inspector  of  Peoria; 
iMartin  Bolt,  chief  clerk  of  the  state  mining 
board  at  Springfield,  there  was  a  discussion  which 
was  led  by  E.  T.  Bent,  president  of  the  Oglesby 
Coal  Company,  of  Chicago,  and  it  was  Mr.  Bent 
who  brought  the  discussion  to  a  definite  point. 
Air.  Bent,  in  substance,  said: 

“This  question  of  fire  protection  in  the  mines 
and  of  ‘safety  first’  is  not  one  that  can  be  solved 
by  the  operators  alone,  by  the  miners  alone,  or 
by  the  mine  inspectors  alone.  It  must  come,  if 
it  comes  at  all,  by  a  co-operative  movement.  In 
order  to  get  a  co-operative  movement,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  all  equally  informed  upon  the  sub- 
iect.  I  believe  that  the  discussion  that  woidd  lead 
in  the  right  direction  is  one  that  could  be  brought 
about  by  monthly  meetings  at  the  mines,  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  every  one,  from  the  trapper  boy  up 
to  the  highest  officer  of  the  company.” 

This  practical  suggestion  was  exactly  in  line 
with  that  made  previously  by  Prof.  Stoek,  the 
head  of  the  engineering  department,  who  sug¬ 
gested  forming  institutes  to  inform  everyone  of 
the  dangers  of  mining,  and  also  of  the  best  way 
to  promote  not  only  safe  but  economical  mining. 
The  suggestion  made  by  Air.  Bent  carried  Prof. 
Stock’s  idea  just  a  little  further.  It  contemplated 
that  the  institute  meetings  should  be  held  at 
stated  periods  but  suggested  that  these  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  mine  meetings  where  the  men 
connected  with  a  single  property  might  discuss 
among  themselves  the  dangers  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  incident  to  that  ])roperty. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion,  it  was  decided  to 
continue  the  committee  on  the  institute  in  service 
and  to  request  it  to  get  in  touch  with  the  forces 
and  powers  at  Springfield  and  try,  if  possible,  to 
get  an  appropriation  at  a  session  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  which  would  start  the  institute  as  a  definite 
part  of  the  activity  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

'I'he  first  mining  conference  was  held  on  Fri 
day  morning.  It  lasted  for  three  hours  and  was 
presided  over  by  H.  H.  Stoek,  professor  of  mining 


engineering  of  the  University.  The  discussions 
and  the  papers  presented  at  this  meeting  were 
entirely  too  voluminous  to  think,  even,  of  printing, 
in  one  issue,  any  reasonable  amount  of  each  one 
of  them.  Instead  of  trying  to  do  so  and,  there¬ 
fore,  instead  of  doing  an  injustice  to  each  one  of 
the  speakers,  the  purpose  here  is,  to  print  merely 
the  main  points  brought  out  by  each  speaker, 
and  reserve  the  printing  of  detailed  extracts  from 
each  one  in  later  issues  of  this  paper. 

Francis  S.  Peabody,  president  of  the  Peabody 
Coal  Company,  of  Chicago,  was  the  first  speaker, 
his  subject  being,  “Conservation  and  Commercial¬ 
ism.”  Mr.  Peabody  brought  out  the  point  that 
conservation  is  first;  an  idealistic  propaganda, 
and  afterwards  an  economic  necessity  of  business. 
He  declared  that  ideal  conservation  could  never 
be  obtained  until  it  became  a  commercial  neces¬ 
sity,  and  after  it  had  become  a  commercial  neces¬ 
sity  it  would  be  carried  into  execution  more 
quickly  and  more  completely  by  the  highly  com¬ 
mercialized  organizations  than  by  any  force  that 
the  state  could  create. 

Isham  Randolph,  consulting  engineer  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  spoke  on  “Water  Power  vs.  Coal  in  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Power.”  Mr.  Randolph  brought  out 
the  point,  which  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor, 
that  water  power  and  coal  are  not  antagonistic 
sources  of  power,  but  really  complementary,  and 
would  be  reckoned  in  future  as  co-ordinate  pow¬ 
ers,  each  feeding  the  same  electrical  transmission 
lines. 

A.  J.  Aloorhead,  president  of  the  Madison  Coal 
Corporation  of  St.  Louis,  spoke  on  “Organization 
as  Affecting  Mining.”  He  spoke  entirely  of  the 
conditions  underground,  and  outlined  a  form  of 
organization  which  would  make  for  safety  for 
the  men,_  economy  for  the  operator,  and  a  greater 
reclamation  of  coal  from  the  ground.  He  spoke 
of  the  need  for  greater  supervision  of  the  working 
force,  and  in  other  words,  of  greater  discipline 
in  the  mines. 

G.  W.  Traer,  president  of  the  Traer  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  and  past  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators’  Association,  spoke  on  “The  Future  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Coal.”  He  used  elaborate  figures  taken  from 
state  reports  to  show  what  a  comparatively  in¬ 
significant  amount  of  Illinois  coal  already  has 
been  worked  out.  He  spoke  somewhat  of  the 
growing  use  of  this  product. 

E.  W.  Parker,  chief  statistician  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
spoke  on  “Illinois  as  a  Alineral  Producer,”  giving 
the  facts  not  only  on  the  amount  of  coal  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  state  but  of  other  minerals  which 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  Survey. 

R.  W.  Ropiequet,  of  Belleville,  Ill.,  spoke  on 
"The  Transportation  Question  from  the  Stand¬ 
point  of  the  Coal  Operator.”  He  presented  facts, 
figures  and  opinions  of  characteristic  severity.  He 
brought  out  the  point  which  he  is  constantly 
preaching  that  the  railroad  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  freight  and  that  it  can  not  serve  its 
purpose  as  a  carrier  unless  it  has  the  facilities, 
namely  the  cars,  with  which  to  get  the  coal  to 
market. 

At  noon  on  Friday,  luncheon  was  served  to  the 
guests  of  the  university,  followed  by  a  two  hour 
inspection  of  the  laboratory  of  the  college  of 
engineering  and  of  some  other  buildings  of  the 
university. 

The  occasion  for  this  conference  was  the  formal 
dedication  of  the  new  transportation  building,  the 
second  floor  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  college 
of  engineering  for  instruction  in  engineering 
work.  The  afternoon  of  Friday  was  given  over 
to  the  dedicatory  exercises  ])articipated  in  by 
Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  president  of  the  university, 
and  Hon.  W.  L.  Abbot,  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  It  was  expected  that  Gov.  Dunne 
and  C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  would  be  present  to  participtite 
;dso,  but  both  were  detained  by  imijortant  mat¬ 
ters  in  Springfield  and  Chicago. 

(Concluded  on  page  32.) 
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The  History  of  Coal  Preparation  in  Illinois.* 


The  speaker’s  experience  in  coal  mining  be¬ 
gan  some  thirty-five  years  ago  when,  as  a  boy 
spending  my  vacations  at  the  mines,  my  at¬ 
tention  was  first  drawn  to  the  production  and 
preparation  of  coal.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  and 
perhaps  of  interest,  especially  to  those  of  yon 
who  are  later  comers  into  the  industry,  to 
briefly  sketch  the  changes  which  have  come 
about  during  the  elapsed  period. 

I  vividly  recall  the  equipment  at  our  old 
No.  3  shaft,  which  w'as  no  better,  and  no 
worse,  than  those  of  our  competitors.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  old  boiler,  which,  following  its 
Sunday  cleaning,  was  often  the  cause  of  much 
picturesque  profanity  on  the  part  of  our  old 
Scotch  engineer.  Andy  McKean,  by  reason  of 
its  penchant  for  squirting  so  much  water 
through  its  seams  over  the  fire  as  to  make  it 
an  even  bet  whether  the  fire  would  burn  or 
not.  Usually  the  expansion  conquered;  if  not, 
we  shut  down  until  we  could  caulk  seams. 

The  hoist  was  a  single  cylinder,  link  motion 
engine,  with  a  fly  wheel  on  the  shaft,  which 
frequently  got  on  a  dead  center,  when  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  Andy  to  walk  on  the  fly¬ 
wheel  spokes  to,  as  he  expressed,  “put  her 
over.”  There  is  still  current  among  the  older 
men  in  the  field  a  tale  relating  to  a  similar  in- 
stalla*‘ion  which  ran  away  one  day,  due  to  the 
breal  mg  of  the  throttle  valve,  wherevtpon  the 
engineer,  during  the  ensuing  excitement,  was 
advised  by  a  friendly  Scot  to  “fling  a  prop  in 
the  wheel  Sandy.”  The  resulting  cast-iron 
shower  forever  established  Sandy’s  reputation 
as  an  artful  dodger. 

Prior  to  my  time  the  coal  was  forked  in  the 
mine  before  loading  into  pit  cars,  the  screen¬ 
ings  being  thrown  into  the  gob,  and  becom¬ 
ing  a  fruitful  Cause  of  trouble  through  gob 
fires.  The  gobbing  of  fine  coal  continued  long 
after  forking  was  abandoned.  Many  a  day  I 
puzzled  my  brain  in  an  effort  to  provide  means 
to  insure  the  loading  out  of  this  fine  coal. 

During  this  period  railway  equipment  con¬ 
sisted  of  ten-ton  cars.  Later,  a  certain  few  of 
our  favored  customers  were  taken  over  to  the 
old  Canal  Street  station  of  the  Alton  Railroad 
in  Chicago,  where  now  stands  the  Union  sta¬ 
tion,  to  see  the  world  beater,  a  twelve-ton 
car.  Strange  to  say,  on  certain  roads  the 
spectacle  of  a  wood-burning  locomotive  draw¬ 
ing  a  train  containing  cars  of  coal  was  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  seen. 

Our  long-wall  miners  prided  themselves  on 
their  skill  with  the  pick,  striving  to  make  their 
cuts  as  narrow  and  as  deep  as  possible.  Ex¬ 
plosives  were  practically  unknown.  I  have 
known  men  to  go  home  for  several  days  on  a 
stretch  because  their  coal  had  not  broken, 
only  as  a  last  resort  using  sledge  and  wedge 
to  bring  it  down.  It  was  nothing  uncommon 
for  a  man  to  put  in  fourteen  hours  daily, 
although  the  mine  only  hoisted  ten  hours. 
As  they  expressed  it,  “They  could  take  their 
time  to  it.” 

Under  these  conditions  very  little  apparatus 
for  cleaning  the  product  was  necessary.  The 
bar  screen  set  at  an  anele  in  bottom  of  load¬ 
ing  chute  between  tipple  dump  and  car,  later 
supplemented  in  some  few  instances  by  a  re¬ 
volving  screen  for  further  sizing  of  fine  coal, 
and  by  hand  picking  on  car,  constituted  the 
sum  total  of  preparation.  This  continued  for 
many  years.  With  the  advent  of  the  mine- 
run  system,  bringing  with  it  an  increased  per¬ 
centage  of  fine  coal,  containing  an  increased 
proportion  of  impurities,  due  partly  to  a  let¬ 
ting  down  of  the  standard  of  skill  required 
in  mining,  and  the  loading  out  by  miners  of 
fine  coal  largely  mixed  with  fire  clay  which 
had  formerly  been  thrown  into  the  gob,  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  new  methods  of 
preparation  in  order  to  obtain  revenue  from 
fine  coal  to  offset  the  loss  of  revenue  due  to 
decreased  percentage  of  lump.  This  condi¬ 
tion  was  met  by  the  shaker  screen  contain¬ 
ing  various  sized  perforations,  whic-h  per¬ 
mitted  of  closer  sizing  of  small  coal  by  a 
single  operation,  with  delivery  direct  into  cars, 
thereby  eliminating  rescreening  plants. 

Following  this  campaign  of  education  was 
carried  on  with  the  steam  consumers  for  the 
purpose  of  creatino-  a  demand  for  the  smaller 
sizes  produced,  due  to  which  the  various 


*A  paper  read  before  the  fuel  conference  at  Urbana, 
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By  Gordon  Buchanan. | 

From  a  Crude  Beginning,  the  Cleaning 
and  Sizing  of  Coal  Has  Developed  Into  a 
Mechanical  Art — The  New  Method. 


forms  of  stokers  were  introduced  and  per¬ 
fected. 

*  The  next  problem  confronting  the  producer 
was  that  of  eliminating  impurities  contained 
in  the  smaller,  or  steam  sizes,  such  as  clay, 
pyrites,  etc.,  which  caused  clinkers  and  im¬ 
peded  combustion  through  clogging  of  grates, 
particularly  in  those  stokers  employing  travel¬ 
ing  chain  grates.  This  caused  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  washer  in  its  various  forms, 
which  for  a  time  solved  the  problem.  Like 
all  other  methods,  the  washer  has  its  limita¬ 
tions,  and  must  be  modified  _to  suit  the  needs 
and  peculiarities  of  the  coal  under  treatment. 
As  perhaps  is  well  known,  it  will  not  produce 
results  with  all  coals;  in  fact,  with  some  it 
will  not  work  at  all  and  other  means  must 
be  resorted  to.  While  with  all  coals  where 
it  will  work  at  all  it  undoubtedly  produces  a 
better  article,  it  has  its  drawbacks,  being  prone 
to  freeze  in  winter,  causing  increased  labor 
and  expense  in  unloading,  while  in  summer 
it  is  a  fruitful  cause  for  dispute  arising  out 
of  claims  for  shortage  at  destination,  which 
our  railroad  friends  are  prone  to  shift  over 
onto  the  shoulders  of  the  coal  mine  operator 
through  the  claim  that  shortage  was  due  to 
evaporation  of  moisture  in  transit. 

Having  gone  through  all  these  phases  of 
the  industry  in  a  period  of  such  short  dura¬ 
tion,  all  of  it  passed  in  conducting  hand  oper¬ 
ated  loiipwall  mines  of  small  individual  out¬ 
put,  we  nuickly  realized,  on  entering  the 
Franklin  county  field,  that  while  the  per¬ 
centage  of  impurities,  due  to  difference  in  min- 
in,g  methods,  was  relatively  less  per  ton,  the 
increase  of  output  necessarv,  together  with 
largely  increased  speed  of  handling,  necessi¬ 
tated  some  method  of  preparation  in  addition 
to  screens  supplemented  by  hand  pickin.g.  We 
were  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  subject  was  one  for  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. 

The  preparation  of  coal  is  a  subject  on 
which  a  great  deal  of  thought  may  be,  and 
should  be,  expended ;  one  on  which,  to  date, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  tke  bituminous 
industry  in  America,  comparatively  little 
thought  has  been  expended.  America,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  is  far  behind  foreign  countries  in 
this  respect,  and  we  may  well  take  a  leaf  from 
their  book  of  experience  and  profit  thereby. 
The  European  coals,  as  a  rule,  compared  with 
those  of  America,  are  poor,  of  thin  veins  and 
require  a  large  amount  of  care  and  labor  in 
properly  preparing  them  for  market.  In  Great 
Britain  the  quality  of  coal  is  much  better; 
nevertheless  a  large  share  of  the  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  enuiping  their  mines  is  devoted  to 
the  machinery  for  cleaning  and  sizing.  Our 
American  coals,  as  a  rule,  are  of  much  better 
average  quality  than  the  foreign  coals,  and 
have  required  less  attention  to  prepare  them 
for  market.  Today  competition  is  such  that 
the  preparation  often  is  the  determining  factor 
in  retention  of  trade.  There  is  a  vast  field 
for  improvement  in  this  direction.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  except  as  already  briefly  out¬ 
lined,  not  much  in  the  way  of  machinery  to 
automaticallv  perform  this  work  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  use  in  the  bituminous  field,  al¬ 
though  considerable  advancement  in  this  line 
has  taken  place  in  the  anthracite  region. 

One  of  the  curious  phases  which  confront 
one  in  the  marketing  of  coal  is  the  fact  that 
for  anthracite  the  trade  pays  a  premium  for 
certain  of  the  small  sizes,  notably  chestnut, 
whereas  in  the  bituminous  fields  the  opposite 
is  the  case  and  they  at  times  pay  a  premium 
for  the  large  sizes,  the  small  being  frequently 
a  drug  on  the  market.  The  reason,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  for  this  is  the  fact  that  appliances  for 
burning  domestic  soft  coal  are  not  as  efficient 
as  those  for  anthracite.  It  would  therefore 
seem  as  though  there  was  a  large  field  here 
for  the  enterprising  manufacturers  who  will 
develop  and  market  at  reasonable  cost  devices 
which  are  fitted  and  designed  to  burn  the 


smaller  sizes  of  soft  coal  without  smoke.  This 
is  now  being  done  in  certain  types  of  house 
heating  furnaces  and  boilers,  but  as  yet  no 
practical  efforts  have  been  made  to  apply  this 
principle  to  the  ordinary  heating  'stoves  of 
small  size,  nor  to  the  cook  stoves,  which  make 
up  the  great  bulk  of  the  appliances  used  for 
consuming  soft  coal. 

Efforts  to  educate  the  consuming  public  to 
the  value  of  the  smaller  sizes  for  domestic  use 
would  tend  to  make  for  market  stability.  If 
this  campaign  of  education  is  to  prove  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  goes  without  saying  the  fuel  used 
must  be  closely  sized,  as  clean  and  as  free 
from  impurities  as  possible.  With  the  large 
tonnages  necessary  to  produce  to  keep  down 
operating  expenses,  the  old  fashioned  methods 
of  preparing  coal  are  unsuccessful  through 
their  inability  to  take  care  of  the  volume  of 
coal  at  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  the  same 
must  be  handled.  It  is  difficult,  also,  to  ob¬ 
tain  conscientious,  careful  labor  which  will  re¬ 
move  impurities  by  hand,  also  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  labor  which  can  stand  the  rate  of  speed 
necessary  for  this  method  of  cleaning,  and 
impossible  to  remove  all  impurities  by  hand 
methods. 

In  searching  for  new  methods  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  output,  our  company 
reached  the  conclusion  that  we  must  look  for 
some  mechanical  process  which  would  work 
perfectly  at  high  rates  of  speed.  We  therefore 
searched  the  anthracite  field  thoroughly,  and 
also  examined  certain  of  the  foreign  fields. 
We  found  a  number  of  appliances,  all  of  which 
had  good  points,  some  more  and  some  less 
than  others.  For  our  particular  kind  of  coal, 
after  careful  practical  tests,  we  concluded  that 
one  certain  type  of  machine  would  do  the 
work  better  than  others,  and  we  therefore 
installed  same.  The  result  has  more  than 
warranted  our  belief  in  its  efficiency.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  not  absolutely  automatic,  care 
being  necessary  to  see  that  it  is  not  crowded 
beyond  its  capacity.  This  particular  device 
utilizes  gravity,  friction  and  centrifimal  force 
to  separate  the  slate  and  bone  from  the  coal. 
When  adjusted  to  the  particular  size  of  coal 
and  fed  within  its  capacity,  it  automatically 
rejects  slate  and  bone,  delivering  the  coal  in 
a  remarkably  pure  state.  The  coal  must  be 
first  closely  sized  and  delivered  to  machines 
built  to  suit  tbe  various  sizes.  Like  all  such 
devices,  it  has  its  limitation  and  probably 
would  not  work  on  all  kinds  of  coal. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  thoughtful  pro¬ 
ducer  that,  given  a  good  coal,  the  succes.sful 
members  of  the  industry  will  be  those  who 
deliver  to  the  trade  the  coals  which  contain 
the  least  amount  of  foreign  matter,  and  which 
are  the  most  uniformly  sized,  those  who  have, 
through  close  study  of  the  needs  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  best  fitted  themselves  to  know  and  to 
advise  which  coals  will  give  greatest  economy 
under  the  consumer’s  peculiar  conditions;  not 
necessarily  the  coals  lowest  priced,  for  in  the  last 
analysis  the  intelligent  consumer  is  concerned 
less  with  what  he  pavs,  than  with  what  he  gets 
for  what  he  pays,  and  the  producer  who  de¬ 
livers  a  satisfactory  product  exactly  suited  to 
the  peculiar  needs  of  his  customer,  thereby 
relieving  that  customer  of  the  annoyance  and 
loss  arising  from  fuel  unsuited  to  his  needs, 
surely  should,  and  undoubtedly  will,  receive 
the  consideration  due  his  forethought  and 
labor. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  apparent  that  more 
thought  and  care  bestowed  upon  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  our  Illinois  coals  should  result  in  in¬ 
creased  returns,  the  expansion  of  our  selling 
territory  and  the  establishment  of  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  quality  which  should  prov^  sheet  an¬ 
chors  in  times  of  depression. 


The  Lhiited  Fruit  Company  has  placed  an 
order  for  CO. 000  tons  of  coal  with  the  Roden 
Coal  Company  operating  the  Marvel  mines 
in  the  Birmingham  district.  This  takes  the 
Roden  Company  out  of  the  market  for  steam 
coal  and  as  soon  as  it  sells  20,000  tons  more 
of  domestic  coal,  the  company  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  market  for  the  year.  The 
contract  calls  for  monthly  deliveries  and  the 
coal  will  be  used  by  vessels  berthing  at  Mo¬ 
bile.  The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  supplied 
the  Fruit  Company  vessels  sailing  from  New 
Orleans. 
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THE  BI.ACK  DIAMOND. 

How  a  Coal  Mining  Force  Should  be  Organized.* 


Nothing  that  I  can  call  to  mind  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  business  should  give  greater 
satisfaction  to  those  engaged  in  coal  mining 
in  Illinois  than  to  witness  the  interest  shown 
by  the  faculty  of  the  State  University  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Mining  En¬ 
gineering,  where  the  sons  of  miners  and  mine 
owners  alike  can,  at  small  expense,  receive 
technical  education  in  all  or  any  part  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  operating  department 
of  the  industry. 

I  believe  it  safe  to  say  that  comparatively 
few  of  our  citizens  (and  even  many  engaged 
in  coal  mining)  comprehend  its  magnitude 
and  what  a  wonderful  asset  it  is  to  the  state. 

Recently  it  became  my  duty,  on  account 
of  prospective  legislation,  to  prepare  statistics 
to  show  the  coal  tonnage  produced  in  Illinois, 
and  the  service  it  required  from  the  railroads, 
and  the  following  will  make,  I  think,  a  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  record  at  this  time: 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  the  coal 
mines  of  Illinois  produced  .'IT, 514, 340  tons. 

Of  that  amount  there  was  used  for  power 
at  the  mines  and  wasted  at  the  mines  3,471,326 
tons. 

Taken  by  railroad  locomotives  at  mine 
chutes,  934,854  tons. 

Sold  to  the  local  trade  at  mines,  3,615,678 
tons. 

Leaving  a  total  to  be  shipped  in  cars  of 
51,502,383  tons;  which,  on  the  basis  of  forty- 
six  tons  to  the  car,  would  require  1,120,000 
cars  to  move  the  product. 

Such  figures,  in  these  days,  when  we  com¬ 
monly  reckon  by  the  millions  in  nearly  all 
things,  do  not  seem  great  or  astonishing,  but 
when  we  couple  the  1,120,000  cars  together 
and'  figure  them  on  the  basis  of  forty  feet 
each,  we  have  a  string  of  loads  approximately 
8,500  miles  long,  and  that  equals  one-third  of 
the  circumference  of  the  earth.  Or,  in  order 
to  further  describe  it,  and  perhaps  in  a  better 
way,  that  string  of  cars  would  reach  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  return,  and 
there  would  still  be  enough  loads  left  to  reach 
from  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  Chicago,  and  from  there 
to  New  Orleans  via  the  Illinois  Central. 

•  It  will  be  furthermore  interesting  for  you 
to  learn  that  on  the  basis  of  seventy-five  empty 
cars  to  the  train  and  thirty-five  loaded  cars 
to  the  train,  carrying  forty-six  tons  each,  it 
required  nearly  47,000  trains  to  market  the 
production  of  the  mines  of  Illinois  for  this  one 
year  only. 

These  preliminary  remarks,  together  with 
the'  figures,  are  given  to  show  the  -  necessity 
of  a  thorough  and  completely  organized  min¬ 
ing  department  in  this  great  university  to 
which  we  must  look  and  upon  which  we  must 
largely  depend  to  solve  the  problems  of  safe 
and  economic  mining'  because  the  time  has 
come  when  determined,  studied  effort  will  have 
to  be  employed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  tremen¬ 
dous  waste  of  a  resource  so  vital  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  country  and  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  life  itself.  This  waste  is  principally 
caused  by  the  general  system  of  mining  em¬ 
ployed,  which  has  resulted  in  leaving  so  much 
good  coal  in  the  ground  in  such  a  way  that  in  all 
probability  no  means  will  ever  be  found  to 
secure  it  after  the  mines  have  been  abandoned 
and  flooded. 

One  of  the  principal  studies,  I  take  it,  at  all 
mining  schools,  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
improving  the  mining  systems  for  coal  ex¬ 
traction. 

“Organization  as  Affecting  Mining”  is  a  very 
broad  subject,  and  so  vitally  affects  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  corporate  and  operating  bodies 
that  it  enters  into  every  phase  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  upon  it  hinges  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  all  enterprises.  Organization  is  of  little 
value  without  harmony,  and  the  application 
of  firm  and  fair  discipline  must  be  exercised 
to  secure  it.  Otherwise  the  maximum  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  unobtainable,  and  especially  is  it  true 
in  connection  with  the  dangerous  occupation 
of  coal  mining.  Therefore,  organization  and 
discipline  must  be  linked  together,  and  are 
inseparable  for  all  well  governed  bodies. 

In  order  that  the  student  particularly  may 
form  a  clearer  idea  of  what  organization 
means,  the  subject  must  be  divided  into  sev- 

*A  fuel  conference  was  held  last  week  at  the  Univer- 
;>ity  of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  Ill.  This  is  one  of  the  papers. 
^  'tl’resident  and  general  manager  of  the  Madison  Coal 
corporation.  Central  National  Bank  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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To  Get  the  Best  Results  from  a  Mechani¬ 
cal  Appliance,  the  Force  Using  It  Must 
Be  Organized  to  Work  Efficiently. 


eral  classes,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they 
applv  to  mining: 

First.  In  this  great  competitive  age,  when 
entcr|)rises  arc  scientifically  conducted  in  the 
most  economic  manner,  and  the  tendency  of 
all  new  mining  companies  is  to  produce  a  high 
tonnage  and  place  a  well  prepared  product 
on  the  market,  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  preparation  of  complete  plans  covering 
both  surface  and  underground  constru  tion, 
and  the  necessary  capital  secured  not  only 
for  the  building  of  a  completely  equipped  plant 
but  also  enough  surplus  for  an  easy  working 
fund  with  which  to  conduct  the  business. 
Otherwise  serious  embarrassments,  if  not  com¬ 
plete  failure,  will  be  certain  to  follow. 

Second.  In  the  selection  of  a  capable  work¬ 
ing  force,  care  must  be  exercised  in  securing 
supervising  officers  who  not  only  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  intelligent  work, 
but  whose  habits  will  inspire  confidence  no 
less  among  the  employes  than  in  the  execu¬ 
tive.  Such  officials  should  he  trained  in  dis¬ 
cipline  to  a  degree  that  will  not  only  demand 
respect,  but  when  dangers  arise  and  serious 
disaster  is  likely  to  occur,  they  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  emergency  with  organized 
action  and  prevent  or  minimize  what  other¬ 
wise  might  become  a  very  serious  catastrophe. 
On  the  character  of  the  supervising  forces  and 
their  training  and  discipline  depend  the 
strength  of  the  organization  and  its  success. 

Third.  A  particularly  vital  necessity  in  or¬ 
ganization,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  safety 
and  economy,  is  the  proper  location  of  the 
property.  .Ml  shafts  and  slope  and  drift  en¬ 
trances  should,  together  with  buildings,  he 
I)laccd  well  above  the  highest  flood  line 
record,  and  scarcely  too  much  attention  can 
be  given  to  drainage.  Reservoirs  must  be 
established  where  not  only  good  boiler  water 
can  he  obtained,  but  of  ample  size  to  impound 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  power  and 
washer  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ninety 
days  to  carry  the  plants  through  times  of 
drought,  which  so  often  occur  in  Illinois. 
Tracks  for  the  railroad  cars  should  be  on  suffi¬ 
cient  grade  to  move  both  empties  and  loads 
by  gravity  and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  take 
care  of  the  mine’s  output  for  twelve  hours  of 
operating  time. 

All  power  houses,  machine  and  carpenter 
shops,  as  well  as  supply  houses,  should  be 
placed  on  building  lines  and  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged  together  with  the  tracks  to  keep  cars 
containing  material  out  of  the  way  of  the 
operating  ti'acks  of  the  mine,  because  only  by 
systematic  order  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
all  others,  can  complete,  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomic  organization  be  secured. 

Fourth.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  under¬ 
ground  working  forces,  sufficient  supervising 
officers  should  be  employed  to  keep  in  direct 
contact  with  the  various  classes  of  labor,  and 
the  most  safely  efficient  practice  will  be  found 
in  having  not  to  exceed  three  gangs  for  work 
on  the  roadways — one  for  track  repairs,  an¬ 
other  for  timbering,  and  the  third  for  keeping 
the  haulage  ways  and  air  courses  clear.  To 
this  must  be  added  special  organized  gangs 
for  any  particular  class  of  underground  im¬ 
provements,  such  as  making  concrete  stop¬ 
pings,  etc.,  with  a  gang  leader  or  foreman  to 
have  charge  of  cacli  of  these  separate  bodies. 
This  plan  has,  from  actual  practice,  been  found 
by  far  the  most  economical,  both  in  point  of 
safety  as  well  as  service  performed,  compared 
with  the  old  method  of  having  many  scattered 
gangs  working  without  leaders,  and  whom  the 
mine  manager  or  his  assistants  seldom  see. 

One  or  two  inspectors  on  the  day  shift 
should  be  employed  (as  the  size  of  the  mine 
might  require)  to  travel  the  haulage  ways  and 
air  courses  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  all 
trap  doors,  track,  switches,  electrical  circuits, 
and  roof.  The  inspectors  should  also  test  the 
air  and  locate  defective  stoppings,  as  well  as 
watch  for  reckless  drivers  and  report  all  ir¬ 
regularities  to  the  mine  manager. 


Sufficient  assistant  managers  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  whose  duties  would  require  them  to  be 
at  the  face  of  rooms  and  entries  only,  to  see 
that  the  ventilation  is  properly  maintained  and 
that  all  the  miners  are  supplied  with  sufficient 
timber  and  that  they  are  properly  timbering 
for  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  the  proper 
care  of  their  working  places,  and  they  should 
also,  when  necessary,  give  instructions  for 
more  efifective  drilling  and  shooting,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  safety  and  the  making  of 
the  maximum  rmantily  and  cpiality  of  coal  per 
shot. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  fair  statement  to  make 
that  in  altogether  too  many  mines  the  under¬ 
ground  managing  force  is  totally  inademiate 
for  the  number  of  men  employed  and  tonnage 
produced,  and  I  have,  myself,  known  of  man-- 
instances  where  the  mine  manager  was  with¬ 
out  assistants,  and  he  became  in  fact  a  mere 
timekeeper  and  was  unable  to  do  much  more 
than  keep  time  and  seldom  saw  an  air  course 
unless  a  fall  baffled  the  air  and  interfered  with 
the  ventilation,  or  visited  the  face  except  when 
some  trouble  called  him  there.  Wherever 
such  conditions  exist,  the  organization  is  seri¬ 
ously^  incomplete,  and  the  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty'  is  permitting  an  unwise  economy  to  be 
practiced,  because  leakages  and  mistake',  must 
in  such  cases  be  bound  to  occur,  and  in  an 
indirect  manner  the  mine  owner  is  losing  a 
far  larger  sum  than  the  yearly  salaries  of 
several  assistants. 

Fifth.  It  will  be  recognized  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  money  to  provide  equipment  with¬ 
out  a  properly  organized,  efficient  force  to 
handle  it,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  fire¬ 
fighting  and  rescue  appliances.  Each  and  everv 
man  on  the  surface,  and  all  supervising  officers 
in  the  mine,  as  well  as  all  employes  working 
around  about  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shafts 
in  the  mine  should  not  only  have  specific 
duties  to  perform,  but  should,  through  sys¬ 
tematic  drilling,  be  iireparcd  to  act  in  unity, 
because  by  (puck,  energetic  action,  and  com¬ 
plete  discipline  alone  can  even  a  fair  degree 
of  success  be  expected. 

Sixth.  Harmony,  together  with  firm  and 
fair  discipline,  is  necessary  for  the  success 
of  all  institutions,  but  more  particularly  is  it 
applicable  to  coal  mining,  because  most  of  the 
men  underground  are  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  working  time  beyond  the  observation  of 
the  managing  forces.  Consequently,  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  control  men,  both  from  point  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  as  well  as  safetv  must  be  most 
thorough  and  particularly  adapted  to  the  work¬ 
ers  in  a  coal  mine. 

The  views  which  I  have  given  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  underground  supervision  arc  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  corporation  I  represent,  and  only 
modified  as  may  be  forced  by  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  our  labor  contract. 

The  points  which  I  desire  to  make  clear  are: 

That  success  cannot  be  expected  from  any 
institution  undercapitalized. 

That  a  mine  must  be  well  equipped  in  ever-- 
respect  to  produce  the  best  economic  results. 

That  all  supervising,  as  well  as  other  em¬ 
ployes  that  can  be  controlled,  must  be  tem¬ 
perate  in  their  habits. 

That  efficient  and  adequate  equipment  can  be 
of  but  little  value  without  a  skillful  and  well 
organized  force  to  use  it. 

That  systematic  drilling  is  necessary  to  get 
the  best  results  and  make  the  force  an  effi¬ 
cient  one. 

That  discipline  is  the  greatest  necessity  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  good  and  dependable  or¬ 
ganization,  and,  wherever  employed,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  manifest  and  plainly  observable,  but 
should  always  be  administered  with  fairness  as 
well  as  firmne.'ls. 

That  harmony  is,  for  the  best  results,  so 
necessary  that  distributing  influences  should 
be  removed  without  hesitation. 

That  the  best  of  results  and  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  in  all  things  can  only  be  secured,  in  the 
conservation  of  life  and  property  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  investment,  by  thorough, 
systematic  organization. 


L.  B.  Ifagerman  has  been  appointed  general 
western  sales  agent  for  The  Chapman  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany,  with  headquarters  at  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
The  general  offices  of  the  Chapman  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany  arc  located  at  Columbus,  (Dhio. 
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The  Greenhouse  Industry  as  a  Market  for  Coal. 


Five  years  ago  the  coal  salesman  who  got  the 
greenhouse  trade  was  the  jolly  good  fellow.  To¬ 
day — and  the  florists'  contracts  are  each  season 
better  worth  having — the  man  who  brings  home 
the  bacon  is  the  one  who  can  tell  the  florist  how 
to  reduce  his  fuel  bill  and  make  it  work  out  in 
practice. 

Is  there  any  other  industry  in  which  fuel  con¬ 
sumes  so  large  a  part  of  gross  income?  Per¬ 
haps  !  And  if  there  is,  that  held  is  especially  well 
worth  the  careful,  serious,  studious  attention  of 
the  coal  trade. 

Just  how  much  coal  goes  under  greenhouse 
boilers  in  a  season  nobody  really  knows,  but  it 
is  so  big  that  it  seemed  important  to  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau  to  find  out.  However,  the 
census  people  did  not  make  out  very  w-ell  with 
floriculture ;  such  of  the  figures  as  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  have  been  sharply  questioned  by  the  trade 
authorities,  and  the  Census  Bureau  never  has 
ventured  to  tell  what  it  found  out  about  fuel  con¬ 
sumption.  Of  course  the  fuel  consumption  va¬ 
ries  widely  with  the  character  of  the  coal  and 
the  tightness  of  the  greenhouses.  To  a  certain 
extent,  also,  it  varies  with  the  severity  of  the 
season,  the  character  of  the  heating  apparatus 
and  the  ability  of  the  man  in  charge.  Nowadays, 
too,  a  great  many  greenhouse  establishments  op¬ 
erate  pumps,  dynamos  and  refrigerating  appara¬ 
tus,  adding  something  to  the  cost  of  fuel  over 
what  would  be  required  for  warmth  alone. 

Taking  the  replies  of  a  number  of  widely  sep¬ 
arated  florists,  burning  various  kinds  of  fuel 
under  various  conditions,  it  appears  that  the 
average  season’s  consumption  is  about  eighteen 
pounds  of  coal  for  each  square  foot  of  glass  ex¬ 
posure.  That  is  no  rule  of  thumb,  but  it  seems  to 
be  a  fairly  accurate  general  average  and,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  the  average  seems  to  be  extremely 
close  to  the  experience  of  the  larger  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  middle  west,  where  acres  are  under 
glass  and  where  New  River  and  Pocahontas 
coals  are  the  favorite  fuels. 

Now,  eighteen  pounds  of  coal  of  itself  does  not 
make  a  very  big  pile,  but  there  are  any  number  of 
greenhouse  establishments  through  the  United 
States  that  contain  from  a  million  to  two  million 
square  feet  of  glass.  He  is  not  a  very  big  flor¬ 
ist  who  does  not  have  50,000  feet,  and  even  the 
smallest  florists  burn  two  or  three  cars  of  coal  a 
season. 

In  Cook  county,  Illinois,  alone,  there  is  over 
ten  million  feet  of  greenhouse  glass!  Just  how 
many  feet  of  glass  there  are  in  the  greenhouses 
of  the  United  .States  nobody  knows.  The  cen¬ 
sus  tried  to  find  out,  but  hasn’t  published  its 
findings.  Those  in  position  to  keep  best  in  touch 
with  such  matters  estimate  that  the  greenhouse 
industry  has  just  about  tripled  in  size  and  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  coal  trade  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  principal  increase  now  by  new  people  enter¬ 
ing  the  field  is  in  the  west,  though  glass  area  still 
increases  rapidly  in  the  east  and  the  bulk  of  those 


By  Hugh  Burnham  Howard. 

A  Big  and  Rapidly  Expanding  Industry 
in  Which  the  Cost  of  Fuel  Is  the  Second 
Largest  Item  in  the  Expense  of  Opera¬ 
tion. 


in  the  business  still  are  in  the  section  cast  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio. 

Ten  years  ago  the  greenhouse  trade  entered  a 
boom  period — the  florist  did  not  care  any  more 
about  the  cost  of  fuel  than  he  did  about  the  price 
of  the  luncheon  the  coal  salesman  bought  him 
when  the  florist  came  to  town.  But  things  are 


Pittsburgh  Cut  Flower  Plant. 

This  plant  is  equipped  with  a  600-horsepower 
boiler  and  Murphy  stoker.  It  burns  8,000  tons 
of  Pittsburgh  steam  coal  per  year  at  a  cost  of 
$16,000. 

different  now.  While  the  industry  still  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly — the  mills  that  make  a  specialty  of 
greenhouse  structural  material  build  millions  of 
feet  of  greenhouses  a  year  and  increase  their 
output  every  season — the  old,  happy-go-lucky 
methods  no  longer  suffice.  There  is  a  good  profit 
in  the  business — no  one  ever  hears  of  a  grower 
going  bankrupt — but  the  old-time  easy  money  is 


not  there.  Production  has  so  nearly  caught  up 
with  demand,  at  the  big  growing  centers  at  least, 
that  the  good  money  depends  on  improving  qual¬ 
ity,  maintaining  production  and  keeping  down  the 
cost  of  operation. 

One  of  the  ways  of  cutting  cost  of  operation  is 
of  direct  interest  to  the  wholesale  coal  trade.  The 
older  greenhouses  were  located  just  anywhere. 
Nowadays  no  one  would  think  of  starting  a  .green¬ 
house  range  for  growing  cut  flowers  anywhere 
except  beside  a  railroad,  where  a  sidetrack  is 
obtainable,  so  that  coal  can  be  received  in  dump 
cars.  As  an  instance  of  this,  a  big  greenhouse 
plant  near  Chicago  just  now  is  removing  at  a 
cost  of  close  to  $100,000  from  a  location  over 
half  a  mile  from  the  railroad  to  one  beside  the 
railroad’s  right  of  way.  The  owners  found  that 
from  a  small  beginning  the  cost  of  cartage  had 
increased  with  the  size  of  the  plant  until  it 
amounted  to  $6,000  per  year. 

Wages  is  the  big  item  of  cost  in  a  greenhouse. 
It  is  a  popular  idea  that  flowers  “just  grow,”  but 
the  fact  is  that  good  flowers  in  quantity  can  only 
be  had  at  the  cost  of  skilled  labor,  and  lots  of 
it.  There  are  many  greenhouses  that  carry  200 
to  300  names  on  the  payroll.  Fuel  is  the  next 
biggest  item  of  expense;  also,  it  is  the  one  in 
which  the  most  important  saving  can  be  made. 
The  grower  cannot  cut  down  his  help  without  hip 
income  suffering,  but  if  he  can  reduce  his  coal 
consumption  he  isn’t  slow  to  adopt  the  apparatus 
that  will  do  the  trick.  That’s  why  the  coal  sales¬ 
man  who  can  give  his  customer  intelligent  and 
disinterested  advice  in  such  matters  makes  so 
many  firm  friends  among  florists. 

The  average  coal  man  hasn’t  paid  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  greenhouse  trade.  It’s  big  business, 
but  it’s  difficult  to  “get  by”  with  the  methods  used 
to  get  the  factory  trade.  A  few  florists  have 
city  offices,  where  the  buying  and  selling  are  done, 
hut  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  big  green¬ 
houses  are  far  from  the  main  traveled  road,  out 
in  the  country,  miles  from  where  a  coal  salesman 
has  any  other  customer.  Out  of  sight  is  out  of 
mind.  Consequently  the  average  greenhouse 
buyer  isn’t  drummed  to  death,  the  way  the  fac¬ 
tory  manager  usually  is,  even  though  the  green¬ 
house  uses  several  times  as  much  coal.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  florist  has  the  mail  order  habit.  He 
buys  practically  all  his  supplies  at  a  distance,  by 
mail,  so  why  not  his  coal? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  coal  operators  and 
jobbers  who  have  tried  getting  the  greenhouse 
orders  by  mail  have  found  it  paid,  directly  and  in¬ 
directly.  Coal  men  are  not  advertising  experts; 
coal  is  coal  in  so  far  as  their  advertisements  us¬ 
ually  go,  but  most  of  them  can  put  some  selling 
talk  into  their  letters  when  they  learn  of  a  new 
buyer  who  is  in  the  market  for,  say,  fifty  cars, 
ns  his  season’s  supply.  And  the  inquiries  from  the 
florists  who  wanted  only  two  or  three  cars,  for 
immediate  shipment,  have  been  valuable.  Even  the 
inquiries  from  the  one-car-at-a-time  man  are  tise- 
( Concluded  on  page  32.") 


Boiler  Room  of  J.  W.  Davis  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

On  cold  days  this  plant  will  burn  from  forty  to  fifty  tons  in  twenty-four 
hours. 


Power  Plant  of  Poehlman  Bros.  Company  at  Morton  Grove,  Ill. 

This  concern  has  a  large  greenhouse,  the  heating  of  which  requires  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  50,000  tons  of  coal  each  year. 
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Effect  of  Cape  Cod  Canal  on  the  Coal  Trade. 


The  amount  of  excavating  that  has  been  done 
I  on  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  during  the  last  year  has 
been  convincing  to  all  concerned.  Many  had  be¬ 
come  skeptical  from  having  seen  so  many  attempts 
made  to  dig  this  ditch  and  from  having  seen  all 
of  them  result  in  failure  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Now,  there  are  no  skeptics.  The  canal  is  now 
two-thirds  finished  so  that  the  opening  is  sure 
to  occur  sometime  in  1914. 

Five  giant  steam  shovels  are  working  full  shifts 
in  the  center  of  the  canal  and  a  big  dredge  with 
a  ten-yard  dipper  is  at  work  in  either  end  on  the 
approaches.  These  dredges  incidentally  are  of 
the  largest  daily  capacity  of  any  dredges  in  the 
i  United  States.  They  transfer  the  sand  deposited 
at  either  end  by  the  shovels  in  the  center  to  scows 
that  take  it  to  places  allotted  by  the  government 
in  Buzzards  Bay  and  Barnstable  Bay.  The  indus¬ 
trial  railroad  moves  other  dirt  to  either  side  of 
the  canal  and  is  building  up  the  swamps  nfearby 
50  that  they  will  be  available  for  the  erection  of 
warehouses  and  manufacturing  plants  after  the 
canal  opens. 

All  that  is  being  done  at  Cape  Cod  is  along 
:omprehensive  lines  according  to  ideas  gathered 
abroad  where  canals  have  progressed  far  beyond 
anything  ever  attempted  or  conceived  of  on  this 
side. 

The  investigations  have  been  in  charge  of  Com¬ 
modore  J.  W.  Miller,  a  retired  officer  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  is  now  vice-president 
jf  the  Cape  Cod  Construction  Company.  He  is 
ooking  after  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  the  canal  while  August  Belmont  is 
he  financier  and  William  Barclay  Parsons  and 
jther  noted  men  are  directing  the  engineering 
;ide  of  the  work. 

'  Capt.  Miller’s  fund  of  information  consisting 
bf  fact,  figures  and  photographs  is  the  largest 
bf  its  kind_  ever  gathered  in  the  interest  of  such 
an  enterprise  in  this  country.  From  this  data 
lie  has  been  able  to  suggest  plans  for  the  equip- 
nent  to  make  the  investment  the  most  profitable 
lossible.  These  ideas  are  embodied  in  the  pro- 
)0sed  warehouses  and  factories  that  are  to  be 
)uilt  along  with  the  system  of  piers  that  will 
le  equipped  with  the  most  modern  loading  and 
llischarging  machinery  to  facilitate  every  phase 
if  shipping.  According  to  plans  thus  evolved 
t  is  plain  that  the  Cape  Cod  section  stands  a 
ood  chance  of  being  a  model  of  industrial  cen- 
ers  because  the  land  has  all  been  secured  by  the 
ame  interests  that  are  financing  the  canal  and  it 
rill  be  to  their  interest  to  make  it  attractive  to 
lanufacturers. 

In  addition  to  these  plans  Capt.  Miller  is  now 
t  work  on  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
le  operation  of  the  canal  and  for  the  conduct 
f  shipping  by  companies  using  the  canal.  These 
ules  will  also  be  model  ones  as  they  are  built  on 
le  rules  employed  by  all  other  canals. 

'  -Ml  of  the  things  originally  and  subsequently 
lanned  are  being  executed  so  expeditiously  that 
lore  than  two  miles  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
anal  is  expect  to  be  ready  for  shipping  by  the 
rst  of  June  of  this  year.  That  means  the  con- 
ruction  of  wharves,  docks  and  warehouses  on 
lat  end  began  with  the  opening  of  spring. 

The  only  new  thing  of  importance  in  the  engi- 
eering  features  is  the  proposal  of  some  of  the 
igineers  to  chpge  the  course  of  Monument 
ver,  diverting  its  waters  through  the  canal  so 
lat  the  stream  would  empty  into  Cape  Cod  Bay 
istead  of  Buzzards  Bay  as  at  present.  Should 


It  will  Expedite  and  Cheapen  the  Move¬ 
ment  of  About  7,500,000  Tons  of  Coal 
Per  Annum— A  Year  Will  See  It  Com¬ 
pleted. 


the  plan  be  carried  out,  it  would  then  be  possible 
to  dig  a  lower  depth  with  a  cheaper  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  channel  clear  than  is  possible  with  the 
present  sea-level  plans. 

The  plans  for  the  canal  were  described  in 
these  columns  about  a  year  ago.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  there  will  be  no  locks  and  little 
current  to  hamper  passage  of  ships  either  way ; 
that  the  depth  at  high  tide  will  be  thirty  feet, 
and  both  deeper  and  broader  than  the  Suez  Canal 


The  Dredge  at  Work. 

as  originally  built.  From  deep  water  at  Buzzards 
Bay  to  the  end  of  the  breakwater  at  -the  eastern 
end  will  be  a  distance  of  only  thirteen  miles.  A 
most  remarkable  feature  is  the  system  of  electric 
lighting  of  the  entire,  canal  in  order  to  facilitate 
traffic  at  night.  To  protect  the  canal  from  the 
‘northea.sters’  a  breakwater  has  been  built  at  the 
eastern  end  containing  over  400.000  tons  of  gran¬ 
ite.  It  has  been  jiroved  already  that  ice  will  not 
block  the  canal  or  approaches  and  so  far  no  sand 
has  drifted  on  the  breakwater. 


At  the  completion  of  the  canal  approaches,  the 
coal  trade  s  interest  in  the  venture  becomes  a 
desire  for  a  knowledge  of  the  advantages  offered 
in  the  transportation  of  coal  to  New  England 
points  and  what_  it  will  cost  in  tolls.  The  dis¬ 
semination  of  this  information  has  already  inter¬ 
ested  the  financiers  so  that  they  have  prepared 
comparative  statements  of  the  tonnage  possible 
to  divert  through  the  canal  and  the  possible  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  shipper  and  vessel  owner  by  reason  of 
the  shorter  time  required  and  the  consequent  im¬ 
proved  delivery  of  cargoes  and  greater  number  of 
trips  per  annum  for  the  vessel.  In  these  figures 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  elicit  from  railroads 
and  vessel  owners  as  well  as  shippers  and  re¬ 
ceivers  of  all  classes  of  freight  the  data  which 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  tolls. 
1  he  result  has  been  that  the  canal  company  has 
been  reassured  that  the  route  meets  with  no  op¬ 
position  from  railroads  or  other  interests  which 
might  have  antagonized  new  routes  for  freight, 
but  on  the  contrary  they  have  discovered  that 
canals  are  not  now  being  opposed  by  any  inter¬ 
est,  and  canals  and  those  interested  in  them  have 
left  off  their  hostility  toward  railroads.  All  of 
these  things  have  come  out  in  a  long  study  of 
the  trend  of  things  as  they  relate  to  transporta¬ 
tion  in  all  its  phases. 

The  coal  trade  is  more  particularly  interested, 
however,  in  its  own  affairs  which  seem  to  be 
summed  up  in  these  few  facts :  Of  the  25,000,000 
tons  of  all  cargoes  going  round  the  cape,  11,000,- 
000  tons  is^  coal.  It  is  estimated  that  the  vessels 
carrying  this  coal  are  under  twenty-five  foot  draft, 
but  if  it  be  allowed  that  two  million  tons  repre¬ 
sent  the  tonnage  of  vessels  drawing  over  twenty- 
five  feet,  there  remain  9,000,000  tons  to  go 
through  the  new  route.  Further  deducting  1,320,- 
000  tons  for  the  cargoes  of  sailing  vessels — which 
are  fast  disappearing — and  the  tonnage  remaining 
tributary  to  the  canal  is  7,680,000  tons  of  coal. 
In  looking  ahead  it  is  estimated  that  in  addition 
to  the  tonnage  lost  by  sailing  vessels  to  steamers 
and  barges,  there  is  a  natural  increase  in  the  coal 
consumption  of  New  England  of  over  five  per 
cent  per  annum. 

As  the  cost  of  fuel  in  New  England  is  now 
one  of  the  most  inflammable  of  topics  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  ask  vessels  to  add  to  their  freight 
the  tolls  of  the  canal  in  addition  to  existing  rates 
so  it  must  be  proved  that  the  vessel  can  save 
the-  amount  of  tolls  in  the  greater  number  of 
trips  by  more  speedy  delivery  of  cargoes.  Steam¬ 
ers  running  between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Boston 
are  now  averaging  thirty-six  trips  a  year.  It 
would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  before  many 
3  ears,  there  will  be  a  much  more  speedy  discharge 
of  vessels  at  the  coal  piers  of  New  England,  but 
granting  that  they  will  make  the  same  time  at 
ports,  it  is  claimed  that  these  steamers  will  be 
able  to  make  through  the  canal  on  account  of 
avoiding  present  delays  by  reason  of  the  weather 
between  Gay  Head  and  Provincetown,  and 
through  the  smooth  route  of  the  canal,  seventy 
miles  shorter  than  around  the  cape,  forty-eight 
trips  a  year.  The  tonnage  of  these  twelve  extra 
trips  will  net  a  profit  on  steamers  over  what  is 
now  received  for  freight  of  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen  cents  a  ton,  and  the  saving  will  have 
the  equivalent  effect  in  reducing  freights  on 
charters. 

Towed  barges  running  between  the  Chesapeake 
and  Boston  now  average  alxnit  a  trip  a  month, 
(Concluded  on  page  32.) 


At  Work  on  Collins  Farm,  November  6,  1912. 


Eastern  Entrance  to  the  Canal  as  It  Looks  Today. 
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The  Causes  of  Smoke— Burning  Tennessee  Coal* 


If  one  wishes  to  get  rid  of  smoke,  one  must 
prove  to  the  consumer  that  smokeless  combus¬ 
tion  will  be  beneficial  to  him  in  dollars  and 
cents,  for  only  then  will  he  listen.  The  question 
then  arises,  “What  is  smoke,  and  what  causes 
it?”  As  most  people  know,  smoke  is  uncon¬ 
sumed  carbon,  and  is  a  visible  evidence  of  in¬ 
complete  combustion. 

Any  factor  that  will  tend  to  decrease  the 
completeness  of  the  combustion  will  probably 
produce  smoke,  so  it  is  best  in  considering  causes 
of  smoke,  first  to  take  up  the  chemical  properties 
of  coal,  that  one  may  know  what  takes  place 
while  the  smoke  is  being  produced.  As  the  coals 
that  are  mined  in  Tennessee  are  mostly  used  in 
the  State,  they  will  be  taken  as  examples. 

The  burning  of  coal  is  caused  by  a  chemical 
change  taking  place  in  the  fuel,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  compounds.  When  this  change  is 
rapidly  going  on,  certain  parts  of  the  coal  com¬ 
bine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forrn  new 
compounds,  producing  heat  at  the  same  time. 

All  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  make¬ 
up.  of  coal  are  found  in  the  atmosphere,  and  on 
burning  they  all  return  in  the  form  of  gases, 
except  a  small  per  cent  of  the  carbon,  which 
with  the  earthy  matter  in  the  coal,  constitutes  the 
ash  or  clinker. 

If  an  average  Tennessee  coal  be  taken  to  the 
laboratory  and  broken  up  into  its  elements,  a 
hundred  pounds  of  it  would  analyze  as  follows ; 
ULTIM-^TE  ANALYSIS  OF  100  POUNDS  OF  DRY 
TENNESSEE  COAL. 

Pounds 

Carbon  . 

Oxygen  .  6.30 

‘Mit-rnapn  . l»OU 

.  1.89 

. . 11.68 


Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Ash  .  . . 


A  Study  of  the  table  shows  that  the  coal  con¬ 
tains  13.08  per  cent  of  noncombustible  material 
in  the  ash  and  the  nitrogen.  Again  as  there  is 
an  abundance  of  oxygen  in  the  air  for  the  corn- 
bustion  of  the  remaining  elements  in  the  coal,  it 
is  evident  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  a  coal 
is  that  much  loss  in  combustible  matter.  In  the 
preceding  analysis,  all  of  the  oxygen  in  the  form 
of  water  has  been  driven  off  by  heating,  as  the 
analyses  were  made  on  the  dry  basis,  neverthe¬ 
less  we  have  6.3  pounds  of  oxygen  still  in  the 
coal  and  4.81  pounds  of  hydrogen.  It  is  known 
that  these  are  two  elements  with  which  at  least 
part  of  the  carbon  occurs  in  the  form  of  some 
compound.  The  formula  of  these  compounds  has 
not  yet  been  determined,  for  no  satisfactory  meth¬ 
od  has  been  devised  for  separating  coal  into  its 
component  parts  without  the  aid  of  heat,  which 
produces  compounds  quite  different  from  the 
original  ones.  But  the  readiness  with  which  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  is  liberated  in  large  amounts  at  low 
temperature  indicates  the  presence  of  direct  car¬ 
bon-oxygen  linking  compounds,  pch  as  the  com¬ 
plex  alcohols,  aldehydes,  or  acids,  but  whether 
coal  is  a  mixture  of  free  carbon,  hydrocarbons, 
and  complex  oxygenated  molecules,  or  a  uni¬ 
form  molecular  substance  of  definite  composi¬ 
tions  has  never  been  found  out. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  if  coal  is  treated 
in  a  closed  retort,  as  if  illuminating  gas  was  to 
be  made,  that  a  gas  is  given  off  which  is  known 
as  volatile  matter,  while  coke  is  formed  of  the 
carbon  and  ash  left  in  the  retort.  An  analysis 
of  the  gas  given  off  from  an  average  Tennessee 
coal  shows  that  it  is  composed  of  18.24  pounds 
of  carbon,  6.3  pounds  of  oxygen,  and  4.81  pounds 
of  hydrogen,  and  that  on  burning  it  will  yield 
the  amount  of  heat  it  would  give  if  it  contained 
only  18.27  pounds  of  carbon  and  4.13  pounds  of 
o.xygen.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  all  of  the 
oxygen,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen 
equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  oxygen 
is  of  no  value  for  combustion,  for  they  appear 
to  have  already  combined  to  form  water  and  are 
therefore  not  able  to  yield  heat.  The  combined 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  gas  is  called  the 
water  of  constitution,  and  is  thought  to  have 
formed  at  one  time  an  actual  part  of  the  com¬ 
pound. 

It  is  called  the  inert  volatile,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  nitrogen,  which  is  driven  off 
at  the  same  time.  The  remaining  hydrogen  is 
known  as  the  available  hydrogen. 

The  carbon  which  goes  off  with  the  gas  is 

*Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Nashville  section  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  January  17,  1913. 


By  Wilbur  A.  Nelson. 

Ash,  Inert  Volatile  Matter  and  Sulphur 
Have  a  Definite  Influence  Upon  Incom¬ 
plete  Combustion,  Which  Is  the  Main 
Cause  of  Smoke — Coals  Are  Compared. 

known  as  the  volatile  carbon,  and  taken  with 
the  available  hydrogen,  constitutes  the  volatile 
combustible.  The  carbon  contained  in  the  coke 
is  termed  free  or  fixed  carbon. 

It  is  upon  this  basis  that  the  well  known  proxi¬ 
mate  fuel  analyses  are  made,  which  give  in  a 
good  form  the  heating  possibility  of  a  coal: 
PROXIMATE  ANALYSIS  OF  100  POUNDS  OF  TEN¬ 


NESSEE  COAL. 

COMBUSTIBLE  MATTER. 

Fixed  carbon  . 62.06 

Volatile  carbon  .  18.27 

Available  hydrogen  .  4.13 

Total  combustible  volatile  matter .  22.40 

Sulphur  .  1.89 


Total  combustible  matter — .  76.36 

NONCOMBUSTIBLE  MATTER. 

.\sh  .  11.14 

Nitrogen  . 1.60 

Oxygen  of  water  of  constitution  in  gas . 6.30 

Hydrogen  of  water  of  constitution  in  gas . 68 


Total  inert  volatile  matter .  8.48 

Oxygen  in  moisture . 3.67 

Hydrogen  in  moisture . 46 

Total  moisture  in  coal .  4.03 


Total  noncombustible  matter .  23.66 

Total  coal  . 100.00 


From  the  analyses  that  were  used  in  comput¬ 
ing  the  general  results  just  given,  it  was  also 
shown  that  as  the  heat  value  of  one  pound  of 
coal  as  fired  decreased  from  14,153  to  12,'272  B. 
t.  u.,  the  moisture  and  ash  increase  from  about 
five  to  twenty  per  cent,  and  it  is  considered  that 
this  increase  in  moisture  and  ash  is  the  direct 
cause  of  the  low  heat  values  of  such  coals.  With 
the  decrease  in  heat  value  of  the  coals  it  was 
also  noticed  that  the  volatile  matter  as  a  rule 
increased  from  about  twenty  to  thirty-five  per 
cent.  A  large  percentage  of  ash  causes  a  large 
local  air  supply,  and  thereby  reduces  the  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  may  also  be  the  cause  of  incomplete 
combustion  (smoke).  High  moisture  also  in¬ 
creases  incomplete  combustion,  and  on  account 
of  the  high  specific  and  latent  heat  of  water, 
causes  large  chimney  losses,  which  reduce  the 
efficiency. 

The  volatile  matter  in  a  coal  differs  in  qual¬ 
ity,  part  being  combustible  and  part  inert,  so 
that  the  old  custom  of  adding  the  total  volatile 
matter  to  the  fixed  carbon  to  get  the  total  amount 
of  combustible  matter  is  no  longer  considered 
correct.  The  inert  volatile  matter  in  coals  dif¬ 
fers  greatly  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
the  percentage  becoming  greater  as  we  go  from 
the  east  to  the  west.  Again  in  the  east  the  per¬ 
centage  of  volatile  matter  in  the  coal  is  small 
as  compared  with  coals  further  west.  Thus  in 
Maryland  and  eastern  Virginia  the  coal  contains 
about  eighteen  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  of 
which  only  about  twenty  per  cent  is  inert,  which 
makes  the  inert  volatile  matter  only  about  four 
per  cent  of  the  entire  coal.  But  in  Illinois_  it 
is  larger,  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  coal  being 
volatile  matter,  of  which  forty  per  cent  is  inert, 
which  makes  fourteen  per  cent  inert  volatile 
matter  in  the  coal. 

In  Tennessee  the  figures  are  less,  there  being 
thirty-one  per  cent  volatile  matter  in  the  coal,  of 
which  twenty-seven  per  cent  is  inert,  making 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  coal  inert 
volatile  matter.  This  would  amount  to  150 
pounds  of  waste  heretofore  not  counted. 

High  volatile  coals  are  difficult  to  burn  on 
account  of  the  heavy  hydrocarbons  and  tar  va¬ 
pors  distilled  from  the  fuel  in  the  first  several 
minutes  after  firing,  which  must  be  burned  in 
the  combustion  space  of  the  furnace.  Thus  thpe 
coals  do  not  burn  with  as  complete  combustion 
as  coals  having  small  quantities  of  these  heatin.g 
gases  and  tar  vapors.  It  may  therefore  be  stated 
that  such  coals,  whose  efficiency  is  partly  de¬ 
creased  by  high  volatile  matter,  are  responsible 
for  most  of  the  smoke  produced. 

From  tests  made  by  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  proba¬ 
bility  that  in  most  smoking  chimneys  volatile 
combustible  gases  are  escaping,  due  to  incomplete 
combustion,  which  carry  from  three  to  ten  per 


cent  of  the  total  heat  value  of  the  fuel.  The 
visible  smoke  consists  primarily  of  solid  carbon 
particles  and  solid  or  liquid  hydrocarbon  par¬ 
ticles  or  “tar  vapors.”  This  smoke  carbon  is 
not  derived  from  the  free  carbon  in  the  coal, 
which  produces  coke,  but  to  the  deposition  on 
cooling  of  the  hot  disassociated  hydro-carbon 
gases,  which  make  up  much  of  the  volatile  com¬ 
bustible  matter.  It  is  these  incandescent  solid 
particles  that  make  a  flame  visible. 

The  flame  is  a  phenomenon  accompanying  the 
chemical  union  of  certain  gases,  one  of  which 
usually  is  oxygen.  If  some  of  these  particles 
are  carbon  and  the  temperature  is  high  enough 
for  them  to  combine  with  oxygen,  light  is  pro¬ 
duced,  but  if  the  temperature  of  these  carbon 
particles  becomes  reduced  below  that  point,  or 
if  sufficient  oxygen  is  not  present,  they  fail  to 
unite  with  the  oxygen,  and  escape  as  solid  car¬ 
bon,  or  smoke.  So  when  a  coal  contains  large 
amounts  of  rich  combustible  volatile  matter,  a 
combustion  space  must  be  provided  so  that  the 
flame  may  be  burjied  out  before  striking  a  cool 
surface,  and  during  that  time  the  flame  must 
have  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  at  the  correct 
temperature.  When  rich  volatile  products  dis¬ 
till  from  coal  at  low  and  medium  temperatures, 
they  must  be  taken  care  of  in  this  way,  or  be 
fired  very  slowly.  It  is  this  volatile  matter  that 
is  produced  during  the  early  stages  of  heating 
that  has  the  most  direct  bearing  on  smoke  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  carbon  of  the  smoke  is  not  the  greatest 
loss,  and  if  this  only  were  taken  in  account, 
there  would  be  no  great  saving.  The  great 
losses  are  due  to  the  escape  of  the  combustible 
gases  of  which  the  soot  is  a  proof.  The  gases 
that  result  from  complete  combustion  are  car¬ 
bon  dioxide,  steam  and  sulphur  dioxide,  all 
colorless,  while  the  gases  resulting  from  incom¬ 
plete  combustion  are  carbon  monoxide,  and  un¬ 
altered  hydro-carbons,  which  are  injurious  to 
all  human  beings. 

Besides  the  hi.gh  volatile  matter  which  has 
just  been  mentioned,  minor  causes  of  smoke,  so 
far  as  the  coal  is  concerned,  may  be  ash  or 
sulphur,  both  of  which  may  produce  a  local  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  air  supply.  As  high  volatile  coals 
usually  contain  a  large  percentage  of  ash  and 
moisture,  these  may  also  be  considered  as  smoke 
producers. 

In  Illinois  the  average  sulphur  contents  of 
their  coals  is  3.48  per  cent ;  in  Kansas  it  is 

4.89  per  cent;  while  for  Tennessee  it  is  only 

1.89  per  cent.  At  present  the  coals  of  Illinois 
are  burned  in  Chicago  without  the  production 
of  smoke,  and  Kansas  City  has  a  smoke  ordi¬ 
nance  which  is  partly  enforced,  but  the  own¬ 
ers  of  plants  in  this  city  say  that  the  northern 
coals  are  better  coals  than  ours,  and  naturally 
produce  less  sniftk?-  The  opposite  condition  is 
the  true  one. 

In  operating  the  furnace  the  main  cause  of 
smoke  is  generally  an  increased  rate  of  cum- 
bustion  and  a  decreased  supply  of  air,  caused  by 
a  thick  fuel  bed.  This  is  the  fact  that  accounts 
for  the  billows  of  black  smoke  that  come  out  of 
our  factory  chimneys  after  each  firing.  For  the 
thickness  of  the  fuel  bed  diminishes  the  air 
supply,  while  at  the  same  time  the  rate  of  com¬ 
bustion  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  fresh 
air. 

When  conditions  of  poor  combustion  prevail  in 
a  furnace  that  permit  of  a  high  percenta.ge  of 
CO  (carbon  monoxide)  in  the  rear  of  the  com¬ 
bustion  chamber,  smoke  is  produced.  As  the 
amount  of  CO  increases  the  percentage  of  black 
smoke  grows  larger.  _  ' 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  washing 
coal  decreases  the  per  cent  of  black  smoke,  but 
such  is  not  the  case. 

The  most  important  loss  due  to  imperfect 
combustion  is  the  .great  one  due  to  the  failure 
to  burn  the  solid  carbon  particles,  which  escape 
in  the  smoke.  Besides  this  and  often  of  greater 
moment  are  the  losses  due  to  the  partial  burning 
of  carbon  to  carbon  monoxide,  and  from  the 
escape  of  unburned  hydrogen  and  hydro-carbon^ 
The  conditions,  can  almost  entirely  be  rectified 
by  proper  furnace  design  and  construction. 

That  the  biturriifious  coals  of  Tennessee  pro¬ 
duce  as  little  smoke  as  the  coals  from  its  com¬ 
peting  fields,  is  amply  proved  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  of  some  tests  made  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines :  The  fifteen  Alabama 
coals  tested  gave  an  average  percentage  of  11^2 
black  smoke.  Kentucky  had  tw'elve  tests  made 
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witli  an  average  percentage  of  18..''),  while  Ten¬ 
nessee  coal  with  twenty-nine  tests  had  only  an 
average  percentage  of  14.0.  Illinois  coal  with 
thirty-five  tests  averaged  eighteen  per  cent,  and 
Indiana  coal  with  thirty  tests  averaged  twenty- 
six  per  cent  black  smoke.  The  last  two  coals 
supply  Chicago  with  much  of  her  fuel.  The 
Ringleman  chart  was  used  in  these  determina¬ 
tions.  It  is  probable  that  these  percentages 
would  have  been  lower  if  the  tests  had  not  been 
made  under  conditions  of  very  high  furnace  tem¬ 
peratures,  which  is  known  to  be  detrimental  to 
complete  combustion  of  the  fuel.  Even  under 
those  conditions  the  Brushy  Mountain  and 
Sewanee  coals  were  burned  without  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  smoke.  The  Sewanee  coal  is  largely 
used  for  steaming  purposes  in  Tennessee. 

For  a  second  time  the  public  spirited  citizens 
of  Nashville  are  attempting  to  pass  a  thoroughly 
practical  smoke  ordinance,  modeled  primarily 
after  the  one  which  has  been  so  successfully  en¬ 
forced  in  Chicago.  The  gist  of  this  ordinance  is 
as  follows : 

“The  emission  of  dense  smoke  from  any 
smokestack  or  chimney  used  in  connection  with 
any  stationary  steam  boiler,  locomotive  or  fur¬ 
nace  of  any  description  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  City  of  Nashville  (excepting  for  a 
period  of  six  minutes  in  any  one  hour  during 
which  the  firebox  is  being  cleaned  of  refuse  or  a 
new  fire  is  being  kindled  therein)  in  any  apart¬ 
ment  house,  office  building,  hotel,  theater,  place 
of  public  amusement,  school  building,  institu¬ 
tion,  locomotive,  steamboat,  or  any  other  struc¬ 
ture,  or  in  any  building  used  as  a  factory,  or 
for  any  purpose  of  trade  or  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  whatever,  except  as  a  private  residence, 
shall  be  deemed  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
public  nuisance ;  and  any  person  or  persons  or 
corporations,  owning,  operating,  or  in  charge  or 
control  of  such  locomotive,  chimneys,  etc.,  are 
located  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
this  ordinance,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  or  more  than 
fifty  dollars  for  each  offense,  and  each  day  of 
such  emission  of  such  smoke  shall  constitute  a 
separate  offense.  Dense  smoke,  according  to  the 
meaning  of  this  ordinance,  is  such  smoke  as 
cannot  be  seen  through  as  it  issues  from  the 
chimney  or  stack.” 

The  emission  of  dense  smoke  from  any  public 
smokestack  for  six  minutes  in  one  hour  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  such  smoke  is  defined  as  smoke  that 
cannot  be  seen  through  as  it  issues  from  the 
chimney.  This  is  very  necessary,  a.s  in  many  ex¬ 
isting  laws  much  difficulty  .is  experienced  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  vagueness  with  which  the  prohibited 
smoke  is  described. 

In  one  respect  the  proposed  ordinance  might 
probably  be  improved.  To  treat  all  stacks  the 
same,  regardless  of  size,  is  unfair,  and  naturally 
works  a  hardship  on  the  larger  ones.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  three-foot  stack  may  be  emitting  smoke 
of  a  certain  density,  say  No.  2  of  the  Ringle¬ 
man  chart,  and  a  stack  ten  feet  in  diameter 
may  be  producing  smoke  of  the  same  density, 
yet  on  sight  the  larger  stack  would  appear  to  be 
a  graver  offender,  because  in  the  latter  case  one 
is  looking  through  a  ten-foot  screen,  while  in 
the  former  there  is  only  a  three-foot  screen.  To 
explain  this  more  clearly,  take  one  of  our  foggy 
mornings  which  are  only  too  common.  At  such 
a  time  one  may  easily  discern  an  object  across 
the  street,  while  the  same  object  a  block  away 
would  be  almost  invisible.  Therefore  in  justice 
to  operators  it  seems  that  some  classification  of 
stacks  should  be  made  based  on  the  inside  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  chimney  at  its  top.  In  Boston  there 
are  three  grades,  as  follows; 

Class  1,  inside  diameter  at  top  five  feet  or 
less. 

Class  2,  inside  diameter  at  top  five  to  ten 
feet. 

Class  3,  inside  diameter  at  top  over  ten  feet. 

Tn  Nashville  there  are  several  plants  which 
were  constructed  upon  the  idea  of  smokeless 
combustion,  and  these  plants  are  living  up  to 
the  expectations  of  their  builders.  Old  plants 
that  have  always  made  much  smoke  can  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  installation  of  smoke 
consumers.  The  elimination  of  smoke  is  purely 
an  engineerin.g  problem  of  building  each  furnace 
to  suit  the  coal  that  will  be  used  in  it. 

Any  fuel  may  be  burned  without  smoke,  and 
economically,  if  it  is  mixed  with  the  proper 
amount  of  air  at  the  proper  temperature. 


The  Nashville  smoke  ordinance,  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  foregoing  article,  after  being 
arnended  by  the  city  council  so  as  to  permit 
thirty  minutes  of  smoke  in  the  first  hour  when 


steam  was  being  made  from  a  cold  boiler,  and 
twelve  minutes  of  smoke  during  the  following 
hours,  was  passed  on  final  reading  at  a  meeting 
held  about  the  middle  of  February. 


At  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company’s 
power  plants  in  New  York  a  new  coal  sampling 
device  is  being  introduced  to  secure  an  accurate 
sample  of  the  coal  received.  There  are  many 
sampling  devices  that  automatically  take  out  a 
small  block  of  the  coal  and  nearly  all  of  them 
have  the  weakness  of  being  inaccurate  at  a 
critical  period  of  the  process. 

The  most  common  sampler  used  with  automatic 
hoppers  is  the  cut-off  type  which  consists  of  a 
square  spout  to  which  are  attached  two  blades 
which  are  calculated  to  cut  off  a  cube  of  coal 
measuring  usually,  about  six  inches  each  way. 
These  blades  hinge  on  a  lever  and  when  the 
bottom  blade  has  half  closed  the  chute,  the  upper 
blade  only  half  shuts  off  the  incoming  coal.  The 
result  is  a  larger  sample  than  desired  and  when 
lumps  catch  in  the  half  open  aperture  the  in¬ 
accuracy  is  still  greater  and  the  difficulty  of 
operation  is  obvious  in  an  automatic  plant. 

The  new  sampler  is  the  invention  of  the  engi¬ 
neers  employed  by  the  Interborou.gh  Company 
and  was  first  installed  at  the  Ninety-seventh 
street  plant  and  subsequently  at  the  Fifty-eighth 
street  works.  A  square  chute  protrudes  from 
the  two-and-a-half-ton  hopper  as  in  the  old 


sampler  and  is  operated  automatically  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  far  as  the  trip  levers  are 
concerned.  The  device  which  actually  takes  the 
sample  is  a  six-inch  bottomless  car  traveling 
between  two  steel  plates  about  three  feet  long, 
When  the  top  of  the  car  is  open  to  receive  coal 
the  bottom  is  closed.  When  the  bottom  passes 
over  the  opening  to  discharge  the  top  is  com¬ 
pletely  covered  and  the  sample  taken  varies  hut 
a  trifle  from  the  six-inch  cube  desired.  The 
variance  occurs  only  when  lumps  are  taken  in 
too  big  to  pass  under  the  top  plate,  which  raises 
under  its  spring  adjustment  to  accommodate  the 
crowding.  The  inaccuracy  is  far  less  than  with 
the  devices  that  employed  the  old-fashioned,  cut¬ 
off  blades.  The  advantages  of  the  new  machine 
are  obvious  and  all  hoppers  of  the  Interborough 
will  soon  be  equipped  with  the  new-pattern 
samplers. 

A  sample  is  taken  from  each  hopper  load  of 
coal  passing  over  the  Interborough  docks,  averag¬ 
ing  about  a  pound  to  every  ton.  These  samples 
are  all  taken  by  the  automatic  devices,  though 
the  automatic  weighing  feature  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  for  the  more  accurate  hand  weighing. 
Samples  pass  into  large  cans  and  are  crushed 
and  sealed  and  passed  immediately  to  the  chem¬ 
ists  for  moisture  tests.  Afterward,  fuillher 
crushing  and  ((uartering  occurs  for  the  remainder 
of  the  analysis.  All  particulars  of  these  tests 
seem  to  be  as  fair  to  both  the  company  and  the 
coal  man. 

New  York  coal  trade,  during  the  last  year, 
has  complained  loudly  and  often  about  the 
methods  used  in  testing  and  sampling  coal  as  a 
basis  of  payment  therefor.  The  strenuous  rivalry 
among  the  chemists  for  coal-testing  business  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  ended  in  better  ways  of  sampling 
and  hence  has  likely  done  more  to  clear  the  situa¬ 
tion  than  anything  which  coal  men  could  do  by  com- 


The  cities  of  Memphis  and  Knoxville  also  have 
smoke  ordinances,  and  it  is  understood  that  while 
the  ordinance  is  well  enforced  in  Memphis,  the 
Knoxville  ordinance  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 


plaint  or  suggestion.  With  the  larger  coal  buyers 
such  as  the  Interborough  it  was  not  necessary  to 
resort  to  methods  which  hungry  chemists  sug¬ 
gested  to  smaller  consumers,  and  which  were  at 
times,  adopted  by  them.  In  New  York  certain 
chemists  have  persuaded  small  coal  users  in  the 
East  to  entrust  their  fuel  testing  to  the  labora¬ 
tories  which  are  manned  by  ten-dollar-a-week 
clerks.  These  clerks  have  tlie  brain  equipment 
which  corresponds  with  their  salaries,  and  they 
handle,  with  the  same  degree  of  safety,  the  coal 
trade’s  investment  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
fuel.  Naturally,  this  is  dangerous  to  the  coal 
trade  and  naturally  the  coal  men  complain.  No 
detail  of  fuel  testing  can  be  too  accurate  if 
justice  is  to  be  done  to  all  concerned.  The 
sampling  as  well  as  the  quartering  must  be  exact. 
For  that  reason,  the  step  the  Interborough  has 
taken  in  perfecting  its  machines  and  in  having 
its  work  done  by  competent  men  would  solve  a 
serious  problem  in  other  cities  and  other  plants. 

The  coal  trade  would  be  more  likely  to  en¬ 
dorse  buying  on  the  b.  t.  u.  basis  and  chemical 
analysis  of  coal  if  it  could  have  the  assurance 
that  the  sampling  would  be  done  accurately.  The 
trade  feels  much  safer  when  it  knows  its  con¬ 


tract  hinges  on  a  test  for  which  the  chemist  re¬ 
ceives  a  ten  dollar  fee  than  when  it  knows  that 
the  chemist’s  compensation  is  $2.79. 


Roberts  CSi»  Schaefer  Company. 


The  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  engineers 
and  contractors  for  coal  handling  plants,  McCor¬ 
mick  building,  Chicago,  has  now  associated  with 
its  organization  Willis  E.  Holloway  and  Paul  W. 
Holstein,  recently  with  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing- 
Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Holloway  has  had  fifteen  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  designing  and  installing  of  coal 
handbag  equipments  and  conveying  machinery ; 
heing  nine  years  with  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing- 
Company  and  two  and  one-half  years  with  Heyl  & 
Patterson  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  charge  of  the 
Jeffrey  Company’s  office  at  Pittsburgh  recently, 
he  gave  special  attention  to  outside  mine  work 
such  as  coal  tipple  construction  and  designing  of 
screening  equipments.  Mr.  Holloway  will  have 
charge  of  the  marketing  of  the  new  “Marcus’’ 
combination  screen  and  picking  conveyor  whicli 
the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company  has  recently 
ac((uired. 

Mr.  Holstein  has  been  associated  with  the 
Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company  for  the  last 
twenty-one  years.  During  a  large  portion  of 
this  time  he  was  contracting  engineer  on  coal 
tipple  and  coal  washin.g  plant  construction,  lie 
will  now  have  charge  of  this  branch  of  the 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company’s  business,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  West  Virginia  field.  Announcement 
was  made  sometime  ago  of  the  fact  that  Trevor 
B.  .Simon,  mining  engineer,  formerly  with  the 
Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  is  also  now- 
associated  with  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company. 


Sampling  Device  of  the  Interborough  Company. 


A  Diagram  of  the  New  Sampling  Device  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company. 
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West  Virginia  Labor. 


In  spite  of  temporary  setbacks  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  labor  conditions  in  West  Virginia,  and 
although  strikes  break  out  anew  in  various  locali¬ 
ties,  the  feeling  grows  stronger  that  the  end  of 
long  continued  trouble  is  at  hand  and  that  im¬ 
provements  of  many  kinds  will  result  from  the 
disturbed  economic  relations  of  the  recent  past. 

Speaking  of  the  coal  fields  which  have  been  so 
unsettled  for  many  months,  S.  M.  Dunbar,  in¬ 
terested  in  New  River  coal  operations,  said; 
“The  solution  of  our  problem  is  largely  due  to 
Governor  Hatfield,  who  has  been  a  factor  of 
wide  influence  in  the  difficult  situation  and  has 
shown  the  greatest  executive  capacity.  The  com¬ 
plete  working  out  of  the  West  Virginia  conflict 
will  depend  upon  time,  a  time  of  four  or  five 
more  years.  It  is  unfortunate  at  this  juncture 
that  the  Kern  resolution  will  tend  to  create  new 
difficulties.  An  investigation  will  doubtless  reveal 
faults  on  both  sides  and  expose  matters  that 
need  reform.  But  it  will  be  likely  to  have  an 
untoward  effect  upon  the  men  employed  and  to 
stir  up  hard  feeling  in  various  ways. 

“In  the  present  adjustment,  much  has  been 
granted  to  the  miners.  Instead  of  payments  by 
the  month  and  the  car,  they  have  obtained  pay¬ 
ment  semi-monthly,  and  either  in  cash  or  in 
checks.  Coal  will  be  weighed  on  scales  at  the 
tipples  instead  of  by  wagon-run  calculation.  The 
elimination  of  the  abuses  that  had  arisen  in  this 
connection  will  do  much  to  conciliate  the  miner. 
It  has  to  be  confessed  that  there  had  been  en¬ 
croachment  upon  the  miner  and  that  often  cars 
were  loaded  to  2,800  pounds  a  car  instead  of 
the  ton  they  were  supposed  to  contain.  Some  of 
the  cars  were  actually  too  big  for  their  cage. 
Still  further,  the  men  will  have  their  own  check- 
weighmen.  In  addition,  the  men  can  buy  where 
they  please  and  are  not  limited  to  the  company 
store.  In  fairness  to  the  latter,  it  can  be  stated 
that  often  it  is  the  only  store,  and  that  prices 
may  be  less  than  for  the  same  goods  in  the  cities. 

“Rut  the  real  question  in  the  West  Virginia 
field  is  the  race  question.  Labor  is  deficient,  of 
course.  But  the  labor  that  there  is  is  the  free 
West  Virginia  mountain  white  labor.  Its  ef¬ 
ficiency  is  thirty  per  cent,  and  an  average  of 
sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  is  necessary  for  profits. 
By  doubling  the  production  on  the  same  amount 
of  equipment,  it  would  be  possible  to  increase 
profits  four-fold.  The  key  is,  therefore,  labor. 
Until  the  foreign  miner  is  imported  to  displace 
or  to  supplement  domestic  labor,  conditions  will 
not  he  favorable.  West  Virginia  must  do  what 
Pennsylvania  has  done.  As  it  is  now,  the  best 
labor  is  that  of  the  ‘Harwaeckers’  or  ‘Har- 
wocks,’  that  particular  element  of  the  Austria- 
Hungarian  which  has  proved  equal  in  efficiency 
to  the  Welsh  miner  and  has  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent  of  actual  efficiency. 

“Another  phase  of  the  race  question  is  the 
presence  of  the  negro.  He  has  proved  a  good 
workman,  with  an  efficiency  of  at  least  fifty  per 
cent.  Some  mines  have  negro  miners  solely  and 
have  proved  very  successful.  But  in  many 
places  the  white  man  will  not  work  with  the 
colored  one.  And  this  complicates  the  situation. 
But  in  foreign  labor  lies  the  expansion  and  the 
])rofit  of  mining  operations.  The  change  will 
take  four  or  five  years,  during  which  the  other 
problems  of  the  coal  field  will  find  happy  solu¬ 
tion.” — Wall  Street  Journal. 


Susquehanna  Relief  Funds. 


A  new  kind  of  benefit  fund,  in  which  the  mine 
workers  themselves  contribute  a  percentage  of 
their  wages  for  one  day  and  the  operators  the 
rest  is  being  successfully  tried  at  three  of  the 
subsidiary  collieries  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal 
Company  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Usually  the  mine  workers  remain  idle  on 
the  day  of  a  funeral.  At  these  collieries  the  cus¬ 
tom  has  been  instituted  of  having  the  mine 
workers  work  and  contribute  twenty  per  cent  of 
that  day’s  wages  to  the  fund  for  the  family  of 
the  deceased,  while  the  company  contributes  $200. 

The  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  has  had  a 
relief  fund  in  its  main  collieries  at  Mineral  and 
Nanticoke  ever  since  1887,  under  which  it  pays 
out  about  $20,000  a  year.  This  fund,  which  is 
managed  by  the  company  free  of  charge,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  graduated  scale  of  assessments  on  the 
wages  of  the  mine  workers  who  are  members, 
the  company  contributing  an  equal  amount. 
-Membership  is  oi)en  to  all  employes,  inside  and 
outside,  and  the  members  are  divided  into  four 
classes :  Those  receiving  between  $2.00  and 


$2. .50  a  day;  those  receiving  between  $1.50  and 
$2.00  a  day;  those  receiving  between  $1.00  and 
$1.50  a  da}',  and  those  receiving  less  than  $1.00 
a  day.  -Members  of  the  first  class  contribute 
$2.25,  those  of  the  second  $1.75,  those  of  the 
third  class  $1.25,  and  those  of  the  fourth  $0.75. 
The  contributions  are  assessed  as  needed. 

In  case  of  accidental  death,  $50.00  is  paid  from 
the  fund  for  funeral  expenses,  $3.00  a  week  to 
the  widow  for  one  year,  and  $1.00  a  week  for 
each  orphan  under  twelve  years  of  age  for  one 
year.  In  case  of  accidental  injuries,  not  fatal, 
$0.00  a  week  is  paid  to  members  of  the  first 
class,  $4.60  a  week  to  members  of  the  second 
class,  $3.30  a  week  to  members  of  the  third 
class,  and  $2.00  a  week  to  members  of  the  fourth 
class  for  a  period  of  three  months.  No  payment 
is  made  for  injuries  which  do  not  incapacitate 
the  member  for  a  longer  period  than  two  weeks. 

The  existence  of  this  relief  fund  for  over  two 
score  years  is  the  best  recommendation  of  its 
value.  The  anthracite  mine  workers  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  keen  to  see  and  do  not  perpetuate 
any  such  plan  which  does  not  work  to  their  mani¬ 
fest  benefit. 


Idle  Car  Statement. 


The  fortnightly  statistical  bulletin  issued  May 
8,  by  the  .-\merican  Railway  Association,  says 
that  the  total  coal  car  surplus  on  May  1st  was 
53,1)77  cars  and  the  total  shortage  on  jMay  1, 
11)13,  was  14,178  cars. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  period,  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  total  surplus  of  10,738  cars  of 
which  9,602  were  coal  cars.  This  decrease  in 
coal  car  surplus  is  in  all  groups  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  which  embrace  the  Virginias 
and  Carolinas  and  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  -Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida.  That  is 
the  decrease  in  surplus  has  affected  all  districts 
except  the  South. 

I'he  total  shortage,  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  period,  shows  an  increase  of  061  cars. 
There  was  reported  an  increased  shorta.ge  in 
coal  cars  of  1,537,  this  being  offset  by  a  decreased 
shortage  in  other  kinds.  The  increase  in  coal 
car  shortage  is  in  those  groups,  which  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  lake  trade.  There  is  no  short¬ 
age  in  the  South,  th.e  Middle  West,  or  the  West. 

Compared  with  the  same  date  of  1912',  there  is 
a  decrease  in  the  total  surplus  of  71,269  coal  cars, 
and  an  increase  in  the  total  shortage  of  2,500 
c.'irs.  This  shows  the  state  of  business  to  be 


good. 

The  status  of 

car  supply 

at  various 

periods 

has  been  as  follows : 

Surpluses 

Date —  Box 

Coal,  Gondola 
and  Hopper 

Total 

yiay  1,  1913 . 

. 18,350 

12,243 

53,977 

.\pril  15,  1913 . 

. 22,744 

21,845 

70,715 

-Vpril  1,  1913 . 

20,209 

68,792 

51arch  1.  1913 . 

18,039 

58,529 

February  1,  1913... 

16,897 

02,045 

December  31,  1912. 

. 13,078 

10,823 

50,659 

November  30,  1912. 

.  5,482 

7,599 

26,135 

November  7,  1912. 

.  2,632 

7,202 

19,897 

October  10.  1912... 

.  4,701 

0,491 

22,810 

September  12,  1912. 

.  7,900 

5,310 

27,380 

.\ugust  15,  1912... 

. 27,559 

9,058 

58,623 

Tuly  18,  1912 . 

. 32,393 

15,420 

75,389 

Tune  20,  1912 . 

. 26,600 

19,319 

73,464 

i\Iav  23,  1912 . 

71,068 

123,683 

April  25,  1912 . 

. 19,583 

94,692 

151,186 

March  27,  1912.  .  .  . 

. 14,681 

12,540 

52,682 

February  28,  1912. 

.  9,024 

10,239 

44,984 

January  31,  1912... 

. 12,781 

14,042 

55,592 

Date — 

Shortages 

Box 

Coal,  Gondola 
and  Hopper 

Total 

May  1,  1913 . 

.  7,154 

3,733 

14,178 

April  15,  1913 . 

.  7,181 

2,196 

13,217 

.•\pril  1,  1913 . 

1,400 

10,804 

^larch  1,  1913 . 

. 17,645 

3,355 

27,148 

I'chruary  1,  1913... 

. 10,093 

4,720 

24,785 

December  31,  1912. 

. 24,090 

4.730 

33,601 

November  30.  1912. 

. ,38,723 

12,778 

62,536 

November  7,  1912. 

. 40,463 

14,811 

71,150 

October  10,  1912.  .. 

14,897 

54,389 

September  12,  1912 

. 22,837 

8,331 

30,000 

-August  15,  1912... 

.  0,413 

4,703 

14,722 

luly  IS,  1912 . 

.  2,490 

2,974 

6,467 

Tune  20,  1912 . 

459 

5,746 

May  23,  1912 . 

. 2,918 

2,049 

7,482 

-April  25,  1912 . 

.  0,152 

2,144 

12,305 

-March  27,  1912 . 

. 19,413 

8,159 

33,974 

February  28,  1912.. 

. 23,514 

8,153 

37,142 

January  31,  1912... 

. 15,042 

5,538 

23,011 

Boston  Coal  Receipts. 


-An  increase  is  shown  in  the  coal  receipts  of 
Boston  this  year  over  last  in  the  bituminous  and 
the  Nova  Scotia  coals.  -Anthracite  received  in 
-Atiril,  1913  was  143,016  compared  with  143,111 
for  -April,  1912.  Bituminous  for  1913  was  435,- 
909  tons  against  359,794  for  last  year.  Nova 
Scotia  coals  in  -April  of  this  year  were  27,500 
tons  a.gainst  1S,700  tons  last  year.  Total  re- 
ccijits  of  all  coals  for  .April  this  year  were  606,- 


425  tons  compared  with  521,605  tons  in  1912. 
For  the  four  months  to  May  first  this  year 
2,280,452  tons  were  received  against  2,145,927 
last  year. 


Coal  Trade  Golf  Season. 


By  noon  of  Tuesday,  May  13,  thirty-seven 
members  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Trade  Golf 
-Association  had  registered  at  the  Wheaton, 
Ilk,  golf  links,  and  thirty-five  of  them  hacl 
played  that  exceptionally  long  course  with 
more  or  less  satisfaction.  The  four  beau¬ 
tiful  cups  that  will  be  struggled  for  were  on 
exhibition,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  pol¬ 
ishers,  and  the  number  of  coal  golfers  that 
already  see  these  trophies  shining  on  their 
mantels,  with  their  names  emblazoned  on 
them,  is  only  equalled  by  the  attendance. 

Even  if  it  did  rain,  hail  and  blow  a  gale 
from  about  twelve  o’clock  until  sundown,  the 
interest  did  not  diminish,  for  twenty  sturdy 
.golfers  plugged  through  it  all  in  the  effort  to 
qualify  for  the  O’Gara  cup.  which  was  the 
event  scheduled  for  the  afternoon.  The  day, 
of  course,  was  most  disappointing,  but  never¬ 
theless  it  can  be  set  down  as  a  most  success¬ 
ful  one  from  the  standpoint  of  attendance  and 
interest  manifested. 

The  morning  was  given  up  to  medal  play, 
and  the  goat  medals  were  a  decided  feature 
of  the  entire  day.  On  all  sides  could  be 
heard  challenges  and  chortles  resulting  from 
the  interchange  of  goat  medals  when  the 
scores  were  checked  up  during  the  noon  hour. 
The  following  members  were  present,  and  the 
scores  following  were  those  that  were  handed 
in.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  scores  and  at¬ 
tendants  do  not  tally,  but  a  number  of  torn 
score  cards  distributed  over  the  course  might 
.give  even  Sherlock  Holmes  a  clue  as  to  the 
“why”  in  the  case. 

MORNI-\G  ROUND. 


C.  K.  ITostler  . 122  28  91 

C.  G.  Hall  . 104  20  84 

.T.  E.  Hitt  . 113  22  91 

T.  IS.  Raynon  . No  score  turned  in 

D.  \V.  Heath  .  97  10  87 

George  .S.  Patterson  .  87  Scr.  87 

C.  E.  Karstrom  . Ill  12  99 

E.  F.  Smith  .  92  6  8G 

].  E.  Beebe'  . 108  20  88 

Ridgley  Rea  . 100  5  9,G 

.1.  B.  Forbes  . No  score  turned  in 

A.  J.  Atwater  . 101  5  96 

W.  B.  Worth  . No  score  turned  in 

-5.  O.  Tandy  . 109  24  85 

H.  .5.  Huskey  . Ill  24  87 

B.  L.  Shepard  . 105  10  95 

C.  1".  Lemmon  . No  score  turned  in 

George  P.  Koeliler  . No  score  turned  in 

N.  S.  Birkland  . No  score  turned  in 

H.  T.  Koeber  . No  score  turned  in 

H.  .T.  Elliott  . Ill  12  99 

C.  J.  Fletcher  .  94  5  89 

Robert  McClearey  .  95  5  90 

S.  Peabody  . 104  12  92 

C.  G.  Osborne  .  94  5  89 

W.  C.  Hill  . No  score  turned  in 

C.  W.  Gilmore  . No  score  turned  in 

.T.  H.  Coulter  . No  score  turned  in 

C.  T.  Roberts  . No  score  turned  in 

H.  M.  Hall  . No  score  turned  in 

C.  N.  Eastman  . No  score  turned  in 

M.  FL  Schoenthaler  . 104  6  98 

-\.  W.  Hays  .  98  5  93 

Arthur  M.  Hull  . No  score  turned  in 

H.  H.  Taylor  . No  score  turned  in 


L.  W.  .Tones  and  Homer  D.  Jones  came  out  in 
afternoon  and  E.  Keehler  of  Rockford  participated  as 
the  guest  of  IT.  H.  Taylor. 


QUALIFYING 
A.  O.  Tandy  . 

FOR 

O'GARA  CUP. 
. 112  24 

88 

H.  IT.  Taylor  . 

. 102 

14 

88 

iM.  IL  Schoenthaler  .  . . . 

.  95 

fi 

89 

C.  G.  Hall  . 

. 109 

20 

89 

C.  7.  Fletcher  . 

.  94 

5 

89 

T.  H.  Coulter  . 

. 101 

12 

89 

R.  McClerey  . 

.  95 

5 

90 

H.  A.  Huskey  . 

. 115 

24 

91 

IT.  T.  Elliott  . 

. 103 

12 

91 

D.  W.  Heath  . 

. 101 

10 

91 

H.  M.  Hall  . 

. 113 

20 

93 

.A.  W.  Hays  . 

5 

93 

W.  C.  Hill  . 

. 113 

18 

95 

E.  F.  Smith  . 

. 104 

0 

98 

R.  Rea  . 

. 103 

5 

98 

T.  E.  Hitt . 

. 123 

22 

101 

Minor  Prize  Winners. 

Geo.  S.  Patterson  won  the  low  gross 

score 

of  87  for  the  morning  round. 

C.  G.  Hall  won  low  net  with  84. 
A.  O.  Tandy  won  second  low  net 

with 

8.5. 

E.  F.  Smith  won 

third 

low  net 

with 

86. 

Geo.  S.  Patterson  is  a  fast  player  and  runner 
tiD  to  Warren  K.  Wood,  tlie  champion  of 
Homewood  Country  Clul). 


William  P.  Cayton,  auditor  of  the  Rail  &  River 
Coal  Company  of  Cleveland,  spent  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  last  week  in  Pittsburgh,  and  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday  of  this  week  at  the  company’s 
mines  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio. 
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Men  Prominent  in  the  Coal  Trade’s  Eye. 


Campbell,  Peacock  &  Kinzer. 

Philadelphia’s  new  coal  jobbing  house  organized 
a  few  months  since  is  composed  of  three  men 
who  are  reckoned  to  become  important  factors 
in  the  eastern  coal  situation.  Each  has  had  his 
particular  line  of  experience  and  they  have  al¬ 
ready  acquired,  from  association  with  each  other 
in  their  previous  connections,  a  team  work  that 
should  get  the  business.  In  other  words,  they 
had  no  personality  adjustments  to  make  before 
the  machinery  of  the  new  enterprise  gets  under 
way,  hut  started  off  on  high  speed  from  the 
beginning. 

Norman  W.  Campbell  got  his  first  job  down 
at  the  Port  Richmond  piers  of  the  Philadelphia 


&  Reading  and  remained  there  six  years,  ac¬ 
quiring  a  rudiamentary  experience  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  end  of  the  coal  business.  He  then  went 
with  the  firm  of  Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  sales  of  tug  coal  about  the 
port  of  Philadelphia.  When  Messrs.  Peacock 
and  Kerr  withdrew  from  the  firm  to  form  the 
P)eech  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Company  in  1901  they 
took  N.  W.  Campbell  with  them  and  later  made 
him  sales  agent  in  charge  of  trade  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  their  Boston 


business.  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Company  took 
over  the  Beach  Creek  Company  and  with  it 
the  sales  agent,  who  became  sales  manager  for  the 
territory  tributary  to  Philadel])hia.  And  now  he 
has  acquired  all  of  the  experience  necessary  to 
give  him  the  confidence  that  insists  he  can  do  for 
himself  what  he  had  been  doing  for  his  former 
companies  and  he  embarks  on  his  own  account. 
His  most  valuable  i)ersonal  asset  is  an  exact  sys¬ 
tem  of  working  and  living  acquired  from  having 
overworked  and  neglected  his  habits  of  eating, 
exercising  and  sleeping  until  his  health  called 
the  halt  and  caused  him  to  work  out  a  saner 


policy.  He  has  in  this  process  of  thought  de¬ 
veloped  ideas  of  what  he  should  do  and  what  he 
should  not  and  has  finally  substituted  for  the 
subjunctives  the  more  positive  “will"  and  won't.” 
His  associates  know  he  is  right  when  he  ex¬ 
presses  a  conviction  because  he  seldom  speaks 
until  his  mind  is  made  up  on  a  point  and  there 
is  no  room  for  argument  because  that  has  gone 
before  in  his  own  mind.  He  believes  in  fair 
dealing  but  is  firm  wdthal. 

Since  he  started  his  business  career  in  1904, 
C.  H.  Peacock  has  been  associated  with  the 
senior  member  in  the  several  changes  that  have 
occurred  to  the  several  companies  in  which  they 
have  had  their  lots  cast.  A  son  of  H.  W.  Pea¬ 
cock,  originally  with  Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr,  and 
later  the  Reach  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  the 
coal  business  came  natural  to  young  Peacock  and 
he  took  up  his  father’s  interests  on  his  death 
and  gave  up  a  higher  education  in  Princeton, 
after  graduation  from  Lafayette  College  in  the 
arts  course.  He  continued  on  the  selling  end 
when  the  Pennsylvania  Company  took  over  the 
Beach  Creek  and  made  good  to  the  extent  of 
acquiring  a  reputation  in  the  Philadelphia  as  a 
man  for  meacy  tonnage  business.  They  say  he 
has  the  staying  qualities  that  large  contracts 
seem  unable  to  resist  and  the  habit  of  hustling  all 
the  time  so  as  to  keep  as  many  prospects  covered 
as  possible. 

The  modest  member  of  the  firm  as  far  as  posing 
for  the  camera  is  concerned,  is  S.  L.  B.  Kinzer, 
though  he  is  just  as  accustomed  to  exposure  on 
the  firing  line  of  his  trade  as  his  associates.  He 
began  his  business  life  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  the  transportation  department,  be¬ 
ing  located  at  various  points  and  advancing  to 
the  post  of  paymaster  before  he  left  the  service. 
He  entered  the  sales  department  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation  several  years 
ago  and  under  N.  W.  Campbell  has  developed 
a  strong  trade  that  is  the  sort  that  follows  a 
salesman  through  a  change  of  connections  and 
buys  the  coal  on  his  word.  He  studies  coal 
seriously  and  knows  what  the  several  grades  of 
black  diamonds  will  and  will  not  do  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  test  under  the  boiler. 


Railway  Fuel  Association. 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  International 
Railway  Fuel  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  May  21  to  24,  the  large 
banquet  room  on  the  second  floor  being  re¬ 
served  for  the  convention.  The  banquet  room 
adjoining  will  be  utilized  for  exhibitions  of  lo¬ 
comotive  appliances  and  supplies,  mining  machin¬ 
ery  and  coal  handling  devices. 

The  program  for  the  opening  day,  Wednesday, 
includes  the  address  by  the  president,  H.  T. 
Bentley,  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  Chi¬ 
cago,  addresses  by  Vice-President  R.  H.  Aishton, 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  and  Francis 
S.  Peabody,  president  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  the  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  and 
two  papers.  The  first  -of  these  papers  will  be 
entitled,  “Standard  Form  of  Contract  Covering 
Purchase  of  Railway  Fuel  Coal.”  by  J.  G.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Burlington  Route,  Chicago.  Those  taking 
part  in  the  discussion  will  be  E.  A.  Foos,  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore;  B.  T.  Jellison, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  Richmond,  Va. ; 
I.  C.  Hatch,  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  H.  L.  Baclham,  Bessemer 
Coal,  Iron  &  Land  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  other  paper  for  Wednesday,  “Sub-Bitum¬ 
inous  and  Lignite  Coal  as  Locomotive  Fuel,” 
by  S.  B.  Flagg,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  following:  S.  C.  Graham,  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  Missouri  Valley, 
Iowa;  O.  N.  Terry,  Burlington  Route,  Chicago; 
W.  P.  Bross,  Wyoming  Coal  Mining  Company, 
Monarch,  Wyoming. 

'rinirsday’s  program  includes  a  paper  by  J.  A. 
Garcia,  1C  M.,  Allen  &  Garcia  Company,  Chicago, 
entitled  “Location,  Construction,  Development  and 
Operation  of  a  Bituminous  Coal  Mine,”  and  the 
report  of  the  standing  committee  on  “Firing 
Practice,”  D.  C.  Buell,  chairman. 

On  h'riday  two  papers  will  be  |)rescnted — “Self- 
Propelled  Railway  Passenger  Cars,”  by  S.  F. 
Dodd,  and  B.  11.  Arnold,  General  Electric  Com- 
l)any,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  “Modern  Loco¬ 
motive  Coaling  Station :  Its  Design,  Construc¬ 
tion,  Operation  and  M:dntcnance,”  by  11.  J. 
Slifer,  Chicago.  The  latter  paper  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  W.  T.  Krausch,  Burlington  Route, 


Chicago;  W.  E.  Dunham,  Chicago  &  Northwes¬ 
tern  Railway,  Winona,  Minn.;  E.  A.  Averill, 
“American  Engineer,”  New  York;  E.  E.  Barrett, 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago ;  G.  W. 
Freeland,  Williams,  White  &  Co.,  Moline,  Ill., 
and  R.  A.  Ogle,  Ogle  Construction  Company, 
Chicago. 

At  the  final  session  on  Saturday  the  standing 
committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws  will  re¬ 
port  as  will  the  special  committees.  The  election 
of  officers  will  then  ensue,  followed  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  executive  committee  on  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  subjects  presented  at  the  current  meet¬ 
ing  for  discussion,  with  recommendations  on 
subjects  for  future  presentation.  Balloting  for 
the  location  of  the  next  annual  meeting  will 
follow. 

The  paper  at  this  last  session  will  be  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “Scaling  of  Locomotive  Boilers  and  Result¬ 
ant  Fuel  Losses.”  The  speaker  will  be  J.  S. 
Sheafe,  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Chicago.  Those 
who  will  take  part  in  the  discussion  will  be  F.  W. 
Foltz,  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  F.  A.  Moreland,  of  George  L.  Simonds  & 
Co.,  Chicago;  Harry  Bentley,  Rock  Island  Lines, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  and  W.  T.  Ray,  Clinchfield 
Fuel  Company,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

The  social  features  of  the  convention  include 
theatre  parties  Wednesday  evening  and  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  moving  pictures  of  interior  mine 
workings  to  be  shown  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Thursday  evening  in  connection  with  musical 
dialogues  and  recitals,  and  an  automobile  trip 
through  the  principal  parks  of  the  city,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  stop  will  be  made  at  the  Fisk 
street  plant  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Com¬ 
pany  for  inspection. 


Congress  Delays  Vote. 

Washington.  May  1.5. — The  Senate  listened 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  today  to  a  discussion 
of  the  right  of  West  Virginia’s  governor  to 
establish  a  military  zone  in  his  state,  to  set  up 
martial  law"  there  and  to  say  that  prisoners 
brought  before  the  military  tribunal  created  by 
him  should  be  tried  by  it  instead  of  in  the 
civil  courts. 

Senator  Kern’s  resolution  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  conditions  in  the  West  Virginia  coal 
fields,  which  brought  forth  the  argument,  failed 
once  more  to  come  to  a  vote.  Air,  Kern  and 
Senator  Goff,  the  leaders  of  the  fight,  agreeing 
that  it  be  laid  aside  temporarily  that  debate 
on  the  question  of  tariff  hearings  might  be 
continued. 

When  consideration  of  the  resolution  was 
continued  “Mother”  Jones  and  a  company  of 
West  Virginia  labor  union  officials  occupied 
seats  in  the  Senate  gallery. 

Senator  Goff  engaged  in  a  spirited  argument 
with  Senator  Borah,  author  of  the  original 
resolution  of  inquiry  into  the  West  Virginia 
situation  introduced  at  the  last  session. 

The  discussion  concerned  the  authority  of 
the  Governor  of  W'est  Virginia  to  issue  an 
order  declaring  martial  law,  which  closed  the 
civil  courts  and  substituted  therefor  the  court- 
martial. 

“If  in  such  cases,”  Senator  Borah  declared, 
“the  governor  of  the  state  can  close  the  doors 
of  the  courts  and  deny  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  when  the  courts  are  able  to  proceed  with 
cases  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  we,  the 
United  States,  are  forced  to  sit  idly  by  and  see 
it  proceed,  we  become  Mexicanized  in  forty- 
eight  hour.” 

“If  there  is  a  state  of  insurrection,”  Sena¬ 
tor  Goff  replied,  “the  governor  has  the  author¬ 
ity  to  put  the  whole  state  under  martial  law, 
with  the  commander  in  chief  to  control  it  by 
his  own  will.  That  is  the  law  of  war.” 


Miners  Get  Back  Pay. 


1 1  AZKi.ToN,  Pa.,  May  15. — Half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  back  pay  will  be  .given  anthracite  mine 
workers  as  a  result  of  decisions  by  Charles  P. 
Neill,  as  umpire  on  questions  submitted  by  the 
anthracite  conciliation  board.  He  sustained 
the  men’s  contention  for  7  per  cent  bonus 
under  the  slidin.g  scale  for  March,  1912,  the  last 
month  the  scale  was  in  operation. 


.'\  demurrer  to  the  bill  of  Alexander  T. 
Laughlin.  Silas  B.  Adams  and  others,  who 
brought  an  action  to  enjoin  the  city  of  Port¬ 
land  from  establishing  a  municipal  wood  and 
coal  yard,  has  been  filed  at  Portland.  The 
right  of  the  city  to  establish  the  yard  is  de¬ 
nied  by  the  plaintiffs.  At  the  last  municipal 
election  it  was  voted  to  establish  the  yard. 
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Influence  of  the  Payroll. 

When  the  speaker  had  finished  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  new  concrete  plant  of  the 
Bunsen  Coal  Company,  at  the  fuel  confer¬ 
ence  at  Urbana,  Ill.,  last  week,  one  coal 
man  remarked  to  another  : 

“It  is  evident  that  the  man  who  designed 
that  plant  never  had  to  worry  over  meet¬ 
ing  the  next  payroll.” 

This  was  supposed  to  be  a  bull’s  eye 
against  the  construction  of  such  expensive 
plants.  The  meaning  behind  his  sneer  was 
that  the  coal  market  is  determined  by  the 
man  who  must  borrow  money  to  meet  his 
payroll  rather  than  by  the  man  who  has 
money  enough  to  pay  cash  for  permanent 
and  solid  construction.  The  critic  meant 
to  imply  that  so  long  as  certain  oper¬ 
ators  are  struggling  to  meet  their  pay¬ 
roll  and  make  prices  accordingly  the  other 
man  cannot  get  enough  for  his  coal  to  pay 
the  interest  on  any  such  an  expensive  in¬ 
stallation. 

We  are  not  belittling  the  influence  which 
]iayroll  necessities  have  upon  market  prices. 
When  a  producing  company  gets  so  hard 
up  it  must  ask  an  advance  from  its  selling 
agents  in  order  to  meet  the  payroll,  it  is 
not  particular  what  price  is  charged  for  its 
coal.  Time  and  again  the  Chicago  and 
other  markets  have  been  demoralized  by 
just  this  influence.  No  doubt  the  same 
markets  will  again  be  demoralized  by  ex¬ 


actly  the  same  influence.  However,  when 
an  operating  company  forgets  the  cost  of 
all  other  things  which  enter  into  coal  pro¬ 
duction  besides  labor,  and  sets  out  merely 
to  raise  money  enough  to  satisfy  labor, 
he  is  eliminating  himself  from  business 
with  hellish  speed. 

As  such  companies  disappear,  concerns 
like  the  Bunsen  Coal  Company  are  coming 
into  existence.  They  have  other  things 
to  think  about  than  merely  the  payroll. 
They  must  have  money  to  meet  land  de¬ 
pletion  charges,  plant  depreciation  charges, 
bond  interest  and  dividends.  They  cannot 
sell  coal  merely  for  enough  money  to  meet 
the  payroll.  Consequently,  they  are  getting 
and  will  continue  to  get  a  price  which  is 
commensurate  with  their  larger  obligations. 

Because  the  little  concerns  are  disap¬ 
pearing  and  because  the  larger  companies 
are  growing  in  number  and  importance, 
we  believe  sincerely  that  the  era  of  very 
low  coal  prices  is  rapidly  disappearing. 


Electricity  in  Mines. 

.'\  great  deal  has  been  said — perhaps 
much  that  is  unsound  and  carelessly  consid¬ 
ered — about  the  dangers  of  electricity  in 
mines.  The  use  of  certain  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  in  mine  air  which  is  charged  to  the 
explosive  point  either  with  gas  or  with 
coal  dust,  is  unquestionably  dangerous. 
The  electric  spark  from  a  mine  motor  or 
a  trolley  might  easily  touch  off  an  explo¬ 
sion  in  such  a  mine  and  result  in  ruin. 

However,  we  are  not  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  air  in  many  mines  is  permitted  to 
he  charged  to  tliQ  explosive  point  with  a 
dangerous  quantity  of  explosive  gas. 
Neither  are  we  inclined  to  believe  that, 
seeing  all  that  is  known  of  its  dangers,  dust 
is  permitted  to  collect  now  in  many  coal 
mines.  On  these  two  accounts,  we  believe 
that  most  statements  as  to  the  imminence 
of  danger  to  be  exaggerated. 

An  exact  appraisal  of  the  difficulty  and 
the  discovery  of  a  method  of  removing  the 
danger,  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  discussion 
among  those  who  are  familiar  with  all  the 
phases  of  electrical  installation  in  mines. 
Just  recently,  at  Pittsburgh,  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  held  a 
meeting  and  devoted  its  entire  discussions 
to  the  installation  of  electrical  equipment  in 
mines.  This  is,  unqiiestionably,  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Erom  such  a  meeting 
we  will  get  the  exact  facts,  and  from  the 
exact  facts  we  will  get,  naturally,  a  sensible 
suggestion  of  the  remedy.  More  meetings 
of  this  kind  should  be  held. 


Commercialism  in  Coal. 

The  most  humorous  that  we  could  im¬ 
agine  would  be  to  have  a  coal  man  arise 
in  a  public  gathering  and  make  an  excuse 
for  the  tendency  of  the  coal  trade  to  run 
too  strongly  to  commercialism.  In  the 
very  fact,  coal  trade  commercialism  has 
such  an  erring  way  of  deporting  itself,  it 
has  run  amuck  entirely ;  as  far  as  an 
astronomer  has  been  able  to  discover  by 
the  use  of  the  Lick  telescope,  it  has  passed 
entirely  out  of  the  solar  system.  It  has 
not  only  passed  out  of  the  industry,  but  it 
has  disappeared  from  the  map  and  from 
last  accounts  it  was  lost  entirely  in  the 
labyrinth  of  the  milky  way.  Since  then, 
no  one  has  heard  from  it.  Whether  it  is 
describing  an  erratic  orbit,  intending  some 
day  to  return  home  and  find  lodgement 


again  in  the  coal  industry  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  trade.  We  might  make 
excuses  for  its  non-existence,  but  to  make 
excuses  for  its  presence  is  like  saying  in 
true  Irish  fashion :  “Pat  was  dead  when 
the  pig  was  stolen,  hut  I’m  sorry  he  did  it.” 

But  stop  a  little,  as  the  Ashanti  king 
used  to  say.  Maybe  we  are  a  little  prema¬ 
ture  in  saying  commercialism  is  not  at 
home  in  the  coal  industry.  By  searching 
about  the  premises,  we  may  find  it  hidden 
underneath  the  floor  of  some  closet.  We 
will  examine  the  industry  in  some  detail. 
In  the  matter  of  coal  land  ownership,  we 
inquire,  is  commercialism  rampant  or  re¬ 
cumbent  ?  Eor  answer,  we  find  that  an 
operator  purchases  an  area  of  land  at  any¬ 
where  from  $50  to  $1,000  per  acre.  He 
paid  good  money  for  it.  To  get  his  money 
back — if  he  is  strictly  a  commercialized 
business  man — the  coal  producer  must 
charge  off  to  land  account  enough  for  each 
ton  of  coal  produced  to  pay  for  all  of  the 
coal  in  that  land,  whether  it  is  all  produced 
or  not. 

Instead,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  getting 
100  per  cent  of  the  coal  in  the  ground,  the 
operator  is  striking  about  the  average  if 
he  gets  sixty-five  per  cent.  He  is  doing 
better  than  the  average  if  he  gets  seventy 
per  cent.  He  is  doing  inordinately  well 
if  he  gets  seventy-five  per  cent.  He  is 
exploding  a  record  if  he  gets  as  much  as 
eighty-five  or  ninety  per  cent.  Then,  in 
charging  off  for  the  depletion  of  his  coal 
reserve,  he  does  not  charge  off  enough  per 
ton  for  the  two-thirds  which  he  takes  out 
to  pay  him  for  the  one-third  left  in  the 
ground.  Sometimes  he  is  so  generous  to 
the  public  he  does  not  charge  off  anything 
at  all ;  he  puts  his  capital  in  the  ground 
and  digs  it  piecemeal  to  give  it  away  to  the 
coal  buyers. 

On  the  score,  therefore,  of  coal  land 
ownership  and  coal  land  accounting,  we 
can  hardly  say  that  commercialism  has  a 
strangle  hold  upon  the  industry. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  dealing  with  la¬ 
bor,  we  inquire  whether  the  trade  is  ground 
under  the  iron  heel  of  commercialism. 
When  coal  is  selling  for  a  dollar  a  ton,  on 
the  average,  the  operator  is  paying  sixty 
cents  a  ton  to  the  practical  miner,  and 
twenty  cents  per  ton  to  the  day  laborer, 
making  a  total  of  eighty  cents.  That  is,  labor 
cost  alone  is  eighty  per  cent  of  the  total 
selling  price.  Out  of  the  remaining  twenty 
per  cent,  the  operator  must  pay  the  cost  of 
supervision  or  superintendence ;  the  cost  of 
mine  timbering,  track  laying  and  machin¬ 
ery  repair ;  the  cost  of  coal  burned  under 
the  boiler;  the  cost  of  power  for  hauling, 
hoisting  and  preparation,  and  the  cost  of 
depreciation  in  the  plant.  The  operator 
gives  eighty  per  cent  of  his  dollar  to  labor 
and  keeps  twenty  per  cent  to  cover  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  and  charges  for  depreciating 
of  machinery,  depletion  of  coal  lands,  in¬ 
terest  on  bonds,  and  the  profits  for  the  en¬ 
terprise. 

Seeing  how  highly  commercialized  insti¬ 
tutions  take  their  profit,  regardless  of  what 
happens  to  labor,  it  hardly  can  be  said  that 
commercialism  is  excessively  prominent  in 
the  coal  mining  industry. 

In  the  matter  of  making  sales,  we  inquire 
whether  commercialism  has  put  its  stamp 
upon  the  forehead  of  the  coal  trade.  In¬ 
tensified  commercialism  in  other  industrial 
lines,  takes  the  form  of  making  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  selling  agent  do  all  the  selling.  No 
coal  company  attempts  to  do  any  such  fool- 
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isli  thing.  The  operator,  a.s  a  matter  of 
conforming  to  the  conventions,  employs  a 
general  sales  agent.  This  gentleman  is 
supplied  with  an  office,  an  office  force,  sta¬ 
tionery  and  all  the  other  appurtenances  and 
appliances.  This  general  sales  agent,  as 
the  first  duty  devolving  upon  him,  strives 
manfully  to  name  a  price  which  will  sell 
the  coal  without  any  wearisome  effort  upon 
his  part.  He  wants  the  price  to  do  the 
selling.  If  too  many  people  are  playing 
the  same  game,  and  if  the  time  comes  when 
the  price  will  not  sell  the  coal,  the  general 
sales  agent  turns  the  bothersome  product 
over  to  a  jobber.  The  latter  naturally  keeps 
a  part  of  the  company’s  revenue  for  his 
services. 

Seeing  how  such  things  are  done  in  other 
lines,  on  the  score  of  selling  policy  it  can 
hardly  be  accused  that  the  coal  industry 
has  gone  extravagantly  into  commercial¬ 
ism. 

If,  therefore,  the  coal  business  should 
ever  be  accused  publicly  of  running  too  ex¬ 
tensively  to  commercialism,  any  coal  man 
would  be  justified  in  arising  to  prove  an 
alibi. 


Where  We  Recant. 

We  recant ;  we  retract ;  we  are  sorry  that 
we  ever  said  anything  about  Illinois  oper¬ 
ators  being  in  hard  luck  and  poor.  On  that 
score  we  have  made  many  a  grievous  mis¬ 
take  and — at  this  late  date — we  admit  it. 
On  numerous  occasions,  we  have  said  in 
bold  type  that  the  coal  producers  of  Illinois 
were  not  making  enough  money  to  keep  the 
wolf  off  the  doorstep,  to  say  nothing  about 
keeping  it  out  of  sight.  Even  we  have  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  trade,  unless  relieved,  was 
going  to  the  demnition  bow  wows.  We 
thought,  then,  that  all  this  was  true.  Now 
we  know  it  was  all  a  bad  dream.  The 
operators  have  money  to  burn ;  they  are 
able  to  throw  it  away  and  are  hungry  for 
the  chance. 

Although  wrong  in  the  past,  this  time  we 
are  not  mistaken.  The  operators  of  Illinois 
are  going  to  take  a  huge  pile  of  crisp 
greenbacks  out  into  the  prairie  and  burn  it 
up.  They  are  going  to  have  a  beautiful 
bonfire  and  their  own  coin  will  furnish  the 
fuel.  This  is  going  to  be  a  curious  exhibit, 
coming  as  it  does  at  a  time  when  many  of 
the  same  men  while  weeping  profusely  are 
saying  that  times  are  so  hard  they  have  to 
curtail  even  their  clerical  force  that  operat¬ 
ing  expense  and  fixed  charges  may  not 
exceed  gross  revenue.  What  follows  is  the 
sad  and  sinful  story  of  it  all. 

Some  operators  in  the  Springfield  dis¬ 
trict  foregathered  and  averred  one  to  the 
other  that  business  sledding  was  almighty 
hard.  They  could  not  get — so  they  said — 
enough  money  to  keep  ahead  of  their  ex¬ 
penses.  Some  few  banks  went  so  far  as  to 
confess  that  they  could  not  take  in  money 
as  fast  as  these  same  mine  owners  could 
spend  it — and  did.  The  situation  “seemed” 
to  call  for  redress.  What  was  the  way  out? 
That  was  the  question. 

Then,  everyone  in  the  gathering  thought 
of  the  railroads  at  once ;  they  would  compel 
the  railroads  to  reduce  their  rates.  It  was 
a  fine  idea !  However,  nothing  good  comes 
without  cost.  But  what  did  a  little  cost 
amount  to  when  set  alongside  a  rate  reduc¬ 
tion — which  would  accrue  finally  to  their 
customers?  So,  they  decided  to  have  rows, 
.sheets,  pages  and  volumes  of  figures  com¬ 
piled.  That  cost  money,  but  they  paid  it. 


Also,  they  had  lawyers  whip  this  bale  of 
information  into  the  proper  kind  of  dry 
legal  phraseology  which  the  Commission 
could  understand.  This  also  cost  money, 
but — they  w'ent  in  debt  for  it.  Armed  with 
these  weapons,  the  operators  went  to  the 
Commission  and  asked  that  the  railroad 
rates  from  the  northern  Springfield  district 
be  reduced. 

This  plan  to  succor  the  producers  of  one 
field  would  have  worked  admirably  had  the 
other  operators  consented  to  sleep  peace¬ 
fully  and  permitted  large  chunks  of  their 
business  to  be  spirited  away.  But  the 
others  did  not  sleep  at  all.  Rather  they 
arose  and  swarmed  in  the  heavens  like  flies 
about  a  piece  of  sugar.  By  districts  and  by 
subdistricts  they  protested.  By  districts 
and  subdistricts  they  compiled  other  rows, 
sheets,  pages  and  volumes  of  figures.  By 
districts  and  by  subdistricts  they  employed 
other  lawyers  to  put  other  statements  into 
the  dry  phraseology  which  alone  the  Com¬ 
mission  seems  to  understand. 

The  lawyers  chuckled  and  licked  theit 
chops ;  the  coal  trade  at  last  was  beginning 
to  “loosen  up.”  Likewise  the  statisticians 
and  the  stenographers  reveled ;  the  coal 
trade  was  going  to  yield  a  little  “soft 
money.” 

After  the  swarming  was  over  and  after 
all  the  maps  and  tables  and  bone-dry  state- 
meVits  had  been  made  and  after  the  lawyers 
had  been  properly  “retained,”  somebody 
figured  it  out  that  the  fight  was  going  to 
cost  in  the  aggregate  the  beautiful  sum  of 
$150,000.  Ye  gods,  what  a  donation  to 
come  from  a  bankrupt  business ! 

But,  sorrow  and  death,  listen  to  this. 
Suppose  the  Springfield  operators  win ; 
suppose  they  get  their  differential?  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  do 
nothing  but  command  the  railroads  serving 
the  Springfield  district  to  lower  their  rates. 
It  cannot  compel  other  roads  serving  other 
fields  to  hold  their  rates  where  they  are  or 
to  advance  them.  The  Commission,  in 
brief,  is  there  not  to  stifle  competition  but 
to  enhance  it.  If,  then,  the  railroads  serv¬ 
ing  the  Springfield  district  have  their  rates 
cut,  the  other  roads  will  voluntarily  put 
their  own  rates  under  the  knife.  The  dif¬ 
ferential  established  under  the  rule  of 
thumbs,  will  be  maintained  under  the  rule 
of  thumbs.  Everybody  will  get  a  cut  in 
rates,  perhaps — which  will  be  handed  over 
to  the  consumers — but  the  relative  positions 
of  the  railroads  and  coal  fields  will  be  about 
the  same  as  now.  This  is  a  beautiful  out¬ 
come. 

At  any  rate,  the  Illinois  operators  will  be 
out  of  pocket  that  nice  and  comfortable 
sum  of  $150,000 — and  that  at  a  time  when 
the  coal  trade  is  bleeding  at  its  pores  trying 
to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 

Our  candid  opinion  is  that  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  the  coal  trade  of  Illinois  has  been 
miserably  advised.  The  powerlessness  of 
the  Commission  over  the  question  of  dif¬ 
ferentials  .should  have  been  seen  before  the 
enterprise  was  ever  undertaken.  The  law¬ 
yers  who  profit  by  the  fight  which  is  about 
to  ensue  could  not  be  expected  to  advise 
against  the  folly  of  the  feud ;  practical  coal 
men  should  have  .seen  it. 


We  venture  to  believe  that  the  home 
producer  should  be  freed  from  necessity 
to  combat  too  strongly  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducer.  After  that,  the  relation  between 
home  producer  and  home  labor  and  home 
buyer  will  adjust  itself  naturally. 


Mine  Power  Plants. 

Now  that  something  like  sixty-seven 
mines  in  the  Pocahontas  regions  have  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  power  from  the  Appalachian 
l*owcr  Company  instead  of  producing  it 
themselves,  the  old  question  whether  a 
central  or  an  isolated  power  plant  is  the 
more  economical  has  come  in  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  overhauling. 

It  is  realized  that  the  central  power 
plant  can  sell  its  industrial  or  commercial 
power,  in  large  quantities,  very  cheap,  or 
even  a  little  below  cost  if  there  exists  in 
that  community  a  big  demand  for  retail 
or  household  power.  That  is,  in  Chicago 
the  commercial  power  can  be  sold  around 
four  mills  per  kilowatt  hour,  because 
there  are  so  many  apartment  house  dwell¬ 
ers  and  private  house  owners  who  can  be 
made  to  pay  the  sliding  scale  of  eleven 
and  six  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  How¬ 
ever,  unless  a  large  bulk  of  the  electric 
power  can  be  sold  at  a  very  high  price, 
the  commercial  power  cannot  be  sold  at 
or  below  the  cost  of  production. 

The  coal  operator,  therefore,  in  figur¬ 
ing  whether  the  central  power  plant  can 
sell  him  power  cheaper  than  he  can  make 
it  for  himself  must  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  number  of  retail  users  of  power 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  mines  and  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  electric  company  can  de¬ 
rive  its  profit  from  these  users  instead  of 
from  him. 

Another  factor  of  importance  is  that 
there  are  three  kinds  of  electrical  engi¬ 
neers.  First,  there  is  the  big  fellow  who 
not  only  is  an  engineer,  but  a  contractor 
and  a  financier.  He  might  be  called  an 
electrical  promotor.  Second,  there  is  the 
working  electrical  engineer  who  knows 
not  only  how  to  build  plants  and  ma¬ 
chines,  but  how  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs  if  anything  goes  wrong.  Third, 
there  is  the  man  who  knows  how  to  splice 
an  electrical  cable,  to  install  lighting  fix¬ 
tures  and  to  make  a  few  simple  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  magnetic  poles.  Of  the 
three  classes,  the  owner  of  an  isolated 
power  plant  has  available  really  only  two. 
The  working  engineer  who  knows  gen¬ 
erally  commands  high  prices  for  his  serv¬ 
ices  and  the  owner  of  an  isolated  plant 
cannot  aft'ord  to  employ  him.  Instead, 
he  makes  shift  with  the  third  class  man, 
who  is  no  engineer  at  all.  If  the  ma¬ 
chinery  goes  wrong  the  small  isolated 
plant  must  be  closed  until  an  expert  can 
be  imported  to  repair  it. 

Considering  the  cost  of  delay,  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  the  expert  assistance,  iso¬ 
lated  plant  owners  find  that  central 
power  is  cheaper  than  the  home-made 
power,  simply  because  the  central  power 
plant  can  employ  high  class  electrical 
engineers  who  can  avoid  breakdowns. 
We  are  drifting  towards  centralized 
power  plants  merely  because  there  are 
not  enough  men  who  really  know  the 
electrical  business.  The  few  who  do 
know  it  are  too  high  priced  to  permit  any 
but  the  big  company  to  employ  them. 

In  a  good  many  ways,  centralized 
I)lants  are  an  economic  and  a  business 
waste.  The  system  which  is  growing  up, 
however,  cannot  be  avoided  until  we  get 
a  few  more  men  who  know  what  elec¬ 
trical  machines  are  intended  to  do  and 
how  to  make  them  do  it. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 

E.  J.  La  Fevre  of  Gibson  City,  Illinois,  was 
a  visitor  to  the  Chicago  coal  trade  on  Tues¬ 
day. 

H.  F.  Graefe  of  the  Green  Bay  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  was  in  Chicago 
on  Wednesday  looking  after  his  supplies  of 
coal  from  the  western  mines  for  the  next  year. 

Benjamin  Gorman  of  the  Northwestern  Fuel 
Company  of  St.  Paul,  was  a  visitor_  to  the 
Chicago  coal  trade  on  Thursday  of  this  week. 
The  understanding  is  he  did  not  find  many  of 
the  coal  men  at  home,  most  of  them  being  out 
to  the  golf  tournament. 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  discussion  as  to 
what  might  be  done  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  Association  and  to 
increase  the  results  which  might  be  obtained 
from  that  organization,  a  few  changes  in  the 
by-laws  were  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting. 
j'.  R.  Rutter  and  W.  H.  D.  Gibson  were  ap- 
jointed  as  special  committee  to  revise  the  by¬ 
laws  and  report  at  an  early  meeting. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  one  members  reported 
that  on  a  shipment  of  seventy-four  cars  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal  which  was  weighed  most  care¬ 
fully,  he  discovered  a  net  shortage  of  sixty- 
four  tons  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 
This  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  anthracite 
coal  is  not  holding  out  in  weight  and  the  as¬ 
sociation  committed  itself  to  make  an  investi¬ 
gation  and  a  report. 

On  Tuesday  night  Homer  D.  Jones  of  the 
Peabody  Coal  Company  and  N.  H.  Kendall, 
commissioner  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association,  went  to  South  Chicago  to  address 
the  Calumet  Coal  Club.  This  is  a  progressive 
and  energetic  organization  of  retail  coal  men, 
having  twenty-two  members  and  having  J.  To¬ 
bin  as  president.  This  club  is  studying  how 
best  to  conduct  a  coal  dealers’  association  and 
Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Kendall  went  down  to  tell 
them  how  the  Chicago  Dealers’  Association 
does  things. 

At  the  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  the  report  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Kendall  showed  that  collections  for  the 
last  two  weeks  amounted  to  $2,300.15.  This 
makes  the  total  collection  to  date  $111,368.01. 
Just  recently  the  wholesale  coal  men  of  Chi¬ 
cago  have  decided  to  try  out  the  collection  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Association  and  have  met  with 
splendid  results.  This  is  a  matter  which  the 
association  has  been  trying  to  get  the  whole¬ 
salers  to  take  up  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
importance  of  this  department  will  rapidly  in¬ 
crease  and  be  appreciated. 

Just  recently  reference  was  made  to  a  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  the  city  ordinance  gov¬ 
erning  the  unloading  of  coal  on  streets  and 
public  places.  As  soon  as  the  coal  trade 
luncheon  of  the  29th  was  over  a  large  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association  went  in  a  body  before  the  ju¬ 
diciary  committee  and  asked  that  action  by 
the  judiciary  committee  be  postponed  allowing 
coal  men  more  time  to  secure  data  to  present 
as  to  why  the  proposed  amendment  was  im¬ 
practical.  The  committee  granted  a  postpon- 
ment  until  their  meeting,  which  will  be  held 
Tuesday,  May  27,  in  the  committee  rooms,  at 
the  City  Hall. 

J.  P.  McCahey,  manager  of  the  John  J.  Dunn 
Coal  Company,  reported  recently  to  the  retail 
dealers  that  some  of  his  teamsters  had  been 
stopped  by  a  policeman  from  chuting  coal 
across  the  sidewalk.  Ed.  Klinenberg  made  a 
similar  report.  Mr.  McCahey  said  that  he  went 
instantly  to  the  point  where  his  driver  was 
having  an  argument  with  the  policeman  and 
went  with  the  officer  to  headquarters,  where 
the  lieutenant  said  that  Chicago  had  no  ordi¬ 
nance  or  police  regulations  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  chuting  of  coal  in  this  manner  and 
therefore  the  officer  had  been  acting  beyond 
his  authority.  If  any  other  coal  retailer  in 
Chicago  encounters  a  similar  difficulty  this 
will  tell  him  how  to  act. 

Both  the  house  and  the  senate  at  Washing¬ 
ton  have  passed  the  civil  sundry  bill  which 
exempts  the  farmer  and  the  labor  unionist 
from  the  operations  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law.  The  belief  of  the  coal  men  and  of  a 
great  many  buyers  is  that  the  combination 
known  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  or  any  other  combination  of  workers  is  able, 
if  not  restrained,  to  affect  the  price  of  any 


commodity  to  the  whole  people  and  therefore 
is  a  combination  in  the  restraint  of  trade  in 
exact  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion  on  Wednesday  sent  a  telegram  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  protesting  against  this  law  re¬ 
ceiving  his  signature. 

President  William  D.  Elmstrom,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  gave  his  direc¬ 
torate  a  luncheon  at  the  Chicago  Automobile 
Club,  Thursday,  May  8th.  The  following  were 
present:  Homer  D.  Jones,  vice-president;  A. 

J.  Bunge,  secretary:  H.  E.  Everett,  Ed.  Klin¬ 
enberg,  C.  H.  Dreiske,  C.  H.  Chase,  Gus 
Wiese,  H.  S.  Richardson,  G.  I.  Methe,  L.  R. 
Rutter,  W.  H.  D,  Gibson,  W.  R.  Kernohan, 
R.  H.  Cruschow,  F.  C.  Atwill,  N.  H.  Kendall. 
Mr.  Elmstrom  stated  that  it  had  been  his 
desire  for  some  time  to  entertain  his  officers 
and  directors,  and  that  this  was  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  that  was  afforded  as  some  of  the 
directors  had  been  absent  from  the  city.  He 
expressed  himself  as  being  proud  of  his  official 
family,  and  considered  it  an  honor  to  work 
with  them,  and  as  a  token  of  his  appreciation 
for  the  loyal  support  given,  presented  each  of 
his  guests  with  one  of  his  photographs.  Not 
forgetting  that  an  occasion  of  this  kind  was 
an  opportune  time  to  mix  business  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  various  subjects  for  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  the  association  were  discussed,  and 
while  no  definite  action  was  taken,  the  various 
suggestions  will  bear  fruit  in  due  time. 

Wm.  D.  Elmstrom,  president  of  the  Chicago 
coal  dealers’  association,  has  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  standing  committees  for  the  year 
1913  : 

Finance  Committee:  A.  J.  Bunge,  chairman,  Bunge 
Bros.  Coal  Company:  N.  S.  Birkland,  Globe  Coal  Com¬ 
pany;  J.  K.  Dering,  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Company;  H.  II. 
Taylor,  Taylor  Coal  Company:  R.  H.  Gruschow,  Eureka 
Coal  &  Dock  Company:  C.  F.  Lemmon,  Chicago,  Wil¬ 
mington  &  Vermillion  Coal  Company;  D.  E.  McMillan, 
D.  E.  McMillan  &  Bro. ;  George  Lill,  George  Lill  & 
Co.;  E.  II.  Nichols,  Nichols  Coal  Company;  Edward 
Zipf,  Zipf  Bros.  Coal  Company;  Henry  J.  Koeher, 
Henry  Ilolverscheid  &  Co. 

Smoke  Committee:  G.  J.  Methe,  chairman,  F.  G. 
Hartwell  Co.;  O.  M.  Cone,  Edwin  F.  Daniels  &  Co.; 
C.  E.  Hostler,  Hostler  Coal  Sr  Coke  Company;  Harold 
Eldridge,  Eldridge  Coal  Company;  P.  J.  Alwart,  Alwart 
Bros.  Coal  Company;  Harry  P.  E.  Ilafer,  Henry  Hafer 
&  Son  Coal  Company;  T.  N.  Mordue,  Castner,  Curran 
S:  Bullitt;  John  Pynchon,  Crozer  Pocahontas  Company. 

Railroad  Bureau:  ‘  W.  H.  D.  Gihson,  chairman,  J. 

K.  Dering  C'oal  Company;  W.  S.  Bogle,  Crescent  Coal 

(Concluded  on  page  27.) 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


J.  E.  Davis,  of  Island  Creek  Coal  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  is  in  IMaryland. 

D.  P.  Stanton,  sales  agent  for  the  Logan  Coal 
Company,  in  New  York,  is  making  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  trip. 

Frederick  C.  Russell  visited  Philadelphia  coal 
circles  and  spent  a  week  end  in  Atlantic  City 
last  week. 

Frederick  Landstreet,  sales  agent  for  Seneca 
Coal  Mining  Company,  Philadelphia,  has  been  in 
New  York  this  week. 

Winston  Coal  Company,  capital  $200,000,  is 
reported  to  have  been  incorporated  in  Delaware 
by  eastern  capitalists. 

C.  W.  Hendley,  of  C.  W.  Hendley  &  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  called  on  the  New  York  trade  last 
Friday  and  Saturday'. 

The  strike  of  60,000  coal  miners  in  German 
mines  is  reported  to  have  been  terminated  by  the 
union  as  a  hopeless  cause. 

T.  B.  Davis,  of  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Company, 
has  gone  to  Canada  for  a  trip  of  several  weeks 
through  important  cities. 

Chas.  Hornung,  popular  Susquehanna  Coal 
Company  representative,  was  slightly  ill  this  week 
Init  about  recovered  on  Saturday. 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  has  let  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  twelve  mile  connection  be¬ 
tween  Seneca  Falls  and  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

M.  McD.  Price,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Jenkins  Coal  Company,  has  just  returned  from 
a  trip  through  West  Virginia  mining  regions. 

Luzerne  county  assessors  have  increased  the 
value  of  coal  lands  from  $7,000  to  $9,000  an  acre, 
advancing  the  total  value  of  property  in  the 
county  from  $167,000,000  to  $270,000,000. 

Observations  in  England  have  caused  econo¬ 
mists  to  predict  that  the  suffragist  movement  and 
unrest  amongst  laboring  classes  may  unite  to 


precipitate  a  great  social  revolution  in  that  king¬ 
dom. 

The  P.  L.  M.  Railway,  which  purchases  about 
450,000  tons  of  coal  at  its  Paris  office,  reports 
that  the  principal  coaling  depot  will  be  moved 
from  Marseille  to  Port  Saint-Louis-du-Rhone. 

Gen.  James  B.  Coryell,  president  of  the  Short 
Line  Coal  Company,  Philadelphia,  and  receiver 
for  J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co.,  of  that  city,  was  in 
New  York  this  week  in  connection  for  both  con¬ 
cerns. 

Leonard  Bros.,  important  Harlem  and  Bronx 
dealers,  have  moved  their  main  office  to  No. 
2107  Seventh  avenue,  near  125th  street,  where  a 
more  prominent  location  is  obtained  in  the  busy 
section  of  Harlem. 

Elk  Horn  Fuel  Company,  which  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  general  offices  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  has  leased 
a  suite  in  the  Banker’s  Trust  building,  corner  of 
Wall  and  Nassau  streets. 

Northumberland  county  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  Shamokin  is  the  center,  announces  that 
it  has  been  decided  by  the  board  of  assessors  to 
raise  the  valuation  of  taxable  coal  lands  from  a 
total  of  $6,000,000  to  $20,000,000. 

George  W.  Wallis,  who  retired  from  the  po¬ 
sition  of  sales  manager  for  the  American  Coal 
Company  in  1893,  and  has  since  been  but  little 
connected  with  the  coal  business,  died  at  his 
home  in  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  on  last  Friday,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two. 

Litchfield  Ice  &  Coal  Company,  at  Hammond- 
ton,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated  by  C.  I.  Litch¬ 
field,  A.  K.  Litchfield,  and  C.  S.  Moore,  with  a 
capital  of  $125,000.  The  equipment  has  been  mod¬ 
ernized  recently  by  the  installation  of  up-to-date 
conveying  machinery  and  pockets. 

D.  A.  Thomas,  prominent  English  operator, 
who  has  been  in  New  York  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  has  gone  to  Canada  to  visit  a  number  of 
points  including  the  coal  fields  of  the  western 
part  of  the  dominion,  to  be  gone  till  about  the 
first  of  June,  when  he  returns  to  New  York. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Lane  has  written  to 
Congressman  Murray  of  Massachussets  a  letter 
stating  that  the  exportation  of  American  coal 
now  seems  a  likely  and  desirable  proposition  as 
the  United  States  is  now  wasting  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  coal  in  its  mining  operations  on  ac¬ 
count  of  over-production. 

A  new  retail  concern  is  being  organized  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,  to  be  known  as  the  East  Norwalk 
Coal  Company,  and  is  to  be  headed  by  J.  W. 
Olmsted,  whose  office  is  at  his  residence.  No.  23 
Seaview  avenue,  for  the  present.  The  old  Mar¬ 
vin  dock  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  time 
since  will  be  refitted  with  pockets  and  modern 
conveying  machinery. 

A  rock  slope  is  being  sunk  at  Coleraine  colliery 
of  A.  S.  Van  Wickle  estate  which  will  tap  all 
of  the  other  slopes  and  permit  of  the  robbing  of 
many  pillars  and  more  economical  mining  of  old 
workings  that  did  not  produce  as  much  coal  as 
modern  mining  would  have  made  available.  The 
slope  will  be  extended  to  open  a  new  vein  that 
is  proven  to  exist  by  accurate  geological  de¬ 
terminations. 

Charles  W.  Eede,  of  Balston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  well 
known  in  the  retail  coal  trade  of  upper  New 
York  state,  died  in  a  hospital  in  Saratoga  Springs 
from  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  He  was 
born  in  Canada  and  educated  in  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Theological 
Seminary.  About  eighteen  years  ago  he  resigned 
the  ministry  and  purdhased  the  Samuel  Gould 
coal  business  in  Balston  Spa,  where  he  has  been 
in  business  ever  since.  He  was  prominent  in 
several  popular  coal  and  railroad  fights  in  the 
transition  period  when  many  small  dealers  merged 
into  a  few  larger  dealers  in  this  state. 

The  Smokeless  Operators’  Association,  com¬ 
posed  of  operators  of  the  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  coals,  met  in  New  York  Tuesday  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  and  transacted  usual  routine 
business.  Reports  from  the  various  sections 
indicated  that  the  coming  season  will  be  one 
of  the  strongest  throughout  as  respects  prices 
and  demand.  The  labor  situation  was  discussed 
at  length  and  a  variety  of  conditions  were  found 
to  exist.  All  operators  report  a  handicap  on 
account  of  insufficient  labor  ranging  from  a  fifty 
to  an  eighty  per  cent  supply.  Men  who  have 
been  found  active  in  causing  disturbances  amongst 
the  men  have  been  promptly  discharged  in  every 
case  so  that  the  operators  generally  feel  that 
they  have  the  'situation  in  hand  well  enough  to 
predict  that  no  trouble  is  imminent  for  a  time. 
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New  River  Miners’  Demands. 


Ch.xui.eston,  W.  V.\.,  May  13. — The  New  River 
miners’  eonvention  finished  its  business  yesterday- 
afternoon  hy  organizing  the  New  River  and 
Winding  (nilf  lields  into  Union  District  No.  39, 
of  tlie  United  Mine  Workers  of  .America,  elect¬ 
ing  the  officers  of  the  new  district  and  formulat¬ 
ing  tlieir  demands  on  the  operators  and  declaring 
their  policy  as  regards  their  differences  with  their 
employers. 

Their  demands  are  chcck-weighman  on  the 
tipples :  price  per  ton  to  he  agreed  upon  at  2,()()9 
pounds  to  the  ton;  semi-monthly  pay;  nine-hour 
day;  abolition  of  the  Raldwin  guards;  right  to 
buy  suiiplics  where  they  please;  right  to  belong 
to  a  union. 

Tlie  officers  of  the  new  district  No.  29  are: 
President,  L.  C.  Rogers ;  vice-president,  Z.  \\'. 
Campbell;  secretary-treasurer,  M.  B.  Coulter; 
national  hoard  member,  R.  B.  White;  district 
hoard  members,  C.  d'.  Hamilton,  Gus  Gustav. 
Frank  Angelo,  Messrs.  Dean,  Gilmore  and  Bailey. 

During  the  day  addresses  were  made  hy  Attor¬ 
ney-General  A.  A.  Lilly,  Thomas  Ilaggarty, 
President  John  P.  White  and  Vice-President 
Frank  Hayes  of  the  national  body;  Senator 
Greene,  of  Ohio;  and  Ex-Senator  Sam  P).  Mont¬ 
gomery,  of  Kingwood. 

General  Lilly  said  the  state  would  give  the 
miners  protection  as  long  as  they  kept  within 
the  laws. 

District  No.  29,  it  is  claimed  hy  the  miners, 
represents  about  15,000  miners  and  the  district 
is  declared  to  he  practically  all  organized,  with 
fifty-two  local  unions. 

Besides  the  resolutions  printed  below,  the  con¬ 
vention  adopted  a  strongly  worded  protest 
against  the  assault  of  T.  G.  Williams,  auditor  of 
the  New  River  Company,  hy  a  mine  guard  named 
M.  L.  Parker,  and  declaring  that  the  latter’s  re¬ 
lease  under  bond  would  he  an  affront  to  the  New 
River  miners,  some  of  whom  were  jailed  without 
a  warrant  while  on  their  way  to  the  convention, 
and  requesting  the  governor  to  prevent  such  re¬ 
lease. 

The  other  resolutions  follow ; 

“For  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  and 
the  attainment  of  these  ends,  we  declare  the  fol¬ 
lowing  policy : 

“Ist.  That  a  new  district,  composed  of  Winding- 
Gulf  Territory,  be  created.  That  headquarters 
at  some  convenient  place  he  established  and 
maintained.  That  officers  of  this  new  district  he 
selected  hy  this  convention,  and  that  the  president 
of  the  L’nited  Mine  Workers  of  America  he  re¬ 
quested  to  grant  a  charter  for  this  newly  cre¬ 
ated  district  and  assign  representatives  of  the 
international  organization  to  assist  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  its  affairs. 

“2nd.  That  we  authorize  the  newly  elected 
district  officers  and  the  international  officers  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  to  continue  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  bring  about  a  conference  with  the  New 
River  and  Winding  Gulf  operators,  and  to  use 
every  effort  to  bring  about  a  peaceable  settlement 
of  all  matters  complained  of.  W’e  further  author¬ 
ize  them  to  call  a  strike,  if  after  exhausting  every 
resource  at  their  command,  they  fail  to  secure 
redress,  and  we  assure  them  we  will  respond 
unanimously  whenever  said  call  is  made. 

“3rd.  We  ask  for  the  following  as  a  basis  of 
settlement ;  The  right  to  elect  and  emjiloy 
checkweighmen.  All  coal  to  he  paid  for  hy  weight 
at  the  standard  of  2,000  pounds  per  ton,  and  at 
a  price  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon.  Semi¬ 
monthly  pay.  A  nine-hour  work  day.  The  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Baldwin  guards.  The  right  to  buy 
our  siqiplies  where,  when,  and  how  we  please. 
The  right  to  organize  and  to  belong  to  an  organi¬ 
zation  without  discrimination  or  discharge. 

“4th.  That  upon  our  return  to  our  homes,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  carry  out  the  declarations 
herein  made,  relying  upon  the  assurance  given 
hy  the  international  officers  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  that  full  protection  will  he  given  and 
the  entire  resources  of  the  international  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  will  he  cm- 
Iiloyed  to  safeguard  the  interests  fif  any  who  may 
he  discharged  or  discriminated  against.” 


Peoria  News  Items. 


F.  A.  Maple,  formerly  with  the  Crescent 
Coal  Company  here,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  I’eoria  office  of  the  Hatch-Wilcoxson 
Coal  Company,  effective  May  fst. 

E.  C.  Stillfield,  until  recently  in  charge  of 
C.  M.  Modcrwell  &  Co.’s  office  here,  was 
stricken  with  apoplexy  about  ten  days  ago. 
Mr.  Stillfield,  apparently  in  the  best  of  health, 
was  overcome  while  engaging  in  a  game  of 


volley  hall  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  .\.  courts.  His 
condition  is  considered  as  serious. 

A  delegation  of  Peoria  coal  shippers  went 
to  Springfield  Wednesday  in  the  interests  of 
a  weighing  hill  which  will  “regulate  the  weigli- 
ing  of  coal  and  carriage  of  coal  l^y  common 
carriers,  providing  for  loss  hy  natural  shrink¬ 
age  and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation 
of  same.”  Wick  Carroll  of  Peoria  is  father¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  Peoria  coal  men  on 
this  measure. 

The  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  convention, 
which  was  held  here  during  the  past  summer, 
has  left  a  decidedly'  good  effect  on  the  trade. 
It  evidently'  worked  the  desired  results  that  a 
convention  should,  as  a  feeling  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship  seems  to  permeate  the  very  atmosphere 
among  the  shipping  interests  and  the  retailers 
have  enjoyed  a  prosperous  season  on  account 
of  the  better  feeling  existing  between  them. 
Peoria  will  do  the  honors  again  in  PJ14  and 
they  promise  to  go  last  year’s  meet  one  better. 

A  party  consisting  of  J.  H.  Bontjes,  J.  B. 
Dooley,  Richard  Dooley,  John  McAvoy  and 
Ed.  Moffett  have  just  returned  from  a  ten 
days’  recreation  trip.  The  greater  part  of 
their  time  was  spent  at  West  Baden,  where 
they  enjoyed  every  advantage  that  French 
Licks  could  offer.  However,  they  found  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Kentucky 
derby  held  at  Churchill  Downs,  Ky.  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  Colonel  stands  exceedingly  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Peoria  party.  They  all 
claim  to  be  in  excellent  shape  for  the  coal 
season  ahead  and  are  looking  forward  to  a 
[irosperous  period. 


April  Anthracite  Output. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  anthracite  coal 
producers  were  handicapped  in  April  by  a  great 
many  small  strikes,  the  production  of  marketable 
coal  reached  nearly  (),0()0,00()  tons,  which  may  lie 
called  fairly  large  shipments  for  the  month.  In 
recent  Aprils  the  output  has  been  1911,  5,804,915 
tons:  1910,  (),224,39()  tons;  1909,  5,891,170  tons, 
and  in  1908,  0,088,100  tons.  The  April  shipments 
this  year  were  5,099,504  tons  greater  than  in 
April  of  1912,  the  mines  having  been  closed  in 
the  latter  month.  The  comparison  with  1911 
rather  than  witli  19r2,  is  given  below  in  order  to 
give  a  better  idea  of  how  this  year  compares 
with  previous  records; 


.\pril — 

I’liila.  Reading.  . ,  . 

Lehigh  N'alley  . 

(ient.  R.  R.  N.  J  .  .  .  . 

Dei.,  Lack.  S:  VV . 

Del.  &  Hull . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Erie  . 

Out.  Ji  West . 


1913,  tons 
.1,180,115 
.1,119,890 
,  738,579 

,  861,078 

.  561,700 

,  585,472 

.  672,380 

,  216,903 


1911, tons 
1,174,837 
1,049,104 
777,438 
756,019 
538,020 
035,330 
081,534 
192,507 


Total  . 5,900,189  5,804,915 

The  sales  of  coal  during  the  month  were  large 
and  the  a.ggregate  business  was  satisfactory.  Most 
of  the  coal  was  sold  at  full  prices  though  small 
percentage  of  the  output  of  small  operators  was 
sacrificed  at  prices  slightly  below  circular. 

The  shipments  by  the  different  companies  this 
year  and  last  and  the  percentages  of  each  to  the 
total,  were  as  follows : 


1913,  Per  1913,  Per 
April —  tons  cent  tons  cent 

Phila.  &  Reading . 1,180,115  19.78  31,324  11.75 

Lehigh  V^alley  . 1,149,896  19.27  4,840  1.81 

Cent.  R.  R.,  N.  T .  738,579  12.38  58  .02 

Del.,  Lack.  &  W’est .  801,078  14.43  112,858  42.33 

Del.  &  Hudson .  501,700  9.42  . 

Penna.  R.  R .  585,472  9.81  49,087  18.64 

Erie  .  072,380  11.27  07,798  25.43 

Ont.  &  Western .  210,903  3.04  00  .02 

Total  . 5,900,189  .  266,625  . 


News  Local  to  Chicago. 

(Concluded  from  page  2(’).) 

&  Mining  Company;  K.  li.  (Iruscliow,  Kureka  Coal  tS: 
Dock  Company;  A.  T.  Bunge,  lUingc  I’ros.  Coal  ('om- 
pany;  L.  R.  Rutlcr,  D'avid  Rutter  Coal  Co.;  S.  V.  Hostler, 
Hostler  C'oal  it  Coke .  Company ;  (I.  1.  Methc,  I’'.  Cm. 

Hartwell  Co.;  F.  H.  Harwood,  New  Kentucky  Coal 
C'omiiany;  W.  R.  Kernohan,  Pocaliontas  Coal  Sales  Com¬ 
pany:  'r.  (‘.  Irwin.  Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal  Coinjiany; 
Harold  Kldridge,  Kldridgc  Coal  Company;  Iloward  C. 
('liaflin.  Hunter  W.  I'incli  Co.;  P.  C.  Richards, 
Richards,  Ambler  &  (*o. 

Political  Action  Committee:  M.  Ready,  chairman, 

Ready  it  C'allaghan  Coal  Company;  Henry  Range,  John 
liange  &  Son;  William  (hiinlan,  Kdgewater  Coal  ('om- 
pany;  .M.  H.  Rogers,  M.  H.  Rogers  it  Co.;  A.  J. 
Bunge.  Bunge  P.ros.  Coal  Company;  Kdward  Klincn- 
herg,  Peoples  Fuel  it  Supply  (Company;  John  Bigane, 
Broderick  &  Bigane;  i’.  J.  Peterson,  W.  L.  Robinson 
Coal  Com])any;  Cns  Wiese,  Collins  it  Wiese;  I*.  M. 
•McCarthy,  F.  M.  McC\arthy;  Charles  IC.  Reading,  Charles 
K.  Reading;  Bryan  Tighe.  South  Side  (’oal  (‘ompany; 
Charles  Krai,  Charles  Krai;  Charles  Vesely,  Talior  Coal 
it  Su])ply  C’ompany;  R.  C.  Wilcox.  Wilcox  Company; 
Richard  D.  O’Shauglincssy,  R.  W.  Walsh  it  Co. 

Costs  and  System  Committee:  N.  1).  Jones,  chair¬ 


man,  Coal  Supply  Company:  William  F.  Rafferty,  West¬ 
ern  Fuel  ('ompany;  ('.  X.  Eastman,  Eastman  Coal  Com- 
|)any;  C.  H.  Chase,  Exccdsior  Coal  Company;  William 
W.  Lill,  Ceorge  Fill  it  Co.;  G.  W.  Reed,  Lincoln  Spring- 
field  Coal  Company;  L.  O.  Stanton,  Clinton  Coal  Com¬ 
pany. 

Joint  Association  Committee:  W.  C.  Hill,  chairman, 
Chicago  it  Carterville  Coal  Comi)any;  H.  B.  Lanigan, 
R.  B.  Arnold  Coal  Company;  ('.  M.  Moderwell,  C.  M. 
Moderwell  it  Co.;  L.  W.  Ferguson,  Ferguson  Coal  Com¬ 
pany;  (L  W.  Koehler,  T.  N.  Koehler  &  Co.;  L.  R. 
Rutter,  David  Rutter  &  Co.;  F.  C.  Ilonnold,  Chicago 
it  Big  Muddy  C'oal  &  Coke  Comi)any;  F.  (Jascoigne, 
Edwards  it  Bredford  Lumber  Company;  L.  IL  Dayhoff, 
Jones  &  Adams  Coal  Company. 

Committee  on  Speakers:  L.  R.  Rutter,  chairman, 

David  Rutter  &  Co.;  (ieorge  H.  Cushing,  The  Black 
Diamond;  R.  A.  Halley,  Fuel  Magazine  Company ;  J.  B. 
Mansfield.  Nezv  York  Coal  Trade  Journal;  Arthur  M. 
Hull,  Retail  Coalman;  A.  J.  Casey,  American  Coal  Jour- 
nal. 

Committees  on  New  IMembers:  Homer  D.  Jones, 
captain,  Coal  Supply  Company;  No.  1,  Ed.  Klinenberg, 
chairman.  Peoples  Fuel  &  Supply  Company;  N.  E. 
Everett,  William  Everett  it  Son;  N.  E.  Cpnimiskey, 
Ohio  &  Michigan  Coal  Company;  O.  M.  Cone,  Edwin  F. 
Daniels  it  Co.:  A.  J.  Bunge,  Bunge  Bros.  Coal  Com- 
l)any;  No.  2,  W.  II.  Harris,  chairman,  E.  L.  Hedstrom 
it  Co.;  J.  F.  McMillan,  D.  E.  McMillan  &  Bro.;  W. 
R.  Kernehan,  Pocahontas  Coal  Sales  Company;  F.  W. 
P>arrett,  Globe  Coal  Company;  C.  H.  Dreiske,  William 
1).  Dreiske  &  Co.;  No.  3,  H.  S.  Richardson,  chairman, 
H.  S.  Richardson  Coal  Company;  L.  R.  Rutter,  David 
Rutter  &  Co.;  C.  II.  Chase,  Excelsior  Coal  Company; 
F.  C.  Atwill,  Atwill-Makcmson  Coal  it  Coke  Company; 
R.  N.  Gruschow,  Eureka  Coal  it  Dock  Company. 

Arbitration  Committee:  P.  Drzymalski,  chairman, 

Polonia  C'oal  Company;  IL  E.  Everett,  William  Iwerett 
it  Son;  IL  C.  Taylor,  Hicks  &  Taylor  Coal  Company; 
N.  II.  Ritchie,  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Company;  J.  J. 
Wallace,  J.  J.  Wallace  Coal  Company;  R.  J.  Ililde- 
hrandt,  Ilildebrandt  Coal  Company;  John  Pynchon, 
C.'rozer  Pocahontas  Company;  J.  J.  Keelin,  Keelin  Bros. 
Company;  Stephen  B.  Jones,  W'estern  Fuel  Company; 
Edgar  James,  James  Coal  Company;  P.  H.  Holland, 
Johnston  City  Coal  Comjiany;  E.  J.  McQuaid,  E.  J. 
McQuaid;  William  P.  Rend,  W.  P.  Rend  it  Co.;  F. 
L.  Schulz,  Fickands  Brown  &  Co. 

Grievance  Committee:  Gus  Wiese,  chairman,  Collins 
it  Wiese:  F.  L.  McLaughlin,  Northern  Wood  Company; 
William  H.  Comstock,  Cross  Creek  Coal  Company;  R. 

C.  Cantelou,  Houston  Coal  Company;  A.  O.  Tandy, 
Worth-IIuskey  Coal  Company;  F.  D.  Carpenter,  Dow, 
Carjienter  Coal  Company;  George  A.  Stehmer,  Mitchell 
it  Dillon  Coal  Company;  A.  J.  Lorr,  A.  J.  Lorr  &  Bro.; 
A.  T.  Vehmeyer,  A.  T.  \'ehmeyer  Coal  Company;  W. 
A.  Patterson.  Harrisburg-Franklin  Coal  Company. 

Auditing  Committee:  C.  H.  Dreiske,  chairman,  William 

D.  Dreiske  it  Co.;  A.  T.  Sivyer,  Eureka  Coal  it  Dock 
(Mmpany;  H.  ]\I.  Davis,  Waggener  Coal  Company;  W. 
P.  Worth,  Worth-IIuskey  Coal  Company. 

District  committees  to  further  the  interests  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  as  outlined  by  the  by-laws:  South  Side — 
H.  E.  Everett,  chairman,  William  Everett  &  Son; 
(diaries  Wright,  Wright  it  Co.;  William  McLachlan, 
Pullman  Fuel  Company;  B.  J.  Simpson,  Cosmopolitan 
I'liel  Company;  G.  E.  Florey,  W.  J.  Freckelton;  K. 
Stach,  New  City  Coal  Company;  IT.  T.  Johnson,  John¬ 
son  Bros.  Coal  Company;  J.  B.  McCahey,  J.  J.  Dunn; 
A.  B.  Fulton,  Fulton  Coal  Company;  W.  J.  Folk,  W. 
J.  Folk  Comiiany;  J.  E.  Bishop,  Bishop-Hamlin  Coal 
Company;  J.  Holley,  A.  D.  Lord  Coal  Company;  F.  D. 
Carpenter,  Dow,  Cariienter  Coal  Company;  (jeorge  Kam- 
mert,  Waggener  Coal  Company;  Henry  Creune,  Henry 
Crciine;  William  A.  Thirlwall,  Mogg  Coal  it  Coke  Com¬ 
pany;  James  Stech,  Robey  CToal  (I'ompany;  George  E. 
Strachan,  A.  L.  Strachan  it  Son;  Adam  Szczepanski, 
White  Eagle  Coal  Company;  W.  Capszcvics,  G.  &  M. 
Coal  Company;  West  Side — C.  IL  Chase,  chairman. 
Excelsior  Coal  Company;  William  Menschiiig,  William 
Mensching;  W.  G.  Davis,  W.  G.  Davis  Coal  Company; 
John  Biisse,  Tr.,  Busse  Fuel  Company;  Henry  Range, 
John  Range  &  Son;  E.  J.  Tohle,  E.  J.  Tohle;  C.  H. 
Dreiske.  William  D.  Dreiske  &  Co.;  Thomas  C.  Evans, 
The  Franklin  Coal  Company;  A.  Schiewe,  Albert 
Schiewe;  John  Kouba,  Bohemian  Coal  Company;  A.  J. 
Trilhull,  August  J.  Trilbull  &  Co.;  William  Ramaker, 
Ramaker  Bros.;  P.  M.  Mueller,  Mueller  Coal  Company; 
James  C.  Beranek,  Douglas  Coal  Company;  Alfred 
Frerk,  Henry  Frerk  Sons;  Josejdi  Spozak,  First  National 
Coal  Company;  George  W.  Hill,  George  W.  Hill;  J.  C. 
Novy,  Lawndale  Coal  Company;  North  Side — IL  S. 
Richardson,  chairman,  II.  S.  Richardson  Coal  Company: 
1’.  J.  Alwart,  Alwart  Bros.  Coal  Company;  Jacob  Best, 
Jacob  Best  Coal  Company;  George  R.  Ilinners,  George 
R.  Hinners  Company;  IL  C.  Peterson,  J.  W.  Peterson 
Coal  Comjjany;  IT.  Taylor,  Charles  J.  Rupp  &  Co  ; 
J.  J.  Wallace,  J.  J.  Wallace  Coal  Company;  R.  J.  Hilde- 
iirandt,  Ilildebrandt  Coal  Company;  Leopold  Oester- 
reicher,  ('hicago  Wood  it  Coal  Company;  L.  W.  Fer¬ 
guson,  Ferguson  Coal  Company;  Gus  Wiese,  Collins  it 
Wiese,  William  F.  Buesing,  Buesing,  Ilohman  it  Co.; 
George  J.  Frey,  Frey  Bros.;  J.  N.  Brigham,  North  Side 
I'uel  it  Supply  Company;  Loop — George  Koehler, 

chairman,  T.  N.  Koehler  &  Co.;  R.  E.  Daniels,  Edwin 

F.  Daniels  it  Co.;  Thomas  D.  ITaskett,  Big  Creek  Colliery 

Company;  M.  O’Donnell.  Commercial  Coal  it  Coke  Com¬ 
pany;  H.  P.  E.  Hafer,  Henry  Hafcr  it  Son  Coal  Com¬ 
pany;  R.  ('.  Cantelou,  Houston  Coal  Company;  I’roducers 
and  Wiiolesalers :  F.  C.  Atwill.  chairman,  Atwill- 

Makcmson  Coal  it  Coke  ('bmi)any;  L.  !M.  Bresdon,  Poca¬ 
hontas  I'ucl  Comifany;  E.  N.  Hciner,  Maynard  Coal 
('ompany;  L.  Romanski,  Atlas  Coal  it  Coke  Comifany; 

G.  1C  Sutton,  The  S.  it  S.  Fuel  Company;  C.  W.  Alla- 
hack,  'rhomson  it  Burton  Company;  J.  B.  Beardsley, 
Consolidation  Coal  ('ompany;  O.  G.  T.each,  L.  1).  Lcacli 
it  ('omi^any;  Paul  L.  James,  C.  G.  Blake  Coal  &  Coke 
Company;  A.  1>.  Wilcoxson,  Hatch  Wilcoxson  Coal  (Vom- 
pany;  Enoch  (Tarver,  New  River  ('oal  Conijiany;  1'.  J, 
Browning,  Purity  Coal  Company;  M.  W.  Jackson,  Con¬ 
solidated  Indiana  Coal  (Company;  C.  A.  Neal,  Neal- 
Pollock  ('ompany;  R.  W.  Durham,  Covey-Durham  ('oal 
('ompany;  R.  J.  Sinclair,  Norfolk  it  Chesapeake  ('oal 
Company;  E.  A.  Barber,  Eastmnn-Barher  Company; 
Thomas  Cochran.  Ender  Coal  it  Coke  Company;  James 
McDonald,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company;  W.  W.  F'owler, 
Calvert  Coal  it  Coke  Company;  M.  E.  Commiskey,  Ohio 
it  Michigan  Coal  Company;  E.  G.  T.awrencc,  Williamson 
County  Coal  Company;  F.  T).  Kilmer,  Eldorado  Coal  & 
Mining  Company;  T.  C.  Loiicke,  (Jlcnridge  Coal  Com¬ 
pany;  J.  H.  Coulter,  Martin-Howe  Coal  ('ompany;  J.  IL 
ilarmoii,  Northern  ('oal  it  Supply  Company;  A.  J. 
Maloney,  Royal  Colliery  Company;  F.  W.  ITowning, 
Scully  ('6al  Company;  W.  J.  Smitli,  Soulhern  Illinois 
Coal  &  Coke  Comp^iny. 
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General  Review. 

Because  of  a  Wider  Demand  the  Eastern 
Mines  Are  Busy,  But  the  West 
Trade  Is  Dull. 


In  the  coal  trade  calendar  we  have  now  passed 
into  that  period  where  the  operators,  annually, 
are  forced  to  try  to  sell  100  per  cent  of  their 
production  to  that  part  of  the  buying  public  which 
takes  but  sixty  per  cent  of  it.  The  result  is  that 
the  period  is  naturally  low  priced  and  that  there 
are  inequalities  in  productive  activity,  this  being 
determined  by  many  causes.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  the  eastern  mines  have  an  unusual 
advantage  this  year,  while  the  western  mines  are 
not  having  the  customary  run  of  business. 

In  the  effort  to  keep  all  the  mines  busy,  the 
anthracite  producers  naturally  have  the  advan¬ 
tage.  They  have  three  places  for  their  pmmer 
coal— the  lake  trade;  their  own  storage  piles  and 
the  storage  bins  of  the  consumers  who  are  in¬ 
duced  to  take  in  their  coal,  or  part  of  it,  in  the 
summer  by  the  granting  of  a  reduced  price  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  months.  The  lake  trade  this_  year  is 
taking  a  good  deal  of  coal  early,  indicating  that 
it  will  be  in  the  market  for  the  customary 
amounts.  For  a  time,  it  seemed  that  the  house- 
holders  were  going  to  be  a  little  backward  and 
the  anthracite  companies  began  early  to  put  sorne 
of  their  coal  in  storage  piles.  However,  within 
the  last  week,  the  eastern  household  demands  has 
picked  up  and  the  companies,  rather  than  putting 
coal  on  stock  piles,  have  been  taking  it  up  for 
shipment  to  market.  This  is  enabling  the  pro¬ 
ducers  to  maintain  full  production  for  this  month. 

The  smokeless  coal  producers  have  almost 
the  same  advantages  as  the  anthracite  operators, 
although  these  were  not  procured  by  that  fore¬ 
sight  and  hy  that  large  expenditure  of  money 
which  has  marked  the  anthracite  campaign.  The 
smokeless  operators  have  no  storage  piles  ex¬ 
cept  those  on  the  lakes  and  a  few  at  tidewater, 
nor  do  they  go  so  elaborately  into  the  question  of 
summer  prices.  Their  advantage  is  natural.  They 
have  the  outlet  to  the  lakes  and  to  export  which 
takes  a  big  tonnage.  Also,  a  great  many  users 
of  their  coal  cannot,  under  present  conditions,  use 
much  else.  This  gives  them  a  storage  demand  in 
summer  which,  now,  is  keeping  the  mines  running 
full. 

Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania  have  the  lake 
trade  to  fall  back  upon  at  this  period^  and  they 
would  be  getting  more  business  were  it  not  for 
a  shortage  of  cars  which  has  shown  itself  in  that 
field.  This  shortage  is  aggravating,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  all  the  surrounding  territory 
there  is  an  overplus  of  cars.  The  mines  in  that 
field  are  prone  to  complain  about  the  lack_  of 
proper  car  distribution.  As  a  result  of  this  situ¬ 
ation,  the  shippers  are  embarrassed.  Expecting 
heavy  shipments,  they  chartered  boats  for  the 
lake  movement  and  when  the  coal  could  not  be 
supplied  them,  those  boats  have  run  to  the  head 
of  the  lakes  in  ballast.  This  is  postponing  the 
movement  of  lake  coal  and  threatens,  unless  the 
car  situation  is  improved,  to  protract  the  lake 
movement  over  into  the  period  when  the  all-rail 
demand  is  the  most  intense. 

The  one  section  which  is  most  fortunate  is 
eastern  Kentucky.  The  mines  there  are  produc¬ 
ing  a  coal  which  is  making  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  buyers  of  the  west.  These  buyers  are  taking 
a  lot  of  that  coal  for  storage  during  the  summer 
months,  under  the  belief  that  if  we  are  to  have 
a  car  shortage  next  fall  it  would  be  best  to  have 
the  long-haul  coal  in  early. 

This  latter  movement,  together  with  the  buying 
of  the  West  Virginia  coal,  is  contracting  to  a 
certain  extent  the  market  for  the  western  coal. 
The  producers  of  that  grade,  not  getting  a  big 
demand  for  domestic  coal,  are  forced  to  rely 
upon  the  market  afforded  by  the  steam  trade,_  in 
large  measure,  and  their  business  is  not  brisk. 
In  the  hope  of  moving  the  same  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  formerly,  the  western  operators  are 
striving  to  regain  a  footing  by  cutting  prices. 
This  threatens  the  stability  of  the  whole  western 
market.  The  outlook  is  not  expecially  bright. 

As  to  general  business,  the  records  of  car 
movements  indicate  that  trade  is  stronger  than 
last  year,  despite  reports  to  the  contrary.  Also, 
the  crop  reports  are  favorable,  which  indicates 
a  good  business  through  the  fall  and  winter. 


Thomas  D.  Jordan  has  been  appointed  the 
western  sales  agent  of  the  Hisylvania  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  with  headquarters  at  1255  Old '  Colony 
building,  Chicago. 


Chicago  Market 

.4  Strong  Storage  Demand  for  Eastern 
Coal  Narrows  the  Market  of  the 
Western  Producers. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  May  15. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  apparent  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  coal  man  that  the  retailers  of  the  west 
are  putting  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  in 
storage  against  a  possible  shortage  next  fall. 
It  is  evident  that  they  believe  we  are  going 
to  have  another  car  and  coal  shortage  in  the 
fall — they  are  beginning  to  make  some  prep¬ 
aration  against  the  arrival  of  that  time.  The 
coal  now  being  placed  in  storage  is  that  com¬ 
ing  from  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia, 
but  principally  from  Kentucky.  That  is,  the 
retail  dealers  are  devoting  their  storage  to  the 
coal,  the  mines  producing  which  are  furthest 
from  the  point  of  consumption.  The  retail 
dealers  are,  consequently,  buying  a  great 
deal  of  coal  at  good  prices,  but  the  western 
operator  is  not  getting  much  of  any  benefit 
from  the  business. 

The  retail  dealers  are  evidently  adopting  the 
course  of  wisdom.  This  is  so  because  there  is 
very  little  chance  of  avoiding  another  short¬ 
age  of  cars  next  fall.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  recently  about  a  letting  down  in 
business,  but  this  has  not  ben  bourn  out  by  the 
reports  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
which  have  shown  that  the  car  surpluses  are 
less  and  the  car  shortages  are  greater  than 
they  were  at  this  time  last  year.  This  means 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  available  rail¬ 
road  equipment  is  busy  now  than  was  busy 
early  in  May  of  1912.  That  indicates  that 
business  now  is  heavier  than  it  was  this  time 
last  year,  and  in  fact  is  showing  a  steady  in¬ 
crease.  The  efficiency  of  railroad  equipment 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  trade. 

Another  thing  pointing  to  this  same  direc¬ 
tion  is  the  recent  government  report  on  grain 
which  shows  that  wheat  is  almost  in  record 
condition  for  this  time  of  year  and  therefore 
promises  one  of  the  greatest  crops  in  history. 
With  business  generally  showing  an  improve¬ 
ment  and  with  an  enormous  crop  of  gram  to 
move  to  market,  and  especially  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  trade 
growth  by  supplying  themselves  with  new  cars, 
it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  we  are  not  going 
to  get  through  the  fall  without  a  more  or  less 
serious  shortage  of  cars. 

The  retail  dealers,  therefore,  are  doing  the 
wise  thing  when  they  select  the  coal  which  has 
to  travel  the  longest  distance  and  put  it  in 
storage  in  the  summer  time — provided  they 
must  make  choice  between  the  two  coals.  The 
fact  that  the  coal  dealers  are  creating  storage 
piles  at  all  is  in  itself  a  safeguard  against  coal 
shortage  coming  with  period  of  car  shortage. 
Thus  the  dealers  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  and  the  like  are  buying  a  good 
deal  of  Pocahontas,  of  anthracite  and  of  south¬ 
eastern  Kentucky  coal  for  storage  now;  many 
are  now  buying  a  considerable  tonnage  of 
Hocking  Valley  and  splint  coal  also. 

An  indication  in  the  same  direction  is  the 
heavy  movement  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  coal  to  the  lake  ports.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  in  those  states  have  larger  orders  than 
they  had  last  year,  and  therefore,  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  for  a  record  lake  business.  The  one 
thing  which  prevents  the  movement  of  this 
coal  is  a  shortage  of  cars  in  those  states. 
While  the  railroads  have  been  able  to  move 
about  as  much  coal  this  year  as  they 
moved  to  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year, 
they  are  considerably  behind  on  the  orders 
of  the  various  dock  companies.  This  means 
that  the  coal  not  moved  now  must  be  moved 
later  on  and  therefore  that  the  lake  movement 
will  be  protracted  into  the  fall. 

Since  the  tonnage  is  mainly  in  eastern  coal, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  western  operators 
are  not  getting  what  might  be  considered  their 
share  of  the  business. 

Concerning  the  various  western  coals,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  into  elaborate  details. 
It  is  sufficient  to  make  one  general  statement 
which  covers  all  of  them.  Where  the  operator 
is  induced  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  do¬ 
mestic  lump,  he  instantly  is  confronted  by  the 
fact  that  the  retail  dealers  now  are  not  taking 
very  much  of  that  coal.  Consequently,  any 
business  which  he  is  able  to  pick  up  in  the 
open  market  is  won  by  low  prices,  almost 


solely,  without  any  great  consideration  being 
given  either  to  quality  or  preparation.  In¬ 
deed,  nearly  all  the  domestic  coal  now  moved 
is  distress  coal  and  commands  a  distress  price. 
For  example,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
Franklin  county,  Carterville,  Springfield  and 
the  various  coals  from  Indiana,  the  domestic 
lump  of  which  is  bringing  prices  all  the  way 
from  $1.00  a  ton  up  to  $1.25. 

Because  there  is  no  market,  much,  for  the 
domestic  sizes,  the  total  production  of  the 
mines  is  available  for  the  steam  industry,  and 
as  a  consequence,  screenings  and  mine  run 
and  steam  lump  are  not  as  strong  in  price  as 
they  might  be.  In  reality  the  screenings 
market  alone  has  displayed  any  buoyant  state. 
Steam  lump  and  mine  run  are  selling  at  about 
the  same  price,  namely,  $1.00  to  $1.15  at  the 
mines.  Screenings,  however,  proved  to  be  a 
trifle  stronger  this  week  than  last  and  are 
selling  in  reasonable  volume'  at  eighty  to 
eighty-five  cents  for  the  lower  grades  and 
eighty-five  to  ninety  for  the  better  grade.  For 
the  larger  size,  the  producers  are  getting  from 
five  to  ten  cents  a  ton  above  these  figures. 

So  far  in  May,  there  has  not  been  very  much 
of  a  movement  of  anthracite  coal  but  the  de¬ 
mand  is  beginning  to  pick  up.  It  seems  that 
the  movement  is  going  to  be  a  little  late  this 
year,  although  there  is  enough  of  a  demand 
in  the  lake  trade  to  indicate  that  the  normal 
volume  of  business  will  be  handled  in  the 
year. 

One  of  the  new  factors  in  the  trade  is  the 
Kentucky  coal  market  and  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  increasing  surprisingly.  There  is,  in  fact, 
an  indication,  especially  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  that  this  Kentucky  coal  is  going  to  be 
a  strong  competitor  of  coals  now  favorites  in 
the  outlying  sections. 

Smokeless  coal  is  coming  in  fair  volume, 
the  demand  being  principally  for  mine  run, 
which  is  commanding  full  circular  price  of 
$1.25.  There  is  a  considerable  demand  for 
lump  and  egg  coal,  but  the  operators  are  so 
completely  sold  up  for  May  and  June  deliv¬ 
ery  they  have  nothing  to  offer  at  the  circular 
price  of  $1.60  and  only  occasionally  are  they 
able  to  pinch  out  a  few  cars  which  they  sell 
at  premium  prices,  ranging  occasionally  as 
high  as  $1.85  to  $2.00  at  the  mines. 

Ihe  coke  trade  is  as  strong  as  it  was  last 
week,  not  particularly  because  of  a  big  demand 
but  because  of  the  curtailment  of  production, 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  difficulty  to  get 
coke  oven  workers. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  retail  dealers  and  steam 
u^ers  on  shipments  direct  from  the  mines  are 
as  follows; 


Franklin  County — 

Chicago 

Mines 

Lump  . 

.$2.30@2.40 

$1.25@1.35 

Egg  . . 

1.26@1.36 

Mine-run  . 

.  2.20@2.30 

1.15@1.25 

Screenings  . 

1.95 

.90 

No.  1  nut  . 

2.40 

1.35 

No.  2  nut  . 

2.40 

1.35 

No.  3  nut  . 

2.30 

1.25 

Harrisburg — 

Domestic  lump  and  egg . 

2.40 

1.35 

Steam  lump  . 

.  2.20@2.30 

1.15@1.25 

Mine-run  . 

2.20 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

1.95 

.90 

No.  1  nut  . 

2.40 

1.35 

No.  2  nut  . 

2.40 

1.35 

No.  3  nut . 

2.30 

1.25 

Carterville — 

Lump  . 

.  2.30@2.45 

1.25@1.40 

Egg  . 

.  2.30@2.45 

1.25@1.40 

No.  1  washed . 

.  2.45@2.70 

1.40@1.65 

No.  2  washed . 

.  2.30@2.40 

1.25@1.35 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  . . 

.  .  1.97@2.07 

1.16@1.25 

Steam  lump  . 

,  .  1.82@1.87 

1.00@1.05 

Mine-run  . 

1.77 

.95 

Screenings  . 

1.57 

.75 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump  . 

2.42 

1.65 

3-inch  lump  . > . 

2.32 

1.45 

5-inch  egg  . 

2.37 

1.50 

3-inch  egg  . 

2.27 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

2.02 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

1.72 

.85 

-Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.27 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

2.07 

1.30 

Mine-run  . 

1.97 

l.SO 

Screenings  . 

.  1.57@1.62 

.80®  .85 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

1.26 

Lump  and  egg . . . 

3.65 

1.60 

Smokeless  (B.  &  0.  and  Tug  River) — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.65 

1.60 

Hocking  Valley — 

ll^-inch  Tump  . 

3.15 

1.50 

Kanawha — 

154 -inch  lump  . 

3.40 

1.50 

Coke— 

.  .  5.25@5.50 

4  56@4  75 

.  .  4.55@4.75 

Gas-house  . 

.  .  4.6504.75 

‘These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  6  vein  coal,  No.  4  coal 
ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 

Bituminous  Trade  Shows  Activity — Low 
Water  Holds  River  Shipping — 
Labor  Conditions  Threatening. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  15. 

Notwithstanding  a  generally  expressed  opinion 
tliat  the  coal  trade  is  dull,  there  seems  to  be  a 
greater  volume  of  business  doing  than  many  are 
aware  of,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  or  latter 
half  of  the  year  is  better  than  for  some  time. 
There  is  still  some  complaint  of  car  shortage, 
though  most  shippers  say  they  have  had  little 
trouble  for  the  past  week.  Congested  freight  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  fact  that  Pittsburgh  always  does 
suffer  from  such  conditions,  owing  to  limited 
railroad  facilities,  are  often  the  fault  that  de¬ 
lays  shipping,  though  “car  shortage”  is  generally 
the  standing  excuse. 

A  noticeable  improvement  is  seen  in  bituminous, 
and  a  brisk  business  and  firm  prices,  as  well  as 
heavy  tonnage  is  expected,  present  indications 
being  that  the  conditions  of  a  year  ago  will  be 
duplicated.  At  present  practically  all  firms  are 
busy  filling  contract  obligations  and  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  the  early  summer  tonnage  is  already 
booked  at  an  increased  price  over  last  year’s 
figures. 

River  shipments  are  at  a  standstill  on  account  of 
the  low  water,  and  no  coal  going  down.  The 
rivers  are  still  falling  and  it  will  take  several 
days’  rain  to  produce  a  packet  stage.  Although 
the  wickets  on  the  dams  along  the  Ohio  River 
have  been  raised,  the  disconnected  condition  of 
the  location  of  these  dams  leaves  shallow  water 
at  many  points  that  renders  the  system,  to  a  large 
extent,  useless  when  low  water  stages  exist,  as 
at  present.  Ten  loaded  and  no  empties  are  lying 
in  the  Pittsburgh  harbor  now.  The  towboats 
“Donaldson”  and  “Valiant”  of  the  Monongahela 
River  Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
which  are  on  their  way  up  with  empties  from 
Louisville,  have  tied  up  at  Middleport,  Ohio,  on 
account  of  the  low  water. 

At  the  mines  things  are  well  sold  up,  and  pro¬ 
ducers  hesitate  to  take  on  new  obligations  on 
account  of  labor  conditions.  Strikes  have  affected 
things  to  a  certain  extent,  and  summer  labor,  on 
top  of  the  earth,  such  as  farming,  gardening  and 
road  building,  seems  to  offer  greater  attractions 
to  many  miners  than  underground  employment. 

The  towboat  “Helen  White”  arrived  Saturday 
from  Huston’s  Run  in  the  Monongahela  river 
with  a  tow  of  coal  for  the  Diamond  Coal  and 
Coke  Company.  Poolboats  are  arriving  daily 
with  loaded  coal  craft  from  the  “third”  and 
“fourth”  pools  in  the  Monongahela  river  with 
average  tows  of  ten  pieces  for  local  landings,  to 
await  a  rise  for  shipment  south. 

Throughout  West  Virginia,  a  feeling  of  unrest 
is  growing,  and  the  adjustment  reached  through 
the  governor  of  that  state  between  the  miners 
and  operators  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory.  The 
larger  West  Virginia  fields  have  yet  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Meetings  in  the  New  River  dis¬ 
trict  by  miners  the  last  week,  and  joint  confer¬ 
ences  ten  days  hence  portend  trouble.  While 
this  condition  exists  the  supply  of  coal  in  that 
region  is  not  likely  to  reach  anywhere  near  nor¬ 
mal  tonnage.  This  is  the  feeling  among  the  con¬ 
sumers  at  any  rate,  who  are  seeking  to  close  con¬ 
tracts  in  Pittsburgh.  Offers  of  tonnage  from 
districts  outside  of  Pittsburgh  arc  not  large  and 
even  in  the  West  Virginia  field,  coal  has  sold 
within  the  past  week  at  the  base  of  $1.45  f.  o.  b. 
mines.  In  Pittsburgh  the  market  is  very  firm  at 
$1.47  base,  but  is  tending  very  strongly  toward  a 
higher  price.  Very  few  operators,  however,  are 
disposed  to  discuss  coal  for  future,  and  base  their 
reason  mainly  on  the  uncertainty  of  labor,  of 
which  there  is  an  increasing  shortage,  and  the 
great  scarcity  of  coal  promised  if  the  demand 
which  is  crowding  them  continues. 

Standard  prices,  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars, 
Pittsburgh  district  mines ; 


4<-inch  screened  lump  coal  . $1.40  to  $1.47 

■M’inch  screened  gas  coal  .  1.40  to  1.47 

Mine-run  .  1.30  to  1.37 

Gas  slack  . 80  to  .90 

Steam  slack  .  .80 


The  Faraday  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  owned 
hy  Pittsburgh  interests,  is  busy  drilling  test  pits 
;in  its  properties  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
preparatory  to  active  mining  in  those  districts. 

Coal  land  sales  this  week  includes  three  im¬ 
portant  deals.  Sixty-three  acres  in  Snowden 
township,  Alleghany  county,  were  sold  by  Holmes 
J.  Davis,  to  Charles  Braznell,  of  Pittsburgh,  for 


a  record  price  of  $700. 00  an  acre.  The  Piersol 
heirs,  in  Fredericktown,  Washington  county,  sold 
to  the  Fredericktown  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
143  acres,  the  price  not  quoted;  and  3,000  acres 
in  Washington  county  brought  $200.00  an  acre, 
a  number  of  Waynesburgh  men  being  the  buyers. 
Report  has  it  that  J.  B.  F.  Rinehart  is  in  the  deal. 

The  coroner’s  jury  which  has  been  hearing  the 
testimony  regarding  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
ninety-six  men  in  the  Cincinnati  mine  of  the 
Monongahela  River  Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke 
Company  last  April  23,  returned  its  verdict  last 
night.  This  places  the  legal  responsibility  for 
the  di.sa.ster  on  the  mine  foreman  and  places  the 
moral  responsibility  on  the  mining  laws  of  the 
state.  Throughout,  the  verdict  blames  ineffective 
and  defective  laws  for  the  disaster,  and  many 
recommendations  are  made.  The  jury  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  coal  company  that  it  operate  the 
Cincinnati  mine  hereafter  with  safety  lamps  in 
the  whole  works  and  that  no  machinery  be  used 
that  would  cause  sparks.  The  legislature  is  asked 
to  pass  remedial  legislation. 

The  coke  situation  is  strong,  and  a  better  tone 
exists  in  the  spot  coke  market.  The  shortage  is 
quite  pronounced,  and  the  demand  continues 
heavy.  A  leading  operator  says  the  market  is 
stiffening  for  both  spot  and  contract  tonnage, 
with  many  operators  sold  up  through  the  second 
and  third  quarter,  and  some  well  through  the 
year. 

It  is  stated  that  90  percent  of  the  tonnage  going- 
out  of  the  Connellsville  region  is  at  $2.50  and 
better,  which  explains  the  firmness  of  the  coke 
situation  in  the  district. 

A  better  tone  also  exists  in  the  foundry  situa¬ 
tion,  with  stiff  prices  and  buying  more  active, 
with  $3.00  as  the  basis  of  prices.  Coke  men  main¬ 
tain  that  blast  furnace  men  should  not  expect 
them  to  concede  prices  in  coke  because  pig  iron 
is  allowed  to  go  down  to  below  cost  by  their 
own  actions.  They  are  holding  rigidly  to  $2.50 
for  contract  furnace  tonnage  covering  the  last 
half  period.  The  following  quotations  are  made 
today : 

COKE  PER  TON  AT  OVENS. 

Furnace,  prompt  . $2.35  to  $2.35 

Furnace,  contract  .  2.35  to  2.50 

Foundry,  prompt  .  3.00  to  3.25 

Foundry,  contract  .  3.00  to  3.2.5 

Because  of  the  great  activity  among  the  users 
of  coke,  the  starting  of  additional  furnaces  and 
the  increased  demand  for  coke  from  the  found¬ 
ries,  the  coke  manufacturers  in  the  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  territory  never  experienced  such  a  de¬ 
mand  for  their  product  as  this  spring.  All  this 
has  caused  the  producers  to  rebuild  old  furnaces 
and  replace  them  with  modern  equipment  and 
add  to  capacity.  Besides,  it  has  caused  new  pro¬ 
ducers  to  start.  It  is  estimated  that  over  3,000 
new  coke  ovens  will  be  built  this  season.  Many 
old  ones  are  being  rebuilt  and  modern  equipment 
introduced  to  add  to  their  capacity. 


Pittsburgh  News  Notes. 

George  S.  Baton  &  Company,  mining  engineers, 
have  removed  their  offices  from  the  Keystone 
building  to  the  First  National  Bank  building. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Hart,  general  manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  &  Youghiogheny  Coal  Company,  spent 
several  days  last  week  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  in  the  interests  of  his  company. 

E.  P.  Laughrey,  for  twelve  years  chief  clerk  at 
the  Scottdale,  Pa.,  furnaces  of  Corrigan,  McKin¬ 
ney  &  Company,  has  been  advanced  to  superin¬ 
tendent,  succeeding  W.  II.  Everhart,  who  has 
gone  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Capt.  W.  E.  Roe,  general  manager  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Navigation  Company,  is  giving 
his  personal  attention  to  installing  a  set  of  new 
engines  on  the  packet  Steel  City.  The  boat  will 
be  overhauled  generally. 

Work  has  been  started  erecting  twenty-eight 
double  houses  for  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Underwood  colliery.  The  aim  of  the  company 
is  to  have  a  model  village  with  public  baths  and 
central  plaza. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal,  Dock  &  Wharf  Com 
pany  started  on  May  1st  to  redeem  fifty  first 
mortgage  twenty-year  sinking  fund  gold  bonds, 
dated  Nov.  1,  1909.  The  Union  Trust  Company 
of  this  city,  is  trustee,  and  interest  on  the  bonds 
ceased  May  1st. 

J.  E.  Morgret,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  operations  of  the  Salem  Mining 
Company,  at  Salem,  Ohio,  which  is  controlled  by 
Pittsburgh  operators.  The  company  recently 
purchased  the  Salem  mine,  east  of  Salem  City. 
The  capacity  of  the  mine  is  to  be  doubled  by 


the  introduction  of  additional  electric  mining- 
equipment. 

The  200  miners  who  struck  two  weeks  ago  at 
Bridgeport,  Ohio,  have  been  granted  their  de¬ 
mands,  and  the  strike  declared  off.  The  trouble 
threatened  to  cover  all  eastern  Ohio,  for  a  time, 
starting  with  the  employes  of  the  Lorain  Coal 
and  Dock  Company.  The  settlement,  which 
gives  them  pay  for  roll  cutting  where  the  stone 
is  over  ten  inches  thick,  will  remain  in  effect 
until  April,  1914. 

Delegates  from  District  No.  5,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  left  on  Monday  for  the 
State  Federation  convention  to  be  held  in  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  which  convened  on  Tuesday,  the  13th. 
The  local  delegation  will  be  headed  by  Van  Bitt¬ 
ner,  president  of  District  No.  5.  Former  Presi¬ 
dent  Francis  Feehan,  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
will  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings. 
The  Pittsburgh  district  will  send  about  sixty 
delegates. 

Harrop,  Hopkins  &  Taylor,  with  offices  in  the 
Second  National  Bank  building,  engineers  for 
the  Lilly  Coal  Company  of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  have 
given  F.  J.  Foye,  of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  the  con¬ 
tract  to  construct  a  slope  for  a  new  coal  mine,  at 
a  cost  of  $50,000.  The  contracts  for  the  concrete 
foundations  for  the  improvements  were  given 
the  Dravo  Construction  Company.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Washer  Company  will  build  the  river 
and  rair  tipples.  It  will  require  several  months 
to  complete  these  improvements. 

The  American  Coal  Company,  of  New  York, 
with  mines  at  Mora,  W.  Va.,  has  had  plans  pre¬ 
pared  by  Architects  Irvin  &  Whiterow  for  the 
construction  of  a  model  company  store  and  office 
building  at  Mora.  '  The  building  will  be  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  departure  in  company  store  erection. 
It  will  occupy  a  site  sixty  by  seventy  feet,  with 
a  wing  forty  by  twenty-five  feet,  and  will  be 
three  stories  high.  The  building  will  be  fire¬ 
proof,  being  built  of  re-enforced  concrete,  and 
at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  This  is  the  only  building  of 
the  character  planned  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
general  offices  will  occupy  the  wing  part,  while 
the  rnercantile  end  will  be  confined  in  the  larger 
building.  Work  on  the  improvement  commenced 
May  1st. 

President  Rea,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
said  at  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  last  week,  that  freight  rates  must  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  presidents  of 
several  of  the  heavy  coal  and  coke  shipping  rail¬ 
roads,  east,  the  week  past,  the  general  opinion 
prevailed  that  freight  rates  must  advance  10  per 
cent.  In  his  Pittsburgh  address.  President  Rea 
said :  “We  find  it  most  difficult  for  the  railroad 
companies  to  raise  money  and  there  is  no  light 
ahead.  We  are  asking  no  favors,  all  we  want 
is  fair  play.  The  eastern  divisions  are  making- 
only  5  per  cent  on  their  investment.  If  the  com¬ 
pany  had  not  been  properly  managed  it  would  not 
lie  paying  that.  We  are  obliged  now  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  general  and  moderate  increase  in  rates. 
The  recent  floods  have  cost  the  company  $3,600,- 
000,  which  has  been  a  cash  outlay.  We  will  rely 
on  the  support  of  the  public  for  this  increase.” 

After  much  litigation,  steps  are  to  be  taken  to 
wind  up  the  business  affairs  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Coal  Company,  which  has  been  operating  in  But¬ 
ler  and  Armstrong  counties.  For  some  months, 
the  business  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Van  Horn 
Ely,  as  receiver,  with  offices  in  the  Commonwealth 
building.  Fourth  avenue.  The  eompany  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  some  months  ago,  after 
the  miners  had  made  a  demand  for  union  wages 
and  working-  rules.  These  requests  were  refused 
by  the  company,  and  the  officials  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  gave  up  the  fight,  the  plants  were  closed  and 
the  miners  employed  discharged.  The  receivers 
now  plan  to  sell  the  property  May  29.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  22,135  acres  of  coal  lands  in  these  two 
counties,  known  as  the  Freeport  and  Kittanning 
veins.  The  eoal  from  these  mines  was  intended 
for  lake  shipment  and  more  partieularly  for  ves¬ 
sel  fuel.  Shipments  'were  made  over  the  Besse¬ 
mer,  Lake  Erie  railroads  through  connections 
with  the  Allegheny  &  Western  Railroad  at 
Queen’s  Junction  in  Butler  county. 


The  Chai)man  Fuel  Company  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  western  agents 
for  the  New  York  &  New  England  Coal  Com- 
paiiy.  Nay  Aug  Coal  Company  and  the  Mohawk 
Coal  Company,  controlling  a  large  output  of 
anthracite.  This  company  also  has  rescreening 
docks  at  Plymouth,  Michigan,  where  all  soft  coal 
destined  to  points  west  of  Chicago  is  transferred 
into  box  cars. 
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St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  15. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Regular  summer  weather  has  appeared 
this  week  for  the  first  time  this  season.  This  has 
no  effect  on  the  coal  business  other  than  to  in¬ 
crease  the  crowd  of  sales  agents  at  the  ball 


game. 

Screenings  are  a  little  stiffer  this  week  and 
lump  a  little  weaker  from  the  Standard  field ; 
from  the  Carterville  district  just  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  However,  there  is  practically  no  change 
in  prices  and  all  variations  are  confined  to  a  fluc¬ 
tuation  of  5c. 

Business  for  future  shipments  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts  is  coming  in  better.  Some  contract  prop¬ 
ositions  are  coming  up  right  along,  but  slow 
progress  is  being  made.  Practically  everything  is 
open  market  business. 

The  retail  business  is,  of  course,  absolutely  dead 
outside  of  a  little  anthracite  moving.  There  is  no 
improvement  in  the  anthracite  price  condition 
locally. 

The  market  on  smokeless  coal  is  unusually 
stiff — the  demand,  however,  is  light.  Coke  is 
moving  along  nicely,  with  fair  demand  and 
prices  better  than  expected. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows : 

St.  Louis, 


Standard — 

6-inch  lump  . 

Mines 

. $1.00 

. 85 

. 85 

. 80 

2-inch  screenings  . 

Mo. 

$1.52 

1.42 

1.37 

1.37 

1.32 

1.32 

1.37 


Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

6-inch  lump  . 

2-inch  lump  . 

2-inch  screenings  . 


1.77 

1.67 

1.87 


Trenton — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg . 

3x2  nut  . 

Franklin  County  or  Carterville — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg . 

3x2  nut  . 

lyi-jnch  screenings  . 

Anthracite' — 

Chestnut  . 

Stove  or  egg . 

Grate  . 


2.00 

1.50 


1.25 

1.20 

.90 


2.52 

2.02 


1.92 

1.87 

1.57 


7.05 

6.80 

6.55 


Coke — 

Gas  house  . 

By-product  . 

72-hr.  foundry  . 

Smithing  coal  . 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia) — ■ 

Lump  or  egg  . 

Mine-run  . 


1.75 

1.40 


5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

4.25 


4.25 

3.90 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
or  Venice,  111.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
prices  on  Illinois  coal. 


Cincinnati  Trade. 


CiNCiNN.\Ti,  j\[.\Y  15. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 

ence.) — Price  and  deliveries  have  the  center  of 
the  stage  in  Cincinnati  at  present.  On  Pocohon- 
tas  coals  especially  there  has  been  a  general  clos¬ 
ing  down  in  efforts  to  contract  for  sales  for  the 
next  two  months. 

One  of  the  large  operators  told  your  cor¬ 
respondent  he  had  closed  down  on  all  contracts 
offered  as  far  away  as  the  middle  of  July.  “We 
simplv  can’t  fill  them,”  he  said,  “so  what  is  the  use 
of  holding  out  false  hopes  to  our  customers,  dis¬ 
appointing  them  and  getting  ourselves  in  bad  f 
We  are  filled  up  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.” 

This  company  has  been  naming  a  price  of  $2.10 
for  lump  and  egg  and  $1.70  for  nut  for  the  July 
shipments,  but  there  has  been  a  “call-in”  of  these 
prices  so  that  a  readjustment  can  be  made. 

.Another  large  company  with  a  number  of 
salesmen  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  has  drawn  evep- 
one  of  them  from  the  road  and  declares  it  will 
be  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  any  of  them 
are  sent  out  again. 

All  of  the  lines,  Cabin  Creek,  New  Rivers 
and  Kanawhas,  are  strong  in  price,  with  some 
immediate  advances  in  sight.  That  there  will  be 
a  readjustment  in  price  on  these  lines  for  future 
delivery  the  coal  men  do  not  hesitate  to  predict. 
One  Milwaukee  coking  plant  during  the  past 
week  closed  a  contract  for  a  tonnage  of  West 
Virginia  smokeless  at  $1.25  mines.  All  of  this 
change  in  the  “line-up”  is  a  direct  aftermath  of 
the  high  waters  that  this  section  suffered. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  had  an  embargo 
on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  for  over  a 
week  now  on  traffic  through  to  the  lake.  This  is 
because  the  carrier  to  the  lakes  is  in  such  bad 
shape  through  the  floods  that  damaged  its  prop¬ 
erty. 

There  was  considerable  relief  felt  locally  when 
the  result  of  the  miners’  convention  in  West 


Virginia  was  announced.  It  is  felt  here  that  with 
the  general  strike  in  the  West  Virginia  mines 
avoided  there  will  be  some  little  better  hope  of 
living  up  to  the  contracts  that  have  been  taken. 

The  most  distressing  thing  that  the  local  oper¬ 
ators  have  to  contend  with  at  the  present  time  is 
the  shortage  of  cars  at  the  mines.  There  is  a 
healthy  tie-up  of  the  connecting  lines  here  and 
at  other  points  so  far  as  the  movement  of  empties 
is  concerned,  and  if  there  could  only  be  some 
prospect  ahead  of  these  being  moved  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  its  tensity. 

River  movement  of  coal  is  of  the  usual  heavy 
proportions  of  this  time  of  the  year,  with  plenty 
of  tows  passing  down  daily  for  the  headwaters. 
The  local  lifts  are  working  steadily  on  shipments 
from  the  Guyandotte  and  the  Kanawha  districts. 

So  far  as  the  “spot”  coal  market  is  concerned, 
prepared  coals  and  smokeless  varieties  are  still 
bringing  a  premium  where  they  can  be  laid  down 
quickly.  Those  who  have  it  find  little  trouble  in 
placing  their  holdings.  Though  there  must  be  a 
higher  price  as  a  basis  right  soon,  there  has  been 
no  advance  on  the  quotations  so  far. 


Cincinnati  Trade  Briefs. 

H.  L.  Monarch,  of  the  Monarch  Coal  Company, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  was  in  this  city  for  a  short  time 
Tuesday. 

F.  W.  Wilshire,  general  manager  of  the  sales 
department  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company, 
New  York  City,  was  a  visitor  to  the  local  offices 
this  week. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Coal  Exchange 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  arrange  suitalile 
proceedings  for  the  opening  of  their  new  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  new  office  building  within  the  next  few 
days. 

The  coal  trade  generally  felt  the  pressure  of 
the  street  railway  strike  here,  as  did  all  other 
lines  of  business.  The  great  trouble  was  to  care 
for  the  office  help  in  the  first  place,  and  with  irreg¬ 
ular  hours  in  opening  and  closing  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  various  companies  many  little  mix-ups 
occurred.  Of  the  drivers,  of  course,  they  were 
on  the  job  when  the  whistle  blew,  even  if  they 
had  to  walk  a  half  dozen  miles  to  get  there. 


Toledo  Market. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  May  15. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Business  is  very  good  for  this  season  of 
the  year,  especially  in  domestic  coal,  for  which 
orders  are  coming  in  freely  for  June  and  July 
delivery.  Pocahontas  is  exceedingly  strong  and 
most  of  the  loal  dealers  are  pretty  well  sold  up 
on  this  grade  of  coal.  Orders  are  free  from 
Pocahontas  at  this  season  of  the  year,  since,  like 
anthracite,  it  is  cheaper  in  the  summer  months. 
It  is  stated  that  in  some  instances  dealers  have 
received  more  than  the  circular  price  for  Poca¬ 
hontas,  owing  to  the  heavy  demand,  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  equaled  by  the  supply.  Steam  coal 
is  normal  both  as  to  supply  and  demand.  Lake 
movements  continue  active.  The  car  shortage 
still  affects  the  local  market  to  some  extent,  al¬ 
though  it  has  not  as  yet  reached  disquieting  pro¬ 
portions.  Prices  follow : 


Smokeless —  Toledo.  Mines. 

Lump  and  egg . $3.15  $1.70 

Mine-run  .  2.70  1.25 

Hocking — 

Mine-run  .  2.15  1.10 

Lump  .  2.50  1.50 

^-inch  lump  .  2.35  1;35 

Nut  .  2.15  1.15 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg .  3.50  2.50 

Nut  .  3.25  2.26 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.75  1.75 

Nut  .  2.50  1.50 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  .  2.75  1.50 

Kanawha  splint  .  2.75  1.50 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.35  1.10 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block .  3.00  1.75 

Massillon — 

Lump  .  3.25  2.50 

Washed  nut  .  3.25  2.50 

Youghiogheny — 

Mine-run  .  2.55  1.30 

54dnch  steam  lump .  2.65  1.40 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

1^-inch  lump .  2.35  1.35 

^-inch  lump  .  2.20  1.20 

Mine-run  .  2.10  1.10 

Blossburg  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  . 3.20  1.76 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.20  1.75 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2.15  1.15 

J4*inch  lump  .  2.25  1.25 

Iki-inch  lump  .  2.35  1.36 

Cannel  lump  .  4.20  2.76 


Cannel  egg  .  3.60  2.15 

Ohio  cannel  .  3.60  2.75 


Toledo  News  in  Brief. 

R.  C.  Stalder,  of  the  Wonderland  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was  a  Toledo  caller  this 
week. 

Maury  Robinson,  western  sales  manager  of  the 
Davis  Collieries  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  vis¬ 
ited  Toledo  coal  offices  ]\Ionday. 

Mr.  Barney,  representing  the  Smokeless  Fuel 
Company  of  Cincinnati,  was  at  Toledo  this  week 
looking  after  the  interests  of  his  concern. 

A  special  transportation  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Toledo  Commerce  club  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  Toledo  shippers.  A  com¬ 
plete  tariff  file  is  to  be  kept  and  freight  rates 
quoted.  The  department  will  work  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  freight  and  passenger  service  and  for  in¬ 
creased  and  improved  package  car  service.  The 
suliject  of  adjusting  shipping  rates  will  be  under 
consideration  and  shippers  will  be  assisted  in 
their  efforts  for  the  prompt  movement  of  cars. 
The  traffic  manager  and  his  assistants  will  be 
prepared  and  stand  ready  to  render  assistance  in 
regard  to  routing  of  shipments  via  the  gateways 
having  the  lowest  comliination  of  through  rates. 
The  question  of  demurrage  and  the  readjustment 
of  freight  and  baggage  rates  will  have  consider¬ 
ation.  The  present  committee  will  resign  as  soon 
as  the  organization  is  completed  and  the  board  of 
trustees  will  appoint  a  regular  traffic  committee 
of  nine  men,  the  representation  to  be  divided  as 
follows:  One  coal  man,  one  grain  man,  one  lum¬ 
ber  man,  one  wholesaler,  one  retailer,  two  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  two  members  to  be  chosen  at  large. 
It  is  desired  to  provide  an  annual  budget  of 
$19,000  to  carry  on  the  work. 


Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  May  15. — (Special  Correspondence.) 
— Somewhat  cooler  weather  has  prevailed  in 
this  section  during  the  past  week,  which  has 
been  a  stimulating  factor;  but  at  that  it  is 
far  from  an  active  market.  Retailers  report 
a  very  light  trade  with  a  demand  scarcely  more 
than  that  of  the  dull  summer  months. 

The  mines  of  the  northern  lignite  district 
have  made  perliaps  a  little  better  than  one- 
third  time  for  the  week,  but  with  a  force  grad¬ 
ually  dwindling  down  to  liarely  sufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  lignite  mining  during  June, 
July  and  August. 

The  Trinidad  district  leads  in  production 
with  a  full  capacity  output  for  the  week,  and 
it  is  reported  are  having  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  on  steam  and  coking  contracts.  The  Routt 
county  mines  follow  a  close  second,  and  re¬ 
port  a  steady  increase  on  storage  orders,  most 
of  which  are  for  the  later  deliveries.  Cars  are 
plentiful  now  in  that  district,  and  miners  have 
come  in  from  less  favored  sections  where 
mines  were  either  closed  indefinitely  or  run¬ 
ning  short  time. 

In  the  Walsenburg  district  a  few  more  mines 
are  reported  as  having  shut  down  indefinitely, 
but  with  that  exception  the  output  will  com¬ 
pare  very  favorably  with  that  of  last  week. 
Canon  mines  production  will  equal  almost  half 
of  dull  capacity,  on  a  better  demand  from 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  than  for  nearly  thirty 
days  past. 

There  is  no  change  in  prices  for  either  lig¬ 
nite  or  bituminous  slack.  Although  less  lig¬ 
nite  lump  has  been  made  for  the  week  and 
the  last  half  of  the  preceding  week,  there  is 
plenty  of  Routt  county  coming  in  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  light  for  all  grades. 

Nearly  all  operators  report  a  gratifying  in¬ 
crease  in  the  volume  of  storage  orders,  with 
the  majority  of  the  bookings  from  western 
Kansas  and  all  running  more  to  July  and  Aug¬ 
ust  deliveries. 


Routt  County  District —  Lump 

April  and  May . $2.25 

June  and  July .  2.50 

August  .  2.75 

Canon  City  District —  Lump 

April  and  May . $2.25 

June  and  July .  2.50 

August  .  2.75 

Walsenburg  District —  Lump 

April  and  May . $2.25 

June  and  July .  2.50 

August  .  2.75 

(Add  25c  for  Pinon  washed  nut.) 
Trinidad  District —  Lump 

April  and  May . $1.90 

June  and  July .  t.90 

.August  .  1-90 


Nut 

$2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

Washed 

Nut 

$2.00 

2.25 

2.50 

Nut 

$1.75 

2.00 

2.25 


Nut 

$1.65 

1.65 

1.65 


Pea 

$1.25 

1.25 

1.35 


Pea' 
$1.25 
1.25  i 
1.35 
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Omaha  Market. 


Omah.\,  Nkb.,  May  15. — (Sfecial  Correspond - 
dice.) — The  weather  for  the  last  week  in  and 
about  Omaha  has  been  rainy  and  raw,  making 
tires  necessary  at  least  a  part  of  the  time. 
Local  retailers  say  that  outside  of  the  small 
business  created  l)y  the  weather,  trade  is  prac¬ 
tically  dead.  The  wholesale  market  is  at  a 
standstill  with  almost  no  buying,  both  orders 
for  bituminous  and  anthracite  coming  very 
slowly. 

The  storage  prices  on  soft  coals  remain  un¬ 
changed,  best  grades  Franklin  county  holding 
at  $1.35  f.  o.  b.  mines,  different  grades  from 
the  other  lields  being  offered  as  low  as  $1 
at  mines. 

The  increased  demand  for  coal  caused  by 
the  exhaustion  of  gas  and  oil  supplies  in  the 
Kansas  fields  will  no  doubt  greatly  diminish 
the  Kansas  coal  shipments  into  this  terri¬ 
tory.  The  numerous  large  industries  that  will 
now  be  dependent  on  coal,  will  require  a  large 
volume  to  supply  their  needs.  There  is  but 
little  coal  moving  from  the  Wyoming  or  Colo¬ 
rado  fields.  In  fact,  outside  of  the  storage 
anthracite  and  eastern  coal,  but  little  is  mov¬ 
ing  from  any  field. 

Present  prices  are  al)out  as  follows: 


Franklin  County — 

Mine. 

Omaha. 

Ij-inch  lump  . 

$3.7o 

O  inch  egg  . 

3.75 

3-inch  nut  . 

3.75 

Carterville  District — 

fi-inch  lump  . 

3.65 

6-inch  egg  . 

.  1.25 

3.65 

3*inch'  nut  . 

3.(>5 

Standard  District — 

G-iiich  lump  . 

3.50 

6-inch  egg  . . . .  .  . 

3.50 

3-i.ich  nut  . 

.  1.2.5 

3.50 

Springfield  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

3.30 

6-inch  egg  . 

3.30 

3-inch  nut  . 

3.30 

Iowa  District — 

05 

Nut  ■ . 

2!61 

.Mine-run  . 

2.00 

Steam  . 

1.7G 

Southern  Kansas — 

Lump  . 

.  2.00 

3.35 

Xut  . 

3.05 

Slack  . 

2.85 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

Lump  . 

0.50 

Ilroken  sizes  . 

G.75 

Wyoming  District — 

Lump  . 

0.65 

Nut  . 

0.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  and  Routt 

Counties — 

Lump  . 

6.25 

Nut  . 

.  2.00 

5.75 

Omaha  News 

in  Brief. 

Walter  Yale,  rate  clerk  at  the  Chicago,  Pur- 
h'ngton  &  Quincy  Railroad  local  headquarters, 
has  joined  the  A.  B.  Currie  Company  and 
will  go  on  the  road  for  the  firm  named. 

The  Bowman-Kranz  Lumber  Company  is 
moving  its  general  office  from  the  yards  at 
Fortieth  and  Leavenworth  streets  to  the 
eighth  floor  of  the  City  National  Bank  build¬ 
ing. 

W.  J.  White,  a  veteran  coal  dealer  of  Platts- 
mouth.  Neb.,  died  very  suddenly  as  the  result 
of  a  shock  caused  by  a  fall.  Mr.  White  has 
l)een  in  business  for  many  years  at  Platts- 
mouth. 

Ed.  McEachron  is  erecting  a  new  building 
at  Twentieth  and  Lake  streets,  in  which  he 
will  have  his  office  when  completed.  The  old 
building  w'as  damaged  l)y  the  tornado,  mak¬ 
ing  it  advisable  to  rebuild. 

The  Omaha  breaker  Order  Kokoal  met,  as 
planned,  at  the  iCommercial  Club,  Saturday, 
Nay  10,  at  (LOO  o’clock  p.  m.  Following  a 
dinner,  II.  Trester  presided  and.  after  a 
few  remarks,  introduced  the  speakers.  J.  J. 
Ryder,  one  of  the  city  commissioners,  was 
the  first  speaker,  confining  his  talk  to  muni- 
affairs.  W.  11.  Hancock  of  the  Union 
I’acific  Railroad  Company  followed  with  a  talk- 
on  coal  claims,  going  into  the  matter  of  pilfer¬ 
age,  natural  shrinkage  and  similar  features 
to  show  the  coal  men  the  railroad’s  side  of 
the  case.  Air.  Hancock  gave  some  interesting 
data  relative  to  the  amount  of  money  repre¬ 
sented  by  claims  annually  and  urged  the  co- 
operation  of  coal  men  along  certain  lines  that 
would  tend  to  expedite  the  payment  of  just 
claims.  A  short  general  discussion  followed. 
Nr.  Hancock  answering  such  questions  as 
those  present  desired  to  answer.  J.  B.  Mar- 
Bn,  representing  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company,  gave  an  interesting  and  instructive 
account  of  the  anthracite  business  at  the  mines, 
explaining  details  of  preparation  and  urging 


the  dealers  to  help  avoid  rejection  of  coal  of 
good  quality  wliicii  often  presents  a  deceiving 
appearance.  E.  E.  Plowell,  a  local  retailer, 
was  the  last  speaker  of  the  evening  and  dis¬ 
cussed  matters  of  interest  to  the  local  trade. 
After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Howell’s  remarks, 
various  short  talks  were  made  Ijy  members 
and  it  was  decided  to  promote  a  meeting  of 
nearby  breakers  of  the  Order,  including  Lin¬ 
coln,  Des  Moines  and  Sioux  City  and  other 
surrounding  cities  and  towns.  d  he  proposed 
meeting  will  probably  be  held  in  September  at 
(Jmaha.  Ovying  to  the  late  announcement 
of  the  meeting’,  the  Lincoln  nieml)ers  were 
iincil)Ie  to  attend,  reducing  the  number  ex¬ 
pected  to  about  fifty  men,  all  from  Omaha. 


Indianapolis  Trade. 


Indi.-cnapolis,  Ini).,  May  I'l.— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)  Very  little  if  any  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  Indiana  coal  trdde  during  the  present 
week.  The  demand  continues  about  the  same  as 
it  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  months.  The 
railroads  are  using  about  the  normal  amount  for 
this  time  of  the  year,  liut  many  of  the  larger 
industries  are  halting  a  little  until  the^-  can  see 
what  the  result  of  the  new  tariff  will  be.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  very  encouraging  note  this 
week  when  an  Indianapolis  paper  published  re¬ 
ports  from  its  correspondents  in  every  countv 
showing  that  with  average  weather  conditions 
the  fall  crops  will  lie  record-breakers.  The  only 
drawliack  to  the  prosperity  picture  printed  in 
TOiinection  with  the  crop  reports  was  that  rain 
is  needed  immediately  to  give  corn  a  good  start. 
The  general  indications  of  large  crops  will  make 
business  good  regardless  of  the  tariff  changes. 
Operators  as  a  rule  seem  satisfied  now  to  get 
three  or  four  days’  work  a  week.  The  summer 
demand  for  storage  domestic  has  not  started,  so 
practically  all  of  the  production  is  in  steam 
grades.  The  following  wliolesale  prices  are 
being  quoted  ; 


Indiana — 

No.  4  mine-run  . 

Nos.  5  and  G  mine-run  . 

lJ4*inch  steam  lump . 

Nut  . 

F.O.T5. 

Mines 

.$1.05@1.15 
.  ].00@1.10 

F.O.B. 

Indianapolis 

?1.55@l.r)5 

1.50@1.60 

1.75@1.S5 

3-inch  domestic  lump  . 

Egg  . 

.  1.40@1.50 

1.90@2.()0 

4  and  5-incli  domestic  lump.... 

No.  4  screenines  . 

Nos.  5  and  6  screenings . 

Brazil  block  . 

No.  1  washed  coal  . 

No.  3  washed  coal  . 

No.  5  mine  run  (southern  Indi- 

.  1.5U@l.flO 

.S0@  .90 
2.00@2.10 
1.75 
1.60 

2.00@2.10 

1.40@1.50 

1.30@1.40 

2.50@2.C0 

2.25 

2.10 

ana  field)  .  1.00@1.10 


The  following  prices  are  being  quoted  by  the 
Indianapolis  retailers: 

Anthracite,  chestnut,  $8.00;  anthracite,  stove 
and  egg,  $7.75;  anthracite,  grate,  $7.50;  Poca¬ 
hontas,  forked  lump,  $5.50;  Pocahontas,  shoveled 
lump,  $5.00;  Pocahontas,  mine-run,  $4.00;  Poca¬ 
hontas,  nut  and  slack,  $3.50;  Blossburg,  $5.50; 
Jackson  (Ohio),  $5.:L5 ;  Kanawha  lump,  $4.50; 
Kanawha,  egg  and  nut,  $4.50;  Pittsburgh  lump, 
$4.50;  Raymond,  lump,  $4.50;  Winifrede,  lump, 
$4.50 ;  Hocking  Valley,  lump,  $4.50 ;  Luhrig,  lump, 
$4.50;  Luhrig,  waslied  egg,  $4.75;  Cannel,  $6.50; 
Linton  No.  4,  lump,  $3.:>5 ;  Linton  No.  4,  egg, 
$3.:f5;  Indiana  washed  egg,  $3.50;  Brazil  block, 
$4.00;  Indianapolis  lump  coke,  $6.00;  Indianap¬ 
olis  crushed  coke,  $6.00;  Connellsville  lump, 
$1.00;  Citizens  egg  coke,  $6.00;  Citizens  nut  coke, 
$6.00. 

Bags,  fifty  cents  per  ton  extra,  ground  floor  or 
dumped  in  cellar. 

Bags,  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  extra,  carried 
in  cellar. 

Coke,  l)ags,  sixty  cents;  in  cellar,  eighty  cents. 

Lharge  for  chute,  twenty-five  cents  a  ton. 


Indianapolis  Notes. 

At  Lawrenceburg,  Win.  J.  Cavanatigli,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  People’s  Coal  Comiiany  stables, 
attempted  to  swat  a  fly  on  tlie  back  of  a  mule. 
1  he  mule  kicked,  and  Cavanattgh  suffered  a 
broken  arm  and  three  fractured  rilis. 

'I'he  Citizens’  Has  Company,  which  has  become 
;i  factor  in  the  coke  market  in  this  state,  has 
petitioned  the  utilities  commission  for  a  lower 
rate  on  coke  from  Indianapolis  to  llammond. 
South  Bend,  Michigan  City  and  other  northern 
Indiana  cities. 

The  miners  at  Terre  Haute  this  week  petitioned 
the  state  pulilic  utilities  commission  to  coiniie! 
the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern  road 
to  lower  its  passenger  rates  for  carrying  them 


to  and  from  the  mines.  The  rate  was  reduced 
from  $2.7(J  to  $1  a  month  for  each  passenger. 

Burglars  jimmied  the  rear  window  of  the 
Mooney  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Tuesday  night.  The  safe  was  unlocked  and  it 
looked  as  though  the  burglars  were  in  for  some 
easy  money.  However,  the  safe  was  empty. 


Detroit  Trade. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  May  15. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.)— With  the  supply  of  coal  arriving  just 
about  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  consumers, 
the  local  market  appears  in  better  condition  than 
for  several  weeks.  While  the  demand  can 
scarcely  be  rated  as  active,  it  is  reasonably  good, 
assimilating  the  consignments  readily  as  they  ar¬ 
rive,  contributing  to  create  a  condition  in  which 
prices  are  well  sustained  and  stocks  well  main¬ 
tained,  leaving  little  or  no  coal  on  tracks  to  be 
peddled  about  at  bargain  counter  rates. 

It  almost  looks  as  if  tbe  coal  men  are  coming 
into  their  own  again,”  is  the  comment  of  one 
shipper. 

Sale  of  coal  under  contract  for  later  delivery 
is  also  proceeding  in  a  way  to  encourage  the 
shippers  and  jobbers,  the  industrial  establishments 
and  other  large  concerns  which  buy  their  supply 
that  way  manifesting  a  good  degree  of  interest 
in  the  stock. 

Meantime  the  shipment  of  coal  by  the  rail-lake 
route  is  progressing  very  well  despite  the  delays 
at  loading  docks,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  railroads  to  get  various  consignments 
sorted  into  cargoes  with  a  speed  which  vessel 
owners  and  managers  believe  should  characterize 
that  work,  to  relieve  congestion  in  the  railroad 
yards. 

There  appears  to  be  an  active  demand  for  ves¬ 
sel  capacity  for  shipments  to  lie  delivered  at  Lake 
Michigan  ports,  the  tonnage  most  eagerly  sought 
being  vessels  of  the  smaller  type. 

Because  of  the  slow  dispatch  at  loading  docks, 
a  number  of  the  large  carriers  were  sent  up  this 
week  without  cargoes  to  load  ore.  Bv  the  time 
they  get  down  again,  it  is  anticipated  "conditions 
on  the  Lake  Erie  docks  will  have  been  materialF' 
improved. 

Several  cargoes  were  in  the  market  this  week 
for  wild  tonnage,  for  delivery  at  Lake  Superior 
ports,  but  vessels  were  scarce,  owing  to  the  num¬ 
ber  which  are  under  contract  to  handle  coal  to 
the  upper  lake  ports. 

Trade  in  anthracite  is  showing  a  better  degree 
of  activity  than  previously,  and  some  of  the  large 
shippers  say  the  complaint  about  slow  delivery 
of  consignments  from  the  mines  has  less  basis 
than  heretofore,  though  many  of  the  mines  are 
being  operated  only  to  part  of  their  capacity. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows: 


West  Virginia  Gas — 

Three-quarter  lump . 

Mine-run  . 

Slack  . 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . 

Three-quarter  . 

Mine-run  . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg . 

Nut  . 

Mine-run  . 

Slack  . 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  iump  . 

•Mine-run  . 

Slack  . 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump  . 

Three-quarter  lump . 

Mine-run  . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Washed  egg  coal . 

Washed  nut  coal . 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  . 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Kentucky  Splint — 
r.ump  . 


Nut,  pea  and  slack . . 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump 

Mine-run  . 

Slack  . 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines 
$1.15@1.25 
1.10 

.  Open 

1.50 

1.25 

1.00@1.10 

Open 

1.70 

1.35 

1.25 

Open 

1.20 

1.10 

Open 

1.50 

1.35 

1.15 

Open 

1.75 

1.60 


2.50 


1.15 

1.06 

1.76 

1.60 

Open 

1.10 

1.00 

Open 


F.  O.  B. 
Detroit 
$2.45@2.65 
2.56 
Open 

2.90 

2.66 

2.40@2.60 

Open 


.3.30 

2.96 

2.85 

Open 

2.35 

2.25 

Open 

2.66 

2.50 

2.80 

Open 

2.90 

2.76 

8.66 

2.80 

2.20 

8.15 

2.90 

Open 

2.60 

2.40 

Open 


Tlic  Empire  Coal  Company  of  Montreal, 
Can.,  has  taken  over  the  dock  property  of  the 
Intercolonial  Coal  Mining  Comiiany  in  the 
Montreal  harlior  with  a  view  of  snpiilying  fuel 
coal  for  vessels,  conducting  a  general  whole¬ 
sale  commercial  Imsiness,  rail  shipments  and 
Montreal  proiicr  delivery. 
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Baltimore  Trade. 


Baltimore,  Mil,  May  15. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — With  tlie  heaviest  part  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  season  now  over,  the  trade  is  summing 
up  results.  It  is  found  that  while  some  large 
consumers  are  still  out,  the  average  of  business 
on  the  books  comes  well  up  to  this  period  of  last 
year.  While  the  market  for  low  grade  coals  is 
still  very  weak,  yet  for  the  better  class  fuels  it  is 
quite  strong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not 
much  of  the  better  grade  coal  now  unsecured  by 
contract,  and  what  is  to  be  had  is  now  going  at 
substantial  figures. 

Producers  of  gas  coals  report  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  that  fuel  has  also  strengthened.  A  steady 
demand  from  the  west,  and  the  substantial  call 
from  the  lakes  are  having  an  effect. 

The  disquieting  labor  situation  is  also  sure  to 
tighten  up  coal  affairs  considerably.  Not  only  are 
all  mining  properties  having  their  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  adequate  mine  labor,  but  the  threats  of 
strike  in  several  sections  of  West  Virginia, 
troubles  that  may  grow  statewide,  are  more  pro¬ 
nounced. 

Slack  is  rather  weak  just  now,  being  procur¬ 
able  at  from  65  to  70  cents.  Coke  is  also  weak. 
Connellsville  foundry  being  offered  freely  at 
about  $2.90  and  furnace  around  $2.15.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coke  is,  generally  speaking,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  cents  below  these  figures. 

That  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  has  per¬ 
fected  plans  for  an  extension  of  its  activities, 
and  will  spend  probably  $3,000,000  to  bring  about 
the  result,  is  one  of  the  developments  of  the  week 
here.  A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  erection  of 
120  new  coke  ovens  to  supplement  the  40  or  so 
now  in  use  at  the  plant.  With  mines  owned  by 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  Steel  Companies 
in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  proposed  to  produce  enough 
coke  finally  to  run  the  plants,  using  company 
owned  coal.  It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Steel  Company  to  enter  the  structural  steel 
business. 

Owing  largely  to  flood  conditions  in  the  west, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  showed  a  coal 
tonnage  loss  for  March.  The  average  was  2,538,- 
039  tons,  compared  with  3,173,178  tons  for  the 
same  month  of  1912. 

An  important  announcejnent  is  made  in  the 
statement  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
will  build  an  extension  of  28  miles  from  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va.,  up  the  left  fork  of  Beaver  Creek, 
so  as  to  pierce  the  heart  of  the  Eastern  Kentucky 
coal  fields  and  reach  the  new  properties  of  the 
Elkhorn  Euel  Company. 

J.  William  Middendorf,  of  this  city,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  new  Alabama  Company, 
which  takes  over  the  business  of  the  old  Alabama 
Consolidated  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  His  first 
announcement  was  the  signing  of  a  contract  to 
supply  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad 
Company  with  30,000  tons  a  month. 


Illinois  Coal  Institutes. 

(Concluded  from  page  15.) 

In  the  evening,  the  second  mining  conference 
was  held.  W.  L.  Schmick,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Association,  presided. 

Gordon  Buchanan,  president  of  the  (3hio  Val¬ 
ley  Mining  Company,  spoke  on  “The  Preparation 
of  Coal.”  Mr.  Buchanan  gave  an  elaborate,  half 
humorous  and  half  serious  history  of  coal  prepar¬ 
ation  in  Illinois  and  ended  his  paper  with  a  clear 
and  concise  statement  of  the  newest  develop¬ 
ment  in  coal  preparation,  namely  the  dry  clean¬ 
ing  of  coal  by  the  spiral  process  which  has 
previously  been  described  in  this  newspaper.  Mr. 
Buchanan  interested  the  audience  by  displaying 
a  great  many  photographs  of  the  operation  at 
West  Frankfort. 

C.  M.  Moderwell  described  the  new  Buckner 
mine,  which  is  owned  by  the  company  of  which 
he  is  president.  He  spoke  very  briefly  and  put 
pictures  of  the  plant  upon  the  screen  describing 
the  operations  in  detail  and  answering  questions. 

W.  R.  Johnson,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Saline  County  Coal  Company  of  Harrisburg, 
Ill.,  was  to  have  described  Saline  No.  3  mine, 
but  was  not  able  to  be  present.  Instead,  his  min¬ 
ing  engineer  described  the  plant  in  detail  and 
drew  out  a  volley  of  questions  from  the  audience 
as  to  how  various  parts  of  the  construction  work 
had  been  done. 

S.  M.  Dalzell,  president  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Coal  Company  of  Chicago,  was  to  have  read  a 
paper  on  Spring  Valley  Mine  No.  5.  He  was 
not  able  to  be  present. 

In  the  latter  half  of  Friday  evening,  there  was 
a  discussion  of  “Safety  First,”  which  previously 
has  been  reported. 


On  Saturday  morning,  Frank  W.  De  Wolf, 
director  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  presided. 

A.  F.  Allard,  chief  engineer  of  the  Bunsen  Coal 
Company  of  Westville,  III,  spoke  on  “Concrete 
in  Mine  Construction.”  The  Bunsen  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  has  a  most  interesting  concrete  plant  at 
Westville,  and  this  was  described  in  detail  by 
Mr.  Allard,  who  told  precisely  how  each  piece 
of  work  was  put  in,  what  its  advantages  were, 
and  wherein  economy  could  be  effected..  This 
paper  is  entirely  too  important  to  attempt  to  ab¬ 
stract  in  such  a  short  space  as  we  have  here,  and 
as  a  consequence  it  is  going  to  be  presented  in 
full  at  an  early  date. 

Carl  Scholz,  president  of  the  Coal  Valley 
Mining  Company  of  Chicago,  spoke  on  “Steel  in 
Mine  Construction.”  He  treated  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  part  of  his  paper,  the  subject  in  general, 
but  subsequently  came  to  the  main  point  of  in¬ 
terest,  which  was  the  description  of  the  new 
shaft  lining  which  he  has  patented  and  which  he 
has  installed  in  the  company’s  new  plant  at  Dallas, 
Iowa.  This  plant  has  previously  been  described 
in  this  paper,  but  certain  points  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Scholz  go  into  the  matter  more  in  detail, 
and  these  points  we  will  print  in  an  early  issue. 

John  Garcia,  consulting  engineer  of  Chicago, 
spoke  on  “Modern  Tipple  Designs.”  He  gave  a 
history  of  tipple  construction  from  the  beginning, 
and  then  went  into  elaborate  and  technical  detail, 
touching  the  designing  of  tipple  to  assure  length 
of  life  arising  from  the  freedom  from  strain  or 
jar. 

H.  M.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  mine  fire  com- 
mitte  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
of  Pittsburgh,  was  to  have  spoken  on  “The  Fire 
Proofing  of  Mining  Plants.”  By  reason  of  hav¬ 
ing  missed  railroad  connections,  he  was  not  able 
to  be  present,  but  H.  H.  Stoek  read  the  paper 
which  he  was  to  have  delivered. 

The  latter  part  of  the  morning  session  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  fire  protection  in 
mines,  the  point  of  which  has  already  been 
brought  out.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that 
Mr.  Bent  and  Mr.  Reese  made  the  suggestion 
which  resulted  in  the  decision  of  the  conference 
to  get  behind  a  movement  for  an  appropriation 
at  Springfield  which  will  finance  the  mining  in¬ 
stitutes,  and  thereby  put  them  in  operation. 


The  Florist  Trade. 

(Concluded  from  page  18.) 
ful.  Such  a  letter  came  in  one  day  to  a  selling 
agent  who  had  been  trying  to  interest  a  retailer 
in  the  same  town  with  florist.  The  selling  agent 
wrote  for  details  and  found  the  florist  had  little 
shed  room  and  no  cartage  facilities  but  burned 
about  three  cars  a  season.  He  then  wrote  to  the 
best  retail  coal  dealer  in  the  town,  whom  he  had 
never  before  been  able  to  interest.  He  quoted  the 
retailer  a  price  and  told  him  to  go  after  the 
order.  The  retailer  got  it,  and  when  he  ordered 
the  car  for  the  florist  he  ordered  two  cars  more 
to  go  into  stock.  The  retailer  used  ten  cars  of 
that  coal  that  season. 

Probably  there  is  no  grade  of  fuel  taken  from 
the  earth  that  isn’t  burned  in  greenhouses,  but 
the  West  Virginia  smokeless  coals  have  come  to 
be  more  largely  used  in  greenhouses,  perhaps, 
than  any  others.  It  may  be  that  these  coals  have 
been  fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturers  of  grates,  who  have  rec¬ 
ommended  the  coal  to  go  with  the  apparatus,  but 
it  seems  that,  if  this  is  the  case,  the  shoe  would 
it  as  well  on  the  other  foot  and  that  all  those 
interested  in  the  sale  of  anthracite  or  western  bi¬ 
tuminous  coals  have  to  do  to  establish  a  big  per¬ 
manent  and  steadily  widening  outlet  for  their 
product  is  to  show  the  greenhouse  man  what  ap¬ 
paratus  he  needs  to  burn  that  special  graHe.  of  coal 
at  a  saving  over  present  costs. 

The  big  greenhouse  contracts  usually  are  made 
early.  Every  grower  wants  to  fill  his  storage 
space  to  its  capacity  during  summer,  and  the 
larger  his  requirements  usually  the  more  fore¬ 
handed  he  is  in  this  important  particular.  The 
man  who  uses  only  a  few  cars  may  take  chances 
on  the  open  market  at  a  late  date,  but  the  big 
fellows  cannot  afford  to.  One  of  the  important 
items  of  service  that  counts  strongly  for  or 
against  a  coal  man,  but  over  which  he  has  little 
control,  apparently,  is  the  matter  of  regular  de¬ 
liveries  of  cars.  The  smaller  florists  can  store 
a  good  share  of  the  season’s  supply  of  fuel,  but 
the  big  growers  do  not  have  space  for  more  than 
a  few  weeks’  supply.  They  need  about  so  many 
cars  a  week  and  they  want  them  regularly.  But 
what  happens?  There  comes  a  month  of  bad 
weather  and  not  a  car  shows  up.  Then  the  block¬ 
ade  breaks  and  deliveries  come  faster  than  the 
cars  can  be  unloaded.  Last  winter  a  certain  big 


grower  near  Chicago  received  scarcely  any  coal 
at  all  during  four  weeks  of  the  coldest  weather 
and  then  the  railroad  tried  to  deliver  fifty-two 
cars  on  his  short  siding  in  one  day. 


Effect  of  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

(Concluded  from  page  19.) 
or  twelve  trips  a  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
above  reasons  will  make  possible  at  least  two 
more  trips  a  year  than  the  present  route  per¬ 
mits,  or  fourteen  trips  a  year.  The  net  profit 
at  existing  rates  from  the  additional  trips  will 
increase  the  income  of  the  barges  from  fourteen 
to  seventeen  cents  and  have  the  same  effect  of 
reducing  freights. 

From  these  estimates  it  is  anticipated  by  the 
coal  trade  that  a  toll  of  about  ten  cents  a  ton 
will  be  levied  on  vessels  and  barges  taking  up  the 
new  route.  It  is  perfectly  plain  to  all  concerned 
that  the  rate  will  not  be  an  excessive  one  as 
there  is  plenty  of  competition  in  the  outside 
route  and  if  rates  were  prohibitive  the  trade 
would  continue  to  take  the  risks  outside,  in  fair 
weather,  at  least.  Several  large  shippers  of  coal 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rate  suggested  will 
not  be  an  objectionable  one  and  believe  that  on 
account  of  using  this  route  the  reduction  in  the 
insurance  rate  will  be  no  small  item  to  consider 
in  addition  to  the  more  rapid  despatch  of  vessels. 
The  increased  number  of  trips  will  reduce  the 
number  of  vessels  required  for  the  coal  traffic 
and  permit  ships  to  go  into  other  trade. 

From  the  New  England  coal  consumers  stand¬ 
point  there  is  a  margin  of  about  five  cents  per 
ton  that  can  be  taken  from  the  price  of  coal 
or  freight  to  make  his  fuel  bill  that  much  lower. 
On  present  tonnage  slightly  increased  as  it  should 
in  a  year  or  two,  this  would  amount  to  a  lump 
sum  of  $500,000.  The  promoters  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  say  that  this  venture  is  but  the  beginning 
of  things  along  this  line  and  that  eventually 
means  will  be  provided  for  more  speedy  discharge 
of  vessels  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  will  add  impetus  to 
many  improvements  in  port  facilities  throughout 
the  length  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Bel¬ 
mont  interests  will  certainly  make  many  other 
investments  in  similar  projects  if  this  one  is  suc¬ 
cessful  and  other  capitalists  will  take  up  the 
development  of  waterways,  while  states  and  the 
government  will  someday  be  compelled  to  act 
for  the  sake  of  national  defense  measures.  The 
Cape  Cod  (Tanal  must,  therefore,  be  appreciated 
as  the  biggest  marine  undertaking  of  this  decade 
‘excepting  only  the  Panama  Canal. 


Big  Land  Dispute. 

Denver,  May  15. — (Special  Correspondence.) 
— A.  fight  on  the  part  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Coal  Company  with  the  government  to  hold 
title  for  160  acres  of  coal  land  near  Las  Ani¬ 
mas,  Colo.,  and  valued  at  several  million  dol¬ 
lars,  will  soon  be  on  in  the  United  States  dis¬ 
trict  court.  Fred  H.  Maynard,  special  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  United  States  attorney-general,  a 
few  days  ago  filed  a  motion  for  an  early  hear¬ 
ing  before  Federal  Judge  Robert  E.  Lewis  of 
this  city. 

In  January,  1906,  the  Union  Pacific  Coal 
/Company  bought  all  the  stock  of  the  Porter 
Fuel  Company,  who  had  the  deeds  to  the  coal 
lands  above  mentioned.  Recently  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  coal  land  was  valuable,  and 
the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company  started  in  to 
work  it. 

The  government  interfered,  however,  charg¬ 
ing  that  the  land  had  been  taken  in  under  the 
stone  and  timber  act,  and  that  since  its  real 
character  and  value  had  been  ascertained,  the 
coal  company  would  be  required  to  prove  its 
ownership. 


Gebo  Coal  Mining  Company. 

Dentor,  May  15. — (Special  Correspondence.) 
— In  federal  court  at  Cheyenne  last  week, 
Samuel  Gebo  and  eight  other  defendants  in  a 
criminal  prosecution  by  the  government,  en¬ 
tered  a  plea  of  nolle  contendere.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  last  effort  that  could  or  will  be  made 
either  to  transfer  the  case  to  New  York  state, 
and  the  New  York  parties  to  the  action  will 
be  compelled  to  defend  their  rights  in  the  Wy¬ 
oming  court. 

The  defendants  are  owners  of  the  Gebo  Coal 
Alining  Company  with  extensive  holdings  in 
Big  Horn  county,  Wyoming,  and  are  charged 
with  unlawful  conspiracy  to  acquire  title  to 
valuable  coal  lands.  Judge  Riner  refused  to 
take  action  and  ruled  that  the  defendants  must 
appear  in  court. 
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New  York  Trade. 

Producers  of  Anthracite  Take  Advantage 
of  a  Temporary  Western  Lull  to 
Fill  Eastern  Orders. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

No.  29  Broadway, 

New  York.  May  15. 

The  large  producers  of  anthracite  report  that 
the  market  for  the  tonnage  available  for  New 
York  is  still  quite  a  satisfactory  one,  although 
now  somewhat  easier  than  last  week.  Less 
difficulty  is  found  in  dumping  than  recently 
when  movement  was  slower  than  satisfactory 
to  the  buying  end  and  coal  that  was  being 
stored  in  March  is  now  being  picked  up  and 
rushed  to  tidewater  ports.  A  slight  decline 
in  demand  has  been  more  in  favor  of  the  large 
shippers  than  the  contrary  so  that  all  sections 
are  again  receiving  prompt  attention  to  orders 
and  are  more  at  ease  than  they  have  been  of  late 
or  will  be  in  a  short  while.  From  indica¬ 
tions  it  would  seem  that  no  better  time  to 
place  a  surplus  tonnage  could  be  found  than 
the  present  as  the  approaching  heavy  buying 
season  of  the  west  will  soon  occupy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  companies  to  the  possible  neglect 
of  the  New  York  and  tributary  markets.  All 
of  the  prepared  sizes  remain  strong  at  cir¬ 
cular  with  the  smaller  shippers,  as  well,  al¬ 
though  they  have  reported  that  they  have 
more  coal  in  boats  and  at  piers  available  for 
delivery,  but  orders  have  become  a  trifle 
scarce.  Some  of  these  companies  anticipate  a 
duller  period  for  the  coming  week  but  are 
confident  that  no  reduction  in  prices  will  be 
necessary  to  move  all  the  coal  they  have  to 
offer. 

By  the  transportation  men  in  the  harbor 
tlie  observation  is  made  that  less  coal  has 
been  moved;  they  find  but  small  demand  for 
their  boats  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  business  would  seem  to  be  with  the 
nearby  line  trade.  This  being  the  middle  of 
the  month,  however,  it  is  likely  that  the  rush 
will  appear  again  next  week;  buyers  will  begin 
to  place  orders  for  May  shipment  to  get  coal 
before  the  June  prices  go  into  effect. 

All  sizes  are  in  good  demand  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  chestnut  with  some  of  the 
companies,  and  of  pea  with  nearly  all  of  them. 
These  sizes  are  quoted  off  ten  or  fifteen  cents 
by  some.  There  is  an  easier  feeling  in  the 
steam  coal  markets,  again,  and  buckwheat  No. 
1  is  weak  at  the  circular.  No.  2  is  firm  at  the 
circular  price,  while  No.  3  is  as  weak  as  last 
reported  without  prospect  of  improvement. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

All  of  the  low  grades  of  bituminous  coal 
having  been  disposed  of  in  this  market,  the 
New  York  situation  is  decidedly  strong  with 
prices  much  higher  than  last  week  and  dis¬ 
playing  a  tendency  to  advance  consistently 
with  the  demand  until  another  surplus  of  coal 
accumulates.  No  ridiculous  quotations,  of 
$2.20  were  to  be  found  this  week  in  any  in¬ 
stance  so  that  buyers  were  glad  enough  to 
take  the  medium  grades  of  coal  at  $2.60  to 
$2.85.  Such  an  improvement  is  remarkable  for 
even  the  rapidly  fluctuating  trade  in  New 
York  harbor.  This  condition  has  caused  con¬ 
siderable  inquiry  to  extend  to  the  mines  and 
from  replies  and  quotations  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  not  an  immediate  danger  of  a  large 
tonnage  coming  forward  to  demoralize  condi¬ 
tions  soon  again.  Within  a  month  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  that  another  surplus  will  e:. 
as  the  season  for  dull  business  has  not  pas  ! 
and  will  return  again  unless  there  is  am  '  - 
foundation  to  the  contention  of  operators  that 
a  serious  shortage  of  labor  and  irregular  car 
supply  will  keep  down  production  materially 
throughout  the  summer.  On  the  strength  of 
their  belief  in  the  reality  of  these  obstructions, 
they  are  inclined  to  go  slow  and  are  quoting 
correspondingly  high  prices  for  immediate 
shipments. 

The  Pennsylvania  fields  are  found  to  be 
operating  with  a  short  equipment  of  labor  for 
many  reasons  such  as  miners  having  gone  to 
work  on  the  farms  and  in  industrial  plants 
which  have  been  seeking  labor  everywhere  for 
several  months.  Other  operators  report  car 
supplies  interfering  with  full  production  and 
are  not  very  hopeful  for  the  future  on  this 
account.  Big  producers  in  Somerset  county 
have  been  found  borrowing  tonnages  to  fill 
out  cargoes  at  several  Atlantic  coast  ports, 
which  indicates  their  difficulty.  West  Virginia 


coals  are  busy  in  other  markets  now  but  in 
this  section  there  is  a  marked  improvement 
in  such  coals  as  three-quarter  gas  which  has 
been  sold  and  turned  down  at  $1.10  at  the 
mines.  Pocahontas  and  New  River  coals, 
which  are  sold  from  here,  continue  strong 
with  the  threatening  labor  situation  a  material 
worry  with  both  shippers  and  buyers.  Usual 
circular  prices  remain  firm  for  these  coals  and 
boats  are  reported  standing  off  the  southern 
ports  waiting  for  coal.  The  slack  coal  market 
for  both  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
coals  has  quieted  down  somewhat  with  no 
change  in  the  price  of  sixty-five  cents  for  the 
few  inquiries  abroad  of  late. 

New  York  coal  conditions  are,  therefore, 
all  very  satisfactory  and  the  outlook  most 
promising.  Little  effect  has  been  felt  from, 
calamity  howling  on  account  of  tariff  legisla¬ 
tion  or  other  disturbing  influences  such  as 
stock  market  dullness  and  money  troubles. 
Labor  conditions  alone  afford  anything  to 
worry  about  and  the  trade  is  inclined  to  feel 
that  any  reduced  production  resulting  during 
the  summer  will  be  more  beneficial  than  harm¬ 
ful.  All  are  agreed  that  next  winter,  as  the 
time  draws  near  for  new  agreements  in  the 
spring,  there  will  be  labor  trouble  to  spare 
and  high  prices  and  a  scarcity  of  coal  to  go 
with  it.  It  is  a  wise  buyer  that  protects  his 
fuel  supply  against  next  winter. 

The  Freight  Rates. 

Coastwise  freights  are  weak  because  of  the 
offering  of  more  bottoms  than  the  situation  in 
the  coal  markets  demands.  There  is  no  very 
marked  evidence  of  strength  in  shipping  circles 
and  the  following  basic  quotations  are  subject 
to  some  flexibility  downward:  From  Hampton 
Roads  to  Boston,  eighty  to  ninety  cents;  to 
points  east  of  Boston,  $1  to  $2;  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Boston,  seventy  to  ninety  cents;  to 
Portland,  $1.25  to  Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to 
Searsport,  $1.75;  to  Sound  points,  seventy-five 
to  ninety  cents;  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
ninety  cents;  to  Providence,  seventy  to  eighty 
cents;  to  Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five 
cents;  to  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty- 
five  to  forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are; 


Somerset  County — 

N.  Y. 

F.  0.  B 

Harbor. 

Mines. 

Best  grades  . 

$1.25 

Medium  Grades  . 

1.15 

Ordinary  . 

1.05 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein . 

.  3.20 

1.60 

Cheaper  grades  . 

1.26 

Clearfield  County — 

Best  grade  . 

1.25 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  . 

1.30 

Medium  grade  . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein . 

.  3.15 

1.60 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  2.50 

.85 

Best  gas,  J4-inch  lump  . 

.  3.70 

1.10 

Best  grade,  run-of*mine' . 

.  2.65 

1.05 

Gas  slack  . 

.65 

New  England  Trade. 


Boston,  May  15. — {Special  Correspondence.)  — 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  wholesale  coal  market 
of  New  Egland  is  not  on  as  favorable  a  basis 
as  it  was  a  week  or  ten  days  ago.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say,  however,  that  this  applies  more  to 
bituminous  than  to  anthracite. 

The  continued  hand-to-mouth  character  of 
buying  orders  and  the  accumulation  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  at  loading  and  distributing  points 
has  caused  some  cutting  of  prices.  This  con¬ 
dition  applies  more  to  spot  coals  than  to  con¬ 
tract  although  some  deviation  in  circular  con¬ 
tract  prices  has  been  made.  The  majority  of 
the  important  shippers,  however,  are  sticking 
firmly  to  the  circular  basis.  Boston  prices  for 
spot  bituminous  have  apparently  held  up 
better  than  those  at  other  tidewater  points. 
At  Providence,  for  instance,  spot  coals  have 
sold  freely  at  $3.50  a  ton  on  cars,  and  we 
hear  of  concessions  at  Portland.  At  Mystic 
Wharf,  $3.03  per  ton  on  cars,  has  been  the 
average  price  obtained,  but  scattered  lots  have 
brought  even  more. 

Local  dealers  are  putting  a  good  deal  of 
hope  into  the  western  demand  for  soft  coal. 
I.ake  shipments,  it  is  claimed,  have  assumed 
fair  proportions,  and  are  expected  to  increase 
materially  within  the  next  two  weeks.  This 
demand,  and  an  interrupted  production,  should 
bring  local  prices  back  to  a  strong  basis  no 
matter  how  quiet  the  demand  may  be.  Just 


now,  however,  there  are  more  than  300,000 
tons  of  New  River  and  I’ocahontas  coals 
standing  on  cars  at  Hampton  Roads  ports, 
and  the  prospects  of  a  clean-up  are  far  from 
encouraging.  It  is  believed  that  shippers  will 
not  pay  car  demurrage,  which  means  more  or 
less  price-cutting  until  tidewater  stocks  are 
considerably  reduced.  The  dullness  of  the 
local  market  has  been  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  bidding  on  some  52,500  tons  of  bituminous 
to  be  used  in  the  various  state  insane  institu¬ 
tions  and  hospitals.  It  is  now  generally  believed 
here  that  the  West  Virginia  labor  troubles 
have  been  eliminated  for  some  time.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  soft  coals  are  in  fair  demand,  and  as 
shipments  are  slow,  prices  hold  strong  on  a 
basis  of  $1  to  $1.55  per  ton  on  cars  at  the 
mines. 


The  demand  for  anthracite  is  not  as  active 
as  it  was  last  month,  but  business  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  fairly  good  and  big  company  shippers 
holding  firmly  to  May  quotations. 
Weather  conditions  have  been  more  favorable 
for  water  transportation,  but.  loadings  at 
southern  ports  have  been  unsatisfactory.  The 
result  is  that  comparatively  little  spot  anthra¬ 
cite  is  offered  at  Mystic  Wharf,  practically 
everything  coming  forward  being  on  contract. 
No  special  explanation  for  the  delayed  load¬ 
ings  is  forthcoming.  The  local  receipts  of 
hard  coal  last  month  were  practically  the  same 
as  those  for  April,  1912,  but  those  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1st  to,  April  30,  were  more  than  72,000 
tons  less  than  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  This  deficit  has  stimulated 
the  idea  that  anthracite  will  be  commanding 
a  premium  when  cold  weather  strikes  in  next 


to  lill  up  the  storage  pockets  throughout 
New  England,  and  the  trade  will  have  but 
about  two  months,  July  and  August,  to  do 
this.  Considering  that  coal  is  coming  forward 
slowly,  the  chances  strongly  favor  a  gradual 
advance  in  prices  owing  to  the  probable  small 
supplies.  New  England’s  proportion  of  the 
5,996,189  tons  shipped  by  the  eight  big  com¬ 
panies  in  April  •  was  disappointing.  From 
January  1st  to  April  30  these  eight  companies 
shipped  a  total  of  22,886,065  tons  of  anthracite, 
or  4,410,089  tons  more  than  in  the  same  period 
last  year.  Stocks  of  hard  coal  at  tidewater 
points  on  May  1st  were  546,243  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  772,115  tons  on  April  1st  Pea 
coal  IS  very  dull  and  No.  1  buckwheat  has 
leen  sold  at  concessions.  It  is  rumored  that 
independent  shippers  are  in  some  instances 
still  offering  anthracite  for  May  delivery  at 
April  quotations.  We  hear  of  no  actual  sales 
3.1  concessions,  however. 

Retail  dealers  say  business  continues  quiet. 
Unce  in  a  while  a  small  bunch  of  orders  for 
anthracite  will  be  received,  but  these  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  retail  demand  for  bi¬ 
tuminous  IS  below  normal.  Prices  are  firm 
and  unchanged. 

Conditions  governing  the  marine  freight 
rate  market  are  unchanged.  The  amount  of 
vessel  space  offered  is  far  in  excess  of  re¬ 
quirements  and  rates  are  very  attractive.  The 
average  asking  rate  from  Hampton  Roads 
ports  to  lioston  is  seventy  to  eighty  cents 
a  ton.  _ 


New  England  Trade  Notes. 

John  W.  Bell,  of  Staples  &  Bell,  has  been 
spending  a  fortnight  at  Pine  Point,  Me. 

Practically  all  of  the  1,250  tons  of  coal  in 
the  hold  of  the  barge  Cadosia,  which  went 
aground  on  the  flats  in  Lynn  Harbor  on  May 
10  were  removed.  The  barge,  if  pulled  off, 
will  be  towed  to  Boston  for  repairs. 

Following  are  the  receipts  of  coal  at  Bos¬ 
ton  for  April  and  those  for  the  four  months 
ended  April  30,  with  comparisons  (in  tons): 

April,  1913  Anthracite  Uituminou.s 

I.y  sea,  domestic . 131,247  433,702 

l.y  se,i  foreign  .  27,500 

'<y  .  11,769  3,147 


Total  . 

Ajiril,  1912— 

lly  sea,  domestic  . 

Ily  sea,  foreign  . 

Uy  rail  . 

'I'olal  . 

.Ian.  1  to  April  30,  1913 — 

I’y  sea,  domestic  . 

lly  sea,  foreign  . 

lly  rail  . 

Total  . 

Jan.  1  to  April  30,  1912 — 

Hy  sea,  domestic  . 

lly  sea,  foreign  . 

lly  rail  . 

Total  . 


463,409 

363,694 

18,700 

6,100 

378,494 

1,692,457 

116,536 

15,085 

1,724,078 

1,370,709 

109,419 

37,243 

628,661  1,617,366 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

Producers  Have  Enough  Outside  De¬ 
mand  to  Maintain  Supply  and  De¬ 
mand  at  a  Nice  Balance. 


Oftice  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1400  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia.  ^lay  15. 

From  nearly  every  anthracite  shipper  we 
have  a  satisfactory  report  as  to  the  state  of 
trade  and  the  lively  demand  for  all  of  the^ 
sizes.  The  influence  of  outside  demand  helps 
to  regulate  the  local  market  and  keeps  it  m 
a  firm  condition.  .-Ml  shippers  seem  to  have 
no  difficulty  in  moving  the  tonnages  which 
are  being  mined  on  the  basis  of  full  time  and 
a  full  complement  of  men.  Operators  say 
that  there  would  be  peace  and  plenty  in  the 
anthracite  trade  and  contentment  forever  if 
trade  were  as  easy  always  as  now. 

A  little  cold  weather,  lasting  the  week  past, 
has  caused  a  resumption  of  fires  in  many 
homes  and  has  revived  not  only  a  lot  of  small 
order  buying  but  has  put  many  householders 
into  the  market  for  their  winter’s  supplies. 
Dealers  know  that  the  first  thing  necessary 
to  get  the  coal  order  is  to  get  the  customer 
calling  up  on  the  ’phone  or  stopping  in  the 
office,  when  it  is  much  easier  to  tell  him  about 
the  money  he  can  save  by  placing  a  good- 
sized  order  now,  than  by  sending  out  circulars 
or  calling  on  the  customer  in  hot  weather. 
With  the  greater  tonnages  being  called  for 
in  western  markets  the  allotment  for  this  city 
is  easy  to  carry  and  the  hard  coal  trade  could 
hardly  be  smoother.  Pea  coal  continues  to 
move  slowly  but  maintains  its  circular  price  on 
modified  trading.  Operators  are  storing  pea 
coal  still,  rather  than  reduce  the  figure.  Steam 
sizes  continue  in  improved  condition  and 
promise  a  favorable  season  for  the  coming 
month  or  two. 

Bituminous  trade  in  Philadelphia  is  in  some 
respects  duller  than  last  week,  if  that  were 
possible,  but  in  other  respects  almost  beyond 
analysis  in  the  favorable  trading  in  not  only 
some  good  grades  but  in  certain  medium- 
quality  coals.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
assignable  for  the  demand  for  some  of  the 
grades  of  coal  that  are  enjoying  good  demands 
and  are  sold  up  at  some  mines.  It  cannot 
even  be  assigned  to  salesmanship  as  the 
operators  themselves  admit  that  it  seems  to 
be  more  luck  than  reason  that  moves  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  these  coals.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
the  position  of  the  high-grade  coals  as  the 
tendency  to  select  fuel  more  carefully  has 
been  growing  in  this  vicinity  for  many  months 
and  has  been  unmistakably  observed  by  all 
the  coal  trade.  These  coals  bring  the  prices 
demanded  without  hesitation  on  the  buyers’ 
part  and  for  quick  deliveries  they  are  always 
short  on  the  better  coals.  Poor  coals  continue 
to  sell  at  the  low  prices  that  have  been 
prevalent  for  a  long  time.  Stocks  rise  and  fall 
from  day  to  day  and  consumers  of  low-grade 
coals  never  worry  from  the  stiffening  of  the 
market  because  the  surplus  is  relieved  one 
day,  as  it  is  sure  to  return  shortly.  One  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  may  have  a  benefitting  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  next  few  days  is  the  reduced  pro¬ 
duction  on  account  of  the  labor  shortage  in 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  mines  due  to  the 
summer  unrest  and  the  numerous  holidays 
that  the  foreigners  have  introduced  into  these 
fields.  During  the  last  two  weeks  they  have 
celebrated  numerous  holidays  about  whose  sig¬ 
nificance  the  operators  are  still  in  doubt. 
Cars  continue  in  irregular  supply,  attributed 
to  slow  return  of  cars  from  foreign  lines  of 
railroads.  The  feeling  of  optimism  continues 
high  in  local  circles  for  a  good  fall  trade  and 
a  fair  demand  earlier  than  usual.  All  contract 
prices  remain  at  advanced  figures  and  western 
markets  relieving  the  east  there  is  little  un¬ 
easiness  among  even  West  Virginia  shippers. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

The  improved  anthracite  steam  coal  markets 
is  reflected  in  the  increased  tonnages  of  the 
river  washeries  up-state. 

The  Reading  has  awarded  to  Fred  A.  Havens 
&  Co.  the  contract  for  new  coal  pockets  at 
Baltic  and  New  York  avenues,  Atlantic  City. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  is  open¬ 
ing  new  workings  at  Wilson  Creek,  near 
Rockwood,  Pa.,  in  Somerset  county,  to  re¬ 


place  old  workings  nearly  exhausted.  Seams 
are  from  four  to  nine  feet  thick  in  the  new 
tract  and  a  uniformly  good  coal  is  in  sight. 

The  minority  anthracite  mine  code  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  has 
passed  the  Flouse  of  the  Pennsylvania  legisla¬ 
ture. 

Pick-away  Breaker  of  the  IMcCatiley  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Pittston,  Pa.,  located  back  of  Yates- 
ville,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss 
of  about  $15,000  this  week. 

J.  FI.  Weaver  sailed  for  a  two  months’  trip 
in  Europe,  last  Saturday,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Weaver.  He  will  occupy  the  first  part  of  his 
vacation  with  a  rest  and  the  latter  part  with 
some  observations  on  export  possibilities  for 
his  coals. 

Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Company  has  sold 
its  tonnage  in  the  American  markets  to  the 
exclusion  of  further  exploitation  of  foreign 
markets  so  that  the  office  in  Rome,  Italy,  has 
been  suspended  and  the  tonnage  placed  abroad 
is  being  handled  direct  from  Philadelphia. 

E.  E.  White,  of  E.  E.  White  Coal  Company, 
of  Glen  White,  W,  Va.,  has  been  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  this  week  en  route  south  after  a  visit 
to  relatives  and  friends  in  the  anthracite  re¬ 
gions  where  he  formerly  operated  a  colliery 
near  Pottsville. 

Two  thousand  men  have  been  on  strike  three 
weeks  at  the  Sterrick  Creek  colliery  in  Jessup, 
Pa.,  because  four  colliery  engineers  refuse  to 
join  the  United  Mine  Workers  as  well  as  the 
lioisting  engineers  union.  A  large  tonnage  is  be¬ 
ing  lost  by  the  Temple  Iron  Company,  and  $75,- 
000  in  wages  have  been  lost  by  the  men. 

A  coroner’s  inquest  in  Kingston,  Pa.,  placed  the 
responsibilit3'  for  the  death  of  four  men  in  the 
mines  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  W  estern 
Coal  Company,  on  that  company,  alleging  that  the 
company  violated  state  laws  in  not  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  abandoned  work¬ 
ings  of  the  W’oodward  Colliery.  The  e.xplosion 
took  place  on  April  12,  killing  the  men  instantly. 

The  Lehigh  Navigation  Electric  Company, 
which  was  described  at  length  in  The  Bl.vck 
Diamond  in  December  last,  has  added  to  its 
power  project  the  control  of  the  similar  plant 
of  the  Harwood  Electric  Company  at  Hazle¬ 
ton,  a  valuable  jiroperty  with  important  fran¬ 
chises  in  Pennsylvania.  The  financing  of  both 
propositions  has  lieen  a  most  interesting  one 
in  money  circles  where  the  securities  are  held 
to  be  among  the  finest. 

The  railroads  and  the  complainants  in  the 
I’hilaclelphia  hard  coal  rate  case  having  failed 
to  agree  on  an  accountant  to  make  the  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  cost  of  hauling  coal  to 
this  city,  the  State  Railroad  Commission  has 
selected  the  firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse  & 
Co.  to  ascertain  the  basis  for  these  rates. 
These  accountants  have  never  had  any  con¬ 
nection  with  either  the  Reading  or  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  will  make  fresh  determinations  from 
the  records  of  lioth  roads  and  have  com¬ 
menced  work  this  week. 

Lehigh  &  New  England  Railroad  has  let  con¬ 
tracts  for  building  a  five  mile  extension  of  its 
road  from  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  to  Bath,  Pa.,  to 
Reed  Construction  Company,  of  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Estimated  cost  will  be  $500,000  and  new  docks  to 
be  built  on  the  canal  at  Catasauqua  will  involve 
the  expenditure  of  as  much  more  by  fall.  The 
extension  will  enable  the  road  to  get  the  entire 
haul  of  its  coal  shipped  via  the  canal  and  by  using 
the  Crane  Railroad  will  afford  connections  with 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  the  Catasauqua  &  Fogelsville  division 
of  the  Reading  Railroad. 

Philadelphia  breaker.  Order  Kokoal,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  its  annual  outing,  ball  game  and  shad 
dinner  for  Friday,  IMay  21!,  at  Philadelphia 
Schutzen  park.  Eighth  street  and  Tabor  road. 
The  affair  will  be  similar  to  the  former  occa¬ 
sions  which  have  been  so  much  enjoyed  and 
looked  forward  to  from  year  to  year  by  the 
local  coal  trade.  Privileges  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  to  the  entire  Shutzen  Verein  grounds 
and  the  ball  diamond  of  the  Germantown 
Academy.  Ball  players  in  the  coal  trade  have 
not  re(|uired  a  “made”dianiond  to  display  their 
skill  with  the  sphere  heretofore,  so  that  a 
fast  game  is  expected  this  season.  The  Read¬ 
ing  is  the  shortest  route  to  the  park  from  the 
station  at  Tabor.  Trolley  lines  and  good 
motor  roads  reach  the  grounds.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  W.  L.  Scott,  Samuel 
Noblette  and  W.  11.  Clemency. 


Buffalo  Market. 


Buff.\lo,  N.  Y.,  May  15. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  lack  of  sufficient  tonnage  to 
ship  coal  up  the  lakes  has  been  quite  mani¬ 
fest  during  the  last  week  and  shipments  show 
a  falling  off,  being  only  106,550  tons.  The 
distribution  of  this  amount  is  as  follows:  Du¬ 
luth-Superior,  55,800  tons;  Chicago,  19,750; 
Fort  William,  8,300;  Milwaukee,  8,000;  Wauke¬ 
gan,  7,000 ;  Port  .Vrthur,  3,400 ;  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
2,000;  Depere,  1,300;  Racine,  1,000.  Notwith¬ 
standing  a  somewhat  smaller  showing  for  the 
week,  the  shippers  are  in  a  comfortable  posi¬ 
tion,  being  about  two  months  ahead  of  their 
last  year’s  record. 

There  is  so  much  coal  in  consumers’  hands 
in  this  part  of  the  country  that  demand  has 
not  been  at  all  active  lately,  although  for  the 
last  week  the  weather  has  been  cooler  than 
the  ordinary,  the  thermometer  registering  at 
freezing  point  at  some  places  in  this  section. 
Retailers  report  that  their  business  so  far  this 
month  has  been  fairly  satisfactory. 

The  unrest  in  labor  circles  has  been  ap¬ 
parent  in  Buffalo  for  a  number  of  weeks. 
Drivers  of  express  companies  and  department 
stores  have  left  their  positions  and  a  strike 
among  teamsters  of  the  city  is  threatened, 
although  it  is  questioned  by  many  whether 
such  a  strike  is  likely  to  take  place.  Never¬ 
theless  the  union  sentiment  is  very  strong 
among  all  classes  of  workers  to  whom  the 
appeal  to  unionize  is  made.  Among  those 
who  talk  of  striking  are  the  car  riders  on 
the  coal  docks,  who  are  demanding  more 
wages.  W.  T.  Roberts  of  Williams  &  Peters 
is  away  in  New  York  at  present  and  nothing 
is  likely  to  be  done  until  his  return,  when 
the  men  will  meet  the  company  representa¬ 
tives  in  a  conference. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  the  situation  re¬ 
mains  about  as  it  has  been  for  several  weeks. 
F’rices  continue  firm  at  the  Pittsburgh  sched¬ 
ule,  mine-run  coal  being  quoted  at  $2.55.  Spot 
coal  is  not  selling  at  all  actively,  but  the 
number  of  contracts  now  in  force  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  trade  and  a  heavy  amount  of 
coal  is  running.  The  slack  market  is  said  to 
be  a  little  stronger  than  it  was  earlier  this 
month,  although  slack  is  obtainable  lielow 
circular  figures,  which  is  usually  the  case  at 
just  this  period.  Not  much  activity  is  pre¬ 
vailing  in  coke  and  prices  are  none  too  strong. 


LOW  ASH  COALS 

WATKINS  COAL 

22%  Volatile 

TOWNSEND  COAL 
28%  Volatile 

SCALP  LEVEL  COAL 
16%  Volatile 

Prpducts  of  the 

UNDERGROUND  FACTORY 

system 

Write  for  Booklet 


WATKINS  COAL 

West  End  Trust  Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


COMPANY 

17  Battery  Place 
New  York 


The  Central  West  Coal 

MINE  OWNews  AND  SNIPPERS  OP 

f!  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  Coafari 

'  Hocking  Washed„Egg,  Stove 
Shaker  Screen  Lump  onr  specia' 

J.  s[  MeVEYi  Gen’i  Sales  Mgf.  COLUMBUS 


Sunday  Creek  Co. 

Hocklnt  S  V  Prodocers 

and  I  I  1  A  I  and 

W.  Va.  Shippirs 

FOR  STEAM  AND  DOMESTIC  USE 
OUTLOOK  BLDQ.  i  I  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  May  15. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Lake  shipping  is  the  dominant  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  coal  business  in  this  market,  although 
steam  trade  is  holding  up  well  and  the  general 
demand  is  maintaining  a  firm  price  level.  There 
has  been  considerable  weakness  evident  in  prices 
on  small  sizes  as  a  result  of  the  large  production 
to  meet  lake  shipping  requirements.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  about  the  only  element  of  the  price  situa¬ 
tion  that  is  not  holding  strong  and  steady.  There 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  production  during 
the  last  week  and  the  Hocking  Valley  output 
showed  an  output  about  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
normal.  The  producing  average  in  the  Pomeroy 
Bend  field  is  reported  by  operators  as  about  sixty 
to  sixty-five  per  cent  of  normal.  Eastern  Ohio 
production  is  hitting ,  higher  averages  than  other 
fields  just  now,  with  a  percentage  of  ninety,  as 
compared  with  normal. 

While  the  congestion  on  the  railroads  at  lake¬ 
loading  points  has  caused  a  considerable  restraint 
upon  this  movement,  the  total  volume  is  very 
large  and  is  moving  at  a  fairly  good  rate.  Vari¬ 
ous  causes  have  worked  to  delay  early  naviga¬ 
tion  and  the  loading  of  vessels  but  improvement 
is  now  being  made  rapidly.  Reports  from  the 
Toledo  docks  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad 
indicate  that  over  67,000  tons  were  loaded  there 
during  five  days  of  the  last  week.  Since  the 
opening  of  navigation  these  docks  have  handled 
an  aggregate  of  367,333  tons. 

Steam  trade  is  holding  up  well  with  a  good 
industrial  demand  promising  of  steadiness,  and 
a  larger  call  from  the  railroads  than  has  been 
anticipated.  Many  contracts  have  been  renewed 
and  practically  all  of  them  are  reported  at  a 
higher  figure  than  prevailed  last  year.  Railroads 
are  said  to  have  generally  contracted  to  pay  five 
cents  over  the  1913  quotations.  The  manufactur¬ 
ing  demand  for  fuel  is  exceptionally  good, 
with  an  encouraging  prospect  of  steadiness 
through  the  remainder  of  the  spring  and  summer 
season.  Domestic  business  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  this  market  except  for  a  few 
orders  resulting  from  needs  growing  out  of  the 
flood. 

Prices  are  holding  steady,  with  the  only  weak¬ 
ness  shown  by  the  smaller  grades  of  coal  af¬ 
fected  by  the  large  production  for  lake  shipping. 


Thick  Vein  Hocking — 

S-inch  lump  . $ 

1 54 -inch  lump  . 

14-inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Egg  ; . 

Domestic  nut  .  1 

Nut,  pea  and  slack  . 

Coarse  slack  . 

Washed  Coals — 

Cobble  . 

Stove  . 

Pomeroy — 

2  and  3-inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Kanawha  Gas — 

114 -inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Kanawha  Splint — 

S-inch  lump  . 

H-inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Egg  . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

N.  &  W.  White  Ash— 

3-iBch  lump  . 

114-inch  lump  . 

Egg . 

Washed  Coals — 

Egg  . 

Nut  . 

Youghiogheny — 

1 54-inch  lump  . 


Columbus. 

2.15  $ 

2.16 
2.00 
1.75 
1.90 

85@1.90 
1.35 
1.25 

2.65 
2.40 

2.15 
1.75 

1.35 

1.90 
1.75 

2.40 
2.20 
1.95 
2.15 
1.55 

2.65 
2.50 
2.15 

2.40 

2.35 

2.65 


Mines. 
1.50 
1.50 
1.35 
1.10 
1.26 

1.20@1.26 

.70 

.60 

1.90 

1.75 

1.50 

1.10 

.70 

1.25 

1.10 

1.45 

1.30 

1.05 

1.25 

.65 

1.75 

1.60 

1.2f 

1.50 

1.45 

1.75 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

II.  D.  Jones,  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Company, 
was  a  visitor  in  this  market  during  the  last  week. 

J.  H.  Harmon,  representing  the  Northern  Coal 
&  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  was  here  during 
the  last  week. 

Announcement  has  been  received  here  that 
H.  Reames  has  sold  his  retail  coal  business  at 
Hillsboro  to  A.  O.  Landees. 

Isaac  Donnelly,  of  the  Houston  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  called  on  local  johliers  during  the  last 
week. 

The  Reserve  Metal  &  Coal  Company,  of 
\oungstown,  has  been  incorporated  here  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000  to  mine  and  sell  coal. 

The  Brier  Hill  Iron  &  Coal  Company,  of 
Youngstown,  has  filed  papers  here  increasing  its 
capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $500,000. 

The  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Comjiany  has  settled 
its  difficulties  with  employes  in  Belmont  county 
and  miners  have  returned  to  work.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  company  was  compelled  to  con¬ 
cede  nothing  to  the  miners  in  making  the  set¬ 


tlement.  The  dispute  arose  over  the  methods 
of  checking  up.  About  2,500  miners  were  in¬ 
volved. 

The  Franklin  Coal  Company,  at  Stuartsville, 
has  contracted  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
power  house  to  replace  one  recently  destroyed 
by  fire. 


Hay  m  Straw 

Write  us  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis-  ’ 
consin.  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  ouots  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  prices  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


(An  Unsolicited  Testimonial,  Published  by  Permission) 


HoL'.STON  t’OAL  Co.lII'AX Y 

MCCCSSO.S  10 

Till-;  Tii.v<.iii.:ii  < 


llorsTdX  liiv  ii 

IIOI'STON  INm  .MIONT.XS  S.'HIK 


Afril  23,  1913. 


Florlete'  Fevle«, 

$08  So.  re&rborn  St.. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Centlenen: 

referring  to  our  advertleement  Kltb  you  laet  year,  «e  are  (tore 
tl.an  pleaeed  wllb  the  reeulta  obtained  tbiough  it.  For  your  Inforaatlon, 
'0  received  inqulrlee  through  your  valued  paper  fron  the  Cakotae  to 
AtKsnvae  and  as  far  east  ae  Uaaeacbuaette. 

Please  renew  our  advartleeaent  for  the  coming  eeaeon,  ae  ee 
oelieve  it  1.  one  of  the  beet  investments  made  In  the  way  of  advertising. 


Yours  very  truly, 

Western  Uanager. 


Could  YOU  close  a  contract  if  you  knew  a  greenhouseman 
was  in  the  market  for,  say,  50  or  75  cars  for  next  season? 

You  can  get  in  touch  with  11,000  florists, 
nearly  all  carload  buyers,  through 


ISTS’ 


508  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Mack  Saurer 


International  Motor  Trucks 

Proved  by  Years  of  Successful  Service 

Hewitt  “CuT 

A  time-proved  truck  for  every  purpose 

What  our  coal  trucks  do 

Every  coal  man  has  delivery  troubles,  Olin  J.  Stephens,  New  York 
City,  had  many  four  of  our  trucks  solved  them — one  6j/^-ton  one 
73^-ton  and  two  5-ton.  ’ 

Deliveries  are  near  and  far,  all  over  Manhattan  and  The  Bron.x 
hills,  old  pavements,  congested  streets,  evcrvthing— big  orders  little 
orders,  hurry  orders  and  plenty  of  them.  '  "  ^ 

The  average  per  day  per  truck 

4.5  to  .5.5  miles — 9  trips. 

2  to  3  orders  per  trip. 

9  to  10  miles  per  hour  under  full  load. 

The  patented  body  unloads  the  5  tons  in  7  minutes  into  hi<rh 
basements.  Power  from  the  engine  elevates  the  body  high. 
Compartments  carry  several  orders  on  one  trip. 

Wc  have  a  time-tested  truck  for  your  puriiose  no  matter  what  it  is. 
Write  for  data. 

International  Motor  Company 

General  Offices:  Broadway  and  57th,  New  York 
Works:  Allentown,  Pa.;  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

Sales  and  Service  Stations:  New  York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Boston.  Cleveland 
Cincinnati,  Buffalo.  Baltimore,  Newark.  Pittsburgh.  St.  Louis.  Atlanta.  Kansas' 

City,  Denver.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Washington! 

Albany  and  other  large  cities. 

Canadian  Sales  Agents,  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited.  Montreal 
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Foreign  Freight  Rates. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  report  as  follows 
under  date  of  May  12: 

During  the  middle  of  last  week  the 
general  freight  market  became  softer 
and  the  general  impression  was  that 
the  market  would  soon  reach  a  much 
lower  level.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  market  has  again  strengthened 
and  we  think  the  general  market  is 
now  even  firmer  than  it  was  a  week 
ago  to  all  destinations  except  those 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  total  col¬ 
lapse  of  freights  from  the  River 
Plate  strengthened  outward  business 
to  this  destination,  but  reports  today 
indicate  better  conditions  from  the 
T’late  and  this  should  have  a  tendency 
to  weaken  outward  freights.  There 
were  no  recent  reported  fixtures  for 
export  coal  worthy  of  comment. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows:  .‘Fl.fiO  to  .$1.65  to 
Havana;  $2.15  to  $2.25  to  Cardenas  or 
Sagua:  $2  to  $2.25  to  Cienfuegos; 
$2.25  to  $2. ,35  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trini¬ 
dad;  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.70 
to  $1.80  to  St.  Thomas;  $2.25  to  $2.35 


to  Barbados;  $2  to  $2.10  to  Kingston 
(small  boats  to  Kingston  about 
$2.25);  $1.60  to  $1.65  and  p.  c.  e.  to 
Curacao;  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  Santiago; 
$2.10  to  $2.25  to  Guantanamo;  $3.25 
to  $3.50  to  Demarara;  $2.25  to  $2.35 
to  Bermuda;  $2.15  to  $2.25  to  Vera 
Cruz;  $2.25  to  $2.35  to  Tampico;  18s 
to  18s  6d  to  Rio;  18s  to  19s  to  Buenos 
Ayres  or  La  Platta;  16s  to  17s  to  a 
direct  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  not 
east  of  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  Spain 
excluded. 


The  Detroit  agency  of  the  John  T. 
Hesser  Coal  Company  has  moved  its 
offices  from  502  Penobscot  building  to 
702  Penobscot,  thereljy  securing  larger 
quarters. 

SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Prudential  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


We  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing 
COAL  MINES,  DOCKS  and  retail  yards 
with  all  their  timber  and  lumber  require¬ 
ments. 


We  carry  at  all  times  in  Chicago  two-inch 
and  three-inch  Oak  planking  and  all  sizes 
of  timber  in  Oak,  Yellow  Pine  and  Fir 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  requirements. 

Thornton-CIaney  Lumber  Co. 

2315  Elston  Avenue  Chicago,  111. 

Telephone,  Humboldt  383 


Are  You  a  Progressive 
or  a  Stand  Patter? 

You  may  be  satisfied  with  the  coal  you  are  carrying  now. 
Your  trade  may  be  satisfied.  If  you  are  a  progressive 
coal  dealer  you  want  more  than  satisfaction — you  want 
enthusiasm,  the  kind  that  makes  every  customer  an , 
advertiser  for  you. 

If  you  do  not  know  about  Purity  Coal — the  coal  of  wonderful  quality 
and  preparation,  you  should  learn  about  it  now.  You  can  make  1913  a 
progressive  year  for  yourself  and  your  business  if  you  handle  Purity  Coal. 

Sold  exclusively  by 

PURITY  COAL  COMPANY 

9  So.  La  Salle  St.  f.  J.  browning,  Manager  of  Salas  CHICAGO 

N.  W.  Sales  OfSce:  | 

916-918  Security  Bank  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  E.  C.  PRATT,  N.  W.  Sales  Agent 
SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO..  Omaha,  Neb.,  Agents  for  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  NEBRASKA. 


DEXTER  &  CARPENTER 

10-12  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

-LLOYDELL** 

PRINCESS” 

GARRETT” 

ana  “CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 
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C.C.  BOWMAN  anthracite, COKE 

Miner  and  Shipper  BITUMINOUS. 

“North  Wilkes-Barre”  «  <  .  “Perfection”  Smithing 

“West  Wyoming”  MlippCr  “Best”  Gas 

“Lopez”  and  “White  Oak”  Steair 

**Big  Vein  Lehigh  jyjinc  Aficnt  And  other  grades  Bituminous.  | 
And  other  grades  Anthracite.  Connellsville  Coke,  etc.  | 

Address  all  communications  to  119  William  St.,  Pittston,  Pa.  ^  Anthracite  shipments  mad^ 
by  rail  or  water  via  P.  R.  R,,  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  and  their  connections. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S 


SCRANTON  COAL 

S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  Agent  All  Railroads 


Soft  Goal  Oeparlmeiit  ISLAND  CREEK 

West  V^ir.iiiiia  Splint 

Rescreeued  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 

C.  L.  DERING, 

Manager  Chicago  Office 

Old  Colony  Riiildin;^ 

When  you  buy  “SCRANTON”  be  sure 
you  aet  the  GENUINE  D.,  L.  &  W. 
Scranton. 

Mention  The  Black  Diamond  when  writing  advertisers. 


rHE  Black  Diamond 

Vol.  50.  No.  21. 

jmKjs  may  24,  1913.  fiVfsKSoa  $3.00  Per  Year. 

Methods  of  Firing  Discussed  by  Railway  Fuel  Men. 


Nearly  300  delegates  to  the  fifth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Asso¬ 
ciation  gathered  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
May  21  to  24,  to  listen  to  several  addresses  by 
leaders  in  the  railway  and  fuel  world  and  to 
participate  in  the  discussion  of  business  relating 
to  the  work  of  the  organization. 

The  papers  discussed  included  such  subjects 
as  railway  fuel  contracts,  bituminous  coal  mine 
construction  and  operation,  sub-bituminous  and 
lig:nite  coal  as  a  locomotive  fuel,  self-propelled 
railway  passenger  cars,  fuel  loss  from  scaling  of 
locomotive  boilers,  construction  and  operation  of 
modern  locomotive  coal  stations. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  convention 
combined  entertainment  and  instruction  in  the 
form  of  a  stereopticon  lecture  given  Thursday 
evening,  when,  by  means  of  slides  and  moving 
pictures,  various  features  of  mine  workings 
were  explained.  Luncheons,  theater  parties,  auto 
trips  and  a  visit  to  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company’s  Fisk  street  plant  were  some  of  the 
outside  features. 

C.  G.  Hall,  secretary  of  the  association,  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  report: 

“The  Fourth  Annual  Convention  was  held 
at  Chicago,  May  22  to  24,  1912,  President  T. 
Duff  Smith,  presiding. 

“There  was  a  large  daily  attendance  and  the 
usual  lively  interest  was  manifested.  The 
moving  pictures  shown  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Buell’s  paper  were  an  innovation  in  conven¬ 
tion  work,  and  the  films  have  been  purchased 
by  a  number  of  railroad  companies  for  use  in 
connection  with  lecture  courses  to  enginemen 
to  assist  in  educating  them  along  lines  of  fuel 
economy. 

“The  unusual  interest  displayed  during  last 
year  by  railroad  executives  relative  to  the  work 
of  the  Association,  together  with  the  very 
heavy  sale  of  books  of  proceedings,  is  a  strong 
testimonial  in  behalf  of  the  high-class  papers 
which  were  prepared  and  presented  at  the  last 
annual  meeting.  The  large  increase  in  mem¬ 
bership  during  the  last  year  has  also  been 


The  International  Railway  Fuel  Asso¬ 
ciation  Opens  Its  Fifth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  Chicago. 


very  gratifying.  The  liberal  financial  policy 
pursued  by  the  executive  committee  during 
the  last  eighteen  months  has  been  fully  justified 
in  the  general  satisfactory  results  attained. 

“Standing  committees  appointed  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  since  last  annual  meeting 
are  as  follows:  Constitution  and  By-Laws. — 
Eugene  McAuliffe,  chairman;  W.  C.  Hayes, 
T.  Duff  Smith.  Firing  Practice. — D.  C.  Buell, 
chairman;  T.  E.  Adams,  W.  C.  Hayes,  A.  N. 
Willsie.  Coaling  stations. — H.  J.  Slifer,  chair¬ 
man;  E.  A.  Averill,  E.  E.  Barrett,  W.  E.  Dun¬ 
ham,  G.  W.  Freeland,  W.  T.  Krausch,  R.  A. 
Ogle. 

“We  regret  to  report  the  loss  of  following 
members  by  death  since  the  last  meeting: 

“C.  R.  Davern,  fuel  inspector,  Erie  Railroad, 
Meadville,  Pa. 

“H.  H.  Rhodes,  president  Rhodes  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“The  following  is  a  statement  of  membership 
at  the  close  of  year  ending  May  21,  1913  : 


Total  number  of  members  May  21,  1912 . 405 

Enrolled  during  year  ending  May  21,  1913 . 120 

Lost  by  death .  2 

Net  increase  in  membership . 118 

Total  membership  May  21,  1913 . 523 


On  Thursday,  the  association  discussed  “firing 
practice.”  This  is  the  front  door  of  railway  fuel 
economy  and  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  which 
always  arouses  most  interest.  Indeed  it  was  for 
the  improvement  of  firing  methods  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed.  The  subject  proved  so  in¬ 
teresting  that  a  special  meeting  was  held  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  The  report  of  the  special 
committee  on  this  subject  was,  in  part,  as  follows: 

(a)  Shovels — Size  and  Kind.  One  member 


of  the  committee  states  that  his  experience 
has  been  that  the  No.  2  shovel  gives  better 
general  satisfaction  than  any  other  size  of 
shovel  for  locomotive  firing.  Other  members 
of  the  committee,  while  strongly  in  favor  of 
a  small-sized  scoop  for  firing,  favored  the 
long-handled  No.  3. 

(b)  Coal  Picks.  The  committee  feels  that 
this  is  a  matter  for  the  individual  road  to  de¬ 
cide.  The  fireman  should  have  but  little  use 
for  the  coal  pick,  it  being  considered  better 
practice  to  have  the  coal  broken  to  firing  size 
before  it  is  placed  on  the  locomotive. 

(c)  Rakes.  It  is  poor  practice  to  rake  the 
fire.  The  committee  hesitates  to  make  a 
recommendation  concerning  rakes  on  locomo¬ 
tives  for  the  purpose  of  raking  fires,  although 
it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  firemen 
can  be  educated  to  a  point  where  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  equip  engines  with  some  kind 
of  a  rake. 

(d)  Slice  Bars.  Length  and  size  should  be 
governed  by  the  particular  locomotive  on 
which  the  slice  bar  is  to  be  used,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  whether  the  dump-grate  is  in  the  front 
or  the  back  of  the  fire-box. 

(e)  Shaker  Bars.  These  should  be  attached 
to  the  grate-shaker  rigging.  If  this  is  impos¬ 
sible,  due  to  the  construction  of  the  locomo¬ 
tive,  the  shaker  bar  and  the  lever  should  be 
drilled  for  a  pin,  and  a  pin  should  be  fastened 
to  a  small  chain  in  the  deck.  Firemen  and 
cinder-pit  men  should  be  instructed  to  see  that 
the  bar  is  properly  fastened  by  means  of  the 
pin  before  they  attempt  to  shake  the  grates. 
This  in  order  That  the  bar  may '  not  slip  off 
and  result  in  personal  injury. 

(f)  Care  of  Firing  Tools.  The  committee 
strongly  recommends  the  practice  in  effect  on 
some  roads  of  providing  a  place  where  each 
fireman  can  store,  under  lock,  his  firing  tools, 
such  as  shovel,  coal  pick,  shaker  bar,  etc. 

2.  Manipulation  of  Grates. 

With  first-class  management  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  the  grates  on  the  entire  trip  over 
the  division.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  shake 
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the  grates  at  all  they  should  be  shaken  only 
while  the  throttle  is  shut  off. 

5.  Draft  Appliances  and  Blower. 

Features  of  firing  practice  that  may  properly 
come  under  this  heading  are,  careful  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  front  end,  to  make  sure  that  the 
front-end  door  is  tight,  that  the  cinder  hopper 
slide  is  tight,  and  that  the  spark  cleaning  hole 
caps  are  in  place,  as  engine  failures  are  often 
caused  by  careless  inspection  of  these  details. 

Firemen  should  understand  the  fact  that  if 
the  front  end  is  stopped  up  with  cinders  the 
engine  will  not  steam. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  blower,  the  committee 
feels  that  it  should  be  used  as  little  as  pos- 
sil)le;  careful  firing  eliminating  much  of  the 
present  necessity  for  its  use. 

It  is  particularly  important  tliat  firemen 
understand  that  an  engine  failure,  due  to  leaky 
flues,  is  likely  to  result  if  the  fire  is  allowed 
to  die  down  while  standing  on  a  side  track  and 
the  blower  turned  on  full  with  the  fire  in  this 
condition. 

G.  Flues. 

Flues  should  be  kept  clean  and  Hue  clinker 
should  be  kept  knocked  off  from  the  flue- 
sheet.  One  of  the  memlrers  of  the  committee 
believes  that  it  is  economy  to  have  the  fire 
knocked  out  of  the  engine  at  each  division 
terminal,  even  though  the  engine  may  be 
needed  immediately  for  service,  so  that  the 
flues  can  Ire  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  a 
fresh  fire  built. 

This  recommendation  appears  too  arbitrary 
to  other  members  of  the  committee. 

7.  Hand  Firing. 

(a)  Preparation  of  Coal.  The  coal  should  be 
l)rokcn  to  firing  size  before  being  placed  ou 
fhe  tank  of  the  engine.  If  this  is  not  done, 
all  lumps  larger  than  a  man’s  fist  should  be 
broken  by  the  fireman  before  firing.  If  neces¬ 
sary  to  wet  down  coal  on  account  of  dust, 
only  enough  water  should  be  used  to  lay  the 
dust.  With  very  fine  coal,  better  results  can 
sometimes  be  obtained  by  wetting  the  coal 
enough  to  hold  it  together  until  it  strikes  the 
lire  and  cakes  or  cokes.  This  to  prevent  a 
large  percentage  of  the  fine  stuff  from  being 
drawn  through  the  flues  without  burning.  The 
o])eration  of  mechanical  coal-chutes  should  be 
watched,  to  see  that  the  chute  is  not  deliver¬ 
ing  all  lumps  to  one  engine  and  all  slack  to 
another. 

(b)  Systems  of  Firing.  Instruct  firemen  to 
carry  a  light  fire,  a  level  fire,  and  a  bright  fire. 
Coal  should  be  supplied  to  the  fire  in  small 
quantities  at  frequent  intervals.  On  the  larger 
locomotives  not  over  three  or  four  medium¬ 
sized  scoops  per  fire  are  required  to  produce 
the  best  results.  The  fire-door  should  be 
closed  after  each  scoopful  is  fired.  The  coal 
should  be  spread  on  the  fire  to  cover  the  bright 
spots,  and  only  enough  should  be  added  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  run. 

(c)  Attention  to  the  Grade  of  Coal  Used,  so 
That  Firing  Methods  Can  be  Adjusted  to  the 
Particular  Kind  of  Coal  Being  Burned.  As  far 
as  possible,  coal  of  uniform  cpiality  should  be 
supplied  to  engines,  so  that  firemen  can  fa¬ 
miliarize  themselves  with  the  grade  of  fuel 
furnished,  and  regulate  their  firing  to  get  best 
results  with  that  particular  kind  of  coal. 
When  various  kinds  of  coal  are  being  sup¬ 
plied  to  engines  of  a  certain  district,  the  engines 
must  be  drafted  to  successfully  burn  the 
poorest  grade  of  fuel. 

(d)  Prevention  of  Smoke.  Careful  firing  and 
co-operation  between  engineer  and  fireman 
will  prevent  practically  all  smoke.  Undue  use 
of  the  blower  should  be  avoided.  Smoke-pre¬ 
vention  devices  are  not  necessary  except  under 
snecial  conditions,  such  as  on  suburban  engines, 
switch  engines  in  terminal  territory,  etc. 

(e)  Prevention  of  Clinkers.  Prevention  of 
clinkers  is  best  obtained  by  careful  preparation 
of  the  fire  before  the  trip,  and  l)y  careful  fir¬ 
ing  .on  the  trip.  The  fire  must  be  clean  to 
start  with.  Hanks  should  not  be  allow'ed  to 
form  in  the  fire,  and  the  less  the  grates  are 
shaken  the  less  liability  there  is  of  forming 
clinkers.  Hooking  or  raking  a  fire  breeds 
clinkers  in  it.  If  clinkers  start  to  form  in  the 
fire,  moderate  shaking  of  the  grates  with 
sharp,  quick  jerks  has  a  tendency  to  break 
up  the  clinker  formation. 

(f)  Prevention  of  Engine  Popping  Off.  Care¬ 
ful  firing,  and  co-operation  between  the  en¬ 
gineer  and  fireman,  are  required  to  prevent  an 
engine  from  popping.  With  a  light  train,  or 
on  easy  parts  of  a  run,  it  is  recommended  that 


ten  pounds  less  than  the  full  boiler  pressure 
be  carried  to  avoid  popping. 

(g)  Prevention  of  Leaky  Flues.  Careful  tir- 
*ing  is  the  best  preventative.  The  fireman 

should  understand  the  supreme  importance  of 
keeping  a  good  fire  up  against  the  flue-sheet 
and  of  firing  so  carefully  that  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  holes  forming  in  the  fire.  A 
good  fire  should  be  kept  at  all  times. 

(h)  Prez’cntion  of  Engine  Failures  Due  to 
Steam  Trouble.  Have  a  clean  boiler,  clean 
flues,  and  clean  fire.  Have  the  engine  properly 
drafted.  Provide  a  fair  grade  of  coal,  and 
have  the  fireman  trained  to  fire  it  according 
to  correct  principles. 

8.  Mechanical  Stoking. 

(b)  Preparation  of  Coal  to  Use  in  .Stoker. 
Si)ecially  prepared  stoker  coal  (that  is,  coal 
broken  to  proper  size,  so  that  it  can  l)e  fed 
to  the  stoker  without  the  use  of  a  crusher) 
should  l)e  kept  on  hand  in  sufficient  quantities, 
so  that  it  can  be  regularly  furnished  to  engines 
equipped  with  mechanical  stokers. 

(e)  Supplying  Stoker  U’ith  Coal.  No  trouble 
will  be  experienced  under  this  heading  if 
stoker  coal  is  furnished.  Otherwise,  with  one 
type  of  stoker,  care  must  l)e  taken  not  to  put 
tire  sliding  screen  (through  which  coal  is  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  hopper)  out  of  commission  by  the 
constant  poking  and  pounding  of  mine  run 
coal  supplied. 

(d)  'Manipulation  of  Stoker  IVhcn  in  Opera¬ 
tion.  W’ith  one  type  of  stoker,  if  considerable 
care  is  not  exercised  by  the  fireman,  or  if  the 
idungers  are  allowed  to  remain  up  in  the  fire 
very  long,  or  at  frequent  intervals,  the  agita¬ 
tors  will  soon  burn  off,  thus  reducing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  stoker  for  its  work  of  properly 
distributing  the  coal.  The  agitators  on  this 
tyi)e  of  stoker  must  be  kept  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  otherwise  the  plungers  have  to  be  driven 
at  a  great  pace  in  order  that  the  stoker  may 
go  home,  to  insure  that  full  service  is  per¬ 
formed.  incidentally  carrying  the  coal  uniformly 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  fire-box.  The 
failure  of  the  stoker  to  perform  that  duty 
leads  the  fireman  to  use  extreme  force  in 
working  the  steam-valve  in  order  to  get  re¬ 
sults,  this  generally  resulting  in  getting  the 
fire  so  heavy  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
rake  or  resort  to  hand  firing  for  considerable 
distances  before  stoker  firing  can  be  resumed. 

(e)  Methods  of  Keeping  an  Even  Fire.  Etc. 
.\bout  all  that  can  be  said  in  this  connection 
is  that  with  any  type  of  stoker  it  must  be  kept 
in  perfect  mechanical  adjustment  in  order  to 
maintain  an  even  fire.  In  one  type  of  stoker 
there  are  a  series  of  inclined  plates,  adjustable 
for  height  and  inclination  al)ove  the  convey¬ 
ors  in  each  trough.  There  is  also  a  means  for 
adjusting  the  clearance  between  the  conveyor 
and  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  have  these  adjustments  properly 
made  in  order  to  maintain  a  proper  fire.  On 
this  particular  type  of  stoker  a  fire  sometimes 
becomes  so  heavy  after  the  engine  has  been 
on  the  road  for  ten  or  fifteen  hours  that  the 
engines  operating  the  stoker  are  unable  to 
force  the  coal  through  the  conveyors,  making 
it  necessary  to  fire  by  hand.  With  the  type 
of  stoker  using  the  triple  ])lungers  the  utmost 
skill  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  fireman  is  re- 
(luired  in  handling  the  stoker  to  make  it  operate 
successfully,  and  best  results  cannot  be  expected 
with  this  class  of  stoker  unless  a  light  and 
level  fire  is  carried.  On  another  type  of 
stoker  (the  one  using  the  sliding  screen  on  the 
tender  platform)  there  is  perhaps  less  trouble 
in  o])erating  the  stoker  than  in  keeping  it  sup¬ 
plied  with  coal  through  this  screen. 

9.  Education  of  Firemen. 

(a)  Breaking  in  Nezv  Firemen.  The  commit¬ 
tee  strongly  recommends  to  the  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  concerned  the  question  of 
breaking  in  new  firemen.  The  committee  feels 
that  it  may  be  too  revolutionary  a  step  to 
recommend  a  school  for  new  firemen,  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  central  point  on  each  road,  through 
which  all  men  must  pass  before  being  as¬ 
signed  to  regular  work,  ljut  such  a  plan  is 
practicable,  and  the  committee  expects  to  see 
it  largely  in  use  in  the  near  future.  Pending 
this  time,  the  committee  recommends  that  new 
firemen  be  broken  in  personally  by  the  travel¬ 
ing  fireman. 

(b)  Traveling  Firemen.  Traveling  firemen, 
where  employed,  can  accomplish  great  results 
in  the  line  of  fuel  economy  by  means  of  their 
instruction  and  demonstration  on  the  deck  of 
th?  engine.  Traveling  firemen  should  be  pro¬ 


vided  with  counters,  so  that  they  can  check 
the  number  of  scoops  of  coal  fired  between 
different  points,  to  give  crews  an  idea  of  hov/ 
they  are  doing  compared  to  other  crews  on 
the  same  run. 

(c)  Books  or  Pamphlets — Progressive  E.r- 
ainination.  Hooks  or  pamphlets  on  practical 
firing  and  on  combustion  are  of  value,  if  means 
are  provided  to  make  it  certain  that  such  in¬ 
structions  will  be  studied.  The  committee 
recommends  the  progressive  examination  as  a 
means  of  promoting  such  study. 

(d)  Combustion  Lectures.  The  ordinary  lec¬ 
tures  on  fuel  economy  are  of  value  only  when 
they  are  followed  up  by  instruction  on  the 
road,  by  traveling  firemen  or  by  road  checks, 
with  the  use  of  counter,  pail  and  scale. 

(c)  Moving  Pictures — Fuel  Economy.  Ex¬ 
perience  on  several  roads  that  have  used  the 
moving  pictures  on  fuel  economy  has  demon¬ 
strated  this  means  to  be  the  best  devised  for 
interesting  firemen  in  this  important  subject. 
.\stonishing  results  have  been  obtained  and 
great  interest  manifested.  The  method  is 
strongly  recommended  by  the  committee. 

10.  Interesting  Railroad  Officials  in  Fuel 

Economy. 

This  is  an  important  item  in  connection  with 
firing  practice.  If  the  officials  of  a  railroad 
can  be  made  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
subject  it  will  greatly  assist  efforts  to  obtain 
fuel  economy.  If  a  division  superintendent, 
standing  at  the  station,  sees  an  engine  coming 
in  making  lots  of  l)lack  smoke,  he  should  call 
the  attention  of  the  crew  to  the  bad  practice 
indicated.  In  a  similar  way,  if  an  engine  is 
popping  off.  a  word  to  the  crew  will  carry 
great  weight  in  preventing  this  bad  practice. 
Many  similar  illustrations  might  be  given. 

The  work  of  this  association  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  every  operating  and  mechan¬ 
ical  official,  so  that  all  officials  can  become  bet¬ 
ter  informed  as  to  the  importance  of  zvatching 
the  many  small  items  that  effect  fuel  economy. 

11.  Waste  of  Coal  for  Which  Fireman  Is 

Responsible. 

On  arrival  at  his  engine,  a  fireman  should 
observe  the  water-level  and  condition  of  fire. 
If  the  fire  needs  spreading,  this  should  be 
done;  if  fire  is  in  good  shape,  it  might  be  well 
not  to  spread  it  or  apply  more  coal,  for  the 
reason  that  the  engine  might  become  too  hot, 
resulting  in  waste  of  steam  at  the  pops. 

Use  blower  lightly  as  possible  under  all  con¬ 
ditions,  as  the  unnecessary  use  of  the  blower 
is  not  only  a  waste  of  so  much  steam,  but  it 
will  cause  clinkers  to  form  with  some  kinds  of 
coal.  Trim  the  tank  carefully,  so  there  will 
l)e  no  possible  chance  of  any  coal  falling  from 
same.  Coal  so  lost  is  not  only  a  total  waste, 
but  there  is  danger  of  it  striking  people  along 
the  tracks  at  crossings  or  on  platforms  at  sta¬ 
tions.  Do  not  use  chunks  of  coal;  crack  that 
which  is  too  large.  Good  combustion  cannot 
l)e  obtained  otherwise.  Do  not  try  to  fill 
scoop  too  full  as  some  of  it  will  fall,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  to  place  coal  in  fire-box  properly 
if  scoop  is  too  full.  Do  not  allow  any  coal  to 
roll  out  of  gangway;  keep  it  scraped  back  into 
the  coal  space  of  tank. 

Hump  the  engine  just  as  carefully  and  sys¬ 
tematically  as  the  firing  must  be  done.  Keep 
in  mind  the  work  engine  will  be  called  on  to 
do — that  is,  keep  fire  in  such  shape  that  when 
grades  are  encountered  steam  pressure  can  be 
maintained  without  it  being  necessary  to  cut 
off  the  water  supply  through  the  injector;  also 
when  engine  is  to  be  worked  lightly,  or  is  to 
drift,  the  fire  and  the  water  in  the  boiler 
should  be  in  such  shape  as  to  prevent  waste 
of  steam  at  the  pops.  Also  keep  in  mind 
whether  train  is  on  time.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  passenger  trains. 

It  is  necessary  that  fireman  know  that  the 
ash-pan  is  clean,  that  grates  are  in  good  shape 
and  the  fire  in  proper  condition  before  leaving 
the  terminal.  At  places  where  stops  are 
made,  see  that  fire  and  water  are  in  such  shape 
as  to  allow  the  engineer  to  get  train  under 
motion,  and  reverse-lever  hooked  up  before 
th?  door  has  to  be  opened  in  order  to  feed 
more  coal  to  fire-box.  If  necessary  to  add 
coal  while  at  a  station  or  terminal,  line  iq) 
the  sides  and  corners,  leaving  a  bright  hre  in 
the  rest  of  the  box.  to  avoid  waste  of  fuel  and 
black  smoke.  Firemen  should  make  a  study 
of  combustion,  so  as  to  understand  the  theo¬ 
retical  as  well  as  the  practical  methods  of 
good  firing. 

Engine  should  be  fired  and  fire  kept  in  con¬ 
dition  to  get  all  the  heat  possible  out  of  the 
(Concluded  on  page  32.) 
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Canal  Improvement  and  the  Eastern  Coal  Trade. 


The  first  practical  method  of  transportation 
for  anthracite  coal  was  by  water  in  the  Sus- 
(piehanna  river,  which  was  followed  in  time 
by  the  use  of  the  canals  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
fields  with  an  outlet  to  the  markets.  From  the 
hard  coal  fields  to  F’hiladelphia  and  New  York 
there  quickly  followed  a  complete  system  of 
canals  that  furnished  the  cheapest  and,  up  to 
that  time,  best  and  only  method  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Then  came  the  American  demand  for 
more  speed  and  the  perfecting  of  steam  rail¬ 
road  locomotives  which  supplanted  the  canals 
because  they  were  too  slow  and  did  not  ofifer 
an  all-year  transportation,  though  they  were 
more  economical. 

Throughout  the  east  there  were  other  canals, 
about  which  the  older  coal  men  tell,  that 
handled  practically  all  of  the  coal  in  the  early 
days  after  the  fashion  that  seemed  quite  ade¬ 
quate  at  that  time  and  reached  all  of  the  im¬ 
portant  towns  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  Hudson 
river  and  the  east.  About  fifty  years  ago  the 
anthracite  season  opened  in  the  spring  with 
the  arrival  of  favorable  weather,  and  barges 
of  coal  moved  down  to  the  markets  by  stages, 
stopping  first  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  job¬ 
bing  houses,  selling  companies  or  agents  had 
the  first  chance  to  sell  it  on  the  basis  of  a  com¬ 
mission  of  a  quarter,  in  the  beginning,  and 


later,  fifteen  cents  a  ton.  If  not  sold  at  the 
first  stage,  the  mules  were  hitched  on  again 
and  the  second  stop  was  made  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  on  the  Delaware  &  Raritan  Canal, 
and  the  next  stage  took  it  to  New  York  or 
some  Jersey  point  intervening. 

From  New  York  the  Sound  points.  Hudson 
river,  and  New  Fngland  cities  got  their  sup¬ 
plies  in  those  days.  The  coal  season  was  then 
a  summer  and  fall  affair  instead  of  a  winter 
time  rush  as  now,  but  the  American  speed 
craze  wrought  the  change  and  brought  about 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  practically  all  of 
the  old  time  canals.  Most  of  them  have  been 
acquired  by  the  railroads,  but  unfortunately 
for  the  roads,  as  well  as  shippers  and  consign¬ 
ees  they  have  not  been  kejjt  up  or  improved 
to  meet  modern  conditions.  Were  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  coal  and  other  heavy,  slow  freight 
by  canal  more  generally  supplemented  to  rail 
transportation  of  high-class,  time  freight  there 
would  be  less  congested  at  certain  seasons, 
fewer  car  shortages  and  cheaper  freights  wdth- 
out  necessarily  injuring  railroad  dividends. 
I’erhaps  the  trend  of  the  time  is  indicated  by 
the  spending  of  over  a  hundred  million  dollars 
on  canal's  in  New  York  state,  and  this  co¬ 
operative  rail  and  water  transportation  move¬ 
ment  may  be  the  next  stage  in  transportation's 
evolution  in  this  country  as  it  has  been  in  for¬ 
eign  lands. 

Oi  all  the  canals  that  used  to  supply  the 
eastern  coal  trade,  there  are  but  few  in  a 
passable  condition  throughout  the  year,  and 
these  are  not  of  a  standard  size  that  conforms 
to  other  sizes  of  trans])ortation  vehicles.  Rail¬ 
roads  have  progressed  from  the  little  cars 
that  hauled  ten  tons  to  the  big  battleship  cars 
with  100, 000  pounds  capacity,  while  the  little 
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canal  Iroats  have  been  compelled  to  lag  behind 
and  carry  a  few  tons  less  than  they  did  origi¬ 
nally,  instead  of  growing  in  size.  "Little  coal 
passes  through  the  old  waterways  any  more 
and  there  has  even  been  a  decided  loss  in  coal 
traffic  on  such  important  waterways  as  the 
Ifrie  canal  and  the  Lake  Champlain  canal. 
These  routes  are  now  being  improved  and  rap¬ 
idly  nearing  completion  on  a  modern  plan  that 
will  make  them  leading  coal  routes  again  and 
perhaps  pave  the  way  for  a  new  canal  era. 
The  eastern  coal  trade  finds  encouragement 
in  this  prospect  in  the  news  that  the  legisla¬ 
ture  has  also  appropriated  .$3.5,000  for  prelimi¬ 
nary  surveys  and  estimates  of  costs  for  the 
improvement  of  the  canal  systems  of  the  state 
by  the  extension  of  the  Black  river  canal,  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Chemung  canal,  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Glens  Falls  feeder  into  a  canal, 
the  construction  of  a  canal  between  blushing 
river  and  Jamaica  bay  and  the  construction 
of  a  canal  between  Newtown  creek,  otherwise 


called  Nassau  river,  to  connect  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  canal  between  Flushing  Bay  and  Ja¬ 
maica  bay.  The  state  engineer  and  surveyor 
now  has  his  forces  at  work  on  the  surveys  and 
estitnates  so  that  the  report  will  be  made  to 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  and  action 
taken  by  the  passage  of  another  bill  which 
will  likely  be  introduced  at  that  time.  There 
are  bills  before  the  present  legislature  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  construction  of  these  works  but 
they  will  likely  not  pass  in  view  of  the  investi¬ 
gations  pending. 

The  work  being  done  with  the  $101,000,000 
which  was  appropriated  in  1903  is  now  nearing 
completion  so  that  the  announcement  is  made 
that  the  Lake  Champlain  part  will  be  finished 
this  month,  while  the  whole  work  including 
the  Erie  canal  and  its  laterals  will  be  finished 
about  a  year  later  or  at  some  time  during 
1915. 

Interest  is  just  now  beginning  to  become 
general  in  the  new  I.ake  Champlain  canal  be¬ 
cause  of  the  reports  from  transportation  men 
that  they  arc  now  using  that  pari  of  the  canal 
that  has  been  widened  from  b'ort  .Vnn  to  Fort 
Edward,  giving  an  idea  of  what  the  improved 
canal  will  be  like.  There  is  prospect  of  an¬ 
other  section  of  this  canal  being  opened  before 
very  long  which  will  add  to  the  distance  now 
ttaveled  between  the  upi)er  Hudson  river  and 
Lake  Champlain  through  the  improved  canal. 
Coal  trade  has  declined  steadily  in  this  water¬ 
way,  but  there  are  now  more  charters  for 
small  boats  to  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  similar 
distributing  ])oints  than  any  of  the  other  canals 
enjoy.  The  improvements  will  make  a  big 
difference  in  this  traffic. 

Boats  now  haul  150  tons  of  coal,  whereas 
they  will  then  be  able  to  haul  as  much  as 


3,000,  though  most  boats  are  expected  to  be 
of  about  1,000  tons  capacity.  The  consequent 
result  will  be  a  lowering  in  freight  rates  to 
Lake  Champlain,  all  of  which  rates  are  the 
same  to  all  points  on  the  lake,  from  present 
charters  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  for  upper 
ports  and  $1.10  for  the  lower  ports,  to  about 
fifty  and  sixty  cents  a  ton.  This  seems  to  be 
most  promising  for  coal  traffic,  as  one  of  the 
firms  chartering  boats  in  New  York  stated  this 
week  that  they  had  already  sent  fifty  small 
boats  up  the  Champlain  route  since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  anthracite  season  for  this  year. 
There  is  an  opportunity  to  develop  return 
cargoes  for  part  of  the  way  l.)ack,  at  least,  as 
far  as  the  New  York  state  paper  mills  section 
which  take  the  wood  pulp  cut  in  the  Canadian 
forests  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  and  in 
\'ermont.  Obviously  the  shortest  route  to 
these  New  England  points,  most  accessible  to 
Lake  Champlain  cities,  is  via  rail  to  any  point 
on  the  Hudson  and  by  water  through  the 
Lake  Champlain  canal.  Naturally  the  lines 
of  least  resistance  will  take  care  of  this  part 
of  the  state’s  new  canal  system. 

The  greater  part  of  the  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lar  appropriation,  however,  will  be  applied 
to  the  other  branch  of  the  work  up  the  Erie 
canal  so  that  this  once  important  avenue  of 
traffic  will  be  able  again  to  make  a  hopeful 
plea  for  the  trade  that  once  came  down  to 
make  Manhattan  the  important  port  she  is 
today.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
recent  activity  of  the  legislators  of  New  York 
in  waterways  has  been  inspired  by  their  at¬ 
tention  having  been  directed  to  the  trade  that 
has  passed  to  others  since  the  Erie  became 
an  inadeepiate  route  according  to  present  re¬ 
quirements.  Other  eastern  lake  cities,  as  well 
as  western  ports,  have  kept  pace  with  progress 
in  canal  building  and  extension  so  that  the 
Erie  has  gradually  dropped  from  front  rank 
to  a  minor  position.  F'or  a  time  after  the 
opening  of  the  Erie  she  was  widened  and  deep¬ 
ened  regularly  and  each  time  the  trade  leaped 
up  in  volume  to  compensate  for  each  improve¬ 
ment,  but  the  last  work  of  any  consequence 
was  done  by  the  state  in  1857,  since  which  time 
the  decline  has  been  a  constant  one.  There 
was  a  time  when  a  considerable  tonnage  of 
coal  was  loaded  at  New  York  and  sent  all  the 
way  to  Buffalo  and  other  lake  cities  by  the 
Erie  canal,  though  in  this  day  that  would  be 
an  exceptional  procedure  as  the  natural  route 
would  be  only  via  a  point  nearer  the  mines, 
such  as  the  lower  end  of  Seneca  lake  or  Lake 
Cayuga.  The  engineers  in  charge  of  the  work 
say  that  they  expect  the  railroads  to  take  up 
some  such  route  for  the  hard  coal  shipments 
to  cities  along  the  canal  and  its  laterals,  as 
they  have  extended  some  encouragement  in 
discussing  the  project. 

Piers  are  now  located  at  Ithaca  and  Mon¬ 
tour  Falls,  which  would  permit  of  development 
to  suit  the  purposes  admirably  with  an  ex¬ 
penditure  that  would  be  profitable  in  the  in¬ 
creased  coal  trade  of  the  canal  towns.  Coal 
is  now  distributed  in  this  manner  so  that  the 
extensive  improvement  of  the  canal  and  the 
development  of  industries  in  the  canal  towns 
will  develop  a  coal  tonnage  that  will  warrant 
the  in  vestment. 

With  digressions  varying  from  a  hundred 
feet  to  a  half  mile,  laterally  and  forty  and 
fifty  miles  in  length,  the  route  of  the  new  Erie 
canal  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  old  Erie 
canal,  the  changes  in  bed  being  made  where 
it  was  found  more  economical  to  convert  the 
river-bed  proper  into  the  canal  instead  of 
making  the  alterations  in  the  old  canal.  In 
most  of  such  cases  special  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  legislature  to  defray  expense 
of  continuing  the  old  canal  without  im|)rove- 
ment. 

h'rom  Buffalo  to  Tonawanda  the  Niagara 
river  will  re(|nire  no  alteration,  and  from  this 
point  to  Greece  the  old  Erie  canal  \vhich  is 
liewn  from  solid  rock  will  be  widened  and 
deepened.  The  old  route  will  here  be  aban¬ 
doned  for  a  short  ent  to  Pittsford  and  a  short 
branch  through  the  bed  of  the  Genesee  river 
cut  to  Rochester.  Continuing  the  original  ca- 
n;il  bed  again  to  l.yons,  the  Clyde  river  will 
become  the  route  here  to  Montezuma  and  the 
head  waters  of  the  Cayuga  lake,  whence  a 
(Concluded  on  page  32.) 
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First  Aid  Field  Day  of  the  Kentucky  Institute. 


One  thing  stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  most  interesting  meeting  of  the 
Kentucky  jMining  Institute,  held  at  Lexing¬ 
ton  on  May  16  and  IT.  That  one  thing  is, 
that  a  carefully  prepared  and  interesting  spe¬ 
cial  feature  of  some  sort — something  worth 
going  the  necessary  distance  to  see — will  bring 
out  the  operators,  engineers  and  superintend¬ 
ents  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  the  affair 
a  pronounced  success.  This  is  a  point  which 
convention  managers  should  pin  in  their  hats. 

The  management  of  coal  organizations  is 
often  puzzled  and  discouraged  at  the  small 
attendance  and  commonplace  character  of 
meetings  of  this  sort.  Such  embarrassments 
are  unnecessary — if  the  management  will  get 
some  central  feature. 

This  Kentucky  gathering,  the  third  of  its 
kind,  because  of  good  management,  and  of 
careful  preparation,  did  the  following  things: 

It  brought  out  a  suitable  number  of  opera¬ 
tors  from  every  section  of  Kentucky — from  the 
western,  northeastern  and  southeastern  fields 
— and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  noticed 
that  they  pulled  off  a  strong  little  stunt  of 
their  own  between  events — the  Mine  Owners’ 
Association  of  Kentucky  holding  a  meeting, 
strictly  executive,  on  Saturday  morning. 

It  brought  twenty-three  first  aid  teams — 
two  of  them  composed  of  colored  miners — 
every  man  jack  of  these  crews  coached  to  the 
minute  by  mine  surgeons  in  the  work  of  life 
saving. 

It  brought  with  these  men  a  large  number 
of  mine  surgeons  who,  in  white  uniforms  with 
the  flaming  red  cross  on  their  arms,  directed 
the  work  of  the  teams  they  had  been  training 
for  months. 

It  brought  out  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry 
and  sectional  enthusiasm  that  filled  a  special 
train  of  rooters,  who  acted  like  the  most  typi¬ 
cal  base  ball  fans  over  the  scores  and  prizes. 

And,  mind  you,  this  was  for  a  work  that 
was  wholly  humanitarian— the  saving  of  hu¬ 
man  life  in  and  about  coal  mines. 

As  this  is  written,  the  picture  of  the  ath¬ 
letic  field  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  on 
Friday  afternoon,  is  brought  vividly  back,  for 
it  required  little  imagination  to  make  the  first 
aid  teams,  dotted  over  the  baseball  diamond 
and  field  with  the  prostrate,  bandaged  figures 
before  them,  a  real  mine  catastrophe.  With 
what  care  they  adjusted  splints  and  bandages. 
How  skillfully  they  covered  supposedly 
smashed  heads  with  antiseptic  coverings,  and 
it  was  pathetieally  interesting  to  note  their 
cautious  lifting  of  the  husky  miner  who  was  a 
possible  victim  any  day,  as  they  demonstrated 
to  the  sharp-eyed  judges  just  how  they  would 
handle  a  real  accident. 

.\nd.  again  in  passing,  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  two  colored  teams  made 
almost,  if  not  quite  as  good  scores  as  the  white 
men.  But  space  forbids  any  further  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  their  most  interesting  exhibit,  the 
first  perhaps  shown  in  the  western  field. 

Before  giving  the  details  of  the  contest,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  that  the  credit  for  this 
well  managed  and  carried  out  “meet”  must  be 
snread,  for  it  resulted  from  the  combined  ef¬ 
forts  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Norwood,  state  insnector  of 
mines  and  Professor  of  Mines  and  Metallurgv 
of  the  State  University:  Professors  H.  D. 
Easton  and  T.  J.  Barr  of  the  College  of  Mines, 
and  White  L.  Moss,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Continental  Coal  Company. 
Each  of  these  competent  gentlemen  says  that 
the  other  man  did  it,  but  in  and  about  this 
group  the  main  credit  lies. 

“Brother”  Moss,  however,  rather  “swiped 
the  lime  light,”  in  theatrical  parlance,  by 
bringing  in  a  special  train  from  his  section 
with  a  twenty-two  piece  hand,  a  bunch  of  pen¬ 
nants,  two  colored  teams  and  a  few  hundred 
rooters.  His  simple  labors  were  ended  by  his 
being  elected  president  of  the  institute,  and 
the  carrying  off  of  three  of  the  prizes  by  the 
Continental  Coal  Company’s  teams,  Ex-Presi¬ 
dent  E.  D.  Pasby,  of  the  institute,  who  had 
charge  of  the  whole  meeting  brought  a  team 
from  Earlington  and  wrote  himself  down  in 
th:'  history  of  the  institute  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  competent  conductors  of  its 
gatherings  that  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to 
note. 

The  spirit  of  the  earnest  absorption  in  their 
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work,  and  a  thorough  realization  of  the  immense 
possibilities  of  the  great  future  of  Kentucky 
as  a  coal  state  is  as  noticeable  in  the  operators, 
engineers  and  superintendents  of  Kentucky  as 
it  is  in  their  great  neighbor.  West  Virginia, 
The  blood  and  lime  of  the  great  mountains 
and  the  fresh  soil  is  in  their  bones  and  marrow 
and  they  are  big  enough  for  the  big  job  ahead 
of  them. 

On  Saturday  morning  in  the  physics  hall 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  was  held  the 
mine  technical  meeting  of  the  institute. 
About  two  hundred  were  in  attendance. 

The  set  program  was  not  carried  out,  as 
some  ehanges  were  necessarily  made,  but  it 
was  a  very  lively  and  interesting  morning, 
nevertheless.  President  Rash  opened  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  an  eulogy  of  C.  F.  Frazier,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Taylor  Coal  Company  of 
Beaver  Dam,  who  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to 
rescue  a  fellow  official  on  May  6th.  This  was 
followed  by  an  extemporaneous  talk  by  Dr. 
S.  M.  Peter  on  the  calorific  value  of  Kentucky 
coals. 

K.  U.  Meguire  of  Snead  &  Meguire,  Louis¬ 
ville,  read  a  strong  paper  on  “Kentucky  Coal 
Mining  Industry  and  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion.”  Then  followed  W.  E.  Tucker,  general 
superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  Benham,  Ky.,  on  “Welfare  Work  at 
Benham,”  and  David  Victor,  chief  mine  in¬ 
spector  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company, 
read  his  paper  on  “How  best  to  handle  the  dry 
or  dusty  mine.”  Following  this  paper  a  lot 
of  interest  and  ginger  was  thrust  into  the 
general  discussion  by  Theodore  Weinshank, 
a  ventilation  engineer  of  Indianapolis,  who 
fired  a  lot  of  ventilation  conundrums  at  the 
engineers  present.  He  came  very  dangerously 
near  demonstrating  the  fact  that  neither  the 
mine  engineers,  nor  any  one  else  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  really  knows  much  about  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mine  ventilation. 

Then  ensued  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
coming  year,  with  the  following  results: 
President,  White  L.  Moss,  Pineville;  vice- 
presidents,  B.  R.  Hutchcraft,  Lexington,  Ky.; 
J.  E.  Butler,  Stearns.  Ky.;  C.  W.  Taylor, 
Greenville,  Ky. ;  A.  R.  Long.  DeKoven,  Ky.; 
C.  S.  Nunn,  Marion,  Ky.;  J.  E.  Jenkins,  Stur¬ 
gis.  Ky. ;  W.  E.  Tucker.  Benham,  Ky.;  J.  E. 
.-Abbott,  Van  Lear,  Ky. ;  H.  L.  LaVere,  Paints- 
ville,  Ky. ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  T.  J.  Barr, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

That  the  interest  created  in  this  meeting 
was  widespread,  and  was  felt  to  promise 
good  things  for  future  consumption  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  trade  press  was 
exceptionally  well  represented,  and  that  while 
no  exhibits  were  made  by  the  machinery  men, 
their  representation  was  strong,  as  follows: 
Roberts  &  Schafer  Company,  Arthur  L.  Ware, 
Paul  Holstein;  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  E.  B.  Fox;  Goodman  Manufacturing 
Company,  Wilbert  Miller,  George  N.  Simpson; 
Ohio  Brass  Company,  W.  ?I.  Jlamilton;  Sul¬ 
livan  Machinery  Company.  W.  S.  Hutchins; 
Fairmont  Mining  Machinery  Company,  S.  M. 
Casterline;  John  A.  Roebling  &  Sons  Com¬ 
pany,  T.  Affleck;  Du  Font  Powder  Companv, 
Rand  Powder  Company.  Robert  Harter;  Mil¬ 
ler  Supply  Company,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
W.  A.  Porter,  Brooks  Supply  Company,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va.,  Thomas  Bailv;  Draeger  Oxy¬ 
gen  Apparatus  Company.  F.  F.  Morris;  West- 
falia  Rescue  Apparatus,  J.  A.  Hawkins;  Sieble. 
Gorman  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  H.  N.  Elmer;  .Associated 
Engineers,  Louisville,  F.  J.  Walcott;  American 
ATine  Door  Company,  N.  K.  Bowman. 

Milton  Sanchez,  of  T.exington,  offered  a 
$100  loving  cup  to  the  winner  of  a  special 
event  in  First  .Aid  work  if  the  second  annual 
contest  is  held  on  Stoll  field  in  1914.  W.  L. 
AToss,  of  the  Continental  Coal  Company, 
volunteered  to  send  his  team  if  they  were 
among  the  winners  to  enter  the  tri-state  con¬ 
test,  which  will  be  held  at  Knoxville  next 
fall. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  sent  into 
Kcntuckv  last  fall  two  of  its  mine  rescue 
cars  and  has  kept  them  here  continuously 


since  then  to  assist  the  operators  in  organ¬ 
izing  and  training  first  aid  teams.  The  cars 
have  been  kept  in  Kentucky  longer  than  in 
any  other  state  through  Prof.  Norwood’s  efforts. 
President  Sterns,  of  the  Sterns  Coal  Company, 
brought  four  teams  from  the  southern  end 
of  the  state  to  enter  the  contest,  all  of  which 
goes  to  show  the  general  and  humane  interest 
the  operators  have  for  their  employes. 

The  Sterns  Coal  &  Lumber  Company  of 
Sterns,  Ky.,  was  represented  by  five  teams 
and  a  team  of  trapper  boys  in  “bank”  clothes. 
These  lads  who  are  the  youngest  employed 
in  the  mines  buckle  and  lock  cars  and  do  light 
work.  They  visited  Lexington  attired  in  their 
mine  or  “bank”  clothes,  faces  very  much  be- 
grimmed  and  looking  the  part  of  the  tvnical 
miner  after  a  hard  day’s  work.  They  were 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  parade.  The 
trapper  boys  are  Noble  Stevens,  Homer 
Stevens,  Edgar  Phillips,  George  Smith,  Carl 
Fleming  and  Dault  Boyer. 

The  first  aid  is  but  a  small  item  in  a  great 
national  movement  for  industrial  safety.  .A 
First  Aid  contest  has  the  great  purpose  of  di¬ 
recting  attention  of  those  who  have  not 
thought  of  it  before  to  the  value  of  safe¬ 
guarding  industrial  workers.  The  teams  rep¬ 
resented  were: 

St.  Bernard  Company — Tom  Peyton,  cap¬ 
tain;  Wade  Cole,  F.  Griffith,  Chas.  Ray, 
James  Cloren,  Will  Donnelly. 

Barker  No.  1 — J.  W.  Dean,  captain;  J.  I. 
Stone,  E.  G.  Moore,  Henry  Hubbard,  James 
Hampton,  Chas.  Mailer,  Joe  Cox,  Dr.  B.  E. 
Giannini. 

Barker  No.  2 — William  Taulbee,  captain; 
Charles  Pressnell,  John  Sutton ;  J.  S.  Dozier, 
Perry  Lone,  Chas.  Moore,  Dr.  B.  E*.  Gian¬ 
nini. 

Barker  No.  3  (Colored) — Wes.  Cunningham, 
captain;  John  Johnson,  Steve  Crews,  Arthur 
Gordon.  Clarenee  Gordon,  George  Blain, 
George  Van  Cleave,  Dr.  B.  E.  Giannini. 

Arkey — Sid  Ingram,  captain;  R.  A.  Billings, 

L.  M.  Disney,  R.  F.  Frye,  Walter  Fortner, 
Joe  C.  Cobb,  Dr.  Fred  D.  Haston. 

Glendon — John  Onkst,  captain;  Frank  Bow¬ 
man,  John  T.  Lackard,  Jim  Lay,  Bentley 
Messer,  Dr.  Fred  D.  Haston. 

Geraldine — Smith  Snow,  eaptain;  William  b 
Black,  Ed.  Whittaker,  Ballard  Mattingly, 
Harve  Markham,  Floyd  Mills,  Dr.  F.  D.  Has¬ 
ton. 

Cary — Ed.  Duncan,  captain;  John  Stillings, 
Frank  Bradshaw,  Francis  Dunn,  Thad  Idol, 
Will  France. 

Castro — James  Hyatt,  captain;  Wilson 
Spivy,  Walter  Lock,  Walter  Green,  Elijah 
Burke,  Tip  Jackson. 

Rim  No.  1 — Anderson  Manon,  Harry  W. 
Fritts.  J.  Grayson  Fonder,  Charles  McPher¬ 
son,  John  Shelton,  Jim  Stone,  captain;  in¬ 
structed  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Howard. 

Rim  No.  2 — John  Clark,  captain,  Ben  Stone, 
Halsey  Johnstone,  William  Anderson,  James 
Phillips,  Charles  Rollins;  instructed  by  Dr. 
E.  M.  Howard. 

Rim  Colored  Team — William  Smith,  Sam 
Wolfe,  John  Chambers,  George  Wade,  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry,  Jasper  Coleman,  captain;  in¬ 
structed  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Howard. 

Wallsend— James  Di.xon,  captain;  Robert 
Coswell,  Thomas  McDonald,  James  McGlene- 
roy,  James  Wicks. 

Auxier — John  Ward,  captain;  M.  L.  Cur- 
nutte,  John  Coyer,  Dave  Corder,  A.  M.  Alley, 
Ancil  Rogers,  of  Northeast  Coal  Company. 

Consolidation  No.  201,  Jenkins,  Ky. — Lester 
.Shrum,  eaptain;  Louis  Riggs,  James  Walker, 
G.  W.  Rucker,  Forest  Bice,  Thad  Shunk. 

Consolidation,  Van  Lear — J.  P.  Jennings, 
captain;  Noah  Henson,  William  Joushon,  J 

M.  Stambaugh,  Grover  Wolf,  Carl  Picklesiner, 

Stern  Coal  Company. 

No.  1 — Earl  Malloy,  captain;  Brier  Donald¬ 
son,  Harry  Donaldson,  Sam  McMurry,  Clabc 
Brier,  Elmer  Chitwood. 

No.  2 — Nels  Robbins,  captain;  Will  Taylor, 
Alec  Taylor,  Ben  Sweet,  Jacob  Reeves,  Louis 
Burnett. 

No.  3 — Joe  Henry,  captain;  Lee  Tourds, 
Sid  King,  Oscar  Ross,  Jim  Strunk,  Silas 
Jones. 

No.  4 — Reason  Cecil,  captain;  Ed  Win¬ 
chester,  John  Smith,  John  Higdon,  Jim  De 
Prossett,  Bill  Bowman. 

No.  .5 — Noble  Stevens,  captain;  Dault  Boyce, 
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Edgar  Phillips,  Carl  Fleming,  Homer  Stevens, 
George  Smith. 

Benham,  Wis.,  Steel  Company. 

Team  22 — L.  D.  Smith,  Verner  Luigart,  J. 

R.  Foster,  Orby  Hall,  Orion  Kelly. 

Graham,  W.  D.  Duncan  Coal  Company, 
Greenville,  Ky. 

W.  R.  Hager,  captain;  S.  E.  Hite,  W.  F. 
Cash,  P.  H.  ^^organ,  T.  J.  Vinson,  J.  H. 
Spencer. 

On  the  official  program  of  the  contest 
twenty-four  events  were  named  from  which 
five  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  judges  for  the 
contest,  each  of  the  five  to  count  so  many 
points  and  the  team  finishing  with  the  highest 
average  to  be  declared  the  winner. 

Rules  Governing  Contest. 

The  rules  governing  the  contest  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

A  team  is  composed  of  five  nren  and  a  cap¬ 
tain. 

No  practicing  allowed  on  grounds  before 
beginning  of  contest. 

Triangular  bandage  to  be  the  standard  used 
in  contest. 

Contest  to  be  confined  to  teams  composed 
of  miners  (intended  to  eliminate  engineers 
and  clerical  men  around  the  mines). 

Each  company  can  enter  as  many  teams  as 
desired. 

Teams  will  bring  their  own  bandages, 
splints,  coats  and  poles;  blankets,  etc.,  and  all 
necessary  supplies  for  contest. 

The  captain  will  select  victims  and  men  to 
perform  the  event. 

Captain  will  raise  his  right  hand  when  team 
has  finished  problem,  and  team  will  stand  at 
post  until  judge  desires  patient  lifted. 

Each  judge  will  judge  two  teams  in  each 
event.  .4fter  marking  number  of  team,  events 
and  discounts  and  signing  his  name,  the  judge 
will  turn  over  the  discounts  to  the  recorder. 

Recorders  will  foot  up  the  discount  and 
mark  the  per  cent  made  by  each  team  in  each 
event.  The  total  for  all  events  will  then  be 
divided  by  five,  which  will  give  the  average 
for  each  team  for  the  whole  contest. 

The  team  having  the  highest  average  for 
tlie  entire  contest  will  be  declared  winner  of 
the  first  prize,  and  be  awarded  the  cup. 
Second  highest  prize;  third  highest  prize. 

Prizes  To  Be  Awarded. 

Following  is  the  list  of  prizes  awarded  to 
the  winners; 

The  Goodman  Alanufacturing  Company  of 
Chicago  offered  as  first  prize,  a  silver  loving 


The  International  Railway  Fuel  Association, 
which  opened  its  fifth  annual  session  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman  in  Chicago  on  Wednesday  of  this  week 
had  up  for  discussion  a  subject  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  not  only  to  railway  men,  but 
to  large  users  of  steam  coal  and  to  retail  coal 
dealers.  The  subject  was  the  design,  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  locomotive  coaling 
stations.  The  same  discussion  might  have  taken 
place  under  the  title,  “design,  construction,  etc.,  of 
coaling  plants  for  big  steam  users,”  and  it  might 
also  have  had  reference  to  the  “design,  construc¬ 
tion,  operation,  etc.,  of  retail  coal  pockets.” 

The  committee,  headed  by  Hiram  J.  Slifer,  the 
chairman,  went  into  a  study  of  coaling  plants  in  a 
way  that  will  give  concrete  information  to  any 
one  who  is  interested  in  that  subject.  This  com¬ 
mittee  studied  first  the  cost  of  installation ;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  cost  of  operation;  third,  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  and,  fourth,  the  cost  of  depreciation. 
These  four  things  cover  all  the  essential  points 
of  any  coal  storage  plant;  what  is  true  of  a  rail¬ 
road  plant,  will  prove  equally  true  of  any  other. 

The  committee  also  looked  into  the  comparative 
merits  of  some  seven  different  types.  The  first 
type  presupposed  the  use  of  a  self-clearing  car 
which  would  be  moved  up  an  incline  by  the  loco¬ 
motive,  a  gasoline  or  electric  hoist,  and  the  coal 
dropped  from  this  car  into  a  gravity  chute.  The 
committee,  found  that  this  type  is  generally  fa¬ 
vored  where  there  is  sufficient  room  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  inclined  approach,  but  naturally  the 
cost  of  property  in  the  larger  terminals  would  ma¬ 
terially  offset  any  advantage  which  might  be 
claimed  for  this  particular  style.  Eight  members 
of  the  association  favored  this  type  for  large 
stations,  or  for  those  that  handle  over  10,000  tons 
of  coal  per  month,  and  when  not  more  than  two 
tracks  are  to  be  served. 


cup,  engraved  with  First  Aid  emblems,  to 
the  team  making  the  highest  percentage  in 
the  five  events. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  offered  as  individual  cash 
prize,  the  sum  of  $00,  this  to  go  to  the  team 
making  the  highest  percentage  in  the  five 
events. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  of  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  offered  as  second  prize,  a  J.  &  J.  First  Aid 
cabinet,  one  Woods  Emergency  case,  five 
copies  Johnson’s  First  Aid  Manual  ((doth 
bound),  one-half  dozen  rubber  cloth  covered 
First  Aid  packets. 

The  Hirsch  Electric  Mine  Lamp  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Draeger  Oxygen 
Apparatus  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Banks 
Supply  Company,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  offered 
as  third  prize,  respectively,  a  Hirsch  Electric 
Lamp  outfit,  including  belt,  cap,  etc.,  a  Draeger 
.lO  electric  lamp,  and  a  nickel-plated  inspec¬ 
tor’s  Wolf  pattern  safety  lamp. 

The  Kentucky  Block  Cannel  Coal  Company 
presented  two  of  their  clocks,  mounted  in 
cannel  coal  blocks,  as  trophies. 

American  Red  Cross  medals  were  awarded 
and  h'irst  Aid  certificates  given  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  winning  teams. 

Trophies  for  the  Teams. 

The  State  University  presented  each  com¬ 
peting  team  with  a  handsome  silk  banner  as 
a  trophy. 

Seibel,  Gorman  &  Company,  Ltd.,  through 
H.  N.  Elmer  of  Chicago,  presented  one  of 
their  “Red  Cross”  ambulance  hampers  as  a 
trophy. 

The  American  Mining  Safety  Association, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  presented  bronze  medals  to 
the  members  of  the  winning  team.  These 
medals  were  presented  by  H.  M.  Wilson  of. 
the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

A  cash  prize  of  .$10  was  presented  by  the 
Ohio  Brass  Company. 

Immediately  following  the 'first  contest  a 
contest  was  held  for  the  colored  teams  for 
which  the  citizens  of  Pineville  and  vicinity 
have  offered  a  cash  prize  of  $30.  All  colored 
teams  in  the  state,  connected  with  any  min¬ 
ing  industry,  were  eligible  to  this  event  and 
the  team  making  the  highest  average  of  the 
five  events  chosen  by  the  judges  was  awarded 
the  prize. 

The  institute  members  and  guests  enjoyed  a 
banquet  at  the  Phoenix  hotel  I'riday  even¬ 
ing.  The  guests,  numbering  about  eighty, 
were  seated  at  small  tables  in  the  ball  room 
and  a  banquet  of  several  courses  was  served. 


The  second  type  presupposes  the  use  of  self- 
clearing  cars,  the  coal  being  dumped  into  a  pit 
and  elevated  by  one  to  four  balance  buckets,  each 
holding  from  one  to  three  tons.  The  balance 
bucket  would  be  operated  by  gasoline,  steam  or 
electric  power.  This  type  was  favored  by  twelve 
members  of  the  association  for  location  where  the 
space  is  restricted,  and  where  two  or  more  tracks 
are  to  be  served.  This  type  is  particularly  favored 
for  large  stations  serving  fifty  or  more  locomo¬ 
tives,  or  for  any  service  calling  for  an  issue  of 
too  tons  or  more  of  coal  per  day.  As  this  type 
calls  for  the  installation  of  considerable  machin¬ 
ery,  due  care  should  be  given  its  permanent  loca¬ 
tion  where  it  will  not  be  disturbed  by  future  rail¬ 
road  improvements. 

The  fourth  type  presupposes  the  arrival  of  coal 
in  self-clearing  cars,  the  coal  being  dumped  into  a 
pit  and  hoisted  to  the  main  bin  by  small  buckets 
on  chain  or  link  belts.  The  machinery  should  be 
operated  by  gasoline,  steam  or  electric  power. 
This  type  is  endorsed  by  three  members  for  use 
at  the  large  stations  where  two  or  more  tracks 
are  to  be  used.  It  is  particularly  recommended 
that  wherever  types  two  or  three  are  used  that 
the  plant  be  provided  with  duplicate  hoisting  ar¬ 
rangements. 

'I'he  fourth  type  presupposes  the  arrival  of  coal 
in  self-clearing  cars,  the  coal  being  dumped  into 
a  pit  and  conveyed  to  the  main  hopper  on  an  in¬ 
clined  belt.  The  members  of  the  Association 
have  not  recommended  the  use  of  this  type  for 
railroad  service. 

Type  five  of  coaling  station  presupposes  the 
use  of  gondola  flat  bottomed  cars,  the  coal  being 
handle(l  direct  from  the  cars  to  the  locomotive 
tenders  by  a  locomotive  crane  and  clam  shell. 
This  type  was  recommended  by  seven  members 


The  president  of  the  institute,  F.  D.  Rash,  of 
Earlington,  presided  as  toastmaster  and  in¬ 
teresting  informal  talks  were  given  by  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Larsons,  J.  W.  Paul  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Ur.  J.  E.  Beebe,  J.  R.  Johnson,  E. 
B.  Wilson,  C.  J.  Norwood,  W.  A.  Miller, 
T.  F.  Dailey  and  W.  L.  Moss. 

Among  those  present  were  C.  E.  Galloway, 
Huntington;  T.  F.  Dailey,  Huntington;  J.  W. 
Crockett,  Lookout;  Walter  S.  Wells,  Preston- 
burg;  W,  L.  Moss,  Pineville,  W.  C.  Tucker, 
Benham;  L.  E.  Yoder,  Pineville,  F.  J.  Walcott, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  C.  S.  Nield,  Wilton;  R. 
F.  Hamilton,  Mansfield,  Ohio;  S.  M.  Caster¬ 
line,  Fairmount,  W'.  Va.;  Dr.  R.  E.  Giannini, 
Straight  Creek;  G.  N.  Simpson,  Chicago;  W. 

S.  Canning,  Jackson;  W.  Tylesley,  Hillside; 
J.  R.  Foster,  Benham;  W.  A.  Miller,  Cincin¬ 
nati;  Dr.  H.  Tylesley,  Central  City;  B.  M. 
Herndon,  Georgetown;  George  Bailey,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  J.  C.  McClendon,  Pittsburgh;  J.  W. 
Paul,  Pittsburgh;  E.  Baum,  Madisonville;  C. 

T.  Powell,  Evansville,  Ind.;  E.  B.  Sutton, 
Knoxville;  P.  V.  Cole,  Washington;  J.  A. 
Hawkins,  New  York;  W.  L.  Stollmult,  H.  M. 
Ernst,  Sturgis;  J.  W.  Matin,  Wheatcroft; 
T.  E.  Jenkins,  Sturgis;  E.  B.  Fox,  Columbus; 
Jesse  Henson,  Pittsburgh;  W.  Zuerndort, 
Van  Lear;  R.  C.  Thomas,  Paintsville;  C.  G. 
Evans,  Jenkins;  Alex  Blair,  Baskett;  J.  W. 
Reed,  Jenkins;  Walter  Selba,  Kensee;  John 
Whitehead,  DeKoven;  A.  P.  Long,  DeKoven; 
W^.  M.  Webb,  plugh  Jones,  George  Wales, 
Earl  Dissenger,  Hywell  Daivies,  V.  S.  Can¬ 
ning,  T.  J.  Barr,  F.  P.  Anderson,  H.  D.  Easton, 
Alford  Peter  and  C.  J.  Norwood. 

Twenty-three  teams  were  entered  by  the 
coal  mining  companies  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
contest  was  decided  after  the  teams  had  given 
first  aid  in  five  prescribed  events  selected  from 
the  twenty-four  originally  scheduled. 

The  first  prize,  a  handsome  silver  loving 
cup,  donated  by  the  Goodman  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Chicago,  and  $60  in  cash,  donated 
by  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Columbus,  was  tied  for  by  Team  No.  9, 
Barker  No.  2,  of  the  Continental  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  at  Pineville,  and  Team  22,  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Steel  Company  of  Benham,  and  by  mu¬ 
tual  agreement  the  money  was  divided  and  the 
cup  was  given  to  the  Benham  team  to  keep 
six  months,  when  it  will  be  sent  to  the  Pine¬ 
ville  team,  and  at  the  meeting  in  October  will 
be  contested  for  as  a  side  event  between  the 
two  teams. 

Each  man  of  the  team  was  presented  with 
a  bronze  medal  liy  the  American  Mine  Safety 
(Concluded  on  page  32.) 


Railway  Use. 

of  the  association  for  small  stations  and  for  tem¬ 
porary  use  where  the  large  plants  cannot  be  per- 
manently_  located.  This  type  is  favored  as  being 
very  flexible  in  its  use  of  any  class  of  road  cars, 
and  because  of  its  adaptability  to  many  purposes 
at  any  point  on  the  railroad. 

Type  six,  as  studied  by  the  committee,  consists 
of  a  hydraulic  power  hoist  to  elevate  the  loaded 
railroad  cars  and  the  dumping  of  the  coal  into  the 
niain  hopper  by  inverting  the  car.  That  is,  this 
is  an  adaptation  to  railroad  coaling  stations  of 
the  method  employed  of  delivering  coal  to  lake 
vessels.  The  members  of  the  association  did  not 
think  that  this  type  was  adaptable  to  railroad  serv¬ 
ice,  and  made  no  mention  of  it. 

Type  seven,  as  considered  by  the  committee, 
consi-sted  of  an  inclined  trestle  with  pockets,  the 
coal  being  shoveled  from  the  cars  to  the  pockets, 
which  feed  it  automatically  to  the  locomotives. 
This  type  was  favored  by  some  members  of  the 
Association  for  the  smaller  stations  where  less 
than  fifty  tons  of  coal  per  day  were  handled,  and 
where  the  physical  conditions  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  more  expensive  plants. 

The  committee  in  its  paper  came  to  the  sensible 
conclusion  that  no  one  type  of  plant  is  adaptable 
to  all  uses,  and  that,  in  fact,  local  conditions  must 
determine  the  character  of  the  plant.  This  sub¬ 
ject  is  so  important  it  will  be  elaborated  upon  at 
an  early  date. 


The  only  remaining  large  group  of  available 
redwood  timber  in  California  will  be  sold  ne.xt 
November  to  close  the  estate  of  the  late  David 
Ward  of  Pontiac,  Michigan.  John  IT.  Patterson 
of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  Chas.  W.  Ward  of  Eureka, 
Cal.,  are  in  charge  of  the  sale. 


The  Best  Type  of  Coaling  Station  for 
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Getting  Ready  tor  Kokoal  and  M-O-I  Convention. 


Convention  committees  of  the  Michigan- 
Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Order  of  Kokoals  have  completed  their 
programs  for  the  annual  gathering  of  coal 
men  at  Cedar  Point,  June  17,  18,  and  19.  The 
guarantee  consignments  full  weight,  delivered 


Robert  Lake,  President. 


promptly.  It  is  to  be  the  record  meeting  of 
the  two  organizations,  according  to  P>. 
Nigh,  secretary  of  the  M-()-l,  who  helped  to 
make  the  arrangements. 

The  Kokoals  will  have  the  first  day  ex¬ 
clusively  for  their  proceedings,  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  welcome  of  the  convention  from  J. 
.'\.  Piallard,  chairman  of  the  committee.  Ar- 


B.  F.  Nigh,  Secretary. 


thur  M.  Hull  will  respond  for  the  Kokoals. 
Reports  of  officers  will  be  presented,  after 
which  there  will  be  short  talks  by  members 
relative  to  ideas  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Pow  Wow  committee.  Committee  meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  afternoon.  The  night  ses¬ 
sion  will  he  delivered  to  the  Imperial  Koruska- 


An  Interesting  Program  Is  Prepared  for 
the  Big  Coal  Meeting  at  Cedar  Point, 
Ohio,  in  June — Committees  in  Charge  of 
the  Arrangements. 

tion  as  interpreted  by  the  celebrated  Birming¬ 
ham  degree  team. 

I.  A.  Ryan,  representative  of  the  Cedar 
Point  Resort  Company,  will  welcome  the 
M-O-I  in  convention  June  18.  Robert  Lake, 
president,  will  respond  on  behalf  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Following  reports  of  officers,  I'red 
W.  Saward,  New  York,  will  address  the  con¬ 
vention  on  “Coal,  the  Essential,  All  Important 
Part  Played  in  Modern  Life.”  Round  table 
subjects  will  then  be  taken  up  with  a  ten- 
minute  limit.  J.  S.  Epps,  of  Cleveland,  will 
address  the  convention  on  “Anthracite  Condi¬ 
tions,  Your  Troubles  and  Ours.”  J.  B.  Messle, 
general  coal  and  ore  agent  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  will  speak  on  “Co-operation  as 
between  the  Coal  Man  and  the  Railroads.” 
“The  Value  of  the  Railroad  Claim  Depart¬ 
ment”  will  be  the  siil)ject  of  an  address  by 
H.  B.  Wolf,  Marion,  Ind.  W.  J.  Hamilton,  of 
Columbus,  will  speak  on  “Results  of  Co-ope¬ 
ration  as  between  Shipper  and  Dealer.” 

An  elaborate  entertainment  program  has 
been  arranged  1)3'  the  committee. 

PROGRAM. 


Tuesday,  June  17. 

No  Association  session  will  be  held  on  this 
day,  which  will  Ije  given  over  to  the  Order 
of  Kokoals. 

Members  and  their  friends  are  reejuested  to 
register  with  the  secretary  immediately  upon 
arrival,  when  they  will  be  provided  with 
badges  which  will  entitle  them  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment  provided. 

The  executive  committee  will  meet  at  10:30 
a.  m.  in  the  secretary’s  office.  Breakers  Hotel. 

The  board  of  directors  will  meet  in  the  sec¬ 
retary’s  office.  Breakers  Hotel,  at  3:30  p.  m. 

The  chairman  of  each  convention  committee 
will  meet  with  the  board  of  directors  at  2:30 
p.  m. 

KOKOAL  PROGRAM. 

June  17. 

First  Meeting  Convention  Hall,  10:11  a.  m. 

Address  of  Welcome,  J.  A.  Ballard,  chair¬ 
man,  convention  committee. 

Response,  Arthur  M.  Hull. 

Imperial  Pictor’s  Annual  Report,  C.  E.  Les- 
tor. 

Imperial  Modoc’s  Annual  Address,  Arch 
Coleman. 

Short  talks  by  members  relative  to  ideas 
for  the  consideration  of  the  I’ow-Wow  com¬ 
mittee. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Adjournment  12:30. 

June  17,  Afternoon. 

Committee  will  meet  time  and  place  as  an¬ 
nounced  at  morning  meeting. 

June  17,  8:07  p.  m. 

Imperial  Koruskation  in  convention  hall  as 
interpreted  hy  the  celebrated  Birmingham  de- 
,gree  team. 

Last  meeting.  Convention  Hall, 

June  19,  1:28  p.  m. 

Report  of  committees. 

Discussion  of  committee  reports. 

Report  of  nominating  committee. 

Election  of  imperial  sentries. 


M-O-I  PROGRAM. 

Wednesday,  June  18,  9:30  p.  m. 

Address  of  Welcome,  by  J.  A.  Ryan,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Cedar  Point  resort  commit¬ 
tee. 

Response,  by  Robert  Lake,  president  of  the 
association. 

Report  of  convention  chairman,  Vice-presi¬ 
dent,  J.  A.  Ballard. 

President’s  Annual  Report. 


Report  of  treasurer. 

Report  of  secretary. 

Address,  “Coal  the  Essential — All  Import¬ 
ant  Part  Played  in  Modern  Life,”  by  Fred  W. 
Seward,  general  manager  Coal  Trade  Journal, 
New  York. 


J.  A.  Ballard,  Vice-President. 


Round  Table  Subjects:  No  paper  to  exceed 
ten  minutes. 

“Anthracite  Conditions — -Your  Troubles  and 
Ours,”  by  J.  S.  Van  Epps,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


“Co-operation  As  Between  the  Coalman  and 
the  Railroad,”  by  J.  B.  Nessel,  general  coal 
and  ore  agent,  N.  Y.  C.  Lines,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


H.  J.  HEYWOOD,  Convention  Treasurer. 


“Value  of  Railroad  Claim  Department,”  by 
H.  B.  Wolf,  Marion,  Indiana. 

“Results  of  Co-operation  as  Between  Ship¬ 
per  and  Dealer,”  by  W.  J.  Hamilton,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

For  the  Ladies. 

At  10  a.  m.  visiting  ladies  will  meet  at  the 
(Concluded  on  page  32.) 
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The  Prospectus 

For  the  last  month  there  has  been  in  circula¬ 
tion  among  Chicago  coal  men  the  prospectus  of 
the  Chicago  Coal  Storage  Company.  The  pur- 
jiose,  of  course,  of  this  prospectus  is  to  invite 
subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  company  and  thus 
to  finance  the  enterprise.  According  to  this  docu¬ 
ment,  the  capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  $75,000 
and  the  object  of  it  is  to  purchase  Illinois  and 
Indiana  screenings  in  October  and  November,  to 
store  them  under  water  during  the  winter  months, 
and  to  pick  them  up  and  sell  them  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  April,  May  and  June. 

According  to  this  document  it  is  the  intention 
to  construct  at  Clearing,  Illinois,  in  the  Chicago 
switching  district,  a  concrete  storage  bin  COO  feet 
long  by  200  feet  wide  by  twenty  feet  deep  sur¬ 
mounted  by  three  trestles  carrying  railroad  tracks 
of  standard  gauge.  The  estimated  capacity  of  this 
bin  is  between  75,000  and  85,000  tons,  and  the  cost 
of  it,  including  equipment,  is  expected  to  be  $40,- 
000. 

Of  the  $75,000  invested,  the  prospectus  says  the 
sum  of  $40,000  will  be  used  in  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  plant,  and  the 
balance  of  $.35,000  will  be  used  as  work¬ 
ing  capital.  This  document  says,  hopefully,  it  is 
estimated  that  from  $.35,000  to  $50,000  will  be 
needed  for  the  purchase  of  coal  at  the  mines  and 
$50,000  to  $75,000  will  be  used  in  the  payment  of 
freight  charges  from  the  mines  to  the  plant.  “It 
has  been  arranged  with  Chicago  banks  to  borrow 
the  necessary  amount  to  satisfactorily  operate, 
using  as  colleratal  the  coal  in  storage.  This  col¬ 
lateral  is  similar  to  that  given  on  grain  held  in 
warehouses.” 

We  have  been  preaching,  too  long,,  the  feasi¬ 
bility  and  the  practicability  of  storing  coal  in 
times  of  surplus,  not  to  believe  that  this  move¬ 
ment  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  are, 
indeed,  convinced  that  such  a  company  fills  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose  and  can  be  worked  out  upon  entirely 
feasible  commercial  lines  and  attain  a  stable  pros¬ 
perity  although,  perhaps,  not  great  riches. 

Although  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  promoters  of  this  enterprise — who¬ 
ever  they  may  be — as  to  the  feasibility  and  the 
practicability  of  the  thing,  we  have  read  with  some 
reservation  the  statement  made  as  to  the  possible 
purchase  price  of  the  fine  coal;  as  to  the  possible 
selling  price  in  times  when  the  demand  is  greater 
than  supply;  as  to  the  possible  earnings  on  the 
amount  invested,  and  as  to  the  tremendous  degra¬ 
dation  of  screenings  when  placed  in  the  piles  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months. 

The  Sterling  Coal  Company,  which  attempt¬ 
ed  to  do  practically  the  same  thing,  although 
not  storing  the  fine  coal  under  water,  and  al¬ 
though  not  expending  $40,000  for  a  concrete  pit, 
found  that  $75,000  was  inadequate  for  the  tre¬ 
mendous  task  ahead  of  those  who  made  the  at¬ 
tempt.  The  officers  of  this  company  were  of  the 
opinion  that  at  least  three  times  that  amount  of 
money  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  plan 
feasible. 

Also,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
banks  would  loan  a  certain  amount  of  money  upon 
valuable  steam  coal  thus  placed  in  storage  where 
deterioration  could  not  set  in.  The  financing  of 
the  storage  of  this  coal  is  only  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems.  The  most  important  one,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  practicability,  is  to  get  the  railroad  offi¬ 
cials  to  grant  a  stop-off  privilege  on  fine  coal  so 
that  when  the  product  is  picked  up  it  need  not  be 
subject  to  the  local  rate  from  the  storage  pit  to 
the  point  of  destination. 

Among  other  statements  in  this  prospectus 
are  the  following;  with  some  of  them  our  infor¬ 
mation  does  not  agree : 

“The  prices  on  these  sizes — lump,  egg  and  nut 
— are  particularly  high  during  this  period.  Now, 
with  this  added  demand  for  these  sizes  at  high 
prices,  there  is  thrown  on  the  market  an  enor¬ 
mous  tonnage  of  screenings,  which  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  their  consumption,  which,  by  the  way. 
remains  about  the  same  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Consequently,  the  old  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
play  their  part,  and  the  price  of  screenings  drops 
steadily  until  this  grade  of  coal  can  be  purchased 
in  large  quantities  at  practically  any  price  you 
want  to  pay  for  same. 

“Now,  the  ordinary  industrial  plant  cannot  take 
advantage  of  these  low  prices,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

“First,  they  are  already  under  contract  for 
their  requirements. 

“.Second,  to  store  any  quantity,  they  must  un- 
Icad  on  the  ground,  and  in  doing  so  not  only  go 


of  the  Chicago  Coal  Storage  Co. 


The  Idea  Itself  Is  Good  and  Feasible,  But 
the  Presentation  of  It  Is  a  Trifle  Over- 
Hopeful,  Thus  Doing  Some  Damage  to 
Legitimate  Claims  Put  Forward. 

to  the  great  expense  of  unloading  and  reloading, 
but  also  the  loss  of  about  20  per  cent  of  the  coal 
in  the  process. 

“In  addition  to  this  is  the  great  risk  of  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion,  as  ordinary  screenings,  when 
unloaded,  in  quantities,  will  catch  fire  from  this 
cause  in  about  thirty  days.  Even  with  careful 
watching,  there  have  been  many  cases  where 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  coal  put  down 
has  burned  before  heat  or  fire  was  noticed. 

“Further,  if  the  coal  put  down  does  not  fire,  it 
will  lose,  according  to  chemists,  about  two  per 
cent  per  month  of  its  value  in  heat  producing 
(lualities  when  stored  in  the  open  air.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  loss  of  British  thermal  units,  it  burns 
as  though  the  life  W'ere  taken  out  of  it.” 

It  is  appreciated  that  the  author  of  this  state¬ 
ment  was  pleading  for  one  style  of  coal  storage. 
His  w'as  a  partisan  plea.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
a  question  whether  he  advanced  his  cause.  Since 
this  coal  annually  is  put  in  storage,  and  since  it 
does  not  do  what  is  here  said,  the  prospectus 
fails  to  convince. 

“There  is  no  demand  whatever  after  the  15th 
of  March  for  the  larger  sizes  of  coal,  prevailing 
l)rices  on  same  being  near  or  below  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  Ordinary  mines  work  about 
two  to  three  days  per  week  during  this  period  and 
naturally  the  prices  of  screenings  are  the  highest 
during  this  time.  The  demand  for  screenings  at 
this  time  resembles  the  demand  for  the  larger 
sizes  in  the  fall  and  winter  months.  The  rail¬ 
roads,  the  largest  consumers  of  the  larger  sizes, 
usually  store  their  coal  in  the  fall  for  protection 
during  the  winter  months,  and  then  pick  up  this 
storage  coal  in  the  spring,  so  as  not  to  carry  it 
over  the  summer.  This,  with  no  dealer  or  do¬ 
mestic  demand,  makes  the  production  of  the  larger 
sizes  a  very  disastrous  affair.  There  being 
plenty  of  cars,  an  enormous  demand  for  screen¬ 
ings  at  high  prices  makes  this  an  ideal  proposi¬ 
tion.” 

“The  advantageous  location  of  the  plant  makes 
a  market  not  only  in  the  Chicago  switching  dis¬ 
trict,  but  also  all  of  that  territory  west,  north¬ 
west  and  north  of  Chicago.  The  operation  of 
this  plant  would  not  only  work  in  harmony  with 
the  railroads,  but  would  be  an  extremely  valuable 
asset  to  all  industrial  plants  located  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  switching  district,  as  well  as  plants  in  such 
cities  as  Waukegan,  Racine,  Kenosha,  Milwaukee, 
Woodstock,  Beloit,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paid,  Du¬ 
buque,  Cedar  Rapids,  Waterloo,  Mason  City  and 
hundreds  of  others.” 

“Many  lines  of  business  base  their  prices,  rates 
and  existence  on  the  averages  of  what  has  been 
done  in  that  particular  line  in  the  past.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  are  not  (pioted  as  an  average  on 
which  we  are  to  base  our  prices.  These  figures 
cover  average  varations  in  market  prices  during 
the  past  four  years,  and  can  be  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  to  illustrate  how  the  market  varies  regularly 
year  after  year — low  in  October  and  November 
and  high  January  to  March. 

Oct.  &  Nov., 

Minimum  I’urchase  Market,  Sales  Market, 
purchase  January  March  January  Marcli 


ino8  . 

prices 
.  .SO.!."; 

$0.70 

$0.80 

$0.70 

$0.80 

1!)0!)  . 

.  .  .20 

1.45 

1.40 

1.60 

1.55 

1910  . 

.  .  .SO 

.75 

.75 

.80 

.80 

1911  . 

. .  .2.5 

1.43 

2.00 

1.98 

2.13 

Average 

.  .$0.22H 

$1.08 

$1.24 

$1.20 

$1.32 

“All  the  above  prices  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars 
mines.  From  this  you  will  see  the  average  mini¬ 
mum  market  price  in  October  and  November  is 
22^4  cents  per  ton  mines.  This  is  the  minimum 
for  which  good  screenings  could  be  bought  in 
quantiities  of  25  to  200,  300  or  500  cars.  These 
figures  do  not  show  the  lowest  we  paid  during 
this  period,,  as  in  some  instances  we  bought  good 
screenings  for  the  freight  charges.  In  other  cases 
we  have  paid  five,  seven  and  one-half,  ten  and 
twelve  cents  per  ton,  but  in  each  of  these  cases  it 
was  only  small  lots  of  five  or  ten  c.ars,  sacrificed 
at  lower  than  market  prices  in  order  to  find  some¬ 
body  who  could  use  same.  Demurrage  on  the 
cars  is  more  important  to  the  owner  of  the  coal 
when  the  prices  are  low  than  five  or  ten  cents  per 
ton.  A  reduction  in  the  price  eliminates  any 
further  liability  on  these  cars,  whereas  maintain¬ 


ing  the  market  price,  with  no  outlet,  when  demur¬ 
rage  is  accruing  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  car  per  day, 
runs  the  liability  up  pretty  fast,  with  no  apparent 
finish. 

“Following  is  the  rule  regarding  the  market 
value  of  screenings: 

“Begining  about  June  15  or  July  1st,  they  will 
slump  about  ten  cents  per  ton ;  August  1st,  anoth¬ 
er  ten  cents ;  August  15,  another  five  cents ;  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  another  five  or  ten  cents;  September 
15,  five  or  ten  cents ;  October  1st,  ten  cents ; 
October  15,  ten  cents;  November  1st,  five  cents; 
November  15,  five  cents;  December  1st,  advance 
ten  or  fifteen  cents;  December  15,  ten  or  fifteen 
cents;  January  1st,  ten  or  fifteen  cents,  d'he  low¬ 
est  period  is  from  October  1st  or  15  to  about 
December  1st.  The  advance  from  this  date  to  the 
highest  period  is  governed  by  weather  and  labor 
conditions  and  often  the  price  will  raise  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  on  December  1st  to 
$1.25  or  $1.50  by  January  15.  Other  times  they 
will  raise  from  twenty  or  twenty-five  or  thirty 
cents  on  December  1st  to  fifty  cents  January  1st; 
seventy-five  cents  February  1st  and  ninety  cents 
by  March  1st,  and  then  hold  at  ninety  cents  up  to 
June  15.” 

If  the  author  of  this  document  had  chosen  to 
sign  his  name  to  it,  an  interesting  discussion 
might  have  been  started.  This  is  at  least  a 
“strong”  statement  of  the  coal  situation. 

Other  claims  for  the  company  are  summed  up 
thus ; 

“The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have 
working  contracts  with  the  various  operators  of 
the  different  states  and  districts.  These  contracts 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana  cover  a  period  of  two 
years  and  expire  April  1st.  The  present  agree¬ 
ment  runs  until  April  1,  1914.  It  is  never  known 
until  shortly  before  the  expiration  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  what  demands  or  concessions  are  requested 
by  both  sides.  Consequently  the  railroads,  com¬ 
mercial,  public  service  and  municipal  industries 
and  institutions  cannot  take  a  chance  regarding 
the  settlement  and  must  protect  themselves  in 
storing  enough  to  last  over  the  period  of  suspen¬ 
sion.  This  rush  for  storage  coal  starts  about  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st  or  15,  and  prices  become  extremely 
high.  For  instance,  last  March  one  of  Chicago’s 
largest  industries  paid  $2.38,  mines,  for  fifty  cars 
of  screenings.  Another  paid  $2.13,  mines,  for  700 
cars.  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  high  prices 
in  the  spring  prior  to  April  1,  1910  and  1912,  as 
shown  above. 

“An  important  feature  for  immediate  consider¬ 
ation  is  the  present  agreement  expires  April  1, 
1914.  To  get  advantage  of  these  high  prices,  the 
plant  should  be  completed  by  August  15,  so  that 
same  can  be  filled  advantageously  at  minimum 
prices. 

“Another  admirable  feature  is  our  being  able  to 
go  to  any  industry  and  submit  a  proposition  to 
protect  them  on  their  requirements  of  stocking 
coal  in  the  following  manner:  We  can  point  out 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  store  15,000 
or  20,000  tons,  which,  in  addition  to  the  market 
price,  would  cost  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  per 
ton  in  handling  and  rehandling  this  tonnage.  We 
would  then  advise  that  we  had  a  large  quantity 
of  this  same  coal  submerged  in  water  under  stor¬ 
age  and  would  make  deliveries  as  would  be  re¬ 
quired  in  accordance  with  their  consumption. 

“Price  on  our  coal  would  be  ten  or  fifteen  cents 
per  ton  higher  than  the  market  price,  and  in  pay¬ 
ing  this  advance  the  industry  would  not  only  save 
ten  or  fifteen  cents  per  ton  against  his  cost  of 
handling,  but  would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  his 
having  to  secure  space,  labor  and  the  trouble  of 
getting  delivered  the  coal  purchased,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  would  be  running  no  risks  as  to  loss 
through  spontaneous  combustion.. 

“In  years  in  which  the  mining  agreement  does 
not  expire,  the  spring  price  ranges  from  eighty 
to  ninety  cents.  On  this  basis  there  would  be  a 
net  profit  of  $32,000  to  $40,000,  or  twenty-five  to 
thirty-two  per  cent  on  the  investment  of  $125,000. 

“In  the  alternate  years  the  selling  price  is  hard 
to  estimate.  For  instance,  in  1910  it  was  $1.55. 
On  this  basis  there  would  be  a  net  profit  of  $92,- 
000,  or  about  seventy-three  per  cent.  In  1912  it 
was  $2.13.  On  this  basis  there  would  be  a  net 
profit  of  $138,000,  or  about  110  per  cent. 

“The  average  return  is  very  hard  to  approxi¬ 
mate,  but  do  not  think  it  would  ever  run  below 
fifteen  per  cent  and  from  that  up  to  100  per  cent. 
Believe  that  an  estimate  of  fifty  cents  per  ton 
would  be  a  fair,  conservative  average  of  the  net 
profit,  or  thirty-two  per  cent.” 
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Harry  Little,  while  in  Chicago  one  day  this 
week,  was  telling  an  astounding  incident  con¬ 
nected  with  the  recent  flood.  Two  of  the 
mines  of  the  S.  W.  Little  Coal  Company  at 
Evansville,  Ind.,  were  in  the  flood  district,  and 
consequently  were  filled  with  water.  The  old 
mine  is  lower  than  the  new  mine,  but  the  two 
are  connected  by  an  entryway.  To  get  from 
the  lower  workings  of  the  old  mine  to  the 
higher  workings  of  the  new  mine  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  in  the  entrjq  to  pass  over  a  hill. 

When  the  water  began  to  get  into  the  older 
operations  it  was  realized  that  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  fill  up  the  working  places.  Those  who 
have  been  through  other  floods  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  since  the  top  of  the  hill  in 
the  entryway  between  the  two  mines  was 
above  previous  high  water  mark,  it  would 
not  be  likely  that  the  water  in  the  mines  would 
rise  to  that  point.  Therefore,  the  top  of  that 
hill  was  considered  the  safest  place  in  which 
to  store  the  two  mine  locomotives.  The  mine 
managers,  therefore,  had  the  locomotives  put 
on  the  crown  of  that  hill  in  order  to  keep  the 
delicate  mechanism  out  of  the  water. 

However,  when  the  flood  was  over  it  was 
found  that,  not  only  had  the  mine  filled  up, 
but  the  water  was  actually  sixty  feet  deep  in 
the  new  shaft.  This  seemed  to  indicate  that 
everything  was  filled,  and  therefore  that  all 
machinery  underground  had  been  ruined.  Mr. 
Little,  seeking  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  de¬ 
lay,  had  caused  to  be  looked  up  a  list  of  the 
duplicate  parts  in  these  locomotives,  and  was 
just  about  at  a  point  of  sending  an  order  for 
the  duplicate  parts  to  the  supply  house  when 
his  engineers  came  in  to  report  the  condition 
of  the  flooded  mine.  These  men  said  that  they 
had  been  able  to  reduce  the  water  to  a  point 
where  they  could  get  at  the  motors.  They 
were  very  much  surprised,  naturally,  to  find 
that,  although  the  water  had  risen  forty  feet 
above  the  top  of  that  hill,  the  motors  were 
perfectly  dry. 

Mr.  Little,  at  first,  could  not  credit  the  re¬ 
port  and  went  into  the  mine  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation.  He  found  that  the  sand  in  the 
sand  box  was  dry  as  powder.  He  found  that 
all  over  the  top  of  the  motors  there  was  coal 
dust  that  was  perfectly  dry.  He  saw  a  roll 
of  tape  in  the  open  tool  box  with  a  pasteboard 
core  and  this  core  had  not  absorbed  a  particle 
of  moisture.  He  opened  the  machine  and  ran 
his  hand  over  various  parts  and  found,  every¬ 
where,  perfectly  dry  coal  dust.  In  other 
words,  he  found  that  not  a  single  part  of 
these  locomotives  had  been  damaged  by  water. 

The  only  explanation  for  this  peculiar  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  that  the  water  had  come  up  the 
hill  from  the  old  mine  and  had  flowed  over 
the  hill  in  a  thin  stream,  completely  filling  the 
entries  and  rooms  beyond.  As  the  water  rose 
on  both  sides  it  formed  an  air  pocket  in  the 
entryway  on  the  crest  of  that  hill.  This  air 
pocket  was  strong  enough  to  keep  the  water 
from  rising  above  the  level  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  electric  locomotive  frame,  and  hence 
the  condition  in  which  the  machinery  was 
found  after  the  water  was  pumped  out. 

This  certainly  makes  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  cases  in  mining  history,  and  Mr.  Little 
says  he  would  not  have  believed  it  possible 
had  he  not  personally  investigated. 


In  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  River  and 
Winding  District  No.  25,  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  a  resolution  was  adopted  censuring 
United  States  Senators  Chilton  and  Goff.  The 
vote  of  censure  was  passed  because  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  refused  to  show  symptoms  of  the 
rabies  when  Senator  Kern  introduced  a  reso¬ 
lution  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  min¬ 


ing  conditions  in  West  Virginia.  The  miners 
evidently  expected  the  senators  to  scream  with 
delight  at  the  idea  and  to  start  out  a  balLdioo 
band  to  whoop  up  enthusiasm  for  the  cause. 

We  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  why  Messrs. 
Chilton  and  Goff  opposed  the  resolution  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Kern.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discern,  by  watching  the  re¬ 
ports  of  recent  investigations,  they  constitute 
a  harmless  form  of  nolitical  amusement.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  add  materially  to  the  enrichment 
of  certain  needy  hangers-on  at  Washington. 
As  an  act  of  generosity  to  these  worthv  souls, 
investigations  should  be  encouraged.  We  are 
not  avaricious  enough  to  envy  the  gentlemen 
upon  these  commissions,  neither  are  we  suffi¬ 
ciently  penurious  to  object  if  the  Government 
wants  to  spend  money  in  employing  their  idle 
time.  So  we  cannot  understand  why  the  West 
Virginia  senators  should  choose  to  interfere 
with  this  new  national  sport. 

Of  course,  a  commission  of  West  Virginia 
only  recently  completed  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  and  made  an  exhaustive  report  upon  the 
subject.  All  the  information  needed  by  any¬ 
one  is  in  that  report.  However,  the  citizens 
of  West  Virginia  are  all  dishonest,  hence  the 
state  officials  of  West  Virginia  are  hopelessly 
dishonest  and,  therefore,  not  the  least  de¬ 
pendence  can  be  placed  upon  a  single  word 
said  in  that  report. 

Likewise,  Everybody’s  Magazine  has  made  an 
investigation  through  the  eyes  of  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Michelson.  This  report  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  the  report  made  by  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  state  of  West  Virginia.  If  one 
does  not  suit,  the  other  should.  However,  all 
magazines  are  known  to  be  hopelessly  dishonest 
and  especially  Everybody’s  Magazine  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  tell  the  truth.  That  being  so,  Mr. 
Michelson,  who  writes  for  that  magazine,  is 
hopelessly  out  of  question  as  a  source  of  in¬ 
formation.  Thus  the  field  narrows  by  rejection. 

Everv  newspaper,  from  the  Charleston  Mail 
up  to  the  New  York  Sun,  has  made  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  West  Virginia  mining  conditions  and 
in  this  joyful  play  of  investigating  even  The 
Bl.4Ck  Diamond  has  taken  a  part.  Everyone 
knows  that  every  newspaper  is  hopelessly  un¬ 
reliable  and  hence  no  man  who  makes  his  living 
hv  the  pen  can  be  depended  upon  to  say  a  single 
thing  that  is  true  or  within  gunshot  of  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case. 

If  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  composed  of 
unreliable  men  and  if  the  United  States  Senate 
alone  is  the  home  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  it  is 
eminently  fitting  and  proper  that  that  particular 
body  should  make  an  investigation.  It  certainly 
is  fitting  and  proper  that  Senator  Kern  should 
head  the  investigation  commission.  Senator  Kern 
would  not  know  a  misstatement  if  he  saw  it 
sitting  upon  a  gatepost  by  the  roadside.  Before 
his  piercing  mind,  falsity  and  untruth  take  to 
the  woods.  So  the  nation,  which  has  been  mis¬ 
led,  is  hanging  over  the  front  gate  waiting  for 
the  first  newspaper  to  carry  the  authentic  ac¬ 
count  of  what  Senator  Kern  and  his  committee 
shall  find  in  West  Virginia.  Thev  may  get  away 
with  something  like  $5,000  or  $10,000  of  Govern¬ 
ment  money,  but  that  ought  to  be  spent  anyway, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  relieve  the  anxious 
citizens  who  are  now  impaled  upon  their  front 
fences  waiting  for  what  the  senators  shall  say. 

Any  man  who  knows  the  West  Virginia  situa¬ 
tion  appreciates  that  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Chil¬ 
ton  and  Goff  was  wholly  reprehensible  when 
they  blocked  the  way  to  an  investigation,  and 
especially  to  an  investigation  that  was  going  to 
put  upon  the  indestructible  records  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  a  declaration  branding  the  opera¬ 
tors  of  West  Virginia  as  thieves,  robbers  and 
slave  drivers;  the  officials  of  West  Virginia  as 
scoundrels  and  liars  and  the  officers  of  the 


United  Mine  Workers  of  America  as  lily  white 
angels  in  the  immediate  danger  of  being  trans¬ 
lated  because  they  are  too  good  for  this  earth. 

Speaking  about  the  mine  strike  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Frank  B.  Stewart,  treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  the  Cabin  Creek  Coal  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  Cincinnati,  brought  out  a  fact 
a  short  time  ago  which  has  proved  rather  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  for  the  last  ten  years. 

According  to  his  story,  the  Cabin  Creek  field 
was  unionized  in  1902.  At  that  time  the  Miner’s 
Union  was  making  the  same  plea  to  the  miners 
that  it  is  today,  namely,  that  working  conditions 
and  wages  in  West  Virginia  were  oppressive 
compared  with  those  paid  in  the  unionized  fields 
in  other  states.  For  that  reason  the  men  ought  to 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  union 
to  get  what  was  coming  to  them. 

“The  miners  listened  to  that  plea  and  thought 
instantly  they  were  going  to  get  a  big  increase 
in  wages,  and  a  vast  improvement  in  working 
conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  sooner  did 
the  union  scale  go  into  effect  than  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  the  wages  of  the  average  miner.  The 
Cabin  Creek  fields,  prior  to  that  time,  had  been 
paying  the  men  considerably  above  the  union 
scale.” 

Mr.  Stewart  continued;  “That  did  not  end  the 
embarrassment  under  which  the  members  of  the 
miner’s  union  found  themselves  under  the  new 
conditions.  The  rule  of  the  fields,  theretofore,  had 
been  that  the  men  should  work  ten  hours  a  day. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  working  time 
was  not  much  over  six  and  one-half  hours  a 
day.  The  members  of  the  Miner’s  Union  in¬ 
sisted  upon  a  nine-hour  working  day,  and  the 
operators  by  consenting  to  it  insisted  that  the 
men  should  work  nine  hours — for  a  short  time 
at  least.  When  the  men  found  that  they  had 
to  work  longer  and  get  less  under  the  rules 
worked  out  by  the  Miner’s  Union  a  situation 
was  presented  which  has  proved  embarrassing 
to  the  mine  workers’  officials  ever  since  that 
time. 

"1  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  this  chatter 
about  the  poverty  of  the  average  West  Virginia 
miner,”  continued  Mr.  Stewart,  “but  there  is  one 
point  in  that  connection  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  never  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  In  fact,  they  have  been  given  ah 
impression  that  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
truth.  Some  time  ago  we  wanted  to  know  what 
was  the  living  expenses  of  the  average  miner  in 
the  West  Virginia  fields.  It  was  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  controversy  on  between  the  miners 
and  the  men ;  merely  as  business  men  we  wanted 
to  know  what  it  was  costing  our  workers  to 
live.  In  some  of  the  isolated  districts  in  the 
Cabin  Creek  field  we  had  a  very  accurate  means 
•  of  judging,  because  the  men  and  their  families 
could  not  very  easily  do  their  trading  at  other 
than  company  stores.  As  a  consequence,  they 
were  patronizing  solely  the  commissary ;  were 
depending  upon  the  company  for  any  medical  at¬ 
tention  they  required ;  their  light,  heat  and 
power  were  furnished  by  the  company,  and  in 
certain  mining  camps  they  even  depended  imon 
the  company  for  their  organized  amusement.  We 
had,  therefore,  all  the  information  in  a  nut  shell, 
and  were  able  to  digest  it.  Going  over  the  entire 
Cabin  Creek  field  and  taking  the  money  that 
was  paid  to  the  miner  and  the  money  which 
ultimately  came  back  to  the  company  through 
the  store,  through  the  house  rent,  and  to  pay 
the  company  physician  we  found  that,  for  the 
entire  field,  repayment  to  the  company  was  only 
fifty-one  per  cent.  That  is,  the  total  living  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  miner  and  his  family  in  our  field 
was  only  fifty-one  per  cent  of  his  revenue, 
whereas,  he  had  forty-nine  per  cent  left  as  a 
possible  savings  account.  The  fifty-one  per  cent 
covered  every  item  of  living  expense  for  the 
miner  and  his  family,  and  the  forty-nine  per 
cent  could,  if  the  miner  so  desired,  be  converted 
into  a  savings  account  free  from  any  charge 
against  it  whatever.” 

The  belief  of  the  operators  in  the  Cabin  Creek 
field  is  that  no  set  of  workmen,  and  no  set  of 
American  citizens,  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States  can  equal  this  record  made  by  the  miners 
in  West  Virginia. 


H.  L.  Cory,  vice-president  and  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Continental  Coal  Corporation  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  distributed  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Mining  Institute  a  pocket  knife  as  an 
advertising  novelty.  It  is  of  good  quality  and 
attractive. 
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Another  Attack  Planned. 


Claiming  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law,  the  Wilson  administration  has  di¬ 
rected  the  department  of  justice  to  enter  suit 
against  the  Reading  Company  in  order  to 
break  its  control  over  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  recent  important  decision  of  the  Cfnited 
States  Supreme  Court  against  the  socalled 
“hard  coal  trust”  revives  one  of  the  disturbing 
features  of  that  case  and  culminates  in  the 
first  of  a  series  of  efforts  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  smash  this  “trust.”  This  has  an 
added  significance  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  department’s  announcement  regarding 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail¬ 
road.  Attorney-General  McReynolds  will  ap¬ 
point  special  counsel  to  examine  the  New  Ha¬ 
ven  situation  and  will  move  in  the  courts,  if 
warrantable.  This  indicates  that  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  is  aggressive  as  to  the  railroads. 

Last  December  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
the  Government  failed  to  prove  its  general- 
combination  charges  against  the  coal-carrying 
railroads;  it  did  not  prove  that  they  were  ap¬ 
portioning  total  seaboard  tonnage  by  common 
agreement. 

The  court  found  the  principal  defendants 
combined  to  bar  a  projected  independent  coal 
line  from  the  anthracite  field.  It  said  that  the 
contracts,  agreed  to  by  independent  producers 
for  the  sale  of  the  output  of  their  mines  to  the 
railroads  for  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  tide¬ 
water  price,  was  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
law.  The  court  failed  to  pass,  however,  on 
questions  of  greatest  concern  to  the  business 
world,  contenting  itself  with  these  minor  mat- 
ters. 

Alleged  violations  of  the  commodities  clause 
through  ownership  of  coal  companies  by  rail¬ 
roads,  and  violations  of  the  Sherman  law 
through  control  by  the  Reading  of  the  Central 
of  New  Jersey,  and  by  the  Erie  of  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  &  Western,  were  charges 
made,  but  not  passed  upon  by  the  court. 

The  acquisition  in  1911  by  the  Reading  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
will  be  attacked  in  particular.  Other  suits  will 
follow  against  direct  and  indirect  alliances  of 
coal  carrying  railroads  and  coal  mining  com¬ 
panies. 


Anthracite  Output  in  1912. 


The  production  of  anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  in  1913  was  753,310,049  long  tons,  valued  at 
the  mines  at  $177,767,054,  an  average  price  of  $2.30 
a  ton,  according  to  figures  just  compiled  by  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Parker,  coal  statistician  of  the  United 
States  geological  survey.  This  is  a  smaller  pro¬ 
duction  than  in  1911  by  5,461,439  tons,  but  the 
value  is  greater  by  $2,814,619.  The  smaller  pro¬ 
duction  in  1913  was  due  entirely  to  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  mining  operations  during  April  and  part 
of  May.  Except  for  this  the  year’s  output  would 
probably  have  been  a  record  breaker.  The  short¬ 
age  created  by  the  suspension  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Parker  at  about  10,500,000  tons.  The  new  agree¬ 
ment  reached  with  the  miners  provided  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  ten  per  cent  on  all  wages  over  and  above 
those  established  by  the  original  strike  commission 
and  for  the  abolition  of  the  sliding  scale.  To 
meet  this  advance  and  other  expenses  the  opera¬ 
tors  advanced  the  prices  of  prepared  sizes  of  coal 
two  cents  a  ton,  with  the  exception  of  chestnut 
coal,  which  had  been  advanced  the  previous  year. 

The  average  price  at  the  mines  for  anthracite 
in  1912,  as  shown  by  the  returns  to  the  geological 
survey,  was  $2.36  a  long  ton,  compared  with  $2.17 
in  1911.  $2.12  in  1910,  $3.06  in  1909  and  $2.13  in 
1908.  The  previous  highest  average  price  for  an¬ 
thracite  in  recent  years  was  in  1903,  when  it  was 
$2.28  a  long  ton. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Parker’s  state¬ 
ment  is  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  market 
for  almost  any  grade  of  coal  that  will  burn.  No 
more  coal  goes  to  the  culm  piles  except  for  tem¬ 
porary  storage  and  subsequent  recovery  by  wash- 
cries.  The  old  culm  banks  themselves  are  con¬ 
tributing  their  share  to  the  total  production,  and 
these  unsightly  monuments  to  former  waste  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  Even  the  waste  from  the 
culm  bank  washeries  is  being  made  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose  by  flushing  into  the  mines,  partly 
filling  old  workings,  where  it  cements  together 
and  furnishes  supports  to  the  roof  while  the  coal 
previously  left  for  pillars  is  removed.  This  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  waste  prevents,  too,  the  injury  to 


farm  lands  in  the  valleys,  a  serious  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  among  the  farmers  when,  as  in  earlier  days, 
the  waste  from  the  washeries  was  spread  over 
their  lands  in  flood  seasons.  The  recovery  from 
the  culm  banks  and  the  output  of  small  sizes  from 
freshly  mined  coal  constitute  about  forty  per  cent 
of  the  total  quantity  of  anthracite-  sent  to  the 
market. 

In  this  connection'  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
circular  prices  for  anthracite  at  the  mines  for  the 
different  sizes.  Buckwheat,  rice  and  barley  sizes, 
which  were  formerly  thrown  away,  are  now  sold. 

Circular  prices  for  anthracite  at  the  mines  m 
1911  and  1912,  per  long  ton; 


Size — ■ 

Lump  . 

Steamboat  . 

Broken  (furnace) 

Kgg  . 

Stove  . 

C'hestnut  . 

Pea  . 

Buckwheat  . 

Bice  . 

Barley  . 


1911 

1912 

$3.50 

$3.50 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

3.75 

4.00 

4.15 

2.00 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 

.634 

.339 

.388 

The  figures  presented  by  Mr.  Parker  indicate 
that  the  average  value  per  ton  for  all  sizes  of  an¬ 
thracite  in  1912  was  $3.36,  or  twenty-nine  cents 
above  the  mining  cost,  after  the  agreement  for  ten 
per  cent  increase  in  wages  went  in  effect,  while 
the  average  value  per  ton  in  1911  was  twenty-three 
cents  al)Ove  the  mining  cost. 


New  York  Kokoal  Dinner. 


NY;w  York,  May  22. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — It  is  announced  by  the  Imperial  Pictor, 
Chas.  E.  Lester,  that  the  New  York  Breaker  Or¬ 
der  Kokoal  will  hold  its  summer  festivities  on 
Thursday,  June  5th,  at  the  Brighton  Beach  Ca¬ 
sino  at  seven  o’clock.  A  dinner  will  be  served 
and  plenty  of  refreshments  of  all  kinds  will 
Ik-  included  in  the  price  of  $3  for  the  entire  show. 
There  will  be  vaudeville  by  the  stars  of 
the  regular  company  playing  at  this  resort  by  the 
sea,  and  a  few  speeches  will  be  made  by  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  the  coal  trade,  whose  names  will  be 
reported  later.  Not  only  the  members  of  the  Or¬ 
der  Kokoal  are  invited,  but  also  all  members  of 
the  coal  trade  everywhere  and  all  of  their  friends. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  include  in  the  at¬ 
tendance  men  with  the  railroads  and  transporta¬ 
tion  lines  so  as  to  make  the  occasion  the  biggest 
of  the  kind  ever  held  by  the  coal  men  of  New 
York.  The  Casino  is  the  best  place  that  could 
have  been  chosen  for  such  an  affair,  because  of  the 
facilities  at  hand  to  make  merry,  as  well  as  its 
accessibility  to  New  York,  being  reached  by  the 
elevated  lines  to  Coney  Island  and  by  motor  over 
the  Ocean  Parkway. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  arrangements  will 
also  supply  tickets  at_  $3  each,  and  from  the 
personnel  of  this  body  it  is  plain  that  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  gathering  will  turn  out  in  large  numbers. 
The  committee  is  composed  of  Chas.  E.  Lester, 
F.  C.  Russell,  D.  J.  Sargent.  E.  A.  Ward,  H.  A. 
Ereeman,  J.  D.  Van  Pelt,  O.  R.  Erklein,  Chas. 
Smith,  E.  R.  Breevoort,  John  Gordon,  F.  W. 
Saward,  R.  M.  Bryan,  W.  D.  Dittmar,  W.  F.  Arm¬ 
strong.  Checks  may  be  mailed  to  F.  C.  Russell, 
No.  1  Broadway,  New  York. 


Anthracite  Wage  Decision. 

Reference  was  made  last  week  to  the  decision 
of  Charles  P.  Neill  as  umpire  with  reference  to 
miners’  wages  under  the  sliding  scale  prior  to 
April  1,  1912.  That  decision  is  as  follows: 

The  matter  of  the  payment  of  the  sliding  scale 
for  the  month  of  March,  1912,  was  before  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  in  the  form  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Fahy.  who 
was  at  the  time  president  of  District  9,  U.  M.  \\  . 
of  A.,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Concilia¬ 
tion  ; 

“Whereas,  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission,  in  relation  to  the  sliding  scale, 
provided  that  for  each  increase  of  five  cents  in  the 
average  price  of  white  ash  coal  or  size  above  pea 
coal,  sold  at  or  near  New  York,  between  Perth 
Amhoy  and  Edgewater,  and  reported  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Anthracite  Coal  Statistics,  above  $4.50  f. 
o.  b.  the  employes  should  have  an  increase  of  one 
per  cent  in  their  compensation ;  and, 

“Whereas,  the  sliding  scale  for  the  month  of 
March,  1913,  was  seven  per  cent,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  same  has  not  been  paid, 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  hereby  decides  that  all  companies 
shall  pay  to  their  employes  the  seven  per  cent 


compensation  due  them  under  the  sliding  scale  for 
the  month  of  March,  1912.” 

The  board  was  unable  to  agree,  and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  United  States  Commission  of  La¬ 
bor,  Hon.  Charles  P.  Neill,  as  umpire.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  argued  before  the  umpire  in  New  York 
some  time  ago.  Mr.  Fahy  argued  the  case  upon 
behalf  of  the  miners,  and  Messrs.  Richards  and 
Warriner  upon  hehalf  of  the  operators. 

The  umpire,  after  a  lengthy  review  of  the  case, 
and  the  arguments  presented,  reaches  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusion ; 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  the 
amount  of  what  may  be  termed  the  arrearage  un¬ 
der  the  sliding  scale  is  now  to  be  arrived  at, 
1  here  are  only  two  practical  methods.  One  is  to 
apply  the  seven  per  cent  to  the  earnings  of  March 
and  the  other  is  to  apply  that  per  cent  to  the 
earnings  of  the  month  following  the  resumption 
of  wmrk  at  the  mines.  There  was  probably  a  good 
deal  of  irregularity  about  the  return  to  work  after 
the  resumption  of  work  in  May.  There  may  have 
been  more  or  less  shifting,  as  quite  a  number  of 
men  are  reported  as  having  left  the  mine  fields 
during  the  suspension,  and  upon  the  resumption 
of  work  their  places  may  have  been  filled  either 
by  new  men  or  by  employes  from  other  collieries. 
Moreover,  because  of  these  departures,  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  men  probably  resumed  work  at 
higher  paid  occupations  than  those  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  at  the  time  of  the  suspension.  Again,  the 
resumption  of  work  took  place  well  on  during  the 
end  of  May,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  em¬ 
ployes  to  apply  the  seven  per  cent  due  them  on 
the  pay  roll  of  a  month  on  which  thev  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  less  than  ten  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  return  to  work  was  on  a  basis  rate 
ten  per  cent  higher  than  the  rate  upon  which  the 
sliding  scale  had  been  based  at  the  time  of  the 
suspension,  and  it  W'ould  be  unfair  to  the  opera¬ 
tors  to  apply  the  seven  per  cent  to  the  new  basic 
rate  for  the  first  full  month  (June)  after  the  re¬ 
sumption.  In  the  judgment  of  the  umpire  the 
only  fair  and  practicable  method  of  paying  the 
seven  per  cent  still  due  under  the  sliding  scale  is 
to  apiily  that  seven  per  cent  to  the  earnings  of 
March,  1912.  ® 

The  umpire,  tlierefore,  decides  that  all  miners 
and  mine  workers  included  in  the  awards  of  the 
Anthracite  Strike  Commission  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive  from  the  companies  by  which  they  were  re¬ 
spectively  employed  March  31,  1912,  a  payment 
equivalent  to  seven  per  cent  on  their  earnings  for 
the  said  month  of  March,  1912, 

Chas.  P.  Neill,  Umpire. 

VVashington.  D.  C.,  May  1,  1913. 

Grievance  No.  214,  Certain  Employes  vs.  Scran¬ 
ton  Coal  Company,  was  before  the  umpire  in  the 
shape  of  a  complaint  that  the  Scranton  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  vvas  only  paying  its  monthly  men  five  per 
cent  instead  of  ten  per  cent,  as  provided  by  the 
agreement  of  May  10,  1912.  The  contention  of 
^  the  company  was  that  these  men  did  not  come 
under  the  agreement  of  May  20,  1912. 

I  he  grievance  was  argued  before  the  umpire 
some  months  ago  by  Mr.  Dempsey  upon  behalf 
of  the  mines  and  Mr.  Connell  upon  behalf  of  the 
operators.  The  umpire  carefully  revises  the  testi¬ 
mony  and  arguments  in  an  extensive  decision 
and  reaches  the  following  conclusion  : 

The  umpire,  therefore,  sustains  the  grievance, 
as  to  item  1,  and  rules  that  the  Scranton  Coal 
Company  should  have  paid  the  employes  covered 
in  the  grievance  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  on 
the  wages  they  were  receiving  at  the  time  of  the 
suspension  of  April  ,  1913;  and  decides  that  these 
employes  are  entitled  to  a  10  per  cent  increase  on 
their  earnings  from  the  date  at  which  they  re¬ 
sumed  work. 

Charles  P.  Neill,  Umpire. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  1,  1913. 


Some  interesting  figures  are  contained  in  the 
Baltimore  exnort  trade  review  for  the  month 
of  April.  The  growth  of  the  Cuhan  trade  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  island  jiorts  took 
a  total  of  19,087  tons  out  of  the  total  of  90,630 
sent  out  of  that  port.  Mexican  ports  took  33,557 
tons,  mostly  for  use  on  the  national  railways. 
The  Philippines  took  one  cargo  of  6,039  tons. 
Other  shipments  were  divided  hetween  Ecuador, 
Spain,  Costa  Rica,  .Argentina  and  Algeria,  show¬ 
ing  the  wide  range  of  growing  export  trade 
from  this  port. 


The  Blackherry-Tliacker  Coal  Company  was 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  hy  J.  C. 
Miller  and  associates,  all  of  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
to  develop  10,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  Pike 
countv,  Ky. 
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Regulating  the  Coal  Business. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  commercial  prac¬ 
tice,  the  one  thing  for  which  all  are  striv¬ 
ing  when  any  scheme  for  regulating  or  re¬ 
organizing  the  coal  trade  is  proposed 
is  to  get  more  money  out  of  the  business. 
That  is,  the  company  which  operates  the 
coal  mines  or  owns  the  coal  acreage 
wants  more  net  revenue.  There  are  just 
two  ways  by  which  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  One  is  to  pay  less  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  for  hauling  coal  while  charging  the 
same  price  at  destination  for'  the  product. 
The  other  is  to  advance  the  average  price 
of  mine  run  coal  by  a  readjustment  of  the 
relative  selling  prices  of  steam  and  do¬ 
mestic  coal. 

There  is  involved  in  this  question  a 
matter  of  justice,  and  also  a  matter  of 
commercial  diplomacy.  We  have  never 
put  very  much  faith  in  any  scheme  which 
provides  for  the  enrichment  of  the  coal 
industry  by  the  partial  impoverishment 
of  the  railroad.  As  a  matter  of  justice  to 
the  carriers,  the  coal  men  should  get  their 
revenue  in  another  way.  We  believe  that, 
as  a  matter  of  commercial  diplomacy,  the 
coal  trade  is  taking  the  most  difficult 
route  to  its  goal  as  a  first  instead  of  as  a 
last  choice.  That  is,  when  it  attempts  to 
reduce  railroad  rates  the  coal  industry  is 
attacking  the  greatest  financial,  political 


and  industrial  power  in  the  United  States 
today,  namely,  the  unified  railroad ;  it  is 
trying  to  compel  this  powerful  factor  to 
surrender  a  thing  which  it  not  only  does 
not  want  to  surrender,  but  the  one  thing 
towards  which  it  is  looking  for  increased 
rather  than  decreased  revenue. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  steam  coal  users 
are  not  unified  to  any  such  an  extent.  In 
fact,  they  cannot  be  unified  to  a  point 
where  they  can  resist  the  coal  men  as 
effectively  as  can  the  unified  railroad. 
The  easier  point  to  carry,  therefore — if 
choice  must  be  made — is  that  against  the 
coal  buyers. 

Aside  from  lieing  a  matter  of  poor  com¬ 
mercial  diplomacy,  we  have  believed,  and 
still  believe,  that  the  coal  trade  is  starting 
a  bad  practice  when  it  tries  to  enrich  it¬ 
self  at  the  expense  of  any  one  line  of  in¬ 
dustry.  If  it  should  succeed  it  would 
merely  invite  other  concerns  to  turn  their 
batteries  upon  its  ramparts.  If  it  wants 
to  enrich  itself,  the  coal  trade  might  do 
better  by  gaining  its  end  quietly  or  by 
spreading  the  burden  out  as  thinly  and  as 
broadly  as  possible.  The  place,  naturally, 
where  this  remedy  can  best  be  applied  is 
in  the  regulation  of  steam  prices  to  bring 
them  more  nearly  to  a  parity  with  the 
prices  on  domestic  coal.  Because  the  op¬ 
position  is  less  unified,  we  believe  that 
the  regulation  of  price  is  more  easy  to 
accomplish  than  the  regulation  of  railroad 
rates.  As  a  consequence,  we  believe  that 
coal  operators,  when  they  start  out  to  get 
their  larger  revenue  by  attacking  railroad 
rates,  are  practically  beating  the  air  to 
no  purpose.  By  neglecting  to  redraft  the 
price  schedules  to  bring  steam  coal  prices 
up  to  a  parity  with  domestic  prices  the 
operators  are  neglecting  an  opportunity 
where  the  fighting  is  likely  not  to  be  so 
fierce. 


Pooling  the  Idle  Time. 

Under  present  methods  of  producing 
coal  business  there  are,  generally,  about 
seven  months  in  the  year  when  the  com 
sumers  of  coal  are  taking,  constructively 
at  least,  one  hundred  per  cent  of  mine 
output.  That  is,  from  the  last  of  October 
until  the  first  of  May,  domestic  demand 
and  steam  demand  are  concurrent.  From 
the  first  of  May  until  the  first  of  October 
there  is  but  small  domestic  demand,  but 
the  normal  steam  demand.  Therefore, 
the  volume  of  orders  at  the  mines  is  re¬ 
duced  almost  to  the  extent  of  the  normal 
volume  of  domestic  coal.  It  stands  to 
reason,  therefore,  that  production  must 
be  curtailed  from  the  first  of  May  until 
the  first  of  October. 

As  this  indicates,  some  mines  must  be 
idle  all  the  time,  or  all  of  the  mines  must 
be  idle  part  of  the  time.  In  a  recent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  situation  F.  C.  Honnold, 
of  the  Chicago  and  Big  Muddy  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  put  his  finger  upon  a  vital  spot 
when  he  said : 

“Some  mines  are  blessed  with  a  good 
roof  and  a  good  floor  and  with  having  no 
trouble  with  any  large  accumulation  of 
water.  They  can,  therefore,  close  down 
at  a  minimum  of  expense.  Other  mines 
have  either  a  bad  roof  or  a  bad  floor.  In 
some  mines  the  floor  is  fire-clay  and  when 
it  is  wet  it  will  heave  and  cause  a  squeeze. 
Other  mines  have  a  bad  roof  and  the  rock 
fall  during  idleness  is  so  extensive  it  costs 
more  to  clean  it  up  after  a  shutdown  than 
it  would  to  keep  running  and  sustain  a 


loss  upon  the  coal.  Some  mines  are  so 
situated  that  they  must  work  fast  in  order 
to  get  out  of  a  certain  set  of  rooms  before 
the  roof  collapses.  Thus,  some  mines  can 
close  down  easily,  but  some  mines  must 
be  kept  going,  and  even  must  work 
double  shifts  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss 
of  their  rooms  and  entries.” 

G.  W.  Traer  saw  something  of  this  con¬ 
dition  when  he  suggested  his  remedy  for 
coal  market  conditions.  lie  saw  that 
some  mines  could  close  down  to  a  greater 
advantage  than  others,  but  he  also  knew 
that  while  they  were  closed  down  they 
were  losing  their  grip  on  the  market.  He 
found,  as  Dr.  Honnold  has,  that  others 
could  not  close  down  and  that,  while  they 
were  running  and  selling  coal,  they  were 
steadily  gaining  a  certain  advantage  in 
the  market.  He  saw  that  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  mine  with  favorable 
conditions  would,  in  the  interest  of  the 
entire  industry,  close  down  and  also  sur¬ 
render  its  market  to  the  fellow  with  the 
unfortunate  conditions.  Therefore,  he 
suggested — and  it  was  a  suggestion  full 
of  that  wisdom  which  the  trade  has  now 
come  to  appreciate — that  the  way  out  of 
the  dilemma  was  for  the  mines  to  pool 
their  idle  time.  That  is,  those  who  could 
close  down  should  do  so,  but  the  mines 
which  kept  open  should  either  take  care 
of  the  contracts  of  those  closed  down  or 
share  their  revenue  with  the  mine  which 
lay  idle. 


A  Sane  Point  of  View. 

L.  S.  Evans,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Clinchfield  Fuel  Company 
of  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  thus 
summarizes  what  is  conceded  to  be  the 
best  coal  trade  thought : 

“The  time  is  passing  when  a  coal  com¬ 
pany  dares  attempt  to  compete  for  busi¬ 
ness  by  a  reduction  in  prices.  Everyone 
knows  now  that  he  who  starts  to  cut 
prices  soon  discovers  that  the  market  has 
no  bottom  figure  at  which  the  business 
will  flow  automatically  to  the  low-priced 
man.  Since  no  reduction  in  price,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  great,  will  give  anybody  a  mo¬ 
nopoly,  to  compete,  or  even  to  try  to  com¬ 
pete  by  a  slaughter  of  values  is  worse 
than  foolish ;  it  is  suicidal. 

“If  price  cutting,  as  a  means  of  inviting 
customers  is  eliminated,  the  coal  com¬ 
pany,  which  must  compete  or  die,  must 
have  a  new  basis  for  its  effort.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  future  is  going  to  be  on  service 
instead  of  in  price.  It  remains,  therefore, 
for  the  better  companies  to  complete  and 
elaborate  their  service  in  order  to  make 
a  stronger  appeal  than  they  are  making. 
The  railroads,  no  longer  rate  cutters,  are 
competing  on  service.  Coal  companies 
must  come  to  it.” 

Mr.  Evans  has  fitted  the  action  to  the 
theory.  Instead  of  cutting  prices,  the 
average  price  of  his  mine  run  coal  has 
been  advancing  steadily.  But,  at  the  same 
time  the  tonnage  has  been  increasing. 
He  has  held  the  trade  and  increased  it  by 
figuring  out  a  plan  which  will  give  de¬ 
liveries  to  buyers  almost  on  scheduled 
passenger-train  time.  He  has  worked 
over  the  matter  of  preparation  until  he 
can  assure — guarantee — the  consumer  al¬ 
most  absolute  uniformity  of  quality.  In 
addition,  he  has  connected  with  his  selling 
agencies  a  well  equipped  and  thoroughly 
competent  fuel  engineering  department. 
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This  department  is  employed  constantly 
in  demonstrating  to  coal  buyers — big  and 
little — how  they  can  use  the  coal  they  buy 
to  better  advantage;  this  leads  to  greater 
fuel  economy. 

Mr.  Evans  says  that  these  are  but  the 
primary  and  rudimentary  principles  of  the 
service  which  a  coal  company  can  give 
to  its  customers.  He  believes  that  this 
will  be  elaborated  as  time  goes  on,  and  as 
the  coal  company  learns  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  service  and  how  to  give  it.  We 
are  convinced  Mr.  Evans  has  absolutely 
the  correct  business  idea.  The  time  has 
come  when  price  cutting  should  be  as 
obsolete  as  blood  letting  as  a  means  of 
curing  the  toothache.  With  that  gone, 
something  must  take  its  place.  Mr. 
Evans  advises  to  try  service.  And — he 
is  right. 


Contesting  Railroad  Rates. 

It  may  be  that  even  the  hardest  headed 
of  us  like  to  dream  a  little.  At  any  rate, 
the  raw  truth  bites  just  the  same.  We 
were  fully  aware  of  that  fact  when,  last 
week,  we  wrote  that  editorial  which 
showed  the  futility  of  the  rate  fight  in 
Illinois.  But  a  point  is  involved  which 
every  coal  man  must  face  sooner  or  later 
and — help  to  solve. 

If  that  editorial  was  correct,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $150,000  in  pushing  the 
claim  of  the  northern  Springfield  district 
for  a  rate  reduction  is  a  waste  of  money. 
If  it  ended  there,  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter;  we  should  have  kept  hands  off. 
But  it  doesn’t  end  there.  If  that  money 
is  wasted,  then  all  money  spent  in  trying 
to  regulate  differential  rates  as  between 
coal  fields  is  likewise  a  waste  of  money. 

If  the  Springfield  district  gets  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rates  for  the  northern  half  of  the 
field,  and  if  the  railroads  serving  the  other 
field  voluntarily  reduce  their  rates,  and  if 
in  the  end  no  coal  field  has  won  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  any  other,  then  precisely 
the  same  thing  must  hold  true  of  similar 
attempts  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
That  is,  it  is  wholly  useless  for  eastern 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  to  try,  through  the 
Commission,  to  obtain  a  permanent  in¬ 
creased  differential  against  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

It  must  follow  from  this  that  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Clearfield  district  of 
Pennsylvania  to  increase  its  differential 
over  central  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  absolutely  futile — if  appeal  is 
made  solely  to  the  Commission. 

This  thing  grows  every  time  it  is 
touched.  In  view  of  other  examples,  it  is 
pre-eminently  useless  for  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  try,  through  the  commission,  to 
obtain  any  such  advantage  in  the  north¬ 
ern  market  as  would  result  from  an  appeal 
to  reduce  its  differential  now  in  favor  of 
certain  portions  of  West  Virginia  and 
western  Pennsylvania.  It  is  likewise  use¬ 
less  for  the  coal  mine  owners  in  the 
“inner  group”  near  St.  Louis  to  seek 
through  the  Commission,  any  advantage 
over  the  surrounding  mines. 

If  all  these  things  are  true,  then  there 
lies  exposed  a  vital  truth.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted  and  empowered,  is  practically 
powerless  touching  the  larger  activities 
which  it  is  supposed  to  govern.  In  very 
fact,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  as  at  present  constituted  and  em¬ 
powered,  is  an  organization  created  to 


take  money  away  from  the  railroads  in¬ 
stead  of  to  give  that  redress  to  the  ship¬ 
pers  for  which  they  have  pleaded  and 
which  they  ought  to  have.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  matters  now  before  the 
people. 

The  man  who  seeks  for  the  cause  of 
every  such  dilemma  is  prone  to  declare, 
if  he  be  superficial,  that  those  who  framed 
the  interstate  commerce  law  did  their 
work  imperfectly.  That  is,  apparently,  a 
blunder  was  made  in  constructing  the 
statute;  this  blunder  resulted  in  giving 
the  commission  enough  power  to  enable 
it  to  do  harm  to  the  railroads,  but  not 
enough  power  to  permit  it  to  do  good  to 
the  shippers.  The  fact  is  that  the  trouble 
lies  far  deeper.  We  have  tried,  in  creating 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to 
centralize  power  in  the  Eederal  govern¬ 
ment  without  realizing  that  the  Federal 
government  has,  under  present  grants,  no 
constructive  function.  We  have  tried  by 
creating  a  bureau  to  change  the  whole 
purpose  of  government  while  still  holding 
to  the  ancient  doctrine  that  government 
itself  should  not  so  be  changed. 

Our  whole  theory  of  government  has 
been  and  is  that  federal  power  should  be 
employed  to  heckle  business  and  exert 
itself  to  destroy  everything  taking  the 
form  of  a  large  corporation.  Thus,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  surreptitious  effort  to  so 
endow  the  Interstate  Commerce  body,  we 
have  never  given  to  any  commission,  so 
far  created,  any  constructive  power  what¬ 
ever  or,  in  other  words,  any  power 
enabling  them  to  help  even  the  most  well- 
meaning  business  organization. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  we  might  as  well 
look  the  resultant  situation  squarely  in 
the  face.  As  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  now  constituted  and  em¬ 
powered,  it  is  a  pure  waste  of  money  to 
try  before  it  any  delicate  questions  touch¬ 
ing  the  differential  between  coal  fields 
which  questions  involve  a  constructive 
act  on  the  part  of  the  state.  The  simple 
reason  why  all  such  efforts  must  fail  is 
that  the  Commission  is  empowered  only 
to  reduce  railway  earnings  and  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  anything  to  enhance  them. 
That  is,  the  Commission  may  demand  a 
reduction  in  rates  or  hold  an  advance  in 
suspension,  but  it  cannot  order  or  even 
suggest  formally  an  advance  in  rates,  nor 
can  it — even  to  prevent  discrimination— 
compel  a  railroad  serving  a  competing 
field  to  maintain  a  certain  fixed  differen¬ 
tial. 

The  trouble  is  not  in  the  construction 
of  the  interstate  commerce  law,  but  is  in 
the  governmental  theory  which  runs 
against  laws  of  any  constructive  charac¬ 
ter.  This  prohibition  affects  far  more 
than  merely  the  regulation  of  railroad 
rates.  It  affects  the  formation  of  any 
commissions  which  are  to  regulate  all 
business,  including  the  coal  business. 

d'be  one  deficiency  in  our  present  gov¬ 
ernmental  theory  is  that  it  can  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  business  in  no  other  way 
than  through  a  mere  fiscal  policy  which 
finds  expression  solely  in  the  protective 
tariff.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  even 
from  that  protection  are  just  about  to  be 
abrogated  by  the  people,  which  will  leave 
the  government  without  any  constructive 
policy  whatever.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
remove  the  embarrassment  under  which 
the  Commission  is  working,  and  under 
which  consequently  every  business  con¬ 


cern  is  working,  it  is  necessary  to  labor 
with  our  representatives  in  Congress  to 
have  a  new  governmental  policy  adopted. 
Until  that  is  done,  it  is  a  ])ure  waste  of 
money  to  try  to  get  any  big  reforms. 

A  Hint  to  Salesmen. 

Coal  salesmen  often  leave  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  the  answer  to  these  questions: 
What  does  the  “j^rosjject”  say  about  you 
after  you  have  left  the  office?  What  im- 
I)rcssion  have  you  left  behind? 

The  ordinary  salesman  is  so  self-cen¬ 
tered  the  thing  which  interests  him  most 
is  his  own  statement  to  the  customer.  If 
he  is  a  loose-tongued  fellow,  he  often  has 
hypnotized  himself  by  his  own  eloquence. 
Because  he  thinks  he  has  made  a  “strong 
talk,”  he  believes  that  he  has  hypnotized 
the  other  fellow  also.  With  all  due  defer¬ 
ence  to  each  man’s  good  opinion  of  him¬ 
self,  the  viewpoint  is  hardly  judicial.  In¬ 
stead  of  using  it  as  a  guide,  the  constant 
inquiry  should  be :  “What  impression 
have  I  left  behind?” 

We  heard  very  recently  an  eloquent  ap¬ 
peal  made  by  a  salesman  in  behalf  of  a 
commodity  other  than  coal.  The  sales¬ 
man  thought  he  was  doing  one  grand  job 
of  selling.  Rather  than  the  prospective 
buyer  being  deeply  impressed  by  the 
man’s  flow  of  words,  he  was  captivated  by 
the  signs  of  dissipation  in  the  orator’s 
eye.  The  visitor  was  no  sooner  out  of 
the  office,  in  fact,  than  the  “prospect”  re¬ 
marked  : 

“What  was  the  matter  with  that  fel¬ 
low?  Was  he  out  on  a  ‘bat’  last  night? 
He  certainly  looked  it,  didn’t  he?” 

Another  buyer  who  goes  straight  to  the 
point  said,  after  a  seedy-looking  individ¬ 
ual  had  gone  out : 

“Perhaps  you  don’t  know  it,  but  that 
man  brought  in  a  piece  of  real  news.  The 
bootblacks  have  gone  in  a  strike !  How 
do  I  know?  That  man  represents  a  first- 
class  concern.  He  is  getting  a  first-class 
salary.  Yet,  his  shoes  were  dirty  and  the 
dust  had  not  been  brushed  off  his  clothes. 
As  a  Sherlock  Holmes  deduction,  I  say 
that  this  indicates  the  bootblacks  are  on 
a  strike,  rather  than  suggesting  that  this 
man  is  careless.” 

In  another  office  a  salesman  yowled  and 
yipped  and  blustered  and  even  blas¬ 
phemed,  so  infernally  eloquent  had  he  be¬ 
come  in  the  advocacy  of  the  goods  he  rep¬ 
resented.  He  gave  us  the  impression  that 
h.e  had  suddenly  lost  his  temper  and  was 
about  to  “bust”  and  spill  his  contents  all 
over  the  place  unless  he  got  an  order. 
This  buyer  was  an  even  tempered  man. 
He  was  not  inclined  to  bursts  of  verbal 
enthusiasm.  His  only  comment,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  exhibition,  was: 

“I  wonder  if  that  fellow  sets  off  those 
fireworks  as  a  matter  of  personal  tempera¬ 
ment,  or  whether  he  has  been  instructed 
by  his  home  office  to  blow  uj)  in  that 
fashion  for  the  edification  of  clients?  He 
certainly  does  it  picturesquely.” 

Seeing  these  things,  the  most  profit¬ 
able  pursuit  of  the  coal  salesman  might 
be  to  study  tbe  impression  left  behind  by 
his  statements  or  his  performance.  It  is 
good  business  for  any  salesman  to  leave 
the  right  impression  behind  him.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  good  business  for  a  company  to 
employ  a  salesman  who  has  more  than 
one  kind  of  appeal — to  employ  men  who 
can  melt  into  the  mood  of  him  who  is 
visited. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


“Bill”  Smith,  the  Brazil  block  coal  man  of 
Indianapolis,  was  in  Chicago  on  Thursday. 

C.  M.  Moderwell  was  in  St.  Louis  the  latter 
part  of  last  week.  He  was  investigating  con¬ 
ditions. 

Walter  Williams  and  Judge  Hart,  of  the 
Hart-Williams  Coal  Company  of  Benton,  Ill., 
spent  the  first  few  days  of  this  week  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Arthur  Sims,  until  recently  connected  with 
the  sales  department  of  The  Vandalia  Coal 
Company,  but  now  connected  with  the  operat¬ 
ing  department,  with  headquarters  at  Linton, 
Ind.,  was  a  caller  on  the  Chicago  trade  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week. 

Harry  Little,  of  the  S.  W.  Little  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  was  in  Chicago  on 
Wednesday  and  said  that,  the  first  part  of 
this  week,  the  company  was  able  to  get,  finally, 
the  upper  hand  of  the  water  which  flooded  the 
two  mines  of  that  concern  during  the  recent 
floods.  Most  of  the  water  is  now  out  of  the 
mines.  He  rather  expects  that  the  mines  will 
be  cleaned  up  and  ready  for  operation  by  the 
first  of  June,  and  therefore,  producing  to  full 
capacity. 

S.  C.  Gailey,  vice-president  of  the  Sunday 
Creek  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  a 
Chicago  visitor  the  latter  part  of  last  week. 
Mr.  Gailey  had  been  upon  a  trip  into  the 
northwest  looking  over  conditions  and  makes 
the  statement  that  the  demand  for  coal  in  the 
upper  lake  territory  this  year  is  going  to  be 
extraordinarily  good.  In  fact,  at  present  lake 
trade  is  so  active  the  only  trouble  which  the 
producers  of  coal  seem  to  have  is  to  get 
enough  cars  to  move  the  product  to  the  lake 
front  at  Ohio  ports. 

L.  W.  McKown,  manager  of  the  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  office  of  the  Clark  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  with  head  offices  at  Peoria,  III., 
was  a  caller  on  the  Chicago  coal  trade  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  Mr.  McKown  says 
that  for  various  reasons  the  retail  dealers  in 
the  west  show  a  disposition  to  put  in  their 
coal  early  this  year  and  that  is  making,  in  the 
west,  a  good  demand  for  various  kinds  of  coal. 
He  says  there  is  a  good  market  for  western 
domestic  but  that,  in  certain  sections,  the 
preference  as  to  storage  coal  seems  to  run 
heavily  to  certain  grades  of  eastern  coal. 

Holly  Stover,  western  representative  of  the 
h'lat  Top  Bhiel  Company,  with  headquarters  in 
the  Lytton  building,  has  been  in  Lakeview 
hospital  for  the  last  ten  days  in  a  very  serious 
condition.  Mr.  Stover’s  trouble  has  been  a 
complication  of  disorders,  resulting  in  some¬ 
thing  closely  approaching  a  peculiar  kind  of 
Iilood  poisoning.  The  middle  of  last  week, 
Mr.  Stover  was  suffering  from  tonsilitis  which 
ended  in  an  abscess  in  the  ear.  This  was 
extremely  painful,  and  in  order  to  drain  the 
abscess  it  was  necessary  to  puncture  the  ear 
drum.  In  some  way  the  poisonous  matter,  in 
being  drained,  got  into  the  blood  courses  and 
resulted  in  an  inoculation  with  a  pneumonia 
germ  which  affected  the  right  lung.  This 
brought  about  intense  suffering,  which  made 
Mr.  Stover  delirious  for  about  a  week,  and 
which  caused  his  friends  and  the  physician 
to  despair  of  his  recovery  for  a  matter  of 
several  days.  In  fact,  it  was  only  towards 
the  end  of  this  week  that  his  recuperative 
powers  exerted  themselves  and  that  the  doc¬ 
tors  were  willing  to  say  that  he  had  a  chance 
of  recovery. 

The  expectation  now  is  that  the  all-absorb¬ 
ing  Illinois  coal  rate  case,  brought  up  by  the 
operators  of  the  Springfield  district,  will  be 
up  for  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  some  time  early  in  June. 
It  really  was  expected  that  this  case  would 
have  come  to  hearing  before  now.  However, 
the  Commission  had  some  difficulty  in  arrang¬ 
ing  its  docket  on  account  of  the  press  of  other 
cases  and  other  matters,  but  is  getting  around 
to  the  point  where  it  is  about  ready  to  set  a 
definite  date.  Of  course  every  district  in 
Illinois  is  interested  in  this  case,  and  has  put 
in  intervening  petitions.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
realized  that  the  fight  principally  is  between 
the  northern  part  of  the  Springfield  district 
and  the  southern  group  of  counties  including 
Williamson,  Franklin  and  Saline.  That  is,  the 
principal  controversy  will  be  between  what  is 
known  as  the  northern  Springfield  operators. 


and  the  Southern  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation.  The  Springfield  operators  are  plac¬ 
ing  their  main  reliance  in  the  matters  of  fact 
brought  forward  by  George  W.  Reed  of  the 
Lincoln-Springfield  Coal  Company,  while  the 
Southern  Illinois  Coal  Operators’  Association 
is  placing  its  main  reliance  upon  the  evidence 
prepared  by  F.  H.  Harwood,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  New  Kentucky 
Coal  Company.  Before  he  went  into  the  coal 
business,  Mr.  Reed  was  chief  rate  clerk  of 
the  Illinois  Central.  Before  taking  service 
with  the  New  Kentucky  Coal  Company,  Mr. 
Harwood  was  coal  traffic  manager  of  the 
Illinois  Central.  Both  men,  as  a  consequence, 
know  the  details  of  railroading  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  present  an  interesting  case.  It  is 
no  longer  a  secret  that  the  operators  of  other 
districts  than  the  northern  Springfield  are  be¬ 
ing  materially  aided,  or  at  least  encouraged 
in  their  fight  by  the  railroads  which  serve 
other  fields.  The  Springfield  operators,  as  a 
consequence,  have  not  only  to  fight  the  oper¬ 
ators  of  all  other  districts,  but  all  the  railroads 
serving  the  state  of  Illinois.  Theirs,  as  a 
consequence,  is  going  to  be  a  grueling  fight, 
and  it  is  going  to  present  a  case  of  unusual 
interest  to  Chicago  coal  men. 

A.  J.  Atwater,  western  representative  of 
the  Sunday  Creek  Company,  has  come  to  the 
fore  again  as  the  prophet  touching  coal  con¬ 
ditions  next  fall.  He  ventures  the  statement 
now  that,  according  to  all  indications,  the  coal 
trade  is  going  to  be  influenced  by  the  most 
serious  car  shortage  that  this  country  has 
seen  in  a  number  of  years.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Atwater  is  not  entirely  alone  in  this  belief, 
being  aided  and  abetted  by  the  principal  rail¬ 
road  men  of  the  country  and  by  other  students 
of  conditions.  The  point  behind  Mr.  Atwater’s 
prophec}^  is  this:  The  business  of  the  country 
has  been  growing  at  a  steady  and  normal 
rate,  which  means  that  it  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  eight  per  cent  per  year.  The 
railroads  on  the  other  hand  have  not  been 
increasing  their  track  space  or  their  rolling 
stock  to  any  such  extent.  As  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  business  is  steadily  outgrowing  rail¬ 
road  equipment,  and  every  month  intensifies 
the  normal  shortage  of  cars.  Last  year  we 
had  a  very  serious  car  shortage  as  everyone 
knows.  That  was  a  reflection  of  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  railroads  a  year  ago.  Since 
that  time  the  railroads  have  not  done  enough 
in  the  way  of  buying  new  equipment  to  take 
care  of  the  natural  increase  in  business,  to 
say  nothing  of  not  doing  enough  to  relieve 
the  situation  which  cropped  up  last  fall.  As 
any  one  can  see,  the  railroads,  relatively,  arc 
in  a  worse  position  now  than  they  were  this 
time  last  year,  which  means  they  are  going 
to  be  in  even  a  worse  position  on  the  first 
of  October  than  they  were  at  that  period  last 
year.  Of  course  this  means  a  very  serious 
car  situation.  As  affecting  the  coal  trade, 
there  is  something  else  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion.  One  thing  is  that  last  year  the  lake 
movement  was  early  and  heavy,  most  of  the 
shippers  completin.o-  their  lake  movement  early 
in  the  fall.  This  year,  however,  the  lake 
movement  is  getting  a  late  start,  due  to  the 
shorta.ge  of  cars.  As  a  consequence,  a  good 
deal  of  lake  coal  is  .going  to  be  moved  con¬ 
currently  with  a  good  deal  of  all  rail  coal  in 
the  fall,  and  that  means  an  intensified  car 
situation.  Also,  the  government  report  shows 
that  we  have  prospects  of  the  largest  wheat 
crop  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  this 
is  going  to  mean  a  tremendous  demand  for 
cars  and  engines  in  other  lines  of  trade  than 
coal.  All  things  considered,  therefore.  Mr. 
Atwater  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  railroad 
car  situation  this  fall  is  going  to  be  serious. 


Nc'w  York  Trade  Briefs. 


H.  C.  Barr,  sales  manager  for  J.  S.  Wentz 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  was  a  recent  New  York 
visitor. 

H.  E.  Francis,  recently  with  the  St.  Clair 
Company,  in  Philadelphia,  was  in  New  York 
Monday. 

Wm.  J.  Faux,  president  of  the  Logan  Coal 
Company,  was  in  his  New  York  office  the  first 
of  the  week. 

Stickney-Price  Coal  Company,  Inc.,  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $3  ),000 


capital,  to  deal  in  coal,  coke  and  wood,  by 
Stephen  W.  Stickney,  Roswell  S.  Price,  George 
A.  Hughes,  No.  328  Summer  avenue,  Buffalo. 

Geo.  M.  Dexter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  re¬ 
turned  from  an  extended  business  trip  abroad 
on  the  SS.  New  York  last  Sunday. 

E.  D.  Enney,  formerly  with  J.  K.  Dimmick 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  but  now  trading  on  his 
own  account,  was  in  New  York  coal  circles  this 
week. 

Grant  U.  Kierstead,  of  the  Eastern  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  visited  New 
York  bituminous  shippers  the  latter  part  of 
last  week. 

F.  J.  Reineke,  with  F.  A.  Potts  dr  Co.,  has 
returned  from  a  visit  to  his  former  home  in 
Kentucky. 

Chester  M.  Kerr,  of  the  Potts  Run  Coal 
Company  and  allied  interests,  went  to  New 
Haven  and  Connecticut  points  the  early  part 
of  this  week. 

W.  C.  Leonard,  general  sales  manager  for 
the  Brothers  Valley  Coal  Comoany,  left  Tues¬ 
day  for  Chicago,  where  he  will  transact  busi¬ 
ness  for  about  a  week. 

Gen.  James  B.  Coryell,  president  of  the 
Short  Line  Coal  Company,  Philadelphia,  was 
in  the  New  York  trade  Tuesday,  having  just 
returned  from  the  West  Virginia  fields. 

Guy  G.  Gibson,  sales  agent  for  the  United 
Coal  Company  and  the  Merchants  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  in  New  York,  returned  Monday  from 
Chicago  and  points  in  the  central  states, 

Thos.  D.  O’Brien  has  just  returned  from  a  two 
weeks’  trip  in  the  middle  west,  combining 
business  and  recreation  at  such  cities  as  Chi¬ 
cago,  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind.,  and  other 
places. 

Albert  Williams  Transportation  Company  is 
a  new  firm  in  the  New  York  harbor  trade, 
with  offices  on  the  eleventh  floor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  building.  Albert  Williams,  well  known 
to  the  New  York  coal  trade,  is  the  head  of  the 
concern. 

R.  B.  Beahm,  sales  manager  for  Weston 
Dodson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  R.  R.  Reutlinger 
of  the  bituminous  department  in  the  same 
office,  and  J.  R.  Coyle  of  the  general  offices 
in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  were  all  in  the  New  York 
offices  on  Tuesday. 

John  E.  Van  Wie,  marine  superintendent, 
and  Geo.  E.  Dickinson,  manager  of  the  Ber- 
wind-White  Coal  Mining  Company,  became 
members  of  the  Whitehall  Club  this  week, 
further  increasing  the  predominance  of  coal 
men  in  that  organization. 

Pane  Beckwith  has  formed  a  connection  with 
Edmund  W.  Mudge  &  Co.,  No.  30  Church  street, 
to  sell  their  bituminous  coals.  The  firm  has 
moved  into  laree  quarters  in  suite  No.  1829 
of  the  Hudson  Terminal  huilding  and  plans  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  coal  business. 

Cyrus  W.  Policy,  president  of  the  Seneca 
Coal  Mining  Company,  and  the  Punxsutawney 
Coal  Mining  Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  vis¬ 
ited  the  New  York  trade  this  week  for  the 
first  time  since  his  recent  sickness  and  appears 
practically  recovered  from  his  illness. 

J.  H.  Connor,  a  leading  coal  dealer  in  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.,  on  the  Erie,  has  purchased  the 
coal  business  of  W.  L.  Taylor  &  Co.,  of  the 
same  place,  one  of  the  oldest  established  coal 
yards  in  that  section.  He  has  also  purchased 
another  five-ton  Packard  truck  to  increase  his 
delivery  facilities  and  is  making  improvements 
to  his  trestle  and  yards. 

McWilliams  Brothers  last  week  tendered 
their  tug.  Battler,  to  the  polo  enthusiasts  in 
the  coal  trade  so  that  they  might  meet  the 
British  team  arriving  aboard  the  Oceanic. 
Among  those  who  indulge  in  the  sport  and 
were  among  the  reception  committee  members 
were  E.  A.  Ward,  R.  J.  Buchholz  and  Chas.  E. 
McWilliams.  H.  L.  Herbert  is  president  of 
the  Polo  Association. 

R.  W.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  is  rumored  to  have 
resigned  as  advertising  and  publicity  manager 
of  the  International  Motor  Company,  effective 
June  1st,  after  having  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  combined  engineers  and  advertising 
managers  through  his  work  in  organizing  and 
conducting  this  department  when  the  com¬ 
pany  was  formed.  He  was  previously  with 
the  Sauer  branch  of  the  concern  and  has  for 
a  number  of  years  been  an  authority  and  chief 
investigator  of  truck  problems.  His  future 
plans  have  not  been  announced. 
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Small  Activities  in  Many  Markets. 


St.  Louis  Notes  and  Personals. 

Will.  Stephenson,  of  Tilden,  III,  was  in  St. 
Louis  today. 

W.  II.  Lindsay,  president  of  the  Dealers’  Fuel 
Company,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  spent  several  days  in 
St.  Louis,  visiting  their  St.  Louis  sales  office. 

i\Ir.  Robert  Dick,  of  the  Pond  Creek  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Herrin,  III,  was  in  town  for  several  days. 
Mr.  Dick  has  purchased  the  smoke  sttack  from 
the  Union  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company’s 
plant  at  1 0th  and  Locust  streets.  The  stack  was 
eight  feet  in  diameter  and  160  feet  high.  The 
stack  will  be  torn  down  and  erected  at  the  Pond 
Creek  mine.  Mr.  Dick  thinks  this  will  be  the 
largest  individual  smoke  stack  at  any  mine  in  Illi¬ 
nois. 


Omaha  News. 

Robert  Clark  of  the  Clark  Grain  and  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin,  was  an  Omaha 
visitor  this  week. 

G.  S.  Donoho  of  the  Donoho-Engler  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  of  Omaha  has  been  visiting  the  Iowa  mines 
for  the  last  few  days. 

A.  Jenson  &  Son,  coal  firm  in  the  path  of  the 
tornado,  are  preparing  to  erect  a  new  building  on 
24tb  street,  on  the  same  site  as  their  old  office  oc¬ 
cupied. 

George  S.  Pope,  engineer  in  charge  of  the  fuel 
inspection,  LTnited  States  Bureau  of  Mines  of 
IX'ashington,  D.  C.,  is  now  in  Omaha  inspecting 
fuel  conditions  at  the  posts  and  Government  build¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Pope  is  making  an  extensive  tour  of 
various  points  in  tbe  country  for  the  purpose  of 
general  inspection. 

The  Valparaiso  Grain  &  Lumber  Company,  wbo 
are  also  coal  dealers,  at  Valparaiso,  Nebraska, 
suffered  a  loss  in  a  tornado  which  occurred  the 
first  of  this  week.  Nebraska  seems  to  be  the  fa¬ 
vorite  playground  for  wind  storms  this  season, 
and  even  tbe  coal  men  will  be  glad  to  see  hot 
weather  arrive,  if  it  ends  the  cyclones. 


Cincinnati  News  Briefs. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  making  rapid  strides 
in  becoming  an  initial  carrier  from  the  Big  Sandy 
and  Elkhorn  districts  in  eastern  Kentucky.  Its 
Beaver  Creek  extension  is  being  pushed  through 
to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  their 
recent  acquirement,  tbe  Sandy  Valley  &  Elkhorn,  is 
now  handling  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  annually. 

Charles  A.  Tribbey  of  the  White  Oak  Coal 
Company  resigned  his  office  with  this  company 
and  has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales  for  the 
Pocahontas  &  Jellico  Coal  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Neave  building.  This  is  a  new 
company,  which  will  be  used  as  a  selling  agency 
for  several  of  tbe  West  Virginia  mines.  William 
T.  and  David  Ulland  are  the  other  partners  in  the 
concern.  No  successor  to  Mr.  Tribbey  has  been 
appointed  by  the  White  Oak  people  yet. 

Death  took  James  P.  Lindsay,  one  of  Cincin¬ 
nati’s  oldest  coal  men,  on  Monday  after  a  some¬ 
what  lengthy  illness.  Mr.  Lindsay  was  brought 
up  in  the  coal  business,  having  entered  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Ross  Pettibone  Company  when  only  a 
small  boy.  His  rise  was  rapid,  and  it  was  not 
many  years  before  he  was  in  business  for  himself. 
I.ater  he  sold  out  his  interests  to  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Company,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
engaged  with  them.  Three  sons  and  a  daughter 
survive.  The  funeral  was  held  Thursday. 

John  A.  ATurphy  of  the  AJurphy  Coal  Company, 
one  of  the  biggest  dealers  in  Dayton,  was  in  town 
this  week  and  enlightened  the  trade  on  the  means 
of  rehabilitation  that  is  going  on  in  the  Gem  City. 
Air.  ATurphy  had  the  first  opportunity  of  telling 
of  his  own  privations  during  the  flood  times.  He 
was  swept  into  a  livery  stable  in  the  rise  of  the 
waters  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  a  loft.  There 
he  subsisted  on  twenty  grains  of  corn  a  day  for 
three  davs,  without  water,  until  the  waters  went 
clown.  He  turned  a  horse  loose  that  he  found  in 
another  part  of  the  loft,  got  on  the  critter’s  back 
and  it  headed  for  the  high  ground  and  brought 
him  to  safety. 

Local  coal  men  see  a  different  handwriting  on 
the  wall  so  far  as  labor  troubles  in  West  Virginia 
are  concerned  in  tbe  trite  message  that  was  sent  by 
Governor  Hatfield  to  tbe  Ohio  Valley  Trades  and 
Labor  Assembly  in  Wheeling.  This  message  was 
in  answer  to  a  demand  that  martial  law  be  lifted 
m  the  troubled  zones.  The  reply  of  the  governor 


is  worth  reprinting:  “The  military  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  duty  wben  1  am  assured  of  law  and 
order,  and  when  such  characters  as  you  and  your 
co-workers  cease  to  agitate.  Who  is  the  better 
judge  of  what  is  necessary  to  protect  life  and 
property,  the  men  on  the  ground  or  your  organi¬ 
zation.  200  miles  away?  The  miners  have  re¬ 
turned  to  work,  want  my  protection,  and  have 
asked  for  it  themselves.  They  are  satisfied  and 
working.  Your  acts  and  motives  are  ulterior  and 
of  a  revolutionary  character.  The  miners  on 
Paint  and  Cabin  Creeks  are  co-operating  with  me, 
but  the  anarchists  are  not.  They  flourish  when 
revolution  and  labor  troubles  are  rife.” 

There  has  been  a  grand  re-echo  from  the 
charges  and  recriminations  against  the  New  River 
&  Ohio  Coal  Company,  which  was  dragged 
through  the  mire  because  of  political  effect.  The 
“Safety”  director  of  this  city  claimed  to  “have 
the  goods”  on  the  coal  company  for  short  weight¬ 
ing,  and  caused  a  great  scandal  by  announcing 
the  it  would  be  proved  that  $100,000  had  been 
illegitimately  paid  by  the  coal  people.  But  he  re¬ 
fused  to  prosecute  and  “wished”  the  job  on  the 
grand  jury.  That  body  convened  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  and  nothing  has  been  heard  since  of 
the  investigation  that  they  made.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  case  has  been  ignored  by  this  jury.  The 
after-dap  that  signifies  this  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
suit  for  $100,000  damages  asked  by  tbe  coal  com¬ 
pany  against  the  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 
The  suit  alleges  that  the  gas  company  sent  to  a 
bonding  company  a  letter  stating  that  full  deliv¬ 
eries  of  coal  were  not  being  made.  There  are  also 
allegations  that  the  gas  company  claimed  there 
had  been  a  falsification  of  tickets.  Libel  is  the 
charge  asserted.  With  this  suit  another  was  also 
entered,  asking  for  a  judgment  against  the  gas 
company  for  $.'>,496  for  coal  delivered  from 
Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  and  also  for  $11,935.94  for 
coal  delivered  in  Cincinnati. 


Boston  Trade  Notes. 

In  the  report  of  the  Alassachusetts  Gas  Com¬ 
panies  for  April  it  was  stated  that  the  earnings 
of  the  J.  B.  B.  Coal  Company  for  that  month 
were  $5,467  larger  than  in  April,  1912. 

Five  horses  belonging  to  Frank  A.  Teele,  a  coal 
dealer  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  were  suffocated  by 
a  fire  which  burnt  part  of  the  building  used  by 
Air.  Teele  as  a  stable. 

Garrett  Cotter,  a  driver  for  a  Salem  coal  com¬ 
pany,  is  in  the  Salem  hospital  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  broken  rib  and  other  injuries.  The 
wagon  he  was  driving  was  struck  by  an  electric 
car. 

The  steamer  Alelrose  recently  made  the  trip 
from  Newport  News  to  Boston  in  forty-five 
hours  and  forty-two  minutes,  the  fastest  passage 
she  ever  made  between  these  two  ports.  She 
brought  7,300  tons  of  coal  to  Everett. 

Havden,  Stone  &  Co.  have  served  notice  on 
the  Portsmouth  Coal  Company  (the  old  Rhode 
Island  Coal  Company)  that  preliminary  steps 
have  been  taken  toward  foreclosure  proceedings 
on  account  of  an  $80,000  mortgage  held  by  the 
firm,  $30,000  of  which  was  due  ATay  1.  The 
total  mortgage  was  $100,000,  but  $20,000  of  this 
was  paid  by  the  company.  The  directors  of  the 
Portsmouth  Company  are  preparing  a  statement 
which  they  will  send  to  stockholders  showing  the 
l)rcsent  condition  of  the  company’s  affairs. 


Toledo  News  Notes. 

Eugene  W.  Astel  of  the  Cleveland  &  Western 
Coal  Company,  Cleveland,  was  a  Toledo  visitor 
today. 

D.  C.  Hitt,  sales  manager  of  the  Victoria  Coal 
Company,  Columbus,  called  on  Toledo  coal  men 
this  week. 

ATiss  Irma  Tissot,  bookkeeper  for  the  Elmer 
Aliller  Coal  Company,  is  spending  the  week  at  the 
ATichigan  lakes. 

C.  T.  Flarther  of  the  Central  States  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  is  spending  a  few  days  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Alich.,  in  the  interests  of  his  firm. 

Elmer  Aliller,  head  of  the  Elmer  Aliller  Coal 
Company,  has  returned  from  a  week’s  trip  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Charleston  and  West  Virginia  points. 

W.  J.  Hamilton  of  tbe  W.  J,  Hamilton  Com¬ 
pany,  Columbus,  was  a  Toledo  visitor  this  week. 
He  reports  business  unusually  good  with  his  firm. 

Robert  Cline,  a  well  known  coal  salesmen,  con¬ 


nected  with  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  confined  to  tbe  hospital  for  some 
time  after  undergoing  an  operation.  He  hopes 
to  be  out  again  within  a  short  time. 

S.  T.  Walbolt  of  the  Central  States  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  with  offices  in  the  Nicholas  building,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Flat  Top  Pocahontas  coal  fields 
in  West  Virginia,  where  he  spent  a  portion  of  last 
week.  Air.  Walbolt  reports  car  conditions  '  as 
easing  up  some  at  the  mines  and  also  declares 
that  practically  all  available  Pocahontas  coal  is 
sold  up. 

An  important  decision  was  recently  handed 
down  by  Judge  Manton  in  Common  Pleas  Court 
here  last  week,  when  he  declared  that  the  public 
service  commission  of  Ohio  had  judicial  author¬ 
ity  and  that  it  does  not  exceed  its  powers  in  set¬ 
tling  certain  claims  made  against  railroad  compa¬ 
nies.  The  decision  was  rendered  in  connection 
with  a  suit  brought  by  the  W.  A.  Gosline  Coal 
Company  against  the  Hocking  Valley  Railway 
Company  to  recover  for  the  loss  of  coal.  The 
public  service  committee  recently  granted  several 
small  claims  of  the  Gosline  company  for  the  al¬ 
leged  loss  of  coal  from  the  Hocking  Valley  cars. 
Attorneys  for  the  railroad  contended  that  judicial 
power  is  confined  to  the  courts  and  that  the  act 
of  the  legislature  conferring  such  authority  upon 
the  public  service  board  was  unconstitutional. 


Baltimore  Notes. 

Tbe  Cambria  Steel  Company  is  to  build  500 
more  steel  gondolas  for  tbe  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad. 

Clarence  W.  Watson,  now  president  of  the  Elk¬ 
horn  Fuel  Company,  has  established  permanent 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

Jere  H.  Wheelwright,  president  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Comnany,  celebrated  his  birth¬ 
day  last  week,  receiving  congratulations  and 
flowers  from  his  many  friends. 

C.  W.  Hendley,  of  the  C.  W.  Hendley  Coal 
Company,  is  serving  on  a  jury  in  the  criminal 
court  here.  The  little  time  he  gets  for  office 
duty  is  being  taken  up  in  part  in  answering 
the  usual  jibes  of  friends. 

That  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  has 
started  the  year  with  a  rush  is  shown  in  the 
report  for  tbe  two  months  of  the  fiscal  period, 
beginning  Alarch  1,  indicating  gross  earnings  of 
$2,368,102,  with  operating  and  other  expenses  of 
$1,794,037. 

Alembers  of  the  general  safety  committee  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Obio  Railroad  are  on  a  trip 
over  the  new  line  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  Elkhorn  Valley  of  Kentucky.  This 
road,  which  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  is  known  as  the  Sandy  Valley  &  Elk¬ 
horn. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 

Alonzo  G.  Kinyon,  for  six  years  with  the 
fuel  efficiency  engineering  department  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  and  later  with  the  stoker  de¬ 
partment  of  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  Com¬ 
pany,  has  gone  with  the  Clinchfield  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany  to  be  engaged  in  a  similar  line  of  work 
in  their  fuel  engineering  department  and  will 
pay  particular  attention  to  developing  their 
business  with  the  railroads  of  the  southeast¬ 
ern  Atlantic  states. 

B.  A.  Sanders,  of  London,  who  has  charge 
of  the  bunkering  business  of  D.  L.  Flack  & 
Son  throughout  the  world,  and  who  has  been 
in  tbe  United  States  for  about  seven  weeks 
visiting  the  operations  of  various  coal  com¬ 
panies  here,  sailed  for  London  Thursday  on 
the  Adriatic.  His  company  represents  in  the 
foreign  markets  the  excellent  fuels  of  the 
Crozer-Pocahontas  Coal  Company  and  the 
Pratt  Consolidated  Collieries  Company  of  Ala¬ 
bama. 


Beech  Creek  Coal  Tonnage. 


Tbe  coal  figures  of  tbe  Beech  Creek  field  for 
the  week  ending  Alay  7,  1913,  are  as  follows: 


Week  tills  year  Year  to  date 
l,S842.1-02  .1715081-08 

Coke  tonnage  figures  are: 
Week  this  year  Year  to  date 
1094-04  57752-0.3 


Last  year  to  cor.  date 
3207857-19 

Last  year  to  cor.  date 
42610-15 


L.  Romanski,  president  of  the  Atlas  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  is  spending  some  time  in  the 
Iowa  territory.  TIis  summary  of  conditions  is 
that  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  conservative 
optimism:  that  business  men  entertain  no 
alarmist  views  as  to  the  future;  that  coal  men 
are  having  and  are  enjoying  the  seasonal  lull 
and  that  the  crop  outlook  is  “bully.” 
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General  Review. 


Commercial  Steam  Contracts  Have 
Mostly  Been  Closed,  but  Railway 
Needs  Are  Yet  to  Be  Covered. 


As  a  statement  applying  generally  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  major  portion  of 
the  commercial  steam  contracts  have  been  closed, 
although  there  remains  to  be  done  a  big  volume 
of  business  with  the  railroads.  The  prices  at 
which  this  business  has  been  done  have  proved 
exceptionally  good,  in  very  few  cases  being  be¬ 
low  those  of  last  year,  in  most  cases  being  about 
the  same  as  those  last  year,  but  in  not  a  few 
cases  being  higher.  In  certain  eastern  coals, 
especially,  the  prices  have  been  much  higher  and 
the  amount  of  coal  available  has  not  been 
enough  to  go  around. 

There  is  something  here  which  the  bu3'er  of 
coal  might  well  take  seriously  into  considera¬ 
tion.  The  bigger  steam  users  have  not  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  placing  their  orders  this  early  in 
the  season.  That  is,  when  coal  prices  have  been 
advancing,  the  buyers  usually  have  taken  a  little 
time  to  shop  around  to  see  whether  they  could 
not  beat  the  figures  that  were  being  offered. 
That  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  this  year. 
Almost  a  month  ago,  we  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  big  buyers  were  giving  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  quality,  but  particular  attention  to  the 
reliability  of  the  company  that  had  the  coal  to 
sell.  Now  it  seems  they  have  closed  up  quickly 
with  those  who  can  qualify.  This  indicates  very 
strongly  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  that 
something  ominous  is  ahead  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  coal  supply.  What  is  that  situation? 

For  one  thing,  it  is  now  realized  that  the  car 
situation  already  is  tight  in  some  districts  and 
none  too  easy,  everything  considered,  at  any 
point.  If  that  is  the  case  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer,  it  is  declared,  with  some  good  show 
of  reason  that  it  does  not  speak  any  too  well 
for  the  car  situation  in  the  fall.  That,  unques¬ 
tionably,  is  one  of  the  influences  urging  toward 
the  early  contracting  for  coal  by  the  bigger 
users. 

As  this  would  indicate,  the  business  men  are 
expecting  to  have  a  fixed  need  for  coal  which 
will  have  to  be  met  somehow.  This  need  is  very 
easily  understood  in  view  of  everything  but  the 
tariff  discussion.  The  crop  reports  are  most 
encouraging  and  the  steady  increase  of  business 
of  a  general  character  gives  no  reason  for  alarm 
in  any  quarter.  The  iron  and  steel  trade  has 
fallen  off  just  a  little,  but  that,  probably,  is 
temporary.  All  told,  the  coal  consumers  feel 
that  they  are  going  to  have  good  business  and 
therefore  will  want  coal.  The  continuation  of 
the  present  good  business  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  crops  and  the  money  market.  Money 
is  growing  a  little  easier  and  the  crops  are  splen¬ 
did. 

Also  there  is  another  thing  which  influences 
the  buyers.  The  labor  supply  is  none  too  good 
at  the  mines  and  in  several  districts  there  is  an 
element  of  unrest  which  does  not  promise  any 
too  well  for  the  continued  production  of  coal  at 
the  end  of  this  coal  year.  The  buyers  are  evi¬ 
dently  discounting,  a  little  at  least,  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  labor  trouble. 

Further,  there  is  a  big  increased  demand  for 
coal  in  the  market.  The  gas  companies  have 
been  taking  a  lot  of  coal  which  they  had  not 
been  taking  before  and  also  there  is  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  exports.  This  growth  of 
business  has  shortened  the  supply  in  certain  di¬ 
rections  and  it  is  striking  that  the  railroads  have 
not  equipped  themselves  to  handle  any  additional 
coal,  even  though  the  mines  might  have  eauinned 
themselves  to  produce  it.  Thus  the  additional 
home  and  foreign  demand  simply  shortens  the 
supply  available  to  former  users  of  coal  and 
hence  tightens  the  market  situation. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  foresight  for  the  buyer  of  coal  to  take 
whatever  precautions  he  can  to  get  a  little  of 
his  future  supply  of  coal  in  his  bins  before  the 
contraction  of  sunoly  comes  as  it  is  sure  to 
come — in  the  early  fall  months. 

The  spot  market  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
interest.  In  the  east  there  is  a  good  tone  to 
the  market,  because  the  supplies  of  coal  at  the 
market  are  not  heavy.  In  the  west — outside  of 
the  lake  territory — the  supplies  of  coal  available 
for  quick  sale  are  always  heavy  at  this  time  of 
the  year  and  so  the  market  is  relatively  soft. 
The  interest  at  this  time  of  the  year  does  not, 
however,  center  in  the  spot,  but  in  the  contract 
market  and  the  latter  is  strong  for  the  various 
reasons  outlined. 


Chicago  Market. 

The  Contract  Season  on  Steam  Coal  Is 
About  at  an  End,  but  the  Railroads 
Are  Still  Buying. 


Office  of  The  BL.tCK  Diamond, 
Chicago,  May  23. 

Although  the  coal  trade  of  Chicago  has  re¬ 
cently  been  passing  through  a  period  of  de¬ 
cided  uneasiness  and  uncertainty  as  to  what 
contract  prices  for  this  year  were  going  to  be, 
that  period  is  now  happily  at  an  end.  Most  of 
the  big  contracts  have  been  closed,  which  fixes 
the  market.  Prices  have  been  so  strong  that 
a  great  percentage  of  the  business  has  been 
signed  up  at  an  advance  over  last  year.  There 
still  remains  a  good  deal  of  railroad  business 
to  be  closed.  Concerning  that  there  is  not  the 
price  uncertainty  that  there  was  about  factory 
business,  because  prices  are  not  so  variable  in 
that  market  as  in  the  other.  Also  the  railroads 
will  not  do  business  with  the  smaller  pro¬ 
ducers  and,  therefore,  the  competition  is  more 
rational. 

As  to  the  spot  market,  it  is  not  as  lively  as 
it  has  been,  neither  has  it  reached  a  point  of 
record  dullness.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
this  is  the  ordinary  spot  market  for  the  month 
of  May.  This  means  that  some  of  the  steam 
users  are  rather  hard  put  to  find  all  the  screen¬ 
ings  they  would  like  to  have,  while  the  supply 
of  steam  lump  and  mine-run  coal  is  just  about 
equal  to  the  demand  with  prices  about  steady. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  any  domestic  lump 
is  produced  the  supply  very  easily  exceeds  the 
demand  on  all  coal  except  smokeless  and, 
therefore,  the  prices  are  variable. 

By  all  odds  the  strongest  coal  in  the  con¬ 
tract  market  has  been  smokeless.  As  far  as 
Chicago  is  concerned,  it  is  now  known  that 
most  of  the  Pocahontas  operators  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  every  pound  of  coal  they  will  have 
for  the  contract  market  for  Chicago  delivery, 
and  this  also  holds  true  with  the  major  portion 
of  the  New  River  producers.  Most  of  the  retail 
dealers  in  Chicago  have  already  placed  orders 
for  as  much  coal  as  they  expect  to  handle  this 
year.  However,  some  of  the  larger  retail  deal¬ 
ers  have  not  covered  their  smokeless  require¬ 
ments  and,  therefore,  show  an  inclination  to 
rely  almost  wholly  upon  the  open  market, 
either  from  choice  or  from  necessity. 

It  was,  for  a  time,  uncertain  whether  the 
smokeless  producers  would  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  their  new  circular  prices,  and  some  retail 
dealers  held  off.  However,  some  operators 
were  successful  in  closing  up  a  good  block  of 
their  business  before  the  end  of  March,  and 
that  fixed  the  price.  Therefore  the  price  on 
mine-run  has  been  $1.35  a  ton  for  early  deliv¬ 
ery,  while  the  price  on  lump  and  egg  has  been 
$1.60  for  April  delivery  and  $1.70  for  May  de¬ 
livery.  The  spot  market  on  smokeless  coal 
has  been  firm  at  these  figures.  There  is  no 
lump  and  egg  coal  which  could  be  sold  at  the 
new  circular  price. 

The  situation  on  Hocking  coal  is  strong. 
The  major  producers  have  been  recalling  quot¬ 
ations  previously  made  and  now  announce  that 
they  are  definitely  out  of  the  contract  market 
for  the  year,  having  sold  all  the  coal  on  con¬ 
tract  which  they  think  is  safe  to  sell  in  view  of 
the  prospective  car  shortage.  There  has  been 
a  tremendous  demand  for  this  coal  in  the  lake 
trade  and  the  operators  have  also  enjoyed  a 
surprising  increase  in  demand  in  the  all'  rail 
territory.  'What  is  adding  strength  to  the  latter 
market  is  the  fact  that  lake  shipments  have 
been  delayed  somewhat  and  will  be  continued 
until  late  in  the  fall,  heavy  lake  and  all  rail 
shipments  being  carried  on  simultaneously. 

The  demand  for  eastern  Kentucky  coal  has 
been  surprisingly  heavy.  While  a  good  deal 
of  the  buying  has  been  done  in  Chicago,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  consumption  is  not  so  much 
in  Chicago  proper  as  in  the  outlying  districts. 
In  fact,  up  to  the  present  the  greatest  demand 
made  on  Chicago  concerns  for  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  coal  has  been  in  the  Iowa  and  western 
territory.  This  demand  has  been  strong 
enough  to  take  up  quite  a  sizable  tonnage. 
Enough  business  is  being  done  in  the  new  coa’ 
to  more  than  warrant  the  amount  of  attention 
which  the  jobbers  have  been  giving  it. 

Concerning  the  Indiana  coal,  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  contracts  have  about  all  been 
signed  up  with  the  steam  users  for  this  year. 
Concerning  the  railroads,  the  understanding  is 
that  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Cen¬ 


tral  have  closed  for  their  western  coal,  while 
some  of  the  Illinois  railroads  have  also  made 
arrangements  for  that  coal  which  they  will  need 
in  excess  of  what  is  produced  by  their  own 
mines.  The  Grand  Trunk,  the  Pere  Marquette, 
the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  the  Soo  Line,  the 
Great  Western  and  some  other  railroads  have 
not,  so  far,  placed  their  contracts,  although  they 
are  expected  to  do  so  in  a  short  time.  Most  of 
the  Indiana  operators  are  now  so  comfortably 
fixed  with  contracts  and  look  ahead  to  such  an 
intense  car  shortage,  that  they  do  not  care 
whether  they  take  any  new  contract  business 
or  not. 

Almost  precisely  the  same  situation  obtains 
among  the  better  class  of  mines  in  Illinois.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  among  the  western  mines 
that  are  hungry  for  any  kind  of  business,  and 
would  take  almost  any  kind  of  price  to  get  rid  of 
their  relatively  small  output,  but  the  larger 
and  more  dependable  mines  are  taking  good 
sized  contracts  at  prices  equal  to  or  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  prices  charged  last  year. 

Spot  prices  on  western  coal  are  about  the 
same  as  they  were,  and  conditions  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  have  not  changed  a  particle.  That  i.s, 
where  western  domestic  lump  is  forced  upon 
the  market,  the  man  appealed  to  to  take  in  a 
few  cars  of  coal,  can  just  about  name  his  own 
price.  The  amount  of  such  business  is  so 
small  that  it  hardly  can  be  said  to  establish  a 
market. 

May  is  turning  out  to  be  a  better  month  for 
anthracite  sales  than  was  April.  For  the  last 
ten  days  orders  have  been  coming  in  rather 
freely.  The  buyers  are  now  convinced  that 
the  so-called  individual  companies  are  not 
going  to  start  any  campaign  of  price  cutting 
and,  therefore,  they  might  as  well  get  under 
cover. 

The  coke  trade  has  been  a  trifle  soft,  as 
touching  the  domestic  demands,  but  there  has 
been  no  occasion  to  cut  prices  for  the  reason 
that  the  ovens  have  had  a  demand  for  the  fur¬ 
nace  and  foundry  coke  they  could  produce. 
This  is  true  regardless  of  a  let-up,  temporarily, 
in  the  pig  iron  business.  As  a  consequence, 
the  prices  on  all  grades  of  coke  have  been  firm 
and,  therefore,  the  market,  as  a  whole,  may  be 
said  to  be  strong. 

Prices  in  net  ton  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  on  shipment  direct  from  the  mines  are 
as  follows: 

Franklin  County — 

Lump  . 

Kgg  . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 

No.  1  nut . 

No.  2  nut . 

No.  3  nut . 

Harrisburg — 

Homestic  lump  and  egg 

Steam  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 

No.  1  nut . 

No.  2  nut . 

No.  3  nut . 

Carterville — 

Lump  . 

Egg  . 

No.  1  washed . 

No.  2  washed . 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  . 

Steam  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump . 

3-inch  lump . 

5-inch  egg . 

3-inch  egg  . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 

♦Clinton — 


Domestic  lump  . 

2.27 

1.50 

Steam  lump  . 

2.07 

1.30 

Mine-run  . 

1.97 

1.20 

Screenings  . 

.  1.57@1.62 

.80®  .85 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.75 

1.70 

Smokeless  (B.  &  O.  and  Tug  River) — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.75 

1.70 

Hocking  Valley — 

1)4 -inch  lump . 

3.15 

1.50 

Kanawha — 

1)4 -inch  lump  . 

3.40 

1.50 

Coke — - 

.  5  25@5  50 

.  5  25^3)5  50 

4  55f3)4  75 

.  4  55@4  75 

Gas-house  . 

.  4.65@4.75 

♦These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  5  vein  coal.  No.  4  coal 
ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 


Chicago 

Mines 

$2.30@2.40 

$1.25@1.33 

3.30@2.40 

1.25@1.35 

2.20@2.30 

1.15@1.25 

1.95 

.90 

2.40 

1.35 

2.40 

1.35 

2.30 

1.25 

2.40 

1.35 

2.20@2.30 

1.15@1.25 

2.20 

1.15 

1.95 

.90 

2.40 

1.35 

2.40 

1.35 

2.30 

1.26 

2.30@2.45 

1.25@1.40 

2.30@2.45 

1.25@1.40 

2.45@2.70 

1.40@1.65 

2.30@2.40 

1.25@1.35 

1.97@2.07 

1.15@1.25 

1.82@1.87 

1.00@1.05 

1.77@1.82 

.95@1.00 

1.62@1.67 

.80®  .85 

2.42 

1.55 

2.32 

1.45 

2.37 

1.50 

2.27 

1.40 

2.02 

1.15 

1.72@1.77 

.85®  .90 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 

Buying  of  Coal  on  Contract  Is  Active  at 
Strong  Prices — Coke  Demand  Is 
Easier  but  Prices  Are  Firm. 

• 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1503  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  May  21. 

Although  the  tariff  spook  seems  to  be  caus¬ 
ing  some  pessimistic  dealers  and  producers  to 
lose  some  sleep,  and  the  pig  iron  bugaboo  that 
is  haunting  the  market  creates  a  slight  twitch¬ 
ing,  the  nerves  of  the  coal  and  coke  trade  seem 
to  be  very  steady,  and  a  majority  of  both  coal 
and  coke  operators  in  the  Pittsburgh-Connells- 
ville  district  are  very  optimistic  and  report  that 
everything  is  in  first-class  condition,  and  the 
situation  never  stronger. 

Concessions  in  pig  iron  prices  do  not  appear 
to  interest  buyers,  while  the  foundry  men  are 
playing  a  waiting  game  and  placing  no  orders 
for  coke  for  the  last  half,  hoping  that  July  will 
see  coke  prices  following  pig  iron.  Indications, 
however,  all  seem  to  point  the  other  way,  as 
there  is  very  little  spot  coke  to  be  had,  and 
that  generally  of  inferior  quality,  and,  owing  to 
the  unsettled  labor  conditions,  nothing  is  ac¬ 
cumulating  in  the  yards. 

The  latest  quotations  show  steel-making 
irons  in  the  western  market  weaker.  Bessemer 
and  basic  at  Pittsburgh  are  lower,  and  prices 
generally  continue  on  an  uncertain  basis. 

Consumers  are  anticipating  lower  levels,  but 
as  makers’  costs  are  approached  they  hesitate 
and  in  instances  refuse  to  name,  lower  quota¬ 
tions,  under  which  conditions  buying  is  con¬ 
fined  mostly  to  hand-to-mouth  basis.  The  coal 
situation  remains  practically  unchanged.  The 
big  operators  are  not  at  all  alarmed  regarding 
the  tariff  question;  the  high  quality  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  gas  coals  compared  with  the  poor 
quality  of  coals  shipped  from  other  fields 
makes  the  major  portion  of  the  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  fields  sure  of  profitable  operation. 

As  a  result  of  the  strikes  in  some  localities, 
there  is  still  some  little  unrest  at  certain  mines, 
but  the  chief  difficulty,  and  the  one  that  at 
present  is  restricting  the  output  of  both  coal 
and  coke,  is  the  labor  question;  many  miners 
and  coke  workers  are  migrating  to  other  fields 
of  labor,  keeping  production  below  normal, 
and  not  equal  to  present  demand,  all  of  which 
tends  toward  firmness  of  prices  now,  and  for 
the  latter  half. 

In  the  Westmoreland  field,  east  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  the  shortage  of  miners  is  acute,  some 
of  the  largest  operators  being  barely  able  to 
maintain  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent  of 
production  in  face  of  a  much  larger  demand 
than  usual,  and  some  interbuying  between  coal 
companies  is  reported  as  necessary  by  West¬ 
moreland  operators  to  help  out  in  shortage  for 
shipments  on  contracts.  In  Pittsburgh  there 
have  been  offers  of  $1.45  for  three-quarter-inch 
screened  coal  declined  this  week,  and  $1.47  is 
being  asked  by  some  of  the  largest  mining 
conipanies.  The  low  rate  of  production  that 
is  in  prospect  for  this  year,  with  increased 
demand  both  for  consumption  and  for  pur¬ 
chases  against  possible  suspension  during  the 
settlement  of  the  interstate  wage  agreement 
next  year,  is  causing  the  demand  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  to  become  very  strong.  Some 
leading  operators  say  that  the  coal  trade  this 
year  will  see  higher  prices  on  the  average  than 
for  more  than  ten  years.  Some  predict  as  high 
as  $3  base  price  before  the  close  of  the  present 
season. 

Standard  prices,  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars, 
Pittsburgh  district  mines; 


li-inch  screened  lump  coal . $].42@1.47 

M-inch  screened  gas  coal .  ].42@1.47 

Mine-run  .  I.;i2@1.37 

Gas  slack  . 80@  .90 

Steam  slack  .  .80 


The  river  situation  remains  unchanged;  the 
slight  rise  of  the  past  week  was  not  sufficient 
for  a  coal  shipment.  Tows  are  lying  in  the 
Pittsburgh  harbor,  with  loaded  barges,  accu¬ 
mulating,  waiting  for  a  rise. 

Following  were  stages  reported  last  night: 
Davis  Island,  10.0  feet;  Herrs  Island,  6.9  feet; 
Freeport,  3.1  feet  and  falling. 

Rain  is  promised  over  the  Monongahela  and 
-■\llegheny  watersheds  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours,  though  ’twill  show  but  little  change  in 
the  rivers. 

The  towboats  J.  B.  Finley,  John  A.  Wood 
and  the  Spragpe,  of  the  Monongahela  River 


Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  are  on 
their  way  to  Louisville  from  New  Orleans 
with  empties.  The  Sam  Clark  and  J.  A.  Don¬ 
aldson  are  tied  up  at  Middleport  with  empties 
because  of  low  water.  Large  railroad  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal  and  coke  are  being  moved  by 
both  the  P.  &  L.  E.  and  Pennsylvania  roads, 
and  at  the  Lakes  everything  is  moving  to  full 
capacity. 

The  Coke  Market. 

Leading  coke  operators  report  everything  at 
its  best,  with  prices  very  stiff.  Pig  metal  men 
think  the  melt  of  iron  will  be  as  large  the  last 
half  as  it  was  the  first,  and  hope  to  buy  better 
then  than  by  placing  orders  now. 

Cars  have  been  comparatively  easy  the  past 
week. 

Spot  coke  quotations  are  not  of  much  impor¬ 
tance,  under  existing  conditions,  the  real  mar¬ 
ket  being  above  $2.50,  ovens,  because  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage  sold  and  now  being 
shipped  is  bringing  that  figure  or  better.  This 
fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  nor,  further, 
that  the  majority  of  the  coke  operators  are 
quoting  $2.50,  ovens,  for  the  last  half  contracts, 
and  have  shown  no  sign  of  giving  way  to  any 
demands  for  a  lower  price. 

If  the  coke  operators  stand  firm  it  is  more 
than  likely  the  $2.50  price  will  prevail  for  the 
last  half.  Conditions  pointed  out  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  year,  of  the  limited  reserve  supplies 
of  coking  coal,  and  a  constantly  diminishing 
capacity  through  exhaustion  of  coal  areas, 
stand  good  today,  the  same  as  then,  and  are 
bound  to  be  felt  and  force  recognition  from 
the  consumer. 

Today’s  Connellsville-Pittsburgh  quotations 
are  as  follows  per  ton  at  ovens: 


Furnace — prompt  . $2.25@2.35 

Furnace — contract  .  2.35  @2.50 

Foundry — prompt  .  3.00@3.25 

Foundry — contract  .  3.00@3.25 


That  the  producers  have  entire  confidence  in 
the  future  is  evident  from  the  many  new  ovens 
that  are  being  constructed,  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  are  being  made  at  old  plants,  some 
of  which  are  noted  here. 

The  Cambria  Steel  Company  has  awarded 
contracts  for  28  by-product  coke  ovens,  to  be 
located  at  its  works  near  Johnstown,  and 
which  will  be  constructed  on  the  American 
plan  by  an  American  company.  The  company 
proposes  ultimately  to  increase  the  plant  to 
500  ovens  and  will  replace  its  present  ovens 
with  the  new  ones,  getting  the  benefit  of  the 
by-product  gas,  as  well  as  improved  coke  in 
quality.  Work  on  the  new  plant  is  already 
started. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  is  rebuild¬ 
ing  many  ovens,  and  at  Colonial  No.  2  much 
rebuilding  is  being  done.  A  large  majority  of 
the  old-time  hand-pulled  ovens  are  being  dis¬ 
mantled  and  machine-pulled  ovens  are  being- 
erected  to  take  their  place. 

Down  the  Ohio  river  at  Alliquippa,  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Iron  &  Steel  Company  are 
completing  several  hundred  ovens,  and  these 
will  be  placed  on  the  active  list  within  a  brief 
period.  Endless  bucket  equipment  has  been 
installed  to  lift  the  coal  from  the  boats  and 
barges  in  the  river,  and  electrical  movement 
will  move  the  coal  to  the  ovens.  The  coal  this 
company  will  use  in  these  ovens  all  comes 
from  the  company  owned  mines  near  Coal 
Centre  and  California,  Pa. 

The  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Company  report 
the  strongest  selling  movement  of  foundry 
coke  the  past  month,  in  the  history  of  their 
business,  having  closed  up  in  that  time  150,000 
tons  on  the  $3.20  basis,  and  are  refusing  orders 

at  any  less.  - 

News  Local  to  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  John  W.  Boileau  is  renovating  and 
adding  additional  space  to  his  handsome  suite 
of  offices  in  the  Park  building,  which,  when 
completed,  will  make  the  most  complete  and 
perfectly  appointed  offices  in  the  trade  in  this 
city. 

Edgar  Sheffer,  of  Phillipsburgh,  who  has 
recently  been  investing  in  coal  lands,  has  just 
purchased  the  Big  Run  mines  on  the  Drane 
tract  in  Decatur  township,  Clearfield  county, 
about  three  miles  southwest  of  Phillipsburg 
The  tract  contains  500  acres,  with  three  veins 
of  coal. 

A  party  of  Pittsburghers  are  forming  a  cor¬ 
poration  to  start  an  independent  steamboat 
line  between  Pittsburgh,  Morgantown  and 
b'airmont,  on  the  Monongahela  river.  It  is 
said  that  this  company  will  purchase  two  new 
packets  which  will  maintain  weekly  schedules 


between  the  points  named,  and  that  operations 
are  to  begin  within  a  month.  No  boats  have 
operated  in  the  Monongahela  traffic  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Beginning  next  Sunday,  May  29,  the  passen- 
ger_  service  between  this  city  and  the  coke 
region  will  be  greatly  increased  and  improved. 
Two  additional  trains  will  be  put  on  to  Union- 
town,  both  of  which  will  be  operated  on  a  fast 
schedule,  while  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  also  will 
establish  additional  service. 

Much  activity  is  being  shown  in  the  Greene 
county  coal  fields,  and  it  is  reported  on  good 
authority  that  several  large  transactions  will 
develop  here  very  soon.  Deeds  have  been 
passed  to  J.  V.  Thompson  of  Uniontown  to 
large  and  valuable  tracts  of  coal  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  enabling  Mr.  Thompson  to  block  up 
solid  the  way  for  well  located  coal  for  pro¬ 
posed  purchasers,  and  it  is  reliably  stated  that 
several  deals  will  be  consummated  shortly. 

As  a  test  of  its  efficiency  the  Frick  Coke 
Company  has  just  installed  in  its  Continental 
No.  1  coke  works,  an  entire  outfit  of  a  new 
German  safety  mine  lamp  for  use  of  its  miners. 
The  lamp  is  an  electric  light,  incased  in  double 
glass  globes,  and  giving  three  times  the  light 
of  the  lamp  now  generally  used.  It  is  arranged 
that  by  breaking  the  outer  globe  the  lamp  cur¬ 
rent  automatically  cuts  off  and  the  light  goes 
out.  It  is  said  it  will  burn  sixteen  hours,  and 
can  be  charged  from  seven  to  ten  times.  Much 
interest  in  this  lamp  is  being  shown,  as  its 
improved  light  will  likely  increase  the  coal 
production  of  each  miner  using  it. 


St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  22. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.)— Tht  market  has  been  very  much  off  for 
the  past  couple  of  days.  For  some  reason  there 
seems  to  be  a  good  deal  more  coal  on  the  market, 
and  consequently  prices  on  all  grades  have  been 
forced  down. 


Screenings  and  lump  seem  to  have  dropped  to¬ 
gether,  both  being  off  at  least  five  cents  a  ton 
from  what  they  were  last  week.  At  present  prices 
coal  is  selling  considerably  below  the  price  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  it  seems  that  there  is  bound  to  be 
some  sort  of  readjustment  shortly.  It  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  stiffening  up  in 
the  screening"  price. 

There  is  practically  no  domestic  demand  in  St. 
Louis  for  any  kind  of  soft  coal.  Washed  coal  is 
going  well,  and  1,  3,  3  and  4  sizes  are  all  bringing 
about  the  same  price,  which  in  the  Carterville  dis¬ 
trict  is  about  $1.25,  whereas  No.  5  is  bringing 
about  ninety  cents. 

In  spite  of  the  low  price  of  anthracite  coal,  re¬ 
tail,  wholesale  demand  seems  to  be  pretty  fair. 
The  receipts  of  hard  coal  have  been  quite  heavy 
during  the  past  week. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows : 


Standard —  Mines 

6-inch  lump  . $  .90 

2-inch  lump  . 85 

6x2  steam  egg . 86 

3x2  nut  . 85 

2  inch  steam  nut . 80 

Mine-run  . 80 

2-inch  screenings  . 85 

Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

6-inch  lump  .  I.25 

2-inch  lump . 90 

2-inch  screenings  . 85 

Trenton — 

6  inch  lump  or  egg .  2.00 

3x2  nut  .  1.60 


St.  Louis, 
Mo. 
$1.42 
1.37 

1.87 

1.37 

1.82 

1.32 

1.37 

1.77 

1.42 

1.87 

2.52 

2.02 


Franklin  County  or  Carterville — 


6-inch  lump  or  egg .  1.26 

3x2  nut  . ■ .  1.20 

l!4-inch  screenings  . 90 


Anthracite — 

Chestnut . 

Stove  or  egg . 

Grate  . 

Coke — 

Gas  house  . 

By-product  . 

72-hr.  foundry  . 

Smithing  coal  . 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia) — 


Lump  or  egg  .  1.76 

Mine-run  .  1.40 


1.92 

1.87 

1.57 

7.05 

6.80 

6.55 


4.65 

5.10 

6.00 

4.25 

4.25 

3.90 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
or_  Venice,  111.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
prices  on  Illinois  coal. 


Mr.  R.  L.  Ferguson  has  purchased  the  Under¬ 
wood  Coal  Company  of  Coulterville,  Ill.,  which 
company  is  operating  the  Consol  mine  under  lease. 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  formerly  identified  with  the 
Nicholson  Coal  Company  at  Nashville,  Ill.,  and 
previous  to  that  had  quite  an  operating  experience 
in  Kentucky.  It  is  understood  that  the  Bickett 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  will  handle  the  output  for 
the  present. 
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Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  May  22. —  {Special  Correspondence.)  — 
Cool  weather  and  an  increased  storage  business 
have  been  factors  to  a  larger  production  in  most 
districts  for  the  week.  There  has  been  a  general 
scramble  to  get  in  orders  before  the  June  advance 
of  twenty-five  cents.  Retail  business  in  Denver 
shows  a  little  improvement  over  that  of  last  week. 

Mines  in  the  Walsenburg  district  have  been  run¬ 
ning  full  time  owing  to  the  increased  demand,  but 
wdth  a  depleted  force.  In  the  Routt  county  dis¬ 
trict  a  full  capacity  production  will  be  recorded 
for  the  week.  All  of  those  mines  have  a  full 
complement  of  men  and,  regardless  of  that  fact, 
are  behind  on  orders. 

With  a  light  force,  mines  of  the  Canon  City  dis¬ 
trict  will  average  three-fourths  time  for  the  week. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  orders  for  that  grade  as  compared 
with  last  week  and  the  corresponding  period  a 
year  ago — a  situation  that  has  never  existed  be¬ 
fore  and  is  believed  to  be  only  temporary. 

The  output  in  the  lignite  district  show's  a  small 
increase  this  week  over  that  of  last.  The  Trini¬ 
dad  mines  are  running  full  time  with  all  the  men 
they  can  use. 

Anthracite  mines  have  resumed  operations  and 
report  good  bookings  so  far. 

Regardless  of  the  steady  increase  of  Moffat 
county  slack,  and  unchanged  prices,  there  exists 
a  peculiar  situation.  Lignite  mines  that  were 
dumping  ten  days  ago  report  everything  cleared 
up  from  the  ground,  and  the  large  amount  of 
bituminous  on  the  ground  for  months  past  Ips 
nearly  all  been  disposed  of.  It  is  said  by  bitumin¬ 
ous  operators  that  by  July  1st  there  will  not  be 
fifty  cars  left  on  the  ground. 

Prices  for  lignite  lump  this  week  are  $1.90  to 
$2.40  ;  mine  run,  $1.40  to  $1.7.5. 


Routt  County  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

Pea 

April  and  May . 

$2.00 

$1.25 

June  and  July . 

2.25 

1.25 

August  . 

_ 2.75 

2.50 

Washed 

1.35 

Canon  City  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May . 

_ $2.25 

$2.00 

.... 

June  and  July . 

_ 2.50 

2.25 

.... 

August  . 

2.50 

Walsenburg  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May . 

$1.75 

.... 

June  and  July . 

2.00 

August  . 

(Add  25c  for  Pinon  washed 

nut.) 

2.25 

.... 

Trinidad  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

Pea' 

April  and  May . 

$1.65 

$1.25 

June  and  July . 

1.65 

1.25 

.August  . 

1.66 

1.35 

•Maitland. 


Detroit  Trade. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  May  22. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Displaying  better  strength  than  a  year 
ago  at  this  time,  the  local  market  continues  easy 
with  a  moderately  active  demand  for  steam  coal, 
which  assimilates  shipments  with  sufficient  prompt¬ 
ness  to  prevent  accumulation  of  any  quantity  of 
coal  on  tracks. 

The  consignments  coming  in  are  not  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  apparently,  nor  do  the  consumers 
show  a  desire  to  obtain  larger  quantities  than  are 
immediately  available,  the  result  being  to  produce 
what  might,  not  inaccurately,  be  styled  a  well- 
balanced  market. 

Slack  of  good  quality  is  the  special  feature  of 
the  trading,  while  all  the  fine  coals  are  in  good 
demand  and  prices  are  holding  firm.  Receipts  of 
slack  are  not  especially  heavy  and  most  of  it  is 
taken  as  it  arrives. 

Signs  of  a  car  shortage  have  become  quite  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  movement  of  coal  from  mines  to 
Lake  Erie  docks  for  the  rail-lake  trade  and  con¬ 
gestion  at  various  points  is  also  interfering  with 
the  prompt  loading  of  vessels.  It  was  reported 
this  week  in  two  of  the  Lake  Erie  ports  the 
problem  of  getting  cargoes  had  been  temporarily 
solved  by  loading  boats  with  the  coal  available  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  it  was  owned  by  the  same 
shipper  or  of  the  same  grade.  Just  how  satis¬ 
factory  this  plan  will  prove  when  the  boats  come 
to  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  other  end  of  the 
route  remains  to  be  seen. 

For  the  present  it  is  difficult  to  get  cargoes  for 
large  carriers  bound  for  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
larger  boats  also  are  experiencing  delay  in  load¬ 
ing  for  Lake  Michigan  docks,  but  there  is  rather 
an  active  demand  for  ships  of  the  smaller  size 
to  handle  coal  for  the  Lake  Michigan  shippers. 

With  the  eagerness  which  ore  shippers  are  man¬ 
ifesting  to  get  boats  of  any  and  all  sizes  for 
loading  at  Lake  Superior  ports,  the  delay  imposed 
by  ivaiting  for  coal  cargoes  has  caused  a  consid¬ 


erable  number  of  vessels  to  go  up  light.  Not- 
w'ithstanding  the  difficulties  which  are  encoun¬ 
tered,  the  movement  of  coal  up  the  lakes  during 
the  present  month  probably  will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  showing  made  in  the  similar  month 
of  previous  years. 

Considerable  improvement  is  apparent  in  the 
anthracite  situation  in  the  Detroit  market.  Orders 
arc  being  given  more  freely  than  for  several 
weeks  past,  and  shipments  are  arriving  with 
considerable  promptness.  There  seems  to  be  less 
of  the  attitude  of  holding  off  to  see  what  the 
future  may  develop  in  the  matter  of  price 
changes  on  the  part  of  both  retailers  and  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows: 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  O.  B. 

West  Virginia  Gas — 

Mines 

Detroit 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

_ $1.15@1.25 

$8.45@2.65 

Mine-run  . 

2.60 

Slack  . 

Open 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . 

_  1.50 

2.90 

Three-quarter  . 

_  1.26 

2.66 

Mine-run  . . 

_  1.00@1.10 

2.40@2.60 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg . 

Nut  . 

1.70 

3.30 

1.40 

3.00 

Mine-run  . 

1.25 

2.85 

Slack  . 

Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

1.20 

2.35 

Mine-run  . 

1.10 

2.25 

Slack  . 

Open 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump  . . 

_  1.60 

8.66 

Three-quarter  lump . 

1.35 

2.50 

Mine-run  . . 

_  1.15 

2.80 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Washed  egg  coal . 

2.90 

Washed  nut  coal . 

_  1.60 

2.76 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  . 

_  2.60 

8.66 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

_  1.15 

2.80 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.05 

2.20 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Lump  . 

8.15 

Egg  . 

2.90 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump. . . , 

_  1.10 

2.60 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.00 

2.40 

Slack  . 

Open 

Detroit  News  Notes. 

George  H.  Kudrop,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  vis¬ 
ited  some  of  the  Detroit  coal  men  during  the 
week. 

Maury  Robinson,  with  the  Davis  collieries  of 
Columbus,  was  calling  on  Detroit  dealers  this 
week. 

Harry  R.  Ncilson,  of  the  Clear  Creek  Coal 
Company,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Detroit 
this  week. 


Indianapolis  Trade. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  22 — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence) — A  normal  week  has  prevailed  among 
the  Indiana  coal  dealers.  The  demand  foi' 
steam  coal  is  running  along  about  as  it  has 
been  for  the  last  month.  The  demand  for 
domestic  doesn’t  amount  to  much  as  far  as 
immediate  consumption  is  concerned,  but 
many  of  the  large  retail  concerns  here  have 
been  taking  as  many  orders  for  June  delivery 
as  they  can  handle.  The  class  of  consumers 
that  buys  early  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  summer  prices  is  buying  now,  which  gives 
the  retailers  something  to  do  to  tide  them  over 
the  dull  summer  months. 

Prices  have  reached  the  level  they  probably 
will  maintain  for  the  next  ninety  days.  There 
is  enough  demand  for  steam  and  domestic  to 
keep  the  mines  working  about  four  days  a 
week.  It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if 
the  demand  for  steam  coal  should  weaken 
even  from  the  present  point.  Agitation  over 
the  tariff  and  the  prospect  of  a  new  currency 
law  is  causing  many  large  business  concerns 
to  curtail  operations.  The  head  of  one  of  the 
leading  banking  concerns  in  Indianapolis  says 
that  money  is  getting  tighter  and  that  deposits 
are  falling  off.  He  says  the  money  situation 
indicates  that  business  men  are  holding  down 
as  much  as  possible  until  they  can  determine 
the  effect  of  the  new  tariff  bill.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  there 
should  be  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  steam 
coal.  However,  prices  are  as  low  now  as  they 
can  be. 

The  following  wholesale  prices  are  being 

ciuoted : 

F.O.B.  F.O.B. 

Indiana — •  Mines  Indianapolis 

No.  4  mine-run  . $I.05@1.15  $1.55@1.65 

Nos.  5  and  6  mine-run  .  I.00@1.10  1.50@1.60 

114  inch  steam  lump .  1.25@1.35  1.75@1.85 

Nut  .  1.20@1.30  1.70@1.80 


Egg  .  1.30@1.40 

3-inch  domestic  lump  .  1.40@1.50 

4  and  5-inch  domestic  lump....  1.50@1.60 

No.  4  screenings  . 90@1.00 

Nos.  5  and  6  screenings . 80 @  .90 

Brazil  block  .  2.00@2.10 

No.  1  washed  coal  .  1.75 

No.  2  washed  coal .  l.fio 

No.  5  mine  run  (southern  Indi¬ 
ana  field)  .  1.00@1.10 


1.80@1.90 

1.90@2.00 

2.00@2.10 

1.40@1.50 

1.30@1.40 

2.50@2.60 

2.25 

2.10 


Indianapolis  News  Notes. 

George  Wiederoder,  an  operator  and  saw 
mill  owner  at  Center  Point.  Clay  county,  lost 
$1,500  in  a  fire  caused  by  lightning  on  May  10. 
His  coal  tipple  was  destroyed. 

John  P.  White,  president  of  the  mine  work¬ 
ers,  left  here  yesterday  for  Kansas  City  to 
meet  with  the  southwestern  operators  and 
miners  who  met  today  to  consider  local  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  Indianapolis  Mortar  &  Fuel  Company 
has  filed  a  mortgage  in  favor  of  the  Security 
Trust  Company,  to  secure  a  bond  issue  of 
$50,000  to  be  issued  in  buying  more  ground 
and  in  making  improvements.  A.  E.  Bradshaw, 
president  of  the  company,  says  that  new 
ground  for  yards  will  be  bought  and  that  sev¬ 
eral  “pockets”  will  be  built  to  do  away  with 
the  shoveling  of  coal  from  cars. 

The  Warrick  County  Coal  Company,  of 
Rooneville,  a  new  concern,  has  purchased  from 
the  J.  Wooley  Coal  Company,  the  Polk  Patch 
mine  properties  east  of  Booneville.  The  deal 
was  for  5,000  acres  of  grounds.  The  company 
will  use  a  strip  mining  process.  The  incorpo¬ 
rators  are  W.  H.  Hays,  L.  E.  Eisher  and  R. 
R.  Hammond.  Chicago  capitalists  furnished 
money  for  the  deal. 


Toledo  Market. 


Toledo,  O.,  May  22. — {Special  Correspondence.) 
— Coal  men  generally  report  business  as  very  fair 
for_  this  season  of  the  year,  while  some  declare 
business  is  unusually  good  for  this  season.  The 
demand  for  coal  from  the  surrounding  country  is 
exceptionally  good,  and  already  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  threshing  coal,  while  steam  coal  seems 
to  be  moving  unusually  well.  The  traffic  condi¬ 
tions  in  Toledo  are  excellent,  but  there  is  much 
difficulty  at  other  points  in  the  state.  At  Dayton, 
for  instance,  there  are  embargoes  on  nearly  all 
the  railroads  and  motor  trucks  are  being  pressed 
intcf  service  to  help  take  care  of  shipments 
promptly.  Thousands  of  cars  are  tied  up  in  that 
city  and  there  are  other  points  almost  as  bad. 
Shipments  from  the  mines  are  coming  in  a  trifle 
better,  but  there  is  still  some  room  for  improve¬ 
ment.  Just  what  is  the  cause  of  the  delay  cannot 
be  determined  by  local  coal  men,  but  they  attrib¬ 
ute  it  partly  to  trouble  at  the  mines  and  partly  to 
the  condition  of  railroads,  which  are  more  or  less 
tied  up  because  of  the  March  floods,  when  rails 
were  washed  out  and  bridges  carried  away. 
Prices  are  being  well  maintained,  Toledo  quota¬ 
tions  being  as  follows : 


Smokeless —  Toledo. 

Lump  and  egg . $3.16 

Mine-run  .  2.70 

Hocking — 

Mine-run  .  2.15 

Lump  .  2.60 

l4-inch  lump  .  2.35 

Nut  .  2.16 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg .  3.50 

Nut  .  3.26 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.75 

Nut  .  2.50 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  .  2.75 

Kanawha  splint  .  2.75 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.35 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block .  3.00 

Massillon — 

Lump  .  3.25 

Washed  nut  .  3.25 

Youghiogheny — 

Mine-run  .  2.55 

44-inch  steam  lump .  2.65 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

144 -inch  lump .  2.35 

44-inch  lump  .  2.20 

Mine-run  .  2.10 

Blossburg  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  . 3.20 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.20 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2.15 

44-inch  lump  .  2.25 

1(4 -inch  lump  .  8.36 

Cannel  lump  .  ^-20 

Pennsylvania — 

Kentucky  cannel  . 4.35 

Cannel  egg  .  3.60 

Ohio  cannel  .  3.85 


Mines. 

$1.70 

1.26 

1.10 

1.6* 

1.35 
1.15 

2.50 
2.26 

1.75 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 
1.10 

1.75 

2.50 
2.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.36 
1.20 
1.10 

1.76 

1.75 

1.15 

1.26 

1.36 

2.75 


2.75 

2.15 

3.00 
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Omaha  Market. 


Omah.\,  Neb.,  Rlay  22. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  cold,  rainy  weather  continues  un¬ 
broken  in  this  section.  Day  after  day,  the  rain 
continues  to  fall,  and  the  atmosphere  has  been 
sufficiently  cool  to  require  fires  in  the  homes 
nearly  all  the  time.  This  has  naturally  caused 
many  orders  to  be  placed  with  the  retail  dealers 
for  fuel,  which,  though  most  of  them  are  small, 
count  up  quite  rapidly,  as  the  weather  keeps  caus¬ 
ing  repeat  orders. 

The  wholesale  market  still  lies  dormant,  busi¬ 
ness  being  largely  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
Summer  domestic  demand  in  this  territory  is 
limited  almost  entirely  to  the  nut  size  soft  coal, 
and,  as  nearly  all  orders  given  for  shipment  to 
cover  these  requirements  specify  this  size,  some 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  the  coal 
promptly,  especially  in  the  Illinois  field.  As  for 
the  larger  sizes,  there  is  practically  no  demand 
at  the  present  time,  shipment  being  limited  to  stor¬ 
age  supplies. 

The  continuous  period  of  bad  weather  lias  tended 
to  delay  activities  generally,  as  it  is  keeping 
the  farmers  out  of  their  fields,  etc.,  and  has  had 
the  effect  of  making  buyers  in  nearly  all  lines 
more  cautious  than  ever. 

Prices  in  the  local  wholesale  market  remain  un¬ 
changed,  and  as  coal  shipments  are  limited  to  ac¬ 
tual  orders,  movement  of  coal  into  the  territory 
is  extremely  light.  Anthracite  coal  is  now  mov¬ 
ing  in  pretty  fair  shape,  and  will  probably  so 


continue  during  the 

storage 

months. 

Present  prices  are 

about  as  follows : 

Franklin  County — ■ 

Mine. 

Omaha. 

6-inch  lump  . 

$3.75 

6-inch  egg  . 

.  1.35 

3.75 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.35 

3.75 

Carterville  District — 

6*inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

3.65 

6  inch  egg  . 

.  1.25 

3.65 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.25 

3.65 

Standard  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

3.50 

6-inch  egg  . 

.  1.25 

3.50 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.25 

3.50 

Springfield  District — • 

6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

.  1.3.5 

3.30 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

Iowa  District — - 

Lump  . 

.  1.75 

3.05 

Nut  . 

.  i.3o 

2.61 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.60 

2.66 

Steam  . 

. 75 

1.76 

Southern  Kansas — 

Lump  . 

.  2.00 

3.35 

Nut  . 

.  1.70 

3.05 

Slack  . 

.  1.50 

2.85 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

Lump  . 

.  3.40 

6.50 

Broken  sizes  . 

.  3.65 

6.75 

Wyoming  District — 

Lump  . 

.  2.65 

6.65 

Nut  . 

.  2.45 

6.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  and  Routt 

Counties — 

Lump  . 

.  2.50 

6.25 

Nut  . 

.  2.00 

5.75 

Twin  Cities  Trade 


Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.,  Minn.,  May  22. — 
(Special  Correspondence.) — The  continuance  of 
tlie  cool  weather  through  the  month  of  May  has 
given  the  northwestern  fuel  business  a  temporary 
stimulus.  Dealers  in  the  Twin  Cities  have  more 
business  than  they  can  handle  at  the  present  time ; 
or,  rather,  they  have  more  business  than  they 
have  the  facilities  for  handling.  Owing  to  the 
opening  up  of  street  and  construction  work,  both 
teams  and  men  are  very  busily  engaged,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  their  services  for  coal  handling 
and  hauling.  In  quite  a  number  of  retail  offices 
it  has  been  impossible  to  promise  the  delivery  of 
coal  the  day  the  order  was  placed  for  this  reason. 
Many  householders,  consequently,  have  been 
obliged  to  go  without  fires  for  a  day  at  a  time,  be¬ 
cause  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  householder  is 
usually  improvident  and  not  inclined,  unless  he 
takes  in  his  next  winter’s  supply,  to  have  more 
than  enough  coal  on  hand  to  last  him  for  a  day 
or  two. 

In  the  dock  trade  the  continued  cold  weather 
has  also  had  its  influence.  At  last  accounts  all 
the  ice  had  not  disappeared  from  Lake  Superior 
or  Duluth  harbor,  consequently  boats  coming  up 
the  lakes  with  coal  cargoes  have  made  slow  time, 
and  have  been  particularly  slow  in  the  matter  of 
discharging  after  they  reached  the  harbor.  A 
week  ago  Monday  it  was  reported  that  three  boats 
froze  in  Dulutb  harbor  over  night  and  next  day 
required  the  service  of  tugs  to  start  them  from 
the  ice  floe. 

All  of  the  conditions  have  resulted  in  a  fair 
vblume  of  trade  with  all  the  factors  in  the  trade. 


Prices  on  dock  product  are  being  well  maintained. 
Desirable  line  yard  customers  are  undoubtedly 
obtaining  a  slight  discount  from  the  circular,  and 
every  once  in  a  while  some  one  of  the  dock  com¬ 
panies  will  guarantee  too  many  b.  t.  u.  on  that 
kind  of  a  contract,  resulting  in  a  slight  cut  in 
prices.  The  general  market  conditions-,  however, 
are  much  improved  over  a  year  ago,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  dock  shippers  will 
endeavor  to  get  a  small  profit,  at  least,  over  the 
cost  of  coal  and  handling,  which  was  not  always 
the  case  last  summer. 

In  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  rail  trade,  the  de¬ 
mand  has  shown  a  slight  increase,  but  it  is  not 
as  apparent  as  it  is  in  the  dock  trade.  Dealers 
buying  coal  at  this  time  want  it  quickly,  as  sum¬ 
mer  weather  may  appear  at  any  time,  consequently 
they  are  placing  orders  at  Duluth  and  Superior, 
where  they  can  secure  prompt  movement  and  ob¬ 
tain  the  coal  within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  order  is  placed.  Prices  on  Illinois 
product  continue  on  relatively  a  low  basis,  bur 
there  are  indications  that  the  threshing  trade  will 
take  a  very  large  tonnage  oi  coal  this  coming 
summer  and  autumn,  and  if  these  expectations 
are  realized  it  is  certain  that  all  the  factors  in  the 
trade  will  be  enabled  to  secure  fair  prices  later  on. 
Crop  prospects  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  the 
most  favorable  ever  known  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  continued  cool  weather  with  plentiful 
rains  has  resulted  in,  small  grains  and  hay  takin.g 
deep  root,  and  this  means,  if  there  is  a  drought 
later  on,  that  the  yield  ought  to  be  heavy. 

A  distinct  shock  was  caused  the  northwestern 
trade  by  the  announcement  today  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Percy  S.  Elwell,  general  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Company.  Mr.  Elwell  had  been 
ill  only  a  week.  He  was  stricken  with  peritonitis, 
but  it  was  thought  he  would  speedily  recover, 
therefore  the  announcement  of  his  death  this 
morning  caused  a  shock.  Mr.  Elwell  was  born  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  studied  for  the  law,  receiving 
his  diploma  in  that  state.  He  early  became  iden- 
tifield  with  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  as  sec¬ 
retary  and  confidential  man  to  Vice  President  C. 
E.  Wales,  who  then  had  his  office  in  Chicago. 
When  the  western  office  was  moved  to  the  north¬ 
west,  Mr.  Elwell  was  promoted  to  an  executive 
position  with  the  company,  and  was  appointed 
general  manager  in  charge  of  dock  operations,  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  He  had  a  large  number  of  friends 
in  Chicago  and  the  northwest,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  younger  coal  men  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  At  this  writing  no  date  for 
the  funeral  has  been  arranged.  Mr.  Elwell  was 
married  and  had  resided  in  Minneapolis  for  the 
last  two  years. 


Cincinnati  Trade. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  22. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Prices  are  still  the  chief  concern 
of  the  operators  and  dealers  on  this  market. 
There  has  been  a  raise  of  thirty  cents  a  ton 
over  the  prices  that  were  sent  out  on  circular 
as  the  probable  values  for  the  August  con¬ 
tracts.  New  River  lump  has  fallen  in  line 
with  the  Pocahontas  raise. 

There  is  quite  a  little  criticism  of  the  smaller 
operators  up  the  valley  who  have  not  fallen  in 
line  with  the  trend  of  the  times  and  have  not  seen 
the  fact  that  high  coal  must  rule  this  year  in  order 
that  there  be  a  readjustment  with  the  high  cost 
of  operation. 

The  West  Virginia  situation  is  clarifying,  and 
there  is  a  general  feeling  of  easiness  so  far  as 
the  operations  in  that  state  are  concerned.  As 
Cincinnati  is  the  gateway  for  a  large  amount  of 
the  coals  that  are  mined  from  that  section,  an 
ear  to  the  ground  is  always  kept  and  the  situation 
in  that  state  is  the  most  vital  matter  that  rules 
the  local  market. 

'Fhe  railway  situation  is  of  much  concern  to  the 
local  dealers.  There  are  high  hopes  that  the  em¬ 
bargo  wbich  has  been  placed  on  the  C.,  1 1.  &  D. 
by  tbe  C.  &  O.  will  be  lifted  in  a  few  days.  In 
fact,  during  the  midweek  there  was  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  first  of  the  week  would  see  things 
buck  to  normal  so  far  as  that  railway  was  con¬ 
cerned.  'I'he  C.  &  O.  is  in  a  bad  jam  so  far  as 
stalling  of  cars  is  concerned.  Across  the  river  all 
effort  is  being  made  to  clear  up  the  cars  that  are 
held  there  for  the  connecting  lines.  Even  these 
are  expected  to  be  cleared  away  in  tbe  next  ten 
days.  The  N.  &  W.  is  in  pretty  good  shape  now 
and  has  raised  the  various  embargoes  that  it  had 
upon  the  lines  to  the  north. 

The  river  situation  continues  to  be  as  usual  for 
this  season  of  the  year.  The  water  is  still  hold¬ 
ing  to  a  fair  level  to  allow  transportation,  and  the 
fleets  are  moving  down  from  the  Kanawha  and 


the  Guyandotte  and  from  the  points  farther  north 
with  the  usual  May  heavyweights. 

There  is  a  general  statement  from  the  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  Paint  and  Cabin  Creek  sections  of 
jubilation  over  the  harbor  matters  as  they  now 
stand.  One  large  operator  stated  that  on  Monday 
more  coal  was  moved  this  week  than  in  the  ten 
weeks  previous. 


Cincinnati  Trade  Notes. 

W.  J.  Magee  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Company  was 
out  of  the  city  this  week  visiting  the  operations 
of  his  company  in  West  Virginia. 

Kuper  Hood  of  the  Thacker  Coal  Company 
made  a  round  of  the  four  mines  which  his  com¬ 
pany  is  operating  in  West  Virginia  this  week. 

P.  M.  McClanahan,  who  has  extensive  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Paint  Creek  in  West  Virginia,  was 
among  the  many  Cincinnati  visitors  this  week. 

J.  R.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Carbon  Fuel 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Charlestown,  W. 
Va.,  was  a  visitor  at  the  local  offices  of  his  com¬ 
pany. 

W.  M.  Puckett,  president  of  the  Cabin  Creek 
Consolidated  Coal  Company,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Charlestown,  was  in  Cincinnati  for  a  few 
days  last  week. 

C.  D.  Weeks  of  Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Cincinnati  during  the 
week.  He  was  en  route  to  the  Big  Sandy  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  company. 

F.  C.  Wright,  formerly  of  the  Rogers  Brown 
Coal  Company,  and  now  in  charge  of  the  McLean 
street  railway  interests  in  Washington,  was  a 
Cincinnati  visitor  this  week. 

Edwin  Page  of  the  New  England  Coke  &  Coal 
Company  of  Boston  was  in  Cincinnati  for  a  day 
or  so  this  week  looking  over  the  situation  as 
seen  through  the  local  operators’  eyes. 

H.  T.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Norfolk  &  Ches¬ 
apeake  Coal  Company,  whose  offices  are  in  De¬ 
troit,  paid  the  Cincinnati  trade  a  flying  visit  while 
en  route  to  the  fields  in  West  Virginia. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Coal  Exchange  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  this 
Saturday  to  discuss  ways,  means  and  plans  for 
the  annual  visit  to  the  convention  of  the  Michi- 
gan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association  outing,  June 
17,  18  and  19. 

Notice  has  been  sent  to  the  trade  of  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  J.  J.  W.  Moore  from  the  forces  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Company  as 
the  Cincinnati  manager.  He  has  been  succeeded 
by  Fred  Legg,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  interests  at  Handley,  W.  Va. 

Baltimore  Trade. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  22. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  general  fuel  situation  here  just  now 
has  many  features  of  a  favorable  nature.  There 
is  a  healthy  call  on  contract  coals  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  there  is  everything  to  show  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  market  is  on  a  steady  rise.  Better  grade 
coals  are  now  selling-  at  but  little  below  con¬ 
tract  figures,  and  it  will  not  be  long,  to  all 
appearances,  before  consumers  will  find  little 
profit  by  remaining  in  the  open  market  for  coals. 

To  the  westward  the  demand  for  gas  coals  is 
increasing-  steadily  and  already  there  has  been 
an  advance  of  about  ten  cents  over  figures  quoted 
a  couple  of  weeks  back.  Eastward  while  the 
market  for  lesser  grade  coals  is  flat,  there  is  still 
some  increase  in  inquiries  that  looks  entirely 
favorable.  Better  grade  coals  are  becoming  more 
and  more  of  a  scarcity  all  the  time,  and  opera¬ 
tors  are  apparently  unwilling  to  let  go  of  fuel 
in  any  quantity.  Many  interests,  some  of  them 
quite  large,  have  little  or  no  coal  to  dispose  of, 
as  their  entire  production  is  practically  covered 
by  long  term  contracts. 

All  is  activity  at  the  coal  piers  here.  Foreign 
shipments  are  showing  no  signs  of  letup.  These 
shipments  are  pretty  well  distributed  to  soutbern 
European,  Central  and  South  American,  North 
.'Vfrican  and  West  Indies  points.  That  the  Amer¬ 
ican  coals  are  cutting  more  and  more  of  a 
figure  in  foreign  markets  is  indicated  in  the 
increasing  shipments  from  this  port. 

Anthracite  men  report  doing  a  slow  but  steady 
business  for  the  season.  Steaming  coals  are  in 
jiretty  good  demand  just  now.  The  smaller  sizes, 
which  were  scarce  during  the  past  winter,  are 
now  to  he  had  in  any  quantity. 

Coke  is  in  rather  poor  call.  Prices  have  failed 
to  rally  any  in  the  past  ten  days  or  so,  and  many 
ovens  are  closed  for  the  time  being. 
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Methods  of  Firing. 

(Concluded  from  page  16.) 

coal,  not  forgetting  that  in  some  localities 
from  twenty-hve  per  cent  to  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  the  heat  is  procured  by  burning  the 
gases  liberated  from  the  coal.  If  poor  firing 
is  being  done,  causing  gases  to  escape  through 
dues  and  stack,  just  that  much  heat  (coal)  is 
going  to  waste,  causing  extra  work  on  the  part 
of  the  fireman,  and  loss  to  the  company,  by 
coal  not  being  properly  consumed.  The  fire¬ 
man  must  keep  his  mind  on  his  work,  know¬ 
ing  about  where  the  next  shovel  of  coal  is 
to  be  placed,  keeping  the  fire  level  and  bright. 

The  proper  amount  of  air  must  be  admitted 
to  fire  in  order  to  get  combustion;  this  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  light  and  systematic  firing.  If 
improper  firing  is  being  done,  such  as  slugging 
the  engine  and  not  closing  door  between 
scoops  of  coal,  the  fire-box  will  become  tem¬ 
porarily  chilled,  improper  combustion  will  be 
the  result,  and  the  gases  from  the  coal  will 
pass  through  the  flues  and  out  of  the  stack 
unconsumed — an  absolute  waste  of  coal. 

Engines  should  be  brought  into  terminals 
and  to  the  pit  with  fires  in  good  condition, 
and  decks  free  from  loose  coal.  Avoid  using 
lump  coal  as  much  as  possible  while  pulling 
into  the  yards  and  taking  engine  to  clinker- 
pit,  as  in  most  cases  chunks  so  used  are  but 
partially  burned,  resulting  in  same  being 
knocked  out  when  fire  is  cleaned.  It  is  im¬ 
perative  that  engineer  and  fireman  work  to¬ 
gether  and  co-operate  in  every  way,  otherwise 
good  results  cannot  lie  obtained. 

12.  Methods  of  Obtaining  Fireman’s  Co¬ 
operation  to  Prevent  Such  Waste. 

Be  sure  the  new  fireman  is  started  right. 
Place  him  with  the  best  fireman  possible  when 
making  his  student  trips,  not  merely  with  a 
fireman  good  with  the  scoop,  but  one  who  is 
trying  in  every  way  to  save  the  company’s 
supplies,  and  who  does  his  work  cheerfully. 
Get  him  interested  in  all  his  duties,  so  that  he 
will  take  pride  in  his  work  and  endeavor  to 
be  one  of  the  best  firemen  on  the  line. 

Teach  him  to  respect  the  engineer,  and  to 
cheerfully  carry  out  his  instructions.  Get  him 
to  realize  that  the  engineer’s  experience  places 
him  in  a  position  to  dictate,  and  that  by 
getting  the  confidence  of  the  engineer  he  will 
profit  a  great  deal,  and  his  work  will  be  so 
much  more  agreeable. 

Get  him  to  realize  that  after  a  few  years 
as  a  fireman,  he  himself  will  become  an  en¬ 
gineer,  and  will  probably  fill  that  position 
three  to  five  times  as  many  years  as  he  put  in 
firing.  After  he  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  as  engineer  he  will  appreciate  that  he 
did  good  work  as  a  fireman,  and  can  con¬ 
sistently  insist  on  his  fireman  doing  likewise. 


Canal  Improvement. 

(Concluded  from  page  17.) 

branch  will  extend  to  the  head  of  Seneca  lake. 
From  Montezuma  a  new  route  will  supplant 
the  Erie  canal  to  Oneida  lake  through  the 
Seneca  river,  with  a  branch  via  the  Oswego 
river  to  Oswego  and  Lake  Ontario.  Through 
Oneida  lake  the  main  canal  takes  the  Mohawk 
river  instead  of  the  old  canal  that  parallels 
it  to  the  Hudson  river  near  Troy. 

To  determine  this  route  comprehensive  sur¬ 
veys  were  made  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
cost  of  widening  the  old  canal  and  of  canal¬ 
izing  the  rivers  along  the  way  and  in  most 
cases  the  river  plan  prevailed.  Little  change 
will  be  made  in  the  system  of  locks,  of  which 
the  old  canal  had  twenty-one,  to  elevate  ships 
to  the  summit  level  at  Buffalo  where  the  alti¬ 
tude  is  572  feet  above  sea  level.  There  is  a 
flight  of  sixteen  locks  at  West  Troy  and  Co¬ 
hoes,  which  surmounts  a  climb  of  121  feet 
in  elevation  in  four  miles.  At  Lockport, 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Buffalo,  there  are 
five  locks  which  negotiate  a  difference  of  sixty 
feet. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Lake  Champlain  canal, 
the  boats  that  will  be  used  will  conform  to  a 
standard  of  a  maximum  capacity  of  about 
1,500  tons  and  will  average  about  1,000  tons. 
A  similar  rate  will  be  in  force,  making  the 
average  tolls  about  fifty  cents  for  the  longer 
hauls.  There  will  be  no  tolls  levied  by  the 
state  so  that  the  only  items  of  cost  will  be 
those  of  loading  and  discharging  cargoes  and 
the  charges  of  the  boat  owners  and  bookers. 
From  other  waterways  and  railroads  the  per 
ton  mile  freights  have  been  estimated  to  be 


about  seven  mills  per  ton  mile  as  the  average 
for  railroads  and  about  three-tenths  of  a  mill 
per  ton  mile  for  canals  and  water  transporta¬ 
tion.  Another  authority  states  that  rail  rates 
are  usually  about  twenty  times  water  rates, 
though  that  is  hardly  a  fair  statement. 


First  Aid  Field  Day. 

(Concluded  from  page  19.) 

Association  and  also  a  red  cross  medal  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  Society.  The  senior 
class,  as  well  as  the  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity 
of  State  University,  are  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Roily  Foster,  one  of  their  number,  is  a 
member  of  the  winning  team  from  Benham. 

The  second  prize,  a  Johnson  &  Johnson 
First  Aid  cabinet,  one  wooden  emergency 
case,  five  copies  of  Johnson’s  First  Aid  Man¬ 
ual,  and  one-half  dozen  rubber  cloth  covered 
First  Aid  packets,  was  won  by  Team  No.  10, 
from  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  of  Jen¬ 
kins. 

The  third  prize,  an  electric  lamp  outfit  and 
a  safety  lamp,  was  won  by  Team  No.  3,  Rim 
1,  Continental  Coal  Company,  Pineville,  and  the 
fourth  prize,  clocks  mounted  in  cannel  coal, 
was  tied  for  by  Team  19,  Carey,  Continental 
Coal  Company,  and  Team  21,  Auxier,  North¬ 
east  Coal  Company,  and  each  team  received  a 
clock. 

The  two  colored  teams.  Barker  3  and  Rim 
3,  which  were  sent  by  the  Continental  Coal 
Companv,  contested  separately  for  a  cash  prize 
of  $30  which  was  offered  by  the  citizens  of 
Pineville,  and  the  result  was  a  victory  for 
the  Rim  team. 

Parade  Opens  Program. 

State  University’s  band,  a  corps  of  twenty- 
four  policemen  in  uniform,  the  officers  of  the 
State  Mining  Institute  and  Secretary  Samuel 
H.  Clay  of  the  Commercial  Club,  met  the  Pine¬ 
ville  Special,  which  brought  most  of  the 
First  Aid  men  to  the  contest  Friday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  teams  were  presented  by  President 
H.  S.  Barker  with  the  trophy  banners  which 
tlie  university  gave  to  each  team  entering  and 
the  parade,  headed  by  the  band,  proceeded  to 
Stoll  field,  where  the  contest  was  held.  Fully 
2,500  people  were  present  to  see  the  contest 
and  the  entire  cadet  batallion  was  drawn  up  in 
parade  on  the  field  to  welcome  the  guests 
formally  in  a  greeting  which  was  also  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  few  cordial  remarks  by  President 
Barker.  The  events  followed  quickly  and 
were  just  completed  when  the  heavy  shower 
drove  the  spectators  and  teams  from  the  field. 
When  it  was  realized  that  the  rain  would  prob¬ 
ably  continue  quite  all  the  afternoon,  teams, 
judges  and  many  spectators  adjourned  to  the 
armory  for  the  awarding  of  the  prizes  and  the 
contest  between  the  colored  teams. 

The  presentation  of  the  prizes  was  made  by 
Prof.  C.  J.  Norwood  and  the  additional 
prizes,  the  medals  from  the  American  Mine 
Safety  Association,  were  awarded  by  H.  M. 
Wilson  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  Dr.  R.  N.  Mackey  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  Society  of  Washington,  presented  the 
medals  from  his  society  to  the  winning  teams. 

The  interest  aroused  by  the  First  Aid  Con¬ 
test  was  intense,  as  was  shown  by  the  large 
number  who  accompanied  the  visiting  teams 
to  this  city,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  large 
prizes  were  vouched  for  a  similar  contest  to 
lie  held  in  the  future,  thus  inspiring  continu¬ 
ance  of  interest  heretfore  shown  bv  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teams.  One  prize  of  $100,  to  be 
given  to  individual  members  of  the  winning 
team,  was  offered  and  the  money  will  probably 
be  expended  for  safety  lamps.  The  donor  re¬ 
requested  his  name  to  be  withheld,  but  said 
the  prizes  would  be  offered  to  the  teams  for 
the  next  state  contest.  The  Seibel  Gorman 
Company  offers  a  surgeon’s  ambulance  hamper 
to  the  surgeon  of  the  winning  team  of  the 
next  Kentucky  state-wide  contest. 


M.  O.  I.  Convention. 

(Concluded  from  page  20.) 

Breakers  Hotel  for  a  launch  ride  along  the 
beautiful  wooded  shores  of  Sandusky  Bay  in 
sight  of  famous  Johnson’s  island  and  the 
Marblehead  peninsula. 

Free  Boat  Rid. 

At  2:30  the  visiting  coalmen  and  their  la¬ 
dies  will  repair  to  the  dock  for  a  ride  on  one 
of  the  palatial  steamers  of  the  Cedar  Point 
Resort  Company,  which  will  pass  along  the 


water  front  of  Sandusky  from  the  coal  docks 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  in  the  east 
end  to  the  coal  docks  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  the  west  end,  returning  in  time 
for  dinner  at  Cedar  Point. 

Reception  and  Ball. 

8  p.  m.  to  11:30  p.  m. 

The  Coliseum  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
coalmen  and  their  ladies.  Luncheon  will  be 
served  in  charge  of  committee  representing  the 
M-O-I  Coal  Association. 

Thursday,  June  19. 

9:30  a.  m. 

Address,  “Looking  Things  Square  in  the 
Face,”  by  Benjamin  F.  Cobb,  Realm  of  the 
Retailer,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Round  Table  Subjects:  “Value  of  Sociabil¬ 
ity  in  Business,”  D.  W.  Sherry,  Connersville, 
Ind. 

“The  Value  of  Gaining  Public  Confidence,” 
H.  P.  Gaukler,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

“Credits,”  H.  W.  Kelly,  Angola,  Ind. 
“Preparing  Your  Selling  Talk,”  C.  H.  End- 
erlin,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Motor  Boat  Ride  For  the  Ladies. 

At  10  a.  m.  a  motor  boat  ride  for  the  ladies 
on  Cedar  Point’s  famous  lagoons,  amid  the 
fern-laden  banks  and  picturesque  islands  of 
this  interesting  inland  waterway. 

Water  Baseball. 

3  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Water  baseball  in  front  of  Hotel  Breakers, 
participated  in  by  teams  representing  opera¬ 
tors  and  dealers.  This  contest  promises  to  be 
the  most  interesting  and  exciting  event  of  the 
pleasure  sessions  of  the  convention.  The  home 
plate  will  be  placed  at  the  water’s  edge,  with 
first,  second  and  third  bases  in  three  feet  of 
water.  All  runners  will  be  barred  and  only 
good  swimmers  permitted  to  participate. 

Sight  Seeing. 

8  p.  m.  to  11:30  p.  m. 

Dancing  at  Coliseum  ball  room,  bowling 
contest,  a  while  at  the  Cascade,  racer,  leap 
and  dips  and  caroussal. 

The  following  committees  are  in  charge  of 
the  convention: 

Convention  Committee. — J.  A.  Ballard,  chair¬ 
man;  H.  J.  Heywood,  treasurer;  B.  F.  Nigh, 
secretary. 

Reception  Committee. — Bert  D.  Smith,  San¬ 
dusky,  chairman.  Cincinnati:  E.  J.  Howe,  C. 
R.  Moriarity,  F.  R.  Johns.  Detroit:  W.  E. 
Bescancon,  E.  J.  Corbett,  J.  &  T.  Hurley.  Co¬ 
lumbus:  Homer  C.  Gill,  Maury  Robinson,  F.  A. 
Braggins.  Toledo:  Charles  T.  Harthar,  J.  W. 
Morgan,  D.  D.  Schenck.  Cleveland:  H.  S. 
Odbert,  Harry  Abele,  W.  H.  Warner.  Indi¬ 
anapolis:  A.  B.  Meyer,  A.  V.  Grossman,  F.  A. 
Behrent. 

Miscellaneous. — D.  W.  Sherry,  Connersville,. 
Ind.;  E.  H.  Rolf,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  F.  J. 
Loughman,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  W.  C.  Haviland. 
Michigan  City,  Ind.;  H.  W.  Kelly,  Angola, 
Ind.;  H.  P.  Gaukler,  Pontiac,  Mich.;  Fred  A. 
Hobbs,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.;  W.  J.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  W.  J.  Ryder, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  M.  Dalziel,  Jackson,  Mich.; 
C.  H.  Enderlin,  Chillicothe,  Ohio;  W.  A. 
Wolfe,  Nevada,  Ohio;  M.  J.  Hornberger, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  Louis  O’Connell,  Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

Registration  Committee. — Ford  R.  Late, 
chairman;  W.  J.  Hamilton,  J.  F.  Russell,  G. 
EL  Barker,  Elmer  Miller,  Charles  Grandy, 
A  M  Fisher,  H.  S.  Ayres,  H.  Kendall,  James 
Woods,  L.  M.  Webb,  E.  R.  Carter,  Cooper 
Hood. 

Committee  on  sports. — John  A.  George, 
chairman;  A.  S.  Ainesworth,  R.  L.  Aylward, 
J.  S.  Van  Epps,  W.  W.  Carver. 

Hall  Committee. — L.  M.  Van  Hart,  chair¬ 
man;  Geo.  T.  Calvert,  Fred  A.  Hobbs. 

Entertainment  Committee. — C.  R.  Moriarity, 
chairman:  Frank  B.  Stewart,  C.  J.  Andrews, 
R.  S.  McVeigh,  Cooper  Hood. 

Publicity  Committee. — Retail  Coalman,  Arthur 
M.  Hull,  Chicago;  The  Black  Diamond,  A.  L 
Murphy,  Chicago;  The  Coal  Trade  Journal,  r. 
W.  Seward,  New  York;  American  Coal  Journal, 
A.  J.  Casey,  Chicago;  The  Coal  Dealer,  1.  C. 
Cuvellier,  Minneapolis;  Coal  Trade  Bulletin,  H. 
J.  Straub,  Pittsburgh;  Coal  &  Coke  Operators, 
J.  B.  Johnson,  Pittsburgh;  Appalachian  Trade 
Journal  J.  R.  Williams,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Cqni 
Mining’ Reviczv,  C.  C.  Johnston,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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New  York  Trade. 

Because  Coal  Is  Scarce  at  the  Piers  While 
Demand  Is  Active,  the  Prices 
Approach  Premium  Level. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

29  Broadway, 

New  York,  May  22. 

There  is  less  anthracite  coal  at  the  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  than  there  has  been  in  a 
long,  long  time,  so  that  those  who  are  seeking 
coal  at  this  time  are  confronted  with  a  stiff 
market  that  easily  holds  the  situation  a  strong 
one  at  full  circular  prices  and  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  premiums  with  the  individuals  who  are 
appealed  to  for  the  small  available  supply. 
This  is  not  caused  by  an  over-brisk  demand 
from  the  local  city  dealers,  though  there  is  a 
lively  trade  with  the  dealers  on  the  line.  Much 
of  this  trade,  however,  takes  up  the  coal  before 
it  reaches  tidewater,  causing  the  low  stocks  at 
the  piers.  One  of  the  companies  has  its  sales¬ 
men  in  the  New  York  office  on  pension  this 
week  because  of  shipments  going  through  to 
the  southern  trade  and  to  the  west,  thus  prac¬ 
tically  eliminating  the  New  York  market  for 
the  time  being.  This  is  by  no  means  a  hard¬ 
ship,  as  the  coal  might  do  no  good  here,  and  it 
is  surely  relieving  the  anxiety  of  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  New  York  is  easily 
accessible  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  the  deal¬ 
ers  here  know  this  too  well.  They  may  be 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  western  trade  in 
anthracite  has  increased  enormously  in  recent 
years  and  a  late  call  for  hard  coal  from  that 
section  may  make  quite  a  difference  in  the  east 
again  this  year  as  it  did  last.  Beyond  a  doubt 
there  are  many  in  this  vicinity  who  are  delay¬ 
ing  purchases  now  who  will  regret  it  when 
winter  comes  back.  Trade  with  the  dealers  is 
now  approaching  its  dullest  condition  but  a  fair 
business  is  reported  in  the  usual  trade  with 
householders  who  store  their  winter  supplies 
early.  Much  yard  improvement  is  in  progress, 
so  that  this  may  be  delaying  some  buying,  and 
the  coming  week  or  two  may  find  the  local 
dealers  taking  on  better  stocks. 

The  producing  end  is  again  running  full 
blast  with  but  little  suspension  from  the  ever¬ 
present  labor  difficulty.  Some  threatened 
strikes  of  large  proportions  have  been  averted 
by  prompt  action  of  certain  union  officials  who 
are  now  interfering  in  the  button  strikes  that 
were  called  by  the  local  grievance  boards 
which  have  resorted  to  this  method  of  forcing 
men  into  the  unions.  The  industry  has  had 
about  the  limit  of  this  interference,  but  oper¬ 
ators  are  cautious  about  the  prospect  for  more 
of  the  same  or  worse  meddling  next  winter. 
The  procedure  of  the  union  is  unreasonable,  as 
every  button  strike  is  a  direct  and  flagrant 
violation  of  the  agreement  and  only  by  great¬ 
est  sufferance  are  they  tolerated  by  the  oper¬ 
ators.  If  these  strikes  continue  during  the 
winter  there  will  be  a  marked  effect  on  ton¬ 
nage  and  prices  may  be  expected  to  show  the 
shortage  when  demands  press  in  for  necessary 
supplies.  The  year  will  undoubtedly  be  an 
uncertain  one  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  advised 
that  dealers  buy  while  the  buying  is  good  lest 
they  be  caught  in  some  of  these  exigencies. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  no  difficulty  as  far 
as  all  modes  of  transportation  are  concerned, 
and  all  is  moving  smoothly  from  the  mines  to 
tidewater  and  points  off  shore.  The  respective 
sizes  stand  about  equal  in  demand  with  no 
long  or  short  condition  appearing  in  the  small 
tonnages  at  tidewater.  The  steam  sizes  are 
not  interesting,  as  they  stand  the  same  as  last 
week  with  no  increased  stocks  at  the  piers  to 
soften  the  situation,  though  it  is  believed  a 
surplus  would  make  a  slight  difference  down¬ 
ward.  Others  contend  that  the  improved  bi¬ 
tuminous  markets  will  have  a  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence  on  these  sizes  and  expect  a  broader  in¬ 
quiry  to  develop  and  continue  for  some  time. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

Improvement  continues  in  the  soft  coal  situ¬ 
ation  in  New  York  so  that  sales  agents  are  of 
the  impression  that  the  present  state  of  affairs 
is  the  most  satisfactory  that  has  existed  in 
their  long  experience  for  this  tifne  of  the  year. 
Certainly  in  recent  times,  omitting  such  times 
as  strikes  have  been  prevalent  in  the  regions, 
we  have  not  seen  such  a  scarcit’^  of  all  grades 
of  coal  at  all  piers  and  the  prices  from  the 
mines  as  high  as  at  the  moment.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  there  was  not  an  offering  from  any  pier 


of  free  coal,  and  the  only  place  there  was  any 
stock  of  any  kind  was  at  South  Amboy,  but 
that  was  not  free  coal,  being  held  for  contracts 
and  quoted  under  certain  conditions  at  $2.85. 
Naturally  there  was  a  dullness  about  the  job¬ 
bing  offices  that  depend  on  the  spot  coals,  and 
the  same  was  true  of  many  offices  of  mines 
which  are  shipping  to  other  markets  for  the 
present.  When  the  coal  will  turn  back  this 
way  none  can  say  and  none  is  willing  to  take 
any  chance  on  such  a  controversy,  preferring 
to  wait  longer  to  judge  the  developments  as 
they  take  place. 

There  has  been  an  improvement  in  produc¬ 
ing  conditions  because  of  some  better  car  sup¬ 
plies,  of  which  many  could  not  take  advantage 
on  account  of  a  serious  labor  shortage  that 
prevails  throughout  all  the  regions.  Recent 
car  shortages  have  caused  investigations  into 
the  prospects  for  better  car  service  through 
the  summer  and  fall,  which  have  resulted,  in 
frank  admissions  by  some  railroads  that  they 
do  not  expect  better  than  a  seventy-five  per¬ 
cent  supply  for  all  the  summer.  From  this  we 
may  expect  that  the  winter’s  supply  will  be  a 
sad  affair,  as  there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in 
summer  and  sometimes  a  surplus  of  cars  avail¬ 
able.  But  during  this  week  bituminous  ton¬ 
nages  have  been  high  and  shipments  large  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Contract  business  has  been  interesting  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pleasure  experienced  by  the  sales 
agent  in  telling  the  buyer  politely  that  his 
tonnage  could  not  be  considered  any  longer  at 
the  recent  offering,  or  that  recent  develop¬ 
ments  required  the  withdrawal  of  all  quota¬ 
tions  and  consideration  of  any  more  business 
for  this  year.  We  find  many  in  this  condition, 
and  buyers  are  beginning  to  assume  the  wor¬ 
ries  that  have  recently  rested  on  the  coal  man. 
Some  contracts  are  reported  at  top  figures  for 
all  coals.  Spot  prices  are  hard  to  quote  this 
week  on  account  of  the  absence  of  transac¬ 
tions,  though  in  a  few  cases  coal  was  sold  at 
basic  quotations  as  given  below  with  a  view 
to  future  business.  There  is  a  further  strength¬ 
ening  of  slack  and  gas  coal  markets,  both 
showing  a  ten-cent  rise  in  the  east.  The  same 
strength  as  outlined  last  week  pervades  the 
New  River  and  Pocahontas  markets  that  trans¬ 
act  business  in  the  New  York  offices  of  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  Freight  Rates. 

Coastwise  freights  are  weak  because  of  the 
offering  of  more  bottoms  than  the  situation  in 
the  coal  markets  demands.  There  is  no  very 
marked  evidence  of  strength  in  shipping  circles 
and  the  following  basic  quotations  are  subject 
to  some  flexibility  downward:  From  Hampton 
Roads  to  Boston,  eighty  to  ninety  cents;  to 
points  east  of  Boston,  ,$1  to  $2;  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Boston,  seventy  to  ninety  cents;  to 
Portland,  $1.25;  to  Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to 
Searsport,  $1.75;  to  Sound  points,  seventy-five 
to  ninety  cents;  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
ninety  cents;  to  Providence,  seventy  to  eighty 
cents;  to  Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five 
cents;  to  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty- 
five  to  forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are: 


Somerset  County — 

N.  Y. 
Harbor. 

F.  O.  B 
Mines. 

Best  grades  . 

. .  .$2.90 

$1.25 

Medium  Grades  . 

.  .  .  2.70 

1.15 

Ordinary  . 

.  .  .  2.60 

1.05 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein . 

. .  .  3.20 

1.60 

Cheaper  grades  . 

.  .  .  2.80 

1.25 

Clearfield  County — 

Best  grade  . 

. .  .  2.80 

1.25 

Ordinary  grades  . 

. .  .  2.65 

1.10 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  . 

...  2.85 

1.30 

Medium  grade  . 

.  .  .  2.65 

1.10 

Maryland — 

Georges  Creek,  big  vein . 

...  3.15 

1.60 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  . .  2.50 

.85 

Best  gas,  ^-inch  lump  . 

.  . .  2.70 

1.10 

Best  grade,  run-of-mine . 

..  .  2.65 

1.05 

Gas  slack  . 

.75 

Quite  a  long  time  ago  E. 

L. 

Hedstrom  bought 

an  iron  mine  near  Clinton, 

N. 

Y.,  and 

put  up  a 

furnace  with  a  capacity  of  100  to  200  tons  of  pig 
iron  per  day.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been 
idle  a  good  part  of  the  time,  and  the  machinery 
got  out  of  date.  Recently  the  furnace  has  been 
sold,  dismantled  and  torn  down,  but  the  mine  is 
still  in  possession  of  the  Hedstrom  firm. 


Buffalo  Market. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  22. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — A  much  larger  movement  of  anthracite 
up  the  lakes  has  been  under  way  during  the  past 
week,  most  of  the  chief  receiving  ports  taking  a 
larger  supply  than  for  the  previous  week.  Some 
complaint  is  heard  of  lack  of  tonnage,  but  less  re¬ 
mark  is  made  than  a  short  while  ago.  The  weekly 
shipments  were  189,550  tons,  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Duluth-Superior,  77,200  tons ;  Chicago,  38,- 
150;  Milwaukee,  30,600;  Fort  William,  27,200; 
Sheboygan,  7,000;  Hancock,  5,700;  Port  Arthur, 
3,100 ;  Thessalon,  350 ;  Byng  Inlet,  250. 

The  unprecedented  fields  of  ice  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior,  for  a  distance  of  over  100  miles 
between  Ontonagon  and  Duluth,  are  making  navi¬ 
gation  slow  and  dangerous.  Captains  of  vessels 
report  that  scarcely  ever  have  they  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  so  much  ice  at  this  season.  This  situ¬ 
ation  has  its  effect  upon  the  vessel  movement,  but 
shippers  of  coal  secured  such  an  early  start  this 
year  that  they  are  succeeding  in  their  purpose  of 
filling  up  the  docks  at  the  other  end  of  the  lakes 
without  the  necessity  of  the  strenuous  crowding 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  season. 

The  demand  in  this  territory  is  small  and  most 
dealers  are  already  lined  up  with  supplies.  Sales¬ 
men  who  have  been  covering  this  state  say  that 
everywhere  retailers  appear  to  be  well  supplied. 
They  took  a  fair  quantity  of  coal  last  month  and 
are  holding  off  until  later  in  the  season  for 
further  supplies.  The  company  representatives 
look  for  about  normal  trade  this  month,  but  say 
there  will  be  the  usual  clamor  in  the  fall,  when 
cars  begin  to  get  scarce. 

The  bituminous  market  is  quiet.  Contracting 
has  been  on  a  good  scale  and  nowhere  is  there 
heard  any  complaint  of  the  volume  of  business  de¬ 
veloping  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Prices  are 
being  maintained  at  regular  schedules,  with  some 
seasonal  weakness  to  slack,  but  operators  are  not 
offering  it  in  large  quantities,  preferring  to  store 
it  for  a  short  time,  when  it  is  bound  to  be  higher, 
or  using  it  for  coke-making  purposes.  With  mine- 
run  coal  selling  on  a  Pittsburgh  basis  of  $2.55, 
and  other  sizes  in  proportion,  conditions  are  re¬ 
garded  as  quite  satisfactory.  The  main  drawback 
is  the  shortage  of  labor,  which  is  checking  the 
output  at  a  number  of  operations,  but  the  labor 
question  is  one  which  usually  presents  its  difficul¬ 
ties  to  mine  owners  when  times  are  at  all  good. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

The  trade  here  is  informed  of  the  sale  of  the 
coal  business  of  James  E.  Jones  and  H.  Eugene 
Simmons,  at  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  to  Howard  H.  Hal¬ 
ler.  The  firm  had  been  in  the  coal  trade  since 
1891.  About  fifteen  years  ago  they  bought  the 
coal  business  of  Myers  Thompson. 

An  event  in  which  coal  men  took  much  interest 
this  week  was  the  visit  to  this  city  of  Gov.  Sulzer, 
who  came  here  in  the  interest  of  his  campaign 
for  direct  primaries.  Several  large  meetings  were 
held  and  the  governor  was  entertained  at  luncheon 
at  the  Ellicott  Club,  where  he  addressed  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  several  hundred  persons,  including  most 
of  the  club  members.  Among  the  coal  men  on 
the  committee  of  this  affair  were  J.  S.  Hamilton, 
A.  E.  Hedstrom,  C.  W.  Moss  and  Harry  Yates. 

The  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  automobile  truck 
was  observed  today  unloading  coal  into  a  big  coal 
hole  on  the  Washington  street  sidewalk.  The  coal 
was  dumped  in  about  half  a  minute,  but  the  way 
it  distributed  itself  showed  very  plainly  that  coal 
consumers  are  not  equipped  for  handling  it  in  this 
way.  The  coal  was  distributed  several  feet  in 
each  direction  on  the  sidewalk  and  in  the  water  in 
the  gutter.  It  took  two  men  working  very  hard 
several  minutes  to  dispose  of  the  bulk  of  it,  and 
they  went  away  leaving  the  sidewalk  in  bad  shape 
at  that. 

The  board  of  aldermen  has  decided  to  draft  an 
ordinance  similar  to  that  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
which  it  is  believed  will  solve  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  smoke  problem  in  Buffalo.  Railroad 
officials  and  citizens  were  present  at  the  hearing 
given  on  Tuesday  and  argued  for  and  against  the 
continuation  of  the  present  system.  An  attorney 
for  the  New  York  Central  said,  with  reference  to 
the  railroad  smoke  question,  that  the  road  has 
sent  three  inspectors  to  Buffalo  to  teach  firemen 
how  to  fire  boilers  in  a  proper  manner.  Argu¬ 
ments  were  made  before  the  aldermen  in  favor  of 
compelling  the  railroads  entering  the  city  to  elec¬ 
trify  their  roads  within  the  next  two  years. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

The  Demand  for  All  Sizes  Is  Heavy  and 
Prices  Are  Firm,  Regardless  of 
Heavy  Shipments. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1400  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  May  22. 

The  anthracite  trade  in  Philadelphia  continues 
most  satisfactory  in  many  respects  with  the  two 
principal  shippers  sending  much  tonnage  into  this 
section  to  fill  up  the  orders  that  have  accumu¬ 
lated  which  is  calculated  to  make  some  difference 
in  the  markets  of  the  coming  few  weeks  as  far 
as  the  individual  consumer  is  concerned.  The 
demand  for  the  week  has  been  quite  good,  how¬ 
ever,  for  all  shippers  and  a  very  good  tonnage 
was  moved  on  all  classes  of  trade  with  the  line 
trade  more  favored  than  the  city  and  water  busi¬ 
ness. 

All  sizes  remain  uniformly  well  taken  care  of 
and  some  shippers  are  of  the  opinion  that  with 
the  companies  taking  up  the  western  and  south¬ 
ern  trade  the  Philadelphia  markets  will  be  de¬ 
cidedly  short  for  the  straggling  buyers  who  are 
delaying  their  purchases.  Pea  coal  is  the  weaker 
of  the  sizes  prepared,  for  this  size  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  so  popular  with  the  domestic  trade  that 
it  is  so  included  in  this  locality.  Steam  trade  is 
stationary  and  shows  but  little  feature  of  inter¬ 
est  over  that  of  last  week. 

The  bituminous  trade  of  Philadelphia  con¬ 
tinues  to  improve  with  no  contrary  sign  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  moment.  There  is  practically  no 
spot  coal,  or  cheap  fuel,  to  be  found  anywhere, 
so  that  certain  houses  that  sold  at  low  figures 
expecting  to  cover  at  this  time  are  greatly  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  the  cheap  coal  will  be  found. 
The  sentiment  extends  to  the  mining  regions  on 
every  hand  and  all  operators  are  quoting  prices 
fully  up  to  the  markets  and  sometimes  somewhat 
in  the  lead.  The  change  has  been  a  rapid  one 
as  but  two  weeks  ago  it  was  not  uncomn.on  to 
find  dollar  coal  and  some  low  grade  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  at  seventy-five  cents.  It  seems  to  require 
no  nerve  at  all  now  for  these  same  operators 
to  say  ninety  cents  for  West  Virginia  and  $1.15 
to  ‘’51.25  for  Clearfield  coals.  Evidently  other 
markets  have  called  on  them  for  large  tonnages 
to  be  shipped  instantly  causing  the  sudden  divert¬ 
ing  of  consignments  and  the  consequent  ad¬ 
vances  in  prices.  Some  are  convinced  that  the 
change  has  been  too'  sudden  and  that  the  large 
shipments  will  block  the  lake  markets  and  throw 
the  surplus  back  this  way  again  in  a  few  weeks. 
With  this  idea  in  mind  they  are  inclined  to  fight 
off  their  pressing  low-priced  orders  to  try  and 
cover  later.  What  success  they  will  have  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  but  they  are  cautious  about  tak¬ 
ing  any  further  chances  at  this  time. 

Production  has  been  interfered  with  mater¬ 
ially  by  labor  shortage,  though  it  has  been  im¬ 
proved  over  last  week  by  better  car  supply.  Both 
influences  are  expected  to  have  much  to  do  with 
the  summer  business  in  the  way  of  keeping  down 
tonnage  and  next  fall  there  will  be  a  shortage 
of  both  that  will  reflect  seriously  in  higher  prices 
for  this  market. 

Slack  has  advanced  again  and  is  quoted  around 
ninety  cents  for  West  Virginia  and  twenty-five 
cents  higher  for  western  Pennsylvania  to  allow 
for  the  difference  in  freight. 

Coke  markets  are  firm  and  tending  upward  in 
demand.  All  coal  markets  here  seem  as  good  as 
could  be  desired. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

W.  H.  Moore,  of  Gano,  Moore  &  Co.,  has  just 
returned  from  a  week  in  the  Clearfield  regions. 

Tri-state  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Philadelohia, 
capital  $10,000,  has  been  incorporated  at  Harris- 
burgh. 

Mcv_auley  Coal  Company,  Pittston,  Pa.,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  Pick-away  breaker,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  last  week,  will  shortly  be  re¬ 
built. 

M.  R.  Gano,  formerly  managing  partner  of 
J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co.,  is  spending  the  summer 
on  the  shore  near  Atlantic  City,  and  has  not  yet 
announced  his  business  plans  for  the  future. 

Efforts  are  being  made  in  the  legislature  to  get 
the  majority  and  minority  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  which  framed  the  mine  code  together  on 
a  compromise  of  some  kind  so  that  the  bills 
which  now  lie  in  the  mines  and  mining  com¬ 
mittee  can  be  reported  out  for  action  by  the 
Senate.  The  majority  report  is  endorsed  by 


Chief  Roderick,  while  the  minority  code  is  that 
of  the  labor  element. 

A  strike  was  averted  in  the  Shamokin  district 
this  week  by  the  officials  of  District  No.  9  in¬ 
forming  the  grievance  committee  that  it  did  not 
have  legal  power  to  call  such  a  strike  because  of 
the  company’s  refusal  to  employ  some  men  who 
were  engaged  in  button  strikes.  The  proposed 
strike  was  to  have  been  called  Monday  and  in¬ 
volved  eleven  collieries  of  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I. 
Co.,  between  Trevorton  and  Locust  Gap,  about 
7,000  men. 

The  creditors  of  J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co.  held 
their  first  meeting  in  the  referee’s  office  last 
week  and  selected  Gen.  James  B.  Coryell  as  the 
trustee  to  continue  the  winding  up  of  the  firm’s 
affairs.  All  of  the  creditors  have  filed  claims 
with  him  and  another  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  May  28,  to  go  into  the  assets  more 
fully.  Some  litigation  will  likely  follow  to  real¬ 
ize  on  the  assets,  but  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  settle  all  of  these  cases  with  the  least  expense 
possible. 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  will 
be  held  in  Easton,  Pa.,  on  June  18  and  19,  with 
headquarters  in  the  Paxinosa  Inn,  on  Wyegate 
IMountain,  a  beautiful  hostelry  overlooking  the 
Delaware  valley.  Business  sessions  will  occupy 
the  first  day  and  on  the  second  the  association 
will  be  the  guests  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company  on  an  excursion  through  the  Pan¬ 
ther  Creek  valley  mining  regions,  visiting  several 
of  the  collieries  and  the  mammoth  power  plant 
at  Hauto,  which  is  now  nearly  completed.  The 
program  promises  a  most  enjoyable  occasion 
and  the  profitable  features  always  attend  the 
gathering  of  such  bodies  of  men. 

That  the  anthracite  coal  companies  are  the 
greatest  consumers  of  their  own  product  is  shown 
by  the  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
which  show  that  11.4  per  cent  of  the  coal  pro¬ 
duced  was  used  by  the  companies  themselves 
in  the  steam  plants.  In  tons,  this  would  be 
8,171,494,  as  the  amount  of  coal  sold  was  71,- 
227,087  tons.  At  some  of  the  mines  where  the 
water  Tiroblem  is  heaviest  and  twentv-five  to 
thirty  tons  of  water  is  pumped  out  for  every 
ton  of  coal  mined,  the  per  cent  of  coal  consumed 
at  the  pumping  plants  is  over  25  per  cent.  The 
average  tonnage  of  water  pumped  per  ton  of 
coal  mined  is  over  twelve  tons  of  water  to  every 
ton  of  coal.  Miles  of  steam  pipe  carry  the  power 
about  the  mines  with  a  consequent  loss  in  effi¬ 
ciency  and  waste.  The  horsepower  of  machinery 
about  the  anthracite  mines  alone  was  526,643  in 
1911. 


New  England  Trade 


Boston,  May  22. —  {Special  Correspondence.) — - 
A  decided  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place 
in  the  wholesale  anthracite  and  bituminous  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  England  during  the  past  week. 
Prices  are  decidedly  firmer  and  business  notic- 
ably  more  active. 

Perhaps  the  most  decided  change  in  condi¬ 
tions  and  sentiment  has  occurred  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  end  of  the  business.  From  April  1  until  re¬ 
cently  prices  have  covered  a  wide  range  owing 
primarily  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  the  so-called  coal 
combine.  Not  all  of  the  big  companies  named 
the  same  f.  o.  b.  New  England  prices,  and  the 
independent  shippers  offered  coal  freely  at  con¬ 
cessions.  Conditions  are  now  materially  changed. 
Independent  shippers  are  now  meeting  regular 
circular  prices  and  practically  all  of  the  big  com¬ 
panies  are  now  sticking  firmly  to  the  regular  May 
circular  prices. 

With  the  firming-up  of  prices  has  come  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  in  the  demand  for  anthracite. 
Dealers  who  have  been  carrying  high-priced  coal 
bought  during  the  latter  part  of  1912  are  now 
down  close  to  the  floors  and  are  placing  their 
orders  for  this  season’s  supply.  Figuring  on  the 
number  of  buyers  in  the  market  recently  May 
sales  promise  to  foot-up  handsomely  and  very 
likely  run  ahead  of  April  bookings.  Practically 
everything  arriving  is  applied  to  contract  orders, 
but  a  few  scattering  sales  of  nut  have  been  made 
at  Mystic  Wharf  at  $5.81  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  and 
higher.  Stove  and  egg  have  sold  at  $5.56  a  ton 
and  higher.  Stove  coal  appears  to  be  in  as  keen 
demand  as  was  the  case  last  year  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  correspondingly  small.  Nut  is  apparently 
in  large  supply,  while  egg  keeps  well  cleaned  up. 
The  mines  continue  to  produce  large  amounts 
of  anthracite,  but  shipments  to  tide-water  are 
slow  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  large 


amounts  of  coal  are  beginning  to  move  westward. 
Weather  conditions  along  the  coast  have  been 
thick  and  detrimental  to  the  transportation  of 
anthracite.  In  regard  to  the  immediate  future, 
most  dealers  believe  that  business  in  June  will' 
run  materially  ahead  of  June,  1912. 

So  far  as  the  demand  for  spot  bituminous  is 
concerned  little  or  no  improvement  is  noted.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  been  put  through  at  Mystic  Wharf  at 
$3.63  to  $3.83  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars,  but  sales  are 
few  and  far  between.  With  the  contract  end, 
however,  the  demand  is  far  more  active  and 
bookings  for  the  past  week  have  run  quite  high. 
As  far  as  can  be  learned  nobody  is  booking  con¬ 
tract  orders  at  prices  under  circular.  Stocks  of 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  coal  at  Hampton 
Roads  ports  have  been  reduced  materially  during 
the  past  week.  Demurrage  coal  at  New  England 
ports  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Pennsylvania  bitu¬ 
minous  is  arriving  quite  freely  and  meeting  with 
a  ready  sale  on  a  basis  of  $1  to  $1.55  a  ton  on 
cars  at  the  mines.  The  production  of  soft  coal 
is  still  restricted  more  or  less  by  a  scarcity  of 
labor,  and  unless  there  is  a  general  shutdown  of 
manufacturing  plants  all  over  the  country  as  a 
result  of  the  new  tariff  regulations,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  demand  for 
bituminous  will  exceed  the  supply  when  the  fall 
buying  movement  is  fully  under  way.  Under  such 
conditions  higher  prices  seem  inevitable  Local 
dealers  are  decidedly  optimistic. 

Retail  dealers  have  to  a  degree  shared  in  the 
increased  activity  of  the  wholesale  markets,  but 
the  most  improvement  in  business  is  noted  by 
dealers  selling  to  the  wealthier  class  of  people. 
Retail  prices  are  firm  and  unchanged. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market,  while  a  trifle 
firmer,  is  not  really  higher,  the  average  asking 
price  for  space  from  Hampton  Roads  ports  to 
Boston  being  seventy  to  eighty  cents  a  ton.  'Ves,- 
sel  owners,  however,  report  an  increase  demand 
for  space.  - 

Death  of  A.  F.  Holden. 

Albert  F.  Holden,  oresident  of  the  Island  v^reek 
Coal  Company  and  a  director  of  the  Pond  Creek 
Coal  Company,  died  at  his  home  in  Cleveland  on 
Sunday  evening.  May  18.  Beside  his  interests 
in  coal  properties,  Mr.  Holden  was  owner  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  managing  director  of 
the  United  States  Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining 
Company,  and  the  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelt¬ 
ing  Company,  and  also  a  director  of  the  Alaska 
Gold  Mines  Company.  Mr.  Holden  was  a  very 
aggressive  mining  man,  an  engineer  of  much 
ability,  a  Harvard  graduate,  and  much  beloved 
by  all  who  came  in  close  contact  with  him.  Mr. 
Holden  was  operated  on  last  October  for  a  can¬ 
cerous  growth  on  his  liver.  Prior  to  this  opera¬ 
tion  he  placed  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
with  explicit  instructions  that  they  were  not  to 
sell  the  large  stock  holdings  in  the  event  of  his 
death. 


Altoona  Coal  &  Coke  Company  is  preparing 
to  open  new  mines  at  Coupon,  Pa.,  and  will 
build  a  new  modern  tipple  to  handle  the  output. 
Additional  coke  ovens  will  be  fired  next  month 
and  repairs  and  e.xtensions  are  in  progress  at 
the  coke  plant.  These  mines  were  the  first  in 
Cambria  county  to  use  the  central  power  station 
plan  of  the  Penn  Central  Electric  Company,  now 
generally  employed  in  that  field. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


result  the  equipment  of  the  road,  whicli  has  been 
inadctiuate  for  some  time,  is  still  further  reduced. 


Coi.i:.MHUS,  Ohio,  May  22. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — This  market  is  assuming  a  distinctly 
summer  tone,  which,  though  satisfactory  in  its 
general  trade  operations,  has  the  element  of  list- 
lessness  characteristic  of  moving  in  a  rut.  The 
lake  shipping  is  the  feature  of  the  situation,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  considerable  tonnage  movement 
of  the  steam  grades.  Domestic  business  is  practi¬ 
cally  null,  except  as  relates  to  scout  operations 
in  the  direction  of  obtaining  advance  stocking  or¬ 
ders.  Production  in  the  Hocking  district  is  at  a 
higher  percentage  than  for  some  time,  or  about 
normal  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Eastern  Ohio 
operators  report  mine  work  at  about  normal  lev¬ 
els.  In  the  Pomeroy  Bend  field  operations  are  re¬ 
ported  as  about  60  per  cent  of  normal. 

As  the  feature,  lake  shipping  is  dominating  the 
market.  In  this  branch  of  the  trade  conditions 
have  experienced  general  clarification  during  the 
last  week,  as  transportation  facilities  are  meeting 
requirements  much  more  satisfactorily.  The  con¬ 
gestion  on  tracks  at  loading  ports  has  been  greatly 
relieved  and  a  better  return  of  cars  has  resulted. 
As  a  whole,  the  lake  movement  is  of  larger  pro¬ 
portions  than  at  this  time  last  year,  with  the 
prospects  at  present  indicating  a  greater  tonnage 
in  that  direction  for  the  entire  season  than  in 
1912.  Large  production  for  the  lake  trade  has  de¬ 
pressed  the  price  situation  somewhat  in  the  small 
sizes,  as  the  output  apparently  e.xceeds  the  de¬ 
mand.  This,  however,  is  giving  little  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  operators. 

Steam  trade  is  holding  up  very  well,  but  is  not 
showing  the  life  and  strength  that  has  marked  it 
during  the  last  several  weeks.  Railroads  are  still 
taking  large  tonnages  and  industrial  consumption 
is  of  good  size.  It  is  notable,  however,  that  the 
industrial  consumers  are  not  taking  fuel  for  stor¬ 
age  in  anticipation  of  future  requirements  to  the 
extent  that  such  buying  has  been  a  factor.  This  is 
taken  by  some  operators  as  forecasting  slowing 
down  in  the  steam  branch  of  the  business.  Prices, 
however,  are  remaining  firm  and  there  is  little 
prospect  of  any  changes  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  general,  the  price  situation  is  featureless.  As 
one  of  the  leading  operating  authorities  expressed 
it,  “the  trade  at  present  is  not  of  a  dickering  na¬ 
ture,  and  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
consumers  to  bear  the  market  or  the  producers  to 


bull  it.”  In  other  words,  the  situation  is  steady. 
Current  prices  are  as  follows  : 


Thick  Vein  Hocking — 

Columbus. 

Mines. 

3-inch  lump  . 

- $  2.15 

$  1.60 

1 54 -inch  lump . 

-  2.15 

1.50 

>^*inch  lump  . 

1.35 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.75 

1.10 

Egg  . 

1.25 

Domestic  nut  . 

1.20@1.25 

Nut,  pea  and  slack  . 

-  1.35 

.70 

Coarse  slack  . 

-  1.25 

.60 

Washed  Coals — 

Cobble  . 

1.90 

Stove  . 

-  2.40 

1.75 

Pomeroy — 

2  and  3-inch  lump  . 

-  2.15 

1.50 

Mine-run  . 

.  ...  1.75 

1.10 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

-  1.35 

.70 

Kanawha  Gas — 

l!4-inch  lump  . . 

-  1.90 

1.25 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.75 

1.10 

Kanawha  Splint — 

2*inch  lump  . 

-  2.40 

1.45 

^-inch  lump  . . 

_  2.20 

1.30 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.95 

1.05 

Egg  . 

.  ..-.  2.15 

1.25 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

1.55 

.65 

N.  &  W.  White  .Ash— 

S  inch  lump  . 

_  2.65 

1.75 

Ij4-inch  lump  . 

_  2.50 

1.60 

Egg  . 

2.15 

1.25 

Washed  Coals — 

Egg  . 

2.40 

1.50 

Nut  . 

2.35 

1.45 

Youghiogheny — 

1 14 -inch  lump  . 

-  2.65 

1.75 

Announcement  has  been  made  here  of  tlie  ap 
pointment  of  U.  S.  Morris,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation  as  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  the  Superior  Col¬ 
liery  Company,  which  has  operations  in  Jackson 
county,  Ohio.  The  general  offices  of  the  company 
have  been  moved  from  Wellston  to  Detroit,  where 
Mr.  Morris  will  be  located.  The  operating  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  company  will  remain  at  Wellston. 

Operators  and  shippers  here  have  expressed 
complaint  against  the  action  of  the  Hocking  Val¬ 
ley  railroad  in  selling  3,000  of  its  thirly-ton  ca.s 
to  a  road  leading  out  of  Chicago.  It  was  or'gin- 
ally  proposed  that  these  cars  woubl  be  replaced 
with  sixty-ton  equipment.  However,  onlc-  500  of 
these  cars  have  been  placed  in  service  and  as  a 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

George  H.  Barker,  vice  president  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Company,  is  on  a 
business  trip  to  Detroit  and  lake  points. 

J.  W.  Blower,  president  of  the  Hisylvania  Coal 
Company,  and  vice  president  of  the  D.  C.  Thomas 
Coal  Company,  of  Seng,  W.  Va.,  has  returned 
from  an  inspection  trip  to  the  operations  of  the 
latter  company. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Norfolk  &  West¬ 
ern  railroad  for  relieving  freight  congestion 
through  this  city  by  the  construction  of  additional 
sidings.  A  tract  of  land  eighty  feet  wide  and  two 
miles  long  has  been  purchased  south  of  Columbus 
upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  sidings. 

Options  are  being  secured  on  coal  land  in  Ben¬ 
ton  and  Laurel  townships.  Hocking  county,  by 
representatives  of  Eastern  capital.  Another  in¬ 
terest  is  investigating  coal  lands  in  Vinton  county 
and  proposes,  if  it  is  decided  to  develop  them,  to 
extend  the  Columbus  &  Southern  railroad  into  the 
new  fields. 

Announcement  has  been  made  here  of  the  sale 
of  the  Ironton  and  the  Northern  divisions  of  the 
Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  railroad,  at  Ironton,  on 
June  24.  The  Ohio  Southern  division  was  recently 
sold  at  Springfield,  and  objections  filed  with  the 
United  States  court  at  Columbus  are  now  pending 
before  confirmation. 


Can  ship  any 
kind  of  hay 
or  steaw  you 
^ant.V 

•* 

Writelus  for  prices  delivered  your  sta¬ 
tion.  »"-Have  shipping  points  in  Ohio, 

.'■  ••In^ana,!  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
-  -j  J  eonsmT  Can  ship  you  from  nearest 
point,  therefore  can  quote  lowest  price. 
Write  today  and  we  will  quote  you 
G  ^  our  prices,  and  also  put  your  name  on 
our  quoting  list  and  keep  you  posted. 

Inter  State  Hay  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


OUR  TWIN 
SPECIALTIES 

You  want  a  coal  that  will  attract  customers 
by  its  Preparation,  Appearance  and  Quality 

“Possum  Ridge ’’ 
and  “Oak Ridge” 

are  exactly  such  coals,  and  will  attract 
buyers  at  sight.  They  are  mined  in  the 
choicest  section  of  Southern  Illinois. 


Southern  Illinois  Coal  and 
Coke  Company 

W.  J.  SMITH,  Asst.  Sales  Mgr, 

W.  C.  Taylor,  S.W.S.A.,  Cent.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Offices,  122  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Peoples  Gas  Company  Building 

Colliery  Offices:  Herrin,  Illinois 
Branch  Offices:  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Boston,  Mass. 


Mention  The  Black  Diamond  when  writing  advertisers. 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 


[May  ; 


Harwood  Electric  Stock  Sale. 


The  Lehigh  Navigation  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  has  accepted  the  offer  made  by 
Alfred  D.  Pardee  to  sell  his  stock  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  Harwood  Electric  Company, 
and  the  transaction  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  Pardee  having  resigned  from  the 
presidency,  the  operations  of  the  Har¬ 
wood  Electric  Company  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  A.  W.  Drake  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  and 
John  S.  Wise,  Jr.,  with  headquarters  at 
Hazelton,  Pa. 

The  Harwood  Electric  Company  was 
incorporated  in  1909  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  consolidating  a  dozen  or 
so  electric  companies,  and  supplies  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  to  Hazelton,  Pa., 
and  neighboring  towns.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  capitalization  of  the  company  is 
$2.;k)(),00()  bonds,  $f)SS,()()0  preferred  and 
$:i,()00,()()0  stock. 


Coal  Properties  Bought. 


Coal  properties  to  the  amount  of 
$2, 000, 000  have  Iteen  purchased  by  J.  E. 
Daley,  president  of  the  Scranton  Coal 
Company,  Clarksville,  Ark.,  and  some 
New  York  associates.  These  coal  lands 
lie  in  Johnson  county,  and  include  the 
Scranton  corporation  mentioned.  Fort 
Smith  Coal  Company,  Creek  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Clark  &  McVVilliams  Coal  Com¬ 
pany',  McWilliams,  Ward  &  Co.,  Sun¬ 
shine  Coal  Company,  all  of  Spadra, 
.Ark.:  and  Sterling  Anthracite  Com¬ 
pany  of  Jamestown,  Ark.  New  ma¬ 
chinery  to  increase  output  will  cost 
$1.'')(),000.  Storage  yards  and  agencies 
will  he  established  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mechanical  Advances  in  Coal 
Mining. 


The  operation  of  the  anthracite  mines 
at  the  present  high  rate  of  production  lias 
been  made  possible  only  by  the  greatly 
increased  use  of  machinery.  The  in¬ 
creased  use  of  mechanical  appliances 
has  been  much  greater  than  is  gen¬ 


erally  supposed.  In  the  decade  from 
1902  to  1911,  as  indicated  by  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Alines  of  Pennsylvania,  the  horse¬ 
power  used  in  the  anthracite  mines 
increased  from  3.5-1,2:57  to  071,802,  or 
just  short  of  ninety  per  cent.  In  the 
same  period  the  number  of  horses  and 
mules  decreased  from  10,139  to  15,025. 
The  number  of  electric  locomotives  in¬ 
creased  from  53  to  635  and  the  number 
of  steam  locomotives  from  373  to  573. 
Mules  are  still  necessary  in  short  hauls 
and  steep  grades,  hut  elsewhere  the  elec¬ 
tric  and  steam  engines  are  saving  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually  in  motive 
power — Philadelphia  Pfezvs  Bureau. 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 


W.  W.  Hattie  &  Co.,  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  reports  as  follows 
under  date  of  May  19: 

The  freight  market  is  very  dull,  as 
is  usual  at  this  season  each  year,  and 
a  few  charters  are  being  completed.  In 
fact  the  only  recently  reported  lix- 
ture  was  the  charter  of  the  steamer 
"Edda,”  about  1,500  tons  coal  ca¬ 
pacity,  from  Range  to  Santiago  at 
.'i;2.10,  although  it  is  rumored  that  a 
steamer  has  been  chartered  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  La  F’lata  at  18s.  There  has 
been  little  change  in  market  condi¬ 
tions,  but  if  anything,  the  tendency 
is  towards  a  lower  level,  although 
steamers  are  still  scarce. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows:  $1.60  to  $1.70 
to  Havana;  $2.15  to  $2.25  to  Cardenas 
or  Sagua:  .$2  to  $2.25  to  Cienfuegos; 
$2.25  to  $2.35  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trini¬ 
dad;  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.70 
to  $1.80  to  St.  Thomas;  $2.25  to  $2.35 
to  Barbados;  $2  to  $2.10  to  Kingston 
(small  boats  to  Kingston  about 
$2.25);  $1.60  to  $1.70  and  p.  c.  to 
Curacao;  $2,10  to  $2.20  to  Santiago; 
$2.10  to  $2.20  to  Guantanamo;  $3.25 
to  $3.50  to  Demarara;  $2.25  to  $2.35 
to  Bermuda;  $2  to  $2.25  to  Vera  Cruz; 
$2.25  to  $2.35  to  Tampico;  18s  to  19s 
to  Rio;  18s  to  18s  6d  to  Buenos  Ayres 
or  La  Plata;  16s  to  17s  to  a  direct 


Direct  Acting,  Hoisting  and  Hauling  Engines 


Geared  Engines 


Pulls  heavier  loads  faster. 

One  engineer  said  to  the  Boss: 

“Give  me  a  Crawford  Engine  and  I’ll  show 
you  how  to  get  out  the  coal.” 


Glad  to  quote  prices. 


Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Co. 

Established  44  years  BRAZIL,  INDIANA 


port  in  the  Mediterranean,  not  east 
of  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  Spain  ex¬ 
cluded. 


Elk  Horn  Fuel  Notes. 


The  $4, 000, 000  five-year  5  per  cent 
notes  of  the  Elk  Horn  Fuel  Company 
sold  last  week  are  secured  by  a  mort- 
sage  on  200,000  acres  of  coking  coal 
lands  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia;  also  by  44.000  shares,  par 
value  $4,400,000,  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  of 
Maryland.  The  notes  of  the  Elk  Horn 
Fuel  Company  can  be  exchanged  aftei 
fix  menths  at  their  face  value,  any  time 
after  November  1st,  into  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  part  of  the  collateral  un¬ 
der  this  issue. 

The  Elk  Horn  Fuel  Company  vill 
be  largely  a  leasing  company,  and  iias 
a  number  of  applications  for  leases  from 
responsible  operators,  some  of  which 
liave  been  accepted,  and  develo])mcnt 
will  proceed  promptly. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
passes  through  part  of  this  property. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  under  con¬ 
struction  thirty  miles  of  new  line 
through  this  property  on  Beaver  Creek. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  also  bought 
surveys  and  rights  of  way  with  ex¬ 
pectation  of  entering  the  Elk  Horn 
Company’s  property  in  Kentucky.  They 
I’ow  have  a  line  into  the  property  of 
this  company  in  West  Virginia. 

There  will  be  shortlv  a  public  offerin.g 
of  the  notes  of  the  Elk  Horn  Fuel  Com- 
n.'my.  They  will  be  offered  at  931/1 
:u'd  interest,  at  which  price  they  will 
ret  over  6>^  per  cent. 


SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


SOME  Dealers  are  stocking 
anthracite  on  account  of 
the  reduction  in  price  of  40c 
per  ton,  and  neglecting  to 
stock  bituminous  coal. 

At  present  prices  the  return 
will  be  twice  as  great  for  the 
dealers  who  stock  Purity  coal 
instead.  Figure  it  out  for 
yourself,  then  stock  up  with  Purity, 
“the  best  of  the  best  by  aetual  test.” 

PURITY  COAL 
COMPANY 

ROANOKE  BLDG.  CHICAGO 

F.  J.  BROWNING,  -  Manager  of  Sales 
N.  W.  SALES  OFFICE 

619-621  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  C.  Pratt,  N.  W  Sales  Agent 
SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
Agents  for  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska 


DEXTER.  &  CARPENTER 

10-12  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

“LLOYDELL” 
“PRINCESS” 

“GARRETT” 

ana  “CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


C.C.  BOWMAN  ANTHRACITE, COKE, 

Miner  and  Shipper  BITUMINOUS. 


“North  Wilkes-Barre” 

“West  Wyoming” 
“Lopez” 

“Big  Vein  Lehigh” 

And  other  grade*  Anthracite. 


Sole  Shipper 
and 

Mine  Agent 


“Perfection”  Smithing 
“Best”  Gas 

“White  Oak”  Steam 

And  other  grades  Bituminous, 
Connellsville  Coke,  etc. 


Address  all  communications  to  119  William  St.,  Pittston,  Pa.  Anthracite  shipments  made 
by  rail  or  water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  and  their  connections. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S 


SCRANTON  COAL 

Covered  Docks.  S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  A^ent  All  llailroads 


Soft  Coal  Department  ISLAND  CRKKK 

West  Vir^jiiiia  Splint 

Rescreeued  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cinyinnatfi. 

C.  L.  BERING, 

Manager  Chicaj^o  Office 

Old  Colony  Building 

When  you  buy  “SCRANTON”  be  sure 
you  fiet  the  GENCINK  D.,  L.  &  W. 
Scranton. 

; 
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^lention  The  Black  Diamond  when  writing  advertisers. 


The  Black  Diamond 
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Competition  in  Service  vs.  Competition’  in  Price. 


“The  railroads  are  no  longer  competing  by 
rate  reductions  the  way  they  used  to.  In  fact, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
people  would  not  permit  them  to  indulge  in 
the  e.xcesses  and  immoral  practices  which  once 
ruled  if  the  carriers  wanted  to  do  any  such 
thing.  They  are  no  longer  giving  rebates  to 
favored  shippers  and  they  are  no  longer  giv¬ 
ing  free  passes  to  men  of  political  or  other 
influence  and  to  men  who  have  a-  certain 
amount  of  tonnage  to  move.  That  is,  as  a 
mark  of  competition,  the  railroads  have 
stopped  dissipating  their  revenue,  or  throwing 
it  away  uselessly.  And  yet,  any  man  who  has 
eyes  and  ears  appreciates  that  railway  compe¬ 
tition  is  just  as  strong  today  as  it  ever  was 
in  the  halcyon  days  of  the  secret  rebate  and 
the  open  rate  war. 

■  “If  you  delve  into  the  subject  deeply  enough 
you  will  find  that  steel  makers  are  not  now 
competing  by  price  slaughtering  the  way  they 
used  to  do.  We  don’t  hear  now  of  steel  sell¬ 
ing  today  at  $48  a  ton  and  tomorrow  at  $20 
a  ton — or  even  less.  Rather,  steel  prices  have 
struck  an  average  far  nearer  the  lowest  than 
the  highest  prices  previously  charged,  and  they 
hold  there.  The  steel  business  has  learned  not 
to  dissipate  its  revenue  by  internicine  strife — 
that  is,  to  dissipate  it  uselessly— and  yet  any 
one  at  all  familiar  with  the  steel  business  ap¬ 
preciates  that  competition  among  steel  makers 
is  just  as  strong  today  as  it  ever  was.  Per¬ 
haps,  if  we  get  to  the  exact  point  of  truth,  it 
is  stronger.  However,  the  steel  makers  are 
making  money  as  a  result  of  competition  rather 
than  losing  it. 

“Also,  if  you  will  inquire  into  general  mer¬ 
chandising  lines,  you  will  find  that  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  in  Chicago,  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  compete  by  price  reduction  solely 
with  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Company,  or  with 
Mandel  Brothers.  That  is,  Marshall  Field  & 
Company  does  not  believe  that  in  order  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  the  other  State  street 
merchants  it  must  make  its  appeal  to  cus¬ 
tomers  on  price  alone.  In  New  York  you  find 
the  same  thing.  John  Wanamaker  does  not 
cut  prices  as  a  sole  means  of  competing  with 
Gimble  Brothers  or  with  Siegel  Cooper  & 
Company.  And  yet,  competition  between  all 
of  these  stores  is  just  as  strong  as  it  ever 
was;  from  all  I  can  gather  it  is  stronger.  The 
business  pace  is  just  as  fast,  if  not  faster. 
The  values  given  to  the  people  are  as  good  as 
they  ever  were,  if  not  better.  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  in  order  to  keep  competition  alive  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  put  everything  on  the 
bargain  counter  and  to  throw  a  part  of  the 
merchant’s  capital  in  with  the  quality  of  the 
goods  in  order  to  make  a  sale. 

“You  never  hear,  nowadays,  of  a  gas  com¬ 
pany  in  a  town  cutting  prices  in  an  open  war 
with  the  electric  company  as  the  sole  method 
of  appealing  for  trade.  However,  the  gas 
company  sells  its  product  to  produce  light  and 
so  does  the  electric  company.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  keenest  competition  between  the  two 
concerns,  and  yet  that  competition  is  expressed 
in  something  besides  merely  a  reduction  of 
the  price. 

“.'Ml  of  these  men  are  merchants  in  different 
lines.  .Ml  of  these  men  are  appealing  to  the 
public  for  support.  All  of  these  ni’en  are  draw¬ 
ing  money  away  from  the  public  and  are  draw¬ 
ing  it  in  tremendous  amounts.  They  get  the 
money,  and  out  of  that  gross  amount  of 
money  they  get  a  certain  amount  of  profit. 
However,  in  order  to  obtain  that  patronage 
from  the  people  they  do  not  consider  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  prices  in  order  to  move  their 
products.’’ 

This  summary  of  present-day  business  con¬ 
ditions  was  given  a  short  time  ago  by  L.  S. 
Evans,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Clinchfield  Fuel  Company,  a  selling  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Evans  was  an- 


L.  S.  Evans  Shows  How  Other  Lines  of 
Industry  Have  Abandoned  an  Obsolete 
Notion  Still  Cherished  by  the  Coal  Mer¬ 
chant. 

alyzing  current  business  conditions  in  order 
to  find  wherein  the  present  status  of  the  coal 
trade  is  different  from  the  present  status  of 
other  lines  of  business.  He  was  hoping  by 
this  close  analysis  to  find  how  the  other  peo¬ 
ple  could  compete  without  cutting  prices  and 
thereby  to  find  how  the  coal  trade  could  com¬ 
pete  in  something  else  besides  merely  a  price 
reduction.  He  believed,  and  properly  so,  that 
if  he  could  find  a  method  common  to  these 
other  lines  of  business  by  which  competition 
was  kept  alive  and  found  expression  in  some¬ 
thing  other  than  price  reduction,  it  would  be 
possible  to  transplant  this  device  or  system 
to  the  coal  trade  and  thus  end,  in  the  coal 
trade,  the  orgy  of  price  cutting  as  the  sole 
expression  of  competition  which  has  brought 
the  entire  industry  almost  to  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy. 

In  order  to  fortify  the  conclusion  which  he 
was  about  to  draw,  Mr.  Evans  went  on  to 
make  another  statement  about  these  various 
lines  and  thus  to  forestall  the  advancement 
of  an  argument  in  favor  of  price  cutting  in 
the  coal  trade.  He  said: 

“Each  one  of  these  lines  of  industry  has  a 
commodity  which  must  be  moved  almost  in¬ 
stantly  or  the  loss  is  in  some  cases  very 
heavy,  but  in  other  cases  practically  complete. 
For  example,  take  a  railroad  train.  A  passen¬ 
ger  train  must  move  between  stations  upon 
exact  schedule.  If  that  particular  train  does 
not  carry  passengers  it  is  operated  at  a  loss 
and  that  loss  is  irrecoverable.  Also  certain 
freight  trains  are  destined  to  pull  out  over 
certain  divisions  at  certain  times.  Not  only 
must  this  freight  train  have  some  goods  to 
carry,  but  it  must  have  a  certain  amount  if 
it  is  going  to  avoid  loss.  That  is,  the  engine 
traveling  over  that  division  must  be  allowed 
to  pull  as  much  freight  as  it  is  capable  of 
pulling  or  there  is  an  increased  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  for  that  particular  train,  and,  therefore,  a 
loss  is  sustained  by  the  railroad.  On  other 
railroads  there  are  other  trains  running  under 
identical  conditions.  If  one  gets  the  business 
and  the  other  does  not,  one  railroad  loses 
money  and  the  other  makes  it,  and  for  that 
reason  the  competition  Ifor  this  freight  is 
particularly  keen.  However,  although  losses 
are  thus  instantly  made  or  avoided,  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  ceased  to  keep  their  trains  moving 
by  a  system  of  rate  cutting.  They  do  not  try 
by  a  reduction  of  revenue  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
revenue.  They  do  not  do  the  foolish  thing  of 
taking  a  loss  in  order  to  avoid  a  loss. 

“Everyone  knows,  also,  that  goods  sold  over 
the  counters  of  general  merchandise  stores 
go  out  of  fashion  very  quickly.  In  these  days 
of  intensified  styles,  which  change  rapidly, 
big  merchandising  houses  must  be  able  to  move 
the  goods  before  the  styles  make  them  obso¬ 
lete.  Thus  they  must,  in  some  way,  get  the 
goods  to  the  customers  and  off  their  own 
counters  if  they  are  going  to  avoid  a  loss. 
However,  these  merchandising  establishments 
do  not  take  a  loss  instantly  in  order  to  avoid 
a  loss  possibly  a  little  later.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  found  some  way  by  which 
those  goods  can  be  moved  at  a  profitable  price. 

“Almost  precisely  the  same  thing  holds  true 
of  gas  and  electricity.  The  companies  manu¬ 
facture  both  gas  and  electricity  for  immediate 
use  only  and  this  must  be  moved;  it  must  be 
moved  instantly  and  in  tremendous  volume  or 
there  is  a  tremendous  loss.  The  companies 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  cut  prices  and, 
therefore,  sacrifice  their  revenue  in  order  to 
avoid  a  loss  expressed  in  the  absence  of  profit. 


“As  all  these  things  indicate,  almost  every 
other  line  of  business,  outside  of  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness,  has  figured  out  some  scheme  of  competi¬ 
tion  which  does  not  involve  a  loss  of  revenue, 
and  which  still  does  bring  about  a  rapid  move¬ 
ment  of  the  large  volume  of  commerce.” 

Mr.  Evans  stopped  his  discussion  long 
enough  to  let  that  idea  sink  in.  He  deliber¬ 
ated  long  enough  to  arouse  curiosity  as  to  the 
methods  pursued  by  these  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  get  volume  of  sale  and  prices  which 
yield  a  profit  upon  each  article  of  commerce 
sold.  Then,  having  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  one  big  point  which  he  wanted  to  make, 
Mr.  Evans  continued: 

“The  basis  of  the  new  competition  in  business 
is  service. 

“The  railroads  give  service  in  the  form  of 
faster  and  more  trains,  better  cars,  and  the 
quicker  and  more  direct  movement  of  goods. 
The  steel  companies  give  service  in  better 
chemical  quality  of  steel  and  in  the  rolling  and 
drilling  of  certain  shapes  of  steel  to  the  exact 
size  demanded  by  the  fabricator.  The  gas 
companies  give  service  in  the  form  ,of  instruc¬ 
tion  how  to  use  gas  economically;  in  the  form 
of  advice  as  to  what  kind  of  stoves  to  use 
to  get  the  best  results  from  gas.  The  electric 
companies  give  service  in  the  form  of  con¬ 
stantly  improved  lights  and  in  the  form  of 
various  appliances  which  make  housekeeping 
light  and  easy — by  the  use  of  certain  pieces 
of  mechanism  around  the  house,  such  as  the 
electric  iron,  the  electric  toaster,  the  electric 
stove  and  fireless  cooker  combined  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  small  conveniences. 
The  big  merchandising  houses  give  service  in 
the  form  of  better  delivery,  more  convenient 
arrangement  of  their  stores,  freedom  to  ex¬ 
change  unsatisfactory  goods  for  those  which 
are  satisfactory,  and  the  aid  of  competent 
salesmen  to  help  the  uninformed  select  the 
goods  that  meet  their  exact  requirements.” 

Mr.  Evans  appreciated  that  he  was  getting 
into  a  subject  that,  in  reality,  is  quite  new  to 
members  of  the  coal  trade.  He  recognized, 
too,  that  his  idea  was  not  going  to  be  accepted 
and  certainly  was  not  going  to  le  put  into 
effect  unless  he  could  clarify  every  point  of  it. 
Therefore  he  raised,  of  his  own  volition,  the 
question,  “What  is  service?  What  acts  of  a 
salesman,  a  merchant  or  a  producer  constitute 
service,  and  how  may  a  man  start  in  order  to 
find  what  service  really  is?”  Then,  in  his  own 
way,  he  operated  upon  that  question  with  the 
keen  analytical  powers  of  his  mind  in  this 
fashion : 

“In  the  last  analysis,  service  to  a  consumer 
is  that  little  attention  to  detail  which  will 
make  it  easy  for  a  man  to  do  business  with  a 
given  producer  or  a  given  merchant.  That  is, 
on  the  railroads,  the  faster  trains  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  cars  make  it  easy  for  people  to  travel  by 
way  of  certain  lines.  Conveniently  arranged 
stores  and  especially  adequate  facilities  for 
the  exchange  of  unsatisfactory  goods,  make  it 
easy  for  a  woman  to  deal  with  any  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  houses,  such  as  Marshall  Field  &  Com¬ 
pany.  The  instant  repair  of  defective  stoves 
and  occasional  lessons  in  how  to  use  gas  eco¬ 
nomically  make  it  easy  for  people  to  install  and 
use  the  product  of  the  gas  company.  And  so 
we  could  go  through  the  list  of  things  which 
take  the  petty  annoyances  off  the  hands  of  the 
buyer  and  make  the  care  of  them  part  of  the 
business  of  the  man  who  wants  to  sell  a  com¬ 
modity,  a  service  or — a  ton  of  coal. 

“However,  when  we  get  into  the  coal  trade,” 
continued  Mr.  Evans,  “we  find  that  our  pro¬ 
ducers  and  merchants  are  still  pursuing,  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country,  and  really  al¬ 
most  generally,  the  ancient  idea  that  competi¬ 
tion  is  alone  expressed  in  price  cutting.  The 
coal  man  has  a  volume  of  coal  which  he  wants 
to  move — in  fact,  which  he  must  move.  He 
thinks,  because  he  must  get  rid  of  a  carload 
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of  forty  or  fifty  tons  inside  of  forty-eight  to 
sixty  hours,  that  he  occupies  a  position  abso¬ 
lutely  unique  in  the  field  of  merchandising. 
Therefore  he  thinks  he  must  resort  to  the 
ancient  expedient  of  cutting  his  price  in  order 
to  move  his  commodity.  To  him  there  is  only 
one  way  of  moving  goods,  and  that  is  in  the 
old  way.  The  old  way  is  to  sacrifice  a  profit 
or  to  take  an  actual  loss  in  order,  if  you  please, 
to  avoid  a  loss.  He  must  resort  to  this  em¬ 
barrassing  necessity  merely  because  he  has 
not  done  what  the  other  people  have  done, 
namely,  figured  out  a  service  which  will  attract 
buyers  to  him,  even  though  price  cutting  has 
been  abandoned.  In  other  words,  he  has  not 
tried  to  make  it  easy  for  the  buyer  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  him  and  by  that  to  attract  large 
numbers  of  buyers.  Instead  he  makes  it  hard 
for  the  coal  buyer  to  trade  with  anyone  be¬ 
cause  that  coal  buyer  must  sound  a  dozen  mar¬ 
kets  to  see  thac  he  has  obtained  the  best  price 
and  then  must  take  a  hundred  precautions  to 
see  that  he  is  not  cheated  in  the  coal  delivered. 

“But  just  the  same,  it  is  possible  for  coal 
companies  to  give  service  and,  therefore,  to 
get  a  larger  volume  of  trade  at  a  profit.  Of 
course,  this  is  going  to  mean  more  work  for 
the  coal  producer.  However,  if  he  can  get 
more  money  for  his  product  he  certainly  should 
be  willing  to  put  a  little  more  work  on  the 
movement  of  his  goods  and  to  pay  a  little 
closer  attention  to  those  details  which  make 
the  buyer  feel  that  he  is  at  home  while  dealing 
with  a  certain  company. 

“By  way  of  example:  A  coal  mine  is  ship¬ 
ping  almost  every  day  of  the  year  over  a  cer¬ 
tain  railroad.  Sometimes  it  ships  its  coal  the 
entire  length  of  that  carrier;  at  other  times  it 
ships  only  part  of  the  way.  In  the  course  of 
a  year  it  tests  out  in  every  direction  the  capa¬ 


bilities  of  that  railroad,  and  it  knows  precisely 
what  are  its  moods  and  what  may  be  expected. 
However,  the  coal  consumer  may  not  have 
such  intimate  relations  with  that  carrier.  It 
may  receive  goods  by  or  ship  goods  over  that 
railroad  only  occasionally.  The  buyer  may 
not  know  in  detail  any  of  the  moods  of  that 
railroad.  The  coal  producer,  from  his  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  car¬ 
rier,  may  figure  out  a  schedule  by  which  coal 
can  be  moved  in  a  way  that  it  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  for  the  buyer  of  the  coal  to 
do.  Therefore,  the  burden  of  arranging  coal 
shipments  to  satisfy  the  buyer  logically  and 
legitimately  belongs  to  the  producer. 

“Also,  it  is  the'  coal  company’s  exclusive 
business  to  sell  coal,  but  it  is  not  the  consum¬ 
er’s  exclusive  business  to  buy  coal.  The  user 
looks  into  his  coal  supply  only  occasionally; 
his  attention  is  not,  necessarily,  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  coal  pile  all  the  time.  If  a 
coal  company  is  selling  to  a  certain  consumer, 
month  in  and  month  out,  he  can  very  easily 
keep  a  record  showing  just  about  how  that 
man  takes  his  coal  and  just  about  when  he  is 
going  to  require  fresh  supplies.  In  fact,  it  is 
possible,  as  has  been  proved,  for  an  up-to-date 
sales  agent  to  know  far  more  about  the  status 
of  a  consumer’s  coal  supply  than  the  head  of 
that  company  himself  knows. 

“Having  the  railroad  peculiarities  reduced 
to  a  graphic  chart  and  having  the  consumers 
peculiarities  reduced  to  a  definite  statement, 
it  is  possible  for  a  coal  selling  agency  so  to 
arrange  its  shipments  that  the  consumer  can 
have  coal  almost  at  the  exact  hour  when  the 
need  for  it  is  expressed.  By  taking  the  burden 
of  looking  out  for  his  coal  supply  off  the  hands 
of  the  coal  consumer  the  buyer  is  relieved 
from  one  annoying  detail  and  is  permitted  to 


expend  his  energies  in  more  profitable  direc¬ 
tions.  The  coal  company  which  thus  releases 
him  is  giving  a  definite  service  which  binds 
that  buyer  to  that  particular  mine. 

“Also,  it  is  the  coal  operator’s  business  to 
produce  coal  and,  therefore,  to  know  all  about 
the  coal.  He  knows  not  only  what  it  is  at  the 
face,  but  what  it  is  as  received  at  destination. 
He  is  supposed  to  know,  even  if  he  does  not, 
precisely  how  it  performs  in  the  average  fur¬ 
nace;  how  it  can  be  made  to  perform  and  how 
the  furnace  can  be  doctored  in  order  to  make 
that  coal  give  the  best  possible  account  of 
itself. 

“However,  the  consumer  of  coal  may  not 
even  know  so  much  as  how  the  coal  lies  in  the 
ground.  He  may  not  know  a  thing  about  what 
causes  impurities  to  creep  into  coal.  He  may 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  quiet  influences 
which  reduce  the  efficiency  of  a  coal  pile.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  since  his  mind  is  centered  upon  the 
production  of  something  else,  he  is  not  a 
mechanical  expert  and  knows  very  little  about 
his  coal  burning  apparatus. 

“Seeing  these  two  things,  it  is  preeminently 
the  coal-  producer’s  business,  or  the  coal  sales 
agent’s  business,  to  look  after  the  preparation 
of  coal  so  that  it  may  not  annoy  the  buyer. 
■When  any  deficency  of  the  coal  burning 
plants  is  noticed  it  is  the  selling  company’s 
duty  to  send  some  one  who  will  correct  the 
mistake  and  bring  the  plant  up  to  efficiency 
without  unduly  annoying  the  owner  of  that 
plant.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  service  re¬ 
lieves  the  coal  consumer’s  mind  of  any  annoy¬ 
ance  over  the  performance  of  his  furnace  and 
boiler  setting,  it  releases  that  mind  for  activ¬ 
ity  along  more  profitable  lines  and,  therefore, 
makes  it  easy  for  that  buyer  to  patronize  that 
(Concluded  on  page  32.) 


A  Tipple  and  a  Shaker  Frame 


Built  of  Concrete. 


Since  early  in  1912  the  Stearns  Coal  &  Lumber 
Company  of  Stearns,  Ky.,  has  had  the  use  of  a 
reinforced  concrete  tipple  and  shaker  screen  at 
its  mine  No.  10.  From  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
trations  one  can  see  how  well  the  design  of  the 
tipple  fits  the  location.  This  does  not  tell,  how¬ 
ever,  how  well  this  novel  piece  of  mine  equip¬ 
ment  works  out  nor  how  the  managers  planned 
to  give  the  heavy  structure  a  firm  footing. 

In  planning  the  structure,  test  holes  were  sunk 
to  explore  the  foundation  material.  Rock  was 
found  under  the  tipple  portion  of  the  structure 
and  yellow  clay  under  the  shaker  frame.  On  the 
rock  the  columns  were  designed  to  go  straight 
down  to  rock  without  increase  in  dimension.  On 
the  clay,  the  foundations  were  spread  so  as  to 
keep  the  pressure  per  square  foot  well  under  eight 
hundred  pounds. 

The  columns  were  designed  with  a  cross  sec¬ 
tional  area  of  four  square  feet.  This  w'as  to  give 
mass  to  the  structure  for  withstanding  the  strains 
set  up  by  the  screen  motion. 

All  beams,  both  in  the  tipple,  floor  and  in  the 
screen  house,  were  made  two  feet  deep  and  one 
foot  thick. 

The  tipple  floor,  four  inches  thick,  was  given  a 
slope  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent  for  loads  to 


the  dump  and  one  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  for 
empties  leaving  the  dump. 

Braces  were  introduced  at  all  junction  points. 
These  braces,  of  concrete,  were  two  feet  on  a 
side  and  one  foot  thick. 

For  reinforcement  in  the  foundation,  plates  one- 
half  inch  steel  bars,  placed  on  six  inch  centers 
and  in  two  directions  were  provided.  In  the 
columns,  three-fourth  inch  bars,  six  to  a  column, 
were  used.  In  the  two  forty-four  foot  columns, 
which  serve  to  support  both  the  tipple  floor  and 
the  shaker  frame  and  also  to  transmit  the  strains 
from  the  shaker  frame  to  the  tipple  floor  anchor¬ 
age,  nine  three-fourths  inch  square  bars  were  used 
for  reinforcement.  All  columns  have  three-eights 
inch  round  steel  hoops  placed  two  feet  apart. 

The  shaker  screens  are  novel  in  making  use  of 
a  well  known  principle  found  in  clocks.  'We  all 
know  that  changing  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
changes  the  number  of  swings  per  minute.  The 
suspension  rods  of  a  screen  may  be  called  pendu¬ 
lum  rods.  The  screens  are  the  weights.  To 
keep  any  coaj  screen  clear  and  insure  a  maximum 
delivery  of  coal  calls  for  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  complete  swings  per  minute. 

_  In  the  old  type  of  shaker  screen  with  suspen¬ 
sion  rods  six  or  seven  feet  long,  the  screens  will 


swing  freely  at  not  over  twenty  swings  per 
minute.  A  comparatively  large  amount  of  power 
is  then  required  to  drive  the  screen  up  to  one 
hundred  ten  per  minute. 

In  the  Aeco  screen  the  suspension  rods  or  links 
are  six  inches  long.  This  means  that  the  screens, 
if  there  were  no  friction  at  the  bearings,  would 
on  being  set  in  motion,  swing  freely  at  ninety  per 
minute.  To  increase  this  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  calls  for  very  little  additional  power.  Actual 
measurements  on  the  Aeco  screen  at  Stearns,  Ky., 
show  that  a  screen  seventy-two  inches  wide,  mak¬ 
ing  four  grades  of  coal,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  per  hour  will  only  require  six 
horse  power. 

It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  the  general  design 
admits  of  variation  to  meet  the  conditions  im¬ 
posed  by  drift,  slope  or  shaft  mining. 

The  Associated  Engineering  Company  of  Louis¬ 
ville  and  Somerset,  Ky.,  controls  the  rights  under 
which  the  reinforced  concrete  shaker  frames, 
tipples,  and  short  suspension  shaker  screens  are 
manufactured.  The  plant  illustrated  was  designed 
and  built  by  them  in  January  and  February,  1912. 
The  Stearns  Coal  &  Lumber  Company  reports 
that  there  have  been  absolutely  no  repairs  on  the 
structure  or  machinery  since  it  was  first  put  into 
commission. 


Two  'Views  of  the  Concrete  Tipple  and  Shaker  Screen  House  of  the  Stearns  Coal  &  Lumber  Co. 
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Two  Western  Railroads  Are  in  Receivers’  Hands. 


Action  was  taken  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
in  the  United  States  district  courts  at  Chi¬ 
cago  and  St.  Louis  to  place  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  railroads,  respectively,  in  the  hands  of 
receivers.  The  total  amount  of  money  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  fail¬ 
ure  is  something  like  $80,000,000.  The  total 
amount  involved  in  the  Frisco  failure  was 
something  like  $800,000,000.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  failure,  however,  involves  far  less 
money.  Failure  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illi¬ 
nois  was  caused  by  its  inability  to  borrow 
something  like  $10,000,000  with  which  to  take 
up  maturing  obligations.  The  failure  of  the 
Frisco  was  due  to  its  inability  to  borrow  the 
insignificant  sum  of  $3,250,000  with  which  to 
take  up  some  notes  which  fall  due  June 
first. 

In  the  petitions  which  request  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  receivers,  elaborate  efforts  are  made 
to  show  that  the  immediate  causes  of  distress 
on  the  part  of  the.  railroads  are  the  fact  that 
railroad  legislation  has  been  hostile,  resulting 
in  the  destruction  of  the  road’s  credit ;  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  refused 
to  permit  any  increases  in  freight  rates, 
thereby  depriving  the  carriers  of  the  larger 
revenue  which  their  increased  expenses  de¬ 
mand  ;  that  the  coal  strike  of  1912  worked  a 
double  detriment  upon  the  railroad  by  in¬ 
creasing  its  cost  of  coal  and  decreasing  its  reve¬ 
nue  by  withdrawing  tonnage  from  it  for  a 
matter  of  almost  six  months,  and  that  the 
floods  of  last  spring  were  so  severe  as  to  wipe 
out  thousands  of  feet  of  railroad  track  and  to 
destroy  property  to  replace  which  was  a  great 
expense  to  the  railroad. 

While  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  these 
things  have  been  a  more  or  less  potent  influ¬ 
ence  in  railroad  affairs,  it  is,  nevertheless,  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  close  reader  of  the  petition  that 
personal  considerations  really  dominate.  That 
is,  the  struggle  really  is  and  has  been  to  di¬ 
vorce  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  from 
control  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.  On 
that  account,  the  failure  of  these  two  im¬ 
portant  railroads  is  not  taken  as  anything 
ominous  in  our  financial  affairs.  For  that 
reason,  it  may  be  looked  upon  with  equanimity 
and  need  not  necessarily  be  considered  as  the 
beginning  of  railroad  failures  which  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  period  of  depression. 

This  phase  of  the  subject  is  mentioned  be¬ 
cause,  on  Tuesday,  there  was  discussion  in 
stock  exchange  and  financial  circles  of  the 
possibility  and  even  the  probability  that  other 
railroad  failures  would  follow  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  In  fact,  sympathetic  weakness  in 
other  railroad  stocks  seemed  to  indicate  that 
brokers  and  traders  rather  expect  a  few  other 
failures  in  a  very  short  time. 

However,  some  important  bankers  made  the 
situation  very  clear  by  one  or  two  comments. 
The  house  of  Speyer  &  Company  of  New 
York  made  a  suggeston  full  of  meaning  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  B.  F.  Yoakum,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Frisco 
line.  The  comment  was  that  “Mr.  Yoakum  will 
have  to  explain  a  great  many  things.”  This  sug¬ 
gestion  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  cause  of  the 
failure  was  personal  rather  than  political  or  eco¬ 
nomic. 

Other  bankers  made  this  suggestion.  They 
said  that  for  the  last  several  years,  railroad 
financing  has  been  done  by  short-time  notes 
rather  than  by  the  issuance  and  sale  of  long¬ 
time  obligations.  A  good  many  of  the  notes 
issued  the  last  of  1907  and  in  1908  come  to 
maturity  this  year  and  must  be  retired  or 
permanently  financed.  Among  other  such 
notes  were  those  put  out  by  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco.  It  is  realized,  therefore,  that 
a  great  deal  of  new  financing  will  have  to  be 
done  this  year  which  may,  in  part,  account  for 
the  tightness  of  the  money  market  recently  ap¬ 
parent.  These  financiers,  however,  make  the 
statement  that  almost  all  of  the  railroad  ob¬ 
ligations  of  this  character  have  been  taken 
care  of.  or  at  least  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  taking  care  of  them,  and,  conse- 
fitiently,  those  railroads  arc  in  no  danger  of 
following  the  two  western  roads  into  financial 
embarrassment. 

As  indicating  that  the  cause  of  the  failures 
may  he  local  rather  than  general,  an  interest¬ 
ing  piece  of  gossip  has  been  going  the  rounds 
for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  concerning 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad.  For 


Failure  of  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 
and  Frisco  Due  to  Local  Rather  Than 
General  Causes — Effect  Upon  the  Coal 
Industry. 


several  months  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail¬ 
way  wishes  to  extend  its  lines  south  through 
Illinois,  perhaps  as  far  as  the  Ohio  river,  and 
in  fact  has  been  planning  such  an  extension. 
There  has  been  a  very  vague  report  to  the 
effect  that  the  management  of  the  road  did 
not  care  particularly  whether  this  extension 
was  in  the  form  of  a  new  line  or  was  in  the 
form  of  the  purchase  of  an  existing  railroad. 
This  has  led  to  a  well-defined  rumor,  first  to 
the  effect  that  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  by  the  St. 
Paul  were  under  way  and  then  by  the  spread 
of  a  report  that  negotiations  had  been  con¬ 
summated  and  the  road  sold. 

There  is,  indeed,  very  good  reasons,  as  seen 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  coal  trade,  why 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  would 
like  to  have  a  division  extending  into  and 
through  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
It  is,  of  course,  apparent  to  everyone  that 
stockholders  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illi¬ 
nois  would  fare  better  by  affiliations  with  the 
St.  Paul  than  by  an  affiliation  with  the  Frisco. 
If  the  St.  Paul  wished  to  buy;  if  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  wished  to  sell,  and  if  the 
Frisco  stood  in  the  way  of  the  deal,  it  is 
very  easy  to  understand  how  friction  might 
arise  that  would  culminate  in  some  such  un¬ 
friendly  action  as  a  request  for  a  receivership 
and  a  demand  upon  the  courts  that  the  union 
between  the  properties  should  be  broken  up, 
and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  left  in 
a  position  to  map  out  its  own  future. 

Everything  seems  to  indicate,  therefore, 
that  the  cause  of  the  receivership  of  these 
roads  is  local  rather  than  general  and  that 
relieves  a  considerable  load  from  the  public 
minds  by  indicating  that  there  is  no  need  for 
any  serious  worry  about  the  financial  situation 
of  the  near  future. 

This  point  is  brought  out  for  the  reason 
that  the  embarrassment  of  these  two  railroads 
is  likely  to  have  more  or  less  influence  upon 
coal  trade  affairs  unless  the  situation  is  thor¬ 
oughly  understood.  For  example,  the  same 
financial  powers  who  are  influential  in  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  have  been  for  the 
last  two  years  very  active  in  the  purchase  of 
coal  lands  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Only  re¬ 
cently  the  purchases  have  been  very  heavy. 
If  railroad  finances  were  out  of  joint,  and  if 
the  times  were  wholly  unfriendly  to  the  floating  of 
railroad  security,  and  if  money  could  not  be  bor¬ 
rowed  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  sound  trans¬ 
portation  companies,  it  might  be  expected  that  in 
the  resulting  depression  a  great  deal  of  this  coal 
land  that  is  now  held  in  reserve  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  market,  perhaps,  at  a  sacri¬ 
fice  price.  That  would  result  in  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  the  coal  trade  of  these  two 
states  in  general,  in  a  good  many  ways,  but 
in  particular,  by  putting  an  end  to  certain 
financial  programs  recently  entered  upon  with 
so  much  confidence.  However,  if  as  indicated, 
the  cause  of  the  failure  is  local  and  personal, 
rather  than  general  and  economic,  there  need 
be  expected  no  radical  change  in  respect  to 
this  coal  land  ownership,  and  certainly  no  in¬ 
terruption  of  other  financial  programs  entered 
into  recently. 

Taking  everything  into  account,  while  this 
receivership  is  undoubtedly  unfortunate,  com¬ 
ing  at  this  time,  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
serious  or  indicative  for  which  reason  no  one 
need  to  expect  a  financial  panic  to  follow  im¬ 
mediately. 

The  following  extracts  and  suggestions 
taken  from  the  petitions  of  the_  various  roads 
tell  the  story  of  the  receivership. 

The  reason  as  assigned  in  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  creditors’  petition  and  agreed 
to  by  the  railroad  are: 

Current  cash  resources  and  borrowing  powcr 
arc  exhausted  because  of  an  unusual  stringency 
and  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  banks  to  loan 
money  to  railroad  companies  upon  usual  terms 
as  to  interest  and  collateral,  _  rendering  the 
railroad  unable  to  meet  its  obligations. 


That  as  a  result  of  its  inability  to  borrow 
more  than  100  locomotives  and  5,000  cars  are 
out  of  repairs  and  unsafe  for  carrying  business, 
laying  the  road  liable  to  prosecution  under 
interstate  commerce  laws. 

Strike  of  coal  miners  in  1912  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana. 

Recent  disastrous  floods  of  March  and  April, 
1913,  which  wiped  out  a  great  deal  of  the  road’s 
property. 

Increase  in  cost  of  operation  in  the  last  two 
years  as  to  labor,  fuel  and  materials  and  by 
the  federal  and  state  enactments,  such  as  full 
crew  bills,  safety  appliances  acts  and  other 
requirements,  not  to  speak  of  the  increase  in 
taxes,  which  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
fixes  as  more  than  $75,000  in  1912,  without  ma¬ 
terial  advances  in  freight  and  passenger  rates 
being  allowed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Inability  of  the  Frisco  to  make  good  con¬ 
tract  of  October  1,  1902,  to  take  over  by  1942 
a  majority  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock 
of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  which  had 
been  deposited  with  the  Equitable  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York. 

The  petition  charges  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois’  financial  trouble  to  its  being  “milked” 
by  the  Frisco. 

It  is  set  forth  that  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  has  a  large  and  prosperous  business, 
mainly  in  transporting  coal,  and  that  when  the 
strike  came  in  April,  1912,  practically  all  busi¬ 
ness  was  suspended  for  sixty  days.  When  the 
mines  resumed  operation  the  coal  cars  had 
become  widely  scattered  and  other  railroads 
refused  to  return  them  and,  as  a  result,  for 
practically  six  months  little  business  was  done. 

Following  that  blow  came  the  floods  of 
March  and  April  of  this  year  which  wiped 
out  thousands  of  feet  of  track,  princinally 
in  Indiana,  and  practically  suspended  business 
for  three  weeks. 

As  a  result  of  the -floods  and  strikes,  the  pe¬ 
tition  says,  the  company  became  greatly  em¬ 
barrassed  financially  and  unable  to  meet  its 
expense.  Its  borrowing  power  and  current 
cash  resources  exhausted,  despite  the  value  of 
the  property,  the  railroad  was  forced  to  admit 
its  insolvency.  Regarding  this  the  bill  says: 

“Owing  to  the  obligations  of  the  defendant 
and  its  inability  to  meet  them,  there  is  im¬ 
minent  danger  that  a  multiplicity  of  suits, 
actions  and  attachments  will  be  instituted  by 
various  creditors  and  the  company’s  business 
broken  up  and  destroyed,  to  the  great  injury 
and  loss  to  its  stockholders  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  its  organization. 

“There  exists  in  the  money  markets  of  New 
York  and  Chicago,  where  the  defendant  has 
heretofore  borrowed  funds  for  its  current  re¬ 
quirements,  an  unusual  stringency  and  un¬ 
willingness  on  the  part  of  banks  and  bankers 
to  loan  money  to  railroad  companies  upon 
usual  terms  as  to  interest  and  collateral,  and 
that  by  reason  thereof  defendant  is  unable 
to  borrow  the  necessary  money  to  enable  it 
to  meet  its  said  obligations. 

“Your  orators  believe  that  if  the  property 
can  be  carefully  handled  and  its  business  con¬ 
tinued,  its  organization  kept  together  and  its 
good  will  conserved  as  a  going  concern  until 
the  return  of  normal  conditions  in  the  money 
markets  and  the  return  of  confidence  in  rail¬ 
road  securities  generally,  the  defendant  will 
be  able  to  pay  its  creditors  in  full  and  to 
preserve  to  its  stockholders  their  entirement 
investment  in  its  stock.” 

Regarding  its  charges  of  unjust  rates  the 
hill  says: 

“In  the  two  years  just  past  there  have  been 
material  and  repeated  advances  in  the  cost  of 
labor  and  of  fuel  and  other  materials  necessary 
for  use  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  railroad  property;  the  cost  of  operation 
of  the  defendant’s  railroad  also  has  been 
largely  increased  by  the  enactment  of  state 
legislatures  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  of  expensive  requirements,  such  as  full 
crew  bills,  safety  appliance  acts  and  other  re¬ 
quirements,  which  have  very  largely  increased 
the  cost  of  operation  of  the  defendant’s  rail¬ 
road. 

“The  taxes  levied  by  the  different  taxing  au¬ 
thorities  along  the  lines  have  increased  during 
the  past  year  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
(Concluded  on  page  35.) 
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Mine  Equipped  to  Avoid  Troublesome  Conditions. 


The  connection  of  the  Donk  family  with  the 
coal  business  dates  back  to  war  times.  Some  of 
the  Donk  brothers  have  been  at  it  from  that  time 
till  the  present,  as  operators  and  dealers.  Orig¬ 
inally  there  were  three  Donk  brothers  in  the 
business ;  nOw  there  is  only  one  left,  E.  C.  Donk, 
president  of  the  Donk  Bros.  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  company  has  operated  mines  at  Du  Quoin, 
Belleville  and  Collinsville,  besides  the  three  pres¬ 


ent  operations  at  Donkville,  Maryville  and  Troy, 
all  in  Madison  county,  Illinois,  and  distant  re¬ 
spectively  thirteen,  fifteen  and  eighteen  miles 
northeastward  from  Ea.st  St.  Louis. 

The  company  maintains  eight  retail  coal  yards 
in  St.  Louis  and  one  in  East  St.  Louis.  Main 
offices  are  in  the  Stock  Exchange  building,  St. 
Louis. 

The  mines  are  served  exclusively  by  the  St. 
Louis,  Troy  &  Eastern,  a  coal  road  which  hauls 
direct  to  terminal  connections  at  East  St.  Louis 
about  two  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the 
state  of  Illinois. 

The  Donkville  mine,  known  as  No.  1,  was  sunk 
in  1899;  No.  2  at  Maryville  was  sunk  in  1900,  and 
No.  3  at  Troy  in  1901.  All  are  in  the  well  known 
No.  0  seam.  At  No.  1  mine  the  coal  runs  about 
si.x  feet  high,  with  good  roof  and  bottom.  No.  2 
coal  is  higher  and  better,  running  nine  feet  and 
very  clean. 

No.  3  produces  an  excellent  coal,  but  the  roof 
is  bad.  The  coal  runs  about  five  feet  thick.  Trib¬ 
utary  to  each  of  these  mines  is  all  the  territory 
that  they  can  economically  reach,  so  while  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  and  well  developed, 
they  have  good  “expectations  of  life,”  as  the  in¬ 
surance  actuary  would  say. 

The  output  goes  largely  to  St.  Louis  and  Alton, 
very  little  having  to  go  farther  to  find  a  ready 
market.  The  main  production  through  the  year, 
however,  is  used  for  domestic  and  steam  purposes 
in  the  St.  Louis  territory. 

In  Nos.  1  and  3  the  coal  is  shot  from  the  solid  ; 
in  No.  2  the  mining  is  done  by  puncher  machines, 
for  which  there  is  adequate  compressor  capacity 
provided.  Only  for  haulage  and  lighting  was 
electricity  adopted.  Goodman  belted  generators 
were  installed  at  Nos.  1  and  3  mines.  Goodman 
locomotives  of  the  two-motor  type  went  into  No. 
1,  while  the  single-motor  type  was  advised  and 
adopted  for  No.  3,  where  the  difficult  conditions 
make  narrow  entries  necessary. 

No.  1  mine  was  the  first  in  Illinois  to  hoist 
3,000  tons  in  an  8-hour  day,  and  held  this  rec¬ 
ord  for  a  long  time.  The  coal  lies  140  feet  be¬ 
low  the  ground,  making  a  total  hoist  of  about  170 


How  the  Donk  Mines  of  Southwestern 
Illinois  Are  Worked  and  Supplied  With 
Machines  to  Overcome  Certain  Roof  De¬ 
fects. 


feet.  Production  now  is  about  2,500  tons  daily. 

The  power  house  is  divided  into  the  three  usual 
departments  for  a  shaft  mine — boilers,  generators, 


hoist  engine.  Of  boilers  there  are  six,  with  a 
total  of  850  hp.  capacity.  Coal  is  brought  from 
the  surface  landing  at  the  shaft  by  mine  cars 
and  dumped  on  the  depressed  floor  of  the  boiler 
room. 

The  tipple  is  a  wood  tower,  sheathed  with  cor¬ 


rugated  iron.  It  spans  four  loading  tracks  and  is 
equipped  with  self-dumping  cages  and  shaker 
screens.  Egg  and  lump  sizes  are  loaded  direct, 
while  two  and  one-half-inch  screenings  are 
washed  and  further  screened  into  five  grades. 


The  washer  is  of  the  Stewart  type,  but  with  many 
alterations  made  by  Manager  Perry.  Its  particu¬ 
larly  noteworthy  feature  is  the  successful  use  of 
shaker  screens.  Originally  designed  for  500  tons’ 
capacity,  it  is  now  a  1,000-ton  washer,  its  output 
being  doubled  by  the  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments.  Properly,  it  is  now  a  Stewart-Perry 
outfit. 

Below  lies  a  one-sided  mine,_  with  main  entry 
to  the  north  and  side  entries"  driven  east  and 
west.  The  roof  is  of  rock,  hard  and  firm,  so 
the  workings  are  all  driven  wide  and  compara¬ 
tively  little  timbering  is  necessary.  Rooms  are 
cut  thirty  feet  wide,  with  equal  pillars  between. 
The  coal  is  shot  from  the  solid. 

All  work  is  on  the  panel  system  and  no  rooms 
are  driven  together;  hence  as  each  finished  panel 
is  stoped  off  its  territory  is  completely  isolated. 
There  is  small  danger  of  fire  in  this  mine,  but 
there  is  no  knowing  when  the  self-firing  condi¬ 
tions  of  No.  2  mine  may  be  reached  as  the  devel¬ 
opment  advances. 

Near  the  bottom  is  an  emergency  hospital,  with 
running  water,  operating  table,  stretchers,  ban¬ 
dages  and  general  first-aid  appliances. 

At  the  bottom  are  two  caging  tracks.  Empties 
bumped  off  on  the  other  side  are  switched  back 
to  a  chain  haul  by  which  they  are  raised  over  a 
hump  from  which  they  will  run  back  to  where  the 
locomotives  pick  them  up. 

Gathering  is  done  by  mules  to  partings  on  va¬ 
rious  east  and  west  side  entries,  whence  trips 
are  hauled  to  the  bottom  by  the  three  ten-ton 
Goodman  two-motor  locomotives.  The  main  en¬ 
try  is  double-tracked  for  a  distance  of  one  and 
one-quarter  miles  from  the  shaft,  so  the  loco¬ 
motives  have  utmost  freedom  in  their  work. 

The  average  motor  haul  distance  is  about  one 
and  one-half  miles.  Cars  carry  three  tons  each, 
and  the  mine  output  is  readily  handled  by  haul¬ 
ing  in  twenty-five-car  trips.  Forty-pound  steel  is 
used  wherever  the  locomotives  run.  and  the  gauge 
is  forty-two  inches. 

.At  the  bottom  the  locomotive  makes  a  flying 
switch  to  the  opposite  track,  and  poles  the  cars 
ahead  as  may'  be  necessary. 

In  equipment  the  Marysville  plant  differs  from 
No.  1  mainly  in  having  a  large  compressor  instal¬ 
lation  for  driving  the  puncher  machines.  There 
are  nine  boilers,  with  1,250  hp.  total  rating.  The 
compressors  are  of  3,000  and  18,000  cubic  feet 
capacity.  In  a  room  added  when  electric  haulage 
was  installed  is  a  200-kw.  direct-connected  gen¬ 
erating  unit.  The  hoist  and  fan  are  the  same 
type  and  size  as  at  No.  1. 

The  tipple  and  its  equipment  are  like  No.  1, 
with  the  addition  of  a  box  car  loader.  Coal  is 


reached  at  a  depth  of  240  feet,  and  runs  about 
nine  feet  high  throughout  the  acreage  thus  far 
opened  up.  There  is  a  stratum  of  shale  four  to 
five  feet  in  thickness  overlying  the  coal,  with  a 
troublesome  band  of  air-slacking  lime  formation 
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between  it  and  tlie  rock.  Not  only  does  the  shale 
roof  require  rather  extensive  and  careful  timber¬ 
ing,  but  the  lime  band  makes  the  gob  easily  fired. 
A  considerable  area  of  the  original  workings  is 
hopelessly  afire  and  is  sloped  off  from  around  the 


shaft  by  thick  fire  walls  of  concrete,  from  rock 
bottom  to  rock  roof.  Later  workings  are  on  the 
panel  system  and  by  stoppage  of  the  two  butt 
openings  as  soon  as  each  panel  is  finished  the 
fire  is  minimized. 

Rooms  are  driven  thirty  feet  wide,  on  sixty- 
foot  centers,  but  entries  are  driven  only  fourteen 
feet  wide,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  timber¬ 
ing  to  hold  the  shale  roof. 

Production  is  around  3,000  tons  per  day,  cut 
by  forty-two  punchers.  Manager  Perry  says  he 
could  easily  raise  this  to  3,500  tons  or  more  with 
modern  electric  machines. 

Haulage  in  this  mine  involves  grades  of  up  to 
three  per  cent  for  distances  up  to  800  feet.  As 
is  usual  immediately  after  an  increase  of  equip¬ 
ment,  none  of  the  units  now  are  worked  to  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  most  the  new  locomotive  has  been 
asked  to  do  here  as  yet  was  once  to  haul  a  trip 
of  twenty-eight  loaded  cars,  of  three  and  three- 
quarter  tons  gross  weight  each,  up  the  800-foot 
grade  of  three  per  cent.  The  average  haulage  dis¬ 
tance  at  present  is  about  one  and  one-quarter 
miles. 

As  No.  3  of  a  series  of  mines  sunk  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  only  a  year  between,  this  plant  is  quite 
similar  to  the  others  in  arrangement  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  boiler  room  is  a  typical  Illinois  affair. 
Dropped  from  a  transcontinental  airship  into  a 
boiler  house  like  this,  any  coal  mining  man  would 
know  at  once  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  laws  made  at  a  city  called  Springfield. 

The  generator  is  a  100-kw.  Goodman  unit.  Its 
only  load  is  the  haulage — with  the  lighting,  of 
course. 

The  roof  is  of  shale  for  a  thickness  of  about 
twenty  feet  before  solid  rock  is  reached.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  working  is  done  narrow  and  apar- 
ently  a  dollar’s  worth  of  timber  goes  in  for 
every  ninety  cents’  worth  of  coal  brought  out. 

Permanence  of  entries  is  maintained  only  hy 
narrow  driving — ten  feet — and  close  timhering.  In 
rooms,  driven  twenty-five  feet  wide  on  forty- 
foot  centers,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
coal  out  clean,  and  as  permanence  of  roof  is 
not  necessary,  no  more  than  ordinary  timbering 
is  required.  The  bottom  is  timbered  in  unusually 
substantial  fashion. 

The  mine  is  275  feet  deep  and  the  coal  aver¬ 
ages  five  and  one-half  feet  thick.  Rooms  are 


worked  single  and  the  coal  is  shot  from  the  solid. 
Productive  capacity  is  1,500  tons  per  day. 

Two  Goodman  single-motor  locomotives  of  the 
old  bi-polar  type  do  the  work  of  haulage  from 
mule  sidings  to  near  the  bottom,  one  working 


on  the  north  and  one  on  the  south.  These  loco¬ 
motives,  weight  ten  tons  each,  were  installed  in 
1903  and  have  rendered  ten  years  of  service. 
They  work  to  distances  of  one  and  one-half  miles 


each  way,  hauling  very  heavy  trips  over  routes 
which  involve  some  curves  of  very  short  radius, 
due  to  the  narrow  entry  widths. 


J.  F.  Healey  has  resigned  his  position  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  operating  department  of  the 
Davis  Colliery  Company,  effective  the  last  of 
this  month.  He  is  considering  several  offers  ol 
similar  positions,  but  may  open  a  consulting  office 
in  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 


Communications. 


Greenhouses  and  the  Coal  Trade. 

h'.ditor  The  Bl.\ck  Diamond; 

\  our  article  on  the  e.xtent  of  the  greenhouse 
industry  and  its  hearing  on  the  coal  trade,  in 
your  issue  of  May  17  was  excellent.  It  is  a 
subject  with  which  we  are  (juite  familiar,  but  we 
read  your  article  with  interest  and  think  it 
must  have  had  a  real  money  value  to  many  of 
your  subscribers,  who  heretofore  have  failed 
to  appreciate  the  business  possibilities  of  the 
greenhouse  trade. 

There  is  one  point  on  which,  possibly,  we  can 
throw  a  little  additional  light.  Two  weeks  ago, 
and  evidently  after  your  article  was  written,  we 
were  able  to  publish  the  census  figures  of  green¬ 
house  area  in  1909.  It  shows  105,]()5,730  square 
feet  covered  by  glass.  This  is  not  glass  exposure. 
Your  article  states  that  on  a  rough  average  eigh¬ 
teen  pounds  of  fuel  per  season  are  required  for 
each  square  foot  of  glass  exposure,  and  this  agrees 
with  the  results  of  our  own  investigations.  For 
working  purposes  greenhousemen  are  accustomed 
to  estimate  glass  exposure,  meaning  roof,  sides 
and  ends,  as  twenty-five  per  cent  greater  than 
the  number  of  square  feet  of  ground  covered  by 
the  greenhouse.  Applying  this  rough  working 
rule  to  the  census  figures  of  ground  covered,  we 
find  that  when  the  last  census  was  taken  the 
actual  glass  area  to  be  heated  must  have  exceeded 
125,(100,000  square  feet.  It  is,  of  course,  much 
greater  now. 

Your  article  states  that  there  is  10,000,000  square 
feet  of  greenhouses  in  Cook  county,  Illinois. 
That  is  a  conservative  statement,  Imt  it  leads  to 
the  thought  that  perhaps  the  coal  trade  will  be 
irterested  in  noting  the  distribtition  of  green¬ 
house  coal-consuming  capacity.  Even  though  the 
census  figures  may  not  be  accurate  in  all  par¬ 
ticulars  and  probably  fall  short  of  showing  the 
true  extent  of  the  industry  in  190'.),  still  they 
probably  are  reliable  as  showing  how  one  state 
compares  with  another  in  the  extent  of  glass 
covered  area. — The  Florist’s  Review. 


The  report  of  the  retiring  auditor-general  of 
Pennsylvania  contains  a  few  sug.gestions  about 
the  increased  burdens  the  coal  and  railroad  cor¬ 
porations  are  shouldering  in  that  state  because 
of  the  passage  of  the  corporation  tax  measure. 
For  instance,  in  1909  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes  Barre 
Coal  Company  paid  a  capital  stock  ta.x  for  1908 
of  $11,770,  while  in  1912  for  the  year  1911,  a 
capital  stock  tax  of  $92,125  was  settled  against 


it.  In  1909  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  paid  a 
similar  tax  for  1908  of  $59,250,  and  in  1912  was 
assessed  a  tax  of  $2'f)-l, 031.71.  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  1909  paid  $1,129,018.33  as  its  state 
capital  stock  tax  for  1908,  and  in  1912  paid 
$2,088,245.90  for  1912,  in  addition  to  which  it 
paid  about  $000,000  in  taxes  on  loans  and  gross 
receipts.  The  subsidiary  lines  are  not  included. 
Delaware,  L.ackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  paid 
$200,000  in  corporation  taxes  in  1911. 
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Keeping  a  Record  of  Mine  Working  Places.  New  York  Barge  Canal. 


Card  Robinson,  superintendent  of  The  Clinch- 
field  Coal  Corporation,  with  headquarters  at 
Slemp,  Virginia,  has  figured  out  a  quick,  easy 
and  sure  way  of  telling  who  is  responsible  when 
the  production  of  any  one  of  the  mines  of  that 
company  falls  below  what  is  the  normal  or  required 
output.  That  is,  we  will  say,  that  the  normal 
output  is  1,500  tons  and  that,  for  any  day  or  any 
succession  of  days,  the  output  drops  down  to 
1,200  or  1,300  tons.  His  system  will  tell,  by  a 
quick  glance  at  the  mine  map,  which  one  of  the 
working  places  it  was  that  fell  behind ;  by  going 
into  the  record  of  each  working  place,  he  can  tell 
exactly  what  miner  it  was  who  failed  to  produce 
a  regular  tonnage  or  was  not  at  work  at  all. 

This  is  done  simply  by  recording  on  the  blue 
print  of  the  mine  development  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  coal  received  at  each  assembly  point 
every  day.  The  record  kept  at  the  assembly  point 
will  show  who  sent  coal  there  for  delivery  to  the 
tipple.  Since  the  mine  map,  or  blue  print,  is  al¬ 
ways  before  the  mine  superintendent,  and  since 


he  knows  exactly  what  each  working  place  should 
be  able  to  do,  and  has  been  doing,  he  can  tell 
instantly  by  looking  at  the  figures  what  part  of 
the  mine  has  fallen  below  record  for  a  particular 
day. 

Another  virtue  of  this  system  of  reporting  is 
that,  since  these  blue  prints  are  exposed  at  each 
one  of  the  working  places,  and  since  the  record, 
therefore,  is  posted  in  such  a  way  that  the  miners 
themselves  can  see  it,  it  induces  a  keen  rivalry 
between  the  different  working  places.  Thus  it 
keeps  the  men  tuned  up  to  a  competitive  point  as 
well  as  permitting  the  mine  manager  to  know 
who  is  and  who  is  not  the  good  workman. 

The  West  Virginia  and  Virginia  mines  are  not 
laid  out  exactly  as  are  mines  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  As  everyone  knows,  the  drift  mine 
in  the  mountain  runs  completely  through  the  hill 
very  easily;  it  crosses  a  narrow  valley  and  dips 
into  the  hill  again.  After  a  mine  has  been 
worked  for  some  time,  it  is  easily  possible  for 
one  tipple  and  one  haulage  system  to  serve  work¬ 
ing  places  in  several  hills  at  the  same  time.  Thus, 
there  are  a  great  many  working  places,  or  a 
great  many  centers  of  activity  inside  the  mine. 
It  is  the  custom  in  that  territory,  as  elsewhere, 
to  have  the  miners  allotted  to  a  certain  gang 


working  in  a  certain  place.  With  a  steady  force 
thus  employed  in  any  given  working,  it  is  very 
easy  to  tell  just  about  what  is  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  to  come  from  each  one  of  these  working 
places.  If  the  output  falls  below  this  expecta¬ 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  some  one  was  not  working 
at  all  or  that  the  men  were  not  doing  the  cus¬ 
tomary  “stunt”  for  some  reason  or  another. 

In  figuring  out  this  system,  j\Ir.  Robinson  had 
this  one  point  in  mind.  The  company  equipped 
itself,  naturally,  for  a  given  output  per  day,  or 
per  month ;  we  will  say  that  it  wants  a  daily 
capacity  of  1,500  tons.  This  means  that  it  has 
tipple  capacity  to  handle  that  amount  of  coal, 
and,  naturally,  the  tipple  is  manned  with  enough 
men  to  handle  the  cars  as  they  come  from  the 
drift  mouth.  Likewise,  the  company  has  ad¬ 
justed  its  haulage  system  to  move  1,500  tons  of 
output;  it  has  its  mine  inspectors  for  and  its 
mine  superintendents  all  adjusted  to  a  daily,  out¬ 
put  of  1,500  tons.  Therefore,  the  overhead  ex¬ 
pense  is  figured  at  so  much  per  ton  and  it  is  sur¬ 


prising  how  rapidly  this  cost  per  ton  runs  up. 
As  Mr.  Robinson  sees  it,  unless  the  mine  is  pro¬ 
ducing  the  full  1,500  tons  of  coal  per  day,  it  is 
losing  money,  because  it  is  advancing  the  cost 
of  production  per  ton.  The  only  way,  therefore, 
to  keep  the  mine  running  on  an  economical  basis, 
is  to  have  that  full  production  as  provided  for 
in  the  fixed  expense.  This  full  production  cannot 
be  obtained  unless  every  man  is  at  his  post  almost 
every  day,  and  certainly  unless  some  arrangement 
is  made  by  which  each  one  of  the  working  places 
is  forwarding  to  the  tipple  its  proportion  of  the 
total  output.  If  certain  miners  show  a  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  work,  or  if  sickness  overtakes  the  men 
assigned  to  one  of  these  working  places,  or  if  a 
holiday  effects  a  reduction  in  output  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  mine,  automatically  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  other  working  places  goes 
up.  In  order  to  avoid  this  rising  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  Mr.  Robinson  is  striving  to  keep  the  out¬ 
put  always  up  to  standard  and  in  order  to  do 
that  he  must  know— if  he  is  going  to  correct  the 
slump — who  is  responsible,  that  he  may  get  the 
pit  boss  “on  the  carpet”  and  have  him  explain 
the  discrepancy.  The  accompanying  diagram 
will  show  how  this  telltale  record  is  kept  on  the 
blue  print. 


New  York,  May  29, —  {Special  Correspondence) 
— Effective  June  the  first,  there  will  be  several 
changes  in  the  Davis  Colliery  Company  organ¬ 
ization  in  its  main  offices  at  Elkins,  W.  Va. 
Senator  H.  G.  Davis  continues  at  the  head  of 
the  company,  and  his  son,  John  T.  Davis,  re¬ 
mains  in  the  general  managership.  R.  B.  Is- 
ner  will  become  assistant  general  manager,  ad¬ 
vancing  from  the  general  sales  managership 
of  the  company,  which  position  is  now  abol¬ 
ished.  The  position  of  the  general  manager  of 
mines  is  also  dropped  with  the  retirement  of 
J.  F.  Healy,  who  has  been  the  incumbent  for 
several  years.  Succeeding  him,  J.  W.  Bischoff, 
who  has  been  the  chief  engineer,  will  now  be¬ 
come  the  general  superintendent. 

These  advancements  are  rewards  for  long, 
efficient  service,  as  both  men  have  been  “on 
the  job”  through  periods  of  service  that  proved 
their  capacity  and  loyalty.  R.  B.  Isner  is 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  of  the  West 
Virginia  sales  managers,  as  he  has  pursued  the 
policy  Oif  keeping  in  touch  with  his  trade,  not 
only  by  frequently  visiting  the  division  sales 
agents  in  Columbus  and  Philadelphia,  but  by 
personal  work  in  the  selling  fields.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  also  planned  many  improvements 
to  the  mining  and  coking  plants,  the  chief  of 
them  being  a  new  reservoir  and  water  system, 
which  will  afford  facilities  for  the  other  de¬ 
velopments  in  prospect. 


Diamond  State  Ice  CS,  Coal. 


New  York,  May  29. —  {Special  Correspondence) 
—  Diamond  State  Ice  &  Coal  Company,  whose 
incorporation  was  noted  briefly  several  weeks 
since,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  too-numer- 
ous-to-mention  kind  that  come  from  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  is  an  important  change  in  local  retail  coal 
interests.  It  will  divorce  the  coal  and  ice  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  building  material  trade  of  the 
Chas.  Warner  Company,  and  Chas.  Warner 
will  be  president  of  the  new  firm.  E.  P.  Dun¬ 
ning,  of  the  American  Ice  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  will  be  vice  president  and  A.  D.  Warner, 
Jr.,  treasurer.  C.  H.  TenWeeges  has  been 
chosen  general  manager  and  will  direct  the 
coal  end  of  the  business  personally.  There  will 
be  some  improvements  made  to  the  larger 
yards  and  possibly  some  other  yards  purchased 
so  as  to  afford  a  more  modern  delivery  system 
for  a  big  firm,  according  to  rumors. 


Mine  May  Be  Closed. 


William  J.  Magrath,  head  of  the  Magrath- 
Holgate  Company,  Ltd.,  has  bought  river  lot 
No.  42,  consisting  of  23G  acres  of  land,  including 
the  Bush  coal  mine,  within  the  four-mile  circle 
in  Edmonton,  for  $200,000.  The  property,  which 
has  a  long  frontage  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Saskatchewan  river,  is  to  be  developed  as  a  resi¬ 
dential  district,  in  which  event  the  owners  will 
close  the  mine,  now  a  steady  producer.  James 
A.  Powell,  the  former  owner,  had  leased  the  coal 
land  to  Messrs.  Love  and  Cameron,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  name  of  the  Bush  Mine  Coal 
Company. 


The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Coal  Company  is 
being  sued  by  Mrs.  Katherine  Weld  and  other 
heirs  of  Henry  B.  Rockwell  for  unpaid  royalties 
in  the  sum  of  about  $3,341,000  dating  back  many 
years  on  a  contract  made  in  1861.  The  contract 
calls  for  twelve  cents  a  ton  on  all  lump,  egg 
and  stove  sizes  which  were  the  only  ones  in 
use  at  the  time  and  the  heirs  are  trying  to  re¬ 
cover  royalties  on  all  of  the  small  sizes  mined, 
prepared  and  sold  in  more  recent  years.  D.  & 
H.  is  still  mining  under  330  acrces  of  the  Rock¬ 
well  estate,  part  of  which  underlies  the  city  of 
Scranton,  Pa.  There  are  seven  veins  of  mine¬ 
able  coal  from  fourteen  to  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  thickness. 


Peoples  Coal  Company,  Scranton,  Pa.,  has 
asked  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  company  from  mining  close  to  its  Ox¬ 
ford  shaft  owing  to  alleged  danger  to  the  shaft 
and  laborers  of  the  operation.  The  suit  is  an¬ 
other  of  a  series  that  both  companies  have  been 
bringing  against  each  other  following  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna’s  suit  to  revoke  a  lease  to  the  People’s 
company  because  of  mining  supposedly  beyond 
bounds. 


A  Diagram  Showing  How  Mine  Efficiency  Is  Told  on  a  Blueprint. 
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Governor  Hatfield  Tells  West  Virginia  Status. 


That  Governor  Hatfield  believes  there  is 
a  deliberate  and  premeditated  plan  on  the  part 
of  certain  people  to  cause  strife  in  the  coal 
fields  of  West  Virginia  is  the  gist  of  an  inter¬ 
view  he  gave  out  last  week.  The  governor 
i  serves  public  notice  that  he  has  issued  his  final 
warning  and  that  acts  instead  of  words  will 
I  follow.  The  governor  declares  the  strike  is 
ended  and  the  miners  themselves  are  satisfied 
and  only  need  to  be  let  alone.  This  condition 
he  declares  he  has  ascertained  from  the  miners 
and  from  the  union  men  sent  in  to  the  district. 
The  governor  said: 

“I  am  glad  to  have  Thos.  Haggerty’s  com¬ 
mendation  of  my  course.  Every  act  done  by 
me  as  chief  executive  where  it  affects  the  la¬ 
boring  man,  has  been  done  in  his  interest, 
and  will  be  so  in  the  future. 

“I  am  his  friend  and  supporter  so  long  as 
he  stays  within  and  respects  the  dignity  of 
the  law.  My  platform  was  partly  made  good 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  by  me  at  no  distant  future 
to  bring  about  legislation  which  will  make 
good  all  my  promises,  as  well  as  make  clear, 
laws  which  are  on  the  statute  books  now, 
thus  making  plain  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  laboring  man.  The  representatives  of  labor 
have  been  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  mil¬ 
itary  rule  until  it  was  assured  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  reached,  which  ended  the  strike,  would 
be  carried  out  in  good  faith. 

“The  local  county  officials,  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney,  sheriff  and  judges,  together  with  my¬ 
self,  will  determine  when  the  proper  time 
comes  to  return  the  strike  territory  to  the 
civil  authorities.  It  is  a  waste  of  energy  for 
others  to  interfere  who  have  ulterior  motives 
to  accomplish.  I  wish  to  commend  Prosecutor 
Townsend  for  his  position  and  say  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  he  and  Sheriff  Hill  have  both  been 
faithful  and  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  assist 
me  in  any  and  all  ways  they  could  to  solve 
the  long  drawn  out  conflict. 

“The  sheriff  has  his  deputies  in  the  field 
and  law  and  order  is  maintained  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way  throughout  the  strike  region 
and  practically  all  men  have  returned  to  work 
and  seem  to  be  satisfied. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  and  pre¬ 
meditated  purpose  on  the  part  of  some  outside 
of  the  strike  zone,  whose  ulterior  motives  are 
to  achieve  and  accomplish  their  own  selfish 
purposes,  to  subject  the  laboring  man  and 
his  family  to  any  and  all  kinds  of  suffering  in 
order  to  obtain  the  ends  desired  by  those 
who  seemed  dissatisfied  with  the  strike  settle¬ 
ment,  and  who  do  not  represent  the  laboring 
man. 

“I  have  guaranteed  the  miners  everything 
the  statute  concedes  them  and  even  more,  and 
my  guarantee  is  being  carried  out.  The  labor¬ 
ing  man’s  interests  and  rights  will  be  carefully 
guarded  by  me.  He  shall  have  the  privileges 
guaranteed  him  and  protection  to  enjoy  the 
pme,  but  I  shall  not  permit  those  who  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  our  present  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  or  an  assemblage  of  anarchists  to  direct 
me  in  my  duty.  The  miners  appealed  to  the 
governor  for  protection  during  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  that  developed  in  the  coal  field  and  re¬ 
quested  him  to  declare  martial  law.  This  was 
attested  by  Senator  Sam  B.  Montgomery  in 
his  speech  in  the  chamber  of  the  house  of  del¬ 
egates,  on  September  23,  1912,  introducing  Mr. 
John  _P.  White,  president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of 
America,  and  Mr.  Hayes,  its  vice  president, 
to  an  audience  composed  of  citizens  of  the 
Kanawha  valley  and  the  city  of  Charleston. 

“The  strike  is  settled.  Both  miners  and  op¬ 
erators,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  are 
carrying  out  the  propositions  submitted  by  me 
and  accepted  by  them.  This  is,  I  am  sure, 
vouched  for  by  the  mine  workers  themselves. 

“Military  rule  will  be  maintained  in  the 
coal  fields  imtil  those  whose  tendency  at  pres- 
ent_  is  to  incite  riot  and  disturbance  cease 
their  agitations.  The  protests  uttered  by 
certain  classes  of  people  are  not  made  from  a 
standpoint  of  sincerity,  but  the  contrary.  If 
it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  number 
of  militia  to  accomplish  my  purpose  it  will 
be  done.  I  will  ask  the  courts  for  assistance 
in  the  way  of  injunctions  to  aid  me  in  dealing 
with  this  class  of  malefactors,  who  by  their 
actions  have  indicated  their  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  faithful  work  that  I  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  behalf  of  the  laboring  man.  I  will 
unhesitatingly  incarcerate  and  detain  all  who 


aid  and  abet  in  a  continuation  of  strife  and 
misrepresentation,  which  means  incendiarism, 
insurrection  and  revolution.  This  is  my  final 
ultimatum.  Acts,  not  words,  will  be  my  next 
move.” 


Senatorial  Investigation. 

Washington,  May  2C. — The  Kern  resolution  for 
an  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  West 
Virginia  coal  strike  zone  was  reported  favor¬ 
ably  to  the  Senate  today  by  the  education  and 
labor  committee.  It  carried  two  new  amend¬ 
ments,  one  calling  for  investigation  as  to 
whether  there  has  been  discrimination  against 
the  West  Virginia  coal  fields  by  immigration 
authorities  at  ports  of  entry  and  the  other 
to  ascertain  whether  arms  and  explosives  have 
been  imported  into  that  zone  to  interfere  with 
trade  and  transportation  of  coal. 

The  resolution  was  declared  agreed  to  by 
Vice  President  Marshall  after  Senator  Kern 
asked  for  unanimous  consent  for  its  adoption 
and  no  objection  was  heard. 

The  vice  president  withdrew  this  announce^ 
ment,  however,  when  Senator  Bacon  objected, 
and  the  resolution  eventually  went  over  until 
the  next  session. 


The  Car  Situation. 


We  are  beginning  to  get  from  the  railroads  the 
same  warning  against  approaching  car  shortages 
that  were  issued  last  year.  Under  date  of  May 
1."),  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  officials  wrote  to  one 
of  its  big  shippers  as  follows: 

“The  indications  are  that  the  tonnage  of  coal. 


The  chief  engineer  of  the  mines  of  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  Consolidated  Collieries  Company  was 
speaking  about  some  of  the  stubborn  conditions 
which  the  mine  managers  in  that  territory  are 
constantly  forced  to  meet  and  solve. 

“The  big  question  is  water,”  said  he.  “The  first 
word  that  any  foreign  miner  learns  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  is  ‘Water,’  and  the  one  thing  he  keeps 
looking  out  for  all  the  time  is  water.  The  big 
problem,  therefore,  of  the  Pocahontas  mines  is 
not  gas  or  dust  explosions,  but  it  is  the  handling 
of  water.” 

Anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  visit  some 
of  the  West  Virginia  mines  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  why  that  is.  The  mines  are  all  said  to  be 
above  the  water  level,  but  nothing  on  earth  ever 
gets  above  the  point  of  precipitation.  These 
mines,  generally,  are  open  to  daylight  at  a  good 
many  points,  because  it  is  not  very  far  through 
some  of  those  hills.  Out  of  the  drift  mouth 
there  is  a  transportation  line,  and  in  a  good 
many  cases  this  transportation  line  has  a  slope 
into  rather  out  of  the  mines.  Thus,  when  a  rain 
storm  comes,  or  anything  which  starts  water 
pouring  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  it  usually 
finds  plenty  of  room  for  lodgment  along  these 
transportation  lines  and  goes  pouring  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  mines.  That  is  one  source  of  water. 

Also,  the  mountains  are  full  of  springs  and 
small  subterranean  streams  of  water,  and  in  the 
work  of  taking  out  the  coal  the  miner  not  infre¬ 
quently  taps  one  of  these.  This  pours  an  addi¬ 
tional  supply  of  water  into  the  mine.  Of  course 
this  latter  condition  is  met  in  other  than  drift 
openings,  but  it  is  a  prolific  cause  of  trouble  in 
the  Pocahontas  region.  All  through  that  field 
water  is  so  abundant  it  is  necessary  for  some 
mining  companies  to  maintain  three,  four  and 
sometimes  seven  pumps  going  all  the  time  to  keep 
the  mines  free  and  to  avoid  the  damage  which 
flowing  water  does. 

An  ingenious  method  has  been  figured  out  by 
the  Pocahontas  Consolidated  Collieries  Company 
at  its  “Baby”  mine,  just  a  little  west  of  Poca¬ 
hontas,  Virginia.  At  this  point  the  drift  mouth  is 
about  on  the  same  level  as  the  valley  with  the 
mountain  rising  above  it.  About  three  hundred 
feet  up  is  a  sort  of  plateau  where  runs  one  of 
the  creeks  common  to  the  mountain  regions.  The 
chief  engineer  of  this  plant  made  a  survey  of  the 
inside  and  the  outside  conditions  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  creek  was  going  to  solve  the 
water  jiroblein  in  the  “Baby”  mine. 

As  a  consequence,  it  was  decidtd  to  establish 
a  drainage  system  which  would  direct  all  the 


ore  and  other  commodities  to  be  moved  over  the 
B.  &  O.  during  the  next  few  months  requiring 
the  use  of  open  cars  will  be  very  heavy. 
In  order  that  all  shippers  on  the  B.  &  O.  may 
be  properly  taken  care  of  and  may  participate  in 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  handling  this  ton¬ 
nage  it  will  be  necessary  for  both  shippers  and 
consignees  to  co-operate  by  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  all  cars  promptly. 

“Nothwithstanding  the  increased  demand  for 
cars  the  delay  in  releasing  them  during  the 
months  of  April,  1913,  was  much  in  excess  of 
same  month  last  year. 

“Will  you  not  kindliy  assist  by  releasing  your 
cars  promptly?” 


Geologic  Survey  Fire  Sale. 


Owing  to  the  fire  of  May  18  in  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey  building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  di¬ 
rector  has  announced  a  “fire  sale”  of  geologic 
folios.  He  will  sell  the  entire  remaining  stock 
of  some  150,000  folios,  four-fifths  of  which  are 
probably  as  near  perfect  as  goo.ds  usually 
offered  in  a  smoke  or  fire  sale,  at  the  “nominal 
price”  of  five  cents  each.  The  regular  retail  price 
of  the  standard  folios  is  twenty-five  cents  each, 
but  a  few  unusually  large  folios  have  sold  for 
fifty  cents,  and  the  regular  price  of  the  “field 
edition”  of  the  later  folios  is  fifty  cents.  All 
these  are  now  to  be  had  at  five  cents  each,  no 
wholesale  rate  applying.  Lists  will  be  sent 
on  application.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
students,  engineers  and  the  public  generally 
to  order  folios  to  complete  their  files  or  to 
become  acquainted  with  this  Government  pub¬ 
lication.  The  188  numbers  describe  fully  the 
geology  of  175,000  square  miles  of  the  United 
States.  The  stock  includes  probably  50,000  to 
100,000  copies  on  which  the  damage  is  prac¬ 
tically  negligible. 


water  in  the  mine  to  a  certain  central  location. 
At  that  point  several  of  the  old  worked-out  rooms 
were  set  aside  as  a  water  sump,  and  a  basin  was 
dug  into  which  the  water  could  constantly  be 
poured. 

While  that  was  being  done  a  drill  hole  was 
sunk  through  the  mountain  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  feet  until  it  intersected  the  mine  entry 
at  the  point  where  this  water  sump  had  been  es¬ 
tablished.  On  the  mountainside,  this  drill  hole 
was  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  creek  that 
was  making  its  way  toward  New  River. 

When  this  drill  hole  was  finished  the  company 
sunk  an  ordinary  pipe  down  through  the  drill 
hole,  and  when  it  was  plumb  put  in  enough  ce¬ 
ment  surrounding  it  to  completely  fill  up  the  drill 
hole.  When  that  had  been  done,  the  whole  thing 
was  sealed  at  top  and  bottom  and  thus  an  iron 
pipe  with  a  cement  casing  had  been  inserted  into 
the  mountain  between  the  brook  side  and  the 
mine  entry.  The  cement  was  put  around  the 
iron  pipe  so  that  in  case  the  acid  in  the  water 
should  eat  out  the  pipe,  there  would  still  be  a 
channel  through  which  the  water  could  be  forced. 

When  this  operation  upon  the  mountainside 
had  been  completed  and  the  iron  tube  inserted, 
the  company  installed  two  powerful  pumps  in¬ 
side  the  mine,  so  placed  that  they  could  take 
water  out  of  the  water  sump  and  force  it 
up  through  the  pipe  into  the  creek  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  side.  It  is  not  necessary  for  these  two  pumps 
to  work  simultaneously  and  all  the  time,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  possible  for  one  to  relieve  the 
other  in  ordinary  cases.  When  something  ex¬ 
traordinary  occurs,  it  is  possible  for  the  two  of 
them  to  work  simultaneously  and  relieve  the  mine 
in  very  short  order. 

The  system  of  drainage  and  the  method  of  un¬ 
watering  the  mine  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
this  company  finds  it  possible  to  do  today  with 
two  pumps  that  which  previously  had  required 
seven  pumps. 

Of  course,  this  same  system  is  not  applicable 
everywhere,  and  is  not  a  solution  of  all  water 
problems.  Nevertheless,  there  are  similar  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  great  many  other  mines,  and  where 
the  conditions  are  like  those  at  the  “Bahy”  mine 
at  Pocahontas,  it  will  be  found  that  the  solution 
will  work  a  like  result. 


A  company  interested  in  operations  about 
Rockwood,  Pa.,  and  represented  in  the  field  by 
engineers  with  core  drills,  is  the  Manufacturers’ 
Light  &  Heat  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  which  has 
optioned  a  large  tract. 


An  Ingenious  Plan  for  Unwatering  a  Mine. 
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New  York  Barge  Canal. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  29. — A  comparison  be¬ 
tween  New  York’s  $120,000,000  barge  canal  and 
the  Panama  Canal  was  made  recently  by  John 
A.  Bensel,  state  engineer  of  New  York,  who 
lectured  in  the  Carnegie  Institute  before  the 
Engineers’  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  a  movement  for  the  building  of  a 
canal  to  connect  Pittsburgh  with  Lake  Erie, 
and  Mr.  Bensel  came  here  to  tell  about  New 
York’s  new  waterway. 

“The  magnitude  of  the  barge  canal  is  not 
generally  appreciated,’’  Mr.  Bensel  said.  “The 
Panama  Canal  is  a  great  engineering  work, 
but  we  of  the  barge  canal  think  that  in  many 
ways  our  project  is  as  great,  if  not  greater. 

“The  barge  canal  is  540  miles  long  and  em¬ 
braces  between  350  and  400  structures.  The 
Panama  Canal  is  fifty  miles  long  and  has  few 
if  any  structures  besides  six  locks. 

“While  construction  work  is  going  on  navi¬ 
gation  is  maintained  along  the  barge  canal, 
operations  are  entirely  through  contractors, 
and  transportation  facilities  are  not  controlled. 
These  difficulties  are  absent  at  Panama. 

“In  the  case  of  the  barge  canal  vested  rights, 
property  interests,  legal  complications,  the  neecl 
of  guarding  community  interests  and  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  cost  of  acquiring  rights  so  hedge  in 
the  engineer  that  his  authoritj-  is  limited.  In 
Panama  these  obstacles  are  not  encountered. 

“While  the  total  quantities  of  construction 
items  on  the  barge  canal  are  equal  to  about 
three-quarters  of  those  on  the  Panama,  the 
barge  canal,  including  about  fifty  terminals, 
is  being  built  for  a  little  more  than  one-third 
the  cost  of  the  Panama. 

“To  supply  the  canal  with  water  two  great 
reservoirs  have  been  built,  the  one  at  Delta 
being  the  larger.  It  is  two  miles  wide  and 
four  miles  long.  Its  capacity  is  2,750,000,000 
cubic  feet. 

“At  Little  Falls  are  the  greatest  series  of 
high  lift  locks  in  the  world.  These  five  locks 
have  lifts  ranging  from  32>4  to  34  feet  and  a 
combined  lift  of  169  feet,  or  twice  the  total 
length  from  tide  to  summit  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  At  Oswego  is  the  first  siphon  lock  in 
America. 

“Contracts  to  the  amount  of  about  $82,000,000 
have  been  awarded.  These  cover  all  but  two 
or  three  per  cent  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
canal,  and  work  to  the  value  of  about  $56,000,- 
000  has  been  completed.” 


Financing  the  Cause. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  29. — Governor  Sulzer  will 
have  to  sign  the  bill  authorizing  the  State  Con¬ 
troller  to  issue  short  term  notes  to  be  re¬ 
deemed  as  soon  as  canal  bonds  can  be  mar¬ 
keted  if  the  barge  canal  contract  obligations 
are  to  be  met.  The  state  has  no  money  and 
no  immediate  prospect  of  obtaining  any  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  bond  market.  By 
law  the  barge  canal  bonds  cannot  be  sold  for 
less  than  par,  which  practically  is  impossible  at 
present.  - 

Communications. 


Oklahoma  Legislation 

Editor  Bl.vck  Diamond  ; 

I  read  yesterday  that  the  Oklahoma  legis¬ 
lature  had  passed  a  law  forbidding  “shooting 
from  the  solid,”  and  it  causes  me  to  think 
that  after  years  of  agitation  my  old  friend,  J.  J. 
O’Sullivan,  of  McAlester,  had  succeeded  in  getting 
that  death-dealing,  criminal  policy  stopped  in  the 
state.  Bully  for  him. 

Many  years  ago  Messrs.  O’Sullivan,  Tim 
O’Leary  (In  Cog),  of  Linton,  Ind.,  and  your 
truly,  tried  to  prevent  that  system  from  being 
adopted.  Neither  of  us  was  ever  accused  of 
being  a  sage  nor  yet  a  seer,  nevertheless  the 
very  identical  things  we  predicted  have  come 
to  pass.  Great  mine  disaster  after  mine  dis¬ 
aster  with  daily  maimings  and  the  eviction  of 
skilled  workmen  by  what  Albert  Neutzling 
called  “the  goot  man  mit  strong  back.” 

I  cite  one  case;  could  cite  a  hundred  to  sup¬ 
port  our  contentions.  Take  Frostburg,  Mary¬ 
land,  as  a  first  and  draw  a  circle  twenty  miles 
in  diameter;  from  the  same  point  describe  a 
circle  with  a  radius  of  seventy-five  miles. 
Y’ithin  the  smaller  circle  no  mine  disaster 
ever  occurred,  the  work  being  carried  on  by 
under-cutting  and  shearing.  Outside  of  it  and 
within  the  concentric  area,  the  great  mine 
disasters  of  the  past  decade  have  occurred — 
Monongah,  Jacob  Creek^  «tc.,  being  samples. 


In  them  “shooting  from  the  solid”  was  the 
practice. 

Again;  During  the  anthracite  strike  there 
was  also  a  strike  at  a  bituminous  mine  in 
Pennsylvania  about  a  hundred  miles  distant, 
where  undercutting  and  shearing  are  prac¬ 
ticed.  Strikers  from  the  anthracite  region 
went  there  that  year  to  do  as  they  did  in  West 
Virginia  last  year  also,  the  scab.  Though  over 
one  thousand  of  them  went  there  not  one  stayed 
two  days — they  could  not  send  out  enough 
coal  to  fire  a  cook  stove  as  it  needs  a  miner, 
not  a  mere  shoveler  to  get  coal  there. 

I  will  leave  it  to  “Uncle  Dick”  Newsam  and 
“Pop”  LIunter  to  say  if  they  truly  believe  that 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  “miners”  of  Illinois  could 
earn  their  salt  in  a  British  mine  or  would  even 
be  permitted  by  the  authorities  to  try  it. 

Last  summer,  while  standing  at  the  Van- 
dalia  depot  at  Beehunter,  Ind.,  a  miner  from 
’round  Bloomington  came  there  with  his 
“turkey.”  It  consisted  of  an  assortment  of 
what  J.  J.  O’Sullivan  calls  the  “big  augnr”  and 
a  pick  with  one  point  gone.  Compare  that 
“turkey”  of  the  “shoveler”  with  that  of  a  real 
miner. 

The  latter  has  three  kinds  of  picks,  the 
“bearing  in,”  the  “shearing”  and  the  “knock¬ 
ing.”  (Do  you  remember  the  delicious  pud¬ 
ding  called  the  “knock-pick”  that  flourished 
along  the  Monongahela?)  He  knew  how  to 
use  them  so  that  a  few  inches  of  black  powder 
sent  down  ninety  per  cent  of  lump  coal.  To¬ 
day,  the  “shoveler”  with  “big  augur”  and  dy¬ 
namite  gets  about  fifty  per  cent,  hence  the 
roar  for  “run  of  mine.” 

Will  a  sensible  advocate  among  the  miners 
advocating  “shooting  from  the  solid”  seriously 
assert  that  without  the  latter  a  field  hand 
from  Italy  or  Hungary  could  enter  a  mine 
and  send  out  enough  coal  to  keep  his  family 
warm?  It  would  take  something  else  than 
main  strength  and  awkwardness  as  qualifica¬ 
tions.  It  won’t  do  to  seriously  say  that 
Messrs.  O’Sullivan,  O’Leary  or  myself  were 
or  are  actuated  by  the  proscriptive  motives  of 
the  “Know  Nothings” — our  names  answer  that 
charge  completely. 

A  few  years  ago  at  Moberly,  Mo.,  I  had  an 
argument  about  this  matter  with  Harry  Bons- 
field,  national  board  member  of  the  Mine 
Workers.  He  said  that  without  the  “big 
auger”  and  dynamite,  coal  could  not  be  mined 
in  Kansas,  as  it  was  too  hard.  I  recalled  to 
him  that  the  three  deepest  shafts  in  native 
town  in  Great  Britain  were  sunk  through 
whinstone  before  dynamite  was  invented. 

He  replied  that  accidents  occurred  before 
dynamite  was  used.  Citing  Avondale,  Pa., 
Braidwood,  Ill.,  Coal  Creek,  Tenn.,  as  ex¬ 
amples.  When  I  pointed  out  that  the  first 
was  caused  by  burning  timbers  blocking  the 
shaft,  the  second  by  a  flood  the  last  by  break¬ 
ing  into  an  abandoned  mine,  he  replied  “That’s 
nonsense.” 

I  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  Labor  Tribune 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  generation  ago,  that  I 
would  make  it  a  penal  offense  to  “shoot  coal 
from  the  solid.”  I  am  not  arguing  the  “con¬ 
servation”  of  natural  resources  at  all,  but  could 
set  forth  a  statement  that  would  convince  all 
of  the  criminal  destruction  of  our  fuel  supply, 

I  am  only  arguing  for  human  life  and  limb. 

Paudeen  Geralia. 


Scranton  Coal  Company. 


Scranton,  Pa.,  May  29. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  Scranton  Coal  Company  which, 
before  the  government  suits  against  the  so- 
called  “anthracite  trust,”  was  a  subsidiary  of 
the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  has  just 
begun  to  mine  what  is  estimated  as  the  richest 
coal  vein  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  operations  will  tunnel  beneath  the 
most  fashionable  section  of  the  city.  Homes 
of  rich  men,  some  of  whom  have  gained  their 
wealth  by  their  coal  holdings,  will  be  under¬ 
mined,  but  officials  of  the  company  have  stated 
that  sufficient  supports  will  be  left  in  the  shape 
of  pillars  to  avoid  any  danger  of  surface  sub¬ 
sidence. 

Two  veins  of  coal  have  already  been  taken 
out  from  beneath  the  properties  which  in¬ 
clude  the  central  or  business  district  of  town. 
The  vein  that  is  now  to  be  worked  is  the  top, 
or  what  is  known  as  the  Clark  vein.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  city  this  vein  is  about  180 
feet  below  the  surface,  according  to  Frank  G. 
Wolfe,  chief 'engineer  in  charge  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  workings  in  Scranton. 


hor  the  last  three  weeks,  the  Scranton  Coal 
Company  has  been  putting  down  bore  holes  in 
what  is  known  as  the  “Hill”  section  of  the  city, 
where  the  most  palatial  homes  are  situated! 
These  bore  holes  were  sunk  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  just  how  far  down  the  top  vein 
was  located  and  the  consequent  danger  to  the 
surface.  The  result  has  been  that  confidence 
has  been  increased  among  the  surface  owners 
and  among  the  mine  officials  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  subsidence.  According  to  the  com¬ 
pany  records,  there  are  138  feet  of  earth  and 
88.11  feet  of  solid  rock  lying  above  the  surface 
vein  that  is  to  be  mined.  This  is  shaded  some¬ 
what  as  the  vein  crops  out  near  Nay  Aug  park, 
the  most  elaborate  public  breathing  spot  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Engineer  Wolfe 
stated  that  in  some  districts,  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  coal  will  be  left  for  supports  for  the  sur¬ 
face. 


James  B.  Neale. 


The  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Chronicle  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tribute  to  pay  to  a  prominent  member 
of  the  coal  trade,  James  B.  Neale,  of  Thorne, 
Neale  &  Co.: 

“One  hears  the  expression,  frequently,  that 
corporations  are  soulless  and  that  colliery  and 
coal  officials,  generally,  are  hard  drivers  and 
have  little  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the 
miners  and  their  families  in  their  home  life 
conditions.  This  isn’t  at  all  true.  Many  min¬ 
ing  officials  interest  themselves  continually  in 
the  direction  of  lending  aid  and  giving  comfort 
and  consolation  in  the  mining  villages  and  to 
towns,  adjacent  to  the  coal  plants.  Among 
this  class  of  worthy  officials  is  James  B.  Neale, 
general  manager  of  the  Buck  Run  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  On  many  an  occasion  has  he  footed  the 
expense  incurred  in  giving  the  model  mining 
village,  created  through  his  efforts,  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  time.  His  most  recent  act  of 
kindness  was  to  take  all  of  the  school  children, 
of  the  mining  patch,  to  the  wild  west  circus, 
at  Pottsville,  it  being  done  at  his  no  light 
cost.  It  would  afford  you  a  great  deal  of  good 
to  ascertain  just  how  liberally  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Neale  can  be  seen  in  the  affairs  of  the  families 
of  those  who  are  employed  in  and  about  the 
Buck  Run  coal  operation.  It  was  through  Mr. 
Neale  that  Buck  Run  secured  control  of  its 
own  school  district,  the  educational  privileges, 
in  that  locality,  being  equivalent  to  those  of  a 
big  independent  district.  To  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  education,  state  normal  school 
graduates  are  employed  as  the  teachers  in  that 
district.  Every  one  at  Buck  Run  and  vicinity 
has  a  kind  word  for  “Big-hearted  Jim”  Neale 
and  it  is  but  proper  that  they  should.” 


Anthracite  Freight  Cost. 


Philadelphia,  May  29. — Examination  of  the 
books  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway 
Company  to  ascertain  whether  data  exist  by  which 
the  actual  cost  to  the  railroad  companies  of  trans¬ 
porting  anthracite  coal  can  be  determined,  has 
been  begun  by  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  char¬ 
tered  accountants,  who  were  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission.  The  appointment  was  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  investigation  begun  last  fall  by  the 
commission  into  allegations  that  anthracite  freight 
rates  to  Philadelphiia  are  excessive  and  discrim¬ 
inatory. 

Some  of  the  lawyers  concerned  in  the  case  be¬ 
lieve  the  examination  of  the  Reading’s  books  will 
tak  upward  of  two  months. 

The  whole  matter,  however,  is  liable  to  be  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  early  passage  of  the  pending  State 
Public  Utilities  bill.  In  its  present  form,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood,  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  mean  the 
unseating  of  the  present  Railroad  Commission  and 
the  substitution  of  the  proposed  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  latter  would  succeed  to  the  duties  of 
the  Railroad  Commission,  and  with  enlarged  pow¬ 
ers.  The  personnel,  however,  would  quite  possibly 
be  changed,  and  whether  the  new  commission 
would  be  willing  to  go  on  whether  the  old  one  left 
off,  or  would  insist  on  starting  anew,  is  a  prob¬ 
lem. 


Nine  day  tests  of  three  qualities  of  coal  to 
determine  which  variety  is  most  suitable  for  loco¬ 
motives  are  being  conducted  by  the  Toledo  and 
Ohio  Central  and  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  rail¬ 
roads.  The  same  engine  crews  are  retained  with¬ 
out  layoffs  while  the  tests  continue. 
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Men  Prominent  in  the  Coal  Trade’s  Eye. 


W.  L.  Connell. 


W.  L.  Connell,  president  of  The  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Coal  &  Lumber  Company  and  its  affil¬ 
iated  company,  the  Paint  Creek  Collieries  Com¬ 
pany,  is  recognized  throughout  Pennsylvania 
as  one  of  the  foremost  mine  owners  and  man¬ 
agers  in  the  coal  mining:  industry.  A  life-long 
resident  of  the  anthracite  region,  he  entered 
the  coal  business  twenty  years  ago  as  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Knterprise  Coal  Com- 
l)any,  of  Scranton,  and  largely  through  his 

efficient  personal 
attention  this 
concern  was  de¬ 
veloped  into  a 
very  valuable 
property.  He 
next  turned  his 
attention  to  the 
Green  Ridge  Coal 
Company,  and 
there  duplicated 
his  previous  suc¬ 
cess. 

By  1903,  he  had 
become  so  wide¬ 
ly  recognized  as 
an  operator  of 
real  achievement 
that  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  as 
Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Conci¬ 
liation  in  the 
great  anthracite 
coal  strike.  That  same  year,  with  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  he  took  over  another  coal  property 
which  had  been  a  failure,  reorganized  it  as 
the  Connell  Anthracite  Mining  Company,  and 
once  more  demonstrated  his  genius  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  mine  manager  by  developing  it  into  one 
of  the  most  valuable  coal  properties  in  the 
Lackawanna  Valley.  The  high  esteem  in 
which  Mr.  Connell  is  held  by  those  who  know 
him  is  evidenced  by  his  election  as  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  Scranton. 

In  addition  to  his  coal  operations,  he  is 
president  of  the  Union  National  Bank,  of 
Scranton,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  &  Binghamton  Traction  Company,  and  the 
Northern  Electric  Street  Railway  Company, 
and  a  director  of  the  International  Textbook 
Company,  the  International  Educational  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  and  the  Scranton  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company. 


George  W.  Edmonds,  M.  C. 


If  George  W.  Edmonds  achieves  distinction,  as 
a  new  member  of  Congress,  commensurate  with 
his  popularity  in  the  Philadelphia  coal  trade,  it 
is  going  to  be  necessary  to  recast  the  political 
horoscope  and  make  room  for  a  new  presiden¬ 
tial  possibility,  spelled  with  capital  “P’s.”  In 
the  coal  trade  he  has  always  been  followed  by 
that  quiet  business  applause  which,  in  politics,  is 
equivalent  to  bands  playing  “Hail  to  the  Chief." 
At  trade  gatherings  he  is  invariably  in  demand 
as  speaker,  adviser  and  companion.  Indeed,  the 
trade  thinks  mighty  well  of  him. 

Combined  with 
his  knowledge  of 
the  coal  business 
and  his  established 
standards  of 
square  dealing,  he 
has  the  attributes 
of  a  natural  poli¬ 
tician.  These  have 
stood  him  in  good 
stead  during  his 
business  career 
and  will  continue 
to  do  yeoman  serv¬ 
ice  in  his  further 
activity  as  a  poli¬ 
tician  or  when  the 
business  point  of 
view  shall  have 
become  a  matter 
of  secondary  con- 
si  d  e  ration.  The 
modern  idea  in 
politics  is  fast 
a  1)  a  n  d  o  ning  the 
old-time  professionalism  and  turning  to  the  type 
of  which  George  W.  Edmonds  is  an  example  in 


that  he  bridges  the  gap  between  Washington  and 
the  practical,  producing  toiler  and  business  man. 

Mr.  Edmonds’  birthplace  suggests  the  coal 
business.  He  was  born  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  where 
he  also  secured  his  elementary  education  before 
his  family  moved  to  Philadelphia.  Here  he  was 
educated  in  the  Friends  school,  the  public  school 
and  the  high  school.  For  a  professional  educa¬ 
tion  he  was  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
Pharmacy,  from  which  he  went  to  New  York 
with  a  noted  firm  of  chemists  for  experience, 
l^eturning  to  Philadelphia,  he  opened  his  own 
drug  store  at  Fifteenth  and  Oxford  streets, 
which  he  sold  in  the  early  eighties  to  become  a 
junior  partner  in  the  Black  Diamond  Coal  Com¬ 
pany. 

With  George  Warner,  he  then  formed  the  firm 
of  Geo.  Warner  &  Co.,  which  became  Warner, 
.Shuster  &  Co.,  and  finally  George  W.  Edmonds 
&  Co.  Last  year  the  firm,  with  four  big  yards 
and  pockets  in  several  sections  of  Philadelphia, 
became  a  part  of  the  merger,  known  as  the 
George  B.  Newton  Coal  Company.  He  is  now 
a  director  in  this  company  and  a  member  of  its 
executive  committee  and  closely  in  touch  with 
all  of  its  affairs  when  his  public  business  per¬ 
mits. 

He  has  been  in  public  life  much  during  his 
twenty-five  years  in  the  coal  business,  and  served 
several  terms  on  common  councils.  In  addition 
to  his  position  as  congressman  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  he  is  treasurer  of  the 
Northeastern  Hospital  and  on  the  boards  of  other 
charitable  bodies.  He  is  a  Mason  and  Knight  of 
the  Golden  Eagle.  The  coal  trade  has  had  cause 
to  appreciate  his  activity  in  the  Philadelphia 
Breaker  Order  Kokoal,  which  has  always  been 
his  favorite  affiliation.  As  a  high  type  of  the 
business  man  in  politics  and  the  politician  in 
business  he  is  rare  combination  that  is  much 
sought  of  late,  and  the  Philadelphia  coal  trade 
is  justly  proud  to  have  him  in  its  ranks  and  to 
lend  him  to  public  cause. 


Coal  Exports  and  Imports. 


The  monthly  summary  of  commerce  for 
March,  1913,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  shows  that  during  that 
month  coal  to  the  amount  of  117,735  tons  was 
imported  from  other  countries.  Of  this  amount, 
Canada  furnished  107,016  tons.  Practically  all  of 
the  rest  came  from  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The 
totals  for  the  nine  months  ending  March,  1913, 
show  1,061,379  tons  from  Canada;  117,158  tons 
from  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  42,657  tons 
from  Japan.  Much  of  the  Canadian  coal  went 
to  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  slope  states,  while  the 
Australian  coal  was  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  eastern  coal  sent  around  Cape  Horn. 

The  export  table  shows  Canada  to  be  our 
biggest  and  almost  exclusive  buyer  of  anthra¬ 
cite,  spending  $801,700  for  153,572  tons  in 
March,  1913.  In  the  nine  months  ending  March, 
1913,  a  total  of  3,324,179  tons  of  anthracite  was 
shipped  to  Canada,  valued  at  $17,727,850.  The 
anthracite  exports  have  practically  doubled  in 
the  last  two  years. 

The  bituminous  export  trade  shows  an  increase 
of  about  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  last  two 
years.  Three-fourths  of  our  export  bituminous 
goes  to  Canada,  which  received  in  the  nine 
months  ending  March,  1913,  8,295,614  tons,  valued 
at  $30,384,835  out  of  a  total  exportation  of  11,- 
013,909  tons,  valued  at  $37,908,998.  The  Cuban 
markets  received  915,889  tons,  with  an  average 
value  of  about  $2.70  a  ton. 

The  monthly  average  export  prices  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  show  a  decided  fluctuation  between 
March,  1912,  and  March,  1913,  the  March  price 
of  $2.88  dropping  to  $2.28  in  July,  hut  recovering 
to  $2.77  in  March,  1913.  Anthracite  prices  re¬ 
mained  close  to  $4.30  throughout  the  period  from 
May  1,  1912,  on. 

The  monthly  average  export  prices  of  coal  for 
stated  periods  were  as  follows : 

'  Mar.  .Ipr.  May  June  July 


.'\ntlir,acitc  . $1.00  $1.00  SI  $.').2.S  $.5.21 

r.ituminous  .  2.88  2.08  2.18  2. .81  2.28 

^ - 1 0  I  2 - ^ 

.\uK.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

.\utliracite  . $.5.23  $.5.1.5  $.5.1.5  $.5..57  $5.30 

llituniiiious  .  2.30  2.11  2.50  2.0.5  2.05 

, - 1013 - , 

Ian.  Pel).  Mar. 

.'\utliracite  . $5.23  $5.27  $5.20 

llituminous  .  3.72  2.70  2.77 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  our  exports  of 
coal  to  the  principal  countries : 


Countries  to  which  exported: 

f - - — -March, 

1912 - X 

Anthracite — 

Tons 

Values 

Canada  . 

271,303 

$1,325,686 

Other'  countries  . 

5,980 

29,588 

Total  . 

277,283 

$1,355,274 

Bituminous — 

Canada  . 

511,610 

1,393,018 

J’anama  . 

27,414 

76,801 

Mexico  . 

24,119 

t)5,556 

Cuba  . 

91,643 

230,801 

Other  West  Indies  and  Her- 

inuda  . 

03,075 

108,297 

Other  countries  . 

255,259 

872,299 

Total  . 

973,120 

$2,800,772 

Countries  to  which  exjiorted: 

( - March, 

1913 - , 

Anthracite- — 

Tons 

Values 

153,572 

$801,700 

Oliicr  countries  . 

4,9.50 

22,810 

Total  . , . 

158,522 

824,510 

Ihtnminous — 

Canada  . 

730,549 

2,027,59.) 

Ihinanici  . 

;^2,50() 

87,887 

?.lcxico  . 

57.029 

162, (lOS 

Culia  . 

110,727 

292, dTO 

Other  West  Indies  and  Ber- 

miida  . 

53,308 

155,708 

Other  countries  . 

99,230 

288.150 

Total  . 

1,089,943 

$3,014,819 

Nine  months  ending 

Countries  to  whicli  exported:  , - March,  1912 - , 

Anthracite —  Tons  \'alues 


Canada  . 

_  2,530.190 

$12,923,299 

Other  countries  . 

_  48,270 

227,536 

Total  . 

Bituminous — 

$13,150,825 

Canada  . 

_  7,987,237 

19,640,030 

Panama  . 

_  339,433 

839,528 

Mexico  . 

649,879 

Cuba  . 

_  804.094 

2,109,020 

Other  West  Indies  and 

Ber- 

muda  . 

1,371,369 

Other  countries  . 

_  774,316 

2,289,160 

Total  . 

_ 10,637,342 

$20,898,992 

Nine  montlis  ending 
Countries  to  which  e.xported:  ^ - March,  1013 - 


Anthracite —  Tons  \'alues 


Canada  . 

.  3,324,179 

$17,737,850 

Other  countries  .... 

.  58,947 

303,243 

Total  . 

Bituminous — 

$18,031,093 

Canada  . 

20,384,835 

Panama  . 

.  340,259 

917.862 

Mexico  . 

.  264,537 

741,641 

Cuba  . 

.  91 5,889 

2,456,088 

Other  West  Indies 

and  Ber- 

nmda  . 

.  456,013 

1,282,891 

Other  countrie.s  .... 

.  741.597 

2,135,678 

Total  . 

. 11,013,909 

$27,908,998 

Our  imports  of 

bituminous  coal 

from  principal 

countries  were  as  follows  : 


Countries  from  which  , - March,  1912 


imported — 

Tons 

Values 

Indited  Kingdom  . 

.  .  . .  50 

$446 

Canada  . 

_  104, .346 

303,035 

Japan  . 

29,516 

.\ustralia  and  Tasmania . 

10,324 

10,430 

Other  countries  . 

. . . .  57 

165 

Total  . 

.  ...  120,355 

$360,592 

Nine  months  ending 


Countries  from  which 

, - March, 

1913 - , 

imported — 

Tons 

Values 

United  Kingdom  . 

.  .  .  .  06 

$911 

Canada  . 

_  107,016 

283,539 

Tapan  . 

.  .  .  .  440 

1,710 

Australia  and  Tasmania.... 

_  10,141 

35,744 

Other  countries  . 

.  .  .  .  32 

31 

Total  . 

-  117,725 

$311,944 

Countries  from  which 

f - March, 

1012 - ^ 

imported — 

Tons 

Values 

United  Kingdom  . 

_  5,011 

$22,165 

Canada  . 

_  729,584 

2,118,480 

Tapan  . 

.  ...  12,885 

56,777 

Australia  and  Tasmania.  .  .  . 

425,225 

Other  countries  . 

_  1,501 

4,377 

Total  . 

,  .  ,  .  900,601 

$2,627,024 

Countries  from  which 


Nine  montlis  ending 
-March,  1913- 


imported — 

Tons 

Valiief^ 

TTnited  Kingdom  . 

.  .  ,  .  7,451 

$28,027 

f'anada  . 

.  .  .  .  1,061. .370 

2,931,283 

Japan  . 

_  43,657 

144,512 

.\ustralia  and  Tasmania.... 

....  117.158 

301,854 

Other  countries  . 

_  3,280 

7,158 

Total  . 

$3, 106,833 

Pennsylvania’s  Coal  Tonnage. 

Sliitement  of  coal  and  coke  carried  on  I’enn- 
sylvania  Railroad  Company’s  lines  cast  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  &  Frie,  for  the  month  and  period  ended 
April  30,  follows: 


Inc. 

Mouth  April —  Short  tons  Short  tons 

.\nthracite  .  930,592  639,727 

llituminous  coal  .  3,796,132  501,117 

Coke  .  1,230,979  151,933 

Total  .  5,958,003  1,296,107 

l•■our  months — 

Anthracite  .  3,674,096  91,494 

llituminous  coal  . 15,914,179  452,259 

Coke,  short  tons .  4,987,.304  796,472 


Total  . 24,575,579  1,343,225 
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One  Cause  of  Mischief. 

In  this  day  when  the  relations  between 
labor  and  capital  are  coming  in  for  intens¬ 
ified  vitriolic  and  extended  discussion,  one 
potent  cause  of  mischief  is  uninformed 
criticism.  Heated  abuse  of  working  condi¬ 
tions  by  men  of  no  experience  as  workers 
or  by  men  who  have  the  viewpoint  of  a 
woman,  is  a  terrific  load  upon  our  industrial 
leaders. 

The  most  severe  critics  of  working  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  and  are  the  magazine 
editors  and  the  magazine  writers.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  a  “captain  of  industry”  to 
pay  a  visit  to  one  of  them  if  only  to  get  the 
viewpoint  of  the  critic.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  public  also  cannot  get  the  same 
lesson.  Seeing  this  is  impossible,  we  will 
try  to  give  an  idea  of  what  might  be  found. 

The  magazines,  being  artistic  and  liter¬ 
ary  productions,  are  located  customarily  in 
some  exclusive  building  situated  in  some 
high-class  neighborhood.  It  is  a  poor 
magazine  which  does  not  occupy  one  entire 
floor  of  that  building;  sometimes  a  rich 
publication  occupies  two  floors.  This  as¬ 
sures  the  exclusion  and  the  class  which  they 
desire. 

Customarily,  one  is  admitted — quietly — 
into  a  large  reception  room  furnished  in 
most  exquisite  taste,  Even  in  this  outer 
office,  the  visitor  is  enjoined  to  be  silent 


lest  he  disturb  the  deep  thinkers  within. 
This  is  a  bit  of  window  dressing  which 
makes  even  the  office  boy  believe  that  the 
editor  is  something  of  a  genius. 

The  editor’s  office  customarily  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  cedar  or  mahogany  with  sugges¬ 
tions  of  inlaid  gold  leaf  at  the  corners. 
I’ersian  rugs  cover  the  floor  and  any  one 
flipping  ashes  thereon  would  be  put  down 
as  a  bore,  if  he  were  poor  ;  as  an  “odd  lot”- — 
very  descriptive  that — if  he  were  rich.  Rich 
draperies  hang  at  the  windows  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  framed, 
are  seen  hanging  upon  the  wall ;  the  light 
effect  on  each  is  studied,  yet  seemingly  only 
a  circumstance.  The  editor,  or  the  writer 
talks  in  a  low  voice ;  he  fears  even  to  dis¬ 
turb  himself.  His  low,  sweet  voice  melts 
into  phrases  at  once  artistic — and  a  trifle 
inhuman.  That  is,  this  gentleman  lives  in 
a  rarified  atmosphere,  which  needs  only  a 
powder  puff  and  a  corset  to  make  the  sug¬ 
gestion  complete. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  period  of  satura¬ 
tion  by  this  particular  atmosphere,  this  gen¬ 
tleman  gets  away  from  his  office  for  an 
outing;  to  get  “local  color”  he  goes  into 
the  coal  mining  regions.  It  is  a  venture¬ 
some  thing  for  him  to  do  but  he  does  it. 
For  once  in  his  life  he  has  actual  contact 
with  the  real  workers  of  the  world.  At  the 
end  of  his  first  and  only  day,  he  concludes 
that  bituminous  coal  is  a  dirty  product ;  it  is 
filthy  and,  horrors,  he  has  seen  some  of 
it  smeared  on  the  features  of  the  human 
miner.  This  ravishes  his  delicate  soul. 

When  this  editor,  or  writer,  returns  to 
New  York  and  again  breathes  the  delicate 
air  of  his  office,  he  pushes  a  mother-of- 
pearl  button  imbedded  in  a  cedar;  block  and 
summons  to  his  writing  table  a  dainty 
stenographer  gowned  in  fine  linen.  Be¬ 
lieving  in  his  delicate  soul  that  these  are 
the  only  conditions  by  which  any  human 
should  be  surrounded,  he  dictates  a  severe 
arraignment  of  the  mine  owner.  The 
thought  in  the  back  part  of  his  head,  while 
he  writes  is : 

“Isn’t  it  just  awful  that,  while  reclaiming 
coal  which  warms  us,  a  human — a  man 
built  in  the  image  of  his  God — should  be 
compelled  to  get  his  face  and  his  hands 
dirty.  What  misery  there  is  in  the  world. 
I’ll  venture  that  half  of  them  never  have 
their  nails  polished.” 

And  this  sympathy  from  the  effete  for 
the  proletariat  or  this  effort  of  the  elect  to 
imjx)se  his  standard  upon  all  human  society 
is  the  greatest  cause  of  discord.  Thus  the 
life  of  the  real  workers  of  the  world  is  made 
miserable,  because  of  the  poorly  informed 
sympathy  extended  by  those  who — if  the 
truth  were  known — are  most  in  need  of 

This  dainty  magazine  editor  doesn’t  take 
time  to  consider  what  the  practical  miner 
would  do  if  shoved  down  at  that  inlaid 
cedar  desk  and  ordered  to  dictate  some¬ 
thing  to  that  charming  stenographer. 
Knowing  the  miner,  however,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  it  is  an  even  bet  whether 
he  would  create  a  scandal  or  jump  out  of 
the  window  to  get  the  air.  Oblivious  of 
this  touch  of  real  life,  the  magazine  writer, 
reversing  the  position  of  the  publican,  raises 
his  eyes  to  heaven  and  says  fervently: 

“That  which  I  am,  all  humans  can  and 
should  be.  Wherefore,  I  am  going  to  set 
about  to  reform  human  society  to  conform 
to  mv  own  notions ;  inlaid  cedar  desks  and 
framed  tapestries  are  going  to  be  as  com¬ 
mon  in  these  United  States  as  are  sinners 


in  hell.”  He  blushes  and  apologizes  for 
mentioning  such  a  “common”  place. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  much  of  any 
place  in  the  direction  of  industrial  peace 
until  we  educate  the  critics  to  the  point 
where  they  realize  that  coal  cannot  be 
mined  while  sitting  at  a  cedar  desk  dictat¬ 
ing  to  a  pretty  stenographer.  The  real 
work  of  the  world  isn’t  done  that  way. 


On  the  Watch  Tower. 

Because  so  much  publicity  has  been  given 
to  the  strike  in  West  Virginia,  every  coal 
man  knows  or  should  know  all  about  it. 
Every  big  coal  user  for  example  realizes 
that  a  strike  was  in  progress  in  one  field 
for  almost  a  year.  He  knows,  too,  that 
instantly  the  Cabin  Creek  strike  was  ended, 
unions  were  organized  in  the  New  River 
field,  and  that  certain  demands  were  made 
upon  those  operators.  It  is  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  miners  have  declared  that 
their  intentions  to  strike  unless  these  de¬ 
mands  are  granted  in  detail  and  in  toto. 
Now,  the  natural  inquiry  is; 

“What,  under  the  circumstances,  is  the 
best  thing  for  me,  as  a  coal  buyer  to  do? 
Should  I  postpone  the  purchase  of  coal  and 
run  the  chance  of  having  my  supply  shut 
off  by  a  strike,  or  should  I  buy  coal  as  an 
insurance — and  stand  a  heavy  expense 
which  may  prove  unnecessary?” 

One  man  can  look  as  far  into  the  future 
as  another.  No  man  can  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  better  than  any  other.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  is  going 
to  happen ;  we  merely  will  mention  a  few 
things  which  it  might  be  well  to  keep  in 
mind. 

The  miners’  union  in  seeking  a  foothold 
in  New  River  field  has  adopted  a  method 
which  it  believes  to  be  very  clever.  It 
has  presented  a  set  of  demands,  all  save 
one  of  which  the  operators  had  granted 
voluntarily  before  the  “demands”  were 
made.  As  to  the  other  demand,  the  union  did 
not  insist  upon  instant  and  complete  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  union,  but  it  said  timidly  and 
almost  apologetically  that  the  operator 
must  not  discriminate  against  a  member  of 
the  union  ;  no  man  may  be  discharged  be¬ 
cause  he  is  affiliated  with  the  union.  That 
timid  proposal — on  account  of  which  the 
miners  will  strike  if  need  be — means  siin- 
plv  that  the  miners  are  perfectly  willing  to 
get  an  open  shop  this  year  because  that  will 
assure  a  closed  shop  next  year.  The  miners 
want  permission  to  do  missionary  work 
among  their  fellow's  at  a  time  when  the 
operators  are  off  their  guard. 

The  operators  are  shrewd  enough  to 
know  precisely  w’hat  this  proposal  means. 
They  have  known  for  years  what  unionism 
w'ould  mean  to  West  Virginia.  They  know' 
precisely  w'hat  this  program  w'ould  mean  in 
regard  to  unionism.  Our  own  guess  is  that 
the  operators  will  fight  this  proposal  quite 
as  strongly  as  they  would  a  demand  for 
outright  recognition  of  the  union  because  it 
means  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 

In  that  situation,  the  buyer  has  the  door 
thrown  wide  open  for  him ;  he  can  see  as 
clearly  as  any  other  man  what  the  future 
has  in  store.  He  must  know  there  is  a 
possibility,  if  indeed  not  a  probability,  that 
conclusions  are  going  to  be  tried  between 
the  miners  and  the  operators  over  that  que.s- 
tion.  He  must  see  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  some  of  the  mines  w'ill  be  closed 
down.  That  makes  its  ow’ti  suggestion  as  to 
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what  precautionary  action  he  should  take 
touching  his  future  coal  supply. 

Only  one  possibility  has  been  mentioned; 
there  are  others.  Last  week  the  Pocahon¬ 
tas  and  New  River  operators  retired  com¬ 
pletely  from  contract  business  in  the  west¬ 
ern  market.  They  haven’t  another  pound 
of  coal  to  sell  on  contract.  Also,  last  week, 
a  lake  buyer  of  coal  who  wanted  30,000 
tons  had  to  split  his  order  up  into  four 
lots  instead  of  giving  it  all  to  one  com¬ 
pany  ;  no  one  would  take  it.  Both  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  New  River  operators  will  have 
some  spot  coal,  of  course,  but  that  is  an¬ 
other  matter. 

As  these  things  indicate,  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  this  year  for  a  little  more  smokeless 
coal  than  the  operators  are  going  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Under  the  circumstances,  what  does 
ordinary  business  prudence  suggest?  Is  it 
wise  to  take  a  chance  ?  Is  it  wise  to  gamble 
on  the  probability  of  no  strike  and  thus 
postpone  placing  smokeless  coal  in  storage? 
Or,  under  the  circumstances,  is  it  the  wiser 
course  to  make  sure  of  one’s  coal  supply 
even  though  present  indications  never  ma¬ 
terialize? 

In  our  opinion,  there  isn’t  much  choice 
between  the  two  things.  A  ton  of  coal  in 
the  bins  is  better  than  two  tons  in  prospect 
— with  a  mine  strike  obscuring  the  prospect. 


A  Multiple  Standard. 

One  thing  which  the  critic  of  the  coal 
trade  is  prone  to  forget  is  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  judge  all  industrial  conditions 
in  these  United  States  by  any  one  standard. 
Instead,  each  dispute  between  labor  and 
capital  must  be  determined  by  the  standard 
of  the  community  in  which  it  occurs. 

We  will  assume,  by  way  of  example, 
that  the  railway  freight  solicitors  in  Chi¬ 
cago  have  become  unionized  and  have  de¬ 
manded  an  increase  in  wages.  They  were 
getting  we  will  say — and  the  figure  is  about 
right — anywhere  from  $75  to  $100  per 
month.  Presenting  their  plea  for  $100  to 
$125  per  month  they  say: 

“The  city  of  Chicago  has  turned  over  to 
one  company  a  monopoly  of  the  electric 
light  business ;  we  must  pay  instantly  what 
it  asks  or  have  the  lights  shut  off.  Chicago 
has  given  to  another  company  a  monopoly 
of  the  gas  business  :  we  are  not  permitted 
to  dispute  that  bill  if  we  want  to  continue 
to  use  gas.  Chicago  has  given  to  another 
company  a  monopoly  of  the  street  railway 
business ;  we  must  pay  what  it  asks  and 
take  without  complaint  any  service  it  wants 
to  give  or  be  kicked  off  the  platform.  The 
apartment  house  owners  have  formed  a 
combination  and  keep  up  prices.  For  every 
increase  in  population,  they  charge  a  cer¬ 
tain  increased  rental ;  we  must  pay  it,  live 
in  another  city  or  pitch  our  tents  on  the 
prairie.  And  so  the  thing  runs.  We  are 
confronted  by  conditions  against  which  in¬ 
dividual  protest  is  futile.  The  only  remedy 
left  us  is  to  unite  to  demand  more  money 
with  which  to  pay  the  charges  imposed  by 
unified  industry  fostered  by  the  municipal- 
if'-.” 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  demand 
of  the  freight  solicitors  for  increased  pay 
arouses  public  sympathy. 

However,  in  a  smaller  town  the  intensity 
of  all  these  situations  is  so  toned  down 
that  they  cease  to  be  intense.  In  fact,  the 
business  of  a  small  town  is  not  worth 
enough  to  warrant  big  moneyed  men  to 
try  to  monopolize  it.  The  business  is  not 
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monopolized  and,  consequently  prices  arc 
not  so  stiff.  There  may  be  local  monopolies, 
but  these  small  monopolies  are  run  by 
small  men  who  usually  develop  small  greed. 

When  a  union  is  formed  in  one  of  those 
small  towns  and  screams  injustice  and  ex¬ 
tortion  against  well-known  men,  everybody 
instantly  appreciates  the  ridiculousness  of  it 
all.  The  people  either  laugh  at  the  per¬ 
formance  or  ignore  the  ranters. 

However,  the  critic,  located  in  a  large 
city  and  having  his  eye  full  of  his  own  con¬ 
ditions,  hears  about  this  disturbance  in  the 
country.  He  says  to  himself:  “Aha.  We 
have  here  the  same  old  villain  extending 
his  operations  to  crush  out  the  life  of  the 
defenseless  ruralite.  I  will  take  a  club  and 
go  out  after  him.” 

And  s'o  the  critic  from  the  large  city, 
writes  a  scatching  criticism  about  the  dis¬ 
pute  in  the  small  city.  He  gives  to  it  the 
same  intensity  and  touches  it  with  the  same 
bitterness  as  though  he  were  attacking  cold 
and  indifferent  greed,  fortified  behind  privi¬ 
lege  in  the  large  city. 

Until  this  big-town  critic  took  a  hand  in 
the  fracas,  nobody  in  the  small  town  con¬ 
sidered  the  strike  seriou.^ly.  Being  sym¬ 
pathized  with  by  their  little  brothers  in  the 
big  cities,  everybody  in  that  village  begins 
to  feel  sorry  for  himself  and  for  everybody 
else.  Pity  and  especially  self  pity,  intensi¬ 
fies  everysituation.  The  disputants  in  the 
small  town  begin  to  say: 

“This  affair  of  ours  has  attracted  na¬ 
tional  attention ;  it  must  be  quite  a  thing 
after  all.  It’s  high  time  we  should  begin 
to  worry  over  it.” 

Obedient  to  the  new  impulse,  everybody 
begins  to  worry  over  the  strike,  and  the 
disputants  begin  to  fight  more  bitterly.  The 
final  result  is  to  transplant  into  this  peace¬ 
ful  valley  that  same  intensity  of  class  feel¬ 
ing  which  grows  out  of  the  lack  of  human 
heart  in  the  big  businesses  in  the  big  city. 

This,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  is  unfortu¬ 
nate.  Nevertheless,  ,it  is  real,  and  should 
be  taken  carefully  into  consideration.  We 
have  really  as  many  standards  as  we  have 
communities  and  a  dispute  should  be  criti¬ 
cised  according  to  its  own  standard.  This 
fact  is  not  considered,  hence  such  troubles 
as  have  come  to  West  Virginia  as  a  result 
of  outside  meddling. 


Economical  Mining. 

The  coal  industry  is  confronting  a  very 
real  and  a  somewhat  serious  question,  which 
finds  expression  in :  “What  is  the  best  way 
of  getting  the  most  complete  recovery  of 
coal  from  the  ground ;  what  is  the  most 
economical  mining  method?” 

On  its  face  that  does  not  look  like  a  hair 
raiser  but  it  is  for  the  reason  that  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  thory  of  investment  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  coal  trade  and  this  has 
changed  everything.  Selling  organizations 
are  beginning  to  find  that  their  salesmen 
can  move  bigger  tonnages  and  do  business 
at  less  cost  per  ton  if  they  handle  four  or 
five  coals  than  if  they  handle  merely  one. 
Thus  each  selling  organization  is  beginning 
to  represent  from  four  to  five  or  more  coal 
I)roducing  fields.  To  avoid  the  possibility 
that  monev  belonging  to  one  company  will 
be  attached  to  satisfy  the  damage  claims 
ag-ainst  another,  the  selling  organizations 
are  detached  completely  from  any  operat- 
inp"  com  nan  V. 

This  division  suggested  another  and  it  is 
this  other  one  that  is  the  new  source  of  trou¬ 


ble  in  the  trade.  Men  with  money  are  will¬ 
ing  to  invest  in  coal  lands.  They  know 
that  such  holdings  have  both  a  present  and 
a  future  value — a  future  value  particu¬ 
larly.  However,  they  also  know  that  it 
isn’t  every  coal  operator  who  makes  money. 
So  the  investors  have  come  to  separate  the 
land  owning  company  from  the  coal  pro¬ 
ducing  company. 

In  this  arrangement,  the  land  owning 
companv  leases  to  the  coal  producing  com¬ 
pany  takine  a  royalty  upon  each  ton  of  coal 
mined.  Naturally,  the  leases  indicate  what 
percentage  of  the  coal  in  the  ground  must 
be  recovered.  No  one,  anymore,  is  leasing 
coal  lands  unless  the  operator  agrees  to  get 
out  seventy-five  per  cent.  In  certain  fields, 
the  proviso  is  that  at  least  ninety  per  cent 
shall  be  recovered.  Thus  the  operating  com¬ 
pany  is  under  necessity  by  reason  of  this 
exaction  to  practice  rigid  economies  if  it 
is  to  have  anv  profit ;  to  take  all  the  coal  is 
more  expensive  than  to  take  the  cream  of 
it,  only.  Being  under  such  obligation,  the 
coal  producer  has  begun  seriously  to  con¬ 
sider  which  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two  ways 
— to  work  the  mine  advancing  or  retreat- 
ins'. 

That  is  a  question  that  will  stand  a  great 
deal  of  very  close  study  and  we  recommend 
it  for  consideration  to  the  mining  institutes, 
and  to  the  coal  operators’  associations. 

So  careful  an  engineer  as  A.  Bement 
takes  the  position  that,  with  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  to  Hrive  the  entries  through  to  the 
boundary,  to  work  the  coal  retreating  is  by 
far  the  most  economical  in  the  long  run. 
Mr.  Bement  has  in  mind  a  machine  ■v'.^hich 
was  designed  according  to  the  theory  that 
since  there  is  as  much  of  a  demand  for  fine 
as  there  is  for  lump  coal  it  doesn’t  make 
the  least  difference  in  what  form  the  entry 
coal  is  produced.  Therefore,  this  machine 
has  a  long  whirling  arm  fitted  with  knives 
which  cut  a  circular  tunnel.  By  the  use  of 
this  device  it  is  easily  possible  to  drive  the 
main  entries  through  to  the  boundaries  at 
low  cost.  After  the  boundry  is  reached,  the 
producing  company  can  work  the  mine  re¬ 
treating  and  thus  avoid  the  cost  of  timber¬ 
ing  by  letting  the  roof  collapse.  The  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  method  is  the  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  the  necessity  to  sell  entry  coal  as 
screenings  and  the  necessity  to  maintain 
such  long  transportation  lines. 

The  opposite  method,  of  course,  is  to 
work  the  mine  advancing.  This  requires 
the  producer  to  leave  up  enough  pillar  coal 
to  support  the  roof  until  a  given  area  is 
worked  out.  This  is  the  older  and  the  more 
poiiular  method ;  in  fact,  a  great  many  en¬ 
gineers  declare  it  is  the  only  way  to  work 
a  mine.  The  objection  to  it  has  been  that 
roof  falls  and  squeezes  have  been  so  seri¬ 
ous  that  the  operator  has  been  forced  to  be 
content  with  getting  only  about  sixty  to 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  his  coal.  It  is  de¬ 
clared  even  by  some  who  favor  the  method 
that  the  necessity  to  keep  the  mine  cleaned 
up  until  the  pillars  can  be  robbed  involves 
an  expense  which  might  more  than  over¬ 
come  the  cost  of  the  entry-driving  machine 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  haulage  ways 
entirely  through  to  the  boundary. 

At  least  this  is  a  question  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  a  close  and  detailed 
study  of  it.  It  is  therefore,  recommended 
that  this  subject  be  taken  up  for  serious  and 
detailed  discussion  in  some  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  societies  or  institutes  that  operators 
facing  the  problem  may  have  a  clear  notion 
as  to  which  method  is  the  cheaper. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


P.  C.  Richards,  president  of  Richards,  Ambler 
&•  Co.,  is  in  Arkansas  on  a  combined  business  and 
pleasure  trip. 

J.  C.  Kilgore,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co.,  was  in  Terre  Haute 
for  several  da3's  this  week. 

R.  H.  Jackson,  secretary  of  the  Standard 
Lumber  Company,  Winona,  Minn.,  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  a  few  days  this  week. 

Thomas  F.  Calkins,  with  offices  in  the 
P'isher  building,  has  been  appointed  Chicago 
sales  agent  for  the  Lilly  Coal  Company  in 
Altoona,  Pa. 

James  McDonald  and  Henry  Elliott  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  were 
in  Minneapolis  last  week  attending  the  funeral 
of  the  late  Percy  S.  Elwell. 

Walter  Bledsoe  of  Terre  Haute  was  in 
Chicago  this  week  for  a  few  days  jconferring 
with  J.  C.  Kilgore,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co. 

The  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company  have 
closed  a  contract  with  the  Hazard  Coal  Com¬ 
pany',  Hazard,  Ky.,  for  an  installation  of  their 
new  Marcus  screen  and  picking  table. 

The  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company  have  been 
awarded  a  contract  for  two  400  ton  capacity 
Holmen  coaling  plants,  which  will  be  built  at 
Chicago  for  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Railway, 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  $32,000. 

No  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  on  Tuesday  as  the  members 
wanted  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  city  council 
committee  to  discuss  the  ordinance  requiring  the 
wetting  down  of  coal  before  delivery. 

Frank  J.  Browning,  manager  of  sales  for  the 
Purity  Coal  Company,  left  Tuesday  for  northern 
Minnesota  where  he  will  enjoy  a  week  end  fish¬ 
ing  trip.  He  expects  to  spend  some  time  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  before  returning  to  Chicago. 

Robert  Clark,  president  of  the  Clark  Grain 
&  Fuel  Company',  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  was 
in  Chicago  this  week  arranging  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  2,000  ton  storage  plant.  He 
will  visit  Omaha  and  Minneapolis  before  he 
returns  home. 

The  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  of  Chicago 
has  invited  all  members  of  the  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association 
who  will  be  in  Chicago  for  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  on  June  10th  to  the  golf  tournament  on 
that  date  at  the  Homewood  Country  Club,  at 
b'lossmoor,  Ill. 

O.  M.  Dej'erle,  manager  of  the  Flat  Top  Fuel 
Company,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  is  in  Chicago  this 
week  looking  after  the  interests  of  his  company 
during  the  temporary  Absence  of  Holly  Stover, 
who  is  confined  to  Lake  View  Hospital.  iMr. 
Stover  is  improving  rapidly,  although  it  will  be 
some  time  before  he  will  be  able  to  get  down  to 
his  office. 

The  strength  of  the  smokeless  market  was 
demonstrated  this  week  when  the  Chicago  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  Pocahontas  operating  company  was 
compelled  to  turn  down  an  order  for  1.3,000  tons 
of  mine  run  at  $1.50.  The  buyer  was  willing  to 
take  the  coal  in  equal  monthly  installments  up 
to  April  first,  but  the  shipping  company  would 
not  accept  the  business. 

G.  E.  Medin,  western  sales  agent  for  Thorne, 
Neale  &  Co.,  was  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania, 
May  22nd  when  word  was  received  that  the  entire 
New  River  field  was  out  on  a  strike.  There  was 
great  excitement  among  the  operators  and  Mr. 
Medin  took  the  first  train  to  Chicago  ready  to 
reap  a  harvest.  The  awakening  was  rather  rude 
both  in  Chicago  and  the  east  as  the  strike  failed 
to  materialize. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  was 
compelled  to  postpone  the  events  scheduled  for 
last  Tuesdaj'  owing  to  the  heavy  rains.  The 
next  clash  will  take  place  at  the  Evanston  Golf 
Club  links,  June  5th,  when  Alfred  O.  Tandy  ex¬ 
pects  to  add  to  his  collection  of  goats.  According 
to  reports  Air.  Tandy  is  the  champion  goat  col¬ 
lector,  and  up  to  this  time  appears  to  be  in  a 
class  by  himself. 

The  Western  Consolidated  Coal  Company  have 
surrendered  their  offices  in  the  AIcCormick  build¬ 
ing  and  temporarily  at  least  have  retired  from 
business.  Robert  AlcCleavey,  president  of  the 
companj-  states  that  his  entire  time  has  been  taken 


up  recently  with  promoting  the  Chicago  Coal 
Storage  Company  and  the  fate  of  that  propo¬ 
sition  will  probablv  determine  whether  or  not 
the  Western  Consolidated  Company  will  be  resur¬ 
rected. 

At  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  held  A'lay  14,  1912,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  that  during  months  of  June,  July 
and  August,  we  recommend  to  members  that  their 
yards  be  closed  at  one  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  and  that 
a  closing  card  be  furnished  each  member.  Sev¬ 
eral  members  have  inquired  as  to  what  will  be 
done  this  year.  It  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
association  that  the  resolution  be  carried  out  so 
far  as  is  possible. 

Alorgan  K.  Barnum  has  resigned  as  general  su¬ 
perintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  He  will  be  succeeded  liy  Robert 
W.  Bell,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  machin¬ 
ery  for  several  years.  The  system  will  be  divided 
into  two  grand  divisions  so  far  as  the  shops, 
car  and  locomotive  departments  are  concerned. 
F'or  lines  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  J.  H.  Nash 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  and  for  the  system  south  of  the  river, 
Frank  B.  Barclay  will  occupy  a  similar  office. 
The  headquarters  of  Mr.  Bell  and  Air.  Nash  will 
be  in  Chicago  and  that  of  Air.  Barclay  in  Alem- 
phis. 

Niels  Buck,  general  manager  of  the  Chris¬ 
topher  Coal  Alining  Company,  returned  from 
Christopher  this  week  and  reports  the  new  mine 
of  his  company  is  gradually  increasing  its  out¬ 
put  and  is  now  getting  out  about  400  tons  per 
day.  Two  shifts  of  men  are  being  used  in  open¬ 
ing  up  the  entries  and  a  tonnage  of  1,200  tons 
per  day  is  expected  by  early  fall.  Tliis  com¬ 
pany  is  figuring  with  a  number  of  the  com¬ 
panies  in  the  Franklin  county  field  whereby  they 
expect  to  supply  power  for  a  number  of  oper¬ 
ations  and  in  addition  have  already  received 
contracts  to  supply  lighting  for  a  number  of  towns 
adjacent  to  power  plant  at  Christopher. 

Ed  Klinenberg,  president  of  the  Peoples  Fuel 
&  Supply  Company,  has  secured  a  favorable  de¬ 
cision  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  his  case  against  the  Grand  Trunk  for  excessive 
switching  charges  on  ice,  extending  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  The  commission  has  ruled  that 
the  Soo  Line,  which  road  brings  the  ice  to 
Chicago,  must  absorb  the  full  amount  of  switch¬ 
ing  charges  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  also  ordered 
reparation  of  excessive  switching  paid,  which  will 
mean  the  return  of  several  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Peoples  Fuel  &  Supply  Company.  This  case 
was  handled  by  AI.  F.  Gallagher,  the  general 
consul  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  Association. 

A  traveling  correspondent  writing  from  Iowa 
and  Alinnesota  territory,  states  that  the  retailers 
are  not  showing  any  inclination  to  make  contracts 
for  their  requirements.  Dealers  always  follow 
this  policy  after  a  mild  winter  when  they  are  left 
with  some  stocks  of  coal  bought  at  a  high  figure. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  crowd  all  the  business  into 
the  fall  and  winter  months,  which,  of  course,  re¬ 
sults  in  a  rapid  advance  in  prices  when  every 
one  goes  into  the  market  at  the  same  time.  The 
operator  invariably  is  blamed  for  this  price  in¬ 
crease  when  the  dealer  is  largely  to  blame  be¬ 
cause  he  will  not  order  and  store  coal  early.  If 
the  rush  of  orders  did  not  come  in  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  falT  there  would  be  no  material 
advance  in  prices. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


AI.  W.  Sargent  has  gone  to  the  bituminous 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  Skeele  Coal 
Company  this  week. 

Raymond  DuPuy,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Virginian  Railway,  sailed  on 
Tuesday  for  his  vacation  trip  in  Europe. 

Seven  hundred  men  and  boys  struck  at  the 
East  Boston  colliery  of  the  I’lymouth  Coal 
Companjq  near  Wilkes  Barre,  I’a.,  last  week 
because  seven  of  their  number  would  not  join 
the  union. 

The  fuel  coal  contracts  of  the  Lackawanna 
railroad  are  reported  to  have  been  awarded  the 
Shoemaker  Coal  Alining  Company  and  Ernest 
Law  &  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  the  latter 
supplying  Ligonier  coals. 

N.  B.  Dunlop,  with  Hull,  Blyth  &  Company, 
London,  who  has  been  in  America  several 
months  visiting  the  various  coal  marketing 
centers  and  several  mining  regions,  returned 
on  Saturdaj^  of  last  week  on  the  Olympic. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 


shows  that  the  system  embraces  11,644  miles 
of  line  and  25,695  miles  of  tracks.  The  wages 
paid  in  1912  amounted  to  $188,749,312,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employes  being  eight  to  every  mile  of 
track. 

Anthracite  companies  are  contesting  the  in¬ 
crease  in  assessment  values  of- coal  lands  in  all 
of  the  counties  where  hard  coal  is  mined.  In 
most  cases  the  new  valuation  is  double  the  old 
and  a  considerable  burden  to  try  to  carry  with 
present  production  costs. 

Edgar  J.  Skeele,  of  Skeele  Coal  Company, 
is  in  his  Buffalo  offices  in  the  new  Alarine  Bank 
building  this  week  to  arrange  the  details  for 
commencing  the  distribution  of  the  coal  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  through 
Buffalo  to  Canada  and  the  west. 

Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Company  announces 
that  they  have  connected  R.  Crocker,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  with  the  New  York  sales  offie'e,  with 
their  general  offices  in  Boston  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  department.  R.  C.  Allen  succeeds  him  in 
the  New  York  state  and  New  Jersey  territory. 

Palen  &  Bouton  Coal  Company,  Inc.,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  has  been  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  New  A’ork  state  to  deal  in  coal  at  retail  and 
wholesale.  The  initial  capital  is  $10,000  and 
the  incorporators  are  Edgar  N.  Palf,  Sandford 
P.  Bouton,  Willliam  H.  Van  Etten,  all  of  that 
city. 

Alfred  D.  Pardee,  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for 
Paris,  was  sued  by  A.  W.  Drake  and  J.  S. 
Wise,  Jr.,  who  have  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
Harwood  companies  for  several  years  and  now 
seek  to  recover  $440,700  in  bonds  as  their 
share  in  the  deal  whereby  control  of  the  Har- 
w'ood  Electric  Company  was  sold  to  the  Le¬ 
high  Navigation  Electric  Company  recently. 

Scout  Otto  R.  Erklin  has  sent  out  the  invi¬ 
tations  to  the  coal  trade  dinner  to  be  given  by 
the  New  York  Breaker  Order  Kokoal  at 
Brighton  Beach  Casino,  Ocean  Parkway,  Coney 
Island,  Thursday  evening,  June  5th,  at  7:30. 
A  large  and  representative  committee  has  been 
appointed  and  is  enthusiastically  at  work  so 
that  the  attendance  will  likely  be  the  best  yet. 

The  following  new  Massachusetts  corpora¬ 
tions  are  reported  to  have  been  chartered  by 
New  York  and  Boston  interests:  Staples  Coal 
Company  of  Rhode  Island,  Boston  and  War¬ 
ren  R.  L,  Paul  D.  Dean,  John  B.  Sullivan,  Jr., 
William  G.  Todd,  capital  $50,000;  the  Atlantic 
Coal  Company,  Boston,  $500,000,  Paul  D. 
Dean,*  John  B.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  and  William  G. 
Todd;  and  the  Saugus  Coal  Company,  $5,000, 
Henry  A.  Parker,  Herbert  M.  Forristall,  Rals¬ 
ton  A.  Stiles  and  Joseph  G.  Bryer. 

Alonroe  Coal  Company,  of  New  York,  of 
which  L.  H.  Rowe,  attorney.  No.  165  Broad¬ 
way,  is  the  head,  and  five  others  are  interested 
parties  but  not  yet  named  in  the  transactions, 
have  bought  from  the  Manor  Real  Estate  & 
Trust  Company  the  Estep  tract  of  coal  land 
in  Cambria  county,  Pennsylvania,  embracing 
about  400  acres  of  surface  and  2,270  acres  of 
coal  in  fee. 

The  cash  consideration  was  $79,694.36,  and 
the  total  involved  was  $212,789.  The  tract  ad¬ 
joins  the  Lincoln  Coal  Company,  in  which  L. 
H.  Rowe  is  also  interested.  He  stated  that 
the  tract  will  surely  be  developed  at  an  early 
date  along  with  the  adjoining  operation  or 
might  be  leased  to  parties  who  had  been  ne¬ 
gotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  at 
the  time  his  company  closed  the  deal.  The 
coal  is  of  high  quality  for  the  field  and  the 
mining  favored  by  natural  advantages  that 
should  make  the  operation  a  profitable  one. 


The  city  authorities,  including  the  mayor 
and  commissioner  of  public  works,  are  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  subject  of  smoke  prevention  in 
Buffalo.  Two  communications  were  sent  to 
the  common  council  within  the  week  touch¬ 
ing  the  matter.  One  related  to  the  movement 
to  compel  the  railroads  entering  the  city  to 
electrify  their  terminals,  the  other  referred 
to  industrial  establishments  and  others,  in¬ 
cluding  office  buildings.  For  the  latter  prob¬ 
lem.  Col.  Ward,  the  commissioner  of  public 
works,  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  system,  whereby  furnaces  and  other  fir¬ 
ing  equipment  may  not  be  installed  in  any 
building  without  a  permit  from  the  city.  This 
city  needs  better  railroad  stations  badly  and 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  get  them,  but  whether  the 
railroads  will  feel  rich  enough  to  build  new 
stations  here  and  also  electrify  their  lines,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  In  the  opinion  of  many  no 
such  double  blessing  is  to  be  looked  for. 
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Small  Activities 


Bituminous  News  Notes. 

Cambria  Steel  Company  will  build  500  mine 
cars  of  the  hopper  type  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railway. 

Shade  Coal  Company,  at  Hagevo,  near  Wind- 
her,  Pa.,  has  installed  a  Milwaukee  gasoline  mine 
haulage  locomotive. 

Bando  Coal  Company,  near  Somerset,  Pa.,  lost 
a  vacant  store  building  and  tipple  by  fire  last 
week,  sustaining  a  damage  of  about  $2,000. 

j\tahoning  Coal  Company  started  work  on  its 
new  operation  at  Putneyville,  Pa.,  this  week,  the 
two  little  daughters  of  President  John  Sullivan 
breaking  ground.  Bituminous  and  cannel  coals 
will  be  mined  and  shipped  over  the  Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut  &  Eastern  Railroad. 

Manor  Real  Estate  &  Trust  Company  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  sent  checks  for  five  dollars  an 
acre  to  about  a  hundred  persons  who  hold  par¬ 
cels  of  coal  land  making  up  a  total  of  six  thou¬ 
sand  acres  in  Green  and  Cherryhill  townships  in 
Indiana  county,  Pa.,  and  to  have  thus  secured 
an  extension  on  options  held  to  these  lands. 


Baltimore  Notes. 

Clarence  W.  Watson,  the  new  president  of  the 
Elkhorn  Fuel  Company,  is  planning  a  trip  abroad 
for  early  in  June. 

A  structural  bar  mill  is  to  form  part  of  the 
broadened  activities  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Com- 
p.any.  A  contract  will  be  let  shortly  for  this 
work. 


Columbus  Trade  Briefs. 

Maury  Robinson,  western  sales  agent  for  the 
Davis  Colliery  Company  in  Columbus,  has 
gone  to  Paris,  Texas,  for  a  visit  of  several 
weeks. 

Local  operators  have  received  word  that  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  coal  docks  are  being  improved 
and  enlarged.  The  work  will  be  rushed  to  an 
early  completion. 

Options  have  been  secured  on  coal  lands  in 
Elkrun  township,  Columbiana  county,  by  B.  F. 
Hennecy,  of  Lisbon.  He  has  also  taken  options 
on  .'too  acres  of  coal  lands  near  Salineville. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  among  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  Hocking  Valley  district  during  the  last 
week  of  a  proposal  to  erect  a  large  electric  gener¬ 
ating  power  station  in  the  heart  of  the  mining 
region.  It  is  claimed  by  engineers  that  such  a 
project  would  be  able  to  furnish  commercial  cur¬ 
rent  to  cities  and  towns  within  a  radius  of  1.50 
miles  at  rates  lower  than  could  be  made  even  by 
the  most  favorably  located  hydro-electric  develop¬ 
ment.  The  advantage  of  the  plan  is  said  to  be  in 
the  possibilities  of  turning  low  grade  fuel  to  the 
generation  of  energy  without  transportation  costs. 


Indiana  Notes. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  this 
week  upheld  the  ‘wide  entry’  law  enacted  by 
the  Indiana  legislature  in  1907.  The  law  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  bituminous  mines  of  this  state. 
It  provides  that  there  shall  be  at  least  two 
feet  space  between  any  track  in  a  coal  mine 
and  the  wall  of  the  mine,  either  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  track,  in  order  to  provide 
space  for  the  miners  to  get  away  from  cars  in 
case  of  accidents.  The  laws  exempts  third  and 
fourth  veins  from  its  provisions.  'The  law  pro¬ 
vides  a  penalty  of  a  fine  not  to  exceed  .$300 
to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days  for  any  owner,  lessee,  or  op¬ 
erator  who  violates  it.  The  Vandalia  Coal 
Company  refused  to  comply  with  the  law  at 
one  of  its  Sullivan  county  mines.  The  state 
upheld  the  law  and  the  company  appealed  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  class  legislation.  The 
opinion  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  was  unani¬ 
mous  to  the  contrary. 


Miscellaneous  News. 

The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  will  increase  its  “wire¬ 
less”  service  by  building  a  tower  in  Pittsburgh. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  use  the  wireless  in 
the  moving  of  trains  but  in  cases  like  the  recent 
floods,  with  a  breakdown  of  all  wires,  it  will 
prove  invaluable. 

The  new  concrete  docks  being  constructed  in 
Toledo  by  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  are  progressing  rapidly.  Much  of  the  piling 


in  Many  Fields. 


is  in  position  and  the  dredging  is  well  under  way. 
The  new  dock,  machinery  and  necessary  yards 
and  approaches  will  cost  practically  $3-,0()(),()()(). 


Girard  Estate  Output. 


I  HiLADELi’HiA,  May  39. — Shipm'ents  of  coal 
from  the  Girard  estate  in  1913  amounted  to 
1,964,859  long  tons,  a  decrease  of  197,187  tons 
from  the  shipments  of  1911,  which  constituted 
the  high  record.  The  decrease  was  due  to  the 
suspension  of  work  by  the  miners  from  April 
tst  to  May  32,  1912,  and  was  proportionately 
slightly  less  than  the  loss  in  production  for 
the  entire  anthracite  regions,  which  amounted 
to  63, 610, ,578  tons,  a  reduction  of  6,343,731 
tons.  These  facts  are  taken  from  complete 
statistics  on  coal  production  of  the  Girard 
estate  compiled  by  Engineer  James  Archbald, 
I  r.,  and  eml)odied  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  City  Trusts. 

Of  the  total  shipments  from  the  estate  in 
1912,  409907  tons,  or  twenty-one  per  cent,  was 
reclaimed  from  the  culm  banks,  being  the 
largest  cjuantity  so  reclaimed  since  1903,  when 
464,931  tons  came  from  the  same  source.  The 
large  reclamations  in  both  years  were  due  to 
the  same  cause,  ^  namely',  the  exhaustion  of 
coal  stocks  following  long  suspensions  of  min¬ 
ing.  The  culm  banks  afford  the  readiest 
source  for  obtaining  a  quick  supply. 

The  Girard  estate  has  now  completed  fifty 
years  of  coal  mining,  during  which  time  the 
total  shipments  have  been  59,301,973  long 
tons. 

The  shipments  of  the  estate  in  1913  were 
.i.l  per  cent  of  the  total  anthracite  shipments, 
as  compared  with  three  per  cent  in  1911.  The 
ratio  of  the  estate  shipments  to  total  ship¬ 
ments  was  0.4  per  cent  in  1863.  It  rose  to 
5.3  per  cent  in  1880.  In  1890  it  was  3.6  per 
cent,  in  1900  3.4  per  cent  and  in  1910,  3.9  per 
cent. 

The  shipments  made  from  the  estate  in 
Alarch,  1912,  amounting  to  226,110  tons  were 
the  largest  ever  recorded,  although  the  largest 
for  the  entire  industry  were  made  in  October 
of  the  same  year.  The  estate  shipments  in 
October  were  312,073  tons.  The  shipments 
of  the  estate  in  every  month  of  the  year  were 
normal  or  above  normal,  except  during  April 
and  May,  when  they  amounted  to  2,4M6  tons 
and  43,940  tons,  respectively.  Tiie  average 
monthly  shipments  in  1913  were  163,738  tons. 

The  total  producton  of  coal  from  the  Girard 
estate  in  1913  was  2,215,103  tons,  which  in¬ 
cluded,  besides  the  1,964,859  tons  shipped  to 
market,  250,243  tons  consumed  in  operating. 
The  proportion  of  coal  consumed  in  operation 
was  11.30  per  cent  of  total  production.  Since 
1901  this  ratio  has  ranged  from  8.89  per  cent 
in  1907  to  17.87  per  cent  in  1903.  The  quanti¬ 
ties  of  coal  of  the  various  sizes  consumed  in 
operating  during  1913  was  as  follows:  Large 
coal,  13,357  tons;  pea  coal,  twenty  tons;  buck¬ 
wheat  coal,  2,590  tons;  rice  coal,  07,113  tons; 
barley  coal.  167,037  tons;  culm,  124  tons. 

The  amount  of  coal  reclaimed  from  culm 
banks  has  increased  very  rapidly  the  last  six¬ 
teen  years.  Prior  to  1897  it  was  practically 
nothing.  In  that  year  it  was  17,891  tons.  By 
1901  it  had  risen  to  194,033  tons.  In  1903 
there  was  an  abnormal  recovery  of  464,931 
tons,  to  which  prior  reference  has  been  made, 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  1913  recovery  of 
409,907  tons,  but  in  1911,  a  normal  year,  the  recla¬ 
mation  had  risen  to  353,665  tons.  The  total  re¬ 
corded  recovery  by  tbe  end  of  1912  amounted  to 
3,151,617  tons. 

The  proportion  of  sizes  in  shii)mcnts  of  freshly 
mined  coal  since  1902.  when  barley  and  culm 
shipments  were  first  recorded,  have  been  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 
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average 

royalty 

in  1913  was  19.37 

cents 

per  ton,  the  highest  since  1906.  The  variation  in 


average  royalties  has  been  caused  by  the  varying 
proportions  of  culm  as  shown  in  the  following 
table  of  royalties  per  ton  : 
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per  cent 

190-1  . 

.34.02 

17.04 

31.50 

14.8 

190o  . 

.34.14 

21.04 

33.07 

8.2 

1900  . 

.34.21 

19.40 

32.47 

11.8 

1907  . 

.34.25 

10.03 

32.07 

10.3 

1908  . 

.34.17 

10.84 

31.99 

12.0 

1909  . 

.34.33 

17.73 

32.93 

8.4 

1910  . 

.34.48 

10.50 

32.77 

9.0 

1911  . 

.34.20 

10.28 

31.34 

10.4 

1912  . 

.34.80 

19.37 

31.58 

20.9 

The  amount  of  coal  won  by  stripping  in  1912 
was  139,418  tons.  Stripping  operations  were  car¬ 
ried  on  in  seven  collieries. 

Average  working  time  in  1912  of  all  working 
operations  on  the  Girard  Estate,  excluding  East 
Bear  Ridge,  which  was  idle  all  the  time,  and  the 
Harleigh-Brookwood  Coal  Company,  which  was 
not  put  in  operation  until  August,  was  337  days, 
or  seventy-nine  per  cent  of  full  time.  This  is 
stated  to  be  very  high  in  view  of  the  suspension 
of  last  spring.  The  average  for  1911  was  eighty- 
eight  per  cent  of  full  time  and  the  highest  record, 
eighty-nine  per  cent,  was  made  in  1907. 

The  proportion  of  very  small  coals  shipped 
has  not  varied  very  greatly  since  1903.  In  1912 
the  proportion  of  rice,  barley  and  culm  was  14.86 
per  cent  of  total  production.  The  range  since 
1903  has  been  from  10.76  per  cent  in  1905  to  15.52 
in  1911.  Prior  to  1902  the  small  coals  were  a 
much  less  important  part  of  the  shipments,  hav¬ 
ing  been  only  7.02  per  cent  in  1901,  less  than 
one  per  cent  in  1897  and  1896,  and  one  per  cent 
in  1895,  the  first  year  in  which  record  of  such 
shipments  appears. 

The  total  taxes  levied  against  the  Girard  Estate 
in  1912  were  $70,495  as  compared  with  $67,753  in 
1901,  an  increase  of  $3,743  or  four  per  cent. 


Permissible  Explosives. 


Encouraging  progress  in  the  use  of  permissi¬ 
ble  explosives  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  United 
States  is  noted  in  Bulletin  ten  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  The  authors,  J.  J.  Rutledge,  mining 
engineer,  and  Clarence  Hall,  explosives  expert, 
visited  a  numlier  of  the  mines  in  which  such  ex¬ 
plosives  were  being  used  and  in  the  bulletin  they 
detail  the  results. 

“Permissible  explosives  are  now  used  to  a 
considpable  extent  in  the  coal  mines  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Wes.t  Virginia,  Alabama,.  Colorado,  and 
to  a  less  extent  in  those  of  southern  Illinois, 
Oklahoma  and  other  states.  Their  use  has  in¬ 
creased  greatly  in  the  last  few  years.  This  rapid 
increase  is  believed  to  have  resulted  from  the 
publication  of  facts  about  these  explosives 
by  the  United  States  government  and  in  part 
from  repeated  public  demonstrations  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  station,  which  proved  that  shots  of  black 
blasting  powder  ignited  the  dust  of  bituminous 
coal,  but  shots  of  permissible  explosives  did  not. 

“One  of  the  most  important  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  using  permissible  explosives  is  the  ex¬ 
emption  from  mine  fires.  If  the  explosives  are 
properly  employed,  ignitions  of  gas  or  coal  sel¬ 
dom  happen. 

“In  many  mines  working  high  volatile  coal 
that  gives  off  considerable  gas  and  produces  large 
quantities  of  fine  dust  it  has  been  necessary  to 
employ  with  every  two  shot  firers,  a  miner  or 
“fire  runner”  to  follow  and  put  out  any  fires 
caused  by  shots.  This  procedure  was  discon¬ 
tinued  when  permissible  explosives  were  adopted. 
However,  it  is  good  practice  to  examine  the  face 
after  a  blast,  no  matter  what  explosive  is  used. 

“Another  important  advantage  is  lessened  dam¬ 
age  to  the  roof.  In  blasting  coal  that  lias  been 
undercut  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  drill 
holes  as  much  lift  for  permissible  explosives  as 
for  black  powder.  The  holes  for  the  latter,  in 
order  to  shoot  the  coal  to  best  advantage,  must 
usually  have  considerable  ‘lift;’  as  a  result  they 
are  often  driven  into  the  roof  coal  or  slate, 
which  is  so  shattered  by  the  blast  that  close 
timbering  is  necessary.  Rut  permissible  explo¬ 
sives  seem  to  throw  down  the  coal  well  and  to 
give  a  good  proportion  of  lump  coal  if  the  holes 
are  almost  horizontal. 

“Another  advantage  of  permissible  explosives, 
when  properly  used,  is  that  the  ishots  do  not 
give  as  heavy  shocks  to  the  mine  air  as  do 
shots  of  black  blasting  powder.  Consequently, 
brattice,  doors,  and  stoppings  are  not  subjected 
to  air  blasts  as  strong  as  those  often  felt  when 
black  powder  is  used.  Still  another  advantage 
is  that  it  becomes  easy  to  get  men  to  act  as 
shot  firers,  because  there  are  no  windy  shots 
and  little  clpnger  of  dust  explosives.” 
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General  Review. 


Contract  Buying  Subsides  But  the  Spot 
Market  is  Showing  Activity  in 
All  Quarters. 


Now  that  most  of  the  big  users  of  coal,  aside 
from  the  railroads,  have  covered  their  needs 
for  this  year,  it  was  expected  that  the  coal  trade 
would  drop  instantly  into  that  period  of  dullness 
which  is  characteristic  of  mid-summer.  However, 
it  seems  there  is  still  a  good  market  for  spot 
coal  in  certain  sections.  In  some  places  this  coal 
is  going  into  immediate  consumption ;  in  other 
places,  where  the  weather  is  warm,  it  is  being 
bought  for  storage  purposes.  Just  the  same,  the 
spot  market  is  making  up  the  activity  which 
up  to  now  has  been  supplied  by  the  contract  busi¬ 
ness. 

There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  spot  coal  for  storage  should,  at  this  time, 
be  active.  This  last  week,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  sent  out  a  number  of  letters  to  important 
coal  companies  asking  them  to  make  every  pos¬ 
sible  effort  to  move  business  in  the  summer  and 
thus  help  to  avoid  the  inevitable  car  shortage  next 
winter.  This  was  the  first  warning  of  the  kind, 
but  others  are  in  the  course  of  preparation.  What 
is  peculiarly  to  the  point  was  the  confession  of 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  receiver,  that  it  has  not  been  able  to 
maintain  its  rolling  stock  in  acceptable  working 
condition.  The  indications  are,  indeed,  that  this 
year  so  much  of  the  available  cash  is  going  to  be 
taken  up  with  the  permanent  financing  of  old 
short  time  notes  there  will  not  be  enough  money 
for  the  improvement  of  rolling  stock.  This  prom¬ 
ises  a  more  or  less  general  shortage  of  cars. 

Some  other  conditions  point  to  the  fact  that 
coal  as  well  as  cars  will  be  scarce.  The  various 
public  bodies  in  the  south  and  east  have  lately 
been  trying  to  place  contracts  for  their  coal  sup¬ 
ply.  While  they  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  all 
the  coal  they  desire,  they  find  that  the  prices 
have  made  a  stiff  advance.  The  reason  for  that 
is  easy  to  explain.  These  buyers  want  the  best 
of  coal  or  that  coming  from  West  Virginia, 
eastern  Kentucky  or  western  Pennsylvania.  All 
of  those  coals  have  been  under  requisition — to 
meet  special  uses — over  a  wide  territory  this 
year  and  very  naturally  the  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  rather  stiffly.  As  this  indicates,  the  supply 
of  coal  a  little  later  is  likely  to  be  short,  first, 
due  to  the  better  demand  and.  second,  due  to  the 
shortage  of  cars.  Naturally,  those  who  have  been 
unable  to  supply  their  needs  on  contract  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  present  offerings  in  the  spot  mar¬ 
kets  to  fill  their  storage  spaces.  This  makes  for 
a  strong  spot  market  at  a  time  when  a  slump  in 
it  is  generally  expected.  How  long  this  con¬ 
dition  will  continue,  is  a  matter  of  the  sheerest 
speculation.  It  would  not  be  surprising,  however, 
if  the  market  were  strong  all  through  the  summer. 

Present  market  strength,  too,  is  something  of 
a  forecast  of  the  conditions  likely  to  prevail  next 
spring.  Seeing  how  extensive  is  the  unrest 
among  the  working  classes,  it  is  hardly  believed 
that  the  miners  will  permit  a  contract  period  to 
pass  without  their  making  some  demand  for 
improved  conditions.  It  would  of  course  seem 
suicidal  to  suppose  that  continuous  advances  and 
concessions  are  to  be  made.  However,  the  miners 
are  disposed  that  way  and  that  will  influence  the 
production  of  coal  next  year.  The  big  buyers  and 
users  of  coal,  of  course,  are  not  taking  in  any 
storage  coal  now  in  anticipation  of  need  for  it 
next  spring,  but  they  are  doing  the  equivalent. 
They  are  placing  coal  in  storage  now  which  they 
will  require  later  in  the  summer  or  early  fall 
and  that  will  permit  them,  at  that  time,  to  begin 
a  quiet  movement  for  the  storage  of  coal  against 
the  need  in  the  following  April.  It  is  a  long  time 
policy  but  it  promises  to  win. 

General  business  conditions,  as  they  affect  the 
coal  trade,  have  not  changed  within  the  week. 
The  money  situation  is  still  very  tight  and  the 
prospects  seem  to  be  for  tighter  money  between 
now  and  November  1st  than  has  been  seen  for  five 
years.  This,  however,  has  not  had  any  unfor¬ 
tunate  influence  upon  the  business  situation.  It 
is  true  that  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is  a  little 
slow,  but  that  is  traceable  to  the  lack  of  rail¬ 
road  buying  rather  than  to  anv  letting  dow_n_  in 
general  commercial  lines.  The  merchandising 
and  the  manufacturing  businesses  are  doing  well 
and  this  is  reflected  in  the  amount  of  coal  bought 
and  consumed. 


Chicago  Market. 

Contractors  Are  Asking  Protection 
Against  a  Strike  Next  Spring — 

The  Spot  Market  is  Quiet. 


Office  of  The  Bl.\ck  Diamond, 
Chicago,  May  29. 

One  of  the  new  factors  in  the  Chicago  coal 
market  is  the  suggestion,  made  by  certain  con¬ 
tract  buyers,  that  the  contracts  closed  for  this 
year,  although  expiring  on  the  first  of  next  April, 
shall  provide,  in  addition  to  the  regular  monthly 
shipments,  enough  coal  placed  in  storage  to  tide 
the  consumer  over  any  possible  strike  of  the 
miners  next  spring.  The  operators,  knowing  that 
this  is  an  obligation  which  really  rests  upon  them 
anyway,  are  perfectly  willing  to  include  such  a 
provision  in  their  contracts  if  the  consumer  will 
consent  so  to  distribute  the  coal  placed  in  storage 
as  to  give  the  operator  some  summer  business, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  shipment  of  storage  coal  in 
the  busiest  months  in  October  and  November, 
and  so  as  to  take  up  some  of  the  surplus  ton¬ 
nage  which  the  operator  is  almost  sure  to  have 
the  latter  part  of  December  and  the  first  part 
of  January.  In  other  words,  the  operator  is  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  stock  up  his  contract  customer, 
as  he  always  has  been  willing  to  do,  but  he  is 
asking  that  contract  customer  to  take  his  storage 
coal  at  a  time  convenient  to  the  producer. 

The  coal  consumer,  it  seems,  is  hesitating  a 
little  over  accepting  the  operator’s  terms  for  the 
reason  that  he  does  not  care,  exactly,  to  com¬ 
mit  himself  to  the  storage  of  western  coal  so 
early  as  the  first  or  middle  of  August  this  year, 
when  that  storage  coal  is  not  going  to  be  used 
until  the  first  of  April  next  year.  The  coal  con¬ 
sumer,  in  his  hesitation,  is  moved  by  various 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  he  knows  that  coal 
stored  in  August  and  held  until  April  must  remain 
in  storage  through  seven  months.  In  that  length 
of  time,  as  he  says,  there  is  not  only  danger  of 
spontaneous  combustion  or  heating  in  the  pile, 
but  there  is  almost  sure  to  occur  a  certain  de¬ 
terioration  in  value  which  will  amount,  perhaps, 
to  as  much  as  five  per  cent.  Also,  putting  coal 
down  in  small  lots  and  taking  it  up  in  small 
lots  costs  money.  Double  handling  plus  the  cost 
of  depreciation  will  more  than  likely  add  as 
much  as  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  to  the  cost  of 
the  storage  of  the  coil.  The  real  cause  of  the 
consumer’s  hesitation,  therefore,  is  the  desire  to 
avoid  additional  cost  of  that  coal  which  he  will 
need  as  an  assurance  against  a  suspension  of  his 
plant. 

The  producer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  desire 
to  commit  himself  to  the  stocking  of  a  customer 
unless  part  of  it  can  be  done  in  the  summer 
when  he  has  certain  surplus  of  coal  to  dispose 
of.  He  points  to  the  fact  that  the  surplus  coal 
from  the  first  of  December  until  the  first  of 
April  can  be  sold  in  the  open  market,  and,  prob¬ 
ably,  will  be  sold  in  the  open  market  at  an  in¬ 
creased  price  which  will  more  than  offset  the  cost 
of  storage  at  that  time.  For  that  reason,  there 
is  no  inducement  to  the  operator  to  enter  a  con¬ 
tract  for  supplying  his  clients  with  storage  coal 
unless  part  of  that  is  put  in  in  summer  and  part 
of  it  in  the  winter  months. 

In  the  contract  market,  one  noticeable  fea¬ 
ture  has  been  predominant  both 'east  and  west. 
The  larger  coal  companies  are  almost  indifferent 
to  large  contracts,  and  those  with  selling  organi¬ 
zations  in  best  touch  with  the  market  are  appar¬ 
ently  indifferent  to  any  large  contracts  at  all. 
That  is,  the  big  coal  producing  companies  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  take  their  chances  in  the  open 
market  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and 
the  fall.  The  apparent  reason  for  that  is  that 
the  coal  companies  can  see  ahead  a  very  great 
likelihood  a  very  serious  shortage  of  cars,  and  a 
serious  interruption  of  transportation.  They  can 
see  ahead,  as  a  consequence,  a  good  demand  for 
coal,  and  therefore,  a  high  spot  price  for  coal. 
They  know  that  the  output  of  their  mines  is  going 
to  be  restricted  to  a  certain  extent.  They  know, 
what  they  knew  last  year,  that  with  big  contracts 
and  restricted  tonnage  they  will  be  able  to  get 
practically  no  advantage  of  the  high  spot  prices, 
and,  therefore,  will  continue  to  do  business  on  a 
narrow  margin,  whereas  they  might  be  doing  it 
on  a  wide  margin.  As  a  consequence,  the  coal 
companies  of  the  larger  sort  really  prefer  to  keep 
a  certain  percentage  of  that  tonnage  available  for 
spot  market  purposes  this  year. 

The  position  of  the  individual  eastern  coals  still 
is  strong.  That  is,  smokeless  coal  in  this  terri¬ 
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tory  has  been  subject  to  an  intense  demand  within 
the  last  week.  A  few  of  the  larger  buyers  who 
have  not  yet  covered  thir  needs  on  contract  are 
beginning  to  be  a  little  worried  over  the  out¬ 
look  and  are  making  pointed  inquiries  for  sources 
of  supply.  They  have  not  been  successful  so  far 
in  covering  all  their  needs.  Not  being  able  to 
get  a  large  amount  of  coal  on  contract,  they  ars 
naturally  taking  up  everything  that  is  offered 
on  the  spot  market.  This  affords  a  good  demand 
for  all  the  coal  which  the  smokeless  people  will 
care  to  ship  into  the  west  right  now.  The  lake 
trade  is  still  taking  a  lot  of  tonnage  which  does 
not  leave  very  much  for  all-rail  shipment  to 
Chicago. 

Hocking  Valley  coal  is  still  strong  in  price,  but 
of  course  very  little  of  it  is  coming  through  to 
ffiis  market  just  now.  The  lake  trade  is  absorb¬ 
ing  almost  the  entire  production  that  is  not  called 
for  by  home  demand.  The  little  coal  moving  to 
the  west  is  on  contract,  and  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  operators  have  already  sold  all  the  coal 
on  contract  that  they  can  hope  to  deliver  this 
year. 

The  demand  for  eastern  Kentucky  coal  con¬ 
tinues  brisk.  Shipments  are  beginning  to  be 
rather  heavy,  the  coal  is  taken  freely,  and  there 
is  a  demand  for  more.  As  a  consequence,  the 
prices  are  just  about  what  they  have  been. 

Reports  on  the  anthracite  trade  have  been  a 
little  more  encouraging.  Toward  the  latter  end 
of  the  month  the  retail  dealers  began  to  place 
their  orders  in  a  little  more  lively  fashion,  and 
this  has  made  the  month  of  Alay  appear  more 
like  the  normal  in  the  west  than  was  the  latter 
part  of  April  and  the  first  of  May. 

The  spot  market  on  western  domestic  fuel  has 
been  extremely  quiet.  This  week  has  seen  the 
first  feeble  demand  for  Brazil  block  coal  and  for 
southern  Illinois  coal  for  harvesting  purposes. 
In  reality,  the  big  demand  will  not  come  for 
several  weeks,  but  there  has  been  some  buying 
of  it  already.  Franklin  county  coal  has  also 
had  the  advantage  of  certain  storage  demand, 
this  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  retail  dealers 
have  found  that  it  will  store  without  depreciation 
and  without  danger  of  spontaneous  heating.  This 
has  not  helped  spot  prices  very  much. 

Western  screenings  have  been  strong  all 
through  the  week  because  of  the  small  production 
of  lump.  Eighty  to  eighty-five  cents  is  still  the 
price  on  low  grade  and  eighty-five  to  ninety 
on  high  grade  screenings,  but  it  must  be  said 
that  emphasis  this  week  is  on  the  higher  prices. 

Prices  to  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  on  shipments  direct  from  the  mines  are 
as  follows; 


Franklin  County —  Chicago 

Lump  . $2.30@2.40 

Egg  .  2.30(82.40 

Mine-run  .  2.20(82.30 

Screenings  .  1.95 

No.  1  nut .  2.40 

No.  2  nut .  2.40 

No.  3  nut .  2.30 

Harrisburg — 

Domestic  lump  and  egg .  2.40 

Steam  lump  .  2.20@2.30 

Mine-run  .  2.20 

Screenings  .  1.95 

No.  1  nut .  2.40 

No.  2  nut .  2.40 

No.  3  nut .  2.30 

Carterville — 

Lump  .  2.30(®2.45 

Egg  .  2.30@2.45 

No.  1  washed .  2.45(82.70 

No.  2  washed .  2.30(^2.40 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  .  1.07(^2.07 

Steam  lump  . 1.82@1.87 

Mine-run  .  1.77d|l.82 

Screenings  .  1.62(gl.67 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump  .  2.42 

3-inch  lump .  2.32 

5-inch  egg  .  2.37 

3-inch  egg  .  2.27 

Mine-run  .  2.02 

Screenings  .  1.72@1.77 

‘Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.27 

Steam  lump  .  2.07 

Mine-run  .  1.97 

Screenings  .  1.57@1.62 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 

Mine-run  .  2.30 

Lump  and  egg .  3.75 

Smokeless  (B.  &  O.  and  Tug  River) — 

Mine-run  .  3.30 

Lump  and  egg .  3.75 

Hocking  Valley — 

lt4-inch  lump .  3.15 

Kanawha — 

i;4-inch  lump .  3.40 

Coke — 

Connellsville  .  5.25(85.50 

Wise  county  .  5.25(85.50 

By-product,  egg  and  stove .  4.55(84.75 

By-product,  nut  .  4.55(8  4.75 

Gas-house  .  4.65@4.75 


“These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  5  vein  coal, 
ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 


Mines 

$1.25@1.35 

1.250)1.35 

1.15@1.25 

.90 

1.35 

1.35 

1.25 


1.35 

1.15(81.25 

1.15 

.90 

1.35 

1..35 

1.25 

1.25(81.40 

1.25@1.40 

1.40(81.65 

1.25(81.35 

1.15(81.25 
1.00(81.05 
.95@1.00 
.80(8  .85 


1.55 
1  45 
1.50 
1.40 
1.15 
.85{g  .90 

1.50 
1.30 
1.20 
.80  (8  .85 

1.25 

1.70 

1.25 

1.70 

1.50 

1.50 


No.  4  coal 


No.  22] 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 


Output  at  Mines  Is  Less  Than  Normal — 
West  Virginia  Situation  Is  Cloudy 
— Car  Supply  Limited. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1502  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  May  29,  1913. 

The  coal  and  coke  situation  remains  practically 
unchanged  in  this  district  with  the  exception  of 
slightly  advanced  prices  on  ^  screened  coal. 
The  mining  companies  have  been  intimating  $1.50 
on  any  spare  tonnage,  but  are  well  sold  up.  The 
eastern  market  has  braced  up  somewhat,  and 
prices  are  fully  as  high,  or  higher,  than  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  output  at  the  mines  continues  much 
less  than  normal  owing  to  continued  shortage  of 
labor,  and  while  the  car  supply  has  been  meeting 
demands  fairly  well,  there  would  be  a  general 
shortage  of  cars  if  the  normal  conditions  ex¬ 
isted  and  the  usual  amount  of  coal  were  being 
produced.  The  West  Virginia  situation  still 
seems  cloudy — one  thousand  or  more  miners,  it 
is  reported,  quitting  their  work  last  Thursday 
and  Friday,  owing  to  disputed  matters  in  the 
ranks  of  union  labor. 

There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  coal  from  the 
northwest,  and  while  rapid  delivery  is  being 
made,  the  demand  is  not  fully  met.  A  good 
movement  was  reported  on  the  lakes  the  past 
week,  but  still  a  shortage  of  vessel  tonnage  is 
reported  at  the  docks. 

Standard  prices  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  mines ; 

F.  O.  B.  mines 


J4-inch  screened  lump  coal . $1.4.5@1.50 

J^-inch  screened  gas  coal .  1.45®!. 50 

Mine-run  .  1.35@1.40 

Gas  slack  . 80@  .90 

Steam  slack .  .80 


Coke  production  is  not  showing  much  change, 
the  same  labor  conditions  that  affect  coal  mining 
affecting  coke  drawers.  This  maintains  in  both 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Connellsville  districts.  The 
supply,  however,  is  meeting  the  demand,  with 
prices  holding  firm  at  $2.25  on  all  standard  coke. 
Foundry  continues  evenly  from  $3.00  to  $3.25 
The  market  quotations  at  this  writing  are  the 
same  as  given  by  The  Black  Diamond  last 
week : 

F.  O.  B.  ovens 


Furnace — prompt  . $2.25@2.35 

Furnace — contract  .  2.35@2.50 

Foundry — prompt  . ‘ .  2.35@3.25 

Foundry — contract  .  3.00@3.25 


Pittsburgh  wharfs  presented  a  scene  of  activity 
Saturday  and  Sunday  last,  following  the  rains  of 
a  few  days  ago,  which  brought  the  water  down 
from  the  watersheds  and  produced  a  coal-boat 
stage  in  the  three  rivers  that  permitted  the  de¬ 
parture  of  a  number  of  towboats  that  were  lying 
steam-up,  waiting  for  the  rise. 

When  the  rivers  reached  a  twelve- foot  stage, 
the  Alice  Brown,  Raymond  Horner,  valiant  and 
the  J.  K.  Donaldson  departed  Saturday  with 
over  2,000,000  bushels  of  Pittsburgh  coal  for  the 
south.  This  fleet  was  followed  on  Sunday  by 
the  Fallie,  W.  K.  Fields,  and  the  Jim  Wood, 
with  another  2,000,000  bushels,  and  four  other 
boats  lined  up  and  departed  on  Monday  for  the 
down-river  points  with  714,500  bushels  more. 
This  shipment  was  made  by  the  Monongahela 
River  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Company.  The 
towboats  Boaz,  Volcano,  Sam  Barnum,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Jenkins  left  with  a  combined  tow  of  twelve 
boats,  twenty-seven  barges  and  ten  flats.  This 
is  the  third  shipment  made  within  thirty-six 
hours  on  the  present  rise,  and  is  considered  re¬ 
markable  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  water 
is  now  falling,  although  the  rains  continue,  and 
another  rise  is  expected  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

Owing  to  the  high  water  and  swift  current  in 
the  Monongahela  river,  two  coal  boats  and  one 
barge  loaded  with  coal  are  said  to  have  escaped 
from  a  poolboat,  and  were  carried  over  dam 
No.  2,  and  wrecked,  last  Saturday. 

Coal,  coke  and  railroad  men  in  this  section  are 
watching  with  much  interest  the  fight  between 
the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
roads,  in  their  efforts  to  get  control  of  the  rights 
to  drain  the  large  coal  fields  of  Cambria  and 
Blair  counties.  Pa.,  which  are  to  be  developed 
within  a  year  or  two,  the  project  being  financed 
by  large  eastern  capitalists.  Mining  engineers 
estimate  that  these  lands  will  produce  475,000,000 
tons  of  coal — enough  to  employ  10,000  miners  for 
ten  years. 

1  he  Wopsononock  line,  which  is  controlled  by 
the  Pennsylvania,  will  be  changed  to  a  standard 
gauge  line  and  will  be  extended  to  tap  the  coal 


fields.  Transfer  to  the  Pennsylvania  will  be  made 
at  Juniata.  At  the  same  time  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  is  trying  its  utmost  to  reach  the  new  coat 
fields.  At  present  the  New  York  Central  reaches 
only  to  Frugality,  a  distance  of  10  miles  from 
the  place.  To  construct  this  piece  of  line,  how¬ 
ever,  would  require  much  time  and  the  erection 
of  much  trestle  work,  owing  to  the  peculiar  con¬ 
dition  of  that  territory.  Local  railroad  men  of¬ 
fer  as  evidence  that  the  New  York  Central  will 
construct  the  new  line,  an  alliance  which  is  said 
to  have  been  made  between  that  company  and  the 
Huntingdon  and  Broadtop,  a  small  road  which 
runs  through  that  territory.  At  present  there  is 
no  connection  between  the  Broadtop  and  the  New 
York  Central,  but  there  will  be  if  the  new  line 
is  built.  The  Pennsylvania,  it  is  said,  has  for  a 
long  time  been  anxious  to  secure  control  of  the 
smaller  road. 


Pittsburgh  News  in  Brief. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  Harbor  No.  25,  Mas¬ 
ters,  Mates  and  Pilots,  Capt.  Andrew  Sayer  of 
the  steamer  Cascade  was  admitted  to  membership. 

Capt.  William  F.  Blackstock  has  moved  his 
family  to  Bellaire,  O.  Capt.  Blackstock  is  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  steam  ferryboat  Cherry,  running 
between  Bellaire,  Ohio,  and  Benwood,  W.  Va. 

Capt.  P.  W.  Boli,  master  of  the  steamer  Alice 
Brown,  was  detained  at  home  when  the  boat  de¬ 
parted  on  Sunday,  by  the  serious  illness  of  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Capt.  W.  F.  Oakes  is  in 
command  of  the  Alice  Brown  for  this  voyage. 

On  June  16  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Company 
will  vote  on  a  proposition  to  increase  its  capital 
stock  by  $1,000,000,  which  will  be  offered  at  $50 
a  share.  This  will  bring  its  capital  up  to  $6,000,- 
000 ;  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  purchase  coal 
lands. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Clarke,  general  manager  of  the  Mo¬ 
nongahela- Youghiogheny  Coal  Company  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York,  spent  several  days  in  Pittsburgh 
in  the  interests  of  their  company,  the  past  week. 

The  brokerage  house  of  J.  H.  Hillman  &  Sons 
Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  added  a  coal  de¬ 
partment  to  its  coke  and  pig  iron  business. 
Besides  selling  its  own  production  of  Pittsburgh 
coal  and  Connellsville  coke,  it  intends  to  buy  and 
sell  the  best  grades  of  gas  and  steam  coal  in  the 
district.  G.  W.  Wilson  will  have  charge  of  the 
new  department.  He  was  formerly  a  resident  of 
Pittsburgh,  but  has  made  Philadelphia  his  home 
for  the  last  two  years. 

A  very  large  lake  vessel  that  was  announced 
as  the  project  of  the  Western  Ship  Building  and 
Dry  Dock  Company,  has  been  provided  with 
ship  plates  by  an  order  taken  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company,  calling  for  5,000 
tons  of  plates  and  shapes.  This  vessel  is  to  be 
built  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  ^ind  is  to  engage  in  a 
Canadian  grain  trade,  with  the  probability  of 
carrying  coal  as  well.  The  plates  will  be  rolled 
at  the  Carnegie  mills,  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Fredericktown  Fuel  &  Coal  Company,  com¬ 
posed  of  James  A.  Hawkins,  W.  W.  Hawkins, 
J.  A.  Baxendale,  Morgan  McCarty,  Charles  But¬ 
ler  and  William  Carroll,  business  men  of  Fred¬ 
ericktown,  is  opening  a  new  coal  mine  on  the 
Piersol  block  of  land,  notice  of  the  sale  of  which 
was  made  in  these  columns  last  week.  The  mine 
will  employ  about  fifty  men  and  have  a  capacity 
of  about  200  tons  daily.  An  electrical  equipment 
is  being  installed,  and  all  modern  apparatus  will 
be  introduced. 

The  Tice  Coal  Company,  of  Cleveland,  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000,  has  changed  its  corporate  name 
to  the  Kirk-Dunn  Coal  Company,  and  increased 
its  capital  to  $300,000.  New  capital  has  been 
added  by  the  parties  taking  control,  and  plans 
are  under  way  to  develop  about  2,000  acres  of 
coal  on  the  Youngstown  &  Ohio  River  Railroad. 
W.  H.  Dunn,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  and  F.  M.  Kirk, 
of  Cleveland,  are  active  in  the  enterprise.  A 
modern  mine  equipment  is  to  be  installed  and  the 
property  operated  on  a  large  scale. 

An  electric  power  plant  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  supply  power  to  Franklin,  Oil  City,  Titusville, 
Corry,  Erie,  and  also  Kittanning,  Brookville, 
DuBois,  and  other  towns  on  the  other  side,  is 
contemplated  by  capitalists  in  a  position  to  fin¬ 
ance  such  an  undertaking,  provided  they  can  se¬ 
cure  a  location  in  Clarion  or  Jefferson  county, 
near  enough  the  mines  to  use  coal,  rather  than 
water  to  generate  electricity,  which  it  is  said  will 
be  much  cheaper  and  much  more  dependable  than 
a  water  supply  during  dry  seasons.  The  price 
that  will  have  to  be  paid  for  coal  will,  however, 
be  a  factor.  The  Press  of  Franklin  says:  “If 
this  fuel  can  be  obtained  by  purchase  or  by  pay¬ 


ment  of  a  royalty,  such  a  plant  will  be  erected 
in  Clarion  county;  otherwise  Jefferson  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  chosen.” 

It  is  also  said  that  such  a  plant  could  use  a 
great  deal  of  refuse  coal  not  useful  for  any  other 
purpose.  1  his  indicates  that  electricity  can  be 
transported  cheaper  than  coal  can  be  hauled  to 
a  power  house  located  at  any  point  other  than 
at  the  mines. 

Capt.  Edward  J.  Hulings,  aged  59,  after  sur¬ 
viving  many  accidents  peculiar  to  a  life  on  the 
river,  died  yesterday  morning  at  2  o’clock  in  his 
home,  506  Jones  street,  Verona. 

Capt.  Hulings  began  his  adventurous  career  on 
the  rivers  when  a  boy  hardly  large  enough  to 
mount  the  lead  horse  of  five  that  pulled  coal  and 
oil  barges  from  Oil  City,  Pa.,  to  Pittsburgh.  He 
was  a  son  of  James  Hulings  and  Mrs.  Frances  J. 
Hulings,  both  of  whom  were  river  captains. 
After  the  father’s  death,  Mrs.  Hulings  became  a 
licensed  commander  of  a  fleet  of  coal  and  oil 
barges  operating  between  Oil  City  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Capt.  Hulings  was  born  in  Fairview, 
Allegheny  county — now  Montrose.  When  a  boy 
ten  years  of  age  he  took  his  first  position  riding 
horses  on  the  tow-paths  from  Warren  to  Oil 
City  and  thence  down  the  Allegheny  river  to 
Pittsburgh.  He  studied  the  river  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  pilot  and  then  to  captain.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  part  owner  and  commander 
of  the  Eliza.  The  Two  Brothers  several  years 
ago  was  destroyed  by  a  boiler  explosion  on  the 
Allegheny  river  near  Sixth  street.  Capt.  Hulings 
was  hurled  to  the  bank,  several  ribs  broken  and 
other  injuries  inflicted. 


Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  May  29. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  chilly  weather  has  disappeared  and 
the  temperature  has  risen  to  a  sufficient  degree 
to  stop  the  need  for  fires,  which  ends  what  little 
business  local  retailers  have  recently  enjoyed. 
Both  retail  and  wholesale  markets  are  now  prac¬ 
tically  dead,  and  present  indications  are  that  the 
mid-summer  dullness  will  prevail  for  the  next 
few  months,  unless  more  cold,  rainy  spells  come 
to  produce  a  few  retail  sales. 

The  present  crop  outlook  for  this  territory  is 
bright,  and  if  signs  do  not  change,  a  prosperous 
year  should  follow,  increasing  the  buying  of  all 
lines  in  the  fall. 

Outside  of  the  nut  size,  bituminous  coal  for 
domestic  requirements  is  in  scarcely  no  demand ; 
orders  for  larger  sizes  are  therefore  hard  to 
secure,  which  delays  the  nut  production  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  filling  of  nut  orders.  While  steam 
coal  from  the  Kansas  fields  is  always  in  fair  de¬ 
mand,  there  is  plenty  of  coal  to  supply  require¬ 
ments,  and  as  long  as  transportation  facilities 
are  in  good  shape,  there  is  no  danger  of  short¬ 
age. 

Until  the  threshing  season  begins,  there  will  be 
but  little  coal  moved;  but  as  before  stated,  if 
crops  turn  out  as  expected,  quite  a  little  coal  will 
be  required  for  threshing  purposes.  Much  of 
this  coal  is  now  in  the  dealers’  bins,  and  it  is 
steadily  being  shipped,  as  few  dealers  are  able 
to  take  much  at  a  time. 

The  handling  of  the  early  storage  anthracite 
is  quite  a  problem  for  many  dealers  where  labor 
is  hard  to  secure.  This  makes  it  necessary  to 
scatter  shipments  of  all  kinds  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  prevent  cars  from  piling  up  on  them. 

Present  prices  are  about  as  follows : 


Franklin  County — 

Mine. 

Omaha. 

fi-inch  lump  . 

$3.75 

G-inch  egg  . 

3.76 

3-inch  nut  . 

3.75 

Carterville  District — 

6  inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

3.66 

6- inch  egg  . 

3.65 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.25 

3.65 

Standard  District — 

G-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

3.50 

6-inch  egg  . 

3.50 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.25 

3.60 

Springfield  District — 

G-inch  lump  . 

3.30 

6-inch  egg  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

3-inch  nut  . 

3.30 

Iowa  District — 

Lump  . 

3.05 

Nut  . 

2.61 

Mine-run  . 

2.66 

1.76 

Southern  Kansas — 

Lump  . 

.  2.00 

3.35 

Nut  . 

3.06 

Slack  . 

2.85 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

Lump  . 

6.60 

Broken  sizes  . 

6.76 

Wyoming  District— 

r,ump  . 

6.65 

Nut  . 

6.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  and 

Routt  Counties — 

Lump  . 

6.25 

Nut  . 

6.75 
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Cincinnati  Trade. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  May  29.-— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence') — From  a  trade  standpoint  tliere  was 
little  doing  in  the  coal  market  this  week.  This 
does  not  imply  that  there  was  less  business,  nor 
does  it  imply  that  things  were  at  a  standstill ;  it 
simply  means  that  the  business  has  assumed  a 
grind  with  all  of  the  local  officers  getting  their 
hill  meed  of  that  which  is  on  tapis  but  nothing 
more. 

The  only  little  fly  in  the  ointment  this  week 
was  the  embargo  which  was  placed  on  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  Norfolk  &  Western  to  the  Kig 
Four.  Stress  of  business  over  the  bigger  carrier 
is  said  to  have  been  the  cause.  There  is  every 
indication  that  the  embargo  will  be  of  short 
duration. 

There  is  still  a  grumble  from  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  fields  against  the  scarcity  of  empties  but 
with  the  various  embargoes,  the  railroad  situa¬ 
tion  is  clarified  and  prospects  for  more  cars  are 
brighter  than  for  some  time. 

The  Cincinnati  retail  situation  is  in  good  shape. 
Although  such  is  hardly  expected  to  be  the  case 
at  this  season,  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  dealers 
are  now  working  full  time  and  are  doing  a  big 
volume  of  business  for  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  retail  contract  prices  are  about  ready  for  a 
little  boost  forward  which  will  undoubtably  come 
with  the  passing  of  the  first  of  the  month. 

The  river  trade  is  drawing  pretty  well  to  a 
close.  Word  has  been  received  that  si.xteen  large 
tows  have  started  for  Louisville  to  be  broken 
up  for  transhipment  to  St.  Louis  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  other  river  points.  This  is  the  usual 
heavy  haul  for  the  June  rise.  Then  there  will  be 
no  further  river  movement  until  the  waters  rise 
in  the  fall. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  wholesale  prices 
this  week.  The  steam  lines  and  smokeless  are  all 
of  the  same  firmness  as  has  been  recorded  for 
the  last  tbree  months. 

Local  operators  reviewing  conditions  in  the 
Pocahontas  field  say  that  circular  prices  are 
still  .strong  and  that  most  of  the  handlers  are 
sold  for  the  next  sixty  or  ninety  days.  The  rail¬ 
roads  here  have  even  been  moving  the  outgoing 
coal  better,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  having  again 
hit  its  stride.  This  applies  both  to  miscellaneous 
inland  shipments  and  to  the  lakes.  “All  we  have 
to  do  now  is  get  busy  and  get  the  coal  out’’  was 
the  way  one  of  the  big  operators  put  it. 

The  Kanawha  operators  say  that  everything  is 
quiet  in  their  section  and  everybody  is  working. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  labor  but  nothing  to  bother 
about  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  car  situa¬ 
tion  there  is  fair  with  a  good  run  of  empties 
constantly  moving  to  the  mines. 

In  the  New  River  section,  there  is  a  marked 
shortage  of  help  traceable  to  the  labor  disorders 
which  have  been  recorded.  Strike  talk  has  scared 
away  a  large  number  of  the  negro  laborers  not 
from  the  district  as  much  as  from  their  work. 
The  farms  are  getting  their  usual  quota  from 
this  section  and  there  is  an  actual  stringency  in 
the  number  of  men  at  the  command  of  the  opera¬ 
tors. 

Cincinnati  Trade  Notes. 

R.  A.  Colter  spent  the  early  days  of  the  week 
visiting  in  Indiana. 

F.  P>.  Weise,  a  prominent  coal  dealer  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  was  among  the  Cincinnati  visitors  this 
week. 

O.  M.  Deyerle  of  the  Flat  Top  Fuel  Company, 
stopped  off  for  a  few  hours  while  on  his  way  from 
the  West  Virginia  fields  to  Chicago. 

H.  D.  Jenks  after  a  visit  to  the  fields  of  the 
Producers  Coal  Company  went  north  to  look  over 
the  lake  situation,  his  destination  being  Cleve¬ 
land. 

June  1st  will  be  moving  day  for  the  Cincinnati 
coal  trade.  There  are  about  twelve  firms  who  will 
change  quarters  to  the  new  skyscraper  the  L^nion 
Central  Life  building. 

J.  A.  Heron  and  J.  M.  Flannigan  travelers  out 
of  the  Cincinnati  office  and  J.  A.  Pageler  with 
headquarters  at  Fort  Wayne  left  this  city  Monday 
for  a  visit  to  the  mines  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel 
Company  in  West  Virginia. 

E.  R.  Johnson  of  the  Borderland  Coal  Company, 
resigned  his  position  this  week  to  accept  an  offer 
from  the  Norfolk  Western  railroad.  He  will  be 
connected  with  its  commissary  department  as  an 
executive. 

There  was  a  general  visitation  of  heads  of  coal 
companies  to  this  city  this  week.  Among  the  out¬ 
side  officials  who  were  here  were :  W.  M.  Puckett 


of  the  Cabin  Creek  Consolidated,  J.  W.  Thomas 
of  the  Carbon  Fuel  and  Dave  F.  Evans  of  the 
i\It.  Carbon  Coal  Company  of  Powellton  W.  Va. 

Kuper  Hood,  L.  M.  Webb  and  E.  J.  Howe  have 
been  ajipointed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  Cincinnati  trade  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Ohio  &  Indiana 
Coal  Association  at  Cedar  Point  near  Sandusky. 
They  have  arranged  for  a  special  brand  of  hat 
with  a  streamer  thereon  to  cover  the  noble  brows 
of  those  who  go.  An  effort  is  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  have  the  Cincinnati  crowds  stick  to¬ 
gether  and  have  made  arrangements  for  them  to 
get  a  special  Pullman.  Ihiless  proper  response  is 
met  by  June  JO  there  will  be  no  organized  effort 
made. 


Detroit  Trade. 


Detkoit,  Mich.,  May  27. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Firmness  continues  a  conspicuous  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  local  market.  Coal  is  moving 
into  the  city  in  fair  volume,  but  not  in  quantity 
exceeding  consumption  requirements,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  remains  sufficiently  active  to  keep  the  stock 
from  accumulating  enough  to  soften  prices. 

Slack  coal  is  especially  firm,  the  supply,  if  any¬ 
thing,  falling  below  the  amount  which  might  be 
taken  by  consumers.  While  activity  features  the 
steam  coal  trade,  there  is  very  little  doing  in  the 
sale  of  domestic  sizes,  the  business  that  is  done 
in  that  line  being  chiefly  orders  for  future  de¬ 
livery. 

Among  users  of  steam  coal  there  is  still  a  fair¬ 
sized  volume  of  business  being  done  on  contract 
orders.  Interest  of  shippers  and  jobbers  is  also 
engaged  by  the  needs  of  several  state  institutions 
in  other  towns  of  Michigan,  which  will  soon  open 
bids  for  their  season’s  supply. 

Unless  the  railroads  fall  down  on  delivery  to 
shipping  ports,  the  present  week  should  see  an 
e.xceptionally  heavy  movement  of  coal  up  the 
lakes.  Weather  and  ice  conditions  caused  con¬ 
siderable  crowding  of  boats  at  Lake  Superior 
docks  last  week,  and  most  of  the  vessels  will  be 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  route  this  week,  where 
they  will  be  available  to  load  coal  if  the  shippers 
are  able  to  deliver  it. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  week  several  shippers 
with  coal  to  be  moved  were  unable  to  secure  ton¬ 
nage  to  handle  it,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  vessels 
of  the  smaller  size  which  could  be  obtained  to 
make  delivery  at  Lake  Michigan  ports. 

The  situation  will  be  complicated  this  week 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Memorial  Day  holi¬ 
day,  and  the  fact  that  coal  and  ore  docks  will 
close  down  for  the  day.  In  consequence,  prob¬ 
ably  a  number  of  the  carriers  now  bound  down, 
should  they  finish  unloading  Thursday,  may  go  up 
light  rather  than  wait  over  Friday  to  load  coal. 

Suspension  of  operations  at  the  loading  docks 
on  the  upper  lakes  will  necessitate  a  delay  for 
many  of  the  steamers  that  are  now  going  up, 
which  will  likely  be  reflected  next  week  in 
scarcity  of  carriers  for  loading  coal  below. 

In  the  anthracite  trade,  orders  are  being  booked 
in  about  the  usual  volume  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows : 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  O.  B. 

West  Virginia  Gas — 

Mines 

Detroit 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

_ $1.15(»1.25 

$2.45@2.65 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.10 

2.60 

Slack  . 

Open 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . 

-  1.50 

2.90 

Three-quarter  . 

2.66 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.00@1.10 

2.40@2.60 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg . 

-  1.70 

3.30 

Nut  . 

-  1.40 

3.00 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.25 

2.85 

Slack  . 

Open 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  iump  . 

1.20 

2.35 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.10 

2.25 

Slack  . 

Open 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump  . 

_  1.50 

2.65 

Three-quarter  lump . 

-  1.35 

2.50 

Mine-run  . 

-  1.16 

2.80 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . . 

Open 

Washed  egg  coal . . 

-  1.76 

2.98 

Washed  nut  coal . 

-  1.60 

2.76 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  . . 

-  2.50 

8.66 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  . . 

_  1.16 

2.80 

Mine-run  . . 

_  1.06 

2.20 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Lump  . 

8.16 

Egg  . 

1.60 

2.90 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump.... 

_  1.10 

2.60 

Mine-run  . 

2.49 

Slack  . 

.  Open 

St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  29.— (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.')— The  market  remains  in  a  very  depressed 
condition.  Screenings  are  off  and  lump  shows 
no  improvement.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  move 
lump  at  any  price,  and  it  looks  as  if  we  will  have 
a  very  dull  time  of  it  until  July  first  anyway. 
Screenings  are  very  weak  and  have  been  off  five 
cents  or  ten  cents  in  the  price  for  ten  days.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  screenings  should  be 
low,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a 
reaction  in  favor  of  better  prices  very  shortly. 
The  Carterville  mines  report  business  a  trifle  bet¬ 
ter.  Some  of  the  railroads  are  stocking  up  a 
little  at  the  cheap  prices.  One  road  is  reported 
to  have  placed  a  storage  order  for  600  cars 
through  St.  Louis  this  week.  Business  from  the 
country  is  very  dull. 

The  anthracite  market  is  in  good  shape,  and  a 
nice  tonnage  is  coming  forward.  Quite  a  little 
business  has  come  in  during  the  last  part  of  the 
month.  The  market  on  anthracite,  if  anything,  is 
a  little  stiffer  this  year  than  it  was  a  similar  time 
last  year  in  a  wholesale  way.  The  price  war 
among  the  dealers  still  continues,  though  it  is 
hoped  this  month  will  see  the  last  of  it. 

Coke  of  all  kinds  is  very  stiff.  Gas  house  is  in 
better  demand  than  would  be  anticipated  this  sea¬ 
son.  By-product  is  also  quite  stiff. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows : 


Standard —  Mines 

fi-inch  lump  . $  .90 

2-inch  lump  . 85 

6xJ  steam  egg . 85 

3x2  nut  . 86 

2-inch  steam  nut . 80 

Mine-run  . 80 

2-inch  screenings  . 80 


St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

$1.42 

1.37 

1.37 

1.37 

1.32 

1.32 

1.32 


Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

6-inch  lump  .  1.25  1.77 

2-inch  lump  . 90  1.42 

2-inch  screenings . 80  1.32 

Trenton — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg .  2.00  2.62 

3x2  nut  .  1.60  2.02 


Franklin  County  or  Carterville — 


6-inch  lump  or  egg .  1.26 

3x2  nut  .  1.20 

I  L-inch  screenings . 80 


Anthracite — 

Chestnut . 

Stove  or  egg. 
Grate  . 


1.92 

1.87 

1.47 


7.06 

6.80 

6.55 


Coke — 

Gas  house  . 

By-product  . 

72-hr.  foundry  . 

Smithing  coal  . 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia) — 


Lump  or  egg  .  1.76 

Mine-run  .  1.40 


4.65 

5.10 

6.00 

4.26 


4.25 

3.90 


Prices  i.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
or  Venice,  111.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
prices  on  Illinois  coal. 


St.  Louis  Trade  Notes. 

C.  V.  Beck,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Coal 
Company,  left  for  Chicago  today. 

J.  E.  Parrot,'  president  of  the  Poteau  Coal 
Company,  Poteau,  Okla.,  was  in  town  this  week. 

J.  P.  Kishbaugh  of  the  Mill  Creek  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  spent  several  days  in 
St.  Louis  this  week. 

The  main  event  of  the  week  in  mining  circles 
was  the  fire  in  the  mine  of  the  Illinois  Hocking 
Washed  Coal  Company,  between  Marion  and 
Johnson  City,  Ills.  The  fire  started  in  the  stable 
after  all  of  the  men  were  out  with  the  exception 
of  two.  On  May  23,  at  6:10  p.  m.,  the  engineer 
noticed  smoke  coming  out  of  the  main  shaft.  The 
engineer  and  the  fireman  on  watch  immediately 
went  down  and  saw  that  the  mine  was  on  fire. 
They  then  came  up  and  walked  down  the  air  shaft 
in  an  effort  to  locate  the  men  in  the  mine.  In 
order  to  help  save  the  men  as  well  as  the  tipple, 
the  fan  was  reversed.  This  eventually  resulted 
in  the  partial  destruction  of  the  air  shaft  and 
fan  house  by  fire.  After  several  days  the  fire 
was  gotten  under  control  and  hoth  men  located. 
(Jne  of  them  was  dead  and  the  other  was  re¬ 
suscitated  by  the  aid  of  the  pulmotor  carried  on 
the  state  rescue  car,  which  was  on  the  scene  soon 
after  the  accident.  It  happened  that  the  two  men 
in  the  mine  were  brothers. 

Seventeen  mules  were  killed  and  quite  a  little 
damage  was  done  to  the  inside  of  the  mine.  The 
fire  is  practically  out  now  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  damage  done  to  the  mine  amounts  to 
about  $10,000.  In  a  great  many  ways  this  fire 
resembles  the  Cherry  disaster,  though  fortunately 
it  occurred  at  the  time  of  day  when  practically 
all  of  the  men  were  out.  The  mine  will  be  run¬ 
ning  again  in  thirty  days’  time. 
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Toledo  Market. 


Toleuo,  Ohio,  May  29. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.)— T\kvc:  is  little  change  in  the  local  market 
this  week.  Conditions  continue  very  good  and 
orders  are  coming  in  with  satisfactory  prompt¬ 
ness  and  volume.  The  Pocahontas  situation  is 
greatly  strained  and  no  deliveries  can  be  guar¬ 
anteed  before  August,  as  the  output  is  sold  up 
to  that  time.  Cars  are  somewhat  scarce,  and 
there  is  still  difficulty  in  getting  cars  through  in 
certain  localities,  mostly  those  places  which  were 
flooded  in  March.  Lake  shipments  are  good. 
Earlier  in  the  season  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
getting  lake  coal  to  load  the  boats,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  coal  supplies  intended  for  the  early 
boats  were  used  for  other  purposes,  when  the 
railroads  were  tied  up  and  shipments  could  not 
get  through  on  account  of  the  flood.  This  con¬ 
dition  has  now  been  remedied  and  the  question 
now  is  not  how  to  get  sufficient  coal  for  the  boats, 
but  how  to  get  sufficient  boats  to  handle  the  coal. 
There  is  a  general  spirit  of  optimism  prevalent 
among  coal  men  and  prices  are  holding  firm,  with 
a  good  demand.  Toledo  quotations  follow : 


Smokeless —  Toledo.  Mines. 

Lump  and  egg . $3.3.')  $1.90 

Mine-run  .  2.70  1.26 

Hocking — 

Mine-run  .  2.15  1.19 

Lump  . .• .  2.60  1.69 

J4-inch  lump  .  2.35  1.35 

Nut  .  2.15  1.15 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg .  3.50  2.50 

Nut  .  3.26  2.26 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump . 2.75  1.75 

Nut  .  2.50  1.50 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  .  2.75  1.60 

Kanawha  splint  .  2.75  1.50 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.35  1.1# 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block .  3.00  1.76 

Massillon — 

Lump  .  3.25  2.50 

Washed  nut  .  3.25  2.60 

Y  oughiogheny — 

Mine-run  .  2.55  1.80 

J4-inch  steam  lump .  2.65  1.40 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

1  $4 -inch  lump .  2.35  1.36 

14-inch  lump  .  2.20  1.2# 

Mine-run  .  2.10  1.10 

Blossburg  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  .  3.20  1.76 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.20  1.76 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2.10  1.10 

14-inch  lump  .  2.20  1.20 

l!4-inch  lump  .  2.36  1.36 

Pennsylvania — 

Kentucky  cannel  .  3.85  2.50 

Cannel  egg  .  3.60  2.15 

Ohio  cannel  .  3.85  3.00 


The  Giese  Brothers  Company. 

Carl  J.  and  Herman  H.  Geise  announce  the 
organization  of  the  Giese  Brothers  Company  (In¬ 
corporated),  effective  June  1st.  Headquarters 
will  be  located  at  Starr  avenue  and  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  &  Lake  Erie  Railway,  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  The 
company  will  deal  in  coal  and  coke. 

Carl  J.  Giese,  who  has  been  manager  of  the 
Toledo  Fuel  Company  retail  yard  for  the  last 
seven  years,  will  be  manager  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany.  He  has  had  fifteen  years’  experience  in 
the  coal  business,  and  during  that  time  has  made 
a  thorough  and  careful  study  of  coal. 

Herman  H.  Giese  has  been  in  the  United  States 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the  last  eight  years, 
and  previous  to  that  time  was  also  connected 
with  the  coal  trade. 


Toledo  News  Notes. 

T.  F.  Watson  has  started  a  retail  coal  yard  at 
Wharton,  Ohio,  and  was  in  Toledo  this  week, 
securing  supplies. 

Representative  business  men  and  employers  of 
labor  in  Toledo  have  declined  to  assist  the  Ohio 
Equity  Association  of  Cleveland  in  opposing  tlie 
(ireen  bill.  Resolutions  declaring  against  affilia¬ 
tion  with  such  opposition  were  adopted  at  the 
Commerce  club  recently. 

Toledo  is  ranked  second  among  Lake  Erie 
ports,  and  only  a  little  behind  Cleveland,  in  a 
report  recently  received  by  the  Commerce  Cluli 
from  Major  Bromwell,  of  Cleveland,  United 
States  engineer  for  this  district,  giving  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  receipts  and  shipments  at  Lake  Erie 
ports  during  the  1912  season  of  navigation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  report,  Toledo  received  and 
I  shipped  4,694,952  tons  of  coal  last  season,  more 
I  tlian  any  other  Lake  Erie  port  except  Ashtabula, 
j  It  was  second  in  the  number  of  vessels  report- 
I  ing  in  and  out,  second  in  grain  and  lumber  re¬ 
ceipts  and  sixth  in  iron  ore,  with  1,650,118  tons. 

Advertisements  for  bids  for  coal  for  the  county 
infirmary  failed  to  find  a  single  response.  Only 


one  liid  was  received,  and  this  was  declared  illegal 
by  the  prosecutor’s  department.  The  George  M. 
Jones  Company  submitted  a  statement  declaring 
its  willingness  to  accept  the  contract  on  the  same 
terms  as  last  season.  The  company  was  required 
to  make  a  regulation  bid,  which  it  afterward  did, 
offering  to  supply  the  coal  at  $2.25  a  ton. 


Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  May  29. — (Special  Correspondence.) — 

The  local  retail  market  is  dull  and  featureless 
this  W'eek  and  dealers  have  become  more  familiar 
with  baseball  scores  and  batting  averages  than 
they  were  with  order  books  during  the  rush 
of  the  winter  months. 

Lignite  production  is  much  lighter  this  week 
than  last  and  are  settling  down  to  ordinary  sum¬ 
mer  dullness.  The  bituminous  mines,  or  the  most 
of  them,  will  record  good  output  for  the  week. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Trinidad  mines  are  hav¬ 
ing  all  they  can  do  to  keep  abreast  of  orders  and 
throughout  that  district  mines  are  running  full 
time  with  a  full  force. 

Canon  City  is  still  behind  on  production  but  will 
make  a  better  showing  than  for  last  week.  Wal- 
senburg  mines  are  a  close  second  to  those  of 
Trinidad. 

Storage  business  is  good,  and  even  rushing. 
The  general  scramble  to  get  orders  booked  be¬ 
fore  the  advance  on  June  1st  still  continues,  and 
more  orders  have  been  booked  this  week  and  last 
than  for  the  entire  period  since  the  summer 
rates  went  into  effect  on  April  1st. 

In  the  Routt  county  district  practically  every 
mine  is  running  full  time  with  a  full  complement 
of  men,  and  all  are  sharing  in  the  end-month 
scramble  for  May  bookings  on  storage.  Operators 
of  that  district  report  a  steadily  increasing  de¬ 
mand  and  a  widening  of  territory. 

Anthracite  operators  report  a  splendid  demand 
which,  if  it  continues,  indicates  the  same  short¬ 
age  of  that  grade  that  was  experienced  last  win¬ 
ter  and  it  will  probabl-  come  fully  as  early. 

There  is  no  change  in  slack  prices  for  either 
lignite  or  bituminous,  although  the  warmer 
weather  has  brought  a  light  demand  for  both 
grades.  Routt  county  slack  continues,  to  arrive 
freely. 


Routt  County  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

Pea 

April  and  May . 

$2.00 

$1.25 

June  and  July . 

2.26 

1.25 

August  . 

2.50 

Washed 

1.35 

Canon  City  District —  ' 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May . 

$2.00 

.  •  .  . 

June  and  July . 

2.25 

.... 

August  . 

_ 2.75 

2.60 

.... 

Walsenburg  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May . 

_ $2.26 

$1.76 

.... 

June  and  July . 

2.00 

.... 

August  . 

(Add  25c  for  Pinon  washed 

nut.) 

2.26 

Pea* 

Trinidad  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May . 

_ $1.90 

$1.65 

$1.26 

June  and  July . 

1.65 

1.25 

August  . 

1.66 

1.35 

•Maitland. 


Claim  Rates  Are  Fair. 

Denver,  Alay  29. — (Special  Correspondence.) — 
Denial  of  the  charge  that  the  rates  on  coal  from 
the  northern  Colorado  lignite  fields  to  Greeley 
over  the  Colorado  &  Southern  and  the  Union 
Pacific  railroads  are  unjust  and  discriminatory,  is 
made  in  answers  filed  with  the  state  board  of  rail¬ 
road  commissioners  in  the  case  brought  by  the 
Greeley  Commercial  Club.  That  organization  is 
seeking  a  reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  $l.lo 
on  lump,  seventy  cents  on  mine  run  and  sixty- 
two  and  one-half  cents  on  slack,  alleging  that 
these  exorbitant  rates  seriously  affect  Greeley’s 
commercial  progress. 

The  Union  Pacific’s  answer  asserts  that  the  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  lignite  district  to  Greeley  is 
greater  than  thirty-three  miles,  as  .set  forth  in  the 
complaint,  but  the  exact  clistance  is  not  given. 
The  hearing  of  the  case  will  probably  be  within 
the  next  ten  days. 


Palaces  for  Miners. 

Denver,  May  29. — (Special  Correspondence.) — 
Furnace  heated  rooms,  hot  and  cold  water,  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  all  other  modern  conveniences  arc 
to  be  provided  for  the  miners  employed  by  the 
Grand  Junction  Mining  &  h'uel  Company  at  their 
Cameo  mines.  McNeill  Brothers,  owners  of  the 
mines,  state  that  work  has  already  started  on  what 
will  be  a  model  and  exceed  those  of  Colorado  and, 
for  that  matter  all  of  the  United  States. 

A  three-story  cement  building  will  be  erected. 


In  the  basement  poolrooms  and  baths  for  the 
miners  will  be  provided,  and  on  the  third  floor 
will  be  furnace  heated  rooms,  electric  lighted  and 
well  furnished.  They  will  rent  for  $5  per  month 
for  a  parlor  and  bedroom. 

While  the  investment  is  not  expected  to  return 
even  ordinary  interest,  the  McNeills  say  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  their  money  back  in  the  increased 
working  efficiency  of  the  miners.  The  cost  of 
the  improvements  will  be  $50,000.  The  little 
hovels  which  have  been  the  homes  of  the  men  in 
the  past  are  to  be  razed  following  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  new  quarters. 

The  experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest 
by  other  operators  of  this  state. 


Indianapolis  Trade. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  29. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Decoration  Day  week  has  not 
been  prolific  of  big  orders  for  the  Indiana  op¬ 
erators  and  coal  dealers.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  letting  down  lately  in  the  demand  for 
steam  grades  and  about  all  of  the  domestic 
business  is  confined  to  the  orders  from  con¬ 
sumers  who  are  smart  enough  to  lay  in  their 
winter  supply  at  this  time.  Most  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  retail  dealers  seem  to  be  doing 
fairly  well  and  a  number  report  a  nice  trade, 
but,  of  course,  business  is  not  strong  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  However,  prices  are  fairly 
steady.  Many  of  the  rate-cutting  brethren 
have  discovered  to  their  keen  disappointment 
that  they  were  doing  business  along  lines  that 
were  costly.  The  contracts  that  have  been 
closed  for  the  ensuing  year  are  in  many  cases 
a  trifle  better  than  they  were  in  1912.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  coal  were  higher  next 
fall  and  winter.  The  prospect  of  an  enormous 
crop  makes  it  appear  likely  that  there  will 
be  a  scarcity  of  cars  which  always  means 
higher  prices  for  coal.  Two  Indianapolis 
bankers  who  have  been  touring  the  country 
during  the  last  month  returned  home  this 
week  and  each  had  a  different  idea  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  immediate  future.  One  had  spent 
his  time  in  the  east  and  he  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  business  is  going  to  tighten  up  be¬ 
cause  of  the  uncertainty  over  tariff  and  finan¬ 
cial  legislation.  The  other  banker  was  a  full¬ 
blown  optimist.  He  had  been  all  through  the 
southwest,  where  he  found  indications  of  an 
enormous  crop.  The  territory  he  covered 
seemed  to  be  blessed  with  everything  nature 
could  produce  and  he  came  home  predicting 
greater  prosperity  than  ever.  These  two  sides 
of  the  situation  are  given  here  merely  to  show 
what  is  in  the  mind  of  some  of  the  leading 
business  men  whose  views,  or  rather  whose 
policy,  affects  the  coal  trade  along  with  othei' 
lines.  In  Indiana  during  the  past  week  there 
has  been  about  enough  business  to  keep  the 
mines  going  three  and  a  half  to  four  days. 
The  following  prices  are  being  quoted  by  the 


wholesalers: 

F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

Indiana — 

Mines 

Indianapolis 

No.  4  mine-run  . 

$1.65@1.65 

Nos.  6  and  6  mine-run  . 

.  1.00@1.10 

1.60@1.60 

It4-inch  steam  lump . 

.  1.25@1.35 

1.76@1.85 

Nut  . 

.  1.20@1.30 

1.70@1.80 

Egg  . 

.  1.30@1.40 

1.80@1.90 

3-inch  domestic  lump  . 

.  1.40@1.50 

1.90@2.00 

4  and  5-inch  domestic  lump... 

.  1.50@1.60 

2.00@2.10 

No.  4  screenings  . 

.  .90@1.00 

1.40@1.60 

Nos.  5  and  6  screenings . 

.  .80@  .90 

1.30@1.40 

Brazil  block  . 

.  2.00@2.10 

2.50@2.60 

No.  1  washed  coal  . 

1.75 

2.25 

No.  2  washed  coal . 

1.00 

2.10 

No.  5  mine  run  (southern  Indi 

.  i.ooiai.io 

Indianapolis  retail  quotations: 

Anthracite,  chestnut  . 

Anthracite,  stove  and  egg . 

.  7.7.) 

Antliracite,  crate  . 

.  7.50 

Pocaliontas,  forked  lump . 

I'ocahontas,  shoveled  lump . 

.  5.00 

Pocahontas,  mine  run . 

.  4.00 

Pocahontas,  nut  and  slack . 

Blossburg  . 

lackson  (Ohio)  . 

Kanawha  lump  . 

Kanawlia,  egg  and  nut . 

.  4.60 

T’itlshurgh  Iiimii  . . 

Raymond  lump  . 

Winifred  lump  . 

Hocking  Valley  lump . 

.  4.50 

Lnlirig  lump  . 

Luhrig  washed  egg . 

.  4.75 

Cannel  . • . 

Linton  No.  4  lump . 

Linton  No.  4  egg . 

Indiana  washed  egg . 

.  3.50 

Brazil  block  . • . 

.  4.00 

Indianapolis  lump  coke . 

Indianapolis  crushed  coke . 

.  (5.00 

Connellsvillc  lump  . 

.  7.00 

('itizens  egg  coke' . 

.  6.00 

(utizens  nut  coke.... . 

Bags.  50c  per  ton  extra,  ground  floor  or 

dumped  in 

cellar. 

BaKs,  75c  per  ton  extra,  carried  in  cellar. 
Coke,  bags,  fiOc;  in  cellar,  80c. 

Charge  fo**  ''biite,  25c  a  ton. 
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A  Few  Misstatements 


Without  any  too  great  regard  for  the  varieties, 
it  is  commonly  declared  that  the  ability  to  put 
words  together  into  sentences  denotes  a  reason¬ 
ing  animal.  That,  together  with  a  few  physio¬ 
logical  details  which  distinguish  the  man  from 
the  ape,  establishes  in  these  United  States  the 
right  of  franchise — and  the  right  to  edit  news¬ 
papers. 

With  accepted  evidence  so  strongly  in  his  favor, 
we  are  expected  to  consider  the  editor  of  The 
Louisville  Herald  as  a  reasoning  animal.  He  con¬ 
forms  to  all  essential  specifications.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  morning.  May  22,  The  Louisville  Herald 
published  a  two-column  editorial  entitled  “West 
Virginia  and  Human  Rights.”  We  are  going  to 
subject  a  few  of  its  statements  to  the  light  of 
reason,  and  see  whether  accepted  beliefs  about 
“reasoning  animals”  hold  good.  We  do  this  not 
merely  because  a  rabid  newspaper  has  made  an 
attack  upon  the  coal  trade,  but  because  such 
statements  are  characteristic  of  the  misinformed 
comment  upon  the  West  Virginia  situation. 

In  one  place  the  editor  of  The  Herald  says: 
“Railroads  run  into  Cabin  Creek  and  Paint  Creek 
Valley.”  Apparently,  also  railroad  trains  run 
out  of  Paint  Creek  and  Cabin  Creek  valley,  for 
this  eminent  authority  suggests,  “unless  you  can 
furnish  satisfactory  reply  you  will  be  hustled 
back  on  the  train  and  forced  to  pass  on  and  out 
of  the  sacred  reserves  of  profits.” 

In  another  place,  he  suggests :  “The  mine 
owners  had  to  have  railroads  in  order  to  get 
their  coal  out  and  their  workers  in.”  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  a  free  state;  men  living  there  are  as  free 
as  any  other  part  of  the  world;  this  is  a  free 
country.  Wherever  trains  go  men  may  ride  upon 
them.  That  is,  if  the  miners  in  West  Virginia  do 
not  like  conditions  in  the  West  Virginia  mines 
they  may  go  to  any  part  of  the  world  that  suits 
them  better.  The  demand  for  workers  everywhere 
is  keen  and  wages  everywhere  are  high.  Indeed 
the  editor  of  The  Herald  is  correctly  informed, 
wages  almost  anywhere  else  are  far  higher  than 
they  are  in  the  mines  of  West  Virginia.  Nobody 
is  holding  these  miners  in  the  mining  camps,  or 
in  the  mines ;  no  strings  are  tied  to  them ;  no 
balls  and  chains  are  on  their  feet;  no  guards  are 
mounted  upon  stone  walls  to  shoot  them  down 
if  they  attempt  to  leave.  In  fact,  the  operators 
have  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  to  go  else¬ 
where  to  work  their  fare  would  not  only  be  paid, 
but  the  movement  of  their  household  goods  would 
be  paid  for  as  well. 

In  vi^w  of  these  things,  if  the  miners  refuse 
to  move  away,  but  take  up  arms  against  the  oper¬ 
ators  and  their  employes,  and  try  to  burn  the 
company’s  property,  it  must  be  apparent  to  any 
reasoning  animal  that  the  miners  really  want  to 
control  the  operator’s  business  instead  of  wanting 
better  working  conditions.  The  way,  incidentally, 
in  which  they  want  to  control  operators’  busi¬ 
ness  is  through  recognition  of  the  miners’  union, 
which  intends  to  be  the  ruling  factor. 

In  another  sentence,  the  highly  enlightened 
editor  of  The  Louisville  Herald  in  speaking  of 
the  much  discussed  mine  guards,  makes  this  state¬ 
ment  :  “These  men  were  the  employes  of  the 
mine  owners,  hired,  not  to  protect  their  workers, 
but  to  protect  the  interests  and  property  of  the 
gentlemen  who  control  this  big  estate.” 

We  are  going  to  assume,  by  way  of  illustra¬ 
ting,  how  asinine  this  statements  is,  that  the 
editor  of  The  Louisville  Herald  has  a  large 
family,  and  a  large  house  of  some  considerable 
value.  We  are  going  to  assume  that  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  police  of  the  city  of 
Louisville  are  not  capable  of  protecting  him  and 
his  property  from  the  murderers,  the  house 
breakers,  and  the  incendiaries.  We  are  going  to 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  editor  of  The  Herald 
hires  a  private  watchman.  We  are  going  to  ask 
the  editor  of  The  Herald  whether  he  would  cau¬ 
tion  that  watchman  to  forget  all  about  invaders 
and  concentrate  his  attention  upon  keeping  one 
of  his  sons  from  killing  off  the  family;  to  watch 
his  daughter  that  she  did  not  burn  down  his 
house,  or  to  watch  the  whole  batch  of  children 
to  see  that  they  did  not  strangle  their  mother. 
In  civilized  society  men  do  not  presuppose  that 
their  own  blood  and  kin,  or  their  own  working 
force  are  going  maliciously  to  set  out  to  destroy 
their  property.  Any  protection  which  they  seek 
in  addition  to  what  the  state  can  afford,  is  there¬ 
fore  protection  against  some  known  enemy. 
Naturally,  the  mine  guards  were  chosen  to  pro¬ 
tect  mining  property  because  West  Virginia  can¬ 
not  police  all  the  mountain  sides. 

For  the  information  of  the  editor  of  The 
Herald,  the  place  where  the  miners  need  protec- 


About  West  Virginia. 


tion  is  while  they  are  in  the  mines.  The  only 
person  who  can  afford  that  protection  is  the 
miner  himself.  The  mine  guards  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  mine,  and  in  fact,  are  not  allowed  in 
the  mine.  They  are  on  the  surface;  they  could 
not  protect  the  miners  if  they  wanted  to.  What 
they  are  hired  for  is  to  protect  the  operator’s 
property  against  the  operator’s  enemies,  and  the 
enemy  is  the  man  who  would  shoot  down  the 
operator’s  employes,  or  burn  the  operator’s  tipple 
or  his  power  house. 

We  want  to  know  whether  the  editor  of  The 
Louisville  Herald  would  like  to  have  abrogated 
in  this  country,  in  the  interest  of  the  thieves, 
murderers  and  the  incendiaries  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  to  hire  men  to  protect  their  own 
property. 

The  editor  of  The  Louisville  Herald  delivers 
himself  of  another  enlightening  statement  to  this 
effect : 

“There  are  no  homes  in  these  beautiful  valleys 
— nothing  but  company  cabins  of  the  poorest 
kind,  rent  payable  in  advance,  and  a  first  lien  on 
the  wages  of  the  workers.” 

No  homes  in  these  beautiful  valleys!  Perhaps 
the  editor  of  The  Herald  has  never  been  to  West 
Virginia.  The  beautiful  valleys  of  which  he 
speaks  are  mostly  beautiful  hillsides.  The  valley 
proper,  is  usually  the  bed  of  a  mountain  stream. 
Houses,  for  lack  of  enough  level  ground  upon 
which  to  locate  them,  are  stuck  into  the  hillsides. 
The  houses  had  to  be  put  on  the  hillside,  because 
men  had  to  have  some  place  to  live  which  was 
near  to  the  mines ;  the  hillside  was  the  only  place 
where  the  houses  would  fit.  As  for  the  beautiful 
homes  in  these  beautiful  valleys,  it  isn’t  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  mankind  to  put  up  mansion  houses  on 
practically  a  vertical  surface. 

In  the  same  paragraph,  the  editor  of  The  Her¬ 
ald  suggests  that  after  paying  the  rent  on  these 
houses,  the  miner  has  about  enough  left  to  buy 
a  piece  of  bacon.  The  house  rent,  incidentally,  is 
from  eight  to  eleven  dollars  a  month;  the  pay  of 
the  miner  is  from  $150  to  $200  a  month.  Between 
those  two  sums  there  is  enough  money  left  to 
buy  quite  a  few  strips  of  bacon.  The  miner 
must  have  a  voracious  family  if  he  uses  up  all 
that  bacon. 

Besides,  the  facts  of  the  district  do  not  sup¬ 
port  the  gentleman  from  Louisville.  Concrete 
figures  collected  prove  beyond  peradventure  that 
the  miners  down  there  pay  all  their  living  ex¬ 
penses  with  fifty-one  per  cent  of  their  incomes, 
leaving  them  forty-nine  per  cent  to  do  with  as 
they  please.  We  would  like  to  ask  the  editor 
of  The  Louisville  Herald  if,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  he  is  able  to  put  away  forty-nine  per  cent 
of  his  salary  after  paying  all  living  expenses. 

Another  assertion  given  as  a  statement  of  facts 
is :  “The  Baldwin  guard  arrested  any  man  who 
was  found  visiting  his  neighbors,  or  on  the  way 
to  visit  them.” 

We  do  not  like  to  use  harsh  words  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  anything  of  this  kind,  but  the  man  who 
made  that  statement  knew  it  was  ridiculous. 

Another  statement  is  that,  “there  have  been  no 
check-weighmen  in  Cabin  Creek  or  Paint  Creek, 
because  any  miner  asking  one  was  immediately 
dismissed.”  The  editor  of  The  Louisville  Herald 
has  been  miserably  informed  and  advised  on  this 
subject.  It  is  true  in  a  great  many  cases,  there 
have  been  no  check-weighmen  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  the  miner  has  not  cared  to  pay  the  wages 
of  the  man  on  the  tipple  to  check  up  the  weights 
after  the  company  men. 

For  his  information  we  will  say  that  the  laws 
of  West  Virginia  provide  for  check-weighmen  if 
the  men-  ask  it.  For  the  violation  of  any  law 
there  is  a  penalty,  and  that  penalty  must  be  paid 
if  the  violation  of  the  law  is  proved  in  court,  if  the 
operators  of  West  Virginia,  therefore,  have  neg¬ 
lected  and  refused  to  grant  check-weighmen  upon 
the  tipple,  there  need  be  no  civil  war  or  strike 
or  anything  else  to  bring  about  the  appointment 
of  such  men.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for  the 
miners  to  go  into  the  office  of  any  justice  of  the 
peace  and  demand  the  arrest  of  that  operator 
for  the  violation  of  that  law.  Since  no  arrests 
have  been  made  and  since  no  complaints  of  this 
character  have  been  made,  we  must  assume  that 
no  cases  of  that  kind  exist,  and  therefore,  the 
absence  of  check-weighmen  is  not  cause  for  civil 
war. 


The  April  coal  and  coke  tonnage  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad  totaled  2,916,684  tons,  a 
gain  of  404,171  tons  over  the  same  period  for 
1912. 


Competition  in  Service. 

(Concluded  from  page  16.) 
coal  company.  That,  on  the  part  of  the  coal 
producer,  is  giving  service.” 

It  may  Fe  said,  by  way  of  explanation,  that 
Mr.  Evans,  who  expounds  this  theory,  is  not 
putting  forth  a  theory  only.  With  him  the 
theory  came  after  the  fact  rather  than  before 
it.  In  other  words,  in  a  coal  career  covering 
many  fields  and  extending  over  a  number  of 
years,  Mr.  Evans  has  given  this  service  and  is 
speaking  from  experience  rather  than  from  be¬ 
lief  alone.  He  is  a  man  who  knows,  because  he 
has  proved  every  statement  that  he  has  made. 

What  is  more  to  the  point  when  talking  with 
coal  men,  Mr.  Evans  has,  in  his  selling  record, 
shown  a  steady  increase  in  the  tonnage  han¬ 
dled,  and  yet,  since  he  espoused  the  service 
idea,  he  has  been  the  exact  opposite  of  a  price 
cutter.  In  fact,  the  average  price  of  the  coal 
which  he  has  sold  has  steadily  advanced  rather 
than  having  declined. 

In  giving  service  as  a  means  of  competition 
in  lieu  of  giving  price  cutting  as  a  means  of 
competition  is  found  one  solution  of  the  coal 
trade  ills.  The  theory  and  the  practice  of  it 
have  both  been  outlined  by  this  astute  sales¬ 
man  who  thus  submits  his  idea  to  the  trade  for 
adoption  or  rejection  as  the  individual  com¬ 
pany  may  see  fit. 


The  Owl  Creek  Case. 

Denver,  May  29. — (Special  Correspondence.)  — 
In  the  United  States  district  court  at  Cheyenne, 
Friday  afternoon,  Wilberforce  Sully  of  New 
York  City  and  his  four  associates  pleaded  guilty 
to  a  federal  indictment  charging  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  Government  of  coal  lands  in  Washakie 
county,  Wyoming.  .  They  were  each  fined  $1,500 
and  costs. 

The  lands  which  they  acknowledged  having  il¬ 
legally  acquired  are  now  held  under  lease  by  the 
Owl  Creek  Coal  Company,  a  corporation  of  which 
Sully  is  one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders  and  also 
an  official.  While  all  of  the  defendants  entered 
pleas  of  guilty,  they  declared  that  the  offense  was 
due  to  ignorance  of  the  law  and  not  intentional. 

The  other  defendants  to  the  action  were  George 
W.  Daily  of  New  York  City,  Thomas  McDonald 
of  Seattle,  Samuel  W.  Gabo  of  Montana  and 
Guatemala,  and  Rufus  J.  Ireland  of  Amityville, 
New  York. 

Through  a  misunderstanding  between  counsel 
and  defendants,  nearly  fifty  witnesses  from  the 
East  arrived  after  the  close,  of  the  hearing. 


Association  Gives  Northwest  Rates. 


The  Northwestern  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation,  with  offices  in  the  Lumber  Exchange, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  announces  that  it  has  a 
tariff  file  containing  freight  rates  applicable  to 
the  seven  states  in  its  territory — Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas,  North  and  South 
Dakota.  It  will  be  glad  to  render  any  assistance 
or  give  information  as  to  correct  rates,  etc.  It 
also  keeps  in  touch  with  recent  decisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pertaining  to 
the  coal  trade.  The  association  wil)  soon  begin 
its  work  in  North  Dakota,  and  will  appreciate 
the  co-operation  of  the  dealers. 


An  important  business  transaction  took  place 
at  Newark  Tuesday  whereby  the  Pan-American 
Coal  Company  and  the  Granger  Coal  Company, 
combined  with  the  Buckeye  Company  of  Murray 
City,  the  Sedalia  Company  of  Jacksonville,  Athens 
county;  the  Bibbs  Company  at  Shawnee,  Ohio; 
the  Clark  Mining  Company  at  Eva,  Guernsey 
county;  the  Pocahontas  Smokeless  Coal  Company 
at  English,  W.  Va.,  and  the  Henrietta  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  at  Bartley,  W.  Va.  The  capitalization 
is  $500,000  and  12,000  acres  of  coal  lands  will  be 
controlled  by  the  new  company.  The  company 
will  employ  900  men  a  day  with  a  capacity  of 
8,000  tons. 


E.  F.  Mullin,  for  many  years  engineer  for  the 
Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  and  previously 
with  the  Heyl  &  Patterson  (Company,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  former  concern  to  join 
the  engineering  staff  (Philadelphia  Works)  of  the 
Link-Belt  Company.  Mr.  Mullin  has  had  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
tipple  equipment  and  general  coal  handling  ma¬ 
chinery,  particularly  in  the  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  coal  fields. 
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New  York  Trade. 

With  Production  Heavy,  Anthracite 
Is  Not  Being  Accumulated  at 
Tidewater  Because  of  Heavy 
Consumption. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
No.  29  Broadway, 

New  York,  May  29. 

Anthracite  trade  in  New  York  harbor  and 
city  is  still  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition. 
There  is  a  steady  even  though  modest  de¬ 
mand.  A  feeling  of  satisfaction  is  expressed 
by  all  shippers  as  to  the  present  state  of 
trade.  All  of  the  anthracite  coal  that  is  com¬ 
ing  this  way  is  taken  care  of  and  hence  there 
is  no  accumulation  to  trouble  the  markets  or 
influence  quotations.  Whereas,  there  has  us¬ 
ually  been  a  slump  in  trade  in  normal  years 
at  this  time,  there  is  no  indication  that  any 
will  occur  this  year. 

At  the  moment  there  is  no  stock  of  coal  at 
any  pier  in  this  harbor  to  speak  of  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  coal  in  bottoms  is  moving  rather 
easily  to  dealers.  The  latter  report  a  good 
trade  in  this  city  and  in  the  up-state  cities 
for  immediate  consumption.  The  days  have 
been  cool  for  the  most  part  and  the  rainy 
weather  has  caused  a  considerable  consump¬ 
tion  in  stoves  and  furnaces.  One  company 
reports  that  it  has  found  that  the  coal  going 
to  dealers  in  New  York  state  is  being  con¬ 
sumed  immediately,  thus  permitting  but  little 
to  go  into  storage  either  in  pockets  or  con¬ 
sumers’  cellars.  This  is  unusual  for  this  sea¬ 
son  but  that  such  is  the  case  has  been  stated 
quite  positively  in  many  cases.  As  the 
weather  forecasts  indicate  more  cold  weather 
for  the  month  of  June  a  further  consumption 
is  looked  for  before  real  summer  weather  ar¬ 
rives.  The  consequent  influences  promise  to 
be  a  good  summer  business.  Companies  re¬ 
port  some  difficulty  still  with  labor  conditions 
and  uneasiness  that  presages  more  trouble  for 
the  fall  and  winter.  Pumping  has  been  ex¬ 
cessive  at  the  watery  mines  this  week  and  an 
unusual  amount  of  the  small  sizes  has  been 
used  at  mine  pumping  plants. 

Some  dealers  are  still  inclined  to  delay  buy¬ 
ing  but  among  them  will  be  many  who  will 
visit  the  mines  during  June  with  the  two 
associations  that  have  planned  excursions, 
when  their  attitude  will  probably  change.  It 
would  be  well  for  them  to  observe  the  labor 
situation  there  and  the  small  tonnages  now 
on  storage  piles.  Dealers  have  been  sent  the 
June  circulars  announcing  the  advance  as  usual 
leaving  now  only  the  thirty-cent  discount  from 
regular  prices. 

Some  shortage  of  coal  cars  is  reported  in 
the  anthracite  regions  because  of  slow  return 
of  cars  from  the  lakes  and  west  but  that  has 
not  affected  the  New  York  situation  so  far. 
With  the  small  stocks  on  hand  throughout 
the  east,  it  certainly  would  seem  to  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  buy  anthracite  coal  early. 

Little  change  is  observed  in  the  steam  coal 
trade  as  the  tonnage  brought  forward  has  not 
been  large  or  the  demand  heavy.  In  the  few 
transactions  in  small  tonnages  the  prices  re¬ 
main  the  same  as  last  week. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

New  York  bituminous  conditions  are 
stronger  than  they  were  a  week  ago  when 
the  remarkable  improvement  was  reported  and 
the  indications  point  to  still  further  advances 
in  prices  and  shortage  of  tonnage.  Free  coals 
are  equally  scarce  here  still,  and  no  surplus 
has  accumulated  during  the  week.  Whether 
operators  will  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
and  send  forward  much  coal  on  consignment 
is  not  apparent  as  it  has  not  been  done  to 
date.  The  fact  is  plain  that  the  coal  has  not 
yet  arrived  and  inquiries  at  the  mines  elicit 
no  tendency  to  be  anxious  to  send  on  the 
coal,  the  operators  preferring  to  take  better 
figures  slowly  instead  of  good  figures  hastily. 

Doubtless  the  reports  are  correct  that  even 
the  operators  are  experiencing  some  difficulty 
in  many  instances  in  taking  care  of  the  con¬ 
tract  end  of  their  business  because  of  the  two 
obstructions,  labor  scarcity  and  car  shortage. 
Labor  is  scarce.  Every  operator  interviewed 
is  seriously  concerned  about  his  inability  to 
get  more  men.  They  seem  to  have  disap¬ 
peared  and  no  means  has  been  presented  to 
furnish  a  full  quota  for  any  operation.  Some 
think  that  in  winter  the  men  who  have  gone 


to  the  farms  will  returns  to  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  going  to  be  a  severe  short¬ 
age  of  labor  all  summer  without  a  doubt.  A 
car  shortage  having  become  so  important  this 
early  in  the  summer,  it  is  viewed  as  a  grave 
matter  with  all  shippers  who  report  a  fifty  per 
cent  supply  most  of  the  time  and  anticipate  no 
better  than  the  railroads  promise — a  seventy- 
five  per  cent  supply  for  the  summer.  They 
are  left  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  for 
the  summer  as  the  railroads  will  neither  pre¬ 
dict  nor  promise,  but  most  coal  men  are  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  opinion  that  a  worse  shortage 
than  last  year  will  certainly  be  the  feature 
of  the  next  fall  and  winter. 

The  situation  with  the  railway  fuel  buyers 
is  indicative  of  the  market  condition  to  a 
large  degree.  The  sudden  change  in  coal 
markets  in  the  east  have  been  a  surprise  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  other  buyers  ^nd  they 
are  now  trying  to  cover  ahead  in  anticipation 
of  a  still  further  advance  in  prices  for  a  time 
at  least.  There  are  several  inquiries  out  for 
most  any  coal  at  $1  and  coal  has  been  bought 
on  a  basis  of  $1.05  to  cover  immediate  needs. 
This  is  doubtless  fifteen  cents  higher  than 
they  were  buying  three  weeks  since  and  shows 
a  loss  to  railroads  for  the  delay  in  stocking 
at  the  bottom  prices,  which,  contrary  to  ex¬ 
pectations,  have  not  lasted  as  long  as  they  had 
expected.  Industrial  consumers  continue  to 
buy  good  tonnages  in  spite  of  some  talk  about 
tariff  influences  on  manufactures  and  for  good 
grades  or  necessary  fuel  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  them  paying  $1.25  and  $1.30  at  the 
mines.  The  cheaper  coals  are  rare  and 
scarcely  any  of  the  dollar  grade  could  be 
found.  Buyers  are  consequently  now  offering 
to  close  contracts  but  shippers  are  inclined 
to  go  slow  and  wait  a  while  longer. 

New  York  coal  men  are  taking  much  in¬ 
terest  in  export  matters  and  several  cargoes 
have  been  sold  and  profitably  shipped  on  the 
low  vessel  rates  to  some  new  ports  as  well 
as  the  usual  export  outlets.  New  River  and  Poca¬ 
hontas  transactions  here  are  firm  at  circular 
and  show  a  shortage  of  supply  owing  to  labor 
shortage.  George’s  Creek  coals  are  close  to 
$1.75  at  the  mines.  Gas  coals  from  Fairmont 
are  quoted  at  the  highest  in  years  owing  to 
increased  consumption  in  the  west  and  to  the 
abandonment  of  oil  in  many  places.  Slack 
coal  has  advanced  another  dime  at  least  with 
lively  inquiry  from  the  cement  mills. 

The  Freight  Rates. 

Coastwise  freights  are  weak  because  of  the 
offering  of  more  bottoms  than  the  situation  in 
the  coal  markets  demand.  There  is  no  very 
marked  evidence  of  strength  in  shipping  circles 
and  the  following  basic  quotations  are  subject 
to  some  flexibility  downard:  From  Hampton 
Roads  to  Boston,  eighty  to  ninety  cents;  to 
points  east  of  Boston,  $1  to  .$2;  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Boston,  seventy  to  ninety  cents;  to 
Portland,  $1.25;  to  Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to 
Searsport,  $1.75;  to  Sound  points,  seventy-five 
to  ninety  cents;  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
ninety  cents;  to  Providence,  seventy  to  eighty 
cents;  to  Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five 
cents;  to  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty- 
five  to  forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are: 


Somerset  County — 

N.  Y. 

Harbor. 

F.  O.  B 
Mines. 

Best  grades  . 

$1.25 

Medium  Grades  . 

.  2.70 

1.15 

Ordinary  . 

.  2.60 

1.05 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein . 

.  3.20 

1.60 

Cheaper  grades  . 

.  2.80 

1.25 

Clearfield  County — 

Best  grade  . 

.  2.80 

1.25 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  . 

.  2.85 

1.30 

Medium  grade  . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein.  . 

1.60 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.85 

Best  gas.  ^-inch  lump  .  . 

.  2.70 

1.10 

Best  grade,  nin-of-mine.  . . 

1.05 

Gas  slack  . 

.75 

The  Cascade  Coal 

& 

Coke  Company,  with 

office  in  the  Erie  County  Bank  building,  is 

putting  up  the  new 

power-house  at 

Sykes- 

ville,  Pa.,  the  work 

to 

be  completed 

about 

July  1st.  New  ovens 

are  being  installed  and 

a  side-track  is  being  constructed.  Unusual 
activity  is  being  witnessed  in  the  town,  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  men  now  employed 
in  the  work  of  doubling  the  capacity  of  the 
company’s  coal  and  coke  plant. 


Buffalo  Market. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  29. —  (Special  Correspon¬ 
dence) — 1  he  movement  of  anthracite  by  lake  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  was  not  quite  as  heavy  as 
for  the  week  preceding,  but  still  it  was  fully 
up  to  the  average.  A  large  quantity  of  coal 
is  going  to  eastern  markets,  and  especially 
to  the  seaboard,  where  the  demand  is  heavy 
and  high  prices  are  being  paid,  and  so  the 
supply  shipped  to  the  lakes  is  not  so  heavy 
as  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  lack  of  small 
tonnage  is  being  felt  to  a  large  degree,  the 
small  boats  of  former  days  not  being  much 
of  a  factor  in  the  lake  fleet  today. 

Shipments  by  water  for  the  week  were 
151,600  tons,  enough  to  keep  the  different 
company  trestles  busy  much  of  the  time. 
Duluth-Superior  took  68,900  tons  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  cleared  as  follows:  Chicago,  33,500  tons; 
Milwaukee,  23,100;  Fort  William,  14,500;  Port 
Arthur,  9,600;  Sault  Ste  Marie,  2,000. 

Retail  dealers  through  the  state  are  gener¬ 
ally  supplied  with  sufficient  coal  for  their 
wants  for  the  near  future.  The  cool  weather 
has  influenced  quite  a  little  buying,  however, 
and  the  demand  upon  the  companies  has  been 
as  good  as  it  usually  is  at  this  season. 

The  prospect  of  higher  prices  in  the  fall 
is  a  factor  prominent  in  the  bituminous  situ¬ 
ation.  Contracting  is  already  being  done  at 
prices  above  the  Pittsburgh  schedule  and 
mine-run  coal  is  selling  at  $2.63,  instead  of 
the  regular  $2.55.  This  is  because  the  larger 
operators  are  in  rather  independent  position, 
haying  taken  a  large  npmber  of  contracts  and 
being  so  situated  as  to  face  the  future  very 
comfortably.  Their  surplus  in  many  instances 
is  being  shipped  to  customers  up  the  lakes 
and  they  are  not  forced  to  find  a  market  in 
this  territory. 

The  lack  of  men  is  troubling  operators  to 
an  unusual  extent.  There  is  plenty  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  most  mines  to  keep  running  six  days 
a  week,  in  contrast  with  conditions  a  short 
time  ago,  when  three  or  four  days  were  being 
put  in.  The  number  of  men  needed  is  greater 
than  usual,  because  of  the  new  operations 
starting  up  this  year  for  the  first  time.  To 
meet  this  requirement  seems  to  be  practically 
impossible,  and  it  is  reported  that  mines  in 
some  cases  are  able  to  get  out  only  about  half 
as  much  coal  as  desired.  The  men  appear  to 
have  gone  to  other  fields  or  to  the  cities. 


Buffalo  News  Items. 

C.  M.  Stanton,  Canadian  representative  of 
Brady  &  Ewell,  was  at  the  home  office  of  the 
firm  here  last  week.  He  said  that  prospects 
for  bituminous  business  there  appear  to  be 
on  the  mend. 

The  Stickney-Price  Coal  Company,  just  in¬ 
corporated  here  with  $30,000  capital,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  on  the  wholesale  business  of 
the  Stickney  Coal  Company,  which  has  been 
in  business  here  for  years. 

Charles  B.  Kinne  has  sold  his  farm  in  Dar¬ 
ien,  in  an  adjoining  county,  which  he  has  been 
conducting  for  the  past  two  years  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  coal  business.  He  will  resume 
his  residence  in  Buffalo  for  the  present,  but 
is  looking  for  another  farm. 

Buffalo  wholesalers  who  bid,  sometimes 
more  than  once,  on  the  contracts  for  state 
institution  supplies,  say  that  they  have  lost 
all  track  of  them.  The  contracting  boards  in 
a  number  of  instances  changed  their  plans 
after  asking  for  bids.  Some  contracts  were 
let  for  six  months  and  some  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  let  at  all  as  yet. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  Canadian  railroads 
for  the  shipment  of  coal  by  ferry  from  Olcott 
Beach,  on  the  Niagara  County  side  of  Lake 
Ontario,  across  to  Whitby,  Out.  The  Can¬ 
adian  government  has  appropriated  $20,000 
for  improvement  of  the  harbor  there.  Whitby 
lies  between  Toronto  and  Coburg,  the  latter 
being  the  port  where  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh  and  Grand  Trunk  ferries  de¬ 
liver  coal.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  Canadian 
Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  are  interested  in 
the  plan  to  develop  the  new  Olcott  Beacli 
ferry  and  it  is  reported  connections  will  be 
made  with  the  Lackawanna  and  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroads.  At  present  Olcott  Beach  is  chiefly 
an  excursion  point,  but  a  few  years  ago  the 
government  appropriated  $15,000  for  the  har- 
l)or  there,  which  amount  was  never  expended, 
because  traffic  conditions  across  the  lake  did 
not  warrant  it. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

Output  Is  Not  Quite  Up  to  the  Current 
Demand  and  Anthracite  Prices 
Are  Strong. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

144  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  May  2‘.). 

The  Philadelphia  hard  coal  markets  continue 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition  much  better  in 
tone  than  the  operating  end  had  anticipated  for 
this  season  of  the  year  and  with  an  outlook 
for  a  continuation  of  the  present  prosperous  sea¬ 
son  that  is  most  gratifying  to  the  selling  agents. 
The  tonnage  that  is  being  handled  vvdiile  not  large 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  demand  a  little  ahead  of 
it  and  the  inquiry  at  a  distance  that  permits  the 
circular  prices  to  hold  strong  and  all  sizes  to  be 
active  at  the  same  time.  .\s  last  week  the  secret 
of  the  market’s  strength  is  in  the  greater  quantity 
of  coal  going  to  other  markets  rather  than  the 
large  tonnage  being  taken  up  by  the  local  trade. 
The  dealers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  are  buying  but  little  coal  while  these  in 
the  line  trade  up  state  and  about  this  section  are 
buying  liberally  and  supplying  the  greater  part 
of  the  market.  Mines  are  nearly  all  running  full 
time  and  report  only  a  slight  surplus  in  water 
pumped  out  to  interfere  with  production. 

Bituminous  conditions  in  Philadelphia  continue 
to  gain  strength  daily  and  will  likely  be  able  to 
soon  accumulate  enough  momentum  to  carry  the 
present  strong  tone  well,  into  the  duller  summer 
months  to  their  almost  entire  elimination  this 
year.  About  this  port  there  is,  to  the  surprise 
of  some  who  had  sold  short,  not  a  car  of  coal 
to  be  had  at  anything  near  the  figure  they  would 
have  to  buy  at  in  order  to  come  out  on  top  with 
their  transactions.  This  is  true  of  such  coals  as 
the  low  grade  gas  coals  of  West  Virginia  which 
only  three  weeks  were  (luoted  at  sixty-five  and 
seventy  cents,  but  now  stand  firm  at  ninety  cents 
and  a  dollar.  Three-quarter  gas  coal  from  these 
regions  are  going  west  largely,  because  the  east 
is  not  willing  to  pay  the  same  high  figure  it 
brings  that  way.  From  the  Pittsburgh  field  the 
gas  coals  are  quoted  here  as  high  as  $1.40  for  best 
grades  but  the  situation  is  dull.  The  ordinary 
grades  of  Bituminous  coal  from  the  Pennsylvania 
fields  are  in  good  standing  at  about  $1.10  and  up, 
while  better  grades  are  easily  sold  at  $1.2.5.  The 
fancy  grades  of  these  coals  are  hardly  ever  seen 
on  the  market  but  have  no  difficulty  in  command¬ 
ing  what  price  they  will  in  this  market.  Railroads 
have  several  general  inquiries  out  indicating  that 
they  are  willing  to  now  take  whatever  is  avail- 
alile  at  their  classic  figure  of  a  dollar.  The  cement 
mills  have  been  looking  for  some  slack  coal  and 
also  paying  a  rising  price  for  the  small  tonnages 
discovered.  Prices  run  from  seventy-five  cents 
up  for  slack.  The  point  in  all  markets  is  the 
scarcity  of  coal  due  to  shipments  elsewhere  and 
to  the  shortage  of  cars  and  labor  in  the  regions. 
No  retrenchment  is  looked  for  here  and  a  more 
promising  outlook  has  not  been  abroad  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  coal  circles  in  some  time. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

Chas.  L.  Hall,  of  Hall  Bros.’  Coal  Company, 
Baltimore,  was  here  last  week. 

E.  E.  Walling,  vice  president  of  Peale,  Pea- 
stay  in  Cuba  about  the  first  of  June. 

M.  R.  Gano  is  considering  engaging  in  the 
coal  business  in  Philadelphia  at  an  early  date. 

George  C.  Foedisch  has  just  completed  a 
New  England  trip  for  Whitney  &  Kemmerer. 

D.  W.  Co.x,  of  D.  W.  Cox  &  Company,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  was  in  the  hard  coal  offices  last 
week. 

Frank  N.  Day,  secretary  of  the  A.  S.  Van 
Wickle  estate,  has  been  in  the  Philadelphia  of¬ 
fices  recently. 

Samuel  B.  Cowell,  president  of  the  George 
B.  Newton  Coal  Company,  has  gone  up 
through  the  anthracite  regions  on  an  auto  tour. 

J.  J.  Tierney,  of  the  Crozer-Pocohontas  Com¬ 
pany,  returned  this  week  from  a  long  trip 
through  the  western  territory  and  the  mines. 

Walter  Bush  and  E.  R.  Pusey,  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  represented  their  city  at  the  Kokoal 
outing  in  Philadelphia  last  week. 

Hite  &  Rafetto  are  loading  a  cargo  of  coal 
for  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  Chas.  Rafetto  being 
in  Baltimore  in  that  connection. 

G.  E.  Medin,  the  new  Chicago  representative 
of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Company,  has  been  in 


Philadelphia  and  is  now  on  a  trip  through  all 
of  the  company’s  operations,  accompanied  by 
G.  Richard  Gabell. 

R.  B.  Isner,  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Davis  Colliery  Company  in  Elkins,  W.  Va., 
has  been  in  Philadelphia  for  several  days. 

Theodore  Voorhees,  vice  president  of  the 
Reading  Company,  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Europe  on  last  Tuesday,  having  been  away 
about  two  months. 

J.  Howard  Magee,  traveling  freight  agent  for 
the  Western  Maryland  Railway  Company,  was 
in  Philadelphia  last  week  to  attend  the  Kokoal 
outing,  being  the  only  railway  representative 
cock  &  Kerr,  Inc.,  will  return  from  an  extended 
on  the  ground. 

R.  S.  Seibert,  president  of  the  East  Broad 
Top  Railway  &  Coal  Company  and  the  Rock 
Hill  Iron  &  Coal  Company,  died  at  a  sanita¬ 
rium  in  Oak  Lane,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
last  Saturday. 

Sinclair  &  Morfit  is  a  new  jobbing  house  in 
Philadelphia  with  offices  in  No.  603  Witherspoon 
building,  where  E.  P.  Sinclair  is  in  charge. 
He  comes  from  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  where  his 
partner  is  located,  and  they  will  represent  in 
the  east  the  outputs  of  several  important  pro¬ 
ducers  in  that  section. 

L.  B.  Fuller,  who  was  in  the  coal  business 
in  Philadelphia  some  years  since  and  founded 
the  Fuller  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  in  which 
he  is  still  interested,  has  just  returned  from 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  having  disposed  of  his 
business  there.  He  expects  to  engage  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  east  again,  but  has  announced  no 
definite  plans  yet. 

Philadelphia  Breaker  Order  Kokoal  pulled 
off  another  of  its  successful  outings  last  Thurs¬ 
day  in  spite  of  bad  weather  and  started  with  a 
ball  game  that  lasted  seven  innings  with  a 
large  enough  score  before  the  inundation  called 
the  game.  A  shad  dinner  and  indoor  sports, 
including  bowling,  pool,  billiards  and  other 
pastimes  common  to  the  German  clubs,  were 
enjoyed  by  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

Earnings  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  the 
first  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads  to  report  for 
-Lpril,  show,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  large  in¬ 
crease  over  a  year  ago,  when  the  suspension 
of  mining  had  cut  the  coal  traffic  to  nil.  The 
total  operating  revenues  of  $3,530,767  were 
$1,606,538  ahead  of  last  year,  and  were  the  best 
for  the  month  in  the  history  of  the  road.  The 
net  income  from  operations,  however,  failed,  as 
it  had  for  some  time  past,  to  come  up  to  the 
high  figures  of  two  and  three  years  ago,  al¬ 
though  there  was  naturally  a  large  increase 
over  the  nominal  returns  of  last  year.  The  net 
operating  income  for  the  month  was  $955,928, 
compared  with  $40,311  a  year  ago,  with  $1,265,- 
086  two  years  ago,  and  $1,380,448  three  years 
ago. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


B.altimore,  Md.,  Alay  29. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — There  is  an  extremely  buoyant  feeling 
in  the  coal  trade.  Conditions  here  are  exception¬ 
ally  good  for  the  close  of  the  month  of  May  and 
the  opening  part  of  June.  The  era  of  very  cheap 
coals  is  passing.  Already  there  has  been  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  on  cheaper 
grades  that  had  hung  back  in  the  trough  of  low' 
prices,  despite  the  jump  forward  weeks  ago  of 
the  better  grade  fuels.  Not  long  since,  some  low 
grade  coals  could  Ire  secured  as  low  as  sixty-five 
cents,  or  even  sixty  cents  in  places.  That  time 
has  now'  passed,  and  during  the  past  week  prac¬ 
tically  no  coal  could  be  secured  below  eighty 
cents,  and  in  some  cases  more  was  being  asked 
for  even  the  most  mediocre  coals. 

It  is  unusual  to  say  this  early  in  the  season  that 
some  of  the  coal  companies  are  so  far  sold  up 
on  contract  that  they  have  practically  all  the 
business  that  they  can  care  for.  This  is  a  fact 
nevertheless,  and  the  result  is  that  some  of  the 
specialized  coals  are  now  too  scarce  in  the  open 
market  to  lie  gotten  in  other  than  very  small 
quantities.  With  a  numljer  of  large  consumers 
still  in  the  field  to  make  contracts  of  large  size, 
there  is  every  promise  of  a  real  tight  situation  be¬ 
fore  the  summer  is  far  advanced.  It  would  be 
false  to  say  that  a  shortage  of  coal  exists  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  is  entirely  true  to  say  that 
certain  coals  are  getting  quite  scarce.  This  is 
the  condition  that  is  turning  some  consumers  to 
grades  of  coal  that  they  would  otherwise  refuse, 
and  which  is  the  tightening  factor  in  the  present 
fuel  situation. 


At  tide  conditions  remain  -extremely  active. 
Curtis  Bay' piers  are  handling'  an  immense  amount 
of  coal  and  there  is  also  considerable  shipment 
from  Port  Covington  and  Canton.  Shipments  to 
Florida  and  Texas  ports  have  been  featured 
somewhat  lately,  and  New  England  is  taking 
large  quantities  of  fuel.  The  export  trade  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow,  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  May  figures  will  equal  or  surpass  those  of  last 
month,  the  largest  shipping  period  of  the  present 
year. 

The  anthracite’  situation  is  rounding  up  nicely. 
While  there  is  no  rush  for  fuel,  of  course,  there 
is  a  fairly  steady  demand,  and  many  orders  are 
l)eing  placed  on  the  Ijooks.  Steaming  sizes  are 
in  good  demand. 

Chartering  of  vessels,  especially  on  foreign 
account,  continues  at  a  lively  rate.  In  relation 
to  long  distance  hauls  it  is  understood  that  the 
government  will  shortly  seek  considerable  coal 
for  shipment  to  naval  stations  in  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines. 


C.  W.  Hendley,  of  the  C.  W.  Hendley  Coal 
Company,  has  returned  to  his  duties  as  a  coal 
man  after  serving  as  a  criminal  court  juror. 
"Glad  I  didn’t  have  to  pass  on  any  short  weight 
coal  cases,”  he  said  with  a  laugh  when  asked  if 
the  duties  of  a  juror  interfered  with  a  man's 
conscience. 


Turn  to  our 
Classified 
Advertising 
Department 
on  page  38 


THE  BLACK  DIAMOND  is  THE 
classified  advertising  medium  for  the  coal 
trade.  Rate,  4  cents  per  word.  All  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  should  reach  the  Chicago 
office  not  later  than  Thursday.  On  Fri¬ 
day  night  it  will  be  traveling  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Saturday  will  be  read 
by  nearly  everyone  interested  in  the 
Coal  Industry. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


CoLUMiius,  Ohio,  May  27— (Special  Corrc- 
spondoice.) — Despite  the  movement  of  large  ton¬ 
nages,  and  operating  activity  close  to  normal, 
with  prices  well  maintained,  there  is  an  element 
of  weakness  in  the  coal  trade  through  this  mar¬ 
ket.  Whether  this  is  occasioned  by  a  slowing 
down  of  general  business  or  is  only  a  temporary 
condition,  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained  at  this 
time.  While  the  total  aggregate  volume  of  trade 
in  this  market  is  of  exceptionally  reassuring 
proportions,  it  lacks  the  snap  and  vigor  that 
usually  promises  continuance.  As  domestic  busi¬ 
ness  is  an  insignificant  factor  at  this  time,  oper¬ 
ators  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  situation  is 
the  result  of  a  widespread  industrial  uneasiness, 
due  more  particularly  to  national  legislation  and 
labor  conditions. 

Production  at  the  mines  in  the  Hocking  Val¬ 
ley  is  at  high  average  for  this  period  of  the  year. 
There  is  activity  in  the  eastern  Ohio  district,  only 
limited  by  the  available  supply  of  labor.  In  the 
Pomeroy  Bend  field  the  percentage  of  operation 
to  normal  has  shown  an  increase  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  cleaning  up  and  reconstruction  work  con¬ 
sequent  to  the  flood.  Prices  are  being  well  main¬ 
tained  at  recent  levels  and  the  character  of  the 
trade  just  now  foreshadows  not  immediate  altera¬ 
tions  in  list  quotations. 

The  lake  shipping  is  the  feature  of  the  trade 
here  with  a  steady  movement  limited  only  by  the 
transportation  facilities  and  the  labor  available 
for  mining.  There  has  been  a  vast  improvement, 
however,  in  the  car  movement  and  supply  with 
the  results  that  empties  are  returning  to  the  mines 
much  more  rapidly.  Dock-loading  reports  indi¬ 
cate  tonnages  for  the  northwest  by  water  larger 
than  last  year.  In  fact,  the  aggregate  is  reported 
as  already  considerably  in  excess  of  the  total  at 
this  date  in  1912. 

Steam  trade  is  showing  some  hesitancy,  re¬ 
flecting  a  general  industrial  state.  Manufacturers 
and  milling  consumers  arc  taking  only  actual 
requirements,  and  there  is  very  little  disposition 
to  do  any  stock  buying.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
without  exceptions  where  the  manufacturer  is 
booked  for  months  ahead  and  feels  assured  of  a 
full  operation  for  several  months.  Railroads, 
however,  continue  to  take  a  large  tonnage  and 
it  is  expected  that  their  requirements  will  not  be 
much  smaller  during  the  next  several  months 
than  at  present.  Railroad  men  report  a  large 
traffic  movement,  holding  up  even  better  than  was 
anticipated  several  weeks  ago. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows ; 


Thick  Vein  Hocking — 

Columbus. 

Mines. 

3-inch  lump . 

_ $  2.15 

$  1.50 

154 -inch  lump . 

2.16 

1.50 

)4-inch  lump  . 

_  2.00 

1.35 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.75 

1.10 

Egg  . 

_  1.90 

1.25 

Domestic  nut  . 

1.20@1.25 

Nut,  pea  and  slack  . 

_  1.35 

.70 

Coarse  slack  . 

_  1.25 

.60 

Washed  Coals — 

Cobble  . 

;...  2.55 

1.90 

Stove  . 

_  2.40 

1.75 

Pomeroy — 

2  and  3-inch  lump  . 

_  2.15 

1.50 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.75 

1.10 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

_  1.35 

.70 

Kanawha  Gas — 

154-inch  lump  . 

_  1.90 

1.25 

Mine-run  . 

1.10 

Kanawha  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . 

.  ...  2.40 

1.45 

54-inch  lump  . 

_  2.20 

1.30 

■Mine-run  . 

_  1.95 

1.05 

Egg  . 

_  2.15 

1.25 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

_  1.55 

.65 

N.  &  W.  White  Ash— 

3-inch  lump  . 

_  2.65 

1.75 

154-inch  lump  . 

_  2.50 

1.60 

Egg . 

_  2.15 

1.25 

Washed  Coals — 

Kgg  .  3.40  1.50 

Nut  .  2.35  1.45 

Y  oughiogheny — 

It^-inch  lump  .  2.65  1.75 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

F.  E.  Schaff,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Coal 
Company,  Cleveland,  was  here  on  business  during 
the  last  week. 

Coal  and  iron  men  at  Oak  Hill  and  Hamden 
are  financing  a  large  tile  mill  project.  Their 
mill  will  be  erected  at  Black  Fork. 

T.  W.  Brockman,  president  of  the  Coal  Credit 
Exchange,  Detroit,  was  here  on  liusiness  during 
the  last  week.  Nearly  all  of  the  Columbus  whole¬ 
sale  coal  concerns  are  affiliated  with  this  ex¬ 
change.  * 

The  Kirk-Dunn  Coal  Company  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  to  develop  2,000 
acres  of  coal  land  on  the  Youngstown  and  Ohio 
River  Railroad.  The  land  is  situated  between 
East  Liverpool  and  Lisbon. 

Headquarters  will  be  established  in  Columbus 
shortly  by  the  Stalter  Essex  Company,  which  has 
just  been  organized  to  operate  a  large  property 
in  the  Pomeroy  district.  The  company  was 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  by  J.  A.  Stalter, 

R.  R.  Stalter,  J.  B.  Stalter,  Calvin  Essex,  Charles 

S.  Essex  and  Fred  Essex. 

Secretary  B.  F.  Nigh,  of  the  Michigan-Ohio- 
Indiana  Coal  Association,  predicts  the  largest  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  convention  of  the  M-O-I  and  Ko 
Koals  at  Cedar  Point,  June  17,  18  and  19,  in  the 
history  of  either  organization.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  by  coal  men  here  for  a  large  delega¬ 
tion,  and  reservations  are  being  booked  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Disentanglement  of  the  legal  complications  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  suits  of  minority  stockholders 
against  the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Company 
will  be  hastened  by  proceedings  just  instituted 
against  that  company  by  the  Chartiers  Oil  Com¬ 
pany.  The  latest  action  involves  more  than 
$1,000,000  in  oil  and  gas  rights  leased  of  the 
Products  company.  All  of  the  litigation  grows 
out  of  the  old  Columbus  and  Flocking  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  pool. 

Announcement  is  expected  by  local  coal  men 
shortly  of  probable  terms  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  so-called  soft  coal  trust.  Conferences  have 
just  been  held  at  Washington  relative  to  the 
questions  at  issue,  between  Attorney-General 
McReynolds  and  Frank  Trumbull,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad,  and 
Lawrence  Maxwell,  counsel  for  the  road.  The 
Government  has  interpreted  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  court  at  Cincinnati  as  ordering  the 
Hocking  Valley  Railroad  to  relinquish  control 
of  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Company,  and  also 
ordering  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  or  the  New 
York  Central  to  surrender  control  of  the  Ka¬ 
nawha  and  Michigan,  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  the  Hocking  Valley  roads. 

With  the  confirmation  of  the  sale  of  the  Ohio 
Southern  division  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  and 
Ironton  Railroad  by  United  States  Judge  Sater. 
here,  announcement  was  made  that  the  work  of 
financing  the  division  would  be  pushed  forward 
at  once.  The  bondholders  and  holders  of  cer¬ 
tificates  of  deposit  will  be  permitted  to  share  in 
the  reorganization  only  upon  subscribing  and 
paying  to  the  Central  Trust  Company,  New  York, 
$500  for  each  bond  of  $1,000.  The  depositors,  on 
completion  of  the  reorganization,  will,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  each  $2,000  of  bonds  and  each  $1,000 
in  money  paid,  receive  $1,000  in  new  adjustment 


mortgage  bonds,  $2,000  in  preferred  stock  and 
$1,000  in  new  common  stock.  It  is  reiiorted  that 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  may  get  con¬ 
trol  of  the  entire  road.  The  sale  of  the  two  ends 
will  take  place  at  Ironton,  June  24. 


Western  Railroads  Fail. 

(Concluded  from  page  17.) 

$75,000.  During  that  time  no  material  advance 
in  rates  for  the  carriage  of  freight  or  pas¬ 
sengers  has  occurred,  and  by  reason  of  the 
aforesaid  facts  the  net  income  of  the  defendant 
from  its  operations  has  been  reduced  below 
the  amount  necessary  to  enable  the  defendant 
to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  obligations  and 
to  pay  the  principal  thereof  as  they  mature 
and  to  make  necessary  additions  and  improve¬ 
ments.” 

The  bill  sets  forth  that  on  October  1,  1902, 
a  majority  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock 
of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  was  de¬ 
posited  with  what  is  now  the  Equitable  Trust 
Company,  under  a  trust  agreement  by  which 
the  Frisco  agreed  to  pay  by  October  1,  1942, 
$250  a  share  for  common  stock  and  $150  for 
preferred  stock,  and  in  the  meantime  pay  the 
interest,  or  so-called  dividends,  of  ten  per  cent 
annually  upon  the  par  value  of  the  common 
and  six  per  cent  upon  the  preferred  stock. 
There  were  issued  to  depositors  of  such  stock 
trust  certificates  which  are  now  oustanding 
and  unpaid.  These  represent  all  of  the.  com¬ 
mon  stock  and  about  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
preferred.  The  default  by  the  Frisco  allows 
this  stock  to  go  back  to  the  original  stock¬ 
holders. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  F'risco 
was  aide  to  “milk”  the  prosperous  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois,  it  exercising  the  voting 
po”'er  and  collecting  dividends,  and  had  con¬ 
trol  of  the  directorate.  Regarding  this  the 
bill  says: 

“Your  orator  believes  the  interests  of'  the 
creditors  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
are  adverse  to  the  interests'  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  and  creditors  of  the  Frisco  and  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  will  be  subserved  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  property  independently  and  separ¬ 
ately  from  that  of  the  Frisco.” 
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Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 


Tlie  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company 
has  issued  the  following  comparative 
statement  of  earnings  for  the  month 
of  April,  and  for  ten  months  ended 
April  30. 

April —  1913  Increase 

Freight  revenue  ...$  3,040,296.83  $1,583,533.25 

Passenger  revenue..  376,106.25  18,360.04 

Other  transporta¬ 
tion  revenue  . .  .  83,225.63  1,852.92 

Non  ♦  transportation 

revenue  .  25,138.00  2,792.09 


Total  operating 

revenues  . 

Maintenance  of  way 
and  structures... 
Maintenance  o  f 

equipment  . 

Traffic  expenses  .  . . 
Transportation  ex¬ 
penses  . 

General  expenses.  . 

$  3,530,767.01 

413,071.39 

699,703.66 

80,057.19 

1,143.354.81 

60,269.83 

$1,606,538.30 

125,123.95 

303,416.69 

7,814.46 

342,740.28 

3,638.89 

Total  operating 

expenses  . 

$  2,405,456.88 

$  682,734.27 

rset  operating  rev- 

enue  . 

1,125,310.73 

923,804.03 

Outside  operations 

— net  revenue  .  . 

x50,881.74 

-20,687.02 

Total  net  rev- 

enue  . 

$  1,074,428.99  $  903,117.01 

Taxes  . 

118,500.00 

*1,000.00 

Operating  income. $  955,928.99 

$  904,117.01 

10  mo.  to  .Apr.  30- 

1913 

Increase 

Freight  revenue... 

$30,307,579.62 

$4,310,745.58 

Passenger  revenue. 

3,991,005.68 

101,591.35 

Other  transporta- 

tion  revenue  .  . . . 

925,738.25 

66,528.13 

Non  -  transportation 

revenue  . 

380,352.07 

69,778.82 

Total  operating 

revenues  . 

$35,504,675.62 

$4,548,643.88 

Maintenance  of  way 

and  structures  .  . 

4,710,911.38 

1,199,151.93 

Maintenance  o  f 

equipment  . 

6,093,339.44 

626,997.40 

Traffic  expenses  .  .  . 

796,303.03 

*2,967.66 

Transportation  ex- 

penses  . 

11.621,904.34 

867,372.30 

General  expenses  . . 

697,047.75 

15,871.54 

Total  operating 

expenses  . 

$23,919,595.94 

$2,706,425.51 

rset  operating  rev- 

enue  . 

11,586,079.68 

1,843,218.37 

Outside  operations 

— net  revenue  . . 

x]88,726.63 

65,061.36 

Total  net  rev- 

enue  . 

$11,396,353.05  $1,907,379.63 

Taxes  . 

1,179,000.00 

99,300.00 

Operating  income. $10. 217, 353. 05  $1,807,979.63 


xDeficit. 

^Decrease. 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 


W.  W.  Battle  &  Co.,  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  report  as  follows 
under  date  of  May  26: 

A  few  steamers  were  chartered  for 
export  coal  during  the  past  week,  but 
none  of  these  fixtures  have  been  re¬ 
ported  and  market  conditions  are 
practically  the  same  as  a  week  ago. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows:  $1.55  to  $1.65  to 
Havana;  $2.15  to  $2.25  to  Cardenas  or 
Sagua;  $2  to  $2.25  to  Cienfuegos; 
.$2.15  to  $2.25  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trini¬ 
dad;  $2  to  $2.15  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.60 
to  $1.70  to  St.  Thomas;  $2.15  to  $2.25 
to  Barbados;  $1.80  to  $2  to  Kingston 


(small  boats  to  Kingston  $2.15  to 
$2.25);  $1.50  to  1.60  and  p.  c.  to 
Curacao;  $2  to  $2.20  to  Santiago;  $2.10 
to  $2.20  to  Guantanamo;  $3.25  to  $3.50 
to  Demarara;  about  $2.25  to  Bermuda; 

$2  to  $2.25  to  Vera  Cruz; . 

to  Tampico;  about  18s  6d  to  Rio; 
about  19s  to  Buenos  Ayres  or  La 
Plata;  about  18s  9d  to  Montevideo; 
16s  to  17s  to  a  direct  port  in  the 
Mediterranean,  not  east  of  the  west 
coast  of  Italy,  Spain  excluded. 


Commission  Rulings. 


No.  5008.  G.  L.  Jnbitz,  Assignee,  v. 
Southern  Pacific  Company  et  al.  (Sub¬ 
mitted  November  27,  1912.  Decided 
May  5,  1913.) 

Rate  of  $3,094  per  gross  ton  for  the 
transportation  of  coke  from  Wilkeson, 
Wash.,  to  Salem,  Ore.,  found  unreason¬ 
able  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  $2.55 
per  gross  ton.  Reparation  awarded. 


No.  5099.  People’s  Pud  &  Supply 
Company  v.  Grand  Trunk  JVestern  Rail- 
zvay  Company  et  al.  (Submitted  April 
12,  1913.  Decided  May  6,  1913.) 

Following  Investigation  and  Suspen¬ 
sion  case  No.  94,  24  I.  C.  C.,  660.  Held: 

1.  That  a  reciprocal  switching  ar¬ 
rangement  entered  into  between  car¬ 
riers,  under  which  the  rates  to  Chicago 
are  to  include  deliveries  to  all  points 
within  the  switching  district  when  the 
rate  is  not  less  than  2.5  cents  per  100 
pounds,  or  the  charges  not  less  than 
$15  per  car,  may  not  reasonably  be 
made  to  increase  the  charges  against 
the  shippers  and  consignees  of  ice,  be¬ 
cause  under  such  arrangement  the  de¬ 
livering  carrier  is  allowed  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  charges. 

2.  That  the  burden  of  proof  of  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  increased  after 
January  1,  1910,  is  upon  the  carriers, 
both  as  to  the  total  or  through  charges 
and  the  separately  established  or  sepa¬ 
rately  stated  charges  which  make  up 
such  total. 

3.  That  where  the  burden  of  proof  is 
not  sustained  as  to  a  separately  stated 
increased  charge  which  is  a  part  of  the 
through  charge,  the  through  charge  has 
not  been  shown  to  be  reasonable. 

4.  Increased  charges  upon  shipments 
of  ice  from  Silver  Lake,  Wis.,  to  com¬ 
plainant’s  plant  in  Chicago  not  shown 
to  be  reasonable.  Reparation  awarded. 


No.  5015.  Wayne  R.  Brown  v.  Bos¬ 
ton  &  Maine  Railroad  et  al.  (Submitted 
March  14,  1913.  Decided  May  6,  1913.) 

The  rates  maintained  by  certain  of  the 
defendants  for  the  transportation  of 

SKEELE  COAL  CO. 
Anthracite— Bituminous 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  -  BUFFALO 


anthracite  coal  from  various  mining 
points  in  Pennsylvania  to  Scotia,  N.  Y., 
held  to  be  excessive,  and  reductions  to 
$2  per  gross  ton  on  the  prepared  sizes, 
with  corresponding  reductions  on  the 
smaller  sizes,  ordered. 


Westmoreland  Coal  Company. 


Phil.\delphi.\,  May  29. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence) — A  special  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Westmoreland 
Coal  Company  has  been  called  for 
June  25,  at  noon,  to  act  on  a  proposed 
increase  in  the  capital  stock  from 
$5,000,000  to  $6,000,000  and  an  increase 
in  the  indebtedness  by  $1,000,000,  the 
latter  to  take  the  form  of  a  note  issue. 
The  proceeds  of  both  the  new  stock 
and  the  notes  are  to  be  used  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  favorably  situated  coal 
lands  adjacent  to  the  present  opera¬ 
tions. 

It  is  proposed  to  offer  the  new  stock 
at  par,  $50  per  share,  to  stockholders 
of  record  on  the  date  of  the  meeting, 
June  25,  in  the  proportion  of  one  new 
for  every  five  old  shares.  Assignable 
warrants  will  be  issued  as  of  the  date 
of  June  25.  Payments  must  be  made 
between  September  15  and  September 
22  and  after  the  latter  date  the  sub¬ 
scription  rights  will  be  forfeited  and 
the  company  may  sell  the  stock  at  not 
less  than  par.  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent  will  be  allowed  on  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  date  of  payment  to 
September  30.  Negotiable  receipts 
will  be  issued  for  payment  of  whole 
share  rights.  Negotiable  certificates 
will  be  issued  for  fractions.  Certificates 
of  the  new  stock  will  be  issued  as  of 
the  date  of  October  1st,  1913. 

The  proposed  note  issue  is  to  be 
serial,  dated  October  1st,  1913,  and 
payable  within  seven  years,  bearing 
interest  at  five  per  cent.  The  notes 
will  be  secured  by  a  collateral  trust 
deed  pledging  the  shares  of  the  Penn 
Gas  Coal  Company,  now  owned  by 
the  Westmoreland  (Toal  Company. 


RV  wait  another  60  days  I 
^  before  putting  in  a  stock  ! 
of  coal?  You  will  not  be  able  to 
get  present  prices  then.  Look  over  ] 
your  books  and  you  will  find  that  i 
you  have  always  had  to  pay  more 
money  for  coal  after  July  1st. 
Money  invested  now  in  Purity  Coal,  ' 
“the  best  of  the  best  by  actual 
test,”  will  yield  a  far  greater  return 
than  you  can  get  from  any  hank. 
Order  now. 
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Adapting  the  Boiler  Furnace  to  the  Coal  to  be  Used. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Society  of 
Engineers  on  Monday  night  of  this  week, 
Henry  Kreisinger,  and  Walter  T.  Ray  pre¬ 
sented  a  paper  on  “The  Adaptation  of  Boiler 
Furnaces  to  Available  Coals.’’  Mr.  Ray  and 
Mr.  Kreisinger  had  been  joint  authors  of  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on 
practically  the  same  subject.  In  that  paper 
they  had  advance^  the  theory,  in  substance, 
that  since  coals  differ  in  composition  they  re¬ 
quire  a  variable  or  elastic  furnace  and  boiler 
setting  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained 
from  any  one  given  coal  or  variety  of  coals. 

The  paper  presented  at  Monday  night’s 
meeting  treated  a  phase  of  this  same  subject. 
In  reality,  it  was  a  continuation  of  that  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  discussion  was  confined  to  the 
need  to  adjust  boilers  by  baffling  to  give  such 
a  travel  of  the  gases  in  the  furnace  and  boiler 
as  would  give  complete  combustion  where  the 
effort  was  to  burn  eastern  and  southern  coals. 
The  paper,  therefore,  had  great  significance, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  design  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  coals  used.  This  is  so 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  attention 
heretofore  has  been  paid  mainly  to  the  refrac¬ 
tory  high  volatile  coal.  Their  study  was  of 
low  volatile  or  medium  volatile  coals  of  the 
east  and  southeast. 

The  tests  by  Mr.  Kreisinger  and  Mr.  Ray 
were  made  while  they  were  fuel  engineers  for 
the  Clinchfield  Fuel  Company  of  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  they 
were  making  comparison  between  New  River 
or  Pocahontas  coal  and  Clinchfield  coal. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  a  type  of 
boiler  found  in  common  use  in  that  territory, 
namely,  a  water  tube  boiler  with  baffles  in¬ 
clined  slightly  from  the  horizontal  having 
transverse  gas  baffles  such  as  make  the  gases 
cross  the  tubes  up,  down  and  up — three  passes. 

In  describing  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
were  confronted  the  authors  say: 

“The  coals  of  the  New  River  and  Poca¬ 
hontas  fields  differ  considerably  from  those  of 
Virginia,  and,  more  still,  from  those  in  the 
southwest,  in  that  the  first  mentioned  con¬ 
tained  twenty  per  cent  volatile  matter,  and 
the  remaining  about  thirty  per  cent  and  more. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  coals  of  the  east¬ 
ern  interior  and  adjacent  fields,  the  oxygen 
content  is  low  so  that  the  volatile  combusti¬ 
bles  run  high.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain 
to  this  society  that  the  coals  high  in  volatile 
matter  and  low  in  oxygen  need  plenty  of 
room  in  which  to  burn  but  that  the  very  high 
rate  of  combustion  obtainable  on  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  grate  surface  renders  such  coal 
very  desirable  for  working  boiler  investments 
at  a  high  rate.  Another  way  of  putting  the 
matter  is  to  say  that  the  fixed  carbon  residu¬ 
um  of  all  coals  burns  on  grates  at  about  the 
same  rate  under  the  same  conditions  of  draft, 
etc.,  and  that  any  burning  of  volatile  matter 
in  the  space  above  and  beyond  the  fuel  bed  is 
so  much  additional  capacity  or  increased  rate 
of  steam  production.  There  is  no  need,  either, 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  reason  for 
expecting  a  higher  efficiency  of  coal  to  steam 
due  to  allowing  more  room  for  combustion. 

“It  is  not  claimed  that  the  tests  described 
herein  are  of  any  radically  new  baffling,  but 
so  far  as  the  writers  know  there  are  not  many 
sets  of  tests  giving  comparative  performances 
of  the  same  boiler  baffled  in  four  different 
ways.  This  paper  shows  conclusively  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  giving  gases  more  room  in  which 
to  burn.  Attention  is  especially  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  steaming  capacity  of  the  boiler 
was  not  decreased  by  the  gas  paths  being  of 
higher  resistance  than  that  of  the  original 
baffling. 

“The  object  of  the  tests  was  to  determine 
whether  by  baffling  the  boiler  horizontally, 
thereby  obtaining  a  larger  combustion  space 


The  Western  Society  of  Engineers  Takes 
Up  a  Paper  Presented  by  Henry  Kreis¬ 
inger  and  Walter  T.  Ray — How  toi  Get 
Fuel  Efficiency. 


in  the  furnace,  high  volatile  coal  would  be 
burned  with  good  results,  and  at  the  sahie 
time  to  determine  whether  with  the  horizontal 
baffle  Pocahontas  coal  could  be  burned  as 
economically  as  with  the  standard  vertical 
baffle.’’ 

The  authors  then  went  on  to  describe  how 
they  had  baffled  the  boilers  horizontally  to 
give  fires  a  two-pass  and  then  a  three-pass 
travel  to  the  gases.  They  described  in  detail 
how  the  baffling  had  been  accomplished  even 
going  elaborately  into  the  question  of  how 
the  tiles  should  be  placed  upon  the  boiler 
tubes  to  prevent  slipping  and  to  prevent  cross- 
circuiting  of  the  gases.  At  the  end  of  that 
discussion,  the  authors  reached  their  conclu¬ 
sion  as  follows: 

“The  preceding  summary  of  results  shows 
conclusively  that  much  better  results  can  be 
obtained  with  Clinchfield  coal  when  the  boiler 
is  baffled  horizontally.  There  is  also  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  result  in  favor  of  hori¬ 
zontal  baffling  when  Pocahontas  coal  is  used 
as  fuel.  The  horizontal  three-pass  baffling 
gives  the  highest  evaporation.  The  horizontal 
two-pass  baffling  gives  the  highest  horse¬ 
power  development  during  tests.  With  the 
two-pass,  horizontal  baffling  better  evapora¬ 
tion  and  higher  horsepower  can  be  obtained 
with  Clinchfield  than  with  Pocahontas  coal 
and  the  standard  vertical  baffling.” 

The  meeting  at  which  this  paper  was  pre¬ 
sented  was  presided  over  by  A.  Bement,  the 
Chicago  consulting  engineer  who  has  done 
more,  perhaps,  to  advance  the  discussion  and 
the  study  of  this  question  than  any  other  one 
engineer.  Mr.  Bement,  therefore,  is  looked 
upon  as  the  dean  of  the  engineering  profes¬ 
sion  as  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned.  Before 
the  evening  was  over  his  comment  upon^  the 
discussion  proved  his  right  to  that  title  and 
position. 

The  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Kreisinger 
who  did  not  attempt  to  read  it  in  full,  but 
merely  outlined  the  more  important  points 
and  then  explained  orally  some  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  the  engineers  in  placing  baffles 
and  the  reason  why  certain  devices  were 
adopted.  Then  Mr.  Ray  elaborated  the  pre¬ 
sentation  to  some  extent. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  formally 
opened  by  George  H.  Cushing,  the  editor  of 
The  Black  Diamond,  who  treated  the  com¬ 
mercial  raiher  than  the  engineering  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subject.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  heretofore  the  market  of  the  coal 
producer  and  the  source  of  supply  of  the  coal 
consumer  have  been  determined  by  the  matter 
of  freight  rates  almost  wholly.  On  that  ac¬ 
count  the  coal  trade  had  been  governed  by 
influences  lying  entirely  beyond  the  control 
of  either  the  producer  or  the  user  of  fuel.  He 
believed  that  the  matter  presented  by  Mr. 
Kreisinger  and  Mr.  Ray  would  mean  in  the 
end  the  liberation  of  both  from  the  railroad 
influence.  This  will  permit  coal  to  occupy  a 
market  warranted  by  its  quality  and  will  en¬ 
able  the  consumer  to  select  his  supply  with 
reference  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 

Particularly,  he  believed  this  plan  presented 
common  ground  upon  which  coal  producer, 
fuel  engineer,  furnace  and  boilermaker,  and 
coal  buyer  could  meet  with  mutual  profit  which  he 
elaborated  in  this  way.  Coal  is  a  solid  when 
shoveled  into  the  furnace.  When  the  process 
of  combustion  is  complete,  there  remains  a 
little  solid  in  the  form  of  ash  in  the  ash  pit. 


but  the  great  volume  of  the  coal  has  passed 
out  of  the  chimney  in  the  form  of  gas.  This 
transformation  of  the  solid  into  gas  is  the 
result  of  chemical  reaction.  As  every  one 
knows,  chemical  reaction,  in  order  to  be  com¬ 
plete,  demands  an  exactness  of  proportion  of 
the  ingredients,  exactness  of  temperature,  etc. 
That  makes  a  definite  suggestion  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  this  other  fact. 

“Any  one  who  listens  to  a  coal  salesman 
while  he  is  presenting  the  virtues  of  his  coal, 
comes  to  realize  that  no  two  coals  are  exactly 
alike.  Sometimes  it  is  declared — and  with 
some  degree  of  truth — that  coal  mined  even 
from  the  same  seam,  but  at  different  points, 
shows  a  certain  variation  in  chemical  proper¬ 
ties.  The  great  difference,  however,  between 
the  different  coals  is  in  the  content  of  volatile 
matter;  the  difference  is  in  that  factor  which 
it  is  difficult  to  control.  The  difference  in  the 
coals  being  thus  recognized  and  the  demand 
for  exactness  of  proportions  being  recognized, 
it  must  follow  that  furnace  design  and  boiler 
construction  must  vary  to  conform  to  varia¬ 
bility  of  coal  burned.  Precisely  how  that  is 
to  be  done  is  a  matter  for  the  engineer  to 
determine;  it  is  not  a  subject  to  be  treated  by 
one  who  is  not,  himself,  an  engineer.  The 
main  point  is  to  recognize  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  and  to  act  upon  it.  Attention  may  be 
called  to  this  phase  by  the  untrained  observer 
without  impropriety. 

“In  proving  and  advancing  this  theory,  Mr. 
Ray  and  Mr.  Kreisinger  have  done  a  great 
thing  for  the  coal  producer,  for  the  fuel  engi¬ 
neer,  for  the  furnace  and  boilermaker  and  for 
the  coal  consumer.  It  not  only  gives  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  every  coal  a  market  for  his  com¬ 
modity,  but  it  gives  the  producer  of  carefully 
sized  coal  a  good  and  profitable  market  for  his 
various  sizes  at  a  price  which  will  compensate 
him  for  the  process  of  manufacture  involved. 
The  fuel  engineer  profits  by  a  demand  for  his 
services.  The  furnace  and  boiler  maker  profit 
because  their  business  has  been  transferred 
from  a  mere  matter  of  putting  together  iron 
and  brick  into  a  setting  of  standard  design 
into  an  engineering  business  of  the  highest 
quality.  This  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
charge  and  be  compensated  for  their  advice  as 
engineers.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  coal 
consumer  it  puts  a  profit  within  his  reach  by 
making  it  easily  possible  to  transfer  a  bad  fur¬ 
nace  and  boiler  setting  into  a  good,  one,  and 
by  that  change  easily  to  cut  the  power  cost 
in  half.” 

This  speaker — as  sometimes  happens  in  sucli 
meetings — went  considerably  beside  the  tech¬ 
nical  question  involved. 

After  this  commercial  presentation  of  the 
subject,  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  engineering  question  raised.  This 
part  of  the  discussion  was  participated  in  first 
by  Osborn  Monnett,  chief  smoke  inspector  of 
Chicago,  who,  as  Mr.  Bement  said,  has  ma,de 
some  original  investigations  into  this  subject 
and  has  contributed  vastly  to  the  science  of 
fuel  economy,  smoke  prevention  and  furnace 
and  boiler  efficiency.  Mr.  Monnett  devoted 
considerable  time  to  a  discussion  of  the  proper 
size  of  openings  through  which  the  gases  must 
pass  while  going,  for  example,  from  the  fur¬ 
nace  into  the  first  compartment  of  the  boiler; 
from  the  first  compartment  into  the  second 
and  from  the  second  into  the  third — if  there  is 
a  third.  His  theory  was  that  the  hotter  the 
gas,  the  more  room  it  occupies;  that  as  the 
gas  travels  it  looses  in  heat  and,  therefore,  in 
volume.  On'  that  account  the  first  opening 
should  be  largest,  the  second  next  largest, 
while  the  third  should  be  smaller.  He  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  draft  believing 
that  the  draft,  which  is  the  supply  of  air,  is  in 
(Concluded  on  page  32,) 
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Long  Wall  Mining  by  the  Spring  Valley  Coal  Co.*t 


In  the  northern  coal  fields  of  Illinois,  on 
account  of  the  thin  vein,  the  coal  is  usually 
mined  by  the  long  wall  method.  One  of  the 
largest  and  best-known  coal  companies  in  this 
field  is  the  Spring  Valley  Coal  Company.  This 
company,  whose  property  comprises  over 
3.'5,()00  acres  of  coal  in  Bureau.  LaSalle  and 
Putnam  counties,  operates  four  large  mines  in 
the  vicinity  of  Spring  Valley. 

The  vein  worked  is  known  locally  and  com¬ 
mercially  as  the  third  vein,  but  its  position  in 
the  geological  series  is  that  of  No.  2.  It 
averages  forty-two  inches  in  thickness  and  has 
no  distinct  partings,  but  mines  in  rectangular 
lumps,  which  stand  a  large  amount  of  rough 
handling  without  breaking. 

The  vein  is  immediately  underlaid  with  a 
seam  of  fire  clay  from  six  to  twenty-four 
inches  thick,  and  the  coal  is  undercut  in  this 
clay  so  that  the  full  thickness  of  the  vein  is 
available  for  commercial  purposes.  The  mine 
is  worked  according  to  a  plan  known  as  the 
Scotch  system.  The  object  is  to  mine  the 
coal  in  as  near  a  circle  as  possible.  To  this 
end,  after  leaving  the  shaft  pillar,  permanent 
entries  are  laid  out  to  the  north,  east,  south 
and  west;  and  further  divided  by  entries  be¬ 


tween,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  As 
the  mine  advances,  these  permanent  entries 
are  further  subdivided  so  as  to  have  a  perma¬ 
nent  road  at  intervals  of  from  1,000  to  1,200 
feet  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  and  haul¬ 
age. 

From  the  permanent  entries,  temporary 
roads  are  turned  off  right  and  left  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  and  at  intervals  of  225 
feet.  There  is  no  specified  distance  for  the 
length  of  these  roads.  The  road  advances 
until  it  intersects  another  road  from  one  of  the 
other  permanent  entries,  and  at  this  point  one 
of  the  roads  is  stopped;  the  length  of  haul, 
conditions  of  roadway  and  other  local  condi¬ 
tions  determining  which  one  is  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced. 

From  these  temporary  roads  rooms  are 
turned  off  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  at 
intervals  of  sixty  feet  and  driven  through  to 
the  road  ahead  or  about  200  feet  in  length. 
This  gives  each  miner  a  working  face  of 
forty-two  feet,  or  twenty-one  feet  from  the 
center  of  his  room  in  both  directions. 

Long-wall  mining  contemplates  the  removal 
of  all  the  coal  on  the  first  attack;  thus  leav¬ 
ing  no  pillars  of  coal  to  be  recovered  by 
robbing.  In  place  of  pillars,  pack  walls  of  gob 
are  built  up  from  refuse  in  mining,  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  roof.  As  the  miner’s  contract  calls 
for  the  brushing  of  twenty-four  inches  of  roof, 
there  is  always  plenty  of  material  for  this 
purpose.  In  fact,  the  excess  of  this  material 
accumulated  in  actual  mining,  together  with 
that  caused  by  falls  in  the  permanent  entries, 
alt  of  which  has  to  he  hoisted  on  top  and 

This  address  was  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Transportation  Building  and  the  Locomotive  and  ilining 
Laboratories  of  the  University  of  Illinois  on  May  9. 

tS.  51.  Dalzell  is  general  m.anager  of  the  Spring  \'alley 
Coal  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois.  In  preparing  this  paper, 
he  collaborated  with  \V.  N.  Cole,  the  manager  of  the 
company. 
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The  Method  of  Getting  Out  Coal  Where 
the  Veins  Are  Thin — An  Interesting 
Tipple  Equipment  Where  Pit  Cars  Are 
Mechanically  Handled. 


dumped,  adds  considerably  to  the  cost  of  min- 
ing. 

In  this  district,  as  has  been  said  before,  the 
coal  is  undercut  in  the  fire  clay  immediately 
under  the  coal.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make 
this  cut  from  eight  to  eighteen  inches.  The 
miner  makes  his  undercut  along  his  entire  face, 
supports  it  with  sprags  and  leaves  it  to  stand 
over  night.  In  the  morning  the  sprags  are 
knocked  out  and  under  normal  conditions  the 
roof  pressure  is  sufficient  to  bring  down  the 
coal,  it  falling  out  in  large,  hlocky  lumps.  If 
it  does  not  thus  fall,  the  miner  brings  it  down 
by  means  of  an  iron  wedge  driven  into  the 
face  of  the  coal;  so  no  shooting  is  necessary. 

The  road  is  in  the  center  of  the  room  and 


the  miner  has  to  bring  his  coal  a  maximum 
distance  of  twenty-one  feet.  The  mining  and 
rock  are  thrown  hack  on  to  the  building. 

.\t  the  angle  between  the  rooms  and  en¬ 
tries,  a  cog  or  cribbing  is  built  of  timber, 
triangular  in  shape  with  a  base  of  about  six 
feet.  About  this,  the  pack  wall  or  building 
(as  it  is  called  locally)  is  formed  and  carried 
ahead  as  the  face  advances.  Between  the 
building  and  the  face  a  row  of  props  is  placed 
to  support  the  roof  while  the  undercut  is 
being  made.  On  account  of  the  roof  condi¬ 
tions,  this  space  is  not  of  sufficient  width  to 
permit  the  use  of  mining  machinery  and  con¬ 
sequently  none  are  used  by  this  company. 
The  props  are  allowed  to  remain  in  and  the 
building  built  in  around  them. 

The  mine  is  ventilated  through  the  penna-' 
nent  entries  as  intakes  and  returns.  The  air 
is  all  carried  directly  to  the  face  by  different 
splits  of  sufficient  number  to  give  all  the  work¬ 
ing  places  an  equal  quantity  of  air,  and  travels 
along  the  face  of  the  coal  to  the  return.  All 
overcasts  are  made  of  brick  and  steel  in  a 
very  substantial  manner  and  have  an  area  of 
about  forty-two  square  feet. 

Ventilation  is  induced  by  a  twelve  and  one- 
half  by  five-foot  blowing  fan.  of  the  Capell 
patent,  direct-connected  to  a  sixteen-inch  by 
fifteen-inch  engine  and  furnishing  at  140  r. 
p.  m.  110,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  at 
one  and  one-half-inch  water  gauge  equivalent 
to  a  ventilating  pressure  of  7.8  pounds  per 
square  foot.  All  the  fans  of  this  company 
have  a  recording  chart  which  shows  the  water 
gauge  for  twenty-four  hours.  These  fans  can 
be  used  as  exhaust  fans  should  the  occasion 
arise  and  are  incased  in  brick  and  steel  hous- 
ings. 

Each  mine  is  equipped  with  a  complete  tele¬ 
phone  system  of  its  own,  consisting  of  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  phones.  There  is  also  an¬ 


other  system  connecting  all  the  mines  to  the 
central  office  at  Spring  Valley;  so  that  in  case 
of  serious  accident  or  fire,  not  only  could 
all  the  miners  in  that  mine  be  quickly  in¬ 
formed,  but  help  could  he  immediately  sum¬ 
moned  from  all  the  other  mines. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  danger  from  fire  to 
a  minimum  (which  is  the  chief  source  of 
danger  in  this  field,  there  being  no  gas),  all 
the  timbers  have  been  eliminated  on  the  shaft 
bottoms.  Solid  masonry  walls  support  the 
fifteen-inch  “I”  beams  forming  the  roof.  These 
“I”  beams  are  fifteen  feet  long,  four  feet 
center  to  center,  and  extend  to  a  distance  of 
about  250  feet  on  each  side  of  the  shaft.  As  a 
further  precaution,  the  bottoms  and  stables  are 
lighted  with  electricity. 

As  the  third  vein  field  lies  at  a  depth  of 
about  400  feet,  the  coal  is  all  hoisted  from 
shafts.  At  No.  1  and  No.  3,  double-deck  cages 
are  used,  but  at  No.  4  and  No.  5  tandem  cages 
are  used;  the  latter  proving  much  better  in 
every  way.  As  in  most  essential  particulars 
the  equipment  of  all  four  of  the  mines  is  the 
same,  a  description  of  one  will  do  for  all. 
The  following  applies  more  directly  to  our  No. 
5.  which  is  our  most  modern  plant. 

The  hoisting  shaft  is  thirteen  feet  eight 
inches  by  seventeen  feet  four  inches  outside, 
and  twelve  feet  by  sixteen  feet  inside.  The 
wall  plates  are  six-inch  by  eight-inch  sticks 
placed  skin  to  skin,  with  six-inch  by  eight- 
inch  huntons  to  separate  the  shaft  into  two 
compartments  five  feet  seven  inches  by  eight 
feet.  The  escapement  or  air  shaft,  nine  feet  by 
thirteen  feet,  has  two  compartments;  the  air¬ 
way  l)eing  six  feet  three  and  one-quarter  inches 
by  seven  feet  ten  and  one-quarter  inches,  and 
the  stairway  five  feet  by  eight  feet.  Between 
the  airway  and  stairway  a  partition  is  con¬ 
structed  of  one-inch  rough  boards  nailed  to  the 
huntons  and  covered  with  matched  boards 
seven-eighths  inches. 

The  top  of  the  hoisting  shaft  outside  of  the 
shaft  timbering  is  surrounded  by  a  two-foot 
masonry  wall,  which  goes  down  to  bed  rock. 

The  cage  guides  are  of  standard  sixty-pound 
steel  rails. 

The  tower  is  steel  and  is  equipped  with 
steam  transfer  tables  and  Ramsey  pushers. 
To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  combination,  a  short  description 
may  be  interesting.  The  manner  in  which  the 
cars  are  moved  is  as  follows: 

When  either  cage,  the  right  one  for  example, 
reaches  the  top  with  a  loaded  car,  an  empty 
car  is  already  in  position  on  the  right  trans¬ 
fer  table,  immediately  behind  the  cage.  The 
tracks  on  the  transfer  table  and  those  of  the 
cage  are  directly  in  line  with  those  of  the 
tipple.  On  the  same  line  and  directly  in  the 
rear  of  the  empty  car  is  the  pusher,  and  as 
soon  as  the  cage  is  brought  to  rest,  steam  is 
let  into  the  pusher  cylinder.  The  piston 
moves  forward  and  pushes  the  empty  car 
against  the  loaded  one,  which  is  in  turn  pushed 
off  the  cage  and  the  empty  car  takes  its  place 
ready  to  descend.  This  arrangement  is  dupli¬ 
cated  for  the  other  cage,  which  is  now  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  the  transfer  table 
which  is  at  the  outer  left  hand  side  of  the 
building,  ready  to  receive  an  empty  car  on  its 
return  from  the  tipple.  The  loaded  car  which 
has  just  been  pushed  off  the  cage  moves  for¬ 
ward  with  the  momentum  given  by  the  pusher; 
passes  on  the  tipple  and  is  dumped.  It  then 
passes  over  a  Phillips  cross-over  dump  and  is 
switched  on  to  one  end  of  the  return  tracks 
which  pass  to  the  rear  on  each  side  of  the  cage 
frame.  The  empty  car  moves  along  the  track 
until  it  passes  onto  the  transfer  taljle,  which 
is  now  in  the  lower  and  outer  position  near 
the  side  of  the  building. 

As  already  stated,  the  transfer  tables  are  in 
duplicate,  one  on  each  side  of  the  center  line 
of  the  building  which  is  parallel  to  the  tracks 
leading  from  the  cage  to  the  tipples.  The 
transfer  tables  move  on  tracks  at  right  angles 
to  the  tipple  tracks.  When  either  transfer 
table  is  in  the  position  first  described,  it  is  at 
an  elevation  of  about  three  feet  above,  and  a 
distance  of  about  twelve  feet  inward,  toiyards 
the  centers  of  the  building,  from  where  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  empty  car  on  the  return  track. 
The  track  on  which  the  transfer  tables  move 
are  therefore  linked  upward,  from  each  side  of 
the  building  toward  the  center. 

Both  tables  are  operated  by  a  steam  cylin¬ 
der,  underneath  the  transfer  tracks,  which  has 
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a  through-going  piston-rod.  A  continuous 
wire  cable,  to  which  the  transfer  tables  are  at¬ 
tached,  runs  around  a  sheave  at  each  side  of 
the  building,  returning  underneath  toward  the 
center,  and  has  its  end  attached  respectively  to 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  piston-rod.  As  the 
piston  moves  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to 
the  other,  the  transfer-tables  are  moved  one  up 
to  its  position  behind  the  loaded  cage,  the 
other  down  to  its  position  on  the  return  track. 

Both  the  transfer  tables  and  the  pusher  are 
onerated  from  the  same  position  by  the  eager. 

The  cars,  in  passing  from  the  cage  to  the 
tipple,  pass  over  a  double  cross-over  or  dia¬ 
mond  switch,  whose  latches  are  controlled  by 
a  lever  placed  near  the  tipple,  so  that  the  man 
at  the  tipple  can  send  a  car  to  either  one  ot 
the  two  tipples  at  will.  While  there  are  two 
rock  tracks  outside  of  the  return  empty  tracks 
the  rock  is  generally  sent  over  on  the  same 
track  all  at  one  time,  as  it  causes  less  confu¬ 
sion  on  the  tipple  when  handled  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  The  rock  is  dumped  into  a  special  car  and 
hauled  up  an  incline  by  wire  rope  and  dumps 
automatically  by  means  of  a  trip  placed  in  the 


center  of  the  track.  The  cages  are  hoisted 
with  one  and  three-eighths-inch  crucible  steel 
rope  over  ten-foot  head  sheaves  and  furnished 
with  humble  detaching  hooks.  These  hooks 
are  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  cage 
from  being  pulled  over  the  head  frame  in  case 
of  an  over  winding.  They  consist  of  four  steel 
clogs  interlocked  in  a  steel  frame  by  means  of 
a  copper  rivet.  To  the  upper  end  of  the  hook 
he  rope  is  attached,  and  the  cage  to  the  lower 
flogs.  These  lower  dogs  extend  out  from  the 
body  of  the  frame  about  three  inches  in  the 
form  of  a  door  latch.  In  action,  this  hook 
passed  up  through  a  circular  plate,  the  dia- 
meter  of  the  frame  of  the  hook.  The  latched 
or  projecting  jaws  are  pressed  together  by  the 
■pull  on  the  rope,  forcing  them  up  through  the 
'ircular  plate  and  in  coming  together  they  cut 
die  copper  rivet.  This  releases  the  ujiiier  dogs, 
which  in  turn  open  up  to  release  the  rope,  which 
passes  out  over  the  sheave,  this  action  on 
jthe  part  of  the  upner  dogs  throws  their  lower 
ends  out  beyond  the  sides  of  the  frame  in  the 
same  position  as  were  the  lower  dogs  in  the 
brst  position.  As  the  rope  releases  the  cage 
rops  back,  but  these  projections  of  the  upper 
dop  will  not  allow  them  to  pass  through  tlie 
.hole  in  the  plate  and  the  cage  is  held  there 
antil  the  rone  is  again  attachecl. 
i  We  have  had  several  cases  of  over-winding 
und  in  all  cases  the  hooks  worked  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Shaker  screens  made  bv  the  T^ink  Belt  Com¬ 
pany,  are  useil  for  the  screening  of  coal,  which 
lelwer  four  sizes  of  coal  known  commercially 
IS  chunk,  lump,  egg  and  screenings,  loading  on 


three  tracks  and  also  delivering  to  a  Link  Belt 
box  car  loader  when  desired. 

The  hoisting  engine  is  a  first  motion,  double 
cylinder,  Corliss  engine  made  by  the  McBul- 
lock  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago. 
The  cylinders  are  twenty-four  by  forty-two 
inches,  with  an  eight-foot  oak  lagged  drum, 
provided  with  a  steam  brake,  steam  reverse, 
and  a  brake  spider  seven  feet  five  inches  by 
twelve  inches. 

The  steam  plant  consists  of  six  seventy-two- 
inch  by  eighteen-foot  return  tubular  boilers 
with  a  rating  of  150  horsepower,  at  125  pounds 
gauge  pressure.  They  are  all  connected  to  a 
brick  stack  100  feet  high  with  an  internal  dia¬ 
meter  of  seven  feet. 

All  of  the  engine  and  boiler  houses  are  of 
brick  or  stone  masonry. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  blacksmith  and 
carpenter  shop  at  each  mine,  the  company 
maintains  a  well  ecpiipped  machine  shop  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  care  of  all  the  necessary  repairs 
to  engines,  boilers,  pumps,  etc.  This  shop, 
which  is  located  at  Spring  Valley,  is  also  con¬ 
nected  by  telephone  to  all  the  mines,  so  that 


no  time  is  lost  from  when  a  breakdown  occurs 
until  the  men  are  on  the  way  to  make  the  re¬ 
pairs. 

In  connection  with  the  mines,  the  company 
operates  a  coal  washer  of  1,000  tons  daily 
capacity.  The  raw  screenings  from  all  the 
mines  are  shipped  there  and  run  through  thd 
washer.  The  washer  was  built  by  the  Link 
Belt  Company,  and  gives  a  yield  of  sixty-five 
per  cent  washed  screenings  with  a  b.  t.  u.  of 
11,000,  from  raw  screenings  with  a  b.  t.  u.  of 
8,876. 

The  company  uses  these  washed  screenings 
principally  for  fuel  at  their  own  jilants  and 
find  it  a  very  satisfactory  fuel.  It  is  easily 
handled  and  does  not  clinker  badly. 

The  Spring  Valley  Coal  Company  was 
among  ^he  first  to  take  up  first  aid  work. 
They  have  had  a  rescue  station  at  Si)ring  Val¬ 
ley  for  several  years,  and  they  sent  a  team  to 
Washington  and  on  to  Pittsburgh  to  take  part 
in  the  national  exhil)itions  in  first  aid  and  mine 
rescue  at  those  cities.  Recently  another  rescue 
station  has  been  established  at  the  No.  5  mine 
and  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most  up-to- 
date  apparatus  for  this  work. 


Blount  Mountain  Cement,  Coal,  Iron  &  Lime 
Company,  capital  .$2, 000, 000,  has  l)cen  formed 
to  acquire  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Village 
Springs,  Ala.,  to  engage  in  the  various  in¬ 
dustries  indicated  in  the  title  of  tlie  company, 
and  linancing  is  reported  to  have  progressed 
far  enough  to  insure  the  erection  of  the  first 
project,  a  cement  plant. 


Mr.  Wilson’s  Pretext. 


President  Wilson  lets  it  be  known  that  he 
will  sign  a  bill  exempting  labor  unions  and 
farmers  from  any  need  to  comply  with  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law.  He  will  do  so  be¬ 
cause  a  second  passage  of  this  bill  by  congress 
“is  equivalent  to  passing  it  over  the  veto  of 
President  Taft.” 

The  highly  important  information  comes 
from  Washington  under  date  of  June  2d  in 
the  form  of  the  following  dispatch  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  signed  by  John  Callan 
O’Laughlin : 

“President  Wilson  has  decided  to  give  his 
approval  to  the  sundry  civil  bill,  containing 
the  provision  exempting  labor  unions  and 
farmers’  organization  from  prosecution  under 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

“In  view  of  the  president’s  attitude,  con¬ 
gress  is  expected  to  lose  no  time  in  reaching 
an  agreement  on  the  items  in  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  two  houses  included  in  this  measure. 

“It  has  been  claimed  that  the  passage  of  the 
bill  was  delayed  by  a  disagreement  over  a 
proposal  to  reduce  the  number  of  managers 
of  soldiers’  homes  from  ten  to  five.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  democrats  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  to  learn  the  attitude  of  the  chief  executive 
on  the  provision  to  limit  the  operations  of  the 
anti-trust  law. 

“The  president  will  accompany  his  approval 
of  the  bill  with  a  memorandum  explaining  the 
reasons  for  his  action.  He  will  assert  that 
the  action  of  congress  in  readopting  the  pro¬ 
vision  is  substantially  its  passage  over  the 
veto  of  President  Taft  on  March  4th. 

"Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  Taft’s  veto 
the  house  for  the  second  time  gave  approval 
to  the  sundry  civil  bill,  with  the  modified 
anti-trust  provision,  by  a  vote  of  264  ayes  to 
forty-eight  nayes.  The  senate  failed  to  vote, 
so  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill  or  its  re¬ 
jection  did  not  take  place. 

“During  the  present  session  the  house  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  the  provision 
found  so  objectionable  by  Mr.  Taft  and 
passed  the  measure  by  a  vote  of  198  to  forty- 
seven.^  The  senate  refused  to  eliminate  the 
provision  by  a  vote  of  forty-one  to  thirty-two, 
with  twenty-three  senators  not  voting. 

“President  Taft  denounced  the  provision  in 
regard  to  unions  and  farmers’  associations 
as  ‘class  legislation  of  the  most  vicious  sort.’ 
He  said  any  organization  formed  with  the 
beneficient  purpose  described  in  the  proviso 
might  later  engage  in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy 
by  force,  violence,  or  unfair  means  any  em¬ 
ployer  or  employe  who  failed  to  conform  to 
its  requirements,  and  yet  because  of  its 
original  avowed  lawful  purpose  it  would  be 
exempt  from  prosecution,  so  far  as  prosecu¬ 
tion  depended  upon  the  moneys  appropriated, 
‘no  matter  how  wicked,  how  cruel  the  acts  of 
which  it  was  guilty.’ 

“The  further  proviso  that  the  appropriation 
shall  not  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  pro¬ 
ducers  of  farm  products  and  associations  of 
farmers  who  co-operate  and  organize  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  and  maintain  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  price  for  their  products  is  apparently  de¬ 
signed,  in  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Taft, 
to  encourage  or  at  least  not  to  discourage  the 
prosecution  of  organizations  having  for  their 
purpose  the  artificial  enhancement  of  the 
prices  of  food  products. 

“President  Wilson’s  decision  to  approve  the 
sundry  civil  bill  with  the  exemption  clause 
among  its  provisions  will  give  satisfaction  to 
organized  labor,  and  is  expected  to  please 
the  farmers.  The  latter  have  been  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  proposed  reduction  of  duties 
upon  their  products  in  the  tariff  revision,  and 
it  was  feared  in  the  cabinet  circle  that  a 
great  many  votes  would  l)e  lost  by  the  demo¬ 
crats  because  of  the  policy  adopted.” 


Mineral  Railroad  &  Mining  Company,  Sham- 
okin.  Pa.,  is  installing  at  the  Cameron  colliery 
a  bath  house  of  the  latest  type.  It  is  a  con¬ 
crete  structure  of  two  large  rooms,  the  front 
one  containing  112  steel  lockers  and  the  rear 
ten  enamel  bath  tubs  and  ten  shower  baths. 
1,500  men  will  lienefit  l)y  this  installation, 
whicli  is  but  one  of  a  number  at  the  operations 
of  (his  and  allied  companies. 


Lehigh  &  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company  is 
planning  to  drive  a  tunnel  under  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  river  to  connect  the  Parrish  and  But¬ 
tonwood  collieries. 
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Demand  for  Coal  at  Atlantic  City. 


Satisfying  Retail 

One  thing  may  be  set  down  as  final  and 
binding.  No  one  style  of  pocket  or  coal 
handling  plant  will  fit  all  cases  and  all  con¬ 
ditions.  A  yard  location  is  just  as  individual¬ 
istic  as  a  man.  It  has  its  environs  which  in¬ 
dicate  its  character.  It  has  its  physical  fea¬ 
tures  which  determine  its  type.  An  equip¬ 
ment  to  fit  the  location  must  meet  all  of  these 
peculiarities. 

Ground  storage  of  coal  as  opposed  to 
elevated  storage  has  been  discussed  by  deal¬ 
ers  for  years  without  really  getting  at  anv 
one  general  conclusion  because  no  such  con¬ 
clusion  is  possible.  Still,  the  talk  goes  on  and 
the  old  effort  to  solve  the  unsolvable  is  made. 
The  one  solution  to  which  the  individual 
comes  in  the  end  is  the  right  one — that  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  not  men  decide  which  is  the 
best  plan. 

The  ground  storage  of  coal  has  several  in- 


The  Wagon  Chutes. 


teresting  features  that  are  especially  attractive 
to  the  dealer  who  cannot  find  the  cash  with 
which  to  buy  a  pocket  for  overhead  storing 
and  gravity  handling  of  coal.  The  two  prin¬ 
cipal  advantages  of  the  ground  storage  are 
great  capacity  available  to  the  owner  and  the 
low  initial  cost.  It  has  been  fully  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  cost  of  storing  coal  under 
this  plan  is  greatly  reduced  as  compared  with 
the  pocket  type  of  plant.  When  it  comes  to 
the  cost  of  handling  the  advantage  is  clearly 
the  other  way.  To  ovecome  this  handicap, 
many  dealers  have  come  to  use  ground  stor¬ 
age  coal  in  connection  with  a  bulkhead  with 
chutes  leading  through  to  the  driveway. 

Provided  the  proper  amount  of  coal  is  stored 
to  make  it  possible  to  load  the  wagons  from  the 
chutes  by  gravity,  this  works  well.  But  when  the 
storage  pile  is  drawn  to  the  level  of  the  chute, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  either  increase  the 
storage  or  resort  to  the  old  method  of  screen¬ 
ing  and  loading  wagons  by  hand.  Those  who 
have  tried  putting  fresh  coal  on  top  of  storage 
coal  find  that  degradation  is  ruinous,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that,  without  overhead  un¬ 
loading  of  coal  such  as  would  permit  of  ele¬ 
vated  storage,  the  fresh  coal  would  be  difficult 
to  get  in  place  for  handling  through  the  chutes. 

To  keep  sufficient  coal  in  the  bins  to  be  above 
the  chutes  when  required,  necessitates  quite  an 
investment  in  reserve  stock  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  too  big  a  problem  for  the  small 
dealer,  who  has  but  little  capital.  In  many 
instances,  the  storage  coal  that  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  pile  up  to  the  gravity  flowing  point, 
is  far  in  excess  of  what  would  be  considered 
a  normal  stock  for  the  dealer.  The  interest 
on  the  money  tied  up  in  the  stock  of  coal  and 
the  necessarily  slow  process  of  handling  the 
coal  will,  within  a  few  years,  offset  the  economy 
in  building  such  a  plant. 

A  very  excellent  pocket  of  this  type  was 
practically  completed  early  this  year  by  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  at  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $15,000.  The 
plant  is  being  operated  under  lease  by  the 
William  Lewis  Company.  It  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  excessive  storage  supply  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  pocket  operative  was  far 
too  great  for  the  volume  of  business  done. 

Plans  were  made  at  once,  and  are  gradually 
being  carried  out,  calling  for  converting  this 
plant  into  an  overhead  storage  contrivance 
with  the  chutes  in  the  floor.  Thereafter  no 
matter  how  low  may  be  the  supply  of  coal, 
it  will  flow  at  all  times  by  gravity  into  the 


By  Traveler. 

[Of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  The  Black  Diamond.] 

Ground  Storage  Was  Tried  at  First,  but 
Handling  Cost  Was  Too  High  and  an 
Overhead  Storage  Plant  Was  Built. 


wagons  below.  The  disadvantage  of  this  type 
especially  if  the  chutes  are  centered  in  the 
bins  is  the  grinding  of  the  coal  and  hence 
degradation.  This  change  is  being  made  at 
considerable  cost.  Even  when  completed,  it 
will  not  be  as  satisfactorily  arranged  as  it 
could  have  been  made  had  the  original  design 
been  planned  to  the  best  advantage  for  over¬ 
head  storage.  Also  the  original  cost  plus  the 
cost  of  conversion  will  exceed  the  first  cost 
of  a  new  plant.  There  will  be  a  row  of  outside 
chutes  but  the  bulk  of  the  coal  will  be  drawn 
from  chutes  in  the  floor  of  the  bins.  It  is 
only  eight  feet  from  the  ground  up  to  the 
floor  of  the  pockets  which  is  not  sufficient 
space  for  the  necessary  elevation  of  the  chutes 
above  the  wagons  of  the  larger  type,  or  the 
motor  truck  that  may  be  used  later. 

The  area  of  this  yard  is  125  by  225  feet. 
The  pocket  occupies  a  space  of  thirty-seven 
by  155  feet,  and  there  is  storage  space  in  the 
rear  of  45l4  by  125  feet.  A  trestle  ex¬ 
tends  across  this  space  on  which  is  operated 
a  scraper  conveyor  which  distributes  the  coal 
to  the  various  storage  piles.  There  is  open 


The  Coal  Conveyor. 


space  for  storing  5,500  tons;  it  is  used  either 
for  anthracite  or  bituminous.  The  pocket  has 
six  bins  storing  550  tons  each,  or  a  total  of 
3,300  tons.  These  bins  are  thirty-seven  feet 
wide  and  about  seventeen  feet  deep,  which 
with  the  eight-foot  loading  space  below  and 
five  feet  above,  completes  the  thirty  feet  from 
the  ground  to  the  conveyor.  Each  bin  is 
equipped  with  a  zig-zag  retarding  chute. 

The  scraper  conveyor,  installed  by  the  Link- 
Belt  Company,  will  unload  forty  tons  per 
hour.  The  two  conveyors  are  operated  by 
two  motors  of  seven  and  ten  horsepower 
each, 

Mr.  Lewis  has  found  that  it  costs  just  sixty- 
four  cents  to  unload  100  tons  of  coal  from  the 
cars.  He  is  positive  that  it  costs  no  more  and 
can  prove  it  by  his  cost  records.  This  is 
considerably  less  than  the  cost  is  generally 
conceded  to  be,  which  is  about  one  cent  per 
ton. 

The  timber  used  in  the  pockets  js  of  the 
best  yellow  pine  practically  free  from  knots 
and  is  creosoted.  The  posts  are  eight  by 
twelve  inches,  twenty  feet  high.  These  are 
braced  on  the  outside  by  one  large  twelve  by 
twelve  timber  extending  the  full  length  of  the 
pocket  about  midway  between  the  foundation 
and  the  roof,  being  thoroughly  bolted  by  one 
and  one-half  inch  rods  to  the  six  by  eight-inch 
cross  beams.  Several  of  these  brace  rods  ex¬ 
tend  the  full  length  of  the  pockets  and  others 
across. 

The  pocket  rests  on  a  reinforced  concrete 
mat  foundation  three  feet  thick.  This  also 
makes  a  splendid  floor. 

In  changing  to  overhead  storage  the  floor 
of  the  bins  is  made  to  slope  three  feet  to  the 
center  where  the  chutes  are  located,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  draw  all  the  coal  from  the 


bins  without  shoveling  from  the  corners  to  the 
chute. 

The  company  operates  eleven  teams  and  the 
stable  is  in  the  yard  and  modernly  equipped. 

The  Standard  overhead  scale  is  used  here. 
This  is  a  type  of  scale  but  little  used  by  coal 
dealers,  but  there  is  a  good  reason  why  it 
should  be  used  at  Atlantic  City.  The  soil  is 
very  sandy  and  the  tide  or  surface  water  con¬ 
tinually  accumulates  and  would  interfere  with 
the  mechanism  of  the  scales.  But  with  the 
overhead  scales,  the  bearings  are  above,  and 
what  little  water  accumulates  under  the  scale 
soon  disappears  into  the  sand.  There  are 
several  dealers  in  Atlantic  City  who  use  over¬ 
head  scales  and  they  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  plant  is  electrically  lighted,  which  ma¬ 
terially  adds  to  the  convenience  of  working  in 
any  part  of  the  yard  or  pocket  after  night. 

Atlantic  City  has  a  population  of  about 


One  View  of  the  Pocket. 


50,000.  This  is  increased  by  a  visiting  popula¬ 
tion  of  from  250,000  to  300,000.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  coal  in  the  summer  by  the  hotels  and 
boarding  houses,  the  amount  of  coal  used  in 
the  winter  is  much  greater.  The  householders 
are  steady  users  during  the  winter  months, 
whereas  the  big  hotels  are  either  closed  alto¬ 
gether  or  are  closed  in  part.  But  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  summer  consumption  is  so 
large,  makes  Atlantic  City  an  active  coal 
market  the  year  round. 

So  the  problem  that  confronts  a  small  dealer 
in  building  ground  storage  pockets  is  how 
much  reserve  stock  can  he  afford  to  carry  and 
will  the  interest  on  this  investment  offset  the 
additional  cost  of  building  an  overhead  stor¬ 
age  plant? 


Anthracite  Rate  Equalized. 


A  principle  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
was  involved  in  the  recently  decided  anthra¬ 
cite  rate  case  of  Wayne  R.  Brown  vs.  Boston 
&  Maine  et  al,  in  which  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  ordered  a  reduction  in 
charges.  Complainant  is  a  coal  dealer  at 
Scotia,  N.  Y.,  which  is  just  across  the  Hudson 
river  from  Schenectady. 

The  rates  for  anthracite  coal  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  regions  to  Scotia  were  fifteen  to 
twenty  cents  higher,  and  for  the  small  sizes 
as  much  as  fifty-five  cents  higher  than  to 
Schenectady.  The  distance  of  Scotia  from  the 
coal  regions  is  208  to  300  miles,  by  various 
routes.  Scotia  practically  adjoins  Schenectady, 
except  for  the  intervening  Hudson  river,  which 
is  bridged.  Scotia  is  in  the  same  postal  dis¬ 
trict  as  Schenectady,  has  the  local  street  car 
service  and  has  telegraph,  express  and  local 
merchandise  deliveries  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  suburbs  of  Schenectady.  It  was  shown 
also,  that  the  complainant  had  to  meet  the 
competition  of  Schenectady  coal  dealers. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  commission 
held  that  Scotia  and  Schenectady  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  traffic  area,  “entitled  to  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  rates.”  Therefore  the  com¬ 
mission  ordered  the  present  rates  on  prepared 
sizes  of  $2.15  from  Packerton,  Pa.,  via  Le¬ 
high  Valley,  West  Shore  and  Boston  &  Maine, 
and  of  the  same  amount  from  Peckville  and 
Scranton,  via  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western, 
the  West  Shore  and  the  Boston  &  Maine,  re¬ 
duced  to  not  exceeding  $2,  with  proportional 
reductions  on  the  rates  for  the  smaller  sizes. 
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Callbreath  Gives  Congress  a  Piece  of  His  Mind. 


The  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  ter¬ 
ritories  recently  was  considering  Alaska.  The 
following  are  the  remarks  of  James  F.  Call- 
breath,  secretary  of  the  American  Mining  Con¬ 
gress: 

The  situation  in  Alaska  has  been  persistently 
befogged  by  mysterious  whisperings  of  sinister 
dangers.  It  has  been  made  to  compare  with  the 
high  seas  when  the  early  mariners  saw  in  every 
cloud  a  terrible  monster  ready  to  swoop  down 
upon  and  destroy  every  navigator  who  ventured 
beyond  the  sight  of  land. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
about  Alaska  and  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
treated  differently  from  other  territorial  sec¬ 
tions,'  except  as  this  treatment  should  be  modi¬ 
fied,  perhaps,  to  meet  climatic  and  other  special 
conditions. 

For  seven  years  Alaskans  have  been  beseeching 
congress  for  remedial  legislation ;  for  seven  years 
congressional  committees  have  conducted  hear¬ 
ings;  have  listened  to  the  weird  whisperings  of 
suspicion  upon  the  one  hand  and  plain  statements 
of  fact  upon  the  other,  and  for  seven  years  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  growing  steadily  worse  as  the 
patience  and  the  powers  of  endurance  of  the 
pioneers  have  been  exhausted. 

I  speak  of  congress  as  a  continuing  body  and  I 
hope  that  you  who  have  more  recently  assumed 
these  responsibilities  will  have  the  courage  to 
immediately  provide  a  remedy  for  the  grave  in¬ 
justice,  which  on  all  sides,  is  admitted. 

I  want  to  emphasize  what  I  have  said  before, 
that  the  treatment  of  Alaska  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  most  shameful  chapter  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history. 

And  what  is  the  remedy?  In  my  judgment  it  is 
exceedingly  simple. 

Remove  the  icy  hand  of  federal  restriction. 

An  inconsequential  patriot  of  the  early  days 
of  American  history  made  himself  famous  by  a 
statement  which  began  with  the  words :  “1  know 
of  no  light  by  which  my  feet  may  be  guided  e.x- 
cept  the  lamp  of  experience - .” 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  its 
public  lands?  Will  anybody  say  that  the  policy 
which  passed  title  to  the  lands  of  Ohio  and  Illi¬ 
nois  and  the  other  great  states  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  was  a  mistake?  Will  anybody  say  that 
the  policy  under  which  California  produced  fifty- 
five  millions  of  gold  in  one  year,  through  which 
the  credit  of  the  nation  was  saved  during  the 
civil  war,  was  a  mistake? 

What  was  this  policy? 

To  pass  into  private  oxonership,  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible,  every  acre  of  the  public  domain 
under  such  restrictions  as  would  protect,  not  the 
federal  government,  but  the  rights  of  other  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  zvho  might  desire  a  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  heritage. 

The  purpose  was  to  create  a  home-loving  citi¬ 
zenship  which  in  time  of  national  peril  would  arise 
to  the  defense,  not  of  its  boarding  houses,  but  of 
its  homes. 

Abraham  Lincoln  outlined  the  basis  of  this 
policy  in  these  words : 

“The  public  lands  are  an  impermanent  national 
possession,  held  in  trust  for  the  maturing  states.” 

On  this  principle  the  magnificent  development 
of  the  west  has  been  based. 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  told  you  a  few  days  ago 
that  the  “interests”  had  prevented  congress  from 
enacting  legislation  for  the  relief  of  Alaska. 
When  pressed  to  give  names,  with  creditable  em¬ 
barrassment,  he  suggested  the  name,  "Guggen¬ 
heim.” 

I  hoped  that  some  member  of  the  committee 
would  ask  Mr.  Pinchot  to  name  a  few  of  the 
members  of  congress  who  have  been  controlled 
by  the  “interests.”  Personally,  I  can  feel  nothing 
but  resentment  for  so  unjust  an  insinuation.  I 
have  a  hich  personal  regard  for  Mr.  Pinchot  and 
I  recognize  the  valuable  .service  wbicb  be  bas 
rendered  the  country  in  forestry  matters,  but  I 
cannot  approve  the  suggestion  that  congress  has 
been  venal  in  permitting  a  condition  for  which 
he.  more  than  any  other  one  man,  is  responsible. 
Let  us  examine  the  facts. 

This  beneficent  land  policy  founded  by  Lincoln 
was  reversed  in  the  vear  1900  by  the  executive 
withdrawal  order  of  President  Roosevelt.  That’s 
when  the  trouble  began.  The  order  applied  to 
all  coal  lands  in  .Alaska  whether  located  or  not. 

A  few  months  later  the  flagrant  injustice  of 
this  confiscation  of  the  rights  of  American  citi¬ 
zens,  acquired  under  law,  was  so  manifest,  that 
to  escape  public  condemnation,  that  part  of  the 


In  a  statement  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Territories,  the  Secretary  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Mining  Congress  Takes  the  Hide 
Off  the  Conservationists. 


order  relating  to  located  lands  was  rescinded, 
hilt  the  injustice  to  individual  locotovs  was  con- 
tinned  by  an  outrageous  abuse  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  public  land  office. 

I  his  abuse  of  administration  applied  not  only 
to  Alaska,  but  to  all  the  public  coal,  oil  and 
phosphate  lands  and  water  power  sites  of  the 
west. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  this  new  theory  of 
administration  ? 

The  secret  is  revealed  by  a  statement  frequent¬ 
ly  made  before  this  and  other  committees,  that 
the  American  people  will  never  again  permit 
the  primitive  sources  of  power  to  pass  into  private 
ownership,” 

.A  few  gentlemen  in  secret  conference  agreed 
among  thmeselves  that  a  leasing  system  as  to 
the  public  coal  lands  would  better  conserve  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  being  in  high  places  were 
able  to  put  in  effect  an  administrative  policy  which 
would  prevent  the  patenting  of  these  lands  and 
hold  them  in  federal  control  until  congress  could 
be  induced  or  forced  to  pass  a  leasing  bill. 

The  approval  of  the  American  people  has  been 
sought  by  the  most  brazen,  audacious  misstate¬ 
ments  of  the  facts  involved. 

I  dislike  to  use  harsh  terms,  but  if  these  same 
gentlemen  had  formed  a  similar  agreement  as 
to  the  selling  price  of  chewing  gum  in  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  Baltimore,  they  would  be  deemed  guilty 
of  criminal  conspiracy  and  liable  to  a  penitentiary 
sentence. 

The  conspiracy  which  included  the  abrogation 
of  national  laws  affecting  the  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  millions  of  people,  was  probably  as 
beneficent  in  its  conception  as  it  was  diabolical 
in  its  result. 

The  story  of  Alaska’s  troubles  you  have  heard ; 
the  protest  of  western  governors  and  legislatures 
have  brought  to  your  attention  the  condition  in 
the  western  states. 

The  result  of  these  restricted  policies  has  af¬ 
fected  every  western  industry.  The  production 
of  gold,  which  is  more  immune  from  this  influ¬ 
ence  than  any  other,  registers  an  average  annual 
decrease  for  the  five-year  period,  from  1906  to 
1910,  as  compared  with  the  previous  five-year 
period,  of  $8,833,967 ;  or  a  total  for  the  period  of 
$44,169,835 — this  in  spite  of  the  benefits  from  the 
more  extended  use  of  chemical  reduction  methods. 

During  the  five-year  period  ending  in  1911. 
35.5,000  citizens  of  the  United  States  emigrated  to 
Canada — mostly  farmers  carrying  with  them  prop- 
ertv  of  value  in  excess  of  $300,000,000. 

Under  these  conditions,  should  we  plan  more 
liberal  treatment  for  the  pioneers  who  develop 
western  resources,  or  shall  we  drive  the  balance 
of  our  population  to  Canada? 

There  are  many  arguments  in  favor  of  a  state 
leasing  system,  but  no  argument  which  justifies 
the  federal  government  in  taking  a  profit  from 
the  natural  resources  of  a  state. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  all  these  restrictions  is 
to  prevent  the  grinding  power  of  monopoly  from 
controlling  the  sourcos  of  primary  power. 

Does  not  the  same  argument  applv  with  equal 
force  to  the  production  of  food  stuffs — of  wheat, 
corn,  potatoes  and  meat — the  sources  of  real 
primary  power,  which  must  be  utilized  before 
coal  is  made  available.  Is  not  the  preservation  of 
human  life  more  important  than  industrial  de¬ 
velopment?  Why  not  carry  this  theory  to  its 
logical  conclusion? 

You  were  referred  a  few  days  ago  to  the  east¬ 
ern  coal  fields  as  a  horrible  example  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  sought  to  be  averted. 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  the  distinguished  ex¬ 
secretary  of  the  interior,  told  you  that  in  this 
country  you  will  find  the  “overwhelming  propor¬ 
tion  of  coal  land  operated  under  a  leasing  sys¬ 
tem.” 

ATanv  western  men  have  suspected  that  Afr, 
Fisher’s  public  land  policies,  when  in  office,  were 
based  upon  information  of  equal  accuracy. 

The  most  reliable  statistics  available  show  that 
in  1909,  4.204,253  acres  were  operated  by  owners 
and  1,884,321  acres  by  lessees. 

The  same  estimates  show  the  production  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  as  follows: 


Ry  owners  . 334,374,29,'! 

Ry  owners  and  lessees .  42,939,1  (17 

Ry  lessees  .  82,901,849 


The  abstract  of  the  thirteenth  census  of  the 
United  States  at  page  552  gives  the  acreage  ot 
producing  coal  enterprises  in  1909  as  follows: 


. . no 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  fields  and 
seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  fields  are 
accorded  to  the  census  report  operated  by  own¬ 
ers. 


The  facts  do  not  seem  to  bear  out  Air.  Fisher’s 
statement. 

Let  us  examine  the  prime  reason  for  the  leas¬ 
ing  system ;  viz. :  that  it  is  necessary  to  prevent 
monopoly. 

The  prespt  exploration  of  Alaska’s  coal  bear¬ 
ing  areas  justifies  an  estimate  of  12,000  square 
miles,  or  7,680,000  acres.  AlincI  you,  no  coal  has 
been  produced;  the  government  land  department 
IS  insisting  as  an  excuse  for  not  granting  patents 
to  claimants  that  no  one  has  yet  opened  a  coal 
mine  as  contemplated  by  the  coal  land  law ;  prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  one-third  of  Alaska’s  area 
has  been  explored  and  yet  there  are  almost  as 
many  acres  in  Alaska  classed  as  coal  lands  as  in 
the  states. 

The  thirteenth  census  reports  8,182,749  acres 
of  coal  lands  in  the  states.  There  are  in  the 
states  today  approximately  15,000  potential  coal 
mines  approximately  5,000  mines  are  now  ready 
to  produce  coal  and  3,800  coal  mines  in  actual 
operation.  Three-fifths  of  these  mines  employ 
less  than  twenty  men  each. 

Has  monopoly  resulted  ?  No.  On  the  contrary  coal 
is  being  produced  in  the  United  States  cheaper 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  So 
active  IS  the  competition  that  the  bituminous  coal 
mining  industry  is  approaching  closer  and  closer 
to  bankruptcy !  The  average  price  at  which  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  was  sold  at  the  mines  during  the 
years  1904  to  1910,  inclusive,  was  $1.10  per  ton — 
a  price  believed  by  experts  to  be  approximate!.', 
fifteen  cents  per  ton  less  than  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Does  this  look  like  monopoly?  Does 
this  condition  justify  the  abrogation  of  law,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  the 
paralysis  of  the  commerce  of  a  great  territory,  in 
order  to  prevent  monopoly? 

If  it  were  to  prevent  the  very  antithesis  of 
monopoly  the  facts  would  furnish  ample  argu¬ 
ment. 


If  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  lamp  of  expe¬ 
rience,  we  shall  know  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  a  coal  monopoly  in  Alaska  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  law.  We  shall  know  that  the  liberal  public 
land  policy  of  this  government  down  to  1904  is 
the  best  possible  system  that  the  world  has  ever 
tried  out  for  the  development  of  virgin  territory, 
remote  from  the  centers  of  population. 

All  sides  of  this  controversy  concede  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  present  Alaskan  conditions. 

All  Alaskans  will  agree  upon  the  one  proposi¬ 
tion  which  I  most  earnestly  advocate,  viz. :  The 
restoration  of  those  conditions  under  which  the 
west  has  prospered.  Upon  no  other  proposition 
can  all  Alaskans  to  brought  to  agreement.  The 
law  of  1908  relating  to  Alaska’s  coal  lands  pro¬ 
vides  more  safeguards  against  monopoly  than  any 
other  law  of  its  kind  ever  enacted. 

The  abrogation  of  a  law  because  its  provisions 
do  not  nieet  the  approval  of  the  officers  sworn  to 
enforce  it,  would  justify  revolution.  The  justi¬ 
fication  of  this  princii)le  means  tyranny  and  yet 
the  withdrawal  orders  of  1906  were  absolutely 
without  authority  of  law.  The  law  did  not  mee't 
the  approval  of  the  administration  and  the  prog- 
ress^^of  the  west  was  stopped  “in  aid  of  legisla¬ 
tion”  and  until  congress  should,  willy-nilly,  make 
a  new  law  which  should  meet  executive  approval. 

Later  congress  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  in¬ 
crease  of  forest  reserve  areas  without  its  consent. 
The  executive  at  once  added  to  the  forest  reserve, 
in  a  blanket  order,  every  acre  of  the  public  domain 
which  might  possibly  be  suspected  of  forestry  in¬ 
tentions  and  then  approved  the  act  of  congress 
and  congress  stood  for  it. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  government 
construction  of  railways,  but  railways  cannot  be 
constructed  in  virgin  undeveloped  country  except 
that  a  part  of  the  increased  value  of  contiguous 
territory  created  by  the  railway  shall  be  made  a 
recrimiiense  for  the  necessary  losses  in  operation 
during  the  first  years  of  its  operation. 

After  all  the  years  of  waiting  I  am  ready  to 
approve  any  plan  which  will  help  Ala.ska. 

T  believe  the  government  owes  to  .Alaska  the 
construction  of  the  railways  proviilcd  for  by  the 
bills  under  consideration  as  a  partial  recompense 
for  the  seven  years  of  famine. 
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Fuel  Supply  vs.  Car  Supply  An  Operator’s  Idea.’ 


I  have  no  intention  of  burdening  yon  with 
ftiasses  of  statistics  or  in  any  way  discussing 
technical  questions,  but  hope  in  a  spirit  of 
friendship  to  call  your  attention  to  certain 
matters  that  I  believe  are  of  greaP  importance 
to  the  railroads  and  to  the  coal  operators  of 
the  Ihiited  States,  and  which  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  to  a  certain  extent  neglected  at  for¬ 
mer  conventions. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  wish  to 
criticise  or  add  by  any  words  of  mine  to  the 
burden  of  the  long  suffering  railroads.  I  know 
of  no  body  of  men  who  have  suffered  more 
at  the  hands  of  the  public,  at  the  hands  of  the 
legislatures  and  at  the  hands  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  than  the  railroads  and  the  officers  of  the 
railroads  operating  same,  unless  it  be  the  coal 
companies  and  the  officers  of  the  companies. 
I  believe  that  I  can  truly  say,  as  Shylock  said. 
“For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 

I  note  this,  that  the  motto  of  your  organiza¬ 
tion  is  Progress  and  Efficiency.  Cannot  we 
add  thereto  in  this  joint  conference  the  word 
“Harmony,”  because  progress  and  efficiency 
cannot  be  successful  without  harmony? 

Do  you  realize,  as  applied  to  the  state  of 
Illinois  particularly,  the  magnitude  of  the  coal 
industry?  Coal  underlies  practically  three- 
quarters  of  our  entire  state:  the  coal  measures, 
as  far  as  known,  some  35,000  square  miles, 
running  280  miles  north  and  south  and  180 
miles  east  and  west  at  its  broadest  point,  some 
22,000,000  acres  of  coal  underlying  eighty-five 
counties,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Illinois  produced  for  the  year  ending  June  30 
1912,  some  57,000,000  tons  of  coal,  which  if 
loaded — and  now  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J. 
Moorshead  of  St.  Louis  for  my  figures— in 
cars  of  forty-six  tons  each,  would  amount  to 
1,120,000  cars  at  forty  feet  to  the  far,  would 
make  a  train  8,500  miles  long,  reaching  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  return,  and 
have  enough  left  oyer  to  go  from  Omaha  to 
Chicago,  through  Chicago  to  New  Orleans: 
and  that  the  total  production  during  the  same 
period  of  the  entire  United  States,  if  loaded 
in  the  same  class  of  cars  would  extend  four 
times  around  the  world;  notwithstanding  that, 
as  I  have  said  before,  this  enormous  produc¬ 
tion  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  coal  area 
of  our  state  has  been  exhausted.  However,  as 
our  production  doubles  at  an  average  of  every 
ten  years,  it  will  not  be  many  decades  before 
an  appreciable  percentage  of  the  coal  in  the 
state  will  be  exhausted. 

The  title  of  my  paper  is  “Fuel  Supply  vs. 
Car  Supply,”  and  to  make  my  meaning  clear  I 
shall  try  and  show  the  situation  as  it  is  and 
the  situation  as  I  should  think  it  should  be.  I 
now  refer  to  the  relationship  between  the  coal 
operator  producing  the  coal  and  the  fuel  agent 
or  railroad  buying  and  consuming  it.  The  sit¬ 
uation  as  it  is  now  can  be  briefly  outlined  as 
follows:  Fuel  agents  send  out  specifications 

asking  bids  for  their  supply  of  coal,  specify¬ 
ing  grade  of  coal,  heat  units,  district  from 
which  the  coal  is  shipped.  They  usually  stip¬ 
ulate  that  they  have  the  privilege  of  receiving 
as  an  example  one  to  two  hundred  tons  of 
coal  per  day,  they  reserving  the  right  to  take 
the  minimum  tonnage  and  also  the  right  to 
demand  the  maximum  tonnage.  It  is  very 
natural  to  specify  tonnage  delivered  in  this 
manner,  as  from  experience  the  railroad  fuel 
agent  knows  that  the  demands  made  upon  him 
by  his  operating  department  are  extremely 
liable  to  be  twice  as  heavy  in  the  winter 
months  as  in  the  summer  months,  and  he  is 
expected  to  provide  sufficient  fuel  at  all  times 
for  the  continuous  operation  of  the  railroad 
system  that  he  represents.  I  will  not  go  into 
the  question  of  the  price  the  average  fuel 
agent  is  willing  to  pay  for  his  coal,  further 
than  to  say  that  the  average  railroad  at  the 
present  moment  is  buying,  and  paying  for  its 
fuel  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  production  to 
the  coal  operators. 

We  must  not  blame  the  fuel  agents  for  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  coal  op¬ 
erator.  The  blame  lies  with  the  coal  oper¬ 
ator  and  not  with  the  fuel  agent,  but  the  facts 
are  true  nevertheless.  Let  me  go  further  into 
the  question  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 

*.‘\  paper  delivered  before  the  International  Railway 
Fuel  .Association  in  Chicago. 

t President  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Company,  Chicago. 
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the  Operator  by  Interfering  in  Labor  Dis¬ 
putes  Should  Store  Coal  and  Avoid  This 
Costly  Mistake. 


demands  of  the  railroads  and  the  effect  upon 
the  railroad  as  well  as  upon  the  coal  oper¬ 
ator.  The  minimum  demand  is  always  made 
when  cars  are  most  plentiful  and  when  the 
operator  needs  business  at  almost  any  sacri¬ 
fice  of  price  to  keep  his  organization  together. 
The  maximum  demand  always  comes  at  a 
time  when  there  is  the  greatest  shortage  of 
equipment,  when  the  operator  needs  all  the 
cars  he  can  secure  for  commercial  loading 
and  at  a  time  when  he  can  secure  better  prices 
for  his  fuel  than  at  any  other  time  during  the 
year.  The  net  result  is  the  operator  attempts 
in  every  way  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  fuel 
coal  he  is  called  upon  to  supply,  producing 
thereby  an  additional  shortage  of  cars,  as  if 
he  does  not  furnish  sufficient  fuel  it  of  neces¬ 
sity  results  in  the  railroads  supplying  him 
with  cars  falling  down  in  their  motive  power, 
and  consequently  to  failing  to  give  him  the 
necessarj'  equipment. 

Another  period  when  the  fuel  agent  de¬ 
mands  his  maximum  supply  is  prior  to  the  bi¬ 
ennial  strike  period,  and  at  that  time  he  not 
only  makes  demands  for  the  ma.ximum  under 
his  contract,  but  he  goes  into  the  market  and 
deliberately,  by  bidding  strike  prices,  tries  to 
secure  (from  operators  with  whom  he  has  no 
contracts,  but  with  whom  other  railroads  have 
contracts)  tonnage  at  any  price,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  operator  falls  for  the  temptation, 
with  the  result  of  his  falling  down  on  his  other 
railroad  contracts,  and  being  willing  to  stand 
litigation  for  the  sake  of  some  present  gain. 

Again — and  this  applies  particularly  to  fuel 
agents  on  whose  lines  coal  operators  are  lo¬ 
cated — insisting  upon  mine  run  coal  being  fur¬ 
nished  under  contracts,  not  realizing  that  if 
they  purchased  lump  coal  at  a  small  addi¬ 
tional  cost  the  operator  supplying  the  lump 
coal  would  be  forced  to  find  commercial  traf¬ 
fic  for  the  resultant  product  of  lump  coal, 
namely,  screenings  and  nut  coal,  and  the  rail¬ 
road  on  which  the  coal  mine  is  located  would 
necessarily  receive  the  additional  traffic  re¬ 
sultant  therefrom  and  the  operator  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  lump  coal  fuel  contract 
would  be  able  to  produce  fifty  per  cent  more 
tonnage  than  if  his  contract  were  for  mine 
run  coal. 

Again — and  I  trust  that  you  will  not  think 
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that  I  am  too  critical  in  my  remarks — I  believe 
that  th'e  interference  of  railroads  during  pe¬ 
riods  of  disputes  between  coal  operators  and 
their  miners,  has  resulted  in  practically  the 
success  of  every  strike  inaugurated  by  the 
miners.  Either  through  fear  of  shutting  down 
their  railroads  or  through  parsimony  in  not 
having  supplied  themselves  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  storage  coal,  or  by  buying  coal 
from  operators  who  are  untrue  to  their 
brother  operators,  and  who  are  willing  to  run 
their  mines  for  a  temporary  gain  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  brother  operators,  and  in 
spite  of  promises  to  maintain  a  fair  and  just 
fight  against  the  extortionate  demands  of 
labor,  I  believe  through  all  these  causes  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  have  prevented 
fair  settlements  being  made  between  the  op¬ 
erators  and  their  miners,  by  either  direct  in¬ 
terference  or  by  threats  that  they  would  start 
up  their  own  properties,  which  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  made  by  railroads  operating 
their  own  coal  mines,  or  by  pressure  being 
brought  in  ways  that  no  operator  could  resist, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  realize  what  the  result  of  this 
interference  has  been  to  them. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  the  increase  of 
cost  in  the  production  of  coal  by  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  last  sixteen  years  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  coal  mines  in  Williamson  county,  Illi¬ 
nois.  My  costs  have  increased  from  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton  mine  run  in  1897  to  over 
ninety  cents  a  ton  mine  run  in  1912;  my  sell¬ 
ing  price  has  increased  from  thirty-five  cents 
a  ton  mine  run  in  1897  to  less  than  an  average 
of  $1  per  ton  mine  run  in  1913.  The  value  of 
the  virgin  coal  in  the  ground  is  figured  at  less 
than  three  cents  per  ton,  the  balance  of  cost 
being  made  up  of  labor  and  supplies,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  advance  which  the 
miners  demanded,  and  which  in  my  opinion 
was  a  just  advance,  the  balance  has  been  given 
to  the  miners  on  account  of  the  impossibility 
of  the  operators  to  successfully  maintain  their 
fight  against  the  miners,  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  railroads  when  a  shortage  of 
coal  began  to  be  felt. 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  strike  occurring 
in  the  spring  of  1912,  a  strike  which  resulted  in 
increasing  the  average  cost  of  coal  over  six 
cents  a  ton  in  Illinois.  This  strike  would  not 
have  been  lost  by  the  operators  except  for  the 
interference  of  the  railroads  in  the  purchase 
of  coal  from  operators  who  had  broken  faith 
with  their  colleagues,  and  the  pressure 
brought  upon  the  operator  by  the  railroads, 
when  the  shortage  of  coal  became  drastic. 

Let  us  look  at  the  result.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  railroads  buying  coal  in  Illinois  will 
use  10, 000, 000  tons  of  coal  per  year;  this  last 
advance  in  cost  to  them  should  have  been  at 
least  six  cents  a  ton,  which  will  mean  an  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  of  $600,000  a  year  to  the  railroads 
for  fuel  coal.  Capitalize  this  $600,000  and  what 
does  it  mean?  It  means  six  per  cent  on  $10,- 
000,000,  and  this  six  per  cent  is  a  permanent 
advance,  something  that  will  never  be  recov¬ 
ered.  No  miner  ever  gave  up  any  advantage 
once  secured,  except  in  one  remarkable  case, 
namely,  when  Mitchell  approved  pf  a  reduc¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  the  additional  cost  put  on 
the  railroads  of  the  state  of  Illinois  is  equal 
to  $10,000,000.  Do  you  believe  you  were  justi¬ 
fied,  through  not  having  proper  storage  facili¬ 
ties,  in  putting  such  a  penalty  upon  your  prop¬ 
erties?  If  you  will  look  over  the  records  of 
the  state  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  not  only  $10,000,000  penalty,  but 
over  $100,000,000  penalty,  that  your  lack  of 
foresight  and  your  unwillingness  to  stand  be¬ 
hind  the  coal  operator,  who  is  necessary  to 
you,  has  brought  upon  your  own  shoulders. 

It  is  very  easy  to  criticise,  it  is  very  hard 
to  point  out  the  way;  but  let  us  look  at  what 
should  be  and  what  the  relations  of  the  coal 
operator  and  the  railroad  should  be.  In  the 
first  place  and  primarily  the  railroad  should 
furnish  and  establish  facilities  for  storing  not 
less  than  four  months’  supply  of  coal  on  the 
ground.  This  storage  to  be  filled  every  sum¬ 
mer  and  to  be  gradually  used  up  through 
every  winter,  so  that  instead  of  a  maximum 
and  minimum  demand  being  made  upon  the 
operators,  and  a  maximum  and  minimum  de¬ 
mand  being  made  on  the  equipment,  an  abso- 
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,  liitely  steady  load  could  be  furnished  operator 
and  eciuipment.  If  this  were  done  what  would 
be  the  result  to  the  operator?  He  would 
know  that  winter  and  summer,  rain  and  shine, 
I  he  would  have  to  supply  so  many  tons  of  coal 
'  every  day  and  could  so  arrange  his  tonnage 
and  sales  under  other  contracts  so  that 
he  could  always  furnish  this  supply,  and  would 
'  not  be  compelled  to  take  the  equipment  so 
necessary  for  commercial  use  for  railroad  fuel, 

'  during  times,  of  shortage  of  equipment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  railroads  them- 
'  selves,  instead  of  having  thousands  of  idle 
cars  in  the  summer  time,  could  find  use  for 
the  cars  or  a  large  portion  of  them  in  putting 
their  storage  coal  on  the  ground.  They  would 
haul  this  storage  at  a  time  when  there  is  no 
,  demand  for  this  kind  of  equipment  or  at  least 
a  light  demand,  and  when  from  weather  con¬ 
ditions  they  could  haul  at  a  lower  operating 
cost  than  at  any  period  of  the  year,  and  by 
making  no  maximum  demand  would  release 
equipment  so  essential  for  the  general  market 
of  the  country.  Now  what  would  this  cost  of 
storage  be? 

Properly  built  trestles  for  the  unloading 
automatically  of  hopper  bottom  cars,  steam 
:  shovels  for  reloading  when  the  demand  re¬ 
quires,  and  the  necessary  expense  for  trestles^ 
the  cost  of  which  your  engineers  can  figure 
better  .than  I,  and  leaving  out  the  capital  in- 
:  vested  in  the  trestles  and  shovels,  you  could 
put  this  storage  coal  on  the  ground,  take  it 
from  the  ground,  stand  the  degradation  of  the 
coal  for  not  to  exceed  fifteen  cents  a  ton,  fig- 

■  uring  two  cents  for  the  dumping  of  the  cars 
from  the  hopper  bottoms,  three  cents  for  re¬ 
loading  with  steam  shovel,  and  ten  cents  for 
degradation.  I  believe  that  the  additional  price 
the  railroads  pay  for  coal  during  strike  periods 
would  cover  the  first  cost  for  the  trestle  in 
one  year. 

.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  this  storage,  as  I  believe  it  would  help 
more  to  solve  the  grave  questions  confronting 
every  railroad  and  every  coal  operator  than 
any  other  thing  that  could  be  done.  In  buy¬ 
ing  your  coal  I  believe  you  should  try  and 
determine  the  average  cost  of  production  in 
I  the  field  in  which  you  purchase  and  pay  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit  above  that  cost  to  the  operator 
from  whom  you  purchase  that  coal.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  you  followed  the  courses  I  have 

■  suggested  that  you  would  have  no  desire  to 
in  the  future  interfere  between  the  coal  oper¬ 
ator  and  the  miner,  and  that  your  actual  cost 
would  decrease  rather  than  increase. 


Connellsville  Coke. 


Coke  shipments  from  the  Connellsville  region 
recovered  last  week  from  the  little  slump  of  the 
previous  week  and  took  up  the  several  thousand 
tons  excess  production.  The  output  is  now  approxi¬ 
mately  400,000  tons  weekly,  which  is  an  excellent 
average  in  view  of  halting  conditions.  Whatever 
the  coke  trade  may  be  made  by  the  merchant  pig 
iron  producers  during  the  last  half  of  1913,  the 
first  half  bids  fair  to  keep  up  its  pace  and  come 
to  the  finish  at  a  gallant  gait.  The  second  quarter 
record  thus  far  is  over  3,000,000  tons  and  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  total  for  the  quarters  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  5,300,000  tons.  The  shipments 
for  the  first  quarter  aggregated  5,304,017  tons,  so 
that  the  business  of  the  first  half  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000,000  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of  21,000,000 
tons  annually,  the  best  record  the  region  has  ever 
set.  The  figures  indicate  that  the  business  has 
been  holding  its  own  in  spite  of  labor  troubles, 
floods  and  tariff  threats. 

Following  is  the  record  of  production  and 
.shipments  for  1913  to  date: 

Shipments 
Tons. 
.384,831 
4114,030 
420,007 
410,300 
422,032 

400.703 
430,002 
441,020 
432,127 
412,740 
441,404 
410,387 
320,008 
372,104 
302,273 
412,00.1 
4  7  3,788 

403.703 
412.000 
400,204 
304,4  02 
403,070 


Week 

Kmling. 

Jan.  4 . 

Profluction 

Tons. 

Jan. 

11 . 

Jan. 

18 . 

Jan. 

2.') . 

■  reb. 

1 . 

Fet). 

8 . 

1'  el). 

1-eh. 

22 . 

. 441.fi4.''> 

Mar. 

^ . 

Mar. 

8 . 

Mar, 

t  .i . 

,  .Mar. 

22 . 

Mar. 

29 . 

: 

5 . 

.\pr. 

12 . 

Apr. 

in . 

Apr. 

20 . 

May 

3 . 

1  May 

10 . 

May 

17 . 

,  May 

24 . 

May 

31 . 

The  trade  is  without  special  features  this  week. 
The  plants  are  running  steadily  and  there  are  no 
complaints  of  a  serious  nature  on  any  score.  Pro¬ 
duction  last  week  aggregated  401,321  tons,  of 
which  the  merchant  interest  produced  158,079  tons 
and  the  furnace  interest  243,243  tons.  Compared 
with  the  previous  week  this  shows  an  increase 
of  3,143  tons  in  merchant  and  1,274  tons  in  fur¬ 
nace  production.  By  districts,  225,779  tons  were 
manufactured  in  the  Connellsville  region  and 
175,543  tons  in  the  Lower  Connellsville  region. 
The  increase  in  production  came  chiefly  from 


the  Lower  Connellsville  region,  where  the  mer¬ 
chant  operators  predominate. 

The  19,345  active  furnace  ovens  ran  full  six 
days,  with  the  Dunbar  by-product  plant  running 
seven  days  as  usual.  Of  the  13,919  active  mer¬ 
chant  ovens,  11,606  ran  six  |lays,  865  ran  five 
days,  250  ran  four  days,  100  ran  three  days  and 
eight  ran  two  days.  Hustead  lost  three  days 
by  the  breaking  of  its  river  pump  and  Hope  was 
off  one  day  with  boiler  trouble.  Shannon  and 
Percy  are  booked  for  early  operation,  possibly 
next  week. — Connellsville  Courier. 


An  Advertising  Appeal  Which  Failed. 


Because  a  retail  dealer  headed  a  sign  “Cheap 
Coal,”  instead  of  heading  it  “Coal,  Cheap,”  an 
advertising  program  which  was  intended  to  move 
a  large  pile  of  coal  at  far  less  than  the  price  at 
which  other  people  were  offering  it  for  sale, 
proved  a  failure.  The  mere  transposition  of 
words  gave  the  consumer  a  wrong  impression. 
Instead  of  implying  that  there  was  a  good  grade 
of  coal  to  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  the  wording 
gave  the  impression  that  here  was  some  coal  that 
was  practically  worth  nothing,  out  of  which  the 
coal  dealer  wanted,  by  an  advertising  program,  to 
get  a  little  money.  On  this  account,  some  'first- 
class  coal  lay  in  the  pile  all  winter  without  being 
moved.  Finally  the  sign  had  to  be  torn  down 
and  some  other  means  of  disposing  of  the  coal 
had  to  be  adopted. 

That  is,  the  retail  dealer  who  carelessly  worded 
his  sign  not  only  was  out  of  pocket  the  cost  of 


for -hauling  the  coal  as  it  arrived  at  his  yard. 
This  coal  that  had  originally  cost  him  $2.60  per 
ton,  now  cost  him  $3.75  per  ton;  breakage  and 
waste  amounted  to  about  twenty-five  cents  per 
ton. 

The  coal  he  had  purchased  was  of  a  kind 
seldom  used  in  that  locality,  and  his  coal  proved 
to  be  an  elephant  on  his  hands.  Wishing  to  rid 
himself  of  his  burden,  he  decided  to  undersell 
his  competitors,  so  he  dropped  his  price  to  $2  per 
ton.  He  was  willing  to  lose  real  money  in  order 
clear  his  yard  to  make  room  for  the  kind  of 
coal  used  by  the  consumers  in  that  vicinity. 

At  that  time,  other  dealers  were  selling  the 
same  kind  of  coal  for  $3.50  per  ton.  He  seemed 
to  forget  that  while  the  consumers  like  to  get 
coal  as  cheaply  as  possible,  they  do  not  wish  to 
get  it  too  cheap,  for  then  they  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  it. 


An  Advertising  Sign  Which  Gives  a  Wrong  Impression. 


that  misleading  ornament  to  his  pile  of  coal, 
but  he  was  out  the  interest  on  the  money  invested 
in  the  coal  in  the  meantime,  and  no  doubt  he  has 
lost  confidence  in  any  kind  of  advertising.  That 
seems  to  l)c  a  pretty  big  jirice  to  pay  for  such  a 
little  thing  as  merely  the  transposition  of  two 
words  which  could  have  been  printed  just  as 
cheaply  one  way  as  the  other. 

This  Chicago  dealer  decided  some  time  ago  to 
enlarge  his  business.  That  decision  reached,  he 
selected  a  site  upon  which  to  start  another  yard. 
Having  secured  the  site,  he  ordered  a))Out  250 
tons  of  soft  coal,  for  which  he  paid  $2.60  per 
ton.  When  the  coal  arrived,  he  discovered  that 
the  necessary  facilities  for  unloading  were  lack¬ 
ing.  He  had  hoped  that,  because  his  yard  was 
near  the  tracks  a  siding  could  be  run  in.  The 
railroad  did  not  see  it  that  way,  but  said  that 
such  a  thing  was  an  impossibility,  as  there  was 
an  incline  leading  to  an  elevation  of  the  road, 
and  there  were  also  some  buildings  in  the  way. 
The  new  dealer,  therefore,  was  forced  to  use  the 
siding  of  a  neighboring  coal  dealer,  who  was  situ¬ 
ated  between  liis  yard  and  the  tracks.  This  ne¬ 
cessitated  his  having  to  pay  fifteen  cents  per  ton 


Thinking  to  advertise,  he  placed  a  large  sign  on 
top  of  the  pile,  which  read:  “Cheap  Coal  help  to 
load.” 

By  using  the  words  “Cheap  Coal,”  instead  of 
“Coal,  Cheap,”  he  only  strengthened  the  con¬ 
sumers’  impression  as  to  the  inferior  quality  of 
his  coal,  and  not  one  of  them  bought  a  single 
ton. 


The  suit  against  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Coal  Conqiany  by  heirs  of  a  large  estate  to 
collect  royalties  on  a  very  old  lease,  which 
(lid  not  name  the  smaller  sizes  that  have 
since  become  commercialized,  is  now  reported 
to  involve  six  million  dollars  instead  of  over 
three  million  dollars  as  previously  given  in 
these  columns. 


The  notorious  mine  cave  bills  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  contain  such  striking  innovations  in  leg¬ 
islation  as  a  jail  sentence  for  coal  operators 
violating  its  provisions  by  not  sufficiently  pro¬ 
tecting  surfaces  over  mining  operations. 
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S.  C.  Schenck  Dies. 


At  Toledo,  Ohio,  late  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Schuyler  C.  Schenck  died  after  a  protracted  ill¬ 
ness  from  a  complication  of  diseases  with 
heart  trouble  as  the  foundation.  While  he  had 
been  a  sufferer  for  several  years,  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  an  active  factor  in  business,  his  vi¬ 
tality  not  having,  apparently,  been  impaired, 
and  his  grasp  on  business  details  being  com¬ 
plete  and  firm. 

Mr.  Schenck  was  a  coal  man  who  was  about 
a  generation  ahead  of  his  time,  but  peculiarly 
enough,  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
coal  men  of  his  day.  Prior  to  entering  the 
coal  trade,  he  had  l)een  in  the  mercantile 
business,  and  prior  to  that  time  had  been 
brought  up  on  a  farm.  Shortly  after  entering 
the  coal  trade,  he  became  interested  in  the 
banking  business  and  had  a  long  banking 
career  which  he  did  not  relinquish  until  about 
two  years  ago.  These  other  occupations  de- 


S.  C.  Schenck. 

termined'his  mental  attitude  and  his  business 
policy. 

In  person  he  was  quiet,  soft  spoken,  a  man 
of  not  many  words,  and  one  who  was  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  justice  and  kindly  treatment.  He 
had  all  of  those  personal  qualities  which  at¬ 
tract  the  most  cordial  support  among  em¬ 
ployes  without  it  being  necessary  for  him 
to  demand  or  command  it. 

However,  as  a  business  man  he  was  punctili¬ 
ous,  and  exact  to  the  last  penny,  or  to  the  last 
syllable  of  the  last  word  of  a  promise.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  kindly  manner  in  which 
he  did  things,  his  conduct  might  have  been 
such  as  to  have  stamped  him  as  a  martinet  in 
business.  That  is,  he  went  about  selecting  cus¬ 
tomers,  not  so  much  for  the  amount  of  ton¬ 
nage  which  they  could  take,  but  for  their 
ability  to  pay  what  they  contracted  for,  and 
their  willingness  to  take,  upon  shipment,  the 
goods  which  they  had  ordered  from  him.  He 
was  a  selector  of  customers,  rather  than  a 
collector  of  “new  accounts.”  This,  perhaps, 
was  a  result  of  his  banking  training.  The  out¬ 
growth  of  this  policy  is  said  to  have  been  that 
few,  if  any,  coal  men  have  done  such  a  big 
business  with  so  nearly  a  complete  absence  of 
bad  accounts. 

In  another  particular,  Mr.  Schenck  was  as  ex¬ 
acting  upon  himself  as  the  preceding  indicates 
he  was  concerning  the  people  with  whom 
he  did  business.  He  never  permitted  him¬ 
self,  or  any  one  connected  with  him  to  drive  a 
sharp  bargain.  That  is,  he  never  permitted 
an  action  which  was  even  slightly  off  color 
tliat  would  increase  the  business,  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  profit.  When  plain,  straightforward 
justice  dictated  another  course,  he  took  the 


Convention  Calendar. 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  at  Chicago, 
June  10-11. 

Mine  Inspectors’  Institute  of  the 
United  States  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
June  10-13. 

Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Mining  In¬ 
stitute  at  Salt  Lake  City,  LTtah,  [une 
12-14. 

Coal  Mining  Institute  of  America 
at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  June  16-20. 

Michigan  -  Ohio  -  Indiana  Retail 
Coal  Dealers’  Association  at  Cedar 
Point,  Ohio,  June  19-21. 

West  Virginia  Coal  Mining  Insti¬ 
tute,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  at  Mor¬ 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  June  24-26. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical 
Engineers  at  Boston,  Mass.,  [une 
25-28. 

North  Western  Retail  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  at  Duluth,  Minn., 
July  9-1 1th. 


other  course.  Witli  liim,  rigid  honesty  was 
not  only  the  best  policy,  it  was  the  only  one. 
It  has  been  said,  in  the  coal  trade,  that  such 
a  policy  in  regard  to  the  selling  of  coal,  never 
has  won  and  never  would  win.  Selling  coal 
was  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Schenck’s  business 
career,  and  yet  he  amassed  a  large  fortune 
and  passed  out  at  the  age  of  seventy-one, 
leaving  a  valuable  estate. 

Mr.  Schenck’s  entrance  into  the  coal  trade 
was  in  1870,  in  the  fall  of  which  year  he  was 
sent  to  Toledo  to  straighten  out  the  affairs  of 
an  organization  known  as  the  Anthracite  Coal 
■Association.  This  he  did  with  signal  success. 
He  remained  there,  first  with  that  association, 
and  then  as  the  local  agent  handling  the  local 
end  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railway  Company’s  anthracite  coal  business. 
From  that  time  on,  his  business  grew.  The 
first  extension  of  his  trade  was  when  he  was 
given  territory  in  addition  to  that  strictly  local 
to  Toledo.  He  subseepiently  came  to  sell  the 
Lackawanna’s  coal  in  all  of  the  territory  west 
of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  through 
Toledo,  but  east  of  a  line  drawn  north  and 
south  through  Chicago. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  upon  the  death  of  Robert 
Law,  Mr.  Schenck  bought  out  that  agency 
and  established  a  Chicago  office  under  his  own 
name,  which  was  to  sell  Lackawanna  coal  in 
all  of  the  territory  west  of  a  line  drawn  north 
and  south  through  Chicago.  He  retained  both 
of  these  businesses  until  a  short  time  ago, 
when  his  son,  I).  D.  Schenck,  was  given  the 
Toledo  agency  for  the  I3elaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Coal  Company,  although  the  father 
retained  the  interest  in  the  retail  yard  in  To¬ 
ledo.  S.  C.  Schenck  also  retained  the  Chicago 
agency  which  was  in  his  name  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Schuyler  C.  Schenck  had  been  a  wholesaler 
and  retailer  of  coal  in  Toledo  for  the  past 
forty-three  years.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
and  lumber  dealer.  Mr.  Schenck  was  one  of 
eight  children  and  secured  his  early  business 
training  in  a  Fulton,  N.  Y.  general  store  after 
which  he  was  employed  for  ten  years  in  a  F'ul- 
ton  hardware  store.  His  business  abilities 
were  such  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
he  was  admitted  to  a  partnership  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Although  of  advanced  age,  being  seventy-one 
years  old,  Mr.  Schenck  never  for  a  moment 
lost  his  vitality,  his  keen  interest  in  business, 
civic  and  philanthropic  projects,  and  daily  out¬ 
worked  many  a  younger  man.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  important  and  impelling  factors 
in  Toledo’s  financial,  business,  charitable  and 
civic  progress. 

Mr.  Schenck’s  death  was  the  result  of  an 
acute  heart  affliction  complicated  by  apoplexy, 
from  which  he  had  suffered  for  the  last  thir¬ 
teen  years.  His  condition  became  critical 
Saturday  and  he  was  removed  from  his  home 
to  the  Toledo  hospital,  an  institution  which 
he  virtually  founded.  Here  death  came  early 


Tuesday  morning.  His  wife  and  children  were 
with  him  at  the  time. 

In  aildition  to  his  coal  interests,  Mr.  Schenck 
was  president  of  the  Toledo  &  Indiana  Rail¬ 
road,  a  director  in  the  F'irst  National  and 
Lhiion  Savings  banks  of  Toledo,  and  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  Lucas  County  Children’s  home. 
He  was  formerly  vice-president  and  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  and  had  served 
as  member  of  council  and  member  of  the  city 
park  board.  Mr.  Schenck  took  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  children’s  home  and  frequently 
acted  as  guardian  for  orphans  who  possessed 
small  estates. 

Mr.  Schenck  was  born  in  Fulton,  Oswego 
county,  N.  Y.,  March  9,  1843.  His  father’s 
ancestors  were  Hollanders  who  settled  in  this 
country  in  10,50.  Mr.  Schenck  went  to  To¬ 
ledo  and  established  a  business  in  1870  and 
the  next  year  returned  to  New  York,  where 
he  married  Miss  Harriet  Elizabeth  Dow.  Be¬ 
side  his  wife,  Mr.  Schenck  is  survived  by  four 
children,  Daniel  D.  Schenck  of  Toledo,  Mrs. 
B.  S.  Hamilton  of  Toledo,  Lewis  R.  Schenck 
of  New  York,  and  Miss  Margaret  L.  Schenck 
of  Toledo;  one  sister,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Wicking- 
ham,  of  Clayton,  N.  J.,  and  one  brother,  G.  b'. 
.Schenck,  of  Houston,  Texas. 


Death  of  P.  S.  Elwell. 


P.  S.  Elwell,  general  manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Company  of  Wisconsin,  died  on 
May  21  at  St.  Mary’s  hospital,  Duluth,  as  a 
result  of  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Percy  .Spencer  Elwell  was  born  at  LaCrosse, 


P.  S.  Elwell. 


Wis.,  .August  29,  1871,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  later  took  a  law 
course  and  for  a  short  time  practiced  law  at 
I.a  Crosse.  During  the  period  of  his  uni¬ 
versity  career  he  was  interested  m  politics, 
advocating  those  ideas  which  have  since  in 
practice  worked  out  so  successfully  that  Wis¬ 
consin  has  become  the  leader  in  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  government. 

In  1902  he  became  associated  at  Chicago 
with  C.  E.  Wales,  vice-president  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Company,  Later  he  was  made 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  in  1909,  general 
manager  of  the  company,  with  headquarters 
at  Minneapolis,  although  he  spent  much  time 
in  Duluth  and  Superior  in  connection  with  the 
vast  interests  of  the  company  there. 

On  May  15  he  was  stricken  with  an  acute 
attack  of  appendicitis  and  operation  followed 
immediately  at  St.  Mary’s  hospital,  Duluth. 
He  seemed  to  have  the  vitality  to  withstand 
the  shock,  but  a  relapse  brought  on  the  end 
and  he  died  May  21.  The  funeral  was  held 
May  23,  interment  being  at  Lakewood  ceme¬ 
tery,  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Elwell  was  forty-two  years  of  age  and 
leaves  a  widow  and  a  young  daughter,  besides 
a  sister. 
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Pennsylvania  Convention. 

Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Alerchants’  Associ¬ 
ation  has  been  sent  the  program  for  its  ninth 
annual  convention  and  outing  by  the  secretary, 
Wellington  M.  Rertolet,  of  Reading,  Pa.  The 
date  is  June  18  and  10,  and  the  headquarters, 
Paxinosa  Inn,  Easton,  Pa.,  vvhere  the  first  day’s 
session  will  be  held.  The  second  day  will  be 
Panther  Creek  Valley  operations  of  the  Le¬ 
high  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  as  far  as 
II auto.  Pet.  Invitations  have  been  extended 
to  retail  coal  merchants,  wholesalers,  sales¬ 
men  and  machinery  people.  No  exhibits  will 
be  possible  for  the  latter  as  the  excursion 
will  allow  only  one  day  at  Easton.  All  who 
expect  to  participate  must  notify  the  secre¬ 
tary  in  advance  and  for  accomodations  at  the 
inn  a  reservation  should  be  placed  with  A.  B. 
llellin.gs,  Paxinosa  Inn,  Easton,  Pa. 

On  Wednesday  the  convention  will  be  called 
to  order  at  ten  o’clock  sharp,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  registration,  to  hear  the  annual  report 
of  the  president,  appointment  of  committees 
on  nominations,  resolutions,  and  complaints ; 
the  treasurer’s  report,  secretary’s  report  and 
an  open  discussion  on  the  reports,  and  other 
business.  At  two  in  the  afternoon,  five  min¬ 
ute  talks  on  a  number  of  topics  suggested 
in  the  program,  will  be  invited.  A  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company 
will  outline  “What  You  Will  See  Tomorrow.” 
The  election  of  a  president,  vice-president, 
treasurer  and  directors  will  conclude  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  meeting.  The  night  will  be  one 
of  re-unions  and  good  fellowship  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  friends  present. 

The  outing  on  Thursday  will  be  free,  due  to 
the  generosity  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company,  and  will  start  at  nine,  leaving 
Easton  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
for  Bethlehem  Junction,  where  the  Lehigh  & 
New  England  Railroad  will  take  the  party  to 
Portland  and  then  to  Hauto.  At  Hauto  the 
new  mammoth  power  plant  which  will  utilize 
the  culm  banks  in  generating  power  at  the 
mines  instead  of  shipping  coal  to  the  distant 
power  plants  will  be  inspected.  Readers  of 
'I'he  Black  Diamond  will  recall  an  extended 
description  of  this  project  in  the  issue  of  De¬ 
cember  28,  1912.  The  excursionists  will  then 
go  through  the  Panther  Creek  Valley  which  is 
dotted  with  breakers,  washeries,  storage  piles 
and  other  interesting  mining  operations  com¬ 
prising  practically  every  phase  of  coal  pro¬ 
duction.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  tours  of  its  kind  ever  offered  coal 
dealers.  “Old  Company”  will  serve  a  luncheon 
on  the  train  on  Thursday.  The  excursion  train 
will  return  to  Easton  in  time  for  all  con¬ 
nections  homeward.  A  more  promising  pro¬ 
gram  has  not  been  offered  in  years  and  the 
largest  attendance  ever,  is  looked  for  by  the 
officials. 

TIIK  CO.WEXTION. 

The  convention  will  Ik.*'  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M., 
Wednesday,  June  18,  1913,  at  Paxinosa  Inn,  Kaston,  Pa. 

MORNINd  SESSION. 

1.  Registration. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  President. 

3.  Appointment  of  Committees. 

o.  Nominations. 

b.  Resolutions. 

c.  Complaints. 

4.  Treasurer’s  Report. 

5.  Secretary’s  Report. 

(>.  Open  jjiscussion  of  Reports. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

2  P.  M. 

1.  Five-Minute  Talks  on  Retail  Topics. 

a.  The  Granges. 

b.  Weighing  Methods. 

c.  Preparation  of  Coal. 

d.  Consolidation  of  Retail  Business. 

c.  Sizes  of  Coal. 

/.  Local  Trouble. 

(j.  Auto  Trucks. 

h.  Way-Bills. 

I.  Deductions  for  Moisture. 

/.  “The  Coal  Association  Message.” 

/«?.  Soliciting  Retail  Business. 

/.  Short  Weight  Claims. 

2.  “What  will  you  see  to-morrow?”  by  a  representative 

of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 

3.  Election  of  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer 

and  Directors. 

THE  OUTING. 

As  the  guests  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  leave  Easton,  Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  sta¬ 
tion,  at  9  A.  M.,  Thursday,  June  19,  by  special  train. 
Proceed  to  Bethlehem  Junction,  thence  over  the  Lehigh 
and  New  England  R.  R.  to  Portland,  thence  to  Hauto, 
where  a  stop  will  be  made  to  inspect  the  plant  of  the 
Lehigh  Navigation  Electric  Company,  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  Thence  through  the  Panther  Creek  Willey, 
passing  the  mining  operations  of  the  I.ehigh  Coal 
Navigation  Company,  to  Tamaqua.  Thence  back  to  Eas¬ 
ton,  arriving  there  in  time  to  make  rail  connections  for 
home. 


Illinois-Wisconsin  Convention. 


I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association, 
has  made  public  the  complete  program  for 
the  annual  convention  of  that  organization  to 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday,  June  10  and  11. 

According  to  this  program,  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  this  association  to  devote  much  of 
its  time  to  so-called  set  speeches.  On  the 
contrary,  there  will  be  a  minimum  of  oratory, 
but  a  maximum  of  discussion  by  the  members 
of  the  association  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  retail  dealer  in  these  two  states.  That  is, 
the  principal  discussions  will  be  upon  such 
subjects  as  mail  order  and  direct  selling  com¬ 
petition,  freight  rates,  demurrage,  short  weights 
and  claims  for  loss  of  coal  in  transit,  cost  of 
handling  coal  at  retail,  one  cent  letter  pos¬ 
tage,  local  organization  co-operation  and  their 
benefits,  cash  versus  credit  as  a  basis  of  sales, 
improved  equipment  for  yards,  and  so  forth. 

Those  who  have  had  to  do  much  with  con¬ 
ventions  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  form  of 
round  table  discussion  customarily  proves  more 
profitable  to  the  average  retail  dealer  than 
listening  to  the  individual  opinions  expressed 
by  one  man  and  too,  perhaps,  one  who  is  not 
closely  identified  with  the  retail  coal  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  the  way  of  formal  addresses,  there  will 
he  an  address  of  welcome  delivered  by  Elmer 
H.  Adams,  formerly  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce.  The  response  to  this  address  will 
be  by  J.  S.  Cusick,  the  president  of  the 
association. 

The  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  10th  wilt 
he  devoted  to  an  automobile  tour  over  the 
boulevards  and  through  the  parks  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  visitors  being  the  guests  of  Chi¬ 
cago  producers  and  wholesale  coal  dealers. 

The  complete  program  is  as  follows; 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  lOTII. 
in  A.  M.  TO  11  A.  M. 

Louis  Sixteenth  Room,  Hotel  Sherman. 

Reception  and  registration  of  members  and  visiting 
coal  men. 

Music  and  songs — Conducted  by  Mr.  O.  J.  Kloer. 

Address  of  welcome — Mr.  Elmer  TI.  Adams,  formeily 
Chairman  Executive  Committee,  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce. 

Response  and  annual  address — Mr.  J.  S.  Cusick.  Presi¬ 
dent.  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation. 

•Appointment  of  committees. 

During  the  afternoon  visiting  coal  men  and  ladies 
will  be  guests  of  the  Producers  and  Wholesale  Coal 
Dealers  on  a  tour  by  automobile  over  the  splendid 
boulevards  and  through  the  beautiful  parks  of  Chicago. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  llTH. 

10:30  A.  M. 

Treasurer’s  annual  report. 

Secretary’s  annual  report. 

Round  table  discussion  led  by  Mr.  II.  A.  Robinson, 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Subjects  suggested:  Mail  order  and  direct  selling 
competition;  How  to  combat  it.  Freight  rates;  De¬ 
murrage;  Short  weiglit  cars  and  claims  for  loss  in 
transit.  Cost  of  handling  coal  at  retail.  Local  or¬ 
ganization  and  co-operation.  Conducting  business  on 
cash  basis.  Improved  equipment  for  yards.  One  cent 
letter  postage.  Any  other  subjects  of  interest.  Report 
of  committees.  Election  of  officers.  Miscellaneous 
business. 


Skeele  Coal  Company. 

New  York,  June  5lh. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — When  the  Skeele  Coal  Company  invaded 
the  Buffalo  market  some  years  since  by  opening 
their  office  there,  they  were  generously  cautioned 
by  the  trade  in  that  locality  that  there  was  not 
room  for  another  coal  company  to  develop  a 
substantial  business  in  that  section.  But  after 
the  starting  period,  which  of  necessity  is  always 
a  slow  process,  the  Skeele  Coal  Company  did 
gain  a  foot  hold  there  and  has  taken  a  goodly 
share  of  the  increased  tonnage  consumed  in  the 
tlomcstic  trade  in  anthracite  and  the  steam  trade 
in  both  hard  and  soft  coals.  A  fully  equipped 
office  and  sales  force  soon  became  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  with  them  and  for  some  time  the 
northern  sales  agent  has  required  the  assistance 
of  frequent  reinforcement  from  the  home  office 
so  that  at  busiest  seasons  a  portion  of  the  sales 
force  has  been  loaned  that  office.  The  missionary 
and  active  sales  work  has  built  up  for  the  com- 
|)any  a  sterling  reputation  amongst  the  trade  im¬ 
mediately  tributary  that  will  not  he  difficult  to 
extend  into  Canada  and  the  west  in  a  short  time, 
now  that  they  have  secured  the  representation  of 
the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  for  these 
territories. 


The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  is 
not  only  a  familiar  one  to  the  trade  throughout 
the  east  and  the  New  England  states  but  is 
a  household  word  with  everyone  who  has  ever 
looked  up  the  history  of  the  discovery  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  anthracite  coal  industry.  It  is 
tlie  successor  of  the  oldest  producing  and  trans¬ 
porting  company  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  and 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  original  discovery  of 
coal  in  the  Panther  Creek  Valley.  To  ship  its 
coals  to  eastern  markets  the  Lehigh  Canal  was 
built  and  recently  the  Lehigh  &  New  England 
Railroad  has  been  added  to  the  tributary  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  of  this  company  and  out  of  the 
extension  of  this  line  a  connection  has  been 
formed  directly  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
which  enables  the  shipments  to  Buffalo  and  the 
west  on  a  new  joint  rate. 

h'rom  every  point  of  view  the  trade  in  the 
Canadian  and  the  western  territories  are  to  be 
complimented  on  the  connection  that  is  ])rima 
facie  evidence  of  good  service  and  good  quality 
from  start  to  finish.  The  Skeele  Coal  Company 
is  fortunate  to  have  secured  the  representation 
of  this  coal  and  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Company  has  made  the  most  promising  selection 
in  its  selling  connection. 


Coal  Mining  Institute 


The  summer  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia 
Coal  Mining  Institute  will  he  held  at  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va.,  on  June  24  to  20.  The  program 
which  has  just  been  made  public  is  one  of 
more  than  common  or  passing  interest. 
Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  are:  “Gaso¬ 
line  Motor  Haulage  in  Mines,”  “The  Qualifi¬ 
cations  of  a  General  Manager  from  a  Superin¬ 
tendent’s  Point  of  View,”  and  “The  Uses  of 
Steel  Ties  in  Mining.”  The  program  in  full 
follows; 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  24TH. 

9:30  A.  M. 

Addresses  of  Welcome — Terence  D.  Stewart,  Mayor 
of  Morgantown;  C.  R.  Jones,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  .West  Virginia  University. 

Responses  by  the  Vice-Presidents — George  T.  Watson, 
Vice-President  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  W. 
\'a.;  John  Laing,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Mines, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.;  R.  S.  Ord,  General  Manager  Elkhorn 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Maybeury,  W.  Va.;  J.  F.  Healy,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Davis  Colliery  Co..  Elkins,  W.  Va. ;  J.  C. 
AtcKinley,  Coal  Operator,  Wheeling,-  W.  Va. 

Presidential  Address — Neil  Robinson,  Mining  Engineer, 
Ciiarleston,  W.  Va. 

Paper — “Gasoline  Motor  Haulage  in  Mines,”  R.  O, 
Hodges,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Geo.  D.  Whitcomb  Co., 
Rochelle,  Ill. 

1:30  P.  M. 

The  members  and  friends  of  the  Institute  will  as¬ 
semble  at  Mechanical  Hall  at  which  point  special  cars, 
Iirovided  by  the  trolley  company,  will  be  taken  to 
Sabraton.  Here  the  works  of  the  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Co.,  the  Pressed  Prism  Plate  Glass  Co.  will 
be  visited.  The  return  to  Morgantown  will  be  made  by 
4  o’clock  from  which  time  on  we  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Morgantown  Automobile  Association.  A  run 
will  be  made  to  the  water  power  plant,  now  being  erected 
by  the  Hydro-Electric  Company  of  West  Virginia  on 
Cheat  River,  and  from  thence  to  other  points  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  Cheat  River,  winding  up  at  Mt.  Chateau 
where  a  luncheon  will  be  served.  The  return  to  Morgan¬ 
town  will  be  at  various  hours. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  25TH. 

9:30  A.  M. 

“The  Qualifications  of  a  General  Manager  from  a 
Superintendent’s  Point  of  View,”  T.  H.  Huddy,  General 
Manager,  Boomer  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Boomer,  W.  Va. 

“Welfare  Work  in  Mining  Communities,”  Ira  D. 
Shaw,  Secretary  Central  Y.  hi.  C.  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

“The  Hess  Dustless  Mining  Machine,”  Raleigh  C. 
Taylor,  Secretary,  Hess  Dustless  Mining  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Ansted,  W.  Va. 

2:00  P.  M. 

“The  Uses  of  Steel  Ties  in  Mining,”  J,  Clark  Evans, 
Secretary,  Fairmont  Mining  Machinery  Co.,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va. 

“The  Power  Development  on  the'  Cheat  River  at  Cheat 
Haven,”  George  F.  Rowell,  Engineer  in  charge,  Cheat 
Haven,  Pa. 

8:00  P.  M.— BANQUET. 

THURSD.W,  JUNE  20TH. 

■All  day  Thursday  will  he  devoted  to  visiting  the  most 
representative  mines  in  the  Conncllsville  region.  A  spe¬ 
cial  train  will  leave  Morgantown  aliout  9  o’clock  anil  the 
first  stop  will  he  made  at  the  mines  of  the  W.  J. 
Rainey  interests  at  Ml.  liraddock.  From  here  to  Union- 
town  where  an  inspection  of  the  Continental  No.  1  mine 
of  the  IT.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  will  he  made.  Thence 
to  the  Oliver  Nos.  1  and  2  mines  of  the  Oliver  and 
Snyder  Steel  Co.  and  thence  to  the  Leisenring  No.  1 
mine  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 

Following  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  different 
mines  to  be  visited:  Rectangular  coke  ovens  with  com¬ 
plete  machinery  equipment.  Waste  heat  ovens  in  use  for 
power  generation.  Covington  leveler  for  coke  ovens. 
Covington  coke  drawing  machine.  Mechanical  stokers 
for  the  burning  of  coke  breeze  for  power  generation. 
Completely  equipped  shops  for  the  repair  of  all  mine 
machinery.  Systematic  supply  house.  Fireproof  mine 
hospital.  Mine  rescue  training  station.  Recreation  hall 
and  play  grounds.  Excellent  sanitary  arrangements. 
Concrete  swimming  pool  for  employes,  40  feet  by  80 
feet,  with  two  shower  baths,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women.  An  expenditure  of  $30,000  being  made  to 
move  the  miner’s  houses  1,000  feet  away  from  the  mine 
in  order  to  better  living  conditions,  etc.,  etc. 
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Another  Source  of  Mischief. 

W  hen  seeking  the  cause  for  that  in¬ 
tensity  of  class  feeling  between  einjiloyer 
and  employe,  which  crops  out  in  matters 
like  the  W'est  Virginia  mine  strike,  the 
intluence  of  the  daily  newspaper  must  be 
aiipraised.  ^Ve  hold  no  brief  for  or 
against  the  daily  newspaper ;  still  they 
are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  and  we  shall 
try  to  classify  them.  To  do  this  we  must 
study,  as  a  first  necessity,  the  newspaper 
in  its  natural  sphere,  and  then  try  to  see 
what  hajjpens  when  it  is  forced  out  of  its 
customary  groove  into  some  stranger 
field. 

A  newsjiajier  exists  to  collect  and  sell 
news.  That  seems  to  lie  simple,  straight¬ 
forward,  until  some  one  asks  what  news 
is.  Some  veteran  newspaper  man  said 
news  is  something  unusual.  That  raised 
the  question,  what  is  unusual?  News¬ 
paper  editors  let  their  analytical  powers 
play  upon  that.  They  said : 

“The  average  man  is  law  abiding  and 
peaceful,  having  no  inclination  toward 
crime,  and  no  sympathy  with  it.  The 
average  woman  is  virtuous.  Therefore, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  average 
reader,  the  unusual  is  crime  and  scandal.” 

To  supply  the  law-abiding  citizens  with 
a  thriller  every  minute,  the  editors  set 
their  reporters  to  hunting  for  crime  and 


scandal.  These  hunters  for  the  unusual 
began — when  ordered  to  do  so — to  fre¬ 
quent  the  police  stations,  the  inner  offices 
of  the  fire  departments,  the  chambers  of 
courts,  the  cafes  where  scandals '  breed, 
the  offices  of  detectives  and  even  the 
places  of  open  immorality.  The  reporter 
became  a  fellow  of  the  criminal  without 
being  one.  By  this  morbid  delving  into 
the  p.sychology  of  the  unmoral,  he  lost 
resjiect  for  society. 

Thus  the  average  newspaper  man  con¬ 
cludes  when  his  mind  is  still  in  the  plastic 
stages  that  all  men  have  criminal  ten¬ 
dencies  and  would  express  them  if  not 
held  in  restraint  by  fear  of  publicity.  ITe 
believes  that  all  women  are  unmoral  and 
would  align  themselves  openly  with  the 
demi-monde  if  not  restrained  by  fear  of 
the  consequences.  He  believes  no  one 
good  :  he  is  always  waiting  for  the  bars 
of  virtue  to  be  let  down  and  for  criminal 
human  nature  to  come  into  its  own. 

The  writer  of  this  editorial  realizes  the 
harshness  of  that  stricture.  Nevertheless, 
having  traveled  the  paths  of  daily  jour¬ 
nalism,  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

The  seven-day-a-week  liusiness  of  the 
newsjiaper  man  is  amid  the  scenes  which 
such  a  life  suggests.  There  arises  upon 
his  horizon  a  struggle  between  labor  and 
capital.  This,  with  him,  is  not  a  regular 
occurrence.  He  can't  change  his  training 
and  his  viewjioint  with  his  assignment: 
he  carries  the  suspicion  of  immorality 
common  to  his  daily  task  into  the  new 
situation.  Thus  he  presupposes  that 
there  is  a  criminal  lurking  somewhere  in 
the  new’  situation,  just  as  there  w’as  in 
every  incident  with  which  he  w’as  con¬ 
nected  jireviously.  He  wants  to  know 
where  such  a  one  may  be  found,  and  he 
asks  himself; 

“Where  is  that  criminal  most  likely  to 
be  unearthed — on  the  side  of  money  or 
on  the  side  of  poverty?” 

In  the  jiolice  courts,  he  has  come  to 
know’  of  cases  where  venturesome  men 
have  risked  their  lives  upon  one  desperate 
effort  to  get  money.  In  the  cafes  and  in 
the  resorts  of  immorality  he  has  seen 
w'omen  jiut  in  pawn  everything  to  obtain 
a  little  jiurse  full  of  gold.  Know’ing  what 
men  wdll  do  to  make  or  keeji  money,  he 
comes  instantly  to  the  conclusion,  from 
instinct  and  experience,  that  the  rich 
class  is — by  nature  and  incentive — the 
criminal  class.  h'rom  his  training  and 
environs,  that  is  the  most  natural  of  con¬ 
clusions. 

His  is  not  a  very  discerning  mind — 
such  experiences  do  not  yield  broad  con¬ 
clusions.  So,  the  daily  newspaper  man 
cannot  distinguish  lietween  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  money  and  the  owmershiji  of 
money.  In  his  loose  classification,  the 
man  who  manages  a  million  of  other 
];eo])le's  money  is  himself  a  millionaire. 
The  possession  of  money,  in  his  eyes, 
leads  either  back  to  a  crime  in  its  acquire¬ 
ment  or  up  to  a  prospective  crime  in  its 
retention.  In  w’alking  the  paths  of  the 
new  situation,  he  is  constantly  snififing  the 
air  for  one  or  the  other.  If  he  does  not 
get  it,  his  moral  tone  has  been  so  reduced 
he  sees  nothing  wrong  in  constructing  a 
criminal  situation  peopled  by  real  men. 

h'rom  this  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
daily  newspaper  man,  new  to  coal  mining 
conditions,  but  eager  to  find  some  bizarre 
demonstration  of  criminal  conduct, 
pounces  upon  the  coal  operator  as  the 


criminal  and  constructs  a  situation  out  of 
the  wild  talk  of  overheated  miners  into  a 
situation  calling  for  interference  by  the 
department  of  justice. 

Ilis  mind  is  not  concerned  with  the 
economic  struggle ;  such  things  are  com¬ 
monplace  ;  they  are  as  common  as  flies  in 
summer.  However,  if  in  that  economic 
struggle,  there  can  be  found  a  suggestion 
of  criminality,  and  especially  if  that  crim¬ 
inality  can  be  found  among  men  who 
have  every  incentive  to  be  moral  and  de¬ 
cent,  so  much  the  more  unusual  the  case, 
and,  therefore,  so  much  more  valuable  the 
piece  of  news. 

Looking  at  a  coal  strike  from  this  dis¬ 
torted  viewpoint  and  grasping  at  impres¬ 
sions  and  calling  them  facts,  the  daily 
newspaper  jiroceeds  to  spread  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  large-type  headings  full 
of  the  most  vitriolic  accusations  against 
men  theretofore  classed  as  reputable  and 
clean. 

'bhe  article,  to  be  sure,  was  meant  for 
the  consumjition  of  the  law-abiding  and 
moral  citizens;  it  was  intended  only  as  a 
stimulant  to  sluggish  imaginations.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  read  by  the  home-loving 
people  alone ;  the  first  place  where  it  finds 
lodgment  and  a  sympathetic  audience  is 
among  the  miners  employed  by  the  man 
who  is  thus  classed  as  a  criminal.  These 
miners  know  nothing  of  the  mental 
training  behind  the  newspaper  article. 
Rather,  they  look  upon  a  newsjiaper  as  a 
great  jiublic  institution  which  would  not 
dare  make  such  a  statement  unless  it  was 
literally  true.  The  misguided  miners, 
consequently,  accejit  the  insinuation 
against  the  mine  ojierator  as  a  jiroved 
fact. 

I'hat  imjiression  thus  left,  does  some¬ 
thing  more  than  merely  intensify  the  cur¬ 
rent  struggle  between  the  ojierator  and 
the  miner;  it  jioisons  the  mind  of  the 
miner  against  his  emjiloyer  for  months 
and  years  to  come;  it  raises  a  harrier  of 
susjiicion  between  the  two  which  never 
can  wholly  lie  torn  down. 

'Phis  country  is  trying  to  make  indus¬ 
trial  jirogress :  it  is  trying  to  get  low 
cost  of  production,  and  low-jiriced  goods 
through  whole  hearted  co-ojieration  be¬ 
tween  emjiloyer  and  emjiloye.  Every  time 
a  steji  is  taken  in  the  desired  direction, 
the  blundering  newspaper  smashes  the 
jirogram — to  get  an  item  of  news.  In 
looking  for  causes  of  mischief,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  daily  newsjiajier  must  not  be 
forgotten. 


Profitableness  of  Inefficiency. 

In  all  the  realm  of  human  activity  there 
i'i  nothing  so  beautiful  as  the  jihilosophy 
of  those  who  ojipose  the  present  craze  for 
efficiency.  This  new  school  of  jihilosojihy 
coinjirises  sleek,  fat  men  who  take  their 
ease  in  grand  chairs  and  say: 

“Well,  sujijiose  we  get  efficiency:  What 
would  we  do  with  the  larger  product? 
Suppose  we  save  time :  What  would  we 
do  with  our  idle  hours  excejit  to  kill 
them?  Sujijiose  we  cut  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction:  \^'hat  would  we  do  but  give 
the  benefits  of  this  economy  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Suppose  we  learn  to  do  a  thing 
right  the  first  time :  \\4iat  would  we  do 
with  ourselves — die  of  ennui  or  sell  our 
idle  hours  to  someone  else  at  a  reduced 
jirice,  thereby  cutting  the  jirice  of  labor 
or  of  jirofessional  service?” 

We  look  at  these  successful  men  and 
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know  in  our  unsuccessful  souls  that  they 
are  right  absolutely.  Theirs  is  the  only 
correct  theory.  The  benefits  of  ineffi¬ 
ciency  far  outweigh  even  the  fancied 
benefits  of  efficiency.  The  decree  of  this 
school  is  not  an  idle  statement  merely ; 
it  is  a  theorem  in  commercial  mathemat¬ 
ics  which  easily  is  proved. 

If  you  doubt  that,  look  at  our  system 
of  transportation.  Great  transportation 
companies — they  represent  investments 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — have 
idle  cars  by  the  thousands,  in  summer, 
when  no  one  wants  them  and  not  enough 
cars  in  winter  when  everybody  wants 
them.  Along  these  railroads  are  coal 
mines ;  they  represent  other  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  These  mines  are  idle 
in  summer  when  nobody  wants  coal ;  they 
are  overworked  and  inadequate  in  win¬ 
ter  when  everybody  wants  it. 

The  uninformed  advocates  of  efficiency 
become  irritated  over  this  situation  and 
says : 

“If  this  matter  were  handled  ])roperly, 
carriers  and  operators  would  join  forces 
to  find  some  scheme  by  which  coal  might 
be  sent  to  market  in  summer ;  relieve  the 
pressure  in  winter,  and  cheapen  coal  for 
everyone.” 

We  all  admire  their  constructive  imagi¬ 
nation,  but  they  have  forgotten  some¬ 
thing.  If  the  railroads  moved  coal  in 
equal  monthly  installments  they  would 
need  twenty-five  per  cent  less  cars,  en¬ 
gines  and  track  room.  That  would  give 
the  car  and  engine  builders  twenty-five 
per  cent  less  business.  That  would  de¬ 
mand  a  certain  percentage  less  yard  room 
and,  therefore,  less  real  estate,  and  there¬ 
fore  less  profit  to  the  real  estate  dealer. 
That  would  require  less  investment  which 
would  yield  less  profit  to  the  bond  houses. 

Also,  if  the  coal  mine  could  produce  its 
coal  in  equal  monthly  installments  it 
could  get  along  with  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  per  cent  less  development  work.  That 
would  mean  that  it  would  need  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  men  it  now  employs.  That 
would  cause  a  floatation  of  less  bonds, 
and,  therefore,  would  deprive  some 
broker  or  some  banker  of  some  ])rofit. 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  If  we 
had  coal  moved  in  equal  monthly  instal¬ 
ments  instead  of  being  moved  practically 
none  in  summer  and  all  in  winter,  there 
would  be  pretty  nearly  a  fixed  schedule 
of  prices.  Nobody  would  get  a  chance 
to  “get  at”  the  public  and  overcharge  the 
buyer  in  cold  weather.  The  coal  business 
would  not  be  a  speculative  or  gambling 
business;  it  would  be  one  of  those  com¬ 
mon  prosaic  commercial  pursuits.  It 
would  be  as  dull  and  uninteresting  as 
running  a  dry-goods  store  or  conducting 
a  laundry  business. 

So,  on  these  various  accounts  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  philoso¬ 
phers  are  entirely  correct.  The  commer¬ 
cial  value  of  inefficiency,  which  is  waste, 
is  far  greater  than  the  commercial  value 
of  efficiency,  which  is  economy. 

These  philosophers  are  entirely  correct 
in  another  particular:  Nothing  ever  grew 
on  economy;  the  world  lives  and  subsists 
and  makes  its  ])rogress  on  waste.  The 
United  States,  the  greatest  commercial 
power  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  not 
forged  to  the  front  as  the  result  of  busi¬ 
ness  acumen,  or  as  the  result  of  economy. 
It  has  grown  to  its  present  status  because 
it  has  torn  down  its  forests  and  used 
them  up ;  because  it  has  dug  up  its  iron 


ore  and  thrown  it  away,  and  because  it 
has  dug  its  coal  out  of  the  ground  and 
burned  it.  Our  cities  are  rich  and  pros¬ 
perous,  mjt  because  they  follow  the  Old 
World  notion  of  making  a  building  last 
for  a  hundred  years,  but  I)ecause  they  put 
up  a  structure  and  call  it  old  in  ten  years 
and  either  tear  it  down  or  abandon  it. 

Economy  would  say  to  erect  a  building 
to  last  for  a  long  time.  Waste  says — 
build  it  to  last  for  a  little  while,  only  that 
the  contractor,  the  real  estate  man,  the 
bank  and  the  bonding  agents  may  have 
some  business  to  do  in  building  and 
financing  the  new  one. 

W  aste  is  a  thing  from  which  we  can’t 
get  away.  There  is  no  use  crying  it 
down ;  es])ecially  nothing  is  gained  by 
j)reaching  efficiency,  which  is  economy. 
Let  the  Devil  take  his  economy,  we  un¬ 
furl  our  banner  in  the  ranks  of  waste 
and — ])rogress.  \Ye  declare  that  the  more 
we  waste  the  faster  we  move,  and  we  love 
si)eed. 

As  to  the  next  generation,  or  the  gen¬ 
eration  after  that,  why  need  worry  our¬ 
selves  about  them  ?  There  may  be  no 
such  thing.  Besides,  if  a  man  chooses  to 
be  born  in  1975  or  2000  instead  of  1913 
or  1890  or  some  other  time,  that  is  his 
own  affair.  It  is  no  burden  upon  the 
present. 


An  Asset  Overlooked. 

The  coal  trade  is  just  entering  that 
period  of  the  year  when  the  operator  must 
decide  between  closing  down  the  mine, 
thus  sustaining  a  loss  equal  to  his  charges 
plus  the  cost  of  cleaning  up,  and  running 
the  mine  with  the  need  to  sell  the  coal  at 
a  sacrifice  price. 

The  operator  in  trying  to  figure  in 
which  direction  lies  the  least  loss  often 
finds  that,  under  ordinary  methods  of  cal¬ 
culation,  there  is  little  or  no  difference. 
That  being  the  case,  he  decides  custom¬ 
arily  to  accept  that  loss  which  will  keep 
him  constantly  in  touch  with  the  market. 
Therefore,  he  runs  the  mine  and  sells  the 
coal  at  a  sacrifice  price. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  underground  are  such  as  will  permit 
the  mine  to  close  down,  F.  C.  Honnold 
raises  a  point  which  a  great  many  opera¬ 
tors  apparently  have  left  entirely  out  of 
consideration.  He  says: 

“Assume  that  a  mine  produces  1,000 
tons  of  coal  per  day;  assume  that  the  loss 
on  this  coal  for  a  stated  period  would  just 
about  offset  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  the 
mine  and  overhead  expenses  while  the 
mine  was  closed,  it  remains  true  that  all 
elements  have  not  been  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration.  A  great  many  operators  seem  to 
forget  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
idleness  they  have  to  their  credit  1,000 
tons  of  coal  ])er  day  which  has  not  passed 
out  of  their  hands.  Even  if  that  coal  in 
the  ground  is  figured  to  be  worth  only 
five  cents  a  ton,  the  company  has  saved 
$50  a  day  in  material  which  can  be  sold 
at  some  other  future  time.  The  value  of 
the  coal,  therefore,  should  be  subtracted 
from  the  loss  incident  to  a  period  of  idle¬ 
ness.  The  possible  or  probable  value  of 
this  coal  at  some  future  time  should  dic¬ 
tate  that  the  mines  remain  closed  rather 
than  run  and  sell  the  coal  at  a  sacrifice.” 

That  is,  while  using  the  old  basis  of 
figuring  the  cost  of  closing  down  and  the 
cost  of  running  at  a  sacrifice  were  about 
the  same.  To  subtract  the  value  of  coal 


from  the  cost  of  lying  idle  throws  the 
balance  in  favor  of  lying  idle,  and  there¬ 
fore,  determines  the  policy  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  company. 


The  Purpose  of  Discussion. 


to  write  a  long  time  ago,  said  that:  “It  is 
with  our  opinion  as  with  our  watches;  none 
IS  exactly  right  yet  each  believes  his  own.” 
1  hat  is,  every  man’s  opinion  is  the  result 
of  nothing  more  profound  than  that  man’s 
limited  experience.  When,  therefore,  an 
a.'^ertive  man  gives  forth  an  opinion,  he  but 
eiwtomizes  and  formulates  his  experience 
along  that  line  into  an  opinion.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  a  safe  bet,  that  no  human  experience 
IS  broad  enough  to  permit  any  man  to 
airive  at  an  infallably,  correct  opinion. 

in  this  very  inaccuracy  of  human  opin¬ 
ion  lies  all  the  benefit  of  discussion.  If 
only  one  man  epitomizes  his  experience  into 
an  opinion,  those  who  have  had  no  expe- 
iience,  but  who  are  looking  for  guidance, 
are  likely  to  take  that  as  the  last  word  on 
t  iat  subject.  Therein  they  must  go  wrong, 
dowever,  if  ten  men  or  twenty-five  men 
e]ntomize  ten  or  twenty-five  experiences 
into  ten  or  twenty-five  opinions,  the  student 
who  comes  upon  them  all  and  notes  the  in¬ 
evitable  conflict,  begins  to  realize  that 
there  are  ten  or  twenty-five  sets  of  circum¬ 
stances  with  which  he  may  have  to  con¬ 
tend  m  whole  or  in  part  while  solving  the 
particular  problem,  by  which  he  is  con¬ 
fronted.  If  he  is  an  earnest  seeker  for  the 
truth  he  sits  down  with  the  experiences  of 
others  before  him.  and  tries  to  fit  parts  of 
the  exjieriences  of  others  into  a  solution  of 
his  particular  problem.  If  he  fails  to  find  in 
the  ca.ses  of  others  an  exact  parallel  to 
his  own  case,  he  knows  that  previous  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  incomplete  for  which  rea¬ 
son  he  must  combine  the  opinions  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  others  with  his  own  and  work 
out  an  entirely  new  solution  which  gives 
rise  to  a  new  ojiinion. 


It  doesn’t  make  a  particle  of  difference  in 
what  foi m  this  discussion  takes  olace  so 
long  a.‘;  the  man  wdio  is  looking"  for  in¬ 
formation  is  able  to  obtain  it.  This  ex¬ 
change  of  o])inion  may  be  upon  the  floor  of 
a  convention.  It  may  be  around  the  lunch¬ 
eon  table  of  the  club.  It  may  take  place 
over  the  office  desk.  It  may  come  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  a  coal  trade  paper.  It 
isn’t  the  form  of  discussion  which  brings 
the  enlightenment,  but  it  is  the  discussion 
itself. 

One  thing  wdiich  it  might  prove  profit¬ 
able  to  remember  is  that  a  man  wdio  is  an 
emjnric  in  his  opinion,  is  a  safe  man  to 
avoid.  lie  is  too  much  inclined  to  declare 
that  his  ojiinion  alone  is  right,  wdiich  means 
to  sav  that  his,  is  the  determining  exjieri- 
eiice.  That  any  man  in  the  complex  life 
of  the  coal  trade  today,  should  be  wdiollv 
right  on  any  matter  of  opinion,  is  an  im¬ 
possibility.  No  man,  w^e  venture  to  believe, 
can  in  his  own  jicrson  embody  that  ex¬ 
perience  wdiich  leads  infalliblv  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  conclusion  on  any  subject. 

It  is  upon  that  theory  that  this  paper 
ahvays  invites  discussion  upon  any  point  in 
controversy.  It  is  for  that  reason,  we  fre- 
f|uently  print  statements  from  different 
sources,  which  are  exactly  contradictory.  It 
iiiav  be — and  probably  is — that  neither  dis- 
uiitant  is  exactly  right,  yet  each  believes  his 
own  statement.  The  thoughtful  man  will 
find  a  conqiromise  between  the  two. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


Howard  Miller,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  was  a 
caller  on  the  coal  trade  in  Chicago  on  Tues¬ 
day. 

Judge  Hart  of  the  Hart-Williams  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Benton,  Ill.,  was  a  visitor  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  Monday  of  this  week. 

F.  C.  Honnold,  of  the  Chicago  &  Big  Aluddy 
Coal  Company,  spent  a  part  of  this  week  at  the 
mines  in  the  Carterville  district. 

Z.  J.  Frost  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  the  representative 
at  that  point  of  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co., 
was  in  Chicago  on  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  retail 
yard  of  W.  D.  Drew  of  Di.xon,  Ill.,  was  sold 
recently  to  the  Wilbur  Lumber  &  Coal  Com- 
l)any. 

F.  H.  Harwood,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  New  Kentucky  Coal  Company, 
spent  a  part  of  this  week  in  a  trip  over  the 
territory. 

George  W.  Reed,  general  sales  agent  of  the 
Lincoln-Springfield  Coal  Company,  has  gone 
to  Birchwood,  Wisconsin,  for  a  fishing  trip 
where  he  will  remain  until  June  17. 

A.  N.  East,  general  sales  agent  of  the  Hart- 
Williams  Coal  Company,  spent  a  couple  of 
days  this  week  at  the  mines  at  Benton,  Ill., 
and  from  there  started  upon  a  southern  trip. 

An  item  of  interest  to  Chicago  coal  men 
comes  from  Sterling,  Ill.,  in  the  announcement 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Street  & 
Stoeckel.  The  business  will  be  conducted  in 
the  future  under  the  name  of  Stoeckel  Coal 
Company. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  Vaile  & 
Mclntire,  retail  dealers  of  Dixon,  Ill.,  have 
dissolved  partnership.  Hereafter,  there  will 
be  two  separate  businesses,  one  run  under 
the  name  of  F.  G.  Vaile,  and  the  other  run  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  J.  T.  Mclntire. 

Thomas  C.  Collins,  sales  manager  of  the  Flock¬ 
ing  Valley  Products  Company,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  a  caller  on  the  trade  this  week.  Fie  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  outlook  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  that  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  a 
car  shortage  must  be  reckoned  with  in  the  fall 
deliveries. 

The  announcement  which  comes  from  Lake- 
view  Hospital  is  to  the  effect  that  Holly  Stover, 
western  representative  of  the  Flat  Top  Fuel 
Company,  is  rapidly  recovering  from  his  recent 
serious  attack  of  a  complicated  illness.  Mr. 
Stover  expects  to  be  out  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  now. 

E.  R.  Fish,  secretary  of  the  Heine  Safety 
Boiler  Company,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  was  one  of  Chicago’s  visitors  on  Mon¬ 
day.  He  came  in  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  which  was 
discussing  the  question  of  the  adaption  of  the 
boiler  furnace  to  the  coal. 

In  railroad  circles,  within  the  last  week, 
the  report  has  been  growing  that  the  control 
of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  is  likely  to 
return  to  the  H.  H.  Porter  estate,  and  then  to 
be  transferred  to  the  St.  Paul  Railroad.  This 
is  expected  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  current 
action  in  the  court. 

Henry  Kreisinger,  chief  of  the  fuel  testing 
department  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  with 
headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  was  in  Chicago  on 
Monday,  coming  here  to  attend  the  meeting 
of.  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers.  Mr. 
Kreisinger  returned  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
on  the  first  of  May  and  resumed  the  investi¬ 
gations  into  fuel  performance  that  was  in¬ 
terrupted  several  years  ago. 

The  latter  part  of  last  week,  S.  M.  Dalzell, 
general  manager  of  the  Spring  Valley  Coal 
Company,  was  occupied  laying  in  a  complete 
camping  outfit,  which  he  expects  to  use  pres¬ 
ently,  on  a  fishing  trip  into  the  northern  part 
of  Wisconsin.  This  year,  Mr.  Dalzell  expects 
to  have  his  camp  in  the  wilderness  equipped 
with  all  the  comforts  of  home.  Among  other 
things,  he  has  bought  and  will  put  up  one  of 
these  new  portable  houses  which  he  says  is 
complete  in  every  particular. 

The  shaft  of  the  Franklin  county  mine  of 
the  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Vermillion  Coal 
Company  has  reached  a  depth  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty  feet,  which  means  that  it  has  but 
ei.ghty-four  feet  further  to  go  to  reach  coal. 
Tlie  town  of  Orient,  where  this  shaft  is  located 


has  at  present  thirty  houses  already  occupied 
and  with  a  number  in  process  of  construction. 
The  power  house,  tipple,  store,  warehouses 
and  shops  of  the  company  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  are  in  full  running  order.  The 
population  of  Orient  is  already  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  1,000  persons. 

Walter  T.  Ray,  fuel  engineer  of  the  Clinch- 
field  Fuel  Company  with  headquarters  at  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  S.  C.,  came  all  the  way  to  Chicago 
on  Tuesday,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers,  where  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  adaptation  of  the  boiler  furnace  to  the 
coal  was  considered.  As  this  indicates,  the  en¬ 
gineers  at  least,  believe  this  is  a  question  of 
the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  the  coal 
trade,  but  to  the  users  of  coal.  It  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  proposition,  however,  to  get  the 
coal  consumer,  and  sometimes  even  to  get  the 
coal  operator  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
this  question. 

The  following  notice,  issued  under  date  of 
May  .'il,  is  self-explanatory;  “Notice  is  hereby 
given  that  the  partnership  lately  subsisting 
between  the  undersigned  David  Broderick  and 
John  Bigane,  carrying  on  business  as  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  in  coal  and  wood,  etc.,  at  No. 
3653  Archer  avenue,  in  the  style  or  firm  name  of 
Broderick  &  Bigane,  and  at  No.  3596  Archer  av¬ 
enue,  in  the  style  or  firm  name  of  Archer  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  was  on  the  31st  day  of  May,  1913,  dissolved 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  undersigned.  Mr. 
John  Bigane  will  take  over  the  yard  at  No.  3596 
Archer  avenue,  and  will  individually  conduct  the 
same  as  John  Bigane  &  Sons.  Mr.  David  Brod¬ 
erick  has  taken  over  the  yard  at  No.  3652  Archer 
avenue,  and  will  conduct  the  same  individually 
in  the  name  of  David  Broderick.’’ 

Members  of  the  Coal  Trade  Golf  association 
competed  in  the  qualifying  round  for  the  Worth- 
Huskey  trophy  Thursday  at  the  Evanston  Golf 
club.  I»w  gross  honors  went  to  R.  McClevey, 
while  H.  M.  Hall  and  N.  S.  Birkland  tied  for  low 
net.  In  the  handicap  against  bogey  for  the  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Bradford  cup,  N.  S.  Birkland  led  with 
a  score  of  3  down.  Qualifying  scores : 
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Some  of  the  Chicago  selling  agents  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  some  stock  in  the  report  that 
there  is  likely  to  be,  this  year,  a  rather  serious 
shortage  of  coal  along  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  Of  course,  this  shortage  will  not  arise 
from  any  inability  of  the  mines  to  produce  it, 
but  it  is  very  likely  to  arise  from  the  inability 
of  the  railroads  to  transport  it.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  there  is  coming  to  be  quite  a  wide 
spread  movement  among  the  wholesalers  and 
jobbers  to  try  to  induce  the  retail  dealers 
to  do  some  storing  of  coal  in  anticipation 
of  a  situation  which  is  almost  sure  to  anse  next 
fall.  The  arguments  are  getting  a  little  too 
strong  even  for  the  skeptics  in  the  trade,  and 
now  pretty  nearly  every  one  is  admitting  that 
the  situation  is  serious,  if  not  indeed  danger¬ 
ous.  When  a  railroad  which  customarily  is 
so  well  equipped  as  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  comes  out  flatly  with  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  its  financial  position  has  not  been 
such  as  to  permit  it  to  keep  rolling  stock  in 
order,  and  when  it  says  that  it  is  not  in  po¬ 
sition  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  shippers, 
the  coal  men  take  fright,  naturally,  at  what 
is  likely  to  happen  upon  other  railroads  which 
have  no  such  commendable  record  for  taking 
care  of  their  customers.  It  does  seem,  in  fact, 
as  though  the  car  situation  is  one  to  com¬ 
mand  the  very  serious  attention  of  every  per¬ 
son  interested  in  coal  and  that  the  storing  of 
coal  done  now  will  do  just  that  much  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  situation  which  is  almost  sure  to 
be  serious. 


C.  S.  Thorn,  a  prominent  coal  man  connected 
with  the  Evans  &  Reed  Company,  of  London, 
Eng.,  has  been  in  this  country  several  weeks  and 
returned  to  New  York  the  first  of  the  week  after 
inspecting  the  Pocahontas  and  New  River  fields. 
Accompanying  him  on  the  return  was  C.  S. 
Thorn,  general  manager  of  the  Pocahontas  Euel 
Company,  who  bears  the  same  name,  but  is  of  no 
relation  to  the  gentleman  from  England. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


J.  P.  McCusker,  of  McCusker  &  Schroeder, 
New  Haven,  Coitn.,  was  in  New  York  Tuesday. 

A.  B.  Harris,  of  Geo.  D.  Harris  &  Co., 
has  returned  from  several  weeks’  recreation  in 
Lake  George. 

Benj.  H.  Warford,  with  the  Knickerbocker 
I'uel  Company,  has  returned  from  a  stay  at 
■Vtlantic  City. 

W.  E.  Meeker,  of  Meeker  &  Co.,  is  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  this  week  in  the  interest  of  his  anthracite 
trade  in  that  section. 

Chas.  J.  Corr,  of  Rogers-Corr  Coal  Company, 
Philadelphia,  was  in  his  New  York  offices  the 
early  part  of  the  week. 

John  W.  Hood,  eastern  sales  manager  of  the 
Davis  Colliery  Company,  Philadelphia,  was  in 
New  York  on  last  Saturday. 

Canadian  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association  will 
meet  this  year  on  June  18-19,  in  Toronto.  Canada, 
for  their  annual  convention. 

Charles  J.  Berg,  secretary  of  the  Commercial 
Coal  Mining  Company,  Philadelphia,  has  been  in 
the  New  York  trade  for  several  days. 

H.  C.  Karutz,  sales  agent  for  W.  H.  Hughes  & 
Co.,  has  gone  to  Canada  for  a  short  business 
trip  in  the  interest  of  their  bituminous  coals. 

Jesse  L.  Eddy,  of  Dickson  &  Eddy,  will  sail  on 
the  tenth  of  this  month  on  the  North  German 
Lloyd  line  for  his  usual  vacation  trip  in  Europe. 

H.  K.  Stauffer,  general  sales  agent  for  the 
Watkins  Coal  Company,  left  on  Tuesday  night 
for  Portland,  Me.,  and  other  New  England  mar¬ 
kets. 

S.  Carey,  manager  of  the  Atlantic  States 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  Monday  for  a  short  business 
visit. 

Jas.  M.  Townsend,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Town¬ 
send  Coal  Company,  New  York,  visited  Clear¬ 
field  and  Indiana  counties  in  Pennsylvania  last 
week. 

Ivdward  Breevort,  Jr.,  with  F'.  A.  Potts  &  Co., 
has  taken  a  summer  home  at  West  Hampton, 
Long  Island,  to  which  he  moves  on  the  15th  of 
June. 

Leo  Stem,  line  sales  agent  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Sales  Company,  was  in  the  New 
York  headquarters  of  his  company  the  early  part 
of  this  week. 

W.  H.  Ellery,  president  of  the  Coaldale  Mining 
Company,  has  been  confined  to  his  home  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  with  an  attack  of  neuritis,  but  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  his  office  again  in  a  few  days. 

Mesick  &  Mesick,  the  well-known  transporta¬ 
tion  people  at  No.  1  Broadway,  launched  a  new 
twelve  hundred  ton  boat  this  week,  which  will 
bear  the  name  of  C.  D.  S.  Miller,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Tube  &  Stamping  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

L.  Wertheim  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  announces 
that  they  will  move  their  offices  on  June  25  from 
the  Washington  building.  No.  1  Broadway,  to 
their  coal  pockets,  on  115th  street  and  East  river. 
The  phone  number  will  then  be  only  794  Harlem, 
over  which  line  all  of  the  officials  of  the  company 
can  be  reached. 

Commissioner  Arthur  F.  Rice,  of  the  New 
York  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  stated 
this  week  that  he  had  never  seen  the  conditions 
with  the  dealers  here  in  a  more  healthful  state 
than  recently  and  that  he  felt  most  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  his  organization  and  its 
fruits  in  the  promotion  of  retail  coal  ethics  and 
harmony. 

Joseph  Davison,  New  York  sales  agent  for  Wes¬ 
ton  Dodson  &  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  couple 
of  weeks  in  the  Canadian  provinces,  which  he 
reports  to  have  been  very  fruitful,  governed 
only  by  the  scarcity  of  suitable  tonnage  of  small 
vessels  to  go  to  those  points.  Each  year  finds 
the  smaller  vessels,  from  2,000  tons  and  under, 
becoming  more  scarce  and  nothing  done  to  re¬ 
place  them  in  the  coal  trade. 

London  newspapers  are  printing  stories  to  the 
effect  that  the  FTnited  States  government  has 
taken  charters  on  vessels  of  150,000  dead  weight 
tonnage  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  coal 
from  .-Xtlantic  coast  ports  to  the  Pacific.  Eor  de¬ 
tails  it  is  stated  that  five  and  six  shillings  js  being 
paid  per  month  for  each  ton  of  dead  weight  ca¬ 
pacity.  There  are  also  rumors  that  the  southern 
ports  have  contracts  for  early  shipment  of  60,000 
tons  of  Pocahontas  and  New  River  coals,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  government’s  order. 
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Small  Activities  in  Many  Markets. 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

Reports  filed  under  the  law  requiring  a  state¬ 
ment  of  expenditures  by  legislative  lobbyists 
showed  that  representatives  of  the  Ohio  Coal 
Operators’  Association  spent  $4,ll-l-27  in  op¬ 
posing  the  Green  anti-screen  bill.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  employed  two  lobbyists. 

Many  reservations  are  being  made  by  coal 
men  for  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Michigan- 
Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Order  of  KoKoals  to  be  held  at  Cedar 
Point,  June  17  to  19.  It  is  expected  to  be  the 
.largest  gathering  of  coal  men  in  recent  years. 

Boston  Trade  Notes. 

The  Wakefield  Coal  Supply  Company  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  sold  600  tons  of  coal  within  the 
past  thirty  days. 

The  entire  issue  of  $2,000,000  convertible  Pond 
Creek  Coal  Company  si.x  per  cent  bonds  were 
taken  by  the  stockholders. 

Hayden,  Stone  &  Co.  will  proceed  to  fore¬ 
close  its  mortgage  on  the  Portsmouth  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  property,  as  the  stockholders  failed  to  con¬ 
tribute  the  $50,000  necessary  to  save  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Treasurer  Weeks  stated  that  not  a  dollar 
was  received  toward  the  required  fund. 

At  the  work  horse  parade  on  Memorial  day, 
the  American  Coal  Company,  Batchelder  Bros., 

F.  Callahan,  the  City  Fuel  Company,  the  Dor¬ 
chester  Coal  Company.  C.  F.  Eddy  Company,  the 
Metropolitan  Coal  Company,  Harry  Rosenthal,  the 
Stetson  Coal  Company,  F.  C.  Warren  &  Brad¬ 
ford  Company  took  first  prizes,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Coal  Company,  the  Dorchester  Coal  Company, 
J.  L.  McCarthy  and  the  Rescue  Mission  Wood 
.&  Coal  Yard,  second  prizes. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

D.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Company  is  reported  to  have 
shut  down  its  Taylor  colliery  because  of  aggra¬ 
vate  button  strikes  and  other  labor  difficulties, 
which  made  the  labor  supply  so  irregular  that  it 
is  said  to  have  been  deemed  advisable  to  make 
repairs  at  this  time  rather  than  later  when  labor 
would  feel  more  like  working. 

Percy  Alexander  &  Co.,  who  have  heretofore 
handled  their  business  from  the  general  offices 
in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  where  they  have  a  large  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  trade,  have  opened  an  office  for 
the  further  extension  of  their  business  as  miners 
and  shippers  of  bituminous  coals  and  dealers  in 
anthracite,  in  the  Harrison  building,  Philadelphia. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  have 
ordered  all  slow  freight  to  be  held  at  the  most 
convenient  place  after  midnight  on  Saturdays  so 
that  men  can  rest  on  Sunday.  Sunday  has  been 
■the  busiest  day  in  some  of  the  junction  yards  in 
the  coal  fields,  and  if  the  order  applies  to  coal, 
the  car  situation  takes  on  an  additional  compli¬ 
cation  that  will"  have  to  be  considered  next  fall. 

Geo.  B.  Newton  Coal  Company  passed  its  divi¬ 
dend  on  the  second  preferred  stock  last  week  in 
order  that  ample  funds  may  be  available  for  ex¬ 
tensive  improvements  to  plants  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  This  stock  is  largely  held  by  the  coal  men 
interested  in  the  merger,  so  that  it  has  no  signifi- 
‘cance  in  connection  with  earnings,  as  the  show¬ 
ing  in  this  respect  was  better  than  the  most 
optimistic  anticipations. 


Buffalo  News  in  Brief. 

President  C.  H.  Polley  of  the  Seneca  Coal 
Mining  Company  is  steadily  recovering  from 
his  severe  illness  of  the  early  spring  and  is 
now  able  to  attend  to  business  every  day. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Company,  which  owns 
the  coal  dock  operated  here  by  Williams  & 
Peters,  have  for  some  time  been  trying  to 
obtain  a  date  for  a  trip  to  Erie,  Pa.,  to  inspect 
the  car  dump,  the  idea  being  to  put  one  in 
here  if  satisfactory. 

The  coal  business  of  the  James  Ash  estate 
has  been  succeeded  by  James  Ash,  Inc., 
which  will  deal  in  coal,  coke,  ice  and  lumber 
with  $15,000  capital.  The  directors  are  John 

G.  Cloak  and  Daniel  C.  Shearer,  sons-in-law 
of  the  late  Councilman  Ash,  and  Daniel  C. 
Shearer.  All  have  been  connected  with  the 
business  for  a  number  of  years. 

Serious  damage  was  done  to  the  tipple  of 
the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  at 
Sagamore  last  week,  the  loss  being  reported  at 
$15,000.  Thirty-eight  cars  were  smashed  and 


part  of  the  tipple  was  torn  out.  The  accident 
is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  vandals  who 
released  the  brakes  and  allowed  the  cars  to 
run  down  an  incline  and  smash  into  the  tip¬ 
ple. 

Through  an  important  new  arrangement  the 
Skeele  Coal  Company  will  handle  through  its 
Buffalo  office  a  much  larger  quantity  of  an¬ 
thracite  for  Canadian  and  western  shipment 
than  it  has  up  to  the  present.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  distribute  in  that  territory  the 
product  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Company  as  well  as  Schuylkill  coal,  thus  plac¬ 
ing  it  in  a  very  comfortable  position  in  the 
amount  of  available  supplies.  All  sizes  will 
be  easily  deliveralde  at  Buffalo,  on  account  of 
the  large  shipments  the  company  has  running. 

Irving  S.  Underhill,  president  of  the  Under¬ 
hill  Coal  Company,  has  bought  the  residence 
of  Gibson  T.  Howard  on  Jewett  avenue.  This 
is  a  very  desirable  property,  the  grounds  being 
103  feet  front  and  250  deep,  and  located  in  the 
best  residential  section  of  the  city.  Mr.  Under¬ 
hill  is  now  a  proud  father  and  has  named  his 
son  Charles  after  the  latter’s  grandfather,  C. 
M.  Underhill,  a  well-known  coal  man  and 
director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company. 

Colonel  Joseph  H.  Horton  and  memlDers  of 
his  family  have  returned  after  a  short  visit  to 
Atlantic  City. 

The  addition  of  a  special  fuel  arrangement 
for  tugs  at  the  dock  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom  in  the 
Blackwell  canal  will  include  the  same  com¬ 
bination  for  excursion  and  lake-passenger 
steamers.  Steamboat  fuel  is  more  expensive 
in  Buffalo  than  it  is  at  Ohio  ports  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  high  rail  rate  of  freight  from 
the  mines,  but  the  lake-passenger  steamers 
have  quite  a  long  waiting  time  in  Buffalo, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  fuel 
here,  in  part  at  least,  in  order  to  save  time. 
The  Detroit  and  Cleveland  steamers  burn 
about  200  tons  daily. 


Anthracite  News  Notes. 

The  mine  fire  that  has  been  raging  in  the 
Watt-Scurry  tract  near  Scranton,  Pa.,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  has  recently  threatened  property 
holders  residing  over  it,  and  from  a  fissure  in 
a  Scranton  street  smoke  and  gas  is  emitted. 

Coal  operations  in  the  anthracite  fields  of 
Dauphin  county  promise  new  activity  when 
the  new  company  known  as  the  Lykens  Coal 
Company  completes  its  plans  and  begins  to 
carry  them  out.  The  company  is  composed 
of  Morris  Williams,  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal 
Company,  Christian  Febiger  and  J.  Randall 
Williams,  of  Philadelphia. 

Peters  Mountain  Coal  Company,  a  new 
company,  is  active  in  preparing  to  mine  a  new 
vein  of  coal  discovered  by  Robert  Lauder- 
milch,  of  Halifax,  Pa.  The  capital  is  $100,000 
and  the  officers  are  given  as;  F.  B.  Clayton, 
president,  Lewisburg,  Pa.;  Chas.  H.  Ruhl,  vice- 
president,  Milmont,  Pa.;  J.  H.  Klingman,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  Halifax;  Robert  Lauder- 
milch,  superintendent,  Halifax;  R,  A.  Hoffa, 
Lewisburg,  and  Wm.  L.  Pike,  Flalifax,  direc¬ 
tors. 


Southern  News  Notes. 

John  H.  Dingce,  prominently  connected  with 
coal  lands  in  the  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
liclds  for  many  years  as  a  financier,  died  at 
his  home  in  a  Philadelphia  suburb  and  was 
buried  there  on  May  12. 

Buchanon  &  Northern  Railroad,  which  has 
been  complete  for  some  months  but  never 
operated,  is  expected  to  become  active  by 
July,  and  it  is  rumored  that  it  will  be  under 
the  management  of  the  New  York  Central 
I  fines. 

The  Alabama  Company,  which  took  over  the 
.■\labama  Consolidated  Coal  &  Iron  Company, 
held  a  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  and 
directors  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  elected 
J.  W.  Middendorf,  of  Baltimore,  president; 

H.  W.  Coffin,  vice-president;  and  J.  E.  Whit¬ 
ney,  secretary.  The  directors  are:  W.  Bart¬ 
ley  Williams,  J.  W.  Middendorf,  W.  C.  Page, 
W.  E.  Seddon,  Summerfield  Baldwin,  H.  Jen¬ 
nings,  j.  Levering,  Henry  Shriver,  FI.  I'. 
Meserve,  and  C.  J.  Jacobs.  Members  of  the 
executive  committee  are;  W.  E.  Seddon,  W. 
C.  Page,  FI.  Jennings,  J.  Levering,  and  H.  F. 


Meserve.  A  contract  for  30, 000  tons  a  month 
for  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  was  announced. 

Bituminous  Coal  News. 

Flugh  and  Thomas  Lochrie  are  operating  a 
new  property  at  Argentine,  Butler  county.  Pa. 

New  B.  &  O.  yards  at  Somerset,  Pa.,  afford 
increased  facilities  for  a  coal  distributing 
point. 

Buchanon  &  Northern  Railroad  is  plan¬ 
ning  extension  pf  its  line  from  Riverville,  W. 
Va.,  through  F'airmont. 

Buffalo  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  ca;)- 
ital  of  $800,000  to  operate  mines  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Ebensburg  Coal  Company,  Colver,  I’a.,  is 
working  over  time  both  in  completing  new 
developments  and  producing  coal  from  the  fin¬ 
ished  mines. 

Mountain  Smokeless  Coal  Company,  Cassel- 
man.  Pa.,  is  making  extensive  improvements 
to  its  plant  to  mine  a  new  opening  beginning 
next  month. 

Scalp  Level  Coal  Company  last  week  con¬ 
nected  its  mining  machinery  with  the  lines  of 
the  Citizens  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company, 
of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  abandoning  the  isolated 
plant  at  the  mines. 

The  “Old  Piper’’  mine,  formerly  owned  by 
W.  H.  Piper  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  which 
lias  been  in  operation  for  about  sixty  years 
has  been  closed  down  again  indefinitely  and 
presumably  for  good. 

John  Hoffer,  No.  419  Jackson  street,  Fair¬ 
mont,  W.  Va.,  has  invented  a  safety  device 
for  mine  cages  that  he  will  test  in  a  mine  of 
the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  cable  and  saving  himself  in  the  fall. 

Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.  are  about  to  open 
ten  new  mines  on  a  large  tract  recently  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  soft  coal  fields  near  Clover 
Run,  Pa.  A  tipple  is  being  built  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  running  a  two-mile 
extension  to  reach  it. 

Promoters  are  reported  to  be  investigating 
various  sites  near  mines  in  Clarion  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  counties  in  Pennsylvania  with  a  view 
to  building  a  power  plant  near  the  source  of 
fuel  supply  to  wire  the  power  instead  of 
hauling  coal  to  distant  plants,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  anthracite  regions  and  other  sections. 

Juniata  Coal  Company,  Rcnscreek,  F’a., 
owned  and  operated  by  Schipper  Bros.  Coal 
Mining  Company,  of  Boston,  ATass.,  is  making 
a  new  opening  near  the  old  mine  and  build¬ 
ing  a  tram  road  to  deliver  the  coal  to  the 
railroad.  More  surface  has  been  leased  prepar¬ 
atory  to  increasing  the  operations  on  a  large 
scale. 

John  Hawthorne,  of  Hillsboro,  Pa.,  a  well 
known  young  coal  operator,  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured  by  a  dynamite  explosion  in  the  Bes¬ 
semer  Coal  Company  mines  at  that  place  by 
striking  a  stick  of  the  explosive  against  a 
projecting  hanger.  FI  is  right  hand  was  blown 
to  shreds  and  an  $800  diamond  ring  was  never 
recovered. 

F'rancois  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  of  which  C.  M.  F'rancois  is  president 
and  G.  M.  Gocke,  general  manager,  will  com¬ 
mence  operations  on  new  property  through 
six  openings  by  the  first  of  August.  A  ca¬ 
pacity  of  twenty-five  cars  a  day  is  planned 
and  work  has  commenced  on  the  tipple,  power 
house  and  other  equipment. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 

Saco  Coal  Company  is  the  title  of  a  new  coal 
company  charter  in  Delaware,  by  New  York 
capitalists.  The  capital  stock  is  given  as  $2,000,- 
000,  and  its  purposes  arc  stated  in  the  articles  to 
l)e  to  actluirc  coal  property,  to  wash  and  screen 
and  prepare  coal  for  market  and  to  sell  coal. 
Those  interested  are:  P.  Edwin  Zuan,  New  York 
City;  Ralph  W.  Rymer,  and  Frank  L.  Mattin, 
of  Scranton,  Pa. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  submitted  a 
proposition  to  the  city  to  establish  a  freight  yard 
in  the  heart  of  the  down  town  section,  to  cost 
with  improvement  just  outside  the  city,  a  total  of 
$10,000,000.  The  city  may  demand  a  down  town 
passenger  depot  and  electrification  before  grant¬ 
ing  the  request. 
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General  Review. 

Anthracite  Producers  Are  Oversold  and 
Bituminous  Trade  in  the  East  Is 
Quite  Strong. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  exceptionally  strong. 
New  York  reports  that  the  anthracite  agents  are 
practically  taking  a  vacation  because  the  pro¬ 
ducing  companies  have  taken  all  the  orders  they 
can  possibly  handle.  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
report  conditions  almost  similar.  One  of  the 
most  striking  indications  comes  from  the  north¬ 
west.  The  producing  companies  have  been  for¬ 
warding  coal  to  the  lower  lake  ports  as  rapidly 
as  inadequate  transportation  facilities  will  per¬ 
mit.  However,  the  dock  companies  have  not 
been  able  to  retain  any  coal  upon  their  storage 
piles;  on  the  contrary,  the  movement  has  been 
direct  to  the  interior.  The  people  are  somewhat 
uneasy  over  their  anthracite  supply  for  next 
winter.  There  is  even  expressed  in  the  north¬ 
west  some  doubt  whether  the  movement  of  coal 
to  that  direction  will  be  as  heavy  as  the  demands 

for  it.  _  ,  ■  r 

"In  the  bituminous  markets  the  one  big  factor 
which  is  determining  heavy  buying  of  coal  for 
storage  purposes,  is  the  growing  alarm  over  the 
car  situation.  Thus  early  in  the  season,  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  frankly  confessed  its 
inability  to  take  care  of  all  shipments  in  open 
cars  unless  it  is  aided  materially  by  shippers  and 
consignees.  In  the  west,  one  of  the  best  equipped 
coal  roads,  now  involved  in  a  recent  failure, 
made  the  candid  admission  that  its  financial  po¬ 
sition  had  not  been  such  as  to  enable  it  to  keep 
its  cars  in  good  shape.  Other  railroads  freely 
are  admitting  that,  with  the  heavy  grain  move¬ 
ment  ahead,  they  are  going  to  find  it  more  or  less 
difficult  to  supply  all  the  cars  demanded  by  the 
coal  trade.  On  this  account  the  coal  men  and 
coal  consumers  can  see  ahead  a  possible  shortage 
of  coal  and  cars  this  fall. 

In  the  coal  market  this  activity  was  first  re¬ 
flected  in  the  smokeless  coal  fields.  It  was  early 
expressed  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  coal, 
but  within  the  last  week  or  ten  days  it  has  been 
expressed  in  pradtically  every  market.  That  is, 
shippers  of  eastern  Kentucky  coal  now  have  more 
orders  ahead  than  they  know  what  to  do  with  and 
already  some  of  the  mines  in  Illinois  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  such  a  good  demand  for  coal  that 
prices  have  strengthened.  In  fact,  in  the  St. 
Louis  market,  the  rumors  of  this  better  demand 
for  storage  coal  were  sufficient  to  cause  some  of 
the  domestic  mines,  that  had  been  closed,  to 
open  and  begin  the  production  of  coal.  This,  as 
far  as  St.  Louis  was  concerned,  was  an  un¬ 
fortunate  development  because  the  St.  Louis  mar¬ 
ket  was  not  ready  to  take  in  any  coal  for  next 
winter’s  use.  Therefore,  the  action  of  the  op¬ 
erators  only  resulted  in  a  further  weakening 
of  the  St.  Louis  prices. 

In  Chicago,  however,  the  effect  of  the  increased 
demand  within  the  last  week  has  strengthened 
prices  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  fifteen 
cents  a  ton. 

One  of  the  best  indications  is  the  tremendous 
activity  on  the  lakes.  The  movement  of  coal 
there  was  a  trifle  slow  in  getting  started.  After 
the  opening  of  the  season  of  navigation,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  railroad  cars  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  said  that  the  movement  of  coal 
is  actually  heavier  so  far  this  year  than  is  cus¬ 
tomary. 

All  of  these  things,  pertaining  solely  to  the 
coal  market,  can  be  interpreted  one  way  only, 
and  that  is  that  general  business  is  good,  reports 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Of  course,  it 
is  an  admitted  fact  that  business  this  year  is  not 
up  to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  those  who 
engage  in  it.  For  that  matter,  it  never  is.  It  is 
apparent  to  every  observer  that  outside  of  a  few 
of  the  heavy  lines,  such  as  steel  and  railroading, 
business  of  the  country  is  on  a  most  satisfactory 
basis.  It  only  is  prevented  from  reaching  boom 
proportions  by  the  unfortunate  tightness  of  the 
money  market.  Just  how  long  this  latter  situ¬ 
ation  is  going  to  continue  is  a  matter  which  can 
be  treated  in  conjecture  only.  It  might  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  tightness  of  the  money 
market  is  accounted  for  by  the  necessity  to  finance 
permanently  some  short  time  notes  issued  in  the 
last  few  years  by  the  railroad  companies.  There¬ 
fore,  so  soon  as  those  obligations  have  been  taken 
care  of,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  money  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  easy.  Bankers,  rather,  are  hopeful 
that  this  matter  will  have  been  adjusted  in  time 
to  provide  the  funds  for  the  crops. 


Chicago  Market. 


The  Shortage  of  Eastern  Coal  on  Con¬ 
tracts  Causes  a  Bigger  Demand  for 
Western  Coal. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  June  5th. 

For  the  last  month  or  six  weeks  it  has  been 
apparent  that  the  amount  of  eastern  coal  pro¬ 
duced  and  shipped  this  year  on  contract  is 
not  going  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  of  the 
demands.  Even  with  ample  transportation, 
it  would  be  a  very  serious  question  whether 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  eastern  mines  in 
certain  fields  would  be  able  to  satisfy  this 
year’s  call  for  coal.  If,  in  addition,  the  opera¬ 
tors  are  compelled  to  take  some  account,  in 
placing  their  contracts,  of  the  likelihood  of  a 
car  shortage,  it  is  apparent  the  commitments 
on  contract  are  nowhere  near  satisfying  the 
peculiarly  strong  demands  for  that  coal. 

However,  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
big  users  wish  to  place  themselves  under  con¬ 
tract  and  customarily  do  so.  Not  being  able 
to  supply  their  needs  through  the  regular 
eastern  channels,  these  western  consumers 
have  taken  recourse  to  western  sources  of 
supply.  This  has  brought  about  such  a  de¬ 
mand  that  contract  prices  have  stiffened  ma¬ 
terially. 

The  situation  is  best  explained  by  the  recent 
history  and  the  present  status  of  Franklin 
county  coal.  The  operators  have  not  been 
willing  to  place  themselves  under  definite  con¬ 
tract  with  retail  delears.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  been  willing  to  assure  the  retailers  their 
requirements  of  coal,  and  to  say  to  those  who 
would  take  coal  in  summer  that  they  would 
guarantee  a  maximum  winter  price.  About 
the  first  of  April,  the  minimum  price  for 
domestic  lump  would  be  about  $1.25.  No  one 
knew  how  high  the  price  might  be  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  but  the  operators  were 
willing  to  guarantee  a  maximum  price  of  $2. 
It  was  understood  that  the  prices  for  the  year 
would  range  between  this  minimum  and  maxi¬ 
mum.  In  April,  however,  one  selling  agency 
which  was  extremely  anxious  to  get  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  tonnage  upon  its  books,  offered 
to  make  a  flat  price  for  the  year  of  $1.3714. 
This  was  such  a  marked  reduction  from  what 
probably  would  be  the  average  price  under 
the  other  arrangement,  that  the  concern  sold 
in  very  short  order  the  tonnage  which  it 
wanted  to  move. 

This  action  influenced,  of  course,  the  policy 
of  other  companies,  although  it  did  not  result, 
as  expected,  in  the  complete  demoralization 
of  that  field.  It  seems  the  only  effect  has 
been  to  reduce  the  maximum  price  under 
guarantee  from  $2  to  $1.75.  Also,  all  sugges¬ 
tions  of  a  minimum  price  disappeared.  Quite 
a  good  deal  of  business  has  been  done  on  this 
variable  basis,  and  the  operators  are  now  at 
a  point  where  they  have  not  a  great  deal 
of  coal  to  be  placed  on  contract. 

Within  the  last  week  some  of  this  coal  has 
been  sold  on  the  spot  market  at  $1.25  for 
the  lump,  egg  and  nut.  In  fact,  prior  to  last 
week,  prices  on  these  domestic  sizes  had 
even  gone  lower.  However,  just  recently, 
some  coal  buyers  who  had  been^  depending 
upon  western  Pennsylvania,  the  Kenawa  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  Hocking  Valley  district  for 
lump  coal  found  that  the  supply  in  that  field 
practically  exhausted.  Therefore,  they  have 
gone  west  in  an  attempt  to  supply  themselves 
and  made  first  inquiry  in  the  Franklin  county 
field.  This  inquiry  has  had  the  result  of 
strengthening  both  the  contract  and  the  spot 
market. 

Almost  precisely  the  same  situation  obtains 
in  the  Carterville  fields,  with  this  exception; 
Caterville  operators  have  not  held  it  necessary, 
at  any  time  this  year,  to  make  on  contract 
any  such  low  prices  as  have  been  quoted  on 
other  high-grade  western  coal.  The  larger 
operators  have  turned  down  a  good  deal  ot 
business  because  of  the  low  prices  asked,  but 
that  is  not  causing  them  any  uneasiness.  They 
waited  for  a  better  price  or  refused  to  sell 
their  coal,  and  now  they  find  themselves  with 
a  pretty  volume  of  tonnage  on  which  they 
make  a  profit.  The  lump,  nut  and  egg  are 
selling  all  the  way  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  higher  figures, 
and  with  premiums  over  $1.50  being  paid  for 
the  washed  coal. 

Saline  county  coal  has  been  mainly  a  steam 
proposition,  the  mines  there  specializing  on 


that  business.  These  mines  have  been  clos¬ 
ing  their  customary  contracts  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  Also  the  spot  demand  is  stronger 
with  prices  ranging  about  on  the  level  quoted 
in  the  subjoined  table. 

In  the  eastern  coal,  Pocahontas  is  the  leader. 
The  situation  in  that  field  has  been  explained 
in  detail  a  great  many  times  but  it  only  need 
be  reiterated  that  as  compared  with  demands 
the  supply  is  short  this  year.  The  railroads’ 
transportation  facilties  are  going  to  be,  as  they 
already  are,  short  of  the  requirements  of  the 
mines.  Up  to  now,  most  of  the  railroad  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  moving  within  comparatively 
short  transit  zones.  This  returns  the  cars 
quickly  to  the  mines,  and,  therefore,  increases 
the  coal  shipments.  The  uneasiness  of  both 
shippers  and  consumers  is  over  what  is  likely 
to  happen  when  the  mines  are  forced  to  move 
their  coal  all-rail  over  a  long  route.  This 
seems  to  mean  both  a  shortage  of  coal  and 
cars  and  a  higher  price  for  the  product.  At 
present  the  mine-run  coal  is  selling  on  a  basis 
of  $1.25  at  the  mines,  and  lump  coal  would 
be  selling  on  contract  according  to  June  cir¬ 
cular  of  $1.80  if  there  was  any  of  it  to  sell. 
However,  the  demand  has  about  taken  up 
the  supply  and  any  one  who  gets  a  consider¬ 
able  tonnage  will  have  to  pay  $2. 

The  Hocking  operators  are  devoting  their 
attention  mainly  to  the  lake  trade  and  are 
evidently  catching  up  on  their  orders  be¬ 
cause  they  have  a  little  coal  now  and  then 
for  western  shipments.  This  is  going  into 
summer  storage  and  into  harvest  use  on  the 
basis  of  $1.50  at  the  mines. 

The  coke  market  has  just  about  been  hold¬ 
ing  its  own  for  the  last  week.  The  supply, 
both  for  metallurgical  purposes  and  for  sale 
to  retail  dealers,  has  been  curtailed  because 
of  the  absence  of  coke  workers  at  the  ovens. 
Regardless  of  this  smaller  production,  some 
little  difficulty  was  experienced  for  a  time  in 
moving  all  of  the  output  of  some  of  the  ovens 
for  the  reason  that  retail  dealers  did  not  care 
to  start  that  early  to  fill  their  storage  piles. 
The  dealers  are  beginning  to  think  seriously 
of  putting  in  storage  coal  and  coke,  and  that 
has  strengthened  the  market. 

The  anthracite  trade,  although  customarily 
dull  the  first  week  of  the  month,  is  begining 
to  show  some  signs  of  activity  beyond  the 
ordinary.  This  is  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
business  for  June  will  make  some  amends  for 
the  slow  movement  in  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  the  first  part  of  May. 

Prices  in  net  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  on  shipments  direct  from  the  mines  are 
as  follows: 


Franklin  County — ■ 

Chicago 

Mines 

Lump  . 

.$2.30@2.40 

$1.25@1.35 

Egg  . 

, .  2.30@2.40 

1.25@1.35 

Mine-run  . 

.  2.20@2.30 

1.15@1.25 

Screenings  . 

1.95 

.90 

No.  1  nut . 

2.40 

1.35 

No.  2  nut . 

2.40 

1.35 

No.  3  nut . 

2.30 

1.25 

Harrisburg — 

Domestic  lump  and  egg . 

2.40 

1.35 

Steam  lump  . 

.  2.20@2.30 

1.15@1.26 

Mine-run  . 

2.20 

1.16 

Screenings  . 

1.95 

.90 

No.  1  nut . 

2.40 

1.35 

No.  2  nut . 

2.40 

1.35 

No.  3  nut . 

2.30 

1.26 

Carterville — 

Lump  . 

.  2.30@2.45 

1.25@1.40 

Egg  . 

.  2.30@2.45 

1.25(®1.40 

No.  1  washed . 

.  2.45@2.70 

1.40(®1.65 

No.  2  washed . 

.  2.30@2.40 

1.25@1.35 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  . 

.  1.97@2.07 

1.15@1.25 

Steam  lump  . 

.  1.82@1.87 

1.00@1.05 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.77@1.82 

.95@1.00 

Screenings  . 

.  1.62@1.67 

.80®  .85 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump  . 

2.42 

1.65 

3-incb  lump . 

2.32 

1.45 

5-inch  egg  . 

2.37 

1.60 

3-inch  egg  . 

2.27 

1.40 

Mine-run  . 

2.02 

1.15 

Screenings  . 

.  1.72@1.77 

.85®  .90 

•Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.27 

1.60 

Steam  lump  . 

2.07 

1.30 

Mine-run  . 

1.97 

1.20 

Screenings  . 

.  1.57@1.62 

.80®  .85 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.85 

1.80 

Smokeless  (B.  &  0.  and  Tug  River) — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

1.25 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.85 

1.80 

Hocking  Valley— 

lj4-inch  lump . 

3.15 

1.60 

Kanawha — 

1^-inch  lump  . 

3.40 

1.50 

Coke — 

, .  6.26@5.50 

By-product,  egg  and  stove..... 

4.75 

.  4.55@4.75 

Gas-house  . 

.  4.65(®4.75 

•These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  5  vein  coal,  No.  i  coal 
ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 


Large  Producers. Are  Sold  Up  and  a  De 
mand  for  1,000,000  Tons  of  Coal 
Finds  No  Takers  at  Once. 


Office  of  The  Hlack  Diamond, 
l.‘)02  Oliver  Building, 

PiTTSDUKCH,  June  5th. 

The  Black  Diamond’s  forecasts  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  regarding  the  coal  and  coke  markets, 
have  been  closely  borne  out  by  the  trend  of 
business  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Today  the 
market  might  be  called  a  “dead”  one — all  the 
large  producers  appear  to  be  oversold  for  the 
summer  and  fall,  and  report  has  it  that  a  million 
tons  of  new  business  was  “passed  up,”  the  latter 
part  of  May,  by  leading  operators.  The  market 
is  growing  stronger,  and  a  higher  level  of  prices 
is  anticipated.  Many  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  low  prices  of  coal  prevailing  the  last 
few  years  will  not  appear  in  Pittsburgh  again  for 
years  to  come. 

Consumers  do  not,  however,  appear  to  realize 
the  sold-up  condition  of  the  producers,  and  the 
situation  will  be  prolific  of  surprises,  unless  new 
and  unlooked  for  developments  in  local  fields  and 
a  better  condition  in  foreign  mining  districts 
change  the  present  aspect. 

New  coal  mining  operators  in  Pittsburgh  this 
year  are  more  numerous  than  for  some  time, 
but  it  is  apparent  to  those  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  extensions  of  production  in  this 
territory  will  never  be  very  important  again. 
The  coal  acreage  is  so  thoroughly  held  by  strong 
interests  that  it  will  tend  to  conserve  properties 
and  maintain  the  present  maximum  output,  rather 
than  increase  beyond  a  safe  volume  for  active 
and  dull  seasons. 

The  labor  question  remains  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  problem  for  the  employer,  both  at  mine 
and  oven.  The  union  rules  and  regulations  tie 
the  producer  up  very  tight,  but  the  employe 
may  or  may  not  work,  as  the  spirit  moves  him. 
The  fact  that  this  is  mostly  foreign  labor  and  that 
they  live  and  live  better  in  this  country  on  about 
one-third  of  their  wages,  than  they  ever  lived 
at  home  makes  many  of  them  improvident  and 
reckless,  and  they  will  work  three  or  four  days 
in  the  week  of  a  full  week,  just  as  they  feel  like 
it —  and  spend  the  rest  of  their  time  and  money 
recklessly.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to 
this,  but  it  applies  to  a  large  percentage.  This 
with  the  other  factor  that  many  who  would  other¬ 
wise  be  at  work  in  the  mines,  prefer  other  em¬ 
ployment  as  the  warm  weather  opens,  seriously 
handicaps  the  operator,  and  keeps  him  guessing 
to  maintain  a  normal  force  at  work. 

The  coke  market  remains  firm,  the  producers 
thus  far  controlling  the  situation  with  no  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  demand  for  a  lower  price,  and  both 
spot  and  contract  promise  to  hold  stiff  the  month 
through,  the  p.resent  demand  being  comfortably 
met,  but  no  excess  accumulating  in  the  yards. 
Should  an  unexpected  demand  occur,  it  is  said 
a  very  serious  shortage  would  develop  under  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances. 

The  foundry  situation  remains  unchanged,  spot 
averaging  $.3.00  and  contract  $3.25,  the  iqis  and 
downs  of  the  furnace  grades  not  affecting  foundry, 
which  will  hold  at  present  levels  for  some  time 
to  come.  Today’s  quotations  follow : 

COKE  PER  TON  AT  OVENS. 

. I’rompt  2.2.5 

. Contract  2. .SO 

. Prompt  3.00 

. t'ontract  3.00  to  3.25 

PITTSIIUKOII  COAL  PRICES. 

Standard  prices  jier  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Pittsburgh 


district  mines: 

t^-inclt  screened  lum|)  coal . $1.45  to  $1.50 

54-inch  .screeneu  gas  coal .  1.45  to  1.50 

Mine  run  .  1.35  to  1.40 

(■as  slack  .  00 

Steam  slack  .  80  to  90 


The  railroads  are  moving  fair  t|uantities  of 
coal,  and  no  conqilaint  is  being  made  of  any 
car  shortage  at  present.  Lake  shipments  are 
moving  freely,  though  what  might  be  termed  a 
coal  famine  exists  at  both  the  lake  front  and 
northwestern  docks,  though  the  northwestern 
trade  has  not  opened  freely  as  yet.  Vessel  move¬ 
ment  is  reported  very  free — in  fact  large  ship¬ 
pers  say  they  have  a  greater  vessel  tonnage 
than  they  have  coal  tonnage,  which  reverses  the 
situation  of  a  month  ago. 

Much  interest,  and  some  uneasiness  is  shown 
here  in  the  West  Virginia  strike  belt  situation 
ami  the  outcome  of  the  government  investigation 
will  be  watched  very  closely.  It  is  reported  that 
operators  are  smuggling  in  several  hundred  out¬ 


I'uniace 

I'urnace 

Koundry 

I-'oundry 


side  miners  every  week  to  take  the  places  of  the 
striking  forces,  and  this  feature  causes  many  to 
anticipate  serious  trouble  in  the  near  future. 

River  shipments  will  be  at  a  standstill  for  the 
present,  awaiting  another  rise  and  the  return  of 
tows  and  empties  from  the  south,  the  forecast 
today  being  for  a  continued  fall  in  the  three 
rivers. 

The  Sam  Clark,  belonging  to  the  Monongahela 
Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Company  fleet,  arrived 
last  Saturday  with  a  tow  of  empties,  also  towing 
the  wreck  of  the  Sam  Brown  which  met  with 
an  accident  in  the  lower  waters  some  time  ago. 
The  Clark  and  the  J.  P.  Risher  departed  again 
for  the  south  on  Monday  last  with  a  tow  of  fifteen 
boats,  four  flats  and  four  model  barges,  con¬ 
taining  a  half  million  bushels  of  coal. 


Pittsburgh  News  in  Brief. 

John  W.  Boileau  was  absent  from  his  offices 
several  days,  taking  a  much  needed  rest. 

T.  V.  Brennan,  of  the  Whitney-Kemmerer  Com¬ 
pany,  spent  several  days  the  past  week  in  the 
Wellston  and  Cincinnati  districts  in  the  interests 
of  his  company. 

Because  many  of  the  members  of  Harbor  No. 
25,  Airferican  Association  of  IMasters,  Mates  and 
Pilots,  are  with  the  coal  tows  which  left  Pitts¬ 
burgh  during  the  last  coal  stage,  the  nomin¬ 
ation  of  officers  for  the  association,  which  was 
to  have  taken  place  June  3rd,  was  postponed  until 
the  ne.xt  meeting,  June  17. 

The  records  at  Washington,  Pa.,  show  that 
on  May  29  the  Johnetta  Coal  Company  (a  Jones 
interest)  lifted  two  mortgages,  one  of  $41,284.76 
and  another  for  $10,521.25,  which  were  given 
some  time  ago  in  the  purchase  of  coal  lands. 
The  records  show  satisfaction  entered  in  the 
former  by  Joseph  G.  Horn  and  in  the  latter  by 
J.  B.  Greenlee. 

The  Standard  Fuel  Supply  Company  recently 
removed  its  Pittsburgh  office  from  the  Arrott 
building  to  the  First  National  Bank  building, 
where  it  will  have  larger  quarters.  This  company 
has  mines  at  Wahlville,  Pa.,  where  it  owns  a  very 
large  acreage  equipped  with  an  up-to-date  mining 
plant.  The  company  lately  elected  C.  W.  Hays, 
a  well  known  coal  man  to  the  position  of  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer. 

Pittsburgh  bank  clearings  for  May  established 
a  new  high  record  for  the  month.  The  total 
was  $255,308,385,  an  increase  of  more  than  $20,- 
000,(100  over  the  same  month  last  year.  For  the 
first  five  months  of  1913,  ending  May  31,  the 
exchanges  foot  up  $1,259,575,000,  an  increase  of 
$145,000,000  over  the  same  time  last  year,  and  the 
largest  total  for  any  corresponding  period  in  the 
history  of  the  city. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  aroused  last  week 
by  the  report  that  the  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal 
Company,  one  of  the  former  Osborne  interests, 
was  to  be  consolidated  with  the  Lorain  Coal  & 
Dock  Company,  of  Lorain,  Ohio.  This  report 
has  been  denied  by  representatives  of  those 
interests  in  Cleveland,  but  has  later  been  officially 
confirmed.  The  consolidated  company  will  have 
4(),()()()  acres  of  coal  in  Belmont  county  and  at 
present  are  employing  3,000  men. 

The  movements  of  the  boats  of  the  Mon¬ 
ongahela  River  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  were  reported  June  3rd  as  follows :  Sprague, 
left  Louisville  for  New  Orleans  with  a  loaded 
tow ;  Sam  Clark,  passed  down  at  Point  Pleasant 
with  coal ;  Cruiser,  passed  down  at  Parkersburg 
with  coal;  J.  B.  Williams,  passed  down  at  Evans¬ 
ville  with  coal;  Volunteer  and  Fallie  are  below 
Steubenville  with  loaded  tows;  Boaz,  passed  up 
at  Madison,  Ohio  with  empties;  James  Moren, 
Raymond  Horner,  Valiant,  j.  A.  Donaldson  and 
W’.  K.  Field  are  above  Cincinnati  with  empties. 

The  tow  boat  “Tornado”  of  Pittsburgh,  sank 
at  dam  No.  9  at  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  last 
week.  The  boat  was  bound  for  Pittsburgh  with 
four  barges  and  was  approaching  the  dam,  when 
the  swift  current  of  the  high  river  suddenly 
caught  it.  The  stern  struck  the  wall  of  the 
lock,  and  a  large  hole  was  torn  open.  At  the 
same  time  the  loaded  barge  was  broken  in  two 
and  sank ;  the  three  empties  were  cut  away  and 
saved.  Water  filled  into  the  break  in  the  Tor¬ 
nado  (piickly,  and  within  twenty  minutes  the 
vessel  settled  to  the  bottom,  being  completely 
submerged.  The  work  of  raising  the  boat  will 
start  as  soon  as  lower  water  will  permit. 

“Smoke  elimination,”  a  long  “continued  story” 
in  Pittsburgh,  will  reach  its  conclusion  in  April, 
1914,  according  to  Smoke  Inspector  Searles,  chief 
of  that  bureau,  who  declares  that  by  that  date 
ninety  per  cent  of  Pittsburgh  smoke  will  be 


J.  a.,  iuoi. 

week,  accompanied  by  several  engineers  of  some 
of  the  largest  plants  in  Pittsburgh  district,  to 
inspect  methods  adopted  there,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  enlarge  on  the  scope  of  the  work  here. 
At  one  plant  which  the  party  will  inspect,  390 
tons  of  powdered  coal  are  consumed  daily  with 
no  smoke  whatever.  Mr.  Searles  explains  that 
vvithin  the  last  few  months  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  approximately  20,150  horsepower  of 
smokeless  installation  have  been  contracted  for 
as  fdlows;  Crucible  Steel  Company,  5,000  at 

Steel  Company, 

T  KO  horsepower  at  the  Lower  Union  mills,’ 
HittsOuigh  Railways  Company,  16,400  horsepower 
at  Brunots  Island  plant;  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  ;,oo  horsepower  at  Fort  Wayne  shoos- 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  250  horsepower  at 
the  depot  plant  near  Water  street;  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company,  3,000  horsepower;  and  the  American 
Locomotive  Works,  2,000  horsepower.  “These 
otty-hve  new  smokeless  boilers,”  said  Mr.  Searles 

The  highest  smoke  stack  m  the  world,  accord- 

Ti  ■  the  Frick  build- 

ing.  It  IS  38;}  feet  high  and  seven  feet  in  diameter 
attention  to  the  almost  innumerable 
smoke  stacks  risihg  to  the  sky  line  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  section,  from  which  issued  only  a  faint 
filue  m  place  of  the  volumes  of  smoke  that 

-ave"ln^PiH  1  °Id  conditions, 

cave  to  Pittsburgh  the  name  it  then  deserved. 

St.  Louis  Market. 


t!®’  5th.~(Special  Correspond- 

uice.)  I  he  market  continues  very  dull.  Prices 
all  down  the  line  remain  about  the  same,  and 
t  lere  seems  very  little  chance  of  any  improve¬ 
ment  for  another  six  weeks  at  least.  Prices  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  are  worse  than  any  time  ’this 

E  !  '^probably  accounted  for  by  the 

fact  that  a  number  of  operators  are  getting 
anxious  to  run  a  little,  and  several  mines  have 
started  up  which  had  shut  down.  However,  everv- 
body  would  be  much  better  off  if  they  would 
st^  shut  down  until  the  middle  of  August. 

Carteryille  coal  is  also  moving  very  badly,  and 
lump  and  egg  are  very  hard  to  move.  Screwings 
seem  to  be  a  little  stiffer  than  last  week.  There 

and  V\  illiamson  counties,  which  is  hard  to  suo- 
ply  owing  to  the  light  running  time.  Nut  in  a 

mo?e  t’ha'n-'lu'S.""'"'’  '' 

Hard  coal  is  m  fair  demand,  though  there  is 
no  particular  snap  to  the  movement.  Dealers’ 
prices  remain  on  the  same  basis  as  heretofore. 

Loke  IS  in  good  demand  at  fair  prices.  There 
IS  quite  a  bit  coming  forward,  but  the  demand 
seems  to  out  run  the  supply. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows: 


■Starulanl — 

0-incli  luimi  . 

Mines 

St. 

Louis, 

Mo. 

2-inch  lunii)  .... 

t  \2  steam  eeir  .  .  . 

3x'I  mu  . 

1.37 

2-inch  steam  nut.... 

1.3;a 

Mine-run  . 

Ji*inch  screenines  .  .  . 

-Staunton  or  .Mount  Olive — 
fi-incli  lunin  . 

J^-inch  lumi)  . 

1.77 

screeninc's  .  .  . 

1.42 

1.32 

Trenton — 

^•incli  lump  or 

3x2  nut  .  . 

^  iM-anklin  County  or  Carterville- 
^j-incli  lumn  or  ecp 

3x2  nut  .  . 

lyS-inrli  screenines  ... 

Anthracite — 

('liestnut  . 

Stove  Or  . . 

(■rate  . 

^).80 

Coke — 

(ias  house  . 

l!y-procIuet  .... 

~24ir.  fouiulrv  .... 

SinithinK  coal  . 

Smokeless  (West  t'irginiaj  — 
i.unip  or  eea  .  . . 

.Mine-run  . 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  h:ast  St.  I.ouis. 
or  \  enicc  HI.,  are  20  cents  per 
prices  on  Illinois  coal. 

Granite  City, 
ton  less  than 

Madison, 
St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  Notes  and  Personals. 

Elmer  Martin,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Com- 
liany,  Chicago,  was  m  town  this  week. 

P.  H.  Holland,  of  the  Johnson  City  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  spent  several  days  in  .St.  Louis 
last  week. 

Win.  Steiihenson,  president  of  the  Bessemer 
Coal  &  Mining  Company,  Tilden,  Ill.,  was  in  St. 
Louis,  Wednesday. 
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Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Neb..  June  5th. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Quiet  reigns  supreme  in  tlie  Omaha  fuel 
market.  The  month  of  May  closed  with  summer 
heat,  and  the  weather  has  so  continued  to  date. 
The  retail  trade  amounts  to  but  very  little,  and 
most  of  the  dealers  are  retaining  only  enough 
teams  to  barely  get  along  with,  hiring  the  rest  of 
their  equipment  out  for  other  work,  where  they 
are  not  in  the  ice  business. 

The  low  storage  prices  continue  to  govern  Illi¬ 
nois  coals  of  all  grades,  the-  Franklin  county 
products  of  first  quality  holding  firmly  at  $1.3.'5 
mines  for  early  shipment.  Other  grades  of  Illi¬ 
nois  coal  are  available  at  very  low  prices  for 
prompt  mine  shipments;  hut  business  is  very 
light,  as  price  seems  to  he  no  inducement  at  the 
present  time  in  many  cases,  even  where  the  deal¬ 
ers  have  the  bin  room  to  store  it. 

Semi-anthracite  coal  from  the  Arkansas  dis¬ 
trict  has  not  begun  to  move  in  any  quantity,  and 
the  demand  is  very  light. 

Producers  and  shippers  of  steam  coal  from 
the  Kansas  fields  are  keeping  deliveries  up  to 
date,  and  there  is  no  demand  on  the  spot  market 
for  even  this  size.  Practically  no  nut  coal  from 
this  district  is  now  moving  into  this  market. 

Nearly  all  the  storage  anthracite  has  been 
bought,  and  there  will  be  little  activity  in  the  sale 
of  this  coal,  until  open  market  buying  becomes 
necessary  for  those  who  are  not  storing. 

Some  Iowa  coal  is  moving  on  steam  contracts, 
hut  this  is  practically  all  from  this  field  at  the 
present  time. 

Present  prices  localh'  are  about  as  follows : 


Frai^Klin  County —  Mine. 

6-inch  lump  . $1.35 

6-inch  egg  .  1.35 

3-inch  nut  .  1.35 

Carterville  Distrrict — 

6-inch  lump  .  1.25 

6-inch  egg  .  1.25 

3-inch  nut  .  1.25 

Standard  District — 

6-inch  lump  .  1.25 

6-inch  egg  .  1.25 

3-inch  nut  .  1.25 

Springfield  District  — 

6-inch  lump  .  1.25 

6-inch  egg  .  1.25 

3-inch  nut  .  1.25 

Iowa  District — 

Lump  .  1.75 

Nut  _ • .  1.50 

Mine-run  .  1.60 

Steam  . 75 

Southern  Kansas — 

Lump  .  2.00 

Nut  .  1.70 

Slack  .  1.50 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

Lump  .  3.40 

Broken  sizes  .  3.65 

Wyoming  District — 

Lump  .  2.65 

Nut  . 2.45 

Colorado,  Maitland  &  Boutt  Counties — 

Lump  .  2.50 

Nut  .  2.00 


Omaha. 

$3.75 

3.75 

3.75 


3.65 

3.65 

3.65 


3.50 

.3.50 

3.50 


3.30 

3.30 

3.30 

3.05 

2.61 

2.66 

1.76 


3.35 

3.05 

2.85 


6.50 

6.75 


6.65 

6.25 

6.25 

5.75 


Detroit  Trade. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  June  .5th. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Business  is  good  in  the  local  coal 
trade,  in  so  far  as  steam  coal  is  affected,  with 
little  demand  for  domestic  coal.  Some  shippers 
and  jobbers  qualify  tbe  assertion  by  declaring 
that  the  coal  business  is  not  as  good  as  it  ought 
to  be,  the  while  admitting  that  the  market  is 
more  active  than  it  has  been  in  any  previous 
season  at  this  period  of  the  year,  for  five  or  six 
years  back.  From  this  it  may  be  gathered  that 
conditions  in  the  steam  coal  trade  really  are  quite 
satisfactory,  and  if  further  evidence  seems  neces¬ 
sary,  it  may  be  added  that  winter  prices  still  pre¬ 
vail  and  are  holding  firm. 

Anticipation  of  a  diminished  supply  later  in 
the  year,  due  to  the  possibility  of  mine  troubles, 
curtailment  of  shipments  in  April  because  of 
floods  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  activity  of  Detroit  industrial  and  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments  are  among  the  causes 
which  contribute  to  good  demand  at  present  for 
steam  coal. 

Incoming  shipments,  while  not  large,  appear 
adequate,  and  the  consumers  seem  able  to  keep 
tbe  stock  from  accumulating,  tbe  result  being  that 
the  same  consignment  of  coal  is  not  being  peddled 
about  among  consumers  by  three  or  four  jobbers, 
which,  in  itself  creates  the  impression  that  the 
market  is  overstocked  and  weakens  prices,  when 
the  actual  surplus  is  sometimes  really  inconsider¬ 
able. 

With  uncertainty  as  to  conditions  at  the  mines 
a  few  months  from  now,  serving  as  a  deterrent, 
little  business  appears  to  be  done  in  contract  coal 
at  present.  Operators  are  reported  in  some  in¬ 


stances  to  have  declined  to  make  a  price  on  coal 
for  future  delivery,  and  in  other  cases  the  price 
has  been  quoted  so  high  that  orders  are  dis¬ 
couraged. 

Shipments  of  coal  up  the  lakes  have  been  heavy 
and  although  complaint  is  still  heard  about  slow 
delivery  of  coal  by  the  railroads  at  lower  lake 
docks,  the  delays  in  loading  to  some  extent  are 
offset  hy  swift  dispatch  at  unloading  docks,  most 
of  which  are  kept  in  good  condition  by  speedy 
distribution  of  shipments  to  the  interior,  beyond 
the  lakes. 

The  smaller  type  of  carriers  continue  to  be 
most  sought  after  by  coal  shippers,  moving  coal 
to  Lake  Michigan  ports,  and  the  supply  of. vessels, 
owing  to  activity  in  the  ore  trade,  has  not  been 
e.xcessive,  although  delays  in  getting  cargoes  to 
the  docks  have  sent  a  numher  of  boats  up  light. 

Dullness  marks  the  anthracite  trade,  and 
already  shippers  are  beginning  to  predict  that  the 
holding  back  of  orders  now  will  be  likely  to  bring 
a  recurrence  of  difficulties  in  obtaining  anthra¬ 
cite  later,  when  all  the  buyers  will  be  attempting 
to  have  shipments  delivered  at  the  same  time, 
overtaxing  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  handle 
the  husiness  at  a  season  when  much  of  their  roll¬ 
ing  stock  is  engaged  in  movement  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  crops  that  are  in  prospect. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows : 


West  X'iiginia  Gas— 

F.  0.  B. 

F.  O.  B. 

Mines 

Detroit 

Three-quarter  lump . 

$1.2,5 

$2.65 

Mine-run  . 

2.50 

Slack  . 

2.25 

West  \  irginia  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . 

1.65 

3.05 

Three-quarter  . 

1.25 

2.65 

Mine-run  . . 

2.50 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

.75 

2.15 

Smokeless — 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.50 

Nut  . 

3.00 

Mine-run  . 

1.25 

2.85 

Slack  . 

Open 

Pittsburg  No.  8 — 

1  hree-quarter  lump  . 

1.26 

2.35 

Mine-run  . 

2.25 

Slack  . 

1.95 

Hocking  \’alley — 

Domestic  lump  . 

1.50 

2.65 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

1.35 

2.50 

Mine-run  . 

1.15 

2.30 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Washed  egg  coal . 

1.75 

2.00 

Washed  nut  coal . 

2.75 

Tackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.50 

3.65 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

1.20 

2.35 

Mine-run  . 

1.10 

2.25 

Kentucky  Splint — 

I^ump  . 

1.75 

3.15 

Kgg  . 

2.05 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

.75 

2.15 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump . 

1.10 

2.50 

Mine-run  . 

1.00 

2,40 

Slack  . 

.70 

2.10 

Twin  Cities  Trade. 


Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  June  5th. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — ^While  the  weather  has  turned 
chilly  again,  and  it  is  almost  necessary  to  maintain 
fires  to  keep  homes  and  offices  warm,  the  volume 
of  coal  business  at  present  is  rather  light.  Dock 
companies  are  shipping  anthracite  mostly,  and 
there  continues  to  be.  an  active  demand  for  this 
description  of  fuel.  In  fact,  it  is  asserted  that 
the  demand  has  absorbed  about  all  the  coal  that 
has  come  forward  to  the  head  of  the  lakes.  Con¬ 
sumers  have  been  somewhat  forehanded  in  buy¬ 
ing  hard  coal,  anticipating  that  there  might  again 
he  a  shortage  next  winter,  due  to  the  difficulty 
they  experienced  in  getting  this  coal  after  the 
middle  of  February  the  present  year. 

In  bituminous  coals  some  contracts  are  being 
made,  but  dock  coals  are  so  much  firmer  than 
they  were  a  year  ago  that  buyers  are  following  a 
waiting  policy.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
buying  companies  will  purchase  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  until  late  in  the  fall,  anticipating  there  may 
be  a  break  in  prices  then.  In  this  supposition 
they  are  more  than  likely  to  be  disappointed. 
Dock  shippers  report  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  coal  forward  from  the  mines  to  Lake 
Erie  loading  ports.  They  complain  that  cars 
are  not  available  at  the  mines,  and  that  forward¬ 
ings  are  confined  to  three  or  four  days  a  week, 
because  the  mines  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  closed  down  waiting  for  the  empties 
to  return.  If  this  continues  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son  it  will  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  sup- 
lily  of  coal  available  on  the  docks.  Usually  at 
this  season  of  the  year  eastern  shippers  are  very 
busy  with  the  lake  trade,  and  tonnage  is  arriving 
at  the  docks  about  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  un¬ 
loaded.  Smokeless  coal  of  all  descriptions  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  held  firmly  by  the  mining  companies, 
even  where  large  tonnages  are  involved,  and  the 


forwardings  of  this  class  of  fuel  are  unusually 
light. 

Crop  prospects  in  the  northwest  were  never 
better  than  at  present.  The  season  has  been  un¬ 
usually  favorable  for  small  grains,  and  there 
continues  to  be  plenty  of  moisture.  Indications 
are  that  one  of  the  heaviest  crops  on  record  will 
be  harvested  in  September.  This  is  of  interest 
to  all  the  factors  in  the  coal  trade,  because  a 
heavy  crop  means  freight  traffic  congestions  at 
all  points,  a  shortage  of  cars  for  the  movement 
of  fuel,  and  delays  after  the  cars  are  loaded. 
Northwestern  roads  are  not  purchasing  much  ad¬ 
ditional  new  equipment,  so  that  there  are  all  the 
elements  for  a  serious  turn  of  affairs.  Dealers 
are  taking  in  only  hard  coal  at  this  time,  and 
apparently  will  not  take  any  interest  in  bituminous 
until  they  are  absolutely  forced  to  do  so.  The 
mild  weather  last  season  is  having  its  effect  in 
that  direction,  and  unless  there  is  a  change  in 
the  attitude  of  dealers  the  matter  of  the  summer 
stocking  of  soft  coal,  all  of  the  business  will  be 
crowded  into  tbe  autumn  months,  abetting  the 
bad  transportation  conditions. 

In  the  Illinois  rail  trade,  conditions  remain 
largely  unchanged.  The  smaller  sizes  of  coal, 
such  as  nut.  No.  2  nut  and  screenings  are  in 
active  demand,  with  prices  fairly  steady  on  the 
basis  of  Chicago  quotations.  Demand  for  lump 
and  six-inch  egg  is  quiet  and  the  movement  into 
this  territory  is  forced  in  order  to  dispose  of 
these  sizes. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Northwestern  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  which  will  be  held  at 
Duluth,  July  9th,  10th,  and  11th.  Secretary  Laird 
has  provided  a  very  fine  program  for  this  con¬ 
vention.  In  addition  to  several  nation-wide 
speakers  on  business  topics,  there  will  be  a  side 
trip  to  Hibbing,  Minn.,  to  visit  the  mining  plant 
of  the  Oliver  Mining  Company.  A  great  deal  of 
interest  in  this  trip  is  being  taken  by  those  who 
intend  visiting  Duluth  at  the  time  of  the  conven¬ 
tion. 


Toledo  Market. 


Toledo.  Ohio,  June  5th. — The  market  here  is 
e.xtremely  strong  both  as  to  demand  and 
prices.  Pocahontas  is  leading  the  market  and 
even  slack  is  in  exceptionaliy  heavy  demand 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  Prices  are  being 
well  maintained  and  there  is  not  a  concession 
being  offered.  Lake  trade  is  very  heavy  and 
difficulty  is  being  met  in  securing  boats  to 
take  care  of  the  large  amount  of  coal  here. 
The  domestic  demand  is  good  and  steam  coal 
is  also  selling  well  and  there  is  also  a  good 
demand  for  threshing  coal.  Shipments  are 
somewhat  better  than  they  were  and  taken 
altogether  local  coal  dealers  have  nothing  of 
which  to  complain. 

Prices  as  quoted  in  Toledo  follow: 


Smokeless—  Toledo.  Mines. 

Lump  and  egg . $3.35  $1.90 

Mine-run  .  2.70  1.25 

Hocking — 

Mine-run  .  2.15  1.15 

J^nmp  .  2.50  1.50 

^■inch  lump  .  2.35  1.35 

Nut  .  2.15  1.15 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg .  8.50  2.50 

Nut  .  3.25  2.25 

I'omeroy — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.75  1.7.> 

Nut  .  2.50  1.50 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  .  2.85  1.60 

Kanawha  splint  .  2.75  1.50 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.35  1.10 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block .  3.15  l.'JO 

Massillon — 

Lump  .  3.25  2.50 

Washed  nut  .  3.25  2.50 

Voughiogheny — 

Mine-run  .  2.55  1.30 

^-inch  steam  lump .  2.65  1.40 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

iH-inch  lump  .  2.35  1.35 

^-inch  lump  .  2.20  1.20 

Mine-run  .  2.10  '1.10 

IMossburg  Smiti»ing — 

Prepared  size  .  3.20  1.7) 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.20  1.75 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2.10  1.10 

^-inch  lump  .  2.20  1.20 

IJd-inch  lump  .  2.35  1.35 

Pennsylvania — 

Kentucky  car.nel  .  3.85  2.50 

Cannel  egg  .  3.60  2.15 

Ohio  cannel  .  8.85  3.00 


Toledo  News  in  Brief. 

Mr.  Martin,  representing  the  Claybrook  Coal 
Mining  Company  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was 
a  Toledo  caller  this  week. 

W.  H.  Dunn,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  dealer,  was 
in  the  city  Monday  looking  after  coal  sup¬ 
plies. 
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THE  BEACK  DIAMOND. 


Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  June  5tli — (Special  Correspondence.)^ — 
A  dull  and  stagnant  market  contrasts  the  brisk 
movement  of  a  week  ago.  The  general  scramble 
at  the  month’s  end  to  get  in  on  the  low  prices 
has  resulted  in  filling  every  needed  requirement 
and  there  is  a  disposition  to  reckon  well  on  future 
storage  needs  before  placing  orders  at  the  June 
advance  of  25  cents  over  May. 

Lignite  production  is  very  light,  and  mines  of 
the  northern  district  will  average  no  more  than 
one-fourth  time  with  nearly  a  summer  force. 

As  a  rule  the  bituminous  output  will  hardly 
exceed  that  of  the  lignite  production,  barring 
Trinidad,  which  will  record  full  time  for  the 
week.  Mines  of  the  Walsenburg  district  ran  about 
two  days  for  the  whole  week,  as  did  those  in  the 
Canon  City  district. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Routt  county  also  has  fallen 
off  in  production,  but  of  course  this  condition  is 
only  temporary,  as  in  other  bituminous  fields. 
They  are  all  feeling  the  effect  of  excessive  book¬ 
ings  during  the  last  week  of  May.  Some  of  the 
Routt  county  mines  operated  by  concerns  inter¬ 
ested  in  retail  branches  are  making  full  produc¬ 
tion  on  that  account  alone. 

The  demand  for  anthracite  continues  good,  and 
bookings  for  the  week  on  that  grade  show  an 
increase  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  a  year  ago. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  all  grades  of  slack,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  light  lump  production,  but  prices  re¬ 
main  unchanged. 


Routt  County  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

Pea 

April  and  May . 

$2.00 

$1.25 

June  and  July . 

2.26 

1.25 

August  . 

2.60 

Washed 

1.35 

Canon  City  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May . 

$2.00 

.... 

June  and  July . 

2.25 

.... 

August  . 

2.60 

.... 

Walsenburg  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May . 

$1.76 

•  «  .  . 

June  and  July . 

_  2.60 

2.00 

August  . 

(Add  25c  for  Pinon  washed 

_ 2.76 

nut.) 

2.25 

.... 

Trinidad  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

Pea* 

April  and  May . 

$1.65 

$1.25 

June  and  July . 

1.65 

1.25 

August  . 

1.66 

1.35 

•Maitland. 


Denver  News  Notes. 

P.  K.  Harmon  of  the  Western  Coal  &  Selling 
Agency,  spent  several  days  this  week  in  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  Strathmore  and  other  mines. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  R.  Canon  are  rejoicing  over 
the  advent  of  a  boy  heir  to  the  Big  Four  prop¬ 
erty,  which  arrived  last  Sunday. 

\  letter  from  Oak  Creek  states  that  C.  B. 
Chaffee  has  purchased  the  interest  of  J.  W.  Lowry 
in  the  new  coal  mine  being  opened  two  miles 
above  that  place.  Mr.  Chaffee  and  his  partner, 
T.  J.  Williams,  will  develop  the  property  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  soon  have  the  Yampa  Valley  spur  of  the 
Moffat  road  extended  so  as  to  be  able  to  load 
direct  from  the  tramway  now  being  constructed. 

The  board  of  examiners  for  coat  mine  inspec¬ 
tors  has  been  completed  by  the  appointment  of 
K.  H.  Weitzel  of  Trinidad,  and  James  Dalrymple, 
chief  inspector  of  coal  mines,  by  Governor  Am¬ 
mons.  The  other  members  of  the  board  are  W. 
H.  Adamson  of  Ledyen,  John'  R.  Jenkins  of 
Cokedale  and  George  Peart  of  Denver.  Dalrym- 
ple’s  appointment  as  chief  inspector  has  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  both  miners  and  operators. 

Dr.  John  D.  Bay,  of  South  Bend,  Tnd.,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  party  of  eastern  capitalists,  were  in 
Craig  last  week,  making  preliminary  investiga¬ 
tions  prior  to  investments  in  coal  properties  of 
that  section.  Their  object  is  to  buy  outright  cer¬ 
tain  properties  that  meet  with  their  approval,  get 
their  machinery  on  the  ground  and  start  opera¬ 
tions  as  soon  as  the  new  Denver  &  Salt  Lake 
railway  reaches  Craig  in  October.  Dr.  Bay,  as  the 
head  of  the  Battle  Era  Mining  company,  has  al¬ 
ready  purchased  7,200  acres  of  coal  lands  in  that 
vicinity— by  far  the  largest  coal  syndicate  now  op¬ 
erating  in  Moffat  county. 


Knoxville  Situation. 

Knoxvii.i.e,  Tenn,.  June  (Special  Corre¬ 

spondence.) — The  demand  for  both  steam  and 
domestic  coal  continues  unusually  good  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  Coal  operators  generally  are 
almost  unanimous  in  reporting  that  conditions 
arc  better  than  they  can  recall  at  any  time  pre¬ 
vious  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

1  here  has  been  some  let  up  in  the  demand  for 
the  liner  grades  of  steam  coal.  On  account  of 


the  increase  in  the  production  of  domestic  grades, 
three-inch  steam  and  nut  and  slack  are  more 
plentiful,  with  the  result  that  the  abnormal  de¬ 
mand  that  prevailed  thirty  days  ago  has  been 
reduced  to  about  a  normal  demand.  There  has 
been  little  change,  if  any,  in  the  price  of  three- 
inch  steam,  but  the  prevailing  prices  on  nut  and 
slack  are  from  five  cents  to  ten  cents  less  than 
those  ruling  a  month  ago.  The  larger  grades  of 
steam  coal  are  still  in  strong  demand  for  this 
season.  There  are  occasional  reports  of  distress 
coal  being  offered  at  low  figures,  but  as  a  rule, 
the  demand  is  taking  care  of  the  output  in  good 
shape,  and  at  prices  that  are  averaging  from  five 
cents  to  fifteen  cents  per  ton  higher  than  last 
year’s  contracts. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  demand 
for  domestic  coal.  Very  few  domestic  operators 
report  having  any  tonnage  of  consequence  unsold 
for  delivery  prior  to  August  1st.  A  number  of 
operators  report  that  they  are  almost  entirely 
sold  up  until  September  1st.  Domestic  operators 
generally  are  reluctant  to  make  quotations  for 
shipments  later  than  September  1st,  as  they  con¬ 
template  a  strong  demand  by  that  time. 

Already  the  matter  of  car  supply  is  being  given 
serious  consideration  by  coal  operators  generally 
in  figuring  on  fall  and  winter  business.  Reports 
indicate  that  even  during  the  past  month,  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
cars.  Operators  generally  are  disposed  to  con¬ 
sider  that  if  even  a  small  shortage  prevails  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  distressing  conditions  in 
this  respect  are  likely  to  prevail  in  the  late  fall 
and  winter  months.  Reports  from  the  other  coal 
fields  indicate  that  shortage  of  cars  already  is 
general,  and  it  is  not  a  local  matter  with  this 
field. 

Business  conditions  in  the  country  generally 
continue  good,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  money 
generally  is  very  tight,  and  that  there  is  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  more  or  less  uncertainty  in  connection  with 
changes  in  the  tariff.  The  balance  of  trade  in 
our  favor  with  foreign  countries  during  the  past 
ten  months  is  slightly  over  $500,000,000.  Exports 
of  coal  figure  in  this  balance  much  greater  during 
the  past  ten  months  than  they  have  ever  done 
heretofore.  The  increase  in  our  exports  of  coal 
is  one  of  the  factors  that  has  caused  the  coal 
situation  over  the  country  generally  to  be  one 
of  the  best  that  ever  prevailed  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 


Baltimore  Ohio  Cars. 


With  respect  to  coal  cars,  something  seems 
to  have  gone  wrong  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  in  the  last  nine  months.  That 
carrier  under  the  administration  of  that  traffic 
genius,  Oscar  G.  Murray,  was  known  as  the 
encourager  of  traffic.  The  one  thing  through¬ 
out  its  long  and  eventful  career  which  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  needed  has  been  net 
revenue,  which  means,  primarily,  freight. 

The  officials  of  that  road  have  known  that 
fact;  if  they  did  not  know  when  they  went 
with  the  road,  they  came  to  realize  it  very 
shortly  thereafter.  Therefore,  it  has  been  the 
consistent  policy — first  given  definite  form  and 
order  by  Mr.  Murray — of  that  road  to  encour¬ 
age  every  shipper  by  extending  to  him  every 
facility  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  that  rail¬ 
road  to  extend.  Sometimes  in  earlier  years,  the 
actual  supplying  of  equipment  has  been  a  long 
way  behind  the  good  intention  of  the  officers, 
but  in  the  last  two  years  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
has  been  a  fairly  satisfactory  servant  of  eas¬ 
tern  coal  shippers;  it  never  got  around  to 
the  point,  exactly,  of  organizing  the  movement 
of  coal  to  the  western  territory. 

Along  last  August,  something  went  wrong- 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  this  has  not, 
apparently,  been  straightened  out  to  date.  That 
railroad,  about  the  10th  of  last  August,  began 
to  experience  a  shortage  of  cars.  This  lasted 
— as  indeed  it  did  upon  alt  other  railroads, 
through  the  fall  and  early  winter  months. 
By  Christmas,  the  other  carriers  rallied  from 
their  deficiency  and  have  subsequently  shown 
not  a  shortage,  but  rather  a  plethora  of  cars; 
they  have  not  given  a  delayed,  but  a  very 
rapid  movement  of  coal  to  destination. 

Something,  however,  which  at  present  is  not 
explained,  happened  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
which  has  made  that  car  shortage  continuous 
since  the  early  part  of  last  August.  It  did 
not  have  enough  cars  all  through  the  winter. 
Now  that  it  has  begun  to  divert  coal  and  coal 
equipment  to  the  lake  trade,  it  is  still  very 
short  on  cars  in  which  to  move  the  coal  to 
eastern  destinations.  This,  very  naturally,  is 


most  embarrassing  to  the  eastern  shippers  of 
coal  who  must  rely  upon  that  carrier.  In  a 
good  many  instances  the  supply  of  coal  cars 
has  not  been  in  excess  of  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
•normal  demands  of  the  shippers.  In  view  of 
the  abundance  of  cars  on  other  lines  during 
the  last  few  months,  this  seems  like  an  almost 
inexcusable  lack  of  efficiency. 

At  the  time,  when  the  coal  shippers  had 
been  pleading  for  relief  from  the  car  short¬ 
age,  the  general  superintendent  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  C.  C.  Riley,  sent  out  a  letter  to  all 
shippers  indicating  that  the  car  shortage  rather 
than  being  relieved  is  going  to  be  worse.  This 
emphasizes  the  discontent  of  the  strippers  with 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  service  and  is  causing  an 
intensified  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  matter. 
Mr.  Riley’s  letter  is  to  this  effect. 

“The  indications  are  that  the  tonnage  of 
coal,  ore  and  other  commodities,  to  be  moved 
over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  during  the  next 
few  months  requiring  the  use  of  open 
cars,  will  be  very  heavy.  In  order  that  all 
shippers  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  may 
be  properly  taken  care  of  and  may  participate 
in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  handling  this 
tonnage,  it  will  be  necessary  for  both  shippers 
and  consignees  to  co-operate  by  loading  and 
unloading  all  cars  promptly.  Notwithstanding 
the  increased  demand  for  cars  the  delay  in 
releasing  theni  during  the  month  of  April, 
191.3,  was  much  in  excess  of  the  same  month 
last  year.  Will  you  not  kindly  assist  by  re¬ 
leasing  your  cars  promptly?’’ 


Cincinnati  Trade. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  5th. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Just  as  calm  and  restful  as  the 
usual  June  day  is  the  local  coal  situation  for 
this  section  of  the  country  at  the  present  time. 
The  railways  are  doing  their  share  to  keep  the 
game  moving  on  an  even  tenor  of  its  way;  the 
strike  situation  up  in  West  Virginia  is  about 
as  worrisome  as  a  fiea  (bites  once  in  a  while 
to  let  its  presence  be  known);  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  good  movement  from  the  mines  and  the 
average  run  of  business  of  tbe  local  retailers 
is  about  that  of  this  season  of  the  year. 

There  is  a  lot  of  snug  satisfaction  in  the 
situation  now  that  the  dog  days  are  approach¬ 
ing  and  most  of  the  local  operators  are  sit¬ 
ting  back  with  their  orders  in  their  pockets 
well  satisfied  with  the  trend  of  affairs. 

Locally  the  retailers  have  something  to 
worry  about  in  the  way  that  labor  is  shap¬ 
ing  up  its  course,  but  even  that  is  bothering 
trouble.  Since  the  street  car  men  won  their 
strike  there  has  been  a  general  movement  to 
unionize  other  branches  of  labor.  Now  the 
teamsters  are  in  line  and  with  all  branches  of 
that  labor  coming  in  the  coal  men  can  see  a 
cloud  on  the  horizon  that  will  spell  trouble 
for  the  future. 

The  car  situation  is  not  half  bad.  Here  •nd 
there  there  is  a  slight  complaint  from  the  West 
Virginia  operators  and  those  who  are  located 
in  eastern  Kentucky  against  the  slow  move¬ 
ment  of  empties,  but  along  the  C.  &  O.  there 
has  been  an  actual  plentitude  of  cars  for  the 
past  week  or  so. 

The  river  situation  has  been  good.  Most 
of  the  large  string  of  tows  that  were  sent  down 
with  the  early  rise  are  coming  in  and  the  coal 
is  being  well  taken.  On  water  Pittsburg  is 
holding  at  eight  cents  a  bushel,  run  of  mine 
seven  and  one-half  cents  and  Kanawhas  at 
eight  cents. 

The  embargo  which  was  declared  between 
the  Big  Four  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  has 
been  lifted  so  that  connecting  lines  are  now 
in  the  best  of  shape. 

Locally  retail  prices  have  stiffened  a  little 
with  the  coming  of  the  first  of  the  month  to 
consumers.  The  prices  now  are  Pittsburgh  lump, 
.$3.50  to  $3.75;  nut  and  slack,  $2.25;  Kanawha, 
$3.50  to  $3.75;  smokeless,  $4.50,  and  anthra¬ 
cite,  $7.75  to  $8  a  ton. 


Cincinnati  Trade  Notes. 

.Andrew  Lorimar  of  J.  S.  Lorimar  Sons,  De¬ 
troit,  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  this  week. 

F.  J.  Baxter  of  the  Welch  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  of  Welch,  W.  Va.,  visited  the  trade 
during  the  past  few  days. 

P.  Dellahunt  of  Dellahunt  &  Kennedy  was 
in  from  Detroit  for  a  couple  of  days  early  in 
the  week. 

George  Cameron  of  Fickands,  Mathers 
&;  Co.  of  Cleveland  was  among  the  local  trade 
during  the  week. 
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West  Virginia  Investigation. 


Mining  conditions  in  the  Paint  Creek  region 
of  West  Virginia  are  to  be  investigated  by  a 
committee  of  the  United  States  senate.  This 
was  decided  upon  last  week,  after  much  palaver 
and  over  the  protest  of  the  two  senators  from 
that  state.  According  to  recent  statements  by 
those  advocating  the  probe,  the  inquiry  will 
be  along  these  lines; 

Whether  peonage  exists  in  the  coal  fields. 

Whether  the  postal  facilities  have  been  in- 
terferred  with,  and  if  so,  by  whom. 

Whether  the  immigration  laws  have  been 
violated. 

Whether  there  has  been  discrimination 
against  the  district  on  the  part  of  the  state 
administration. 

Charges  to  be  investigated  are  that  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  been  arrested,  tried 
and  convicted  contrary  to,  or  in  violation  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States;  that  there  have 
been  infractions  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law;  and  that  firearms  were  imported  into 
the  affected  district  in  order  to  exclude  the 
products  of  the  coal  fields  from  the  competitive 
markets.  The  committee  also  will  investigate 
the  causes  leading  up  to  these  alleged  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  investigating  committee  is  as  follows: 
Senator  Swanson  of  Virginia,  chairman;  Sena¬ 
tors  Shields  of  Tennessee,  and  Martine  of 
New  Jersey,  democrats;  Borah  of  Idaho,  and 
Kenyon  of  Iowa,  republicans. 

The  committee  can  sit  either  during  ses¬ 
sions  of  congress,  or  in  recess, _  and  may  sum¬ 
mon  witnesses  or  compel  the  attendance  of 
recalcitrants  and  may  take  depositions. 

Representatives  of  the  coal  miners  worked 
diligently  for  some  time  to  secure  this  action 
by  the  senate.  Senator  Kern  of  Indiana  led 
the  fight  as  it  was  his  resolution  which  was 
passed. 


Adapting  Boiler  to  Coal. 

(Concluded  from  page  15.) 
reality  the  determining  factor  in  not  only 
smokeless  combustion  but  in  efficiency,  and, 
therefore,  in  boiler  efficiency. 

At  this  point  the  question  was  raised 
whether  the  horizontal  baffling  did  not  caus^ 
soot  to  be  deposited  upon  the  top  of  the  baf¬ 
fles,  and,  therefore,  to  make  it  difficult  to 
clean  the  boiler.  Mr.  Bement  answered  this 
question  by  saying  that  in  one  installation  in 
Chicago  where  a  battery  of  eighty  boilers  was 
working  with  these  horizontal  baffles,  there 
had  been  no  serious  difficulty  in  cleaning  the 
soot  off  the  baffles.  He  said,  of  course,  it  was 
a  question  which  would  have  to  be  taken  up, 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was  a  determin¬ 
ing  question,  or  a  serious  question,  therefore, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  adoption  of  something  which  was  al¬ 
most  sure  to  effect  great  economy  if  generally 
adopted.  Mr.  Kreisinger  said  that  in  the  tests 
no  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  question  but 
it  would  have  been  easily  possible  to  arrange 
for  the  insertion  of  some  kind  of  scraper  to 
remove  this  soot. 

E.  R.  Fish,  secretary  of  the  Heine  Safety 
Boiler  Company  of  St.  Louis,  said  that  his 
company  was  the  first  to  have  tried  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  waj'  to  exploit  the  notion  of  horizontal 
as  opposed  to  vertical  baffling  of  boilers.  He 
said  that  the  theory,  at  first,  had  been  most 
violently  opposed  by  not  only  the  competing 
boiler  makers,  but  by  engineers  who  had  not 
believed  the  theory  correct.  He  was,  there¬ 
fore,  very  much  pleased  to  know  that  the 
work  of  these  conscientious  engineers  had 
proved  the  correctness  of  the  theory  upon 
which  the  originator  of  his  design  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  beginning. 

Robert  H.  Kuss,  formerly  deputy  smoke  in¬ 
spector  of  Chicago,  made  a  point  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  when  he  said  it  was  a  proper 
distinction  to  make  the  furnace  one  unit  and 
the  boiler  another.  This  naturally  led  to  a 
suggestion  that  it  was  possible  to  give  coal 
gases  the  sufficient  amount  of  travel  to  insure 
complete  combustion  without  involving  boiler 
baffling  as  a  part  of  the  furnace.  That  is,  a 
furnace  with  a  fire-brick  roof  could  very  easily 
give  the  gases  the  length  of  travel  necessary 
before  coming  in  contact  with  the  relatively 
cool  tubes  of  the  boiler.  If  that  was  done  and 
complete  combustion  was  thus  obtained  the 
baffling  of  the  boiler  became  a  secondary  mat¬ 


ter  making  it  discretionary  on  the  part  of  the 
plant  engineer  whether  the  boiler  was  baffled 
transversely  or  horizontally,  or,  in  fact,  not 
at  all._ 

Where,  however,  a  scheme  of  baffling  was 
resorted  to  which  made  the  passages  through 
the  boiler  a  part  of  the  furnace,  or  at  least 
the  equivalent  of  that,  the  baffling  of  the 
boiler  might  become  a  matter  for  more  or  less 
serious  consideration.  But,  he  was  not  ciuitc 
ready  to  subscribe  in  full  to  all  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  theories  put  forward  by  the  authors 
either  in  the  original  paper  or  in  the  present 
discussion. 

T.  A.  Marsh,  inspecting  engineer  of  the 
Green  Engineering  Company  of  Chicago,  the 
producers  and  installers  of  the  Green  Chain 
Grate  Stoker,  made  the  point  that  his  com¬ 
pany  had  recognized  for  some  time  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  in  this  paper,  namely,  that  coal 
is  an  individual  thing  which  must  be  handled 
according  to  its  particular  quality  and  its 
chemical  composition.  For  example,  the  Iowa 
coal  which  would  run  up  thirty  pei  cent,  some¬ 
times,  in  ash  required  one  kind  of  stoker  and 
one  kind  of  combustion  chamber.  The  Illi¬ 
nois  coal,  with  a  high  percentage  of  light  vola¬ 
tile  matter  and  a  rather  high  percentage  in 
ash,  had  to  be  handled  in  its  own  peculiar  way. 
The  Youghiogheny  coal  requires  a  furnace 
constructed  particularly  for  its  use,  while  cer¬ 
tainly  the  low  volatile  coal  containing  very 
low  percentage  of  impurities  also  requires  a 
furnace  of  its  own. 

All  the  way  through  the  discussion  Mr.  Be¬ 
ment  had  made  running  comments  following 
the  statement  of  each  speaker.  In  these  com¬ 
ments  he  not  only  clarified  the  discussions  by 
centering  it  upon  the  one  theme  before  the 
meeting,  but  also  contributed  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  the  history  of  this  enterprise,  as 
well  as  the  history  of  the  growth  of  various 
boilers  and  boiler  settings.  The  subject 
treated  by  Mr.  Bement  was  entirely  too  im¬ 
portant  to  condense  or  attempt  to  condense 
into  the  space  available  in  this  issue.  As  a 
consequence,  Mr.  Bement’s  comment  will  be 
printed  more  or  less  in  detail  in  a  later  issue. 


The  New  Anthracite  Suits. 


Attorney-General  AIcRejmolds  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  proposes  to  “file  ever  many 
suits  against  the  anthracite  coal  companies, 
and  press  them  to  the  limit.”  This  has  been 
well  understood  in  anthracite  coal  circles  for 
several  months,  and  the  time  of  bringing 
the  suits  it  has  been  said  would  be  as  soon  as 
the  decree  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
vs.  Reading  et.  al.  was  entered.  This  has 
been  done  so  the  the  new  litigation  may  begin 
at  any  time. 

The  new  suits,  it  is  expected,  will  include 
every  allegation  against  the  anthracite  coal 
companies  that  has  ever  been  made,  as  well 
as  many  which  have  been  before  the  courts. 
It  will  make  no  difference  whether  the  court 
has  passed  on  them  favorably  or  not.  The 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey-Reading  mer¬ 
ger  was  found  not  to  be  unlawful,  but  it  will 
be  revived.  In  a  good  many  instances  where 
the  companies  have  slipped  through  the  meshes 
of  government  prosecution  they  will  be  hauled 
into  court  again  and  compelled  to  make  an¬ 
other  defense. 

A  number  of  these  cases  Attorney-General 
McReynolds  tried  himself  and  no  doubt  with 
more  experience  and  the  power  of  the  at¬ 
torney-general’s  office  behind  him,  he  expects 
to  do  more  effective  work.  Up  to  this  time 
the  government  has  not  accomplished  much 
in  its  crusade  against  the  anthracite  com¬ 
panies.  It  suffered  absolute  defeat  in  the 
lower  and  upper  court  on  its  main  conten¬ 
tion,  the  existence  of  a  major  conspiracy 
among  the  anthracite  companies.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  contended  for  ten  years  that  these 
companies,  with  Reading  at  the  head,  were 
in  a  combination.  There  was  never  a  scrap 
of  evidence  to  bear  on  the  charge,  but  the 
government  insisted  that  there  was,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  oath  of  every  informed  person 
whose  testimony  was  taken.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  McReynolds  still  has  hopes  of  showing 
up  something  under  the  Sherman  law  that  will 
retrieve  the  government’s  defeat  on  this  real 
and  important  point. 

The  case  may  not  be  concluded  for  several 
years.  It  has  not  such  importance  as  it  had  a 


few  years  ago.  It  looked  the  other  day 
when  the  terms  of  the  decree  in  the  original 
case  were  being  arranged,  as  if  the  lawyers 
and  all  concerned  were  tired  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  without  interest  in  what  was  going 
on, — Phikuiclphia  Nezvs  Bureau. 


Electrifying  Steel  Mills.']^.;| 

By  the  installation  of  a  1,500  horsepower 
alternating  current  motor  at  the  plant  of  the 
.'\pollo  Steel  Company  of  Apollo,  Pennsylvania, 
a  new  field  is  opened  for  the  electric  power 


The  New  Motor. 


companies.  This  is  a  step  toward  the  electri¬ 
fication  of  steel  mills. 

The  entire  Apollo  plant,  including  the  giant 
rolls,  will  in  the  future  be  operated  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  Electrification  will,  it  is  said,  reduce 
power  costs.  The  capital  charges  for  electrical 
c(|uipment  are  said  to  be  two  and  one-half 
times  less  than  steam  equipment.  This  instal¬ 
lation  will  save  in  interest  and  depreciation 
enough  to  pay  for  the  motor,  it  is  estimated, 
in  ten  years’  time. 

Another  important  consideration  is  that  a 
1,500  horsepower  steam  plant  is  limited  to 
overload  in  times  of  emergency,  whereas  a 
1,500  horsepower  motor  will  actually  deliver 
4,000  horsepower  for  some  time  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  motor. 


Tax  on  Anthracite. 


In  these  uneasy  days  when  investigations  and 
probes  into  the  high  cost  of  living  are  as 
common  as  fish  dinners  on  Friday,  it  would 
seem  that  instead  of  enacting  laws  to  increase 
the  cost  of  living,  the  investigating  legisla¬ 
tures  of  different  states  would  practice  what 
they  are  preaching  and  pass  a  bill  or  two  de¬ 
signed  to  decrease  the  “high  cost  of  living.” 

However,  Pennsylvania,  a  state  which  al¬ 
ready  is  collecting  revenue  so  fast  that  its 
officials  are  so  busy  taking  it  in  they  can’t 
get  a  chance  to  think  how,  plausibly,  to  spend 
it  all,  has  decided  that  it  needs  a  little  more 
revenue  from  the  anthracite  trade.  So,  its 
senate  has  passed  the  house  bill  taxing  an¬ 
thracite  coal  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  each  ton  at  the  mines. 

The  annual  output  of  the  anthracite  mines  of 
Pennsylvania  is  about  80,000,000  tons.  Should 
the  bill  become  a  law  by  receiving  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  governor,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
state’s  increased  revenue  will  be  about  $4,- 
000,000  or  $5,000,000.  It  must  be  remembered 
in  this  connection  that  while  the  state  asses¬ 
ses  and  collects  this  money  it  will  be  paid 
by  people  outside  the  state  who,  mainly,  con¬ 
sume  the  anthracite  production. 

Naturally,  one  begins  to  wonder  what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  become  of  this  money  that  the  anthra¬ 
cite  users  in  other  states  will  have  to  pour  into 
the  already  bursting  coffers  of  Pennsylvania. 
Will  the  coal  users  in  other  states  relieve 
Pennsylvania  inhabitants  of  part  of  their  tax 
obligations  or  will  they  merely  give  state  offi¬ 
cers  a  bigger  sum  to  play  with?  Will  it  be 
used  as  expense  money  for  investigations  into 
the  living  conditions  of  Pennsylvania  miners, 
or  will  it  be  used  as  a  weapon  to  do  battle 
with  the  “greedy  coal  trust,”  which  is  forever 
trying  to  take  the  pennies  away  from  the 
“poor  little  'coal  users?” 

But,  those  questions  aside,  it  is  pertinent  to 
inquire  what,  in  the  meantime  has  become  of 
the  federal  constitutional  provision  against 
impost  duties. 
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New  York  Trade. 


Anthracite  Agencies  Seek  No  More  Or¬ 
ders  Until  Those  Recently  Accepted 
Have  Been  Filled — Bituminous 
Firm. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
No.  29  Broadway, 

New  York,  June  5th. 

The  selling  agencies  of  the  anthracite  pro¬ 
ducing  companies  in  the  New  York  territory 
are  for  the  most  taking  a  vacation  under  pay; 
they  are  attending  only  to  office  routine,  seek¬ 
ing  no  orders.  None  of  the  larger  companies 
cares  for  more  business  than  now  booked  until 
a  considerable  surplus  has  been  cleaned  up. 
The  trade  does  not  seem  anxious  to  buy  at 
the  moment  but  by  the  time  the  orders  now 
on  the  books  are  filled  they  will  be  back 
again  en  masse  to  try  to  push  orders  through 
in  June.  More  than  likely  this  can’t  be  done, 
but  it  is  the  way  dealers  have  been  buying 
this  year.  The  broad  view  of  the  hard  coal 
market  here  is  very  assuring  and  leaves  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  there  will  be  an  abundant 
market  for  all  the  anthracite  sent  to  New  York 
harbor  ports.  No  surplus  coal  is  now  on  the 
piers  and  the  tonnage  afloat  is  not  a  con¬ 
siderable  item.  Dealers  are  taking  more  coal 
both  on  the  line  and  by  water  in  this  vicinity 
than  is  usually  supposed,  which  accounts  for 
the  easy  movement  of  coal  as  it  arrives. 

From  the  mines  are  received  reports  of  more 
button  strikes  and  labor  disturbances  affecting 
six  or  seven  collieries  for  a  greater  part  of 
the  week.  A  desperate  effort  is  being  made 
by  union  leaders  to  enforce  a  closed  shop 
policy  throughout  the  regions  and  they  are  not 
compromising  with  the  men  who  neglect  to 
pay  their  dues  and  maintain  good  standing  in 
the  ranks.  The  burden  of  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  men  is  reflected  in  a  decreased  ton¬ 
nage  for  the  operators.  Other  operating  con- 
diitions  are  favorable  and  transportation  by 
rail  is  in  good  shape  with  car  supplies  good. 
The  only  feature  of  transportation  commented 
on  in  New  York  this  week  is  that  of  the  small 
boats  to  New  England  and  Canada  as  the  suit¬ 
able  craft  is  becoming  very  scarce  from  year 
to  year  and  is  retarding  coal  trade  to  many 
points  at  this  time. 

All  of  the  prepared  sizes  are  strong  this 
week  and  very  short  for  early  delivery.  Pea 
coal  is  somewhat  longer  than  expected  it 
would  be  at  this  time  and  is  being  stored, 
though  not  in  large  quantities.  It  maintains 
its  price  easily,  however,  in  good  grades,  being 
shaded  a  trifle  only  in  the  poor  qualities.  The 
steam  sizes  are  in  fair  shape  for  good  grades, 
the  weaker  being  rice  coal.  Typical  quota¬ 
tions  are  on  the  average  of  about  $2.50  to  $2.60 
for  buckwheat  No.  1,  barley  at  about  $1.60,  and 
rice  nearly  at  circular  on  average  transactions. 
It  is  necessary  to  restrict  shipments  still  as 
the  markets  do  not  justify  a  liberal  offering 
of  the  steam  sizes. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

Bituminous  conditions  in  New  York  con¬ 
tinue  about  the  best  they  have  ever  been 
known  to  be  in  normal  years  for  this  season 
and  the  same  strong  markets  as  descriljed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  weeks  continue  to  hold 
good  and  show  no  tendency  to  weaken.  The 
same  causes  assigned  to  the  scarcity  of  coal 
arriving  at  the  piers  here  seem  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  things,  namely  a  shortage  of  cars 
and  a  scarcity  of  labor  at  the  mines.  The 
demand  continues  good  with  but  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  contract  consumers  indulging 
in  summer  curtailing  of  shipments,  or  shut¬ 
ting  off  fuel  requirements  because  of  an  al¬ 
leged  industrial  situation  pending  tariff  legis¬ 
lation.  If  there  is  any  dullness  amongst 
manufacturers  it  is  hardly  apparent  in  their 
coal  requirements  thus  far  as  tonnage  con¬ 
sumed  indicate  a  very  healthy  situation.  The 
needs  of  consumers  here  are  ample  to  take  up 
all  of  the  coal  arriving  either  at  high  spot  prices 
or  on  contracts.  No  coal  stands  long  any¬ 
where  about  the  harbor  and  prices  are  stiff 
on  quotations  from  the  mines  for  early  ship¬ 
ment.  Producers  are  dodging  contracts  now 
and  a  very  common  occurrence  is  the  with¬ 
drawing  of  quotations  to  buyers  by  shippers 
and  the  declining  to  quote  on  inquiries  offer¬ 
ing  contracts.  It  is  all  quite  unusual  for  this 
time  of  year  but  there  seems  to  be  no  mis¬ 
take  about  the  real  strength  of  the  situation 
as  a  whole,  although  there  is  no  one  who  can 


clearly  define  the  causes  that  sustain  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Whether  the  market  will  hold  out  for 
all  summer  is  another  matter  of  conjecture 
which  none  can  decide  definitely,  but  all  are 
optimistic  for  the  entire  summer  and  the  rest 
of  the  year  to  next  April,  at  least. 

Some  of  the  eastern  sales  agents  have  made 
recent  trips  through  the  Pennsylvania  bi¬ 
tuminous  fields  and  report  as  their  most  re¬ 
markable  observation  that  many  of  the  little 
operations  which  in  years  past  have  been  the 
first  to  close  down,  are  still  running  and  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  full  capacity.  On  the  other  hand 
they  report  some  of  the  large  producers  cur¬ 
tailing  for  a  lack  of  labor  supply  more  than  from 
any  shortage  of  orders  and  then  some  diffi¬ 
culty  about  full  car  supply.  On  the  whole  it 
is  the  general  impression  that  a  much  larger 
tonnage  of  soft  coal  is  being  mined  at  this 
time  than  is  normal  for  similar  periods  in 
previous  years.  Everywhere  the  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  more  labor  is  being  strained  to  the  limit 
with  but  a  slight  reward  for  the  most  diligent 
search.  Operators  are  most  optimistic  about 
the  prices  the  summer  trade  will  warrant  and 
look  forward  to  premium  prices  next  winter. 

The  small  amount  of  spot  trading  in  New 
York  makes  typical  quotations  hard  to  es¬ 
tablish  as  the  prices  obtained  for  the  small 
tonnages  sold  range  between  $2.60  and  $2.85. 
There  was  one  transaction  late  last  week  in 
rusty  coal  of  poorest  quality  at  $2.40,  but  it 
tells  nothing  except  to  indicate  the  bottom  in 
quality  with  its  corresponding  price.  Gas 
coals  are  reported  largely  sold  up  with  most 
large  requirements  cautiously  contracted  some 
time  since.  Pocahontas  and  New  River  tran¬ 
sactions  through  offices  here  have  been  firm 
at  the  usual  figure  of  $2.85.  Slack  from 
western  Pennsylvania  is  bringing  $1.10  and 
$1.05,  which  means  a  quarter  less  for  Eair- 
mont.  Coke  is  dull  awaiting  the  midsummer 
shifting  of  contracts  and  establishing  of  the 
next  semi-annual  prices.  West  Virginia  aver¬ 
age  coals  that  have  been  offered  here  for  spot 
purchase  are  quoted  at  $1.10  and  Pennsylvania 
coals  from  any  field  are  easily  worth  more 
than  $1.20  and  usually  range  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 


The  Freight  Rates. 

Coastwise  freights  are  weak  because  of  the 
offering  of  more  bottoms  than  the  situation  in 
the  coal  markets  demand.  There  is  no  very 
marked  evidence  of  strength  in  shipping  circles 
and  the  following  basic  quotations  are  subject 
to  some  flexibility  downward:  From  Hampton 
Roads  to  Boston,  eighty  to  ninety  cents;  to 
points  east  of  Boston,  $1  to  $2;  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Boston,  seventy  to  ninety  cents;  to 
Portland,  $1.25;  to  Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to 
Searsport,  $1.75;  to  Sound  points,  seventy-five 
to  ninety  cents;  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
ninety  cents;  to  Providence,  seventy  to  eighty 
cents;  to  Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five 
cents;  to  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty- 
five  to  forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are: 


Somerset  County—  Harbor. 

Best  grades  . $2.90 

Medium  grades  .  a  70 

Ordinary  . g'go 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein .  3. 20 

Cheaper  grades  .  2.8O 

Clearfield  County — 

Best  grade  .  2. 80 

Ordinary  grades  .  2.6.'> 

Indiana  County — ■ 

Rest  grade  .  2.8.5 

Medium  grade  .  2,05 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein .  .1.1.5 

West  \'irginia — 

Ordinjiry  grades  .  2. .50 

Best  gas,  14 -inch  lump .  2!70 

Best  grade,  run-of-mine .  2.0,5 

Gas  slack  . 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines. 
$1.25 
1.15 
1.05 


1.00 

1.25 


1.25 

1.10 


1.30 

1.10 


1.00 

.85 

1.10 

1.05 

.75 


A  mirnber  of  Baltimore  coal  men  of  prominence 
are  looking  to  Europe  for  recreation  this  summer. 
Following  the  announcement  that  Clarence  W. 
Watson,  president  of  the  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company, 
would  leave  for  the  other  side  in  June,  comes 
the  announcement  that  Jere  If.  Wheelwright, 
president  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company, 
and  family,  will  sail  for  I''urope  from  New  York 
on  June  14.  Another  Baltimorean  to  travel 
abroad  shortly  is  If.  Crawford  Black,  of  the 
Black-Sheridan-Wilson  Coal  Company. 


A  new  natural  gas  proposition  has  bobbed  up 
here.  G.  P.  Grimsley,  mining  geologist,  is  gather¬ 
ing  information  for  New  York  capitalists  as  to 
the  practicability  of  piping  the  gas  here  from 
West  Virginia. 


Buffalo  Market. 


Buff.\lo,  N.  Y.,  June  5th. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  movement  of  anthracite  from 
Buffalo  up  the  lakes  has  been  very  active  so 
far  this  season,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  May 
figures,  which  show  a  total  of  6:!8,75()  tons. 
So  far  this  season  the  shipments  amount  to 
1,143,464  tons,  as  compared  with  40,250  tons 
for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  The  ship¬ 
ments  made  thus  far  this  year  are  greater  than 
those  up  to  .August  1st  last  year. 

This  week  the  lake  shipments  amounted  to 
168,000  tons,  or  about  the  same  as  for  the  week 
previous.  Chicago  jumped  into  first  place  in 
the  amount  of  coal  taken,  owing  to  the  drop¬ 
ping  off  in  the  Lake  Superior  grain  trade.  The 
vessel  owners  prefer  to  send  their  boats  to 
Chicago  under  present  conditions,  the  rate  is 
higher  and  the  trip  shorter.  The  distribution 
of  the  week’s  shipments  was  as  follows:  Chi¬ 
cago,  71,400  tons;  Duluth-Superior,  46,350; 
Fort  Williams,  14,000;  Port  Arthur,  13,400; 
Sheboygan,  6,800;  Waukegan,  5,300;  .Marquette. 
3,200;  Houghton,  3,050;  Manitowoc,  3,000;  De- 
pere,  1,500. 

.Anthracite  business  is  about  up  to  the  aver- 
age  for  this  season,  many  dealers  having  fair 
stocks  still  on  hand.  Independent  anthracite 
is  more  plentiful  here  this  year  than  hereto¬ 
fore,  but  it  is  in  larger  sale  than  formerly  and 
jobbers  who  have  been  in  this  field  for  some 
years  are  not  finding  it  an  easy  matter  to  get 
hold  of  all  the  coal  they  need. 

The  bituminous  market  is  holding  up  weli. 
No  great  amount  of  coal  is  being  offered  here, 
the  demand  not  being  strong  enough  to  make 
consignment  shipments  advisable  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  Coal  is  being  forwarded  in  less  quantity- 
in  this  way  than  it  was  a  short  time  ago.  The 
good  lake  trade  is  sustaining  prices  at  a  firm 
level  and  operators  say  they  are  offered  good 
figures  for  lake  coal  for  the  entire  season. 
Mine-run  coal  is  nominally  on  a  Pittsburgh 
basis  of  $2.55,  but  as  much  as  ten  cents  higher 
is  occasionally  paid. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


Baltimore,  June  5th. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Coal  trade  conditions  here  are  extremely 
healthy.  It  is  the  best  early  June  period  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  there  is  every'  prospect  of 
things  improving  as  the  summer  advances,  instead 
of  stagnating  as  in  the  past.  With  the  close  of 
the  contracting  period,  it  was  thought  by  many 
that  there  would  come  a  period  of  weakness,  but 
instead  there  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  spot 
coals  that  has  bolstered  up  things  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree. 

Because  of  easy-  supply,  probably  the  weakest 
TOals  of  the  week  were  Pennsylvania  steam  fuels. 
There  was  a  very  good  supply  from  that  quarter, 
and  while  there  was  no  break  in  the  prices  the 
coal  was  furnished  in  quantities  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  immediate  needs. 

These  fuels  of  the  lietter  grade  were  holding 
up  around  $1.35  however,  and  somewhat  similar 
prices  were  being  secured  for  West  Virginia  gas 
coals,  which  were  in  exceptionally  strong  call  for 
the  week.  Even  the  lowest  grades  of  coal  offered 
throughout  the  week  were  good  for  from  eighty 
to  eighty-five  cents.  Slack  was  also  very  tight, 
the  demand  e.xceeding  the  immediate  supply  and 
prices  were  well  up  to  the  figures  for  ordinary 
run-of-mine  fuels. 

Car  supply  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  might 
be  in  some  sections  of  West  Virginia,  especially 
along  lines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
This  shortage  seems  directly  in  line  with  the 
road's  recent  warning  to  shippers  that  they  should 
facilitate  the  movement  of  cars  by  prompt  load¬ 
ings  and  unloadings,  as  a  shortage  was  to  be 
exiiected  early  this  season. 

Labor  conditions  in  many  sections  continue  un¬ 
satisfactory'.  With  a  decreasing  number  of 
miners  available  month  by  month,  the  producing 
interests  in  many  cases  are  guessing  where  they 
will  get  off  when  the  real  rush  season  begins. 

Very  heavy  shipments  are  being  made  over  the 
piers  here,  both  on  foreign  and  domestic  account. 
Some  idea  of  its  extent  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  week  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Company  handled  a  total  alone  of  66, ()()()  tons 
over  the  local  jiiers. 

.Anthracite  conditions  remain  steady  for  the 
period.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  any  kind  of  fuel, 
but  what  coal  is  coming  through  is  being  absorbed 
readily.  - 

Ralph  C.  Caples,  new  general  traffic  manager 
of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  has  taken  up 
his  new  duties  here. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

Producing  Companies  Are  Kept  Busy 
Filling  Orders  Held  Over  from  May 
but  New  Orders  Are  Light. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1400  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  June  5th. 

The  change  in  the  market  conditions  respecting 
anthracite  coal  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  has 
been  hut  a  slight  one,  and  of  such  a  bare  margin 
that  there  is  little  of  new  interest  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Many  orders  were  carried  over  from  the 
latter  part  of  May  that  will  furnish  a  comfort¬ 
able  tonnage  on  which  to  continue  mining  at  full 
rate  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  the  least.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  healthy  outlook,  as  the  same  buy¬ 
ing  impetus  that  left  the  orders  over  from  last 
month  will  naturally  set  in  earlier  this  month 
and  carry  the  strong  market  through  the  month 
with  ease.  The  hard  coal  trade  never  had  a 
stronger  tone  under  similar  conditions  than  seems 
to  be'  abroad  at  this  time  as  respects  demand  for 
the  tonnage  offered  this  section.  There  is  no 
excitement  in  any  quarter  about  either  side  of 
the  market,  but  a  smooth,  strong  tone  throughout 
that  is  most  gratifying  to  all  concerned.  The  out¬ 
look  is  the  best  that  could  be  wished  for  and  the 
feeling  is  one  of  general  optimism. 

The  respective  sizes  of  anthracite  are  nearly 
equal  in  their  standing  between  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  and  all  strong  at  the  circular.  Pea  coal 
is  being  stored  by  some  of  the  companies,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  than  force  the  market,  which  would 
not  carry  the  normal  tonnage  at  full  circular 
prices.  By  storing,  they  are  able  to  keep  the 
price  at  regular  figures  in  this  market,  and  will 
be  consequently  able  to  avoid  charging  prem¬ 
iums  later  on,  when  this  size  becomes  short,  as 
it  has  been  for  several  recent  winters  since  be¬ 
coming  largely  a  domestic  article.  Egg,  stove 
and  nut  are  in  good  demand  and  as  evidenced  by 
the  orders  left  over,  in  the  rear  of  requirements 
of  buyers.  The  steam  sizes  are  quite  slow  again 
and  the  demand  but  a  slight  item  as  compared 
with  the  activity  of  the  other  sizes.  Not  a  large 
tonnage  is  being  brought  forward,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  aiiparent  strength  of  No.  3  buck¬ 
wheat  in  this  vicinity,  as  much  as  the  actual  de¬ 
mand.  It  is  reported  that  practically  all  current 
quotations  are  at  the  circular  prices  for  the  few 
inquiries. 

Bituminous  coals  are  still  enjoying  the  same 
strong  market  reported  last  week,  with  no 
change  for  the  worse,  and  but  a  slight  turn  for 
the  better,  maintaining  the  firmness  that  took 
possession  of  the  situation  so  unexpectedly  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  since,  and  has  continued  to  command 
the  soft  coal  markets  of  the  east  ever  since.  The 
keynote  is  the  scarcity  of  coal  at  the  piers  here 
and  the  small  surplus  tonnage,  known  as  free 
coal,  that  is  coming  forward  from  day  to  day 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dealers  in  spot  markets 
and  the  jobbers.  To  those  in  need  of  such  ton¬ 
nage  the  situation  is  a  most  puzzling  one,  as 

they  find  it  impossible  now  to  even  substitute  the 
poorer  grades  of  coal  on  orders  that  formerly 
rccjuired  medium  coals,  or  better  grades  of 

coal  on  orders  that  formerly  required  medium 
coals.  P)etter  grades  are  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  current  business  and  have  also 

gone  out  of  the  contract  market  largely  as 

it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  contracts  turn¬ 
ing  from  door  to  door  about  the  offices  of  the 
coal  concerns.  We  do  not  ordinarily  dodge  con¬ 
tracts  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  at  few 


others,  but  such  is  the  case  now,  and  bids  fair 
to  continue  thus  for  some  time.  No  summer  in 
recent  years  has  given  better  promise  than  this 
one,  and  the  trade  is  more  than  optimistic  about 
the  future. 

The  railroads  are  unable  to  cover  requirements 
for  a  short  time  to  come  at  their  offers  of  $1.10 
and  are  hesitating  to  take  up  the  coal  proffered 
at  $1.15  and  up.  Cement  mills  are  large  buyers 
here,  as  the  new  construction  work  to  repair  the 
Hood  damage  in  the  middle  west  has  caused  this 
business  to  prosper  wonderfully  in  recent  weeks. 
They  have  boosted  slack  coal  to  nearly  a  dollar. 
Other  industries  have  shortened  their  contract 
orders  a  trifle,  but  are  still  taking  the  greater 
part  of  their  specified  tonnage.  Pennsylvania 
coals  from  all  fields  are  worth  at  least  $1.15  and 
usually  more,  while  West  Virginia  ordinary  steam 
coals,  which  are  scarce,  are  bringing  practically 
the  same  figure  with  the  poorer  grades  easily 
worth  ninety-five  cents.  Other  gratles  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  given  for  New  York  and  all 
eastern  markets. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

E.  H.  Hemminway,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  in 
Philadelphia  this  week. 

R.  R.  Rcutlinger,  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co., 
spent  the  holiday  and  week  end  in  New  York  last 
week. 

H.  J.  Dreese,  of  the  S.  J.  Patterson  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  in  Philadelphia 
and  Pennsylvania  points  recently. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  has  let  a  con¬ 
tract  to  Enos  L.  Seeds  to  build  a  coal  pocket  at 
Port  Reading. 

A.  K.  Wright,  president  of  the  Grampian  Coal 
Mining  Company,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  was  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  this  week. 

Among  the  Philadelphia  steamer  charters  ap¬ 
pears  that  of  the  Str.  LaPlata,  to  carry  coal  from 
Baltimore  to  Hamburg,  Germany,  the  terms  and 
further  particulars  remaining  private. 

Henderson  Coal  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  taken  out  a  Pennsylvania  charter,  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $3(),()0(),  naming  C.  K.  Porter,  Marine  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal. 

The  tipple  of  the  Lenox  Coal  Company,  on  the 
Cresson  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  last  week,  and  is  a  total 
loss,  putting  the  operation  out  of  commission. 
The  tonnage  has  been  handled  by  the  Watkins 
Coal  Company  for  some  time. 

Arnold  Gerstell,  general  sales  agent  for  Percy 
Heihier  &  Son,  and  John  W.  Hood,  eastern  salc.s 
manager  for  the  Davis  Colliery  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  expect  to  sail  for  an  European  tour  on 
the  SS.  Oceanic,  June  28,  returning  on  August  3d, 
aboard  the  Rotterdam. 


New  England  Trade. 


Boston,  June  5th. — (Special  Correspondence.) — 
Bituminous  dealers  say  there  is  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  demand  for  spot  coal,  but  not  enough 
so  to  influence  prices.  Offering  of  spot  coals  are 
few  and  far  between  inasmuch  as  virtually  every¬ 
thing  arriving  is  being  applied  to  contract  orders. 
Prices  at  Mystic  Wharf  are  unchanged  at  $3.57 
to  $3.83  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars.  All  of  the  large 
dealers  say  more  or  less  trouble  is  being  ex¬ 
perienced  in  getting  fcoal  forward  owing  to 
increased  shipments  to  the  west  and  a  steadily 
increasing  shortage  in  labor.  Stocks  of  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  New  River  coals  at  Hampton  Roads 


ports  have  been  further  reduced  since  last  re¬ 
ports  and  conditions  there  are  now  said  to  be 
normal.  We  hear  of  no  instance  where  dealers 
are  wavering  on  circular  prices  for  contract 
orders,  $8.85  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  loading  ports  being 
generally  quoted.  Receipts  of  Pennsylvania 
liituminous  have  fallen  off  somewhat,  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  car  shortage.  The  demand  for  these 
coals  continues  very  good  and  prices  hold  firmly 
at  $l  to  about  $1.55  a  ton  on  cars  at  the  mines. 

The  first  few  days  of  this  month  have  shown 
no  let-up  in  the  demand  for  certain  grades  of 
anthracite.  May  turned  out  to  be  an  unusually 
active  month  with  most  dealers  and  naturally  the 
trade  in  general  is  feeling  quite  confident  regard¬ 
ing  fall  prices.  It  is  generally  estimated  that  most 
of  the  nearby  retail  dealers  have  covered  them¬ 
selves  for  this  season’s  requirements,  but  many 
situated  inland  and  further  down  the  coast  still 
require  considerahle  coal.  With  stocks  in  local 
storage  pockets  down  to  the  smallest  amount  on 
record  and  with  an  unusually  large  western  de¬ 
mand  and  the  natural  slowing-up  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  this  summer,  it  seems  good  business  policy 
for  these  uncovered  dealers  to  place  their  orders. 
While  money  is  rather  tight  the  rates  for  same 
are  not  too  high  to  make  an  investment  in  coal 
profitable.  The  big  shippers  are  holding  strongly 
to  regular  June  circular  prices  and  the  supply 
of  independent  anthracite  offered  at  concessions 
is  growing  smaller  each  week.  In  most  cases 
when  an  independent  shipper  offers  anthracite 
at  concessions  the  quality  of  same  is  not  up  to 
standard. 

The  local  retail  demand  for  anthracite  is  fairly 
good  in  anticipation  of  an  advance  in  prices  on 
July  1st.  At  outside  cities  and  towns  the  situ¬ 
ation  appears  irregular,  some  dealers  reporting 
a  good  business  while  others  say  less  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  their  wagons  are  operating.  The 
retail  demand  for  soft  coal  is  quiet. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  is  unchanged, 
the  general  asking  price  from  Hampton  Roads 
])orts  to  Boston  being  seventy  to  eighty  cents  a 
ton.  The  amount  of  vessel  space  offered  is  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Weather 
conditions  for  water  transportation  are  very  favor¬ 
able,  but  some  delays  have  been  experienced  in 
securing  full  cargoes. 


^heCentral  West  Coal  CtfJ 

M«NC  OWNCffS  ANO  SKtPPEKS  OP  ,  W 

..  .  Ohio  and  We*t  Viirglnii  Coal*,-., 

Hocking  Washed  Egg,  Store  m 

Shaker  Screen  1/Uiiip  our  specialty, 

J.  S  Mr\E5.  C.en’l  Sales  Mgr.  *  '  d6t.UIIKSW;-b)^| 

. - . . . . . .  '•  . . 


Sunday  Creek  Co. 

Hoeklni  A  «  Producirs 

anil  111  I  ind 

W.  Vl  SUpyin 

ron  STIAM  AND  DOMKDTIO  USK 
OUTLOOK  BLDQ.  |  i  OOLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  Lorain  Goal  &  Dock  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Capacity  10,000  tona  No.  8  Pbg. 

Coal  Dally 


PEALE,  PEACOCK  &  KERR 

OF  NEW  YORK 


REMBRANDT  PEALE,  President 
H.  W.  HENRY,  Vice-President  and  Traffic 
Manager 

J.  H.  LUMLEY,  Treasurer 

GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL' 

NEW  YORK 


BITUMINOUS 


VICTOR 


E.  E.  WALLING,  Vice-President 

North  American  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


COAL 


u.s.  patent 


ANTHRACITE 

COAL 
GAS  COAL 
and  COKE 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


CoLUMBU.s,  Ohio,  June  5tli. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Coal  business  in  this  market  is 
in  a  strong  position  despite  a  number  of  re¬ 
tarding  factors.  The  car  supply  has  developed 
a  tendency  to  become  inadequate  although  this 
condition  is  said  by  the  railroad  traffic  offi¬ 
cials  to  be  only  temporary.  However,  this 
situation  is  having  the  effect  of  holding  back 
movement  from  every  district.  Production 
in  the  Hocking  Valley  is  reported  as  about  85 
per  cent  of  normal,  that  in  the  Pomeroy  field 
about  60  per  cent  and  in  eastern  Ohio  where 
the  output  has  been  highest  during  the  last 
several  weeks  it  has  declined  to  seventy-five  per 
cent.  This  slowing  down  is  said  to  be  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  car  shortage. 

Prices  on  all  grades  are  holding  firm  with  a 
slight  tendency  to  move  up.  This  is  especially 
so  of  the  small  sizes  which  have  been  ex¬ 
hibiting  some  weakness  during  the  last  several 
weeks.  There  is  a  little  disposition  among 
producers  or  jobbers  to  grant  concessions  and 
it  is  said  that  the  present  market  is  not  one  of 
dickering,  the  buyers  coming  into  the  market  mani¬ 
fest  little  or  no  inclination  to  bear  prices.  On 
the  other  hand  the  producers  and  jobbers  are 
only  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  proper  ratio 
between  supply  and  demand  to  the  end  that 
present  levels  may  hold  steady. 

Demand  for  coal  for  lake  shipment  is  un¬ 
usually  active  and  the  tonnage  moving  is  up 
to  the  limit  of  transportation  facilities.  Pro¬ 
ducers  and  jobbers  are  making  every  effort 
to  get  tonnage  forward  before  any  possible 
car  shortage  may  curtail  or  cut  off  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  large  ore  trade  is  having  a  good 
effect  on  the  coal  movement  and  the  chartering 
of  vessels  is  very  active. 

Steam  business  is  holding  fairly  steady  with 
a  large  tonnage  moving  to  consumers.  Fac¬ 
tories  and  mills  are  buying  in  a  hand  to  mouth 
way  just  at  present,  while  they  ascertain  what 
the  future  may  develop.  While  this  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  steam  market  appear  to 
have  slumped  last  week  it  has  assumed  such 
steady  proportions  as  to  give  assurance  of 
producers.  Of  course,  there  are  some  steam 
consumers  booked  far  ahead  in  their  business 
that  are  stocking  up.  But  this  class  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  rather  than  the  rule.  Railroads  are 


continuing  to  take  a  good  quantity  of  fuel  and 
this  outlet  to  production  is  regarded  as  hold¬ 
ing  more  assurance  just  now  than  any  other. 


Thick  Vein  Hocking —  Columbus. 

3-inch  lump  . ip  3.15 

154-iuch  lump  .  2.15 

54-inch  lump  .  2.00 

Mine-run  .  1.80 

Egg  .  1,90 

Domestic  nut  .  1,85@1.90 

Nut,  pea  and  slack .  1.35 

Coarse  slack  .  1.25 


Mines. 
$  1.50 

1.50 
1.35 
1.15 
1  25 
1.20@i!25 
.70 
.60 


Washed  Coals — 


Cobble  .  2..55  1.90 

Stove  .  2.40  1.75 


Pomeroy — 

2  and  3-inch  lump . 

Mine-run  . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Kanawha  Gas — 

IJJ-inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Kanawha  Splint — 

2- inch  lump  . 

54-inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . 

Egg  . 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

N.  &  W.  White  Ash— 

3- inch  lump  . 

154 -inch  lump  . 

Egg  . 


Washed  Coals — 

Egg  . 

Nut  . 

Youghiogheny — ■ 
154 -inch  lump  ... 


2.15 

1.80 

1.35 

1.90 

1.80 

2.40 

2.20 

1.75 

2.15 

1.55 


2.65 

2.50 

2.15 

2.40 

2.35 


2.65 


1.50 

1.15 

.70 


1.25 

1.15 

1.45 

1.30 

1.10 

1.25 

.65 

1.75 

1.60 

1.25 


1.50 

1.45 

1.75 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

The  Ohio  Cannel  Coal  Company,  Coshocton, 
Oliio,  has  reduced  its  capital  stock  from  ■$!,- 
500,000  to  $500,000. 

S.  H.  Robbins,  of  the  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio 
Coal  Company,  says  there  is  very  little  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  consolidation  between  his  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Company. 

The  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  has  placed  an 
order  for  ],000  gondola  cars  with  the  Ralston 
Steel  Car  Company  to  replace  cars  recently 
sold  to  a  railroad  of  the  northwest.  The  cars 
are  to  be  delivered  during  the  fall. 

Governor  Cox  has  announced  that  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  announce  soon  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  investigate  mining  conditions  in 
this  state  as  provided  for  under  the  Thomas 
resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 


Judge  M.  N.  Donahue,  of  the  Ohio  supreme 
court,  has  declined  to  serve  on  the  commis¬ 
sion. 

Coal  operators  in  unionized  field  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  drawn  into  the  investigation  by 
the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  into  the  conditions  surround¬ 
ing  the  coal  strike  in  the  Paint  Creek  region 
of  West  Virginia.  The  resolution,  providing 
for  the  investigation  introduced  by  Senator 
Kerns,  has  been  before  the  Senate  for  the  last 
month  and  its  scope  has  been  enlarged.  In¬ 
formation  received  by  coal  men  here  states 
that  the  investigation  will  go  into  the  relations 
between  coal  interests  in  union  fields  and  those 
m  the  non-union  fields  of  West  Virginia.  Ohio 
operators,  it  is  understood,  are  expected  to  be 
particularly  involved  in  the  inquiry.  The  min¬ 
ers  of  West  Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  a 
part  of  the  Kanawha  district  are  unorganized, 
and  practically  a  state  of  war  has  existed  in 
certain  districts  in  the  mountain  state  for  a 
year  past  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to  organize 
West  Virginia.  Previous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  organize  this  field  but  always  met  the 
united  resistance  of  the  operators  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  West  Virginia.  The  competition  for 
markets  between  West  Virginia  producers  and 
the  producers  of  the  unionized  fields  has  been 
so  keen  that  the  union  operators  have  com¬ 
plained  against  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them 
by  organization  which  has  worked  as  a  handi¬ 
cap  in  competing  with  unorganized  districts. 
The  miners  of  the  unionized  territory  have 
also  realized  that  they  were  losing  out  in  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  result  of  such  competition.  The 
operators  of  West  Virginia  have  represented 
to  the  Senate  committee  that  the  conditions 
which  the  committee  is  called  upon  to  investi¬ 
gate  are  due  to  a  conspiracy  between  the  op¬ 
erators  of  the  unionized  territory  and  the 
union  itself.  It  is  charged  that  these  operators 
and  the  railroads  serving  them  have  encour¬ 
aged  the  efforts  to  organize  West  Virginia  and 
have  supplied  the  means  therefor.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  operators  of  the  union  terri¬ 
tory  will  of  necessity  be  drawn  into  the  in¬ 
quiry,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  may  volun¬ 
tarily  choose  to  appear  to  exonerate  them¬ 
selves  from  any  misrepresentation  and  to  show 
the  real  conditions  existing  between  the  com¬ 
petitive  fields  and  between  themselves  and  the 
union  miners. 


OUR  TWIN 
SPECIALTIES 

You  want  a  coal  that  will  attract  customers 
by  \\.s  Preparation,  Appearance  and  Quality 

“Possum  Ridge” 
and  “Oak Ridge” 

are  exactly  such  coals,  and  will  attract 
buyers  at  sight.  They  are  mined  in  the 
choicest  section  of  Southern  Illinois. 


Southern  Illinois  Coal  and 
Coke  Company 

W.  J.  SMITH,  Asst.  Sales  Mgr, 

W.  C.  Taylor,  S.W.S.A.,  Cent.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Offices,  122  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Peoples  Gas  Company  Building 

Colliery  Offices:  Herrin,  Illinois 
Branch  Offices;  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Boston,  Mass. 
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Susquehanna  &  Western. 


The  New  York,  Susquehanna  & 
Western  Railroad  Company,  including 
the  Wilkes-Barre  &  Eastern  Railroad 
Company,  issues  the  following  finan¬ 
cial  statement  for  the  month  of  April 
and  for  ten  months; 

April—  1913.  1912. 

Gross  revenue  . $357, 940. .57  $188,280.87 

Open  exp.  and  taxes.  .  230,865.92  174,173.19 

Operating  income  ....$127,074.65  $  14,107.68 

Included  in  the  expenses  is  one-twelftli  of 
the  entire  taxes  of  the  year;  also  one-twelfth 
of  the  annual  depreciation  of  equipment. 

10  mo.  to  Apl.  30 —  1913.  1912. 

Gross  revenue  ...$3,169,114,01  $3,139,143.47 

Opr.  exp.  and  taxes  2,359,996.25  2,208,258.46 


Operating  income.  .$  809,117.76  $  930,885.01 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 


W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  New  York,  report  as  follows 
under  date  of  June  2d: 

A  steamer  was  chartered  today  for 


June  loading  coals,  Norfolk  to  Rio, 
at  19s  and  this  is  the  only  recent 
charter  for  export  coals.  Freight 
rates  are  unchanged  with  few  steamers 
and  few  export  coal  orders  in  the 
market. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows:  $1.55  to  $1.65 
to  Havana;  $2.15  to  $2.25  to  Car¬ 
denas  or  Sagua;  $2  to  $2.25  to  Cien- 
fuegos;  $2.15  to  $2.25  to  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad;  $2  to  $2.15  to  St.  Lucia; 
$1.60  to  $1.70  to  St.  Thomas;  $2.15 
to  $2.25  to  Barbados;  $1.80  to  $2  to 
Kingston  (small  boats  to  Kingston 
$2.15  to  $2.25)  ;  $1.50  to  $1.60  and  p.  c. 
to  Curacao;  $2  to  $2.20  to  Santiago; 
$2.10  to  $2.20  to  Guantanamo;  $3.25 
to  $3.50  to  Demarara;  '  about  $2.25 
to  Bermuda;  $2  to  $2.25  to  Vera  Cruz; 
about  19s  to  Rio ;  about  19s  to  19s  6d  to 
Buenos  Ayres  or  La  Plata;  about  18s  9d 
to  19s  3d  to  Montevideo;  16s  to  17s  to 
direct  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  not 
east  of  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  Spain 
excluded. 


The  Skeele  Coal  Co. 

DISTRIBUTERS 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Company’s 

well-known  Anthracite  Coals 
for  Canada  and  the  West, 
via  Buffalo. 

ALSO  SHIPPERS 

BITUMINOUS 
STEAM,  GAS  and  FORGE 
COALS 


The  Skeele  Coal  Co. 

Marine  Bank  Bldg.  New  York  Office 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  90  West  Street 


Quality  is  the  bed  rock  on  which 

the  reputation  of  Purity  Coal  is  founded 

Seven  years  ago  we  began  mining  Purity  Coal  and  pre¬ 
paring  it  for  market  for  dealers  who  wanted  and  were 
willing  to  pay  for  a  high  grade, carefully  prepared  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal.  The  success  of  our  policy  and  product  is 
proven  by  the  establishing  of  another  mine  of  4,000  tons  daily  capacity. 

Many  dealers  appreciate  Purity  because  it  is  making  money  for 
them.  May  we  include  you  in  that  number?  Write  for  prices. 


Sold  exclusively  by 


PURITY  COAL  COMPANY 

9  So.  La  Salle  St.  f.  J.  browning,  Manager  of  Salas  CHICAGO 

N.  W.  Sales  OfSce: 

916-918  Security  Bank  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  E.  C.  PRATT.  N.  W.  Sales  Agent 
SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Agents  for  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  NEBRASKA. 


DEXTER  &  CARPENTER 

10-12  BROAVWAT.  NBW  YORK 


“LLOYDELL” 

“PRINCESS” 

••  I 


GARRETT” 

“CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


C.C.  BOWMAN  ANTHRACITE, COKE, 

BITUMINOUS. 


Miner  and  Shipper 


“North  Wilkes-Barre” 

“West  Wyoming” 
“Lopez” 

“Big  Vein  Lehigh” 

And  other  grade*  Anthracite. 


Sole  Shipper 
and 

Mine  Agent 


“Perfection”  Smithing 
“Best”  Gas 

“White  Oak”  Steam 


And  other  grades  Bituminous, 
Connellsvilla  Coka,  ate. 


Address  all  communications  to  119  William  St..  Pittston,  Pa.  Anthracite  shipments  made 
by  rail  or  water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  and  their  connections. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S 


SCRANTON  COAL 

Covered  Docks.  S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  A^ent  All  Railroads 


Soft  Coal  Department  ISLAN1>  GRKEK 

West  Virginia  Splint 

C.  D.  DERIISG, 

Manager  Chicago  Office 

When  you  buy  “SCRANTON”  be  sure 
y«ju  jjet  the  GENUINE  D.,  L.  &  W. 

Rescreeued  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 

Old  Colony  Riiildiiij^ 

Scranton. 
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Influence  of  Hydro-Electric  Power  onfCoal  Trade. 


At  Keokuk,  Iowa,  some  ingenious  and  en¬ 
terprising  citizens  have  thrown  a  dam  across 
the  Mississippi  river.  It  is,  according  to  all 
reports,  the  greatest  power  dam  ever  con¬ 
ceived  in  this  country.  It  approaches  in  mag¬ 
nitude  the  greatest  projects  of  the  kind  ever 
built  in  the  history  of  the  world.,  But  that 
doesn’t  tell  the  whole  story.  It  is  so  in¬ 
geniously  arranged  that  the  dam  actually  pro¬ 
duces  more  power  at  periods  of  low  water  than 
it  does  in  times  when  the  river  is  flooded 
and  when  the  surplus  water  is  running  over 
the  spillway.  That  is,  the  dam  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  there  is  actually  more  of  a  “head” 
of  water  at  drouth  than  at  flood  stage. 

Those  who  are  in  favor  of  waterrvay  im¬ 
provements  grow  enthusiastic  over  this  great 
dam  and  say  that  this  means  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  coal  trade  in  the  vicinity  of 
Keokuk.  They  prophesy  all  sorts  of  things. 
Not  only,  they  say,  will  the  dam  supply  enough 
power  to  take  care  of  the  municipal  electric 
lighting  plants,  street  railways  and  house 
lighting  inside  the  city,  but  it  will  supply  all 
the  power  that  will  be  used  by  manufacturing 
centers  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  will 
furnish  current  to  transmission  lines  that  will 
carry  the  power  a  considerable  distance  inland 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  waterway 
enthusiasts  can  see  very  easily  how  this  is 
going  to  put  such  an  infernal  crimp  in  the 
coal  business  in  that  territory  that  any  man 
who  tries  to  sell  coal  there  for  the  next  five 
generations  would  starve  to  death  even  while 
thinking  of  trying  to  do  business  there.  If 
he  actually  tries  to  sell  coal  he  will  not  make 
enough  money  out  of  the  whole  zone  to  pay 
his  expenses  even  for  a  hurried  trip  through 
the  field. 

But  that  isn’t  the  whole  of  the  claim  made 
by  the  water-power  enthusiasts.  They  say. 
of  course,  that  it  is  quite  uncommon  to  find 
along  the  Mississippi  river  such  topographical 
conditions  as  those  found  at  Keokuk  where 
the  river  may  be  dammed  and  the  water 
may  back  up  for  miles  upon  miles  and  still  not 
overflow  the  surrounding  territory.  However, 
they  say  that  the  Mississippi  river  is  a  mighty 
long  stream,  and  has  along  its  banks  all  sorts 
of  conditions.  Therefore,  they  are  predict¬ 
ing  that  it  will  be  possible  and  even  probable 
at  a  great  many  other  points  to  duplicate,  at 
least  in  a  small  way.  the  conditions  now  found 
in  Keokuk.  Therefore,  they  say  that  this  is 
only  one  of  a  great  many  power  plants  that 
are  going  to  be  built  up  along  the  Mississippi 
river  and  they  prophesy,  with  a  great  deal 
of  confidence,  that  wherever  this  is  done  it 
is  farewell — good-bye  forever  to  the  coal  trade 
in  that  contiguous  territory.  Electric  power 
is  going  to  take  the  place  of  coal  and  electric 
power  will  be  supplied  by  streams  instead  of 
by  burning  coal  piles. 

They  point  out  that  not  only  is  electricity 
good  for  lights  and  good  for  running  motors, 
but  it  can  be  easily  transformed  into  heat  by 
the  use  of  the  proper  kind  of  stoves.  For  all 
of  these  reasons  they  say  that  the  coal  trade 
— even  the  domestic  coal  trade — in  that  section 
is  going  to  get  such  a  jolt  in  the  jaw  it  will 
never  be  able  to  recover. 

Members  of  the  coal  trade  have  heard  that 
brand  of  chatter  before;  they  are  not  very 
much  impressed  by  the  present  exhibit.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  effect  will  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
the  waterway  enthusiasts  predict.  That  is,  the 
cheap  water  power  will  make  a  demand  for 
commercial  electric  power  that  is  far  greater 
than  the  river  can  hope  to  supply.  The  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  go  without  the  power  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  get  the  Mississippi  river 
to  make  it  for  them.  As  a  consequence  they 
will  come  to  use  coal  and  more  of  it  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  electric  plants 
along  the  Mississippi  river — even  though  every 


Uninformed  Observers  Believe  It  Sup¬ 
plants  Coal,  but  Careful  Students  See 
That  It  is  Creating  Everywhere  a  De¬ 
mand  for  More  Coal. 


possible  dam  is  built — will  come  to  use  coal 
to  supplement  the  power  from  the  stream  and 
that  there  will  come  to  be  a  great  central  elec¬ 
tricity-producing  unit  that  will  distribute 
power  over  wide  areas. 

Other  people  believe  that  central  plants, 
using  coal  exclusively,  will  be  built  up  in  the 
center  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  zone  covered 
by  the  hydro-electric  plants  and  that  these 
substantial  companies  will  learn  to  make  elec¬ 
tricity  more  cheaply  than  even  the  big  Keokuk 
dam  can  make  it. 

Whatever  the  process  in  the  future,  the  al¬ 
most  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  well-in¬ 
formed  is  that  hydro-electric  power  creates  a 
demand  for  power  of  all  sorts,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  increases  the  sale  of  coal  rather  than 
diminishes  it.  This  means  that  Keokuk  five 
years  from  now  or  maybe  ten  years  from  now 
will  on  account  of  this  hydro-electric  plant  be 
a  bigger  market  for  steam  coal  than  it  would 
have  been  in  twenty-five  years  without  the 
creation  of  this  plant. 

The  reason  for  that  belief  is  very  easy  to 
find.  Human  nature  is  so  disposed  it  always 
wants  to  get  something  for  nothing.  Human 
nature  starts  out  on  the  assumption  that  all  it 
has  to  do  is  to  stick  a  water  wheel  into  a 
stream  and  pull  out  electricity  at  practically 
no  cost  whatever.  Therefore,  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  get  hydro-electric  power,  the  peo¬ 
ple  flock  to  it  and  take  it  and  begin  to  build 
their  business  around  it.  A  hydro-electric 
plant  has  precisely  the  same  influence  as  that 
of  a  natural  gas  well.  It  starts  business  and 
then  fails  but  its  failure  does  not  stop  the 
business.  Natural  gas  wells  have  always  been, 
when  first  discovered,  the  centers  of  intensified 
industrial  activity.  Industries  are  drawn  there 
by  the  hope  of  getting  power  cheaply.  As 
an  example,  one  has  but  to  go  to  the  gas  belt 
of  Indiana. 

But  human  nature  once  committed  to  a 
proposition  and  having  money  invested  in  it, 
does  not  like  to  give  up,  and  in  fact  will  not 
give  up.  It  has  made  an  enormous  investment, 
it  is  true,  in  the  hope  of  getting  for  all  time 
power  cheaply  or  almost  for  nothing.  Having 
the  investment,  the  business  concern  is  not 
going  to  abandon  that  plant  and  equipment 
merely  because  its  power  begins  to  cost  a 
little  more  money  than  was  contemplated. 

This  is  precisely  what  happened  where  in¬ 
dustrial  communities  grew  up  around  natural 
gas  wells.  The  people,  who  built  factories  on 
the  hope  that  the  gas  wells  would  continue 
indefinitely  to  give  them  power  at  a  very  low 
cost,  did  not  dismantle  those  factories  and 
move  away  so  soon  as  the  gas  wells  became 
exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  today  some  of 
the  best  coal  markets  in  the  world  are  those 
created  years  ago  by  the  hope  that  natural  gas 
would  give  very  cheap  power. 

And,  it  is  going  to  be  precisely  the  same 
thing  out  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  in  every  other 
place  where  hydro-electric  power  is  being  used 
as  the  hope  of  the  industrial  company.  The 
neople,  undoubtedly  thinking  that  they  are 
going  to  get  their  power  so  cheaply  it  will 
practically  cost  nothing,  are  as  undoubtedly 
going  to  make  Keokuk  a  mighty  important 
industrial  center.  When  they  find  that  the 
power  produced  by  the  Mississippi  river  is 
not  so  extensive  as  they  thought  it  was  going 
to  be:  when  they  find  it  is  not  as  constant  as 
a  great  many  people  now  believe  it  will  be, 
and  especially  when  they  find  that  the  amount 
produced  is  inadequate  for  all  of  the  demands 
for  power  in  that  section,  the  people  will  not 
dismantle  their  plants  and  move  away.  They 


are  not  going  to  surrender  their  investments 
merely  because  power  costs  a  little  more,  or 
because  they  have  to  use  coal  instead  of  water. 
Certainly,  they  are  not  going  to  lose  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  their  section  prosperous 
and  thriving  merely  because  the  Mississippi 
river  will  not  be  so  accommodating  as  they 
thought  it  was  going  to  be.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  natural  consequences,  and  the 
natural  line  of  action  will  be  for  that  section 
to  begin  to  use  coal.  They  will  use  it  as  has 
been  outlined  in  addition  to  the  hydro-electric 
power,  _  and  they  may  substitute  it  for  the 
Mississippi  river’s  contribution. 

That  seems  like  a  hopeful  prophecy,  but 
precedent  more  than  supports  it.  In  the  south¬ 
eastern  states,  both  in  the  Cumberland  and  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  it  was  known  for 
a  long  time  that  a  great  many  local  streams 
could  produce  hydro-electric  power.  It  was 
realized  that  the  business  in  that  section  would 
be  quickened  materially  if  this  cheap  power 
could  be  availed  of.  It  was  known,  too,  that 
free  offering  of  cheap  coal  was  no  stimulus 
to  this  laggard  industry.  Government  offi¬ 
cers  appealed  to  the  people  for  a  long  time 
to  use  this  natural  resource,  but  the  popu¬ 
lace  were  slow  and  poor  and  did  nothing. 
When,  finally,  several  gentlemen  went  through 
that  section  encouraging  the  use  of  hydro¬ 
electric  power,  the  poorly  informed  coa>  man 
started  out  with  an  ax  to  kill  the  whole  enter¬ 
prise.  These  coal  men  could  say  nothing  good 
of  water  power  but  instead  predicted  that  it 
would  fail.  Even  the  coal  men  at  that  time 
believed  that  the  development  of  hydro-elec¬ 
tric  power  would  prove  a  death  blow  to  the 
coal  industry.  Some  people  in  the  west  today 
-y-many  of  them  engaged  in  selling  coal — be¬ 
lieve  the  same  thing. 

Contrary  to  all  expectations,  hydro-electric 
power  in  the  southeast  has  been  one  of  the 
biggest  boons  to  the  coal  trade  in  the  south¬ 
east.  Almost  every  stream  now  has  several 
dams  thrown  across  it.  z-\s  a  result,  several 
power  plants  have  been  built  in  that  vicinity; 
electric  street  railways  are  in  every  city  of 
any  importance,  and  all  through  the  Caro- 
linas  interurban  railways  are  being  built  to 
use  this_  particular  power.  Cotton  mills  are 
multiplying  in  every  section.  With  the  cotton 
mills  the  interurban  railways,  and  with  cities 
rapidly  growing  to  size  because  of  better  trans¬ 
portation  and  cheaper  power,  there  is  a 
quickening  of  business  activity  which  is  not 
specialized  in  cotton;  it  extends  into  almost 
every  line  of  trade. 

At  the  point  where  the  people  I)Cgan  to 
appreciate  that  cheap  power  increased  tlie  us? 
of  it,  and  where  the  south  realized  it  could 
carry  on  a  diversified  business  as  well  as  any 
other  section,  those  who  were  producing  and 
using  power  began  to  see  two  big  things.  The 
first  one  was  that  the  mountain  streams  are 
at  flood  stage  today  and  dry  tomorrow. 
Therefore,  the  supply  of  power  is  variable. 
The  second  one  was  that  even  though  the 
streams  were  producing  all  the  power  of  which 
they  were  capable  30.';  days  in  the  year,  the 
united  capacity  of  all  the  mountain  streams 
in  all  that  section  would  not  he  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  any  considerable  percentage  of 
the  present  business  of  that  section.  They 
saw,  also,  that  future  developments  would 
naturally  increase  the  demands  far  beyond  the 
nresent  and  future  maximum  capacity  of  those 
streams.  The  logic  of  this  situation  alone 
made  sure  the  use  of  a  certain  amount  of 
coal  now  but  argued  also  that  all  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  business  later  must  be  supported  ex¬ 
clusively  by  coal. 

The  result  to  date  is  this:  The  growth  of 
the  business  from  the  use  of  cheap  water 
power  has,  according  to  recent  estimates, 
created  a  market  in  the  southeast  for  from 
2.000,000  to  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year. 
That  is,  water  power  did  not  drive  out  any 
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coal  when  first  introduced;  it  did  not  prevent 
the  sale  of  any  coal  while  its  zone  was  ex¬ 
panding  but  it  has  so  quickened  business  as 
to  make  a  demand  for  more  coal  than  was 
used  before. 

But  the  situation  goes  further  than  that. 
The  people  in  a  hydro-electric  zone  learn  very 
early  that  there  is  no  legitimate  reason  why 
power  should  cost  a  lot  of  money.  They  know 
now  that  it  can  be  obtained  very  cheaply  out 
of  the  streams.  They  have  learned,  by  using 
the  streams  properly,  to  use  their  power 
properly.  The  people  in  a  hydro-electric  zone 
learn  to  study  the  methods  of  transmission 
so  that  they  do  not  waste  any  power.  When 
these  same  people  begin  to  use  coal  as  a  basis 
of  power,  they  do  not  abandon  their  desire  to 
get  coal  power  cheap.  Thus  they  study  with¬ 
out  prejudice  of  any  kind,  the  steam  power 
question.  They  find  that  economy  in  primary 
power  is,  in  short,  a  matter  of  burning  the 
coal  properly.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  in 
the  Carolinas  the  people — because  they  studied 
the  question  carefully  from  the  beginning — 
know  more  about  genuine  coal  economy  in  the 
furnace  than  do  the  people  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  outside  of  Chicago.  Tliat  state¬ 
ment  is  made  upon  the  authority  of  very 
eminent  engineers  who  have  been  familiar  with 
coal  burning  results  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
trv.  Therefore,  the  people  who  come  to  use 
steam  power  in  aid  of  or  in  substitution  for 
hvdro-electric  power  are  those  who  make  the 
most  careful  study  of  the  burning  of  coal  in 
the  furnace. 

Also,  managers  of  hydro-electric  plants  arc 
not  accustomed  to  having  their  power  units 
absorb  by  their  own  friction  most  of  the 
power  taken  from  the  river.  Therefore,  when 
they  come  to  use  steam  power,  they  naturally 
select  the  engine  which  because  of, a  lack  of 
internal  friction  takes  up  the  least  of  the  power 
in  the  coal.  Therefore,  of  the  power  in  the 
coal  transferred  to  the  boiler  and  from  the 
boiler  to  the  engine,  the  people  in  a  hydro¬ 
electric  zone  get  a  far  greater  percentage  than 
do  the  people  on  the  outside,  or  the  people 
with  ancient  prejudices  as  to  the  proper  way 
in  which  to  use  coal. 

Also,  it  has  been  proved  in  the  southeast 
that  those  who  have  become  accustomed  to 


Tuning  Up  the 

Tuning  up  and  keeping  in  tune  the  working 
force  of  a  coal  mine  is  quite  as  important, 
surely  as  keeping  the  machinery  in  repair  or 
as  keeping  the  entries  open.  To  keep  machin- 
try  in  order  makes  it  possible  for  men  to  work. 
To  keep  the  entries  open  does  the  same  thing. 
These  matters  are  of  no  importance  unless  the 
men  are  able  to  be  at  their  posts  and  actually 
are  at  them.  Any  system  or  plan  which  takes 
care  of  the  man  is  vastly  more  important 
therefore  than  a  machine  shop  or  an  inside 
cleaning  up  force.  Also  to  keep  the  men  in 
trim  requires  a  man  of  more  intelligence  than 
a  mere  mechanic.  This  duty  customarily  rests 
upon  the  mine  superintendent.  Since  it  comes 
in  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  his  is  a  pretty 
busy  and  a  pretty  full  life. 

The  Clinchfield  Coal  Corporations  has  mines 
in  southwestern  Virginia.  The  biggest  producer 
is  that  with  its  headquarters  at  Slemp.  This  is 
presided  over  by  Carel  Robinson  the  super¬ 
intendent.  Air.  Robinson  saw  early  the  benefit 
of  good  health  among  the  men.  He  saw  that 
they  are  necessary  parts  of  the  mechanism  and 
must  be  kept  in  good  trim  if  they  are  going 
to  keep  down  the  cost  of  production.  To  do 
that  he  decided  that  all  camp  conditions  must 
be  ;modern  in  every  particular  and  certainly 
sanitary.  However,  he  found  that  to  get  the 
uninformed  workmen — uninformed  as  far  as 
hygiene  is  concerned — to  appreciate  the  values 
of  cleanliness  or  to  do  anything  to  obtain  it 
was  next  to  an  impossibility.  Still,  if  the  men 
were  going  to  be  able  to  work,  they  must 
be  healthy.  If  they  were  to  be  healthy,  they 
must  live  in  clean  places.  A  typical  example 
of  the  raw  material  which  he  had  sometimes 
to  deal  with  was  a  certain  Greek  but  recently 
imported  to  this  country.  This  miner  was  un¬ 
able  to  speak  a  word  English  and  knew  nothing 
about  coal  camp  life,  or  of  anything  else  for 
that  matter.  This  Greek  had  a  wife  and  three 
children.  At  first  he  was  assigned  to  one  of 
the  ordinary  cottages  which  was  fixed  up  in 
a  fairly  good  condition,  and  which  had  a  little 


hydro-electric  power  are  tremendously  eco¬ 
nomical  in  their  methods  of  transmitting  that 
power.  They  do  not  invite  line  losses,  and 
having  saved  a  line  loss  they  do  not  invite 
waste  of  that  power  by  bad  machines.  In¬ 
stead,  they  realize  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
stream,  and  wanting  to  get  the  best  possible 
use  out  of  it  they  are  positively  stingy  with 
their  power. 

When  these  same  people  come  to  use  coal 
as  the  base  of  power,  and  especially  when  they 
have  come  to  save  the  calorific  value  of  the 
coal  in  the  furnace,  and  the  power  from  coal 
in  the  boiler  and  the  engine,  they  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  waste  that  power  by  bad  schemes 
of  transmission. 

And  this  economy  of  coal  has  precisely  the 
same  effect  in  that  territory  as  did  the  start¬ 
ing  of  the  water  wheel.  That  is,  the  water 
wheel  gave  cheap  power,  and  cheap  power  en¬ 
couraged  industry.  Encouraged  industry  multi¬ 
plies  itself  according  to  the  laws  of  geo¬ 
metrical  progression,  and  that,  of  course,  in 
the  end  causes  a  tremendous  demand  for  more 
power. 

Economy  of  fuel  in  the  furnace,  in  the 
boiler,  in  the  engine  and  in  the  transmission 
lines,  naturally  results  in  cheap  power  at  the 
machine  to  be  driven.  Cheap  power  at  the 
machine  encourages  industry,  and  industry 
grows  according  to  the  laws  of  geometrical 
progression  making  another  channel  through 
which  business  expands  and  through  which 
the  demand  for  power  and  consequently  for 
coal  grows  enormously. 

What  already  has  been  seen  in  the  south¬ 
east  is  very  quickly  going  to  be  seen  in  West 
Virginia.  Down  there  the  people  are  already 
smiling  among  themselves  and  talking  among 
themselves  of  how.  after  the  coal  men  had 
come  to  fight  for  years  and  j^ears  the  water 
power  plants,  the  coal  mines  actuallv  have 
begun  to  use  water  newer  to  run  their  own 
mining  machinery.  That  is.  the  Appalachian 
Power  Company  at  Rluefield  is  using  power 
from  New  river  to  help  supplv  the  power 
used  by  the  machinery  in  the  coal  mines.  The 
water  power  enthusiasts  say  with  jubilant  ex- 
•^ressions  that  this  proves  the  superiority  of 
water  power  over  coal. 


Working  Force 

strip  of  garden  in  connection  with  it.  This 
Greek,  however,  had  a  perfectly  hopeless  idea 
of  cleanliness  about  his  house.  He  didn’t  know, 
from  experience,  what  the  word  meant.  In 
one  of  his  idle  moments,  he  hit  upon  a 
scheme  for  getting  rid  of  the  garbage.  He 
loosened  a  couple  of  boards  in  the  kitchen 
floor  so  that  they  might  be  taken  up  without 
a  particle  of  trouble.  To  facilitate  that  opera¬ 
tion,  a  hole  was  bored  in  one  of  the  boards 
and  a  stout  string  was  inserted.  Thereafter, 
the  wife  need  not  leave  the  kitchen  and  the 
babies;  instead  the  waste  water,  the  garbage 
and  other  offal  were  disposed  of  by  lifting  the 
boards  and  pouring  the  refuse  through  the 
kitchen  floor.  Naturally,  it  accumulated  under¬ 
neath.  The  result  may  with  more  comfort  be 
imagined  than  described.  The  place,  in  a  very 
short  time  was  in  an  awful  condition.  The 
influence  upon  the  surrounding  community 
was  indescribably  bad.  With  this  Greek  set¬ 
ting  the  pace,  the  others  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  it  was  no  use  for  them  to  try  to  keep 
clean.  Practically  every  family  came  to  de¬ 
posit  the  waste  water  and  the  garbage  in  the 
yard,  with  the  result  that  the  neighborhood 
was  in  a  short  time  hopelessly  dirty. 

Mr.  Robinson,  about  that  time,  took  charge 
of  the  working  force.  He  saw  what  this  would 
mean  as  an  influence  on  personal  efficiency 
To  bring  the  men  up  to  a  working  standard, 
he  hit  upon  a  scheme. 

The  Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation,  at  Slemp, 
has  a  kind  of  public  hall.  In  the  day  time,  it 
is  used  as  a  school  building,  in  school  months; 
on  Sunday,  it  is  a  church.  At  night  it  is  a 
combination  dance  hall  and  central  entertain¬ 
ment  place.  On  Alonday  nights,  customarily, 
there  is  a  dance  for  the  foreigners  of  one 
nationality.  On  Tuesday  there  is  a  picture 
show.  On  Wednesday,  there  is  prayer  meeting 
and  so  the  week  is  divided.  The  moving  pic¬ 
tures  appealed  most  strongly  to  the  miners; 
they  attracted  much  larger  crowds  than  even 
the  dances. 

Air.  Robinson  saw  this  preference  for  mov- 


Also,  in  western  Pennsylvania  another  cen¬ 
tral  power  company  is  growing  up  that  is 
doing  the  same  thing.  There  the  water  power 
enthusiasts  are  making  the  same  foolish  state¬ 
ment  that  their  fellows  are  making  in  West 
Virginia  and  that  a  long  time  ago  they  made 
i”  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country.  They 
say  that  water  power  is  supplanting  coal. 

However,  the  facts  in  the  case  are  these. 
Coal  operators  are  getting  over  the  silly 
period.  The  coal  operator  is  beginning  to 
find  that  he  has  a  commodity  which  he  can 
sell  in  the  market  at  a  profit  if  he  only  de¬ 
mands  the  profit.  He  has  begun  to  say  to 
himself ; 

“What  is  the  use  of  burning  my  coal  when 
I  can  sell  it  to  somebody  else  and  get  a  good 
price  for  it?  Especially,  what  is  the  use  of 
burning  one-eighth  of  the  coal  mined  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  power  to  get  out  the  other  seven- 
eighths  when  I  can  use  some  of  the  nearby 
water  power  and  thus  save  some  of  my  coal 
to  ship  to  market?” 

But  that  isn’t  the  only  point  in  the  operator’s 
mind.  He  knows  the  value  of  cheap  power. 
He  appreciates  the  points  behind  economy  of 
fuel.  He  knows  that  if  he  can  get  cheap 
power  and  therefore,  can  encourage  industry 
it  is  going  to  mean  a  demand  for  more  coal, 
and  more  demand  ends  in  a  better  price.  That 
is.  if  a  man  can  reduce  his  power  costs  to 
fifty  per  cent  what  it  now  is,  or  to  thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent  what  it  now  is,  he  will 
not  object  to  having  the  price  of  coal  ad¬ 
vanced  twelve  and  a  half  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

On  these  various  accounts  the  coal  operators 
are  not  alarmed  over  the  Keokuk  dam  or  over 
any  other  water  power  program  that  possibly 
may  be  devised.  Nor  are  they  anxious  over 
all  the  hydro-electric  plants  which  the  streams 
of  this  country  could  possibly  develop.  On 
the  contrary,  the  intelligent  coal  man  is  en¬ 
couraging  the  growth  of  these  things  because 
he  knows  that  it  is  going  to  mean  the  growth 
of  business,  and  the  growth  of  business  is 
going  to  mean  the  growth  of  his  business  and 
the  increased  profitableness  of  his  business. 
That  is  a  point  which  every  intelligent  coal 
man  has  in  the  back  part  of  his  head. 


of  a  Coal  Mine. 

ing  pictures,  and  decided  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  to  make  a  move  in  the  direction  of  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  camp.  On  a  night  when  the  offend¬ 
ing  Greek  and  his  neighbors  were  almost  sure 
to  be  present,  Air,  Robinson  obtained  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  picture  film  which  showed  the  de¬ 
structive  influence  of  the  ordinary  house  fly. 
First  it  showed  the  accumulation  of  a  pile  of 
garbage,  then  it  showed  the  flies  swarming 
over  that  garbage.  Next  it  showed  the  flies 
leaving  the  garbage  pile  and  going  directly  to 
the  bed  where  the  children  were  sleeping,  and 
to  the  table  where  the  children  were  eating. 
The  next  picture  showed  the  effect  of  the 
poison  carried  by  the  flies,  the  children  were 
sick  and  were  visited  by  the  company  doctor. 
Then  the  scene  shifted;  the  child  was  hopelessly 
sick.  Then,  there  was  presented  a  death  scene 
with  a  burial  service  coming  immediately  after¬ 
wards.  The  scene  closed  with  the  family  go¬ 
ing  back  to  its  fly  infested  table,  beside  which 
sat  one  vacant  chair. 

This  Greek  was  at  heart  a  good  husband 
and  father;  the  man  was  careful  about  his 
family  in  so  far  as  he  knew,  but  the  great 
thing  with  him  was  that  he  didn’t  know.  He 
attended  the  picture  show,  however,  and  he 
caught  the  point  instantly.  The  next  day,  he 
called  upon  Air.  Robinson  and  asked  him  for  a 
better  and  cleaner  house  in  which  to  live.  He 
asked  especially  for  a  house  that  had  screens 
for  the  windows.  Of  course,  the  man  was  ac¬ 
commodated  instantly.  From  that  time  until 
this,  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  that 
man’s  hygienic  history  and  likewise  there  has 
been  a  steady  improvement  in  his  health  and 
in  that  of  his  family.  Today,  he  is  one  of  the 
best  miners  and  one  of  the  most  steady  work¬ 
ers  in  the  company.  Incidentally,  he  lives  now 
in  the  best  house  in  the  mining  camp. 

Air.  Robinson  has  used  the  picture  films  to 
excellent  advantage  to  instruct  the  men  in 
things  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances  they 
would  not  figure  out  for  themselves,  and 
would  not  read  about  if  the  desired  lesson 
were  reduced  to  the  printed  page. 
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Concerning  the  care  which  he  takes  of  the 
men,  Mr,  Robinson  says: 

“A  great  many  people  seem  to  believe  that 
if  a  miner  gets  sick  it  is  strictly  his  own 
affairs;  if  his  children  die,  it  is  a  matter  that 
concerns  nobody  but  the  miner  and  his  family. 
Some  people  assume,  therefore,  that  mining 
camp  hygiene  is  nothing  for  the  coal  company 
to  worry  about,  and  certainly  nothing  on 
which  an  ordinary  mining  company  should  be 
willing  to  spend  any  large  amount  of  money. 
My  own  experience  and  my  own  method  of 
figuring  leads  me  to  believe  that  this  is  en¬ 
tirely  an  erroneous  conception.  If  a  miner 
gets  sick  the  company,  which  customarily  em¬ 
ploys  that  miner,  loses  from  a  third  to  a 
half  what  that  miner  would  have  earned  if  he 
had  worked.  If  the  miner  is  sick  and  is  not 
able  to  do  all  of  that  of  which  he  is  capable 
if  well,  and  even  though  he  is  working  at  the 
face,  the  company  is  losing  from  a  sixth  to 
a  fifth,  as  a  result  of  his  inefficiency,  what  he 
would  earn  if  he  were  in  first  class  physical 
condition  and  were  working  at  top  speed. 

“At  first  thought,  this  sounds  like  pretty 
strong  language,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  mining  company  is  not  only  equipped 
with  haulage  ways,  entries,  rooms,  tipple  and 
power  to  handle  a  certain  amount  of  coal,  but 
also  is  equipped  with  men  on  the  tipple  to 
handle  that  amount  of  coal.  It  has  top  men, 
companv  men,  superintendents,  and  it  has  in¬ 
vestments  all  supplied  on  the  assumption  of 
the  production  of  a  given  amount  of  coal, 
and  therefore  on  the  constant  employment  of 
a  given  number  of  men.  I  figure  this  over¬ 
head  charge  at  about  twenty  cents  a  ton,  where 
mines  are  economically  run.  That  is,  it 
amounts  to  twenty  cents  a  ton  upon  the  total 
production  figured  on  a  yearly  basis.  There¬ 
fore,  if  one  man  lays  off,  the  company  loses 
the  twenty  cents  a  ton  on  the  coal  which  he 
would  produce.  If  a  man,  customarily  gets 
out  about  ten  tons  of  coal  a  day,  which  is 
quite  frequently  done  in  this  field,  the  absence 
of  that  man  from  work  is  costing  the  com¬ 
pany  about  two  dollars  a  day.  A  very  poor 
man  can  earn  four  dollars;  a  reasonably  good 
one  can  earn  six,  and  a  better  miner  can  earn 
eight  in  this  field.  On  that  account,  if  the 
company  loses  two  dollars  a  day  on  that  parti¬ 
cular  man,  it  is  losing  from  a  half  down  to  a 
fourth  of  what  the  miner  would  earn  if  at 
work. 

“To  word  this  loss,  I  make  it  a  point  to  try 
to  keep  the  men — wholly  on  the  company’s 
account — -in  good  physical  condition.  When¬ 
ever  -a  man  comes  to  me  and  says  that  he 
wants  a  better  house  in  which  to  live,  I  try 
to  get  it  for  him.  If  he  comes  to  me,  es¬ 
pecially,  and  tells  me  that  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding:  his  house  are  not  satis¬ 
factory,  I  make  it  a  point  to  change  those 
sanitary  conditions  that  the  men  may  get  pre¬ 
cisely  what  they  want.  More  particularly,  if 
a  man  comes  and  says  that  he  wants  screens 
for  his  house  or  a  bath-room  or  any  little  ad¬ 
dition  to  better  living  of  that  kind,  I  make 
positively  sure  that  he  is  satisfied. 

“Among  other  things  we  have  done  in  this 
camp,  has  been  to  install  a  garbage  disposal 
system.  The  city  of  Chicago  is  no  more  parti¬ 
cular  about  its  health  laws  in  this  regard  than 
is  this  coal  company.  We  have  regular  wagons 
for  the  collection  of  garbage.  They  call  every 
day.  Nothing  is  ever  allowed  to  accumulate, 
and  that  which  is  not  wanted  as  hog  feed  is 
instantly  burned.  In  this  way  we  manage  to 
keep  the  camp  healthy.  I  have  found  that, 
in  the  end,  it  is  profitable  for  the  company 
which  employes  the  man.” 

There  is  another  method  used  by  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  m  keeping  the  men  tuned  up,  but  it  is 
only  in  the  experimental  stages  now.  This  does 
not  have  to  do  with  health,  but  with  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  miners  toward  their 
work.  It  is  a  sort  of  cooperative  plan  which 
serves  as  an  antidote  for  the  teaching  of  all 
labor  unions  which  tends  to  make  the  workers 
think.  Mr.  Robinson  is  struggling  to  get  them 
to  take  the  other  method. 

The  Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation  makes  a 
particular  point  of  the  cleaning  of  its  coal; 
it  wants  to  remove  all  impurities  before 
it  is  shipped  to  market.  At  the  tip¬ 
ple  at  Slemp,  the  coal  is  fed.  from  both 
sides  of  the  valley,  into  cars  on  two  tracks. 
Mr.  Rob  inson  has  stationed,  on  the  tipple,  a 
couple  of  inspectors  with  their  assistant  coal 
cleaners.  He  wanted  to  figure  out  some  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  he  could  get  the  men 
interested,  on  their  own  account,  in  seeing  that 


the  coal  was  clean.  He  wanted  to  cause  them 
to  be  proud  of  the  work,  but  likewise,  he 
wanted  to  make  it  some  object  to  them  to  do 
their  work  thoroughly.  He  offered  a  bonus  of 
a  certain  amount  per  month  to  be  paid  when¬ 
ever  the  inspectors  passed  through  the  month 
without  any  complaint  as  to  the  preparation 
of  that  coal.  That  is,  if  there  were  no  com¬ 
plaints,  it  was  considered  that  the  coal  was 
perfectly  prepared.  If  there  were  a  certain 
number  of  complaints,  it  was  considered  the 
coal_  was  prepared  with  a  certain  degree  of 
efficiency.  The  number  of  complaints  or  their 
absence  determined  the  efficiency  of  these  men. 
He  expected  them  to  be  up  to  a  certain  point 
in  efficiency  before  they  would  get  any  bonus 
at  all;  they  would  have  to  be  up  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  of  efficiency  before  they  got 
the  full  amount  of  the  bonus. 

At  first,  two  men  divided  the  work,  and  also 
the  bonus  of  a  stipulated  amount.  One  man 
went  away  on  a  vacation,  and  the  other  one 
took  the  work  alone.  He  had  a  pretty  busy 
time,  but  he  managed  during  several  months 
to  get  through  without  a  single  complaint 
coming  from  any  consumer.  Consequently,  he 
was  able  to  draw  down  the  bonus  which  or¬ 
dinarily  would  have  been  paid  to  two  men. 

This  bonus  system  is  working  out  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  splendid  fashion.  The  inspector  now 
takes  particular  pride  in  seeing  a  coal  go  out 
just  as  clean  as  it  is  possible  to  have  it. 
What  is  more  to  the  point,  if  he  gets  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  dirty  coal,  coming  to  him  at 
regular  intervals  it  does  not  take  him  very 
long  to  find  out  who  the  miner  is  that  is  the 
offender.  Also,  it  does  not  take  him  very  long 
to  make  a  complaint  to  the  pit  boss,  or  to  the 
superintendent  himself  that  such  and  such  a 
miner  is  not  doing  what  he  should  do  in  the 
way  of  cleaning  his  product. 

Mr.  Robinson  says  that  if  this  bonus  system 
worked  out  profitably — as  it  has  done— in  the 
matter  of  cleaning  the  coal,  it  ought  also  to 
work  out  to  mutual  advantage  in  the  matter 
even  of  the  production  coal  at  the  face.  That 

is,  we  will  say,  he  fixes  the  average  or 
mediocre  capacity  of  a  miner  in  that  field 
about  five  tons  a  day.  Naturally,  the  man  who 
can  get  out  ten  tons  is  just  twice  as  good  as 
the  mediocre  man.  Therefore,  if  a  given  length 
of  time  with  a  given  tipple  expense  and  given 
overhead  expense,  this  miner  gets  out  twice 
the  amount  of  coal,  he  naturally  reduces  the 
cost  per  ton  of  producing  the  coal.  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  believes  that  this  man  is  entitled  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  saving.  He  is  planning  to  give  a 
certain  bonus  for  each  ton  produced  over  what 
might  be  called  the  average  or  reasonable  pro¬ 
duction  per  man. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  other  officers 
of  the  company  are  considerably  interested, 
since  the  effort  is  going  to  be  to  keep  the 
miners  producing  at  top  speed,  therefore, 
working  to  greatest  efficiency,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  a  bonus  system  available  even 
to  the  men  at  the  face,  will  be,  very  shortly, 
figured  out. 

Another  method  employed  by  Mr.  Robinson 
to  keep  the  workers  tuned  up  is  always  to  have 
the  workmen  in  a  perfectly  satisfied  frame  of 
mind  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  money.  Mr. 
Robinson,  as  do  most  of  the  coal  producing 
companies  in  that  section,  goes  beyond  the 
limit  of  what  might  be  called  “good  busi¬ 
ness”  in  giving  the  miner  the  utmost  of  per¬ 
sonal  consideration. 

For  example,  it  seems  that  some  young 
negro  had  become  indebted  to  the  company 
for  certain  amount  of  money.  There  was  some 
little  doubt  about  either  his  willingness  or  his 
ability  to  pay.  Since  he  was  unmarried  there 
was  a  question  whether  he  might  refuse  to 
pay  it.  The  advance  of  money  has  been  given 
to  him  on  the  promise  of  three  other  steady 
workers  of  his  own  race  that  if  he  did  not  pay 

it.  they  would. 

On  pay  day,  a  short  time  afterwards,  one  of 
the  men  who  was  surety  for  the  boy  went  to 
Mr.  Robinson’s  office  and  said  that  the  boy 
had  worked  two  full  weeks  since  the  debt  was 
contracted  and,  therefore,  ought  to  have  paid 
back  what  he  owed  the  company.  Still  the 
money,  or  his  share  of  it,  had  been  deducted 
from  his  envelope.  Mr.  Robinson  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment,  but  instantly  gave  the  man 
an  order  upon  the  cashier  to  have  the  thing 
straightened  out  at  once.  He  told  the  cashier 
that  if  the  company  had  not  collected  by  this 
time  from  the  original  debtor,  it  was  the  com¬ 
pany’s  fault  and  not  the  fault  of  those  who 


went  security.  The  miner  was  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  arrangement. 

This  is  characteristic  of  the  relation  between 
miners  and  superintendents  and  other  execu¬ 
tive  officers  all  through  that  territory.  It  is 
easily  possible,  at  any  time,  for  any  one  of 
the  workmen  to  go  to  the  executive  heads  of 
the  company,  and  ask  for  any  kind  of  favors— 
and  get  them. 

One  old  black  “mammy”  went  into  Mr. 
Robinson’s  office  not  long  ago  and  said  that 
her  “man”  was  out  of  work;  there  wasn’t  any 
money  in  the  house,  and  she  wanted  a  little 
credit  at  the  store.  She  got  it.  She  got  it  for 
really  more  than  she  had  asked  for.  She  went 
away  exclaiming  her  loyalty  to  the  company 
and  other  things  of  like  import. 

These  are  little  things,  to  be  sure.  In  a 
business  way,  they  practically  amount  to  noth¬ 
ing.  And  yet,  in  keeping  an  organization  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  keeping,  an  organization  tuned 
up  to  the  point  where  it  is  willing  to  fight 
for  the  company  when  the  company  gets  into 
a  pinch,  these  little  things  are  everything. 
They  are  the  factors  which  decide  whether 
the_  company  in  a  pinch  is  going  to  meet  its 
obligations  or  is  going  to  fall  down.  When 
the  squeeze  comes,  they  determine  whether 
the  company  is  going  to  have  less  coal  than  is 
demanded  or  more.  In  fact,  these  things  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  man  really  is  working  for 
the  company  or  is  merely  employed  by  it. 

_  It  is  in  putting  the  little  edge  upon  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  company  and  the  man  that 
Mr.  Robinson  is  such  an  adept.  Today  he  is 
building  over  the  entire  plant.  He  is  centraliz¬ 
ing  the  povver;  he  is  consolidating  the  working 
places;  he  is  building  a  new  town  for  a  larger 
development  and  he  is  improving  the  railroad 
haulage,  and  he  is  doing  a  thousand  and  one 
other  things  that  are  big.  But,  just  the  same, 
he  never  gets  so  busy  that  he  hasn’t  the  time 
to  become  a  sort  of  a  “little  father”  to  the 
working  force.  And  that  is  precisely  the  atti- 
tude  in  which  he  stands  toward  the  men  today, 
and  it  is  the  one  attitude  that  really  ends  in  a 
general  and_  effective  tuning  up  of  the  working 
force.  He  isn’t  doing  it  from  sentiment.  The 
men  are  the  big  part  of  the  coal-producing 
machine.  He  is  tuning  up  that  part  of  the 
machine. 


Model  Mining  Town. 


Col.  R.  A.  Phillips,  general  manager  of  the 
coal  mining  department  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  Company,  has,  with  the  assistance  of 
C.  E.  Tobey,  general  manager,  just  completed 
twenty  modern  concrete  houses  for  the  min¬ 
ers  of  that  company  at  the  Truesdale  colliery, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  center  of  Nanti- 
coke.  Pa. 

In  a  purely  sociological  spirit,  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  undertook  this  task  of  building  a  mode! 
town  as  it  wanted  employes  at  Truesdale  to 
live  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  work.  The 
company  realized  that  it  couldn’t  expect  its 
employes  and  their  families  to  bury  themselves 
from  social  intercourse  of  the  populated  towns, 
so  it  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  model  town  in 
order  to  relieve  monotony. 

The  houses  were  built  by  concrete  poured 
into  steel  moulds.  The  moulds  were  in  square 
units  and  were  put  up  and  taken  down  as  was 
required.  The  houses  are  double  houses,  six 
rooms  and  a  pantry  on  each  side,  a  porch 
down  stairs  and  another  one  upstairs.  Twenty 
more  of  these  houses  are  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  and  these  will  accommodate  forty  families. 
None  of  these  houses  will  be  used  as  board¬ 
ing  houses. 

The  houses  circle  a  vacant  lot  300x600  feet 
which  will  be  used  by  the  tenants  for  truck 
gardens,  playgrounds,  ball  fields,  and  tennis 
courts.  The  company  also  intends  to  put  in 
a  good  sized  swimming  pool  which  can  be  con- 
verteci  into  a  skating  rink  during  the  winter 
months.  Flower  beds,  lawns  and  concrete 
walks  will  complete  the  scheme. 

The  probable  cost  of  these  houses  is  about 
$160,000.  Each  house  costs  from  $3,600  to 
$4,000  and  rents  for  $8.00  per  month,  which 
gives  the  Lackawanna  less  than  five  per  cent 
for  investment.  All  cost  of  maintenance  will 
be  borne  by  the  company. 

Water  will  be  furnished  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  the  place  being  on  the  line  of  the  Spring 
Brook  Water  Company.  The  houses  will  have 
to  be  heated  in  winter  with  stoves. 
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Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Convention  at  Chicago. 


The  annual  convention  of  tlie  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  of  this  week.  The  members 
of  that  organization  had  the  novel  experience 
of  hearing  from  the  secretary  the  statement 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  now  completely  out  of  debt.  In 
fact,  it  is  so  far  out  of  debt,  that  when  the 
convention  expenses  and  receipts  are  settled 
up,  the  association  will  have  to  its  credit  in 
the  bank  $931.67,  whereas  seven  months  ago 
it  was  almost  twice  that  amount  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger. 

The  convention  this  week  was,  therefore, 
something  more  than  an  ordinary  session;  it 
was  a  jollification  meeting.  There  were 
present  to  hear  the  good  news  approximately 
three  hundred  members  of  the  association, 
and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  attendance 
at  the  meeting  was  made  up  far  more  of  re¬ 
tail  dealers  than  of  coal  salesmen  or  whole¬ 
salers’  representatives.  The  association  had, 
therefore,  a  most  successful  meeting  from  the 
standpoint  of  attendance,  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  substantial  results. 

On  the  educational  side,  the  convention  was 
one  which  deserves  far  more  than  passing  at¬ 
tention  because  the  results  were  specific  and, 
therefore,  good.  By  way  of  example  one  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  convention  was  devoted  to  the 
round  table  discussion  of  such  questions  as 
"Delays  of  coal  in  transit,”  “short  weight,” 
“collection  of  claims”  and  so  forth.  On  the 
question  of  shortage  of  coal  in  cars,  the  mem¬ 
bers  became  so  decidedly  enthusiastic  that  an 
hour  and  a  half  was  devoted  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  that  topic  along,  whereas  only  about 
twice  that  amount  of  time  was  allotted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  whole  program.  To  bring 
out  the  points  made  upon  the  other  subjects, 
the  session  was  prolonged.  Even  then,  it  was 
not  possible  to  finish  the  discussion  of  all  the 
questions  scheduled. 

The  convention  organized  by  the  election 
of  R.  E.  Gannon  of  Cairo,  Illinois,  as  presi¬ 
dent;  Thos.  J.  Cosse,  of  Danville,  Illinois, 
vice-president;  C.  S.  Dodge,  Munroe,  Wiscon- 
,«in,  as  treasurer;  Howard  Kinsey,  of  Peoria, 
Illinois,,  and  John  O’Donnell  of  Kenosha,  Wis¬ 
consin,  as  directors.  The  officers  who  make 
up  the  executive  committee  will,  of  course, 
elect  the  secretary,  but  the  belief  is  that  the 
association  is  so  well  pleased  with  the  services 
of  I,  L.  Runyan  that  no  change  is  contemplated. 

Mr.  Runyan’s  report  was  one  that  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  association.  At  the  close 
of  this  year  the  association  had  768  regular 
members,  having  in  the  last  year  lost  forty- 
six  by  resignation,  retirement  from  business 
and  expulsion;  having  gained  fifty-four  and. 
therefore,  showing  a  gain  of  eight.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  now  has  ninety-one  associate  members, 
having  lost  three  by  resignation,  having  gained 
fifty-five  new  members  and  showing  a  net  gain 
of  fifty-two. 

The  meeting  was  opened  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  by  an  address  of  welcome  delivered  by 


By  Energetic  Work  Along  Right  Lines, 
the  Association  Manages  to  Crawl  Out 
of  Debt — Some  Troubles  Ahead  of  Re¬ 
tail  Dealers. 

Elmer  A.  Adams,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Chicago  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce  to  which  happy  responses 
were  made  on  the  part  of  the  association  by 
several  of  its  members. 

Following  these  formalities,  J.  S.  Cusick,  the 
retiring  president,  delivered  his  annual  address 
which  in  part  was  as  follows; 

President  Cusick’s  Address. 

“In  my  address  at  our  annual  convention 
just  about  a  year  ago  at  Peoria,  I  made  the 
assertion  that  our  Association  was  beginning 
on  a  new  era,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  were  somewhat  disorganized  at  the  time. 
My  confidence  in  this  statement  was  based 
on  the  attitude  of  our  members  and  our  board 
of  directors  whose  outspoken  and  steadfast 
loyalty  convinced  me  of  the  strength  and  vigor 
of  our  organization. 

“You,  no  doubt,  all  remember  that  Mr. 
P'eter  Beck  was  acting  as  temporary  secre¬ 
tary  at  our  last  annual  meeting  because  of  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  our  esteemed 
and  worthy  former  secretary,  Mr.  F.  E.  Lnk- 
ens,  which  occurred  just  prior  to  the  annual 
convention.  I  wish  to  say  now,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  timely  assistance  and 
kindness  of  Mr.  Beck,  it  might  have  proven  a 
most  embarrassing  experience  for  your  board 
of  directors.  Most  of  you  will,  no  doubt, 
agree  that  upon  the  secretary  rests  the  great 
responsibilities  of  the  Association;  its  success 
depends  wholly  on  his  tact  and  efficiency; 
therefore,  you  can  readily  understand  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  under  which  we  were  laboring  at  that 
time. 

“I  am  very  much  pleased,  however,  to  say 
that  after  a  most  careful  consideration  of  many 
applications,  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Mr.  I.  L.  Runyan,  who  has  been 
retained  as  permanent  secretary  and  whose 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  proved  most  satisfactory  and  effi¬ 
cient.  There  may  be  some  members  who  may 
have  grievances  against  the  Association,  yet 
I  want  to  say  from  what  I  know  of  Mr.  Run¬ 
yan,  few  men  will  go  farther  or  take  more 
pains  to  right  a  wrong  or  adjust  a  complaint 
than  he  will.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to 
say  that  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  late 
Mr.  Hallock,  commissioner  of  the  Chicago 
Coal  Dealers’  Association,  through  whose  recom¬ 
mendations  and  assistance  we  obtained  Mr.  Run¬ 
yan’s  services. 

“.Although  I  make  the  boast  that  we  are  in 
a  healthy,  vigorous  condition,  it  must 
inferred  that  we  may  relax  our  vigilance  or 
grow  careless.  There  never  was  a  time  that 
so  much  depended  on  our  organization  as  now. 


Although  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal, 
we  are  only  in  the  gray  dawn  of  our  useful¬ 
ness.  It  used  to  be  that  our  principal  troubles 
were  with  mail  order  and  direct  selling 
agencies,  but  there  is  a  new  and  a  far  greater 
menace  arisen  that  threatens  to  paralyze  all 
branches  of  retail  trade. 

“In  my  own  state,  our  Governor  introduced 
into  the  state  legislature,  one  of  the  most 
arbitrary  and  sweeping  measures  ever  sub¬ 
mitted  to  that  body;  it  is  entitled;  “The 
Market  Commission  Bill,”  and  if  not  for  rival 
factions  that  were  opposing  the  Governor, 
personally,  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  be 
absolutely  assured.  The  bill  was  accompanied 
with  a  special  message  from  the  Governor, 
urging  its  passage  as  of  great  importance  and 
necessity  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
state.  It  proposed  the  creation  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  with  almost  unlimited  power;  it  proposed 
to  promote  co-operative  enterprise  in  behalf 
of  producer  and  consumer  alike.  It  empowers 
the  commission  to  investigate  the  books  and 
accounts  of  any  person  doing  business  at  any 
time  it  chooses.  It  is  vested  with  authority  to 
authorize  its  own  system  of  bookkeeping 
wherever  it  sees  fit,  and  is  endowed  with 
many  other  drastic  and  most  o'bjectionable 
measures. 

“I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  meeting 
that  was  held  in  this  very  room  only  a  short 
time  ago  by  a  group  of  self-styled  reformers 
or  progressives,  representing  thirty-three 
states  of  the  Union,  and  who,  the  newspapers 
informs  us,  declared  in  favor  of  a  co-operative 
organization  between  producer  and  consumer 
They  also  declared  in  favor  of  a  federal  com¬ 
mission  to  control  and  regulate  commerce  and 
trade.  These  men,  as  a  rule,  represent  no 
property  interest.  They  were,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  farmers,  mostly  college  pro¬ 
fessors  and  politicians,  who  in  all  likelihood 
were  here  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of 
their  various  states,  and  for  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  advocating  and  bringing  about,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  extermination  of  the  middleman,  as 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the  retail  merchant. 

“Now,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  oppose  or 
combat  any  legitimate  reform  that  will  im¬ 
prove  the  conditions  or  advance  the  welfare 
of  the  people;  neither  do  I  recommend  that 
our  Association  exert  itself  in  that  direction, 
but  when  emergencies  like  I  have  cited,  arise, 
it  becomes  our  duty  to  oppose  them;  not  only 
as  business  men,  but  as  good  citizens,  because 
they  are  not  only  unjust,  and  discriminatory, 
but  they  are  demoralizing  and  impracticable. 
They  are  dangerous  because  of  their  social¬ 
istic  tendency,  and  unjust  because  they  advo¬ 
cate  the  overthrow  of  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  indispensable  factors  in  our  commer¬ 
cial  and  social  organization. 

“They  would,  in  effect,  paralyze  the  small 
cities  and  country  towns  and  in  no  way  can  it 
be  shown  to  the  trained  business  mind  how  it 
could  benefit  anyone.  The  hostility  and  prejudice 
of  the  public  toward  the  retail  merchant  is 
induced  wholly  by  the  misleading  and  false 
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charges  of  these  advocates  who  accuse  us  of 
being  responsible  for  the  liigh  cost  of  living. 
The  catalogue  houses,  by  the  most  unscru¬ 
pulous  and  sinister  misrepresentations,  take 
advantage  of  the  conditions  to  still  farther 
widen  the  breach. 

"1  refer  to  these  conditions  that  it  may  im¬ 
press  upon  your  mind  the  necessity  of  organ¬ 
ization,  as  the  only  means  by  which  anything 
can  be  accomplished.  1  feel  that  out  of  all 
this  agitation  something  is  bound  to  come, 
and  we  should  be  prepared,  as  far  as  we  possi¬ 
bly  can,  to  defend  our  interests.  We  owe  this- 
to  ourselves  and  our  fellow  merchants.  Think 
of  the  effect  it  will  have  on  your  business, 
and  the  investment  that  you  have  in  plants 
and  equipment,  if  the  state  should  install  ware¬ 
houses  and  storage  equipment  to  facilitate  and 
promote  co-operation,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
very  things  that  Governor  McGovern’s  bill 
proposes  to  do.  I  only  wish  that  some  cam¬ 
paign  could  be  started  in  our  behalf,  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  and  enlightment,  that 
would  dispel  these  false  ideas  about  the  retail 
trade;  something  that  would  restore  the  con- 
lidence  and  good-will  that  once  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  producer,  the  consumer  and  the 
merchant.  If  Governor  McGovern,  or  any 
other  reformer,  will  only  lend  their  efforts  in 
this  direction  they  could  accomplish  results 
that  would  be  a  permanent  blessing  to  the 
people.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that 
our  association  take  some  steps  to  increase 
it  membership,  that  it  would  seek  the  co¬ 
operation  of  kindred  associations  and  unite  on 
some  concerted  course  of  action  that  would 
awaken  interest  and  spread  the  alarm  among 
the  retail  merchants  of  the  country  who  seem 
to  be  wholly  oblivious  of  their  danger.” 

Treasurer’s  Report. 

The  treasurer’s  report  was  submitted  and 
was  as  follows; 

KK.SOUUCES  JUNE  1,  1913. 

Dues  due  Oct.  1,  1911 . $  182.00 

Dues  due  Jan.  1,  1912 .  154.00 

Dues  du*  Apl.  1,  1912 .  90.00 

Dues  due  July  1,  1912 .  455.00 

Dues  due  Oct.  1,  1912 .  353.00 

Dues  due  Jan.  1,  1913 .  525.00 

Dues  due  /\pl.  1,  1913 .  257.00 

Due  on  advertising  .  1,745.00 

Cash  in  bank  June  1,  1913 .  22.57 


$3,789.57 

I,I.4DIL1TIES. 

Peter  Beck,  services . $  200.00  200.00 

Printing  and  convention  expense .  045.90  045.90 

$  845.90 

Balance  .  2,943.07 

FINANCI.VL  STATEMENT  FOR  ELEVEN  MONTHS 
from 

JULY  1,  1912,  TO  JUNE  1,  1913. 
RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1912 . $  152.77 

Receipts  from  dues,  advertising,  etc..  0,839.38 


$0,992.15 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Loans  and  interest . $2,011.00 

Salaries  .  2,073.84 

Printing  .  1,321.15 

Postage  .  391.95 

Kent  . -tOO.OO 

Commissions,  account  advertising, 

(1912)  195.00 

Telephone  .  107.98 

Office  supplies  .  128.75 

.Miscellaneous  .  80.30 

Commissions,  account  new  members.  .  31.00 

Convention  expenses  .  59.14 

Traveling  expenses  .  15.85 

Legal  (old  acet.)  .  100. 3. > 

Refund  dues  overpaid  .  7.00 

Taxes  .  5.18 

Security  bonds  .  10.00 

Insurance  premiums  refunded .  24.00 

Extra  stenographer  .  0.95 

Cash  on  hand  June  1,  1913 .  22.57 

$0,992.15 

This  report  does  not  quite  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  association  had  in  the  bank  on 
.lime  1st  'but  $22. .'57.  However,  it  has  due  on 
Its  program  $1,74.5.  It  owes  for  printing,  $045.90. 
and  to  Peter  P.eck  $200.  This  puts  the  asso¬ 
ciation  easily  $921.07  ‘‘to  the  good.” 

Resolutions  Adopted. 

The  resolutions  adopted  were  as  follows: 

‘‘Resolved,  that  we  appreciate  highly  the 
courtesy  extended  to  us  by  the  hotel  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  use  of  this  beautiful  room,  and 
that  we  wish  to  thank  in  unmistakable  terms 
the  producing  and  jobbing  interests  for  the  au¬ 
tomobile  ride  and  supper. 

‘‘That  we  value  highly  the  efforts  of  the 
Peoria  Coal  Company  Club  to  promote  and 
have  passed  at  Springfield  a  bill  for  destina¬ 
tion  weights. 

‘‘That  we  recognize  in  the  death  of  Mr.  G. 


W.  llallock.  Commissioner  of  the  Chicago 
Cioal  Dealers’  Association,  the  loss  of  a  man 
who  was  a  friend  of  our  Association  and  of 
valuable  aid  to  our  officers. 

"That  we  wish  to  thank  Mr.  E.  II.  Adams 
of  the  Cihicago  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
John  Linn  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
tile  United  States  of  America,  and  Mr.  N.  H. 
Kendall,  the  present  commissioner  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Retail  Dealers’  Association  for  their  in- 
-structive  and  entertaining  talks. 


All  roads  will  lead  to  Cedar  Point  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  next  week  when  the 
members  of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal 
Association  gather  with  the  National  Order 
Kokoal  for  their  annual  convention,  June  17, 
18  and  19.  Coming  at  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  delightful  time  of  the  year,  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  attract  hundreds  of  members  who 
will  be  accompanied  by  their  families  and 
friends. 

Both  convention  programs  contain  many 
strong  features,  while  the  entertainment  so 
generously  provided  for  the  visitors  will  round 
out  the  occasion  in  a  delightful  manner  and 
make  these  three  days  the  red-letter  dates  of 
the  entire  year. 

The  committee  on  arrangements  has  been 
working  hard  to  have  everything  in  perfect 
readiness  for  the  opening  meeting  when  the 
Kokoals  will  be  welcomed  by  Chairman  Bal¬ 
lard  of  the  convention  committee. 

Following  the  reports  of  officers,  members 
will  make  short  talks  suggesting  ideas  for  the 
consideration  of  the  pow-wow  committee.  In 
the  evening  the  celebrated  Birmingham  de¬ 
gree  team  will  interpret  the  imperial  koru- 
skation  in  convention  hall.  The  Kokoals  will  hold 
their  last  meeting  on  the  third  day  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  clearing  up  routine  work. 

The  M-O-I  program,  starting  Wednesday 
morning,  includes  the  reports  of  the  various 
officers  while  several  addresses  will  be  fea¬ 
tures.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
and  the  speakers  are  the  following:  ‘‘Anthra¬ 
cite  Conditions — -Your  Troubles  and  Ours,” 
by  J.  S.  Van  Epps,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  ‘‘Co¬ 
operation  as  between  the  Coalman  and  the 
Railroads,”  by  J.  B.  Nessel,  general  coal  and 
ore  agent,  New  York  Central  lines,  Pittsburgh; 
‘‘Value  of  Railroad  Claim  Department,”  by  H. 
B.  Wolf,  Marion,  Indiana;  and  “Results  of 
Co-operation  as  between  Shipper  and  Dealer,” 
by  W.  J.  Hamilton,  Columbus,  Ohio.  All  of 


(J)f  course  it’s  curious  but  the  question  is: 
\\  ho  did  it?  Did  the  man  who  wrote  the 
law  say  any  such  thing?  Or,  did  the  man 
who  interpreted  the  law  make  the  man  who 
wrote  the  law  say  what  he  didn’t  intend  to 
say?  Or,  again,  did  the  man  who  wrote  the 
law  get  tangled  in  his  English  and  so  confuse 
the  interpreter’s  mind  that  his  brain  became 
addled?  One  thing’s  a  cinch.  The  bug  col¬ 
lege  had  a  commencement  in  New  York  re¬ 
cently  and  first  honors  went  to  the  graduate 
who  interpreted  the  fire  ordinances  as  they 
deal  with  coal  pocket  construction. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  that  the  interpreter 
never  matriculated  in  the  bug  university  but 
by  outside  study  has  advanced  many  stages 
beyond  the  commonality  or  has  dropped  back 
so  many  pegs  that  we  have  great  difficulty  in 
“getting”  him,  as  ’tis  said  in  best  modern 
slang.  At  any  rate  the  legislators  make  a  wry 
face  and  jiroduce  a  few  laws  that  look  like 
a  plain  effort  to  prevent  by  the  use  of  sheet 
steel  fire  getting  into  or  out  of  a  coal  pocket, 
l-'orthwith  the  interpreters  proceed  to  place 
the  necessary  interpretations  on  said  statute 
to  make  it  read  that  the  legislators  were  not 
talking  about  fire  i)rotection  but  were  telling 
how  a  pocket  sliould  be  built  from  the  out¬ 
side  in  rather  than  from  the  inside  out. 

Which  is  to  say,  that  it  is  hard  to  control 
one’s  emotions  when  one  learns  that  the  fire 
ordinances  of  New  York  City  will  permit  the 
construction  of  a  sheet  iron  coal  pocket  which 
may  then  be  lined  with  a  wooden  interior,  but 
the  retailer  must  not  put  up  a  wooden,  in- 


"That  this  association  should  take  a  prompt 
and  positive  position  on  any  and  all  important 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  retail 
coal  trade  that  may  arise,  and  seek  to  become 
a  prime  factor  in  bringing  such  movements  to 
a  conclusion. 

“That  we  appreciate  the  services  of  our  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors  during  the  year,  and  the 
very  satisfactory  result  of  their  efforts. 
(Signed)  S.  J.  Le  Fe\re,  C.  L.  Moore,  P.  J. 
1  lodge.” 


these  speakers  are  experts  in  their  respective 
lines  and  will  make  strong  addresses. 

While  the  delegates  are  in  the  convention 
hall,  the  visiting  ladies  will  be  taken  for  a 
launch  ride  from  the  Breakers  Hotel  along  the 
inviting  shores  of  Sandusky  Bay,  with  John¬ 
son’s  Island  and  the  Marblehead  peninsula  in 
sight.  That  afternoon  the  visitors  will  all  be 
taken  for  a  ride  on  one  of  the  big  Cedar 
Point  steamers  all  along  the  water  front  of 
Sandusky  to  view  the  extensive  coal  docks  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Pennsylvannia 
lines.  A  sumptuous  dinner  will  be  awaiting 
them  on  their  return  to  Cedar  Point.  To 
round  out  the  day  of  profit  and  pleasure,  a 
reception  and  ball  will  be  given  at  the  Coli¬ 
seum,  luncheon  being  served  in  connection. 

At  the  Thursday  morning  meeting,  Benja¬ 
min  F.  Cobb  of  Chicago  will  talk  on  “Look¬ 
ing  Things  Square  in  the  Face,”  while  four 
live  round-table  subjects  have  been  provided 
in  “Credits,”  “Preparing  Your  Selling  Talk,” 
“The  Value  of  Sociability  in  Business,”  and 
“The  Value  of  Gaining  Public  Confidence.” 
These  will  'be  short,  snappy  and  sensible. 
During  the  morning  the  ladies  will  see  Cedar 
Point’s  famous  lagoons  from  motor  boats, 
joining  with  the  delegates  in  watching  the 
water  baseball  contest  in  the  afternoon  vvhen 
teams  representing  operators  and  dealers  will 
splash  merrily  around  in  three  feet  of  water. 
The  home  plate  will  be  placed  right  at  the 
water’s  edge  and  many  a  chunky  or  bald- 
headed  base  runner  will  take  a  laughable  plunge 
when  he  tries  to  steal  second  or  slide  for 
third. 

To  top  the  baseball  game,  there  will  be  a 
bowling  contest  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  a 
trip  to  the  Cascade,  and  a  visit  to  the  racer, 
leap  and  dips  and  caroussal. 

Big  delegations  will  attend  from  all  three 
states,  while  many  others  will  be  attracted  by 
the  chance  for  a  delightful  outing. 


tlammable  structure  and  then  protect  it  by 
covering  it  with  sheet  iron.  Yes,  there  is 
a  difference,  for  the  official  interpretation  of 
the  statute  says  so. 

Tin  or  sheet  iron  coal  pockets  are  quite 
unusual  outside  of  Toyland,  but  one  will  likely 
be  built  in  New  York  City  before  long.  It 
will  have  a  capeity  of  over  a  thousand  tons 
of  coal.  It  will  be  built,  of  course,  according 
to  law.  A  temporary  scaffold  will  support  the 
sheet  steel  shell,  and  then  the  timber  lining 
will  be  ljuilt  in.  The  effort  was  made  while 
framing  this  ordinance,  to  compel  the  use  of 
concrete  in  all  such  structures.  The  interpre¬ 
tations  have  spoiled  the  effect  so  that  now 
we  have  the  unusual  method  of  building  coal 
pockets  introduced. 

number  of  conditions  peculiar  to  New 
York  City,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  labor 
problem,  have  advanced  the  cost  of  building 
concrete  structures  enormously  in  the  last  few 
years  so  that  those  who  were  inclined  to  do 
so  estimated  that  pockets  could  be  built  rough, 
without  eciuipment,  for  approximately  five 
dollars  arc  now  quoting  a  safer  figure  of  ten 
dollars  for  each  ton  of  storage  capacity.  This 
accounts  for  the  dealer  desiring  to  erect  a 
wooden  structure  on  account  of  the  smaller 
storage  desired  and  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  Manhattan  waterfront  properties  during 
consideration  of  new  piers  and  trackage  for 
the  shore  line.  This  caused  the  new  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  fire  laws  to  be  evolved  from  the 
grim-looking  ordinance,  and  created  the  tin 
coal  pocket  with  the  wooden  lining. 


Building  the  Shell  and  Inserting  the  Egg. 
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A  Leader  of  the  Miners  in  a  Cabinet  Position. 


The  Secretary  of  Labor  at  Washington,  William 
Bauchop  Wilson,  was  born  in  Blantyre,  Scotland, 
March  2,  1862,  the  son  of  a  coal  miner,  an  occu¬ 
pation  he  followed  between  blacklistings  and  of¬ 
ficial  duties  in  miners’  unions.  These  two  latter 
kept  him  poor,  pugnacious  and  busy. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  at  a  political 
“rally”  of  the  Republicans  at  Arnot,  Tioga  county. 
Pa.,  during  the  campaign  of  1880,  a  United  States 
senator  from  Pennsylvania  being  the  speaker,  his 
theme  being  the  “Bland  Silver  Bill.”  The  senator, 
after  avowing  his  fervid  affection  for  silver, 
boldly  asserted  he  had  voted  for  the  “Bland  Bill.  ’ 

“Mr.  Speaker,”  sang  out  a  thin,  tremulous 
voice,  as  a  slender  youth  with  light  curly  hair  and 
deep-set  grey  eyes  mounted  the  platform.  My 
old  friend.  Col.  Murray,  once  termed  similar 
eyes,  “the  eyes  of  a  fanatic.”  “Mr.  Speaker,”  the 
youth  repeated,  “I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.  On  page  blank  the  gentleman 
is  recorded  as  having  voted  against  the  ‘Bland 
Bill.’”  Then  hades  adjourned  for  “beef  and — ” 

“Three  cheers  for  Wully  Wulson,”  roared  out 
a  broad  Scotch  voice.  “To  hell  wid  ’im,”  replied 
an  equally  broad  Irish  voice.  “Give  the  brat  a 
skite  in  the  gob,”  shouted  another.  I  may  add 
black  eyes  could  be  found  on  every  street  corner 
next  day. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  became  acquainted  with 
him,  and  during  the  time  the  Knights  of  Labor 
were  secretly  organizing,  became  quite  intimate. 
He  was  by  nature  a  labor  agitator,  and  has  few 
equals  and  no  superior  as  an  organizer.  Adroit, 
ingenious  and  wary,  skillful  to  plan  and  strong 
to  execute,  he  is  a  formidable  foe  to  anything 
he  opposes. 

All  of  the  things  you  read  about  as  happening 
in  mining  camps  happened  in  Arnot  lots  of  times. 
It  resembles  every  mining  camp  in  Pennsylvania 
with  these  differences:  Time  out  of  mind  it  ban¬ 
ished  the  saloon,  has  not  become  a  lingual  babel, 
and  its  residents  generally  were  British  born,  or 
their  children,  with  a  strong  leaven  of  Scandi¬ 
navian,  Covenanter,  Puritan,  Dissenter,  and  what 
Billy  Laws  called  “a  whin  of  Irish,”  brought  with 
them  two  traits ;  A  rigid  determination  to  have 
the  very  identical  things  the  government  or  the 
corporations  said  they  should  not  have,  and  the 
laudable  desire  to  have  their  children  “get  on.” 
In  the  pulpit,  law,  medicine,  politics,  the  various 
branches  of  mining,  scores  of  its  sons  won 
honors;  even  on  the  baseball  field  several  have 
won  renown,  “Red”  Murray  of  the  New  York 
Giants  being  the  latest. 

Most  all  of  the  adults  had  set  at  the  feet  of 
“Sandy”  McDonald,  a  miner,  subsequently  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  many  of  the  elder 
had  taken  part  in  the  “Chartist”  movement,  so 
when  John  Siney  and  his  emissaries  appeared 
there  in  1873,  a  labor  union  was  formed  between 
two  days,  and  one  has  remained  there  since,  de¬ 
spite  everything  of  a  harsh  nature  that  could  be 
brought  for  its  destruction. 

Both  as  a  boy  and  a  youth.  Secretary  Wilson 
eagerly  drank  in  the  wisdom  of  Richard  Trevil- 
lick  and  the  philosophy  of  John  Siney,  and  in  a 
cobbler’s  shop  kept  by  Hughie  Kerwan,  he  con¬ 
stantly  participated  in  the  noisy  and  acrid  de¬ 
bates  upon  the  “money  question,”  labor  unions 
and  political  issues.  In  self-defense  the  coal 
company  abruptly  ended  its  existence. 

At  a  street  crossing  in  Arnot,  which  some  wag 
a  generation  or  more  ago  named  “Congress  Cor¬ 
ners,”  because  of  what  was  done  there,  the  de¬ 
bates  were  renewed  nightly.  In  these  young  Wil¬ 
son  shone,  both  from  his  fluency  of  language  and 
knowledge  of  the  subjects.  While  his  habit  of 
springing  the  “record”  on  opponents  made  the 
Village  Webster  chary  of  “trying  titles”  with  him. 
These  things  made  the  coal  operator  glower 
ominously  upon  him,  and  in  1882  they  sent  him 
“down  the  road,”  i.  e.,  to  Blossburg,  which  is 
one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  coal  camps 
in  the  country.  It  was  a  city  of  refuge  for  all 
“sent  down  the  road,”  and  became  an  abiding 
place  for  every  “ism”  you  ever  heard  of,  and  of 
some  you  didn’t. 

So  often  were  “agitators”  sent  down  the  road 
that  a  local  bard  emitted  a  scathing  ditty,  begin¬ 
ning  : 

“The  roads  are  awful  dusty — 

I  think  it’s  going  to  rain. 

So  I’ll  hoist  aloft  my  turkey 
And  welt  the  road  again.” 

At  Blossburg  a  newspaper  was  published  called 
the  Advertiser,  that  was  a  fountain  of  libel  and 
cistern  of  vitriolic  epithet.  It  could  raise  a  blister 
on  a  mummy  and  make  the  English  language  cut 


By  Paudeen  Geralia. 

Secretary  Wilson  Is  a  Keen-Brained 
Agitator  Who  Won  Support  After  a  Long 
Losing  Fight  and  Finally  Got  the  Great¬ 
est  of  Receptions. 

like  a  Toledo  blade.  It  was  a  “Cave  of  Adull- 
man,”  where  the  distressed  and  disappointed  met 
to  openly  fulminate  against  coal  operators  or 
secretly  plot  strikes  or  concoct  woes  for  corpora¬ 
tions. 

I  refer  to  this  because  that  about  every  miner 
chief  past  or  present  has  found  a  refuge  and  a 
defender  within  its  dingy  walls.  There  Tom 
Haggerty  was  given  his  baton  as  “Field  Mar¬ 
shal,”  and  Mrs.  Mary  Jones  had  the  title  of 
“Mother”  conferred  upon  her,  and  because  for 
a  score  or  more  years  it  was  the  only  business 
place  in  the  whole  six  counties  where  Secretary 
Wilson  was  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome. 

The  first  time  Wilson  was  “sent  down  the  road” 
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W.  B.  Wilson. 


he  did  not'  tarry  long  at  Blossburg,  but  kept  on 
till  he  reached  Iowa,  and,  as  I  truly  believe, 
walked  most  of  the  distance.  He  had  worked 
there  but  a  short  time  as  locomotive  fireman, 
when  the  “Macedonian  cry”  reached  him  from 
Arnot,  and  he  returned,  led  the  battle  and  won. 

This  victory  brought  him  much  local  fame,  also 
a  position  as  organizer  in  the  central  mining 
counties  for  the  Knights  of  Labor.  It  was  never 
a  good  paymaster,  so  Wilson  would  walk  ten, 
twenty  and  even  fifty  miles  to  spread  the  glad 
tidings.  About  this  time  he  got  married  and  a 
child  was  added  with  regularity  until  there  were 
ten,  to  share  his  weal  or  woe — mostly  the  latter. 

About  this  time  the  coal  operator  recognized 
his  dangerous  ability  and  resorted  to  the  familiar 
method  of  neutralizing  that  ability  by  giving  him 
an  official  position.  Three  times  at  least  he  quietly 
rejected  these  offers,  the  reports  of  which  grad¬ 
ually  spread  to  every  mining  camp  in  the  country. 
Those  and  a  couple  of  things,  which  will  be  told 
in  due  season,  are  why  the  400,000  coal  miners 
lined  up  solidly  behind  him  and  demanded  he  be 
given  a  position  in  President  Wilson’s  cabinet.  I 
use  the  term  advisedly,  for  please  tell  me  the 
time  when  coal  miners  ever  “requested”  anything 
— it  was  always  “demanded,”  and  if  not  given 
there  was  more  about  it  than  a  song. 

His  first  appearance  as  a  national  figure  in 
labor  circles  was  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1890, 
when  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  was 
organized.  He  was  receptive  candidate  for  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  but  was  made  a  national  execu¬ 
tive  board  member  instead.  In  company  with 
Henry  Stephenson  and  George  Harris  he  did 
quiet  but  effective  work  in  both  the  bituminous 
and  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

Just  previous  to  the  upheaval  of  1894  he  was 
sent  to  the  Georges  Creek  region  of  Maryland, 
and  aided  by  David  Dick,  James  Campbell  and 


David  J.  Lewis,  he  succeeded  so  well  that  at  the 
first  tap  of  the  drum  every  miner  there  responded 
and  the  battle  was  on. 

The  superficial  observer  at  once  declared  the 
men  would  win  hands  down ;  not  so  by  those 
knowing  the  methods,  skill  and  power  of  the 
“Alleghany  Regency,”  composed  of  Hon.  Lloyd 
Loundes,  Judge  Sloan  and  John  Sheridan.  Years 
previous  and  years  afterwards  the  nod  of  the 
“Regency”  was  an  edict  in  western  Maryland,  to 
disobey  which  generally  brought  political  or  busi¬ 
ness  disaster  to  the  recalcitrant. 

Wilson’s  appearance  caused  them  to  circulate 
the  report  that  he  was  an  emissary  of  rival  coal 
companies  in  Pennsylvania.  If  you  know  the 
depth  and  what  state  pride  means  there,  you 
understand  what  a  potent  weapon  that  was.  His 
fluency  and  vigor  of  speech  gave  truthful  appear¬ 
ance  to  their  tale  that  he  was  a  lawyer — not  a 
miner.  Then  when  he  was  seized  at  night,  hand¬ 
cuffed,  thrown  in  a  hack  and  taken  to  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  secretly  confined  in  jail,  their  lackeys 
shouted  “Wilson  has  sold  out  and  jumped  the 
Creek !”  I  need  not  explain  the  effect  this  had 
to  any  knowing  coal  miners. 

He  was  bailed  in  about  a  week.  Contrary  to 
general  assertion  and  belief,  Wilson,  not  Debs, 
was  the  first  to  feel  the  power  of  an  injunction 
in  labor  disputes.  Judge  Boyd  of  the  Circuit 
court,  early  in  May,  1894,  issued  an  injunction 
against  Wilson  and  his  associates  that  was  as 
sweeping  as  a  bill  of  attainder  against  a  Catholic 
issued  by  “Strongbow.”  Wilson  was  acquitted, 
but  the  skill  he  used  to  avoid  criminating  him¬ 
self  caused  the  state’s  attorney  to  shout  at  him: 
“You  say  you’re  not  a  lawyer — you’re  a  liar.”  In 
the  meantime  the  “Regency”  had  won. 

The  tragedy  ended  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  the 
crash  down  went  McBride  and  McBryde,  Penna — 
all  save  Wilson.  He  voted  steadily  against  call¬ 
ing  the  suspension  off.  In  furious  language  and 
fiery  assertion  the  leaders  were  charged  with 
having  “sold  the  miners  out.”  Baseless  and  false 
as  these  were,  yet  it  was  only  Penna’s  courage 
and  wit  that  saved  him  from  the  halter  shaken 
in  his  face.  Others  sought  covert,  yet  when  the 
charge  was  made,  it  was  always  “except  Wilson.” 

Every  coal  miner  in  the  land  knew  how  Wilson 
had  voted  and  he  shared  none  of  the  unjust 
obloquy  that  beset  the  others.  In  that  vote  you 
find  the  reason  why  the  “demand”  for  a  position 
in  the  cabinet  at  Washington  was  re-echoed  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Colorado;  from  Michigan  to 
Alabama. 

The  debates  at  “Congress  Corners”  made  Wil¬ 
son  a  greenbacker,  then  a  populist,  but  in  1896  he 
became  a  Democrat.  Though  but  eighteen,  Wil¬ 
son  stumped  for  Weaver  in  1880,  again  in  1892. 
None  of  the  mossback  brand  of  Democrats  ac¬ 
cepted  his  Democratic  professions  seriously  and 
when  they  could  not  prevent  his  nomination, 
ruthlessly  slaughtered  him  at  the  polls.  Unusual 
as  it  was,  most  of  the  coal  operators  around 
Blossburg  were  Democrats. 

The  “Czar,”  whose  identity  were  a  waste  of 
time  to  reveal  to  any  coal  miner — they  knew  him 
by  the  back  as  the  gamblers  state  it — was  the 
active  agent  of  the  operators,  and  the  skill  he 
displayed  in  “packing”  the  convention  against 
Wilson  was  only  surpassed  by  his  ability  to 
solidify  all  opposing  elements  to  aid  in  “downing” 
him,  yet  when  Wilson  finally  won  a  seat  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  1906,  none  more  heartily  congratulated 
him  than  the  “Czar” — sincerely,  I  believe,  for 
what  he  was  he  was  openly  and  without  hypoc¬ 
risy. 

If  you  enjoy  reading  classics  in  libel,  consult 
the  files  of  the  Advertiser  at  any  time  during  the 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  merciless  war 
of  extermination  carried  on  bv  the  “Czar”  on 
one  side  and  Wilson  on  the  other.  These  libels 
made  all  three  either  sworn  by  or  sworn  at  m 
every  mining  camp  in  central  Pennsylvania.  Early 
in  the  contest  the  “Czar”  loudly  announced  he 
would  cause  grass  to  grow  on  the  streets  of 
Blossburg,  and  the  Advertiser  as  confidently  as¬ 
serted  that  Blossburg  would  live  to  eat  the  goose 
that  eats  the  grass  from  his  grave.  That  tells 
it  all. 

But  there  was  a  mystery  about  this  relentless 
warfare  that  was  never  solved.  Inwardly  this 
trio  of  combatants  must  have  hated  the  other 
with  hearts  of  fire.  Outwardly  they  greeted  each 
other  with  handshakes  and  smiles.  After  the 
“Czar”  had  done  the  act  which  caused  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  to  assert  he  was  “a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
impenitent  thief,”  he  would  go  to  that  office, 
(Concluded  on  page  32.) 
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A  Coal  Tipple  Built  to  Handle  Big  Tonnage 


Great  interest  attaclies  to  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Peabody  Coal  Company  of  Chicago  in  re¬ 
habilitation  of  its  mine  at  Nokomis,  Ill.  Here  a 
six-year-old  operation,  indifferently  equipped  orig¬ 
inally  and  able  to  hoist  less  than  500  tons  daily,  is 
now  being  outfitted  with  a  brand  new  plant,  above 
ground  and  below. 

For  a  long  time  the  mining  work  done  below 


has  been  along  development  lines  such  as  to  place 
the  workings  in  readiness  to  yield  a  daily  produc¬ 
tion  of  3,000  tons  practically  from  the  start  of  the 
new  plant.  This  work  has  driven  the  entries  to 
long  distances  in  all  directions,  with  upwards  of 
750  rooms  necked  off  and  widened  out,  ready  for 
the  mining  machines  and  wide-work  production. 

The  shaft  has  been  enlarged,  and  a  complete 
new  surface  plant  installed.  Everything  is  to  be 
electrically  driven,  by  power  brought  in  from  out¬ 


side  generating  plants.  The  plans  and  equipment 
involve  numerous  features  new  to  coal  mining 
work — some  of  them  unique  of  themselves.  The 
tipple  is  the  largest  in  the  great  mining  state  of 
Illinois,  and  is  exceeded  in  size  by  very  few  in 
the  country.  The  shaker  screens  are  believed 
to  be  the  largest  ever  built. 

The  shaft,  as  now  enlarged,  is  of  such  size  as 


Bar  Screens  and  Shakers. 

to  permit  operation  of  double  cages,  to  hoist 
two  cars  at  a  time,  side  by  side.  The  cars  are 
to  hold  about  four  tons  each,  when  well  cribbed 
up,  so  at  each  hoist  there  will  be  brought  up 
and  dumped  about  eight  tons  of  coal. 

The  shaft  depth  is  640  feet  and  the  total  height 
of  hoist  is  about  725  feet.  The  cages  will  be  of 
the  self-dumping  type,  operated  by  an  electric 
hoist. 

As  the  two  cars  brought  up  on  each  cage  will 


usually  have  been  loaded  by  different  miners,  there 
must  be  separate  weigh  hoppers  to  receive  their 
contents. 

After  weighing,  the  coal  will  descend  straight 
over  fixed  bar  screens  for  removal  of  slack.  Pass¬ 
ing  these  bars  the  lump  will  be  converged  to  the 
width  of  the  shakers,  and  fed  to  them  over  an  ad¬ 
justable  apron. 

The  shaker  screens  are  carried  by  a  supporting 
structure  completely  separate  from  the  main  tip¬ 
ple  framing.  Hence  no  shaker  vibrations  will 
be  communicated  through  the  tipple  tower. 

One  photo  reproduced  herewith  was  taken  from 
the  extreme  end  of  the  shakers,  while  another 
was  taken  looking  back  up  the  shakers  toward  the 
weigh  hoppers.  It  shows  the  arrangement  of 
screens,  veils,  etc.,  for  enabling  the  preparation  of 
all  desired  grades  of  fuel.  Loading  spouts  be¬ 
neath  the  screens  catch  the  coal  as  it  falls  through 
and  deliver  it  in  its  several  sizes  to  railroad  cars 
on  the  four  tracks  which  will  pass  beneath  the 
shakers  when  the  grading  is  completed. 

The  shakers  are  carefully  counterbalanced  and 
will  be  actuated  by  an  electric  motor,  the  frame 
for  which  appears  in  place  beneath  the  brace  bent 
of  the  shaker  supporting  structure. 

The  tipple  was  designed  by  the  Peabody  Coal 
Company’s  own  engineers,  and  the  structure  was 
fabricated  by  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany.  The  entire  operative  equipment,  from 
weigh  hoppers  to  car  loading  chutes,  was  fur¬ 
nished  and  installed  by  the  Webster  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  of  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Thus  the  coal 
hoisted  at  this  record-size  plant  will  be  handled 
entirely — received  from  the  mine  cars  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  railroad  cars — by  Webster  method 
equipment. 


Shooting  Off  the  Solid. 


Ch.'\rleston,  W.  Va.,  June  12. — Advance  sheets 
of  his  report  for  1912  show  that  John  Laing, 
chief  of  the  department  of  mines,  makes  the  proud 
boast  that  “shooting  off  the  solid”  has  been  nearly 
eliminated  in  West  Virginia.  Interest  is  added 
to  this  statement  by  the  fact  that  the  United  Mine 
W^orkers  of  America  are  making  a  determined  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  the  repeal  of  a  law  recently  en¬ 
acted  in  Oklahoma  prohibiting  this  highly  danger¬ 
ous  practice. 

Government  statistics  show  that  more  than  48 
per  cent  of  deaths  in  coal  mines  are  due  to  falls 
of  roof.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  these  falls 
is  “shooting  off  the  solid.”  A  shot  in  the  solid 
seam  is  also  more  likely  to  blow  out  the  tamping 
so  that  the  flames  may  set  fire  to  coal  dust  or  gas, 
thus  causing  an  explosion  that  may  wipe  out 
scores  of  lives.  In  other  words,  reckless  or  lazy 
miners  deliberately  risk  their  own  lives  and  the 
lives  of  others  to  save  themselves  a  little  labor. 

This  dangerous  practice  has  been  discouraged 
in  West  Virginia  by  a  vigilant  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion  backed  up  by  relentless  prosecutions  of  of¬ 
fenders.  The  1911  report  of  the  chief  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  mines  shows  that  105  miners  were 
fined  an  aggregate  of  $1,303  for  shooting  off  the 
solid  in  that  year.  This  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  law  evidently  had  its  effect  in  1912. 


The  Weigh  Hoppers, 


New  Tipple  at  Nokomis,  Ill.,  with  Webster  Equipment. 


Looking  Back  Toward  Bar  Screens  and  Weigh  Hoppers. 
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Men  Prominent  in  the  Coal  Trade’s  Eye. 


Henry  R.  Mather. 

Recently  it  was  announced  that  II.  R. 
Mather,  for  years  the  Cincinnati  representative 
of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt  and  later  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm,  had  retired  from  business. 

Mr.  Mather  has  been  actively  connected  with 
the  Pocahontas  business  ever  since  the  very 
day  the  coal  was  discovered.  He  personally 
found  that  the  coal  could  be  screened  and 
substituted  for  anthracite  coal.  Thus  he  gave 
direction  to  the  selling  campaign  and  his  idea 
has  been  adopted  by  every  producer  since 
that  time.  He  introduced  the  very  first  ton 
of  this  coal  west  of  the  Ohio  river. 

On  Mr.  Mather’s  severing  his  connection 
with  the  Cincinnati  office,  his  employes  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  solid  mahogany  desk  and 
cliair  as  a  token  of  affection  and  appreciation 
of  the  many  years  of  pleasant  association.  On 
his  retirement  from  the  board  of  directors 


H.  R.  Mather. 


of  the  firm,  at  Philadelphia,  on  May  26th,  h'.s 
associates  on  the  board  presented  him  with 
a  beautiful  gold  watch  and  chain  in  token  of 
their  regard  for  him. 

Henry  R.  Mather,  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
September  18,  1858,  and  was  educated  there 
in  the  public  schools.  In  1875  he  was  about 
to  enter  Lehigh  University  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
— founded  by  Asa  Packer,  a  relative  and  first 
president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad — -when 
Thomas  M.  Richards,  general  coal  agent  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
I)any,  and  a  neighbor,  offered  him  his  first 
position.  This  he  accepted  and  held  it  for  a 
couple  of  years,  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  as  stenographer  in  the  Empire 
Transportation  Company  and  Union  Lines, 
fie  held  that  position  for  about  two  years. 

In  1880  Mr.  Mather  accepted  a  position  as 
private  secretary  to  F.  J.  Kimball,  president 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Construction  Com¬ 
pany.  This  concern  was  then  building  the 
railroad  to  Waynesboro,  Va.,  to  connect  with 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  -Afterwards  they 
built  a  line  to  Roanoke,  Va.,  when  they  pur¬ 
chased  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
way,  and  merged  the  two  properties.  The 
new  line  was  named  by  Mr.  Kimball  the 
"Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.,’’  the  president  of 
which  he  then  became.  Meantime  Mr.  Mather 
was  also  secretary  to  Clarence  H.  Clark,  of 
the  banking  house  of  E.  W.  Clark  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  financiers  of  these  railroads. 

A  couple  of  years  later,  Mr.  Kimball  rode 
horseback  from  Radford,  Va.,  to  the  Poco- 
hontas  coal  fields,  about  seventy-five  miles, 
and  dug  the  first  coal  in  the  first  mine  opened. 
He  called  the  producing  company  the  South¬ 
west  Virginia  Improvement  Company,  and 
named  the  coal  “Pocahontas.”  Also  he  built 
the  New  River  division  to  transport  the  coal 
to  tidewater  at  Norfolk.  On  this  notable  trip. 
Mr.  Mather  accompanied  him. 

The  Pocahontas  Coal  Company  was  then 
chartered  in  Virginia,  and  William  C.  Bullitt, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway,  was  made  its  president.  Mr. 


-Mather  was  his  secretary,  and  saw  all  the 
original  operators  leave  for  the  Pocahontas 
field  to  open  up  their  leases.  This  position 
he  held  for  twelve  years. 

To  obtain  deserved  promotion  about  1892, 
it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Alather  to  leave  Mr. 
Kimball  and  temporarily  accept  the  position 
of  traveling  car  agent  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway,  Mr.  Bullitt  promised  him  a 
position  with  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Company, 
which  promise  was  fulfilled  two  years  later. 
This  position  was  as  salesman,  ultimately  to 
be  located  in  Chicago.  In  the  winter  of  1895, 
when  the  Norfolk  &  Western  had  purchased 
the  Scioto  Valley  Railroad,  and  the  bridge 
was  built  over  the  Ohio  River  at  Kenova, 
there  were  shipped  the  first  100  hopper  cars 
of  Pocahontas  run  of  mine  west  to  Cincinnati. 

The  Ohio  river  was  frozen  over,  and  fifty 
cars  of  this  coal  was  refused.  Mr.  Mather  was 
sent  to  dispose  of  it.  The  dealers  who  had 
purchased  it  claimed  “it  was  no  good.”  From 
this  incident  a  fine  trade  was  established,  Mr. 
Mather  decided  to  remain  at  Cincinnati,  and 
afterwards  brought  down  the  first  Norfolk  & 
\\  estern  coals  by  river  from  Kenova, 

It  was  found  that  not  only  was  Pocahontas 
coal  too  soft  to  be  handled  by  river,  but  it 
corld  not  be  transported  a  couple  hundred 
miles  by  rail  arid  then  by  river,  notwithstand¬ 


Frederick  Bosmand  Raines. 


ing  it  cost  but  twenty  cents  per  ton  from 
Kenova  to  Cincinnati. 

John  Carlisle,  of  Cincinnati,  lost  his  entire 
fortune  in  building  the  Chatteroi  Railway  to 
his  Peach  Orchard  mines  to  transport  it  to 
Ashland,  Ky.,  and  thence  by  Ohio  river.  To 
do  this  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  load 
l)arges  directly  at  mines,  as  is  done  by  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Kanawha  river  operators. 

As  the  Cincinnati  dealers  refused  to  handle 
Pocahontas  coal,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
deliver  it  by  wagons,  a  retail  department  was 
established  and  as  high  as  100  horses  were 
used  in  making  deliveries.  This  part  of  the 
business  was  disposed  of  April  1,  1911,  as 
Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt  were  strictly  whole¬ 
salers.  When  the  steam  coal  was  on  a  firm 
footing,  Mr.  Mather  discovered  that  the  lump 
and  egg  grades  were  a  substitute  for  anthracite 
in  furnaces  and  introduced  it  for  that  purpose. 
He  also  sold  the  first  Pocahontas  coke  to  the 
Ohio  blast  furnaces  at  Ashland,  Ironton, 
Wellston  and  Jackson,  formerly  using  Con- 
nellsv.ille  coke  by  river. 

Mr.  Mather  became  a  shareholder  in  the 
firm  of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc..  April 
1,  1911,  and  retired  April  1,  1913,  to  look  after 
his  personal  interests. 

On  April  1,  1895,  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  was  succeeded  as  a  selling  agency  by 
Castner  &  Curran,  who  had  handled  the  tide- 
Avater  business  for  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  for  several  years  prior  to  this  date,  and 
on  January  1.  1898,  Castner  &  Curran  were 
succeeded  by  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  who 
continued  as  a  selling  agency  of  Pocahontas 
coal  exclusively  until  April  1,  1911,  when  the 


firm  was  changed  to  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt, 
Inc.,  as  it  remains  to  the  present  moment. 

Frederick  Bosmand  Raines  was  born  at  Big 
Lick,  Va.,  August  6,  1871,  and  attended  the 
public  school  and  entered  the  producing  end 
of  the  business  when  about  seventeen  years 
old  and  continued  actively,  holding  nearly 
every  position  from  trap  boy  to  general  man¬ 
ager  at  the  mines.  In  1904  he  left  the  mines 
and  engaged  in  the  selling  of  coal  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  On  February  1,  1909,  he  accepted  a 
position  as  assistant  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
office  of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  April  26,  1913,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  managership  of  the  office. 


May  Anthracite  Output. 


The  anthracite  trade  in  Alay  was  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition.  Nearly  6,000,000  of  tons  of 
coal  were  mined,  more  than  6,000,000  of  tons 
were  consumed,  and  the  coal  was  sold  at 
practically  full  price.  This  was  a  great 
month’s  business.  In  May  of  last  year  the 
mines  were  closed  about  two-thirds  of  the 
month  pending  the  wage  settlement,  and  the 
total  production  of  coal  in  that  month  was  but 
1,429,000  tons.  At  the  close  of  May,  1912,  after 
nearly  two  months  of  strike  the  loss  in  ton¬ 
nage  as  compared  with  the  first  five  months 
of  1911,  was  9,188,893  tons.  This  year  the 
production  in  May  shows  an  increase  of  4,566,- 
385  tons  over  last  year,  and  for  five  months  an 
increase  of  8,976,474  tons.  From  this  time  on 
the  production  of  anthracite  coal  will  com¬ 
pare,  until  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  with 
the  largest  output  ever  reported. 

The  production  last  month  was  5,995,742 
tons,  a  very  heavy  tonnage,  but  the  feature 
of  the  month  was  the  large  demand  and  ex¬ 
cellent  market  for  coal.  The  production  of  the 
different  companies  and  the  percentage  of  each 
to  the  total  output  was  as  follows: 


1913 

1912 

May : 

Tons. 

% 

Tons. 

7c 

Phila.  &  Reading . 

1,123,869 

18.74 

14.10 

Lehigh  A  alley  . 

1,191,632 

19.88 

202,747 

14.19 

Cent.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.. 

745,347 

12.43 

128,099 

8.96 

Del.,  hack.  &  West... 

882,601 

14.72 

277,140 

19.39 

Del.  &  Hudson . 

591,499 

9.87 

184,598 

12.92 

Penna.  R.  R . 

574,468 

9.58 

145,702 

10.19 

Krie  . 

671,972 

11.21 

235,980 

16.51 

Ont.  &  AA'estern  . 

214,304 

3.57 

53,510 

3.74 

Total  . 

5,995,742 

1,429,357 

Every  company,  of  course,  showed  a  re¬ 
markable  increase  as  compared  with  the  output 
in  the  strike  month  of  last  year.  Reading  in¬ 
creased  922,000  tons,  the  Lehigh  Valley  988,- 
000  tons,  and  the  other  companies  propor¬ 
tionately. 

The  total  output  for  five  months  was  28,- 
881,807  tons  or  at  the  rate  of  69,300,000  tons 
per  year.  The  demand  for  coal  is  such  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  mine  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  large.  Not  only  has  the  cur¬ 
rent  demand  for  coal  been  large  up  to  and 
including  this  month,  but  a  great  deal  of  coal 
will  have  to  be  mined  to  replenish  stocks 
which  are  low,  and  this  ensures  a  larger  pro¬ 
duction  than  usual  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall  months.  The  shipments  of  coal  for 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1912,  and  the  per¬ 


centage  of  each  company’s  total,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1913  1912 

Jan.  1  to  May  31;  Tons.  %  Tons.  % 

Phila.  &  Reading....  5,703,277  19.75  4,094,665  20.57 

I.elngh  Valley  .  5,408,310  18.72  3,536,978  17.77 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J -  3,724,219  12.89  2,621,302  12.67 

D. ,  L.  &  \V .  3,961,646  13.72  2,881,219  14.47 

Del.  &  Hudson .  2.936,187  10.17  1,902,881  9..56 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. .  .  2,650,765  9.20  1,799,217  9.04 

Krie  .  3,417,900  11.83  2,458,034  12.35 

Out.  &  Western .  1.073,603  3.72  710,437  3.57 


Total  . 28,881,807  .  19,905.333 


Tlie  shipments  of  coal  by  months  for  the 
last  four  years  have  been  as  follows; 


1913  1912  1911  1910 

January  ...  6.336,419  5,763,696  5,904.117  5,306,618 

February  ..  5,674,169  5,875,968  5,070,948  5,031,784 

March  _  4,909,288  6,569,687  5,996,894  5,174.166 

■April  .  5,966,189  266,625  5,804,915  6,224,396 

May  .  5,995,742  1,429,357  6,317,352  5,679,661 

Tune  .  6,191,646  6,215,357  5,398,123 

July  .  6,285,153  4,804,065  5,202,059 

-August  .  6,576,591  5,531,796  4,996,044 

September .  5,876.496  5,730,935  4,967,516 

October  .  6,665,321  6,269,179  5,622,005 

November .  6,165,536  6,193,314  6,071,746 

December .  5,944,506  6,115,427  6,231,578 


Total  .28,881,807  63,610,578  69,954,299  04,905,780 


The  stocks  of  anthracite  at  tidewater  on 
Mav  31,  1913,  were  .■>02,626  tons,  as  compared 
with  ,'>46,243  tons,  a  decrease  of  43,617  tons. 
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Senators  Cause  Renewal  of  West  Virginia  Strike. 


The  reports  from  Charleston,  West  Virginia, 
for  the  last  week  have  not  been  reassuring 
especially  as  they  deal  with  the  influence  of 
the  Senate  investigation  upon  the  possible  at¬ 
titude  of  the  miners  toward  the  operators  of 
that  state. 

The  operators  of  the  Paint  Creek  and  Cabin 
Creek  districts,  t,he  miners  of  those  two  fields 
and  the  executives  of  the  state  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  were  heartily  tired  of  the  war  which  has 
been  waged  'between  labor  and  capital  in  that 
field  for  over  a  year.  They  were  all  perfectly 
willing  to  lay  down  the  hatchet,  forget  the 
past,  stop  the  waste  and  go  back  to  work. 

Also,  as  Paint  Creek  and  Cabin  Creek  settled 
down,  and  as  the  intensified  discussion  that 
had  been  raging  there  for  a  year  began  to 
clear  out  of  the  air,  the  super-heated  sentiment 
in  other  districts  began  to  cool  down  also. 
It  looked  for  a  time  as  though  the  strike  in 
that  field  was  just  about  at  an  end.  In  fact, 
we  were  so  convinced  on  that  score  that  we 
made  a  prophecy  that  the  strike  was  over. 

Now  the  dignified  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  mixed  its  bungling  fingers  in  the 
pie  and  has  ^completely  spoiled  everything  for 
everybody.  The  senate  upon  the  initiative  of 
Senator  Kern  decided  it  would  conduct  an 
investigation.  The  subjects  which  it  chose  for 
investigation  were  unfortunate  in  that  they 
suggested  an  inquiry  into  the  most  sensational 
features  of  the  charges  made  against  West 
Virginia  operators. 

No  one  has  ever  believed  these  charges.  No 
commission  has  found  them,  within  reason,  to 
be  correct.  But  they  have  been  very  at¬ 
tractive  titles  for  newspaper  dispatches  and 
magazine  articles.  Now.  the  dignified  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  lending  itself  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  questions  and  is  stirring  up 
anew  the  old  discussion  and  therefore  the  old 
antagonism  in  the  West  Virginia  fields. 

It  is  now  feared  that  the  strike  which  had 
been  confined  to  Paint  and  Cabin  Creeks  will 
extend  to  other  districts  and  embroil  the  en¬ 
tire  state  in  a  civil  war  merely  because  Senator 
Kern  wants  to  carry  on  a  senseless  investiga¬ 
tion.  If  a  general  strike  occurs,  responsibility 
for  it  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 


The  Hearing  Opens. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  10th — Investigation 
of  the  strike  in  the  Cabin  Creek  and  Paint 
Creek  coal  mine  districts  of  this  state  was  be¬ 
gun  formally  tonight  by  United  States  Sena¬ 
tors  Borah  and  Swanson. 

At  a  session  held  tonight  in  a  local  hotel  the 
first  witnesses  were  heard.  Governor  Hat¬ 
field’s  offer  of  a  room  in  the  statehouse  was 
declined  by  the  committee. 

The  first  witness  tonight  was  J.  Bruce  Reid, 
a  local  newspaper  man,  who  said  he  was  sent 
to  the  Paint  Creek  mines  region  last  June 
after  two  shootings  had  occurred. 

At  Mucklow,  a  town  on  Paint  Creek,  he  said 
he  was  shown  bullet  holes  in  houses,  where 
mine  guards  told  him  striking  miners  had  at¬ 
tacked  the  boarding-house  of  the  mine  guards. 

Reid  said  he  was  present  when  the  military 
commission  sentenced  a  miner  to  seven  years 
in  the  penitentiary  for  swearing  at  a  National 
Guard  officer.  The  miner  was  later  released. 

Mr.  Reid  said  he  was  arrested  for  interview¬ 
ing  “Mother”  Jones,  but  was  later  released 
after  he  promised  not  to  endeavor  to  speak  to 
witnesses. 

During  the  examination  of  Mr.  Reid 
“Mother”  Jones  entered  the  committee-room 
and  took  a  seat  near  Mr.  Monnet,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  examination. 

During  the  disorder,  Mr.  Reid  said,  the  civil 
courts  were  in  session,  and  were  not  prevented 
from  exercising  their  functions. 

Senator  Swanson  brought  out  that  any 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Kanawha  county  had 
jurisdiction  to  try  offenders  who  were  arrested 
in  the  military  zone  under  martial  law.  Former 
Representative  Gaines,  who  was  the  second 
and  last  witness  tonight,  agreed  that  the  civil 
courts  were  in  session  during  the  reign  of 
martial  law. 

Senator  Borah,  at  a  brief  session  of  the 
committee  this  afternoon  read  into  the  record 
several  excepts  from  the  constitution  cover¬ 
ing  the  following  points; 

That  military  authority  shall  not  supersede 


When  a  Year’s  War  Was  Drawing  to  a 
Close,  the  Senate  Renewed  It  by  Order¬ 
ing  an  Investigation — Miners’  Leaders 
Indicted. 


the  civil  powers,  even  under  the  plea  of  neces¬ 
sity. 

That  jury  trial  in  open  court  shall  'be  granted 
to  all  persons  charged  with  criminal  offenses. 

The  charge  that  the  mine  workers  have  not 
been  accorded  their  full  rights  will  be  investi¬ 
gated  with  these  provisions  in  mind. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is 
represented  by  Frank  S.  Monnet,  former  at¬ 
torney  general  of  Ohio;  Seymour  Stedman  of 
Chicago,  M.  M.  Belcher  and  H.  W.  Houston. 
The  operators  are  represented  by  Z.  T.  Vin¬ 
son,  E.  W.  Knight  and  C.  C.  Watts,  with  a 
half-score  of  assistants. 

In  a  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Vinson  for  the  op¬ 
erators  generally  and  one  by  Mr.  Watts  for 
the  Paint  Creek  Collieries  Company  there 
were  denials  in  detail  of  the  charges  that 
caused  the  inquiry. 

In  the  course  of  the  brief  on  the  general 
case  the  operators  denied: 

That  a  system  of  peonage  exists  or  has 
existed. 

That  there  had  been  interference  with  the 
postal  service. 

That  the  immigration  laws  had  been  vio¬ 
lated. 

That  rights  of  citizens  had  been  violated. 

The  brief  defended  former  Governor  Glass¬ 
cock  for  declaring  martial  law  and  Governor 
Hatfield  for  continuing  it. 


Miners’  Leaders  Indicted. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  7th. — Charging  a 
violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  an  in¬ 
dictment  containing  four  counts  was  returned 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  West  Virginia  tonight  by 
a  Federal  Grand  Jury  against  John  P.  White 
and  Frank  J.  Hayes,  President  and  Vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
together  with  seventeen  other  officers  of  that 
organization. 

The  grand  jury  has  been  at  work  for  several 
days  on  the  indictments,  and  made  a  final  re¬ 
port  tonight  to  Judge  Benj.  F.  Kellar.  It  is 
said  that  the  Federal  jurors  spent  several  days 
in  an  investigation  of  the  charges  before  vot¬ 
ing  to  return  the  indictments. 

Along  with  the  president  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  miners’  organization,  which  con¬ 
tains  more  than  $300,00'0  miners,  a  number  of 
the  members  of  the  International  Executive 
Board,  including  Thomas  Haggerty,  who 
practically  has  been  in  charge  of  the  labor 
movement  in  the  West  Virginia  field,  together 
with  a  number  of  local  officials  of  that  organ¬ 
ization,  have  been  indicted. 

Tlie  indicted  men  are  John  P.  White,  Frank 
J.  Hayes,  Thomas  Haggerty,  Joseph  Vasey, 
James  Cantrell,  Charles  Batley,  Marco  Roman, 
George  R.  Edmonds,  Ben.  F.  Morris,  Thomas 
Cairns,  Clarence  C.  Griffith,  James  M.  Craigo, 
James  Diana,  John  Nutter,  Rome  Mitchell, 
W.  S.  Reece,  F.  D.  Stanley,  W.  S.  Cantley 
and  A.  D.  Lavender. 

The  indictment  charges  that  the  ahove- 
named  persons  did,  in  the  County  of  Kanawha 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
District  Court,  engage  in  a  combination  and 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce 
among  the  several  states.  The  offense  is 
averred  to  have  occurred  on  September  11, 
1912,  and  continuously  since. 

It  is  charged  that  the  indicted  men  have, 
as  agents  and  members  of  “an  unincorporated, 
voluntary  organization  of  individuals  as  a 
labor  union,  known  as  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America,  having  many  thousands  of 
members,  unlawfully  combined  and  conspired 
together  with  the  object  and  intent  of  union¬ 
izing  and  making  members  of  said  organiza¬ 
tion  the  laborers  employed  in  and  around  the 
coal  mines  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  in 
order  and  witli  intent  that  said  organization 
by  regulating  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  said 
laborers  for  their  work  could  and  would  fix 


and  control  the  price  at  which  the  coal  mined 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  could  compete 
with  coal  mined  in  the  western  part  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  in  the  markets  of  the  states  of  the 
United  States  outside  of  West  Virginia.” 

It  is  averred  in  the  indictment  that  the  coal 
now  produced  in  West  Virginia  and  in  the 
County  of  Kanawha  is  shipped  in  competition 
with  coal  mined  in  the  other  states  of  the 
competitive  field  to  the  cities  of  Cincinnati. 
Columbus,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Chicago,  and  that  the  contemplated  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  West  Virginia  miners  is  to 
restrict  the  scale  of  the  West  Virginia  coals 
in  these  markets. 

The  second  count  of  the  indictment  is  more 
specific.  It  states  that  not  more  than  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  coal  output  of  West  Virginfa 
is  consumed  within  the  state  and  that  the 
balance  is  shipped  to  other  markets  in  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  and  that  the  coal  operators  on 
Paint  and  Cabin  Creeks  in  West  Virginia  have 
shipped  large  quantities  of  coal  to  these  mark¬ 
ets;  that  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi¬ 
nois  are  competitors  in  these  markets;  that 
the  object  and  purpose  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  is  to  fix  wages  to  be  paid 
to  laborers  and  to  refuse  to  allow  said  labor¬ 
ers  to  work  unless  said  wages  are  paid,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  organization  are 
obliged  by  their  mem'bership  to  recognize  and 
accept  the  power  of  the  organization  to  fix 
their  wages. 

It  is  further  alleged  that  said  organization 
fixes  the  wages  of  the  miners  of  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and 
that  it  is  now  the  intention  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  unionize  miners  in  West  Virginia, 
especially  those  on  Paint  and  Cabin  Creeks, 
and,  if  successful,  to  fix  the  price  at  which 
the  coal  mined  in  West  Virginia  could  be  sold 
in  the  outside  markets  named,  thus  permitting 
the  operators  of  the  competitive  states  to  com¬ 
pete  more  favorably  in  these  markets  with 
the  coal  shipped  to  the  said  markets  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  third  count  of  the  indictment  recites 
that  there  has  been  acute  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  operators  of  West  Virginia  and 
the  operators  of  the  competitive  states  for 
the  markets  in  Canada  and  the  lake  trade, 
and  that  the  development  of  the  coal  fields  in 
West  Virginia  in  recent  years  has  increased 
so  rapidly  that  extensive  competition  has  been 
stimulated. 

It  _  charges  that  the  mines  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  states  are  unionized  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  dominated  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  and  that  the  coal  producers  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  have  entered  into  a  combination  and 
conspiracy  with  the  United  Mine  Workers 
wherein  the  alleged  conspirators  have  agreed, 
by  unionizing  the  West  Virginia  miners,  to 
exclude  the  West  Virginia  coals  from  those 
markets,  giving  to  the  coal  producers  of  those 
states  a  complete  monopoly  of  those  markets 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  a  complete 
monopoly  over  all  the  labor  employed  about 
the  mines. 

In  pursuance  of  this  conspiracy,  the  count 
recites,  there  was  such  violence  and  lawless¬ 
ness  in  and  about  the  mines  on  Paint  and  Cabin 
creeks,  and  with  such  loss  of  life  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property  that  the  Governor  was  re¬ 
quired  to  call  out  the  armed  forces  of  the  state. 

The  indictments  returned  today  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Grand  Jury  are  the  first  ever  made  against 
the  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers’, 
charging  them  with  violation  of  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law. 

President  Wliitc  and  Vice-president  Hayes 
have  been  in  West  Virginia  several  times  since 
the  beginning  of  the  recent  coal  strike  on  Paint 
and  Cabin  Creeks,  but  the  work  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  mainly  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
national  board  members  Thomas'  Hagerty 
and  Joe  Vasey,  who  are  among  the  indicted 
men. 

The  information  upon  which  the  indictments 
were  returned  is  declared  to  have  been  the 
result  of  an  extended  probe  into  conditions  by 
District  Attorney  Harold  A.  Ritz,  of  Blue- 
fmld,  and  his  assistant,  H.  D,  Rummell,  of 
Charleston. 
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The  Water  Power  Question. 

We  had  occasion  recently  to  inquire 
into  various  water  power  developments 
and  came  out  of  the  investigation  with  a 
definite  idea  or  two.  One  is  that  lack  of 
information  is  so  complete  among  the 
people,  water  power  is  a  fictitious  rather 
than  a  real  issue  with  our  citizens. 

'  For  example,  we  wanted  a  little 
definite  information  upon  the  drainage 
board  of  Chicago ;  we  wanted  to  know 
upon  what  stream  the  hydro-electric 
power  plant  at  Lockport  was  situated ; 
we  wanted  to  know  just  where  was  the 
confluence  of  the  various  rivers  that  made 
up  the  Illinois  river. 

The  drainage  canal  takes  the  sewage 
away  from  Chicago  and,  therefore,  makes 
for  improved  sanitary  conditions  in  every 
household.  We  made  inquiry  of  about 
twenty-five  of  the  “solid  business  men’’ 
who  should  have  known,  had  they  the 
least  interest  in  the  subject  or  the  least 
expectation  of  profit  from  this  power. 
Out  of  this  list  of  twenty-five,  not  one 
could  give  the  directions  of  the  rivers  in 
Cook  and  adjoining  counties;  could  tell 
anywhere  near  where  the  confluence  of 
those  rivers  occurs ;  could  give  any  ade¬ 
quate  conception  of  either  the  power  and 


scope  of  the  sanitary  district,  or  could 
estimate  the  amount  of  power  produced 
at  Lockport. 

We  tried  the  same  experiment  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  country.  W^’^e  asked 
men  of  influence  and  of  wide  general  in¬ 
formation,  the  names  of  streams  flowing 
eastward  from  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains 
and  about  how  much  power  they  could 
produce.  The  men  in  question  all  lived 
in  that  neighborhood,  had  gone  hunting 
and  fishing  in  those  mountains,  knew  all 
the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  and  could 
tell  in  detail  the  family  connections  of 
everybody  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
but  not  one  could  name  accurately  as 
many  as  five  streams.  Not  one  had  any 
exact  information  as  to  the  course  of  any 
one  river,  or  any  conception  of  the 
amount  of  power  which  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  out  of  it. 

Again,  we  made  inquiry  as  to  the  ex¬ 
tent,  the  cost  and  importance  of  the  Erie 
canal  in  New  York  state,  and  of  the 
Miami  canal  in  Ohio.  Of  the  twenty- 
five  persons,  thoroughly  informed  upon  a 
great  many  other  matters,  not  one  was 
able  to  so  much  as  approximate  an  intel¬ 
ligent  answer. 

And  yet,  the  benefits  of  those  water 
courses  are  going  to  be  strictly  local  and 
hence  will  benefit  the  men  inquired  of. 
If  nobody  knows  anything  about  this  big 
subject,  and  if  no  person  capable  of 
handling  a  water  power  plant  has  the 
slightest  information  as  to  where  such  a 
plant  might  be  built,  from  whence  comes 
all  this  fuss  about  the  waterways?  Be¬ 
fore  advocating  any  waterway  plans,  it 
might  be  well  to  inquire  into  this  phase 
of  the  subject. 

Everything  considered,  the  water 
power  question  is  not  national,  but  local. 
It  is  not  a  development  of  which  the  big, 
general,  impersonal  government  can  take 
charge  and  force  through ;  it  is  a  matter 
for  the  state  at  most,  but  in  reality  for 
the  county  to  handle.  It  must  start  small 
and  grow  big  rather  than  reversing  the 
process.  The  government  should  retain 
a  supervisory  or  advisory  interest  by 
leaking  some  such  suggestions  as  to  the 
use  and  possibilities  of  that  power,  as  it 
makes  as  to  the  use  and  possibilities  of 
land,  or  of  the  use  and  possibilities  of 
fuel.  But  as  for  the  government  sitting 
in  Washington  and  figuring  out  precisely 
what  should  be  done  with  a  little  moun¬ 
tain  stream  in  Colorado  or  a  babbling 
brook  in  Wyoming,  that  is  silly  and  wit¬ 
less. 

It  may  be  inquired,  how  this  concerns 
the  coal  man?  A  great  many  coal  men 
have  believed  that  when  water  power  is 
developed  the  sale  of  coal  ends.  It  might 
be  dangerous  to  the  sale  of  coal  if  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  no  effort  ever  was  made  to 
develop  water  power.  That  is,  when  the 
water  power  plant  is  new  to  a  field,  it 
may  prevent  the  sale  of  a  few  tons  or 
even  a  few  carloads  of  coal.  But  when 
water  power  has  exerted  its  mature  de¬ 
velopment  upon  a  community,  it  creates 
a  demand  for  more  coal  than,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course,  ever  would  spring  from  that 
field. 

So  soon  as  people  begin  to  use  water 
power  they  learn  something  about  its  de¬ 
ficiency.  They  find  it  gives  cheap  power 
so  long  as  the  stream  is  strong  enough 
to  run  the  water  wheel,  but  they  find, 
also,  that,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 


the  stream  is  worth  absolutely  nothing. 
Thus,  people  who  started  out  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  water  as  power  come  to  use 
coal  as  auxiliary  power.  After  a  while 
they  come  to  use  coal  as  additional  power. 
As  the  business  of  the  community  grows, 
coal  begins  to  dominate  the  situation. 
After  that,  water  power  is  the  subsidiary, 
or  the  helper.  But  a  big  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  was  started  in  that  community 
because  so  much  water  power  was  avail¬ 
able.  That  business  life  cannot  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  water,  hence  the  demand  for 
coal,  which  constantly  increases.  That 
always  has  happened ;  perhaps  it  always 
will  happen.  On  that  account,  it  is  to 
the  coal  man’s  ultimate  best  interest  to 
help  the  water  power  plants  to  get  a 
start. 


More  Causes  of  Mischief. 

If  one  is  persistent  and  stubborn  in  his 
search  for  causes  of  mischief  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  labor  and  capital,  he  would 
probably  find  some  important  facts  by 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  “welfare 
worker.’’  We  would  not  for  the  world 
suggest,  even,  that  these  “welfare  work¬ 
ers’’  are  not  thoroughly  in  earnest;  they 
believe  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
they  are  doing  mankind  a  great  service. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
as  we  watch  them,  of  that  old  statement : 
“But  wi  old  odd  ends  gathered  from  Holy 
Writ  I  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play 
the  Devil.’’ 

We  are  going  to  assume  that  some¬ 
body,  by  searching  the  archives  of  human 
experience,  has  found  a  social  program 
which  will  do  more  good  than  it  does 
harm.  This  would  mean  that  a  program 
had  been  discovered  which  will  give  hu¬ 
manity  some  great  boon  without  increas¬ 
ing  its  dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they 
are,  all  out  of  proportion  to  its  hope,  its 
capabilities,  or  its  prospects.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  assume,  also,  that  the  discoverer 
of  this  method  is  not  self-seeking,  but 
really  wants  to  help  humanity. 

Having  a  program  the  success  of  which 
is  assured  and  having  a  mind  singled  to 
the  best  Interest  of  the  beneficiaries  only, 
what  is  the  most  natural  thing  for  the 
philanthropist  to  do.  He  knows,  of 
course,  that  to  carry  out  the  program  is 
going  to  cost  money.  He  realizes  that  a 
beggar  cannot  finance  his  dreams  and  a 
pauper  cannot  finance  what  society  is  to 
do  for  him.  Instead,  the  managers  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  men  of  capital  must  raise 
and  manage  the  fund.  What  more  nat¬ 
ural  than  that  the  person  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  go  quietly  to  the  managers 
01  the  financiers  and  talk  over  the  thing 
with  them  as  they  are  accustomed  to  be¬ 
ing  talked  to — over  their  desks,  or  in  the 
rooms  where  their  boards  of  directors 
meet.  If  the  program  is  good  for  the 
man  it  is  good  for  the  employer.  Thus 
the  lieneficial  program  could  be  adopted 
by  one  company  here  and  another  com¬ 
pany  there,  thus  getting  a  practical  test. 
If  the  program  was  genuinely  worth 
while,  it  would  invite  the  best  workmen 
in  the  field  to  the  plant  using  it.  After 
that,  the  other  employers,  to  keep  any 
good  workmen,  would  have  to  adopt  the 
same  program  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  few  already  using  it. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  social  worker 
doesn’t  know  what  to  do.  He  says  that 
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things  are  wrong.  He  has  a  vague  idea 
that  maybe  somewhere  somebody  is  re- 
sponsil)Ie  for  conditions  as  they  exist. 
He  has  an  idea  that  human  society  has 
been  organized  according  to  wrong  no¬ 
tions.  He  claims  to  know  the  wrong  no¬ 
tions,  but  he  has  no  conception  how  to 
introduce  the  right  ones.  Yet,  he  cannot 
restrain  himself;  he  must  cut  loose.  So, 
with  only  one  mouth,  one  pair  of  lungs, 
one  fountain  pen,  or  one  typewriter,  he 
starts  out  to  maul  the  eternal  daylights 
out  of  human  society  and,  having  reduced 
it  to  a  pulp,  to  mould  it  to  his  own  desire. 

He  chooses  as  his  audience  not  the  men 
who  control  a  company  or  who  manage 
the  money.  Instead,  he  gets  off  into  the 
slums  where  the  poor  devils  already  are 
as  hopeless  as  Satan’s  cousin.  There,  in 
the  abode  of  desolation,  he  proceeds  to 
pour  into  the  discouraged  ears  of  dis¬ 
heartened  men,  the  glorified  story  of  the 
wrongs  they  suffer.  He  knows  in  his 
heart  that  those  people  cannot  help  them¬ 
selves  else  they  would  have  done  it  a  long¬ 
time  ago.  He  knows  that  he  is  turning 
despair  into  bitterness.  He  knows  that 
he  is  asking  the  most  helpless  in  the 
strata  of  human  society  to  reorganize  the 
whole  scheme  of  things.  He  knows  that 
is  hopeless,  but  he  goes  on  talking  just 
the  same. 

The  only  thing  left  to  his  audience  is 
to  get  mad.  That,  from  a  physical  point 
of  view,  is  merely  self-poisoning  of  a 
I)oorly  nourished  body.  What  the  “wel¬ 
fare  worker”  inflicts  upon  his  audience  is 
a  polite  form  of  cruelty. 

But  if  the  auditors  do  something  more 
than  get  mad,  they  go  on  a  strike — as¬ 
suming,  of  course,  that  they  are  organ¬ 
ized.  When  they  go  on  a  strike,  they 
take  part  of  their  wages  upon  which  to 
support  themselves  for  a  time,  and  then 
work  for  a  year  and  a  half  to  regain  the 
money  they  lost. 

If  they  do  something  more  than  strike, 
they  hurl  a  bomb  or  apply  a  torch  to  the 
destruction  of  somebody’s  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  where  somebody  else  is  thus  thrown 
out  of  employment. 

One  thing,  in  such  affars,  always  hap¬ 
pens.  The  dull  clod  has  had  his  desires 
aroused.  He  wants  and  wants  intensely 
a  great  many  things  that  are — with  his 
education  and  his  willingness  to  work — 
hopelessly  beyond  his  reach.  That,  in 
the  fierce  competition  between  men  and 
things  today,  it  is  not  possible  for  these 
deficient  persons  to  ever  hope  to  get  what 
they  want,  is  always  left  out  of  question. 
'The  desire  is  created;  the  fulfillment  of 
that  desire  is  left  to — the  “welfare 
worker”  never  gets  that  far. 

To  tell  these  men  merely  that  the 
world  is  theirs,  or  that  society  owes  them 
so  and  so,  without  suggesting  any  way 
to  satisfy  the  aroused  desire,  is  a  polite 
form  of  torture  that,  in  our  opinion,  ex¬ 
ceeds  anything  that  his  Satanic  Majesty 
ever  devised. 

After  a  while,  the  hopeless,  the  incom¬ 
petent  and  the  drunkard  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  society  not  only  owes  him  a 
living  but  a  vastly  increased  wage,  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  in  which  to  live,  more  comforts, 
more  luxuries,  and  more  everything. 
They  come  to  believe  that  human  society 
is  going  to  take  off  of  their  shoulders  the 
necessity  for  thrift.  Human  society,  for¬ 
sooth,  is  going  to  let  them  be  prodigal 
when  young  men  and,  when  old  age  or 


misfortune  comes,  step  in  to  see  that  they 
do  not  want  or  suffer. 

This  is  a  beautiful  theory.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  it  is  a  fine  sensation  to  stand 
in  front  of  an  audience  and  see  that  one’s 
word  has  brought  the  fire  of  hatred  into 
the  eyes  of  one’s  audience  made  up  of 
poor  innocent  devils  who  have  never  done 
anything  except  just  live.  Nevertheless, 
in  this  unthinking  harangue,  we  see  one 
of  the  potent  causes  of  mischief  in  this 
country.  The  welfare  worker  who  is 
sowing  discontent  without  a  solution ; 
sowing  distrust  without  a  way  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  and  sowing  greed  without 
anything  to  satisfy  it,  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  causes  of  mischief  that  the  Devil 
ever  devised.  And  the  unfortunate  thing 
about  it  is  that  these  misguided  souls 
believe  they  are  doing  good. 


The  Opposite  of  Service. 

Referring  again  to  Mr.  Evans’  idea  that 
competition  should  be  in  service  alone,  it  is 
easy  to  prove  that  a  company  cannot  give 
even  approximate  service  and  still  compete 
in  price. 

We  are  ready  to  adopt  in  toto,  Mr. 
Evans’  idea  that  the  correct  principle  of 
service  is  to  make  it  easy  for  coal  users  to 
patronize  a  coal  producer.  Competition  on 
price  alone  makes  it  hard  rather  than  easy 
for  any  man  to  buy  his  coal.  To  find  the 
man  who  will  give  the  lowest  price,  the 
buyer  must  eliminate  all  other  questions 
and  go  shopping  about  the  market  until 
convinced  that  he  has  found  the  low-priced 
man ;  the  buyer  of  coal  must  communicate 
with  every  sales  agent  shipping  coal  into 
his  territory.  He  must  cajole,  coax  and 
scheme  until  he  has  squeezed  the  price 
down  to  absolute  rock  bottom. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  interview  every¬ 
body  who  wants  to  sell  coal ;  buying  coal 
under  those  conditions  is  a  mighty  hard  job. 
We  wonder  unceasingly  why  any  intelligent 
coal  consumer  will  spend  the  time  he  does 
to  save  a  penny  a  ton  and  then — waste  the 
coal  after  he  gets  it. 

The  coal  buyer  is  a  business  men.  He 
knows,  or  ought  to  know  that  the  object  of 
business  is  profit.  He  realizes  that  if  mere 
men  are  deprived  of  any  possibility  or  hope 
of  profit  at  the  price  named,  the  temptation 
is  very  strong  to  obtain  it  in  some  other 
way.  The  coal  producer,  it  may  be,  slips 
in  somebody  else’s  cheap  coal,  or  slips  in  a 
carelessly  prepared  instead  of  a  clean  coal. 

On  that  account  the  coal  buyer  must  em¬ 
ploy  checks  and  counter-checks  to  see  that 
while  getting  a  low  price  he  is  not  cheated 
on  quality.  '  This  means  the  employment  of 
fuel  engineers.  It  means  taking  and  an¬ 
alyzing  samples.  It  means  checking  up 
way-bills  and  bills  of  lading  to  see  that  the 
coal  was  shipped  from  the  mine  which  was 
expected  to  produce  that  coal.  It  means, 
in  fact,  an  elaborate  system  of  espionage 
of  the  coal  company’s  acts.  That  means 
that  the  coal  user  is  never  off  his  guard ; 
he  must  look  with  suspicion  upon  every 
car  of  coal  received. 

The  man  who  buys  coal  at  less  than  cost 
of  production,  i)ays  ten  times  over  for  that 
price  reduction  in  the  amount  of  time  and 
attention  taken  off  of  his  regular  business 
to  devote  to  the  coal  pile.  To  put  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  any  such  position  is  a  very  op¬ 
posite  of  giving  service.  It  is  not  freeing 
the  coal  buyer’s  mind  from  a  minor  detail 


and  thus  giving  time  to  devote  to  more  im¬ 
portant  matters ;  it  is  diverting  that  mind 
from  its  main  purpose  in  life  and  is  con¬ 
centrating  it  upon  a  side  issue.  Since  that 
is  the  natural  concomitant  of  competition 
on  price  alone,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
possible  arguments  for  the  abandonment  of 
that  theory  of  competition  and  for  the  es¬ 
pousal  of  that  competition  which  comes  on 
service  alone. 


Engineering  Societies. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  most  engineering  socie¬ 
ties  have  tremendous  possibilities  for  doing 
good.  Beyond  a  doubt  also,  many  of  them 
contain  a  dominating  seed  of  decay.  That 
seed  of  decay  is  the  propensity  of  the 
members  to  use  the  society  as  a  personal 
advertising  medium  to  the  subordination  of 
the  subject  at  hand.  The  engineer,  un¬ 
fortunately,  has  come  to  consider  his  society 
a.s  a  place  where  he  can  put  in  a  paper  or 
a  discussion  and  take  out  a  reputation  as 
an  expert  or  even  a  commission  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  work  along  that  line.  In  other  words, 
he  is  trying  to  get  a  very  great  deal  for 
a  very  little.  Such  efforts,  while  undoubt¬ 
edly  beneficial  to  the  member,  are  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  society,  so  we  believe. 

This  is  a  point  which,  we  realize,  needs 
clarification.  To  illustrate,  let  us  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  an  important  subject  is  up  for 
consideration.  Those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  that  subject,  but  who  would  profit  by 
its  use,  look  to  the  engineer  for  guidance. 
Every  engineer  recognizes  the  value 
of  the  theory  advanced.  He  knows  that  in 
ninety  points  out  a  hundred  or  even  in 
ninety-five  points  out  of  a  hundred,  the 
original  proposition  is  correct.  He  knows 
that  the  public  is  willing  to  accept  and 
make  some  use  of  a  theory  which  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  sixty  points  out  of  a  hundred.  He 
knows  perfectly  that  the  public  would  accept 
and  use  the  theory  under  discussion  if  the 
engineers  would  but  unite  to  recommend  it. 

Howeyer,  when  the  subject  is  presented 
to  the  society  by  Engineer  A,  Engineers  B, 
C  and  D.  believe  that  if  they  praise  the  idea 
too  much,  Engineer  A  will  get  all  the  glory 
and  most  all  of  the  jobs.  Therefore,  lest 
they  be  not  overlooked  when  jobs  are  to  be 
handed  out.  Engineers  B,  C  and  D  proceed 
to  pick  flaws  with  the  original  theory.  They 
do  not,  as  you  see,  care  to  be  overlooked 
or  to  be  thought  uninformed  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject.  By  their  vicious  criticism,  the  engi¬ 
neers  defeat  the  purpose  not  only  of  the 
author  but  that  wdiich  they  had  in  mind. 
They  wanted  to  show  the  listening  public 
that  they  too  knew  something  about  the 
matter  and  could  handle  a  job  of  that  kind. 
But,  the  public  doesn’t  get  that  impres¬ 
sion.  Instead,  it  says : 

“If  the  engineers  cannot  agree  among 
themselves,  and  if  the  authors  cannot  prove 
their  point  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  fel¬ 
lows,  it  is  something  for  the  uninitiate  to 
leave  alone.  There  is  too  much  disagree¬ 
ment  of  i)rofessional  opinion  here  for  us 
to  have  anything  to  do  w'ilh  it.  Eet  the 
engineers  have  a  few  more  years  in  which 
to  harmonize  their  experiments  and  then 
we  will  take  it  up.” 

Many  valuable  ideas  have  been  killed  out¬ 
right  by  the  jockeying  among  the  engineers 
to  get  personal  advantage,  out  of  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  an  advanced  theory.  As  we  said 
the  outset,  this  is  not  only  unjust  to  the 
public  but  it  is  destructive  of  the  society 
which  permits  that  kind  of  thing. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


F.  S.  Martin  a  jobber  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
spent  the  first  three  days  of  this  week  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

K.  U.  Meguire  of  the  Snead  &  Meguire  Coal 
Company  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  spent  Tues¬ 
day  in  Chicago. 

Henry  E.  Patrick,  general  sales  agent  of  C. 
M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  spent  Monday  of  this 
week  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Beginning  on  the  first  of  June,  all  retail  coal 
yards  in  Chicago  will  close  at  one  o’clock  on 
Saturday  for  the  hot  months  of  June,  July  and 
August. 

J.  A.  Rockwell,  general  sales  agent  and  trea¬ 
surer  of  Sunderland  Brothers  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week. 

R.  B.  Alsover  of  the  South  &  West  Coal  &■ 
Coke  Company  of  Gig  Stone  Gap,  Virginia, 
spent  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week  in 
Chicago. 

If  the  golf  handicap  of  “Br’er”  Tandy  is  re¬ 
duced  as  rapidly  during  the  last  half  of  the 
season  as  it  has  been  during  the  first;  he  will 
soon  be  in  the  scratch  class,  he  started  with  a 
thirty,  and  has  compelled  its  reduction  to 
twenty  by  his  good  play. 

Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa  offered  a  resolution 
in  the  United  States  Senate  a  few  days  ap  di¬ 
recting  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  by  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Erancisco  Railroad  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  placing  of  the  ’Frisco  road  in  the  hands  of 
receivers.  Senator  Jones  of  Washington  ob¬ 
jected,  so  the  resolution  went  over. 

Nearly  all  the  clear-titled,  patented  coal  lands 
in  Routt  county.  Colorado,  will  pass  into  the 
control  of  a  $5,000,000  syndicate  of  French  cap¬ 
ital  within  the  next  thirty  days,  thus  completing 
one  of  the  largest  land  deals  ever  consummated 
in  Colorado.  Bonds  of  syndicate  for  cash  have 
been  placed  by  B.  L.  Dorsey  and  Chicago  as¬ 
sociates,  who  will  begin  at  once  to  develop  these 
extensive  properties  on  a  large  scale.  The  fields 
lie  along  the  line  of  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  C._  M. 
Moderwell  &  Co.,  have  been  appointed 
northwestern  sales  agents  for  the  Snead  & 
Meguire  Coal  Company  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
producers  of  Harlin  county,  Kentucky,  coal. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  deposits 
of  eastern  Kentucky  coal,  and  Moderwell  & 
Co.  will  have  the  sale  of  it  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  west  and  north  of  Chicago.  _  It  was  in 
Harlan  county  that  coal  was  first  mined  in  that 
part  of  the  state. 

Extensive  improvements  are  just  being  be¬ 
gun  upon  the  yard  of  the  Western  Euel  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Adams  and  Rockwell  streets,  these 
being  such  as  will  require  a  matter  of  about 
two  months  to  finish  them.  It  is  the  present 
intention  to  extend  the  track  elevation  leading 
into  the  yard  in  such  away  as  to  accomodate 
more  cars.  This  of  course,  will  increase  the 
receiving  capabilities  of  the  yard.  Also,  the 
company  is  building  a  concrete  and  brick  wall 
on  Jackson  Boulevard  that  will  be  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long  and  thirty-five  feet  high.  This 
is  for  the  purpose  of  obscuring  a  view  of  the 
yards  from  those  passing  along  the  boulevard; 
the  city  seems  to  consider  that  the  sight  of  a 
coal  yard  is  objectionable  to  boulevard  travel¬ 
ers.  Also,  the  company  is  building  new  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  hoppers  of  large  capacity,  these  being 
able  to  contain  something  like  10,000  tons  of 
coal. 

The  officers  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers 
.\ssociation  have  been  informed  that  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  has  rendered  a 
decision  completely  sustaining  its  position  in 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  inner-zone 
switching  case.  The  order  in  this  particular 
case  is  extended,  but  the  essential  portion  of 
the  ruling  is  as  follows:  “It  is  further  ord¬ 
ered  that  respondents  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
notified  and  required  on  or  before  August  1. 
1913,  to  establish  and  for  a  period  of  two  years 
hereafter  maintain  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  coal  and  coke  from  points  of  origin  named 
in  said  tariffs  to  the  points  of  destination  on 
the  Chicago  ^Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
located  within  the  limits  of  the  Chicago  ship¬ 
ping  district  which  shall  not  exceed  their  rates 
in  effect  on  December  14,  1912  in  the  duly 
established  tariff  of  that  date.”  In  comment¬ 


ing  upon  this  decision,  Commissioner  Kendall 
said:  “Had  it  not  been  for  the  action  taken 
by  the  association,  the  dealers  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  would  be,  at  the  present 
time,  paying  an  average  of  $3.25  per  car  more 
in  freight  charges  than  covered  by  rates  now 
effective.” 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal 
Dealers  Association  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  question  of 
making  coal  deliveries  without  annoying  the 
people  by  clouds  of  coal  dust.  To  avoid  this 
particular  form  of  nuisance,  an  ordinance  was 
recently  submitted  to  the  city  council  requir¬ 
ing  that  all  coal  wagons  should  thoroughly 
saturate  the  coal  before  it  was  unloaded,  this 
saturation  being  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  coal  dust  from  flying.  A  great  many  plau¬ 
sible  objections  were  raised  to  this  ordinance. 
On  June  3rd,  President  Elmstrom  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  members  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  judiciary  committee  of  city 
council  and  argued  the  matter  out.  It  was. 
at  that  time,  suggested  bj^  the  city  authorities 
that  this  subject  be  brought  up  for  special 
consideration  by  the  association  at  the  next 
meeting,  and  that  was  done,  the  question  being 
discussed  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  A  great 
many  valuable  suggestions  were  made,  and  it 
is  now  believed  entirely  possible  to  remove 
the  nuisance  without  having  an  ordinance 
passed  which  will  impose  by  law  a  greater 
nuisance  than  the  flying  dust. 

On  Monday  night  of  this  week.  Holly 
Stover,  western  representative  of  the  Elat  Top 
Fuel  Company,  left  the  hospital  where  he  has 
recently  been  confined  by  a  serious  complica¬ 
tion  of  disorders,  and  started  for  Huntington. 
West  Virginia,  where  he  expects  to  spend  the 
period  of  his  convalescence  with  his  mother 
who  lives  at  that  point.  Air.  Stover  reached 
Cincinnati  in  good  condition  on  Tuesday,  and 
left  there  Tuesday  night  for  Huntington.  As 
this  indicates,  his  recovery  has  been  quite 
rapid,  although  far  from  complete,  as  yet. 

When  the  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion  was  being  held  at  the  Sherman  Hotel  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week.  The 
Alitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Company  had  a  dis¬ 
play  of  “Blue  Banner”  coal  from  southeastern 
Kentucky.  This  display  was  in  charge  of  “.Abe” 
Mitchell,  who  was  on  the  job  all  the  time.  In 
view  of  the  growing  interest  among  retail 
dealers  as  to  southeastern  Kentucky  coal,  this 
exhibition  attracted  quite  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest.  It  was  the  only  coal  exhibit  at  the 
convention  and  Alitchell  &  Dillon  kept  open 
house  and  entertained  their  friends  for  the 
two  days. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


F.  H.  Wigton,  president  of  the  Morrisdalc 
Coal  Company,  was  in  his  New  York  offices 
last  week. 

W.  R.  Minds,  of  Bulah  Coal  Company,  has 
been  in  New  England  territory  this  week  and 
part  of  last. 

Frank  D.  Colby,  who  recently  became  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  firm  of  E.  A.  Ward  &  Co.,  is  making 
an  extended  trip  through  New  England. 

C.  H.  Peacock,  of  Campbell,  Peacock  &  Kin- 
zer,  Philadelphia,  was  in  New  York  the  latter 
part  of  last  week  on  bituminous  business. 

New  York  Breaker  Order  Kokoal  held  a  shore 
dinner  at  the  Brighton  Beach  Casino  on  Thurs¬ 
day  of  last  week,  at  which  the  attendance  was 
about  seventy. 

Chas.  F.  Betz,  of  the  Betz  Coal  Alining  Com¬ 
pany,  whose  mines  are  near  Madera,  Pa.,  and 
offices  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  in  New  York 
for  several  days. 

Smokeless  Coal  Operators’  Association  of 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  men  met  in  New 
York,  Alonday,  at  the  Waldorf,  but  issued  no 
statement  of  importance. 

A.  W.  Hildebrand,  of  A.  W.  Hildebrand  &  Co., 
has  gone  to  Canada  on  a  rest  trip,  during  which 
he  will  spend  most  of  his  time  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  on  the  Dominion  lakes. 

C.  AI.  Sherwin,  sales  manager  of  the  Vinton 
Collieries  Company,  Vintondale,  Pa.,  arrived  in 
New  York,  Alonday,  after  a  tour  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  near  Buffalo  and  up-state. 

AI.  McD.  Price,  with  the  Jenkins  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  returned  Wednesday  from  a  visit  to  the 
West  Virginia  mining  fields  and  the  Baltimore, 


Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  other  markets 
enroute. 

The  newspapers  have  circulated  reports  in  the 
south  that  the  Spring  Coal  Mining  Company,  of 
Springton,  W.  Va.,  has  been  sold  to  the  Solvay 
Collieries  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Peru  imported  in  1911,  according  to  consular 
reports,  coal  to  the  value  of  $1,098,509  (U.  S. 
gold),  of  which  $786,215  came  from  England, 
.$1.')9,086  from  Germany,  and  $.55,0.58  from  the 
L’nited  States. 

Bloomingdale  Valley  Coal  Company,  the  new 
organization  that  has  acquired  the  Silver  Hill 
Colliery  and  other  coal  property  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  field,  is  moving  this  week  from  the  White¬ 
hall  building  to  permanent  quarters  on  the 
eleventh  floor  of  the  West  Street  building. 

W.  H.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Elat  Top  Coal 
Alining  Company.  Crystal,  W.  Va.,  and  its  sell¬ 
ing  agency,  the  Flat  Top  Fuel  Company,  will  sail 
from  New  York  on  the  SS.  Amerika  for  a  two 
months’  trip  through  Europe,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  family  and  a  party  of  friends  from  the 
south. 

W.  C.  Atwater,  of  the  firm  that  bears  his 
name,  has  just  returned,  after  having  been  ab¬ 
sent  since  last  February,  during  which  time  he 
visited  many  important  cities  of  Europe  and  the 
principal  markets  that  are  considered  prospective 
for  Pocahontas  and  New  River  coals,  in  which 
he  is  extensively  interested. 

J.  F.  Ryan,  son  of  a  prominent  retailer  in 
Philadelphia,  has  joined  the  Rogers-Corr  Coal 
Company’s  New  York  offices,  and  will  travel 
between  the  two  cities,  making  periodical  stops 
in  the  New  Jersey  manufacturing  centers  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  looking  after  New  York  territory,  in 
which  his  company  has  a  rapidly  growing  trade 
in  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals.  He 
early  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  coal  trade 
from  the  retail  point  of  view,  and  has  rapidly 
added  such  knowledge  of  the  steam  trade,  to 
which  he  couples  a  genial  personality  to  complete 
the  essentials  of  a  good  coal  sales  agent. 

.Announcement  is  received  of  a  forthcoming 
work  to  be  called  the  “Coal  Resources  of  the 
World,”  being  an  inquiry  into  that  subject  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Twelfth  Inter¬ 
national  Geological  Congress,  in  Canada,  early 
this  year.  Contributions  have  been  arranged  for 
geological  and  mining  geologists  of  the  different 
countries.  All  are  eminent  men,  and  the  whole 
will  be  edited  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Can¬ 
ada,  and  published  by  Alorang  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tor¬ 
onto,  Canada.  .An  extensive  collection  of  maps 
showing  coal  deposits  of  all  countries  of  the 
world  will  be  a  supplement  to  the  work,  which 
will  be  limited  to  three  thousand  copies,  sub¬ 
scribed  in  advance  of  July,  1913. 


Buffalo  News  Items. 


-Arthur  E.  Hedstrom  returned  this  week  from 
a  trip  to  Boston  and  other  seaboard  centers. 
The  Iledstrom  office  is  about  completing  its  new 
outfit,  consisting  of  oak  furniture  finished  in  a 
very  taking  shade  of  gray. 

Sales  .Agent  D.  L.  Tuttle,  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  presided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Greater  Buffalo  club  last  week. 
On  this  occasion  the  club  asked  State  Senator 
John  F.  Alalone  to  state  his  position  on  the  pri¬ 
mary  election  question. 

The  steamer  .Alaska,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  Anchor  line  of  lake  package  freight 
steamers,  has  been  sold  to  the  Alullen  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  of  Detroit.  The  steamer  was  built  in  1871, 
and  is  212  feet  long  and  thirty-two  feet  beam. 
For  some  time  she  has  been  in  the  lumber 
trade  from  the  Tonawandas. 

Henry  C.  Stone,  of  the  newly  organized  Com¬ 
mercial  Coal  &  Supply  Company,  will  be  the  only- 
active,  member  of  the  company,  he  being  a  coal 
man  by  previous  experience.  The  other  incor¬ 
porators,  AA'illiam  .A.  Adolf  and  Peter  Engel- 
hardt,  are  engaged  in  other  business.  An  office 
has  been  taken  at  610  Mutual  Life  building. 

There  will  be  quite  an  attendance  of  Buffalo 
coal  men  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association  at 
Toronto  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  next  week. 
Alembers  of  the  anthracite  trade  attend  these 
meetings  regularly,  and  this  year  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  representatives  of  the  bituminous  trade 
will  also  be  on  hand.  This  is  a  flourishing  as¬ 
sociation.  and  its  meetings  are  always  fraught 
with  benefit  to  the  retailers.  The  machinery  and 
equipment  exhibit  will  be  a  new  feature  at  this 
convention. 
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Car  Figures  Indicate  Clearly  a  Coming  Shortage. 


Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
relations  between  railroads  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  has  just  issued  a  bulletin 
sliowing  the  condition  of  cars  on  May  .31. 
The  report  was  intended,  mainly,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  mem'bers  of  that  association 
who  are  the  executives  of  the  American  rail¬ 
roads.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ulterior  purpose 
behind  the  statistical  bulletin,  and  certainly  no 
purpose  to  deceive  any  one.  or  to  carry  out 
any  particular  notion  in  the  mind  of  the 
author.  Also,  .\rthur  Hale,  the  author,  •  is 
not  a  person  who  lends  himself  to  deceit  of 
any  kind. 

And  yet  this  bulletin  in  a  cold,  impartial 
statement  of  facts  and  in  an  unimaginative 
array  of  figures  shows  that  this  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  even  last  year,  there  has  been  a 
change  amounting  to  37,000  cars  against  the 
free  movement  of  coal  at  this  season.  That 
is.  as  compared  with  this  time  last  year,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  surplus  of  coal  cars  of  24,- 
184,  and  an  increase  in  shortage  of  cars  of 
2,4(54  or,  to  be  exact,  the  coal  trade  was  on 
May  31  worse  off  by  20,648  cars  than  it  was 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1912.  This,  of  course,  is 
speaking  of  the  coal  trade  as  a  whole,  and 
considering  the  railroad’s  situation  from  a  na¬ 
tional  viewpoint. 

The  consequences  are  pretty  easy  to  read. 
Although  last  year  the  movement  of  coal  in 
June  was  heavy,  and  although  everyone  was 
busy  last  year  trying  to  make  up  for  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  mines,  the  railroads  went  into 
the  fall,  or  into  October  and  November  with 
the  most  serious  car  shortage  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  This  year,  when  nobody  is 
interested  much  in  coal  and  when  no  one  very 
much  is  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  a 
shortage,  but  when  only  the  ordinary  demands 
are  made  upon  the  trade,  the  railroads  lack 
27,000r  cars  of  'being  in  as  good  condition  as 
they  were  this  time  last  year. 

As  every  week  passes,  the  situation  becomes 
a  little  more  intense  because  the  demands  for 
fuel  become  larger  and  because  new  sources 
of  demand  are  opening  all  the  time.  We  are 
very  rapidly  running  through  the  summer  into 
the  fall  months  and  this  makes  its  own  sug¬ 
gestion.  If  the  railways,  being  in  the  position 
they  ivere  last  year,  were  not  able  to  tide  over 
the  erop  movement  without  a  serious  car 
shortage,  zvhat  can  be  expected  of  the  situation 
next  fall? 

The  detailed  report  issued  by  Mr.  Hale  for 
the  American  Railway  Association  bears  out 
this  suggestion  in  strong  terms.  This  time 
last  year  there  was  a  surplus  of  89,208  cars. 
The  surplus  on  the  31st  of  May  this  year  was 
merely  60,291  cars,  or  a  decrease  in  surplus  of 
almost  29,000  cars  as  compared  with  last  year 
As  compared  with  the  report  of  May  l.'i, 
there  is  a  decrease  in  the  total  surplus  of  some 
978  cars  showing  a  decrease  in  surplus  in  two 
weeks  of  666  coal  cars.  That  is.  666  more  coal 
cars  were  working  on  June  1st  than  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  May  15.  This  decrease  in  coal  car 
surplus  is  shown  in  the  New  England  states, 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land  and  eastern  Pennsylvania,  in  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas,  and  in  the  far 
northwestern  territory.  The  decreases  in  sur¬ 
plus  of  coal  cars  in  those  same  fields  is  far 
greater  when  compared  with  last  year  than 
when  compared  with  the  report  of  May  15th 
this  year. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Hale  shows  that  on  June 
6,  1'912,  there  was  a  shortage  of  2,822  cars, 
while  on  May  31,  1913,  there  was  a  shortage 
of  9,383  cars,  on  an  increase  in  shortage  this 
year  over  last  year  of  about  7,000  cars.  As 
compared  with  the  report  of  May  15th,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  shortage  of  1,593  cars  or 
a  decrease  in  shortage  of  1,117  in  coal  cars 
The  decrease  in  coal  car  shortage  as  compared 
with  May  15th  was  in  all  groups  with  excep 
tion  of  the  New  England  territory,  and  central 
west,  including  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  the  Da¬ 
kotas. 

Some  figures  put  out  by  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Association  just  recently  go  to  prove  that 
the  increase  in  car  shortage  and  the  decrease 
in  idle  cars  is  not  due  to  any  imperfect  per¬ 
formance  upon  the  part  of  the  railroad.  On 
the  contrary,  it  indicates  very  clearly  that  the 
railroads  arc,  as  a  result  of  growth  in  business, 
haying  a  demand  for  more  cars  that  custom¬ 
arily  they  can  furnish,  even  though  they  are 


increasing  the  performances  of  those  cars  in 
almost  every  vital  particular. 

For  instance,  the  report  shows  that,  for 
February  of  this  year,  the  miles  per  car  per 
day  made  by  the  railroads  in  the  association 
were  24.7  compared  with  24.3  for  January,  or 
increase  in  efficiency  of  four-tenths  of  a  mile 
per  day.  However,  in  February  1913  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  that  association  showed  an  average 
mileage  per  car  per  day  of  22.9.  That  is,  all 
the  cars  in  the  association  made  in  February 
this  year,  two  miles  per  day  better  than  they 
did  in  February  last  year,  which,  considering 
all  the  cars  in  the  country  is  quite  a  gain. 

.\lso,  in  the  matter  of  ton  miles  per  car 
per  day,  the  record  is  quite  as  satisfactory  as 
that  just  noticed.  For  instance  in  February 
this  year  the  ton  miles  per  car  per  day  were 
395  compared  with  392  in  January,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  per  car  per  day  of  three  ton  miles.  This 
shows  an  increase  of  6.76  per  cent  over  the 
figures  of  February  1913  when  the  ton  miles 
per  car  per  day  were  370.  That  is,  this  year 
as  compared  with  last  year,  the  railroads  show 
an  increased  loading  of  cars  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-five  ton  miles  per  car  per  day. 

The  proportion  of  home  cars  on  lines  in¬ 
creased  one  point  over  January,  1913,  which 
was  fifty-one  per  cent.  The  figure  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  1912  was  fifty-four  per  cent. 

The  per  cent  of  loaded  car  mileage  for 
February  was  70.1  per  cent  compared  with 
68.5  per  cent  in  January  1913.  This  figure  for 
February  1912  was  71.9  per  cent. 

The  average  earnings  per  car  per  day  for  all 
cars  on  lines  was  ,$2.54.  This  is  an  increase 
of  3.67  per  cent  over  the  figure  for  January 
1913.  The  figure  for  February  1912  was  $3.49. 

The  surplus  surplusses  and  shortages  of  cars 
at  various  dates  according  to  the  American 
Railway  Association  were  as  follows: 
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May  31, 

1913.  .23.849 

11,601 

60,291 

4,163 

3,109 

9,383 

May  15, 

1913.  .23,299 

12,267 

61,269 

3,881 

4,226 

10,975 

May  1, 

1913.  .18,350 

12,243 

53,977 

7,154 

3,733 

14,178 

Apr.  1. 

1913. .23,043 

20,209 

68,792 

7,050 

1,400 

10,804 

Mar.  1, 

1913.  .1.5,967 

18,039 

58,529 

17,645 

3,355 

27,148 

Feb.  2, 

1913.  .23.000 

16,897 

62,045 

16,693 

4,720 

24,785 

Dec.  31, 

1912. .13,078 

16,823 

50,659 

24,096 

4,736 

33,601 

Nov.  30, 

1912..  .5,482 

7,599 

26,135 

38,723 

12,778 

62,536 

Nov.  7. 

1912..  2,632 

7,262 

19,897 

46,463 

14,811 

71,156 

Oct.  10. 

1912.  .  4,701 

6,491 

22,810 

32,749 

14,897 

54,389 

Sept. 12, 

1912.  .  7,906 

5,310 

27,380 

22,837 

8,331 

36,000 

.\ug.  15, 

1912.  .27,559 

9,658 

58,623 

6,413 

4,703 

14,722 

Tuly  18, 

1912.  .32,393 

15,420 

75,389 

2,496 

2,074 

6,467 

Tune  20, 

1912.  .26,606 

19,319 

73,464 

3,169 

450 

5,746 

May  23, 

1912.  .23,298 

71,068 

123,683 

2,918 

2,649 

7,482 

Apr.  4, 

1912.  .19,583 

94,692 

151,186 

6,152 

2,144 

12,305 

Mar.  27, 

1912.  .14,681 

12,540 

52,682 

19,413 

8,159 

33,974 

Feb.  28, 

1912.  .  .9.024 

10,239 

44,984 

23,514 

8,153 

37,142 

Chicago’s  Golf  Meeting. 


That  on  Tuesday  was  one  of  the  most  enjoy¬ 
able  meetings  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Trade  Golf 
Association.  The  Homewood  Country  club 
course  was  in  very  fast  condition,  and  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  lively  greens  were  scattered  all  over 
with  language  of  various  sorts. 

The  hold  that  the  game  has  upon  some  of  its 
followers  was  demonstrated  by  the  complete  in¬ 
difference  to  the  burning  of  an  apartment  house 
of  which  Norman  Birkland  was  proprietor,  upon 
the  day  of  the  second  meet,  he  refusing  to  con¬ 
sider  such  a  small  matter  until  the  day  follow- 

Another  member  of  the  organization  is  re¬ 
ported  as  compelling  his  wife  to  put  her  head 
through  a  hole  in  a  curtain,  so  that  in  off  days 
and  wet  Sundays  he  can  practice  on  that  at¬ 
tractive  target  with  his  mashie  and  a  rubber  ball. 
He  claims  proudly  that  in  forty  shots  he  pinked 
her  once  on  the  nose  and  once  in  the  left  eye. 

Thirty-six  members  competed  in  medal  and 
match  play  in  the  third  series  of  events  pro¬ 
moted  by  this  organization. 

Low  net  honors  for  the  day  went  to  H.  M. 
Hall,  who  aided  bv  an  allowance  of  twenty,  reg¬ 
istered  a  card  of  94-20-74.  R.  Rea  had  best 
gross  score  in  the  first  qualifying  round  for  The 
I>i..\rK  Di.\MONn  championship  cup,  played  in_  the 
morning,  when  he  made  the  round  in  eighty-eight. 
With  an  allowance  of  six,  Mr.  Rea  finished  sec¬ 
ond  best  net,  having  eighty-two. 

In  the  play  of  the  first  round  for  the  Worth- 


Convention  Calendar. 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin  I'letail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  at  Chicago, 
June  10-11. 

Mine  Insjtectors’  Institute  of  the 
L'nited  States  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
June  10-13. 

Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Mining  In¬ 
stitute  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  June 
12-14. 

Coal  Mining  Institute  of  America 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  17-18. 

Michigan  -  Ohio  -  Indiana  Retail 
Coal  Dealers’  Association  at  Cedar 
Point,  Ohio,  June  19-21. 

West  Virginia  Coal  Mining  Insti¬ 
tute,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  at  Mor¬ 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  June  24-26. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical 
Engineers  at  Boston,  Mass.,  June 
25-28. 

North  Western  Retail  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  at  Duluth,  Minn., 
July  9-11. 


Husky  cup  and  the  qualifying  round  for  the 
J.  K.  Dering  cup  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Rea  won 
low  net  score  with  87-6-81  in  the  latter  event. 
He  also  registered  a  point  for  the  Edwards  & 
Bradford  cup  when  he  finished  all  even  with 
bogey  (eighty-three)  in  the  handicap  match  play 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  qualifying  scores  for  The  Bl.wk  Di.\mond 


championship  cup 

follow : 

Gross. 

Hdep. 

Net. 

11.  M.  Hall  . 

20 

74 

R.  Rea  . 

6 

82 

M.  E.  Schoenthaler 

.  90 

6 

84 

A.  M.  Hull  . 

20 

84 

C .  T.  Fletcher  .... 

.  91 

5 

86 

.A.  W.  Hays  . 

4 

86 

D.  \V.  Heath  . 

10 

86 

L.  R.  Rutter  . 

. 105 

18 

87 

Harold  Eldredge  .. 

. 110 

22 

88 

Oeorge  Patterson  . 

.  89 

Scratch 

89 

H.  H.  Taylor  . 

. 104 

14 

90 

F.  Gasgoine  . 

. Ill 

20 

91 

E.  F.  Smith  . 

6 

93 

H.  A.  Huskey  .... 

. 119 

24 

95 

r>.  Shepard  .... 

. 108 

12 

96 

A.  S.  Hirkland  ... 

. 122 

26 

96 

The  result  of 

the  first 

round  for 

the  O’Gara 

cup,  played  in  the  morning,  was  as  follows : 

H.  M.  Flail  defeated  R.  Rea,  three  up. 

R.  McClevey  defeated  H.  A.  Huskey,  two  up. 

H.  H.  Taylor  defeated  A.  O.  Tandy,  three  up. 

M.  E.  Schoenthaler  defeated  D.  W.  Heath, 
three  and  two. 

A.  W.  Hays  defeated  C.  J.  Fletcher,  two  up. 

J.  H.  Coulter  defeated  E.  F.  Smith,  one  up. 

Match  between  J.  E.  Hitt  and  H.  J.  Elliott 
postponed. 

Match  between  W.  C.  Hill  and  C.  G.  Hall  post¬ 
poned. 

The  qualifying  scores  for  the  J.  K.  Dering  cup 
follow ; 


Gross. 

Hdep. 

Net. 

R.  Rea  . 

.  87 

6 

81 

.\.  M.  Hull  . 

. 104 

20 

84 

(k  S.  Patterson . 

.  85 

Scratch 

85 

A.  O.  Tandy  . 

. 107 

20 

87 

.\.  W.  Hayes  . 

.  92 

4 

88 

F.  P.  Illair  . 

. 107 

18 

89 

T.  II.  Harmon  . 

.  94 

5 

89 

F.  (lasgoine  . 

. 109 

20 

89 

('.  1.  Fletcher  . 

5 

90 

G.  P.  Koehler  . 

. 114 

24 

90 

F..  F.  .Smith  . 

6 

90 

.\.  T.  Atwater  . 

.  96 

5 

91 

T>.  I..  .Shepard  . 

. 104 

12 

92 

C.  E.  Karstrom  . 

. 106 

14 

92 

I  .  O.  Stanton  . 

. 123 

30 

93 

H.  P.  Pope  . 

. 106 

12 

94 

The  first  round  for  Worth-Husky  cup  re¬ 
sulted  as  follows: 

R.  Rea  defeated  R.  McClevey,  six  and  five. 

H.  M.  Hall  and  C.  J.  Fletcher,  all  even. 

J.  .^twater  defeated  G.  P.  Koehler,  three 
and  one. 

F.  Gasgoine  defeated  D.  W.  Fleath,  two  and 
one. 

A..  W.  Hays  defeated  FI.  A.  Huskey,  seven 
and  five. 

J.  H.  Coulter  defeated  FI.  P.  Pope,  three  and 
two. 

M.  FIull  defeated  E.  F.  Smith,  three  and 

two. 
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General  Review. 


Coal  Sold  on  Contract  Does  Not  Indicate 
Any  General  Belief  in 
Hard  Times. 


Business  men  in  this  country  are  talking  about 
the  possibility  of  hard  times.  They  have  three 
particular  themes  which  especially  attract  their 
attention  and  stir  their  imagination.  One  is  that 
steel  is  the  barometer  of  industry  and  hence,  as 
steel  goes  up  or  down,  is  active  or  dull,  so  goes 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  steel  trade,  they 
say,  just  now  is  dull,  and  new  orders  are  not 
coming  in.  This,  they  claim,  is  a  forerunner  of 
a  let-down  in  business.  Another  indicator  of 
possible  trouble  ahead  is  the  shortage  of  money. 
When  the  banks  begin  a  contraction  of  credit 
the  alarmists  look  for  the  pinching  of  some  stock 
market  gamblers,  the  failure  of  a  few  so-called 
representative  houses  in  New  York,  the  spread 
of  terror  throughout  the  country,  and  the  auto¬ 
matic  cessation  of  business,  as  a  result  of 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  people  in  no 
wise  connected  with  the  sales  concern.  Now  that 
money  is  tight,  and  now  that  the  bankers  are  a 
little  inclined  not  to  lend  money  for  speculative 
purposes,  the  alarmists  see  ahead  another  period 
of  oppression.  Also,  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  always  has  pre¬ 
ceded  a  period  of  financial  depression,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  they  believe  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  causes 
a  financial  depression  and  always  will.  Now  that 
we  are  about  to  have  a  revision  of  the  tariff, 
those  who  believe  in  a  high  protective  policy  are 
preaching  that  the  restriction  in  steel  and  the 
shortage  of  money  are  but  the  efforts  on  the  part 
of  shrewd  persons  to  discount  the  surest  results 
of  tariff  revision. 

Regardless  of  all  these  so-called  sure  indi¬ 
cations  of  trouble  the  testimony  of  the  coal  trade 
does  not  travel  in  that  direction.  That  is,  the  con¬ 
tracting  of  coal  at  this  particular  moment  com¬ 
pletely  refutes,  as  far  as  business  houses  are 
concerned,  the  testimony  of  the  alarmists  as  to 
the  possible  period  of  depression  ahead  as  a 
result  of  a  money  shortage,  tariff  revision,  or 
any  letting  down  in  the  steel  trade. 

From  every  part  of  the  market  comes  practic¬ 
ally  the  same  statement,  namely,  that  already  the 
larger  operators  are  sold  upon  contracts  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  they  dare  sell,  seeing  ahead  a 
likelihood  of  labor  trouble  and  a  shortage  of 
cars.  Coal  operators  having  seen  the  last  report 
of  the  American  Railways  Association  and  know¬ 
ing  now  that  the  railways  lack  27,000  cars  of  being 
in  as  good  position  as  they  were  this  time  last 
year,  are  far  from  relieved  on  the  question  of 
an  aljundant  car  supply  this  fall.  In  fact,  they  say, 
if  the  railroads  are  beginning  now  to  be  pushed 
for  equipment,  there  is  no  hope  of  escaping 
from  a  serious  car  shortage  in  September,  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November.  Because  the  car  shortage 
is  almost  sure,  the  operators,  very  naturally  are 
not  committing  themselves  beyond  their  reason¬ 
able  expectation  as  to  a  supply  of  cars. 

As  to  labor  trouble,  the  situation  is  far  from 
either  clear  or  comfortable.  To  be  sure,  the 
major  coal  producing  states  are  tied  up  for  an¬ 
other  nine  months  on  contract  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  They  may  expect 
more  or  less  freedom  from  strikes  and  annoy¬ 
ances  during  those  nine  months,  but  it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  expect  complete  immunity  from 
strike  troubles  regardless  of  an  anti-strike  clause. 
However,  there  are  some  states  outside  of  the 
union  zone  which  are  not  expected  to  be  free 
from  trouble.  West  Virginia  being  one  that  is 
sure  to  come  in  for  more  or  less  interruption  of 
operations,  and  eastern  Kentucky  being  almost 
equally  sure  of  having  some  disagreeable  times 
with  its  miners  before  this  year  is  over.  Some 
of  the  buyers,  of  course,  are  discounting  that 
interruption  in  the  coal  they  are  now  putting  in 
storage.  Certainly  some  of  the  operators  are 
discounting  that  interruption  in  the  coal  they  are 
now  trying  to  sell  for  storage  purposes.  Thus 
a  small  volume  of  business  now  moving  represents 
purchases  of  a  precautionary  character.  That  is 
not  the  cause  of  any  large  percentage  of  the 
buying,  however,  that  business  being  due,  almost 
solely,  to  desire  on  the  part  of,  or  to  current 
needs  for  steam  making,  which  in  itself  reflects 
intensified  activity  of  business. 

The  clear  indication  in  the  sale  of  coal  both 
for  immediate  shipment  and  on  contract  is 
that  this  is  going  to  be  a  year  of  extraordinary 
business  activity  influenced  only,  qnd  possibly, 
by  the  crop  markets  reports. 


Chicago  Market. 


Spot  Buying  Is  Light,  but  Shipments  on 
Contracts  Are  Heavy  and  Prices 
Although  Nominal  Are  Firm. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  June  12. 

If  one  were  to  judge  the  Chicago  coal  mar¬ 
ket  b3'  the  spot  business,  or  by  the  comment  which 
buyers  make  as  to  probable  future  conditions 
one  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
an  unusually  dull  market  for  what  is  customarily 
the  dull  period  of  the  year.  However,  taking  the 
shipments  of  coal  as  a  criterion  instead  of  the 
spot  sales  of  coal,  and  taking  the  present  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal  as  a  criterion  rather  than 
prophecies  for  the  future,  one  must  conclude  that 
the  trade  is  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition. 

Very  evidently,  spot  sales  of  coal  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  the  prices  quoted  sometimes  are 
not  very  attractive.  That  is,  the  retail  dealers 
who  had  been  counted  upon  to  buy  a  certain 
amount  of  coal  at  this  time  apparently  are  not 
taking  in  a  very  large  amount  of  coal  for  stor¬ 
age.  That  makes  the  spot  business  on  domestic 
practically  nothing.  This  can  be  accounted  for 
in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  retail 
dealers  did  an  unusual  amount  of  stocking  of 
coal  in  April  and  May.  They  did,  in  those  two 
months,  about  the  same  volume  of  business  as 
customarily  they  do  in  June  and  July.  Many 
of  them  have  now  in  their  bins  quite  as  much 
coal  as  customarily  they  have  by  the  latter  part 
of  July.  The  operator,  therefore,  has  his  busi¬ 
ness  behind  him  rather  than  in  front  of  him,  and, 
very  naturally,  his  trade  for  the  time  being  is 
dull  because  heavy  buying  cannot  be  expected 
all  through  the  summer  months. 

In  other  cases,  retail  dealers  have  stopped  buy¬ 
ing  because  their  previous  purchases  were  so 
heavy  that  in  favorite  and  highly  specialized  coals, 
the  prices  have  been  advanced  really  all  out  of 
reason  consjdering  the  time  of  year.  By  way 
of  example,  it  is  sometimes  seen  that  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  winter  rush  for  smokeless  lump  and  egg 
will  put  the  price  to  a  premium  of  $2.25,  or  a 
little  higher.  Such  prices,  however,  only  come  in 
cases  of  rather  extreme  shortage,  or  when  con¬ 
sumption  is  heavy.  However,  the  recent  active 
buying  of  that  size  of  smokeless  coal  has  been 
so  heavy  that  the  operators  have  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  going  to  continue  through  the  summer 
and  increase  in  the  fall.  Therefore,  with  cir¬ 
cular  price  now  fixed  for  June  at  $1.90,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  are  asking  $2.25  for  spot  shipment.  The 
retailer  has  not  lost  his  sense  of  perspective,  and, 
consequently,  he  is  refusing  to  buy  at  those  fig¬ 
ures.  This  is  what  the  operators  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  and,  indeed,  what  they  really  desire,  seeing 
they  already  are  sold  up. 

As  to  the  spot  buying  in  steam  coal,  it  can  prop¬ 
erly  be  said  it  is  quite  heavy,  everything  being  con¬ 
sidered.  That  is,  there  is  a  demand  now  for  all 
the  screenings  that  can  be  produced,  and  prices 
are  strong,  ranging  from  eighty  cents  for  small¬ 
sized,  low-grade  screenings  coming  in  on  a  low 
freight  rate  up  to  ninety  or  ninety-five  cents  for 
large-sized,  high-grade  screenings  coming  in_  on 
a  high  freight  rate.  The  market  at  these  prices 
will  absorb  all  shipments  and,  in  fact,  would  take 
more  coal  if  it  were  available.  Here  and  there, 
plants  equipped  for  that  kind  of  business  are 
crushing  the  mine  run,  or,  in  some  cases,  are 
buying  the  larger  sized  coal  at  a  sacrifice  price, 
and  are  putting  it  through  the  crusher. 

Of  course  the  spot  buying  or  steam  lump  and 
mine  run  is  not  quite  as  heavy  as  the  producers 
would  like,  but  this  inactivity  on  the  spot  market 
is  compensated  for  by  extraordinary  activity  in 
the  way  of  shipments  on  contract. 

With  regard  to  contract  business  on  steam  coal, 
this  one  statement  may  be  made  applying  to  al¬ 
most  all  fields.  Saline  county  producers  'learn 
that  they  can  take,  in  big  and  little  lots,  far  more 
contracts  than  the  district  can  produce  now,  and 
certainly  far  more  than  it  would  be  safe  for  them 
to  commit  themselves  to  on  a  contract  basis. 
It  is  realized  that  Saline  county  specializes^  on 
steam  coal  and,  therefore,  that  its  situation  might 
be  expected  to  be  a  little  more  intense  than  in  the 
other  fields  which  specialize  on  domestic  coal. 
While  Harrisburgh  is  the  leader  and  the  most 
fortunate  in  the  matter  of  contracts,  the  other 
steam  producing  districts  are  having  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  run  of  business.  Shipments  on  all 
contract  are  far  above  the  minimum  requirements 
and  somewhat  below  maximum ;  contractors  are 
taking  what  might  be  figured  as  the_  average, 
half  way  between  minimum  and  maximum, 


This  is  most  encouraging  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
ports  recently  circulated  that  business  has  been 
slowing  down,  and  especially  that  business  in  iron 
and  steel  trades  is  dull.  The  very  people  who 
are  talking  about  dull  business  are  taking  the 
customary  amount  of  coal  and  are  burning  it. 
They  say  that  orders  for  future  delivery  are  not 
coming  in  as  freely  as  they  have  been,  and 
therefore,  their  pessimistic  statements  are  dis¬ 
counting  the  future,  rather  than  expressing  the 
current  conditions.  The  present  status  of  the 
trade  is  indicated  by  the  consumption  of  coal,  and 
that  for  the  minute,  is  normal. 

Attention  now  is  being  concentrated  upon  the 
final  closing  up  of  some  railroad  business  which 
has  been  hanging  fire  for  the  last  month,  or 
perhaps,  six  weeks.  Some  of  the  western  rail¬ 
roads  have  done  nothing  about  their  contracts, 
among  them  being  the  Great  Western,  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  the  Pere  Marquette. 

The  market  for  Pocahontas  coal  is  influenced 
both  as  to  spot  and  contract  business  by  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  labor  trouble.  A  short  time  ago  it 
seemed  entirely  possible  that  all  of  this  labor 
trouble  was  at  an  end.  Just  at  the  time  when 
local  officials,  leaders  of  the  miners,  and  local 
operators  had  succeeded  in  quieting  things  down 
and  in  stopping  an  expensive  war,  the  United 
States  Senate  saw  fit  to  interfere  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  to  investigate.  They  have 
begun  to  take  testimony  and  this  testimony  is 
reviving  the  old  points  of  controversy,  rejuven¬ 
ating  the  old  spirit  of  antagonism,  and  is  ex¬ 
tending  the  zone  of  discontent  into  fields  not  here¬ 
tofore  affected.  As  a  consequence  it  is  entirely 
likely  that  the  senate  of  the  United  States  will 
be  responsible  for  another  outbreak  of  labor 
trouble,^  and  therefore,  an  interruption  of  coal 
production.  ^  Mine  run  smokeless  is  selling  for 
$1.40  as  against  the  circular  price  of  $1.25,  while 
lump  and  egg  is  being  held  at  $2.25  as  against 
a  circular  price  of  $1.90. 

The  coke  trade  has  been  rather  soft  in  the  hard 
coke  departments.  The  iron  and  steel  trade  has 
been  a  little  off  color  and  has  not  been  taking 
much  coke.  Still,  the  producing  companies  had 
a  certain  amount  to  sell,  and  have  shipped  it  in 
on  consignment  accepting,  sometimes,  sacrifice 
prices.  In  the  domestic  department  the  market 
has  been  fairly  strong,  circular  prices  being  ob¬ 
tained  without  much  difficulty. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  on  shipment  direct  from  the  mines  are 
as  follows : 


Franklin  County —  Chicago 

[[""’P  . $2.30@2.40 

J-KS  .  2.30 @2.40 

Mine-run  .  2.20@2.30 

Screenings  .  1.95 

No.  1  nut  .  2!40 

No.  2  nut  .  2.40 

No.  3  nut  .  2.30 

Harrisburg — 

Domestic  lump  and  egg .  2.40 

Steam  lump  .  2.30@2.35 

Mine-run  .  2.20@2.25 

Screenings  .  1.90@1.95 

No.  1  nut  .  2.40 

No.  2  nut  .  2.40 

No.  3  nut  .  2.30 

Carterville — 

Lump  .  2.30@2.45 

Egg  .  2.30@2.45 

No.  1  washed .  2.45@2.70 

No.  2  washed .  2.30@2.40 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  .  1.97@2.07 

Steam  lump  .  1.82@1.87 

Mine-run  .  1.77  @1.82 

Screenings  .  1.62@1.67 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump  .  2.42 

3-inch  lump  .  2.32 

5-inch  egg  .  2.37 

3-inch  egg  .  2.27 

Mine-run  .  2.02 

Screenings  .  1.72@1.77 

"Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.27 

Steam  lump  .  2.07 

Mine-run  .  1.87 

Screenings  .  l.C2@1.67 


Pocahontas  and  New  River — • 


Mine-run  .  3.30 

Lump  and  egg .  3.94@4.20 

Smokeless  (B.  &  O.  and  Tug  River)— 

Mine-run  .  3.30 

Lump  and  egg .  3.94  @4.20 

Hocking  Valley — 

1 '4 -inch  lump  .  3.15 

Kanawha — 


154 -inch  lump  . 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

6-inch  block  . 

Lump  . 

Egg  . 

Coke — 

Connellsville  . 

Wise  county  . 

By-product,  egg  and  stove. 

By-product,  nut  . 

Gas-house  . 


3.40 

3.85 
3.75 
3.65 

5.25@5.50 

5.25@5.50 

4.85 
4.55@4.75 
4.50@4.60 


Mines 

$1.25@1.35 

1.25@1.35 

1.15@1.25 

.90 

1.35 

1.35 

1.25 


1.35 
1.25@1.30 
1.15@1.20 
.85@  .90 
1.35 
1.35 
1.25 

1.25@1.40 

1.25@1.40 

1.40@1.65 

1.25@1.35 

1.15@1.25 
1.00@1.05 
.95@1.00 
.80@  .85 

1.55 
1.45 
1.60 
1.40 
1.15 
.85@  .90 

1.50 
1.30 
1.10 
.85@  .90 

1.25 

1.90@2.15 


1.25 

1.90@2.15 


1.50 


1.50 


1.95 

1.85 

1.75 


"These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  5  vein  coal,  No.  4  coal 
ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 


Various  Factors  Strengthen  Prices — 
Many  Are  Taking  No  New  Business 
— Commerce  Directors  Ask 
Fair  Rates. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

1502  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  13. 

A  review  of  the  coal  and  coke  situation  in 
Pittsburgh  presents  no  new  aspects  at  the  present 
writing.  Strength  continues  in  the  local  markets, 
though  trading  is  very  light.  Varying  factors, — 
labor,  car  shortage,  pig  iron  prices,  and  pessi¬ 
mistic  tariff  agitation, — tend  to  stiffen  and  main¬ 
tain  present  prices  on  both  coal  and  coke. 

Some  of  the  largest  coal  operators  are  reported 
to  have  withdrawn  all  quotations  and  are  not  ac¬ 
cepting  any  new  business,  being  unable  to  meet 
present  obligations.  The  few  that  are  offering 
any  quotations  are  asking  $1.50  for  three-quarter 
screened,  and  $1.45  for  mine  run  coal.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  slack  is  reported  exceptionally  strong, 
much  more  so  than  usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  price  holds  firm  at  ninety  cents. 

The  shortage  of  miners  has  not  been  quite  so 
acute  since  Decoration  Day — the  numerous  holi¬ 
days  seeming  to  end  about  this  time.  It  seems 
strange  that  this  feature  should  affect  production 
as  much  as  it  does  at  the  mines  and  ovens,  but 
each  nationality  has  its  own  holidays,  and  at  many 
plants  ten  or  fifteen  different  nationalities  are  em¬ 
ployed.  The  employer  never  knows  when  a  holi¬ 
day  is  coming,  or  how  many  men  will  be  off 
duty  to  celebrate  some  religious,  political  or  na¬ 
tional  event,  sacred  to  their  own  country,  church 
or  clan. 

Coke  prices,  notwithstanding  the  lowering  of 
iron  quotations,  seem  to  be  hardening.  Opera¬ 
tors  refuse  to  weaken  simply  because  the  iron 
producer  feels  inclined  to  give  away  his  product. 
That  the  coke  people  can  hold  firm  as  they  do, 
might  be  explained  by  the  greater  unity  of  ac¬ 
tion  existing  among  them,  whereas  among  the 
irons,  the  tendency  to  cut  a  little  under  the  other 
fellow  keeps  prices  pointing  downward. 

The  market  is  still  a  waiting  one.  Good  in¬ 
quiries  are  reported  but  no  negotiations  are  being 
consummated.  Buyers  are  holding  back  and  in 
some  instances  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
break  present  levels — this  not  only  in  local  fields, 
but  in  neighboring  districts  as  well. 

Leading  producers  are  still  quoting  $2.25  at 
ovens  for  prompt  furnace  coke,  and  $2.50  for 
contract  furnace  coke  over  the  third  and  last 
quarter. 

Foundry  coke  is  quoted  at  $3.00  for  prompt, 
and  practically  the  same  basis  for  contract  ton- 
naee  over  the  last  half.  Today’s  figures  are  as 
follows  on  both  coke  and  coal : 


COKE  PER  TON  AT  OVENS. 


Furnace  . Prompt  2.25 

Furnace  . Contract  2.50 

Foundry  . Prompt  3.00 

Foundry  . Contract  3.00  to  3.25 


PITTSBURGH  COAL  PRICES. 


Standard  prices  per  net  ton,  f. 
district  mines: 

44-inch  screened  lump  coal  . 

44-inch  screened  gas  coal  . 

Mine-run  . . 

Gas  slack  . 

Steam  slack  . 


b.  cars,  Pittsburgh 

. $1.50 

.  1.50 

.  1.45 

. 90 

. 90 


The  Carnegie  Coal  Company,  which  recently 
took  over  the  entire  plant  of  the  Charleroi  Coal 
Company  at  Charleroi,  Pa.,  is  remodeling  the 
works  and  installing  complete  new  equipment. 
It  is  expected  to  have  these  mines  in  operation 
about  August  1st  with  a  much  larger  output  than 
ever  before. 


The  low  water  has  again  tied  up  river  shipping. 
Several  large  tows  of  coal  boats  and  barges  have 
been  compelled  to  tie  up  at  down  river  points, 
and  nothing  can  clear  from  Pittsburgh  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  rivers  in  the  shape  of 
coal,  though  packets  continue  to  move. 

During  the  month  of  May,  river  shipments  from 
this  port  to  southern  points  approximated  16,- 
000,000  bushels  of  coal. 

L.  S.  Mellinger  and  C.  S.  Bryner  sold  to  local 
investors  300  acres  of  Indian  Creek  coal  the 
last  week  for  a  consideration  of  $15,000.  The 
coal  is  of  the  Freeport  and  Kittaning  seams  and 
lies  in  Fayette  county. 

A  report  from  Jefferson  county.  Pa.,  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Brush  Run  Coal  Company  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  operate  a  coal  seam  by  “stripping” 
and  using  steam  shovels  instead  of  the  usual 
mining  methods.  It  is  not  regarded  as  of  much 
importance  among  Pittsburgh  coal  men.  Only  a 


small  coal  acreage  in  Pennsylvania  could  be 
worked  that  way,  and  in  this  case  the  tonnage 
will  likely  be  so  small  that  it  will  not  cut  any 
serious  figure  in  the  market. 

_  The  Chartiers  Mining  Company,  \yhich  a  short 
time  ago  bought  a  large  block  of  coal  in  Mt. 
Pleasant  township,  not  far  from  Burgettestown, 
has  also  bought  the  surface  of  the  A.  W.  Pry 
farm  of  seventy-two  acres,  the  A.  B.  Frye  farm 
of  110  acres  and  the  R.  S.  Rankin  farm  of  eighty- 
two  acres,  all  for  $35,000,  or  about  $100  an  acre. 
For  coal  under  these  farms  $135  an  acre  was  paid. 
Openings  will  be  made  on  the  farms  and  a  mining 
town  established. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  is  taking  bids 
for  four  new  shafts  to  be  opened  at  various 
points  along  the  line  of  the  new  Montour  Rail¬ 
road  now  in_  course  of  construction,  and  on 
w'hich  work  ^  is  progressing  rapidly.  Four  ad¬ 
ditional^  openings  will  be  made  in  the  near  future, 
thus  eliminating  long  underground  hauls.  This 
road,  connecting  as  it  does  with  the  Bessemer 
&  Lake  Erie  via  the  West  Side  Belt  line  and  the 
Union  Railroad,  will  give  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company  much  better  lake  facilities,  and  opens 
up  a  vast  coal  acreage  in  Allegheny  and  Wash¬ 
ington  counties. 

On  Friday  last  traffic  officials  from  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Rochester  and 
other  points,  representing  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  New  York 
Central  lines,  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Flamilton  &  Dayton,  and  other  roads, 
met  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  before  the 
railroad  and  transportation  committee,  asking  that 
a  general  increase  of  five  per  cent  be  sanctioned 
by  the  shippers.  Most  of  the  shippers  were  favor¬ 
able  toward  allowing  the  advance,  and  the  coal 
and  coke  and  ore  interests  insisted  that  no  ad¬ 
vance  be  made  on  those  commodities,  in-as-much 
as  their  rate  had  already  been  too  high  and  suits 
were  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  lower  them. 

The  result  was  that  the  railroad  and  transpor¬ 
tation  committee  handed  down  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  Monday  last: 

Whereas,  the  railroads  in  what  is  known  as  the 
official  classification  territory,  have  requested  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  permission 
to  advance  their  freight  rates  five  per  cent,  and. 

Whereas,  the  railroads  interested  claim  that 
they  are  not  now  receiving  sufficient  revenue  to 
enable  them  under  present  conditions  to  perform 
service  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Pittsburgh  hereby  suggests  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  they  grant  the  rail¬ 
roads  within  the  official  classification  territory 
permission  to  advance  freight  rates  upon  presen¬ 
tation  by  representatives  of  the  railroads  of  the 
facts  and  figures  which  will  prove  conclusively 
the  necessity  of  such  increase  in  revenue,  in  order 
to  provide  adequate  service  and  equipment  to  the 
shipping  public,  and  further. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Pittsburgh  respectfully  calls  attention 
to  the  contention  of  the  Pittsburgh  shippers  that 
the  prevailing  rates  on  coal,  coke  and  ore  shipped 
into  and  out  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  un¬ 
reasonable  and  excessive  as  compared  with  other 
districts,  and  urges  that  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  rates  on  these  commodities  be  made,  fol¬ 
lowing  which  rates  on  these  commodities  may  be 
fixed,  fair  alike  to  the  railroads  and  the  ship¬ 
pers. 


Pittsburgh  News  Notes. 

The  W.  K.  Fields  and  the  J.  A.  Donaldson  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  local  harbor  the  first  of  the  week  with 
empties. 

L.  S.  Mellinger,  of  Dawson,  Pa.,  was  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  the  last  week  looking  after  some  important 
coal  land  deals  which  he  has  under  way. 

The  coal  boat  Tornado,  which  sank  in  the 
Ohio  river  at  New  Cumberland  two  weeks  ago, 
was  raised  Saturday  last  and  arrived  in  the 
local  harbor  Monday  night. 

Lt.-Col.  Flenry  Jervey,  United  States  engineer, 
will  open  bids  on  July  8th  for  the  hire  of  five 
dredging  plants,  each  to  consist  of  one  dredge, 
one  tow  boat  and  two  dump  scows. 

John  P.  White,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  spent  some  time  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  the  first  of  the  week,  enroute  to  Indian¬ 
apolis.  He  was  a  guest  of  the  Seventh  Avenue 
Ilotel  with  President  Van  Bittner.  Mr.  White 
said  he  had  not  as  yet  be?n  serv^fi  with  a  sum¬ 


mons_  to  appear  in  West  Virginia  to  answer  ac¬ 
cusations  of  the  West  Virginia  coal  operators. 

The  following  from  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch 
of  June  9th  shows  a  big  increase  in  the  bitum¬ 
inous  output  of  this  district  during  1912: 

Allegheny,  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties 
in  the  order  named,  led  in  coal  production  in  the 
bituminous  field  of  Pennsylvania  for  1912.  The 
total  for  the  year  was  160,973,428  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  18,500,000  tons  over  1911.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three  concerns  were  in  operation, 
288  having  an  output  of  less  than  50,000  tons 
each.  Thirty-eight  produced  over  1,000,000  tons. 

“The  output  of  the  leading  companies  follows : 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  14,596,503  tons;  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Company,  12,288,728;  Monongahela 
River  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  7,- 
868,165 ;  Berwind-White  Mining  Company,  4,337,- 
508;  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  3,924,272'; 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  3,392,186; 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  3,194,982; 
Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  2,621,836;  Jamison 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  2,408,120;  Vesta  Coal 
Company.  2,397,717;  Pittsburgh  Terminal  &  Coal 
Company,  2,360,163 ;  Pittsburgh-Westmoreland 
Coal  Company,  2,299,997;  Consolidated  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  1,957,146 ;  Pittsburgh  Gas  Coal  Company, 

I, 776,410;  Pittsburgh-Buffalo  Company,  1.605,264; 
Ellsworth  Collieries  Company,  1,568,183;  Wash¬ 
ington  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  1,537,703;  Penn 
Gas  Coal  Company,  1,382,551;  Youghiogheny  & 
Ohio  Coal  Company,  1,220,822;  New  York  & 
Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Company,  1,200,403 ;  Latrobe, 
Connellsville  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  1,010,230; 
United  Coal  Company,  1,010,230.” 

Orran  W.  Kennedy,  aged  fifty-nine,  general 
manager  of  the  Orient  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
and  a  resident  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  died  Sunday, 
June  8th,  of  pneumonia  in  St.  Erancis  Hospital, 
this  city.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  born  at  Kennedy 
Mills,  Lawrence  county.  Pa.  His  parents  were 
David  and  Jane  Stoughton  Kennedy.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Lawrence  county. 
In  1874  he  came  to  Pittsburgh  as  clerk  in  the 
transfer  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  becoming  chief  clerk  of  the  east- 
bound  freight  department  in  1890.  The  next  vear 
he  became  auditor  of  the  H.  C.  Prick  Coke  Com¬ 
pany.  Later  he  became  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  that  company  at  Scottdale.  In  1891 
he  was  transferred  to  Uniontown  and  in  1895 
became  general  manager  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  plants 
in  the  South  Connellsville  district.  The  next 
year  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  McClure 
Coke  Company  after  it  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
Frick  interests.  In  July,  1897,  when  Thomas 
Lynch  became  president  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke 
Company.  Mr.  Kennedy  became  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  company.  He  held  this  position 
until  January  1,  1904,  when  he  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  general  manager  of  the  Orient  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  an  independent  concern.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  directors  of  this  organization  last 
May  15,  Mr.  Kennedy  handed  in  his  resignation 
to  take  effect  October  1,  1913. 

Mr.  Kennedy  became  suddenly  ill  in  Pittsburgh 
last  Tuesday  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  He 
was  a  large  real  estate  owner  of  Uniontown,  and 
of  extensive  coal  lands  in  West  Virginia. 


Trained  Nurses  for  Miners. 


The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  has  stationed  at  its  Hecla  No.  1 
and  Lambert  plants  in  the  Connellsville  re¬ 
gion  of  Pennsylvania  a  corps  of  trained  nurses 
■whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  the  foreign  popula¬ 
tion  the  rules  of  health  and  sanitation  and 
how  to  work  in'  conjunction  with  physicians 
in  caring  for  the  sick.  Nurses  will  also  be 
stationed  at  the  remaining  plants  of  the  com- 
jiany  as  son  as  accommodations  can  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

In  order  to  give,  without  cost  to  its  em- 
nloves  and  their  families,  expert  attention  and 
medical  aid,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Frick 
company  to  establish  small  first-aid  hospitals 
at  each  of  its^  plants.  The  company  has 
mapped  out  territories,  each  containing  several 
hospitals,  and  a  physician  will  be  engaged  to 
take  charge  of  each  territory. 


Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Company,  Brazil,  Ind., 
builders  of  mine  machinery,  hoisting  engines, 
fans  and  mine  pumps,  are  starting  construction 
of  an  entire  new  plant  on  a  nine  acre  tract.  The 
buildings  will  be  of  the  most  modern  steel  fire 
proof  construction.  Considerable  new  machinery 
equipment  is  being  installed.  Practically  all  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  let. 
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St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  Mo..  June  VZ.— {Special  Conc- 
st^ondciice.)— The  market  has  shown  a  micro¬ 
scopic  improvement  during  the  last  few  days. 
While  prices  remain  the  same  all  down  the 
line,  coal  seems  to  be  moving  a  trifle  better. 
Screenings  are  a  little  stiffer  and  some  grades 
are  up  a  nickel  a  ton.  About  half  of  the  mines 
m  the  Standard  field  are  running  and  they  are 
only  able  to  run  about  half  time,  which  is  also 
the  case  in  the  Carterville  field.  The  demand 
is  almost  entirely  from  steam  users  as  there  is 
almost  no  demand  at  all  from  dealers  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  nut  coal  from  the 


country. 

Some  inquiry  is  coming  in  from  country 
dealers  for  coal  for  July  and  August  shipment, 
though  these  are  mostly  feelers  as  very  little 
actual  tonnage  is  being  placed  yet.  Con¬ 
tracting  is  proceeding  slowly.  Outside  of  rail¬ 
roads  there  seems  to  be  practically  no  steam 
contracts  for  lump  to  be  had.  Screening  con¬ 
tracts  are  not  being  signed  up  very  rapidly  as 
the  market  is  too  stiff  to  suit  the  buyers  and 
operators  do  not  seem  to  be  anxious  to  tie 
up  at  this  time. 

Anthracite  is  moving  slowly.  Receipts  ot 
anthracite  have  been  very  heavy  during  the 
past  ten  days,  most  of  it  being  coal  ordered 
in  April  and  May.  All  sizes  are  in  about  equal 
demand. 

Coke  remains  about  the  same,  the  market 
being  in  good  shape  and  prices  fair.  .A.  good 
deal  of  coke  has  been  placed  in  the  last  month 
and  receipts  at  East  St.  Louis  are  quite  large. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows; 

St.  Louis, 


Standard — 

6-inch  lump  . 

Mines 

. $  .90 

. 85 

2-inch  steam  nut . 

. 80 

. 80 

2-inch  screenings  . 

. 85 

Mo. 

$1.42 

1.37 

1.37 

1.37 

1.32 

1.32 

1.37 


Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

6-inch  lump  . 

2-inch  lump  . 

2-inch  screenings  . 


1.77 

1.42 

1.37 


Trenton — 

0-inch  lump  or  egg . 

3x2  nut  . 

Franklin  County  or  Carterville — 

fi-inch  lump  or  egg . 

3x2  nut  . 

Ikl-inch  screenings  . 

Anthracite — 

Chestnut  . 

Stove  or  egg  . 

Grate  . 


2.00 

1.50 


1.25 

1.20 

.90 


2.52 

2.02 


1.92 

1.87 

1.57 


7.15 

6.90 

6.65 


Coke — 

Gas  house  . 

lly-product  . 

T'i-hr.  foundry  . 

Smithing  coal  . 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia)  — 

I.nmp  or  egg  . 

Mine-run  . 


2.00 

1.40 


4.65 

5.10 

6.00 

4.25 


4.50 

3.90 


Prices  f.  o.  h.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
or  Venice.  Til.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
prices  on  Illinois  coal. 


St.  Louis  Personals. 

1’.  H.  Holland  of  the  Johnson  City  Coal 
Company,  Chicago,  was  in  town  Alonday. 

large  number  are  getting  ready  to  go  to 
the  now  wow  next  week  and  the  Kokoals  hope 
to  have  quite  a  delegation  from  St.  Louis. 

Sam  Goodall,  Geo.  Calhoun  and  E.  L.  Aday. 
all  of  the  Illinois  Hocking  Washed  Coal  Com- 
nanv  of  Marion.  Ill.,  spent  several  days  in  St. 
Louis  this  week  making  arrangements  to  re¬ 
open  their  mine  after  the  recent  fire.  It  was 
reported  again  today  that  the  fire  had  broken 
out  fresh  below  in  this  mine  though  it  is 
thought  they  will  get  it  under  control  at  once. 


Cincinnati  Trade. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  12.- — (Special  Corres¬ 
pondence.) — “Sitting  tight”  seems  to  be  the  most 
joyful  occupation  of  our  coal  dealers  these  days. 
Your  correspondent  visited  a  dozen  of  the  offices 
of  the  big  operators  this  week  and  invariably 
the  general  answer  was,  “We  are  sold  up.” 

Travelling  salesmen  have  been  in  for  weeks 
and  little  effort  is  being  made  through  the  mails 
to  encourage  any  more  business  before  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August. 

“We  feel  that  the  fall  business  will  have  to  be 
done  on  a  much  more  advanced  basis  that  what 
the  circular  prices  were  based  at,  so  what  is  the 
use  of  pushing  sales  when  our  deliveries  have  been 
pretty  well  accounted  for  up  to  the  present  ?_  We 
consider  that  the  safest  profit-taking  basis  is 


to  wait  for  the  new  line-up  which  will  come  some 
time  in  August”  is  the  way  one  dealer  puts  it. 

The  only  little  fly  in  the  ointment  is  the  Federal 
investigations  in  the  West  Virginia  field.  It  is 
thought  little  good  can  result  from  the  messing 
about  of  the  legislators  and  that  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  old  sore  between  labor  and  the  mine 
owners  being  opened  again.  A  recent  press  dis¬ 
patch  from  Charleston  gave  indications  that  many 
shifts  in  various  mines  would  quit  until  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  investigation  was  made  known.  This 
may  prove  a  very  detrimental  feature  just  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  railway  situation. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  empties  in  some  sections. 
Other  parts  report  they  are  getting  a  better  share 
of  cars  than  for  some  time.  Reports  from  the 
Kanawha  and  New  River  districts  show  that  about 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  capacity  was  being  pro¬ 
duced  because  of  shortage  of  cars  and  labor.  One 
company,  however,  said  it  was  running  about 
ten  per  cent  over  last  year’s  production  because 
of  favorable  conditions. 

The  river  business  is  about  at  an  end.  The 
water  is  getting  so  shallow  that  no  boats  have 
been  started  from  above. 

The  retail  situation  continues  along  the  usual 
given  lines  with  fully  as  much  of  the  varieties 
which  are  stored  at  this  season  going  into  the 
cellars  as  were  put  away  last  year. 


Cincinnati  Trade  Notes. 

General  ^Manager  Frank  Ellison  of  the  C.  G. 
Blake  Coal  Company,  is  spending  the  week  in  the 
mining  district. 

Charles  G.  Watts,  who  had  charge  of  the  White 
Oak  Coal  Company’s  office  in  Richmond,  Va.. 
has  been  appointed  as  their  local  sales  manager, 
succeeding  C.  Tribbey. 

The  Business  Men’s  Club  outing  down  to  the 
Laughery  Club  on  Wednesday  afternoon  attracted 
many  coal  dealers  to  that  beautiful  spot. 

Kuper  Hood  of  the  Houston  Coal  Company, 
is  on  an  extensive  trip  through  the  south  in  the 
interests  of  his  firm. 

There  have  been  few  visitors  this  week.  They 
appreciate  the  fact  that  most  of  the  local  selling 
agencies  and  operators’  offices  have  been  sold  up 
for  the  delivery  for  the  next  couple  of  months  and 
are  not  attracted  by  the  proposition  of  having  their 
prospective  orders  turned  down. 

President  W.  J.  Magee,  of  the  Coal  Exchange, 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the 
representation  of  the  exchange  at  Cedar  Point 
in  the  session  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
M.-O.-I.  Coal  Dealers’  .Association.  This  commit¬ 
tee  is  composed  of  Kuper  Hood,  L.  M.  Webb 
and  E.  J.  Howe.  The  committee  has  arranged 
for  through  sleepers  both  ways  and  has  selected 
a  uniform  hat  and  cane  or  umbrella.  The  mem¬ 
bers  will  take  train  the  evening  of  Monday, 
June  IR.  and  will  awake  the  nmrning  of  June  IT 
in  Sandusky,  whence  they  will  proceed  by  boat 
to  Cedar  Point.  Each  member  of  the  party  must 
make  his  own  hotel  reservations  at  Cedar  Point. 
This  latter  requirement  was  not  intended  at  first, 
but  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  members  had 
already  engaged  quarters  for  the  period  and 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  additional  number  to 
make  it  necessary  to  take  quarters  en  bloc._  It 
is  arranged  for  the  sleepers  to  return  the  night 
of  June  T9. 


Boston  Coal  Receipts. 


Boston  coal  receipts  for  the 
1919,  were  as  follows : 

Domestic 

.Anthracite- 

Month —  Bituminous. 

May,  1913  . 173.069  417,650 

Same  mo.  last  year.  14,920  479,890 

Five  mos.  ending — 

May  31,  1913 . 729,443  2,025,192 

Cor.  period  last 

year  . 643,481  1,887,842 

Compiled  by  James  J.  McKibben, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


month  of  May, 


Nova 


Scotia. 

Total. 

13,300 

604,019 

27,800 

522,610 

129,836 

2,884,471 

137,219 

2,668,542 

Secretary.  Boston 

Frugality,  Cambria  county,  Pa.,  which  suf¬ 
fered  a  change  of  name  to  Erdon  when  mining  op¬ 
erations  were  discontinued  and  the  inhabitants 
moved  away,  has  recovered  its  former  name 
and  the  industry  which  once  characterized  it. 
by  the  resumption  of  mining.  Frank  P.  Mc¬ 
Donald.  who  was  formerly  superintendent,  has 
re-financed  the  mines  and  is  selling  the  output 
from  offices  in  the  Central  Trust  Building,  Al¬ 
toona.  There  are  two  mines,  Dean  No.  8  and 
No.  10,  and  99  coke  ovens. 


Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  June  12. —  (Special  Correspondence.) 
— Everything  in  this  section  seems  to  have  set¬ 
tled  down  to  summer  dullness.  Northern  lignite 
mines  are  running  only  about  two  days  this 
week,  and  that  with  a  limited  force.  Local  re¬ 
tailers  are  already  planning  summer  vacations. 

In  the  Walsenburg  district  the  output  will  not 
exceed  one-third  of  full  capacity,  and  those 
operators  are  decidedly  pessimistic  over  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  balance  of  the  month.  Canon  City 
mines  made  a  better  showing  than  for  last  week, 
but  at  that  only  run  about  half  time. 

The  Trinidad  district  is  leading  in  production 
as  usual.  They  are  fortunate  in  their  large  rail¬ 
road  and  coking  contracts,  and  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  are  buying  more  freely  at  storage  prices 
than  for  several  years  past.  This  factor  alone 
will  assure  a  booming  business  for  that  district 
during  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Routt  county  mines  as  a  whole  will  probably 
show  a  heavy  decrease  for  the  month  of  June, 
although  they  are  doing  a  fair  business.  _  The 
decrease  will  not  equal  that  of  other  bituminous 
districts,  however. 

The  storage  prospects  for  the  balance  of  the 
month  are  not  very  encouraging.  While  there 
is  a  slightly  better  demand  from  some  sections 
and  a  fair  amount  is  already  booked,  it  seems 
that  the  demand  at  this  month’s  price  is  pretty 
well  satisfied. 

The  decreased  lump  output  has  resulted  in  a 
shortage  of  lignite  slack,  and  a  shortage  is  also 
predicted  in  bituminous.  .As  indicating  the  pres¬ 
ent  lignite  situation,  numerous  contracts  are  re¬ 
ported  at  mine-run  prices,  but  otherwise  quota¬ 
tions  remain  the  same. 

Prices  for  lignite  lump  this  week  are  $1.90  to 
$2.40;  mine  run,  $1.40  to  $1.75. 


Uoult  County  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

Pea 

April  and  May . 

_ $2.25 

$2.00 

$1.25 

Tune  and  July . 

2.26 

1.25 

August  . 

_ 2.75 

2.50 

Washed 

1.35 

Canon  Citv  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May . 

_ $2.25 

$2.00 

Tune  and  July . 

2.25 

.  .  *  . 

Aueust  . 

2. SO 

.... 

Walsenhiire  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May . 

_ $2.26 

$1.76 

.... 

Tune  and  July . 

_ 2.60 

2.00 

.... 

Aneiist  . 

/"Add  2.*>c  for  Pinon  washed 

_ 2.76 

nut.l 

2.25 

Pea' 

T rinidad  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May . 

$1.65 

$1.25 

Tune  and  July . 

_ 1.90 

1.65 

1.25 

1.65 

•Maitland. 


Denver  News  Items 

W.  J.  Murray,  general  manager  of  the  Victor- 
.American  Fuel' Company,  spent  the  greater  part 
of  last  week  in  Trinidad,  looking  after  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  company. 

Denver  will  be  well  represented^  at  the  con¬ 
ference  of  operators  at  Salt  Lake  City  this  week. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company,  the  Vic- 
tor-American  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Company  all  sent  big  delegations,  the  party  num¬ 
bering  about  fifty,  leaving  here  Monday  night. 

The  steady  increase  in  production  by  the  Oak 
Creek  mines  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to 
the  operators  of  that  district.  During  the  month 
of  Mav  a  total  of  1,076  cars  were  shipped.^  which 
is  an  increase  of  148  cars  over  April.  Eighteen 
months  ago  the  shipments  would  not  average 
more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  cars  a  month.  With 
the  additional  equipment  ordered  by  the  Moffat 
road,  the  transportation  problems  will  be  solved 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  Oak  Creek  will 
rank  among  the  largest  producing  districts  of  the 
state. 

.According  to  Benjamin  L.  Dorsey,  president 
of  the  Yampa  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  a_  deal  is 
already  practically  completed  with  Belgian  and 
French  capitalists,  who  will  purchase  $28,000,000 
bonds  in  that  company  and  the  Colorado  « 
Northern  Railroad,  thus  assuring  the  early  de¬ 
velopment  of  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  bitumin¬ 
ous  and  anthracite  coal  deposits  of  Routt  county. 
The  Colorado  &  Northern  is  projected  to  run 
from  Hayden.  Colo.,  to  Casper.  Wvo..  which  will 
give  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  Wal¬ 
cott,  the  Northwestern  and  Burlington  lines  at 
Casper,  and  an  additional  outlet  for  the  coal 
duction  will  be  opened  up  to  the  west  and  north¬ 
west  by  the  extension  of  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake 
Railway,  which,  within  twenty  months  ys  sched¬ 
uled  for  completion  to  Salt  Lake_  City.  The 
Yampa  company  is  figuring  on  a  dailv  output  ot 
5.(X)0  tons  within  twelve  months,  and  inside  ot 
five  years  they  expect  to  increase  the  annual  pro¬ 
duction  to  over  seven  million  tons. 
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Louisville  Market. 


Loui.svii.i.e,  Ky.,  June  12. — (Slyecial  Corrc- 
spondctice.) — 'I  he  coal  trade  is  at  this  writing 
receiving  a  sentimental,  if  not  actual,  stimulus 
from  a  few  days  of  cold,  bracing  weather. 
.•\side  from  momentary  influences,  the  general 
condition  of  the  trade  is  better  than  almost 
ever  before  at  this  season.  Since  the  dull  days 
of  February  and  March,  the  mines  in  the 
eastern  Kentucky-Tennessee  field  have  loaded 
more  coal  than  ever  before  during  a  corre¬ 
sponding  period,  and  business  in  the  western 
district,  if  not  brisk,  has  at  least  held  fairly 
well  up  to  the  levels  of  past  years. 

Producers  generally  are  expecting  to  ad¬ 
vance  prices  not  less  than  ten  cents  per  ton 
July  1st  and  again  August  1st.  Barring  oc¬ 
casional  dull  spots  it  is  likely  that  a  fairly 
regular  run  will  be  enjoyed  straight  through 
the  summer  by  all  mines  having  high-grade 
domestic  coal. 

The  steam  coal  situation  is  by  no  means 
so  encouraging.  Nut  and  slack  and  pea  and 
slack  are  on  demurrage  at  most  markets,  and 
the  larger  steam  sizes  are  in  nothing  like 
such  active  demand  as  was  the  case  up  to 
several  weeks  ago.  High-grade  nut  and  slack 
is  now  plentifully  offered  at  sixty  cents  f.  o. 
b.  mines  and  low-grade  product  is  extremely 
hard  to  move. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  closing  up  con¬ 
tracts  for  a  large  part  ot  their  engine  coal  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  has  in 
hand  propositions  from  most  mines  in  the 
IMiddlesborough  and  other  districts.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  basis  for  next 
year’s  coal  will  be  about  the  same  as  that  pre¬ 
vailing  for  the  past  year.  The  Louisville  & 
Nashville  is  at  present  restricting  receipts  in 
the  easern  field  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
expects  to  resume  at  the  normal  rate  after 
July  1st. 

Prices  on  eastern  domestic  coals  are  about 
as  follows;  Jellico  and  established  Tennessee 
block,  $1.65;  lump,  $1.50;  round,  $1.35;  No. 
2,  $1;  three-inch  steam,  eighty-five  cents;  nut 
and  slack,  seventy  cents;  Straight  Creek  run- 
of-mine  and  high-grade  Bell  and  Harlan  county 
coals,  block,  $1.60;  lump,  $1.50;  round,  $1.25; 
No.  2  run-of-mine,  ninety-five  cents;  nut  and 
slack,  seventy  cents.  These  grades  are  bring¬ 
ing  higher  prices  at  small  points  and  selling 
somewhat  lower  at  competitive  points  and  in 
quantity.  In  some  instances  deduction  is  made 
for  higher  freight  rates  from  Harlan  field  to 
southern  points.  In  general,  however,  prices 
will  probably  average  higher  than  the  above 
rather  than  lower. 

The  generally  broadening  demand  for  Ken¬ 
tucky  coals  in  the  north  continues  to  be  the 
feature  of  the  season.  Two  typical  sales  of 
recent  date  are  those  of  the  Carter  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  producers  of  Dean  coal,  who  have  placed 
40,000  tons  of  domestic  sizes  with  the  Clark 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  and  a  sale  of  25,000 
tons  made  by  the  Snead  &  Meguire  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  to  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  to  be  handled 
at  Minneapolis.  Many  other  sales  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  domestic  coal  have  been  made  through¬ 
out  the  north  and  northwest,  producers  in 
general  fixing  prices  lower  than  those  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  southern  market. 


Louisville  News  Notes. 

Harlan  coal  secured  the  contract  of  the  Ex¬ 
position  Cotton  Mills,  the  largest  cotton  mill 
in  Atlanta  territory. 

Percy  D.  Berry,  sales  manager  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Mining  Company  in  western  Kentucky, 
has  been  a  Louisville  visitor. 

The  present  surplus  of  screenings  is  a  cause 
of  anxiety  to  some  shippers  as  being  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  contract  basis  of  renewals. 

Monro  Lanier,  sales  manager  of  the  Monro- 
Warrior  Coal  &  Coke  Company  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  has  been  in  Louisville  in  the  interest  of 
his  coal  produced  from  his  mines  at  Norton- 
ville,  Ky. 


Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  June  12. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — A  good  example  of  the  weather  extremes 
experienced  in  this  territory  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  latter  part  of  May  saw  the  hottest 
day  for  that  month  in  over  forty  years,  while 
the  Rth  of  June  was  the  coldest  day  for  June  in 
this  section  for  twelve  years.  The  last  few  days 
have  been  cold  and  disagreeable,  and  numerous 
families  have  again  found  it  necessary  to  keep 


a  fire.  The  orders,  however,  have  been  small,  as 
hot  weather  is  expected  any  time.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  has  again  risen  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  very 
hot  from  now  i  n. 

Shipments  are  now  at  a  minimum.  There  is 
absolutely  no  call  for  coal  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  and  very  little  for  steam.  Storage  anthra¬ 
cite  is  moving  in  good  shape.  Most  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  who  have  been  in  position  to  store  coal,  now 
have  their  bins  pretty  well  filled. 

The  demand  in  the  bituminous  market  is  very 
light,  the  “2x3”  nut  being  about  the  only  size 
for  which  there  is  any  call  whatever. 

There  is  practically  no  spot  or  transit  coal  in 
sight.  The  prices  to  retail  dealers  on  coal  for 
mine  shipments  into  this  territory  are  about  as 
follows : 


Franklin  County — 

Mine. 

Omaha. 

6-inch  lump  . 

. $1.35 

$3.75 

6-inch  egg  . 

3.75 

3-inch  nut  . 

. 1.35 

3.75 

Carterville  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

3.65 

6-inch  egg  . 

.  1.25 

3.65 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.25 

3.6.5 

Standard  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

3.50 

6-inch  egg  . 

.  1.25 

3.50 

3-inch  nut  . 

3.50 

Springheld  District  — 

6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

6-inch  egg  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

Iowa  District — 

Lump  . 

.  1.75 

3.05 

Nut  _ • . 

2  61 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.60 

2.66 

.75 

1  76 

Southern  Kansas — 

Lump  . ^  . 

. 2.00 

3.35 

Nut  . 

.  1.85 

3.20 

Slack  . 

.  1.50 

2.85 

Missouri  District — 

Chunks  . 

.  2.00 

3.30 

2-inch  lump  . 

.  1.75 

3.05 

Washed  slack  . 

2.81 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

Lump  . 

6.50 

.  .  .  3.65 

Wyoming  District — 

.  2.65 

6.6.) 

Nut  '  . 

.  2.45 

6.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  &  Routt 

Counties — 

.  2. .50 

6.25 

9  no 

Omaha  News  Items. 

R.  H.  Zoller,  of  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Company, 
Chicago,  was  an  Omaha  visitor  last  week. 

On  June  30  the  Havens-White  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  a  local  wholesale  and  retail  coal  firm,  dis¬ 
solves  and  goes  out  of  business  as  a  company. 
A.  L.  Havens  has  purchased  the  west  yard  of  the 
firm,  at  Forty-fifth  and  Farnam  streets,  and  will 
operate  a  retail  yard  under  the  name  of  Havens 
Coal  Company.  The  north  yard.  Thirtieth  and 
Boyd  streets,  has  been  purchased  by  W.  B. 
Etchison,  who  has  for  some  years  been  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  yards  and  teams  for  the 
Havens-White  Coal  Company.  He  will  operate 
the  yard  under  his  own  name.  The  south  yard. 
Sixteenth  and  Marcy  streets,  has  been  bought  by 
the  Nebraska  Fuel  Company,  and  will  be  used  by 
them  in  place  of  their  south  yard,  destroyed  by 
fire  a  year  ago.  The  Havens-White  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  in  business  about  six  years,  having 
been  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  T.  C. 
Havens  Company  and  the  Victor-White  Coal 
Company. 


The  following  dispatch  is  running  in  the 
eastern  newspapers  though  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  confirm  it  or  obtain  more  definite 
information  regarding  the  alleged  discovery 
of  coal  near  the  Panama  Canal.  “A  discovery 
of  millions  of  tons  of  high  grade  anthracite 
coal  has  been  made  near  Colon  within  eight 
miles  of  deep  water  transportation.  The  coal 
w,as  found  through  Indian  natives  by  J.  Af. 
Hyatt,  former  vice-consul  here  and  now  in¬ 
terested  in  mines  in  several  parts  of  South 
America,  Hyatt  is  said  to  be  organizing  a 
big  T.atin-American  company  to  develop  the 
field.  The  coal  is  on  the  Rio  Indio,  which 
flows  into  the  Caribbean  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  canal.  An  area  of  twenty-five 
miles  was  surveyed  and  was  found  to  be  un¬ 
derlaid  uniformly  by  a  vein  of  coal  from  two 
to  four  feet  thick,  running  eighty-five  per  cent 
carbon.  The  percentage  figure  is  based  upon 
tests  by  canal  commission  geologists.  Near 
the  highlands,  where  the  deposit  is  and  into 
which  it  is  believed  to  extend  for  an  indefinite 
distance,  is  a  mountain  pass  which  will  be 
filled  with  water  when  Gatun  Lake  is  floodefi 
to  the  capacity  designed  for  the  canal.  The 
construction  of  a  railroad  eight  miles  long,  for 
which  location  surveys  are  to  start  at  once, 
will  bring  the  coal  to  this  deep  water,  where  it 
can  be  loaded  directly  upon  sliips  of  moderate 
draught.” 


Toledo  Market. 


1  oLEiio,  Ohio,  June  12. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Market  conditions  in  Toledo  are  fully 
up  to  normal  and  coal  men  as  a  rule  express 
themselves  as  wholly  contented  with  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Orders  are  coming  in  freely  from  both 
domestic  and  steam  sources  while  shipments  are 
up  to  normal  with  practically  no  difficulty  in 
securing  cars  and  getting  them  through  from  the 
mines.  While  there  is  no  surplus  of  coal  on  the 
market  there  is  plenty  to  take  care  of  near  needs. 
Dealers  are  buying  more  liberally  than  usual, 
seeming  to  feel  that  it  is  better  to  buy  coal  when 
it  can  be  secured  than  to  take  the  chance  of  a 
repetition  of  last  season’s  shortage  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  difficulties  entailed.  Prices  are  firm,  hold¬ 
ing  close  to  the  list.  Retailers  are  enjoying  a 
nice  trade  and  are  securing  good  prices,  egg  and 
stove  coal  in  anthracite  bringing  $7.25,  chestnut 
$'.50,  and  pea  $6.00.  Pocahontas  is  selling  in  egg 
or  lump  at  $5.50  and  mine  run  is  bringing  $4.50. 

Prices  as  quoted  in  Toledo  are: 


Smokeless—  Toledo.  Mines. 

Lump  and  egg . $3.35  gp 

.Mine-run  .  2.70  1.25 

tlockin  g — 

Mine-run  .  2.15  1.15 

.  2.50  1.50 

44-ineh  lump  .  2.35  1..35 

Nut  .  0,15  1.15 

Jackson  Hill — 

Lump  and  egg .  3.50  2.50 

Nut  .  3.25  2.25 

Fomeroy — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.75  1.7.5 

Nut  .  2.50  i!50 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  .  2.85  l.CO 

Kanawha  splint  .  2.75  1.50 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run .  2.35  l.IO 

.Mingo  county  white  ash  block .  3.15  1.90 

Massillon — 

I-ump  .  3.25  2.50 

\\  ashed  nut  .  3.25  2.50 

Youghiogheny — 

.Mine-run  .  2.55  1.30 

44-inch  steam  lump .  2.65  1.40 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

1'4-inch  lump  .  2.35  1.35 

44-inch  lump  .  2.20  1.20 

Mine-run  .  2.10  1.10 

lilossburg  Smithing — 

Prepared  size  .  3.20  1.71 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size .  3.20  1.71 

Cambridge — 

Mine-run  .  2.10  1.10 

44-inch  lump  .  2.20  1.20 

144 -inch  lump  .  2.35  1.35 

Kentucky  cannel  .  3.85  2.50 

Pennsylvania — 

Cannel  egg  .  3.60  2.15 

Cannel  lump  .  4. 20  2.75 

Ohio  cannel  .  3.85  3.00 


Toledo  News  Notes. 

I).  C.  Hitt,  sales  manager  for  the  Victoria  Coal 
Company,  of  Columbus,  called  on  coal  men  today. 

F.  E.  Reeves,  sales  agent  for  the  O’Gara  Coal 
Company,  of  Detroit,  was  a  Toledo  visitor  this 
week. 

Practically  all  of  the  Toledo  coal  men  are  plan¬ 
ning  on  attending  the  convention  at  Cedar  Point 
next  week.  Quite  a  number  are  planning  on  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip  in  motor  cars  and  a  delightful  time 
is  anticipated. 

The  movement  of  coal  at  the  Hocking  Valley 
docks  is  heavier  this  season  than  was  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  the  company.  The  past 
month  has  been  phenomenal  with  this  concern. 
Work  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  on 
the  new  $2,000,000  docks. 

The  ore  movement  on  the  lakes  has  been  un¬ 
usually  large  this  season  and  considerable  coal 
has  cleared  from  this  port.  .According  to  the  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  customs  office  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  tons  of  coal  have  already  cleared 
from  this  port,  which  is  a  liberal  movement  so 
early  in  the  season. 

The  east  side  yards  of  the  Toledo  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany  were  recently  doubled  in  capacity.  The  old 
lumber  dock,  which  was  part  of  the  property  of 
the  concern  and  which  has  been  unused  for  years, 
was  filled  in  and  transformed  into  a  coal  dock. 
.\  solid  concrete  dock  was  constructed  and  the 
water  draws  twenty-two  feet. 

.A  valuation  of  $4.'>0,000,  $200, 000  of  which  is 
personal  property,  was  placed  on  the  estate  of 
Schuyler  C,  Schenck  hy  the  widow  and  the  son, 
Daniel  C.,  in  their  application  for  appointment 
as  administrators,  which  was  filed  in  probate 
court  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  widow  and  sons 
gave  $.')0,000  Ixmd.  Mr.  Schenck  left  no  will. 
The  heirs  named  in  the  application  were  Daniel 
C.,  and  Margaret  Schenck  and  Mrs.  Bartelle 
Hamilton,  of  Toledo,  and  Louis  Schenck  of  New 
A^ork. 
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Baltimore  Trade. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  June  \2-{S pedal  Correspond- 
f;,ice.) — Baltimore  has  been  en  fete  this  week  en¬ 
tertaining  the  five  thousand  visitors  that  have 
flocked  here  from  various  parts  of  the  world  to 
attend  the  convention  of  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  America.  Coal  men  here  have  met 
a  number  of  old  friends  both  in  and  out  of  t.ie 
business  who  have  come  with  the  delegations. 

It  has  not  been  a  period  in  the  trade  devoted 
to  pleasure  to  any  great  extent,  however,  as  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  here  have  been  brisk  enough  to 
keep  everybody  on  the  hustle.  The  demand  for 
fuel  from  every  quarter  is  now  heavy,  and  the 
days  of  sacrificing  of  coal  now  look  a  mighty  long 
way  off.  Nearly  all  producers  are  haying  trouble 
intermittently  in  securing  cars  in  anything  like  tuil 
supply,  and  while  there  is  a  large  movement  to 
terminal  points  it  is  being  readily  cared  for. 

At  tide  here  conditions  are  very  brisk.  ine 
piers  are  exceptionally  active.  Not  only  is  there 
a  great  quantity  of  coal  being  loaded  for  doinestic 
coastwise  delivery  north  and  south,  but  loadings 
for  foreign  ports  are  exceptional  in  many  ways. 
During  the  past  month,  for  instance,  the  export 
figures  reached  88,138  tons.  Of  this  amount  Egypt 
took  25,417  tons,  while  Cuba  and  Mexico  each 
took  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000  tons. 

The  export  figures  for  coal  have  been  constantly 
increasing  for  some  months.  This  port  is  also 
showing  a  great  increase  in  all  manner  of 
and  sales  of  bunker  coal  are  jumping  with  the 
increased  number  of  bottoms  calling  here.  1 
growth  of  export  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  increase  of  $11,243,323  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year  over  the  same  period  of  1912 
The  first  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  which 
will  end  June  30,  are  already  $20,000,000  ahead  of 
the  first  eleven  months  of  the  previous  fiscal  year 
Despite  talk  of  unsettled  business  and  a  flurried 
stock  market,  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  coal 
movement.  During  April  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
showed  an  increase  of  394,082  tons  in  its  coa 
hauls,  and  while  May  is  not  yet  totaled  it  is  said 
the  figures  will  be  even  better  as  compared  wuh 
the  same  period  of  the  year  previous.  ,  • 

Prices  remain  pretty  stiff  for  all  coal  that  is 
unattached  on  contract.  Pennsylvania  fuels  even 
of  mediocre  grade  are  good  for  around  $1.3o, 
while  West  Virginia  gas  fuels  are  bringing  sim¬ 
ilarly  good  prices.  Slack  keeps  moving  on,  and 
the  day  does  not  seem  so  far  distant  when  the 
cheapest  fuels  will  be  worth  the  dollar. 

Anthracite  orders  are  being  placed  on  the  books 
steadily  now.  All  the  coal  men  report  a  favorable 
season  thus  far,  and  there  is  enough  immediate 
demand  to  care  for  all  the  fuel  coming  in. 


Baltimore  Notes. 

This  city  is  again  being  flooded  with  talk  of 
bringing  natural  gas  to  Baltimore.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  out-of-town  capital  were  here  during  the 

week  looking  over  the  situation. 

In  line  with  its  other  recent  improvements  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company  has  put  another  blast 
furnace  in  operation. 

Ralph  C.  Caples,  the  new  general  traffic  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  is  mak¬ 
ing  many  friends  here  among  the  coal  men 
and  merchants  in  general. 

President  Jere  H.  Wheelwright  of  the^  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Company  has  been  busy  in  his 
office  this  week  rounding  out  affairs  so  that  he 
can  sail  with  his  family  for  a  trip  to  Europe. 


Connellsville  Coke. 


The  production  and  shipment  of  the  Connells¬ 
ville  coke  region  took  a  small  spurt  last  week, 
but  the  increases  are  not  significant.  Operating 
conditions  are  excellent,  and  the  coke  movement 
is  regular.  The  volume  of  trade  is  steady  at 
400,000  tons  weekly  or  better.  This  condition  is 
likely  to  remain  at  least  until  next  month,  when 
situation  will  perhaps  undergo  a  change. 

Furnacemen  have  been  expecting  a  break  in 
Connellsville  coke  prices  to  correspond  with  the 
low  prices  of  pig  iron,  but  the  merchant  coke 
operators  cannot  see  it  in  that  light.  ^  In 
of  reports  from  consuming  sources,  it  is  denied 
that  contract  coke  is  being  offered  at  $2.25,  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  or  by  any  large  manu¬ 
facturers;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  stated  that  mer¬ 
chant  operators  have  had  some  offers  of  $2.35, 
which  were  declined.  These  irreconcilable  state¬ 
ments  are  not  uncommon  to  the  coke  trade,  but 
it  is  certain  that  there  has  within  the  past  few 


years  grown  up  among  the  Connellsville  oper¬ 
ators  a  strong  sentiment  against  selling  their 
coke  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production  plus  the 
value  of  their  coal,  and  they  are  now  better  fixed 
financially  to  restrict  their  production  to  such 
demand  as  there  may  be  for  their  coke  at  fair 
prices.  This  is  the  declared  business  policy  of 
a  decided  majority  of  the  merchant  operators, 
and  this  fact  explains  why  the  expected  break  in 
coke  prices  has  been  disappointing  to  buyers. 

Production  last  week  aggregated  409,015  tons, 
of  which  the  merchant  interest  produced  160,484 
tons  and  the  furnace  interest  248,531  tons.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  week  this  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2,405  tons  in  merchant  production  and 
5,289  tons  in  furnace  production.  By  districts, 
231,077  tons  were  manufactured  in  the  Con¬ 
nellsville  region  and  177,938  tons  in  the  Lower 
Connellsville  region. 

Shipments  last  week  aggregated  11,900  cars 
carrying  407,157  tons  distributed  as  follows; 


District. 
Pittsburgh 
West  .... 
East  .  .  . . 


Cars.  Tons. 

4,076  133,968 

6,717  236,762 

1,107  30,427 


Compared  with  the  previous  week  this  shows 
a  gain  of  eighty-nine  cars,  or  2,979  tons  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  shipments,  a  gain  of  214  cars,  or  6,677 
tons  in  eastern  shipments  and  a  loss  of  209  cars, 
or  5,569  tons  in  western  shipments.  The  in¬ 
creased  shipments  east  saved  the  region  from  a 
small  slump  and  gave  it  a  slight  increase.  East¬ 
ern  shipments  vary  considerably.  A  considerable 
percentage  of  this  coke  is  for  foundry  and 
smelter  purposes,  and  the  demand  is  variable. 

Following  is  the  record  of  production  and  ship¬ 
ments  for  1913  to  date: 


Week 

Ending. 

Jan.  4 . 

Jan.  11 . 

Jan.  18 . 

Tan.  25 . 

Feb.  1 . 

T7«K  » 

Prudnetion 

Tons. 

.  384,204 

.  404,397 

.  429,828 

.  416,282 

.  422,753 

.  407,369 

Shipments 

Tons. 

384,831 

404,930 

429,097 

416,369 

422,932 

406,793 

Feb! 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

15 . 

99  . 

.  433,441 

.  441,645 

436,902 

441,629 

1 . 

8 . 

1  . 

.  432,645 

.  413,285 

.  445,459 

432,127 

412,740 

445,494 

22 . 

90 

.  430,885 

.  353,933 

410,387 

326,068 

.  373,634 

372,194 

19  ... 

.  370,676 

392,273 

10 

.  408,407 

412,660 

Apr. 

May 

9fi  .  . 

.  415,748 

413,788 

3 . 

.  403,069 

.  414,486 

403,703 

412,096 

Ma" 

.  409,428 

406,294 

May 

May 

94 

.  396,904 

394.492 

.  401,321 

403,070 

.  409,015 

407,157 

.  -juyjDio  “iuijA 

— Connellsville  Courier. 


William  Bauchop  Wilson. 

(Concluded  from  page  20.) 

transact  his  business  calmly  and  pleasantly  as 
with  a  friendly  patron.  Such  things  were  com- 

mon.  ,1  u  . 

Again  when  Wilson  knew  only  too  well  that 

the  “Czar’s”  influence  had  prevented  him  getting 
work,  or  sent  him  away  penniless  from  home  and 
caused  his  children  to  want,  they  greeted  each 
other  pleasantly,  discussed  the  weather,  crops  or 
any  old  thing  like  old  friends.  There  were  dozens 
of  incidents,  about  always  followed  elsewhere  by 
bloodshed  and  violence,  when  done  by  other  men, 
yet  with  these  all  outwardly  was  peaefe.  Why? 

I  think  the  years  1895-6-7  were  those  in  which 
Wilson’s  fortunes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  The 
Mine  Workers  had  been  licked  to  a  standstill  in 
1894,  besides  a  panic  was  abroad  in  the  land,  and 
when  an  operator  had  work  for  men,  he  was  not 
giving  any  of  it  to  labor  agitators.  Those  were 
dark,  dreary,  desolate  years  for  Wilson. 

However,  the  master  mind  of  Hon.  Michael 
Ratchford  was  gathering  up  the  fragments  of 
the  broken  unions  and  welding  them  into  a  better, 
wiser  and  a  stronger  union.  H'ow  well  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  is  fully  told  by  its  tremendous  power,  in¬ 
fluence  and  membership.  He  will  never  get  any 
credit  for  it,  and  because  he  accepted  a  post 
of  honor  from  Ohio,  human  insects,  who  have 
been  candidates  for  every  office  from  president 
to  poundmaster,  have  defamed  him. 

Early  in  1898,  the  impetus  given  to  the  move¬ 
ment  by  Ratchford  reached  central  Pennsylvania, 
and  at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  all  affiliation  with  the  K.  of  L. 
was  severed  and  District  2,  U.  M.  of  A.  was 
organized,  with  Wilson  as  president  and  Richard 
Gilbert  secretary.  It  was  not  received  with  open 
arms. 

There  were  breakers  ahead.  On  June  13,  1890, 
a  strike  was  declared  at  Arnot,  for  which  I  never 
saw  a  good  reason  stated.  Yet  far-reaching  re¬ 
sults  followed.  At  the  outset  it  had  a  suspicious 


look,  for  its  advocates  were  the  first  to  desert. 
They  also  had  enough  influence  to  keep  the  other 
camps  save  Morris  Run  from  joining  it,  and  the 
latter  “stood  out”  only  a  few  weeks.  It  finally 
resolved  itself  into  a  contest  where  defeat  meant 
extirpation  for  Wilson— success,  his  glorification. 

He  won. 

All  the  fair  and  foul  tactics  used  in  such  wars 
were  employed  by  both  operator  and  miner.  It 
resembled  a  grapple  under  water,  for  only  a  bub¬ 
ble  told  what  was  going  on  beneath.  Yet  the 
courage  and  skill  exhibited  by  Wilson  attracted 
the  attention  of  John  Mitchell,  and  so  when 
Charley  Pearce  lacked  the  backbone  to  face 
groundless  “charges,”  Wilson  was  appointed  na¬ 
tional  secretary-treasurer  in  his  place.  What  he 
did  there  showed  the  vast  extent  of  his  abilities 
and  also  his  ambitions. 

Through  the  deep  and  shrewd  diplomacy  of 
his  life-long  friend,  Pat  Purcell,  in  1906,  Wilson 
obtained  what  he  had  long  coveted— the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  for  Congress.  Outwardly  it 
was  an  empty  honor,  for  the  district  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  Republicans,  his  opponent  a 
multi-millionaire  with  a  well  earned  reputation 
as  a  “spender”  in  politics,  with  the  Socialists  as 
usual  trying  to  split  the  “labor  vote.”  Yet  he 
won,  “going  under  the  wire  a-breezing.”  Why? 
Bide  a  wee. 

It  may  surprise  some  when  I  say  no  class  of 
men  in  the  country  has  such  a  large  proportion 
of  steady  newspaper  patrons  as  the  coal  miners. 
They  not  only  read,  but  remember  also.  So  daily, 
everywhere  these  scanned  the  papers  to  read  Wil¬ 
son’s  “maiden  speech”  in  Congress. 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  who  has  so  long 
represented  a  Philadelphia  district  in  Congress, 
was  a  bitter  foe  to  “maiden  speeches,”  and  by 
witty  quiz  and  withering  retort  generally  upset 
the  debutante.  He  tried  it  on  Wilson — once 
and  he  is  perfectly  sure  once  is  too  often  to  at¬ 
tempt  some  things.  The  miners  read  this  with 
renewed  confidence  in  Wilson,  if  that  were  pos¬ 
sible,  and  he  had  filled  expectations. 

As  I  said,  Blossburg  was  the  lurking  place  of 
“isms.”  From  there  the  disciples  of  these  had 
made  a  well-beaten  path  to  every  school  house 
in  the  six  counties,  and  all  had  the  “good  word 
for  Wilson.  I  state  a  fact  when  I  say  that  Wd- 
son  himself  had  years  before  walked  to  every 
schoolhouse  and  grange  hall  within  thirty  miles 
to  declaim  upon  some  vital  subject.  In  news¬ 
paper  parlance  his  speeches  were  “hot  stuff.”  The 
result  was  his  first  election  in  1906 ;  again  in 
1908,  and  lastly,  1910.  I  do  not  think  he  spent  one 
dollar  where  his  opponent  spent  fifty. 

His  election  to  Congress,  however,  defeatea 
the  supreme  ambition  of  his  life — to  be  president 
of  the  great  labor  union  at  whose  cradle  he  had 
stood  sponsor.  He  felt_  this  worse  than  all  of 
the  other  disasters  of  his  life.  I  was  told  that 
by  S.  U.  Sexton,  who  would  know  the  facts. 

Were  I  called  upon  to  tell  what  would  cause 
Wilson  to  be  the  longest  and  most  gratefully  re¬ 
membered,  was  the  supreme  and  successful  ef¬ 
forts  he  made  in  conjunction  with  Richard  Davis, 
of  Connellsville;  James  Kilduff,  of  Galitian, 
Hon.  James  Kerr,  the  coal  operator,  and  that 
stolid  warrior,  L.  W.  Robinson,  president  of  the 
B.,  R.  &  P.  Coal  Company,  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  Miners’  Hospital  Act,  wherein  the  injured 
workmen  of  Pennsylvania  can  get  free  the  best 
medical  and  surgical  aid  money  can  buy.  That 
will  be  Wilson’s  truest  monument,  the  one  that 
will  last  the  longest.  In  his  present  office  he  will 
be  remembered  longer  for  what  he  did  than  for 
what  he  said. 

Paudeen  Geralia. 


Officials  of  the  Shawmut  interests  have  lately 
been  inspecting  the  new  mines  at  Chickasaw, 
Seminole  and  Furnace  Run,  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
tension  now  being  made  to  the  Pit^burgh, 
Shawmut  &  Northern  Railroad.  Dwight  C.  Mor¬ 
gan,  president  of  the  railroad,  entertained  the 
officials  at  dinner,  after  which  an  inspection  was 
made  of  the  plant  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  (Bass 
Company. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  River  Com¬ 
pany  the  number  of  directors  was  reduced  from 
fifteen  to  twelve  members.  The  retiring  di¬ 
rectors  were  re-elected  with  the  exception  ot 
Elliot  S.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  and  Edward  s- 
Jones  and  Samuel  Samter,  of  Scranton,  Pa. 
F.  Ward  Paine  was  added  to  the  board. 


Herman  A.  Wenz,  of  Syracuse,  N-  Y.,  ha- 
completed  the  installation  of  a  Gifford-tVood  coa 
elevator  conveyor,  having  a  capacity  of  forty  tons 
per  hour. 
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New  York  Trade. 

Anthracite  Market  Is  Holding  Strong  on 
Good  Grades — The  Outlook  for 
Bituminous  Is  Good. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

No.  29  Broadway, 

New  York,  June  12. 

It  now  looks  very  much  as  if  anthracite  in 
the  New  York  territory  will  disappoint  the 
bear  element  by  holding  out  strong  through¬ 
out  the  month  of  June  in  spite  of  their  pre¬ 
dictions  that  we  could  not  maintain  the  recent 
high  spirit  that  long.  The  stocks  at  the  piers 
here  are  as  low,  if  not  lower  than  of  late,  and 
no  sign  would  indicate  that  an  increase  in 
shipments  to  this  port  will  be  made  soon. 
While  buying  is  not  brisk  the  tonnages  now 
available  are  inadequate  to  cope  with  this  de¬ 
mand  for  well-prepared  coals  of  good  quality. 
Such  reports  as  are  extant  to  the  effect  that 
egg  has  weakened  to  the  extent  of  a  drop  of 
ten  cents  usually  refer  to  poor  coal  which  the 
trade  has  come  to  recognize  quickly  from  hav¬ 
ing  had  so  much  of  it  last  winter,  so  that  they 
refuse  to  take  it  now.  There  have  been  a  few 
transactions  involving  orders  for  egg  and  nut 
to  get  stove  but  only  in  isolated  cases,  too 
few  to  indicate  that  such  trading  gauges  the 
status  of  the  market.  Such  complications  as 
sometimes  occur  in  the  line  trade  affecting 
tidewater  markets  have  happened  in  certain 
instances  to  the  detriment  of  some  sizes  that 
are  not  in  great  demand  at  all  points.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  egg  coal  has  gotten  into  this 
predicament  with  some  of  the  shippers  lately 
and  there  has  been  some  squeezing  to  find  the 
buyer.  In  spite  of  these  things  the  trade 
seems  to  be  settling  in  proper  shape  to  weather 
out  the  month  in  full  swing  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  carry  itself  over  into  July  in  better  shape 
than  in  most  normal  years. 

Most  dealers  in  this  vicinity  are  still  doing 
a  good  trade  in  storage  coal  and  in  some  cases 
selling  coal  for  immediate  consumption  during 
our  cold  days  that  came  as  a  surprise  to 
people  with  no  coal  on  hand.  A  change  will 
take  place  in  the  retail  trade  on  the  first  when 
it  has  been  customary  in  times  past  to  advance 
the  price  a  quarter  for  the  midsummer  trade, 
the  custom  being  to  make  another  advance  in 
October  or  November  to  regain  the  normal 
price  which  is  cut  in  April.  Trade  then  goes 
into  a  stagnation  on  July  first  until  the  buyer 
gets  started  over,  at  the  new  rate,  toward  the 
early  fall.  Dealers  says  that  trade  is  holding 
up  unusually  well  for  this  month  and  that  the 
early  summer  trade  Jias  been  better  than 
ordinary. 

Steam  trade  is  hardly  any  better  and  varies 
so  widely  with  the  different  coals  that  sorne 
shippers  report  a  good  trade  and  others  a  dis¬ 
astrously  bad  condition.  The  quality  of  the 
coal  is  considered  more  than  ever  before  and 
some  sales  agents  will  not  take  orders  for 
buckwheat  No.  1  without  some  No.  2  being 
taken  with  it.  Washery  pea  coal  is  said  to 
have  been  quoted  off  and  the  other  small  sizes 
off  in  some  cases  but  at  circular  in  others. 
Prices  are  largely  as  quoted  during  the  past 
two  weeks. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

Bituminous  conditions  are  as  strong  as  last 
week  in  nearly  every  respect  and  more  so  in 
the  sense  of  the  greater  shortage  of  coal  at 
the  piers  here.  On  Tuesday  there  were  only 
eight  hundred  cars  at  South  Amboy,  for  in¬ 
stance,  where  there  is  ordinarily  about  two 
thousand.  None  of  this  coal  was  to  be  offered 
for  the  spot  trade,  so  one  can  readily  see  what 
happens  to  the  buyer  who  comes  forth  to  look 
for  a  needed  supply  of  fuel.  Pie  is  not  coming 
out  much  more  than  he  is  compelled  to  but 
this  buying  keeps  all  available  coal  cleaned  up 
here  and  it  is  often  bought  at  the  mines  so  that 
the  business  on  the  boards  here  is  practically 
nil.  The  best  estimate  of  the  free  market  here 
proves  that  there  is  none  and  that  best  buyers 
are  placing  tonnage  at  the  mines  for  early 
needs  and  thus  avoiding  the  sensational  scalp¬ 
ing  that  they  would  get  by  delaying  to  buy 
here.  That  is  to  say  that  the  price  at  the 
mines,  while  above  what  it  has  been  in  other 
years,  is  a  safer  one  than  would  exist  if  coal 
came  here  on  consignment.  The  large  number 
of  small  mines  in  operation  affords  the  jobber 
and  buyer  many  sources  of  supply  at  figures 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.05  to  $1.15  for  the 
Pennsylvania  coals  of  medium  grades  and  ap¬ 


proximately  ninety  cents  for  the  poor  qualities 
of  the  same  state,  and  about  the  same  for  the 
small  tonnage  of  West  Virginia  coal  that  is 
being  sent  here.  For  best  grade  the  mines 
quote  prohibitive  prices  up  to  $1.75  and  they 
retort  that  there  will  be  two  dollar  coal  this 
winter.  The  operators  will  not  contract  now 
and  buyers  have  many  unsigned  contracts  that 
they  wish  they  could  place.  One  sales  agent 
showed  a  half  million  tons  of  business  that  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe  buyers  sincerely 
wished  his  company  to  care  for,  but  his  di¬ 
rectors  declined  to  consider. 

Such  an  attitude  is  an  excellent  foundation 
for  a  general  belief  throughout  the  trade  that 
the  summer  trade  in  soft  coal  will  continue 
good  and  be  the  best  for  many  years.  That 
there  will  be  a  good  figure  prevalent  during 
the  winter  seems  equally  likely  and  the  trade 
is  not  worrying. 

The  gas  coal  shippers  have  contracted  every¬ 
thing  of  importance  in  the  east  and  have  gone 
into  the  quiet  state.  Small  business  which  is 
rare,  by  the  way,  is  not  taken  up  quickly  and 
usually  pays  a  price  near  $1.40  for  Pittsburgh 
district  gas  coals  and  corresponding  prices  for 
the  West  Virginia  coals,  neither  of  which  are 
coming  this  way  in  considerable  tonnage,  be¬ 
cause  of  reported  large  increases  in  western 
trade.  Slack  coal  is  worth  $1  as  the  basic 
quotation  and  is  in  good  demand  still,  with  a 
scarce  supply  held  only  by  a  few  shippers. 
Coke  is  firm  but  in  a  featureless  situation  for 
the  week. 

The  Freight  Rates. 

Coastwise  freights  are  weak  because  of  the 
offering  of  more  bottoms  than  the  situation  in 
the  coal  markets  demand.  There  is  no  very 
marked  evidence  of  strength  in  shipping  circles 
and  the  following  basic  quotations  are  subject 
to  some  flexibility  downward:  From  Hampton 
Roads  to  Boston,  eighty  to  ninety  cents;  to 
points  east  of  Boston,  $1  to  $2;  from  Phila- 
delnhia  to  Boston,  seventy  to  ninety  cents;  to 
Portland,  $1.25;  to  Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to 
Searsport,  $1.75;  to  Sound  points,  seventy-five 
to  ninety  cents;  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
ninety  cents;  to  Providence,  seventy  to  eighty 
cents;  to  Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five 
cents;  to  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty- 
five  to  forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 


Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are: 


N.  Y. 

F.  0.  B. 

Somerset  County — 

Harbor. 

Mines. 

Best  grades  . 

$1.25 

Medium  grades  . 

.  2.70 

1.15 

Ordinary  . 

.  2.60 

1.05 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein . 

.  3.20 

1.6U 

Cheaper  grades  . 

.  2.80 

1.25 

Clearfield  County — 

Best  grade  . 

.  2.80 

1.25 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  . 

.  2.85 

1.30 

Medium  grade  . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Maryland — 

George  s  Creek,  big  vein . 

.  3.15 

l.GO 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  2.50 

.85 

Best  gas,  ^-inch  lump . 

. 2.70 

1.10 

Best  grade,  run-of-mine . 

.  2.65 

1.05 

Gas  slack  . 

.75 

New  England  Trade 


Boston,  June  12. —  {Special  Correspondence.)  — 
The  wholesale  anthracite  and  bituminous  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  England  are  even  stronger  than 
they  were  a  week  ago,  and  indications  point  to 
no  let-up  in  the  situation.  This  condition  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
things  usually  begin  to  slow  down  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

The  production  of  anthracite  last  month  was 
surprisingly  large,  and  it  is  intimated  that  the 
output  for  June  will  be  fully  as  large  as  that  for 
May.  Notwithstanding  the  large  production, 
there  is  no  accumulation  at  the  mines.  The  eight 
large  railroads  handled  5,995,742  tons  of  hard 
coal  in  May,  or  4, 566, .385  tons  more  than  in  the 
same  month  last  year.  From  January  1st  to  May 
31,  these  same  companies  shipped  28,881,807  tons, 
an  increase  of  8,976,474  tons  over  those  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  local  demand  for 
prepared  sizes  is  unusually  heavy  for  June,  and 
some  of  the  largest  agents  are  reported  as  sold 
ahead  for  a  month  or  more.  Quite  a  tonnage  of 
May  coal  had  to  be  carried  over  into  this  month. 

Word  has  been  received  by  Boston  agents  to 
accept  no  orders  for  stove  and  egg  for  delivery 
after  September  1st.  Quite  a  number  are  in¬ 
sisting  that  equal  amounts  of  nut  and  egg  be 
taken  with  stove.  Large  bookings  have  been 


made  recently  for  trade  located  at  inland  points, 
but  there  still  remains  a  sizeable  percentage  of 
users  who  have  not  as  yet  contracted  for  their 
1913-14  requirements.  Steam  sizes  of  anthracite 
are  the  only  kinds  for  which  the  demand  does  not 
exceed  the  supply.  We  hear  of  no  spot  cargoes 
selling  at  Mystic;  dealers  are  applying  every¬ 
thing  arriving  to  contract  orders.  Independent 
coal  is  growing  firmer  each  day,  and  practically 
all  dealers  handling  them  are  quoting  regular 
June  circular  prices.  The  local  trade  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  report  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  taxing  anthracite  2J^ 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  each  ton  at  the  mines. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  if  this  bill  becomes 
a  law  it  will  make  quite  a  little  change  in  the 
price  of  hard  coal  laid  down  at  New  England 
points. 

The  demand  for  spot  bituminous  is  no  better 
than  it  was  a  week  or  two  ago,  but  this  fact  is 
not  troubling  the  local  dealers  very  much  inas¬ 
much  as  they  are  experiencing  considerable 
trouble  in  filling  contract  orders.  Loading  con¬ 
ditions  at  southern  points  are  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  The  operators  are  handicapped  by  labor 
and  car  shortage,  and  stocks  of  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  coals  at  Hampton  Roads  ports  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Georges  Creek 
coals  are  in  light  supply,  most  dealers  handling 
these  being  sold  ahead  for  a  month  or  more. 

Wholesale  houses  are  advising  their  customers 
to  place  their  orders  for  full  requirements  for 
this  season  as  a  serious  shortage  in  supplies  this 
fall.  One  of  the  largest  operators  in  this  section 
of  the  country  is  trying  to  place  orders  with 
practically  all  of  the  leading  agents  owing  to  the 
fact  that  its  business  is  far  in  excqss  of  its  out¬ 
put.  This  concern  operates  its  own  fleet  of  ves¬ 
sels,  etc.,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  on  an  extensive  scale  has  created  the  im¬ 
pression  that  spot  coals  will  not  be  offered  here 
for  some  time,  and  that  circular  prices  will  be  no 
lower. 

Pennsylvania  bituminous  has  benefited  by  the 
strength  of  other  kinds  and  has  been  advanced 
five  to  ten  cents  a  ton  at  the  mines.  No  trouble 
is  experienced  in  disposing  of  the  better  grades 
at  $1.50  to  $1.60  a  ton  on  cars  at  the  mine.  The 
poorer  grades  are  moving  more  freely  and  gen¬ 
erally  bringing  from  $1.05  a  ton  up.  Based  on 
the  contract  price  of  $3.83  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  loading 
ports,  the  value  of  New  River  and  Pocahontas 
coals  at  Mystic  Wharf  would  be  $3.68  to  $3.83  a 
ton  on  cars. 

Boston  retail  dealers  say  business  has  fallen  off 
noticeably  during  the  past  week,  a  condition  they 
attribute  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  people 
living  in  the  Back  Bay  and  other  residential  dis¬ 
tricts  have  left  town  for  the  summer.  In  nearby 
towns  and  cities  business  is  fairly  good,  and  it 
is  generally  believed  that  prices  will  be  advanced 
on  July  1st. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  is  unchanged. 
From  Hampton  Roads  ports  to  Boston  the  gen¬ 
eral  asking  rate  by  vessel  owners  is  seventy  to 
eighty  cents  a  ton. 


Boston  Trade  Notes. 

The  Pond  Creek  Coal  Company’s  production 
this  month  is  expected  to  reach  50,000  tons.  The 
company  has  sold  practically  every  ton  of  coal 
it  can  possibly  produce  in  1913. 

The  management  of  the  Island  Creek  Coal 
Company  expect  to  produce  more  than  200,000 
tons  this  month,  and  thus  establish  a  new  high 
record.  In  May  the  company  turned  out  165,000 
tons. 

The  Staples  Coal  Company  had  the  distinction 
of  coaling  the  Cincinnati  of  the  Hamburg-Amer- 
ican  Line,  the  first  steamship  to  sail  from  Bos¬ 
ton’s  new  Commonwealth  Pier.  New  River  coal 
was  loaded. 

The  City  Fuel  Company,  of  Bangor,  with  a 
capital  of  $30,000,  has  been  granted  a  Maine 
charter.  The  incorporators  of  the  company  are: 
H.  F.  Ross,  Chas.  H.  Adams,  E.  D.  Baker,  Ralph 
A.  Dyer  and  Raymond  Fellows,  of  Bangor. 

Portsmouth  Coal  Company,  which  succeeded 
the  Rhode  Island  Coal  Company,  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  project  that  endeavored  to  operate  the 
mines  in  Rhode  Island,  was  sold  this  week  to 
satisfy  Hayden,  Stone  &  Co.,  on  a  mortgage 
that  had  remained  unpaid  for  two  months  after 
it  became  due.  J.  A.  Downs  represented  the 
mortgagee  and  bid  in  the  property  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  $80,000.  What  will  next  be  done  with 
the  proposition  is  not  announced,  but  the 
matter  will  be  of  interest  to  many  little  in¬ 
vestors,  some  in  the  retail  coal  trade  of  New 
England,  who  have  a  few  hundred  dollars  each 
in  stock  and  bonds  of  the  companies. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 


Anthracite  Market  Is  in  Transition  State 
with  Weaker  Prices — Bituminous 
Trade  Is  in  Most  Satisfac¬ 
tory  Shape. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

1400  Land  Title  Building, 

Philadelphia,  June  12. 

There  is  but  slight  change  in  the  hard  coal  situ¬ 
ation  for  Philadelphia  this  week,  with  the  ten¬ 
dency  downward  as  the  summer  comes  closer 
and  closer,  and  the  regular  customers  who  stock 
in  advance  to  make  the  greatest  saving  on  their 
fuel  supply  possible,  have  been  taken  care  of  by 
their  dealer  to  the  desired  extent  for  the  time 
being.  Most  of  such  business  has  been  taken  up 
now,  and  it  is  but  a  question  of  a  week  or  two 
until  the  aspect  of  the  dealers’  position  changes 
from  that  of  an  avenue  for  coal  to  come  in  and 
pass  out,  to  that  of  a  storage  establishment  to 
liold  coal  till  early  fall.  For  this  week  the  trade 
is  in  the  period  of  transition  and  some  slacken¬ 
ing  in  purchases  is  felt  in  the  wholesale  anthra¬ 
cite  circles,  though  all  of  the  prepared  sizes  are ' 
holding  their  own  at  circular  prices  for  the  coals 
that  are  known  not  to  be  of  doubtful  quality, 
and  in  those  wares,  the  only  exception  might  be 
some  of  the  individual  egg  coal,  and  a  little  stove, 
and  pea,  that  is  very  inferior  in  quality  and 
preparation.  There  have  been  rumors  that  such 
coals  could  be  shaded  about  ten  cents  in  some 
cases,  but  that  the  weakness  had  had  little  effect 
on  the  rest  of  the  market.  One  of  the  sales 
agents  is  of  the  opinion  that  buckwheat  is  a 
disease,  not  an  anthracite  coal.  This  trade  is, 
indeed,  very  dull  in  this  market  with  nearly  all 
shippers,  though  some  insist  that  they  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  contracting  for  their  small 
sizes,  admitting  that  they  recognize  the  true  situ¬ 
ation  on  the  whole  as  weak.  Prices  range  over 
a  wide  area  for  the  several  coals. 

Bituminous  coals  are  in  about  the  same  strong 
position,  of  having  no  surplus  stocks  at  the  piers 
here,  and  a  small  tonnage  moving  to  keep  de¬ 
mand  ahead  of  inquiry  far  enough  to  maintain 
some  very  good  prices  on  spot  business.  The 
tonnage  of  such  business  is  usually  considered 
small  and  is  not  such  as  to  congest  railroads  at 
any  point,  but  at  the  same  time  is  larger  than  is 
generally  believed.  Those  who  have  been  howl¬ 
ing  about  the  disasters  of  the  tariff  had  a  serious 
relapse  last  week  when  newspaper  reports  and 
textile  papers  showed  very  few  mills  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  that  were  not  running  on  full  capacity,  with 
more  orders  than  ever  before  at  this  season,  so 
that  the  coal  is  still  going  on  nearly  all  contracts 
without  curtailment,  and  business  is  better  than 
they  would  have  us  imagine.  The  tone  of  the 
selling  end  is  stronger  than  it  was  ever  known 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  buying  end  is 
holding  more  unsigned  contracts  that  are  not 
wanted  by  the  trade  than  ever  before.  The  out¬ 
look  is,  therefore,  excellent  for  the  summer’s 
business,  and  the  trade  is  optimistic,  though  quiet 
at  the  time,  taking  the  attitude  of  the  buying  end 
for  the  moment,  until  there  is  a  greater  visible 
supply  of  coal  to  change  the  status  of  affairs. 

The  matter  of  prices  is  largely  the  same  as 
last  week,  with  a  possibility  of  easier  offerings 
at  the  mines  for  quick  shipment  of  coal  left  over 
without  consignment  on  hand  at  the  moment. 
Some  low  grade  Pennsylvania  coal,  such  as  is 
left  over  from  mining  lower  benches  that  go  to 
the  coke  ovens,  is  sold  in  some  instances  at  ninety 
cents,  and  other  small  lots  of  Somerset  coal  have 
been  bought  over  the  wire  at  $1.05  to  $1.10,  and 
the  same  has  happened  with  some  Clearfield 
coals,  when  it  reaches  the  piers  the  selling  end 
takes  it  in  charge  at  nearer  $1.25.  The  best 
grades  are  not  to  be  had,  and  quotations  for  the 
few  contracts  that  are  desirable  are  over  $1.35 
for  the  medium  coal,  and  $1.50  for  the  better 
grades  of  Pennsylvania  coals.  Little  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  is  in  this  neighborhood,  and  is  quoted 
for  spot  purposes  close  to  a  dollar.  Slack  con¬ 
tinues  in  good  shape,  approaching  the  dollar 
mark,  and  coke  is  rather  quiet  but  firm. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

Newspaper  rumors  come  from  Punxsutawney, 
Pa.,  to  the  effect  that  Philadelphia  promoters 
have  taken  options  to  a  nine  thousand  acre  tract 
of  coal  land  in  that  vicinity  known  as  the  Cole¬ 
man  tract,  west  of  Rimersburg,  Pa. 

J.  J.  Tierney,  of  the  Crozer-Pocahontas  Com¬ 
pany,  has  returned  from  the  mines  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  L.  E.  Tierney, 


who  also  has  large  interests  in  the  southern  coal 
fields.  J.  J.  Tierney,  Jr.,  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va., 
also  came  home  with  his  father. 

Cortright  Brothers  opened  a  model  club  house 
at  their  Beaver  Run  Coal  Company  mines  at 
Beaverdale,  r  a.,  on  the  fourth,  and  turned  over 
to  their  employes  a  library  and  club  rooms  with 
shower  baths  and  other  conveniences  that  are 
calculated  to  make  the  miner’s  lot  a  most  pleas¬ 
ant  one. 

J.  Blair  Kennerly  added  to  his  extensive  hold¬ 
ings  by  acquiring  the  bankrupt  Seward  Coal 
Company  and  the  Seward  Brick  Company,  on  a 
basis  of  about  eighty-five  per  cent  to  the  credit¬ 
ors.  An  adjoining  property  of  the  Ninevah  Coal 
Company  is  also  to  be  taken  over  shortly  and 
operated  over  the  same  tipple. 

Henry  Gassaway  Davis,  president  of  the  Davis 
Colliery  Company,  was  painfully  injured  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  at  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  last  week, 
but  is  expected  to  be  about  again  in  a  few  days. 
His  age  of  ninety-two  caused  much  concern,  but 
he  showed  his  remarkable  physical  endowment 
by  getting  on  the  road  to  recovery  very  rapidly. 

American  Ice  Company,  large  dealers  in  coal 
at  retail  in  Philadelphia,  sustained  a  loss  that 
is  reported  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  dollars,  with  the  burning  of  the 
ice  and  coal  plant  at  Glenwood  and  Columbia 
avenues,  on  the  ninth.  About  four  thousand  tons 
of  anthracite  was  in  the  coal  bins,  which  burned 
slowly  under  the  trestle,  with  an  intense  heat. 

Holding  that  one  shipper  cannot  sue  for  re¬ 
bates  as  damages  because  competitors  received 
rebates,  the  Supreme  court  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  Pennsylvania  courts,  awarding  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coal  Mining  Company,  of  Clearfield, 
Pa.,  a  judgment  of  $12,000  against  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  .Railroad.  In  the  Morrisdale  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  case  the  court  ruled  that  shippers  must 
first  take  their  case  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  instead  of  the  courts.  A  similar  rul¬ 
ing  was  handed  down  in  the  Mitchell  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  case. 

John  B.  Stauffer,  for  twenty-five  years  chief 
clerk  in  the  office  of  superintendent  of  freight 
transportation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
Philadelphia,  died  unexpectedly  on  last  Friday, 
at  Cape  May,  N.  J.  He  had  been  ill  for  some 
time,  but  his  condition  had  not  been  considered 
serious.  He  was  sixty-one  years  old,  was  born 
in  Holidaysburg,  Pa.,  and  had  been  with  the 
railroad  forty-four  years.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow  and  two  sons,  one  of  them  being  H. 
K.  Stauffer,  general  sales  agent  of  the  Watkins 
Coal  Company,  in  New  York. 

R.  B.  Beahm,  sales  agent  for  Weston,  Dodson 
&  Co.,  is  doing  jury  duty. 

William  H.  McQuail,  a  veteran  operator  in  the 
anthracite  fields,  died  at  his  home  in  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  last  Friday,  as  the 
result  of  a  short  attack  of  pneumonia.  He  had 
retired  about  two  years  ago,  after  one  of  the 
busiest  lives  in  the  trade,  extending  from  a  po¬ 
sition  at  the  bottom,  through  official  capacities 
with  several  companies  to  the  rank  of  operator 
in  the  hard  coal  field,  and  as  an  extensive  holder 
of  interests  in  other  regions,  including  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  New  River  sections,  where  he  was 
the  leading  force  in  the  McQuail  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  and  the  Crane  Creek  Coal  &  Coke 
Company.  His  anthracite  operations  are  the 
Turkey  Gap  and  the  Freeborn  colleries.  His 
sons,  Edward  J.,  James,  William,  and  Ennis, 
have  been  in  charge  of  his  properties  since  his 
retirement,  and  will  continue  to  operate  them. 


Bufialo  Market. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  12. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — A  light  movement  of  anthracite  up 
the  lakes  has  occurred  within  the  past  week,  the 
shipments  amounting  to  only  85,900  tons.  Tem¬ 
porarily  there  has  been  a  rather  short  supply  of 
coal  available  for  shipment,  so  that  many  ves¬ 
sels  have  not  been  loading.  It  is  expected  that 
the  supplies  will  soon  be  larger  and  the  move¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  be  resumed  shortly  in  good 
shape.  The  largest  supply  was  taken  by  Duluth- 
Superior,  for  which  ports  the  clearance  was  36,- 
800  tons.  The  balance  was  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Chicago,  24,400  tons ;  Port  Arthur,  12,- 
700;  Milwaukee,  6,400;  Fort  William,  3,500;  Ash¬ 
land,  2,100. 

The  midsummer  rail  trade  in  anthracite  is  not 
very  heavy,  but  the  demand  is  reported  to  be  a 
little  above  normal,  and  the  companies  have  a  lot 
of  coal  to  be  shipped.  Last  summer  the  demand 
was  very  insistent,  running  much  ahead  of  what 
it  has  been  this  year.  The  outlook  is  for  a  fair 


amount  of  business  in  this  section  during  this 
month,  although  dealers  are  generally  fairly  well 
supplied  and  are  not  likely  to  purchase  exten¬ 
sively  for  some  weeks  yet. 

In  the  bituminous  market  much  strength  is 
manifest,  although  the  spot  demand  is  inclined 
to  be  light.  Buyers  are  pretty  well  covered  as 
to  their  requirements,  the  number  of  contracts 
taken  having  been  large.  Representatives  of 
some  of  the  larger  companies  state  that  they 
have  no  coal  at  all  to  offer  in  this  market  and 
that  they  have  been  obliged  to  turn  down  some 
prospective  purchasers  because  the  latter  lin¬ 
gered  longer  than  they  should  before  making  up 
their  minds  to  pay  the  higher  prices  demanded 
this  year.  Where  contracts  are  being  made,  a 
price  above  circular  is  usually  being  asked,  and 
it  has  not  been  found  difficult  to  get  the  business 
on  such  terms. 

The  mines  as  a  rule  are  very  busy  and  are 
hampered  in  their  operations  by  a  scarcity  of 
men  as  well  as  some  shortage  of  cars.  Equip¬ 
ment  is  in  such  shape  that  trouble  is  frequently 
reported  in  getting  coal  to  the  consumer,  the  cars 
sometimes  being  unavailable,  and  sometimes 
crippled  before  they  reach  their  destination. 

A  teamsters’  strike  has  interfered  with  coal  de¬ 
liveries  in  this  city  during  the  past  few  days. 
Trucks  occasionally  bear  a  placard  showing  that 
the  driver  is  a  member  of  the  union.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  union  drivers  is  increasing  and  the  trouble 
is  expected  to  be  settled  very  soon. 


Turn  to  our 
Classified 
Advertising 
Department 
on  page  38 


THE  BLACK  DIAMOND  is  THE 
classified  advertising  medium  for  the  coal 
trade.  Rate,  4  cents  per  word.  All  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  should  reach  the  Chicago 
office  not  later  than  Thursday.  On  Fri¬ 
day  night  it  will  be  traveling  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Saturday  will  be  read 
by  nearly  everyone  interested  in  the 
Coal  Industry. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  June  12. — (Special  Corres¬ 
pondence.) — Coal  trade  in  this  market  during  the 
past  week  has  manifested  but  two  retarding  fac¬ 
tors.  The  labor  required  at  the  mines  has  been 
inadequate  and  the  car  situation,  while  not  of 
real  shortage  proportions,  is  such  as  to  cause  some 
little  delay  in  shipping.  Naturally,  these  two  fac¬ 
tors  have  operated  to  restrict  production  some¬ 
what. 

The  output  in  the  eastern  Ohio  fields  is  reported 
at  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  normal.  In 
the  Pomeroy  Bend  district,  the  output  is  estimated 
at  sixty-five  per  cent  of  normal.  In  this  district 
there  is  no  particular  shortage  of  transportation 
facilities  and  the  production  shows  a  fair  increase 
as  compared  with  previous  weeks.  In  the  Hock¬ 
ing  Valley,  the  output  has  been  about  eighty  per 
cent.  In  the  domestic  fields  of  Jackson,  Massillon 
and  other  parts  of  the  state,  there  are  indications 
of  a  gradual  increase  in  production. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the 
condition,  from  the  operators’  and  shippers’  point 
of  view,  is  the  firm  state  of  the  price  situation. 
Recent  levels  are  being  maintained  with  little 
alteration  and  practically  no  call  for  concessions. 
What  business  there  is,  is  of  such  character  as 
to  seem  to  require  no  stimulation.  Operators 
do  not  see  fit  to  stimulate  domestic  business  any 
by  making  special  price  inducements.  This  is 
for  the  reason  that  other  branches  of  the  business 
are  holding  up  so  firmly  as  to  take  all  fuel  that 
can  be  produced  with  the  labor  and  transportation 
facilities  available. 

Prices  on  steam  grades  are  very  firm  and  the 
market  is  strong. 

The  large  tonnage  movement  to  the  northwest 
by  way  of  the  lakes,  is  a  feature  of  the  trade 
in  this  market.  The  chartering  of  boats  from  all 
Ohio  lake  ports  is  active  and  cargoes  are  moving 
constantly. 

Northwest  demand  shows  little  symptoms  of 
being  supplied  very  soon  and  this  fact  gives  as¬ 
surance  for  the  continuance  of  a  large  lake  move¬ 
ment  up  to  the  close  of  navigation. 

During  the  last  week  the  Hocking  Valley  docks 
at  Toledo  loaded  108,000  tons  as  compared  with 
101,000  tons  for  the  previous  week.  The  total 
tonnage  loaded  at  the  docks  since  the  opening  of 
navigation  is  713,617. 

Industrial  demand  for  steam  grades  is  holding 
up  considerably  better  than  has  been  anticipated 
by  operators  or  shippers.  Particularly  good  con¬ 
sumers  at  this  time  are  the  iron  and  steel  mills, 
nearly  all  of  the  steam  contracts  for  the  coming 
year  have  been  closed.  However,  some  of  the 
manufacturing  concerns  are  showing  a  tendency 
to  shop  around  for  a  while  before  entering  into 
fuel  contracts. 

The  railroads  are  taking  large  quantities  of 
fuel  and  with  a  continuance  of  present  volumes 
of  traffic,  there  is  assurance  that  the  steam  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  well  maintained  during  the  coming 
weeks. 

Domestic  sizes  showed  some  little  life  during 
the  past  week.  Reports  from  dealers  in  the  larger 
cities,  indicate  that  domestic  consumers,  who  are 
farsighted,  are  beginning  to  lay  in  their  winter 
supply,  anticipating  higher  prices  later.  This  has 
caused  some  movement  of  domestic  fuel  from  this 
market.  The  volume,  however,  has  not  yet 
reached  such  proportions  as  to  be  considered  an 
important  factor. 

Thick  Vein  Hocking —  Columbus.  Mines. 

S  inch  lump  . $  2.15  $  1.50 
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Columbus  News  Notes 

John  B.  Moore,  president  of  the  Ohio  district 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  who  is 
one  of  the  two  American  delegates,  has  gone  to 
attend  the  International  Miners’  Congress  at 
Carlsbad,  Bohemia,  July  21  to  26. 

The  General  Hocking  Fuel  Company  has  been 
organized  here  with  a  capital  of  $.50,000  to  mine 
and  sell  coal.  The  organizers  of  the  new  company 
are  H.  D.  Odell,  C.  L.  Post,  C.  E.  Blanchard, 
J.  C.  Irwin  and  Guy  F.  Chilcote. 

Two  new  mines  are  soon  to  be  operated  in  the 
Pomeroy  Bend  district  by  Staffer  &  Essex  Coal 
Company,  recently  organized  here.  The  company 
has  its  present  office  at  New  Straitsville,  but  ex¬ 
pects  to  open  headquarters  here  soon. 

Reports  were  received  here  from  Dayton  that 
the  Dayton  Coal  Exchange  has  resumed  business 
suspended  since  the  flood.  The  exchange  held 
a  meeting  during  the  week  at  the  Phil¬ 
lips  House,  where  plans  were  made  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future. 

Suit  has  been  filed  by  the  Dover  Run  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  against  the  Carbon  Hill  Coal  Company  to 
collect  $8,658.00  alleged  to  be  due  for  royalties, 
from  coal  mined  in  Blocking  county.  An  in¬ 
junction  has  also  been  asked,  restraining  the  de¬ 
fendant  from  removing  $50,000  in  buildings  and 
railroad  tracks  from  the  property. 

L.  B.  Hagerman  has  been  made  sales  agent  in 
the  Iowa  territory  for  the  Chapman  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Columbus.  His  headquarters  will  be  at 
Mason  City,  Iowa.  A.  M.  Fisher  has  been  made 
sales  agent  in  the  Michigan  territory  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Detroit.  W.  H.  Spender  has  been 
given  the  Michigan  territory  with  headquarters  at 
Grand  Rapids.  A.  S.  Tingley  has  been  given 
the  Indiana  territory  and  A.  L.  Bogt  the  Ohio 
territory. 

A  special  wage  scale  agreement  between  coal 
miners  and  operators  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  may  have  to 
be  made  as  the  result  of  the  announcement  from 
Rush  Run,  Jefferson  county,  that  coal  is  to  lie 
mined  there  by  means  of  the  stripping  process. 
The  coal  comes  to  within  twenty  feet  of  the 
surface  and  steam  shovels  will  be  i)ut  to  work. 
After  the  earth  over  the  coal  is  removed  by 
the  shovels,  shots  will  be  put  in  the  coal  and  the 


shovels  will  then  load  the  fuel  in  cars  at  a  speed 
unheard  of  in  mining  in  this'  state.  In  Kansas 
this  plan  is  worked  and  in  that  state  the  Steam 
Shovel  Men’s  Union  fixes  the  wage  scale.  As 
the  subject  is  not  covered  in  the  Cleveland,  March, 
1912,  scale,  a  new  scale  will  have  to  be  arranged 
to  cover  this  case. 

The  Chapman  Mining  Company  has  made  sell¬ 
ing  connections  with  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Coal  Companies  of  Albany,  Pa.,  the 
Nayaug  Coal  Company  of  Dunsmore,  Pa.,  and 
the  Mohawk  Coal  Company  of  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Affairs  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  Rail¬ 
road  are  nearing  adjustment.  Announcement  of 
a  plan  looking  toward  the  reorganization  of  the 
northern  and  southern  divisions,  after  their  for¬ 
mal  sale  on  June  28  is  made  to  the  New  York 
Trust  Company,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  holders  of 
the  $4,243,000  four  per  cent  general  mortgage  and 
divisional  first  mortgage  bonds,  marks  the  second 
step  toward  effecting  an  ultimate  reorganization 
of  the  entire  property.  The  first  step  was  the  sale 
of  the  Ohio  Southern,  or  middle  division,  on 
April  18  to  the  Central  Trust  Company,  trustee 
under  the  mortgage  securing  the  $4,495,000  of 
Ohio  Southern  division  bonds.  The  taking  of 
this  second  step,  however,  has  not  exactly  served 
to  simplify  affairs.  By  reason  of  it  the  exentual 
breaking  up  of  the  whole  property  into  three  dis¬ 
connected  parts  has  been  made  more  probable 
than  heretofore,  and  to  that  extent  the  chief 
aim  of  the  three  interested  committees,  namely  to 
reorganize  the  property  in  its  entirety,  has  been 
made  more  difficult.  But  there  is  still  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  agreement  will  be  reached  before  or 
on  the  scheduled  date  of  sale,  resulting  in  the 
preservation  of  the  system. 


Employes  of  Consolidation  Coal  Company 
at  Eairmont,  W.  Va.,  who  - some  years  since 
formed  an  improvement  society  with  their 
savings  have  recently  purchased  a  large  tract 
near  that  city  for  development  as  home  sites 
for  a  consideration  of  $101,000.  The  associ¬ 
ation  they  formed  is  incorporated  with  $500,- 
000  of  which  $300,000  is  paid  in.  The  Eair¬ 
mont  Building  &  Investment  Company  is 
doubtless  the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the 
FTnited  States. 
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Norfolk  &  Western. 


The  Norfolk  &  Westtern  Railroad 
Company  issues  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  revenues,  expenses  and  net 
income  for  month  of  April,  1913,  and 
for  ten  months: 

April—  1913 

Miles  operated....  2,034.47 
Operating  Revenues — 

Passenger,  Mail 

and  Express .  421,702.81 

Freight  .  2,730,789.38 


1912 

2,018.14 


406,579.18 

3,102,276.37 


Total  Operating 

Revenues  .  3,152,492.19 

Operating  Expenses — 
Maintenance  o  f 
Way  and  Struc¬ 
tures  .  571,998.55 

Maintenance  o  f 

Equipment  .  640,091.20 

Traffic  Expenses...  57,584.79 
Conducting  Trans¬ 
portation  .  1,076,870.26 

General  Expenses..  62,698.16 

Total  Operating 

Expenses  .  2,409,242.95 

Net  Operating  Ex¬ 
penses  .  743,249.24 

Other  Income  (Bal¬ 
ance)  .  78,386.87 


Gross  Income 


821,636.11 


Deduct  Fixed 

Charges  .  332,209.88 

Deduct  Taxes .  122,000.00 


Total 


464,209.88 


3,508,855.55 


432,569.91 

648,228.97 

52,256.70 

1,014,881.41 

59,965.61 


2,207,902.60 

1,300,952.95 

105,187.47 

1,406,140.42 

383.126.67 

120,000.00 

453.126.67 
953,013.75 

62.92% 

2,008.63 

4,421,982.06 


Net  Income .  367,426.23 

Proportion  of  Oper¬ 
ating  Expenses  to 

Operating  Rev .  76.42% 

10  mo.  to  Apl.  30 — 

Average  miles  oper¬ 
ated  .  2,020.49 

10  mo.  to  Apl.  30 — 

Operating  Revenues — 

Passenger,  Mail 

and  Express .  4,790,944.76 

Freight  . 31,304,518.57  28,330,977.53 

Total  operating 

revenues  . 36,095,463.33  32,752,959.59 

Operating  Expenses — 

Maintenance  o  f 

Way  and  Struc¬ 
tures  .  4,680,731.90  3,858,289.62 

Maintenance  o  f 

Equipment  .  6,779,184.26  6.377,819.41 

Traffic  Expenses  .  .  566,280.10  525,949.61 

Conducting  Trans¬ 
portation  . 10,809,914.22  9,746,209.00 

General  Expenses..  664,154.15  624,633.14 

Total  Operating 

Expenses  . 23,400,264.63  21,132.900.78 


Net  Operating  Rev¬ 
enues  .  12,695,198.70  11,620,058.81 

Other  Income  (Bal¬ 


ance)  .  1,259,875.21  925,127.61 

Gross  Income . 13,955,073.91  12,545,186.42 

Deduct  Fixed 

Charges  .  3,364,208.76  3,534,000.55 

Deduct  Taxes .  1,208,000.00  1.170,000.00 

Total  .  4,572,208.76  4,704,000.55 

Net  Income  .  9.382,865.15  7,841,185.87 


Proportion  of  Oper¬ 
ating  Expenses  to 
Operating  Rev .  64.83% 


64.52% 


Erie  Railroad. 


The  Erie  Railroad  Company  issues 
the  following  financial  statement  for 
all  lines  for  the  month  of  April  and 
for  ten  months  to  April  30: 

April—  1913.  1912. 

Gross  revenue  ....$4,723,768.74  $3,773,513.64 

Oper.  exp.  and  taxes  3,772,643.11  3,233,801.90 

Operating  income.. $  951,125.63  $  539.711.74 

Included  in  the  expenses  is  one-twelfth  of 
the  entire  taxes  of  the  year;  also  one-twelfth 
of  the  annual  depreciation  of  equipment. 

10  mo.  to  Apl.  30 —  1913. 

Gross  revenue  ....$51,879,756.08  $47,177,726.47 
Oper.  exp.  Si  taxes  38,838,867.90  35,586,144.28 

Operating  income .  $13,040,888.18  $11,591,582.19 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 


W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  report  as  follows 
under  date  of  June  9th: 

Ereight  rates  to  Brazil  and  The 
Platte  softened  considerably  during 
the  past  week,  one  steamer  having 
accepted  18s,  Virginia  to  Rio,  for  June 
loading,  which  rate  can  no  doubt  be 
shaded  as  a  number  of  other  boats 
are  offering  at  this  figure. _  A  steamer 
was  also  chartered  early  in  the  week 
at  18s  6d,  August  loading,  Norfolk- 
Montevideo,  and  shippers  are  talking 
very  much  lower  rates  for  additional 
tonnage  on  similar  business.  Steamers 
are  much  more  plentiful. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by 
steamer  as  follows:  $1.55  to  $1.65  to 
Havana;  $2.10  to  $3.25  to  Cardenas  or 
Sagua;  $2  to  $2.25  to  Cienfuegos;  $2.10 
to  $2.35  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad;  $2 
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to  .$3.15  to  St.  Lucia;  $1.60  to  $1.7'0 
to  St.  Thomas;  $2.10  to  $2.25  to  Barba¬ 
dos;  $1.80  to  $3  to  Kingston  (small 
boats  to  Kingston  $2.19  to  $3.25)  ;  $1.50 
to  $1.60  and  p.  c.  to  Curacao;  $2  to 
$2.20  to  Santiago;  $2.10  to  $2.20  to 
Guantanamo;  $3.35  to  $3.50  to 
Demarara;  about  $2.25  to  Bermuda; 
$2  to  $2.25  to  Vera  Cruz;  17s  6d  to 
18s  to  Rio;  about  18s  to  Buenos  Ayres 
or  La  Plata;  about  17s  9d  to  Monte¬ 
video;  about  15s  to  a  direct  port  in 
the  Mediterranean,  not  east  of  the 
west  coast  of  Italy,  Spain  excluded. 


Erie-Michigan  Canal. 


A  report  to  the  War  Department 
on  the  advisability  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  by  the  Government  of  a  200-mile 
ship  canal  between  Toledo,  on  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Michigan,  will  soon 
be  made  by  the  advisory  board  of 
the  War  Department,  which  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  investigation  here.  Colonel 
John  A.  Mills  of  Newport,  R.  I.; 
Major  Charles  Bromwell  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  Colonel  George  A.  Zinn  of 
Chicago,  constitute  the  board.  The 
board’s  report,  it  is  said,  deals  chiefly 
with  the  comparative  saving  on  cost 
of  transportation  over  the  present 
lake  route,  the  comparative  saving  of 
time  over  the  present  lake  route  and 
whether  the  saving  will  warrant  the 
expense  of  construction  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

If  the  canal  becomes  a  reality,  a 
new  type  of  ship  which  would  be 
able  to  pass  through  the  New  York 
State  barge  canal  and  navigate  Lake 
Erie  would  have  to  be  developed  to 
make  the  canal  a  really  valuable  water¬ 
way.  An  almost  direct  water  route 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
Lake  Superior  grain  and  ore  ports 
would  be  the  result.  It  is  understood 
the  canal  would  follow  the  course 
of  the  Maumee  river  where  prac¬ 
ticable  and  a  series  of  locks  in  the 
vicinty  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  would 
have  to  be  constructed. 
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Things  to  Avoid  in  Building  a  Retail  Coal  Pocket 


When  tlie  retail  dealer  has  a  carload  of  coal 
put  on  his  siding,  he  instantly  is  confronted  by 
a  problem  wbich  might  be  expressed  in  these 
terms : 

“I  have  bought  egg  coal  or  lump  coal  because 
my  customers  want  it.  I  have  paid  for  careful 
sizing  a  considerable  price  over  and  above  what 
I  would  have  to  pay  for  mine  run  coal.  I  have 
paid  the  operator  to  take  out  the  fine  stuff  so 
that  I  might  have  a  finished  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  product  to  hand  on  to  my  consumer.  The 
coal  itself,  on  my  siding,  cost  me  a  certain  amount 
of  money;  the  preparation  of  that  coal  cost  me 
a  certain  amount  more.  Sometimes  that  prepa¬ 
ration  costs  as  much  as  a  dollar  a  ton.  It  is 
up  to  me,  therefore,  to  handle  the  coal  through 
my  plant  and  on  to  the  consumer  in  such  a  way 
that  I  am  not  going  to  lose  the  advantage  which 
I  sought  when  I  bought  the  prepared  coal.  That 
is,  I  must  handle  the  coal  in  such  a  way  that  I 
will  not  reduce  the  lump  and  the  egg  coal  back, 
practically,  to  a  mine  run  coal  by  breaking  up 
tbe  pieces  or  by  submitting  it  to  what  is  called 
degradation.  ]\Iy  problem  is  to  get  the  carefully 
prepared  coal  handled  through  my  plant  in  such 
a  way  that  the  large  pieces  will  not  he  broken 
down.  How  am  I  going  to  accomplish  that  one 
thing?” 

The  engineer  turned  loose  upon  that  problem 
instantly  begins  to  raise  a  lot  of  questions,  all 
of  which  are  more  or  less  germane  and  all  of 
which  are  decidedly  bothersome.  For  example, 
there  is  the  question  of  the  character  of 
the  coal  itself.  Is  it  a  hard  coal  that 

will  resist  breaking  through  frequent  hand¬ 
ling,  or  is  it  a  friable  coal?  If  it  is 

a  hard  coal,  then  it  can  be  handled  perhaps 
roughly  without  doing  very  much  damage  to  it. 
If  it  is  a  friable  coal,  it  must  be  hamlled  like 
eggs  and,  therefore,  guarded  against  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  degradation.  It  is  mighty  hard  to  de¬ 
termine  offhand  just  exactly  what  is  to  be  done 
with  each  kind  of  coal,  for  it  is  realized 

that  there  are  offered  and  sold  in  the  market 
very  hard  coals,  very  soft  coals,  and  medium 

grade  coals.  Each  it  would  seem,  as  the  engi¬ 
neer  is  prone  to  say,  requires  a  different  kind 
of  handling  and,  therefore,  a  different  kind  of 
machinery  or  plant.  That  is  what  the  engineer 
says  about  it  and  he  knows  by  experience.  If 
this  question  is  to  be  considered  strictly  from  an 
engineering  viewpoint  it  would  be  said:  “Tell 
us  what  kind  of  coal  you  want  to  handle  and 
we  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it.”  That  would  end 
discussion. 

Rut  there  are  some  divisions  on  this  subject 
which  are  possible  and  a  statement  of  which  will, 
if  it  does  no  more,  direct  the  attention  of  the 
retail  dealer  to  the  point  where  degradation  is 
most  likely  to  happen.  It  will  suggest  to  him 
certain  points  where  he  will  want  to  watch  his 
handling  plant  very  carefully.  It  will  caution 
him  to  provide  at  those  points  certain  means  of 
regulating  the  fall  or  the  flow  of  coal  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  avoid  any  serious  loss  to  the 
sizes  purchased. 

In  getting  the  coal  out  of  the  car,  a  certain 
amount  of  handling  is  necessary.  The  common 
supposition  is  that  since  coal  is  to  he  unloaded 
cheaply  it  must  be  handled  more  or  less  roughly. 
This  is  especially  true  if  there  is  to  be  that  speed 
of  unloading  which  means  economy.  This  isn’t 
exactly  true. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  old  style  flat-bot¬ 
tom  gondola  cars  are  going  out  of  fashion,  and 
out  of  existence  really,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  hopper  bottom  cars  are  coming  into  almost 
common  use,  it  can  be  presupposed  that  a  major 
portion  of  the  coal  is  going  to  be  unloaded 
through  the  bottom  of  the  car.  That  suggests  a 
certain  amount  of  fall  for  the  coal. 

Under  modern  methods  of  handling,  this  coal 
gets  two  different  kinds  of  fall.  In  most  cases, 
the  coal  falls  through  an  opening  between  the 
tracks.  In  one  case  the  track  is  on  an  elevation 


If  a  Dealer  Buys  Large  Coal,  He  Wants 
to  Avoid  the  Fall  and  Grinding  of  That 
Product  by  Which  the  Expensive  Prep¬ 
aration  is  Lost. 


and  in  the  other  case  the  fall  is  into  a  hopper 
immediately  underneath  the  track. 

The  coal  is  handled  in  the  first  way  wherever 
railroad  tracks  are  elevated  any  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  ordinary  yard  level.  In  such 
plants,  the  coal  handling  is  said  to  be  by  the  grav¬ 
ity  method.  That  is,  the  coal  falls  first  from  the 
car  into  the  bin  and  then  from  the  bin  through 
a  chute  into  the  wagon.  Gravity  handling,  there¬ 
fore,  presupposes,  first  a  drop  of  the  coal — which 
in  itself,  unless  done  carefully,  makes  for  degra¬ 
dation — and  after  that  it  flows  over  other  coal 
which,  unless  carefully  handled,  means  further 
degradation.  In  addition  in  all  modern  plants, 
of  whatever  type,  there  is  concentration  of  the 
coal  into  the  unloading  chute.  This  involves 
grinding  of  the  coal,  which  entails  always  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  degradation.  This  seems  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  certain  amount  of  degradation,  but  the 
plant  arrangement  may  make  it  greater  or  less, 
according  to  the  principle  used. 

The  effort  in  that  kind  of  a  plant  should  be  to 
get  first  a  fall  that  is  limited,  then  a  flow  that  is 
at  an  easy  angle,  and  third  a  concentration  of  the 
coal  which  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  destruc¬ 
tive. 

In  gravity  plants  it  is  possible  to  use  either 
of  two  kinds  of  bins.  One  of  tbe  bins  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cube  with  all  sides  perpendicular 
and  the  floor  flat.  The  coal  falling  into  this  kind 
of  a  bin  from  the  car  naturally  gets  a  maximum 
fall  and,  therefore,  the  maximum  of  degradation 
on  that  account,  a  cube-shaped  bin  should  be 
avoided. 

Out  of  this  cubical  bin  only  about  half  of  the 
coal  or  perhaps  not  quite  half  will  flow  by  grav¬ 
ity.  The  half  that  doesn't  flow  by  gravity  moves 
over  and  therefore  grinds  that  part  of  the  coal 
which  is  stationary.  This  results  in  a  slight 
degradation  of  the  coal  which  flows  out,  but  in  a 
considerable  degradation  of  tbe  coal  wbich  re¬ 
mains  stationary  in  half  of  the  bin.  Therefore, 
in  a  gravity  pocket  it  is  not  recommended  that 
the  bin  should  have  perpendicular  sides  and  a 
flat  floor. 

The  other  type  is  now  quite  popular.  That  is, 
the  bin  instead  of  having  perpendicular  sides  and 
a  flat  door  has  the  floor  tilted  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees.  This  makes  the  bin, 
rather  than  a  cube,  a  three-sided  or  a  triangular 
bin.  The  floor  starts  about  the  center  of  the 
railroad  track  and  runs  down  to  the  outside  wall 
in  which  is  located  the  wagon-loading  chute. 
The  coal,  therefore,  as  it  passes  out  of  the  rail¬ 
road  car  has  an  easy  fall  upon  this  slanting  floor 
and  rolls  down  rather  than  falls  down  the  incline. 
This  type  cuts  the  overhead  storage  space  in 
half,  but  it  has  certain  advantages.  All  the  coal 
that  would  be  loaded  out  by  gravity  in  tbe  first- 
named  type  can  be  held  in  this  hin.  Also  the 
first  coal  to  arrive  to  be  the  first  to  be  loaded 
out.  And  it  also  reduces  to  the  minimum  the 
flow  of  coal  and,  therefore,  the  degradation  inci¬ 
dent  to  that  practice.  This  is  one  of  the  simple 
ways  of  avoitling  degradation.  This  type  of  plant 
presupposes  that  the  railroad  track  is  on  one  side 
of  the  pocket  and  the  wagon  loading  track  on 
the  other,  the  coal  flowing  across  the  pocket  upon 
the  inclined  floor  of  the  bin.  The  advantage  of 
it  is  it  gives  a  minimum  fall  of  the  coal  in  the 
direct  flow  of  the  coal  in  the  place  where  it  is 
next  to  be  used. 

A  very  decided  disadvantage  to  the  plant  is 
that  it  limits  the  amount  of  overhead  storage 
for  coal.  On  that  account,  a  great  many  people 
do  not  consider  it  economical. 

The  second  method  of  getting  the  coal  from 


the  car  to  the  wagon  is  to  drop  it  into  a  track 
hopper,  elevate  it  by  machinery  to  the  top  of  the 
pocket  and  then  distribute  it  by  some  method  or 
another  through  the  bins  into  the  wagons.  These 
bins  are  of  vastly  different  types.  Here  is  one 
of  the  places  where  complications  of  the  most 
serious  character  set  in,  and  where  the  retail 
dealer  wants  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  doing  in  every  particular  before  he 
accepts  the  design  for  any  plant. 

d'he  first  design  of  plant  to  be  considered  is 
that  in  which  the  coal  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
building  and  dropped  by  telegraph,  or  zig-zag,  or 
Jacob’s  ladders  into  a  bin  with  perpendicular 
sides  and  a  flat  floor.  This  design  presupposes 
that  the  coal  will  move  outward  to  the  side  of 
the  building  and  through  the  chute  in  the  side 
of  the  building  to  the  wagon.  That  has  the  same 
objection  that  was  raised  to  the  gravity  bin  of 
similar  design,  namely,  that  only  one-half  of  the 
coal  or  less  flows  out  by  gravity,  leaving  tbe  other 
half  to  he  ground  to  pieces  by  the  other  coal 
flowing  over  it. 

A  very  acceptable  variation  of  this  design  is 
to  have  the  floor  elevated  in  the  center.  This 
provides  for  loading  from  this  central  bin  in 
two  directions.  That  is,  this  calls  for  having  the 
coal  loaded  into  the  wagons  on  both  sides  of  the 
buildings.  This  plan  can  be  used  only  when  the 
yard  space  affords  driveways  on  both  sides  of 
the  building.  The  plan  is  that  the  floor  is  ele¬ 
vated  to  form  a  ridge  in  the  center,  which  diverts 
the  coal  both  ways  to  these  loading  chutes.  It 
empties  the  pocket  automatically,  divides  the  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  coal  in  half,  and,  therefore,  re¬ 
duces  degradation  nearly  to  the  minimum. 

Another  type  of  bin  is  that  having  perpendic¬ 
ular  sides,  but  the  floor,  instead  of  being  flat 
or  raised  in  the  center,  is  depressed  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  The  floor  is  sloped  toward  the  central  point 
from  all  four  sides.  That  is,  the  coal  is  fun- 
neled  into  the  very  center  of  the  bin  and  is 
drawn  out  from  the  center  of  that  bin  through  a 
chute  in  the  bottom,  this  chute  leading  to  the 
wagon  loading  track. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  among  engi¬ 
neers  to  condemn  this  style  of  pocket  without 
stint.  They  call  attention  to  this  one  particular 
disadvantage.  Always  the  coal  that  is  drawn 
off  through  the  loading  chute  is  on  the  very  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pile.  As  the  coal  is  drawn  off,  there 
is  pressure  upon  that  unloading  chute  from  four 
sides  and  from  above.  Thus,  to  get  a  wagon  load 
of  coal  consisting  of  several  tons,  it  is  necessary 
to  move  the  whole  volume  of  coal  inside  that 
particular  bin.  This  settles  to  fill  up  the  space 
occupied  by  the  coal  that  was  removed,  and  as  it 
settles  it  grinds.  The  tendency,  so  the  engineers 
have  declared,  is  unmistakably  to  the  destruction 
or  degradation  of  all  that  coal.  This  degrada¬ 
tion  is  exactly  proportionate  to  the  weight  of  coal 
alx)ve  the  chute  at  the  time  the  coal  is  drawn 
off. 

This  theory  of  the  engineers  is  one  which  the 
retail  dealer  wants  to  take  carefully  into  con¬ 
sideration.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this 
theory  is  modified  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  amount  of  coal  in  this  hopper  bottomed  bin 
at  the  time  the  drawing  off  from  the  bottom  be¬ 
gins.  In  large  plants  where  a  large  amount  of 
coal  would  l)c  pressing  down  upon  the  opening 
in  the  hopper  hottom,  and  certainly  where  a 
large  volume  of  coal  was  settling  at  one  time, 
there  would  he  very  serious  danger  that  the 
grinding  process  would  do  considerable  damage 
to  the  coal  itself.  However,  in  looking  over  the 
plant  of  Hull  &  Company  at  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
recently,  we  saw  precisely  this  same  kind  of  an 
arrangement  in  that  the  bottom  of  the  bin  was 
hopper  shape  and  the  coal  was  drawn  off  from 
the  center  of  the  hopper.  Inquiry  of  the  yard 
foreman  and  other  officers  of  the  company  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  although  this  plant  handled 
hard,  medium  hard  and  very  soft  coals,  and 
(Concluded  on  page  111.) 
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Making  a  Diversified  Business  Support  a  Pocket. 


Over  the  door  and  on  every  office  windo'w  is 
the  terse  business  motto :  “2’001  pounds  to  the 
ton.” 

That  sign,  which  is  the  hallmark  of  Hull  & 
Co.  of  Ohama,  is  at  once  a  good  “catch  line” 
for  advertising  and  a  character  sketch.  The  man 
who  adopted  it  was  not  setting  himself  up  as  a 
philanthropist,  or  profligate  with  the  measures ; 
neither  was  he  displaying  a  niggardly  policy. 
He  was  giving  just  enough  over  exact  weight 
to  avoid  short  weighting.  Still,  he  wasn’t  making 
any  fool  pretensions  to  liberality  in  a  business 
transaction. 

Any  student  of  human  nature  would  say  that 
the  man  who  adopted  and  lived  by  that  motto 
is  an  exponent  of  exact  merchandising.  He  gives 
precisely  what  he  offers.  Also,  he  expects  the 
buyer  to  pay  to  the  penny  what  he  contracted 
or  offered  or  consented  to  pay.  With  such  a 
man  “business  is  business,”  and  that’s  all  there 
is  to  it.  It  is  the  exchange  of  one  commodity 
of  value — coal — for  another  article  of  value — 
money. 

This  article  is  written  about  C.  W.  Hull,  of 
C.  W.  Hull  &  Company  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
because  it  teaches  the  one  lesson  that  the  coal 
trade  needs  most  to  learn.  Even  some  of  his 
neighbors  need  a  little  infusion  of  this  doctrine. 

Some  other  Omaha  coal  men,  in  speaking  about 
Mr.  Hull,  for  example,  said  that  he  is  a  trifle 
cold ;  he  will  not  warm  up  to  a  buyer,  even 
knowing  that  that  buyer  has  an  order  in  his 
pocket  and  money  in  the  bank.  They  tell  stories 
of  how  orders  have  walked  into  his  office  and 
walked  out  again,  because  the  great  “glad  hand” 
— with  a  cigar  or  a  drink  of  whiskey  in  it — 
was  not  extended.  In  blunt  English,  Mr.  Hull 
doesn’t  beg  for  business ;  he  comes  pretty  near 
commanding  it  on  an  exchange  of  worth  for 
worth.  When  another  element  enters,  he  lets 
the  order  walk  away.  He  will  not  prostitute  a 
principle  and  thus  change  his  business  policy. 

Hull  &  Co.  are  proving,  too,  that  virility  does 
not  grow  out  of  either  price  cutting  or  servility. 
The  self-respecting  company  does  not  of  neces¬ 
sity  lack  anything  in  aggressiveness.  In  business 
it  is  not  necessary  to  bend  the  servile  knee  that 
thrift  may  follow. 

James  B.  Duke,  president  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  insists  before  he  will  start  a 
retail  store  in  a  place,  or  before  he  will  lease 
a  property,  that  skilled  men  be  stationed  at 
various  parts  of  the  town  to  count  the  number 
of  persons  passing  each  corner.  Always,  he 
chooses  the  place  where  the  most  people  pass. 

In  Omaha,  Mr.  Duke’s  store  is  on  one  corner; 
C.  W.  Hull’s  retail  coal  office  is  on  the  diagon¬ 
ally  opposite  corner.  That  is  the  busiest  part  of 
the  city.  Therefore,  Mr.  Hull  may  be  exact;  he 
may  be,  if  you  please,  a  trifle  cold,  but  he  knows 
how  to  plant  his  establishment  at  the  right  point 
to  make  it  easy  for  people  to  “drop  in”  and  give 
him  an  order. 

The  writer  realizes  that  he  is  putting  an  ever¬ 
lasting  crimp  in  some  of  the  coal  trade’s  oldest 
and  dearest  traditions.  But,  even  so,  let  the 
hide  go  with  the  tail ;  the  whole  thing  is  given 
away.  Coal  men  have,  for  too  long,  believed 
it  impossible  to  sell  coal  without  either  cutting 
prices  or  licking  some  one’s  boots.  It  does  good, 
once  in  a  while,  to  find  a  man  who  can  sell  on 
quality  and  get — command — real  money  in  return. 

And  the  reason  for  it?  Mr.  Hull  happens  to 
be  a  merchant. 


C.  W.  Hull  &  Co.,  of  Omaha,  Has  the 
Finest  Coal  Plant  Extant,  Part  of  the 
Expense  of  Which  Is  Borne  by  Other 
Departments — A  Merchant  in  Rough 
Commodities. 


By  selection  he  is  a  merchant  in  a  rough  com¬ 
modity.  Elowever,  although  deciding  to  be  a 
merchant  in  coal,  that  did  not  demand  absolutely 
that  he  concentrate  upon  and  consecrate  his  time 
to  coal  alone.  He  did  not  have  to  be  a  coal 
merchant  in  winter  and  an  idle  grumbler  the 
rest  of  the  time.  There  are  other  rough  com¬ 
modities  which  are  handled  in  that  vicinity  in 
other  seasons  than  winter.  They  may  be  stored 
in  the  same  yard ;  hauled  in  the  same  wagons 
and  sold  over  the  same  counter.  A  true  merchant 
always  can  find  something  to  buy  and  sell.  Today 
it  is  mighty  hard  to  tell  whether  Hull  &  Co.  is 
primarily  a  wholesale  and  retail  coal  company, 
or  whether,  primarily,  it  is  a  wholesale  and 
retail  company  dealing  in  cement,  or  plaster, 
or  tile,  or  a  dozen  other  things.  The  business  is 
so  highly  departmentized  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  leader  and  which  is  the  side  line. 
Coal,  however,  was  the  foundation  of  it  all  and 
is  so  today. 

This  is  a  long  way  around  to  get  to  the  main 
point,  but  here  it  is :  This  many-sided  business 


has  made  possible  a  plant  which  could  not  have 
been  built  and  could  not  be  supported  by  one 
business  alone.  Many  a  retailer  complains : 

“I  would  like  to  have  a  pocket  through  which 
to  handle  my  coal  automatically.  With  it  I 
could  increase  my  storage  space.  That  would 
enable  me  to  buy  a  lot  of  coal  at  a  low  price  in 
summer  and  sell  it  at  a  high  price.  Besides,  the 
handling  would  be  so  reduced  I  could  make  a 
handsome  profit  on  that  alone.  By  the  margin 
between  summer  purchases  and  winter  sales,  and 
by  the  margin  between  automatic  handling  and 
hand  shoveling  of  coal,  I  could,  off  even  the 
tonnage  which  I  could  now  handle,  make  a  very 
considerable  profit.  But  my  coal  business  does 
not  yield  enough  to  warrant  the  cost  of  the 
pocket.”  In  hopelessness,  he  ends  there. 

For  that  matter,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether 
there  is  enough  retail  coal  business  in  Omaha  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  somewhere  between 
$100,000  and  $150,000  which  C.  W.  Hull  &  Co. 


have  put  into  their  enormous  new  pocket  on 
the  south  side  of  the  city.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  the  pocket.  The  answer  to  this  simple  riddle 
is  that  this  pocket  doesn’t  handle  retail  coal 
alone,  but  it  handles  sand  and  broken  stone  and 
the  other  small  commodities.  No  one  commodity 
would  support  it;  many  commodities  will  make  it 
pay.  The  departmentized  business  makes  it  a 
good  investment. 

Other  dealers,  in  calculating  their  own  plans, 
can  take  this  into  consideration.  Marshall  Field 
never  built  his  great  store  on  dry  goods  alone. 
It  could  not  be  done.  That  is  the  secret  of 
modern  merchandising. 

To  get  enough  land  to  have  the  proper  ap¬ 
proaches  to  this  plant  from  the  railroad  connec¬ 
tions,  Hull  &  Co.  bought  something  like  fifteen 
acres  of  real  estate.  The  railroad  runs  along  one 
edge  of  it.  The  pocket  is  close  to  the  street  on 
the  other  edge.  The  coal  car  from  off  the  branch 
line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad  enters,  on 
ground  level,  a  long,  rather  low  building  con¬ 
structed  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete.  The 
railroad  track  passes  directly  through  the  center. 

This  railroad  track  is  securely  built.  It  hasn’t 
what  you  might  call  railroad  ties.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  rails  are  secured  to  beams,  and  these 
beams  are  braced  at  fixed  intervals  by  cross 
pieces  which  become  both  the  bond  for  the  rails 
and  partitions  which  divide  two  huge  hoppers — 
one  on  either  side  of  the  track — into  thirty  small 
hoppers. 


That  is,  from  the  center  of  this  track  a  “V” 
shaped  concrete  trough  leads  down  to  either  side. 
Here  an  interesting  arrangement  is  made.  These 
hoppers  are  below  track  level,  yet  the  coal  is 
drawn  off  through  the  bottom.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  possible  to  pile  the  coal  up  car  high 
in  bins  constructed  on  either  side  of  the  track, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  this  hopper. 

As  the  bottom  of  the  car  is  dropped  the  coal 
falls  into  one  of  these  hoppers.  A  handy  arrange¬ 
ment  is  made  by  which  the  coal  can  be  diverted 
wholly  into  the  right  hopper  or  the  left  hopper, 
or  half  and  half  into  both.  The  small  hopper 
or  bin  on  the  right  will  hold  300  tons;  that  on 
the  left  will  hold  300  tons. 

Since  there  are  fifteen  of  these  hoppers  on 
either  side,  or  thirty  in  all,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
their  storage  space  alone,  even  though  only  level 
full,  is  9,000  tons. 

As  previously  indicated,  there  are  division  walls 
at  fixed  intervals.  Below  the  track  level  these 


A  Side  View  of  Hull  &  Co.’s  Pocket  Showing  the  Bins  in  Which  Building  Material  Is  Kept. 

(The  photograph  was  taken  by  a  panorama  camera,  giving  a  circular  effect,  whereas  the  pocket 
and  roadways  are  built  on  straight  lines.) 


A  General  View  of  Hull  &  Co.’s  Pocket  at  Omaha,  Which  Is  Built  to  Handle  a  Variety  of  Articles. 
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are  confined  merely  to  the  depth  of  the  bins. 
Above  the  track  and  beginning  at  a  point  some 
distance  to  the  side  of  the  track  these  division 
walls  extend  to  the  top  of  the  building.  That 
not  only  divides  the  space  under  the  track  into 
the  hoppers,  but  the  space  above  the  track  level 
into  bins.  It  has  been  arranged  to  supply  par¬ 
titions  which  will  wall  off  the  space  above  the 
hoppers  longitudinally  as  well  as  transversely. 
This  gives  a  storage  space  above  the  hoppers, 
the  coal  in  which  rests  upon  the  coal  in  _  the 
hoppers.  In  case  the  hoppers  are  full  and  it  is 
desired  to  store  more  of  a  certain  kind  of  coal, 
it  is  easily  possible  to  begin  shoveling  out  of  the 
cars  over  the  side  and  over  these  partition 
boards.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  obtain  300 
tons  of  storage  space  above  each  hopper.  This 
doubles  the  storage  capacity  of  the  plant,  or 
makes  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  18,000  to  20,000 
tons. 

In  addition,  there  is,  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  storage  space  for  another  10,000  tons 
of  coal.  If  Hull  &  Co.  desired,  this  plant  could 
have  in  storage  at  any  one  time  30,000  tons  of 
coal.  With  30,000  tons  of  storage  space— one- 
third  of  which  is  unloaded  by  gravity  and  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  reclaimed  by  gravity — the 
cost  of  $150,000  for  the  plant  reduces  the  cost 
per  ton  of  storage  space  to  but  five  dollars. 

Having  30,000  tons  of  storage  space,  this  plant 
of  Hull  &  Co.  can  handle  easily  in  a  year  300,000 
tons  of  coal.  That,  as  any  retail  dealer  will 
recognize,  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  coal  to 
handle  in  a  year  from  one  plant.  It  exceeds, 
beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  the  business  which 
will  be  done  by  Hull  &  Co.  at  that  plant  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  plant  is  located  in  the  southwest  portion 
of  the  city.  It  is  in  that  direction  that  Mr.  Hull 
believes  both  the  residential  and  the  business 
portions  of  the  city  are  trending.  He  hopes  to 
have,  in  the  end,  coal  business  enough  to  keep 
his  big  plant  busy  and  to  make  this  plant  pay 
on  coal  alone. 

The  arrangement  for  recovering  coal  from  this 
plant  warrants  particular  attention.  The  pocket 
lies  east  and  west.  The  east  end  is  on  the  street 
line;  the  west  end  is  toward  the  Missouri  Pacific 
railroad  tracks.  From  the  west  end,  the  empty 
coal  wagons  approach  for  their  load.  As  they 
go  down  into  a  tunnel  which  runs  the  entire 
length  underneath  the  building,  they  travel  down 
a  sharp  grade.  This  sharp  grade  is  never  bother¬ 
some  because  the  wagons  always  are  empty  when 
they  enter  it. 

The  tunnel  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  build¬ 
ing  directly  under  the  railroad  track.  This  is 
an  arch  punctuated  by  thirty  chutes  leading  down 
from  the  hoppers  on  either  side.  That  is,  there 
are  fifteen  chutes  on  one  side,  and  fifteen  on  the 
other,  these  being  equipped  with  devices  which 
facilitate  and  regulate  the  flow  of  coal,  and  also 
with  screens  which  take  out  the  small  stuff  as 
the  coal  passes  out.  This  tunnel  is  electric  lighted 
and  each  chute  is  numbered,  so  that  the  men 
can  work  in  there  at  any  time  and  know  pre¬ 
cisely  what  they  are  doing. 

The  floor  of  this  tunnel  inclines  or  rises  slightly 
to  the  east,  or  in  the  direction  by  which  the 
loads  are  to  pass  out.  This  is  part  of  the  scheme 
for  easing  the  pull  of  the  teams  as  they  get  their 
loads  out  of  the  tunnel.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
building  the  passageway  or  drive  turns  sharply 
to  the  right  and  up  a  short,  but  moderate  grade. 
Then  it  turns,  by  a  wide  sweep,  completely 
around  and  proceeds  up  another  grade,  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  first.  After  traveling 
twice  the  first  distance  of  the  first  grade,  or  the  full 
width  of  the  pocket,  the  wagon  road  turns  sharply 
around,  by  a  wide  curve,  and  proceeds  up  the 
third  lap  of  the  grade  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
first.  Thus,  by  a  slight  rise  on  each  of  the  three 
laps  of  the  grade,  the  teams  are  able  to  pull  out 
from  the  tunnel  underneath  the  pocket  and  reach 
the  scale  without  having  encountered  a  grade 
heavier  than  the  average  grade  of  Omaha.  In 
other  words,  if  a  team  could  not  pull  a  load 
out  of  the  tunnel  up  to  the  scales,  it  could  not 
pull  that  load  on  an  average  haul  around  Omaha. 

In  this  tunnel  and  on  this  three-lap  driveway 
one  gets  a  decided  impression  of  the  character 
of  construction  of  this  pocket.  The  arch  over 
the  driveway  is  solid  concrete,  which  was  poured 
into  place  and  was  reinforced  with  steel  as  the 
pouring  was  done.  Above  this  arch  the  pocket 
is  built  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  only 
timber  in  the  plant  is  that  which  is  used  for 
partitions  in  the  bins.  One  peculiar  advantage 
of  this  is  that  the  pocket  is  built  to  last  forever. 
Another  one  is  that  it  is  built  to  resist  fire.  It 


is  said,  indeed,  that  the  coal  in  one  of  the 
hoppers  caught  fire  and  that  it  burned  out  without 
damaging  the  pocket  or  without  transferring  the 
blaze  to  any  other  part  of  the  building. 

This  pocket  is  not  used  to  handle  coal  alone. 
That  is  one  of  its  particular  advantages.  Hull 
&  Co.  handle  a  great  deal  of  crushed  stone  and 
sand.  Competition  on  both  of  these  is  extremely 
strong.  Anything,  therefore,  which  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  handling  that  material  will  add  that 
much  to  the  profit.  The  same  is  true  of  coal. 
If  the  merchant  in  crushed  stone  gets  ten  cents 
as  a  margin,  he  is  doing  mighty  well.  Handling 
crushed  stone  by  hand  costs  about  ten  cents  a 
ton.  Air.  Hull  can  put  it  through  this  pocket — 
all  charges  included — at  two  and  a  half  cents  a 
ton.  That  gives  him  seven  and  a  half  cents  as 
an  increased  margin  of  profit  on  all  stone  put 
through  this  plant.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
sand.  Therefore,  the  pocket  on  those  counts 
alone  is  distinctly  a  money-making  investment, 
or  at  least  will  be  so  soon  as  the  diversified  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  section  grows  to  a  size  to  warrant 
this  kind  of  an  investment. 

Along  one  side  of  the  pocket,  as  will  be  seen 


When  the  “Sisters  of  Providence,”  a  Catholic 
order,  established  themselves  in  Vigo  county, 
Indiana,  in  the  year  1840,  they  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  upon  which  to  build  their  insti¬ 
tution.  It  was  not  known  at  the  time  that 
this  land  was  underlain  with  an  abundance  of 
coal.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  however,  when 
the  land  surrounding  the  convent  was  proved 
to  contain  coal,  the  “Sisters”  had  their  land 
tested  for  coal  and  finding  an  abundance  of  it, 
caused  a  shaft  to  be  sunk.  Since  then  a  coal  mine 
on  their  land  has  been  operated  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  sisters  themselves. 

In  the  early  days  of  Saint  Mary-of-the-woods 
there  was  little  need  for  coal,  the  virgin  for¬ 
ests  supplying  an  abundance  of  firewood.  As 
the  institution  developed  strength,  however, 
ind  students  began  to  gather  from  distant 
parts  of  the  state,  it  became  evident  that  there 
was  need  to  draw  upon  nature  for  some  of  the 
coal  that  she  had  stored  up  so  conveniently 
long  centuries  ago.  Accordingly,  the  first  mine 
shaft  was  opened  in  August,  1894.  Sixth  vein 
coal,  with  an  average  thickness  of  four  feet 
eight  inches,  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  nine¬ 
ty-seven  feet. 

This  shaft  was  abandoned  in  September, 
1910,  when  *  a  second  shaft  was  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  270  feet.  This  shaft  was  opened  to 
fifth  vein  coal,  with  an  average  thickness  of 
five  feet.  This  mine  is  now  worked  under 
the  management  of  Sister  Dominica,  who  is 
very  well  versed  in  everything  pertaining  to 
the  different  operations  involved.  This  mine 
has  a  productive  capacity  of  sixty  tons  per  day. 
.\n  average  of  between  forty  and  fifty  tons 
is  mined  daily  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  and  is  consumed  by  the  power  house 
boilers.  The  power  house  itself,  with  its  five 


in  the  photograph,  is  a  warehouse  in  which  is 
kept  cement,  plaster,  metal  lath  and  all  sorts  of 
building  material.  Room  enough  is  provided 
there  to  take  care  of  all  the  material  this  company 
would  want  to  keep  in  storage,  outside,  of  course, 
of  the  lumber,  crushed  stone  and  sand.  On  the 
south  side — across  the  driveway  from  the  ware¬ 
house — of  the  building  are  some  concrete  bins 
built  like  ordinary  coal  bins,  except  that  they  are 
on  the  ground  level.  In  thes'e  bins  it  is  possible 
to  store  either  coal  in  the  open,  or  crushed 
stone,  or  sand,  or  whatever  the  company  wishes 
to  handle  there. 

Perhaps  this  plant  is  too  expensive  as  a  coal 
handling  proposition  and  it  may  be  that  coal 
alone  will  never  support  it.  As  a  general  mer¬ 
chandising  warehouse,  it  is  not  going  to  be  very 
long  before  the  business  done  in  that  section 
will  warrant  the  expenditure  and  prove  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  Mr.  Hull  as  a  careful  merchant. 

This  gives  the  other  coal  dealer  his  cue.  If 
he  wants  a  coal  pocket,  but  if  his  coal  trade 
will,  alone,  not  warrant  it,  he  has  the  other  lines 
upon  which  to  fall  back.  Together  they  will  give 
him  almost  anything  he  wants  or  needs. 


dynamos,  furnishes  the  electricity  utilized 
throughout  the  buildings  and  grounds.  From 
this  power  house  the  lighting  lines  lead  and 
heat  is  supplied  by  the  exhaust  steam.  The 
power  house  also  generates  the  power  for  some 
forty-four  motors  used  in  various  ways  on  the 
premises. 

A  Jeffrey  electric  motor  trolley  system  is 
used  for  hauling  the  coal  from  the  mine  to  the 
power  house,  a  distance  of  three-eighths  of  a 
mile.  In  a  separate  building  adjoining  the 
power  house  is  housed  the  electric  laundry 
apparatus. 

A  thoroughly  modern  and  fully  equipped 
duplex  fire  pump  is  located  in  the  power  house; 
it  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  gallons  a  minute. 
The  equipment  also  includes  the  motors  for 
the  cold  storage  and  for  the  ice  machine  with 
its  daily  capacity  of  16,000  pounds.  The  water 
system  is  of  unusual  completeness.  The 
pump  is  driven  by  two  motor-generators  with 
a  pumping  station  at  the  reservoir  about  a 
mile  distant  from  the  institution.  The  water 
supply  is  received  in  a  tower  with  a  capacity 
of  over  100,000  gallons,  and  passes  through 
three  gravel  filters. 

All  coal  mined  is  used  for  power  and  heat¬ 
ing  purposes  of  the  convent  and  school  com¬ 
prising  fourteen  large  buildings,  which  are 
steam-heated  throughout.  In  four  of  the 
buildings,  electric  elevators  automatically  op¬ 
erated  have  been  installed.  The  great  growth 
of  the  institution  within  the  last  decade  is 
evidence  that  still  further  demands  will  be 
made  upon  the  abundant  supply  of  coal  found 
under  the  entire  1,600  acres  comprising  the 
college  grounds.  In  the  mine,  the  double 
entry  system  is  in  use,  six  entries  being  op¬ 
erated  at  present. 


The  Tipple  of  a  Coal  Mine  Conducted  by  a  Convent 


A  Convent  That  Conducts  a  Coal  Mine. 
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Service  Which  Makes  Coal  Buying  an  Easy  T ask. 


Sunderland  Brothers  Company  of  Omaha  has 
two  plants  and  one  big  idea.  The  plants  are 
distinctly  worth  describing  for  the  suggestion 
they  will  give  to  anyone  in  the  retail  coal  business 
who  wants  to  build  a  pocket.  The  idea  will  give 
direction  to  anyone  in  the  retail  coal  business  who 
wants  to  make  money  out  of  a  side  line,  or  out  of 
another  department. 

One  of  the  interesting  coal  plants  is  what  is 
known  as  the  south  side  yard.  It  is  built  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  the  engineers  would  call  a  freak 
idea.  It  is  located  upon  the  belt  line  which  is 
owned  by  the  IMissouri  Pacific  Railroad.  This 
belt  line  at  that  point  is  elevated  the  customary 
height  above  ordinary  street  level.  This  south 
side  pocket  is  built  upon  the  embankment  which 
supports  the  track.  It,  in  reality,  might  be  said 
to  lean  on  the  hillside.  The  bottoms  of  the  bins 
slope  from  the  yard  driveway  on  one  side  up 
the  embankment  to  the  railroad  track  on  the 
ether.  Thus  the  coal  which  is  dropped  out  of  the 
railroad  car  falls  or  rolls  gently  down  the  easy 
grade  of  the  floor  of  this  pocket.  It  brings  up 


against  a  bulkhead  or  retaining  wall  on  the 
other  side.  Through  this  it  is  let  out,  by  the 
ordinary  wagon  chute,  into  the  wagon  for  retail 
delivery. 

This  plant  is  long  enough  to  permit  of  sixteen 
bins,  each  with  a  capacity  of  about  250  tons  of 
coal.  This  gives  the  plant  a  storage  capacity  m 
itself  of  between  9,000  and  10,000  tons.  Mr. 
Rockwell,  the  manager  of  sales  of  Sunderland 
Brothers,  estimates  the  capacity  of  the  plant  at 
10,000  tons. 

This  pocket,  of  course,  is  divided  by  the  cus¬ 
tomary  partitions  into  sixteen  bins,  so  that  each 
one  may  be  devoted  to  a  certain  kind  of  coal 
exclusively.  Or,  if  it  is  desired,  some  of  the 
bins  may  be  devoted  to  crushed  stone  or  sand, 
while  others  are  devoted  to  coal  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes. 

In  addition  to  the  storage  space  inside  the 
pocket,  the  company  has  an  outside  ground 
storage  which  will  accommodate  about  9,000  tons 
of  coal.  In  this  space  Sunderland  Brothers  put 
that  fuel  which  will  stand  out-of-door  storage. 

We  mention  this  plant,  not  because  it  has  any 
features  or  merchandising  ideas  or  details  of  con¬ 
struction  which  could  be  used  by  other  dealers. 
It  is  not  a  plant  which  could  be  duplicated  more 
than  once  in  a  thousand  times.  In  reality,  it 
is  an  oddity.  Even  so,  it  may  be  duplicated  by 
a  few  retailers  who  have,  by  curious  chance, 
similar  conditions.  The  objection  always  made 
by  engineers  to  such  a  plant  is  that  the  tendency 
is  to  throw  the  weight  almost  wholly  upon  the 


Sunderland  Brothers  Have  a  Display 
Room  Which  Shows  a  Buyer  What  He 
Is  Getting — A  New  Theory  on  the 
Handling  of  Retail  Coal. 

supports  under  that  part  of  the  pocket  along  the 
driveway.  That,  according  to  some  engineers,  is 
dangerous  and  makes  for  the  greater  wear  and 
tear  on  the  plant.  The  engineers’  theory  is  that 
it  is  the  tendency  of  such  a  pocket  to  work  off 
of  the  embankment  down  into  the  driveway.  The 
plant,  they  say,  is  only  prevented  from  taking 
the  fatal  slide  by  the  supports  along  the  driveway 
side.  The  engineers  say  that  those  supports  must 
be  strong  enough  to  stand  the  direct  pressure 
from  above,  but  also  the  lateral  or  shearing 
pressure  from  the  hillside.  In  the  construction  of 
this  pocket  the  builders  met  and  overcame  that 
objection  and  danger.  This  was  done  by  anchor¬ 
ing  the  pocket  into  the  side  of  the  embankment. 
This  anchoring  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 


avoid  any  lateral  pressure  on  the  outside  sup¬ 
ports. 

The  officers  of  the  Sunderland  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  watching  carefully  the  growth  of 
Omaha.  Contrary  to  the  belief  expressed  by  other 
observers,  they  have  concluded  that  the  growth 
of  Omaha  is  going  to  be  to  the  north  and  west. 
They  say  it  cannot  grow  south  without  running 
into  South  Omaha.  Thus  they  _  argue  against 
extension  in  that  direction.  Besides,  the  more 
attractive  districts  of  the  city  are  on  the  north 
and  west  sides.  In  that  section  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  almost  unlimited  growth.  Having 
faith  that  they  have  forecasted  expansion  accu¬ 
rately,  Sunderland  Brothers  have  put  up  one  of 
their  biggest  plants  on  the  northwest  side,  where 
it  may  be  in  the  line  of  march  of  future  settle¬ 
ment.  Incidentally,  Omaha  is  growing  rapidly.  It 
is  going  to  expand  enough  in  all  directions  to 
make  for  good  local  business.  So  the  retailer 
can  pitch  his  tent  where  he  pleases  and  have 
business  growing  up  around  him. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  find  that 
the  new  plant,  designed  and  built  by  such  a  pro¬ 
gressive  company  as  Sunderland  Brothers,  has 
no  provision  either  for  gravity  or  mechanical 
handling  of  coal.  On  the  contrary,  everything 
is  going  to  be  done  by  hand,  even  the  unloading 
of  the  coal  cars  and  the  shoveling  of  the  coal 
from  the  bins  into  the  wagons. 

In  these  days,  when  everybody  is  planning 
either  to  have  a  mechanical  plant  or  a  gravity 


plant,  this  is  a  distinct  innovation.  It  was  so 
much  at  variance  with  custom  the  reason  for 
building  such  a  plant  was  inquired  into,  carefully. 
In  connection  with  this  plant,  J.  A.  Rockwell, 
who  is  in  charge  of  buying  and  distribution  of 
coal  and  other  materials,  said : 

“You  will  note  that  the  railroad  track  running 
alongside  this  plant  isn’t  directly  up  against  the 
bins.  It  is  separated  from  the  bins  by  the  width 
of  an  ordinary  driveway.  That  is,  this  railroad 
track  can  easily  be  used  as  a  team  track  on  our 
own  premises  for  coal,  for  lumber  or  other 
building  material,  or  it  can  be  used  as  a  place 
from  which  to  unload  coal  into  the  bins,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  own  idea. 

“Our  way  of  unloading  a  coal  car  is  to  put 
planking  across  from  the  car  to  the  bins  and 
then  to  carry  the  coal  across  by  the  ordinary 
wheelbarrow  method.  To  some  people  that  may 
sound  old-fashioned  and  foolish.  We  have  found 
that  it  doesn’t  cost  very  much  more  to  unload 
coal  hy  hand  than  it  does  to  unload  it  automatic¬ 
ally.  We  have  found  that  out  of  this  territory 
it  is  worth  more  to  save  the  degradation  on  cod 
than  it  is  to  save  on  cost  of  handling.  That  is, 
a  man's  time  in  unloading  coal  is  worth  so  much 
per  day,  but  the  coal,  when  we  get  it,  is  worth 
a  lot  of  money.  The  lowest  freight  rate  we 
have  here  is,  on  a  good  grade  of  coal,  a  dollar 
and  sixty  cents.  An  ordinary  freight  rate  is 
two  dollars  and  forty  cents.  The  freight  rate 
we  have  to  pay  on  western  coal  is  four  dollars. 
Also,  the  coal  sold  to  us  runs  all  the  way  from 
a  dollar  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  a  ton  at 
the  mmes.  Thus,  when  we  get  that  coal  in  our 
yard  it  is  costing  us  all  the  way  from  four 
to  seven  dollars  a  ton.  It  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference  to  us  if  seven-dollar-a-ton  coal  is, 
by  rough  handling,  reduced  to  a  value  of  about 
three  dollars  and  a  half.  It  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference  whether  we  actually  get  the  lump 
or  egg  coal,  or  whether  we  get  a  certain  amount 
of  fine  stuff  which  we  can’t  sell  except  at  a  sacri¬ 
fice  price.  So  we  have  decided  that  we  will 
employ  the  men  and  save  the  coal,  rather  than 
avoid  hiring  men  and  lose  the  coal.  On  this 
account,  we  adopt  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
wheeling  the  coal  from  the  car  across  into  the 
bin,  and  then  we  can  put  it  any  place  we  please 
and  don’t  break  it  up.” 

That  idea  of  Mr.  Rockwell’s  is  one  which,  at 
points  a  long  way  from  the  mines  and  at  points 
where  there  is  not  an  excessive  demand  for 
fine  stuff,  is  one  which  retail  dealers  in  similar 
positions  can  take  carefully  into  consideration. 
Coal  handling  appliances  aren’t  matters  of  senti¬ 
ment  or  a  matter  of  style,  but  rather  they  are 
matters  of  dollars  and  cents  and  of  common 
sense.  In  this  particular  case,  Mr.  Rockwell 
believes  that  the  dollars  and  cents  basis  and  the 
common  sense  basis  coincide ;  they  both  suggest 
the  movement  of  coal  by  hand.  His  idea  seems 
to  be  supported  by  the  results  obtained  by  that 
company,  which  are  that  competition  is  uni- 
forinly  met.  The  company  has  grown  in  tonnage 
and  in  profit,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  manual 
labor  is  used  for  shoveling  the  coal  out  of  the 
cars. 

At  the  outset  we  suggested  that  Sunderland 
Brothers  have  a  valuable  although  simple  idea. 
It  is  that,  if  you  really  want  to  get  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  something,  show  them  first  exactly  how 
the  thing  is  going  to  look;  exactly  what  it  will 
do,  and  what  may  be  expected  of  it  when  the 
buyer  comes  to  use  the  thing  itself. 

As  was  described  in  The  Bl.4Ck  Diamond 
some  time  ago,  Sunderland  Brothers  have  taken 
an  entire  floor  in  one  of  the  big  office  buildings 
in  Omaha.  One  end  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by 
the  general  offices,  the  central  portion  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  order-taking  department  and  the  other 
end  is  occupied  by  a  sort  of  display  room.  In 
this  display  room  about  everything  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  to  sell  is  displayed  in  a  very  attractive 
way.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  displays  is  a 
representation  of  just  exactly  how  a  certain  kind 
of  coal  looks  when  it  is  burning.  This  seems 
like  an  almost  impossible  proposition,  yet  it  is 
true.  That  is,  the  officers  of  this  company,  ac¬ 
cording  to  statements  made,  observed  this  coal 
burning  in  an  open  gate  or  a  furnace  for  a  good 
while.  They  saw  just  about  the  proportion  of 
bright  spots  to  dark  spots,  and  just  about  how 
much  of  the  glow  would  be  given  off  from  a  bed 
of  this  coal  burning  in  an  open  grate.  Then  they 
arranged  to  reproduce  that  condition  in  an  open 
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grate  in  tlie  office.  The  dark  spots  are  produced 
artificially  and  the  bright  spots  are  supplied  by 
carefully  concealed  electric  lights.  By  turning  a 
wall  switch  it  is  possible  to  make  the  grate  sud¬ 
denly  appear  as  though  filled  with  burning  coal. 
Of  course  this  is  an  exhibit  that  isn’t  used  very 
much,  but,  nevertheless,  it’s  there  if  any  one 
wants  to  see  it. 

But  the  novelty  of  this  display  room  is  in  the 
design  made  up  with  use  of  various  kinds  of 
brick  and  various  kinds  of  mortar.  Any  one  who 
has  ever  fussed  with  a  house-building  proposition 
knows  exactly  what  he  wants  the  house  to  look 
like.  He  also  knows  that  the  idea  which  is  in  his 
mind  may  be  far  different  from  the  idea  which 
is  in  the  architect’s  mind  and  the  contractor’s 
mind.  He  is,  therefore,  in  fear  and  trembling  all 
the  time  lest  somebody’s  else’s  idea  be  substituted 
for  his,  and  that  when  he  gets  the  building  and 
has  to  pay  for  it,  it  will  look  like  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  place  from  his  dream  place. 

If  that  is  true  of  the  exterior  of  the  building 
— and  it  is — how  much  more  true  it  is  of  the  in¬ 
terior  finish  and  decorations.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  bath  room  where  there  is  to  l)e  tile  work  on 
the  side  with  a  mosaic  floor.  Or  take  again  the 
flooring  to  be  put  into  the  living  rooms  of  the 
louse;  some  of  the  boards  are  to  be  plain  and 
others  parquetted.  Every  one  knows  what  he 


would  like  to  have  his  floors  look  like,  but  he 
goes  into  house-building  in  fear  lest  the  finished 
])roduct  be  entirely  different  from  what  he  ac¬ 
tually  wants. 

In  the  display  room  of  Sunderland  Brothers, 
the  possibility  of  a  mistake  is  carefully  guarded 
against.  For  example,  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
the  company  has  set  up  several  different  kinds 
of  brick,  each  kind  being  finished  with  four  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  of  mortar.  The  color  of  the  mortar 
so  changes  the  appearance  of  the  brick  that  no 
one  looking  at  the  exhibit  would  ever  believe  that 
the  same  color  or  kind  of  brick  had  been  used. 

Also,  every  conceivable  combination  of  tile 
work  is  displayed  in  short  panels  to  show  just 
exactly  how  the  finished  article  will  look.  Even 
mantels  are  fixed  up  and  set  around  the  fire  place 
to  show  precisely  how  that  important  ornament 
of  a  house  will  appear  when  finished. 

This  idea  is  detailed  for  the  information  and 
interest  of  those  retail  dealers  who  are  planning 
to  go  into  what  is  called  the  side  line  business. 
There  are  two  ways  of  handling  sidelines.  One 
is  really  to  make  it  a  side  line  business,  but  let 
somebody  else  do  the  major  portion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  other  is  make  the  side  line  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  central  business,  and  make  the  dealer 
in  it  the  leader  in  the  city.  The  method  adopted 
by  Sunderland  Brothers  is  one  which  makes  the 
dealer  the  leader  in  his  particular  community. 

Sunderland  Brothers  have  been  in  Omaha  for 
thirty-one  years.  They  have  built  up  their  trade 
On  one  idea  alone,  it  seems.  That  idea  is:  “If 
yon  are  looking  for  quality  and  service,  come  to 
us.  1  f  you  want  to  buy  from  the  man  who  will 
name  the  cheapest  price,  go  to  somebody  else. 
Our  prices  are  ‘in  line,’  but  they  are  not  the  low¬ 
est  prices  on  the  market,  and  we  do  not  pretend 
to  make  them  so.  But  if  you  want  the  best  qual¬ 


ity  and,  therefore,  the  best  value  fur  your 
money,  you  will  trade  with  us.” 

In  lieu  of  a  cut  price,  they  give  service  and 
quality.  One  of  the  services  is  indicated  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  make  it  easy  for  the  person 
to  select  the  kind  of  building material  he  wants. 
Another  kind  of  service  is  that  they  make  it  easy, 
by  being  careful  themselves  about  the  coal  they 
handle,  for  the  coal  buyer  to  obtain  the  coal  he 
wants.  In  fact,  they  have  no  favorites  among 
producers  in  any  line.  The  only  favorite  that 
Sunderland  Brothers  seem  to  have  are  those  who 
are  the  buyers  of  small  lots  of  material  in  that 
vicinity.  In  other  words,  they  are  merchants ; 
they  are  the  kind  of  merchants  who  appeal  to  the 
wishes  of  the  purchaser  and  consumer,  rather 
than  to  the  wishes  of  the  producers  and  sellers 
of  a  certain  commodity.  This  does  the  good  pro¬ 
ducer  more  good  than  harm.  It  means  every¬ 
thing  to  the  consumer. 


Barging  Coal  to  Gulf. 


June  sees  the  realization  of  important  plans 
affecting  the  coal  trade  of  the  country,  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  internal  waterways  and  the  relation  to 
foreign  commerce,  when  the  first  self-propelled 
steel  barge  of  the  Alabama  &  New  Orleans  Trans¬ 


portation  Company  goes  into  service.  It  will 
operate  between  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  New 
Orleans  by  way  of  the  Black  Warrior,  the  Tom- 
bigbee  and  the  Alabama  rivers,  Mississippi  Sound 
and  Lake  Borgne  Canal. 

The  Transportation  Company  owns  all  the 
stock  of  the  Alabama  &  New  Orleans  Canal  Com- 
])any,  which,  in  turn,  owns  the  Lake  Borgne  Canal. 

capital  of  $1,210,000  is  to  cover  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  canal,  which  is  eight  miles  long,  and 
is  to  be  straightened  and  deepened  to  a  depth  of 
nine  feet,  with  a  width  of  125  feet. 

Self-propelled  steel  barges,  having  twin  pro¬ 
pellers  operated  by  twin  engines  of  seventy-five 
horsepower  each,  will  be  built.  The  engines  will 
be  gas  engines.  Hulls  will  be  240  feet  long,  thirty- 
two  feet  wide  on  deck,  twenty-eight  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  eight  feet  deep  on  the  sides  and  eight  and 
one-half  in  the  center.  Six  feet  draught,  with 
1,000  tons  cargo  capacity,  which  will  be  placed 
as  deck  load. 

There  will  be  a  double  crew  of  three.  .Six 
cabins  will  be  built  for  them,  supplied  with  fans, 
electric  light  and  air  scoops.  Winch,  anchor, 
pilot  house  and  galley,  search  lights  and  three 
rudders  and  seven  mile  speed  will  conq)lete  these 
$:i0,000  barges,  of  which  there  will  be  fifteen,  to 
be  launched  one  a  month  from  May  1st.  Two 
lighter  barges  will  be  used  also  to  load  vessels. 

The  plant  will  include  a  coal  unloader  and  stor¬ 
age  plant  of  80,000  tons  capacity.  This  will  have 
three  unloading  tower.s,  self-propelling,  self-light¬ 
ing,  with  independent  power.  '1  hese  will  unload 
a  l)arge  in  three  hours  and  will  drop  the  cargo 
into  storage  piles,  or  cars  underneath  the  tower. 
Bulkhead  tracks,  coal  carrying  conveyors  for 
loading  ocean-going  vessels  and  a  two  hours 
l)er  barge  loading  station  :ire  also  included. 

Tonnage  will  be  .50,000  tons  a  month  and  emp¬ 


ties  will  carry  freight  and  merchandise  from  New 
Orleans,  Gulfport  and  Mobile  to  Tuscaloosa.  The 
Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
are  building  the  barges. 

John  H.  Bernhard,  son  of  a  leading  ship¬ 
builder  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  is  the  prime 
mover  in  this  enterprise,  which  recognizes  the 
waterways,  the  coal  and  the  commercial  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  Alabama.  He  adopted  the  unit  sys¬ 
tem  of  self-propelled  barges  of  Holland  and 
Europe,  rather  than  the  towed  fleet.  Such  a 
barge  can  move  192  miles  a  day,  equal  to  rail 
freight  movement,  against  fifty-two  miles  a  day 
with  the  fleet  system  of  barges.  Capital  needed 
is  only  $450,000  against  $850,000  for  the  fleet 
system.  The  latter  retjuires  220  men,  but  the 
unit  system  only  108.  Spacious  harbor  facilities 
are  not  needed  by  the  unit  barges.  Low  water 
does  not  affect  the  unit  barge  which  draws  two 
feet  aft  unloaded,  two  over  all  with  200  tons,  three 
feet  with  500  tons,  and  can  thus  be  regulated  to 
any  draft  desired. — JVall  Street  Journal. 


Hints  to  Operators. 


.\t  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  on  develop¬ 
ing  and  operating  a  coal  mine,  before  the  Inter¬ 
national  Railway  Fuel  .Association,  John  .A.  Gar¬ 
cia  threw  in  a  few  bits  of  advice  as  to  how 
best  results  may  be  obtained.  He  said  : 

The  operation  of  a  coal  mine  has,  in  the  last 
few  years,  become  a  matter  of  such  extreme 
simplicity  that  but  little  time  will  be  taken  in 
the  telling.  The  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  have  gradually 
eliminated  the  duties  and  work  of  the  operator 
and  his  organization  ’til  today  “operating  a  coal 
mine”  means  meeting  the  payroll  every  two 
weeks,  the  pit  committee  graciously  condescend¬ 
ing  to  do  the  rest.  The  following,  however,  is 
recommended  for  the  general  and  miscellaneous 
equipment  for  operation  of  the  mine. 

■All  main  haulage  roads  should  be  laid  with 
not  less  than  thirty-pound  steel.  It  has  been 
the  writer's  experience  that  steel  ties  are  more 
economical  for  motor  haulage  roads  than  wooden 
ones,  even  when  the  wooden  motor  tie  costs 
only  20  cents  at  the  mine,  consideration  being 
given  to  the  cost  of  track  laying,  maintenance 
and  replacement. 

It  is  economy  to  have  at  all  times  a  surplus 
of  mine  cars ;  any  shortage  in  this  equipment 
slowing  up  the  turn  all  over  the  mine  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  output,  with  consequent  increase  in  cost 
per  ton. 

Machine  mining,  when  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able,  should  alwavs  be  adopted,  especially  in 
Indiana  where  the  operator  enjoys  a  machine 
differential  of  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  ton. 

If  the  mine  is  equipped  with  electricity  use 
an  electric  sump  pump  and  even  if  no  electric 
machines  or  hauling  motors  are  used,  install  an 
electric  light  generator  large  enough  to  operate 
an  electric  sump  pump,  thereby  eliminating  the 
expensive,  inefficient  and  pestiferous  steam  lines 
down  the  shaft. 

In  gaseous  mines,  eliminate  black  powder,  use 
permissible  explosives  only,  and  snul)  the  coal. 
Since  these  innovations  were  adopted  in  the  gas¬ 
eous  mines  in  southern  Illinois,  tlie  frequent  and 
disastrous  explosions  formerly  so  common  in 
that  field  have  entirely  ceased. 

Do  not  economize  on  timber  but  see  to  it  that 
all  haulage  roads,  manways  and  working  places 
are  permanently  and  securely  timbered  and  there¬ 
by  cut  down  the  personal  injury  list  due  to  rock 
falls. 

Keep  the  partings,  which  should  be  built  of 
ample  length  and  width  and  securely  timbered, 
as  close  to  the  working  face  as  possible,  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  mule  haulage,  but  keep  the 
number  of  partings  down,  since  they  are  e.x- 
pensive  to  construct  and  maintain,  increase  delays 
and  number  of  standing  cars. 

Under  certain  conditions  gathering  with  mules 
is  more  economical  than  with  motors  and  if  en¬ 
tirely  practicable,  and  the  nund)er  of  mules  in 
the  mines  is  not  too  large,  hoist  them  each  day 
and  stable  them  on  top,  since  the  saving  in  feed, 
maintenance  and  mule  flesh  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  far  more  than  justify  the  slight 
expense  account  of  hoisting  and  lowering  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  shift.  And  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  comes  the  matter  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  Bee  to  it  that  each  man’s  authority  in  the 
management  of  the  property  is  clearly  defined 
and  distinctly  understood  by  each  individual 
carrying  the  least  semblance  of  authority  and  teach 
each  one  of  them  that  in  the  operation  of  a  coal 
mine,  as  in  am’  other  business,  co-operation  and 
harmony,  to  the  highest  degree,  are  essential  to 
insure  success. 
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The  Pocket  of  Sunderland  Bros,  Which  Is  Built  on  an  Embankment. 
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Clever  Cartoons  used  by  Jas.  R.  Love  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  a  pamphlet  containing  many  reasons  why  coal  should  be  stored  in  the  summer. 

Clever  Retail  Advertisements  Induce  Coal  Storage 


Selling  power  in  a  coal  “ad”  depends  much  upon 
the  clearness  and  force  with  which  it  is  written. 
The  best  “ad”  writers  make  a  very  thorough 
study  of  the  business  to  he  advertised ;  list  all 
the  strong  and  attractive  features,  and  then  seek 
to  express  the  idea  so  elearly  that  it  must  be 
understood.  This  necessitates  the  writing  and  re¬ 
writing  of  the  “ad”  many  times.  It  requires  con¬ 
densing  and  the  selecting  of  words  and  phrases 
which  leave  a  permanent  impression  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind. 

Almost  everyone  is  interested  in  the  origin  and 
history  of  things.  The  eoal  dealer  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  into  his  advertising  much  of  the 
history  of  coal  and  mining.  However,  an  adver¬ 
tisement  is  not  a  history  lesson,  so  when  history 
is  used  it  must  be  put  in  only  to  emphasize  the 
point.  The  first  thing  to  remember  is  that  in  an 
age  when  people  are  news  mad,  even  an  adver¬ 
tisement  must  contain  news — news  about  your  coal 
yard.  This  news  must  be  interesting  and  lead  to 
conviction. 

This  brings  up  the  fundamental  principles  of 
advertising.  Do  you  know  or  did  you  ever  try  to 
think  what  goes  on  in  a  man’s  mind  before  he 
gives  you  his  order  for  coal?  It  is  obvious  that 
the  last  mental  state  was  characterized  by  resolve 
to  buy  the  coal  of  you  and  of  no  one  else.  If 
you  only  could  get  such  an  idea  into  every  one’s 
head  in  your  town  you  would  get  all  the  business. 
But  this  state  of  resolve  was  dependent  upon  a 


By  Making  a  Direct  Appeal  to  the  Purse, 
Summer  Storage  of  Coal  Can  be  Pro¬ 
moted  to  the  Advantage  of  All  Con¬ 
cerned. 


“Black  Diamond  Sootless” 


Vie  best  of  the  Best  bp  a  thousand  tests 
Comes  from  Franklin  County 

ILLINOIS 

Big,  Bright,  Shiny  Chunks  and  quality 
unsurpassed. 

It's  clean  to  handle  thus  avoiding  dirt 
in  the  house. 

It  is  without  Soot  thus  keeping  the 
premises  clean. 

It  has  heat  units  “to  Burn"  and  for 
the  man  who  cares  for  quality,  cleanliness 
and  economy,  we  know  of  no  fuel  that  will 
take  the  place  of 

"Black  Diamond  Sootless.” 

Call  for  it  and  insist  on  getting  it. 

We  are  exclusive  Salesmen  for  it  in 
Des  Moines. 

Call  Walnut  675 
Red  1412 

Des  Moines  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 


previous  mental  state  known  as  desire.  Now,  why 
did  your  customer  desire  or  want  coal  now  and 
why  did  he  buy  of  you?  The  shortest  answer, 
probably,  to  this  question  is  that  he  felt  the  sense 
of  value  to  himself  of  owning  coal  at  that  particu¬ 
lar  time. 

This  sense  of  value  arises  either  from  present 
necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  cold  weather,  or 
from  future  profit — belief  that  you  could  give  him 
a  better  price  now  than  he  could  get  later,  better 
quality  than  some  one  else  has  to  offer  and  greater 
security  in  having  coal  ready  for  the  cold  snap 
which  is  sure  to  come. 

But  if  bargain  hunting  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sale,  maybe  the  desire  was  of  sentimental 
origin.  Maybe  you  had  most  beautifully  pictured 
to  him  the  comfort  of  sitting  in  his  cozy  home 
before  a  cheerful  fire  produced  by  your  special 
brand  of  coal.  Unless  open  grates  are  common 
in  a  territory  and  unless  one  has  the  right 
coal,  this  sort  of  advertising  is  not  advised. 

No  matter  what  the  origin  of  the  desire,  it  can 
be  seen  at  once  that  right  here  is  where  adver¬ 
tising  does  the  work  which  gets  the  orders.  It 

creates  the  desire. 


w 


E  take  especial  pains  in  our  delivery 
service  to  secure  the  best  men  avail¬ 
able.  Patrons  are  requested  to  re¬ 
port  at  once  any  act  of  discourtesy  on  the 
part  of  our  men,  thus  aiding  us  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  undesirable  teamster 


“No  long  waits  for  the  coal 
No  short  weights  when  you  get  it.” 

We  respectfully  solicit  a  portion 
of  your  patronage  when  placing 
your  order  for  fuel. 

Our  company  is  equipped  to  sup¬ 
ply  your  demands  for  anything  in 
Coal  on  reasonable  notice. 

Our  office  at  Seventh  and  Chest¬ 
nut  will  gladly  answer  any  in¬ 
quiry.  and  the  yard  at  Second  & 

Elm,  will  fill  any  need  in  the  fuel 
line. 

DES  MOINES  COAL  &.  FEED  COMPANY 

W  J  TUTT.  Secretary 


And  desire  is  the 
foundation  of  the 
resolution  which 
in  itself  is  the 
sale. 

In  constructing 
an  “ad”  it  will  not 
do  to  forget  that 


desire  depends  upon  feeling  and  emotion  to  a 
great  extent.  Therefore,  a  skillfully  drawn  “ad” 
plays  on  the  inner  feelings  or  upon  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Use  a  cut  of  a 
happly  family  around  the  grate  fire  on  a  cold 
night  or  some  illustration  which  augments  the 
home  idea.  Nothing  will  sell  coal  more  quickly. 
However,  nothing  will  do  more  damage  if  the  “ad” 
is  poorly  drawn.  Never  let  the  people  laugh  be¬ 
cause  of  a  poorly  drawn  “ad”  or  a  freak  picture 
which  classes  you  as  “cheap.” 

But,  you  say,  the  “ad”  will  not  affect  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  your  advantage  if  they  do  not  read  it.” 
Yes,  you  are  right.  This  brings  up  the  next  point 
in  the  psychology  of  appeal.  All  desire  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  interest.  You  must  get  your  prospect 
interested  or  he  will  not  read  your  “ad”  or  listen 
to  what  you  say  even  though  the  appeal  be  spoken. 
The  psychologist  tells  us  that  this  interest  depends 
upon  surprise,  upon  curiosity' or  upon  a  sense  of 
personal  profit.  When  seeking  to  write  an  “ad” 
which  will  draw,  this  is  your  cure.  You  must 
get  your  prospect’s  attention  and  interest  by  some 
attractive  headline  or  an  illustration  of  some  sort 
and  hold  it  long  enough  to  present  the  arguments 
leading  first  to  desire,  and  finally  to  resolve  to 
buy  the  coal  of  you  and  at  once.  This  is  the 
whole  philosophy  of  advertising  and  if  the  prin¬ 
ciples  are  carefully  followed  they  must  bring  the 
highest  results.  Every  successful  “ad,”  when 
analyzed,  is  proved  to  consist  of  these  component 
parts.  The  mental  road  to  every  order  is  atten¬ 
tion,  interest,  desire  and  resolve  to  buy.  This  is 
also  and  just  as  much  the  Jaw  of  every  sale,  for 
advertising  is  nothing  more  than  salesmanship 
on  paper. 

June  is  always  a  dull  month  for  the  dealers  who 
make  a  specialty  of  catering  to  the  domestic  trade. 
A  special  effort  should  always  be  made  at  this 

(Concluded  on  page  111) 


We  will  help  you  to  increase  your 

BANK  ACCOUNT 

We  have  bought  a  large  tonnage  of  Fresh  Mined  Free  Burning 

Hard  Coal  and  Pyrolite  Soft  Coal 

Effective  today  we  are  making  some  W0  Want  OuF  Friends 
very 

low  prices  for  coal  to  be  delivered  during  the  early  ‘o  have  the  benefit  of  our  low  prices,  and 
summer  mouths.  turn  they  will  help  us  a  great  deal  by 

relieving  ourselves  and  the  railroads  of  the 
extra  heavy  strain  that  we  are  cbmpelled 
to  overcome  during  tho-fall  and  winter  rush. 
When  coal  will  cost  more  money. 


The  Ouality  of  our  coal  and 
the  service  we  will  give  you  is 
the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 


Telephone  167  or  1S8  and  gtPe  us  your  order. 

We  knolv  'that  you  will  be  satisfied 

Mueller  Lumber  Company 

Second  and  Scott  Streets. 


W.  J.  Tutt  of  Des  Moines  Tells  Consumers  Why  They  should  Buy  of  Him.  The  Mueller  Lumber  Company  Makes  an  Appeal  to  the  Purse. 
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If  the  Coal  Operator  Became  a  Railroad  President* 


Since  the  prayer  of  “Bobby”  Bums  “Oh  wad 
some  Power  the  giftie  gie’  us,  To  see  ourselves 
as  ithers  see  us,”  so  seldom  is  answered  this  revela¬ 
tion  is  generally  left  to  the  kind  offices  of  friends. 
“Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend,”  says  the 
wise  man.  And  where  is  friendship  warmer  and 
more  ardently  expressed  than  that  between  coal 
operator  and  carrier?  It  may  not  be  amiss,  there¬ 
fore,  that  at  this  love-feast  the  operator  assume 
the  kind  office  of  a  reflecting  mirror  unto  his 
transportation  friends. 

For  the  ardency  of  the  friendship  between 
these  two  is  only  exceeded  by  the  reciprocity  of 
their  counter  estimation.  A  few  years  ago  the 
writer  was  privileged  to  listen  to  the  frank 
expression  of  the  transportation  fraternity,  who, 
in  the  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  untoward  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  mining  industry  were  largely  due  to  lack 
of  management  and  that  if  the  same  ability  were 
applied  to  this  as  there  is  to  transportation  the 
result  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

Whilst  the  coal  operator  with  the  same  kindly 
feeling  answers  in  the  words  of  that  popular 
operetta  that  moved  men’s  hearts  in  the  days 
gone  by:  “You’re  very,  very  good.  And  be  it 
understood.  We  return  the  compliment.” 

An  Illinois  industry  with  its  millions  of  in¬ 
vestments,  employing  over  80,000  men,  an  annual 
tonnage  of  over  50,000,000  tons  of  freight,  or 
almost  one-third  of  the  total  freight  traffic  of 
the  State,  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  fullest  con¬ 
sideration  on  the  part  of  the  carrier,  a  considera¬ 
tion  which  it  seems  to  the  coal  man  it  does  not 
receive. 

Here  are  the  great  fields  of  coal;  here  the 
mines  with  their  vast  investments;  here  all  the 
facilities  for  production ;  yonder  the  market  and 
the  consumer;  between  these,  the  only  instru¬ 
mentality  by  which  the  products  can  reach  the 
market,  the  carrier.  And  lo !  when  the  demand 
arises,  and  with  it  the  opportunity  of  securing 
some  return  on  the  investment,  the  facilities  for 
transportation  can  best  be  expressed,  by  what  in 
our  school  days  we  called  the  unknown  quantity 
“X.”  And,  the  algebraic  eauation  is  not  solved 
until  the  demand  has  ceased,  the  “period  of  full 
car  supply”  bobs  up,  and  the  facilities  again  be¬ 
come  adequate,  when  they  are  not  required.  As 
a  result,  the  operator  is  compelled  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  very  low  per  cent  of  car  supply,  his  mines 
are  thrown  idle  a  goodly  part  of  the  time,  his 
organization  demoralized,  and  the  investment 
becomes  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset. 

His  investment  has  been  based  largely  upon 
the  carrier’s  promises  of  adequate  transportation 
facilities.  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  upon 
the  same  theory.  Or,  perchance  the  operator, 
unsophisticated  as  he  is,  has  presumed  upon  the 
fact  that  under  the  common  law,  emphasized  by 
statutes  of  the  Nation  and  State,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  carrier  to  provide  transportation  facilities. 
And  resting  upon  these,  “With  hopes  triumphant 
over  his  fears,”  he  has  made  his  investment, 
opened  up  his  mines  and  taken  contracts,  only 
at  last  to  realize  the  full  import  of,  that 

“Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast 

Man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blest.” 

And  that  while  cars  are  “the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for”  they  remain  “the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen ;”  and  after  many  months  of 
weary  struggle,  “kicking  against  the  goads,”  he 
is  forced  to  content  himself  with  a  theory  of  a 
“non-discriminatory  proportionate  distribution  of 
available  equipment  in  times  of  car  shortage,” 
the  non-discriminatory  phase  forgotten  when 
applied  to  specially  favored,  temporary,  whole 
output  mines.  ’Tis  true  that  the  misery  is  equal¬ 
ized,  but  that  does  not  make  it  less.  It  simply 
“rubs  the  sore  where  you  should  apply  the 
plaster.” 

So  long  as  the  transportation  fraternity  will 
hug  the  delusion  that  their  duty  to  the  coal  ship¬ 
per  is  to  be  measured  by  the  single  standard  of 
the  “Period  of  full  car  supply,”  which  is  to  use 
the  graphic  language  of  Commissioner,  now  Sec¬ 
retary,  Lane,  “connotes  the  period  of  slack 
dernand,”  and  that  at  other  periods,  periods  of 
ordinary  business  activity  the  principle  of  a  “pro¬ 
portionate  (no  matter  how  small  the  proportion 
may  be)  distribution  of  available  facilities”  will 
satisfy  the  legal  and  moral  responsibility  of  the 
carrier — so  long  can  the  coal  operator  look  for 
a  continuance  of  this  blessed  condition;  consol- 

’Address  delivered  by  R.  W.  Ropiequet  of  Relle- 
villy,  ^  Illinois,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Transportation 
Ruilding  and  Locomotive  and  Mining  Laboratories  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 


By  R,  W.  Ropiequet 


He  Would  Not  Ask  a  Shipper  to  Ac¬ 
cept  Car  Rules  Instead  of  Cars,  But 
Would  Abide  By  His  Obligation  Aris¬ 
ing  From  Public-Extended  Privilege. 


ing  himself  solely  with  the  promise,  “Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn  for  they  shall  be  comforted.” 

The  operator  who  in  the  simplicity  of  his  faith 
rested  on  “ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  seek  and  ye 
shall  find,”  has  gone  a  step  farther,  “knock  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.”  And  he  has 
knocked ;  and  the  courts  including  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land  are  emphasizing  the  duty  of 
the  common  carrier  to  furnish  adequate  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  Whilst  the  carrier  awakened 
from  his  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  induced  by  im¬ 
bibing  the  potions  of  legal  and  economic  princi¬ 
ples  furnished  him  by  the  ghosts  of  yesterday 
is  arousing  himself  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
today. 

Realizing  that  the  “peak  of  the  load”  so  far  as 
the  coal  traffic  is  concerned,  is  synonymous  with 
the  canon  of  “no  car  supply”  and  that  the  beauti¬ 
fully  euphonious  “unforeseen  emergency,”  can 
not  fairly  to  applied  to  annually— regularly — 
recurring  periods  of  business  activity — our 
friends  of  transportation  have  awakened  to  the 
,fact  that  to  have  a  maximum  of  transportation 
facilities  sufficient  only  to  meet  merely  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  transportation  necessities,  and  these 
based  upon  a  period  of  business  inactivity,  will 
meet  neither  their  legal  nor  moral  obligations 
to  the  shipping  public. 

Give  unto  the  coal  operator  the  power  of  these 
transportation  potentates  and  this  day  will  be 
hastened.  What  principles  would  he  apply  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  transportation  problems 
affecting  his  own  industry? 

First,  foremost  and  all  the  time:  SERVICE. 
•Action,  action,  action  may  be  the  secret  of  elo¬ 
quence;  Service,  service,  service  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  basis  of  transportation. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  common  carrier, 
inherent  in  the  privileges  granted  it  as  a  quasi¬ 
public  corporation,  indeed,  the  actual  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  granting  of  these  pricileges,  to  supply 
transportation  facilities  to  meet  the  ordinary  and 
usual  demands  of  the  shippers  dependent  upon 
it,  and  failure  in  this  regard  should  be  called  to 
account  by  those  from  whom  these  privileges 
have  been  received,  and  the  carrier  be  compelled 
to  perform  them;  and  that  the  victims  of  this 
failure  and  delinquency  ought  not  to  be  relegated 
to  seeking  relief  in  the  courts. 

The  coal  operator  wants  cooperation  not  strife, 
cars  not  damages,  service  not  law  suits.  The 
state  has  placed  upon  the  operator  great  burdens 
in  the  conducting  of  his  industry.  The  carriers 
have  received  from  the  state  great  privileges  and 
with  them  there  has  been  placed  upon  them 
corresponding  obligations  to  meet  the  transporta¬ 
tion  necessities  of  their  shippers,  including  even 
coal  operators. 

As  the  state  compels  the  coal  operator  to  meet 
the  statutory  requirements,  so  the  state  should 
also  compel  the  carriers  to  meet  the  requirements 
imposed  upon  them  by  statute. 

Then  based  upon  this  one  all-inclusive  prin¬ 
ciple  of  service,  were  he  the  transportation 
potentate,  the  coal  operator  would  furnish  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  reasonably  adequate  to  meet 
the  transportation  requirements  of  the  shipper 
at  the  times  when  these  requirements  usually 
arise;  the  duty  to  furnish  these  facilities  not  to 
he  measured  or  limited  by  the  demands  in  periods 
of  business  inactivity  or  non-activity. 

Second :  The  principle  of  “unforeseen  emer¬ 
gency”  would  apply  to  emergencies  that  could  not 
and  should  not  have  been  foreseen ;  using  the 
bone  of  “proportional  distribution  of  available 
equipment  in  times  of  car  shortage,”  only  as  a 
regulation  between  and  as  affecting  the  victim 
of  the  shortage,  and  not  as  a  cloak  of  charity 
to  cover  the  multitude  of  transportation  sins  of 
the  carrier. 

Third :  As  a  carrier  he  would  perform  the 
statutory  duties  of  providing  the  necessary  trans¬ 
portation  and  if  haoitually  unable  to  perform 
these,  give  back  unto  those  from  whence  they 
were  received  the  commission,  the  trust,  the  privi¬ 


leges  granted  by  the  state,  the  granting  of  which 
were  conditioned  upon  the  performance  of  this 
duty. 

Fourth:  Make  rates  or  charges  for  services 
based  upon  scientific  principles  and  not  upon  a 
hit  and  miss  plan  taking  as  fundamental  if  you 
will  what  the  traffic  will  bear,”  that  is  rates  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  shipper  the  service  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  and  so  as  to  freely  move  his  product, 
with  the  least  possible  burden  on  the  consumer, 
and  permitting  the  carrier  to  secure  a  revenue 
commensurate  with  the  cost  and  character  of  the 
service  rendered;  not  however,  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul,  and  making  the  low  grade  traffic, 
such  as  coal,  bear  the  burden  of  other  traffic,  and 
especially  not  that  of  the  favored  traffic  shipped 
by  great  interests  financially  intertwined  with 
die  interests  controlling  the  carrier,  nor  the  frills, 
fads,  fancies  and  follies  of  railroad  eccentricities 
and  speculations. 

Fifth .  Not  to  place  upon  the  shipper  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  excessive  “borrowing”  propensi¬ 
ties  of  other  carriers  so  often  used  as  an  excuse 
by  the  carrier  for  its  failure  to  perform  recog¬ 
nized  duties;  which  since  the  remedy  lies  alto¬ 
gether  m  the  hands  of  the  carrier,  should  to  said 
carrier  be  charged.;  and  if  unable  to  remedy  this 
situation,  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  regulating 
bodies  of  the  country  for  its  solution. 

Sixth,  and  finally:  To  use  the  words  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  far  as  the 
coal  traffic  transportation  facilities  are  concerned, 
at  least,  he  would  itctionalisg  them. 

Secure  a  careful,  impartial  and  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation^  of  the  actual  needs  for  transportation  of 
the  various  sections,  based  upon  the  consumptive 
requirements  of  the  fields  to  which  these  natural¬ 
ly  contribute,  and  the  various  periods  when  these 
needs  arise;  and  ascertain  how  many  cars  will 
be  required  approximately,  at  these  various 
times  by  each  of  the  different  carriers  and  by 
all  of  them  unitedly. 

This  united  requirement  he  would  fairly  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  various  carriers,  each  to  be 
required  to  secure  and  furnish  its  proportionate 
number,  all  of  the  equipment  to  move  freely, 
nationally,  as  in  the  case  of  other  equipment, 
and  under  rules  prepared  and  enforced  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  the  distribu¬ 
tion  between  the  various  divisions  to  be  made 
by  one  central  authority  based  upon  the  require- 
ments  as  shown  by  the  investigation  and  upon 
the  theory  of  distribution  now  prevailing  in  times 
of  car  shortage;  applying  to  this  problem  the 
same  unity  of  action  that  is  now  evidenced  in 
rate  making,  and  which,  we  are  reliably  in¬ 
formed,  is  not  the  result  of  any  combination. 

This  may  be  but  the  dream  of  an  operator,  but 
it  would  appear  to  meet  some  of  the  conditions, 
overcome  the  effects  of  the  borrowing  propensi¬ 
ties  of  the  various  carriers,  would  demand  of 
each  and  all  of  the  carriers  no  more  equipment 
than  would  be  reasonably  necessary  to  move  the 
products  of  the  mines  at  the  time  the  transporta¬ 
tion  is  required;  would  obviate  to  a  large  extent 
the  waste  of  idle  cars,  which  must  result  when 
the  duty  is  individualized;  render  stable  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  coal  and  its  movement  to  the  market ; 
insure  to  the  producers  and  carriers  the  placing 
of  the  production  and  movement  on  foundations 
of  uniformity  and  stability;  permit  scientific  rate 
making  and  a  fair  return  on  the  investment  of 
both  carrier  and  coal  operator  without  placing 
upon  the  consumer  as  much  of  a  burden  as  he 
is  novy  subjected  to  because  of  the  speculative 
conditions  inherent  in  and  necessarily  produced 
by  the  unstable  and  irregular  transportation,  and 
therefore  production,  conditions  as  they  exist 
today. 

This  may  be  the  vision,  the  fabric  of  a  dream, 
utopian,  impracticable  and  non-conducive  to  the 
desired  result. 

If  so,  let  the  men  of  transportation,  learned  in 
its  science  and  practice,  produce  the  remedy;  the 
present  plans  certainly  are  inefficient. 


Lindsey  Coal  Mining  Company,  Punxsutaw- 
ney,  Pa.,  has  let  the  contract  for  construction 
of  a  half-mile  spur  to  connect  with  the  B.  R. 
&  P.  Railroad,  three  miles  below  Punxsutaw- 
ney,  to  ship  the  output  of  their  new  Lindsey 
No.  8  mine  now  being  opened.  The  open¬ 
ing  has  been  driven  four  hundred  feet  and 
preparations  are  being  made  to  mine  a  ton¬ 
nage  of  500  to  600  tons  a  day. 
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Cantalever  Pockets  Give  More  Loading  Space. 


In  connection  with  the  railroad  improvements 
at  Alontclair,  N.  J.,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Coal  Company  has  built  and  put  in  op¬ 
eration  a  new  reinforced  concrete  gravity  type 
coal  trestle  of  a  suspended  capacity  alone  of 
3,000  tons.  This  type  of  construction  is  a  com¬ 
plete  departure  from  the  old  timber  trestle  so 
generally  in  use  at  the  present  time. 

The  design  is  known  as  the  cantalever  type. 
The  trestle  has  a  total  length  of  182  feet  and  is 
thirty-five  feet  wide ;  it  is  served  with  two  tracks 
on  the  deck  level  of  the  trestle  proper.  The 
partitions  or  pocket  walls  are  fifteen  feet  apart, 
and  divide  the  trestle  into  twelve  bins,  or  com¬ 
partments,  for  the  storage  of  the  various  sizes. 
Each  pocket  has  sloping  floors  pitching  seven 
inches  to  the  foot  in  four  directions,  all  pitches 
leading  to  the  chute  or  gate  openings,  so  that 
the  coal  can  be  drawn  from  either  of  the  side 
driveways  or  from  the  center  driveway  which 
runs  underneath  the  trestle  for  its  full  length. 
This  arrangement  not  only  permits  the  coal  to  be 
taken  from  each  pocket  at  the  side  driveways 
hut  allows  the  use  of  the  center  driveway  for 
the  loading  of  coal  in  bags,  and  for  this  purpose 
Converse  baggers  have  been  provided.  All  sizes 


of  coal  carried  in  stock  can  be  bagged  either  from 
the  inside  or  outside  driveways  and  held  on  the 
bagging  platforms  for  delivery  to  the  wagons 
without  any  interruption  whatever  to  the  drawing 
of  coal  directly  into  wagons. 

The  gates  are  of  the  hanging  flap  door  type, 
all  contained  in  a  cast-iron  frame.  The  chutes 
are  of  the  standard  balanced  type,  provided  with 
punch  plate  screens  so  generally  used  at  the 
company’s  yards  at  different  points  of  distribution. 

Walks  with  protecting  hand-rails  are  provided 
along  the  sides  of  the  tracks,  and  the  standard 
clearance  of  eight  feet  from  the  center  of  the 
track  to  hand-rail  has  been  provided  for  the 
safety  of  trainmen  while  operating  on  the 
trestle. 

The  shed  covering  the  trestle  proper  is  of  tim¬ 
ber  frame  covered  with  corrugated  iron  on  the 
sides  and  ends.  The  roof  is  a  standard  tar  and 
slag  composition.  The  deck  walks  are  of  yellow 
pine  creosoted  timber,  and  a  marginal  opening  of 
eighteen  inches  has  been  left  on  either  side  of 
the  tracks  through  which  the  coal  flows  and  in 
unloading  reduces  the  necessity  of  shoveling  to 
a  minimum.  With  the  exception  of  the  deck, 
shed  frame  and  hand-rails,  all  construction  is  of 
reinforced  concrete  and  steel. 

The  cantalever  type  of  construction  admits  of 
the  fullest  use  of  the  land  under  the  trestle  for 
the  necessary  driveways.  The  cantalever  of  the 
pocket  protects  the  driver  while  loading  the 
wagon  from  the  outside  chutes  in  inclement 
weather,  and  the  cantalever  type  also  gives  a 
much  greater  capacity  at  less  height  than  the 


S.  G.  Memory 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal 
Company  Erects  a  New-Principle  Pocket 
at  Montclair,  N.  J. — A  Handy  Arrange¬ 
ment  for  Bagging  the  Coal. 


usual  type,  and  the  coal  moves  with  much  greater 
freedom  from  the  four  corners  of  the  bins  to  the 
gate  openings. 

Two  twenty-ton  capacity  Howe  Scale  Com¬ 
pany  suspension  type  of  scales  of  steel  frame 
construction,  with  platforms  twenty-two  feet  long 
by  thirteen  feet  wide,  have  been  provided.  This 
tandem  set  of  scales  seems  to  be  about  the  last 
word  in  weighing  machines. 


As  this  is  one  of  the  first  coal  storage  plants  to 
be  built  on  the  cantalever  principle,  this  pocket 
is  all  the  more  noteworthy.  The  advantages  of¬ 
fered  will  likely  appeal  to  other  dealers  who  con¬ 
template  the  erection  of  a  similar  plant.  The 


main  item  in  its  favor  is  the  abandonment  of  the 
number  of  massive  pillars  that  usually  obstruct 
the  driveways  beneath  coal  pockets,  hence  al¬ 
lowing  more  free  movement  of  trucks  and  wagons 
while  loading.  Where  this  type  of  construction 
has  only  two  rows  of  such  pillars  for  supports, 
pockets  of  the  same  size  built  on  straight  lines 
would  have  four  rows  with  devious  paths  wind¬ 
ing  about  under  them  to  tax  the  skill  of  good 
drivers. 

This  pocket  has  a  perfectly  clear  passage  on 
either  sideband  an  easy  road  underneath  by  which 
teams  can  be  driven  through  or  under  any 
space  between  posts  at  the  desired  point.  Some 
pockets  have  these  massive  posts  arranged  in 
an  intricate  combination  that  simplifies  drive¬ 
ways  after  the  system  has  been  learned.  How 
much  more  simple  it  is  to  have  a  single  pas¬ 
sage,  and  what  a  great  advantage  it  is  to 
have  the  free  access  to  chutes  from  the  outside. 
This  simplicity  affords  less  opportunity  for 
drivers  to  litter  up  the  yard  by  neglecting  the  coal 
that  falls  about  the  numerous  pillars. 

The  struggle  for  efficiency  which  has  come  to 
manifest  itself  about  modern  coal  yards  has 
caused  the  development  of  speed  records  for  load¬ 
ing.  With  the  advantageous  arrangement  of 
driveways  the  Lackawanna  yard  will  prove  a  great 
help  in  handling  large  tonnages. 

Another  advantage  will  be  readily  seen  in  the 
pitch  of  the  bottom  at  either  side  of  the  storage 
bins.  The  necessity  of  sending  a  man  down  into 
the  bins  with  a  shovel  to  push  coal  to  the  chutes 
is  almost  entirely  eliminated  by  this  easy  slope 


to  the  sides.  The  calculation  was  made  with 
this  end  in  view  to  endeavor  to  clear  the  pocket 
by  gravity.  Although  the  pockets  will  seldom 
reach  such  a  low  level  of  supply,  it  is  the  wise 
policy  to  supply  the  engineers  building  a  coal 
pocket  with  as  many  “ifs”  as  possible  so  that  in 
future  years  there  can  be  no  regret  that  cannot 
he  mended. 

Another  feature  that  was  added,  after  much 
thought  had  been  given  to  the  local  conditions 
common  to  almost  every  eastern  city,  was  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  bagging  system.  This  will  permit 
of  the  greatest  speed  and  least  interference  with 
other  functions  of  the  yard.  The  Converse  pat¬ 
ented  bagging  chutes  were  adopted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Two  platforms  were  built  under  the  pocket 
and  two  on  the  outside  for  the  bag  trade.  There 
is  no  storage  space  for  coal  bagged  in  advance 
of  demand,  but  drivers  and  helpers  do  their  own 
bagging  as  they  call  for  their  order.  A  careful 
study  of  the  situation  resulted  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  that  the  length  of  the  pocket  and  the  ample 
yard  space  would  permit  of  this  and  avoid  any 
confusion  from  carrying  bagged  coal  in  stock. 
The  bagger  receives  enough  coal  in  the  chute  to 
load  one  bag  and  the  toothed  lip  cuts  off  any 
surplus  that  would  overflow  the  bag  and  make  for 
waste. 


Dustless  Breakers. 


Another  step  in  the  steady  improvement  during 
the  last  decade  in  the  physical  conditions  which 
surround  their  emplo\es,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  mines,  has  been  taken  by  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company  of  W'ilkesbarre,  Pa.  Suction  fans 
to  relieve  the  air  of  coal  dust  have  been  installed 
in  all  of  their  dusty  breakers,  and  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  even  in  breakers  not  classed  as  dusty. 
In  new  breakers  such  as  that  at  iMneral  Springs 
where  the  dust  is  controlled  by  dampening  the 
coal,  the  design  is  such  that  there  is  practically 
no  dust  in  comparison  to  tlie  older  breakers, 
and  hand  picking  has  been  almost  entirely  elim¬ 
inated,  no  suction  fans  are  used. 

The  suction  fans,  which  are  the  result  of  years 
of  experimenting,  are  from  five  to  fourteen  feet 
in  diameter,  and  absorb  from  10,001)  to  100,000 
cubic  feet  of  dust  laden  air  per  minute,  causing 
fresh,  pure  air  to  rush  in  through  the  windows. 
Gigantic  galvanized  iron  tubes,  like  great  writh¬ 
ing  octopuses  with  many  arms,  reach  all  parts 
of  the  breaker  where  dust  is  generated  or  many 
employes  are  congregated.  One  intake,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  at  the  top  of  the  breaker  where  the 
cars  from  the  mines  are  dumped  and  dust  arises; 
another  is  at  or  near  the  rolls  where  the  coal 
is  crushed.  The  tubes  conduct  the  dust  laden 
air  to  the  fan  which  whirls  it  up  into  a  tower 
where  it  is  moistened  with  a  spray  of  water. 
The  rush  of  air  causes  the  moistened  dust  to 
travel  past  wide  sloping  shelves  down  that  tower 
and  through  another  erected  alongside  for  the 
purpose,  until  it  finally  drops  to  the  ground  in  a 
quiescent  condition. 

With  a  fourteen  foot  fan,  like  that  at  the  Dor- 
rance  colliery,  the  tubes  through  which  the  dust 
laden  air  is  sucked  from  every  part  of  the  breaker 
are  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
big  main  tube  leading  directly  to  the  fan  is  at 
least  seven  feet  in  diameter.  The  fan  runs  at  an 
average  rate  of  130  revolutions  a  minute,  which 
means  that  a  point  on  the  perimeter  is  traveling 
a  little  over  a  mile  a  minute.  There  is  no  breaker 
now  where  the  mine  workers’  lungs  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  coal  dust. 


New  operations  of  the  I.oyalhanna  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  Cairnbrook,  near  Hoversville, 
Pa.,  have  started  to  produce  coal  and  is  piling 
it  up  near  where  the  railroad  terminal  will 
be  when  completed.  The  road  is  expected  to 
be  finished  in  August,  when  shipments  will 
begin. 


Officials  of  the  Erie  Railroad  went  to  Erie,  Pa., 
this  week  to  look  at  the  car  dump  there,  and  see 
whether  it  is  suitable  for  handling  anthracite 
here.  The  Erie  has  in  mind  the  replacing  of 
the  water  trestle  here  with  a  new  car  dump. 
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New  England  Dealers  Make  a  Trip  to  the  Mines. 


New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Association  to  the 
limited  number  of  two  Inmdred  are  this  week 
enjoying  an  excursion  to  the  mines  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Coal  Company  in  the  vicinity  of  Scranton, 
I’a.  In  addition  to  the  Hudson  Coal  Company 
the  hosts  of  the  occasion  are  their  agents,  C.  \\  . 
Claflin,  of  Boston,  .Mass.;  Gartield  &  Proctor, 
Boston  and  New  York;  Elias  Lyman  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Peterson  &  Packer,  Troy, 
N.  Y, ;  and  S.  Af.  Willson,  Rutland,  Vt.  The 
guests  have  been  limited  to  two  hundred  mem- 
liers  on  account  of  the  limited  hotel  accommo¬ 
dations  in  Scranton.  I'his  number  was  made  up 
early  by  the  returns  that  came  in'  so  that  a  num¬ 
ber  were  disappointed  because  they  made  tardy 
applications. 

Everything  was  free  to  participants  after  leav¬ 
ing  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  the.  only  scheduled  stops 
the  special  train  made  were  at  Delanson,  where 
the  dealers  were  shown  the  storage  yards,  and  at 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  where  a  stop  was  made  to  change 
engines  and  put  on  hoard  the  lunch  provided  by 
the  companies  for  their  guests.  The  train  then 
proceeded  to  Scranton,  where  the  guests  were 
taken  in  charge  by  representatives  of  the  hosts 
and  allotted  their  cpiarters. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  arrangements  for 
the  dealers  was  composed  of  W.  A.  Clark,  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  C.  H.  Haskell,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association ;  and  H.  A.  Osgood,  of 
Nashua,  N.  H.  All  have  been  prominently  con¬ 
nected  with  association  matters  for  a  number  of 
years  and  are  familiar  with  all  details  of  ar¬ 
ranging  such  gatherings,  so  that  their  execution 
was  smooth  and  most  pleasant  throughout. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  June  17,  The  Hudson 
Coal  Company  entertained  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  in  the  Hotel  Casey  at  dinner 
at  seven  o’clock.  Speeches  were  made  by  rnem- 
bers  of  the  association  and  talks  on  mining 
methods  and  relations  of  the  operators  to  the 
dealers  by  the  company’s  officials. 

As  stated  above,  the  attendance  was  necessarily 
restricted  to  two  hundred  men  on  account  of 
previous  experiences  in  securing  accommodations 
for  more  and  other  features  that  have  made  a 
larger  crowd  unwieldly  on  such  occasions. 
Those  who  entered  their  applications  in  time 
and  succeeded  in  making  their  appearance  in  due 
time  to  join  the  party  were  the  following: 

C.  W.  Adams,  Warner,  N.  H. ;  E.  S.  Adsit 
Coal  Company,  Burlington,  Vt.,  S.  L.  Platka ; 
E.  T.  Akin  &  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Charles 
(i.  Akin;  J.  F.  Alexander,  Saxtons  River,  Vt. ; 
Andover  Coal  Co.,  Andover,  Mass.,  H.  H.  Re- 
mick ;  Anthony  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  Riverside, 
R.  L,  IL  T.  Anthony;  J.  E.  Arnold,  Adams, 
Mass.;  A.  A.  Ashton,  East  Greenwich,  N.  Y. ; 
W.  E.  Atkinson,  Georgetown,  Mass. ;  M.  C.  Bailey 
&  Son,  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  M.  C.  Bailey ;  George 
If.  Balcom,  Nashua,  N.  H. ;  Wendell  Bancroft  & 
Co.,  Reading,  Mass.,  Charles  W.  Lee;  L.  H.  Bar¬ 
rett,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.;  E.  B.  Barrows,  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt. ;  Bay  State  Fuel  Co.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Theodore  C.  Baker,  Walter  El.  Nay;  J. 
W.  Bean,  Groveton,  N.  H. ;  Beecher  &  Northup, 
Granville,  N.  Y.,  H.  E.  Beecher;  O.  O.  Bell,  Al- 
burgh,  Vt. ;  L.  D.  Bemis,  Spencer,  Mass.;  Benson 
Coal  Company,  Melrose,  Mass.,  G.  M.  Hall. ;  L. 

A.  Berry,  Lewiston,  Vt. ;  E.  M.  Bixby  &  Son, 
Poultney,  Vt.,  Chester  A.  Bixby;  E.  B.  Blake, 
Greenfield,  Mass, ;  George  H.  Blake  &  Co.,  Ivory- 
ton,  Conn.,  Charles  P.  Burdick ;  L.  B.  Bodwell, 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  Charles  B.  Bodwell;  Bostwick 
Bros.,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Milton  S.  Bostwick;  E.  D. 
Brigham,  Ashhurnham,  Mass.;  Broad  Brook 
Lumber  &  Coal  Company,  Broadbrook,  Conn.,  K. 
A.  Arnold ;  Walter  L.  llrown,  Enfield,  Mass. ; 
A.  A.  Caffrey,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  C.  Chester  Cald¬ 
well,  Ipswich,  Mass.;  Calder  &  Richardson,  Barre, 
Vt. ;  W.  W.  Calder;  Cape  Ann  Coal  Company, 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  M.  J.  Whalen ;  James  D.  Car- 
roll,  Chester,  Mass.;  Carstein  Coal  Company, 
North  Cambridge,  Mass.,  IT.  L.  Carstein;  Casey 
Bros.,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Cornelius  M.  Casey;  Cit¬ 
izens  Coal  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  E.  G. 
Humphrey;  City  Coal  Company,  Hartford,  Conn., 
G.  U.  Kierstead ;  City  Coal  &  Wood  Company, 
-New  Britain.  Conn-.,  E.  H.  Johnston;  C.  W.  Claf¬ 
lin  &  Co.,  No.  Kilby  street,  Boston,  Mass., 
Walter  F.  Knowlton  ;  Claflin-Sumner  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  No.  9  Pleasant  street.  Worcester,  Mass., 
Charles  Claflin  Young;  W.  A.  Clark  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Northampton,  Mass.,  W.  A.  Clark;  H.  P. 
Cole,  Williamstown,  Mass.;  Concord  Lumber 
Comi)auy,  Concord,  N.  IE,  A.  E.  Cook;  M.  S. 
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Converse  Company,  No.  42  Main  street.  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  C.'  E.  Halstead;  A.  D.  Cornell, 
Southbridge,  Mass.;  Craver,  Cowee  &  Baxter,  No. 
51  River  street,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  James  E.  Cowee ; 
Cuhmiingse,  Chute  &  Co.,  Woburn,  Mass.,  W.  P. 
Chute;  W.  Cushing  &  Co.,  Eoxcroft,  Me.,  Caleb 
H.  Cushing;  The  Cutler  Company,  North  Wilbra- 
ham.  Mass.,  Frank  E.  Beckwith;  W.  L.  Damon 
Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  W.  L.  Damon ; 
Davis  Coal  &  Transport  Company,  Newport,  Vt., 
R.  W.  Davis;  Ralph  Denio,  Bristol,  Vt. ;  Denison 
Bros.  Company,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Wallace 

B.  Wilson;  John  Denton,  No.  8  Eleanor  street, 
Chelsea,  IVIass. ;  John  L.  Dillon,  Salem,  N.  Y. ; 
Doherty  Coal  Company,  No.  215  Southbridge 
street,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Ifd.  J.  Doberty ;  John 
Dolan  Coal  Com])any,  Newton  Lower  Emails, 
Mass.,  George  E.  Copeland;  Donohue  Coal  Com- 
jiany,  Worcester,  Mass.,  E'.  Donohue ;  Hugh 
Duffy,  Rutland,  Vt. ;  F.  C.  Dyer  Company,  Sal¬ 
isbury,  Vt.,  E’.  C.  Dyer;  James  A.  Elliott,  Antrim, 
N.  H. ;  A.  C.  lillis,  Chatham,  Mass. ;  E.  C.  Ellis, 
Southbridge,  Mass. ;  Empire  Mill  &  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Schagticoke,  N.  Y.,  J.  W.  Button ;  Farm¬ 
ington  Coal  &  Wood  Company,  Farmington, 
Conn.,  F.  L.  Scott;  C.  D.  Farnsworth,  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  W.  B.  Farnsworth ;  Fisher, 
Churchill  Company,  Dedham,  Mass.,  A.  P.  Ben¬ 
son;  Frank  A.  Fisher,  Walpole,  Mass.;  Wilbur 
W.  Fish  &  Co.,  Stoneham,  Mass.,  Wilbur  W. 
Fisk ;  O.  H.  Fiske,  Huntington,  Mass. ;  Framing¬ 
ham  Coal  Company,  South  Framingham,  Mass., 
E.  S.  Twichell ;  George  L.  Gage  Company,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass.,  H.  B.  Musk;  Garfield  &  Proctor 
Coal  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  F.  W.  Pray,  C.  E. 
Clarke,  Ralph  E.  Crocker ;  Goldberg-Castonguay 
Coal  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  F.  J.  Caston- 
guay ;  C.  B.  &  F.  H.  Goss,  Melrose,  Mass.,  C.  B. 
Goss;  James  Grady,  Williamstown,  Mass.; 
Greendale  Coal  Company,  No.  575  West  Boylston 
street,  Worcester,  Mass.,  W.  J.  Hamel ;  Charles 
H.  O.  Greene,  Pittsfield,  N.  H. ;  Hadley  Coal 
Company,  Leominster;  Mass.,  M.  N.  Hadley;  A. 
M.  Haggart  &  Son,  Franklin,  Mass.,  William  E. 
Haggart ;  F.  J.  Elamilton,  Palmer,  Mass. ;  Har¬ 
der  Coal  &  Grain  Company,  Springfield,  Mass., 
George  F.  Walters;  Harper  &  Googin  Company, 
Lewiston,  Me. ;  J.  J.  Harrigan,  Beverly,  Mass. ; 

C.  H.  Ilaskell,  Norwich,  Conn.;  B.  S.  Hatch 
Company,  West  Newton,  Mass.,  L.  M.  Gam¬ 
mons;  J.  D.  Haytree,  Adams,  Mass.;  Hebert 
Bros.  Coal  Company,  Northampton,  Mass.,  Paul 
A.  Hebert ;  Holmes  &  Hebert,  Derry,  N.  H., 
Henry  T.  Wheeler;  Holyoke  Coal  &  Wood  Com¬ 
pany,  No.  82  Main  street,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  F.  A. 
Whiting;  Elonors  Elolder  &  Son,  Lynn,  Mass., 
Thomas  E'.  Cashman ;  Hoosac  Valley  Grain  & 
Coal  Company,  Adams,  Mass.,  George  EL  Degen- 
kolb;  Eloward  Elardware  Company,  Bellows  Falls, 
Vt.,  William  P.  Abbott;  D.  M.  Howe,  Oxford, 
Mass, ;  E.  W.  Hubbell  Company,  Saugatuck, 
Conn.,  Ed.  W.  Hubbell ;  S.  O.  Huckins  &  Co., 
Mountainview,  N.  H.,  E.  C.  Eluckins;  E.  H. 
Humphrey,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Independent  Coal 
Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  William  S.  Le¬ 
vine;  W.  B.  Johnson  &  Son,  Essex  Junction, 
Vt.,  Daniel  M.  Johnson;  John  Jones  Slate  Com¬ 
pany,  Castleton,  Vt. ;  George  O.  Joslin,  Benning¬ 
ton,  N.  IE;  C.  H.Kathan,  Derby  Line,  Vt. ;  C.  B. 
Kendall,  Gardner,  Mass.;  A.  J.  Kienle  &  Co.,  East- 
hampton.  Mass.,  A.  J.  Kienle;  Kimball  &  Cary 
Company,  Northampton,  Mass.,  Fred  D.  Cary; 
W.  H.  Kiniry,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. ;  Myron  Kinney 
&  Son,  Putnam,  Conn.,  E.  C.  Kinney :  A.  T. 
Knight  &  Co.,  Hudson,  Mass.,  Herbert  A. 
Knight;  I'Ved  W.  Konold,  Collinsville,  Conn.; 
Leno  A.  Lapelle,  Swanton,  Vt. :  J.  J.  Lilly  Est., 
North  Adams,  Mass..  J.  M.  I.illy;  Elias  Lyman 
Coal  Company,  Burlington,  Vt.,  N.  E.  Pierce; 
Malden  Coal  Company,  Malden,  Mass.,  John  H. 
Thompson  ;  Marcy  Bros.  &  Co.,  Belmont,  Mass., 
E'.  EE  Poor;  Marlborough  Coal  Company,  Marl¬ 
boro,  Mass.,  E'.  H.  Morse;  E.  C.  Marsh  &  Co.. 
Danbury,  Conn.,  E.  C.  Marsh;  E  A  Marsh  Coal 
Company,  No.  38  Park  street.  Somerville,  Alass., 
J.  A.  Marsh;  Marsh  Ice  Company,  Jefferson, 
Mass.,  IE  A.  Marsh;  C.  S.  Martin,  North  Fer- 
risburg,  Vt. ;  Massachusetts  Wharf  Coal  Com- 
I)any,  Boston,  Mass.,  Arthur  E.  Dennis;  N.  E'. 
Mayo,  Franklin  Park,  Mass.,  J.  A.  Mayo;  D. 


McCarthy,  Turners  Falls,  Mass.;  McCusker  & 
Schroeder,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  J.  P.  McCusker; 
Charles  A.  McGhee,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. ;  C.  J. 
•McGinnis,  Belmont,  Mass.;  W.  B.  McOmber, 
Wayville,  N.  Y. ;  A.  E.  McReel  Company,  Ifxe- 
ter,  N.  EE,  A.  E.  McReel;  D.  M.  -Miles  Coal 
Company,  Barre,  Vt.,  H.  N.  Burroughs;  Walter 
R.  Morse,  East  Holliston,  Mass.;  Joseph  Mullin, 
Lowell,  Mass.;  H.  W.  Myers  &  Son,  Bennington, 
Vt.,  H.  W.  Myers:  Nashua  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  H.  A.  Osgood;  E.  E.  Neal, 
Malden,  Mass. :  Thomas  Nevins,  Schuylerville, 
N.  Y. ;  New  England  Coal  Company,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  Pryor  Eulton:  New  Haven  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  F.  J.  Mitchell,  Jr.; 
Newton  Coal  &  Grain  Company,  Newton,  Conn., 
T.  M.  Hohan ;  Northfield  Coal  Company,  North- 
field,  Vt.,  Alex.  Eddie;  H.  S.  Norton  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Granville,  N.  Y.,  H.  S.  Norton;  J.  E.  Ober 
&  Son,  West  Medford,  Mass.,  William  E.  Ober: 
T.  C.  O’Connor,  North  -Adams,  Mass. ;  Olney  & 
Payne  Bros.,  Inc.,  I^awtucket,  R.  L,  Howard  H. 
Payne;  Emil  Olsen,  Canton,  Mass.;  A.  G.  Parker 
&  Son,  Pownal,  Vt.,  Arthur  G.  Parker;  F.  B. 
Peck  Coal  Company,  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  T.  J. 
Mulhern ;  Peirce  &  Winn  Company,  Arlington, 
Mass.,  Walter  H.  Peirce;  Peoples  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  J.  Leland  Green;  Peo¬ 
ples  Coal  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  John  J. 
Mullan;  Peterson  &  Packer  Coal  Company,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  J.  M.  Lucey,  Henry  McGrath;  Phillips  & 
Hodgdon,  ChelsM,  Mass.,  L.  F.  Thomas;  Pitts¬ 
field  Co-operative  Coal  Company,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  John  L.  McLaughlin;  Prew  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  J.  A.  Laframboise;  John 
P.  Ranger,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. ;  L.  M.  Rice, 
Grafton,  Mass.;  Richmond  Lumber  Company, 
Richmond,  Vt.,  Frederick  W.  Shepardson;  F.  A. 
Robinson,  Newport,  N.  EL ;  Robinson  &  Jones 
Company,  Natick,  Mass.,  Frank  B.  Robinson; 
T.  S.  Rourke,  Unionville,  Conn.;  Schwarz  Bros., 
Rockville,  Conn.,  J.  J.  Schwarz ;  J.  C.  Serre, 
Danbury,  Conn.,  Paul  E.  Serre;  J.  1.  Sewell, 
Johnsonville,  N.  Y. ;  George  E.  Shaw,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  1. ;  Shawmut  Coal  Company,  Somer¬ 
ville,  Mass.,  J.  McNally;  George  C.  Shedd, 
Springfield,  Vt. ;  W.  A.  Shedd  &  Co.,  Nashua,  N. 
EE,  W.  A.  Shedd ;  George  A.  Sheldon,  Green¬ 
field,  Mass. ;  F.  M.  Sherman  &  Co.,  Newport,  Vt., 
F.  R.  Sherman ;  J.  P.  Skiff,  Buskirk,  N.  Y. ; 
George  H.  Smith,  Millers  Falls,  Mass. ;  W.  G. 
Smith,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. ;  W.  G.  Snyder,  North 
Adams,  Mass. ;  E.  E.  Spaulding,  Saxonville, 
Mass. ;  C.  C.  Speare,  Baldwinville,  Alass. ;  D.  P. 
Stearns,  Charlestown,  N.  H. ;  C.  E.  Stevens, 
Andover,  N.  H. ;  M.  H.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Shushan, 
N.  Y.,  M.  H.  Stevens;  C.  H.  Stocker,  Cliftondale, 
Mass.;  Frederick  K.  Stoll,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Charles 

L.  Stuart,  Lyndonville,  Vt. ;  Suburban  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Somerville,  Mass.,  Harry  A.  Crawford;  E. 
P.  Swan  Company,  South  Deerfield,  Mass.,  E.  P. 
Swan ;  Percy  N.  Sweetser,  Reading,  Mass. ; 
Taft  &  O’Dell,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  C.  C.  Taft;  Tait 
Coal  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  William  G. 
Tait;  Henry  M.  Tuttle  Company,  Bennington, 
Vt.,  Fred  Stickles;  Union  Coal  &  Wood  Com¬ 
pany,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  -Andrew  Birnie;  Vermont 
Marble  Company,  Proctor,  Vt.,  Harold  Ladd 
Smith;  F.  H.  Walker,  Manchester  Depot,  Vt. ; 
Walker  Ice  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Edgar 

M.  Bond ;  Warner  Bros.,  Sunderland,  Mass., 
Chester  Warner;  John  Welch,  Rutland,  Vt. ; 
Westfield  Coal  Company,  Westfield,  Mass.,  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Ryan;  James  H.  Whelden,  Brandon,  Vt. ; 
B.  E'.  Whelden's  Sons,  Ludlow,  Vt. ;  E'.  M.  Whel¬ 
den  ;  White  River  Coal  Company,  White  River 
Junction,  Vt.,  Air.  Adams;  William  B.  Whiting 
Coal  Company,  Elolyoke,  Mass.,  William  S. 
'rhori)e;  Wilber  Coal  &  Ice  Company,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  L.  C.  Manning;  Stanton  Williams, 
Charlotte,  Vt. ;  S.  M.  Willson,  Rutland,  Vt.,  C. 
A.  Robinson;  E.  A.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass., 
Laforest  Beals;  F.  R.  Woodward,  Hill,  N.  IE; 
Frederick  Young,  Stanstead,  Quebec,  Canada; 
Mr.  F-.  EE  Koepler,  The  Black  Diamond,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  dinner  was  the 
introduction  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Company’s 
men  to  the  dealers  so  that  they  might  be  iden¬ 
tified  as  guides  and  answer  questions.  Their 
names  were  called  and  the  rose  in  the  order 
given  below.  The  chiefs  who  sat  at  the  head 
table  were:  C.  C.  Rose,  superintendent  coal 
department;  EE  R.  Pettebone,  chief  engineer 
of  mines;  .S,  E.  Van  Horn,  assistant  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  mines,  and  A.  EE  Lister,  mechanical 
(Concluded  on  page  121.) 
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Panorama  Picture  in  Four  Sections  of  M-O-I  and  Kokoal  Convention. 

Michigan  -  Ohio  -  Indiana  Association  Convention. 


The  following  were  elected  officers  of  the 
Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association; 

President— H.  H.  Beam,  of  Bliiffton,  Ind. 

Vice-President — James  A.  Ballard,  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Treasurer — W.  A.  Gipson,  of  Upper  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio. 

Directors— Robert  Lake  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
to  succeed  George  T.  Calvert;  W.  G.  Voegele 
of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  to  succeed  himself;  J.  W- 
Landrum  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  to  succeed  H. 
H.  Deem,  and  H.  B.  Wolf  of  Marion,  Ind.,  to 
succeed  himself. 


What  of  the  convention  of  the  Michigan- 
Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association  held  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  18th  and  19th, 
at  Cedar  Point?  Was  it  a  success,  or  was 
the  experiment  of  holding  it  at  a  summer  re¬ 
sort  not  altogether  satisfactory? 

The  question  of  the  best  place  to  get  men 
together  for  a  better  acquaintance  with  each 
other,  and  an  open  face  to  face  discussion  of 
their  common  interest,  has  never  vet  been  set¬ 
tled  and  probably  never  will  be,  because  of  the 
different  conditions  that  surround  different 
lines  of  work  and  the  varying  points  of  indi¬ 
viduals. 

But  what  interests  us  in  the  convention  just 
held,  its  predecessors  and  those  to  come,  is, 
what  is  the  best  sort  of  place  for  the  annual 
summer  outing  of  retail  coal  dealers.  We  do 
not  have  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  oper¬ 
ators,  shippers,  salesmen  and  supply  and 
equipment  men,  who  form  part,  and  a  very 
large  part  too,  of  these  gatherings.  Their 
expense  accounts  are  not  a  subject  of  very 
much  worry  to  them,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
see  they  are  not  given  to  trotting  mamma  and 
the  babies  along  on  business  trips. 

But  what  of  the  small  retail  coal  dealer  to 
whom  the  summer  convention  means,  or 
should  mean  so  much?  From  every  point  of 
view  the  small  town  dealer  after  grinding 
through  a  year  of  hard  and  not  particularly 
profitable  work,  selling  coal,  coming  into  con¬ 
tact  with  only  his  neighbors,  who  are  most 
always  his  customers,  knows  in  his  heart  that 
he  wants  freshening  up.  He  wants  the  rust 
ground  from  his  mental  cog  wheels.  He  looks 
for  information  regarding  better  selling  and 
handling  methods.  He  wants,  very  much,  a 
change. 

And  as  for  his  home  folks,  a  visit  to  the 
city,  to  see  Cousin  This  or  Uncle  That,  shop 
a  little,  see  the  Zoo,  and  to  feast  the  home- 
tired  eyes  on  the  frivolous  city  styles  is  a  treat 
indeed. 

So  for  the  ordinary  every  day  dealer,  the 
city  for  him  every  time  and  the  records  of 
the  last  three  conventions  prove  it,  and  the 
happenings  of  the  Cedar  Point  convention  are 
worth  the  study  of  the  executive  board  of 
M.  O.  1.  in  chosing  the  next  meeting  place. 


The  Third  Annual  Meeting  Is  Held  at 
a  Summer  Resort  Which  Is  Not  as  At¬ 
tractive  to  Dealers  as  a  Large  City — 
Good  Work  Is  Done. 


At  Toledo,  where  the  three  states  joined 
their  retail  association  interests  in  1910,  every¬ 
thing  went  off  satisfactorily,  but  no  deduc¬ 
tions  were  possible  on  the  question  under 
discussion.  At  Detroit,  in  1911,  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  meeting  took  place  with  a  thousand 
attendants. 

Cincinnati  in  1912  brought  out  over  eleven 
hundred  enthusiatic  convention  goers,  and  was 
a  gathering  so  well  attended  and  managed 
that  its  equal  is  going  to  be  hard  to  discover. 

Now  comes  Cedar  Point,  which  was,  as  we 
have  said,  an  experiment,  with  an  attendance 
that  was  between  but  seven  and  eight  hun¬ 
dred,  and  it  is  up  to  some  one  to  discover 
the  not  very  deeply  concealed  why. 

Cedar  Point  is  very  attractive,  the  second 
largest  Coney  Island  style  of  the  resort  in 
the  country,  so  they  state  who  point  to  it  with 
pride.  But  it  is  expensive  in  a  mild  way,  and 
runs  into  four  or  five  dollars  a  day  easily, 
which,  to  the  careful  and  frugal  coal  dealer 
of  the  small  towns,  is  almost  prohibitive. 

It  is  also  not  really  easy  of  access.  One 
has  to  break  travel  to  reach  it  by  ferry,  and 
all  the  glory  of  tooting  brass  bands  and  be- 
badged  reception  committees  is  not  possible. 
Visitors  to  the  convention  drifted  in  small 
bunches,  and  to  some  of  them  no  one  seemed 
much  excited  as  to  whether  they  had  arrived 
or  not. 

One  likes  to  be  made  a  fuss  over  once  a 
year  at  least.  So,  while  we  will  not  go  into 
the  always  discussed  question  as  to  how  many 
coal  salesmen  per  dealer  were  at  Cedar  Point, 
it  is  said  that  the  dealer  showing  was  not 
especially  noticeable — about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  all.  This  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of 
coal  salesmen  who  can  smell  a  dealer  a  mile 
off,  and  who  said  that  their  olfactory  nerves 
were  not  over-worked. 

So  then  we  leave  the  question  in  care  of  the 
facts,  and  can  safely  say  that  aside  from  a 
diminished  attendance,  everything  else  about 
the  Cedar  Point  convention  went  off  well. 
The  hotel  and  its  surroundings  of  lake,  bay 
and  wooded  island  was  fully  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions. 

The  supply  of  souvenir  pencils,  watch 
guards,  etc.,  was  ample,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
resort  is  not  managed  by  direct  descendants 
of  our  Puritan  forefathers,  the  things  that 
most  men  like  were  not  hard  to  obtain. 

The  opening  meeting  was  very  well  at¬ 
tended  and  President  Lake’s  informal  re¬ 
marks,  following  a  welcome  from  J.  A.  Ryan, 


representative  of  the  resort  company,  set  the 
convention  machinery  in  motion  promptly. 
Convention  Chairman  Ballard  never  inflicts 
a  long  speech  on  his  helpless  auditors,  but 
his  remarks  always  puts  them  at  their  ease. 
The  secretary’s  report  was  listened  to  closely 
and  was  received  with  much  satisfaction  as 
was  that  of  the  treasurer. 

Fred  W.  Saward  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal 
read  a  paper  on  “Coal,  the  Essential — All 
Important  Part  Played  in  Modern  Life.’’ 

D.  F.  Williams  read  a  paper  on  “Anthra¬ 
cite  Conditions — Your  Troubles  and  Ours,” 
which  was  the  subject  of  hearty  praise. 

The  papers  by  J.  B.  Nessle  on  “Co-operation 
Between  the  Coal  Man  and  the  Railroad,”  that 
of  “Value  of  Railroad  Claim  Department,”  by 
H.  B.  Wolf,  and  that  of  W.  J.  Hamilton  on 
“Results  of  Co-operation  as  Between  Shipper 
and  Dealer”  filled  up  an  interesting  forenoon. 

In  the  afternoon  the  picture  man  got  in  his 
deadly  work,  and  immediately  afterward  every 
one  tied  to  a  waiting  steamer  for  a  boat  ride 
on  Sandusky  bay. 

The  evening  entertainment  consisted  of  a 
dance  in  the  finely  equipped  hall  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  provided. 


Secretary  Nigh’s  Report. 

In  his  annual  report.  Secretary  B.  F.  Nigh 
said  in  part: 

“For  the  third  time  this  association  meets 
in  annual  convention.  I  herewith  submit  its 
third  annual  report. 

"At  each  of  these  annual  gatherings  it  has 
been  customary  for  your  officers  to  make  re¬ 
ports  to  you,  when  the  secretary  has  given  a 
review  of  the  work  of  his  office,  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  association 
for  the  preceding  year.  At  the  midwinter 
meeting  of  your  board  a  similar  report  was 
made. 

“These  reports  are  necessarily  more  or  less 
alike.  Fortunately  we  have  had  some  suc¬ 
cesses  each  year  to  report. 

“If  there  was  ever  any  question  of  the 
wisdom  of  that  merger  the  present  strength  of 
this  organization,  the  spirit  which  pervades 
its  membership,  the  actual  accomplishments 
of  the  association  bespeak  the  intelligence 
and  wisdom  which  planned  and  carried  into 
execution  the  present  association. 

“The  statistical  feature  of  this  report  will 
show  the  important  facts  which  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  during  the  past  year.  There  is 
another  phase  of  the  work  of  the  association 
which  cannot  be  stated  so  accurately.  We  re¬ 
fer  to  the  moral  support  which  members  have 
derived  from  their  connection  with  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  When  the  three  states  joined  to¬ 
gether  it  meant  something  more  than  a  local 
organization.  It  meant  a  campaign  against 
the  evils  afflicting  members,  and  since  they 
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were  all  similarly  situated,  the  amalgamation 
of  membership  brought  the  attention  of  those 
with  whom  the  association  deals  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  strong,  compact  and  vigilant 
organization  -’larding  the  rights  of  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

One  of  the  more  important  reforms  which 
this  association  sought  to  bring  about  was  that 
pertaining  to  transportation.  We  are  not  here 
to  criticize  the  carriers  for  the  things  against 
which  we  complained.  We  are  here  to  con¬ 
gratulate  them  and  ourselves  upon  the  gradual 
elimination  of  many  things  about  which  we 
had  cause  to  make  complaint.  The  fact  that 
representatives  of  the  carriers  are  here  at  this 
time  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  appreciate 
the  work  which  this  association  has  done  in 
helping  them  to  rid  themselves  of  these  com¬ 
plaints  by  correcting  the  causes  thereof. 

One  of  the  pleasant  and  noticeable  things 
of  the  past  year  has  been  the  cessation  of 
complaints  of  shir'oers  against  dealers  and  of 
dealers  against  shippers.  When  this  associa¬ 
tion  was  first  launched  it  had  to  contend  with 
considerable  complaints  of  the  foregoing 
character.  The  past  year  has  witnessed  but 
comparatively  few  of  these  complaints.  Our 
efforts  in  this  direction  were  discouraging  in 
the  beginning,  but  they  have  now  resolved 
themselves  into  one  of  much  more  pleasure 
since  each  one  understands  better  than  ever 
before  the  rights  of  the  other. 

“One  of  the  ever  prevalent  compliants  com¬ 
ing  especially  during  the  winter  season  is  the 
inability  of  dealers  to  secure  their  coal 
promptly.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  a  car 
shortage.  Transportation  lines  are  making 
efforts  to  correct  this  condition.  The  dealer 
can  contribute  toward  this  effort  by  promptly 
unloading  his  cars.  Perhaps,  it  might  not  be 
my  business  to  say  so,  but  I  cannot  let  this 
opportunity  pass  without  admonishing  coal 
dealers  that  the  time  is  coming  when  they  will 
be  required  to  equip  themselves  more  thor¬ 
oughly  for  the  prompt  discharge  of  cargoes. 
In  this  respect  those  of  you  who  are  not 
equipped  with  trestles  should  make  inquiry 
into  the  cost  of  such  equipment  and  the 
economics  that  come  with  same.  The  coal 
car  equipment  now  being  built  runs  largely  to 
hopper  cars,  and  this  character  of  equipment 
is  much  more  difficult  to  handle  in  the  un¬ 
loading  by  the  shovel  method  than  gondolas. 

“It  not  infrequently  happens,  where  there 
is  more  than  one  line  of  railroad  at  destina¬ 
tion,  that  shippers  make  an  error  in  delivery 
instructions,  which  entails  an  additional 
switching  charge,  and  results  in  controversy 
either  with  the  railroad  or  the  shipper.  Deal¬ 
ers  should  always  be  careful  to  give  specific 
instructions  as  to  the  line  over  which  coal  is 
to  be  routed  and  the  delivering  line.  Some 
of  those  difficulties  may  be  obviated  if  deal¬ 
ers  would  always  have  printed  on  their  sta¬ 
tionery  the  lines  upon  which  they  arc  located. 
This  will  also  be  helpful  where  claims  are  to 
be  adjusted  since  the  information  may  be 
taken  from  the  letterhead  and  save  corre¬ 
spondence  and  possible  error. 


“A  new  form  of  competition  in  some  locali¬ 
ties  occurred  during  the  past  winter  as  the 
result  of  the  unusually  high  price  of  fuel, 
when  municipal  coal  yards  were  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  conditions 
in  the  coal  trade  during  the  past  year  were 
abnormal.  The  car  shortage  was  more  string¬ 
ent,  the  strikes  in  the  West  Virginia  field,  the 
unusual  demand  for  fuel,  and  other  minor 
causes  all  contributed  to  raise  the  price  of  fuel. 
At  the  midwinter  meeting  in  submitting  my 
report,  I  took  occasion  to  call  attention  to 
this  situation,  and  advised  dealers  especially 
to  acquaint  the  public,  through  the  newspapei, 
of  the  conditions  which  caused  the  increased 
price  of  fuel.  This  suggestion  was  followed 
in  a  number  of  instances  and  had  the  effect 
of  allaying  public  sentiment. 

“These  municipal  coal  yards  interfered  with 
the  coal  trade  in  a  small  way,  and  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn  they  were  all  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  loss  to  the  municipalities.  Mu¬ 
nicipalities  cannot  buy  coal  any  cheaper  than 
individual  dealers  and  they  can  not  deliver 
coal  any  cheaper.  So  that  it  follows  that  if 
coal  is  sold  at  a  price  measurably  less  than  the 
local  dealer  there  is  a  loss  in  the  transaction 
which  must  ultimately  be  met  by  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  themselves.  If  the  coal  dealers  would 
frankly  state  their  case  to  the  municipal  au¬ 
thorities  or  through  the  public  press,  I  feel 
quite  confident  that  these  ventures  by  mu¬ 
nicipalities  would  not  be  made  and  the  inter¬ 
ference  with  a  legitimate  business  would  not 
be  obviated. 

“There  is  a  possibility  of  an  increase  in 
demurrage  changes  which  we  should  protest 
against.  The  American  Railway  Association 
has  adopted  the  report  of  its  committee 
recommending  changes  in  the  rules.  The  flat 
demurrage  charge  the  year  around  has  been 
one  dollar  per  car  per  day  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  free  time.  The  proposed  amendment 
to  this  rule  would  fix  a  charge  of  one  dollar 
per  day  per  car,  after  expiration  of  free' time, 
for  the  months  of  March  to  August  inclusive, 
and  a  charge  of  two  dollars  per  day  from  the 
months  of  September  to  February  inclusive. 
As  the  latter  period  is  the  time  when  most 
coal  is  shipped  the  effect  of  this  increased 
demurrage  would  undoutbtedly  bear  heavily 
upon  the  dealers.  It  is  suggested  that  this 
association  at  this  meeting  adopt  a  resolution 
addressed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  protesting  against  this  increased 
charge. 

“The  railroads  now  have  before  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  an  application  to 
increase  all  rate  of  freight  an  average  of  five 
per  cent.  If  we  understand  this  proposed  in¬ 
crease  correctly  it  includes  increases  on  coal 
as  well  as  on  other  commodities.  As  most  of 
the  coal  consumed  in  association  territory 
is  hauled  upon  long  distance  rates  this  in¬ 
crease  would  add,  perhaps,  an  average  of 
eight  cents  per  ton. 

“I  do  not  care  to  discuss  here  the  qtiestion 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  railroads  should  be 
permitted  to  increase  their  rates  on  coal  or 


other  freights.  It  follows  necessarily  that  if 
such  increases  are  imperative  that  the  coun¬ 
try  will  have  to  endure  them.  However,  I 
am  simply  calling  your  attention  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  you  may  figure  out  what  this  in¬ 
crease  will  amount  to  on  your  tonnages  and 
whether  you  regard  such  increase  as  unjust. 

“As  the  members  have  observed  during  the 
past  year  the  collection  of  claims  against  car¬ 
riers  has  been  a  very  important  feature  of  the 
association’s  work  and  these  efforts  have  been 
attended  with  a  very  large  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess.  During  the  past  year  there  were  filed 
at  headquarters  248  claims  against  carriers. 
Of  these  twenty-three  were  declined,  101  col¬ 
lected,  leaving  124  still  undisposed  of  and 
under  active  investigation.  The  total  amount 
involved  in  these  claims  was  $4,547.80,  upon 
which  $2,050.60  was  paid.  It  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  amount  of  money  collected 
through  headquarters  and  paid  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  is  equal  to  a  very  substantial  part  of  the 
annual  dues  of  the  association.  The  collec-" 
tions  in  this  department  this  year  are  about 
three  times  what  they  were  the  previous  year. 

“The  total  membership  of  the  three  states 
is  1,790  about  equally  divided  among  the  grand 
divisions  of  our  territory.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  forty-seven  in  Michigan,  sixty-six 
in  Ohio  and  seventy-nine  in  Indiana  during 
the  past  year  or  a  total  of  192  new  members. 
The  loss  in  membership,  due  to  change  of 
business,  death,  withdrawals,  etc.,  amounts  to 
sixty-three.” 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Balance  on  hand  June  15,  1912 . $  456.78 

Receipts  from  June  15,  1912,  to  June  14,  1913..  6,126.50 

Total  . $6,583.28 

nisburseinents  for  the  same  period . $6,276.68 

$  306.60 
130.00 

Total  balance  on  hand  June  14,  1913 . $  430.60 


Connellsville  Coke  Rate  Reduction. 


Reduction  averaging  about  twelve  per  cent  in 
freight  rates  on  coke  from  the  Connellsville 
region  to  furnaces  and  steel  mills,  both  east  and 
west,  were  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  deciding  five  related  cases  recently. 
The  chief  case  was  that  of  the  Coke  Producers’ 
Association  of  the  Connellsville  region  against 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  other 
railroads.  Connellsville  rates  were  attacked  as 
unreasonable  and  unjust  in  themselves  and  also 
as  discriminatory  by  comparison  with  Fairmont 
region,  W.  Va.,  rates.  'J'he  commission  held  that 
the  rates  were  unreasonably  high  and  ordered 
them  reduced  acordingly,  but  failed  to  find  that 
discrimination  existed. 

In  the  case  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Company,  against  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  the 
Commission  ordered  rates  reduced  but  refused 
to  award  $4,000,000  reparation  which  had  been 
asked,  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  proof.  The  Com¬ 
mission,  in  two  other  cases,  held  the  existing 
rates  to  Chicago  and  Buffalo  and  its  vicinity  to 
be  reasonable. 


Order  Kokoal  Holds  Its  Pow  Wow  at  Cedar  Point. 


The  following  officers  for  the  Order  Kokoal 
were  elected: 

Imperial  Alodoc — James  A.  Ballard,  sales 
manager  Semet-Solvay  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Imperial  Baron — W.  C.  Adams,  sales  man¬ 
ager  Alabama  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

Imperial  Baronel — A.  J.  Moorshead,  presi¬ 
dent  Madison  Coal  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Imperial  Baronet — George  W.  Edmonds, 
Geo.  B.  Newton  Coal  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Imperial  Pictor — R.  S.  Jones,  Berwind  Fuel 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Imperial  Mazumer — E.  V.  Sidell,  retail  coal 
merchant,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Imperial  Gazook — Daniel  Howard,  Central 
Fairmount  Coal  Company,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Imperial  Pit  Boss — John  A.  George,  presi¬ 
dent  Indianapolis  Coal  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Imperial  Acolyte — F.  C.  Atwill,  Atwill-Ma- 
kemson  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Chicago. 

Imperial  Swatta — G.  T.  Rider,  Scanlon  Coal 
Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Imperial  Spotta — Pratt  Thompson,  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 


As  to  the  eighth  annual  Pow-Wow  of  the 
Order  Kokoal,  held  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio, 
on  June  17  and  18,  there  are  several  things 
to  be  said.  First,  it  demonstrated  that  the  or¬ 
ganization  has  reached  a  point  in  its  career  that 
means  that  it  has  ceased  to  interest,  has  not 
demonstrated  that  it  has  an  excuse  for  existence, 
and  is  losing  ground,  or — there  is  another  and 
much  more  encouraging  point  of  view. 

The  Black  Diamond  has  given  so  much  time, 
space  and  interest  to  this  .order  that  even  the 
wayfaring  man  knows  that  its  comments,  or 
criticisms  if  you  please,  are  of  the  most  friendly 
sort,  and  actuated  liy  a  sincere  desire  to  boost. 

But  let  us  look  this  Pow-Wow  square  in  the 
face,  and  note  what  the  situation  presents.  For 
a  considerable  time  every  member  and  Breaker 
of  the  Order  Kokoal  has  known  that  its  annual 
Pow-Wow  would  be  held  at  Cedar  Point. 

Without  effort  it  could  be  discovered  that  this 
most  pleasant  summer  resort  was  an  ideal  spot 
for  that  meeting.  Geographically,  it  was  located 
within  easy  striking  distance  of  a  number  of 
well  populated  sections,  and  could  be  reached  by 
pleasant  combinations  of  rail  and  water  travel. 
Its  accommodations  and  attractions  were  of  the 
very  best  sort,  and  there  could  be  but  one  reason 
for  its  not  being  a  most  successful  affair.  The 
indifference  and  lack  of  interest  in  it  by  its 
members. 

Imperial  Modoc  Coleman  has  done  his  best 
during  the  year  to  wake  the  sleepers,  the  coal 
trade  press  has  shouted  from  its  watch  towers. 
The  event  has  been  well  exploited.  Now  what 
happened  ? 

When  the  morning  arrived  for  the  opening 


Some  Force  is  Disintegrating  the  Order 
and  One  Observer  Believes  it  is  Its 
Cheapness — Mr.  Coleman’s  Heroic  Efforts 
to  Overcome  Decay. 


of  the  pow- wow  everything  was  in  readiness. 
The  weather  was  perfect,  the  sturdy  hunch  of 
degree  workers  from  far-off  Birmingham,  Ala., 
were  on  time  to  the  minute.  The  officers  and 
speakers  on  the  program  were  ready.  The  big, 
cool  hall  was  wide  open,  and  the  only  thing  lack¬ 
ing  was  delegates  and  members. 

The  meeting  was  to  have  opened  at  ten  o’clock, 
but  it  did  not,  and  it  w’as  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  when  the  Imperial  Modoc  dropped 
his  gavel  on  the  table  and  pronounced  the  pow¬ 
wow  in  session.  By  actual  count  not  over 
scventy-hve  faces  confronted  him,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  states  and  breakers  that  were  not  in  evi¬ 
dence  was  discouraging. 

Now,  then,  this  spells  just  one  thing.  Either 
the  Order  has  become  moribund,  or  the  manage¬ 
ment  is  asleep  at  the  switch.  Every  member  of 
the  order  knows  that  its  fundamental  principle  is 
right  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Any  amount  of  evidence  can  be  had,  and  is  on 
record  to  demonstrate  that  the  Order  is  a  power 
for  good  in  the  coal  trade. 

Measured  in  plain  dollars  and  cents,  it  can  be 
seen  that  it  is  almost  the  only  force  in  the  dis¬ 
organized  selling  field  of  the  coal  business  that 
stands  for  boost,  uplift,  better  organization,  good 
fellowship  and  decent  prices. 

And  yet  hardly  enough  delegates  and  members 
came  to  Cedar  Point  the  comfortable  to  carry  on 
the  important  business  of  selecting  officers  for 
the  coming  year. 

This  is  not  our  personal  view  or  the  result  of 
an  impaired  liver;  it  is  the  simple  fact,  and  the 
address  of  the  retiring  Modoc  and  the  Pictor's 
report  both  demonstrate  that  it  is  time  to  let  up 
on  cheap,  commonplaces,  and  meaningless  com¬ 
plimentary  remarks  and  yell.  Fire! 

If  we  wanted  to  start  a  guessing  contest  as  to 
the  why  of  this  state  of  affairs,  we  would  put 
our  fingers  on  one  spot,  and  one  only,  the  whole 
Kokoal  proposition  has  been  made  too  cheap. 

Starting  out  to  erect  a  permanent  boosting 
order,  to  be  made  up  of  men  of  a  well-to-do  and 
select  class,  all  reasonably  comfortable  financially, 
it  built  on  a  financial  basis  that  would  not  sup¬ 
port  a  village  thimble  club. 

Endeavoring  to  put  in  motion  forces  that  would 
influence  the  conditions  of  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  in  the  world,  it  did  not  arrange  for 
funds  to  carry  out  the  propaganda  work,  or  per¬ 
mit  its  management  to  receive  support  of  the 
most  ordinary  kind. 

It  asked  the  best  and  busiest  men  in  the  coal 
trade  to  give  up  their  own  work,  and  construct 
a  great  boosting  organization,  and  do  it  at  their 
own  expense. 

It  started  out  with  the  highest  principles  and 


loftiest  creed,  and  tried  to  erect  a  firm  structure 
on  a  basis  of  a  cheap  imitation  claptrap  of 
existing  secret  orders. 

It  has  tried  a  rather  hopeless  experiment, 
that  has  not  worked  out  and  will  not  get  any¬ 
where,  and  it  should  face  squarely  about  and 
head  in  another  direction. 

The  time  and  effort  spent  has  not  been  lost, 
splendid  work  has  been  done,  and  the  battle  is 
not  lost.  The  organization  is  very  strong  in 
spots,  and  the  weak  points  can  be  strengthened, 
and  the  scattered  forces  pulled  together.  The 
discouraged  and  indifferent  can  be  heartened  and 
the  sleepers  awakened,  and  that  is  what  is  hoped 
for  from  the  new  suggestions  that ,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by  this  pow-wow  hope  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

Easily  the  most  workmanlike  and  best  carried 
out  degree  work  ever  seen  in  koruskation  work 
was  done  by  the  rattling  team  from  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

These  snappy  southerners,  queer  word  to  apply 
to  them,  for  that  is  not  the  usual  thought  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  easy-going  Americans,  simply 
put  it  all  over  any  demonstration  we  have  ever 
seen. 

They  brought  not  one  little  trunk  of  para¬ 
phernalia,  most  of  it  out  of  whack,  but  several 
great  theatrical  trunks,  packed  full  of  apparatus 
that  literally  never  missed  fire  or  short-circuited. 

Also  one  small  brown  pig  that  was  as  perfectly 
rehearsed  in  his  (?)  part  as  any  other  member  of 
the  team.  What  Mr.  Pig  said  and  no  doubt 
thought  several  times  during  the  koruskation  the 
editor  would  not  allow  us  to  print.  Everything, 
apparatus,  costumes,  and  men,  were  up  to  the 
minute,  and  from  the  moment  the  work  was 
begun,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Imperial  Mo¬ 
doc,  until  the  end,  which  will  not  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten,  the  koruskation  was  a  model  of  its  kind. 

Speaking  of  the  well  carried  out  wind-up,  a 
number  of  the  audience  that  disappeared  running 
out  of  the  windows,  were  at  last  reports,  running 
yet. 

Even  if  the  work  done  by  the  Birmingham 
team  was  what  might  be  called  dramatic,  it  is  a 
cheering  thought  to  imagine  where  this  skill  and 
energy  might  lead  if  it  is  decided  to  modify  or 
change  to  perhaps  a  higher  plane,  the  koruska¬ 
tion  work  of  the  order. 

The  pow-wow  was  opened  by  a  little  welcome 
by  J.  A.  Ballard,  chairman  of  the  Convention 
committee,  so  straight  from  the  heart  that  it 
lifted  the  spirits  of  his  hearers,  and  Arthur  Hull 
responded  to  it  in  kind. 

The  Imperial  Pictor’s  report  and  the  annual 
address  of  the  Imperial  Modoc  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  few  remarks 
made  before  the  committees  were  announced  con¬ 
tained  a  real  appreciation  of  the  situation  and  give 
high  promise  of  better  things  to  come. 

Committees  on  Resolutions,  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  and  Nominations  were  then  appointed, 
to  report  on  Thursday,  or  sooner  if  possible. 
There  was  so  much  of  importance  connected  with 


the  work  of  these  committees  that  they  will  be 
referred  to  later.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening 
a  koruskation  was  given. 


Modoc’s  Annual  Address. 

.\rch  Coleman,  Imperial  IModoc,  in  his  annual 
address  said,  in  part : 

“I  presume  that  the  Imperial  Modoc,  in  his 
annual  address,  should  confine  himself  to  com¬ 
plimenting  the  memhers  upon  the  growth  of  the 
Order  during  his  administration.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  progress 
made  during  the  past  year,  and  prefer  to  make 
this  annual  address  one  of  suggestions  for  your 
discussion. 

“While  the  report  of  the  Imperial  Pictor  shows 
some  activity  and  a  small  cash  balance  on  hand, 
a  close  analysis  of  this  report  will  show  that 
Koruskations  and  meetings  have  been  held  in 
only  a  dozen  cities;  that  only  about  fifty  per  cent 
of  our  memhers  have  paid  their  dues,  and  that 
no  money  has  been  available  for  correcting  this 
condition  by  practical  organizing  work. 

“The  Order  Kokoal  has  already  demonstrated 
its  usefulness,  and  wonderful  possibilities  for  good, 
in  enough  coal  centers  to  bring  to  its  support 
some  of  the  finest  men  in  the  trade.  But,  it  seems 
very  clear  to  me  that  our  future  demands  now, 
more  than  ever,  a  business  administration  with 
organizing  ability,  backed  by  the  active  support 
of  all  who  want  to  see  this  splendid  good-fellow¬ 
ship  order  perpetuated. 

“Directly  after  my  election  as  Imperial  Modoc, 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Order  Kokoal 
needed  first  of  all  local  breakers,  so  that  the  mem¬ 
hers  could  keep  in  touch  with  each  other.  My 
plan  was  to  assign  to  each  of  the  Imperial 
Sentries  and  Skouts  certain  cities  in  which  to 
organize  a  Breaker,  and  have  the  Order  pay  their 
traveling  expenses.  To  meet  this  expense,  I  made 
a  campaign  for  associate  memberships  at  five 
dollars  each,  fully  expecting  to  secure  five 
hundred  which  would  have  provided  a  fund  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  educational  and 
organizing  work.  This  associate  membership, 
which  was  an  idea  of  my  own,  failed  absolutely 
to  produce  results,  as  only  seventy  companies 
responded. 

“This  failure  to  get  the  support  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  and  distributing  companies,  in  my  opinion, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  many  benefits  which 
they  would  obtain,  by  the  i)erfection  of  this  chain 
of  Breakers,  have  not  been  brought  to  their 
attention  in  an  impressive  manner. 

“.‘\n  active  local  breaker  in  any  city  will  natu¬ 
rally  bring  about  better  trade  conditions.  Better 
trade  conditions  mean  more  prosperous  dealers, 
and  they  in  turn  mean  better  risks.  Here  we 
have  the  link  in  the  chain  which  is  of  interest 
to  the  o|)erators  and  distributors,  and  if  any 
of  you  can  suggest  a  way  to  bring  this  to  their 
attention  in  a  convincing  manner,  I  believe  they 
will  gladly  offer  financial  assistance,  which  will 
be  ample  to  organize  the  entire  country.  If  afiy 
doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  operators  d  * 
distributors,  relative  to  the  results  being  waif,  h 
while,  I  will  ask  them  to  talk  with  the  coal  n((  n 


of  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  Memphis,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Omaha,  Sioux  City  or  Minneapolis,  and 
find  what  we  have  already  accomplished  in  those 
cities.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  available,  and 
it  should  he  compiled  in  an  attractive  manner  for 
distribution  among  the  officers  and  other  acti\-e 
members  of  the  Order.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
these  facts  should  h5  incorporated  in  an  attract¬ 
ive  booklet,  along  with  the  history  of  the  Order, 
its  aims  and  purposes,  and  an  alphabetical  list 
of  its  members. 

“Before  doing  this,  I  believe  we  should  clear 
the  rolls  of  all  present  members  who  have  for 
any  length  of  time  ignored  all  notices  relative 
to  dues,  and  then  show  a  membership  composed 
only  of  loyal  enthusiastic  supporters,  even  if  it 
reduces  our  members  almost  by  half,  as  it  proba¬ 
bly  will. 

“If  we  devote  our  time  during  the  coming  year 
to  the  live  ones  of  the  Order,  and  organize  active 
local  breakers  in  all  the  prominent  coal  centers, 
it  will  only  be  a  short  time  before  the  back¬ 
sliders  will  be  lined  up  for  reinstatement. 

“This  coming  year  I  would  like  to  see  a  stand¬ 
ing  financial  committee  of  about  seven  members 
appointed  by  my  successor,  with  the  imperial 
Mazumer  as  chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  fund  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  in 
issuing  the  booklet  previously  referred  to  and 
with  which  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  the 
national  and  local  officers  who  will  devote  part 
of  their  time  to  the  organization  of  breakers. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  our  imperial  modoc 
should  direct  this  organizing  work,  with  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  other  imperial  sen¬ 
tries,  until  every  member  of  the  Order  is  attached 
to  a  local  breaker.  From  that  time  on,  I  would 
make  every  breaker  responsible  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  dues  of  its  members,  and  allow  the 
local  pictor  a  certain  percentage  to  pay  for  col¬ 
lection  expenses. 

“I  feel  satisfied  that  the  time  has  come  for 
raising  the  annual  dues.  During  the  past  few 
years,  a  constant  supply  of  new  members  has 
brought  in  a  big  share  of  our  receipts,  and  the 
treasury  is  now  absolutely  dependent  upon  secur¬ 
ing  more  new  members  to  provide  for  future 
expense.  This  condition  naturally  tends  toward 
ignoring  the  fitness  of  men  applying  for  mcm- 
hership,  a  condition,  which  to  my  mind,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  harmful  and  demoralizing. 

".\nother  matter  which  I  believe  merits  your 
consideration  is  the  manner  in  which  we  elect 
our  Imperial  Sentries.  In  jirevious  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  understanding,  the  voting  strength  of 
each  state  has  been  the  number  of  members 
admitted  in  the  state  from  the  time  of  the  fir.st 
koruskation,  notwithstanding  that  a  great  many 
of  them  have  failed  to  pay  their  dues  for  three 
to  six  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  only  memhers 
in  good  standing,  meaning  by  that  those  who 
have  paid  the  current  year’s  dues,  should  he 
represented  at  the  annual  i)ow-wow.  To  make 
possible  for  the  Imperial  Pictor  to  compile 
jy'^his  information  for  the  pow-wow,  1  would 
/(;,‘4iggest  that  we  i>ass  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  voting  strength  of  each  state  slndl  be 


the  number  of  members  in  good  standing  fifteen 
days  prior  to  the  annual  pow-wow. 

“During  my  many  talks  with  members  during 
the  past  year,  1  think  the  subject  of  koruskations 
has  been  discussed  most  frequently.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  a  koruskation  without  the  right 
paraphernalia  and  careful  attention  to  details  is 
detrimental  to  the  Order,  and  should  not  be 
tolerated.  It  is  time  that  a  new  and  original 
koruskation  outfit  should  be  conceived  and  secured 
by  the  imperial  pit  boss. 

“While  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  splendid 
support  given  me  during  the  past  year,  by  a 
great  many  of  our  members,  I  feel  that  your 
thanks,  as  well  as  mine,  is  especially  due  two 
of  our  Skouts,  who  have  worked  constantly  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  year  and  have  secured  results 
which  they  can  always  point  to  with  pride.  I 
refer  to  W.  C.  .'\dams,  of  Birmingham,  and  R. 
S.  Jones,  of  Minneapolis.  We  also  owe  a  large 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  splendid  support  given 
us  by  the  trade  journals,  and  I  hope  all  of  our 
members  will  reciprocate  in  fitting  manner. 

“During  my  administration  several  times  mem¬ 
bers  have  said  to  me,  “You’ve  got  a  thankless 
job,”  and  I  know  of  no  better  time  than  this  to 
say  I  have  not  found  it  so.  In  fact  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  nearly  all  the  memhers  has  been  to  thank 
me  and  honor  me  far  more  than  my  ability  to 
serve  warranted.” 


Imperial  Pictor’s  Report. 

Charles  E.  Lester  presented  the  eighth  annual 
report  of  the  imperial  pictor,  which  in  part  was 
as  follows : 

“For  the  most  part  the  interest  taken  in  Kokoal 
has  continued  unabated,  and  while  it  is  true  that 
it  has  seemed  at  times  to  lag  in  some  sections,  in 
other  sections  it  has  increased  to  a  very  remark¬ 
able  degree — as  for  instance,  in  the  south  and 
northwest.  Without  intending  to  criticise,  I  am 
sure  that  if  there  has  been  any  failure  to  make 
satisfactory  progress  in  any  sections,  it  has  been 
due  more  to  our  inability  to  find  a  good  leader 
in  those  sections,  than  to  a  feeling  of  indifference 
or  lack  of  interest. 

“Koruskations  and  numerous  social  gatherings, 
smokers,  outings,  of  the  one  class  or  another, 
have  been  frequently  held  in  various  parts — in 
fact,  all  over  the  country— in  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
I’hiladclphia,  Fa.;  Omaha,  Neh. ;  Boston,  Mass.; 
.St.  Louis,  Mo.;  New  York  City;  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  etc.  Experience  has  shown  that  meet¬ 
ings,  informal  in  character  and  at  small  cost, 
have  been  most  satisfactory. 

“It  has  been  my  good  fc^rlune  to  have  been  in 
attendance  upon  many  of  the  Koruskations  and 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  .Ma. ;  Washington,  1).  C. ;  Baltimore. 
Md, ;  I’hiladelphia,  Pa.;  New  York  City,  etc,,  and 
while  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  pass  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  saying  a  word  about  the  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  meeting,  upon  which  I  was  in  attendance 
in  October  last.  In  my  report  last  year  I  made 
mention  that  this  Birmingham  Breaker,  which 
h.'id  only  been  organized  a  short  lime  previous. 
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gave  promise  of  effective  work  there,  and  surely 
they  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  of  us  all.  When  the  breaker  was  only 
about  six  months  old,  they  undertook  an  inno¬ 
vation  (so  far  as  I  am  informed)  of  holding  a 
state  pow-wow  of  three  days’  duration,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  enjoyable 
meetings  I  have  ever  attended.  It  was  there  that 
the  largest  Koruskation  of  the  year  was  held,  on 
October  10,  when  forty-five  were  taken  into 
membership.  Great  credit  is  due  to  this  breaker 
for  the  splendid  work  it  has  accomplished,  not 
only  in  its  own  city  and  state,  but  also  for  having 
carried  and  planted  the  Kokoal  banner  clear  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  when  they,  with  Imperial 
Modoc,  Mr.  Coleman,  held  a  koruskation  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  on  April  25,  at  which  nine  repre¬ 
sentative  New  Orleans  coal  men  were  taken  into 


Financial  Statement,  June  11,  1912,  to  June  16, 


1913. 

Balance  on  hand  June  11,  1912 . $  268.72 

Received  from  Annual  Dues,  1540 .  1,801.80 

Received  from  Asso.  Mems.  Dues .  345.00 

Received  from  Koruskations  .  849.04 

Received  from  sale  of  pins  and  fobs .  20.25 

Received  from  interest  on  bank  balances .  9.96 

Received  for  charity  fund .  30.23 

Received  from  31  donators .  302.00 


Total  receipts  . $3,627.00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Pins,  etc . $  996.50 

Printing  .  231.65 

Postage  .  279.02 

Clerical  help.  Imperial  Pictor’s  office. ..  $276.22 
Clerical  help.  Imperial  Modoc’s  office 

(Coleman)  .  15.00 

Clerical  help.  Imperial  Modoc’s  office 

(Hull)  .  25.00 

-  316.22 

Imperial  Pictor’s  bond .  5.00 

Imperial  Pictor’s  salary .  1,200.00 

Imperial  Pictor’s  traveling  expenses .  107.00 

Imperial  Modoc’s  traveling  expenses .  75.00 

To  charity  .  10.00 

Framing  association  membership  certi¬ 
ficates  . ..$41.75 

Expressage.  associate  membership  certi¬ 
ficates  . 17.77 

-  59.52 

Insurance  feature  .  592.92 

Old  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Koruskation  (1909) .  44.49 

Miscellaneous  expenses  . $20.24 

Telegrams,  supplies,  etc .  16.56 

- 36.80 

Total  disbursements  . $3,054.12 

RECAPITULATIONS. 

Total  receipts  . '. . $3,627.00 

Total  disbursements  .  3,054.12 

Balance  . $  572.88 

ST.4TEMENT  ASSOCL-\TE  MEMBERSHIP  FUND. 

Receipts. 

Received  up  to  June  11.  1912 . $  30.00 

Received  up  to  June  15,  1912 .  345.00 


$375.00 

Disbursements. 

Printing  certificates,  voucher' 659 . $  21.50 

Framing  vouchers  667-74-702-4-6-10-714- 

13-19-20-24-25  .  53.50 

Expressing — same  voucher  numbers....  17.77 


$  92.77 

Balance  associate  membership  fund .  282.23 

Balance  regular  membership  fund . $  290.65 


the  fold.  Especial  credit  for  all  this  is  due  to 
our  ‘live-wire’  Birmingham  Skout,  W.  C. 
Adams.  As  will  be  noted  by  a  reference  to  the 
accompanying  summary,  this  breaker  takes  first 
place  not  only  for  having  held  the  largest  korus¬ 


kation  of  the  year,  but  also  in  the  number  of 
Koruskations  held,  viz.,  12,  and  further,  in  the 
total  number  of  candidates  admitted,  viz.:  104 
during  the  year. 

“Another  breaker  deserving  of  especial  men¬ 
tion  is  the  Twin  City  breaker,  covering  the  cities 
of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  ^Minnesota — Skout 
R.  S.  Jones,  another  ‘live-wire,’  to  which 
goes  the  credit  for  the  second  largest  koruska¬ 
tion — second  in  frequency  thereof,  and  second 
in  total  admitted  during  the  year. 


“Boston,  under  the  Skoutship  of  W.  C. 
Carter,  takes  credit  for  having  held  the  third 
largest  koruskation  of  the  year,  when  on  March 
4th  twenty-one  new  members  were  enrolled. 

“To  Frank  B.  Stewart,  Skout  for  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  goes  the  credit  for  the  fourth  largest 
koruskation,  when  twenty  were  admitted  on 
June  11,  1912. 

“No  report  of  the  Pictor  could  be  complete 
which  did  not  include  the  work  of  our  Imperial 
Gazook,  L^ncle  Daniel  Howard,  of  Clarksburg, 


Name. 

H.  H.  Rhodes . 

William  Clauss . 

T.  C.  Bartenstein. . . 

W.  B.  Crail  . 

Geo.  A.  McKay.... 

Jas.  M.  Eckels  _ 

Edw.  S.  Do  we . 

F.  Halliday  . 

R.  O.  Campbell .... 
J.  K.  Wimbrough... 

T.  L.  Menritz  . 

L.  C.  Stingl . 

G.  W.  Hallock . 

J.  W.  Rockwell .... 

L.  R.  Doty . 

Louis  Bratt  . 

W.  J.  Smith . 

C.  B.  Duffy  . 

Tos.  H.  Miller . 

W.  G.  Weart  . 

J.  H.  Gayle. _. . 

John  E.  Collins.... 
J.  T.  Steinacker,  Jr. 

C.  G.  Tulford . 

E.  L.  Roller . 

P.  T.  Elwell . 

Chas.  Cohen  . 

T.  K.  Work  . 

D.  W.  Howie  . 


Kokoal  Losses  by  Death  in  1912. 


City.  Number. 

Membership 

Chicago,  Ill .  813 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 1,067 

Memphis,  Tenn  . 3,889 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 1,018 

Muskegon,  Mich .  449 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 674 

New  Haven,  Conn . 1,082 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich .  477 

Atlanta,  Ga . 2,747 

New  York  City  .  652 

Middlesboro,  Ky . 2,364 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 2,243 

Chicago,  Ill . 1,621 

New  York  City  .  609 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 1,161 

Minneapolis,  Minn .  528 

Minneapolis,  Minn .  548 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 1,108' 

Reading,  Pa . 2,116 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  . 3,648 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 3,115 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  272 

Baltimore,  Md . 3,072 

Peoria,  Ill . 4,085 

Newark,  N.  J . 4,146 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 3,929 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 1,649 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 2,840 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 2,242 


Date 

June,  1912 
March  7,  1912 
August,  1912 
August,  1912 
May  29,  1912 
February  22,  1912 
February  7,  1912 
April  19,  1912 
August  19,  1912 
January  19,  1913 

1911 

March  2,  1913 
April  19,  1913 
March  15,  1913 

1912 

February  4,  1913 
1912 

November  30,  1912 
1910 

February,  1913 
November  12,  1911 
November  2,  1912 
November  1,  1912 
1912 

February,  1910 
May  4,  1913 
May  21,  1913 
June  5,  1913 
December,  1912 


“Another  Skout,  whose  personality  and  work 
has  produced  splendid  results,  is  Ward  W. 
Griffith,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who,  during  the 
year  took  nineteen  of  the  representative  coal  men 
of  his  city  and  its  environment  into  membership 
and  formed  a  local  breaker,  which  I  am  in¬ 
formed  has  been  the  means  of  materially  im¬ 
proving  the  local  conditions  there. 


W.  Va.,  who  comes  next,  with  ten  admissions 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  eight  at  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  during  the  past  year. 


Pittsburgh  Gas  Coal  Company  has  a  new 
opening  on  the  Hart  farm  in  the  West 
Lebanon  district  in  Indiana  county.  Pa. 


The  Birmingham  Degree  Team  Which  Was  the  Center  of  Interest. 


LIST  OF  KORUSKATIONS  HELD  JUNE  11,  1912,  TO  JUNE  17,  1913 

Receipts  Expenses 


Korusk’n 

Skout  or 

from 

Total 

and  Retained 

To  Gen- 

Cash 

Number 

Date 

Breaker 

City 

State 

Candidates 

Candidates 

Receipts 

by 

Breaker 

eral  Fund 

Book 

200 

June 

7, 

1912 

Daniel  Howard  . 

.  10 

$  82.80 

$  82.80 

$ 

51.10 

$  31.70 

3-118 

201 

Tune 

11, 

1912 

Frank  B.  Stewart  . 

.  20 

165.60 

165.60 

102.20 

63.40 

3-118 

202 

June 

24, 

1912 

A.  V.  Beck  . 

.  .  .  .Sioux  City  . 

.  5 

41.40 

67.85 

52.00 

15.85 

3-118 

203 

June 

25, 

1912 

Birmingham  Breaker  .  . 

.  . .  .Birmingham  . .  .  . 

.  2 

16.56 

16.56 

10.22 

6.34 

3-120 

204 

August 

27, 

1912 

Birmingham  Breaker  .  . 

.  . .  .Birmingham  . .  .  . 

.  2 

16.56 

16.56 

10.22 

6.34 

3-142 

205 

September 

26, 

1912 

Birmingham  Breaker  . . 

.  . .  .Birmingham  .  .  . . 

.  13 

107.64 

107.64 

66.43 

41.21 

4-  12 

206 

September 

28, 

1912 

Louisville  Breaker  .... 

.  . .  .Louisville  . 

.  8 

66.24 

66.24 

40.88 

25.36 

4-  14 

207 

October 

10, 

1912 

Birmingham  Breaker  .  . 

.  .  .  .Birmingham  .  .  .  . 

.  45 

372.60 

372.60 

229.95 

142.65 

4-  14 

208 

November 

2, 

1912 

Minneapolis  Breaker  .  . 

.  .  .  .  Minneapolis  .... 

....Minnesota  . 

.  24 

198.72 

198.72 

122.64 

76.08 

4-  18 

Special 

November 

6, 

1912 

Daniel  Howard  . 

.  1 

8.28 

8.28 

5.11 

3.17 

4-  18 

209 

October 

28, 

1912 

Omaha  Breaker  . 

. .  .  .  Omaha  . 

.  4 

33.12 

98.68 

86.00 

12.68 

4-  18 

Special 

November 

11, 

1912 

Louisville  Breaker  .... 

....Louisville  . 

.  .  .  .Kentucky  . 

.  1 

8.28 

8.28 

5.11 

3.17 

4-  18 

2 

1912 

.  1 

8.28 

8.28 

8.28 

4-  20 

2, 

1912 

.  1 

8.28 

8.28 

8.28 

4-  20 

210 

November 

29, 

1912 

Birmingham  Breaker  .  . 

.  .  .  .Birmingham  .  . . . 

.  7 

57.96 

73.19 

51.00 

22.19 

4-  20 

211 

December 

17, 

1912 

W.  W.  Griffith  . . 

....D.  C . 

.  19 

157.32 

181.46 

121.23 

60.23 

4-  24 

212 

December 

11, 

1912 

Daniel  Howard  . 

. .  .  8 

66.24 

66.24 

40.88 

25.36 

4-  24 

213 

December 

28, 

1912 

Minneapolis  Breaker  .  . 

.  .  .  .  Minneapolis  .... 

....Minnesota  . 

.  7 

57.96 

57.96 

35.77 

22.19 

4-  24 

214 

January 

11, 

1913 

St.  Louis  Breaker  . 

.  ...  St.  Louis  . 

.  7 

57.96 

57.96 

3.5.77 

22.19 

4-  26 

215 

January 

23, 

1913 

Birmingham  Breaker  .  . 

.  3 

24.84 

24.84 

15.33 

9.51 

4-  26 

216 

January 

30, 

1913 

Baltimore  Breaker  .... 

.  . .  .  Baltimore  . 

.  8 

66.24 

150.56 

125.20 

25.36 

4-  38 

217 

February 

13, 

1913 

Birmingham  Breaker  .  . 

.  2 

16.56 

10.56 

10.22 

6.34 

4-  38 

218 

February 

24, 

1913 

Louisville  Breaker  . 

.  2 

16.56 

16.56 

10.22 

6.34 

4-  40 

219 

February 

25, 

1913 

H.  B.  Miles  . 

.  .  .  .  Lincoln  . 

.  8 

24.84 

24.84 

15.33 

9.51 

4-  40 

220 

March 

4, 

1913 

W.  C.  Carter  . 

.  .  .  .  Boston  . 

.  21 

173.88 

805.93 

739.36 

66.57 

4-  42 

221 

March 

13, 

1913 

Birmingham  Breaker  .  . 

.  .  .  .  Birmingham  .  .  . . 

.  8 

66.24 

66.24 

40.88 

25.36 

4-  44 

222 

April 

23, 

1913 

Birmingham  Breaker  .  . 

.  .  .  .  Birmingham  . .  .  . 

.  9 

74.52 

74.52 

45.99 

28.53 

4-  44 

223 

April 

25, 

1913 

Birmingham  Breaker  .  . 

.  . .  .New  Orleans  .  . 

.  9 

74.52 

74.52 

45.99 

28.53 

4-  44-46 

224 

May 

8, 

1913 

Birmingham  Breaker  .  . 

.  .  .  .  Birmingham  .... 

.  2 

16.56 

16.56 

10.22 

6.34 

4-  40 

225 

May 

29, 

1913 

Minneapolis  Breaker  .  . 

.  .  .  .  Minneapolis  . . . . 

.  5 

41.40 

41.40 

25.55 

15.85 

4-  46 

Special 

Tune 

2, 

1913 

Daniel  Howard  . 

.  2 

16.56 

16.56 

10.22 

6.34 

4-  46 

3, 

1913 

.  1 

8.28 

8.28 

8.28 

4-  46 

S  pecial 

June 

10, 

1913 

Daniel  Howard  . 

.  .  .  .Clarksburg  . 

.  1 

8.28 

8.28 

5.11 

3.17 

4-  46 

226 

June 

12, 

1918 

Birmingham  Breaker  .  . 

.  .  .  .  Birmingham  .... 

.  2 

16.56 

16.56 

10.22 

6.34 

4-  48 

263 

$2,177.64 

$3,025.39 

$2,176.35 

$849.04 

No.  25] 
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Cash  and  Credit  Are  Alike  Matters  of  Habit,  Only/ 


The  cancellation  of  accounts  promptly  and  reg¬ 
ularly  is  the  very  life-blood  of  our  whole  in¬ 
dustrial  system.  Honesty  is  the  personal 
equation  in  all  trade ;  it  is  the  top,  bottom,  and 
both  sides  of  every  deal;  it  is  at  once  the  friend, 
critic  and  guide  of  every  prosperous  business; 
it  is  the  e-xpression,  the  manifestation  of  con¬ 
duct  in  the  business  affairs  of  men ;  it  is  that 
which  makes  modern  barter  and  trade  possible ; 
it  is  the  genius  and  fire  and  heart  in  all  forms 
of  human  activity;  without  it  we  would  be  but 
a  horde  of  Islnnaelites,  with  our  hand  up  against 
every  other  man,  each  with  his  worldly  posses¬ 
sions  in  his  pocket.  The  man  who  is  only  as 
honest  as  he  has  to  be  is  usually  as  dishonest  as 
he  can  be. 

Through  caprice  of  fortune  it  happened  that 
“some  three  years  ago  I  came  into  possession  of  a 
coal  business,  a  business  founded  forty-one  years 
ago  and  managed  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  upon  the  now  repudiated  policy  that  every 
man  is  honest.  Instead  of  making  money  for  its 
owner,  it  proved  to  be  an  insidious  system  for 
absorbing  profits  acquired  elsewhere.  We  found 
nestling  in  the  cozy  chinks  and  corners  of  this 
business  a  choice 'assortment  of  dead  beats  of  the 
hand-shaking,  over-friendly  and  promising  type, 
who  owed  this  business  in  sums  ranging  from  one 
dollar  to  three  hundred  dollars,  and  who  never 
paid  except  upon  the  approach  of  winter  or  a 
most  insistent  plea.  The  business  had  raised  up 
around  it  a  horde  of  blood-suckers  and  barnacles 
who  by  all  the  rules  of  business  ethics  deserved 
absolutely  no  consideration.  We  pried  them  loose 
by  a  vigorous  system  of  collections,  by  persua¬ 
sion  and  suit,  until  finally  the  slate  was  fairly 
clean,  then  with  a  fresh  start  we  culled  all  the 
slow  and  doubtful  customers  from  the  good  ones 
and  mailed  them  a  circular  which  read  like  this : 

“To  our  customers:  All  fuel  accounts  outstand¬ 
ing  must  be  paid,  or  satisfactory  settlement  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  before  any  further  consideration  will  be 
extended.  Cash  with  order  or  on  delivery  will 
therefore  be  the  universal  rule.” 

To  this  circular  we  secured  the  signatures  as 
well  as  the  hearty  cooperation  of  every  dealer  in 
wood  as  well  as  coal,  each  fuel  dealer  mailing  a 
copy,  together  with  statement  of  account,  to  ev¬ 
ery  one  of  his  delinquent  customers. 

In  the  formulating  of  this  policy  we  came  into 
intimate  relation  with  our  competitors  and  readily 
learned  that  their  books  contained  substantially 
the  same  list  of  dead  beats  as  did  our  own.  In 
other  words,  the  fellow  who  owed  us  usually 
owed  our  competitor  also,  so  in  the  mailing  of 
this  circular  the  party  who  owed  received  from 
three  to  five  of  these  circulars,  one  from  each 
of  his  creditors.  As  a  result  these  delinquents 
came  to  see  us,  which  is  decidedly  better  from 
our  point  of  view  than  our  going  to  see  them. 

*.\  paper  read  before  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal 
Association  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  June  18. 

tOf  the  Linder  Coal  Company  of  Angola,  Indiana. 


By  H.  W.  Kelly. t 

It  Requires  Co-operation  Among  Deal¬ 
ers  to  Down  the  Dead  Beats  But  the  Re¬ 
tailer  May  Win  If  He  Perseveres — One 
Man’s  Experience  and  Ideas. 


They  made  real  and  actual  effort  to  get  back  on 
creditable  footing  with  every  fuel  dealer,  and 
scores  of  old  accounts  were  paid,  every  one  of 
which  was  just  like  finding  the  money. 

We  make  it  a  point  to  disregard  entirely  all 
’phone  orders  from  parties  whose  credit  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  in  thus  doing  we  find  that  they  will 
call  personally  at  our  office  and  bring  the  money 
with  them ;  they  are  thereafter  good  cash  cus¬ 
tomers.  All  of  which  proves  that  cash  as  well  as 
credit  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience  relative  to  the 
issuance  of  this  circular,  I  plead  for  the  utmost 
confidence  and  candor  between  dealers  in  every 
community,  for  in  this  exchange  of  ideas,  misun¬ 
derstandings  are  explained,  friendships  formed, 
and  matters  of  mutual  interest  are  decided.  In 
this  manner  we  learn  the  tactics  of  every  cus¬ 
tomer  who  would  evade  or  prolong  the  payment 
of  his  bills.  We  acquire  confidence  and  ability 
in  handling  the  professional  dead  beat.  Every 
community  contains  this  same  type  of  individual, 
the  man  who  leans  his  game  over  against  yours 
and  acts  as  though  he  were  doing  you  a  favor 
by  having  his  account  on  your  books.  Use  the 
steam-roller  on  this  kind  of  a  customer.  Don’t 
be  afraid  of  him.  Anything  you  may  feel  like 
saying  to  him,  in  justice  to  yourself,  you  should 
say,  for  it  is  practically  impossible  to  insult  him. 

I  plead  for  higher  prices  in  our  business,  not 
only  because  we  should  receive  more  money  for 
our  goods  and  services,  but  because  easy  finan¬ 
cial  conditions  with  the  retailer,  checks  his  des¬ 
perate  desire  for  business  of  questionable  qual¬ 
ity,  and  gives  him  courage  to  shake  off  the  du¬ 
plicities  of  the  dead  beat.  The  town  where  coal 
dealers  are  making  no  money,  and  where  the 
business  is  demoralized  by  price  cutting  and  un¬ 
fair  methods  is  the  haven  of  the  dead  beat,  for 
those  dealers  failing  to  analyze  their  true  con¬ 
dition  usually  seek  for  the  remedy,  in  a  greater 
volume  of  business,  rather  than  in  safer  profits. 
Volume  is  a  matter  wholly  secondary  to  profits, 
and  an  unreasonable  desperation  in  the  matter 
of  getting  new  business  is  like  playing  with  fire, 
for  with  qualities  and  rates  open  and  equal  to 
all,  and  the  quality  of  salesmanship  an  indifferent 
question,  substantial  credit  comes  to  the  fore  as 
really  the  crux  of  the  problem.  two  or  three 
ton  loss  through  your  credit  department  rubs  the 
profit  off  a  nice  piece  of  subsequent  business. 

All  sorts  and  kinds  and  qualities  of  people  are 
the  customers  of  the  coal  dealer,  for  we  deal  in 


a  commodity  that  everyone  must  have,  a  com¬ 
modity  that  carrie.s  with  it  an  intermittent  sea¬ 
son,  therefore,  in  all  groups  of  business  men  the 
coal  dealer  is  most  apt  to  be  the  goat.  Summer 
eliminates  him  as  a  necessity  and  therefore  as  a 
problem  to  the  dead  beat,  so  it  is  always  up  to  us- 
to  match  wits  with  those  gentlemen.  The  op¬ 
portunist  will  grasp  these  primal  facts  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  cope  with  that  class  of.  trade.  So  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  point  of  questioning  closely 
the  prospective  customer  as  to  the  exact  condition 
of  his  credit. 

You  all  have  had  the  stereotyped  experience 
with  the  ugly  customer  who  hates  to  pay  and  is 
only  driven  to  it  by  your  persevering  insistence, 
and  an  elemental  sense  of  shame  within  himself. 
He  abuses  you  all  he  dares,  and  swears  by  all 
the  gods  at  once,  that  never  again  will  he  ever 
buy  a  pound  of  coal  of  you,  and  that  he  will 
discredit  you  and  your  business  all  he  can,  and 
then  in  thirty  days  or  sooner  he  comes  back  in 
shame  and  contriteness  of  spirit  to  buy  again 
and  ever  thereafter  pay  cash. 

The  analysis  of  it  is  that  the  erstwhile  cusser 
and  kicker  has  come  to  himself  and  has  found  the 
peace  that  attends  only  him  who  owes  no  one. 
He  therefore  undertakes  to  live  up  to  this  sub¬ 
conscious  idea  that  is  growing  within  him  and 
then  he  finds  abnegation  in  playing  fair  with  you. 
Men  who  have  fought  and  hated  each  other  al¬ 
ways  find  that  they  can  become  tremendous  friends 
if  they  but  manifest  the  merest  reciprocity. 

Muster  up  the  courage  to  tell  a  man  that  you 
do  not  want  his  business ;  ’twill  do  him  good 
for  probably  you  are  giving  him  a  slant  on  him¬ 
self  that  he  never  saw  before.  It  will  subdue 
his  egotism  and,  if  tactfully  said,  will  give  no 
offense.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  easy 
it  is  to  do  after  a  trial  or  two. 

“Is  not  tny  credit  good?”  is  a  common  phrase, 
riiere  is  but  one  answer,  “Any  man’s  credit  is  good 
if  he  keeps  it  good,”  and  the  quality  of  that  credit 
is  always  personal  to  the  individual.  We  all  have 
among  our  valued  customers,  people  from  .whom 
by  no  hook  or  crook  of  law  could  we  collect 
a  single  dollar,  yet  they  always  pay  promptly. 
Every  community  also  houses  that  smug  and  self- 
satisfied  individual  whose  credit  is  a  matter  of 
concern  for  every  man  with  whom  he  deals. 
’Twill  pay  you  to  analyze  him,  measure  up  his 
income  and  substract  therefrom  his  egotism,  his 
extravagances,  and  his  domineering  and  bull-doz¬ 
ing  and  contemptible  treatment  of  his  creditors, 
the  result  will  always  be  a  minus  quantity. 

I  urge  upon  you  to  include  into  the  very  heart  of 
your  business  creed  the  dynamic  idea  that  the  man 
who  pays  his  bills  promptly  without  whine,  or  cant, 
or  equivocation  is  a  first-class  citizen,  and  if  there 
is  an  unforgivable  sin  in  all  the  category  of  hu¬ 
man  frailties  it  is  the  evasion  of  one’s  honest 
debts. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  especially  this  one 
idea,  that  Cash  as  zvell  as  credit  is  absolutely  and 
zoholly  a  matter  of  habit. 


Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Convention. 


The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  opened 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  June, 
in  Paxinosa  Inn,  Easton,  Pa.,  with  the  largest 
attendance  that  has  ever  joined  a  similar  gather¬ 
ing  of  this  organization.  Everything  that  could 
have  been  devised  to  make  the  occasion  attrac¬ 
tive  had  been  planned  for  this  gathering  and  a 
most  profitable  session  has  resulted,  attended  by 
much  pleasure  at  the  same  time. 

Paxinosa  Inn.  which  has  been  rebuilt  within  a 
few  years,  is  situated  on  the  top  of  Wydegadt 
mountain,  on  the  trolley  line,  and  twenty-five 
minutes  from  Easton.  It  overlooks  the  valley  of 
the  Delaware  river,  affording  a  view  of  miles 
over  a  most  picturesque  section  of  fertile  coun¬ 
try.  A  cool,  delightful  spot  with  all  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  a  modern  resort  hotel  offered  every  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  revival  of  friendships  and  form¬ 
ing  of  new  acquaintances  among  dealers  and  be¬ 
tween  dealers  and  their  wholesalers. 

'I'he  other  drawing  card  was  the  excursion  at 
the  expense  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Company  to  its  mines  and  mammoth  power  plant 
at  Hauto,  Pa.,  which  drew  best  because  dealers 
are  altv'ays  eager  to  see  the  source  of  their  stocks 
and  learn  more  about  anthracite  to  better  equip 
themselves  to  sell  it  to  the  customers. 


The  reports  of  the  officers  constituted  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  session  as  their  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  has  been  concerned  with  more  im¬ 
portant  affairs  than  ever  came  before  them.  This 
has  happened  because  of  the  number  of  hostile 
bills  that  were  introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  this  year.  The  work  of  the  officials 
received  high  commendation  of  the  members,  who 
heard  their  first  complete  report  of  what  had  ac¬ 
tually  been  going  on  in  their  behalf  since  the  last 
convention.  The  officers’  efforts  in  securing  a 
modification  of  the  bills  relating  to  short  weigh¬ 
ing  of  coal  at  the  mines  and  modification  of  the 
responsibility  of  tbe  dealer  to  the  consumer  in 
this  respect  were  important  duties  that  the  offi¬ 
cials  performed  creditably.  'I'he  bills  relating  to 
sizes  and  impurities  of  anthracite  coal  sold  were 
also  altered  to  shift  the  responsibility  from  the 
dealer  and  to  lighten  the  drastic  provisions  of  the 
measure.  The  work  in  connection  with  the  Pear¬ 
son  and  I’ellis  cases  was  also  recited  and  work 
for  internal  improvement  and  growth  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  occupied  another  part  of  these  reports. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  organization  to  be  solid  and  im¬ 
proving  steadily. 

The  open  discussion  in  the  afternoon  wa.e 


guided  by  the  suggestions  published  in  advance  of 
the  gathering  and  embraced  the  following  topics ; 
a.  Granges;  b.  Weighing  Methods;  c.  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Coal;  d.  Consolidation  of  Retail  Busi¬ 
ness;  e.  Sizes  of  Coal;  f.  Local  Troubles;  g. 
.'\uto  Trucks;  h.  Way-bills;  i.  Deductions  for 
Moisture;  j.  The  Coal  Association  Message;  k 
Soliciting  Retail  Business;  1.  Short  Weight 
Claims.  As  each  dealer  had  something  to  sav 
on  every  topic,  the  discussion  became  somewha' 
involved,  but  on  the  whole  was  systematically 
handled. 

‘AVhat  You  W'ill  See  Tomorrow,”  was  the  sec. 
ond  feature  of  the  afternoon  and  consisted  of  a 
lecture  by  an  officer  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  Company. 

'i'hen  came  the  election  of  officers,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results; 

Howard  White,  Philadelphia,  president. 

Joseph  H.  Palmer,  Wallingford,  Pa.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

J.  .Arthur  Strunk,  Reading,  Pa.,  treasurer. 

Chosen  by  board  of  directors:  Wellington  M. 
Berlolct.  Reading,  Pa.,  secretary. 

h'ollowing  directors  re-elected:  B.  F.  Bertolet, 
Reading;  S.  B.  Crowell,  Philadelphia;  1.  P.  East¬ 
man.  Lebanon ;  C.  K.  Williams,  Easton ;  Enoch 
T.  Roberts,  Germantown. 
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Influence  of  Scale  Upon  Engine  Boiler  Efficiency* 


Before  the  heat  reaches  the  body  of  the  boiler 
water  it  changes  it  mode  of  travel  at  least  twice. 

It  is  first  imparted  to  the  dry  surface  of  the 
heating  plate  in  two  ways:  (a)  By  radiation 
from  the  hot  fuel  bed,  and  the  luminous  flames, 
and  (b)  by  convection  from  the  hot,  moving  gas¬ 
eous  products  of  combustion.  When  the  heat 
reaches  the  dry  surface  it  changes  its  mode  of 
travel  and  passes  through  the  soot,  metal  and 
scale  to  the  wet  surface  purely  by  conduction. 

From  the  wet  surface  of  the  plate  the  heat  is 
carried  into  the  boiler  water  mainly  by  convec¬ 
tion. 

Radiation  is  that  mode  of  heat  propagation  by 
which  heat  passes  through  space  from  one  body  to 
another  without  any  material  agency;  the  two 
bodies  do  not  come  into  contact  directly,  nor  does 
a  third  body  or  other  bodies  transmit  the  heat. 

In  the  face  of  a  furnace  and  the  heating  plate 
of  a  boiler  the  heat  from  the  hot  fuel  bed  and 
furnace  walls  flows  by  radiation  through  the  space 
filled  with  gases  without  heating  the  gases  ap¬ 
preciably,  directly  into  the  boiler  plate. 

The  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  by  radiation 
would  not  be  lessened  if  the  gases  did  not  fill  the 
space;  in  fact  it  would  be  slightly  greater  if  there 
was  a  vacuum  between  the  fuel  bed  and  the  plate. 

Convection  of  heat  from  one  place  to  another 
always  implies  the  motion  of  a  fluid  receiving  or 
giving  up  the  heat.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  hot 
gases  and  the  boiler,  the  heat  is  transferred  to  the 
heating  plate  (from  the  gas)  by  small  particles 
of  the  gas  moving  from  the  body  of  the  gas  to 
the  plate  and  imparting  their  heat  to  the  latter 
by  their  impact  upon  it.  In  other  words,  convec¬ 
tion  is  a  process  of  continuous  interchange  of 
position  between  cooled  particles  (molecules)  of 
gas  next  to  the  heat  absorbing  surface  and  hotter 
particles  within  the  body  of  the  gas. 

Conduction  of  heat  is  the  process  by  which  heat 
flows  from  a  hotter  body  to  a  colder  one,  when 
the  two  bodies  are  in  contact,  or  from  a  hotter 
to  a  colder  part  of  the  same  body.  Conduction 
implies  no  visible  or  mechanical  motion  of  differ¬ 
ent  bodies  or  different  parts  of  the  same  body,  but 
implies  a  direct  contact. 

In  a  boiler  the  heat  passes  by  conduction  from 
the  particles  of  hot  gas  that  touch  the  soot  coat¬ 
ing,  into  the  soot,  and  then  through  the  metal 
and  the  scale  (if  there  happens  to  be  any  of  the 
latter)  into  the  particles  of  water  next  to  the 
scale. 

These  particles  of  water  absorb  heat  until  they 
change  into  small  bubbles  of  steam  which  are 
carried  away  by  the  circulation  of  the  water. 

Since  the  heat  in  these  steam  bubbles  is  taken 
from  the  heating  plate  through  the  water  into 
the  steam  space  by  mechanical  or  visible  motion, 
it  is  said  to  travel  by  convection. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  loss  due  to 
boiler  scale  is  great.  (The  exact  figures  will  be 
shown  later.) 

Without  overlooking  the  important  effect  of 
boiler  scale  our  attention  must  necessarily  be 
turned  to  another  factor  which  enters  into  boiler 
efficiency. 

The  heat  of  the  liquid,  at  190  pounds  pressure, 
is  350.1  and  the  corresponding  temperature  of  the 
steam  is  377.44  degrees  F. 

The  temperature  of  the  boiler  plate,  both  inside 
and  out,  is  not  more  than  sixty  degrees  F.  above 
the  steam  temperature. 

As  the  firebox  heat  is  well  in  excess  of  1,500 
degrees  F.  it  follows  that  a  difference  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1,150  degrees  F.  is  not  accounted  for 
at  the  furnace  side  of  boiler  plate.  This  is  either 
lost,  spread  over  and  absorbed  by  the  heating  sur¬ 
face,  or  is  probably  beyond  the  possibility  of  meas¬ 
urement  during  its  conduction  through  the  boiler 
plate. 

Statistics  from  the  United  States  government 
experts  on  the  cost  of  generating  horse  power  in 
steam  boilers  shows  that  to  produce  100  horse 
power  for  3,000  working  hours,  price  of  coal  at 
$1.50  per  ton,  and  with  absolutely  clean  flues  and 
boiler,  would  cost  $1,269.99 ;  with  scale  one-six¬ 
teenth  inch  thick,  the  same  length  of  time,  would 
mean  $1,459.00 ;  with  scale  one-quarter  inch  thick, 
$2,030.00;  with  scale  inch  thick,  $3,173.50. 

With  $1,269.99  assumed  as  the  cost  under  condi¬ 
tions,  and  100  per  cent  scale  as  shown  below  with 
the  cost  and  percentages : 


*This  paper  was  read  before  the  International  Railway 
Fuel  Association,  Chicago,  May  21-24,  1913. 

tChairman  of  the  committee  which  prepared  the  paper. 
Ills  associates  were  F.  W.  Toltz,  F.  A.  Moreland,  Ilarry 
Bentley  and  W.  T.  Ray. 


By  J.  S.  Sheafe.f 

Scale  Forming  on  Boiler  Tubes  Undoubt¬ 
edly  Wastes  Fuel — Use  of  Soda  Ash  Not 
Always  Satisfactory,  Hence  Amorphous 
Graphite  Is  Recommended. 


Thickness 
of  Scale. 

None 
1  /H)-in. 
/4-in. 
'A-in. 


I’er  Cent  of  Increase 

in  Thickness.  Cost. 

$l.2()y.9!) 
?  1.459.00 

300%  2,030.00 

700%  3,173.50 


Increased 

Cost. 


14..S8% 

59.84% 

71.14% 


Wc  should  expect  a  more  comparative  increase 
in  cost  or  heat  loss  resulting  from  verying  thick¬ 
nesses  of  scale.  Instead,  wc  find  that  with  the 
700  per  cent  increase  of  the  scale  (from  one- 
sixteenth  inch  we  have  a  seventy-one  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  only,  i.  e.,  scale  can  increase  and 
the  cost  will  follow  on  a  basis  of  ten  to  one.  This 
may  partly  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  with  the 
thicker  scale  portions  of  the  metal  may  be  bare. 

Dr.  Joseph  G.  Rodgers  has  placed  the  conduc¬ 
tivity  of  iron  to  that  of  boiler  scale  at  one  to 
37.5.  If  this  is  so,  and  scale  perfectly  tight,  the 
thickness  of  a  boiler  tube  being  one-eighth  inch 
from  the  above  figures,  it  would  cost  approxi¬ 


mately  $47,625.00  to  generate  the  100  horse  power 
through  the  tubes,  instead  of  $1,649.00.  Through 
the  firebox,  the  plates  and  scale  each  being  one- 
half  inch  thick,  would  cost  the  same  instead  of 
$3,1  <3.50,  as  shown  above.  While  this  is  but  a 
rough  comparison  the  differences  are  startling 
enough  to  cause  persistent  question  as  to  who 
is  wrong. 

Professor  E.  C.  Schmidt,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  in  Bulletin  No.  15,  page  16,  says: 

“It  was  hoped  that  the  experiments  might  de¬ 
velop,  if  perhaps  only  approximately,  some  law 
of  variation  of  conductivity  with  thicknes.s.  After 
making  allowance  for  probable  errors  due  to  the 
method  -of  conducting  the  tests,  consideration  of 
Fig.  6  shows  perhaps  a  decrease  of  conductivity 
with  thickness;  but  certainly  no  regularity  of 
variation.  In  Fig.  7  the  loss  in  heat  transmission 
is  again  plotted  with  reference  to  thickness;  and 
the  structure  of  the  scale,  in  so  far  as  it  was  de¬ 
termined,  is  indicated  as  previously  explained. 
No  regularity  of  variation  is  observable  with  re¬ 
spect  to  hardness  or  softness.” 

While  tests  may  show  a  saving  of  even  twenty 
per  cent  in  fuel,  why  do  some  show  no  saving,  or 
only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent? 

If  scale,  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  prevents 
the  conduftion  of  heat,  then  the  front  end  gases 
should  show  increased  temperature.  The  heat 
being  generated  must  either  be  absorbed  by  the 
tubes  and  plates  or  it  must  escape. 

The  quantity  of  water  evaporated  is  probably 
only  a  partial  indication  of  loss  or  gain,  as  the 
quantity  of  coal  burned  and  outside  temperature 
enters  largely  into  the  question. 

As  the  soot  present  on  both  plates  and  tubes 
causes  the  ma.ximum  loss,  some  attention  should 
be  given  the  matter  of  cleanliness  here. 


The  large  percentage  of  flue  borers  do  not 
clean  the  flues  unless  personally  instructed,  or 
educated,  and  watched  by  the  traveling  engineer 
or  foreman.  A  campaign  started  on  every  road 
with  the  olq'ect  being  100  per  cent  open  tubes 
would  make  a  showing  in  fuel  saving  which  would 
be  surprising. 

The  amount  of  data  available  on  the  scale  ques¬ 
tion  is  small  indeed.  In  endeavoring  to  collect 
this  important  information  it  was  found  that  rail¬ 
roads  had  nothing  to  offer.  This  indicates  either 
that  railroads  are  negligent  or  that  the  bugbear 
of  scale,  in  some  minds  at  least,  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  imaginary.  It  should  not  l)e  understood 
that  your  committee  l^clieves  uo  ill  effects  result 
from  scale.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  loss  of 
heat.  We,  however,  believe  such  loss  is  overes¬ 
timated.  Say  that  a  brand  new  engine  goes  on  a 
run  of  130  miles  and  consumes  twelve  tons  of 
coal.  If,  after  several  months  have  elapsed  and  a 
scale  one-sixteenth  inch  has  formed  it  would  re¬ 
quire  13.8  tons  to  do  the  same  work;  or  if  a  one- 
(juarter  inch  scale  had  formed  it  would  require 
19.2  tons;  it  follows  that  such  a  condition  would 
be  quickly  improved.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
case  where  this  difference  in  coal  consumption 
has  occurred,  but  one-quarter  inch  boiler  scale  is 
common. 

On  account  of  the  more  general  introduction  of 
water  tubes,  it  seems  advisable  at  this  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  great  care  and  most 
rigid  inspection  to  be  given  them.  Convenient  and 
accessible  plugs  should  be  supplied.  Some  com¬ 
petent  employe  should  inspect  these  tubes  after 
the  boiler  is  washed,  and  before  any  of  the  plugs 
have  been  replaced.  Inasmuch  as  these  tubes  are 
located  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  firebox  and  the 
generation  of  steam  consequently  being  so  rapid, 
failure  of  a  badly  scaled  tube  may  be  expected. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  arch 
tube  is  of  a  diameter  too  small  to  adequately  take 
care  of  tbe  steam  generated  therein,  and  would 
recommend  that  the  size  be  increased  to  an  in¬ 
ternal  diameter  of  at  least  three  and  one-half 
inches.  This  will  mean  a  heavier  tube  and  one 
stronger  on  account  of  the  less  ratio  between  di¬ 
ameter  and  length. 

Careless  boiler  washing  has  considerable  to  do 
with  a  locomotive’s  performance.  Some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  provide  a  better  class  of  labor 
for  this  \vork.  The  money  usually  paid  is  such 
that  it  is  not  attractive.  On  many  roads  it  will  ■ 
be  found  that  the  boiler  washer  fails  to  remove 
all  the  plugs.  Each  plug  should  be  removed  and 
after  the  washing  is  completed,  the  boiler  should 
Ije  carefully  camlled  by  an  inspector.  This  first 
step  in  the  fight  against  scale  can  easily  be  taken 
by  every  one. 

Scale  forming  ingredients  can  be  removed  from 
water.  The  ideal  way  is  to  treat  the  water  in 
settling  tanks  so  that  it  is  commercially  pure  be¬ 
fore  its  entrance  into  the  boiler.  This  is  expen¬ 
sive  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  required  outlay 
some  roads  use  soda  ash,  the  fireman  throwing  a 
predetermined  amount  into  the  tank  each  time 
water  is  taken.  This  is  improper  because  the 
compound  is  sometimes  added  to  a  water  already 
containing  an  excessive  amount  of  the  same  in¬ 
gredient  and  which  is  causing  trouble  from  foam¬ 
ing.  Too  much  or  too  little  may  be  added,  there¬ 
fore  each  treatment  should  be  chemically  correct 
and  the  hit  or  miss  method  avoided  wherever 
possible. 

We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  pure  amor¬ 
phous  graphite  will  be  of  material  assistance  to 
any  boiler.  It  is  purely  mechanical  in  its  action, 
will  readily  adhere  to  plates  and  tubes,  and  being 
adhered  will  prevent  anything  further  sticking 
thereto.  It  has  a  tendency  to  act  upon  scale,  al¬ 
ready  formed,  by  penetrating  into  the  cracks  and 
even  into  the  scale  itself.  It  will  render  such 
scale  softer  and  will  eventually  cause  it  to  fall 
away  from  the  surfaces  to  which  attached. 

a"  simple  laboratory  experiment  w'as  made  by 
applying  this  grade  of  graphite  to  one  side  of  a 
plate  and  intermittently  boiling.  After  eighty 
hours,  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  days,  the 
graphite  was  still  as  aetive  in  its  protection  of  the 
plate  as  it  w’as  originally.-  The  opposite  side  of 
the  plate  was  rusty.  J, 

The  old  Wigdon  mine  near  Carroltown, 
Pa.,  which  has  been  flooded  for  some  time 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
&  Coke  Corporation  and  mining  operations 
are  expected  again  to  produce  a  high  grade 
of  coal  that  is  known  to  exist  in  the  deposit. 
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Preventing  Roof  Falls  in  Mines  by  Using  Cement. 


.\  short  time  ago  at  the  Vandalia  No.  10  at 
Linton,  Indiana,  a  man  was  carried  out  of  the 
working  place  injured  by  the  fall  of  part  of  the 
roof.  As  every  one  knows,  sucli  accidents  are 
not  uncommon  around  coal  mines;  especially  they 
are  common  in  certain  sections  of  the  country. 
This  No.  10  mine  produces  an  excellent  quality 
of  coal,  but  it  has  over  it  a  roof  which  is  very 
hard  to  control. 

One  of  those  who  saw  the  injured  miner 
brought  out  was  .Arthur  Synnns,  who  is  somewhat 
of  a  mechanical  genius ;  he  is  an  inventor,  not 
by  preference  or  training,  but  largely  because  he 
can't  help  it.  Mr.  Synnns  inquired  of  one  of  the 
miners  why  something  was  not  done  to  prevent 
the  fall  of  the  roof.  The  miner  replied  that 
nothing  could  be  done;  in  that  particular  mine, 
the  roof  would  fall  regardless  of  the  best  efforts 
on  tbe  part  of  the  miners  to  timber  the  working 
places. 

To  an  inventor  nothing  is  impossible,  no  situa¬ 
tion  is  hopeless.  The  inventor  sees  that  a  condi¬ 
tion  is  bad,  but  rather  than  being  beyond  con¬ 
trol,  it  is  something  calling  only  for  an  invention. 
Habitually  he  considers  it  as  something  calling 
especially  for  a  new  device  which  will  remove  at 
once  the  dangers  and  the  so-called  impossible  sit¬ 
uation. 

Of  course  to  know  just  exactly  what  kind  of  an 
invention  was  called  for,  an  inspection  of  the  mine 
had  to  be  made.  It  was  seen  that  the  roof  was 
of  slate,  checkered  by  fine  white  lines.  This  in¬ 
dicated  the  presence  of  limestone  or  soapstone 
intrusions  between  the  pieces  of  slate.  Either 
of  these  substances  is  readily  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  moisture.  Mr.  Symms  concluded  that 
these  fine  white  lines  were  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble.  He  believed  and  said  that  it  was  the 
slacking  of  the  lime  and  the  moistening  of  the 
soapstone  which  loosened  the  joints  and  made 
openings  between  the  particles  of  slate.  These 
particles  or  pieces  of  slate  were  thus  left  without 
anything  to  bind  them  together  and,  naturallv, 
fell.  Mr.  Symms  said  that  this  was  not  an  im¬ 
possible  situation  by  any  means,  but  in  reality 
was  one  which  an  inventor  who  was  “on  to  his 
job”  could  very  readily  solve. 

The  solution,  as  he  saw  it,  was  to  put  something 
over  those  particles  of  limestone  or  soapstone  to 
keep  the  moisture  away  from  them.  If  that 
could  be  done,  the  roof  would  be  as  strong  as 
though  it  were  made  of  solid  stone.  The  only 
thing  necessary,  as  he  saw  it,  was  something  that 
would  seal  over  the  roof  and  prevent  the  moisture 
from  acting  upon  these  susceptible  particles. 

With  an  inventor’s  zeal,  he  went  to  work  to 
figure  up  some  kind  of  a  scheme  which  would 
make  that  roof  air  tight.  He  told  Alfred  Ogle, 
the  president  of  the  Vandalia  Coal  Company,  that 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  little  money  for  a  few 
pieces  of  machinery  he  could  very  easily  solve  the 
problem  in  No.  10  mine,  and,  incidentally,  do  away 
with  a  major  proportion  of  the  expense  of  timber¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Ogle  supplied  the  money. 

Mr.  Symms  then  constructed  a  machine,  shown 
in  one  of  the  illustrations.  This  consists  of  an 
air  compressor,  a  receiving  tank,  a  cement  tank, 
and  an  atomizer,  all  mounted  on  a  set  of  wheels 
such  as  are  commonly  used  on  mine  cars.  The 
peculiar  office  of  this  machine  is  to  throw,  with 
considerable  force,  a  cement  mixture  against  the 


Arthur  Symms  Experiments  With  Con¬ 
ditions  in  Mandaha  No.  10  Mine  and 
Finds  a  Solution  for  Stubborn  Conditions 
— The  New  Machine. 

roof.  The  force  used  is  sufficient  to  drive  tbe 
cement  into  the  roof  and  make  it  adhere,  while 
at  the  same  time  to  drive  the  moisture  out  of  it. 
Mr.  Symms  did  not  know,  when  he  invented  this 
machine,  that  it  was  going  to  have  the  latter  ef 
feet.  .A.  certain  part  of  the  virtue  of  the  machine 
came  as  the  nature  of  a  surprise  even  to  the  in¬ 
ventor.  Hut  it  does  seem  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
machine  will  both  place  and  set  the  concrete  at 
the  same  time  and  make  a  perfectly  solid  piece  of 
work  instantly. 

This  device  has  been  tried  out  on  the  roof  of 
the  No.  10  mine  and  has  been  working  there  now 
for  the  last  two  months.  The  result  has  been  that 
there  has  not  fallen  a  piece  of  slate  the  size  of  an 
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ordinary  hat.  No  person  has  been  injured,  con¬ 
sequently,  as  tbe  result  of  falling  slate,  and  what 
is  the  most  remarkable  part  about  it  all,  timbering 
has  been  done  away  with  entirely. 

It  is  not  every  mine  that  has  the  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  found  in  the  No.  10  mine  of  the  Vandalia 
Coal  Company.  Therefore,  it  is  not  in  every  place 
where  this  particular  device  can  be  worked.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Symms  declares  he  has  proved  it  pos¬ 
sible  with  this  machine  and  with  this  process 
either  to  put  a  coating  over  the  roof  of  a  mine 
and  thus  keep  the  moisture  away  from  the  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  roof  that  are  likely  to  slack  or, 
where  it  is  necessary,  he  can  in  a  very  short 
time  put  a  concrete  arch  from  coal  pillar  to  coal 
pillar  across  a  room  or  an  entry ;  he  can  bind  it 
to  the  pillar  on 'either  side  and  thus  completely 


support  the  most  stubborn  case  of  roof  work 
with  a  concrete  arch,  the  strength  of  which  every¬ 
body  knows. 

-Another  most  interesting  use  that  has  been 
made  of  this  new  invention  is  to  construct  a  con¬ 
crete,  instead  of  a  timber  brattice.  One  photo¬ 
graph  used  as  an  illustration  with  this  article  is 
that  of  one  of  these  stoppings.  The  foundation 
for  the  brattice  is  a  wire  mesh.  Upon  this  the 
machine  is  permitted  to  play  for  a  given  length 
of  time.  The  concrete  brattice  is  thus  constructed 
almost  as  quickly  as  it  would  be  possible  to  wash 
over  an  opening  of  that  size  with  a  hose.  It  is 
very  easy  to  see  how  advantageous  this  is  in  any 
mining  work.  Concrete  stoppings  of  this  kind, 
of  course,  are  permanent,  whereas  timber  brattices 
when  so  constructed  are  almost  sure  to  decay, 
or,  if  they  do  not  decay,  to  leak.  In  this  parti¬ 
cular  case,  the  bond  to  the  roof  and  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  coal  is  perfect.  This  means 
that  the  brattice  is  perfectly  air  tight,  and 
stronger  than  any  other  that  customarily  is  built. 
The  claim  is  made  that  it  is  fireproof  and  free 
from  chemical  destruction  and  will  not  crack  or 
shrink. 

One  of  the  peculiar  claims  made  by  careful 
mining  men  for  this  new  method  of  concrete 
work  in  a  mine  is  that  it  is  possible  to  use  it  to 
put  out  a  fire.  That  is,  with  the  use  of  this 
spray,  a  concrete  wall  can  be  built  across  the 
fire  thus  completely  shutting  the  air  out  of  it. 
All  told,  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  meth¬ 
ods  that  has  been  employed  in  coal  mines  for  a 
good  while.  Some  details  of  the  work  at  the  No. 
10  mine,  and  of  the  construction  of  the  machine 
are  given  by  those  who  have  seen  it  work,  as 
follows : 

“The  roof  of  this  mine  is  composed  of  thin  lay¬ 
ers  of  slate  and  soap  stone.  The  greatest  trouble 
is  experienced  from  this  kind  of  roof  at  the 
changing  of  seasons,  especially  from  winter  to 
summer,  when  the  warm  air  is  introduced  into  the 
mine  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  cool  sur¬ 
face  of  the  roof;  then  moisture  collects  and  is 
absorbed.  The  thin  stratas  of  soap  stone  cannot 
stand  any  great  amount  of  moisture  and  when 
they  are  saturated,  they  have  comparatively  no 
strength.  Therefore,  the  roof  falls. 

“In  placing  this  cement  immediately  after  the 
entry  is  driven,  it  prevents  the  moisture  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  native  stratas  of  the 
roof.  The  cement  goes  on  the  roof  when  this 
machine  is  used,  with  such  force,  that  it  be¬ 
comes  impervious  to  moisture  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  speckled  appearance  of  the  roof  in  the 
photo,  arises  from  large  drops  of  water  hanging 
on  the  roof.  This  goes  to  prove  that  the  moisture 
does  not  go  through  the  cement,  even  though  the 
coating  is  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness. 

“The  theory  that  is  used  in  this  work,  is  that  if 
the  roof  never  starts,  it  will  not  fall.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  a  single  match  can  be  used  to  burn  down 
a  large  building,  yet  at  one  time  one  drop  of 
water  would  have  put  out  the  fire,  while  if  allowed 
to  burn  for  some  time,  it  will  take  several  fire 
engines  to  stop  the  conflagration. 

“The  machine  has  been  used  in  this  one  mine 
for  two  months,  and  none  of  the  work  done  by 
it  bas  cracked,  neither  has  there  been  any  cutting 
(Concluded  on  page  111) 


The  Roof  After  the  Spraying  Work  Has  Been  Done, 


The  New  Machine  at  Work  Spraying  the  Roof  With  Concrete, 
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Development  and  Operation  of  a  Bituminous  Mine.* 


Contrary  to  general  opinion  all  coal  mines  are 
rot  alike,  but  dif¥er  essentially  both  on  top  and 
down  below.  To  the  uninitiated  the  underground 
workings  in  all  coal  mines  are  merely  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  series  of  dark  passageways,  but  the  man  in 
charge  knows  that  each  entry  has  now,  or  has  had 
at  one  time,  some  definite  relation  to  all  the 
other  entries,  that  each  one  tells  some  part  of 
the  story  on  the  monthly  cost  sheets  and  each 
mine  tells  a  different  story. 

The  natural  conditions,  both  surface  and  under¬ 
ground,  are  different  in  each  coal  field  and  there 
is  enough  variation  in  surface  contours,  pitch, 
depth,  and  thickness  of  seam  of  each  operation 
in  the  same  district  to  necessitate  slight  or  ex¬ 
treme  changes  in  the  construction  plans  and  to 
these  governing  reasons  are  added  the  ideas  and 
eccentricities  of  the  individual  operator  and  the 
constantly  changing  demands  of  the  consumer 
for  sizing,  washing,  and  loading  in  cars  of  all 
kinds  and  description. 

The  very  low  average  revenue  per  ton  on 
account  of  the  strong  and  often  ruinous  competi¬ 
tive  conditions  of  the  coal  market,  due  primarily 
to  over-production,  necessitates  most  economical 
management  in  the  operating  department  and 
unless  favored  by  exceptionally  good  natural  con¬ 
ditions,  the  operating  costs  are  vitally  dependent 
on  the  equipment  and  development  of  the  mine. 
The  day  is  past  when  a  coal  mine  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  equipped  by  the  old  fashioned  methods 
of  duplicating  existing  plants  or  constructing 
the  various  units  without  designs  and  just  adding 
to  or  building  on  as  conditions  apparently 
demand,  with  the  resultant  useless  duplication, 
high  maintenance  costs,  and  inefficient  arrange¬ 
ment  of  machinery,  buildings  and  underground 
workings. 

The  operator  who  expects  to  produce  coal  and 
live  under  present  conditions  will  now  spend  a 
year  or  more  in  the  study  and  design  of  his  new 
mine,  will  employ  the  best  talent  to  work  the 
innumerable  details  that  are  Intimately  associated 
with  cost  of  production  into  one  complete  whole, 
and  will  construct  the  entire  operation,  top  and 
bottom,  in  accordance  with  carefully  prepared 
drawings  made  and  ap[)roved  by  men  skilled  in 
both  the  technical  and  practical  work  of  coal 
mining  construction. 

In  this  age  of  concrete  and  steel  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  coal  mine  cannot  be  built  in 
accordance  with  plans  and  specifications,  the 
same  as  is  done  in  a  skyscraper  construction 
in  the  city,  all  the  various  units  entering  into  the 
work  pre-determined  and  carefully  planned  and 
the  erection  carried  through  to  completion  and 
economy. 

Bore  holes  properly  located  and  a  reasonable 
distance  apart,  will  furnish  sufficient  data  to 
enable  the  engineer  to  project  the  system  of 
mining  accurately  enough  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  general  plan  is  not  seriously  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  minor  changes  ordinarily  required  to 
overcome  local  variations  from  pre-determined 
conditions.  Surface  contours  furnish  proper  in- 

*This  paper  was  read  before  the  International  Railw'ay 
Fuel  Association  in  Chicago  May  21-24. 
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The  Amount  of  Coal  Produced  Per  Acre 
and  the  Acreage  Needed  for  Each  Mine 
— The  How  and  Why  of  Machinery  In¬ 
stallation  in  Mines. 


formation  for  planning  lay-out  of  buildings  and 
tracks  and  a  core  drill  at  shaft  site  determines 
the  method  to  be  used  in  sinking  and  usually 
enables  the  engineer  to  calculate  the  proper  sizes 
for  the  timbers  in  the  shaft  lining  or  thickness 
of  concrete  walls. 

The  stresses  in  the  tipple  structure,  due  to 
hoisting  and  shaker  thrust,  are  readily  determined 
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in  designing  a  modern  steel  tipple  so  it  is  now 
possible  to  figure  the  various  members  and  sec¬ 
tions  entering  into  the  construction  with  practi¬ 
cally  an  exact  idea  of  the  work  each  member 
will  have  to  perform,  instead  of  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  steel  as  used  when  steel  tipples  were  first 
built,  wdth  little  or  no  idea  of  the  stresses  met 
with. 

There  are  fundamentally  two  systems  of  coal 
minin'g,  one  the  “longwall,”  wherein  the  coal  is 
won  by  a  continuous  circular  face  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  ringworm,  the  other  “room  and 
pillar,”  consisting  of  a  series  of  tunnels  called 
entries,  from  w-hich  wide  places,  called  rooms 
are  driven ;  the  rooms  producing  as  a  rule  about 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  and  the  entries 
forming  the  haulage  and  ventilating  system  of 
the.  mine.  These  two  methods  of  mining  have 
various  subdivisions,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this 


paper  the  room  and  pillar  system  only  will  be 
considered,  since  the  equipment,  construction  and 
development  differ  radically  and  cannot  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  same  general  terms. 

In  addition  to  the  two  principal  systems  of 
mining  coal,  the  third  plan,  that  of  stripping  the 
cover  or  over  burden,  when  of  limited  thickness, 
by  mechanical  means,  completely  exposing  the 
underlying  seam  of  coal,  is  practiced  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  certain  localities,  this  process  being 
known  as  stripping. 

Extensive  stripping  operations  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  Pennsylvania,  and  more  recently  large 
strip  pits  have  been  opened  up  in  portions  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  This  system  has  also  been 
adopted  in  what  is  known  as  the  Southeastern 
Kansas  coal  field  within  the  last  two  years,  to 
an  extent  possibly  greater  than  that  which  obtains 
elsewhere. 

For  a  great  many  years  a  limited  amount  of 
coal  has  been  recovered  by  stripping  the  over 
burden  with  plows  and  scrapers,  handled  by 
horses  and  mules,  skirting  the  edge  of  the  coal 
measures  in  the  different  fields.  The  Southeast¬ 
ern  Kansas  seam  lies  very  nearly  flat,  the  coal 
coming  to  the  surface  along  the  eastern  edge 
forty  miles  in  length,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  method  of  recovery. 

More  recently  the  work  of  stripping  coal  has 
been  undertaken  through  the  medium  of  steam 
shovels  of  a  capacity  and  weight  materially  in 
excess  of  the  heaviest  shovels  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Some  of  the  shovels  employed  in  this  work 
have  a  working  weight  of  250  tons,  handling 
3,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  shale,  and  slate  daily. 
The  dipper  has  a  capacity  of  five  cubic  yards,  the 
length  of  boom  ninety  feet  from  center  to  center, 
the  dipper  stick  fifty-four  feet  in  length;  this 
machine  capable  of  raising  its  load  to  a  clear 
lift  of  sixty-three  feet  above  the  top  of  rail,  with 
a  lateral  reach  from  center  of  machine  to  center 
of  dump  of  one  hundred  and  three  feet. 

No  accurate  figures  are  yet  obtainable  as  to 
the  cost  of  removing  coal  through  the  medium 
of  steam  shovel  stripping  operations,  estimates 
varying  from  three  to  ten  cents  per  cubic  yard 
of  cover  handled. 

After  the  coal  is  uncovered  it  is  loosened  up 
by  shooting  with  small  charges  of  black  powder 
placed  about  four  feet  from  the  face,  the  coal 
usually  loaded  by  hand  into  tram  cars,  which 
are  gathered  with  mules,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  operations,  are  then  conveyed  to  the  tipple 
by  light  steam  locomotives,  moving  over  tempo¬ 
rary  tracks. 

In  some  instances  the  tram  cars  are  lifted  out 
of  the  pit  by  a  cantilever  crane,  which,  after 
hoisting  them  to  the  surface  level,  swings  thern 
over  on  the  steam  locomotive  track  referred  to 
for  subsequent  movement  to  the  tipple,  which  is 
usually  equipped  with  a  shaker  screen,  making 
the  usual  grades  of  coal  common  to  the  district. 

Recently  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
took  hold  of  the  steam  shovel  strip  pit  labor  in 
the  different  districts,  unionizing  same,  material¬ 
ly  increasing  the  wage  rate  and  producing  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  uncover- 
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Details  of  Bins  Built  for  United  Coal  Mining  Company,  Buckner,  Ill. 
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iiig  and  loading,  and  while  the  average  strip  coal 
is  clean  and  commercially  valuable,  it  is  frequent¬ 
ly  not  adapted  to  heavy  steam  service,  this  con¬ 
dition  reducing  the  market  price  to  approximately 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  shaft  mine  coal ; 
this  difference,  however,  is  fully  absorbed  in  the 
reduced  cost  of  production. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  coal  is  mined 
and  hoisted  by  means  of  shaft  or  slope  openings. 
The  location  of  the  opening  for  underground 
mining  is,  in  a  very  rough  country,  often  fixed 
by  the  survey  for  the  railroad  spur  and  when  the 
seam  pitches  heavily  by  an  adjustment  of  the 
two.  When  surface  conditions  are  such  as  will 
permit  the  location  of  the  railroad  tracks  at  any 
point  on  the  tract, _ and  the  seam  is  pitching,  the 
shaft  is  placed  so  that  the  haulage  and  drainage 
in  the  mine  are  down  grade.  When  both  surface 
and  seam  are  approximately  level,  the  shaft  is 
located  relative  to  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
property,  or  as  near  as  possible  to  the  center  of 
the  area  assigned  to  the  mine.  In  locating  the 
shaft,  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the 
proximity  to  a  town,  water  supply,  cost  of  surface 
rights  and  possibly  local  conditions. 

The  life  of  a  coal  mine  is  based  on  the  assigned 
area,  percentage  of  extraction  and  annual  output. 
It  is  common  practice  in  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  (Illinois)  to  figure  an  average  extraction  of 
1,000  tons  per  foot  per  acre,  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  coal  in  place. 
The  average  actual  extraction  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana  has  in  the  past  probably  been  less  than 
this,  mainly  on  account  of  short  running  time 
and  low  price  per  acre  of  coal  lands,  but  from 
a  mine  properly  developed  and  operated  200  to 
250  days  per  annum,  an  extraction  of  seventy- 
five  per  cent  should  be  made. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  and 
number  of  tons  extracted  per  foot  per  acre  for 
a  seam  of  coal  with  specific  gravity  of  1.31. 
Coal  of  this  specific  gravity  weighs  practically 
eighty-two  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  so  that  in  one 
square  acre  there  are  1,750  tons  per  foot  per 
acre  in  place. 

TABLE  SHOWING  EXTRACTION  IN  TONS 


PER  ACRE  AND  PERCENTAGE. 
SPC.  GRAVITY  1.31. 

THICKNESS  OF  COAL  SEAM 

d'n"  A'fi"  c'A'' 


4'0" 

4'6" 

5'0" 

5'6" 

6'0’ 

Percentage 

Extraction 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

.30  . 

. 2130 

2396 

2662 

2929 

3195 

35  . 

. 2485 

2795 

3106 

3417 

3727 

10  . 

. 2840 

3195 

3550 

3905 

4260 

45  . 

. 3195 

3594 

3994 

4393 

4792 

50  . 

. 3550 

3994 

4437 

4881 

5325 

55  . 

4393 

4881 

5369 

5857 

60  . 

. 4260 

4792 

5325 

5857 

6390 

65  . 

. 4615 

5192 

5768 

6346 

6922 

ro  . 

5591 

6212 

6834 

74.55 

75  . 

5991 

6656 

7322 

7987 

80  . 

. 3680 

6390 

7100 

7810 

8520 

THICKNESS 

OF  COAL  SEAM 

7'0" 

8'0" 

9’0" 

lO'O" 

Percentage 

Extraction 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

.30  . 

.3727 

4260 

4792 

5325 

35  . 

.4348 

4970 

5591 

6212 

40  . 

.4970 

5680 

6390 

7100 

45  . 

. .5591 

6390 

7189 

7987 

50  . 

, .6212 

7100 

7988 

8875 

55  . 

. .6833 

7810 

8786 

9762 

60  . 

. .7455 

8520 

9585 

10650 

65  . 

. .8076 

9230 

10384 

11537 

70  . 

. .8697 

9940 

11182 

12425 

75  . 

. .9318 

10650 

11981 

13312 

80  . 

. .9940 

11360 

12780 

14200 

Assuming  a  five  and  one-half-foot  seam  of 
coal,  an  extraction  of  sixty  per  cent  and  an 
annual  output  of  500,000  tons,  we  should  assign 
1,700  acres  to  this  mine  to  provide  a  life  of 
twenty  years. 

Having  determined  the  location  of  the  shaft 
and  a  desired  output  of  500,000  tons  per  year 
from  a  five  and  one-half-foot  seam  of  coal,  and 
assuming  250  working  days  per  annum  and  a 
depth  of  300  feet,  we  have  determined  the  main 
points  necessary  to  go  ahead  with  the  design  of 
the  plant.  The  height  of  the  seam,  together 
with  its  depth  and  the  desired  output  of  the  mine, 
determines,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  size  of 
the  pit  car.  With  a  total  hoist  of  350  feet  to 
the  dumping  point  and  three  dumps  per  minute, 
the  rope  speed  would  be  1,050  feet  per  minute 
and  with  a  two-ton  car  and  an  eight-hour  work¬ 
ing  day,  the  capacity  of  the  mine  would  be  fixed 
at  2,880  tons,  but  it  is  a  very  wise  precaution 
to  design  the  entire  equipment  with  the  margin 
of  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  over  the  expected 
tonnage  to  allow  for  the  stoppages  that  invaria¬ 
bly  occur.  The  size  of  the  car  fixes  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  hoisting  shaft,  which  contains,  of 
course,  two  compartments  for  hoisting  coal  and 
usually  one  small  compartment  on  the  end  called 
the  quarter  shaft,  used  for  carrying  pipes,  wires, 
etc.,  into  the  mine. 

The  Illinois  mining  law  now  provides  that  all 


shafts  of  coal  mines  must  be  lined  with  fireproof 
material  and  all  shafts  sunk  in  this  state  since 
the  enactment  of  that  law  have  been  concreted, 
but  since  this  is  a  large  subject  in  itself,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  give  any  detailed  description  of 
the  different  systems  used.  The  size  of  the  air 
shaft  is  fixed  by  the  desired  quantity  of  air  for 
ventilation,  and  an  assumed  water  gauge,  with. 


Nevsr  Rescreening  Bins. 

Built  for  T.  C.  Keller  Coal  Company  at  Sessor,  Ill.) 


of  course,  a  reasonable  limit  on  the  velocity  of 
the  air  down  the  shaft.  Generally  speaking,  the 
cross  sectional  area  of  the  air  shaft  should  ap- 
pro.ximate  that  of  the  two  main  air  courses  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  where  the  air  is  split. 
The  mining  laws  provide  a  fixed  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each  man  and  animal 
in  the  mine,  and  although  this  gives  a  basis 
upon  which  to  work  in  determining  the  desired 
volume,  the  air  shaft  and  fan  should  be  designed 
to  furnish  a  volume  of  air  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
figure  so  determined,  on  account  of  the  usual  loss 
due  to  faulty  stoppings,  doors  and  curtains.  I'he 
escapement  shaft  usually  consists  of  a  compart¬ 
ment  about  four  and  one-half  feet  wide,  par¬ 
titioned  off  in  the  air  shaft,  and  equipped  with 


stairway  and  railing  as  provided  by  the  mining 
law. 

The  process  of  sinking  shafts  through  the 
strata  ordinarily  found  in  the  coal  measures  in 
this  section,  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
when  the  shafts  are  timber  lined  and  no  quick¬ 
sand  is  encountered.  Quicksand,  of  course, 
complicates  the  situation  and  very  material¬ 
ly  increases  the  cost  of  sinking,  and  if 
the  drill  hole  indicates  the  presence  of  much 
quicksand,  it  is  customary  to  begin  the  sinking 
from  the  surface  with  a  steel  casing,  called  a 
shoe,  outside  the  timbers.  This  shoe  is  forced 
through  the  sand  by  means  of  screw  jacks  set 
under  the  curbing  and  on  an  angle  riveted  to  the 
sides  of  the  steel  shoe.  In  some  cases  steel  sheet 
piling  is  used,  or  when  sinking  through  very 
thick  strata  of  quicksand,  either  the  pneumatic 
caisson  system  or  the  freezing  process  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  cost  per  foot  of  the  finished  shaft  is  such 
a  variable  quantity  that  any  average  figure  would 
be  misleading,  the  cost  fluctuating  in  accordance 
with  the  size  of  the  shaft,  the  system  of  timber¬ 
ing  and  strata  encountered.  To  give  some  idea, 
however,  of  the  cost  of  sinking  shafts  in  this 
section  I  have  ascertained  that  one  of  the  large 
hoisting  shafts  recently  sunk  in  Illinois  in  shale 
and  soft  rock,  rectangular  in  shape,  concrete 
lined,  and  with  steel  buntons,  cost  approximately 
$75.00  per  finished  foot;  a  steel  and  concrete 
lined  hoisting  shaft  of  a  patented  type  recently 
sunk  in  Iowa  cost  approximately  $67.00  per 
finished  foot,  total  depth  200  feet,  and  the  labor 
cost  for  a  hoisting  shaft  recently  sunk  through 
shale  and  soft  sandstone  in  Indiana,  size  10x16 
feet  and  300  feet  deep,  was  (including  dynamite 
and  contractor’s  profit)  $28.00  per  foot;  the  air 
shaft  at  the  same  mine  contracted  for  a  labor 
cost  of  $22.00  per  foot.  The  average  speed  of 
sinking  in  ordinary  rock  is  about  three  feet  a  day 
and  five  feet  per  day  of  three  shifts  would  be 
very  good  sinking. 

The  severe  service  and  usual  neglect  of  the 
machinery  at  coal  mines  calls  for  simple,  strong 
and  fool-proof  machinery.  Economical  steam 
consumption  should  be  considered  in  the  design 
of  a  plant  since  fuel  costs  the  operator  real 
money,  just  as  it  does  any  other  consumer. 

The  design  of  the  tipple  is  a  work  that  should 
be  assigned  to  engineers  expert  in  this  particular 
line  of  structural  designing  and  I  assume  that 
no  operator  would  today  build  a  wooden  tipple 
since  a  properly  designed  steel  one  costs  hut 
a  little  more,  is  so  much  longer  lived  and  practi¬ 
cally  eliminates  fire  risks  and  insurance  premi¬ 
ums.  In  constructing  steel  tipples  it  was  former¬ 
ly  customary  to  build  an  entirely  separate  struc¬ 
ture  for  carrying  the  shaker  screens  on  the  theory 
(Concluded  on  page  111.) 
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Resurrection  of  the  Coal  Trade  in  Kansas  City. 


Anyone  going  to  Kansas  City  today  to  study 
the  coal  situation  will  be  struck  by  a  curious 
contrast.  Incidental!}',  if  he  wants  to  see  this 
contrast,  it  will  behoove  him  to  go  quickly ; 
next  fall,  it  will  be  too  late.  Kansas  City,  like 
Japan,  is  in  the  passageway  which  leads  from 
the  old  to  the  new.  The  transition  will  be 
made  quickly. 

Kansas  City  in  a  financial  sense,  might  be 
called  the  Pittsburgh  of  the  west.  Pittsburgh 
makes  the  steel  for  the  country;  Kansas  City 
kills  the  cattle  and  helps  collect  the  grain  for 
the  nation.  Pittsburgh  has  the  wealth  and  the 
extravagance  which  lead  to  the  scandal  that 
enlivens  gossip  in  the  east;  Kansas  City  fills 
that  same  unenviable — or  enviable — office  for 
the  west. 

Regardless  of  the  embarrassing  contortions 
of  topography,  Kansas  City  has  mile  after 
mile  of  exceedingly  well-built  streets  flanked 
on  either  side  by  costly  buildings.  It  has  one 
big  and  realy  magnificent  hotel ;  it  has  wealthy 


banks,  and  it  has  a  truly  magnificent  residential 
district. 

Incidentally,  Kansas  City  has  the  Jew. 
Wherever  he  is  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
there  are  good  chances  for  trading  and  equally 
good  chances  for  making,  money.  Kansas 
City,  in  fact,  breathes  through  quick  ac¬ 
tion  and  through  every  outward  appearance 
the  suggestion  of  lots  of  money;  here  and 
there  a  man  skilled  in  such  pursuits  could  see 
openings  to  certain  amounts  of  “soft  money.” 
It  is  a  place  where  shrewd  men  like  to  go  to 
find  worthy  opponents  and  for  an  opportunity 
to  turn  a  business  trick  quickly. 

All  this  has  to  do  with  Kansas  City  in  every 
aspect  save — its  coal  trade.  Coal  offices  there 
are  well  furnished  and  most  of  them  are  well 
housed.  Coal  men  are  well  dressed  and  seem 
to  be  getting  along — oh,  so  so.  But,  somehow, 
they  lack  that  snap  and  ginger  which  goes 
with  confidence  in  the  future;  with  volume  of 
business  now,  or  with  any  real  contact  with 
any  fixed  and  sizable  profit.  They  even  lack 
that  spirit  of  patience  which  goes  with  the 
gambling  chance  to  recoup  their  losses  by  a 
turn  of  the  market  with  weather.  After  sur¬ 
veying  their  plight,  in  contrast  with  the  spirit 
everywhere  seen  in  Kansas  City,  one  would 
say  that  most  coal  men  had,  as  the  result  of 
the  last  six  years  of  hard  drubbing,  about  lost 
their  nerve.  That  is,  they  haven’t  lost  the 
courage  but,  as  the  insurance  men  said,  they 
have  lost  the  thing  which  gives  them  courage 
— money.  Of  course,  a  few  concerns  that  are 
engaged  in  the  coal  business  have  made  money. 
Two  of  them  made  it  in  lumber;  a  third  one 
made  it  in  banking,  and  others  have  made  it 


Both  Domestic  and  Steam  Business 
Were  Killed  By  the  Gas  and  Oil  Trade, 
But  Revive  When  Both  of  Those  Re¬ 
sources  Fail  Concurrently. 


by  selling  their  coal  in  other  territories  than 
Kansas  City. 

If  you  are  curious  enough  to  take  a  quick 
glance  over  the  history  of  that  territory,  the 
l)resent  attitude  of  the  coal  men  can  be  under¬ 
stood  easily.  Kansas  City,  for  years,  has  been 
the  packing  house  center  west  of  the  Alissis- 
sippi.  Also,  it  was  the  grain  center.  These 
two  made  it  the  climaxing  point  of  western 
farming.  One  good  business  begets  another. 
The  packing  house  business  certainly  was  good 
for  Kansas  City.  Also,  it  was  prolific,  be¬ 
getting  other  lines  of  industrial  activity. 
Among  other  things,  it  begot  some  factories 


using  borrowed  raw  material  as  a  base  of  op¬ 
erations.  As  this  business  grew  up  it  re¬ 
quired  coal;  the  more  it  grew,  the  more  coal 
it  used. 

This  coal  came  in  from  southern  Kansas, 
from  western  Missouri,  and  from  Arkansas. 
It  was  good  coal — good  enough  for  any  use — 
and,  naturally,  the  sale  of  it  grew  until  there 
was  a  market  for  all  the  operators  could  pro¬ 
duce.  The  outlook  was  mighty  bright.  The 
future  had  roses  in  its  hair  and  rouge  on  its 
lips.  Everything  looked  fine,  and  was  fine, 
until  about  six  years  ago. 

Then — the  change  came  about  in  the  year 
1907 — oil  was  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of 
lola,  Kansas.  Almost  at  the  identical  moment, 
natural  gas  was  discovered  in  the  same  terri¬ 
tory.  Almost  instantly,  to  own  oil  wells  be¬ 
came  the  fad;  to  burn  oil  as  fuel  became  al¬ 
most  a  fetish.  Oil  wells,  in  that  territory, 
became  almost  as  common  as  beds;  everybody 
had  them.  Men  who  had  been  farmers,  sunk 
wells  and  became,  over  night,  oil  producers, 
plus  farmers.  They  almost  made  a  cult  of  it. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  got  into  this  in¬ 
teresting  and  intense  situation  with  both  feet. 
It  constructed  pipe  lines  through  which  this 
crude  oil  was  pumped  to  central  distributing 
points,  where  it  was  sold  and  burned  as  fuel. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  gas  wells  were 
opened.  The  farmers  who  did  not  have  oil 
wells  came  to  have  gas  wells.  They  almost 
made  a  cult  of  this  too!  Men  who  were  mak¬ 
ing  money  by  having  the  earth  belch  up  gas 
through  their  pipes  wanted  to  form  a  new 
aristocracy.  This  gas  was  piped  to  almost  any 
place  that  would  buy  it.  The  people  became 


so  carried  away  by  their  gas  proposition,  they 
believed  it  would  last  forever — and  said  as 
much.  Also  they  believed  and  said  that  it 
should  be  and  must  be  the  foundation  of  a 
great  manufacturing  industry.  In  a  great 
many  cities  and  villages  in  Kansas  the  propo¬ 
sition  was  made  to  young  manufacturing  en¬ 
terprises  that  if  they  would  locate  in  the  gas 
belt,  buy  real  estate,  build  factories  and  em¬ 
ploy  men,  the  community  would  furnish  gas 
absolutely  free  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
In  some  places,  the  commifnities  took  the  lid 
off  and  said  that  they  would  give  free  gas 
forever  to  new  factories.  This  meant  free 
power  and  it  was  a  powerful  appeal. 

Kansas  didn’t  have  any  ore  to  smelt,  any 
timber  to  convert  into  lumber,  or  any  precious 
or  semi-precious  metals  to  become  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  industry,  but  when  it  found  it  had 
natural  gas  and  oil,  it  began  to  have  visions 
of  great  industry  built  up  around  cheap  power. 

There  is  and  can  be  no  question  that  Kan¬ 
sas  and  the  adjoining  sections  got  very  cheap 
fuel  and,  therefore,  very  inexpensive  power. 
.^t  first,  crude  oil  sold  for  a  dollar  a  barrel. 
Then  it  dropped  down  to  seventy-five  cents  a 
barrel.  After  a  while  it  got  down  to  fifty  cents 
a  barrel :  towards  the  end  it  got  down  as  low 
as  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  a  barrel,  so 
one  of  the  historians  of  the  situation  told  us. 

At  that  price,  the  factories  used  it ;  breweries 
used  it;  the  laundries  used  it;  big  buildings 
were  heated  and  their  power  supplied  by  it; 
public  utilities  companies  turned  to  it,  and  in 
fact,  everybody  began  to  use  crude  oil 
for  steam  making.  That  put  an  end  to  the  steam 
coal  market. 

Natural  gas,  at  the  same  time,  became  the 
household  fuel.  Everybody  burned  it :  nobody 
but  the  fogies  thought  of  burning  anything  else. 
That  put  an  end  to  the  domestic  coal  business. 
Between  gas  and  oil  and  coal  man  was  robbed  of 
his  market.  “King  Coal”  became  a  beggar,  for¬ 
sooth. 

In  fact,  people  became  so  crazy  over  natural 
gas,  they  thought  and  said  the  supply  was  going 
to  last  forever,  no  matter  how  much  of  it'  they 
wasted.  Those  factories  which  were  to  have  free 
gas  for  a  given  length  of  time  turned  it  in  the 
mo.st  extravagant  way.  In  some  cases,  they  never 
thought  of  turning  it  off.  Also,  the  people  who 
got  oil  so  cheaply,  never  thought  of  trying  to 
save  it ;  they  burned  it  in  the  most  extravagant 
manner.  The  section  had  an  embarrassment  of 
riches  and  acted  just  as  insanely  as  any  newly 
rich  ever  did.  They  were  profligate  of  their 
wealth,  spend  thrifts  and  reckless.  Indeed,  they 
made  quite  an  exhibition  of  themselves. 

After  profligacy  and  extravagant  folly,  comes 
the  accounting.  It  is  as  sure  as  taxes  and  as 
swift  as  death.  It  has  overtaken  the  west.  In 
Kansas  City,  the  accounting  day  is  at  hand.  The 
people  wasted  the  natural  gas  and  it  is  gone ; 
it  has  disappeared.  At  the  outset,  one  gas  com¬ 
pany  was  formed  to  carry  gas  to  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  This  company  owns  the  cross-country 
mains,  buys  the  gas  from  the  individual  wells, 
and  carries  it  to  the  city.  It  isn’t  the  company 
which  owns  the  mains  inside  the  city,  owns 
meters  and  peddles  the  gas  to  the  people.  It  is 
what  might  be  called  the  producing  or  transport¬ 
ing  company — a  sort  of  interstate  carrier  of  nat¬ 
ural  gas.  This  company  has  become  so  hope¬ 
lessly  involved  in  a  financial  way  that  it  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  three  sets  of  receivers. 
That,  as  all  will  admit  is  hopeless.  One  set 
of  receivers  is  sitting  for  the  state  of  Mis¬ 
souri;  another  set  of  receivers  is  acting  for  the 
state  of  Kansas,  and  a  third  set  of  receivers,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Eederal  court,  is  acting  for  the 
Eederal  Government  or  the  interstate  interests. 
At  present,  this  gas  company  is  in  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  tangle.  It  has  to  get  a  court  permit  Jo 
allow  its  stockholders  to  breathe.  This  permit 
is  withheld  until  the  bondholders  give  their  con¬ 
sent. 

The  distributing  company,  inside  Kansas  City, 
remains  solvent,  but  that  doesn’t  do  it  very  much 
good ;  it  can’t  get  any  natural  gas  to  sell. 

This  insolvency  of  the  interstate  company  pro¬ 
nounces  the  last  sad.  rites  upon  the  natural  gas 
business.  It  would  cost  more  money  to  sink 
more  wells  to  increase  the  supply.  That  ad¬ 
ditional  capital  can’t  be  raised  now  because  the 
receivers  will  not  permit  it.  They  say  that  their 
principal  burden  in  life  is  to  get  enough  money 


One  of  the  Machines  Engaged  in  Stripping  Coal  Measures  in  Kansas. 

The  whole  of  the  Cherokee  district  has  coal  lying"  close  to  the  surface.  At  the  outcrop  the  over¬ 
burden  is  about  four  feet  thick  only.  This  used  to  be  worked  off  by  farmers  with  mules  and  plows. 
The  veins  pitch  slig'htly,  so  that  in  some  the  overburden  is  thirty  feet  thick.  This  is  now  being"  re¬ 
moved  by  steam  shovels  and  small  railway  trains. 
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together  to  pay  off  the  bonds.  But  without  more 
gas — which  means  more  capital — the  company 
can't,  very  easily,  even  pay  off  the  bonds,  seeing 
it  is  k)sing  all  its  business.  Both  the  courts  and 
the  situation  are  inexorable  so  the  gas  busine.ss 
ajipears  to  be  doomed. 

Nobody  else,  in  that  territory  is  going  to  start 
a  new  company  to  produce  imu'e  gas.  This  is 
so  for  two  reasons,  b'irst,  the  old  company  has 
a  monopoly  on  the  natural  gas  business,  hence 
no  rival  could  start  without  its  consent  and  it 
would  not  give  that.  Second,  the  old  company’s 
experience  scared  away  conservative  business 
men  who  don’t  like  anyway  to  invest  in  such  an 
uncertain  thing  as  a  flow  of  natural  gas. 

A  very  important  consideration — and  it  is  not 
collateral — is  that  after  its  orgy,  the  state  of 
Kansas  at  last  has  awakened.  Kansas,  toclay,  is 
saying  that  in  what  remnant  remains  of  this  gas 
and  this  oil  it  has  a  tremendous  natural  re¬ 
source.  It  wonders  why  it  ever  should  have  over¬ 
looked  that  for  so  many  years.  It  sees  now  that 
this  one  great  resource  is  of  immense  importance 
to  its  industrial  future.  The  state  of  Kansas,  in 
a  spirit  of  belated  righteeousness,  swears  that  it 
will  not  permit  other  communities — it  means  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  when  it  says  this — growing  rich 
upon  a  resource  stolen  from  the  soil  of  Kansas. 
As  things  have  been  running,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  been  getting  rich  by  having  cheap  power,  while 
the  state  of  Kansas  has  been  getting  poor  by  the 
destruction  of  its  natural  resources.  This  has  been 
done,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  not  even  a  little 
money  behind  to  become  a  monument  to  what 
Kansas  once  possessed.  Natural  gas  selling  first 
at  twenty-five  cents  a  thousand  feet  and  then 
at  twenty-seven  cents  a  thousand  feet  was  so  poor 
a  business  for  the  gas  well  owner — transportation 
and  distribution  charges  being  taken  out— that 
the  state  of  Kansas  saw  it  was  merely  losing  a 
natural  resource  and  was  not  getting  anything 
in  return. 

So,  even  assuming  that  the  three  sets  of  re¬ 
ceivers  could  agree  among  themselve's  as  to  a 
reconstruction  program,  and  even  assuming  that 
the  needed  money  were,  in  any  possible  way, 
raised  to  carry  on  the  new  development,  the 
state  of  Kansas  would  not  permit  the  output 
of  any  new  wells  to  be  sold  in  interstate  traffic. 
So  that  puts  once  and  for  all  time,  a  quietus  upon 
the  gas  business. 

When  the  natural  gas  business  is  thus  pro¬ 
nounced  dead  and  buried,  it  is  our  privilege  to 
report  the  resurrection  of  the  domestic  coal 
business. 

As  to  the  oil  situation,  the  future  is  almost 
and  yet  not  quite  so  clear.  Crude  oil,  of  course, 
is  getting  pretty  scarce.  As  previously  related, 
this  oil  had  been  selling  down  to  thirty-seven  and 
a  half  cents  a  barrel.  Then  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  began  to  find  that  the  oil  supply  wasn’t 
as  abundant  as  everyone  thought  in  the  first 
place  that  it  was.  The  Standard  began  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  oil  might  be  an  exhaustible  resource — 
exhaustible  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the 
people  supposed.  Then,  the  people  of  Kansas 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  began  to  conserve 
the  supply.  As  they  began  to  conserve  it,  the  price 
on  it  began  to  advance.  The  price  gradually 
worked  back  up  until  it  sold  first  at  ninety  cents 
a  barrel,  and  then  up  to  a  dollar  and  two  cents. 
Some  say  it  is  going  even  higher  than  that. 

This  advance  in  price  of  crude  oil  is  explained 
by  the  growth  of  the  automobile  business  and 
of  other  lines  of  business  requiring  gasoline  and 
refined  oil.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
declared  that,  in  future,  it  will  not  sell  any  crude 
oil  for  fuel  purposes. 

That  announcement  instantly  drove  all  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City  back  to  the  consumption  of  coal  for 
steam  power.  Things  began  to  turn  the  coal 
man’s  way  quite  as  rapidly  as  they  turned  against 
him.  The  resurrection  of  his  domestic  and  steam 
business  was  almost  simultaneous. 

There  is  some  talk  in  Kansas  City  of  a  possible 
return  to  the  use  of  crude  oil,  but  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  information  is  not  sufficiently  specific  to  war¬ 
rant  a  definite  statement.  There  is  a  possibility, 
although  perhaps  not  a  probability,  that  more 
crude  oil  will  be  available.  When  the  boom 
was  on,  everybody  sank  oil  wells.  Then  when 
the  prices  dropped  below  fifty  cents  a  barrel,  many 
wise  farmers  closed  their  wells  and  they 
have  not  been  producing  oil  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  With  the  price  of  oil  back  up  to 
ninety  cents  or  a  dollar  a  barrel,  these  people 
are  beginning  to  open  up  tlieir  oil  wells.  Whether 
this  increased  production  will  do  more  than 
merely  take  care  of  the  increased  demand  through 
the  refined  oil  channels  is  a  problem. 

Any  one  can  see  what  these  great  changes 


mean  to  the  coal  business.  Missouri  produces  a 
block  coal  tliat  is  excellent  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses.  This  was  f)ue  of  the  favorite  domestic’ 
fuels  of  Kansas  City  iu  the  old  days,  but  when 
the  natural  gas  l)oom  broke,  the  market  for 
this  coal  disappeared.  That  caused  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  it  to  sell  their  coal  in  a  wider  market, 
l)Ut  while  they  continued  to  get  out  some  coal, 
there  was  never  any  inducement  to  expand.  More 
particularly,  there  was  never  a  chance  to  make 
any  real  money  out  of  it. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Kansas  was  the  big 
district,  known  as  the  Cherokee  field.  In  that 
field,  stripping  operations  produce  a  mighty  fine 
grade  of  coal.  This  coal’s  slack  is  used  for  steam 
making — incidentally  that  slack  includes  the  coal 
from  two  inches  down — while  the  nut  is  sold 
for  steam-making  or  for  household  use.  The 
producers  were  doing  a  good  business  when  the 
gas  and  oil  boom  broke.  The  oil  completely 
wiped  out  their  market  for  slack ;  the  gas  took 
away  a  part  of  their  nut  coal  business,  and  oil 
took  away  the  other  part  of  it.  This  caused 
them  to  sell  the  big  percentage  of  their  nut 
and  all  their  slack  coal  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Kansas  City. 

Just  south  of  Kansas  City  were  the  anthra¬ 
cite,  the  semi-bituminous  and  the  bituminous  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Arkansas.  They  yield  some  excellent 
coal  both  for  steam  and  domestic  purposes.  Kan¬ 
sas  City  had  bought  this  coal  but  the  market  was 
ruined  by  the  sale  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

All  of  that  is  now  changed.  The  gas  business 
is  dead.  The  oil  business  is  dying.  The  Kan¬ 
sas  City  street  railway  company  and  the  electric 
light  company  will  burn  1,250  tons  of  coal  a 
day.  The  stock  yards,  the  breweries,  the  laun¬ 
dries,  the  big  office  buildings,  the  hotels  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  steam  users,  will  have  to  return 
to  coal — as  they  are  now  doing. 

This  situation  is  far  more  embarrassing  to  coal 
users  than  to  coal  producers.  While  Kansas  City 
has  been  growing  industrially  and  commercially 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  coal  production  for  six 
years  has  been  standing  still  or  actually  going 
back.  Coal  production  is  either  equal  to,  or  less 
that  it  was  six  years  ago.  Coal  consumption 
in  Kansas  City  and  the  surrounding  territories 
is  anywhere  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  per 
cent  larger  than  it  was  six  years  ago. 

With  no  increased  productive  capacity  to 
amount  to  anything,  the  operators  are  going  to 
have  to  supply  a  vastly  increased  demand  for 
coal.  As  any  one  can  see,  that  is  going  to 
make  a  magnificent  coal  market  in  Kansas  City. 

The  Kansas  City  jobbers  see  the  situation  and 
will  take  advantage  of  it.  They  are  now  serving 
as  selling  agents  for  the  local  coal  companies. 
They  will  sell  all  the  output  of  those  concerns 
first,  but  they  know  that  that  will  not  begin  to 
supply  the  demand.  There  is  going  to  be  a  need 
for  outside  coal  and  plenty  of  it.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  one  hears  of  one  jobber  who  is  going  to 
buy  southern  Illinois;  of  a  jobber  in  another 
place  who  is  doing  a  little  business  with  Okla¬ 
homa;  of  a  third  jobber  who  has  his  eye  on 
some  Iowa  coal,  and  one  concern  spoke  of  in¬ 
tending  to  do  a  little  business  with  the_  coal 
mines  in  the  “Inner  Group”  around  St.  Louis.  _ 

To  sum  it  up,  the  coal  trade  in  Kansas  City 
has  suddenly  leaped  from  practical  death  into 
abundant  life.  For  the  first  time  in  six  years, 
the  coal  men  see  a  chance  to  get  hold  of  a 
little  real  money.  Their  profit  and  their  trade 
spring  from  the  coffin  of  the  natural  gas  and  the 
fuel  oil  business. 


Lake  Charters  Cancelled. 


Inability  of  the  railroads  to  haul  coal  to  the 
lake  front  as  fast  as  it  is  loaded  into  the  cars  at 
the  mines  has  resulted  in  a  decided  shortage  of 
coal  cargoes.  The  situation  was  acute  yesterday, 
and  there  is  small  likelihood  of  its  being  re¬ 
lieved  before  the  first  of  next  week. 

Ships  were  held  yesterday  while  coal  was  being 
brought  to  the  docks  from  inland  tracks.  In 
other  instances  tonnage  that  had  been  named  to 
load  the  early  part  of  next  week  was  directed  to 
seek  coal  elsewhere,  as  there  was  small  chance  of 
there  being  enough  coal  at  the  docks  to  load  the 
ships  when  they  arrived. 

A  vessel  that  had  about  1,500  tons  of  coal 
loaded  last  night  was  held  over  until  this  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  railroad  promised  to  have  enough 
coal  at  the  docks  to  complete  her  cargo.  Another 
ship  that  it  was  exj)ected  would  load  at  a  single 
dock  today  will  load  at  two  docks  because  the 
coal  will  not  all  be  ready  today. 


Mines  were  not  supplied  with  cars  enough  yes¬ 
terday  although  the  railroads  were  u<)t  generally 
short  of  empties  so  much  as  they  lacked  mo¬ 
tive  power  to  chase  the  cars  over  the  road.  This 
condition  has  reached  the  stage  where  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  railroads  will  be  unable 
fully  to  recover  before  the  shipments  to  interior 
points  begin.  'I  bis  lusually  starts  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  and  continues  -  the  rest  of  the 
season.  During  September,  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  the  coal  shippers  are  likely  to  suffer  worse 
than  they  have  in  years  as  a  large  movement  up 
the  lakes  is  scheduled  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

The  fleet  at  this  end  of  the  lake  is  small,  but 
several  ships  were  sent  light  rather  than  wait  for 
coal  cargoes.  At  the  upper  lake  docks  the  fleet 
that  is  loading  is  larger  than  usual  and  little 
delay  is  being  met  at  the  ore  docks.  There  is 
some  demand  for  wild  carriers,  but  it  does  not 
exceed  the  supply  of  tonnage.  f3n  the  other  hand 
a  nundier  of  owners  have  sought  ore  cargoes  the 
last  few  days. 

Grain  cargoes  are  practically  out  of  the  market 
as  owners  of  tonnage  that  can  get  ore  will  not 
go  into  the  grain  trade  at  less  than  two  cents. 
J  he  boats  that  have  lieen  put  in  for  grain  at  the 
nominal  rate  one  and  three-quarters  cents,  either 
are  not  acceptable  to  ore  shippers  or  are  under 
obligations  to  take  grain.  The  rate  quoted  yes¬ 
terday  was  one  and  three-quarters  cents  and  a 
good  cargo  for  a  medium-sized  boat  was  the 
only  one  offered.  It  was  not  placed. — The  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 


A  Mighty  Motor  Truck. 


The  press  agent  of  a  motor  truck  company  tells 
in  a  recent  bulletin  some  interesting  performances 
of  the  truck  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Not  long  ago,  he  asserts,  this  motor  vehicle 
hauled  over  twenty-seven  tons  of  coal  and  scrap 
iron  in  three  bodies,  trailing  behind  each  other. 


Coal  Truck  Moving  a  House, 


up  one  of  the  city’s  most  important  hills.  It 
easily  dragged  a  heavy  water  tower  belonging  to 
the  local  fire  department  up  the  steepest  hill  in 
the  city  and  walked  off  with  a  big  steel  body 
containing  fifteens  tons  of  ashes  “with  as  much 
apparent  ease  as  a,  child  pulling  a  toy  cart.” 

Not  satisfied  with  these  feats,  however,  this 
young  motor  giant  has  lately  turned  to  house 
moving  as  more  nearly  a  match  for  its  strength. 
Instead  of  being  content  with  merely  pulling  one 
house  weighing  fifty  tons — a  task  which  would 
certainly  have  satisfied  any  ordinary  motor  beast 
— it  was  actually  audacious  enough  to  attempt  to 
haul  two  fifty-to!i  houses  at  the  same  time,  as  well 
as  carrying  six  tons  of  rock  on  its  back  for 
ballast. 

That  it  successfully  accomplished  this  gigantic 
task  will  be  warmly  testified  to  by  the  workmen 
who  were  kept  scrambling  after  rollers  and  track 
timber  to  keep  up  with  the  fast  pace  it  set,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  being  difficult  work  for  the  big  tractor, 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  very  simple  feat. 

Simultaneously  with  this  remarkable  demon¬ 
stration  word  was  received  by  the  Knox  Company 
of  a  similar  stunt  performed  by  one  of  its  trac¬ 
tors  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  a  smaller  house 
was  pulled  by  the  tractor  on  wheels  instead  of 
rollers,  using  a  direct  hitch  without  any  block 
and  tackle  intervening  for  assistance.  It  had 
required  the  combined  efforts  of  twenty-four  stout 
mules  to  move  this  building  before  the  tractor 
was  utilized.  'I'he  press  agent  was  willing  to 
swear  to  these  things,  but  we  saved  him  the 
trouble.  This  is  some  motor — what? 
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Men  Prominent  in  St.  Louis  Trade. 


Edward  E.  Squier,  Jr. 

St.  Louis  is  the  center  chosen  by  Edward  E. 
Squier,  Jr.,  from  which  to  direct  his  varied 
activities  in  the  coal  industry.  Missouri  is 
his  home  state  and  for  this  reason  he  finds 
himself  surrounded  by  an  ever-increasing  circle 
of  acquaintances  in  his  present  location  at 
St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Squier’s  training  has  been  preeminently 
along  practical  lines.  He  was  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  attend  the  modern  and  well- 
equipped  manual  training  school  at  St.  Louis, 
there  to  receive  the  impetus  that  carried  him 
through  the  Missouri  School  of  Mines.  Thus  he 
became  equipped  along  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  lines  of  his  chosen  business. 

From  1896  until  1900  he  served  as  secretary  of 
the  Edward  E.  Squier  Company,  dealing  in  foun¬ 
dry  sand.  In  1901  he  assumed  charge  of  the 
Fluospar  Company  at  Marion,  Kentucky,  bring¬ 
ing  the  six  mines  up  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency.  Then  for  two  years  he  was  back 
in  St.  Louis  with  his  present  company.  In 
1904  he  went  to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  where 
he  remained  for  several  years,  finally  return¬ 
ing  to  his  present  position  in  St.  Louis. 

He  has  made  a  specialty  of  Admiralty  coal, 
his  long  experience  making  him  an  expert 
judge  of  coals  and  their  relative  values. 


James  Edmund  Rutledge. 

James  E.  Rutledge  is  an  illustration  of  the 
practical  business  man,  possessing  a  constructive 
imagination.  Not  content  with  the  ordinary 
routine,  he  looks  ahead,  plans  ahead,  works 
ahead.  He  is  the  kind  of  a  man  who  can  take 
a  few  points  in  a  situation  and  from  them  fore¬ 
cast  or  complete  the  whole.  While  others  were 
following  the  ordinary  processes,  and  practically 
throwing  away  the  valuable  screenings,  he  saw 
a  practical  way  to  stop  all  this  waste  which  was 
trimming  down  the  profits  to  an  alarming  degree. 
His  remedy  was  a  briquetting  plant.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  he  became  practically  the  developer  of 
a  briquetting  business,  as  evidence  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  which  one  need  only  point  to  the 
Kansas  City  plant  or  to  the  fine  plant  of  the  Ber- 

wind  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany  at  Superior. 

Mr.  Rut  ledge, 
now  president  and 
general  manager 
of  the  Rutledge  & 
Taylor  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Malcolmson 
B  r  i  quetting  Ma¬ 
chine  Company, 
New  Staunton 
Coal  Company,  Se¬ 
curity  Coal  &  Min¬ 
ing  Company,  Na- 
komis  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Briquette  Coal 
Company,  received 
his  education,  to 
use  his  own  words, 
“in  the  business 
school  of  the 
everyday  world." 
Born  at  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  started  at  an 
early  age  as  cash  boy  with  the  St.  Louis  firm 
William  Barr  Dry  Goods  Company. 

In  1888,  he  entered  the  coal  business  as  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Consolidated  Company. 

In  1894,  the  firm  of  Longmeir  &  Rutledge  was 
organized.  About  this  time  he  entered  the  whole¬ 
sale  business  exclusively,  and  in  1902,  following 
the  death  of  Scott  R.  Taylor,  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Rutledge-Taylor  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  Since  then  his  interests  have  developed 
wonderfully,  until  now,  when  he  has  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  control  of  several  large  firms. 

If  there  is  any  secret  to  his  success  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  this :  that  he  has  plugged  hard,  and  always 
given  others  their  share.  He  has  practically 
raised  the  office  family  with  the  thought  that 
faithful  service  brings  actual  cash  results.  That 
he  is  justified  in  this  firm  belief  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  his  business  has  grown  so  that  it 
covers  the  field  west  of  the  Rockies,  the  business 
being  directed  from  four  offices.  As  proof  of 
the  extent  of  this  business,  may  be  cited  the 
Livingston  mine  alone,  which  in  the  eleven 


months  ending  May  31,  1913,  furnished  the  trade 
811,443  tons  of  coal. 


Edwin  C.  Searls. 

Edwin  C.  Searls  is  manager  of  sales  for  Crerar, 
Clincli  &  Company,  with  offices  in  the  Rookery 
building,  Chicago.  This  is  a  position  for  which 
he  has  been  prepared,  naturally,  by  his  earlier 
experience  of  a  varied  character. 

It  was  twenty-six  years  ago  that  he  started  his 
business  career  by  identifying  himself  with  the 
house  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company.  At  that 
time  he  had  just  become  entitled  to  the  right  to 
vote.  His  early  training  included  the  high  school 

course  at  Mo- 
mence.  Ill.,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  ad¬ 
vanced  work  at  Ra¬ 
cine  College,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. 

Early  in  the  ’90s 
he  went  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  where 
he  remained  for 
several  years,  re¬ 
turning  in  1897  to 
:ake  a  position  with 
Crerar,  Clinch  & 
Co.,  as  superinten¬ 
dent  of  their  e.x- 
tensive  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  iron  proper¬ 
ties.  The  various 
demands  made  up¬ 
on  him  resulted  in 
developing  fully  his 
abilities  as  a  man¬ 
ager.  Because  of 
the  capable  show¬ 
ing  made  in  this  position,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  company’s  coal 
mines  at  Pontiac,  Ill.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  the  management  decided  to  advance  him 
to  a  position  in  the  sales  department,  now  that 
he  had  fully  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  man¬ 
ager. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  he  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  another  advance,  this  time  to  the  head 
of  the  sales  department,  a  position  carrying  with 
it  added  responsibilities,  yet  demonstrating  the 
confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  members  of  the 
firm. 

Not  a  little  of  the  success  won  by  Mr.  Searls 
is  due  to  his  meeting  people.  He  is  the  kind  of 
a  man  that  wins  trade  and  holds  it  largely  because 
he  knows  how  to  keep  men  in  a  good  humor  even 
when  tense  situations  arise. 

As  an  enthusiastic  Kokoal,  he  has  worked  hard 
for  the  building  up  of  the  Order.  Now  that  he 
has  won  prominence  in  the  coal  game,  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  take  up  the  game  of  golf,  feeling  con¬ 
fident  that  within  a  short  time  he  will  establish 
a  record  on  the  links  that  will  be  a  credit  to 
him. 


W.  L.  Schmick. 

Some  time  ago  the  operators  of  Illinois  held  a 
meeting  at  Chicago  which  was  more  or  less  of  a 
social  character.  There  was  under  discussion 
various  methods  by  which  centralized  selling  of 
coal  could  be  permitted  by  the  Federal  and  state 
governments.  A  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Scholz 
of  the  result  of  an  investigation  which  he  had 
conducted  in  foreign  countries  into  precisely  the 
same  question.  The  subject  matter  was  new  to 
most  of  the  operators  who  had  concentrated 
their  attention  upon  the  operating  details  in  their 
own  mine  or  upon  selling  coal  in  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  territory. 

William  L.  Schmick  was  perfectly  at  home  in 

The  Lily  Coal  Company  and  Piper  Coal 
Company  are  parties  to  an  unusual  suit  to 
determine  the  extent  of  damages  to  the  latter 
by  the  construction  of  an  underground  haul¬ 
age  tunnnel  across  an  existing  road  of  the 
same  character  belonging  to  the  former.  The 
new  road  will  be  an  electric  line  while  the 
former  is  a  rope  haulage  and  the  court  has 
appointed  viewers  to  examine  the  case. 


Whitney  &  Kemmerer  have  purchased  229 
acres  known  as  the  Joseph  Lantzy  farm  near 
Hasting,  Fa.,  and  adjoining  their  operations 
through  which  they  will  work  the  new 
property. 


the  bigness  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  He 
is,  it  is  true,  general  manager  and  therefore  in 

charge  of  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  big  pro¬ 
ducing  company, 
but  he  proves  to 
have  a  broad  view 
of  the  selling 
question  and  the 
selling  problem. 
Also,  he  proved  to 
know  the  theory 
o  f  government 
and  seemed  the 
sense  wherein  this 
government  could 
and  could  not  pro¬ 
ceed  with  safety 
to  itself  and  the 
people. 

At  the  meeting 
of  the  American 
Mining  Congress) 
and  more  recently 
at  the  fuel  confer¬ 
ence  at  Urbana, 
Mr.  Schmick  took 
an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  those  details 
_  of  production  which  belong  to  the  strictly  me¬ 
chanical  man.  In  fact,  at  the  fuel  conference  at 
Urbana,  Mr.  Schmick  presided  over  that  meeting 
which  was  to  discuss  the  different  kinds  of  plants 
and  devices  used  in  the  state  of  Illinois  for  the 
production  and  preparation  of  coal.  At  other 
times  he  has  shown  equal  familiarity  with  other 
phases  of  the  coal  producing  question  and  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  big  factors,  and 
one  of  the  broadly  informed  factors  of  the  coal 
trade  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Schmick  last  year  was 
made  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators’ 
Association,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

William  L.  Schmick  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  July  29,  1860,  and  obtained  his  education  in 
the  parochial  schools  at  Baltimore.  His  first  posi¬ 
tion  was  in  an  insurance  office  at  Baltimore, 
where  he  remained  until  1882.  At  that  time  he 
moved  west  and  located  at  St.  Louis,  accepting  a 
position  with  the  Post  &  Hart  Coal  Company  as 
city  salesman.  This  position  he  occupied  until 
1886. 

In  1882,  Mr.  Schmick  became  the  St.  Louis 
representative  of  the  Girard  Company,  which 
position  he  held  until  1892,  when  he  moved  to 
Chicago  to  become  the  northwestern  agent  of  the 
Consolidated  Coal  Company. 

In  1900,  Mr.  Schmick  was  moved  back  to  St. 
Louis  as  a  general  sales  agent  of  that  company, 
which  position  he  held  until  1907,  when  he  was 
made  the  vice-president.  In  1908  he  was  given 
the  additional  title  of  general  manager. 


Kansas  City  Personalities. 


Charles  G.  Hubbell. 

When  natural  gas  and  oil  was  discovered 
in  lola,  Kan.,  in  1907,  the  use  of  coal  for 
steam  and  domestic  purposes  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned.  Throughout  that  territory 
many  coal  men  were  forced  by  the  discon¬ 
tinued  use  of  coal  to  either  retire  from  busi¬ 
ness  or  be  content  with  a  mere  existence. 
Among  the  few  men  who  had  the  courage  to 
stick  to  the  finish  was  Charles  G.  Hubbell 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Hubbell  was  born  March  17,  1879,  at 
Richmond,  Mo.,  and  attended  the  public 
schools  of  that  town  until  he  graduated  in 
1896.  As  Mr.  Hubbell  says,  he  “grew  up  in 
the  coal  mining  business,’’  which  his  father 
established  in  the  year  1880  under  the  name 
of  the  Hubbell  Coal  Company.  Two  years 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Hubbell 
became  associated  with  his  brothers  as  an 
active  manager  of  the  property.  Their  busi¬ 
ness  grew  steadily  from  a  small  tonnage 
until  now  they  have  the  largest  tonnage  in 
the  Richmond  field,  in  which  field  they  now 
own  and  control  four  mines.  Richmond  is 
located  in  Ray  county  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
known  block  coal  fields  in  the  state  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

In  the  year  1905,  Mr.  Hubbell  moved  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  brother-in-law,  David  E.  Martin, 
who  has  been  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  coal 
business  in  Kansas  City  for  about  twenty 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  their  own 
product  and  the  jobbing  of  other  coals. 
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St  Louis  Coal  Market  Proves 


St.  Louis  is  a  gateway  for  coal  that  has 
the  peculiar  faculty  of  opening, very  wide  for 
coal  that  comes  into  the  city  for  its  own  con¬ 
sumption,  but  not  so  much  so  for  coal  that 
would  seem  naturally  to  pass  through  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  adjacent  territory. 

Slow  but  steady  in  its  growth  the  big  river 
city  has  the  desirable  factors  of  water  in 
plenty,  coal  in  abundance  at  its  very  thres- 
liold,  and  cheap  transportation  facilities  for 
receiving  that  desirable  fuel,  equalled  by  no 
other  citv  in  the  country. 

As  a  consequence,  the  whole  development 
of  the  city  has  for  many  years  adjusted  itself 
to  this  somewhat  enviable  state  of  affairs.  It 
has  taken  no  particular  pains  to  go  very  far 
afield  for  a  market  for  its  near-by  coal,  and 
has  not  worried  particularly  over  its  smoky 
shirt  front.  It  just  goes  on  taking  life  com¬ 
fortably  under  existing  conditions. 

While  admitting,  in  a  general  way,  the  costly 
destruction  of  its  buildings  and  their  contents 
from  the  penetrating  coal  smoke  and  gases,  it 
has  always  felt  that  the  benefits  derived  by 
its  inhabitants  and  manufacturing  interests 
from  its  great  supply  of  cheap  fuel  more  than 
compensated  for  the  damage  done. 

As  a  consequence  it  has  but  lately  become 
stirred  up  over  the  reduction  of  smoke  pro¬ 
ducing  chimneys,  and  becoming  interested  in 
the  efforts  of  the  city  authorities  to  abate  the 
nuisance,  so  sharply  attacked  in  almost  every 
progressive  municipality  in  the  north. 

But  it  can  now  be  said  that  the  efforts  to 
introduce  proper  appliances  in  all  factories 
and  coal  burning  plants  are  being  met  with 
desirable  co-operation. 

In  studying  the  reasons  for  the  more  or 
less  restricted  trade  in  coal  by  the  various 
coal  firms  in  the  city  the  following  considera¬ 
tions  are  to  be  noted: 

Practically  none  but  varieties  of  the  easily 
acouired  Inner  Group  coals  are  used  in  the 
city.  This  coal  is  of  but  fair  quality  meas¬ 
ured  by  that  produced  in  the  Illinois  fields 
within  easy  competitive  range  if  an  open  market 
was  sought. 

Westward  from  the  city,  for  perhaps  three 
hundred  miles,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river,  in  the  country  that  is  the  most 
natural  field  for  the  efforts  of  St.  Louis  coal 
salesmen,  the  character  of  the  farming  land, 
and  the  extent  of  the  manufacturing  interests 
are  not  of  a  particularly  enticing  character, 
nor  the  demand  for  coal  very  great. 

When  the  edges  of  this  zone  of  selling  oper¬ 
ation  is  approached,  sharp  competition  is  en¬ 
countered  from  the  western  coals,  of  better  or 
at  least  as  good  quality  as  the  Inner  Group 
coal,  and  if  the  St.  Louis  shipper  enters-,  this 
field  the  better  prepared  Illinois  coals  are  the 


With  the  great  enlargement  of  the  coal  ton¬ 
nage  moving  from  the  eastern  Kentucky  field  to 
the  north,  circumstances  seem  to  be  so  shaping 
themselves  that  Louisville  is  becoming  the 
strategic  point  for  the  distribution  of  this  increas¬ 
ing  tonnage.  That  this  is  true  is  due  to  the 
location  of  Louisville  between  the  mines  and  the 
consumer,  which  insures  advantage  of  service  to 
northern  dealers.  Not  only  is  Louisville  within 
easy  striking  distance  of  the  northern  trade,  but 
it  is  enabled  to  watch  and  route  shipments  from 
the  eastern  Kentucky  field  which  pass  through 
it  as  a  gateway  point. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  policy  of  the 
L(nusville  &  Nashville  management,  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  Louisville,  will  be  toward  a  fur¬ 
ther  concentration  of  the  coal  Jnovement  from 
the  fields  lying  around  the  upper  Cumberland 
river,  so  far  as  movement  north  of  the  Ohio 
river  is  concerned,  to  and  through  Louisville. 
It  is  further  more  than  likely  that  the  movement 
of  coal  to  this  same  territory  from  the  recent 
extensions  up  the  Kentucky  river  toward  the  so- 
called  F.lkhorn  field,  will  be  to  move  the  bulk 
of  this  coal  via  Cincinnati  as  the  gateway  point. 
In  fact,  this  intention  is  announced  by  the  man¬ 
agement  in  connection  with  the  present  expendi¬ 
tures  reaching  several  million  dollars,  in  double- 
tracTcing  the  Cincinnati  division  from  Paris,  Ky., 
northward.  It  is  the  anticipation  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville  that  it  will  share  liberally  with 


Transportation  Arrangements  are  Such 
as  to  Make  it  Almost  Impossible  to 
Build  an  Outside  Business  Upon  the 
Foundation  of  Local  Consumption  of 
Many  Coals. 


ones  that  warrant  the  necessary  freight  charges, 
in  that  a  dealer  or  consumer  prefers  to  buy  bet¬ 
ter  grade  coal  even  at  a  higher  price  if  a  stiff 
freight  charge  accompanies  it. 

To  be  sure  there  are  a  number  of  owners 
of  large  Illinois  coal  mines  that  have  their 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  but  the  main  field 
for  the  sale  of  the  output  of  these  properties 
lies  in  other  directions  than  in  and  about  St. 
Louis  itself.  Outside  coals  are  used  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  in  the  city  itself,  but  are  not 
pushed  into  the  “export”  field  to  any  great 
extent.  So  in  our  endeavors  to  find  out  why 
St.  Louis  is  not  a  great  coal  gateway — and 
perhaps  is  never  destined  to  become  one — we 
are  brought  back  to  our  original  point  of 
view,  that  until  something  happens  to  stir  up 
the  present  condition  of  placid  contentment 
with  the  generous  natural  gift  of  easy  coal  not 
much  change  is  to  be  expected.  The  St.  Louis 
gateway  will  swing  on  quiet  hinges,  lubricated 
with  the  oil  of  comfortable  prosperity  that 
now  obtains. 

But  to  an  outside  observer  there  is  easily 
noticeable,  especially  among  some  of  the 
young  progressives  in  the  St.  Louis  coal  trade, 
the  stirrings  of  discontent  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  The  use  of  higher  grades  of 
outside  coal  is  growing,  and  the  education  of 
consumers  is  being  carried  on  quietly,  with 
the  intent  of  bringing  into  the  daily  use  of 
the  city  itself,  and  whatever  contiguous  terri- 
torry  can  be  captured,  the  use  of  coals  of  the 
highest  preparation  and  calorific  value.  Inner 
Group  was  and  is  all  right,  but  there  are  bet¬ 
ter  coals,  that  will  be  forced  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  developing  city,  and  the  out-going 
gateway  will  eventually  see  many  more  loaded 
cars  from  many  growing  coal  fields  pass 
through  it. 

A  whole  article  would  not  be  enough  to 
exploit  the  most  interesting  railroad  situation 
found  in  St.  Louis,  which  by  many  is  given  as 
the  cause  for  the  present  condition  of  the 
“export”  coal  trade  of  the  city.  But  when  it 
is  understood  that  in  addition  to  the  great 
system  of  main  line  roads  that  center  in  St. 
Louis  bringing  every  coal  from  every  field  in  the 
United  States  to  its  door,  there  is  what  might 
be  called  an  inner  railroad  system,  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  situation  is  evident. 

These  short  proprietary  steam  lines  and  one 


the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the 
tonnage  that  will  originate  in  the  section  lying 
between  the  headwaters  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
which  is  also  tapped  by  the  latter  roads  from  the 
Big  Sandy  Valley. 

For  the  clear  understanding  of  the  northern 
coal  man,  it  may  be  explained  that  the  coal 
fields  that  lie  in  the  counties  of  Knox.  Bell,  Whit¬ 
ley  and  the  newly  opened  county  of  Harlan  may 
be  grouped  as  the  Cumberland  river  coal  field, 
and  this  field  has  its  only  outlet  to  the  north  via 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  which  may 
haul  the  coal  through  either  Cincinnati  or  Louis¬ 
ville.  The  other  coal  field,  above  designated  as 
the  Kentucky  river  field,  comprises  the 
counties  of  Perry  and  Letcher,  into  which  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  has  recently  extended  from 
Lexington,  and  from  whence  coal  is  expected  to 
move  to  northern  markets  chiefly  through  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville,  however, 
while  constituting  the  only  outlet  for  this  upper 
Kentucky  river  field,  has  competition  from  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
in  that  these  latter  roads  have  extended  into  the 
same  geological  territory  from  the  headwaters 
of  the  Big  Sandy  and  are  now  moving  this  coal 
down  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  and  to  the 
north  via  Catlettsburg  and  fronton. 

The  Big  Sandy  outlet,  however,  will  have  to 
handle  not  only  part  of  the  product  of  the  vast 


Mainly  Local. 

electric  svstem  arc  strategically  located 
among  the  coal  mines  of  the  Inner  Group  of 
heavy  producing '  coal  mines  that  lie  within 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  St.  Louis  in  the  coal 
beds  of  Illinois,  just  across  the  river.  These 
mines,  known  as  the  Inner  Group,  in  distinc¬ 
tion  to  the  great  producing  mines  of  Illinois 
that  lie  not  much  further  away,  carry  a  freight 
rate  of  fifty-two  cents,  which,  with  the  run  of 
mine  coal  they  dig,  selling  sometimes  at 
eighty  cents  a  ton,  is  the  “why”  of  the  con¬ 
tentment  with  things  as  they  are  that  per¬ 
meates  the  St.  Louis  coal  consumer’s  inner 
consciousness. 

The  above  comments  are  the  result  of  a 
question  asked  of  a  number  of  the  leading  St. 
Louis  shippers  and  jobbers  as  to  "why  is  St. 
Louis  not  a  heavier  ‘export’  coal  market?’’  and 
are  not  intended  to  be  of  a  pessimistic  nature,  be¬ 
cause,  as  far  as  St.  Louis  as  a  city  is  con¬ 
cerned,  she  has  nothing  to  bother  about  in  the 
cave  of  gloom  direction,  for  she  eats  up  a  great 
tonnage  of  coal  every  year,  and  is  crying 
every  season  for  more. 

But  the  response  to  the  question  were  so 
uniformly  along  the  above  lines  that  it  left  the 
distinct  impression  that  the  St.  Louis  coal 
men  were  too  well  satisfied  with  their  great 
near-at-hand  customer,  the  city  itself,  to  be¬ 
come  greatly  interested  in  trying  to  hunt  for 
outside  trade  in  none-too-profitable  territory. 
When  the  further  query  was  put  to  them:  “Is 
there  no  remedy  for  this  condition?”  there 
was  a  lack  of  interest,  no  reasonable  solution 
offered,  and  the  conveyed  impression  that 
there  was  not  much  use  in  trying  to  “unscrew 
the  unscrutable.” 

To  be  sure  the  tonnage  that  passed  through 
the  city  last  year  was  about  a  million  and  a 
half  tons,  and  practically  doubled  that  of  the 
previous  year,  and  will  undoubtedly  grow  with 
considerable  rapidity. 

However,  the  total  tonnage  that  is  handled 
by  St.  Louis  outside  of  the  city  itself  must 
be  of  necessity  an  important  one,  but  it  repre¬ 
sents  coal  shipped  by  resident  owners  of  mines 
to  more  or  less  distant  field,  and  is  not  a 
factor  in  the  problem  under  discussion.  One 
solution  offered  was,  that  if  a  strong  effort 
could  be  put  forth  by  the  coal  shippers  work¬ 
ing  in  harmony  toward  the  increase  of  the 
coal  trade  of  the  city,  the  volume  of  coal 
handled  would  be  increased,  and  a  much  larger 
variety  of  coals  could  be  disposed  of.  No 
movement  toward  that  end  was  in  immediate 
sight,  except  the  effort  now  being  made  by  the 
Business  Mens’  League  to  bring  about  a 
proper  and  just  regulation  of  the  railroad  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  said  to  be  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  retarding  elements  in  the  development 
of  larger  coal  shipments  through  St.  Louis. 


Into  the  North. 

Iflkhorn  field,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  e.xpect 
that  its  movement  will  be  increased  at  critical 
seasons  of  the  year  to  the  point  of  congestion 
by  the  tremendous  volume  of  coal  that  will  be 
poured  into  it  from  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &’ 
Ohio  and  other  connections,  which  are  e.xtending 
from  the  several  adjacent  coal  fields,  both  on  the 
Kentucky  and  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  mountains. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  Louisville  is  the 
only  logical  gateway  point  for  the  coals  of 
the  Cumberland  river  section,  and  should  share 
with  Cincinnati  in  the  distribution  of  the  i)roduct 
(ff  the  Kentucky  river  field.  Therefore,  it  be¬ 
hooves  intelligent  coal  buyers  in  the  north  to 
recognize  not  only  the  growth  in  importance  of 
the  eastern  Kentucky  fields,  but  the  new  alignment 
in  the  distribution  of  this  product.  It  will  be  to 
the  interest  of  these  buyers  to  procure  the  latest 
railroad  map  issued  by  the  Kentucky  State  Rail¬ 
road  Commission,  at  hVankfort,  Ky..  and  to  study 
it,  marking  the  producing  fields  with  some 
red-head  and  blue-head  pins  and  noticing  how  a 
large  portion  of  this  coal  naturally  flows  down 
water-level  routes  to  and  through  Louisville. 

Also,  it  will  be  well  for  them  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  entire  intelligence  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  system  is  focused  in  Louisville 
and  from  this  point,  may  reach  out  to  locate  one 
or  a  hundred  cars  of  coal  destined  for  northern 
(Concluded  on  page  112.) 
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Panorama  View  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Omaha  Is  the  Most  Complex  Coal  Market  on  Earth. 


Two  men  equally  skilled  and  quite  proficient 
were  playing  a  game  of  billiards.  One  had  made 
a  good  run  and  the  other  was  getting  the  balls 
for  a  good  score.  At  that  point,  a  third  man — 
somewhat  of  a  bullhead  he  proved  to  be — took 
a  notion  to  play  a  game  of  solitaire  with  his  own 
ball  upon  that  same  table.  Before  the  two  con¬ 
testant?  could  stop  him,  he  began  thrashing  around 
wildly,  hitting  first  one  ball  and  then  the  other. 
He  made  no  score  for  himself,  but  succeeded 
beautifully  in  spoiling  the  other  men’s  game. 

That  in  a  nutshell  is  the  coal  situation  at 
Omaha.  The  player  who  had  just  completed  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  run  is  a  composite  of  the  southern  Kan¬ 
sas  and  the  western  coal  producing  companies. 
The  other  player  is  a  composites  of  all  eastern  coal 
producers  who  are  making  a  well-ordered  appeal 
through  regular  agencies  to  western  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  buyers.  He  is  just  getting  ready  for  a 
good  run  of  business  in  that  territory— provided 
he  does  not  underestimate  the  skill  and  cool  nerve 
of  his  antagonists.  The  bull  in  the  china  shop  in 
the  illustration  is  the  composite  of  all  the  luckless 
reckless  operators  who,  having  no  place  to  put 
their  coal,  send  it  to  Omaha  on  consignment.  This 
self-styled  independent  shipper — this  bull  in  the 
china  shop — is  doing  two  things,  neither  one  of 
which  is  to  his  credit.  Little  by  little,  he  is  spoiling 
the  coal  trade  in  Nebraska;  but  more  particularly 
he  alway?  loses  money  on  his  coal  and  gains  for 
himself  only  an  “Irish”  advantage — he  kills  his 
coal  in  the  eyes  of  the  careful  buyer;  he  gives 
his  product  a  “black  eye.”  That  is,  he  spoils 
another  man’s  market  and  his  own  prospects  at 
the  same  time,  getting  for  it  nothing  but  a  loss 
on  his  consignment  coal. 

We  appreciate  that  strong  language  is  being 
used.  However,  we  are  not  going  to  ask  any 
one  to  accept  a  mere  assertion,  but  instead,  we  will 
analyze  the  situation  which  will  prove  what  has 
been  said. 

The  whole  state  of  Nebraska  is  as  bare  of 
mineral  resources  as  a  race  track  is  of  grass. 
Under  its  surface  is  found  neither  vegetable 
compound  nor  precious  nor  semi-precious  metal, 
it  is  even  without  a  forest.  A  good  while  ago 
it  was  grazing  land.  More  recently  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  grain  belt.  It  is,  primarily,  a 
farming  district.  '  It  will  remain  essentially  an 
agrarian  section.  Nebraska,  having  no  coal  pro¬ 
ducing  district  of  its  own,  its  coal  men  are  mer¬ 
chants,  purely.  They  buy  and  sell  coal  as  other 
merchants  buy  and  sell  shoes,  or  dry  goods,  or 
any  other  articles  of  merchandise.  Being  mer¬ 
chants,  they  have  no  prejudice  for  or  against 
producers.  They  sense  what  the  people  want 
and  they  buy  and  sell  that  thing  first.  They  are 
not  advocates  or  agents ;  they  are  merchants. 

Nebraska,  as  yet,  has  no  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry.  This  can  easily  be  understood  when  it 
is  recalled  that  the  state  has  no  minerals  of  any 
kind  and  no  forests.  Having,  therefore,  no  raw 
material  to  convert  into  manufactured  articles, 
Nebraska  isn’t  a  manufacturing  state.  This  means 
that  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  its  coal  market 
is  on  domestic  coal.  It  is  said  that  more  than 
half  of  this  coal  is  consumed  by  the  farmers. 
The  determining  factor,  then,  is  the  farmer.  He 
expresses  a  desire  and  that  becomes  a  law  unto 
the  retailer.  The  retailer,  being  a  merchant,  ex¬ 
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presses  a  preference  and  that  becomes  a  law  unto 
the  wholesaler  who  is  also  a  merchant.  In  the 
end,  they  both  buy  what  the  farmer  wants.  If 
the  wholesaler  were  also  a  big  producer  the  pro¬ 
gram  might  be  reversed,  but  that  can't  be,  since 
Nebraska  has  no  coal  producers  and  cannot  have 
any. 

The  fact  that  all  wholesalers  are  merchants 
has  its  peculiar  effect  upon  the  business.  These 
men  did  not  grow  into  coal  merchandising  from 
minor  positions  in  the  coal  trade.  Therefore,  they 
have  no  binding  traditions,  no  inherited  notions 
and  no  narrowed  horizon.  Instead,  they  con¬ 
sider  themselves  as  merchants  in  all  rough  com¬ 
modities  ;  to  them  coal  is  only  one  item  in  a  de- 
partmentized  trade.  The  wholesale  houses  in 
Omaha  and  elsewhere  sell  coal  over  one  desk ; 
over  another  and  perhaps  an  adjoining  desk  with 
precisely  the  same  salesmen  as  outriders,  they 
sell  all  kinds  of  building  material  from  tile  for 
mosaic  work  or  new-process  plaster  down  to 
broken  stone  or  sand.  What  the  wholesale  houses 
in  Omaha  do,  retail  dealers  scattered  far  and 
wide  through  that  country  do  likewise.  Ne¬ 
braska  is  one  state  where  the  coal  man  isn’t  a 
coal  man,  primarily,  at  all ;  his  coal  business 
is  merely  a  department  of  his  enterprise.  All 
the  more  reason,  this,  why  this  merchant  isn’t 
going  much  out  of  his  way  to  “make”  a  market 
for  any  one’s  goods.  If  the  producer  wants  u 
market,  he  must  make  it  for  himself.  That  is 
strictly  good  merchandising  on  both  sides  and — 
the  Omaha  men  are  good  merchants. 

This  is  a  situation  which  every  producer  out¬ 
side  the  zone  wants  to  study  with  extreme  care. 
Half  baked  opinions  lead  only  to  loss  and  em¬ 
barrassment.  A  few  producers,  for  example,  have 
argued  this  way : 

“The  farmers  are  the  principal  buyers  of  coal 
in  Nebraska  and  in  western  Iowa.  They  are 
really  rich  men  but  tight  fisted.  But  always  they 
have  money.  My  cue  is  to  get  directly  to  him  and 
sell  coal  at  a  low  price.  That  will  appeal  to  his 
cupidity;  give  him  the  good  coal  he  wants  and 
dispose  of  my  surplus.” 

The  man  who  saw  Nebraska  in  that  light  was 
blind  in  one  eye.  He  overlooked  a  lot  of  things. 
He  is  excused  only  on  the  ground  that  he  wanted 
to  get  in  touch  with  a  supply  of  ready  cash.  That 
the  ready  cash  was  there  he  judged  readily  after 
considering  the  Nebraska  retailer  dealer.  It  takes 
more  capital  to  carry  on  a  diversified  business 
than  it  does  to  run  a  coal  business  alone.  The 
retail  dealer  who  handles  plasters,  cement,  metal 
laths,  lumber,  broken  stone,  gravel  and  other 
building  materials  in  addition  to  coal,  can  not 
get  along  with  capital  consisting  of  a  few  pieces 
of  small  change  in  his  pocket.  Especially  is  this 
true  when  it  is  realized  that  the  delivered  price 
of  coal  ranges  from  a  minimum  of  $3.50  to  a 
possible  maximum  of  $7  to  $9  a  ton.  When  they 


see  a  rich  farmer  as  the  logical  customer  of 
a  well-financed  retail  dealer  the  coal  producers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  may  be  pardoned  if 
they  rush  in  to  sell  their  coal.  This  may  account 
for — even  if  it  doesn’t  excuse — the  blundering 
methods  of  some  producers  in  striving  to  dispose 
of  their  coal  in  that  market. 

This  one  thing  is  overlooked.  The  wealth  of 
this  territory  isn’t  “new”  exactly;  it  has  been 
there  for  quite  a  time.  As  a  natural  consequence 
the  producers  of  good  coal  have  been  pampering 
that  market  for  years.  This  appeal  has  grown 
until  today  there  is  being  sold,  through  regular 
iigencies,  in  this  comparatively  small  territory, 
coal  coming  from  ten  producing  states.  There  is 
being  shipped  in  there — on  consignment  for  sale, 
occasionally  at  “any  old  price” — coal  from  five 
additional  states.  To  say  that  within  a  year’s 
time  the  other  coal  from  fifty  producing  districts 
is  shipped  into  that  territory,  is  not  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  ;  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  to  be  con¬ 
servative.  Because  so  much  of  the  coal  goes 
there  on  consignment,  and  because  so  many  “reg¬ 
ular”  shippers  use  that  as  a  dumping  ground,  no 
one  can  tell  at  what  time  all  of  these  fifty 
varieties  of  coal  are  going  to  be  offered  simulta¬ 
neously  in  that  market.  Omaha  gets  Eastern  coal 
only  when  other  sections  do  not  want  it ;  that  is 
the  customary  thing. 

What  is  the  result?  The  Omaha  coal  merchants 
not  being  sure  what  their  eastern  connections  are 
going  to  do,  don’t  try  to  make  any  very  hard  and 
fast  arrangements  with  their  customers.  Also, 
knowing  that  any  price  they  get  today  may  be  cut 
in  two  tomorrow,  they  don’t  commit  themselves 
on  price,  either. 

Candidly,  the  position  of  those  merchants 
would  be  almost  hopeless  were  it  not  for  one 
peculiarity  on  the  part  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 
It  is  this  peculiarity  that  the  producers  of  the 
East  either  have  not  known  or  have  not  appre- 
cited !  at  least,  they  have  ignored  it.  To  that 
peculiarity  attention  is  going  to  be  called  in 
detail  because  it  is  the  biggest  factor  in  the  West. 

A  single  illustration  tells  the  story.  In  St. 
Louis  a  concern  which  produces  plaster  has  its 
headquarters.  The  general  sales  agent  of  this 
company  is  a  genius  by  the  name  of  Dugan.  Mr. 
Dugan  went  through  the  western  territory  and, 
what  seems  incredible  in  an  outsider,  grasped  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  people.  Returning  home, 
he  expressed  it  in  the  following  legend  which  he 
had  printed  upon  an  enameled  sign  : 

“This  is  the  highest  priced  plaster  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  it  is  worth  the  money.” 

Hardly  a  nook  or  corner  in  Nebraska  has  es¬ 
caped  having  one  of  these  enameled  signs  hung 
on  its  front  door.  Mr.  Dugan  knows  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  people  and  he  expressed  it  in  one 
live  sentence.  They  are  not  poor  men.  They  are 
not  pinch  penny  men.  They  are  not  looking  for 
“bargains”  or  counting  their  dimes  as  though 
they  were  millions.  They  are  not  misers.  They 
are  not  buyers  of  soup  bones.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  the  ready  money,  and  they  are  willing 
to  spend  it  for  something  that  is  good._  They 
are  sensible  enough  to  know  that  a  good  thing  has 
its  price  and,  incidentally,  they  never  complain 
about  the  price. 

If  they  want  a  good  coal,  they  will  pay  the 
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money  for  it.  They  are  so  convinced  that  a  good 
coal  is  worth  good  money,  when  a  man  offers  the 
same  kind  of  coal  at  a  ridiculously  low  price,  they 
don’t  think  it  is  a  bargain ;  they  think,  merely, 
that  the  offerer  of  it  is  a  rascal.  They  believe 
it  's  an  inferior  product  offered  to  them  under  a 
stolen  name. 

That  mental  attitude  of  the  buyers  is  the  one 
thing  which  saves  the  Omaha  coal  merchant  from 
constant  embarrassment.  These  people  have  been 
taught  by  long  experience  with  many  br.mds 
what  good  coals  are.  They  know  them  by  their 
quality.  Also,  these  people  have  been  taught  that 
coals  of  quality  are  worth  a  certain  amount  of 
money.  The  price  may  fluctuate  a  little  now  and 
then,  but  over  a  recognized  minimum  and  under 
a  recognized  maximum  they  e.xpect  to  get  their 
coal.  That  minimum  is  always  one  which  will 
give  a  profit;  that  maximum,  in  the  minds  of 
the  Nebraska  people,  stops  short  of  extortion. 
The  man  who  goes  under  that  minimum  con¬ 
demns  his  product ;  the  man  who  goes  over  that 
maximum  loses  his  friends. 

The  Omaha  coal  merchant  knows  these  pecu¬ 
liarities.  He  knows  precisely  what  to  recommend, 
both  in  price  and  in  service;  if  given  his  head  he 
would  tell  his  principal  what  he  should  do.  The 
principal,  if  he  is  able  to  keep  his  wits  about  him 
in  times  of  boom  and  depression,  will  profit  if  he 
but  follows  the  advice  of  the  Omaha  merchant. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  coal  men  who  say 
that  this  is  putting  entirely  too  much  power  into 
the  hands  of  distributing  agents.  They  can  see 
no  reason  why  coal  cannot  be  sold  by  their  own 
salesmen  direct  to  Nebraska’s  retail  dealers  as 
they  do  in  other  sections.  They  say  this  is  an 
especially  easy  section  in  which  to  ‘‘cut  out  the 
jobber’’  since  most  of  the  dealers  are  line  yard 
companies.  So  the  producer’s  salesmen  go  out 
into  Nebraska  with  a  single  coal  to  sell ;  they  try 
to  get  some  of  the  “soft  money”  of  that  rich 
farming  district — enough  of  it  to  make  the  trip 
profitable.  Having  studied  the  field  pretty  care¬ 
fully  we  venture  to  believe  that  many  important 
things  are  left  out  of  the  calculation  of  these  pro¬ 
ducers. 

In  the  first  place,  Nebraska  is  not  what  might 
be  called  a  populous  district.  Omaha  is  far  and 
away  the  biggest  city  in  all  the  territory.  It 
takes  Omaha  and  all  of  its  surrounding  suburbs 
— embraced  under  the  now  popular  and  high 
sounding  name  of  “Greater  Omaha” — to  muster 
as  many  as  200, 000  people.  The  rest  of  the  cities 
are  small ;  a  gre^iit  many  of  the  names  on  the 
Nebraska  map  are  of  villages.  They  have  a  great 
deal  of  buying  power  because  of  the  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  which  surround  them,  but  as  for  population, 
it  is  not  there.  That  means  that  a  coal  salesman 
must  travel  a  long  way  and  visit  a  great  many 
places  before  he  sells  any  (piantity  of  coal. 

This  other  thing  must  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  same  connection.  There  is  being  sold 
in  Nebraska  today,  through  regular  selling  agents, 
coals  from  northern  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  Iowa.  Northern  .Michigan  sends  in  two 
kinds  of  coal.  Illinois  is  sending  in  five  coals; 
West  Virginia,  two  coals;  Missouri,  two;  Kan¬ 
sas,  two;  Arkansas,  three;  Oklahoma,  two;  Iowa, 
about  three;  Colorado,  about  ten;  and  Wyo¬ 
ming,  two.  Certain  communities  have  a  decided 
preference  for  one  of  these  coals.  It  is  perfectly 
useless  to  offer  in  such  a  place  a  substitute  coal. 


saying  that  "it  is  just  as  good.”  They  don’t  care 
a  whoop  up  a  dark  alley  for  something  that  is 
just  as  good.  What  they  want  is  what  they  have 
been  accustomed  to,  and  that  is  what  they  are 
going  to  have,  regardless. 

A  coal  salesman,  in  this  territory,  if  he  wants 
to  make  his  salt,  must  have  for  sale  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  fifteen  to  twenty  varieties  of  coal.  If 
he  has  them,  he  can  make  a  sale  in  about  every 
place.  If  he  hasn’t  this  variety  of  coals,  his 
traveling  expenses  will  devour  more  than  his 
profits. 

When  every  merchant  in  the  territory  is  doubly 
protecting  his  expense  account  by  a  variety  of 
coals  and  by  many  side  lines,  it  is  foolish  for 
any  coal  company  to  establish  its  own  selling 
agency  and  to  try  to  make  money  by  selling  one 
coal  only.  Incidentally,  and  on  the  same  ac¬ 
count,  it  is  equally  hopeless  for  a  producer  who 
has  no  regular  representation  in  that  field  to 
ship  coal  in  there  on  consignment,  and  try  to  get 
for  it  anything  more  than  the  freight  .rate  and 
the  merchant’s  commission.  If  these  two  things 
will  be  realized,  the  market  situation  out  there 
will  be  consideraly  simplified. 

Of  course,  the  railroad  problem  we  have  with 
us  always.  It  would  be  entertaining — but  it  would 
do  no  good — to  study  this  in  detail.  Because 
present  tendencies  in  freight  rates  and  traffic 
regulations  are  reshaping  that  market,  we  shall 
go  into  the  situation  in  some  detail. 

The  real  masters  of  Nebraska’s  destiny  are 
three  railways — the  Northwestern,  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  and  the  Burlington.  In  stock  market  par¬ 
lance,  they  should  be  styled,  respectively,  Vander¬ 
bilt,  Harriman  and  Hill. 

The  Northwestern,  with  its  subsidiary  line,  the 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Omaha,  dom¬ 
inates  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  The  Union 
Pacific  occupies,  from  east  to  west,  what  might  be 
called  the  central  part  of  the  state.  The  Bur¬ 
lington,  running  from  east  to  west,  takes  up  al)out 
all  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state — especially 
the  southeastern  part — but  with  its  branch  lines 
it  controls  big  sections  of  the  north-central  and 
even  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state.  The 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  .\lton  and  a  few  other  lines 
have  some  tracks  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state,  but  they  have  no  very  great  influence.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  conflict  between  the  Bur¬ 
lington  and  the  Northwestern  comes  pretty  nearly 
determining  the  trend  of  .Nebraska  trade  as  far 
as  eastern  coal  is  concerned.  The  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Burlington  about  control  the  western  coal 
situation. 

The  Northwestern,  which  has  a  line  running 
through  to  Chicago,  lets  it  be  known  that  since 
it  can  receive  coal  from  eastern  sections  at  that 
or  nearby  points,  it  does  not  want  to  let  another 
road  take  the  long  haul  to  Omaha,  while  it  must 
be  content  with  the  short  haul  from  Omaha — or 
Missouri  Valley — to  some  ])oint  in  central  or 
northern  Nebraska. 

The  Burlington  railroad  takes  precisely  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  the  territory  which 
it  serves. 

Therefore,  coal  shipiiers  from  the  cast  must 
either  turn  their  coal  over  at  an  eastern  junc¬ 
tion  point  to  one  of  these  two  lines  of  railroad, 
or  he  satisfied  in  Nebraska  with  such  a  market 
as  can  be  found  along  the  line  of  the  Ihiion 
Pacific. 

Coal  from  the  west  is  moved  by  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  and  the  Burlington  mainly;  they  carry  coal 


in  from  Colorado,  from  Wyoming  and  from  New 
Mexico.  These  are  the  dominating  railroads. 

We  use  the  word  “dominating”  advisedly.  They 
can  determine  beyond  peradventure  just  what 
coals  can  sell  in  ^li  territory.  They  can  even 
adjust  their  rates  to*" give  their  cars  any  direction 
which  they  may  think  advisable.  Upon  such  a 
whimsical  element  is  the  coal  market  and  the  coal 
supply  of  that  section,  at  present,  dependent.  Here 
is  about  the  result  of  the  operation  of  thi^  influ¬ 
ence  over  a  period  of  years,  in  western  Iowa 
and  a  small  part  of  Nebraska  outlined  by  a  line 
drawn  northeast  from  Omaha — or  up  along  the  line 
of  the  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Omaha 
Railroad — is  dominated  absolutely  by  various  east¬ 
ern  coals. 

Then  there  is  a  strip  of  territory  running  from 
northwest  to  southeast,  with  Omaha  on  one  bor¬ 
der  and  North  Platte  on  the  other  border,  which 
is  practically  "no  man’s  land.”  In  that  zone  any 
coal  can  sell  provided  the  price  is  right  and  pro¬ 
vided,  always,  that  the  people  have  a  fancy  for 
that  coal. 

W  est  to  North  Platte,  eastern  coal  begins  to  get 
to  the  absolute  western  edge  of  its  field,  except 
in  very  rare  cases.  At  North  Platte  the  Union 
Pacific  rate  drops  from  $4.00  down  to  $3.50  on 
western  coal,  while  the  eastern  rates  advance  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  distance  which  they  must 
travel.  With  a  reduction  on  western  rates  and 
an  advance  on  eastern  rates,  the  price  change 
against  eastern  coal  is  so  stout  as  to  block  it 
from  the  market.  On  that  acount,  when  the  coal 
salesman  gets  as  far  west  as  North  Platte  on  the 
Union  Pacific  and  corresponding  points  on  the 
Northwestern  and  Burlington,  he  stops  trying  to 
sell  any  eastern  coal. 

While  this  battle  royal  is  going  on  between  east¬ 
ern  and  tbe  western  coal  producers  over  a  big 
portion  of  the  .territory  in  Nebraska,  the  “South¬ 
ern”  operators  are  quietly  selling  coal  in  western 
Iowa,  eastern  Nebraska,  central  Nebraska,  and  in 
western  Nebraska,  or  in  the  territory*  controlled 
by  eastern  coal,  and  in  the  territory  controlled  by 
western  coal,  and  in  "no  man’s  land.”  The  fact 
is  that  this  “southern”  coal — principally  southern 
Kansas  coal — has  an  appeal  all  of  its  own  and 
therefore  a  market  all  of  its  own.  Southern  Kan¬ 
sas  coal  is  prodticed  in  two  counties  of  southern 
Kansas,  and  all  of  it  is  known  as  Cherokee,  al¬ 
though,  sometimes,  a  local  name  of  Wier  City  is 
given  to  it.  It  is  a  trifle  too  sooty  to  be  considered 
a  good  domestic  fuel,  but  it  is  high  in  beat  unit, 
relatively  low  in  ash,  holds  fire  for  a  long  time, 
makes  a  hot  lire,  b'or  these  reasons  it  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  coal  for  steam  making.  This  product  has 
a  market  wherever  tr.insportation  rates  will  per¬ 
mit  it  to  travel. 

On  these  various  accounts,  Omaha — which  is 
Nebraska — presents  one  of  the  most  interesting 
coal  markets  in  the  world.  It  used  to  be  said 
th.'it  Chicago  was  the  dumping  ground  of  tbe 
tmi verse.  The  fact  is  that  Chicago  is  just  about 
half  as  bad  in  that  respect  as  is  Omaha.  In 
other  words,  (Dinaha  has  offered  to  it  practictdly 
twice  as  many  coals  as  are  offered  to  Chicago, 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  average  (piality  is 
better.  One  m;m  accurately  epitomized  the  Omaha 
situation  when  he  said : 

“Cherokee  producers  sell  their  nut  in  Kansas 
City,  and  dump  their  suridus  on  Omaha.  Omaha 
is  the  market  for  Cherokee  slack.  Illinois  dumps 
its  coal  on  Nebraska ;  it  ships  in  nothing  for 
(Concluded  on  i)age  121.) 
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Men  Prominent  in  Omaha  Trade. 


J.  A.  Rockwell. 

As  one  travels  west  from  Chicago  upon  the  line 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  he  comes 
ultimately  to  a  city  called  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 
This  is  a  town  that,  one  of  these  days,  is  going 
to  be  cHebrated  in  song  and  story  in  coal  trade 
history.  Venturesome  operators,  seeking  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  unsold  coal,  have  for  years  sent  their 
products  west  by  rail  stopping  it  at  every  re¬ 
consignment  point  in  tbe  hope  of  making  a  sale. 
After  exhausting  the  resources  of  each  stop-over 
point,  the  coal  finally  reached  the  little  obscure 
town  of  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa.  There,  the  owner 
of  the  coal  was  forced  to  make  final  decision. 
Me  must  send  the  coal  to  northern  Nebraska 
and  run  a  small  chance  in  a  big  territory,  or  di¬ 
vert  it  down  to  Omaha,  where  it  must  be  sold. 
Missouri  V  alley 
thus  came  to  be 
called  “the  last 
ditch.”  The  oper¬ 
ator  fought  up  to 
Missouri  Valley  to 
sell  his  coal  and 
made  a  final  stand 
there  against  a 
stubborn  market. 

It  was  at  this  ob¬ 
scure  point  where 
desperate  decisions 
have  been  reached 
f  o  r  years  upon 
years,  that  on  June 
25,  1875,  J. 

Rockwell  was  born. 

It  may  be  that  the 
desperation  of  coal 
operators  infected 
the  air  of  the  place 
and  surcharged  it 
with  quick  decision 
thus  predetermin¬ 
ing  the  character  of  Mr.  Rockwell.  That  gen¬ 
tleman,  himself,  is  not  of  that  opinion. 

However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Rockwell  has  a 
faculty  for  making  decision— perlurps  because  he 
has  to.  He  is  at  present  general  sales  agent  and 
treasurer  of  Sunderland  brothers  Company  of 
Omaha.  In  that  capacity  he  buys,  sells  and  dis¬ 
tributes  coal  with  the  a'id  of  a  brunette  stenog- 
rapber  wdio  could  take  the  dictation  of  a  (jatling 
gun,  and  with  the  further  aid  of  a  former  rail¬ 
road  clerk  who  is  now  taking  a  post-graduate 
course  in  speed  under  Mr.  Rockw'dl. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Rockwell  bu3's,  sells  and  dis¬ 
tributes  various  kinds  of  plaster,  all  grades  and 
sizes  of  lumber,  all  the  proper  denoininations  of 
cement,  and  a  few  other  commodities,  as  the 
saying  runs,  entirely  too  humorous  to  mention. 
In  his  off  hours,  he  takes  trips  to  the  various 
sources  of  supply,  deciding  upon  and  executing 
a  trip  to  Chicago  with  about  as  much  nonchalance 
as  the  ordinary  stay-at-home  would  run  into  the 
back  yard  to  carry  his  wife  a  bucket  of  coal. 

Mr.  Rockwell  is  about  the  ordinary  height,  but 
has,  for  a  jnan  of  thirty-eight,  about  three  times 
the  ordinary  crop  of  black  hair,  and  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  thirty-five  to  fifty  more  pounds 
of  weight  than  the  average. 

In  1890,  Mr.  Rockwell  was  occupying  the  po¬ 
sition  as  a  clerk  in  a  hotel.  This  didn’t  suit  his 
propensities  exactly,  so  he  went  to  work  for  the 
Chicago  & 'Northwestern  Railway,  with  which  he 
remained  for  fifteen  years.  That  would  carry 
him  down  to  about  the  year  1906.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  had  started  in  as  a  clerk  and  had  ad¬ 
vanced  by  various  stages  until  he  came  to  occupy 
the  position  of  contracting  freight  agent  at  South 
Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs. 

In  109G,  L.  T.  Sunderland,  then  in  charge  of 
the  sales  of  that  company,  called  Mr.  Rockwell 
in  and  offered  him  a  job  as  assistant,  saying 

“I  want  somebody  to  step  in  here  and  take 
hold.  It’s  up  to  you  to  make  a  job  for  yourself 
just  as  big  as  you  are  capable  of  holding.” 

Mr.  Rockwell  made  the  job  for  himself  so 
rapidly  that  sometime  ago  Mr.  Sunderland  left 
the  Omaha  office  and  went  to  Kansas  City  to 
assume  charge  of  the  concern’s  manufacturing 
business,  leaving  Mr.  Rockwell  solely  in  charge 
of  sales.  Perhaps  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Sunder¬ 
land  definitely  marked  the  time  when  Mr.  Rock¬ 
well  took  charge  of  the  department,  but  the 
real  formal  recognition  of  the  place  which  he 
occupies  with  Sunderland  Company  came  in  1909 
when  Mr.  Rockwell  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
selling  company  in  Omaha. 


Sunderland  Brothers  have  a  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  department  in  Omaha  and  Mr.  Rockwell  is 
in  charge  of  the  details  of  wholesale  sales  and 
of  ail  matters  of  policy  in  retail  sales.  The 
company  has  been  there  for  thirty-one  years,  and 
in  that  length  of  time  has  built  up  quite  a  con¬ 
siderable  business.  To  understand  just  precisely 
what  this  means  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
selling  department,  this  comp.iny  today  handles 
forty-eight  different  rough  commodities,  consid¬ 
ering  coal  as  one.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  it  is 
likely  to  handle  a  little  matter  of  about  fifty  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  coal.  To  keep  in  touch  with 
all  these  sources  of  supply,  market  prices,  buying 
preference  and  all  of  that,  strikes  the  average  ob¬ 
server  as  being  something  of  a  job. 

Forest  Richardson. 

The  intensified  competition  in  the  Omaha  mar¬ 
ket  clearly  demonstrated  the  old  saying :  “Many 
are  called  but  few  are  chosen.”  Many  a  man 
thinks  he  is  going  to  make  his  fortune  by  becom¬ 
ing  a  merchant  in  rough  commodities  in  Omaha. 
Sooner  or  later,  he  finds  the  truth  of  the  further 
quotation  from  Holy  Writ.  “From  him  that  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.” 

One  of  the  men  who  has  so  far  stemmed  the 
tide  of  curious  coal  competition  in  that  territory 
is  Forest  Richardson,  general  sales  agent  of  the 
Sheridan  Coal  Company  which,  as  is  the  custom 
in  that  territory,  produces  a  couple  of  coals,  but 
handles  a  long  list  of  them. 

It  is  a  long  cry  from  birth  in  West  Virginia 
to  a  business  occupation  in  Nebraska,  but  that  is 
the  career  of  Mr. 

Richardson.  H  e 
was  born  in 
Charles  Town, 

West  Virginia, 
which  is  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  county,  April 
29,  1869.  As  is  the 
habit  of  a  great 
many  West  Vir¬ 
ginians,  who  are 
somewhat  careless 
about  such  things, 
he  went  to  school 
in  a  private  school, 
for  a  time,  and 
then  went  out  to 
get  his  education 
in  the  hard  knocks 
of  business  and 
everyday  life.  He 
did  not  go  to  pri¬ 
vate  school  by  rea¬ 
son  of  any  snob¬ 
bishness  or  any 
exclusive  tendencies  on  the  part  of  his  family, 
he  took  that  course  as  the  only  one  open;  Jef¬ 
ferson  county  at  that  time  had  no  public  school. 

Twenty-six  years  ago,  or  in  1886,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  went  west  in  the  month  of  December.  He 
wasn’t  quite  sure  then  what  business  he  wanted 
to  go  into,  his  mam  object  in  life  being  to  get 
a  job  which  carried  a  salary.  He  stopped  off 
at  Columbus,  Nebraska,  and  obtained  for  a  time 
employment  in  a  lawyer’s  office.  That  had  one 
requisite  in  that  it  was  a  job;  as  to  salary,  that 
was  another  matter. 

Mr.  Richardson’s  coal  career  began  July  7, 
1890,  when  he  went  to  work  for  G.  W.  Megeath, 
at  that  time  connected  with  C.  B.  Havens  &  Com¬ 
pany.  His  first  position  was  as  a  clerk.  Then 
Mr.  Megeath  left  Havens  &  Company  to  organize 
the  Sweetwater  Coal  Mining  Company,  with 
mines  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming.  It  happens 
that  Rock  Spring  coal  is  one  of  the  favorite  do¬ 
mestic  fuels  of  the  west,  and  it  was  in  connection 
with  this  company  that  Mr.  Richardson  got  his 
first  insight  into  the  real  desires  of  the  Nebraska 
trade. 

After  a  short  time  in  connection  with  that  com¬ 
pany,  the  Sweetwater  Coal  Mining  Company  con¬ 
solidated  with  or  sold  out  to  the  Central  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Of  that  concern,  Mr. 
Megeath  was  made  general  manager,  and  Mr. 
Richardson,  going  with  the  same  company,  was 
made  general  agent  of  it  in  1903,  with  offices  at 
Omaha. 

In  1908,  Mr.  Megeath  bought  the  Sheridan  Coal 
Company  and  Mr.  Richardson  transferred  his  al¬ 
legiance  to  that  concern.  Today  he  is  general 
sales  agent  of  it  and  says  that  he  doesn’t  remem¬ 
ber  just  exactly  when  he  was  appointed  to  that 


title  or  whether,  in  fact,  he  ever  was  appointed  to 
it.  He  is  somewhat  of  the  opinion  that  the  title 
was  open  and  he  took  it.  At  any  rate,  he  is  in 
charge  of  sales  and  handles  a  diversified  business 
in  a  territory  where  competition  is  not  very  easy 
to  tame. 

This  Sheridan  Coal  Company  has  twelve  mines 
in  southern  Kansas,  which  is  the  new  designation 
for  the  Cherokee  field.  Individually,  they  are  not 
big  producers,  but  the  aggregate  tonnage  is  about 
3,500  tons  per  day,  with  a  productive  capacity  of 
about  4,500  tons.  These  mines  are  served  by  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  by  the  Frisco,  and  by  the 
Missouri  Pacific.  The  company  works  a  thin 
vein  of  coal  which  averages  from  thirty-six  to 
forty  inches.  Mining  is  not  as  difficult  as  it 
seems  because  the  company  is  conducting  strip¬ 
ping  operations. 

Also,  the  Sheridan  Coal  Company  owns  mines 
at  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  where  it  produces  a  lig¬ 
nite  coal.  The  vein  there  runs  from  eleven  to 
twenty-two  feet  thick,  and  the  company  controls 
enough  coal  so  that  if  it  produced  3,000  tons  per 
day  for  300  days  a  year,  the  present  supply 
would  last  four  hundred  years.  This  concern 
controls  at  that  point  6,000  acres  of  coal  land 
located  upon  the  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  Railroad. 

The  Sheridan  Coal  Company  is  also  interested 
in  a  mine  located  at  Round  Up,  Montana,  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Round  Up  Coal  Company,  which  ships 
by  way  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad.  The  company  produces  3,000  tons  per 
day  from  a  vein  whiem  averages  about  eleven 
feet. 

In  addition  to  these  tonnages,  which  aggregate 
over  10,000  a  day,  Mr.  Richardson,  as  is  custom¬ 
ary  in  that  territory,  carries  on  a  side  line  of  job¬ 
bing  business  handling  some  Carterville  coal, 
some  central  Illinois  coal,  and  shortly  will  un¬ 
dertake  the  marketing  of  the  output  of  a  new 
Franklin  county  operation. 


Edmond  B.  Carrigan. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  about  the 
Omaha  trade  is  the  difference  in  methods  used 
there  from  those  used  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  The  jobber  in  Omaha  is  the  “selling 
agency”  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  What 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  is  “a  jobber”  in 
Omaha  is  a  scalper,  but  he  is  so  rare  he  is  an 
extinct  specimen,  almost.  That  is,  the  Omaha 
jobbers  are  are  genuine  expressions  of  the 
right  methods  of  handling  the  coal  of  other 
people.  The  job¬ 
bers  know,  out 
there,  that  the 
producing  c  o  m  - 
pany  cannot  hope 
to  cover  that  field 
with  their  own 
selling  forces. 

They  know  that 
a  variety  of  coals 
alone  will  sup¬ 
port  a  selling 
agency.  Thus 
each  jobbing 
house  represents 
a  great  variety 
of  coals  and  thus 
reduces  the  cost 
of  making  sales 
for  each  produc¬ 
ing  company. 

One  of  the  pure 
types  of  Omaha 
jobbers  is  E.  B. 

Carrigan  &  Com¬ 
pany,  headed  by  Edmond  B.  Carrigan.  He 
has  been  doing  business  all  over  that  western 
territory  and  he  knows  therefore  the  western 
method  and  the  western  idea.  He  has  his 
office  in  the  Citizens  National  Bank  building. 

Mr.  Carrigan  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
September  1,  1866.  He  obtained  his  education 
in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  New  York 
and  then  moved  west. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  or  in  1886,  he  had 
moved  west  and  had  accepted  his  first  busi¬ 
ness  position  as  a  clerk  in  the  local  railroad 
office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  remained  in  the 
railroad  service  until  1894. 

At  that  time  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
the  coal  business,  being  placed  in  charge  of 
sales  for  the  Balen  Coal  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Kansas  City.  He  remained  in  that 
capacity  for  six  years. 

In  1900  Mr.  Carrigan  joined  the  selling  force 
of  the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  with 
(Concluded  on  page  112.) 
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Peoria  Has  an  Enviable  Merchandising  Location. 


Peoria,  Ill.,  is  far  more  a  gateway  for  coal 
than  it  is  a  market  for  coal.  It  is 
a  distributing  and  a  transfer  point,  rather 
than  a  place  where  coal  is  consumed. 
As  a  distributing  point  it  occupies  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  if  not  complex 
situations  in  the  country.  In  a  sense,  Peoria 
might  be  called  the  back  yard  of  Chicago,  but 
the  front  yard  of  Omaha.  It  occupies  the 
middle  ground  between  the  mines  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  St.  Paul.  It  is  the  center  9! 
things.  It  is  on  the  dividing  line  between  big  ^ 
markets  east  and  west,  and  it  is  on  the  edge 
of  the  big  northern  market.  On  these  ac¬ 
counts,  far  more  coal  goes  through  Peoria 
than  stops  in  it. 

In  fact,  Peoria  has  about  all  the  complexi¬ 
ties  which  beset  Chicago  and  Omaha,  but  its 
position  is  not  as  hopeless  as  either. 

When  the  coal  operators  ship  coal  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  it  is  to  find  a  market  among  the  vast 
number  of  buyers  and  consumers  located  at 
that  place.  Very  few  operators  send  coal, 
especially  western  coal,  to  Chicago  with  the 
expectation  of  having  it  moved  out  of  there. 

It  just  wallows  around  the  market  until  some¬ 
body  finally  picks  it  up.  Also,  when  the  oper¬ 
ator  sends  coal  to  Omaha  from  the  Illinois  and 
Indiana  mines  he  realizes  that  he  has  gotten 
just  about  as  far  west  as  he  dare  try  to  go, 
and,  therefore,  his  coal  in  Omaha  must  be 
sold.  If,  therefore,  there  is  not  a  market  at 
the  time,  or  at  least  if  there  is  no  satisfactory 
market  which  would  yield  a  fair  price  in 
either  Chicago  or  Omaha,  the  operator  is  in 
reality  up  against  a  loss,  and  he  is  going  to 
take  the  price  which  will  give  him  just  as 
little  loss  as  he  can. 

But  shipments  to  Peoria  are  entirely  differ¬ 
ent.  That  is  a  distributing  and  reconsigning 
point.  It  is  entirely  too  near  the  mines  for 
the  operator  to  have  lost  hope  that  his  coal 
is  going  to  be  sold  at  a  fair  figure.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  operators  do  not  expect  Peoria 
to  absorb  and  pay  a  good  price  for  all  the  coal 
that  is  shipped  there.  On  the  contrary  the 
operator,  when  he  wants  to  ship  on  consign¬ 
ment  and  when  he  insists  upon  shipping  to 
Peoria,  merely  gives  his  representative  there 
the  right  to  dispose  of  the  coal,  provided,  of 
course,  the  price  is  right.  If  the  price  isn’t 
fair  and  profitable,  the  operator  and  the  selling 
agent,  with  utter  nonchalance,  sav  to  the 
Peoria  people:  “Oh,  very  well.  This  is  only 
the  first  place  we  have  tried  to  sell  coal.  We 
will  send  it  on  somewhere  else.” 

And  if  there  is  any  curiosity  as  to  how  many 
other  places  can  be  reached  through  Peoria, 
it  is  very  easily  satisfied  by  a  statement  of 
the  number  and  character  of  the  railroads 
which  serve  that  particular  city.  Peoria  really 
is  a  railroad  center.  It  is  the  end  of  some 
lines,  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  few,  it  is  a  divi¬ 
sion  terminal  for  others.  The  Official  Railway 
Guide  says  that  Peoria  is  located  upon  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the 
Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  the  Big  B^our,  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  the  Peoria  &  Pekin, 
the  Vandalia,  the  Illinois  Traction  Line,  elec¬ 
tric,  The  Northwestern  Line  and  the  Peoria 
Railway  Terminal.  That  is,  this  Peoria  gate¬ 
way  is  served  by  seven  lines,  which  are  really 
trunk  lines  for  large  railroad  carriers  and  by 
four  other  lines,  as  well  as  by  the  McKinley 
electric  railways,  which  are  coming  to  be 
freight  as  well  as  passenger  carriers  in  that 
part  of  Illinois. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  railroad 
and  coal  situation  in  Illinois  will  realize  that  by 
being  upon  all  of  these  railroads  Peoria  has 
available  to  it  the  product  of  about  every  coal 
producing  section  in  the  state.  Also  Peoria 
has  on  its  own  back  yard  a  field  of  coal  all  of 
its  own  and  operators  all  of  its  own.  Some  of 
these  operators  are  so  impressed  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  Peoria  as  a  coal  consuming 
center  they  have  come  to  mine  a  fair  coal,  only 
in  the  most  approved  method  and  with  the 
most  modern  machinery. 

Although,  therefore,  Peoria  is  almost  di¬ 
rectly  north  of  Springfield  and  although  it  is 
no  very  great  distance  from  Lincoln,  both  of 
which  are  large  protlucing  districts,  Peoria 
really  doesn’t  consume  very  much  coal  out¬ 
side  of  that  which  is  produced  in  its  own  mines 
up  and  down  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  river. 


It  Has  the  Four  Requisites  to  a  Success¬ 
ful  Market,  Namely,  Source  of  Supply, 
Transportation,  Merchants  and  the  Mar¬ 
kets. 


These  mines,  until  not  very  long  ago,  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  classed  gopher  holes. 
They  had  small  operations,  small  development 
work,  small  forces  at  work  inside,  and  small 
tipples  for  the  loading  of  coal  first  into 
wagons,  then  into  small  cars,  and  occasionally 
into  small  barges  on  the  river.  However,  some 
Peoria  people  came  to  realize  that  Peoria  was 
a  growing  town  commercially,  largely  because 
Peoria  was  getting  a  commercial  club  that 
knew  how  to  boom  the  town,  partly  because 
it  was  beginning  to  get  cheap  power  through 
having  located  there  some  people  who  knew 
how  to  produce  power  cheaply,  and  in  some 
degree,  through,  perhaps,  a  belief  that  one 
of  these  days  they  were  going  to  be  able  to 
use  the  Illinois  river  for  shipping  purposes. 

As  Peoria  grew  commercially  and  in  busi¬ 
ness  importance,  Peoria  coal  men  saw  the  need 
to  supply  these  people  with  coal  from  mines 
close  at  hand,  and  so  they  started  in  to  pro¬ 
duce  from  the  adjacent  coal  measures  coal  in 
properly  equipped  and  developed  mines  and 
according  to  the  latest  idea.  As  a  result  some 
of  the  mines  have  electric  equipment  for 
cutting  and  hauling  the  coal. 

On  this  account  about  all  the  coal  that  is 
used  there  is  produced  in  the  adjacent  mines. 
That  leaves  Peoria,  in  a  large  coal  way,  as  a 
gateway  through  which  coal  Hows  rather  than 
as  a  point  at  which  the  outside  coal  is  con¬ 
sumed.  Railways  serving  this  city  and  reach¬ 
ing  beyond  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  a  coal  merchant  located  at  this 
city. 

In  the  sense  that  one  speaks  of  a  hill  as  a 
watershed,  one  can  with  justice  speak  of 
Peoria  as  a  coalshed.  That  is,  coal  can  flow 
from  the  mines  to  Peoria,  and  be  deflected 
by  it  in  any  one  of  three  or  four  different  di¬ 
rections.  Coal  from  that  point  can  go  north¬ 
east  to  northern  Illinois  and  to  central  Wis¬ 
consin.  It  can  go  directly  north  or  a  little 
west  of  north  into  Minneapolis  and  the  Da¬ 
kotas.  It  can  turn  directly  west  over  such 
lines  as  the  Burlington  and  reach  the  western 
maTket  all  the  way  to  central  Nebraska. 

This  explains  what  we  meant  when  we  said 
Peoria,  in  a  sense,  is  the  backyard  of  Chicago. 
That  is,  the  coal  companies  want  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Chicago  selling  agencies  plus  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  their  selling  agencies  at  Peoria, 
plus  the  advantages  of  local  merchants  at 
Peoria,  can  send  coal  not  meant  for  consump¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  to  I’eoria,  and  have  it  sold 
and  distributed  from  there. 

Thus  it  gets  away  from  the  freight  conges¬ 
tion  and  Chicago,  but  at  the  same 

time  gets  every  possible  market  outside  of 
Chicago  proper  which  could  be  reached  by 
the  larger  cities.  The  importance  of  Peoria 
as  a  distributing  point  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  most  progressive  and  the 
largest  coal  merchandising  houses  in  Chicago 
have  important  branch  offices  there.  However, 
these  outside  agencies  do  not,  by  any  manner 
of  means,  dominate  the  situation. 

Peoria  has  merchants  of  its  own,  as  well  as 
producers  of  its  own.  These  men  have  come 
to  know  by  long  experience  just  what  is  the 
particular  situation  in  which  Peoria  finds  it¬ 
self.  They  know  that  local  supply  will  about 
take  care  of  local  demand,  but  they  know  also 
the  propensity  of  Illinois  operators  to  ship  on 
consignment  and  they  know  that  most  of  this 
coal  will  have  to  be  marketed  in  one  of  three 
directions  beyond  Peoria.  Therefore,  part  of 
these  local  men  have  learned — and  the  rest 
of  them  are  learning — to  take  advantage  of  this 
situation  to  make  themselves  merchants  in  a 
variety  of  coals.  They  are,  on  this  account,  in 
constant  touch  with  the  source  of  supply  and 
also  are  looking  out  for  conditions  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  markets  reached  through  that  important 
gateway. 

The  only  criticism  which  could  be  possibly 
be  made  on  the  work  done  by  these  Peoria 
merchants^so  far  would  be  that  they  have  per¬ 
mitted  oiitside  agencies  to  be  located  there 
while  they  concentrated  their  attention  upon 
coal  production  and  local  supply.  However, 


in  the  scheme  of  distributing  Illinois  coal, 
Peoria  holds  one  of  the  most  important  cf 
positions.  Its  sources  of  supply  make  it  im¬ 
portant.  Its  railroad  connections  are  all  that 
anyone  could  ask.  Its  markets  beyond  are  as 
rich  as  any  in  the  country.  And  it  has  the  men 
to  buy  and  sell  the  coal.  Peoria  is  important 
now.  It  ought  to  hold  a  commanding  position 
when  these  four  forces  really  begin  to  work 
in  harmony. 


Interstate  vs.  Intrastate. 


The  Connellsville  coke  rate  cases  offer 
some  interesting  illustrations  of  the  extreme 
complexities  of  the  present  conflict  between  state 
and  federal  control  of  railroad  rates  and  show 
the  fineness  of  distinction  that  is  sometimes  made 
by  the  same  tribunal  in  dealing  with  situations 
that  to  the  lay  mind  seem  practically  parallel. 
The  findings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  in  these  cases  were  not  announced  until 
last  B'riday,  but  the  full  pamphlet  reports  show  that 
the  decisions  were  actually  made  on  May  29,  or 
about  two  weeks  prior  to  the  ruling  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  Minnesota  rate  cases. 

The  Connellsville  rate  cases  involved  attacks 
on  the  current  freight  rates  for  transporting 
coal  from  the  Connellsville  region,  in  southwest¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  to  various  iron  and  steel  plants 
located  both  east  and  west,  but  chiefly  in  Ohio, 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  district. 
The  general  result  was  adverse  to  the  railroads 
and  reductions  estimated  at  an  average  of  12  per 
cent  were  ordered.  In  a  few  cases  existing  rates 
were  not  disturbed,  and  it  was  in  one  of  these 
that  a  seeming  discrepancy  in  the  Commission’s 
views  on  the  distinction  between  interstate  and 
intrastate  traffic  may  be  noted. 

In  the  case  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Company,  et  al.,  against  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  Company,  et  al.,  the  commission, 
while  ordering  a  reduction  in  rates  from  the  Con¬ 
nellsville  district  to  the  Mahoning  Valley,  in 
Ohio,  refused  to  act  at  all  on  the  rates  to  the 
Shenango  Valley  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Com¬ 
mission  said,  “From  Connellsville  to  points  in 
the  Shenango  Valley  the  course  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  via  the  lines  of  all  the  defendants,  is  en¬ 
tirely  within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  not 
within  our  jurisdiction.” 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  most  important  of 
the  five  coke  rate  cases,  that  in  which  the  Con¬ 
nellsville  Coke  Producers’  Association  was  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  defendants  included  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania  lines,  the  New 
York  Central  lines,  the  Reading,  the  Erie  and 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Commission  took  juris¬ 
diction  over  and  ordered  reductions  in  rates  from 
the  Connellsville  region,  to  four  other  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  points,  namely,  Philadelphia,  Reading,  Ro- 
besonia  and  North  Cornwall.  The  routings  via 
the  Pennsylvania  lines  are  wholly  intrastate. 
Shipments  originating  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
might  move  to  the  four  points  via  Baltimore, 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio’s  own  lines,  in  which 
case  several  state  boundaries  would  be  crossed, 
or  they  might  be  routed  via  the  Reading  and  Le¬ 
high  Valley  lines,  in  which  case  again  the  route 
would  be  purely  intrastate.  A  large  part  of  shii)- 
ments  originating  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
would  reach  the  four  points  by  wholly  intrastate 
routes. 

The  only  distinction  that  exists  between  ship¬ 
ments  from  Connellsville  region  to  the  Shenango 
Valley  and  shipments  to  the  four  other  Penn¬ 
sylvania  points  seems  to  be  that  the  routing  of 
all  carriers  to  the  Shenango  Valley  are  entirely 
intrastate,  while  possible  routings  to  the  other 
four  points,  when  originating  on  a  certain  one 
of  several  carriers,  cross  state  lines. 

The  fact  that  coke  might  move  from  Con¬ 
nellsville  to  Reading,  for  instance,  via  the  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio  and  connections,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  cross  state  lines,  was  apparently  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Commission  to  be  sufficient  ground 
for  its  taking  jurisdiction  over  the  wholly  intra- 
.st.ate  routing  of  the  Pennsylvania  between  the 
same  points.  According  to  this  view,  any  purely 
intrastate  traffic  may  be  made  “interstate,”  for 
regulative  purposes,  if  another  carrier  constructs 
or  establishes  another  routing,  however  circui¬ 
tous,  between  the  same  originating  and  terminat¬ 
ing  points,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cross  a  state 
line. — The  Philadelphia  Netvs  Bureau. 
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Men  Prominent 


Richard  O.  Sharon. 

The  career  of  Richard  O.  Sharon,  head  of  the 
Sharon  Coal  Company,  Peoria,  Ill.,  shows  a 
steady  advancement  from  railroad  work  to  the 
handling  of  coal  on  a  wholesale  scale.  With  no 
other  educational  foundation  than  that  furnished 
by  the  common  schools  in  his  native  town,  Sciota, 
Ill.,  he  has  progressed  steadily  to  his  present 
position  of  honor  and  influence. 

Mr.  Sharon  was  but  a  mere  lad  of  fifteen  when 
he  started  to  learn  the  Morse  alphabet  in  a 

Toledo,  Peoria  & 
Western  station. 
On  attaining  pro¬ 
ficiency  as  an 
operator  he 
worked  at  various 
points  in  Texas 
along  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas  & 
Texas;  along  the 
Union  Pacific  in 
Colorado,  and  the 
Santa  Fe  between 
Fort  Madison  and 
Chicago.  For  nine 
years  he  worked 
for  the  Toledo, 
Peoria  &  Western 
as  station  agent, 
until  when 

he  went  with  the 
East  Cuba  Coal 
Company  at  Cuba, 
111.,  as  superin¬ 
tendent,  continu¬ 
ing  in  that  position  until  1907,  when  he  became 
general  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central  Electric 
Railway  at  Canton,  111. 

In  1908  he  came  to  his  present  location,  Peoria, 
Ilk,  where  he  opened  an  office  for  the  Jones  & 
Adams  Coal  Company  and  managed  the  same 
until  the  spring  of  1912,  when  he  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  coal  business  for  himself  under  the 
name  of  the  Sharon  Coal  Company.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  his  latest  enterprise 
makes  him  exceedingly  hopeful  for  the  future. 
He  has  every  reason  to  feel  encouraged.  He  has 
deserved  and  hence  has  won  success. 


Maurice  E.  Case. 

In  Maurice  E.  Case,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Crescent  Coal  Company  of  Peoria, 
Ilk,  the  coal  trade  gets  a  life-sized  picture  of 
a  man  who  is  capable  of  finishing  any  job  he 
tackles.  Most  any  man  can  start  something; 
it  takes  something  more  than  work  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  finish  it.  However,  Mr.  Case  is  one 
of  those  men  of  whom  it  can  be  said  without 
doing  damage  to  the  word  that  he  is  efficient. 
He  is  always  on  the  go  while  there  is  any¬ 
thing  to  be  done, 
and  even  after 
some  things  are 
said  to  have  been 
done,  Mr.  Case 
has  a  knack  of 
finding  s  o  m  e- 
thing  else  to  do 
in  the  way  of 
work  supposed  to 
have  been  com¬ 
plete. 

In  190  1  Mr. 

Case  started  in 
the  m  u  n  i  c  i  p  al 
contracting  busi¬ 
ness  under  the 
firm  n  a  m  e  of 
Thompson  & 

Case,  where  he 
remained  until 
190.'i,  when  he 
entered  into  the 
contracting  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself. 

In  the  fall  of  1904  Mr.  .Case  became  asso¬ 
ciated  w'ith  the  Crescent  Contracting  Com¬ 
pany  of  Peoria,  Ilk  This  company,  at  that 
time,  secured  the  contract  for  and  built  a 
reinforced  concrete  reservoir  at  Bloomington, 
Ilk,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  country. 

In  IMarch,  1910,  he  became  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Crescent  Coal  Company 
which  had  just  purchased  a  small  mine  from 
Vicary  Brothers.  This  mine  was  then  pro¬ 
ducing  from  I.'IO  to  200  tons  of  coal  per  day 


in  Peoria  Trade. 


and,  was  equipped  with  small  cars  which  were 
of  the  twenty-eight-inch  gauge  type.  -\t 
present  the  mine’s  output  has  been  increased 
from  1,50  tons  per  day  to  1,200  tons  per  day. 
The  old  cars  have  been  changed  from  twenty- 
eight-inch  gauge  one-ton  cars  to  forty-two- 
inch  gauge  two-ton  cars.  The  mine  is  elec¬ 
trically  equipped  throughout,  and  secures  its 
power  from  the  central  station  at  Peoria,  Ilk 
Mr.  Case  was  born  at  Feoria,  Ilk,  September 
29,  1872,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Peoria  high 
.school. 


John  W.  Deemy. 

The  career  of  John  Wk  Deemy,  manager  of  the 
Western  Coal  Sales  Company,  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Peoria  District  Colliery  Company, 
Peoria,  Ilk,  shows  how  one  man  has  risen  through 
his  own  efforts  from  a  position  of  practical  zero 
to  one  of  some  importance.  He  advanced  from  a 
worker  in  the  mines  to  the  management  of  coal 
companies  handling  thousands  of  tons  daily  of 
other  people’s  product — and  making  money  for 
the  producers. 

Born  at  Mechan- 
icsburg.  Pa.,  .Au¬ 
gust  30,  1879,  he 
had  but  a  fleeting 
glimpse  at  eastern 
life  for  when  only 
a  little  chap,  his 
parents  m  o  v  e  d 
w-est  to  Alanches- 
ter,  Kansas. 

Country  schools 
in  Kansas  did  not 
keep  open  very 
many  months  in 
the  year,  and  be¬ 
sides  there  w-  e  r  e 
always  chores  for 
the  growing  boy  to 
d  o  around  the 
place.  This  in¬ 
terfered  somewhat 
with  an  ambitious 
educational  pro¬ 
gram.  Later  he 
realized  u  n  d  e  r 
what  a  handicap  this  lack  of  early  train¬ 
ing  had  placed  him,  so  he  studied  book¬ 
keeping  at  night  at  his  own  home,  thus  fitting 
himself  for  the  positions  which  were  ahead  of 
him. 

When  but  fifteen  years  old,  he  went  to  work 
in  a  coal  mine  in  Fulton  county,  Ilk  He  worked 
steadily  until  he  was  of  legal  age,  when  he  be¬ 
came  company  weighman  and  general  store-clerk 
for  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Company,  Middle- 
grove,  Ilk  Two  years  later  he  became  mine  book¬ 
keeper  for  the  Alaplewood  Coal  Company,  Farm¬ 
ington,  Ilk,  being  transferred  in  1905  to  the  head 
office  at  Peoria,  where  he  served  as  chief  book¬ 
keeper  and  cashier. 

Then  intervened  a  period  of  nearly  three  years; 
when  he  was  superintendent  of  Sholl  Brothers’ 
mine  at  .Acme,  Ilk  Returning  to  Peoria  in  the 
spring  of  1912,  he  organized  the  Western  Coal 
Sales  Company  and  the  Peoria  District^  Colliery 
Company,  with  the  management  of  which  he  is 
now  in  active  charge.  He  has  won  his  way  all 
along  the  line,  rising  by  his  determination,  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  innate  ability  to  a  position 
which  undoubtedly  has  great  possibilities  in  store 
for  him.  His  career  from  a  miner  to  company 
manager  is  not  exactly  typical  of  American  life, 
but  it  is  a  mighty  strong  indication  of  what  kind 
of  a  character  responds  to  the  name  of  John 
Deemy. 


Horace  Clark. 

It  can  be  confidently  said  without  any  fear 
of  contradiction  that  there  are  few  men  in 
central  Ilinois  who  are  more  favorably  known 
than  Horace  Clark  of  Peoria.  Identified  as 
he  has  been  with  the  various  interests  of  his 
community  and  the  coal  trade,  he  has  come 
to  the  front  as  a  trustworthy  leader,  coura¬ 
geous,  far-sighted,  dependable.  As  an  instance 
of  his  resourcefulness  may  be  cited  his  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  .A.  in  Peoria.  Although 
the  new  building  for  which  he  and  his  com¬ 
mittees  had  worked  hard  was  badly  damaged 
by  fire  at  the  time  when  it  was  nearing  comple¬ 
tion,  the  campaign  was  immediately  renewed 
with  increased  vigor  and  practical  results.  This 


is  simply  one  -of  the  instances  where  Mr. 
Clark’s  commun¬ 
ity  has  become  in¬ 
debted  to  him. 

He  is  a  large  man 
in  more  ways 
than  one.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  the  busi¬ 
ness  stamina  and 
moral  courage 
that  are  fit  ac¬ 
companiments  o  f 
physical  strength. 

His  long  study 
of  traction  condi¬ 
tions  in  what  is 
•  known  as  the 
“Military  Tract’’ 
has  resulted  in 
the  planning  of 
the  Peoria,  Can¬ 
ton  and  Gales¬ 
burg  Electric 
Railway,  w  i  t  h 
him  as  the  head. 

Construe- 
tion  work  is  being  pushed  at  a  rapid  rate  on 
this  new  line  which  is  to  tap  a  rich  region. 

.A  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  he  spent  his 
younger  years  in  the  hardware  trade.  In  1892 
he  organized  the  Clark  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
which  has  grown  from  a  small  jobbing  com¬ 
pany  to  its  present  extensive  proportions.  It 
owns  2,200  acres  of  coal  lands  and  also  takes 
the  output  of  several  mines  as  agents  besides 
doing  a  large  wholesale  business  in  Minnesota, 
the  Dakotas,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri  and 
Illinois.  The  tonnage  has  growm  every  year. 
W.  R.  Coleman  is  general  sales  manager  at 
Peoria,  while  Chas.  E.  Smith  of  Marshall¬ 
town,  L.  W'.  McKown  of  Davenport  and  Geo. 
\y.  McGill  of  Minneapolis  are  the  heads  of  the 
branch  houses  and  are  very  prominent  in  coal 
circles. 


Norfolk  CS,  Western  May 
Tonnage. 

For  the  third  time  in  its  history  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  coal  sliipments  for  a  month  have  gone 
over  the  million  tons  mark.  In  August,  1912,  the 
shipments  were  2,114,942;  in  January,  1913,  they 
were  2,969,874,  and  in  May  of  this  year,  from 
the  official  report  issued  yesterday  by  the  comp¬ 
troller,  the  shipments  were  2,131,745,  exceeding 
those  of  August,  the  preceding  record  breaker 
last  year,  by  16,803  tons. 

The  following  are  the  shipments  for  May; 


Field. 

Commercial. 

Company. 

Pocahontas  . 

. 1,292,130 

98,646 

Tug  River  . 

.  193,001 

37,114 

Thacker  . 

.  186,438 

90,571 

Kenova  . 

.  76,232 

6,264 

('linch  Valley  . 

.  137,931 

13,518 

Totals  . 

. 1,885,732 

246,013 

246,013 

(irand  total  . 

. 2,114,942 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  this 
is  tlie  largest  output  the  field  has  ever  shown. 
Taking  the  figures  for  the  eleven  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  there  has  been  a  total  of  18,816,622 
tons  shipped.  The  output  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  21,999,973,  so  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite 
of  the  big  two  million  months  of  August  and 
January,  there  will  be  a  decrease  over  the  last 
fiscal  year.  In  order  to  reach  the  record  made 
it  would  be  necessary  to  ship  3,183,351  tons  during 
this  month,  and  that  is  not  considered  possi¬ 
ble. 

The  month  of  April  was  the  smallest  of  the 
eleven,  which  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
floods. 

The  report  of  the  state  department  of  mines, 
which  only  takes  account  of  the  coal  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  West  Virginia,  is  as  follows ; 

Field.  Tons. 

Pocahontas  . 1,274,091 

Tug  River  .  2:40,1 1.1 

Thacker  .  277,009 

Kenova  .  82,496 

Total  . 1,803,711 

Coke  shipments  w'ere  105,737  tons. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  first  mine  in  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  field  was  opened,  and  w’e  note  that  the 
first  colliery  was  shipping  its  first  coal  thirty 
years  ago  this  week.  In  the  year  1883  there 
was  only  one  mine,  the  Southw’est  at  Pocahontas, 
w'hich  shipped  any  coal,  and  its  output  for  the 
year  was  60,828  tons  of  coal  and  19,805  tons  of 
coke. 
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Some  Freak  Coal  Found  in  Various  Districts. 


A  long  time  ago,  the  geologists  concluded  that 
they  had  found  just  about  how  it  happened  that 
coal  was  formed.  Given  a  certain  amount  of 
geological  data  about  the  surrounding  territory, 
a  good  geologist  and  engineer  can  tell  just  about 
where  coal  is  going  to  be  expected.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  nature  produced  coal  according  to 
certain  invariable  and  fixed  laws.  However, 
those  who  have  tampered  much  with  Dame  Na¬ 
ture  find  that  she  has  no  law  as  invariable  as 
those  of  “the  Medes  and  Persians  which  chang- 
eth  not” ;  on  the  contrary  she  has  a  way  of 
making  laws  just  for  the  fun  of  breaking  them. 

.‘\nd  thus  it  happens  that  in  all  well-ordered 
coal  measures  we  have  all  kinds  of  freaks  of  coal 
formation.  These  are  not  found  in  any  one  part 
of  the  country,  but  seem  to  be  scattered  around 
in  almost  every  producing  district. 


One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  coal  ir¬ 
regularity  and  freakishness  is  found  in  Routt 
county,  Colorado.  .As  every  one  knows,  who  has 
been  studying  the  coal  situation  for  the  last  two 
years,  the  opening  up  of  the  Moffatt  Railroad 
into  Colorado  made  available  a  coal  the  vein  of 
which  is  persistent  and  the  quality  of  which  is 
e.xtraordinarily  good.  It  seems,  for  a  while,  that 
nature  which  has  been  whimsical  and  changeful 
in  other  parts  of  Colorado  has  settled  down  in 
that  district  to  produce  a  coal  of  uniform  quality 
and  lying  in  veins  of  uniform  thickness  with  even, 
perhaps,  a  definite  pitch  or  drift.  Contrary  to 
what  is  found  elsewhere,  some  said  that  in  this 
field  there  was  no  suggestion  of  any  volcanic 
action.  The  coal  deposit  did  not  seem  to  be 
disturbed  in  any  way. 

Just  to  show  that  she  hadn’t  altogether  lost 
the  trick  of  introducing  the  surprise  element. 
Nature  put  into  Routt  county,  Colorado,  one  of 
the  most  curious  coal  deposits  which  is  found 
today  in  all  the  coal  producing  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  outer  edge  of  Routt  county  the  vein 
of  coal  starts  out  to  be  considerably  bituminous 
and  of  very  high  grade.  It  runs  in  average 
thickness,  about  eight  to  nine  feet.  It  seems  to 
be  in  conformity  to  the  rest  of  the  Routt  county 
deposits.  However,  after  the  operator  who 
started  to  develop  this  vein  of  coal  got  in  about 
three  hundred  feet,  he  ran  into  a  fault.  Rather 
than  being  a  true  fault  it  seemed  to  be  an  in¬ 
trusion  of  foreign  matter  into  the  coal  vein 
almost  as  though  a  wedge  had  been  driven 
through  the  measure.  This  fault  was  not  ex¬ 
tensive.  Almost  on  precisely  the  same  level, 
the  operator  found  after  he  had  passed  through 
the  fault,  that  his  vein  of  bituminous  coal  had 
suddenly  developed  into  a  vein  of  equal  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  finest  quality  of  anthracite  coal.  This 
operator  thought  that  he  had  run  into  a  genuine 
bonanza.  He  extended  his  entries  hurriedly  to 
develop  that  territory  to  the  full  extent.  He  in¬ 
tended,  and  in  fact  was  getting  ready  to  e.xploit 
Routt  county  anthracite  coal  and  to  lay  claim  to 
a  tremendous  deposit  of  it  discovered  by  accident. 
Just  as  his  announcement  was  ready  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  very  much  to  his  surprise  the  entries  sud¬ 
denly  ran  through  the  anthracite  deposit.  It  was 
found  that  there  had  been  a  small  area  only  of 
anthracite  coal.  This  was  about  three  hundred 
feet  across.  At  that  point  the  miners  ran  into 
another  fault  similar  to  the  first. 

When  the  entry  ways  had  penetrated  this  sec¬ 
ond  fault,  the  operator  found  himself,  not  in  a 
deposit  of  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal,  but  in 
a  deposit  of  genuine  lignite.  His  dream  sud¬ 
denly  disappeared  and  he  was  contcmi)lating  the 
prospects  with  a  great  deal  of  disgust.  Then 
those  who  were  driving  the  entry  proceeded  about 
two  hundred  feet  into  the  lignite.  There  they 
went  through  another  barrier  or  fault,  and  found 
themselves  working  again  in  a  bituminous  de¬ 
posit  very  similar  to  that  in  which  the  first  work¬ 
ings  had  been. 


One  can  get  all  kinds  of  stories  about  queer 
coal  that  are  found  in  and  shipped  out  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  For  instance,  there  is  a  story  told — it  has 
never  found  its  way  into  any  permanent  or  de¬ 
pendable  record — of  a  discovery  in  that  section 
of  a  body  of  wbat  had  evidently  once  been  a 
very  high  grade  of  coking  coal.  The  appear¬ 
ances  are  that  this  coal,  in  some  manner  or  an¬ 
other,  had  caught  fire  and  had  burned.  When  the 
opening  was  made  into  the  coal,  by  some  men 
who  have  since  told  the  story,  a  body  of  natural 
coke  was  found.  They  say  it  was  of  such  char¬ 
acter  and  structure  that  it  was  good  for  mctal- 


Colorado  is  Most  Prolific  in  Curiosities 
But  Virginia  Has  One  Product  Which 
Seems  to  be  the  Prize  Freak  of  Them 
All. 


lurgical  purposes.  These  men  tell  a  great  many 
stories  of  how  this  coke  was  used  for  a  long  time 
for  domestic  purposes.  This  is  one  of  the  stories 
told  of  the  Colorado  deposit,  but,  incidentally, 
it  has  never  been  given  that  recognition  which 
comes  with  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  an 
engineering  society. 


One  of  the  most  peculiar  of  Colorado  coals  is 
that  known  as  Nigger  head  coal.  A  good  part  of 
the  vein  will  come  down  in  ordinary  lumps  and 
fine  pieces.  Every  now  and  then  tliere  will  be 
found  a  large  boulder  of  black,  shiny  coal.  These 
boulders  are  so  frequently  found  that  in  a  carload 
containing  forty  tons  it  is  customary  to  find  from 
seventy-five  to  a  hundred  of  them.  This  Nigger 
head  coal  is,  because  of  the  e.xcellence  of  its 
quality,  one  of  the  choice  fuels  of  the  West.  It 
always  commands  a  good  price. 


Another  one  of  the  curious  western  coals  is 
that  which  is  produced  in  the  Rock  Springs, 
Wyoming,  district.  It  is  realized  that  a  good 
part  of  the  coal  out  in  that  territory  lies  in  a 
territory  considerably  disturbed  by  volcanic  ac¬ 
tion  and,  therefore,  it  is  customary  to  find  coal 
shot  through  with  all  kinds  of  impurities. 

It  is  customary  to  find  the  veins  uneven  and 
violently  pitching.  However,  this  Rock  Springs 
coal  runs  as  low  as  two  to  two  and  a  half  or, 
at  the  outside,  three  percent  in  ash,  and  only 
about  four  to  five  percent  in  moisture.  It  is 
very  high  in  carbon,  and  the  volatile  matter, 
while  extensive,  is  of  a  character  easily  controlled 
in  the  ordinary  furnace.  One  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  it  is  that  a  hatful  of  nut  coal  put  upon  a 
handful  of  shavings  will  start  a  fire  instantly. 
The  coal  burns  freely,  fiercely  and  quickly  down 
to  a  powdery  white  ash,  which  falls  through  the 
grate  bars  into  the  ash  pans. 

However,  it  isn’t  in  the  character  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  that  the  peculiarity  of  this  coal  lies.  It  is 
said  by  those  who  have  watched  it  that  as  soon 
as  the  lump  of  coal  is  heated  thoroughly  through, 
it  cracks  open  in  the  center  and  instantly  begins 
to  develop,  from  the  inside  out,  in  e.xactly  the 
same  way  that  a  beautiful  flower  opens.  To  com¬ 
plete  the  similarity,  it  is  said  by  those  who  have 
watched  it  burn  that  Rock  Springs  coal,  while 
opening  in  this  fashion,  assumes  always  the  shape 
of  a  vegetable,  a  plant  or  a  flower.  Customarily, 
it  is  a  flower  which  it  represents,  although  some¬ 
times  a  large  sized  lump  will  assume  the  form 
of  a  tree.  When  the  lump  coal  opens,  it  is  very 
easy  to  see  by  the  flame  a  picture  in  the  fire, 
aiul  also  it  is  easy  to  make  out  the  clear  outlines 
of  a  burning  tree  or  plant  in  the  open  grate. 
This  is  a  curiosity  which,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  is  duplicated  in  no  coal  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country. 


Recently,  while  in  southwestern  Virginia,  we 
ran  upon  what  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most 
curious  coals  in  the  United  States.  We  are, 
even  yet,  at  a  loss  to  classify  it  and  at  a  loss  to 
know  just  what  caused  the  coal  to  have  its 
peculiar  qualities,  or  to  know  why  a  coal  of 
its  chemical  composition  should  be  really  good 
for  anything  at  all. 

Passing  along  a  railroad  track  on  foot,  we 
stopped  in  front  of  a  small  entry  way  driven  into 
the  side  of  the  hill.  In  front  of  it  sat  a  small 
sized  building  containing  an  engine  and  a  boiler. 
No  other  evidences  of  a  coal  mining  plant  were 
visible  anywhere.  In  fact,  to  all  appearances  the 
men  who  had  started  to  drive  that  entry  had  gone 
only  a  certain  distance  and  then  decided  to  give  it 
up  as  a  bad  job. 

One  member  of  the  party  was  kind  enough  to 
give  a  history  of  that  jiarticular  opening.  He 
said  that  the  property  belonged  to  the  Clinchfield 
Coal  Cori)oration  and  that  it  had  never,  as  yet, 
been  opened  for  commercitil  inirposes.  It  was 
not  (|uitc  sure  that  the  company  would  open  it 
for  sale  for  a  good  while.  The  entry  way  was 
driven,  however,  to  get  a  little  coal  to  see  what 
kind  of  a  reception  this  freak  of  nature  would 
receive.  Certain  carloads  of  it  were  sent  to  peo¬ 


ple  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

The  reason  for  so  much  caution  was  that  the 
coal  lay  in  a  vein  about  eight  to  nine  feet  thick 
with  a  parting  of  about  two  and  one-half  to  three 
feet.  This  parting  instead  of  being  of  bone  or 
slate  or  shale  was  made  up  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter  coal.  That  is,  in  a  vein  containing  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  of  ordinary  composition,  there  was  an 
intrusion  of  a  coal  of  splinty  fracture  as  hard  as 
iron,  containing,  peculiarly  enough,  about  thirty 
per  cent  of  ash.  Because  of  its  chemical  com¬ 
position,  naturally,  nobody  would  think  of  try¬ 
ing  to  develop  any  such  coal ;  certainly  they  would 
hardly  try  to  sell  it  for  domestic  purposes.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  a  coal  containing  thirty 
per  cent  of  ash  was  approaching  the  point  where 
it  wouldn’t  burn  at  all  and,  therefore,  couldn’t 
be  depended  upon  as  a  heat  producing  fuel  in  the 
ordinary  household. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  reports  began  to 
come  back,  everybody  was  surprised  to  find  that 
this  was  one  of  the  very  best  of  coals  for  ordi¬ 
nary  domestic  purposes.  It  seems  to  behave  just 
about  the  way  the  average  man  wants  his  coal 
to  behave  in  the  furnace.  That  is,  this  coal  will 
take  fire  quickly;  in  fact,  in  that  respect  it  is  a 
free  burning  coal.  Once  alight,  it  throws  off 
all  its  volatile  coal  in  very  short  order  and  begins 
to  burn  slowly.  It  will  hold  fire  for  forty-eight 
hours  without  a  particle  of  attention  of  any  kind, 
hence  without  any  necessity  to  change  the  draft. 

This  coal  burns  strictly  from  the  outside  in.  It 
never  breaks  or  cracks.  .As  it  burns,  a  thin 
layer  of  perfectly  white  ash  forms  over  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  lump.  As  the  fire  penetrates  more 
and  more  into  the  heart  of  the  coal,  the  layer  of 
ash  on  the  outside  gets  thicker  and  thicker  until 
after  a  while  all  appearance  of  fire  in  the  lump 
about  disappears.  Nevertheless,  anyone  in  the 
vicinity  is  perfectly  conscious  that  there  is  a  good 
warm  fire,  because  the  radiation  of  heat  is  con¬ 
stant  and  intense.  This  coal  burns  in  this  way 
until  the  last  semblance  of  carbon  in  the  center 
of  the  lump  has  been  consumed,  which  will  take, 
as  indicated,  about  forty-eight  to  fifty  hours. 

At  the  end  of  that  long  time  there  is  nothing 
left  but  a  lump  of  ashes.  Peculiarly  enough, 
this  lump  of  ashes  is  of  exactly  the  same  size 
and  of  exactly  the  same  shape  as  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  lump  of  coal.  The  lump  has  changed  its 
chemical  composition,  but  not  its  shape  or  size. 
When  the  fire  is  out.  if  one  merely  taps  this  lump 
of  ash  with  a  poker,  the  whole  mass  falls  through 
the  grate  bars  into  the  ash  pan  into  a  fine  pow¬ 
dery  dust  which  seems  to  have  practically  no  sub¬ 
stance  at  all. 

This  coal  will  very  easily  hold  fire  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  the  householder  wants  to  start  a 
new  fire  the  following  morning,  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  break  off  the  layer  of  ash  on  the  outside, 
put  on  a  fresh  supply  of  coal  and  he  is  through 
with  his  fire  for  another  day.  This  coal  is  of 
such  a  character  that  the  thirty  per  cent  ash  in 
the  splint  intrusion  blended  with  the  ash  of  the 
ordinary  coal  gives  the  average  ash  analysis  of 
the  seam  at  about  fourteen  per  cent. 


Of  the  freak  deposits  of  what  might  be  called 
commercial  coal,  this  country  has  two  distinct 
examples.  One  is  the  Murphysboro  coal  of  the 
Big  Muddy  Coal  &  Iron  Company  in  the  southern 
part  of  Illinois,  and  the  other  is  the  Warrior 
River  coal  in  the  southern  part  of  Alabama. 
Every  one  knows  just  about  what  kind  of  coal  is 
I)roduced  in  Illinois.  That  is,  Illinois  coal  seems 
to  be  better  the  further  one  goes  south  and  east. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  Illinois  geology  to  w'ar- 
rant  one  in  expecting  to  find  anything  like  the 
Murphysboro  coal.  There  is  just  one  small  de¬ 
posit  of  it,  and  that  is  controlled  by  one  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  be 
shipped  into  Chicago  and  sold  in  competition 
with  Youghiogheny  coal  from  Pittsburg,  at  an 
etiual  price  and,  in  the  same  service,  take  the 
business  away  from  the  high  grade  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coal. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  .Assumption  coal 
produced  at  .Assumption,  Illinois,  hy  Silas 
Shafer.  Here  is  a  coal  of  such  quality  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  once  used  it  insist  upon  having  it 
and  Mr.  Shafer  is  in  the  enviable  position  of 
having  a  deposit  of  coal  in  the  center  of  Illinois 
which  he  apportions  out  to  buyers  according  to 
his  way  of  apportioning  rather  than  according  to 
w'hat  they  want. 
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Value  of  Storage  Space  and  How  to  Obtain  It 


The  year  1912  offered  a  striking  example  of 
the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  obtain  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  when  wanted  and  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities.  There  was  no  general  strike  but  the 
temporary  suspension  of  mining  and  the  minor 
labor  troubles  in  various  places  made  ship¬ 
ments  very  uncertain,  and  some  sizes  like 
chestnut  were  very  hard  to  obtain.  More  and 
more  coal  is  being  sent  out  west  each  year 
and,  as  the  yards  on  the  Great  Lakes  must 
be  filled  up  before  navigation  closes,  this  is 
another  factor  in  making  coal  especially  tight 


By  Henry  J.  Edsall. 

New  Types  of  Coal  Handling  Plant  Sup¬ 
ply  Large  Storage  Space  Without  Caus¬ 
ing  Great  Degradation  of  the  Coal. 

in  favor  of  the  electric  motor  and  the  power 
is.  in  any  case,  such  a  comparatively  small 


item  of  expense  that  the  electric  motor  is 
usually  much  the  better  investment. 

The  cost  of  keeping  up  the  machinery  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  kind  of  machinery  purchased. 

first  class  equipment  should  run  for  years 
with  little  or  no  expense  for  maintenance. 
Actual  records  of  some  retail  coal  pocket 
equipments  in  moderate  sized  yards  show  that 
after  eight,  ten  or  even  twelve  years  of  opera¬ 
tion  there  have  been  very  few  parts  renewed. 
Even  then  a  moderate  amount  spent  for  renew¬ 
ing  worn  parts  will  put  the  machinery  in  good 
condition  once  more,  and  if  these  repairs  are 
made  at  the  proper  time  and  the  machinery 
not  allowed  to  get  into  bad  shape,  and  pos- 
sil)ly  cause  a  bad  smash-up,  the  yearly  cost  of 
repairs  should  be  very  small.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  mechanical  equipment  may  be  the 
cause  of  almost  constant  annoyance  and  ex¬ 
pense,  if  it  is  not  properly  constructed  and  ar¬ 
ranged,  or  not  properly  suited  for  the  work 
that  it  has  to  do.  The  cheapest  is  not  usually 
the  best  and  a  great  many  dealers  are  apt  to 
look  too  hard  at  the  first  cost  without  realiz¬ 
ing  the  troubles  in  store  for  them  later  on, 
and  the  losses  through  breakage  of  coal,  re¬ 
pairs  and  delays. 

The  fear  of  breakage  of  coal  with  conveyors 
is  a  great  bugaboo  with  many  dealers.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  are  a  great  many  conveyors 
which  do  break  coal;  in  fact  some  of  them  are 
excellent  coal  breakers,  but  thej'^  are  the  ones 
which  are  not  suited  to  this  kind  of  work. 
They  have  their  uses  in  other  fields.  There  is 


A  Pocket  with  Large  Ground  Storage  and  Two  Overhead  loading  Pockets. 


in  the  east  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
and  the  fall. 

As  a  matter  of  self  protection  and  insurance 
against  shortage,  a  dealer  needs  a  good  sized 
storage  of  some  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
possibilities  of  saving  labor,  saving  time  in 
loading  wagons,  and  saving  money  by  stock¬ 
ing  up  when  the  prices  are  lowest. 

Where  the  amount  of  business  warrants  the 
investment,  mechanically  equipped  overhead 
pockets  are  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  ex¬ 
peditious  way  of  handling  various  sizes  of 
coal.  Where  the  daily  output  is  not  large  a 
few  small  overhead  i)ockets  will  furnish  the 
necessary  facilities  for  loading  wagons 
(luickly  and  the  balance  of  the  storage  desired 
can  be  obtained  by  storing  the  rest  of  the 
coal  on  the  ground,  either  in  pockets,  or  out¬ 
side,  and  using  a  reclaiming  conveyor  or 
wagon  loader  for  handling  the  coal  cheaply 
and  rapidly  from  this  ground  storage. 

Many  dealers  fear  tliat  with  a  mechanical 
equipment  the  cost  of  power  and  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  machinery  in  good  shape  will  be 
ciuite  important  items.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Where  electric  motors  are  used  for  ijower  the 
actual  bills  from  the  electric  companies  show 
the  cost  of  power  to  be,  as  a  rule,  from  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  ton  handled. 
A  gasoline  engine  is  usually  somewhat  cheaper 
to  operate  than  an  electric  motor,  hut  the  con¬ 
venience  and  cost  of  installation  are  decidedly 
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Cross  Section  of  the  Diehl,  Omwake  &  Diehl  Pocket  at  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


no  reason,  however,  to  fear  breakage  with 
properly  constructed  and  properly  arranged, 
slow  speed  conveyors.  With  sueh  an  equip¬ 
ment  there  is  mighty  little  breakage  while  the 
coal  is  being  conveyed,  but  there  may  be  seri¬ 
ous  breakage  from  the  drop  into  the  bins  if 
this  clear  drop  is  not  eliminated  by  the  use 
of  properly  designed  lowering  chutes.  The 
simplest  and  best  type  which  has  yet  been  de¬ 
veloped  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Humphrey  lower¬ 
ing  chute  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Humphrey,  a  coal  dealer  of  Waterbury,  Conn. 
With  these  chutes,  not  only  is  the  breakage 
practically  eliminated,  but  there  is  almost  no 
wear  on  the  chutes  themselves,  because  the 
coal  simply  rolls  back  and  forth  on  the  small 
piles  of  coal  retained  by  the  shelves.  On  this 
account,  there  is  little  or  n6  expense  for  re¬ 
pairs  and,  as  the  chutes  are  built  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  wood  and  do  not  require  a  great  deal 
of  timber,  they  are  not  expensive  to  build  in 
the  first  place.  The  proper  spacing  of  the 
shelves  and  arrangement  of  the  chutes  has 
been  obtained  by  long  experience  and  the  de¬ 
sign  must  be  correct  if  the  best  results  are  to 
be  obtained. 

One  illustration  shows  a  pocket  built  last 
vear  by  Diehl,  Omwake  &  Diehl,  Chambers¬ 
burg,  Pa.  The  pocket  design  and  machinery 
equipment  were  furnished  by  the  Link  Belt 
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Company.  In  this  case  concrete  piers  were 
carried  up  to  the  floor  of  the  pockets  and  the 
joists  rest  directly  on  the  concrete.  The 
floor  is  sloped  from  a  peak  at  the  center  to 
both  sides  and  the  space  underneath  is  used 
as  ground  storage.  One  gravity  discharge  ele¬ 
vator  conveyor  does  both  the  conveying  to 
the  overhead  and  ground  bins  from  the  track 
hopper,  and  the  transferring  from  the  ground 
storage  to  the  overhead  bins  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  draw  from  the  ground  storage  reserve 
supply. 

Another  illustration  shows  a  design  with  a 
few  small  loading  pockets  at  the  end  away 
from  the  railroad  siding  and  a  large  ground 
storage  at  the  railroad  end.  When  the  coal 
is  coming  in  quite  regularly  most  of  it  can 
be  handled  direct  to  the  overhead  pockets  and 
loaded  by  gravity  into  wagons.  Any  surplus 
would  be  stored  in  the  ground  bins  and  these 
ground  bins  also  allow  of  stocking  up  in  the 
spring  when  the  price  is  low  and  act  as  in¬ 
surance  against  a  shortage  of  coal. 

Where  a  dealer  does  not  feel  justified  in 
going  to  the  expense  of  building  overhead 
pockets,  or  even  ground  storage  pockets  with 
a  reclaiming  conveyor,  and  a  few  small  loading 
pockets,  there  is  the  less  expensive  alterna¬ 
tive  of  storing  the  coal  on  the  ground  and 
either  loading  by  hand  or  using  a  wagon  loader 
to  load  the  wagons.  In  order  to  get  this 
ground  storage  most  dealers  think  first  of 
running  the  railroad  siding  upon  a  trestle  and 
dropping  the  coal  directly  into  bins  under¬ 
neath.  This  looks  at  first  glance  like  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  cheapest  way,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  simple  elevator,  or  inclined  flight  con¬ 
veyor,  and  a  distributing  flight  conveyor  on  a 
very  light  trestle  are  nearly  always  cheaper 
to  install  and,  on  account  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  lumber  that  is  exposed 
to  the  weather,  the  maintenance  cost  is  much 
less  than  it  is  on  a  wooden  trestle  with  the 
heavy  timbers  necessary  to  support  the  mod¬ 
ern  locomotive  and  coal  cars.  The  slightest 


By  its  recent  election  the  Illinois  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association  provided 
itself  with  what  might  be  called  a  business  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  association,  because  of  recent 
impressions  which  have  gone  abroad,  has  found 
itself  under  necessity  to  organize  along  almost 
lines  entirely  different  from  those  which  have 
been  pursued  heretofore.  The  association,  in 
fact,  is  putting  itself  in  position  to  be  of  genuine 
service  to  the  retail  dealers  of  these  two  states 
with  attention  concentrated  far  more  upon  the 
things  of  a  business  nature  done  for  business 
people,  than  upon  the  convention  and  the  pleas¬ 
ant  and  talkative  times  incident  thereto.  In  se¬ 
lecting  men  to  fill  these  important  positions,  the 
association  therefore,  wanted  business  men  who 
appreciated  business  needs  and  could  suggest 
business  methods  for  solving  business  problems. 

In  line  with  what  we  call  a  happy  change  "of 
policy,  the  association,  at  its  annual  convention 
last  week,  elected  R.  E.  Gannon  as  president, 
Mr.  Gannon  is  a  shrewd,  forceful  retail  dealer 
who  is  able  to  impress  himself,  not  only  upon  the 
two-state  organizations  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
but  upon  his  own  community  and  upon  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  his  own  state. 

.^n  idea  of  the  position  which  Mr.  Gannon 
holds  in  the  coal  trade  of  the  state  of  Illinois 
can  best  be  summed  up  in  this  one  statement. 
Last  fall  when  the  Democrats  swept  the  country 
and  put  a  Democratic  administration  in  charge 
of  affairs  in  Illinois,  it  was  realized  that  the  old 
Republican  railway  and  warehouse  commission 
would  probably  go  out  of  office  and  be  replaced 
by  one  of  Democratic  presuasion.  Coal  men  in¬ 
stantly  became  interested  in  the  selection  of  the 
commissioners.  It  was  believed  and  declared  in 
producing  wholesale  and  retail  circles  that  the 
coal  business  of  this  state  was  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  warrant  a  member  of  the  trade  or 
one  familiar  with  that  trade  being  selected  as  a 
member  of  this  commission.  Operators  hunted 
among  their  members  to  find  one  who  was  satis¬ 
factory;  wholesalers  searched  among  their  mem¬ 
bers  to  find  one  who  would  fill  the  bill,  and  the 
retail  dealers  did  the  same  thing.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  all  this  research  it  has  been  almost 
unanimously  suggested  that  R.  E.  Gannon  would 
be  the  ideal  representative  of  the  coal  interest  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  Gannon  has  had  a  political  record  at  home 
and  during  the  last  campaign  was  an  ardent  sup- 


sign  of  deterioration  in  a  railroad  trestle  may 
mean  that  quite  expensive  repairs  are  required 
by  the  railroad  before  they  will  risk  any  more 
of  their  cars  on  it.  The  dealer  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  railroad  inspector.  With  con¬ 
veyors,  the  weight  to  be  supported  is  com¬ 
paratively  light  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
supports  have  enough  surplus  strength  to  al¬ 
low  of  considerable  rotting  before  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  replacements.  In  any  case  the 
renewal  of  these  light  timbers  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pensive  matter.  It  is  true  that  the  conveyors 
require  power  to  operate  them  and  that  they 
take  a  little  longer  time  to  unload  the  cars 
than  is  required  when  there  is  room  in  the 
trestle  bins  to  drop  the  cars  without  trim¬ 
ming,  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
ton  for  power,  however,  is  such  a  small  item 
that  it  does  not  enter  largely  into  the  total 
cost  of  handling,  and,  as  conveyors  usually 
handle  forty  or  fifty  tons  per  hour,  the  addi¬ 
tional  time  required  does  not,  as  a  rule,  neces¬ 
sitate  any  more  yard  help,  so  that  there  is  no 
additional  expense  on  this  account. 

Conveyors,  if  properly  placed,  will  fill  the 
bins  up  to  the  maximum  capacity  with  no  trim¬ 
ming.  On  the  other  hand,  the  additional  labor 
and  time  required  to  unload  cars  on  a  trestle 
when  the  bins  are  nearly  full  may  bring  the 
average  time  for  unloading  the  cars  up  to 
about  the  same  as  with  conveyors.  Consider¬ 
ing  all  of  this,  it  is  a  very  good  policy  not  to 
build  a  railroad  trestle  without  first  looking 
carefully  into  the  cost  and  advantages  of  a 
mechanical  equipment,  even  if  the  coal  is  not 
to  be  put  into  regular  pockets,  but  simply  into 
ordinary  ground  bins.  Lumber  is  an  expensive 
luxury  nowadays,  and  the  cost  is  increasing 
rapidly,  so  that  if  a  trestle  built  today  is  con¬ 
demned  by  the  railroad  inspector  six  or  eight 
years  from  now,  it  will  be  more  expensive  to 
rebuild.  So  far,  other  types  of  trestle  con¬ 
struction  are  still  more  expensive. 

Another  illustration  shows  a  simple  ground 
bin  equipment  with  an  inclined  flight  conveyor 
and  a  horizontal  distributing  conveyor. 


porter  of  Governor  Dunne.  He  is,  by  reason  of 
his  election  to  the  head  of  their  organization, 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  retailers  of  the  state. 
The  wholesalers  and  operators  are  willing  to 
accept  that  as  final  and  so  the  coal  interests  are 
lined  up  in  a  measure  behind  Mr.  Gannon  for 
this  position. 

R.  E.  Gannon  was  born  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
When  still  but  a  hoy  he  moved  to  New  York 
City  and  shortly  thereafter  obtained  a  position 
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in  the  New  York  Custom  House.  In  1889,  he 
moved  west  and  located  at  Cairo,  Ill.,  where  he 
started  at  once  in  the  general  contracting  busi¬ 
ness  and  this  led  him,  in  a  way,  into  politics, 
lie  is  still  interested  in  that  kind  of  contracting. 
He  built  the  water  works  and  the  electric  light 
plant  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.;  at  Wickliff,  Ky.. 
and  at  Murphysboro,  III. 

.'Xfter  being  in  the  contracting  business  for 
some  time  he  opened  up  a  sideline  in  the  icf 
business  at  Cairo,  and  became  one  of  the  domi¬ 


nant  factors  in  the  trade.  Then  in  1904  he 
broadened  his  ice  business  and  became  interested 
in  coal,  opening  a  retail  coal  yard  which  put  him 
in  touch  with  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  which  caused  him  to  align 
himself  with  that  organization,  which,  subse¬ 
quently,  elected  him  to  a  directorship,  and  then 
to  an  honorary  vice-presidency.  From  that  he 
has  been  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  being  elected  at  the  session  last  week. 

Mr.  Gannon  has  a  wife  and  two  sons.  Fie  is 
a  member  of  the  Merchants’  club  of  Cairo,  and 
a  director  of  the  Merchants’  Association. 

T.  J.  Cossey  of  Danville,  Ill.,  is  the  new  vice- 
president.  He  entered  the  field  as  a  coal  dealer 
in  190(1  as  a  member  of  the  Cossey  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  with  his  brother,  W.  B.  Cossey. 

After  conducting  the  coal  business  for  two 
years  in  the  east  end  of  Danville,  the  Cossey 
Coal  Company  bought  out  the  McCormack  Fuel 
Company  and  moved  their  office  to  No.  137  North 
Washington  avenue. 

After  two  years  of  successful  business  this 
company  was  consolidated  with  the  A.  W.  Rose- 
berry  Coal  Company  and  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  Cossey-Ros^iberry  Coal  Company,  oper- 
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ating  three  yards  in  the  city  with  their  head 
office  and  yard  No.  1  still  at  No.  137  North 
Washington  avenue. 

This  firm  have  been  the  selling  agents  for  the 
Clinton  Coal  Company  and  has  built  up  a  vast 
amount  of  tonage  for  their  coal  in  that  district. 

Mr.  Cossey  is  an  energetic  and  progressive 
coal  dealer  and  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
tbe  Danville  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association, 
whicb  has  a  membership  of  fourteen.  He  has 
always  stood  high  in  all  of  his  ideals  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  conditions  for  the  coal  trade.  With 
his  love  for  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Association 
and  his  desire  to  see  it  accomplish  great  things, 
he  will  no  doubt  make  a  good  and  worthy  officer. 

Charles  .Sumner  Dodge,  the  new  treasurer  of 
the  association,  was  born  July  31,  1861,  in  Ful¬ 
ton,  Rock  county,  Wisconsin  on  a  farm.  Fie 
began  working  in  his  father’s  lumber  yard  in 
1876  at  Monroe,  Wis.  In  1883  he  took  charge  of 
a  lumber  yard  at  Shullsburg,  Wis.,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Dodge  &  Son.  He  sold  this  yard 
in  1883  and  returned  to  Monroe,  Wis.,  to  work 
for  his  fatjier,  A.  C.  Dodge.  In  1887  he  went  to 
Oakdale,  Neb.,  where  he  bought  out  a  lumber  and 
coal  business,  returning  to  Monroe  again  in  1891 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  took  charge  of 
the  Monroe  Planing  Mill  Company  business  in 
1899  and  later  purchased  it.  In  1910  he  built  a 
cogl  elevator  a.nd  started  into  the  coal  business. 
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Wilson’s  “Seven  Sisters”  and  Newark  Coal  Men. 


An  over-zealous  newspaper  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
has  caused  much  unrest  among  the  domestic  coal 
consumers  in  that  vicinity  by  its  multifarious  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  “Seven  Sister’’  bills  which 
President  Wilson  left  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
as  his  souvenir  work  in  the  governor's  chair  of 
that  commonwealth.  Various  notions  have  gone 
abroad  in  that  section  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  retail  coal  dealers  have  been  operating  through 
their  trade  organization  and  therefore  as  to  the 
effect  the  new  laws  will  have  when  applied  to  such 
trade  bodies  as  are  organized  for  the  regulation  of 
trade  abuses  and  similar  purposes. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  perfectly  simple  matter  for 
a  newspaper — the  editor  of  which  confesses  social¬ 
istic  tendencies — to  distort,  as  a  matter  of  news, 
any  piece  of  legislation.  This  can  be  done  by 
such  a  simple  twist  of  a  phrase  as  the  turning 
upon  it  of  any  of  the  most  favorite  similes  and 
metaphors  of  the  discontented  genius  of  this  dis¬ 
satisfied  era. 

For  example,  the  simple  protective  methods  that 
dealers  have  adopted  can  readily  be  construed  to 
make  high  sounding  red  headlines  which  naturally 
lead  down  to  long  paragraphs  of  diatribes  against 
monopolistic  practices.  The  public,  besmirched 
by  this  bath  of  ink,  begins  to  feel  that  it  is  the 
victim  of  a  conspiracy.  It  has  the  feeling  that  is 
common  to  all  humanity  when  paying  out  money; 
it  heaps  up  abuse  for  the  payee  regardless  of  rea¬ 
son.  Such  is  the  feeling  now  in  Newark. 

The  newspapers  have  aggravated  the  situation 
by  giving  the  implied  impression  that  these  laws 
will  compel  the  wholesale  distributers  of  coal  to 
sell  at  the  wholesale  price  of  coal  to  anyone  who 
drives  up  to  the  railroad  pockets  with  a  cart. 

Although  such  is  not  the  case,  the  misinforma¬ 
tion  circulated  by  the  press  will  make  the  situation 
more  difficult  for  the  legitimate  dealer.  It  will 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  get  the  pro¬ 
tection  he  must  have. 

It  might  be  said  in  explanation  of  some  things 
that  have  happened  that  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  newspapers  which  has  made  the  most  fuss 
has  stated  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  that  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage  from  the  coal  companies 
would  have  tempered  the  stand  his  paper  has 
taken.  This  makes  its  own  suggestion,  to  which 
we  can  add  nothing. 

The  truth  of  the  situation  is  found  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  development  of  the  local  association 
of  dealers  in  Newark.  Years  ago,  the  city  was 
dotted  with  little,  inefficient  coal  yards  on  sidings 
and  a  multitude  of  coal  dealers,  each  one  anxious 
for  the  other’s  scalp.  No  one  could  inorc  than 
earn  a  hare  livi;rg  under  those  conditions.  The 
transportation  of  coal  by  the  ra'lroads  became  an 
impossibility  when  Newark’s  industrial  growth 
called  upon  the  roads  for  sidings  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants.  The  natural  result  was  the  formation 
of  a  few  larger  retail  coal  companies  to  replace 
a  number  of  smaller  dealers. 

A  still  further  development  was  the  erection  of 
larger  storage  plants  by  the  railroad  companies 
and  their  subsequent  sale  to  the  coal  selling  com¬ 
panies  when  the  segregation  of  coal  from  railroad 
companies  came.  This  was  to  the  liking  of  the 
dealers  in  coal  at  retail  because  it  simplified  their 
methods  of  selling  and  delivery  by  supplying  them 
with  a  source  of  stock  at  convenient  points  with¬ 
out  the  worry  about  their  purchases  from  time 
to  time  on  the  varying  markets  at  the  mines. 

The  coal  producers  now  have  an  ample  stock  in 
reserve  for  the  retailers  at  the  large  storage  pock¬ 
ets  that  the  wholesalers  have  built,  on  that  account 
the  retailers  are  required  to  maintain  only  their 
delivery  and  sales  organizations.  That  they  can 
pay  more  attention  to  serving  their  trade  under 
these  conditions  is  obvious.  To  the  visitor  fa¬ 
miliar  with  retail  coal  conditions  the  striking 
equipment  of  wagons,  teams  and  motor  trucks  of 
the  Newark  dealers  is  evidence  enough  that,  freed 
from  worries  about  supplies,  they  are  more  able 
to  transport  promptly  and  properly  the  fuel  re- 
(|uirements  of  their  trade  than  otherwise  would 
he  the  case.  The  dealer  has  been  freed  entirely 
from  worries  about  securing  a  uniform  grade  of 
coal.  .Also,  when  he  is  in  need  of  large  stocks, 
they  are  available :  when  he  has  need  for  only  a 
small  quantity,  he  has  no  money  tied  iq)  in  an 
insur.'ince  supply. 

The  trucking  or  delivery  problem  of  the  coal 
trade  is  alone  big  enough  for  most  retail  coal 
dealers  to  absorb  a  large  part  of  their  time  if 
the  solution  is  to  be  along  right  lines.  Rut  few 
lines  of  retail  business  have  as  difficult  a  problem 
to  solve  as  that  presented  to  the  coal  trade.  A 
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great  variety  of  conditions  complicate  the  situa¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  call  for  rush  orders  at  certain 
times,  then  the  demand  slumps  off  to  nothing. 
One  situation  causes  worry  over  a  possible  loss 
of  trade;  the  other  causes  worry  about  the  useless 
cost  of  labor  and  feed  for  the  idle  horses.  To 
equalize  this  situation  without  loss  to  the  retailer 
is  in  itself  a  life  business  for  an  ordinary  man. 

Coupled  with  the  haulage  problem  is,  of  course, 
the  matter  of  sales.  Worry  never  really  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  business  man  who  has  not  been 
up  against  the  problem  of  getting  retail  coal  or¬ 
ders  out  of  season.  In  every  community  there  re¬ 
curs  every  winter  a  time  when  customers  howl 
about  their  having  no  coal  in  their  cellars.  Ev¬ 
ery  coal  man  knows  this  situation  is  coming  with 
the  regularity  of  pay-roll  day  but  the  retail  coal 
salesman  is  yet  to  be  found  who  can  remind  his 
customer  of  onrushing  winter  in  such  a  forceful 
way  that  he  buys  his  coal  in  the  summer  when  it 
is  offered  him  at  a  discount,  so  that  the  winter’s 
shortage  can  be  forestalled. 

Who  cares  about  coal  in  the  summer?  It  is 
only  in  the.  winter  that  coal  is  considered  as  a 
serious  matter  and  then  everybody  is  of  the  same 
mind,  but  the  coal  is  scarce. 

To  equalize  delivery  by  year-’round  selling  is 
the  colossal  task  of  even  the  Newark  dealer,  not 
to  say  a  word  about  the  troubles  of  those  in  other 
communities  who  have  to  purchase  on  the  vary¬ 
ing  mine  markets.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  central  distributing  system  which  gave 
Newark  a  producer’s  coal  elevator  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  product  stored  therein  was  a  welcome  re¬ 
lief  to  dealer  and  user  alike  and  has  been  most 
satisfactorily  worked  out. 

In  view  of  the  effect  which  this  innovation  has 
had,  it  will  be  interesting  to  retrace  steps  to  take 
in  the  situation  immediately  following  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  these  big  distributing  stations.  It 
was  a  strange  innovation  at  first  to  the  older 
dealers  and  it  took  time  for  them  to  grasp  tlie 
full  meaning  of  the  new  state  of  affairs.  The  cen¬ 
tral  station  managers  at  first  did  not  know,  inti¬ 
mately,  the  regular  dealers.  Thus  it  happened  that 
almost  any  teamster  could  drive  up  and  take  a 
load  of  coal  at  wholesale  price  and  peddle  it  at 
any  price  he  chose  1o  ask  and  in  any  fashion  he 
elected.  Every  coal  dealer  knows  what  happened 
to  the  consumer  instantly. 

First,  he  received  short  weight. 

I  hen,  the  retail  trade  was  in  such  a  demor¬ 
alized  condition  that  the  buyer  did  not  know  from 
past  e.xperience  or  the  reputation  of  his  dealer 
what  was  his  present  status  as  to  honesty  in  any 
sense. 

Nor  did  the  coal  distrihuter  have  any  means  of 
identifying  the  dealer  in  the  matter  of  credit. 
That  being  the  case,  the  only  thing  he  could  do 
was  to  insist  on  a  cash  basis.  It  is  plain  that  the 
growth  of  a  retail  business  became  an  impossi¬ 
bility  without  a  system  of  credit  between  dealer 
and  wholesaler.  Price  cutting  was  but  another 
of  many  abuses,  and  after  exhausting  all  of  the 
known  tricks  of  trade  the  scalpers  invented 
some  new  devices  to  swindle  the  public,  and  coal 
dealers  became  a  gang  of  "undesirable  citizens”  in 
truth  as  well  as  in  administrative  fiction. 

The  plain  duty  of  the  reputable  element  in  the 
retail  trade  of  Newark  was  to  adopt  methods  that 
would  tend  to  elevate  their  business  from  a  state 
of  brigandage  to  a  position  even  approaching  if 
only  assuming  respectability.  The  natural  result 
was  that  they  came  together  in  an  association, 
for  discussion  and  solution  of  their  problems. 
This  association  has  been  directed  by  a  board  of 
dealers  whose  members  are  the  best  citizens  of 
Newark.  This  board  is  aided  by  one  of  the  most 
able  secretaries  in  that  line  of  work — F.  \V. 
Canfield.  Only  men  of  character  were  admitted 
to  membership  in  this  body.  Other  requisites 
were  a  legitimate  equipment  of  delivery  and  sell¬ 
ing  facilities,  wdth  a  corresponding  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  thdr  business.  Each  essential  w'as  so 
rigidly  adhered  to  that  few  new  members  have 
been  added  Jo  the  already  large  list  which  at 
first  made  up  the  association. 

This  association  is  theoretically  assailed  on  the 


various  points  here  brought  out ;  the  patronage¬ 
seeking  press  is  always  harping  upon  the  re¬ 
stricted  memhership  especially.  The  truth,  as 
we  analyze  it,  is  tljat  no  sane  business  man  in  that 
community  wants  to  invest  any  large  capital  in 
the  coal  business  in  Newark,  especially  after  he 
sees  the  present  ample  quota  of  dealers  already 
over-catering  to  the  small  visible  trade. 

One  point,  from  a  business  standpoint,  about 
this  association  is  especially  noteworthy.  Any 
wholesaler  or  machinery  man,  in  soliciting  the 
trade  of  the  New'ard  dealers  now,  knows  that 
he  is  dealing  wdth  a  dependable  credit ;  be  is  sure 
that  his  bill  wdll  be  paid  promptly.  In  the  olden 
days,  special  ratings  were  in  order;  every  Newark 
man  in  the  retail  coal  business  had  his  own 
especial  rating.  They  have  by  this  association 
established  their  standing  with  the  wholesale 
sources  of  supply  and  thus  greatly  have  facilitated 
the  purchases  of  stocks  of  coal. 

Rut  an  even  greater  service  to  the  public  has 
been  the  confirming  of  the  standing  of  each 
dealer  to  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  consumers 
of  Newark.  The  better  class  of  citizens  have 
recognized  the  change  and  are  grateful  for  the 
removal  of  the  shark  who  once  preyed  on  them. 
They  know  now  that  they  will  receive  full  weight 
and  they  have  the  convenience  of  credit  extended 
to  them  judiciously  and  carried  reasonably  by  coal 
dealers.  The  sore  spot  is  with  the  bad  credit 
customer  who  knows  that  if  he  beats  one  dealer, 
the  chances  are  good  that  all  other  dealers  may 
know  of  it  and  thus  his  game  of  getting  coal  on 
eternal  credit  is  brought  to  an  end.  Is  it  fair 
and  right  to  protect  the  customer  worthy  of  an 
extension  of  credit  against  paying  part  of  the  bills 
of  those  who  are  poor  pay,  or  dead  beats?  Every 
business  man  will  agree  that  it  is.  Then  this 
scheme  of  the  association  is  fair  and  honest  and 
praiseworthy. 

The  Newark  Coal  Exchange  was  instrumental 
in  recommending  for  passage,  by  the  legislature, 
one  of  the  first  short  weight  bills  in  the  United 
States.  The  same  body  was  most  active  in  the 
enforcement  of  that  measure  in  Essex  county. 
Several  convictions  and  fines  worked  wonders  in 
the  ranks  of  coal  dealers  there  and  eliminated 
those  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  second 
story  work  was  more  profitable.  The  coal  trade 
of  many  cities  suffers  the  stigma  of  one  or 
more  members  who  have  smirched  the  character 
of  all  by  short  weight  deliveries.  Newark  dealers 
have,  for  some  time,  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  this  thieving  element  has  been  cast 
out.  The  thinking  public  of  the  community  knows 
this,  too. 

Some  say  that  one  mistake  was  made  by  this 
organization  in  its  open  manner  of  handling  every 
question  that  came  up.  Full  publicity  was  turned 
on  every  act,  even  to  puljlishing  the  prices  that 
had  been  endorsed  by  their  body  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  against  any  dealer  who 
nnght  extort  a  higher  figure  for  coal.  The  spring 
discounts  were  announced  simultaneously  and 
officially  given  to  the  press  by  the  exchange. 
Some  trade  bodies  have  done  these  things  secretly. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  in  a  saner 
moment  will  commend  the  bravery  of  Newark 
coal  dealers  in  this  procedure  and  see  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  have  resulted.  The  abuses  that  have 
been  prevented  by  this  method  have  been  numer¬ 
ous  and  the  members  of  the  exchange  have  as 
their  explanation  for  adopting  this  policy  that 
they  considered  it  right  and  just  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  still  hold  the  same  belief,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  continue  in  the  open  as  far  as  modern 
styles  in  legislation  will  permit. 

The  far-famed  “Seven  Sisters”  will  become  law 
On  July  Fourth.  After  that  date  it  will  become 
necessary  for  the  association  members  to  con¬ 
form  to  law  by  refraining  from  coming  together 
to  fix  prices  or  to  discuss  other  things  of  mutual 
interest.  Not  even  two  of  them  may  speak  to¬ 
gether  of  things  that  arc  of  vital  importance  to 
their  line  of  business.  These  rigid  provisions 
of  over-wise  legislators  will  be  carefully  respected 
because  the  men  in  this  association  are  not  the 
type  who  break  laws ;  they  are  the  kind  who  in 
times  past  have  done  more  to  make  and  uphold 
the  laws  than  some  who  today  are  making  so 
many  pretentions  to  honesty.  There  is  a  jail 
sentence  to"  restrain  a  careless  or  thoughtless  in¬ 
dividual  dealer,  but  it  is  the  consensus  of  their 
organization  not  even  to  make  a  test  case  of  the 
act.  Thus  the  law  will  remain  inactive  until 
repealed  to  restore  the  liherty  of  trade  associ¬ 
ations  when  the  socialist’s  dream  is  over. 
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Coal  Dealer  and  Railway  Man  May  Cooperate.* 


No  industrial  or  railway  traffic  man,  claiming 
Pittsburgh  as  his  home,  can  hear  the  word  co¬ 
operation  mentioned  in  any  discussion  without 
swelling  up  a  hit,  and  if  at  all  possible  to  do  so 
he  finds  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  1  raffic  Club 
of  Pittsburgh.  This  organization,  founded  some 
ten  years  ago,  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
principal  industrial  organizations  and  railway 
traffic  officers  whose  offices  or  business  interests 
are  located  within  what  is  known  as  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district.  The  watchword,  object  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  organization  is  co-operation  as  be¬ 
tween  industrial  interests  and  railroads  first,  last 
and  all  the  time,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  great 
pride  on  the  part  of  members  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  that  they  point  to  the  records  made  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  in  the  adjustment  of  the  many 
cpiestions  that  come  up  from  time  to  time  as  be¬ 
tween  railroad  and  industrial  representatives  which 
are  amicably  settled  without  recourse  to  com¬ 
missions  or  the  courts. 

This  organization  has  brought  the  railroad  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  shippers  of  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  in  a  close  personal  relationship  with  each 
other  and  instead  of  these  men  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  embarrass  the  other  they  are  today  and 
for  some  time  have  been  devoting  their  energies 
in  an  effort  to  harmonize  any  differences  that 
may  exist  and  co-operate  one  with  the  other  to  the 
fullest  extent  and  to  the  limits  of  the  meaning 
of  that  word. 

People  wonder  and  ask  the  question,  why  is  it 
that  the  Pittsburgh  shippers  are  not  down  at 
Harrisburg  advocating  and  insisting  upon  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  an  air-tight  public  service  law  and  the 
establishment  of  a  public  service  commission?  The 
answer  is  that  through  the  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  advocated  by  the  Traffic  Club,  in  so  far  as 
the  steam  railways  and  shippers  are  concerned, 
a  public  service  commission  is  not  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  and  protect  the  rights  of  either  in¬ 
terest. 

There  is  absolutely  no  community  anywhere  ap¬ 
proaching  the  size  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  where 
so  few  complaints  before  state  or  interstate  com¬ 
missions  are  filed  by  the  shippers  against  the 
railroads.  We  have  a  way  of  settling  these  things 
out  of  court ;  largely  through  the  spirit  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  co-operation  as  advocated  by  the  Traffic 
Club. 

I  realize  that  with  a  membership  scattered  oVer 
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tGeneral  coal  and  ore  agent  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  West. 


By  J.  B.  Nessle.f 


If  Associations  Will  Help  the  Dealers 
to  Prepare  Claims  Properly  the  Railroad 
Is  Anxious  to  See  That  Settlement  Is 
Made  Promptly. 


three  or  more  states  your  organization  and  the 
railroad  cannot  get  as  close  together  as  we  do 
in  Pittsburgh,  but  it  is  quite  apparent  to  me  that 
the  M-0-1  Coal  Association  certainly  appears  to 
have  adopted  co-operation  as  its  watchword,  and 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  officers  of  this  organization  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  handle  the  questions  arising  from  time  to 
time  and  attend  to  the  disputes  that  are  brought 
to  their  attention  by  members  as  against  the 
carriers,  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  through 
the  workings  of  your  organization  the  vast  army 
of  coal  dealers  throughout  the  country  and  the 
railways  are  going  to  be  brought  closer  together, 
and  to  a  better  and  clearer  understanding  of  each 
others’  troubles  and  requirements. 

As  an  example  of  the  work  that  your  officers 
are  doing  in  the  direction  of  co-operation,  I  want 
to  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  efforts  of  your 
secretary  to  explain  and  impress  upon  your  mem¬ 
bers  the  necessity  for  properly  supporting  claims 
made  against  the  carriers.  In  the  past,  rail¬ 
roads  have  been  blamed  for  lack  of  interest,  de¬ 
sire  to  shift  responsibility  and  actual  refusal  to 
pay  legitimate  claims  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  entire  trouble  and  responsibility  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  receive  prompt  action  for  adjustment  of 
claims  was  due  to  the  claimant  himself,  in  that 
he  had  not  supplied  any  evidence  whatsoever 
which  would  enable  the  railroads  to  even  locate 
the  shipment  on  which  the  shipper  claimed  there 
was  an  overcharge  or  possibly  loss.  Your  officers 
are  endeavoring  to  correct  all  this,  and  I  wish 
to  assure  you  that  in  the  railway  claim  offices 
this  effort  is  most  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Coal  dealers  have  gotten  the  idea  that  a  rail¬ 
road  claim  office  is  created  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  excuses,  evasive  language  and  reasons 
why  a  claim  should  not  be  paid,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  regards  to  its  merits.  It  is  possible  that  in 
the  past  there  may  have  been  some  grounds  at 
least  for  this  suspicion,  but,  gentlemen,  I  feel 
quite  safe  in  saying  at  this  time  that  instead  of 
finding  a  way  not  to  pay  claims,  the  claim  offices 
of  the  carriers  today  are  bending  every  effort  to 


find  a  way  to  settle  all  legitimate  claims  promptly. 
In  other  words,  we  want  to  find  a  way  to  pay 
your  claims  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Another  instance  in  which  your  association  is 
co-operating  with  the  railroads  is  the  advice  they 
are  giving  us  from  time  to  time  where  your 
members  report  pilferage.  A  number  of  these 
cases  have  been  reported  to  me  by  the  secretary 
and  the  information  has  been  welcomely  received, 
since  it  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  so  police 
the  points  at  which  your  members  have  noticed 
constant  pilfering  as  to  eliminate  entirely  the 
losses  at  these  points.  You  all  realize,  I  am  sure, 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  railroads  to 
carry  a  detective  on  each  car  of  coal,  or  to  police 
the  entire  line  of  their  road  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  absolutely  prevent  the  possibility  of  some 
one  getting  on  and  throwing  off  coal  from  cars 
in  transit ;  but  we  can  and  will  prevent  the  steal¬ 
age  wherever  possible  to  do  so,  and  when  your 
members  through  your  secretary  notify  the  car¬ 
riers  that  at  a  certain  place  systematic  stealage 
is  being  practiced,  you  are  doing  tbe  railroads  and 
the  coal  trade  a  positive  service,  in  that  with  such 
specific  information  before  us  the  carriers  can  and 
do  break  up  such  systematic  stealage. 

Another  thing  the  officers  of  your  association 
are  doing  through  advices  from  members  is 
calling  attention  to  the  railroads  wherein  they  find 
their  agents  are  engaging  in  the  coal  business  to 
the  detriment  of  the  legitimate  dealer  in  the  town 
in  which  the  agent  is  located.  The  carriers  wel¬ 
come  this  information,  since  they  are  not  always 
able  to  check  up  on  this  sort  of  business,  as  it 
enables  them  to  at  once  break  up  the  practice, 
ft  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  assure  you 
at  this  time,  in  so  far  as  the  lines  I  represent 
are  concerned,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  true  of 
practically  all  of  the  railroads  in  the  territory,  that 
we  are  absolutely  opposed  to  our  agents  engaging 
in  coal  or  any  other  business  to  the  detriment  of 
the  legitimate  shippers  located  on  our  lines. 

.  I  believe  your  organization  is  one  that  can  ac¬ 
complish  a  great  deal  for  the  coal  dealers  and  at 
the  same  titne  in  many  ways  help  the  railroads, 
and  I  feel  confident  in  predicting  that  if  your 
officers  continue  their  relationship  with  the  rail¬ 
road  interests  on  the  broad  co-operative  lines  that 
they  are  approaching  the  question  coming  before 
them  today,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  may 
have  happened  in  the  past  we  may  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  the  “dead  past  to  bury  its  dead’’  and  find  the 
representatives  of  the  coal  trade  and  the  railroads, 
like  the  lion  and  the  lamb  of  old,  lying  down 
peacefully  together. 


What  It  Means  to  Collect  Railroad  Coal  Claims. 


I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself,  why 
a  retail  coal  dealer  should  have  any  use  for  a 
railroad  claims  department.  Why  don’t  we  buy 
our  coal  f.  o.  b.  destination  and  let  the  other 
fellow  stand  for  the  shortage  or  fight  it  out  with 
the  railroads? 

We  are  just  as  smart  as  the  other  fellow,  but 
the  only  trouble  is,  he  or  we  do  not  realize  it, 
and  he  has  always  told  us  to  accept  what  was 
in  the  car  or  make  the  railroads  pay  us  for  what¬ 
ever  shortage  there  might  be.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  retailers  that  this  is  one  of  the  biggest  leaks 
in  our  business,  and  has  been  neglected,  but  it 
should  be  given  the  same  attention  as  the  de¬ 
livery  of  and  collection  for  a  ton  of  coal  to  our 
customers.  When  we  give  this  leak  the  attention 
it  should  have  the  railroads  will  protect  our 
coal  while  entrusted  to  them  the  same  as  they 
do  any  other  freight,  and  our  shortage  will  be 
less,  our  money  more  and  collections  for  short 
weights  will  he  much  easier  and  payments  by 
railroads  more  prompt. 

The  railroads  doing  business  in  these  three 
states  are  now  taking  notice  of  the  retail  coal 
dealers,  and  while  at  the  writing  of  this  paper 
I  do  not  know  what  our  secretary’s  report  will 
contain  as  to  results  obtained  by  the  association 
railroad  claims  department,  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  be  a  surprise  to  many  of  us,  for  this  de¬ 
partment  can  feel  a  little  chesty  on  the  results  it 
has  accomplished  for  the  members  of  this  as¬ 
sociation. 

Last  year  I  returned  from  the  convention  held 
at  Cincinnati  determined  to  know  something  of 
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By  H.  B.  Wolf.f 


the  shortage  of  coal  consigned  to  our  company. 
I  ordered  some  railroad  claims  blanks  of  our 
secretary,  served  notice  to  the  railroads  entering 
our  city  to  weigh  all  cars  consigned  to  us  unless 
otherwise  ordered,  told  my  Itrother  we  would 
take  in  the  convention  on  the  money  collected 
for  short  weights  on  our  coal.  We  are  both  here, 
so  you  know  we  have  made  some  collections. 
Owing  to  one  excuse  or  another  by  the  rail¬ 
roads,  we  failed  to  get  202  cars  weighed  at  all, 
but  we  did  manage  to  get  159  cars  weighed, 
ninety-six  of  these  cars  overweighed  or  under¬ 
weighed  less  than  1, ()()()  pounds;  sixty-three  cars 
fell  short  over  1,()00  pounds,  and  it  is  these 
sixty-three  cars  I  wish  to  speak  of.  These  cars 
were  from  almost  all  coal  shipping  districts,  and 
contained  all  kinds  of  coal,  from  $8.()(>  anthra¬ 
cite  to  Indiana  mine-run.  The  total  shortage  on 
these  sixty-three  cars  was  an  even  lOO  tons, 
amounting  to  $3()9.55,  or  an  average  shortage  of 
.'i,348  pounds,  amounting  to  $5.8()  per  car. 

The  first  lot  of  claims  we  sent  to  the  railroad 
claims  agent,  but  as  all  the  satisfaction  we  got 
was  a  card  notice,  stating  number  of  claim,  we 
soon  changed  and  sent  all  our  claims  to  the  as¬ 
sociation  railroad  claims  department,  and  through 
them  we  have  been  able  to  collect  a  great  many 
claims  that  otherwise  would  not  have  received 
much  attention.  We  have  many  claims  still 
|)cnding,  but  we  arc  so  confident  that  they  are 
just  claims  and  we  will  get  them  that  they  are 
listed  on  our  inventory  i\Iay  1st  as  an  asset  at 
their  face  value.  It  takes  time  to  collect  these 


claims,  and  if  you  do  not  get  action  on  them 
as  soon  as  you  wish,  don’t  give  them  up,  but 
make  the  railroads  pay  that  which  it  owes  you. 
We  have  been  asleep  on  this  one  question,  and 
'  it  will  take  them  some  time  to  realize  we  mean 
business.  You  will  receive  a  letter  some  time 
after  you  have  filed  your  claim,  reading  like 
this : 

“Beg  to  advise  claim  so  and  so  is  herewith  re¬ 
turned  to  you  for  your  withdrawal,  as  investiga¬ 
tion  has  developed  the  fact  that  the  car  did  not 
meet  with  any  rough  handling  or  theft  while  on 
the  rails  of  this  company  or  its  connections.” 

Think  of  that!  This  railroad  will  accept  this 
car  and  issue  a  bill  of  lading  showing  contents 
and  amount,  and  on  arrival  at  destination  again 
weigh  the  car  and  issue  a  weigh  bill  showing 
a  shortage  over  their  own  agent’s  signature. 
Then  because  they  cannot  find  where  the  short¬ 
age  occurred,  write  you  a  letter  like  the  above, 
and  expect  you  to  believe  there  was  no  shortage. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  all 
roads  are  alike  on  the  question  of  settling  short 
weights  claims.  Our  experience  has  been 
varied  with  the  four  roads  entering  our  city. 
One  road,  whose  chief  revenue  comes  from 
carrying  coal,  had  a  car  of  coke  it  had  hauled 
from  the  ovens,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  I 
ordered  the  car  over  to  another  road  for  de¬ 
livery  to  one  of  our  yards,  and  also  ordered  this 
road  to  weigh  the  car  l)cfore  they  set  it,  for 
which  they  charged  $1.00.  It  was  short  2,000 
pounds,  amounting  to  $3.35.  I  filed  bill  for  this 
amount  plus  the  $1.00  that  had  been  charged  by 
the  other  road  for  weighing,  and  the  whole  claim 
was  allowcfl.  I  have  also  filed  claims  for  the 
$1.00  weighing  charges. 
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U.  S.  Senate  Disgraced  by  Its  Mine  Committee. 


As  indicated  in  a  recent  issue,  the  investiga¬ 
tion  into  strike  conditions  in  West  Virginia, 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  is  having  a  very  distressing  influence  upon 
the  coal  trade  of  that  state.  As  was  forecasted 
in  our  previous  report,  the  sympathy  extended  by 
the  United  States  Senate  to  the  miners  has 
caused  the  latter  to  completely  lose  their  balance, 
and  to  believe  more  firmly  than  ever  they  have 
believed  that  they  were  suffering  a  great  wrong 
which  needs  instantly  to  be  righted.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  miners  in  that  field  have  just  about 
started  on  another  strike. 

Reports  from  West  Virginia,  for  the  last  week, 
have  indicated  a  renewal  of  hostilities  in  two 
fields.  The  early  part  of  this  week  the  statement 
was  made  at  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  that  the 
miners  in  the  Paint  Creek  and  Cabin  Creek 
field  had  proved  to  be  beyond  the  control  of 
any  one.  Long  ago  the  operators  knew  that, 
because  of  the  agitation,  they  had  really  no  com¬ 
mand  over  the  miners.  Now  the  Miners’  Union, 
which  started  the  trouble  and  which  claimed  it 
was  able  to  control  the  men,  has  come  forward 
to  confess  that  it  is  not  even  able  to  determine 
what  action  the  men  will  take;  it  refuses  to  be 
responsible  for  what  is  likely  to  happen. 

In  the  whole  situation,  in  fact.  Governor  Hat¬ 
field  is  about  the  only  man  who  seems  to  be  able 
to  say  with  any  assurance  what  the  future  has 
in  store,  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  resort  to  the  militia  to  put  down  the  riots 
started  by  the  dignified  senators  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Also  the  sympathy  by  the  senators  to  the  miner 
has  caused  an  uprising  in  other  fields.  On  Tues¬ 
day  of  this  week  the  officers  of  the  Miners’  Union 
announced  that  they  were  going  to  cal!  a  general 
meeting  to  discuss  the  feasibility  and,  in  fact, 
the  probability,  of  calling  a  general  strike  for 
New  River,  which  would  presently  extend  to 
mines  along  the  Norfolk  &  Western  or  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  field. 

As  these  things  indicate.  West  Virginia  is  in 
for  a  really  serious  labor  trouble,  all  of  which, 
of  course,  is  unnecessary  and  would  have  been 
avoided  had  not  the  senate  sent  a  committee 
down  there  to  stir  up  things  just  about  the  time 
matters  were  quieting  down. 

In  this  particular  case  The  Black  Di-Xmond, 
a  partisan  newspaper,  hesitated  to  discuss  what 
has  happened  at  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  with¬ 
in  the  last  week,  fearing  that  it  might  be  accused 
of  speaking  with  undue  severity.  Nevertheless, 
the  attitude  of  some  of  the  investigators  has  been 
such  as  to  call  for  the  use  of  plain  language  on 
the  part  of  some  one.  A  senator  by  the  name  of 
Martine  was  one  of  the  investigators.  He  heard 
first  the  matters  presented  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Miners’  Union  and  a  few  of  the  agitators. 
He  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  wait  any 
longer  to  arrive  at  his  decision.  Before  the  op¬ 
erators  had  a  chance  to  present  their  side  of  the 
case,  this  senator  went  into  a  pulpit  in  Charles¬ 
ton  on  Sunday  and  made  a  vicious  attack  upon 
the  operators. 

This  was  an  offiense  against  justice  and  fair¬ 
ness  which  seems  to  us  wholly  inexcusable  and 
wholly  unwarranted,  especially  as  coming  from 
a  man  who  was  supposed  to  occupy  a  judicial 
position.  However,  upon  that  situation  we  make 
no  cor^ment  ourselves,  but  are  content  to  repro¬ 
duce  herewith  the  comment  of  two  daily  news¬ 
papers,  the  Philadelphia  Record  and  the  New 
York  Sun.  Those  two  comments  are  such  as 
will  tell  the  real  story  of  this  investigation. 

The  Record  says : 

“The  West  Virginia  mine  operators  announce 
that  they  will  controvert  the  evidence  that  has 
been  offered  regarding  the  firing  from  an  armored 
train  upon  a  camp  of  strikers.  This  will  confuse 
Senator  Martine  as  much  as  hearing  the  testi¬ 
mony  offered  by  the  other  side  confused  a  certain 
justice  of  the  peace,  who  explained  that  he  al¬ 
ways  decided  a  case  after  hearing  one  side,  be¬ 
cause  it  perplexed  him  greatly  to  hear  the  other 
side  and  he  couldn’t  tell  which  side  was  right. 
Mr.  Martine  has  heard  some  of  the  testimony  and 
decided  the  case  and  pronounced  scorching  pen¬ 
alties  on  the  mine  operators.  Testimony  in  re¬ 
buttal  will  leave  his  intellectual  apparatus  in  a 
honeless  tangle.” 

The  Nezo  York  Sun  says; 

“There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
‘anarchy’  in  West  Virginia,  where  the  old  strike 
of  the  coal  miners  began  afresh  yesterday  and 
where  something  like  a  private  war  has  been 
going  On  for  a  long  time. 

“A  calm  finding  of  the  facts,  without  bias  and 


Men  Sent  to  West  Virginia  to  Inquire 
Into  the  Strike  Causes  Turn  Partisan  and 
Offer  to  Fight — Decorous  Members  Muz¬ 
zle  Martine. 


without  demagogy,  without  prejudice  against  coal 
operator  or  union  miner  or  non-union  miner, 
would  have  justified  the  appointment  of  the  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  of  the  senate. 

“But  what  shall  be  said  of  a  member  of  that 
committee,  the  Hon.  James  Edgar  Martine  of 
New  Jersej-,  who  on  Sunday  preached  from  a  pul¬ 
pit  this  doctrine  and  tins  gospel : 

“  ‘But  the  rich  mineral  lands  of  your  state  have 
been  stricken  with  the  cankering  blight  of  insati¬ 
able  greed.  The  wealth  of  the  state  has  been 
taken  from  the  many  by  the  few.’ 

“Thus  does  Mr.  Martine  seek  to  add  fuel  to 
the  flame.  Such  is  the  temper  with  which  he 
stirs  up  discontent  and  foments  lawlessness. 

“The  miners  of  West  Virginia  do  not  know  that 
Mr.  Martine  is  the  butt  of  the  senate,  that  he 
never  found  out  anything  in  his  life,  that  for  a 
generation  he  has  been  a  mere  empty  drum.  To 
them  he  has  the  prestige  of  a  senator;  and  he 
uses  it  to  inflame  and  infuriate  them. 

“If  any  injustice  has  been  done  to  any  man  in 
West  Virginia,  The  Sun  would  have  it  righted, 
through  how  the  federal  government  can  right  it 
does  not  appear ;  but  what  a  spectacle  is  a  United 
States  senator  setting  ‘the  many’  against  ‘the 
few,’  even  if  he  be  only  Jimmy  Martine? 

“The  Democratic  party  must  not  forget  that 
it  is  in  a  minority.  Is  there  no  way  for  it  to 
call  off  a  few  of  its  fools?” 

To  show  why  these  disgruntled  newspapers 
speak  thus  harshly',  we  print  here  two  newspaper 
dispatches.  They  both  deal  with  Mr.  Martine 
and  both  report  quarrels  on  the  same  day — June 
17. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  17.— A  sensational 
verba!  controversy  between  Senator  James  E. 
Martine  of  New  Jersey  and  Gen.  C.  C.  Watts, 
counsel  for  the  West  Virginia  coal  operators, 
during  which  bitter  personalities  were  indulged  in 
marked  today’s  session  of  the  senate  strike  in¬ 
vestigating  committee.  Senator  Martine  was 
questioning  Dr.  J.  W.  Ashby,  a  Cabin  Creek 
physician,  regarding  sanitary  conditions  in  that 
section  and  had  developed  from  him  that  there 
was  no  method  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  in  the 
entire  district.  The  senator  was  pressing  the 
question  when  Watts  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“I  demand  that  you  cease  your  browbeating 
and  bullying  of  witnesses!”  he  yelled.  “The 
fact  that  you  are  a  United  States  senator  does  not 
give  you  the  right  to  be  a  czar.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  sir?”  shouted  Martine, 
his  face  aflame,  jumping  forward  to  the  front  of 
the  table  used  by  the  committee.  “I  am  a  senator 
of  the  United  States,  commissioned  to  inquire  into 
these  outrageous  conditions. 

“It  is  your  duty  to  provide  sanitary  methods 
'vhich  will  protect  the  lives  of  these  workers,  and 
I  am  asking  this  educated  physician  whether  he 
considers  •  the  present  sanitary  methods  the  best 
possible.” 

Watts  was  plainly  as  angry  as  Senator  Martine, 
and  he  shouted ; 

“This  state  knows  how  to  take  care  of  her  own 
people,  and,  anyhow.  West  Virginia  does  not  have 
to  go  to  the  mosquito-laden  swamps  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  learn  lessons  in  sanitation.” 

Chairman  Swanson  broke  in  with  : 

“Let’s  have  this  stopped  or  adjourn  imme¬ 
diately.” 

Watts  and  Martine  immediately  subsided,  and 
then  Chairman  Swanson  severely  rebuked  the  at¬ 
torney  for  the  coal  operators  for  his  attitude,  de¬ 
claring  that  Senator  Martine  was  well  within  his 
prerogatives  and  that  the  strictures  of  the  attor¬ 
ney  were  uncalled  for.  The  episode  added  to  the 
bitter  feeling  between  the  coal  operators’  lawyers 
and  Senator  Martine. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  17. — At  a  stormy 
session  of  the  senate  mine  strike  investigating 
committee,  during  which  a  fist  fight  between  Sen¬ 
ator  Martine  of  New  Jersey  and  Quinn  Morton, 
manager  of  the  Paint  Creek  Operators’  associa¬ 
tion,  was  narrowly  averted,  the  coal  operators  of 


Paint  and  Cabin  Creeks  today  presented  their  side 
of  the  controversy. 

Mr.  Morton,  as  the  principal  witness  for  the 
operators,  presented  their  account  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  preceded  the  strike  and  detailed 
his  activities  during  the  troubles. 

His  discussion  of  his  participation  in  the  at¬ 
tack  on  the  strikers’  camp  at  Holly  Grove  from 
an  armored  train  precipitated  the  clash  with 
Senator  Martine,  who  was  questioning  him. 

Senator  Martine  wanted  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Morton  had  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  effect 
of  the  firing  on  Holly  Grove,  but  before  he  had 
developed  his  line  of  questioning.  Senator  Swan¬ 
son,  scenting  trouble,  adjourned  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Morton  leaned  back  in  the  witness  seat 
as  Senator  Martine,  his  hat  and  heavy  walking 
stick  in  his  hand,  stood  behind  the  press  table 
still  asking  questions. 

“Well,”  remarked  Mr.  Morton,  “we’ll  all  go 
down  and  take  a  few  drinks  and  then  we’ll  feel 
better.” 

The  crowd  had  already  begun  to  crowd  toward 
the  door  of  the  room  when  it  was  arrested  by  a 
shout  of  Senator  Martine. 

“What  was  that  you  said,  sir?”  he  demanded, 
leaning  toward  Mr.  Morton. 

“I  said  we’ll  all  go  down  and  have  a  few  drinks 
and  we’ll  feel  better,”  repeated  the  mine  operator. 

Pushing  his  way  through  the  little  throng  about 
the  stenographers’  table.  Senator  Martine 
shouted : 

“You  are  a  blackguard  of  the  worst  character 
to  address  such  a  remark  to  me.” 

Out  of  the  confusion  that  followed  came  the 
voice  of  Morton. 

“Did  you  not  take  three  drinks  with  me  in 
thirty  minutes?” 

W  ith  a  bound  Senator  Martine  covered  the 
short  distance  that  separated  the  two  men. 

“You  have  forfeited  all  right  to  consideration 
as  a  decent  white  man,”  he  shouted. 

“You  are  an  excited  old  man,”  interposed  At¬ 
torney  Vinson,  as  both  men  pressed  toward  each 
other.  Vinson  protested  against  his  client  being 
“insulted.” 

Senator  Swanson  hurried  around  the  committee 
table  and  seized  Senator  Martine.  Aided  by  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  Higgins  he  hurried  him  from  the 
room,  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Vinson  protesting  in 
vigorous  language  against  the  proceedings. 

This  closed  the  incident,  but  the  excited  throng 
from  the  committee  room  filed  out  to  the  hotel 
lobby,  and  a  general  disturbance  accompanied  the 
discussion  of  the  affair. 

This  afternoon  Senators  Swanson  and  Ken¬ 
yon  conferred  as  to  whether  the  committee  should 
■continue  its  hearings  or  should  halt  the  proceed¬ 
ings  abruptly  and  return  to  Washington.  Later 
Sergeant-at-Arms  Higgins  summoned  Senator 
Martine  to  the  conference,  and  an  agreement  was 
reached  by  which  Senator  Kenyon  was  to  do  all 
the  questioning  for  the  committee.  It  was  then 
decided  to  continue  the  hearings  here,  at  least 
until  tomorrow  evening. 

A  number  of  mine  superintendents,  mine  fore¬ 
men,  and  company  doctors  were  called  by  the 
operators  to  testify  as  to  conditions  in  the  strike 
zone.  All  defended  the  position  of  the  operators 
in  the  strike. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Andrews  said  that  armed  miners  had 
been  causing  trouble  in  Paint  creek  before  the 
B.ajdwin-Feltz  guards  came  into  the  district.  He 
said  the  guards  behaved  well  and  were  not  brutal 
or  overbearing. 


Coal  Rate  Advance  Allowed. 


Washington,  June  17. — The  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  handed  down  a  decision  to¬ 
day  approving  an  advance  of  10  cents  a  ton  in 
the  rate  on  soft  coal  from  mines  in  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia  to  certain  points  in  the  West. 

The  decision  was  in  a  proceeding  started  on 
the  Commission’s  initiative  in  suspending  tariffs 
which  proposed  to  close  certain  routes  and  can¬ 
cel  the  rates  applicable  to  them.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  in  addition  is  allowing  an  increase  of  10 
cents  a  ton,  directs  that  present  routes  be  kept 
open.  The  new  rates  apply  to  designations  be¬ 
yond  Milwaukee  and  Kewannee,  Wis.  The  Ches¬ 
apeake  &  Ohio,  the  Kanawha  and  Michigan,  the 
Pere  Marquette  and  the  Grand  Trunk  were_  the 
defendants  in  the  proceeding.  The  increase  is  to 
be  effective  by  July  15, 
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Meeting  of  the  Coal  Mining  Institute  of  America. 


PiTT.sni'Ki’.n ,  Pa.,  June  1,") — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence) — The  summer  meeting  of  the  Coal 
Mining  Institute  of  America  opened  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  Hall  of  the  Engineers’  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Oliver  building  yesterday, 
continuing  through  today,  and  is  being  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  mining  men  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  miners  and 
operators  generally.  Among  those  taking  part 
in  the  program  are  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  Dr.  I.  C.  White,  state  geologist  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  was  originally  intended  to  hold  the 
meeting  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  but  at  the  request 
of  a  number  of  mining  engineers  the  place  of 
meeting  was  changed  to  this  city. 

Practical  addresses  and  discussions,  relating 
both  to  the  actual  work  of  mining  and  the  quality 
and  extent  of  the  coal  supply  in  various  sections, 
marked  the  sessions.  One  of  the  principal  fea¬ 
tures  was  an  illustrated  address  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  bituminous  coal  field  by  John  W.  Boileau, 
geologist,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Boileau  accompanied 
his  address  with  numerous  views  of  his  private 
maps  and  with  many  lantern-slides,  showing  dis¬ 
tinctive  operating  and  transportation  develop¬ 
ments. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  president,  W. 
E.  Fohl  of  Pittsburgh,  followed  by  a  lantern 
slide  exhibition  of  the  “safety  first”  methods  of 
the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company.  Before  adjourn¬ 
ment  in  the  evening  the  delegates  visited  the  of¬ 
fices  and  inspected  the  appliances  of  the  United 
Statse  Weather  Bureau  on  the  invitation  of 
Henry  Pennywitt,  the  local  forecaster.  Last  night 
the  guests  attended  the  meeting  of  Engineers’ 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  in  their  rooms. 

This  morning  the  miners  will  visit  the  Carne¬ 
gie  Museum  on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Hol¬ 
land,  while  the  afternoon  will  be  spent  in  an 
inspection  of  the  Federal  testing  laboratory  at 
the  Arsenal  grounds,  and  a  trip  to  the  experi¬ 
mental  mine  under  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  Bruceton. 

Among  prominent  coal  operators  attending  the 
meeting  are;  Jesse  K.  Johnston,  of  Pittsburgh; 
William  Bird,  assistant  general  superintendent  of 
the  Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Coal  Company ; 
Austin  King,  general  inspector  of  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Company ;  C.  L.  Clark,  general  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Alexander  Coke  Company,  and  S.  A. 
Taylor,  State  Mine  Inspector  S.  W.  Cunningham, 
R.  G.  Roby  and  Thomas  Howorth  and  H.  H. 
Stock,  professor  of  mining  and  engineering  in  the 
University  of  Illinois,  are  also  among  the  dele¬ 
gates. 

The  address  of  John  W.  Boileau  was  one  of  the 
important  features  of  the  meeting  and  was  as 
follows : 

■The  various  coal  fields  of  the  world,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ideas  of  our  different  experts,  have  been 
laid  down  under  various  conditions.  Some  coal 
beds  are  said  to  be  in  existence  because  of  the 
transportation  of  vegetable  matter  and  deposit 
deposited  in  the  basins,  and  the  sweeping  down 
of  the  forests  from  the  mountains  into  the  basins. 
Others  state  that  during  the  excited  period  on 
the  earth’s  crust,  between  the  throwing  up  of 
the  sediment,  earthly  deposit,  and  others,  that 
the  higher  specific  gravity  of  the  various  miner¬ 
als,  soil,  sand,  etc.,  caused  it  to  settle  first  and  the 
vegetable  bed  to  decompose  and  sink  later  on,  the 
mineral  deposit  forming  a  bed  for  the  vegetable 
bed  and  later  being  covered  up  by  the  after  de¬ 
posit  of  sand,  soil,  clay,  etc.  But  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  true  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed,  in  the  main, 
as  I  believe  the  great  vegetable  bed  was  formed 
immediately  where  the  coal  bed  exists.  This 
would  give  us  a  more  perfect  condition,  more 
ideal  formation,  and  it  has  resulted  in  the  making 
of  a  most  persistent  bed  so  far  as  quality,  reg¬ 
ularity,  thickness  and  slope  are  concerned. 

As  shown  on  the  map,  this  bed  outcrops  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  at  the  top.  The  Eastern 
outcrop,  while  not  caused  by  the  same  conditions 
as  that  of  the  Northern,  has  been  more  forceful 
in  its  results,  leaving  the  Old  Connellsville  Basin 
between  the  Great  Chestnut  Ridge  anticline  and 
that  of  the  Fayette  anticline.  Then,  the  next  is 
the  great  Belle  Vernon  anticline,  and  on  the 
west  the  outcrop  is  through  the  first  tier  of  coun¬ 
ties  of  eastern  Ohio;  while  northern  West  Vir¬ 
gin,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Monongalia, 
Marion,  Wetzel,  Harrison  and  Doddridge,  are 
almost  wholly  underlaid  by  the  regular  bed  of 
Pittsburgh  coal. 

To  the  north  mainly  the  influences  that  caused 
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the  coal  beds  to  erode  and  the  changing  of  the 
quality  from  as  originally  laid  down,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  tbe  grer  t  glaciers  from  the  North  that 
scooped  out  the  Great  Lakes  and  dammed  up 
the  ATonongahela  River  from  its  original  course 
when  it  ran  north  into  lake  territory,  turning  it 
south,  forming  the  Ohio,  which  waters  reach  the 
gulf. 

The  influences  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  on  the 
east  was,  as  shown  by  the  zone  of  eruption,  in 
Chestnut  Ridge.  This  undoubtedly  caused  the 
coal  to  erode  and  between  that  and  the  great 
Fayette  anticline  an  ideal  body  of  coal  for  the 
making  of  metallurgical  coke  is  to  be  found.  Not 
only  it  is  of  good  thickness  and  good  quality, 
but  of  the  proper  physical  shape  in  the  way  of 
softness  to  make  a  coke  without  any  preparation. 
While  the  Lower  Connellsville  region  to  the 
northwest  of  the  Fayette  anticline  and  between 
there  and  the  great  Belle  Vernon  anticline  is 
well  covered  and  in  the  heart  of  the  basin,  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  plants  as  Briar  Hill  and 
Thompson-Connellsville  Coke  Companies,  which 
reaches  a  high  development  both  in  quality  and 
thickness,  low  in  sulphur  and  low  in  phosphorus, 
both  of  which  are  necessary  for  the  making  of 
high  grade  iron. 

The  extension  of  this  basin  from  the  coke 
fields  into  the  Webster-Irwin-West  Newton  gas 
coal  basin  furnishes  our  famous  Youghiogheny 
g’^s  coal,  used  in  gas  making  plants,  and  as  a 
high  grade  fuel  to  a  large  territory.  To  the 
west  of  the  Belle  Vernon  anticline  we  find  in 
the  ’nasin  between  there  and  the  Amity  anticline, 
as  a  rule,  a  harder  coal  than  that  east  and  not 
quite  so  great  in  thickness,  although  when  pre¬ 
pared,  whether  by  washing  or  by  the  use  of  the 
picking  tables  to  eliminate  tbe  slates,  a  success¬ 
ful  gas  and  coking  coal  can  be  had,  and  can  be 
used  as  a  gas  coal,  as  previously  stated. 

When  you  go  over  much  farther  west  of  the 
.Amity  anticline  or  west  of  the  Washington  anti¬ 
cline,  in  the  northeasterly  and  southwesterly 
direction,  the  coal  to  the  northwest  of  that  is 
considered  only  a  fuel  coal,  and  much  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  of  erosion,  after  influences  and  drainage, 
is  of  a  poor  character,  high  in  impurities,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  high  grade  coals,  thus 
causing  the  British  thermal  units  to  drop  from 
14,000  and  over  down  to  about  12,000. 

The  coal  fields  which  contain  the  Freeports, 
Kittannings  and  lower  measures  to  the  east  and 
to  the  north  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  along  with  the  Pittsburgh  bed  produced 
nearly  160,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  Con¬ 
sidering  this,  together  with  the  immense  amount 
of  fuel  used  in  plants  and  loss,  I  dare  say  one- 
third  of  the  entire  tonnage  removed  from  the 
ground  in  the  United  States  is  mined  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  does  not  include  the  an¬ 
thracite  of  an  annual  tonnage  of  7.1,000,000  to 
80,000.000  tons. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  proper  there  is  mined 
more  than  60,000,000  tons  of  coal,  and  including 
the  Connellsville  district,  Fayette  and  Westniore- 
land,  the  coal  used  as  coal  and  as  coal  in  making 
coke,  including  the  Pittsburgh  district,  amounts 
to  100,000,000  tons  annually,  or  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  tonnage  of  the  United  States.  The  coke 
region  will  average  21,000,000  tons  of  coke,  or, 
approximately,  02,000,000  tons  of  coal,  together 
with  a  very  probable  increase  in  the  next  twenty 
years,  approximating  between  5  per  cent  and  7 
per  cent,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  past  records. 
Pittsburgh  and  its  manufacturers  in  the  Monon- 
gahela,  Ohio  and  Allegheny  valleys,  within  short 
radius  of  Pittsburgh,  is  the  greatest  coal  con¬ 
suming  district  in  the  world.  While  we  consume 
at  home,  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  proper, 
16,000,000  tons,  we  consume  enough  more  in  the 
way  of  coke,  which  takes  coal  to  the  extent  of 
total  tonnage  of  coal  used  of  more  than  25,000,000 
tons.  More  than  12,000,000  tons  of  our  coal 
goes  to  the  Lakes;  some  of  it  goes  as  far  west  as 
the  Dakotas.  Canada  has  a  tonnage  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  per  annum,  between 
tbe  Soo  on  the  west  and  Montreal  on  the  east, 
particularly  the  province  of  Ontario.  While 
these  statements  show  a  north  and  west  ship¬ 
ment,  we  are  shipping  to  tide  water  over  our 


various  lines,  and  from  tide  water  it  is  carried 
by  boat  into  New  England,  coming  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  coal  from  Nova  Scotia.  Our  great 
markets  are  northwest,  north  and  east. 

Pennsylvania  has  only  about  five  per  cent  of 
the  coal  area,  but  you  can  observe  that  the  state 
is  producing  about  half  of  the  entire  tonnage  of 
the  United  States.  This  means  early  exhaustion, 
particularly  of  the  gas  and  coking  coal,  which 
will  be  the  fuel  of  the  future,  and  we  have  the 
best  gas  and  the  best  coking  coal  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  gas  and  for  metallurgical  purposes.  It 
is  rich  in  by-products  the  same  as  other  coal,  and 
assures  Pittsburgh  district  as  a  great  financial 
center,  such  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

With  our  great  railroads  consuming  immense 
quantities  of  coal,  and  with  half  of  the  iron  in¬ 
dustry  located  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  Pittsburgh  bed  will  be  drawn  upon  at 
a  tremendous  rate  of  exhaustion. 

With  an  initial  consumption  of  5,000  acres  of 
gas  and  coking  coal  per  annum,  and  an  annual 
increase  of  15  per  cent,  the  total  area  will  amount 
to  approximately  600,000  acres  of  coal.  A  square 
beginning  on  a  line  between  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Brooke  county.  West  Virginia, 
and  a  point  directly  west  from  Washington,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  extending  it  to  the  Monongahela 
River  near  Monongahela  City,  and  southward  on 
a  direct  line  to  the  West  Virginia  state  line, 
and  westward  to  the  state  line  between  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  West  Virginia,  would  be  an  approxi¬ 
mate  area  of  what  the  exhaustion  would  be  with 
that  increase. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  tonnage,  I  would  say 
that  one  large  railroad  system  uses  six  acres 
per  day  of  coal.  The  requirements  of  acreages 
daily  in  the  United  States  are  more  than  225 
acres  daily.  This  exhaustion  of  the  minerals  is 
not  renewed  like  in  agriculture.  As  a  compari¬ 
son  with  agriculture,  it  takes  850,000  acres  daily 
for  the  people  of  our  country.  We  use  mere  than 
half  a  million  acres  of  cereals  each  day  in  the 
year.  We  use  7,000,000  bushels  of  corn  each 
day,  2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  1,000,000  bushels 
of  potatoes  each  day,  30,000  bales  of  cotton  each 
day. 

In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  allowing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  as  240,000,000  tons,  6,000  tons 
to  the  acre,  means  40,000  acres  of  coal  annually. 
If  all  the  coal  in  Pennsylvania  was  taken  from 
our  largest  county,  such  as  Greene  or  Washing¬ 
ton  county,  it  would  last  only  eight  or  ten  years. 
.As  stated,  coal  is  not  like  agriculture  or  timber; 
the  latter  which  is  being  taken  out  at  the  rate 
of  .24,000  acres  daily,  while  the  amount  of  tim¬ 
ber  restored  by  natural  growth  or  artificial 
means  amounts  to  8,000  acres  daily,  thus  we  are 
losing  practically  16,000  acres  of  timber  each  day 
of  the  year. 


Coal  at  Panama. 


Rumors  published  recently  to  the  effect  that 
coal  has  been  discovered  at  Panama  have 
been  positively  verified  by  The  Black  Dia¬ 
mond  and  some  details  are  now  available. 
The  coal  was  discovered  by  ignorant  natives 
of  the  country,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bocas  del  Toro,  and  taken  to  the  officials  of 
a  large  American  company  which  had  it 
analyzed.  The  samples  were  sent  to  New 
York  and  the  analyses  compared  most  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  Georges  Creek  coals,  so  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  to  be  of  the  best  quality  in 
this  country.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that 
the  showing  was  a  most  creditable  one  and 
that  if  anything  the  coal  was  superior  to 
(jeorges  Creek.  No  one  has  any  knowledge 
of  the  extent  of  the  deposits  but  American 
interests  have  gone  about  prospecting  to  de¬ 
termine  the  quantities  available  for  mining 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  coal 
exists.  It  is  stated  that  mining  problems  will 
be  few  and  that  drift  mining  will  be  prac¬ 
ticed  entirely.  If  such  conditions  be  proven 
by  the  explorations  in  progress,  the  new  field 
is  a  most  inviting  one  calculated  to  change  the 
fuel  situation  at  the  canal  materially. 


The  activity  of  coal  company  promoters 
in  the  bituminous  fields  of  Pennsylvania  have 
so  advanced  the  prices  of  lands  that  dealers 
in  farm  property  report  a  falling  off  in  deals 
for  agricultural  properties. 
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What  is  the  Most  Economical  Type  of  Coal  Pocket 


A  simple  incident  a  short  time  ago  led  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  is.  toda3-.  keeping  the  engineers  and 
the  retail  coal  dealers  busy  figuring.  They  are 
busy  with  pad  and  pencil  to  find  the  answer  to 
the  simple  question :  W  hat  is  the  cheapest,  the 
best,  and  the  most  economical  design  of  coal 
pocket  for  average  use? 

Every  man  has  his  own  individual  opinion. 
Those  who  are  best  informed  on  the  subject  say 
that  the  question  cannot  be  answered  at  all.  They 
say  that  every  situation  requires  an  individual 
pocket,  or  its  individual  design.  Even  among 
those  who  discuss  the  question  as  raised  hardly 
any  two  agree  or  come  within  gunshot  of  agree¬ 
ing.  Because  of  the  vast  dififerences  of  opinion 
the  discussion  is  interesting  even  though  it  may 
not  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion.  For  the  in¬ 
formation  which  may  be  given  to  retail  dealers, 
rather  than  because  it  is  hoped  to  find  an  exact 
answer  to  the  question.  The  Bl.\ck  Di.vmond 
will  print  the  discussion,  first  outlining  how  it 
happened  to  get  started. 

Some  months  ago  L.  R.  Rutter,  president  of 
David  Rutter  &  Company  of  Chicago  was  building 
a  coal  pocket  at  Evanston,  Illinois.  Whth  that 
pocket,  he  expected  to  establish  a  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  to  deliver  by  motor  truck  over  a  rather 
wide  area.  Itir.  Rutter,  therefore,  wanted  to  get 
not  only  maximum  storage  for  the  amount  of 
money  invested,  but  he  wanted  to  get  automatic 
handling  and  quick  loading  so  that  his  auto  trucks 
would  not  be  delayed  needlessly  in  the  yards. 
He  had  to  decide,  therefore,  on  what  kind  of  a 
plant  he  would  put  up  on  the  piece  of  property 
which  he  owned.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  delib¬ 
eration  upon  this  important  subject,  he  said: 

“I  decided  upon  a  pocket  in  which  the  coal 
would  be  handRd  by  machinery  because  it  does 
not  cost  any  more  to  run  that  machinery  than  it 
does  to  keep  a  trestle  in  repair.  By  the  use  of  the 
machines,  I  can  handle  all  the  coal  that  passes 
through  the  pocket  very  rapidly  and  load  all 
wagons  by  .gravity  or  without  having  to  put  a 
shovel  to  a  single  ton  of  the  coal.” 

A  short  time  after  that  statement  was  made 
T.  i\[.  Snead  of  the  Gravity  Coal  Bin  Company 
of  Chicago  was  declaiming  elaborately  and  pro¬ 
fusely  upon  the  advantage  of  what  he  chooses 
to  style  a  gravity  pocket.  That  is.  he  was  advo¬ 
cating  a  pocket  by  wdiich  the  railroad  car  itself 
is  hoisted  to  an  elevation  from  which  it  drops 
its  coal  into  some  kind  of  a  container  or  bin  from 
which  the  coal  later  is  fed  out  by  gravity  through 
chutes  to  the  waiting  wagon  below.  This  type 
of  pocket,  of  course,  presupposes  the  use  of  a 
trestle  upon  which  the  loaded  railroad  car  is 
dragged  up  to  the  required  elevation.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  particular  kind  of  pocket  which 
Mr.  Rutter  had  decided  against.  It  was  this 
trestle  which  l\Ir.  Rutter  said  w'ould  cost  as  much 
to  maintain  as  it  would  cost  to  install  and  oper¬ 
ate  such  machinery  as  would  give  complete  auto¬ 
matic  handling  of  the  coal. 

With  the  point  raised  by  IMr.  Rutter  in  mind, 
Mr.  Snead  was  challenged  to  present  figures 
which  would  prove  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  cost 
of  his  gravity  plant  would,  in  interest,  in  repair 
and  in  handling  charges,  fall  below — as  he  claimed 
it  would  fall  below — the  cost  of  a  pocket  equipped 
with  machinery.  At  that  time  this  suggestion 
was  made  to  IMr.  Snead. 

"The  points  which  you  make  in  favor  of  your 
gravity  pocket  are:  It  unloads  the  coal  for  the 
retail  dealer  by  giving  him  no  greater  trouble 
than  is  entailed  in  unlocking  the  bottom  of  a 
hopper  car.  It  works  to  the  utmost  satisfaction 
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of  the  railroad  because  it  provides  almost  the  in¬ 
stant  unloading  of  a  railroad  car,  and,  therefore, 
the  return  of  that  car  to  the  carrier's  service. 
You  say,  also,  that  it  serves  the  consumer  of  the 
coal  because  it  enables  the  owner  of  that  plant 
to  have  always  available  for  loading  into  his 
wagons  a  dependable  supply  of  coal.  You  say, 
incidentally,  that  it  is  cheaiier  than  any  other 
kind.  A  great  many  people  are  contending  di¬ 
rectly  the  opposite  to  what  you  contend,  with  the 
exception  that  they  all  admit  that  your  type 
of  plant  releases  the  railroad  car  quickly.  It  is, 
therefore,  up  to  you  to  present  figures  to  show 
that  upkeep,  repairs  and  the  interest  on  a  long, 
high  trestle  are  actually  lower  than  the  cost  of 
running  a  piece  of  machinery  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  handle  that  coal  by  machinery.” 

Mr.  Snead  was  willing  to  go  on  record  pro¬ 
vided  the  subject  were  treated  in  an  engineering 
manner  and,  therefore,  all  elements  which 
enter  into  the  cost  of  handling  coal  taken  into 
consideration.  For  example,  he  raised,  as  any 
engineer  would  most  likely  raise,  the  question  of 
the  degradation  of  coal  by  the  two  methods.  He 
raised  it  in  a  particularly  insistent  w.ay,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

"When  the  retail  dealer  gets  coal  at  his  plant  it 
costs  him  a  certain  amount  per  ton.  That  cost 
includes  not  only  the  price  paid  for  the  coal  at 
the  mines,  but  the  transportation  charges  between 
the  mine  and  the  retailer's  bin.  Therefore,  the 
retail  dealer  when  he  permits  a  piece  of  machin¬ 
ery  to  grind  up  his  coal,  loses  money  two  ways, 
he  loses  coal  which  he  wants  to  sell  and  he 
turns  a  high  priced  into  a  low  priced  fuel.  That 
is.  if  we  take  the  average  value  of  the  coal  at  the 
retailer’s  plant  at  $.’5..')()  per  ton.  every  particle  of 
that  coal  that  is  reduced  in  value  bears  a  certain 
relation  to  that  $3. .50.  Therefore,  the  decreased 
value  of  the  coal  caused  by  rough  handling  by 
machinery  must,  necessarily,  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  handling  that  coal  by  mechanical  means.  If, 
therefore,  the  degradation  is  greater  by  machin¬ 
ery  than  it  is  by  the  gravity  method,  that  serves 
as  a  demerit  for  the  mechanical  handling  and  as 
a  merit  in  favor  of  gravity  handling. 

"Then,  there  is  another  thing  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  That  is,  the  cost  of  the  building 
itself  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  It  would  not  do 
to  compare  the  cost  of  one  style  of  a  plant 
equipped  with  machinery  with  the  cost  of  another 
style  of  plant  equipped  to  handle  coal  by  gravity. 
On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
building  equipped  for  gravity  unloading  and  the 
building  equipped  with  machinery  handling  is 
exactly  of  the  same  type :  cost  precisely  the 
same  amount  of  money,  are  located  in  almost 
identically  the  same  condition,  and,  therefore,  all 
charges  and  interest  on  both  buildings  are  exactly 
alike.  It  must  be.  therefore,  taken  into  account 
that  the  only  real  difference  between  the  two 
plants  is  that  one  has  a  high  trestle  with  gravity 
unloading  of  the  cars,  the  other  has,  we  will 
«ay,  a  track  hopper  with  the  coal  hoisted  and 
conveyed  by  machinery.  The  proper  comparison 
in  these  two  plants  is  between  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  a  trestle,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
machinery,  both  of  them  being  influenced  by  the 


amount  of  degradation  each  causes  and  the  cost 
of  that  degradation  to  the  retail  dealer.” 

Also,  in  this  consideration.  Mr.  Snead  in¬ 
sisted  upon  considering  that  only  elevated  storage 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  He  did  not 
want  to  consider  part  elevated  and  part  ground 
storage.  Some  people  say  that  he  thus  so  limits 
the  discussion  as  to  destroy  altogether  any  value 
that  there  may  be  in  it.  For  example,  they  point 
to  a  plant  like  that  of  Bunge  Brothers  of  Chicago. 
The  principal  advantage  of  this  plant  is  that  one- 
half  of  it  is  given  over  to  ground  storage.  Mr. 
Bunge  says  that  this  type  of  storage  is  very  cheap 
because  coal  put  down  in  that  way  is,  customarily, 
the  coal  which  is  most  used  in  that  community, 
therefore,  coal  which  can  be  handled  very  cheaply 
when  the  occasion  warrants  its  recovery. 

Others  declare  that  Mr.  Snead’s  suggestion  is 
eminently  proper  because  nearly  every  modern 
plant  today  is  being  constructed  for  overhead 
storage  only.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country.  They  say,  it  is  quite 
proper,  therefore,  to  consider  that  the  retail 
dealer  wants  today  altogether  overhead  storage  or 
elevated  storage  so  that  all  the  coal  can  flow  down 
by  gravity  to  the  wagons. 

Air.  Snead  know's,  as  does  every  other  engineer 
who  builds  coal  pockets,  that  no  two  plants  are 
exactly  alike,  and  no  two  conditions  are  so  nearly 
the  same  that  the  designs  and  specifications  for 
one  pocket  could  be  used  on  the  other.  Still  he 
believes,  as  we  believe,  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
this  discussion  valuable  by  assuming  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  and  then  figuring  costs  on  that  basis. 
Some  critics  already  have  taken  decided  objection 
to  that  proposal.  They  say  that  it  is  positively  silly 
to  try  even  to  reach  an  approximate  estimate  on 
what  storage  will  cost  per  ton.  We  don’t  alto¬ 
gether  agree  with  such  critics.  Every  retail 
dealer  is  beginning  to  study  the  question  of  stor¬ 
age  space  and  of  handling  equipment.  He  wants 
something  approaching  approximate  figures  on 
what  a  plant  of  certain  size  will  cost.  We  real¬ 
ize  that  these  figures  change  with  localities  be¬ 
cause  costs  of  material  and  of  labor  differ.  Like¬ 
wise  wdth  different  localities,  the  cost  of  coal 
changes.  We  know  that  these  difficulties  are 
present,  still  we  are  not  willing  to  say  that  coal 
pocket  building  is  something  like  a  work  of  art 
which  can’t  be  reduced  to  business  basis.  We 
would  think  much  less  of  the  engineering  business 
if  we  thought  that  an  approximation — something 
in  no  wise  exact  nor  intended  to  be  exact — could 
not  be  made. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  pick  out 
any  one  condition  and  say  that  it  applies  every 
place,  it  is  possible,  as  we  believe,  to  discuss  this 
question  in  some  such  a  way  as  will  give  the 
retail  dealer  an  idea  at  least  of  what  it  is  going 
to  cost  him  for  different  types  of  plants  and  what 
it  is  going  to  cost  to  operate  those  different  types 
of  plants  for  specified  tonnages. 

In  order  that  this  subject  might  be  discussed 
Air.  Snead  prepared  a  table  of  figures.  This 
shows  for  two  types  of  plant  the  details  of  cost 
for  six  different  sizes.  These  are  Air.  Snead's 
figures  only.  They  are  not  printed  as  correct, 
but  merely  to  give  liis  idea  of  what  the  cost  ought 
to  be  under  various  conditions.  He  prepared 
these  figures  as  a  mark  at  wffiich  the  retail  dealers 
and  other  engineers  might  shoot.  We  print  them 
to  start  a  discussion  on  the  subject.  Already  a 
number  of  comments  have  been  made  upon  Air. 
Snead’s  estimates.  These  will  be  printed  in  time. 
His  table  of  costs — qualified  by  his  foot  notes — 
is  as  follows : 


Estimated  cost  of 


COMPAR.\Tl\'E  TABLE  COMMERCI.VL  CO.\L  HANDLING  PLANTS 
(Retail  Coal  Pockets). 


Total  Handling  Cost  Per  Ton 
in  Yr.  Period  20  Yr.  Period 


Cap.  coal 
(in  Ions) 

Type 

plant  Annual 

PZlevated  Storage  tonnage 
Total  Per  ton  handled 

Yearly  deprec. 

10  year  20  year 
nerior  period 

Annual 

repairs 

Average 
interest 
per  annum 

Insurance  Taxes 

Operating  Cost 
Labor  Power 

Degradation 
Total  Average 
per  ton 

Without  With 
Degra-  Degra¬ 
dation  dation 

Without  With 
Degra-  Degra¬ 
dation  dation 

1,000  M 

..Mechanical 

$  7,2.50 

$7.25 

10,000 

$  725  : 

^  302.50 

$  300 

$  217.50 

$  72.50 

$  54.37kJ 

$  200 

$  200 

$  1,875 

.1875 

.1769 

.3644 

.1406 

.3281 

1  ,oon 

G-Gravity 

8,4.50 

8.45 

10,000 

845 

422.50 

338 

253.50 

84.50 

63.37^2 

200 

120 

937,50 

.09375 

.1904 

.2841 

.1481 

.2418 

2,000 

M 

12,570 

6.28  H 

20,000 

1.257 

028.50 

502.80 

377.10 

125.70 

9i.27A 

400 

400 

3,750 

.1875 

.1578 

.34.53 

.1364 

.3239 

2.000 

C. 

14,050 

7.02‘A 

20,000 

1,465 

702.50 

562 

421.50 

140.50 

105.37K 

400 

140 

1,875 

.09375 

.1587 

.2524 

.1235 

.2172 

2.000 

M 

18,300 

6.10 

20.000 

1,830 

915 

732 

549 

183 

137.21 

000 

600 

5,625 

.1875 

.1543 

.3418 

.1238 

.3113 

2.000 

C. 

19,650 

6.55 

30.000 

1 ,965 

982.50 

786 

589.50 

196.50 

147.27  A 

000 

210 

2,812.50 

.0937.5 

.1498 

.24:15 

.1170 

.2107 

j.OOO 

M 

28,730 

5.746 

r>o,ooo 

2,873 

1,430.50 

1,149.20 

801.90 

287.30 

215.47}^ 

1,000 

1,000 

9,375 

.1875 

.1477 

.3352 

.1190 

.3065 

o.OOO 

C. 

33,600 

6.72 

50,000 

3.360 

1,080 

1.344 

1,008 

336 

252 

1,000 

300 

4,687.50 

.09375 

.1500 

.2437 

.1179 

.2121 

7,500 

M 

41,880 

5.584 

75.000 

4.188 

2,094 

1,675.20 

1,250.40 

418.80 

314.10 

1,500 

1,500 

14,062.50 

.1875 

.1447 

..3322 

.1167 

.3042 

7,500 

G 

47,600 

6.266 

75,000 

4,760 

2.380 

1.904 

1,428 

476 

357 

1.500 

450 

7,031.25 

.09375 

,1450 

.2387 

.1132 

.2069 

10,000 

.M 

55,730 

5. .573 

100,000 

5,573 

2,780.50 

2,229.20 

1,071.90 

557.30 

417.<)7A 

2,000 

2.000 

18,750 

.1875 

.1444 

.3319 

.1166 

.2991 

10,000 

G 

61 ,600 

6.16 

100,000 

6.160 

3,080 

2.464 

1.848 

616 

462 

2.000 

600 

9.375 

.09375 

.1384 

.2321 

.1076 

.2013 

Column  1 

O 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Note: — Columns  3-4-pIant  estimated  in 


of  tracks 
included 
Col.  S 
during  eai 
Col.  0 


driveway,  pavement,  office  and 

.\verage  annual  repairs  based 
ly  life  of  plant. 

Interest  is  computed  at  0  per 


wooden 

scales 


construction  concrete  piers, 
not  included.  Ground  rental 


Cost 

not 


on  4  per  cent.  Repairs  will  be  nominal 
cent  partial  payment  basis. 


Col.  12 — Actual  time  of  man  to  dump  coal  is  here  considered  at  •$  .20  per  hour. 
Labor  cliarge  includes  operating  machinery.  To  keep  within  low  labor  cost  as  shown 
dump  car  equipment  must  be  used  almost  exclusively. 

Col.  14 — The  degradation  is  computed  assuming  soft  coal  handled  in  about  equal 
proportions  from  Eastern  and  Western  Fields,  average  price  of  $3.00  per  ton  at  plant 
and  sale  of  screenings,  J1.50  per  ton  at  plant. 
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Things  to  Avoid. 

(Concluded  from  page  7:>.) 

although  it  handled  almost  exclusively  prepared 
coals,  the  degradation  in  on  one  size  at  any  one 
time  was  really  a  serious  matter,  or  one  which 
caused  the  yard  owner  to  pay  any  attention  to  it. 
The  point  there  seems  to  have  been  this  ;  The  hop¬ 
per  which  contains  the  coal  is  very  wide.  It  was  m 

the  neighborhood  of  thirty  feet  across  the  top, 
and  not  more  than  eight  feet  deep.  Although, 
therefore,  the  drawing  the  coal  off  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  caused  the. dropping  of  the  entire  contents  of 
that  hopper,  the  pressure,  with  those  dimensions 
and  that  amount  of  coal,  was  never  serious 
enough  to  cause  any  hard  grinding. 

In  another  plant,  where  the  bin  was  ten  by  ten, 
and  wdiere  the  hopper  was  pitched  rather  sliarply, 
and  where  the  pile,  of  coal  above  was  from  eigh¬ 
teen  to  twenty  feet  high,  the  pressure  of  the  coal 
upon  the  hopper  bottom  and  the  consecpient 
grinding  of  it,  proved  to  have  a  serious  degrad¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  coal. 

The  only  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from 
that  is  that  the  amount  of  coal  contained  in  one 
of  these  hopper  bottomed  bins  determines  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  the  amount  of  degradation 
which  is  going  to  be  occasioned  by  drawing  coal 
from  the  center  of  the  pile  to  the  bottom.  We 
agree  with  the  engineers  that  it  is  a  physical  im- 
liossibilitv  to  lay  down  in  such  an  important  mat¬ 
ter  as  this  any  general  or  binding  rule.  Only 
one  or  two  general  propositions  can  be  advanced 
for  the  consideration  of  the  retail  dealer.  One  is 
that  if  you  want  to  buy  prepared  coal  and  want 
to  have  that  same  preparation  to  hand  on  to 
your  customers,  you  want  first  to  avoid  letting 
that  coal  fall  any  great  distance  from  the  rail¬ 
road  car.  If  the  coal  is  going  to  be  unloaded 
by  gravity,  the  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  let  it 
fall  on  to  a  slanting  platform,  the  floor  of  which 
comes  almost  to  the  under  level  of  the  railroad 
track.  If  unloading  in  this  way  does  not  give 
enough  storage  space  while  the  bin  is  on  one 
side  of  the  track,  then  the  track  may  be  centered 
in  the  pocket.  If  the  floor  can  be  tilted  two 
directions  from  the  center,  it  gives  two  loading 
chutes  and  two  storage  bins.  That  is  really 
preferable  where  the  real  estate  will  permit  that 
kind  of  pocket. 

Where  coal  is  to  be  drawn  out  of  a  storage 
bin,  if  the  retail  dealer  wants  to  preserve  the 
coal  in  the  same  condition  in  which  he  bought 
it,  he  wants  to  avoid  two  things.  First,  wherever 
possible,  he  wants  to  avoid  the  flowing  of  coal 
over  coal.  That  is,  if  he  wants  to  have  freedom 
from  degradation,  he  does  not  want  to  use  his 
storage  coal  as  the  runway  for  the  coal  which 
is  passing  directly  from  the  car  into  the  delivery 
wagon.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have  the  stor¬ 
age  coal  in  one  pile  and  the  direct  moving  coal  in 
another. 


Clever  Retail  Advertising. 

(  Concluded  from  page  80. ) 

time  to  get  as  much  anthracite  coal  into  the  bins 
of  the  consumer  as  possible.  To  do  that  will  give 
the  ecpiipment  work  in  its  idle  period  and  also  will 
take  the  excess  load  off  the  teams  in  the  bu.sy 
months  during  the  fall  and  winter.  The  effort  to 
induce  storage  should  not  be  confined  to  the  users 
of  anthracite.  It  can  be  worked  to  just  as  good 
advantage  on  soft  coal  burners.  What  is  good 
in  one  case  is  equally  good  in  the  other.  .Also, 
there  is  no  month  in  the  year  when  a  retailer 
can  talk  “value”  and  “profit"  stronger  than  in  the 
month  of  June.  That  is  a  point  to  remember. 

James  R.  Love,  manager  of  The  St.  liernard 
Mining  Company,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  has 
worked  out  an  idea  in  the  shape  of  a  folder  that 
ought  to  bring  the  business.  He  encloses  with 
his  folder  reproductions  of  newspaper  clippings 
of  a  date  when  cold  weather  last  winter  made  coal 
scarce  and  delivery  a  hard  matter.  Ills  argument 
for  summer  storage  is  excellent  and  interspersed 
with  it  are  clever  drawings.  All  told,  it  is  the  best 
piece  of  retail  advertising  literature  received  at 
The  Black  Dia.mond  office  this  month.  The  word¬ 
ing  can  be  adapted  by  any  retailer  and  for  that 
reason  the  main  portion  of  Mr.  Love’s  jtlca  is 
printed.  It  says; 

“Out  of  our  mines — off  of  your  mind — into  your 
bins — at  a  saving  of  at  least  2.')  per  cent.  That's 
what  May  and  June  prices,  the  lowest  of  the  en¬ 
tire  year,  mean. 

“Think  how  safe,  how  satisfied,  how  comfort¬ 
able  you’ll  feel  next  winter  if  there’s  a  supply  of 
St.  Bernard  coal  on  hand.  Thousands  of  the 
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shrewdest  business  men  and  the  most  economical 
housekeepers  store  their  coal  year  after  year,  in 
the  early  summer. 

“We  think  that  it  is  fairl\  conclusive  evidence 
of  superior  (piality,  of  lower  prices  and  conse- 
(pient  better  \;ilues,  when,  after  forty-three  years, 
our  sales  constantly  increase,  our  old  customers 
‘stick  to  us’  and  keep  adding  new  ones.  And  the 
good  part  of  it  is  that  they  are  all  satisfied  and 
they  slay  satisfied. 

“However,  this  is  merely  by-the-way.  What  we 
really  want  to  impress  upon  you  is  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  buying  your  coal  in  May  or  June.” 

Harry  (J.  Hansen,  manager  of  the  coal  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Mueller  Lumber  Company,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  using  daily  newspapers  and  form  letters 
in  bis  campaign.  He  says  his  company  is  rapidly 
increasing  its  business  by  intelligent  publicity,  and 
last  year’s  tonnage  of  l,.)(i()  cars  will  be  consid¬ 
erably  augmented  this  year,  unless  all  signs  fail. 
When  the  usual  anthracite  reduction  went  into 
effect,  he  sent  a  clever  multigraph  letter  to  a  list 
of  3,000  names.  From  all  appearances  each  let¬ 
ter  seems  to  have  been  written  on  a  typewriter 
and  a  two-cent  stamp  \vas  used  in  mailing  them. 
i\Ir.  Hansen’s  letter  is  a  good  example  of  what 
letters  of  this  kind  should  be  and  is  reprinted  in 
full  for  the  benefit  of  other  dealers  seeking  a 
basis  on  which  to  build  a  letter  of  this  kind.  Mr. 
Hansen’s  letter  reads: 

"The  lowest  prices  of  the  year  on  hard  coal 
become  effective  today,  these  will  prevail  only  for 
.April,  May  and  June  deliveries. 

“We  handle  the  best  anthracite  mined  in  the 
Allegheny  mountains ;  free  burning,  low  in  ash. 
uniform  in  size  and  quality.  Your  experience 
has  taught  you  that  there  are  vast  differences  in 
hard  coal.  That  the  best  is  easily  worth  from 
fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  more  per  ton. 

“Prices  are  as  follows :  Hard  grate  @ 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  hard  egg  and  stove  (o’ 
$!).()n  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  hartl  chestnut  for 
stoves  @  $!).2.j  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

“To  receive  tlje  benefit,  however,  of  these  re¬ 
duced  prices  the  coal  must  be  delivered  and  taken 
in  by  you  during  .April.  May  or  June.  Last  year 
you  were  much  inconvenienced  by  the  hard  coal 
shortage,  this  year  we  can  help  you  and  avoid 
this  if  you  take  in  your  hard  coal  in  the  three 
months  above  mentioned,  or  before  the  grain 
movement  makes  a  railroad  car  shortage.  A 
hard  coal  shortage  makes  it  difficult  for  us,  and 
to  get  your  coal  moved  and  delivered  early,  we  are 
lielping  as  much  as  we  can  by  reducing  the  price ; 
just  figure  out  what  you  will  save  over  last  year’s 
coal  bill. 

“Telephone  1(17  or  188  today  and  place  your 
order,  we  will  deliver  the  coal  any  time  before 
June  30th,  when  most  convenient  for  you.” 


Development  and  Operation. 

(Concluded  from  page  9:s. ) 

that  if  the  shaker  structure  were  attached  to  the 
tower  serious  vibrations  would  be  set  up  in  the 
latter,  which  would  eventually  shear  rivets,  etc., 
and  cause  the  structure  to  fail.  Good  engineer¬ 
ing  designs  for  such  structures  now  demand  the 
elimination  of  the  eccentric  drive,  connecting  the 
shaker  direct  to  a  double  engine  by  means  of 
a  crank  shaft;  hanging  the  shaker  from  the  super¬ 
structure  instead  of  using  rollers  and  raceway, 
thereby  obtaining  tlic  free  easy  swing  of  tbe 
shaker  instead  of  the  shock  and  impact  often 
found  in  shakers  of  the  roller  type  caused  by 
worn  rollers  or  raceways  covered  by  coal  and 
grit.  When  the  hanging  shaker  is  used  careful 
designing  is  needed  to  see  that  the  hanger  rods 
are  properly  tied  together  to  prevent  lateral 
motion  of  the  shaker. 

In  general  the  main  features  to  be  considered 
in  the  design  O'f  a  steel  tipple  are  rigidity, 
strength,  simplicity,  minimum  numher  of  parts, 
standard  sections  and  minimum  weight  consistent 
w’ith  proper  strength. 

In  laying  out  the  railroad  tracks  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  tipple,  they  should  be  arranged  so  that 
they  converge  to  a  common  point  both  above 
ami  below  the  tipple  in  order  to  permit  of  the 
installation  of  track  scales  at  these  points. 

Track  scales  under  tbe  tipple  are  unsatisfactory 
for  various  reasons  and  should  be  so  located 
only  when  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  proper 
gradient  needed  to  install  the  scales  above  and 
iielow.  Scales  of  from  forty-two  to  forty-six 
foot  lengths  and  not  less  than  I0i)-ton  capacity 
should  be  used  with  steel  T  beams  and  concrete 
pits  arranged  for  jiroper  drainage,  and  the  irlat- 
form  of  not  less  than  three-inch  timber  laid 
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transversely  with  the  scale,  spiked  to  cross  tim¬ 
bers  aufl  notched  to  give  proper  grade. 

The  design  of  tbe  cage  room  and  underground 
workings  is  of  vital  importance  to  tbe  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  any  mine  since  the  best  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  most  modern  installation  on  top 
is  of  little  use  unless  the  mine  itself  is  laid  out 
for  systematic  and  economical  handling  of  the 
cars,  ventilation,  barrier  pillars  and  extraction  of 
the  coal  in  the  room  producing  entries.  In  prac¬ 
tically  all  modern  mines  the  coal  is  caged  from 
one  side,  the  main  haulage  roads  converging 
into  a  double  tracked  cage  room  from  200  to 
400  feet  long,  graded  to  approximately  one  per 
cent  to  one  and  one-half  per  cent  around  curves 
of  not  less  than  thirty-five-foot  radius  and  wide 
enough  to  allow  free  passageway  between  tracks 
for  spragging.  The  cage  room  should  be 
eqm'iiped  with  a  double  cross  over  both  at  the 
neck  and  near  the  shaft  to  permit  of  trips  being 
shunted  to  either  track  in  case  of  breakdown 
or  blockade  on  the  adjoinin'-  track. 

The  haulage  motor  brings  the  trip  into  the 
cage  room,  cuts  loose  and  passes  through  a  cross 
cut  to  the  run-around  to  pick  up  its  empties,  while 
the  loaded  trip  is  dropped  by  spraggers  to  the 
cage,  and  tbe  eager  in  spotting  the  loaded  car 
on  the  cage  bumps  off  the  empty,  which  finds  its 
way  by  gravity  to  the  empty  storage  track.  While 
this  system  has  great  advantages  over  the 
arrangement  for  caging  on  both  sides,  it  is  defect¬ 
ive  in  that  the  haulage  motor  must  make  a  flving 
switch  in  order  to  throw  the  loaded  trip  into 
the  cage  room  (a  dangerous  and  expensive  under¬ 
taking),  or  it  must  haul  the  trip  around  the  curve 
into  the  cage  room  and  go  through  a  cut  off  to 
the  run-around  track  which  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  blocked  load  tracks  and  expense  and 
risk  of  the  dropping  loads  to  the  cage  by  means 
of  spraggers. 

The  width  of  the  barrier  pillars  is  generally 
determined  by  experience  in  local  conditions  but 
in  general  the  barrier  pillars  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana  seams  from  100  to  300  feet  deep,  appro.xi- 
mate  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  and  in  southern 
Illinois,  with  from  400  to  700  feet  of  cover,  bar¬ 
rier  pillars  average  from  eighty  to  1.50  feet  wide. 
100  feet  being  the  width  ordinarily  used.  The 
width  of  barrier  pillars  is,  of  course,  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  roof  and 
bottom,  those  mines  having  soft  tender  roofs 
which  easily  break  and  hard  bottom  requires 
less  Ixirrier  pillars  than  mines  with  thick  strong 
caprock  and  soft  bottom. 


Protecting  the  Roof. 

(Concluded  from  page  91.) 
whatsoever  in  the  roof  that  has  been  cemented. 
It  has  undergone  the  severe  changes  of  this  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  as  cheap  as  the  first  cost  of  timbering 
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and  entirely  eliminates  the  cost  of  timbering  the 
second  or  third  times. 

“There  are  a  great  many  uses  to  which  this 
machine  can  be  put,  such  as  covering  the  roof  of 
all  the  mine  buildings,  with  a  roof  that  is  in¬ 
destructible  and  with  less  cx[)en.se  than  any  other 
roofing  m.'iterial  obtainable.  In  putting  out  mine 
fires,  it  would  be  practically  indispenstible,  inas- 
mueb  as  in  addition  _to  putting  water  on  the  fire, 
it  will  seal  out  the  air  from  the  burning  part.  The 
parts  of  this  machine  are  made  up  of  the  very 
best  materials;  the  air  compressor  and  electric 
motors  are  the  Westinghouse  manufacture.” 
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Men  of  Omaha. 

(Concluded  from  page  100.) 
whom  he  remained  until  190G.  Half  of  the 
time  he  w’as  representing  that  company,  with 
headquarters  at  Dallas,  Texas,  having  charge 
of  sales  in  Arkansas,  Lousiana,  Texas  and 
Mexico.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  was  located 
in  Omaha,  having  charge  of  sales  in  Nebraska, 
Iowa  and  South  Dakota. 

In  1906  he  left  the  employ  of  that  company 
to  form  the  firm  of  E.  B.  Carrigan  &  Com¬ 
pany.  This  grew  until  he  has  sold  and  shipped 
as  high  as  7,089  cars  of  coal  in  a  year.  In  his 
new  company  he  represents  such  western  con¬ 
cerns  as  the  J.  R.  Crowe  Coal  Company,  the 
Cherokee-Crescent  Coal  Company,  the  Flem¬ 
ing  Coal  ompany,  the  Pittsburgh  &  Northern 
Coal  Company,  the  Girard  Coal  Company,  the 
Girard  Fuel  Company,  and  the  Junior  Coal  & 
Alining  Company. 


A.  B.  Currie. 

Somebody  was  once  wise  enough  to  say 
that  “A'ou  can’t  keep  a  good  man  down,”  for, 
as  the  saying  goes  on,  “not  unlike  a  cork  that 
is  held  beneath  the  water  they  will  force  their 
way  to  the  surface  if  given  the  least  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of  Arthur 
Bissell  Currie  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  who,  with 
William  C.  Bullard,  owns  the  A.  B.  Currie 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  of  Omaha. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Air.  Currie  decided 
to  find  out  the  kind  of  stuff  he  was  made  of, 
so  he  left  the  grade  school  which  he  was 
then  attending  and  secured  a  position  with 
the  Binford  Coal  Company  of  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Beginning  with  one  of  the  humblest  posi¬ 
tions,  that  of  teamster  and  yard  man.  Air. 
Currie  has  with  the  bull-dog  persistency 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  really  ambitious 
man,  gradually  worked  his  way  up  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  now  holds,  that  of  president  of  the 
firm  which  bears  his  name. 

Air.  Currie  was  born  September  4,  1876, 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  where  he  resided  until  he 
went  to  work  for  the  Binford  Coal  Company. 

After  leaving  the  employ  of  that  company 
he  secured  a  position  with  the  Colorado  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  a  jobbing  firm  of  Pueblo, 
Colo.  After  leaving  this  company  he  became 
engaged  in  the  retail  coal  business  in  Pueblo 
under  the  name  of  Barmim  &  Currie.  After 
that  he  was  sales  agent  for  the  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  Alining  &  Fuel  Company  of  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Colo.,  which  position  he  held  for  some 
time,  and  then  went  over  to  the  Glen  Rock 
Coal  Company  of  Glen  Rock,  Wyo.,  as  sales 
agent  for  that  company.  Following  this  con¬ 
nection  he  was  identified  for  nearly  three 
3’ears  with  the  Fidelity  Coal  Alining  Company 
of  Kansas  City,  AIo. 

In  February,  1907,  Air.  Currie  formed  a 
partnership  with  William  C.  Bullard  and 
founded  the  firm  of  .4.  B.  Currie  Company 
of  Omaha,  Neb. 


Fred  S.  Martin. 

Every  coal  market  is  a  combination  of  four 
things — source  of  supply,  transportation,  mer¬ 
chant  and  buying  power.  Omaha  has  a  pro¬ 
lific  source  of  supply,  fairly  good  but 
notionate  and  self-seeking  transportation  and 
a  large  but  whimsical  buying  power.  To 
harmonize  these  influences  requires  real  men. 
On  that  account,  Omaha  is  a  study  of  men 
more  than  of  methods  or  conditions.  Fred 
S.  Alartin  of  F.  S.  Alartin  &  Company  is  one 
of  tlie  men.  A  statement  of  his  record  and 
of  his  connections  tells  what  sort  of  a  man 
he  is  and  what  are  his  relations  to  the  trade. 

Air.  Alartin  was  born  in  Danville,  Ill., 
January  30,  1877.  When  a  boy  he  attended 
the  public  school  at  Danville  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Danville  high  school  with 
honors. 

Air.  Alartin  secured  a  position  with  the 
-Second  National  bank  of  Danville,  Ill.,  which 
he  held  for  seven  years.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  Battery  A,  Illinois  National  Guard 
of  Danville. 

•At  the  close  of  his  banking  experience,  he 
moved  to  Chicago  and  entered  the  employ 
of  Bradstrcets  in  which  service  he  received 
an  insight  into  the  business  world  of  decided 
value.  This,  combined  with  his  previous 
banking  experience,  gave  him  a  very  practical 
and  thorough  business  training  of  a  cautious 
character.  He  knew  why  men  failed  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  thus  learned  how  to  succeed  in  his 
own  undertaking. 


In  April,  1904,  Air.  Alartin  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  Bradstreets  and  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  as  sales  agent  at  Omaha  for  the  Alanu- 
lacturers  Coal  (v  Coke  Company  of  Chicago. 
He  remained  in  that  capacity  until  January 
1,  1911,  when  he  decided  to  enter  business 
for  himself. 

January  1,  1911,  he  founded  the  firm  which 
bears  his  name — F.  S.  Alartin  &  Co. 
This  company  was  incorporated  in  April,  1911. 
H.  G.  Kellog,  E.  J.  Corrigan  and  F.  E.  Cor¬ 
rigan,  owners  of  the  Kansas  City  Alidland 
Coal  Alining  Company  of  Kansas  City,  AIo., 
and  AI.  AI.  Soule,  formerly  connected  with 
the  transportation  department  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  are  associate  stockholders  of  F.  S. 
Alartin  &  Co.  Air.  Soule  is  treasurer  of  this 
company. 

F.  S.  Alartin  &  Co.  are  sales  agents  for 
the  Wyoming  Coal  Alining  Company,  which 
has  its  mines  at  Alonarch,  Wyo.  This  is  a 
slope  mine  with  a  thirty-two  foot  vein  ot 
sub-bituminous  coal  which  is  used  only  for 
domestic  purposes.  This  company  produces 
2,500  tons  per  day  and  ships  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  box  cars  loaded  with  this  fuel  over 
the  Burlington  every  day.  This  company  is 
exceeding  fortunate  in  having  no  car  short¬ 
ages. 

F.  S.  Alartin  &  Co.  also  represent  the 
Rockj'  Alountain  Fuel  Company  of  Denver, 
Colo,  as  its  Omaha  sales  agent.  This  com¬ 
pany  owns  and  operates  fourteen  mines  in 
Colorado.  One  of  their  mines,  the  Vulcan, 
produces  a  hot,  free-burning  domestic  coal, 
which  is  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  United 
States.  The  vein  in  this  mine  is  practically 
vertical,  being  thus  one  of  the  curious  mines 
of  the  world.  Upon  the  request  of  a  buyer, 
the  company  sent  out  an  ordinary  sized  lump 
to  show  how  this  coal  comes  from  the  mines. 
Upon  arriving  at  its  destination  it  was  found 
to  weigh  3,800  pounds.  This  was  used  for 
advertising  purposes.  .  Big  lumps  are  charac- 
tertistic  of  the  shipments.  This  mine  has  been 
open  for  eighteen  months,  only. 


S.  S.  Caldwell. 

Some  one  in  attempting  to  draw  a  character 
sketch  of  Omaha  i)ut  it  in  a  class  with  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City ;  he  said  that  these  were  the 
three  western  towns  that  really  are  doing  things. 
That  statement,  “doing  things,”  always  seems  to 
imply  that  there  is  a  lot  of  intensified  activity 
and  considerable  speed.  It  seems  to  breathe  the 
air  of  hustle,  or  get  there,  and  to  the  uninitiated 
it  sometimes  means  to  go  some  place  whether  the 
destination  is  the  one  you  have  in  mind  or  not ; 
it  suggests  that  you  be  on  the  way  whether  you 
are  on  the  right  road  or  not.  Even  in  some 
Chicago  business  concerns  there  are  men  who 
would  strike  a  livelj^  clip  absolutely  regardless 
of  the  road  or  destination.  Perhaps  that  is  true 
in  both  Kansas  City  and  Omaha,  as  elsewhere. 

Al.so  it  happens  that  in  every  hustling  com¬ 
munity  there  are  a  few  concerns  which  take  the 
wise  frog’s  advice  and  look  before  they  leap; 
they  know,  where  they  are  going  before  they  start. 
They  know  precisely  the  crooks  and  the  turns  in 
the  road  and  especially  they  know  the  road  be¬ 
fore  they  start  out  to  take  it.  They  don’t  make 
Isss  progress  because  they  cut  out  the  false  side 
trip,  and  they  don’t  get  less  quickly  at  the  goal, 
because  they  know  what  the  goal  is.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  move  without  apparent  effort  or  fuss 
in  the  sure  direction.  Thus  the  first  thing  any¬ 
one  know's  is  that  they  have  tirrived  at  where 
they  w'ant  to  go,  and  there  isn’t  even  a  cloud  of 
dust  on  the  horizon  to  show  the  path  they  have 
taken. 

That  is  just  about  the  kind  of  a  concern  the 
Coal  Hill  Alining  Company  of  Omaha  is.  This 
company  is  really  a  composite  of  two  men — 
Air.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Brown.  These  two  men  are 
tw'o  personalities  and  properly  represent  two  ' 
phases  of  the  business.  S.  S.  Caldwell  meets 
a  visitor  easily,  gets  into  the  center  of  a  con¬ 
versation  quickly,  makes  acquaintances  without 
effort,  and  incidently  quite  as  readily  leaves  the 
right  kind  of  an  impression  behind.  Such  a 
man.  naturally,  assumes  the  selling  end  of  the 
business.  The  selling  end  is  the  public  end  and 
that  is  the  place  where  people  are  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  just  that  kind  of  treatment  that 
true  personality  extends  almost  intuitively. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  business  is  quite  as 
necessary,  and  the  personality  which  fits  into  that 
other  side  is  quite  as  distinct  as  the  first,  but 
different.  It  is  quiet,  retiring,  thoughtful,  some¬ 
what  calculating,  a  little  cold,  perhaps  and,  above 
everything  else,  watchful.  That  is,  Mr.  Brown. 


Because  of  a  natural  propensity,  he  takes  charge 
of  credits,  of  collections,  of  accounts,  and  of  the 
financial  or  the  money  side  of  the  business.  If 
there  is  involved  a  question  of  production,  that 
is  the  kind  of  a  man  to  see  that  production  costs 
do  not  get  away.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  man  to 
stop  and  caulk  the  leaks  in  the  business  if  any 
leaks  are  prone  to  occur.  The  two  personalities 
fitting  into  the  two  departments  of  the  business 
naturally  complement  each  other ;  they  make  up 
a  very  satisfactory  whole. 

S.  S.  Caldwell  was  born  in  Omaha  November 
25,  1875,  or,  if  you  please,  thirty-eight  years  ago. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  in 
1895,  or  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  went  to  Des 
Aloines,  Iowa,  to  enter  the  coal  business.  The 
Coal  Hill  Mining  Company  has  mines  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Des  Aloines,  these  being  owned 
by  Mr.  Caldwell’s  older  brother.  Mr.  Caldwell’s 
first  connection  with  the  business  was  as  manager 
of  these  mines.  That  did  not  seem  to  suit  his 
personality  just  exactly,  or  his  taste.  He  wasn’t 
fitted  by  disposition  or  propensity  to  go  into  the 
grueling  task  of  handling  men  and  studying  the 
problems  of  production.  So,  the  operating  end 
didn’t  appeal  to  him  exactly. 

■A  year  later,  or  in  1896,  the  company  which  was 
getting  out  the  coal  decided  to  open  its  own  sell¬ 
ing  office.  S.  S.  Caldwell  was  placed  in  charge. 
The  company  opened  one  retail  yard  at  Des 
Aloines  and  began  to  sell  its  coal  there. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  sales  department 
under  Air.  Caldwell’s  control,  and  this  gradually 
expanded  and  developed  until  the  main  selling 
office  was  located  at  Omaha  where  Mr.  Brown  and 
Air.  Caldwell  joined  forces  and  decided  to  put 
Coal  Hill  Mining  Company  on  the  map  as  a 
selling  organization.  This  they  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful!  in  doing.  This  company  has  a  branch 
office  in  Des  Moines  with  four  salesmen,  and  out 
of  the  main  office  at  Omaha,  two  salesmen 
travel. 

In  addition  to  the  Coal  Hill  coal,  they  are  the 
western  selling  agents  of  C.  M.  Moderwell’s 
Franklin  county  coal,  and  for  another  coal  of 
that  same  district.  They  represent  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Coal  Company  of  St.  Louis,  selling 
Staunton,  and  Mount  Olive  coal.  They  are  sell¬ 
ing  agents  for  the  Western  Coal  Mining  Company 
with  mines  in  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  And,  lately, 
they  have  been  the  Iowa  and  Nebraska  agents  of 
the  Continental  Coal  Corporation  which  has  mines 
in  the  Straight  Creek  district  of  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

In  addition  to  his  interest  in  the  coal  business. 
Air.  Caldwell  is  interested  in  banks  being,  among 
other  things,  a  director  of  the  Llnited  States 
National  Bank  of  Omaha. 


New  Routes  For  Kentucky. 

(Concluded  from  page  97.) 

markets,  in  the  quickest  possible  time.  To 
Louisville  the  buyer  must  look  for  any  stoppage 
of  coal  in  transit,  change  of  destination,  or  for 
meeting  the  thousand  and  one  emergencies  that 
arise  daily  in  the  procession  from  mines  to  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  present  month  is  signalized  by  the  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville  Railroad  in  a  sweeping  reduc¬ 
tion  of  freight  rates  from  the  Cumberland  river 
field  to  all,  points  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  which 
puts  the  mines  of  this  field  on  the  same  basis 
heretofore  occupied  by  the  great  West  Virginia 
Kanawha  field,  and  by  only  a  few  of  the  eastern 
Kentucky  mines.  Not  only  does  the  new  rate 
tariff  bring  the  mines  of  the  new  Harlan  county 
field  on  an  equality  with  West  Virginia  in  sup¬ 
plying  these  markets,  but  they,  and  practically 
all  other  Louisville  &  Nashville  mines  in  eastern 
Kentuckj',  are  at  a  marked  advantage  in  shipping 
to  the  great  and  growing  northwest,  due  to  the 
estalilishment  of  rates  to  Keithsburg,  Ill.,  and 
other  upper  Alississippi  crossings,  of  $2.20  per 
ton  (or  fifteen  cents  lower  than  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  rate),  on  coal  destined  for  reconsignment 
beyond.  Availing  themselves  of  this  rate,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dealers  in  the  northwest  as  far  as  the 
Dakotas,  who  have  heretofore  bought  largely 
from  the  splint  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia,  are 
dividing  their  business  and  purchasing  an  in¬ 
creasing  tonnage  of  the  eastern  Kentucky  coals, 
particularly  from  the  Cumberland  river  field. 

It  is  now  a  fact  well  established  in  the  na¬ 
tional  coal  trade  that  the  southern  Appalachian 
coal  basin  contains  measures  of  coal  of  superlative 
excellence,  both  for  steam  and  gas  generation  and 
domestic  use,  and  that  these  measures  rank  in 
commercial  importance  abreast  with  those  of 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


F.  C.  Atwill  leaves  the  latter  part  of  this  week 
for  a  trip  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  fourth  tourney  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Trade 
Golf  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Calumet 
Country  Club,  June  25. 

Charles  Ridgly  of  the  Christian  County  Coal 
Company  of  Taylorville,  Illinois,  was  a  Chicago 
visitor  the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

R.  V.  Bane,  formerly  with  the  Chicago  &  Car- 
terville  Coal  Company,  is  now  connected  with 
the  Merchants’  Coal  ■  &  Mining  Company. 

Abraham  Mitchell,  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon 
Coal  Company,  left  this  week  for  Amherst,  N. 
H.,  where  he  will  attend  the  graduation  exer¬ 
cises. 

W.  H.  Moorehouse,  who  operates  an  electric 
light  plant  and  coal  yard  at  Knoxville,  Illinois, 
stopped  in  Chicago  this  week  for  a  few  days  on 
his  way  home  from  a  Wisconsin  trip. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  William  J. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  who  has  for  the  last  few  years 
been  connected  with  Domhoff  &  Joyce  Company, 
has  resigned  his  position  there  and  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Atwill-Makemson  Coal  &  Coke 
Company. 

M.  S.  Peters,  president  of  the  Hamilton-Otto 
Coke  Company,  was  visitor  in  Chicago  on  Tues¬ 
day  of  this  week.  He  was  here  looking  over  the 
market  conditions  and  making  arrangements  for 
the  handling  of  his  company’s  product  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year. 

Frank  J.  Browning,  manager  of  the  Purity 
Coal  Company,  returned  from  an  Iowa  trip  this 
week  and  says  the  dealers  are  having  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  labor  to  unload  cars.  Many 
of  the  Iowa  cities  are  paying  $2.50  per  day  for 
common  labor,  and  as  a  result  the  coal  dealer 
in  many  instances  is  compelled  to  depend  on  his 
teamsters  for  the  unloading  of  cars. 

C.  V.  Beck  of  the  St.  Louis  Coal  Company  of 
St.  Louis,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  on  Monday, 
stopping  off  here  on  his  way  to  attend  the  Mich- 
ig.in-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association  convention 
and  Kokoal  pow-wow  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  this 
week.  Mr.  Beck  says  that  conditions  in  St.  Louis 
are  just  about  what  might  be  expected  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  that  is  always  dull  in  summer  time  and  which 
is  enjoying  weather  just  now  that  is  decidedly 
tropical. 

A  consolidation  of  the  personal  coal  holdings 
of  Thomas  J.  O’Gara  was  perfected  this  week 
under  the  name  of  Middle  States  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  New  York  with  a  capital  of 
$2,000,000.  The  new  company  takes  over  six 
operations  of  the  Vivian  Collieries  Company,  two 
of  the  Imperial  Mining  Company  and  a  Spring- 
field  operation.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  O’Gara 
takes  bonds  in  exchange  for  his  interest  in  the 
property,  control  being  vested  in  the  O’Gara 
Coal  Company. 

J.  H.  Colley,  of  the  George  D.  Whitcomb  Com¬ 
pany,  was  in  Chicago  last  week  fresh  from  a 
meeting  of  salesmen  held  at  the  big  new  plant 
of  the  company  at  Rochelle,  Illinois.  The  sales-, 
men  were  there  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  nearly  all  of  them  brought  in  an  order  for 
a  motor.  Mr.  Colley’s  contribution  was  an  or¬ 
der  for  rn  eight-ton  motor  which  was  purchased 
by  the  Enterprise  Coal  Company,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  making  the  third  motor  purchased  by  this 
company.  All  the  men  reported  excellent  pros¬ 
pects  for  business  in  their  respective  territories. 

Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  its  members, 
the  Chicago  Coal  Dealers’  Association  is  going  to 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  a  trip  on  next  Thursday 
on  the  battleship  Dubuque  now  loaned  to  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Naval  Reserves.  The  battleship  will  start 
out  of  Chicago  harbor  in  the  morning  and  will 
make  a  trip  to  some  point  on  the  lake.  En-route 
it  is  the  intention  to  show  the  coal  men  just  ex¬ 
actly  how  such  a  ship  is  officered  and  manned 
when  in  regular  service.  It  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  trips  that  the  Chicago 
coal  men  have  had  for  some  time.  Of  course  this 
trip  is  going  to  entail  some  little  expense,  and 
according  to  the  announcement  of  Commissioner 
Kendall,  the  trip  will  cost  each  visitor  three  dol¬ 
lars,  which  will  cover  the  price  of  the  luncheon 
that  will  be  served  on  board.  What  remains 
over,  after  paying  the  actual  expense  of  the  trip, 
will  be  turned  into  the  general  fund  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  battleship 
will  accommodate  only  two  hundrecl  persons,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  promises  to  he  one 


of  the  most  interesting  trips  that  Chicago  coal 
men  have  ever  taken  it  is  suggested  by  the  officers 
of  the  association  that  those  who  wish  to  assure 
themselves  a  place  on  board  the  boat  should 
notify  Commissioner  Kendall  at  their  earliest 
possible  convenience.  It  might  be  mentioned,  in¬ 
cidentally,  that  L.  R.  Rutter  'is  an  officer  of  the 
Illinois  Naval  Reserves. 

Further  evidence  that  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  Railroad  is  to  return  to  its  former  in¬ 
dependency  was  given  this  week  by  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  reorganization  of  the  operating 
department  under  General  Manager  Jackson.  In 
addition  to  a  number  of  shifts  one  office,  that 
of  purchasing  agent,  was  created.  The  changes 
announced  to  be  effective  at  once  follow:  J.  H. 
Beggs,  purchasing  agent,  headquarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  G.  H.  Trenary,  superintendent  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  division,  with  office  in  Danville.  J.  O.  Bell, 
superintendent  of  the  Illinois  division,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Salem,  Illinois,  succeeding  G.  H. 
Trenary.  E.  R.  Glidden,  superintendent  of  the 
Evansville  division,  with  headquarters  in  Evans¬ 
ville,  in  place  of  J.  O.  Bell.  J.  E.  Epler  appointed 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  in  charge  of 
maintenance  of  equipment,  with  office  in  Chicago. 
J.  H.  Tinker,  appointed  superintendent  of  mo¬ 
tive  power,  with  office  in  Danville,  Illinois.  Offi¬ 
ces  of  assistant  to  the  general  manager  and  act¬ 
ing  superintendent  of  motive  power  are  abol¬ 
ished. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


W.  R.  Minds  of  Bulah  Coal  Company  leaves 
the  latter  part  of  next  week  to  spend  a  brief 
vacation  at  Ramey,  Pa. 

W.  J.  Borden  of  the  H.  L.  Herbert  &  Co. 
forces,  is  making  Asbury  Park  his  summer 
home,  commuting  to  and  from  there  each  day. 

W.  Wi.  Broughton,  president  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Company  of  Wisconsin,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Minneapolis,  visited  New  York 
coal  offices  this  week. 

W.  S.  Wolle,  eastern  sales  manager  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Company,  leaves  on 
the  thirtieth  instant  for  Lake  Saranac,  where 
he  will  spend  his  vacation. 

The  new  naval  collier  Jason,  built  by  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company,  made  her  official 
trial  off  the  Delaware  Cape  Tuesday.  The 
Jason  will  have  a  full  crew  and  will  carry 
12,000  tons  of  coal. 

Howard  S.  Bowns  of  Pattison  &  Bowns, 
No.  1  Broadway,  New  York,  attended  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  of  Yale  University  at 
New  Haven,  this  week.  Mr.  Bowns  graduated 
at  Yale  just  twenty  years  ago. 

Thomas  P'.  Farrell,  general  manager  of  Po¬ 
cahontas  Fuel  Company,  is  taking  his  vaca¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Farrell  was  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  on 
Tuesday  to  attend  the  graduation  exercises  of 
his  eldest  son.  He  will  visit  the  Great  Lakes 
before  returning  to  New  York. 

Fire  of  an  unknown  origin  at  Tamaqua,  in 
the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
Sunday,  did  considerable  damage.  The  plant 
of  the  Remally  Manufacturing  Company,  well 
known  manufacturers  of  colliery  equipment, 
was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $40,000. 

D.  A.  Thomas,  the  Welsh  coal  man,  who 
is  looking  over  the  coal  regions  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  returned  early  this  week  from  a  visit 
to  the  coal  fields  in  British  Columbia,  and 
left  almost  immediately  for  West  Virginia, 
where  he  will  spend  a  week  or  ten  days  in 
going  through  the  New  River  and  Pocahontas 
regions. 

The  Middle  States  Coal  Corporation  of 
Manhattan  has  l)een  incorporated  at  Albany 
for  the  purpose  of  mining  coal.  The  capital 
stock  is  placed  at  $2, 000, 000.  Incorporators 
include  Thomas  A.  G’Gara,  William  A.  Brew- 
erton  and  Elmer  E.  Holmes,  No.  37  Wall 
street.  New  York. 

The  Blue  Cre'ek  Coal  &  Land  Company, 
operating  in  West  Virginia,  announces  that  in 
the  future  the  sale  of  their  high  grade  do¬ 
mestic  and  steam  coals  will  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  C.  E.  h'ultz,  general  manager,  at 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  the  contract  with 
Meeker  &  Company  having  expired. 

Bids  for  the  construction  of  coaling  plants 
at  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ends  of  the 
Panama  Canal  were  opened  at  Washington 
on  Saturday.  The  bids  ranged  from  .$1,19(),00() 
to  $3, 350, 000.  Awards  will  not  he  made  until 
tlie  bids  have  been  forwarded  to  Panama  for 


the  attention  of  the  canal  engineers  located 
there.  It  will  ])rohably  be  one  or  two  months 
before  awards  are  made. 

As  has  been  recently  pointed  out  in  The 
Black  Diamond,  the  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  crude  oil  is  causing  a  great  many  gas  com¬ 
panies  to  substitute  gas  coal  for  oil.  The 
New  Haven  Gas  Light  Company  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  recently  awarded  a  $250,000 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  coal-gas 
manufacturing  plant,  and  will  give  up  the 
manufacture  of  gas  from  petroleum  because 
of  the  high  price  of  the  latter. 

On  Monday  Governor  Tener  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  received  a  protest  against  approval  of 
the  bill  to  levy  a  tax  upon  anthracite  coal,  it 
being  represented  to  him  that  the  tax  was 
unconstitutional  and  would  fall  on  domestic 
sizes,  not  upon  those  entering  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  bituminous.  The  committee  of  pro¬ 
test  represented  coal  companies  and  included 
J.  H.  Torrey,  D.  R.  Reese,  J.  E.  Burr,  of 
Scranton;  A.  L.  Williams  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
and  H.  M.  McClure  of  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

The  attention  of  a  well-known  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  mining  company  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  some  gossip  mongers  have  been  cir¬ 
culating  rumors,  principally  in  New  England 
territory,  charging  that  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  receivers.  As  this  company  has  always 
enjoyed  the  very  best  credit,  it  is,  of  course, 
very  annoying  to  them  that  these  rumors  are 
circulated,  and  evidently  received  as  fact  by 
some  of  the  consumers  to  whom  they  are  no 
doubt  told,  with  a  view  of  disparaging  the 
mining  company  in  question. 

F.  J.  Honan,  Buffalo  sales  manager  of  The 
Skeele  Coal  Company,  was  in  New  York  on 
Monday.  Mr.  Honan  left  that  evening  to  at¬ 
tend  the  big  convention  at  Cedar  Point.  Due 
to  the  distribution  by  The  Skeele  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  the  coals  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  Company,  in  the  west  and  in  Canada, 
P.  J.  Roth  of  this  company  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Canadian  territory  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  where  he  will  make  his  headquarters 
in  the  future.  H.  E.  Tolman,  of  the  New 
York  office,  has  been  transferred  to  Buffalo, 
and  will  cover  Canadian  territory  formerly 
looked  after  by  Mr.  Roth. 

News  has  been  received  at  New  York  of 
the  death  at  Clearfield,  on  the  fifteenth  instant 
of  Robert  Shillingford,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Clearfield  Bituminous 
Coal  Corporation  and  president  of  the  Clear¬ 
field  Coal  Company.  The  output  of  the 
various  mines  under  his  charge  is  handled 
by  the  Empire  Coal  Mining  Company  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Mr.  Shiling- 
ford  died  of  acute  indigestion.  He  was  fifty- 
six  years  old.  He  was  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  bituminous  operators  of  Pennsylvania 
and  took  very  active  part  in  the  numerous 
conventions.  At  one  time  he  was  connected 
with  the  mine  engineering  and  survey  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  at 
Johnstown.  He  left  Johnstown  in  1889  and 
has  since  that  time  been  connected  with  min¬ 
ing  companies  in  the  central  Pennsylvania 
region. 

Just  now  when  it  is  announced  that  vessels 
will  be  put  through  the  Panama  Canal  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  fall,  the  question  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  canal  is  very  pertinent.  Especially 
are  coal  and  transportation  men  interested  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  operation  of 
the  canal.  It  is  stated  that  up  until  the 
formal  opening  of  the  canal,  in  1915,  the  canal 
will  be  controlled  by  the  army  engineers 
under  a  provision  of  the  Government,  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  that  now  maintained.  The 
canal  will  be  in  use  for  more  than  a  year 
before  the  formal  opening  and  the  present 
form  of  government  will,  therefore,  be  re¬ 
tained  for  that  period.  At  present  the  Panama 
Railroad  controls  a  line  of  steamers  that  ply 
between  Colon  and  New  York.  These 
steamers  use  annually  between  70,000  and 
100,000  tons  of  coal  for  bunkers.  It  is  stated 
that  two  of  these  steamships  owned  hy  the 
railroad  company  are  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  navy  as  soon  as  the  work  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  canal  is  completed.  Eventu¬ 
ally  it  is  expected  that  the  other  steamships 
will  be  disposed  of.  While  the  passing  of 
these  ships  from  this  service  will  mean  the 
loss  of  about  100,000  tons  of  hunkers  in  New 
^'ork  harbor  annually,  it  is  expected  that 
regular  lines  of  steamships  will  ply  from  New 
York  to  Panama  and  through  the  canal,  will 
increase  this  consumption  of  bunker  coal  ten¬ 
fold  or  more. 
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The  Reconsigning  Privilege. 

Not  very  long  ago,  the  Western  4  runk 
Line  Association,  the  organization  which 
represents  the  western  railroads,  put  out 
a  rule  abridging  sharply  the  reconsigning 
privilege  of  coal  shippers.  It  gave  two 
reconsignnients  free ;  charged  heavily  for 
the  third  reconsignment,  and  decreed  that 
on  the  fourth  reconsignment  the  coal 
should  move  at  the  sum  of  the  local  rates. 

Instantly  upon  hearing  this,  some  Chi¬ 
cago  jobbers  complained  bitterly.  I  hey 
said — and  they  meant  it — that  this  would 
drive  certain  jobbers  out  of  business.  In 
explaining  the  reason  for  this  assertion 
they  pointed  out  significantly  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  a  prohibitive  reconsigning 
charge,  the  jobbing  house  would  have  to 
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give  the  name  of  its  customer  to  the  coal 
producer.  That  would  be  giving  away 
business  secrets  which  in  reality  would 
ije  giving  away  the  jobber's  business.  The 
unenviable  position  of  the  jobber  was 
that  he  would  have  to  give  the  railroad 
his  margin  to  cover  reconsigning  privi¬ 
leges  or  give  his  business  to  the  coal  pro¬ 
ducer.  There  is  something  here  which 
needs  rectification  and  which,  no  doubt, 
will  be  rectified  in  time. 

The  railroads  have  their  side  of  the 
story,  also.  In  issuing  that  set  of  rules 
they  were  striving  to  get  away  from  the 
practice  among  the  jobbers  of  starting 
coal  west  and  of  reconsigning  it  first  to 
one  junction  point  and  then  to  another 
until  it  finally  was  sold.  The  result  of 
this  practice  was  serious. 

In  the  first  place  it  tended  to  tie  up 
railroad  cars  unnecessarily;  sometimes 
cars  were  thus  kept  out  of  service  as 
much  as  fifteen  days.  In  some  cases,  rail¬ 
road  cars  have  been  tied  up  for  twenty 
days. 

In  the  second  place,  this  practice  tended 
to  demoralize  the  market  at  every  recon¬ 
signing  j)oint  and  to  keep  it  demoralized. 

The  delay  of  cars  cost  the  railroads 
money  in  car  service  charges  and  de- 
I'lrived  producers  of  cars.  The  constant 
pounding  of  the  market  at  junction  points 
cost  all  producers,  shippers  and  retail 
dealers  a  lot  of  money  by  the  unsettling 
of  their  prices.  The  point  was  reached 
where,  some  believed,  that  the  cost  to 
carrier  and  coal  producer  was  all  out  of 
projiortion  to  any  benefit  which  might  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  jobber. 

At  the  end  of  the  western  transit  zone 
of  eastern  coal,  the  effect  of  these  sacri¬ 
fice  prices  was  really  serious.  4'he  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  people  want  good  coal,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  coal  mer¬ 
chants  have  been  preaching  and  teaching 
the  use  of  good  coal.  They  have  been 
trying  to  persuade  the  people  to  pay  a 
price  that  good  coal  really  is  worth.  Into 
this  delicate  situation,  the  jobber’s  unsold 
coal  inserts  itself.  The  few  jobbers  who 
handle  this  trade,  of  course  have  in  their 
grab-bag  all  kinds  of  coal — good  coal, 
bad  coal,  and  indifferent  coal.  They  do 
not  care  a  picayune  whether  it  teaches 
the  consumer  the  value  of  quality  or  not ; 
they  are  indifferent  as  to  the  ultimate 
delivered  price  of  that  coal  hai)pens  to 
be ;  they  are  concerned  only  that  they 
make  a  commission  out  of  the  sale. 

For  all  such  gamesters  care,  good  coal 
may  go  for  the  freight  plus  their  commis¬ 
sion.  Naturally,  when  they  get  to  the 
end  of  their  reconsigning  privilege  and 
to  the  end  of  the  transit  zone  of  the  coal 
which  they  have  for  sale,  they  offer  it  in 
desperation  at  any  price  which  will  move 
it.  The  persistent  shipment  of  this  un¬ 
sold  coal  into  the  west,  and  the  persistent 
offering  of  it  at  a  sacrifice  price  tends  to 
have  a  more  or  less  adverse  educational 
influence  upon  the  western  buyers.  It 
has  taught  a  lot  of  them  to  look  for  cheap 
coal  and,  even,  it  has  induced  some  of  them 
to  look  for  good  coal  at  low  jndces.  Thus 
it  works  diametrically  opposite  to  the  pol¬ 
icy  which  all  western  merchants  have 
adopted  and  used. 

The  change  of  the  reconsigning  rule  as 
outlined,  tends  to  make  merchandising  in 
coal  more  exact.  It  can’t,  of  course,  limit 
the  amount  of  coal  sold  or  burned,  but  it 
can  compel  the  dealer  to  buy  in  advance 
of  need  what  he  wants  and  it  can  compel 


the  wholesaler  to  have  a  place  for  his 
coal  before  he  shijis  it.  That  in  reality 
forces  the  coal  business  into  a  legitimate 
merchandising  channel.  On  that  account, 
the  change  is  salutary  even  though  it  may 
pinch  at  a  point  or  two. 

AT  ajiprove  all  such  reconsigning  rules 
because : 

W’e  do  not  believe  a  coal  man  should 
exjject  to  use  a  railroad  car  as  a  private 
warehouse  or  as  a  peddler’s  cart. 

A’e  do  not  believe  any  man  who  is  so 
unwise  as  to  produce  coal  not  needed  in 
his  own  market  should  be  encouraged  to 
use  that  coal  to  demoralize  another  man’s 
market. 

W’e  do  not  believe  that  a  buyer's  pro¬ 
pensity  to  be  careless  about  his  coal  sup¬ 
ply  should  be  encouraged  by  his  shiftless¬ 
ness  being  turned  into  a  source  of  con¬ 
stant  jirofit. 


The  Price  of  Coal. 

If  the  coal  buyer  gets  the  impression, 
now  and  again,  that  the  price  of  coal  is 
too  high,  we  would  refer  him  in  this  is¬ 
sue,  to  the  article  by  John  A.  Garcia, 
d'here  he  will  find  some  information 
which  will  cause  him  to  realize  that  he 
has  been  most  fortunate,  rather  than 
otherwise,  in  the  prices  he  has  paid. 

In  reading  that  article,  we  asked  the 
coal  buyer  to  remember  one  thing.  Mr. 
Garcia  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
Although  that  term  has  been  so  grossly 
misused  it  is  losing  its  significance,  it 
may  be  said  truly  that  Mr.  Garcia  is  an 
authority  upon  such  subjects.  Also,  he 
never  speaks  until  he  knows  what  he 
ivants  to  say  and  is  sure  about  his  facts. 

This  cautious  engineer  says  that  it  is 
impossible  nowadays  to  succeed  while 
mining  coal  business  with  the  old  style 
machinery  or  the  old  patch-work  develop¬ 
ment.  The  mine  plans  must  be  studied 
for  at  least  a  year  before  any  work  is 
done.  Then  the  machinery  must  be  fitted 
to  it,  exactly  as  a  custom  tailor  fits  the 
cloth  to  the  figure.  This  study  involves 
time  and  labor  and,  therefore,  expense. 

Coal  mines  do  not  build  cheap  wooden 
tipples  any  more.  They  erect  steel  tip¬ 
ples,  more  costly,  more  difficult  to  de¬ 
sign,  and  containing  far  more  machinery. 

Power  houses  are  more  expensive  to¬ 
day  than  once  they  were,  because  they 
have  to  carry  larger  loads.  Also,  the  de¬ 
velopment  below  ground,  from  the  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  organization  of  the  work¬ 
ing  places,  all  means  the  expenditure  of 
vast  amounts  of  money  in  order  to  get 
out  an  economical  tonnage. 

Mr.  Garcia  shows — and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  parts  of  his  paper — 
that  in  order  to  assure  a  representative 
and  dependable  output,  that  will  warrant 
the  cost  of  top  works  and  development, 
a  mine  should  have  behind  it  an  estate 
of  1,700  acres  of  coal  land.  That  means 
at  present  land  values,  another  enormous 
investmeni . 

In  other  words  and  in  brief,  we  have 
arrived  at  a  point  where  coal  mining  is 
not  a  matter  of  manual  labor  alone,  or  of 
individual  effort  alone.  It  is  manual  la¬ 
bor  ])lus  machinery,  plus  investment,  with 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  last  addition 
to  the  equation.  In  the  last  two  decades, 
the  machinery  and  the  investment  have 
been  added  to  the  outfit  of  a  coal  opera¬ 
tor.  Prior  to  that  time,  it  was  only  labor 
and  the  coal  which  commanded  the  price. 
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Today  these  other  things  have  come  in  as 
necessary  concomitants  of  a  change  in 
the  things  demanded  Ijy  the  I:)nyer.  The 
operator  did  not  change  and  complicate 
his  business  of  his  own  volition ;  the 
buyer  suggested  and  in  fact  demanded  the 
new  methods  by  his  suggestions  that 
various  sizes,  more  careful  cleaning,  and 
greater  security  as  to  delivery  would  win 
his  trade. 

Any  fair-minded  buyer  will  admit  at 
once  that  what  he  orders  he  ought  to 
pay  for  without  complaint.  He  does  it  in 
everything  else — he  should  be  willing  to 
do  it  in  coal. 

So,  the  coal  buyer  when  disposed  to 
complain  about  prices  will  do  the  fair 
thing  if  he  will  turn  to  John  Garcia’s 
discussion  and  learn  really  what  it  is  cost¬ 
ing  today  to  produce  coal  and  what  are 
the  elements  that  enter  into  that  cost. 
If  he  does  not  come  away  from  that  ar¬ 
ticle  convinced  that  his  coal  really  is 
cheap,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  with 
what  sort  of  mental  apparatus  he  is 
thinking. 

We  would  ask  the  coal  buyer  to  re¬ 
member  this,  also:  Mr.  Garcia  didn’t 
write  that  article  even  to  suggest  the 
point  we  raise  here.  Indeed,  he  would 
tell  you  that  his  idea  is  to  get  economy 
for  he  is  a  builder  of  plants  and  a  devel¬ 
oper  of  mines.  If  this  cost  is  ])resent-day 
economy — which  it  is,  beyond  a  doubt — 
then  our  times  have  long  since  outgrown 
our  coal  prices. 


The  Cheap  Way. 

In  the  larger  cities,  telephone  calls  are 
valued  at  five  cents  ai)iece,  or  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  one-way  street  car  fare  at  such  a 
price.  A  man  drawing  $3,000  to  $10,000 
a  year  never  even  hesitates  to  use  the  tele¬ 
phone.  He  knows  that  it  saves  him  his 
time,  which  is  money. 

No  man  in  such  a  position  would  leave 
his  business  to  go  to  the  public  market  to 
get  a  cent  a  bunch  off  on  the  price  of 
vegetables,  or  to  save  a  penny  a  ])Ound  on 
the  price  of  meat.  Certainly  the  man 
whose  time  is  that  valuable,  doesn’t  waste 
it  by  doing  clerical  work  at  the  office  or 
house-keeping  work  at  home ;  he  can  get 
that  class  of  work  done  far  cheaper  than 
he  can  do  it. 

Every  business  man  knows  and  prac¬ 
tices  these  things  in  everything  but  in 
buying  coal.  The  highest  priced  man  in 
any  business  will  abandon  his  larger  work 
to  take  a  whirl  at  saving  five  cents  a  ton 
or  three  cents  a  ton,  or  two  cents  a  ton, 
or  even  a  paltry  penny  a  ton  on  the  coal 
bill.  This  is  the  matter  to  which  even  a 
busy  executive  will  devote  any  amount 
of  his  valuable  time. 

We  often  wonder  what  obsesses  many 
officials  to  make  them  so  short  sighted. 
They  never  want  to  ])ay  more  than  the 
cost  of  production.  They  vastly  ])refer  to 
get  their  ccjal  at  less  than  cost  of  jjroduc- 
tion.  They  know  that  in  the  end  they 
lose  dollars  where  they  save  ])ennies,  but 
that  doesn’t  seem  to  matter.  They  go  on 
making  the  same  financial  blunder. 

For  example,  we  will  assume  that  Dan 
Jones  uses  a  carload  of  coal  a  day.  If  he 
succeeds  in  cutting  the  coal  price  five 
cents  a  ton,  he  saves  two  dollars  a  day. 
If  he  succeeds  in  cutting  the  price  a 
penny  a  ton,  he  saves  forty  cents  a  day. 
In  order  to  save  that  forty  cents  or  two 
dollars  a  day,  it  costs  his  com])any  two 


dollars  a  day  plus  a  part  of  his  time  away 
from  his  work. 

Dan  Jones  is,  we  will  say,  drawing 
$5,000  a  year.  Before  he  places  the  con¬ 
tract  he  spends  at  least  a  week  of  his 
time  looking  for  bargains.  That  costs  his 
company  $100.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
he  spends  in  checking  up  with  his  engi¬ 
neer, his  coal  deliveries  to  see  that  he  has 
iKjt  been  robbed  out  of  his  bargain.  Idiis 
week  costs  his  com])any  another  $100.  To 
make  absolutely  sure  that  the  coal  man 
isn’t  putting  something  over  on  him,  he 
employs  a  chemist  once  a  week  to  take 
a  sample  and  analyze  the  coal  delivered. 
This  analysis  costs  his  company  at  least 
$250  per  year.  He  takes  up  enough  time 
of  clerks  and  engine-room  employes  to 
amount  to  another  $150  a  year. 

On  a  carload  of  coal  a  day,  if  he  made 
a  saving  of  five  cents  a  ton,  he  would 
earn  for  his  company  practically  $600. 
In  order  to  have  that  saving  stick,  he  has 
to  spend  exactly  $600  a  year.  He  has 
gone  through  all  of  this  trouble  to  cause 
the  operator  a  loss  of  $600,  and  hasn’t 
reduced  the  cost  of  his  power  a  penny. 
But  Jones,  who  is  getting  a  salary  of  $5,- 
000  a  year,  is  supposed  to  be  earning  his 
employer  far  more  money  than  that.  When 
he  is  throwing  away  two  weeks  of  his  time 
and  a  month  of  the  time  of  other  employes 
to  save  five  cents  a  ton  on  coal,  he  is  not 
only  costing  his  employer  the  equivalent, 
cent  for  cent,  of  what  he  saves  ])lus  what¬ 
ever  of  profit  his  employer  is  supposed  to 
get  out  of  his  services,  but  he  is  costing 
that  employer  the  amount  of  money 
which  he  might  make  if  he  devoted  that 
time  to  his  own  work. 

No  money  is  made  really  in  beating 
down  the  price  of  coal.  Any  good  execu¬ 
tive  can  earn  three  to  ten  times  that 
amount  l)y  putting  the  same  time  and 
energy  into  a  study  of  fuel  economy,  or 
U])on  the  main  purpose  of  the  factory. 

d'he  chea])er  way,  by  far,  is  to  give  a 
coal  man  a  ])rice  which  yields  a  profit  and 
then  leave  to  him  the  furnace  results.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  coal  buyers  can  spend  their  time 
more  ])rofitably  than  in  beating  down 
prices  a  nickel  a  ton. 


Things  as  They  are. 

When  a  man  gets  terribly  interested 
in  something,  it  is  only  natural  that  he 
should  think  that  something  the  pivotal 
jjoint  of  the  universe.  W'ell  balanced 
men  in  listening  to  enthusiasts  make  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  personal  e(|uation  in  all 
such  things.  I'hey  make  a  liberal  dis¬ 
count  for  enthusiasm,  ])lus  another  liberal 
discount  for  bad  judgment,  ])lus  another 
liberal  discount  for  the  play  of  ordinary 
human  nature.  In  the  end,  society  reck¬ 
ons  at  its  pro])er  value  the  thing  about 
which  any  one  gets  overly  enthusiastic. 

About  once  a  year,  men  inspired  by 
zeal,  say  strong  things  about  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  Order  Kokoal.  Now  it  hap- 
l^ens  that  the  Order  Kokoal  is  primarily, 
essentially  and  solely  a  social  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  buys  nothing,  it  sells  nothing, 
it  ])roduces  nothing.  Its  sole  stock  in 
trade  is  sentiment,  feeling,  enthusiasm, 
righteousness,  and  a  few  more  of  the 
higher  sentiments.  'These  things  are 
good  and  that  makes  the  order  good  in 
exact  proportion  as  it  es])ouses  and  uses 
them. 

But,  because  the  order  is  gofxl  is  no 
rea.son  why  it  has  intrinsic  value.  Min¬ 


isters  are  good  Imt  we  wouldn’t  give  a 
dollar  a  carload  for  them  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness.  So  is  music  good,  but  it  don’t  sell 
coal  at  a  jjrofit. 

Of  course,  this  order  can  make  one  man 
think  occasionally  more  charitably  about 
another.  It  can  get,  occasionally,  antag¬ 
onists  acquainted  and  ’  stop  their  feuds. 
These  things  are  all  lug  and  fine  and 
good.  But  even  so,  the  effects  are  social 
and  indirect.  I'hey  are  educational 
rather  than  revolutionary.  'They  inspire 
but  they  do  not  show  up,  of  themselves, 
directly  in  net  profits.  Sociability  is 
good,  to  be  sure,  but  it  has  no  intrinsic 
value  and  it  is  foolish  to  say  that  it  has. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  golf 
clubs.  I  hey  are  social  organizatiems. 
'They  don’t  produce  any  coal,  or  sell  any 
coal,  or  buy  any  coal.  They  are  merely 
]daces  where  tired  men,  mentally,  go  to 
get  tired,  physically,  as  a  sort  of  counter- 
irritant  for  mental  fatigue.  While  men 
are  doing  the  job  of  undoing  themselves 
as  com])letely  as  they  know  how — under 
the  belief  that  they  are  resting — it  cer¬ 
tainly  does  happen  that  one  gets  a  better 
impression  of  some  other  one.  That  is 
good ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in 
human  affairs.  A  golf  game  gets  a  few 
men  better  acquainted,  and  takes  the 
curse  off  of  the  cut-throat  competition. 
But,  after  all,  it  doesn’t  solve  any  coal 
trade  problem  and  never  will. 

\\T  believe  in  both  the  Order  Kokoal 
and  in  the  golf  clubs,  but  we  can  see  no 
good  reason  for  becoming  maudlin  over 
them.  To  say  that  they  are  going  to 
solve  the  trade  ills  only  disgusts  sound 
men  and  weakens  the  cause. 

In  fact  nothing  strictly  social  is  going 
to  solve  the  coal  trade  problem.  This  is 
so,  because  it  is  never  going  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  all  of  the  factors  in  the  trade 
interested  simultaneously  in  any  one  so¬ 
cial  thing.  Every  miserable  scoundrel 
who  is  tearing  the  hide  off  the  coal  trade 
today  is  not  going  to  turn  to  a  golf  en¬ 
thusiast;  if  he  did,  decent  men  wouldn't 
join  that  club.  Every  man  who  is  a 
scoundrel  at  heart  is  not  going  to  go  into 
a  good-fellowship  organization;  if  he  did, 
decent  men  would  pass  that  order  by  as 
a  farce  and  a  pretense. 

This  thing  wants  to  be  remembered: 
When  any  order  or  club  opens  its  doors 
alike  to  the  dishonest  and  the  honest — 
to  the  unclean  and  the  clean,  it  ceases  to 
be  a  social  organization.  Even  the  Order 
Kokoal  is  talking  about  “selecting”  its 
members;  the  golt  clubs  actually  have 
done  that  for  months.  'That  makes  them 
strictly  social. 

All  of  these  social  things  arc  doing 
good  among  good  men;  they  help  to  keep 
clean  men  clean  and  that  is  something. 
Once  in  a  great  while  they  may  convert 
a  rascal,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  in- 
noculation  really  will  “take.”  Still,  if 
they  can  serve  the  purjxjse  of  getting 
good  men  to  a])preciate  good  men,  they 
are  worth  all  the  encouragement  any  of 
us  can  give  them.  But  that  does  not 
justify  statements  that  such  things  really 
are  going  to  revolutionize  the  traclc.  They 
Cere  not  eft'ecting  a  revolution;  they  never 
will  effect  revolution.  'The  only  thing 
that  is  going  to  do  that  is  something  that 
will  drown  or  strangle  the  rascal  and — 
Tiiic  Bl.vck  DI.■\^roNI)  is  not  going  to  ad¬ 
vocate  any  state  policy  which  might 
j'rove  uncomfortable  if  carried  out  liter¬ 
ally. 
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TIIK  hlack  diamond. 
Side  Lights  on  The  M-O-I  Convention 


The  Solvay  Coke  Company  gave  away  a  hand¬ 
some  silver  pencil. 

The  Continental  Coal  Company,  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  gave  out  their  interesting  booklet. 

W.  S.  Tajdor,  western  sales  agent  of  West 
Virginia  Pocahontas  Coal  Sales  Corporation,  was 
a  visitor. 

The  S.  J.  Patterson  Company,  of  Dayton, 
through  L.  R.  Paul,  gave  out  a  striking  alum¬ 
inum  business  card. 

Joseph  IMitcheltree,  of  M.  A.  Hanna,  promised 
to  come  to  Chicago  and  give  the  golfers  a  taste 
of  Cleveland  golf  skill. 

The  Minneapolis  bunch,  Coleman,  Jones  and 
Collins,  had  a  fine  lot  of  especially  good  cigars 
that  were  not  hard  to  get. 

Domhoff  &  Joyce,  of  Cincinnati,  had  a  fine  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  various  cokes  they  handle,  their  rep¬ 
resentative  being  W.  H.  Underwood. 

C.  V.  Beck,  of  the  St.  Louis  Coal  Company, 
known  as  the  boy  Kokoal  Skout  of  ^Missouri,  was 
in  attendance  with  his  friend,  George  Howe. 

“Uncle”  Dan  Howard  brought  his  usual  new 
bit  of  poetry,  which,  with  the  ever  new  song  of 
Brother  Van  Epps,  is  looked  forward  to  each 
year. 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt  were  represented  by 
Thomas  Nordue,  of  Chicago,  and  Raines,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  ;  they  were  also  in  evidence  in  a  handsome 
wall  hanger. 

Among  those  missing  and  very  much  missed 
was  H.  L.  Laird,  secretary  of  N.  W.  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation,  who  is  doing  missionary  work  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Everywhere  was  shown  great  interest  in  the 
reports  of  a  big  strike  in  the  West  Virginia  field 
and  “Have  you  heard  from  Virginia?”  was  a 
common  question. 

W.  A.  Gosline,  of  Toledo,  issued  a  neat  parcels 
post  rate  table  enclosed  in  a  celluloid  cover.  Just 
the  thing  to  add  to  the  forty-seven  things  men 
use  to  fill  up  their  pockets. 

O.  M.  Deyerle,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Flat  Top  Fuel  Company,  was  in  attend¬ 
ance.  His  home  is  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  but  he  is 
really  part  of  the  Cincinnati  happy  days  team. 

From  Pittsburgh  came  J.  W.  Morris,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Company;  H.  S.  Lewis,  National  Fuel 
Company;  Ira  E.  Bixler,  Bixler  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  and  Neil  Holland,  of  the  Clyde  Coal 
Company. 

Gifford  Wood  &  Co.,  were  represented  by  Otto 
Thjomoe,  and  had  on  exhibit  a  working  model  of 
a  coal  pocket,  four  diffeent  styles  of  conveying 
buckets,  from  thirty  to  200  pounds  capacity,  and 
many  fine  photographs. 

F.  S.  Converse,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  showed 
his  well  made  coal  handling  tools.  Mr.  John 
C.  Fourmans  being  in  charge.  The  exhibit 
showed  a  revolving  yard  screen,  bagging  screen 
and  bagger,  bags,  scoops,  etc. 

The  Hudson  Coal  Company,  Hudson,  Pa.,  dis¬ 
tributed  a  very  interesting  folder  containing 
twenty-seven  graphic  illustrations  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  an  anthracite  mine.  They  included  the 
blast,  miner  caught  in  fall,  haulage  methods,  etc. 

The  Cincinnati  brigade,  Messrs.  Hood,  Jenks, 
Howe,  Raines,  Tom  Morgan,  Deyerle,  Magee, 
gave  everybody  a  new  hat.  To  be  sure  it  was 
made  of  paper,  and  cost  seven  and  a  half  cents, 
but  all  the  men  and  many  of  the  ladies  wore 
them  constantly. 

Homer  Gill,  a  prominent  dealer  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  drove  to  the  Point  in  his  big  Overland  car 
in  about  seven  hours.  He  had  as  passengers  John 
Teegardin  and  Walter  Fassig,  of  the  New  York 
Coal  Company,  and  W.  A.  Williams,  of  the  May- 
wood  Coal  Company. 

The  badges  for  the  meeting  this  year  are  very 
artistic  and  much  admired.  For  obvious  rea¬ 
sons  they  were  properly  labeled  “September 
Morn,”  as  the  pendant  shows  a  pretty  girl  ap¬ 
propriately  undressed,  trying  to  dive  out  of  the 
shell  that  holds  her. 

J.  W.  Dawson,  of  the  Kelleys  Creek  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  accompanied  by 
his  daughter  and  her  girl  chum.  Miss  Dawson, 
daughter  of  ex-Governor  Dawson.  Mr.  Dawson 
says  he  is  not  able  to  take  any  more  orders  for 
Cast  Iron  Splint  at  present. 

The  Birmingham  degree  team  were  good  to 
look  at,  as  they  marched  into  the  hotel  in  over¬ 
alls,  bandana  neck  handkerchiefs,  miners’  caps 


and  shouldered  picks.  They  brought  a  fine  little 
brown  Alabama  pig  with  them.  For  what?  Ask 
the  candidates  they  initiated  in  the  evening. 

Hunter  W.  Finch,  of  Hunter  W.  Finch  &  Co., 
Chicago,  was  at  the  convention  with  a  big  chunk 
of  his  “Dixie  Diamond”  coal.  He  distributed  a 
very  attractive  watch  guard,  and  hinted  at  a 
watch  to  go  with  it,  but  there  were  those  who 
did  not  get  any  watch.  For  good  measure,  a  fine 
pencil  was  also  passed  out. 

The  following  were  in  attendance  on  the  M. 
O.  I. :  Homer  C.  Gill,  W.  A.  Williams,  B.  F. 
Nigh,  C.  C.  Johnson,  Columbus;  Girard  Brooks, 
Chicago;  Charles  T.  Harter,  S.  Walvolt,  Toledo; 
O.  V.  Bullendick,  Richmond,  Ind. ;  Wm.  L.  David, 
Cleveland ;  George  E.  Sale,  Warren,  Ind. ;  B.  R. 
Gillespie,  L.  H.  Gillespie,  Grand  Rapids;  E.  B. 
Lewis,  South  Bend ;  C.  B.  Mawry,  C.  Le  Ma¬ 
thias,  Michigan  City;  D.  F.  Williams,  Scranton, 
Pa. ;  Ed.  C.  Longstreth,  Geo.  Johnson,  J.  A. 
Reilly,  O.  C.  Darnette,  Cincinnati ;  Jos.  F.  Zur- 
bach.  Fort  Wayne;  S.  H.  Hollbrook,  Park  Ridge, 
Ill.;  C.  C.  Marnel,  Detroit;  A.  R.  Black,  Port 
Clinton;  Ward  C.  Arnold,  Warsaw,  Ind.;  C.  G. 
ilbuni,  C.  L.  Heck,  Dayton ;  George  Feather, 
'est  Liberty,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Landrum,  Terre 
Haute;  L.  S.  Laws,  H.  J.  Wagner,  Memphis. 


Southern  News  Notes. 

Coke  tonnage  in  ten  months  was  256,021, 
against  190,540  for  1912. 

United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Welch, 
W.  Va.,  will  apply  this  week  for  an  amendment 
to  its  charter,  changing  the  principal  place  of 
business  to  Gary,  W.  Va.,  in  iMcDowell  county. 

Tug  Valley  Coal  &  Land  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  with  an 
initial  capital  of  $5,000,  by  R.  B.  Goibgs,  Anna 
Goings,  Wade  Brunson,  S.  B.  Stokes,  and  Reba 
Meek,  all  of  that  address. 

Fairmont  coal  is  now  hauled  to  Keyser,  W.  Va., 
before  being  weighed,  which  procedure  is  not 
altogether  to  the  liking,  as  the  weight  at  the 
starting  point  will  likely  not  be  the  same  as  it 
will  be  after  climbing  the  mountains. 

John  Laing,  chief  of  the  West  Virginia  Bureau 
of  Mines,  makes  the  interesting  statement  that 
shooting  off  the  solid  has  been  virtually  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  that 
during  1912,  105  miners  were  arrested  and  fined 
a  total  of  $1,303  for  this  offense. 

A  new  coal  elevator  has  been  finished  at 
Tampa,  Fla.,  by  the  Tampa  Coal  Company,  which 
will  discharge  from  one  hatch  450  to  500  tons  of 
coal  a  day  at  a  very  low  cost.  It  is  a  movable 
machine,  with  an  industrial  railway  as  an  aux¬ 
iliary  to  trim  the  coal  into  storage  space  and 
load  cars  quickly  to  avoid  demurrage  charges. 

New'  York  Central  Lines  officials,  including 
three  vice-presidents,  A.  H.  Smith,  A.  H.  Harris, 
and  C.  F.  Daley,  with  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  vice- 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Rail¬ 
road,  visited  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  to  see  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  P.  &  L.  E.  into  that  city.  Work 
on  this  extension,  which  began  about  a  year  ago, 
has  progressed  rapidly  to  within  seven  miles  of 
the  city. 


Miscellaneous  Items. 

The  power  plant  at  Mine  No.  3  of  the 
Merchants  Coal  Company  at  Coal  Run,  Pa., 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  operations 
suspended. 

Fairfield  Coal  Company  is  making  a  new 
opening  south  of  Bolivar,  Pa.,  and  will  begin 
operations  as  soon  as  tracks  and  tipple  are 
completed. 

Allegheny  River  Mining  Company,  Furnace 
Run,  in  Armstrong  county.  Fa.,  is  opening  its 
second  mine  and  preparing  to  take  out  a  con¬ 
siderable  tonnage  in  the  near  future. 

Coal  Run  Mining  Company,  Indiana,  Pa., 
is  rapidly  pushing  preparations  to  mine  their 
new'  holdings  in  that  vicinity  and  railroad 
connections  are  being  installed. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railway’s  plans  to  elec¬ 
trify  its  tracks  in  the  Pocahontas  regions,  using 
the  Appalachian  Power  Company  power,  have 
been  completed,  and  about  eighty-five  miles  will 
thus  be  served.  The  grades  are  exceedingly 
heavy,  and  long  trains  are  necessary  to  transport 
the  large  tonnage  to  markets,  so  that  the  new 
system  is  calculated  to  lessen  the  operating  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  road. 


News  Local  to  Columbus. 

Samuel  Stanley,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Superior  Coal  Company,  has  joined  the  sales 
forces  of  the  E.  L.  Hedstrom  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vinton-Jack- 
son  Coal  Mining  Company  at  McArthur  the 
follow'ing  directors  were  elected  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year:  James  Dobson,  E.  H.  Godshalk, 
Charles  J.  Webb,  Joseph  H.  Parvin,  A.  J.  Mar- 
tindill  and  H.  V.  Atkinson. 

Large  delegations  of  local  coal  men  attended 
the  conventions  of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana 
Coal  Association  and  the  National  Order  of 
Kokoals  at  Cedar  Point  this  week.  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  vice-president  and  sales  manager  of 
the  W.  J.  Hamilton  Coal  Company,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  was  one  of  the  principle  speakers. 

It  will  be  well  in  July  before  the  Coal  Mine 
Commission,  appointed  under  the  Thomas 
joint  resolution,  will  be  able  to  get  down  into 
its  work.  The  commission’s  duty  it  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  Green  bill,  which  is  designed 
to  abolish  the  use  of  the  screen  in  coal  mining 
and  pay  miners  on  a  run  of  mine  basis,  will 
be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Ohio  mines. 
It  is  the  claim  of  the  operators,  who  demanded 
the  investigation,  that  it  will  be  shown  that 
the  Green  bill  would  be  disastrous.  The  com¬ 
mission  has  elected  Judge  Phil  M.  Crow,  of 
Hardin  county,  chairman,  and  Prof.  M.  B. 
Hammond  of  Ohio  State  University,  secretary. 
The  commission  will  meet  in  Columbus  on 
June  30.  It  has  been  agreed  that  open  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  held.  Statements  from  both 
miners  and  operators  will  be  heard.  The  mines 
will  be  visited  in  actual  operation  in  search 
for  the  truth  of  the  situation. 

Representative  operators  in  this  market  say 
that  they  are  not  having  so  much  difficulty 
in  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  as 
they  have  in  obtaining  full  time  from  the  labor 
available.  Despite  business  demands  sufficient 
to  make  possible  the  operation  of  mines  five 
or  six  days  a  week  operators  say  that  they 
are  unable  to  get  their  employes  to  work  but 
three  and  at  the  most  four  days  a  week.  The 
explanation  of  this  situation  made  by  one 
operator  was  that  miners  are  able  to  make 
the  money  they  want  in  three  days  under  the 
present  wage  scale  and  simply  refuse  to  work 
longer.  He  suggested  that  if  wage  advances 
continued  it  would  result  in  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  days  of  operation  at 
the  mines.  The  only  remedy  for  the  situation 
would  be  a  force  that  would  make  possible 
a  three  day  shift  and  this  he  said  would  not 
be  allowed  by  the  miners’  unions  which  regu¬ 
late  the  supply  of  labor  as  they  do  the  wages. 


Omaha  News  Notes. 

L.  D.  Kniffin,  sales  manager  for  the  Sheri¬ 
dan  Coal  Company  at  Kansas  City,  was  a  re¬ 
cent  Omaha  visitor. 

G.  W.  Sanders,  representing  the  Penwell 
Coal  Mining  Company  of  Pana,  Ill.,  called  on 
the  Omaha  trade  this  week. 

Windsor  McGeath  of  the  Sheridan  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  of  Kansas  City  has  transferred  to  the 
Omaha  office. 

The  Nebraska  Fuel  Company  announce  that 
they  will  operate  their  old  retail  yards  as  well 
as  the  new  yard  acquired  from  the  Havens 
White  Company.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  to  increase  their  capacity  at  the  new 
yard  and  they  will  conduct  both  an  extensive 
retail  and  wholesale  business.  Ronald  L.  Pat¬ 
terson  is  the  new  president  of  the  firm;  E.  W. 
Patterson,  vice-president;  Kenneth  H.  Patter¬ 
son,  secretary  and  treasurer.  James  R.  Dewr, 
late  of  Havens  White  Company,  has  become 
sales  manager,  which  completes  the  list  of 
officers  under  the  reorganization. 


St.  Louis  Notes  and  Personals. 

J.  H.  Seymour  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  Coal  &  Iron  Company  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  was 
in  town  last  week. 

Toledo  News  Notes. 

Practically  all  the  Toledo  coal  dealers  are  in 
attendaince  at  the  convention  and  there  is  little 
movement  in  coal  circles  here  this  week. 

1.  W.  Copelin,  retired  coal  dealer,  arrived  in 
the  city  last  week  from  a  trip  to  China,  Japan 
and  other  distant  points.  Mi.  Copelin  travels 
widely,  having  practically  covered  the  known 
and  accessible  portions  of  the  globe,  and  is 
quite  an  authority  on  many  points. 
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General  Review. 


Labor  Troubles  and  Car  Shortages  are 
Beginning  to  Alarm  the  Coal  Trade 
and  to  Make  Prices  Strong. 

Of  the  two  big  influences — labor  trouble  and 
car  shortages — which  are  ahead  of  the  coal  mar¬ 
ket,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  precisely  which  is  the 
most  important.  Taking  everything  into  consid¬ 
eration,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  car  shortage 
is  the  most  serious. 

Some  of  the  eastern  railroads  are  already  re¬ 
porting  they  can  hardly  take  care  of  the  business 
and  are  appealing  to  the  shippers  and  consignees 
to  help  them  out  by  loading  and  unloading  cars 
promptly.  Within  the  last  week  it  has  been  re¬ 
ported  also  that  some  of  the  boats  chartered  to 
take  coal  to  the  northwest  have  been  canceled 
because  the  carriers  could  not  get  the  coal  from 
the  mines  to  the  lake  front.  In  the  export  trade 
there  has  been  some  little  embarassment  in  the 
inability  to  get  coal  to  tidewater.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  more  borrowing  of  coal  among  agents 
than  is  customary.  As  this  indicates,  the  car 
situation  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  already 
is  tight.  Recent  reports  by  the  railroad  associa¬ 
tion  have  been  to  the  effect  that  more  cars'  are 
employed  now  than  were  employed  at  a  corre¬ 
sponding  time  last  year.  Also  the  car  shortages 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  far  more  serious 
than  they  were  last  year.  With  the  greater  em¬ 
ployment  of  cars  and  with  the  greater  intensity 
of  car  shortages,  it  is  apparent  the  transportation 
distress  is  not  the  result  so  much  a  lack  of 
proper  distribution  of  cars  as  it  is  a  combined 
result  of  increased  business  and  poor  railroad 
conditions. 

General  business  has  been  increasing  steadily 
although,  of  course  it  is  not  booming.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  railroads  are  having  more  or  less 
financial  trouble.  The  railways  have  not  had 
money  enough  to  keep  their  rolling  stock  in  con¬ 
dition,  to  say  nothing  of  money  enough  to  do 
that  plus  buying  the  cars  which  are  required  for 
the  natural  growth  of  trade  in  various  lines.  Thus 
the  coal  trade  enters  the  fall  in  no  position  really 
to  take  care  of  any  rush  demand.  On  these  va¬ 
rious  accounts  coal  men  believe  that  the  coal' 
trade  is  in  for  a  tough  experience  at  the  hands 
of  the  transportation  companies  late  this  summer 
and  early  in  the  fall. 

Also  the  labor  situation  is  far  from  reassur¬ 
ing.  The  unfortunate  exhibition  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  States  senate  are  making  of 
themselves  at  Charleston,  and  the  unfortunate 
influence  of  that  exhibition  upon  the  mental  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  miners  is  not  one  of  the  reassuring 
things  of  the  time.  There  is  danger  even  of  a 
spread  of  this  trouble  over  into  the  Connells- 
ville  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  a  time  when  the  visible  supply  of  coal,  the 
country  over,  is  small,  and  the  time  when  rail¬ 
road  difficulties  are  looming  large,  the  country  is 
in  no  position  to  withstand  with  comfort  any 
protracted  trouble  with  any  great  number  of 
miners.  All  of  these  things  indicate  that  the 
market  is  going  to  continue  to  display  that 
strength  which  is  now  prevalent  in  the  average 
prices  the  country  over,  and  it  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  at  all  if  the  late  summer  and  early  fall 
developed  the  highest  prices  for  coal  that  this 
country  has  seen  in  something  more  than  a 
decade. 


The  May  tonnage  of  the  New  River  district 
was  530,180  tons,  showing  a  fair  activity,  cur¬ 
tailed  somewhat  by  shortage  of  labor.  In  April, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  carried  922,533  tons  of  coal, 
compared  with  1,012,269  tons  in  April,  1912,  a 
decrease  of  089,730  tons.  The  percentage  of 
westbound  tonnage  was  less  this  year,  forty-seven 
percent  of  the  total  going  in  that  direction, 
against  fifty-four  per  cent  last  year.  This  April, 
eighteen  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  was  eastbound, 
while  last  year  only  eleven  per  cent  was  shipped 
in  that  direction.  In  the  ten  months  ended 
April  30,  the  company’s  total  coal  traffic  was  12,- 
987,838  tons,  as  compared  with  14,841,811  tons  in 
1912,  a  decrease  of  1,853,973  tons.  Westbound 
tonnage  amounted  to  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the 
total  tins  year,  against  sixty-one  per  cent  in  1912. 


Tlie  mining  town  of  P.cnscrcek,  Pa.,  near 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
night  of  the  eleventh  with  an  estimated  loss 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  much  of 
which  was  the  property  of  operating  com¬ 
panies. 


Chicago  Market. 

The  Smokeless  Coal  Situation  Is  Intense 
— But  Otherwise  the  Market  Is 
Without  Feature. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  June  19. 

The  dull  midsummer  coal  market  in  Chicago 
has  been  enlivened  this  week  by  a  renewal  of  re¬ 
ports  of  labor  troubles  in  West  Virginia.  The 
latest  advices  are  that  the  expected  has  happened 
and  that  sympathy  by  the  United  States  Senate 
has  caused  the  miners  to  renew  their  demands 
that  _  alleged  grievances  or  wrongs  be  removed 
and  righted.  Some  miners  in  Paint  Creek  and 
Cabin  Creek,  long  since  beyond  the  control  of 
the  operators,  have  apparently  gone  beyond  the 
control  of  the  miners’  union  also,  and  strikes  have 
occurred.  The  officers  of  the  miners’  union,  seiz¬ 
ing  upon  the  present  favorable  occasion,  have 
called  a  mass  meeting  to  consider  the  question 
of  calling  a  general  strike  in  the  New  River 
field  to  be  followed,  of  course,  by  an  extension 
of  the  strike  to  other  producing  zones.  This 
threatens  really  a  partial  paralysis  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  trade. 

Chicago  has,  under  present  conditions,  a  big 
demand  for  smokeless  coal.  Under  conditions  of 
furnace  and  apartment  house  management,  there 
is  in  Chicago  a  big  demand  for  1,000,000  tons  of 
smokeless  coal  per  year.  Anything  which  would 
curtail  the  supply  of  coal  would  influence,  with 
some  seriousness,  the  Chicago  market. 

Smokeless  coal  has,  within  the  last  two  years, 
become  an  article  of  international  commence. 
This  coal  has  found  a  market  in  some  five  or  six 
different  countries.  In  addition  is  has  lost  none 
of  its  southeastern  territory,  but  has  been  en¬ 
joying  an  advancing  market  in  the  east  and 
northeast  to  say  nothing  of  holding  its  own  in 
the  lake  trade  and  in  the  all-rail  trade  to  the 
west. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  coal  year,  the  opera¬ 
tors  decided  to  make  a  big  advance  in  prices. 
Chicago  buyers  resisted  the  advance  because,  for 
a  time,  they  thought  it  fictitious  and  temporary. 
Because  the  Chicago  people  did  not  buy  early 
the  situation  has  become  genuinely  distressing 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  larger 
consumers  and  dealers  delayed  purchases  until 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  contract.  They  must 
depend  perforce  rather  than  by  preference  upon 
the  open  market. 

Now  the  open  market  for  coal  is  suddenly  made 
extremely  strong  by  threats  of  a  strike  in  the 
West  Virginia  fields.  If  the  New  River  opera¬ 
tions  are  tied  up  any  length  of  time  it  would  take 
all  the  available  coal  to  satisfy  existing  contracts 
and  perhaps  more,  with  the  result  that  there 
would  be  no  coal  for  the  spot  market.  On  that 
account  the  Chicago  situation  is  decidedly  intense, 
and  while  mine  run  is  quoted  on  the  circular  price 
at  $1.25,  the  open  market  price  is  very  easily 
$1.40,  while  some  anvious  buyers  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  $1.50  or  more.  Lump  and  egg,  which 
is  quoted  on  circular  at  $1.90,  is  really  strong 
on  the  spot  market  at  $2.00;  no  one  is  offering 
any  coal  for  sale  for  less  than  $2.25. 

This  is  midsummer  and  the  time  when  custom¬ 
arily  the  trade  is  flat  and  lifeless.  Those  are  the 
terms  which  accurately  and  adequately  express 
present  conditions  on  western  coals.  About  the 
only  spot  movement  of  any  importance  is  of 
screenings.  These  are  quoted  for  low-grade, 
small-sized  screenings  at  from  eighty  to  eighty- 
five  cents  or  possibly  ninety  cents  at  the  mines. 
Large-sized  high-grade  screening,  moving  at  a 
higher  freight  rate,  are  held  at  from  eighty-five 
to  ninety  cents  at  the  mines.  This  supply  is  none 
to  free  even  at  those  figures. 

The  steam  coal  market  is  not  strong.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  that  can  be  very  readily  understood. 
There  is  available  today  for  ordinary  steam  pur¬ 
poses  not  only  screenings,  mine  run  and  steam 
lump,  but  also  egg  and  lump  coal.  As  this  will 
readily  indicate  mine-run  and  steam  lump  receiv¬ 
ing  the  competition  of  lump  and  egg  coal,  the 
level  of  all  prices  is  tpiickly  and  effectually  re¬ 
duced.  That  is,  mine-run  to  the  trade  will  sell 
from  ninety-five  cents  to  a  dollar  for  the  ordinary 
grades  and  from  $1.05  perhaps  up  to  $1.10  for 
some  of  the  better  grade  coals.  Steam  lump  of 
the  belter  grade  coal  selling  for  a  dollar  a  ton 
and  some  of  it  even  lower  than  ninetyfive  cents. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  western  do¬ 
mestic  coals  right  now  would  be  selling  at  a  fair¬ 


ly  good  figure.  That  is,  some  of  the  domestic 
lump  woud  be  bringing  anywhere  from  $1.25 
$1.25  to  $1.4  Oor  even  $1.40.  But  when  brought  to 
Chicago  and  forced  for  sale  it  is  found  that  there 
is  not  very  niuch  of  a  domestic  market  and, 
therefore,  tliis  coal  must  be  dumped  upon  the 
steam  trade.  This  policy  of  dumping  the  domes¬ 
tic  coal  upon  the  steam  trade  rather  than  trying 
to  dump  it  upon  the  domestic  trade  is  really 
holding  the  domestic  market  as  firm  as  could  be 
expected.  Most  of  the  higher  grade  coals  like 
rrankhn  county,  Carterville,  Harrisburg  and 
some  of  the  Indiana  coals  are  commanding  good 
figures  ranging  from  $1.35  to  $1.50  a  ton  at  the 
mines,  when  sold  directly  to  the  retail  trade  for 
domestic  use. 

On  the  eastern  coals,  outside  of  smokeless  the 
market  is  just  about  the  way  it  has  been.  ’The 
operators  through  that  territory  have  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  they  care  for  right  now.  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  coal  IS  a  first  rate  example.  That  product 
has  been  moving  steadily  into  the  north  and 
northwest  for  storage  purposes  for  the  last 
month  In  fact  the  movement  has  been  so  free 
that  the  operators  have  had  a  rush  season  and 
’"some  instances  there  has  been  just  a  little 
difficulty  with  preparation.  This  difficulty  has 
not  been  serious,  buf  it  indicates  that  the  market 
IS  a  producers  rather  than  a  buyers*  market. 

bpiint  coal  has  also  been  up  against  a  good 
S  rong  demand  due  to  possibilities  of  labor  trou- 
ffie,_  and  the  operators  there  have  had  all  the 
business  that  they  would  care  to  do. 

Hocking  Valley  coal  is  being  shipped  mainly 
to  buyers  near  the  mines  and  to  the  lake  trade 
As  a  consaiuence,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
tonnage  offered  to  the  western  all-rail  trade. 
I  he  latter  is  not  in  a  mood  to  take  very  much 
coal  and  will  not  be,  perhaps,  for  another  three 
or  four  weeks.  Nevertheless,  the  movement  so 

tar  has  been  what  is  normal,  or  perhaps  a  little 
over  normal  for  June.  P  aps  a  nttie 

a  picking  up  just 

•  The  operators  have  had,  for  the  latter 

shffi  business  they  could 

ship  to  the  west  all  rail,  and  indications  are  that 
enough  orders  will  be  held  over  from  June  to 
keep  the  mines  "  ■■  ' 


-r,  ,  going  for  some  little  time  in  July 

tin  ’^1  steady,  al- 

tlioiigh  the  market  could  not  be  said  to  be  strong. 

ihe  supply  and  demand  are  just  about 
that  makes  for  a  good  market. 

Prices  on  net  tons  to  steam 
dealers  on  shipments  direct  from 
as  follows : 

County — 


users 
the 


strong, 
equal,  and 

and  retail 
mines  are 


Chicago 

. . 

.  2.30 @2.40 

Scr"een7ngs  '  : :  •  •  30 

^  •.•.•.•.•.v.v.v.; .  • 

^  -r . 2'3o 

Harrisburg — 

Domestic  lump  and  egg .  2  40 

Steam  lump  .  2.30@2]35 

Mine-run  .  2.20@2.25 

Screenings  .  1.90@1.95 

1  nut  .  o  40 

No.  2  nut . ;;;;  l-\l 

No.  3  nut  .  o'-jfi 

Carterville—  . 

Id"”?  .  2.30@2.45 

tj®®  2.30@2.45 

No.  1  washed .  2.45@2.70 

No.  2  washed .  2.30@2.40 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  .  1.97@2.07 

Steam  lump  - 


1.82@1.87 

1.77@1.82 


Mine-run 

Screenings  . !  .  j  j j 

Oreene  County — 

.')-inch  lump  .  2  42 

3-inch  lump  . j  2  32 

5-inch  egg  . j  j  j  j  2  37 

.3-inch  egg  .  2.27 

Mine-run  .  2  02 

Screenings  . j  j  l.7g@i;77 

Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  .  2.27 

Steam  lump  .  on? 

Mine-run  . ] 1*37 

Screenings  . j.j  i.C2@i!g7 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 

Mine-run  . 

Dump  and  egg. 

Smokeless  (fi.  &  O. 

Mine-run  . 

I. limp  and  egg . 

Hocking  Valley — 

1 14;inch  lump  . 

Kanawha — 

114 -inch  lump  . 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

0-incli  block  . 

T.iimp  . 

Egg  . 

Coke — 

Connellsville  .  5.25 @5.50  . 

Wise  county  .  5.25@5.50  . 

Ry-product,  egg  and  stove .  4.85  . 

lly-product,  nut  .  4.55@4.75  . 

Cas-house  .  4.50@4.G0  . 

'These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  5  vein  coal,  No.  4  coal 
ranges  10  to  15  cents  higher. 


.  3.30 

.  3.94@4.20 

and  Tug  River) — 

.  3.30 

.  3.94@4.20 

.  3.15 

.  3.40 

.  3.85 

.  3.75 

.  3.05 


Mines 

?1.25@1.35 

1.25@1.35 

1.15@1.25 

.90 

»  1,35 

1.35 
1.25 

1.35 
1.25@1.30 
1.15@1.20 
.85®  .90 
1.35 
1.35 
1.25 

1.25@1.40 

1.25@1.40 

1.40@1.65 

1.25@1.35 

1.15@1.25 
1.00@1.05 
.95@1.00 
.80®  .85 

1.55 
1.45 
1.50 
1.40 
1.15 
.85®  .90 

1.50 
1.30 
1.10 
.85®  .90 

1  25 
1.90@2a5 

1.25 

1.90@2.15 

1.50 

1.50 

1.95 

1.85 

1.75 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 


Lake  Movement  Is  Heavy,  Cars  Are 
Scarce  and  Labor  Uncertain  Making 
the  Coal  Market  Tight. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1502  Oliver  building, 

Pittsburgh,  P.\.,  June  18. 

A  round  among  the  coal  and  coke  interests 
of  Pittsburgh  the  present  week  fails  to  de¬ 
velop  anything  strikingly  new,  though  much 
of  interest  is  occupying  the  stage.  Trade 
conditions  are  generally  satisfactory  as  to 
prices,  but  operating  conditions  are  far  from 
ideal.  Operators  anticipate  a  fast  market  in 
the  near  future,  and  for  that  reason  are  slow 
to  accept  big  contracts.  The  market  is  com¬ 
paratively  unchanged,  and  conditions  the 
same,  a  general  good  feeling  existing  in  iron, 
ore,  coal  and  coke  interests,  over  the  decisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as 
to  freight  rates  from  Lake  Erie  ports  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  the  general  readjustment,  with 
reductions  of  about  twelve  per  cent  on  the 
freight  rates  on  coke  from  the  Connellsville 
region  to  furnaces  and  sttel  mills  both  east 
and  west. 

As  to  ore  rates  from  the  lake  to  Pittsburgh 
and  Wheeling,  since  1907  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  districts  has  been  generally 
about  thirty  per  cent  in  favor  of  Wlieeling, 
and  now  is  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  the  rate 
being  sixty  cents  a  ton  to  Wheeling  and 
ninety-six  cents  to  I’ittsburgh.  Naturally 
the  Pittsburgh  interests  are  smiling  broadly 
and  feel  that  they  are  at  last  coming  into 
their  own. 

The  large  lake  interests  are  taking  all  the 
tonnage  they  can  get  and  asking  for  more — 
the  demand  increasing  and  the  supply  stand¬ 
ing  still.  Some  large  consumers,  who,  it  is 
said,  have  been  trying  to  place  goodly  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  intimate  that 
$2  will  likely  be  the  minimum  price  on  three- 
quarter  screened  coal  before  the  snow  flies. 

The  renewal  of  hostilities  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  caused  much  uneasiness  and  some 
excitement  in  Pittsburgh,  and  - the  outcome  is 
anxiously  awaited,  Pittsburgh  being  closely 
and  largely  interested  in  the  disturbed  sec¬ 
tions. 

Miners  are  scarce  and  some  car  shortage 
is  again  complained  of,  while  the  coal  com¬ 
panies  are  not  getting  out  their  normal  ton¬ 
nage  all  of  which  would  indicate  a  serious 
condition  in  the  fall  when  the  wind-up  lake 
rush  season  commences. 

The  (^)ke  men  who  have  been  standing  so 
firm  on  $2.50  furnace  coke  are  feeling 
jubilant  over  the  improvement  in  the  pig-iron 
market  and  point  to  the  fact  as  fully  justify¬ 
ing  their  stand. 

Today’s  situation  is  stronger  than  ever  so 
far  as  the  operators  are  concerned — quota¬ 
tions  remaining  firm  at  $2.25  for  spot  furnace 
and  $2.50  for  contract  orders  with  foundry 
at  $3  as  a  minimum  and  from  that  to  $3.25 
on  future  contract. 

Coal  prices  stand  the  same  as  our  quota¬ 
tions  of  last  week.  While  railroad  shipments 
of  coal  are  going  forward,  to  all  points,  about 
as  usual,  and  the  size  of  the  shipments  would 
certainly  not  indicate  dull  times,  the  general 
trade  is  dull  and  nothing  of  import  transpir¬ 
ing.  The  water  stage  in  the  three  rivers 
precludes  the  possibility  of  river  shipping  at 
present,  and  no  large  amount  of  coal  has 
accumulated  in  the  Pittsburgh  harbor  from 
above  for  the  same  reasons.  Some  small 
fleets  of  loaded  barges  are  held  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  wharfs,  awaiting  a  rise,  and  some 
empties  are  waiting,  but  river  interests  are 
at  a  standstill  and  it  will  require  several 
days  rain  over  tbe  watersheds  to  produce  a 
coal-boat  stage. 


Pittsburgh  Trade  Briefs. 

The  Lindsey  Coal  Mining  Company  of 
Punxsutawney  has  work  under  way  on  a  new 
opening  about  three  miles  from  here,  which 
it  is  expected  will  be  ready  to  commence 
shipments  by  .August  1st. 

.4  delegation  of  rivermen  representing  Har¬ 
bor  No.  25  and  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange 
left  last  Tuesday  night  for  Louisville.  Ky., 
to  attend  the  hearing  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  Louisville  bridge  which  spans  the  Ohio 
river  below  the  dam.  The  railroad  proposes 
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to  put  in  a  new  superstructure  to  permit 
double-tracking  the  bridge,  .\mong  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  Captain  Thomas  Dunlevy  and  Cap¬ 
tain  C.  C.  Bunton,  J.  Frank  Tilley,  secretary 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange  also  ac¬ 
companied  the  party. 

.'Announcement  was  made  on  Saturday  of 
the  appointment  of  R.  M.  Frey  of  Uniontown 
of  the  Orient  Coke  Company  to  succeed  the 
late  O.  W.  Kennedy,  whose  death  occured 
recently.  IMr.  Frey  is  well  known  among 
coke  men  and  particularly  among  the  operat¬ 
ing  division  of  the  trade. 

One  thousand  acres  of  Freeport  coal,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  northern  part  of  Salem  town¬ 
ship,  has  passed  title  and  becomes  the 
property  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company. 
The  Johnstown  ironmasters  own  five  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  coal  in  Loyalhanna  and  Salem 
townships  adjacent  to  the  coal  which  they 
recently  purchased  and  all  together  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  Freeport  coal  tracts  in  the 
county  owned  by  any  corporation.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  paid  was  $50  per  acre. 

Former  Senator  John  AI.  Jamison,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
recently  purchased  from  the  Sunshine  Coal 
&  Coke  Company  three  tracts  of  coal  in 
Hempfield  township,  Westmoreland  county, 
for  .$72,500.  The  first  tract  includes  seven 
acres  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sarver 
and  Johnston  farms.  The  second  tract  con¬ 
sists  of  about  twenty-nine  acres  in  the  same 
locality  and  the  third  tract  consists  of  thirty- 
one  acres  near  the  Salem  township  line,  north 
of  the  two  other  tracts.  The  coal  is  the 
Pittsburgh  seam  and  the  quality  is  good.  This 
tract  of  coal  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  price  was  more  than  $1,000  per 
acre. 

The  Connellsville  Coke  &  Fuel  Company 
is  rushing  ahead  the  building  of  eighty  new 
ovens  at  their  plant  in  the  Ligonier  valley, 
and  have  the  railroad  from  their  plant  to  the 
Marietta-Connellsville  Coke  Company’s  works 
almost  graded.  The  railroad  between  the 
two  points  will  be  about  a  mile  long  and  will 
connect  with  the  Ligonier  Valley  Railroad  at 
the  Marietta-Connellsville  Coke  Company’s 
plant.  The  mine,  which  will  be  a  drift  and 
self-draining,  is  opened  to  the  coal  which 
ranges  in  thickness  from  seven  to  nine  feet. 
The  grading  for  the  ovens  is  well  under  way 
and  President  R.  Marietta,  who  is  supervising 
the  construction,  expects  to  have  the  plant 
ready  for  operation  by  the  middle  of  .\ugust. 
The  new  works  will  coke  and  mine  coal  from 
the  l()5-acre  tract  recently  bought  from  Judge 
John  B.  Steel  and  others  of  Greensburg.  The 
new  works  get  an  apportionment  of  105  acres 
of  the  tract  while  thirty  acres  will  be  given 
the  Marietta  plant.  R.  Marietta  of  Connells¬ 
ville  is  the  chief  operator  in  the  two  con¬ 
cerns  and  W.  L.  Kelly  of  Scottdale  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Marietta-Connellsville  Coke  Com¬ 
pany. 


St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  19. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  market  in  the  past  week  has  been 
much  the  same  as  last,  if  anything  a  trifle 
worse.  The  thermometer  has  registered  about 
100  today,  with  no  prospects  of  it  being  any 
cooler  for  the  next  three  or  four  days.  This, 
of  course,  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  .coal  market  as  it  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  dull  for  the  past  two  months. 

Lump  coal  is,  as  usual,  very  hard  to  move 
with  screenings  going  fairly  well  at  eighty 
cents  mines.  Special  equipment,  such  as  drop 
bottom  cars  have  been  bringing  around  eighty- 
two  and  one-half  to  eighty-five  cents  mines. 
This  demand  is  entirely  from  steam  users  as 
the  country  business  has  not  as  yet  started. 

Carterville  eoal  is  much  the  same  at  it  has 
been  with  lump,  bringing  $1.15  per  ton  mines. 
It  is  expected  that  in  the  course  of  the  next 
week  or  so  the  demand  for  threshing  coal  will 
bolster  up  the  market  a  little  though  this,  of 
course,  will  not  effect  the  St.  Louis  market 
direct  or  indirectly. 

There  is  absolutely  very  little  doing  in  the 
line  of  contracting  for  either  Standard  or  Car¬ 
terville  coals,  as  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
month  of  July  will  see  very  little  better  prices 
than  right  now  and,  of  course,  this  will  not 
warrant  anyone  contracting  just  yet. 

The  anthracite  market  is  in  pretty  fair  shape 
with  lots  of  coal  coming  into  St.  Louis.  This 
coal  is  practically  the  last  of  ."April  and  May 


orders  and  quite  a  little  money  can  now  be 
realized  on  it. 

The  eoke  market  remains  about  the  same 
with  Gas  House  Coke  bringing  ten  cents  per 
ton  more  or  $4.75  per  ton  St.  Louis.  Very 
little  by-product  is  coming  in  right  now. 

Current  prices  are  as  follows; 

St.  Lou'" 


Standard — 

Mines 

Mo. 

6-incli  lump  . 

$1.42 

2-inch  lump  . 

. 85 

1.37 

fi.x2  iteam  egg  . 

. 80 

1.32 

_  .85 

1.37 

2-inch  steam  nut . 

.  ..  .80 

1.32 

_  .80 

1.32 

2-inch  screenings  . 

. 85 

1.37 

Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

O-inch  lump  . 

.  ..  1.25 

1.77 

2-inch  lump  . 

...  .90 

1.42 

2-inch  screenings  . 

. 85 

1.37 

Trenton — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg . 

. .  .  2.00 

2.52 

3x2  nut  . 

. . .  1.50 

2.02 

Franklin  County  or  Carterville — 

C-inch  lump  or  egg . 

_  1.25 

1.92 

3x2  nut  . 

, ...  1.20 

1.87 

IJ/^-inch  screenings  . 

. 90 

1.57 

Anthracite — - 

7.15 

Stove  or  egg  . . 

6.90 

6.65 

Coke — 

Gas  house  . 

4.75 

By-product  . 

5.10 

72-hr.  foundry  . 

6.00 

4.25 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia) — 

Lump  or  egg  . 

_  2.00 

4.50 

Mine-run  . 

3.90 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
or  V'enice,  Ill.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
prices  on  Illinois  coal. 

Quite  a  number  of  St.  Louis  coal  men,  under 
command  of  the  Missouri  scout,  Mr.  C.  V. 
Beck,  left  Sunday  night  for  the  pow-wow  at 
Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  and  from  all  reports  re¬ 
ceived  they  are  having  “one  good  time.’’ 


Omaha  Market. 


Omaha,  Neb.,  June  19. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Real  summer  weather  now  prevails  in 
this  vicinity.  The  cold,  raw  days  are  over,  and 
the  sun  boils  down  in  manner  that  tends  to 
turn  the  thoughts  to  ice,  rather  than  to  coal. 

Movement  of  coal  continues  to  be  light,  as 
the  greater  part  of  stocking  coal  has  been 
taken  care  of.  Most  firms  have  now  ceased 
taking  on  contracts,  and  prices  for  a  limited 
time  shipment  are  about  all  now  prevailing. 

A  small  amount  of  Arkansas  coal  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  move,  although  few  dealers  are  yet 
starting  to  buy  it. 

There  is  no  ehange  in  the  anthracite  situa¬ 
tion;  most  of  the  early  coal  is  bought,  and 
for  a  month  or  so,  sales  will  probably  be 
light. 

Scarcely  any  Missouri  or  Kansas  coal  is  be¬ 
ing  shipped,  except  on  contracts,  and  slack  and 
mill  sizes  are  about  all  moving  into  this  ter¬ 
ritory. 

The  market  on  Colorado  and  Wyoming  coal 
is  practically  dead  in  this  vicinity  at  present, 
with  but  scant  hopes  of  business  picking  up 
until  about  .\ugust. 

Present  prices  to  steam  users  and  retail 
dealers  for  shipment  from  mines  are  as  fol- 
kiws : 


Franklin  County — 

Mine. 

Omaha. 

6-inch  lump  . 

. $1.35 

$3.75 

6-inch  egg  . 

.  1.35 

3.75 

3-inch  nut  . 

.  1.35 

3.75 

Carterville  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

3.65 

6-inch  egg  . 

.  1.25 

3.65 

3-inch  nut  . 

3.65 

Standard  District — 

6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

3.50 

6-inch  egg  . 

.  1.25 

3.50 

S-inch  nut  . 

3.50 

Springfield  District  — 

6-inch  lump  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

6-inch  egg  . 

.  1.25 

3.30 

3-inch  nut  . 

3.30 

Iowa  District — 

Lump  . 

.  1.75 

3.05 

Nut  _ ■ . 

2.61 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.60 

2.66 

. 75 

1.76 

Southern  Kansas — 

Lump  . 

.  2.00 

3.35 

Nut  . 

.  1.85 

3.20 

2.86 

Central  Missouri  District — ■ 

12-inch  lump  . 

.  2.00 

3.30 

4-inch  lump  . 

.  1.90 

3.20 

Washed  pea  and  slack . 

.  1.75 

2.81 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

T  limp 

6.50 

Broken  sizes  . 

.  3.65 

6.75 

Wyoming  District — 

6.65 

Nut  ‘  . 

.  2.45 

6.25 

Colorado,  Maitland  &  Routt 

Counties — 

.  2.50 

6.25 

Nut  '  . 

.  2.00 

5.75 

No.  25] 
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Cincinnati  Trade. 


CiNCiNN.Mi,  Ohio,  June  19. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Locally  and  throughout  the  western 
states  the  coal  market  is  practically  unchanged 
with  the  exception  that  there  is  a  noticeable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  lake  service  and  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  in  the  ability  of  the  railways  which 
operate  through  the  Cincinnati  gateway  to  receive 
coal  shipments  and  handle  the  same  promptly 
to  .destination. 

There  are  still  many  delays,  roadbeds  not  being 
in  condition  and  many  bridges  still  being  repaired 
and  rebuilt  now  that  the  good  weather  of  the 
summer  stands  assured.  As  a  whole  the  service 
is  better  than  it  has  been  since  the  middle  of 
March. 

The  car  supply  is  also  improving,  which  is  nat¬ 
ural  considering  that  the  shortage  of  cars  is 
due  principally  to  inability  of  the  railroads  to 
transport  shipments  from  the  mines  with  any 
great  promptitude. 

Country  dealers  are  covering  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  domestic  supply  is  practically  sold  up  to 
Sept.  1  and  the  better  grades  of  steam  coal  are 
also  well  contracted  for.  Some  inferior  grades  of 
slack  have  fallen  off  in  price  during  the  week 
and  steam  users  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
fact  in  an  effort  to  break  down  contract  prices. 
But  these  are  held  firmly  at  $1.10  run-of-mine 
and  seventy-five  cents  for  nut  and  slack  from 
any  of  the  prime  districts  of  West  Virginia  or 
Kentucky.  There  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
that  these  prices  can  be  shaded  and  many  dealers 
and  operators  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  advance 
of  ten  cents  per  ton  on  all  grades  of  steam  coal 
may  reasonably  be  expected  before  the  first  of 
September. 

.\side  from  the  transportation  problem  the  most 
serious  situation  which  confronts  mine  operators 
is  that  of  labor,  which  is  very  serious  even  in 
the  districts  where  there  are  no  disputes  between 
owner  and  miner.  In  eastern  Kentucky,  Tennes¬ 
see  and  West  Virginia  labor  is  exceedingly  scarce 
and  mine  operators  are  at  their  wits  end  to  ob¬ 
tain  enough  men  to  enable  them  to  properly  care 
for  contracts  already  in  hand. 

.\long  the  New  River  and  other  districts  served 
by  the  C.  &  O.  road  in  West  Virginia  the  feel¬ 
ing  between  operator  and  miner  is  very  bitter 
and  is  not  being  improved  by  the  present  sena¬ 
torial  investigation,  although  this  may  result  in 
ultimate  good.  Miners  in  those  districts  appear 
determined  to  stand  by  the  union  and  operators 
are  equally  determined  not  to  recognize  any 
organization  of  their  employes. 

The  situation  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  likely 
to  break  out  in  more  serious  trouble  than  has 
been  that  of  the  past  few  months,  and  that  has 
been  bad  enough,  goodness  knows. 

River  shipments  have  been  completely  sus¬ 
pended,  all  tows  from  the  Kanawha  and  Guyan- 
dotte  districts  which  were  en  route,  having  got¬ 
ten  through  to  this  port,  but  river  men  are  not 
willing  to  teke  chances  on  the  present  stage  of 
water,  which  is  lowest  since  August,  1912. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 


With  the  convention  on  at  Sandusky  there 
were  few  business  visitors  to  Cincinnati  this 
week,  most  of  the  casual  callers  having  gone 
on  straight  through  to  the  meeting  place. 

E.  A.  Lubergill,  a  coal  dealer  at  Berne,  Ind., 
was  a  caller  on  the  local  trade  that  was  left  in 
town  this  week. 

M.  Sebald  of  Middletown,  who  is  in  the  grain 
business  as  well  as  a  dealer  in  coal,  was  in  the 
city  attending  a  convention  in  the  cereal  line. 

L.  M.  Webb  made  a  hurried  business  visit  to 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  this  week. 

F.  B.  Dowst,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  White  Oak  Coal  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  McDonald,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the 
city  for  a  short  time  this  week. 

One  of  the  matters  which  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  Coal  h'xchange  when  the  members  return 
from  the  convention  is  the  placing  of  a  coal 
exhibit  in  the  Permanent  Exhibit  building  which 
is  to  be  erected  here.  The  idea  of  making  an 
exhibit  of  coal  and  the  workings  of  the  mines  in 
such  a  building  is  a  new  departure,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  those  who  have  been  approached  on 
the  subject  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  let¬ 
ting  the  world  know  what  Cincinnati  makes  and 
deals  in. 

With  their  jaunty  wdiite  hats  and  badges  a- 
streaming,  over  twenty  of  the  local  coal  men 
banded  together  and  went  as  a  party  instead  of 
straggling  off  to  the  O.-M.-I.  convention  willy- 
nilly.  Following  were  the  gentlemen  of  the  local 


trade  who  went  as  a  Cincinnati  delegation :  E. 
J.  Howe,  Kuper  Hood,  W.  J.  Magee,  F.  P. 
Raines,  W.  Heintzman,  F.  W.  Heintzman,  T.  H. 
Richardson,  A.  B.  Norris,  1).  A.  Vowles,  Dave 
Cave,  H.  G.  Tildesley,  E.  L.  Sternherger,  Russell 
D.  Jeffers,  h'.  A.  Elmore,  R.  B,  Itlagee,  I.  J. 
Donnelley,  J.  Heron,  F.  Eckert,  Roy  Fleiser, 
J.  H.  Briscoe  and  D.  H.  Jenks.  A  couple  of 
other  of  the  local  ranks  made  an  overland  trij) 
in  autos. 


Louisville  Market. 


Louisville,  Kvl,  June  19. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  easing  condition  of  the  market 
for  steam  grades  is  causing  some  anxiety  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  section.  Whether  or  not  this  is 
due  to  any  decrease  of  consumption  or  merely 
to  the  more  plentiful  supply  of  fine  sizes  caused 
by  increasing  movement  of  domestic,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  attribute  part  at  least  of  the  decline 
to  unfavorable  business  developments,  curtail¬ 
ment  of  factory  activity  and  caution  of  buyers. 

The  ease  of  steam  coal  continues  to  he  the  only 
unfavorable  feature  in  the  wholesale  situation, 
the  demand  for  domestic  grades  maintaining  the 
same  activity  and  breadth  which  have  been  in 
evidence  ever  since  the  early  spring  incident  to 
the  undoubted  extension  of  the  markets  for  these 
grades  of  eastern  Kentucky  coal  over  an  enor¬ 
mous  territory  from  the  Northwest  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  past  week  has  had  a 
marked  effect  both  on  production  and  the  han¬ 
dling  of  coal  at  retail  yards.  Nevertheless  the 
advance  of  prices  in  the  wholesale  market  will 
be  well  maintained  after  July  1,  this  advance 
adding  about  10  cents  to  most  grades. 

The  Louisville  retail  market  continues  ex¬ 
tremely  dull,  but  prices  are  firmly  maintained  by 
the  dealers,  on  the  basis  of  $4.00  per  ton  for 
wagon  deliveries  of  the  best  Pittsburgh,  Jellico 
and  Straight  Creek  coals.  The  public  school 
contract  was  let  several  days  ago,  being  split 
between  four  or  five  bidders  at  higher  prices  than 
ever  obtained  heretofore.  So  far  the  over¬ 
supply  of  screenings  has  not  resulted  in  any  con¬ 
tracting  at  less  than  the  prices  which  have  been 
offered  during  the  past  ninety  days. 


Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  June  19. —  (Special  Correspondence.)- — 
The  fight  of  Denver's  commercial  interests  for 
fair  freight  rates  on  lignite  coal  from  northern 
Colorado  was  resumed  Tuesday  morising  before 
Judge  Perry  in  the  district  court.  The  defend¬ 
ants  are  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway,  the 
Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway  and  the 
Lhiion  Pacific.  The  case  reached  the  district 
court  on  appeal  taken  by  the  railroads  from  a 
decision  of  the  state  railroad  commission,  which 
ordered  a  reduction  of  rates  amounting  apjirox- 
imately  to  33  per  cent. 

That  the  rates  now  on  effect  are  out  of  all 
reason  been  proven  several  times  by  experts,  yet 
the  defendants  are  now  urging  a  motion  for  a 
dismissal  of  the  suit  on  a  technicality. 

The  point  presented  and  now  being  considered 
by  Judges  Perry,  preliminary  to  the  taking  of 
testimony,  is  whether  the  burden  of  jiroof  rests 
upon  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendants.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  in  the  action  is  the  Consumers’  I.eague. 

The  defendants  contend  that  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  upon  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  the 
present  rates  are  unfair.  Also,  that  if  the  com¬ 
plainant  cannot  show  that  the  rates  now  in  effect 
are  unfair,  then  the  court  must  dismiss  the  case. 

The  argument  was  also  made  this  morning 
that  the  court  should  first  act  in  a  legislative 
capacity  to  fi.x  the  rates,  jirovided  it  is  shown 
that  the  present  rates  are  unfair.  The  defend¬ 
ants  then  claim  that  they  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  judicial  powers  of  the  court  to 
decide  as  to  the  fairness  of  any  new  rates  that 
might  1  )C  fixed. 

The  plea  is  entered  by  the  railroads  that  any 
rate  lower  than  the  present  rate  will  be  confis¬ 
catory.  The  plaintiff  answers  that  the  rates  now 
charged  are  nearly  twice  as  high  as  those  charged 
by  railroads  operating  under  similar  conditions 
elsewhere. 

It  is  only  about  twenty  miles  from  Denver  to 
the  heart  of  the  northern  lignite  district.  For 
hauling  this  short  distance  the  railroads  are 
charging  from  (lo  to  80  cents  per  ton.  The  or¬ 
der  of  the  railroad  commission  provided  for  a 
rate  of  5.5,  50  and  45  cents,  instead  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  rates  of  80.  70  and  00  cents. 

During  the  argument  Tuesday  morning  on 


the  burden  of  proof  resting  upon  the  plaintiff 
to  show  that  the  present  rates  are  excessive. 
Judge  Perry  was  asked  to  follow  the  ruling 
made  as  to  law  points  by  Judge  Whitford  in  his 
opinion  overruling  his  own  decision  in  the  case 
wherein  he  granted  a  new  hearing. 

Judge  Perry  stated  that  he  would  not  be  so 
governed,  ami  that  while  he  held  Judge  Whit¬ 
ford  in  the  highest  esteem  he  could  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  he  should  he  governed  by  the  latter’s 
views.  He  w'ould,  therefore,  decide  the  law  of 
the  case  as  he  himself  saw  it. 

The  railroads  are  not  only  fighting  at  this 
time  for  the  privilege  of  continuing  the  present 
exorbitant  rates,  but  also  to  get  out  of  refund¬ 
ing  about  $4()(),()()()  in  freight  charges  since  the 
commission  ordered  them  to  reduce  their  rates? 
The  ruling  by  the  commission  was  made  in  1910. 

The  case  will  he  cotitested  bitterly,  and  rate 
experts  will  testify  for  both  sides  during  the 
hearing.  These  men  will  he  brought  here  from 
as  far  east  as  Chicago.  In  addition  many  heads 
of  the  larger  mercantile  establishments  and  the 
coal  companies  that  have  been  made  the  victims 
of  the  excessive  rate  charges  will  be  called  to 
the  witness  stand. 

The  trial  will  probably  consume  nearly  two 
weeks  and  Judge  Perry  refused  to  set  any  ottier 
cases  for  trial  before  the  first  part  of  July. 


Toledo  Market. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  June  19. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — There  has  been  practically  no 
change  in  the  market  here  this  week.  Trade 
conditions  have  been  excellent  for  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  and  there  is  no  com¬ 
plaint  among  local  dealers  as  to  business  pros¬ 
pects.  The  weather  for  the  past  few  days  has 
beein  exceedingly  warm,  which  naturally  puts 
something  of  a  damper  on  coal  selling.  There 
has  been  a  splendid  demand  for  both  steam  and 
domestic  coal  and  Pocahontas  is  almost  entirely 
sold  up.  Retailers  are  sellyig  considerable  an¬ 
thracite  coal. 

Traffic  conditions  arc  fairly  good  and  there 
has  been  no  complaint  to  speak  of  relating  to 
car  shortage.  There  are  some  who  exjiress  con¬ 
siderable  fear  of  a  big  car  shortage  a  little  later 
on,  basing  their  predictions  largely  on  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  this  season  an  unprecedented 
movement  of  up-lake  coal  ever  since  the  opening 
of  navigation.  The  railroads  are  being  severely 
taxed  to  bring  the  coal  to  the  lake  ports  and  it  is 
feared  that  this  condition,  combined  with  the 
heavy  crop  movement  a  little  later  on  will  make 
a  badly  congested  condition  and  that  cars  will 
be  difficult  to  get. 

The  wheat  and  oats  crops  in  this  section  are 
unusually  large  and  the  Ohio  wheat  is  said  to  be 
far  above  average  in  quality.  There  is  a  good 
prospect  for  a  Ing  corn  crop  also,  although  con¬ 
siderable  corn  in  this  section  had  to  be  re¬ 
planted,  owing  to  wet  weather.  However,  there 
is  plenty  of  time  to  mature  a  good  crop  of  corn 
yet  and  with  good  weather  a  big  crop  is  antici¬ 
pated.  .Ml  of  this  enters  into  the  traffic  situa¬ 
tion  and  has  a  bearing  on  the  coal  movement. 

The  ore  transportations  are  said  to  be  way 
above  the  average  in  this  section  this  season. 
There  is  a  story  running  along  the  shore  that 
every  seven  years  the  Great  Lakes  rise  and  re¬ 
main  higher  throughout  the  season  than  during 
the  previous  six  years.  This  is  the  seventh  year 
of  the  present  cycle  and  all  the  lake  levels  are 
considerably  higher  than  for  some  time,  with 
further  rises  probable,  according  to  government 
lake  survey.  This  is  fraught  with  tremendous 
meaning  to  the  ore  shipper.  For  one  thing  it 
seems  that  at  the  “Soo”  gateway  there  is  some¬ 
thing  over  a  foot  of  water  available  for  navi¬ 
gation  than  last  year.  The  theory  of  lake  nav¬ 
igation  is  that  ‘‘one  inch  of  water  will  carry  100 
tons,”  the  meaning  being  that  an  inch  of  water 
added  to  the  regular  channel  depth  will  allow 
of  transportation  of  I  on  more  tons  than  the 
usual  cargo.  It  is  declared  that  with  the  same 
eipiipment  the  last  season  practically  4,000,000 
more  tons  of  ore  can  be  handled  than  last  year. 
Despite  the  unfavorable  weather  during  May 
7,000,000  tons  of  ore  were  brought  down  this 
season  by  the  end  of  May,  making  an  increase 
over  1913  of  1,300,000  tons  of  ore.  The  ore  boats 
of  course  handle  coal  one  way  and  the  increase 
will  be  counted  not  only  for  ore  but  for  coal  as 
well. 


Blayer  Kirkpatrick  of  .Addison.  Pa.,  has  ac- 
(piired  a  new  projicrty  at  Casselinan,  which 
he  will  develop. 
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Detroit  Trade. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  June  19.— (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Activity  of  demand  for  steam  coal  is 
well  sustained  in  the  local  market.  While  con¬ 
sumers  are  not  displaying  quite  as  receptive  a 
disposition  as  that  with  which  they  met  offerings 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  situation  shows  a  consid¬ 
erable  improvement  over  the  state  of  local  trade  a 
year  ago  at  this  time,  and  the  sales  continue  of 
sufficient  volume  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of 
coal  on  tracks. 

For  the  present  the  amount  of  coal  that  is 
being  brought  into  Detroit  and  the  quantity  the 
market  is  able  to  assimilate  seem  fairly  well 
balanced  as  regards  steam  sizes.  With  most  of 
the  local  industrial  plants  operating  on  full  jime, 
some  of  them  with  night  shifts  and  practically 
none  closed  down,  the  daily  consumption  of  coal 
maintains  a  high  average. 

Shippers  are  encountering  a  disappointing  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  lake  coal  trade,  due  to  inability  of 
the  railroads  to  get  coal  from  the  mines  to  load¬ 
ing  docks  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  fleet.  The  difficulty  at  present 
appears  to  be  the  result  rather  of  lack  of  motive 
power  than  of  insufficient  cars.  Fear  is  expressed 
that  the  trouble  will  become  more  serious  as  the 
later  season  develops  larger  demands  for  rolling 
stock  in  other  branches  of  activity. 

Many  vessels  have  been  sent  up  light  this  week, 
producing  enlarged  demands  on  ore  shippers  for 
cargoes  at  the  other  end  of  the  route. 

Tonnage  available  for  loading  coal  seems  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  needs  of  the  shippers  and  good 
dispatch  is  being  given  at  the  unloading  docks. 

The  statistical  report  for  the  Arnerican  and 
Canadian  canals  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  shows  a 
record  breaking  movement  of  soft  coal  through 
those  waterwa3's  in  May,  shipments  aggregating 
2,376,403  tons,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  freight  tonnage  of  the  month,  which  was 
11,376,195  tons,  the  greatest  amount  of  freight 
handled  through  the  canals  in  any  one  month  in 
their  history. 

The  2,376,403  tons  of  soft  coal  compares  with 
1.606,242  in  May,  1912,  and  with  1,505,856  in  May, 
1911. 

Shipments  of  hard  coal  throughout  the  canals 
amounted  to  411,345  tons,  against  17,848  last  year, 
when  the  strike  curtailed  hard  coal  delivery,  and 
against  213,879  tons  in  May,  1911. 

The  local  market  for  anthracite  is  somewhat 
more  active  than  in  the  recent  past.  Orders  are 
being  given  more  freely  and  deliveries  are  reg¬ 
ular. 

Coal  Barge  Christened. 

Somewhat  elaborate  ceremonies  attended  the 
launching,  June  4,  at  Lake  Borgne  canal  below 
New  Orleans  of  the  second  of  fifteen  steel  self- 
propelling  1,000-ton  barges,  which  are  being  built 
by  the  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works  of  De¬ 
troit,  for  the  Alabama  &  New  Orleans  Transpor¬ 
tation  Company. 

President  Simon,  of  the  New  Orleans  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce,  was  master  of  ceremonies  and 
a  large  delegation  of  members  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  viewed  the  launching.  Mayor  Behrman,  of 
New  Orleans,  released  the  trigger  which  per¬ 
mitted  the  vessel  to  slip  from  the  ways. 

The  christening  of  the  first  barge,  launched 
some  weeks  ago  and  now  practically  completed, 
was  a  feature  of  the  day.  Mrs.  John  H.  Bern- 
hard,  wife  of  the  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Alabama  &  New  Orleans  Transpor¬ 
tation  Company,  was  sponsor,  giving  the  new 
vessel  the  name  Nicholas  Bernhard. 

The  barges  are  to  be  operated  between  the 
coal  fields  near  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  New  Or¬ 
leans,  by  way  of  the  Warrior,  Tombigbee  and 
.Alabama  rivers.  Mobile  bay  and  Mississippi 
sound.  Lake  Borgne  and  Lake  Borgne  canal. 


The  Denver  Market. 


Denver,  June  19. —  (Special  Correspondence.)  — 
Usual  summer  dullness  characterizes  almost  every 
branch  of  the  coal  business  in  this  section  this 
week.  The  retail  trade  is  exceedingly  slow  and 
most  of  the  local  retailers  would  willingly  trade 
coal  stock  for  ice  dealers’  stock  for  the  summer 
if  they  could  do  so. 

The  force  employed  in  the  lignite  mines  is  very 
light,  and  the  output  exceedingly  small.  There 
was  not  a  mine  that  exceeded  twenty-four  hours’ 
run  for  the  week. 

The  Trinidad  district  leads  in  production,  and 


those  mines  are  the  only  ones  in  the  state  that 
have  made  any  semblance  toward  a  capacity  out¬ 
put.  Even  in  that  district  the  output  will  run 
under  that  of  last  week. 

Reports  from  Kansas  City  and  the  Walsen- 
burg  district  show  a  few  more  mines  closed  for 
the  summer,  and  in  both  districts  the  effect  of 
a  liberal  loading  up  before  the  expiration  of  the 
May  storage  prices  are  plainly  noticeable. 

Routt  county  mines  will  make  a  fair  compari¬ 
son  with  last  week’s  production,  and  old  book¬ 
ings  are  being  rapidly  reduced. 

Anthracite  mines  are  active  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  general  rule,  but  this  is  their  harvest  time, 
so  to  speak.  The  demand  for  all  sizes  of  an¬ 
thracite  is  splendid  and  bids  fair  to  continue 
throughout  the  season.  The  placing  of  orders 
now  by  dealers  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom. 

A  decreased  lump  production  is  narrowing 
down  the  slack  supply  in  both  lignite  and  bitu¬ 
minous,  but  the  lighter  demand  has  equalized  the 


situation,  at  least  for  the 
change  in  prices. 

present. 

There 

is  no 

Routt  County  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

Pea 

April  and  May . 

$2.00 

$1.25 

June  and  July . 

_ 2.60 

2.25 

1.25 

August  . 

2.50 

Washed 

1.35 

Canon  City  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May . 

$2.00 

.... 

June  and  July . 

2.25 

.... 

August  . 

_ 2.75 

2.50 

.... 

Walsenburg  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May . 

_ $2.25 

$1.75 

.... 

June  and  July . 

2.00 

.... 

August  . 

(Add  25c  for  Pinon  washed 

nut.) 

2.25 

«... 

Trinidad  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

Pea* 

April  and  May . 

_ $1.90 

$1.65 

$1.25 

June  and  July . 

1.65 

1.25 

_ 1.90 

1.66 

1.35 

'Maitland. 

While  it  may  be  early  to  start  the  cry  of  a 
possible  car  shortage  later  on,  it  might  not  be 
out  of  place  to  state  that  several  instances  of 
lumber  shipments  being  delayed  by  short 
equipment  are  already  being  reported. 


Birmingham  Trade. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  June  19. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  coal  situation  in  Alabama  is 
in  very  satisfactory  condition.  The  only  note 
of  discord  is  the  shortage  of  cars  by  roads  pen¬ 
etrating  coal  fields.  The  large  corporations  and 
larger  coal  companies  are  not  having  as  much 
trouble  along  this  line  as  small  companies.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  shortage  the  smaller  coal  opera¬ 
tors  are  having  some  dissatisfaction  among  em¬ 
ployes,  because  of  not  being  able  to  put  in  full 
time.  _  .  . 

Practically  every  mine  in  the  coal  counties  is 
doing  all  it  can  and  is  disposing  of  all  it  can 
get  out.  The  furnace  people  are  using  all  the 
coking  coals  which  can  be  gotten  out.  Other 
manufacturers  are  taking  their  full  quota,  and 
railroads  are  using  all  they  can  get.  Output  has 
increased  so  steadily  that  State  Mine  Inspector 
Nisbet  has  had  to  have  another  assistant. 
Governor  O’Neal  appointed  W.  R.  Ray,  being 
the  fifth  assistant.  Inspector  Nisbet  says  the 
output  will  probably  reach  16,500.000  tons  for 
1913,  a  considerable  increase  over  last  year’s 
production. 


Birmingham  News  Notes. 

“Business  in  the  coal  trade  is  fine  and  outlook 
is  most  encouraging,”  said  Cyrus  Gainsey,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  general  manager  of  Galloway 
Coal  Company,  with  mines  in  Walker  county. 

Wittichen  Coal  &  Transfer  Company  recently 
incorporated  with  Carl  Wittichen  general  man¬ 
ager,  reports  retail  trade  good  and  outlook  for 
its  continuance  good. 

DeSoto  Mines,  located  in  Jefferson  county,  only 
a  few  miles  from  Birmingham,  are  contemplating 
the  sale  of  their  property.  St.  Louis  owners  are 
in  the  city  with  tentative  proposition  for  the  sale 
of  said  mines,  which  comprise  several  hundred 
acres  of  Black  Creek  and  Jefferson  seams  of  coal. 

Prices  this  week  are  as  follows : 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  O.  B 

Birmingham. 

Mines. 

Calioha  lump  . 

$2.00 

Cahoba  mine  run  . 

1.60 

Pratt  Basin  run  of  mine . 

.  1.55 

1.25 

Big  Seam  or  Horse  Creek — 

Mine  run  . 

.  1.40 

1.10 

Mine  lump  . 

.  1.90 

1.60 

.  1.70 

1.40 

Carhon  Hill — 

Lump  . 

.  2.20 

1.80 

Egg  . 

1.65 

An  Imaginary  Strike. 


Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  19. — The  United 
]\Iine  Workers  of  America  are  making  capital 
out  of  the  forthcoming  investigation  by  the 
senate  sub-committee  of  conditions  in  the  coal 
mines  of  West  Virginia*.  Thomas  Haggerty, 
the  international  board  member  who  has  head¬ 
quarters  in  this  city,  issues  frequent  bulletins 
recounting  the  success  of  his  efforts  to  “settle 
the  strike  on  New  River,”  and  of  his  trips  into 
that  region  “to  bring  the  miners  and  opera¬ 
tors  together,”  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
strike  exists  on  New  River  and  Mr.  Haggerty 
has  never  left  Charleston.  Nor  have  the 
miners  on  New  River  any  desire  to  strike.  On 
the  contrary  they  are  decidedly  averse  to  los¬ 
ing  their  wages  for  a  long  period,  and  to 
undergoing  the  turmoil  and  disorder  of  a 
strike. 

The  most  convincing  evidence  that  a  strike 
exists  is  the  fact  that  the  production  of 
the  mines  on  New  River  for  the  six  working 
days  ending  Friday,  May  30,  was  133,120  tons 
shipped  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad 
alone,  which  is  about  the  average  for  the  last 
six  months.  The  tonnage  was  kept  down  by 
a  shortage  of  cars  on  two  days. 

The  miners  are  being  told  that  the  senate 
sub-committee  is  coming  to  put  all  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  government  to  work  to 
insure  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  right 
to  join  the  union,  the  inference  being  that  they 
had  better  join  at  once  and  so  avoid  future 
trouble  at  the  hands  of  that  organization. 

The  union  is  also  making  a  play  to  the  gal¬ 
leries  by  ostentatiously  manufacturing  tents  in 
a  conspicuous  place  here  to  “shelter  the 
strikers  on  New  River.” 

Incendiary  articles  abusing  Governor  Hat¬ 
field  for  his  efforts  to  restore  normal  condi¬ 
tions  are  geing  sent  to  daily  papers  in  the  state 
by  ex-Senator  Sam  B.  Montgomery  in  behalf 
of  the  union,  accompanied  by  letters  offering 
to  pay  advertising  rates  for  their  publication. 
The  union  has  ample  funds,  for  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  fifty  cents  a  month  on  all  members 
for  use  in  West  Virginia  is  still  in  force.  This 
alone  yields  at  least  $2,250,000  a  year.  In  ad¬ 
dition  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Illinois  in 
the  last  week  in  February  voted  to  give 
$900,000  to  further  the  propaganda  in  this 
state,  making  a  grand  total  of  $3,150,000  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  cain  here. 

As  the  union  has  but  3,200  members  in  a 
total  of  79,781  mine  workers  in  the  state  it  is 
essential  that  this  should  be  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  “money  talks.” 

These  activities  have  two  objects:  First,  to 
make  the  miners  believe  the  union  is  carrying 
everything  before  it  in  the  state  and  that  if 
they  do  not  join  at  once  they  may  find  them¬ 
selves  out  of  a  job;  the  second  is  to  impress 
the  senate  sub-committee  with  the  importance 
of  the  union  and  its  magnanimous  attitude  toward 
the  operators  in  offering  its  good  offices  to  “set¬ 
tle”  a  “strike”  that  never  existed. 


That  American  gas  coals  are  growing  in 
favor  abroad  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
recently  a  contract  was  secured  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  firm  to  supply  upwards  of  50,000 
tons  to  a  Barcelona,  Spain,  gas  company.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  short  haul  from  England  to 
Spain,  a  few  years  ago,  the  carrying  of  Ameri¬ 
can  coals  to  Spain  would  have  been  regarded 
in  the  light  of  “carrying  coals  to  New  Castle.” 


The  Cabin  Creek  Coal  Company  is  now  in- 
•stalled  in  its  offices  in  the  skyscraper,  the 
Union  Central  Life  building.  The  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Company  will  move  in  about  July 
1.  Other  companies  are  in  the  progress  of 
moving. 


The  end  of  the  week  will  see  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  a  concerted  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  local  coal  men  to  visit  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  O.  M.  1.  Coal  Dealers  at  San¬ 
dusky.  Some  names  are  already  in  as  being 
favorable. 


NOTICE. 


Such  details  of  the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana 
Coal  Association  convention  and  Kokoal  pow¬ 
wow  as  w'ere  not  printed  in  this  issue,  for  various 
reasons,  will  appear  in  The  Black  Diamond  of 
next  Saturday,  June  28. 
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New  England  Dealers. 

(Concluded  from  page  83.) 
engineer.  Seated,  one  at  each  table,  were  the 
following;  John  B.  T.  Jones,  division  engi¬ 
neer  of  mines;  James  Boyd,  division  engineer 
of  mines;  Thos.  S.  Morgan,  division  migineer 
of  mines;  Ed.  Sherer,  division  engineer  of 
mines;  Thos.  Stoneham,  division  mine  fore¬ 
man;  Samuel  R.  Morgan,  division  mine  fore¬ 
man;  John  Lovering,  division  mine  foreman; 
Finlay  Ross,  division  engineer  foreman;  Thos. 
R.  Thomas,  division  engineer  foreman;  Rich¬ 
ard  Beers,  division  mine  foreman;  O.  W. 
Schnell,  division  outside  foreman;  William 
Harris,  division  outside  foreman;  C.  A.  Frisbie, 
division  outside  foreman;  Fred  Warner,  divi¬ 
sion  outside  foreman;  J.  K.  Rose,  division  out¬ 
side  foreman. 

This  was  the  program  of  the  dinner; 

Toast  Master,  Mr.  James  H.  Torrey, 

General  Counsel  the  Hudson  Coal  Co. 

“Crusaders”  . Protherce 

Parry  Glee  Club 
David  Jenkins,  Leader. 

Address,  Mr.  W.  A.  Clark, 

President  New  England  Coal  Dealers  Association. 

“Shores  of  Sighing” . Chafin 

Parry  Glee  Club. 

Address,  “Traffic  and  Transportation  Conditions,” 

Mr.  William  J.  Mullin, 

General  Traffic  Manager  The  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Company. 

“Crossing  the  Plain” . Price 

Parry  Glee  Club. 

Address,  “Costs  of  .  .Doing  Business,” 

Mr.  George  E.  Copeland, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Five-minute  round  table  talks  at  call  of  the 
toastmaster  concluded  the  bill. 

Dealers  were  invited  to  talk  on  anything 
they  were  interested  in,  and  were  even  asked 
to  inquire  of  any  aspect  of  universal  markets 
such  as  those  which  caused  two  dollar  pre¬ 
miums.  The  Hudson  Company  officials  re¬ 
sponded  to  every  query,  showing  a  clean  slate 
and  a  just  policy.  The  evening  was  finished 
at  the  Jermyn  Rathskeller. 

Wednesday  morning  was  left  free  to  see 
Scranton,  and  at  two  in  the  afternoon  the 
party  took  trolleys  to  Marvin,  where  breakers 
and  mining  plans  were  inspected. 

Evening  entertainment  was  provided  at 
Rocky  Glen,  a  park  and  summer  garden  on 
the  Laurel  line.  The  special  train  returned 
to  Albany,  leaving  Scranton  at  noon  Thurs¬ 
day  morning.  Doubtless  no  more  complete 
excursion  was  ever  provided  by  an  operator 
for  his  trade,  and  this  at  a  time  when  hostile 
legislation  in  Pennsylvania  is  seriously  threat¬ 
ening  the  profits  of  the  anthracite  companies. 


Omaha  a  Curious  Market. 

(Concluded  from  page  99.) 

which  it  has  a  demand  elsewhere.  Colorado  hasn’t 
any  one  big  market.  It  has  several  widely  scat¬ 
tered  small  markets.  Omaha  is  one  of  them.” 

By  that  keen  statement,  the  whole  situation  in 
Nebraska  is  told.  The  western  people,  principally 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  realize  that  they  have  got 
to  make  a  continuous,  persistent,  regular  appeal 
over  a  wide  territory  to  sell  their  coal.  It  is  this 
continuous  appeal  which  makes  western  coal  so 
strong  wherever  freight  rates  will  permit  it  to  be 
sold.  Illinois,  however,  has  always  its  eyes  fixed 
upon  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  as  the  big  consum¬ 
ing  markets.  All  other  things  are  auxilliary  to 
those  two  cities.  Chicago  treats  Omaha  as  a  spill¬ 
way. 

(jf  course,  Iowa  coal  goes  into  that  market  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  Iowa  is  a  poor  coal  and  a 
cheap  coal  and  it  has  a  low  freight  rate.  When 
the  people  want  to  store  any  coal  they  buy  Iowa 
coal  because  it  doesn’t  tie  up  very  much  money, 
because  it  is  hard  and  will  stock,  and  because  it 
can  alw'ays  be  sold  for  one  purpose  or  another. 
So,  Iowa  coal  fills  in  the  niches  and  Iowa  opera¬ 
tors  take  good  care  to  have  their  coal  for  sale 
at  those  times  when  the  other  “eastern”  pro¬ 
ducers  are  busy  filling  up  their  home  markets. 

One  of  the  biggest  factors  in  the  market  is  the 
activity  of  the  western  coal  operators  in  mauling 
freight  rates.  Colorado  and  Wyoming  have, 
through  their  state  commissions,  steadily  peti¬ 
tioned  for  lower  freight  rates.  Recently  they  had 
fifty  cents  a  ton  knocked  off  of  the  freight  rate 
into  Nebraska,  and  that  expanded  their  selling 
zone.  Low  freight  rates,  good  transportation, 
abundant  cars,  steady  shipments,  an  intelligent 
appeal  to  the  trade,  a  coal  of  excellent  quality, 
and  all  of  those  things  which  appeal  to  the  buyer 
so  much,  are  giving  Colorado  and  Wyoming  a 
tremendous  hold  upon  Nebraska. 

Eastern  coal  has  a  chance  out  there,  and  a 


mighty  big  chance  over  a  big  part  of  the  territory, 
but  if  it  ever  cashes  in  on  that  chance  it  is  going 
to  have  to  do  precisely  what  Colorado  and  Wyo¬ 
ming  are  doing. 

One  influence  working  upon  eastern  coal — and 
its  effect,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  has  not  been 
measured — is  the  change  in  railroad  reconsigning 
rules.  The  railroads  used  to  permit  almost  in¬ 
numerable  reconsignments.  That  sent  a  lot  of  un¬ 
sold  coal  ultimately  to  Omaha.  Now,  two  recon¬ 
signments  are  free;  the  third  is  paid  for,  and  on 
the  fourth  the  coal  takes  the  local  rate.  That 
tends  to  keep  a  lot  of  unsold  coal  out  of  that  sec¬ 
tion. 


Louisville  Personalities. 

Kenneth  U.  Meguire. 

Kenneth  U.  Meguire  entered  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  ^1906,  after  having  been  engaged  in 
newsoaper  work  for  aboi:t  five  years,  by  start¬ 
ing  in  the  operating  end  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  established,  with  Frank 
F.  Snead,  The  Snead  &  Meguire  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  which  operates  one  of  the  smaller  mines 
in  Knox  county,  but  he  has  been  principally 
engaged  in  the  distributing  end,  as  sales 
agent  for  a  number  of  mines,  including  several 
of  large  tonnage. 

Prior  to  the  extension  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad  into  Harlan  county,  he 
secured,  together  with  associates,  including 
Frank  F.  Snead  of  Louisville,  and  L.  W. 
Farmer  of  Barbourville,  Ky.,  control  of  the 

entire  land  hold¬ 
ings  of  T.  J. 
Asher  in  Harlan 
county,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about 
9,000  acres  in 
Little  Black  and 
Big  Black  moun¬ 
tains.  The  Lou¬ 
isville  &  Nash¬ 
ville  shortly 
afterward  built 
through  the 
heart  of  this 
land.  For  the 
development  o  f 
these  holdings, 
the  Harlan  Coal 
Mining  Company 
was  organized  in 
1911,  and  in¬ 
stalled  one  of  the 
largest  and  most 
modern  opera¬ 
tions  in  eastern 
Kentucky.  Fie  has  already  been  a  factor  in 
increasing  the  output  of  the  new  Harlan 
county  section  from  17,700  tons  in  1911  to 
376,400  tons  in  1912,  and  a  probable  tonnage 
of  600,000  tons  in  the  present  year,  and  his 
sales  force  in  The  Snead  &  Meguire  Com¬ 
pany  has  demonstrated  the  superior  merit  of 
Harlan  coal  to  the  trade  from  the  Dakotas 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  showing  retail  dealers 
the  economy  of  stocking  the  free-burning 
block  size,  and  converting  the  managers  of 
public  utilities  and  railroads  to  the  steam  and 
gas-producing  sizes. 

At  the  present  time  his  interests  are  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  development  of  Harlan  county, 
not  only  its  mines,  but  its  social  and  edu¬ 
cational  welfare,  from  the  Boy  Scouts  to  the 
establishment  of  more  and  better  schools,  by 
co-operation  of  the  .coal  companies  and  the 
county  authorities. 

Mr.  Meguire  has  personally  traveled  ami 
sold  all  kinds  of  coal  in  the  states  of  Georgia, 
the  Carolinas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  has  had  wide  experience  in 
making  scientific  tests  of  steam  and  gas  coal 
for  the  largest  consumers.  He  has  also  spent 
many  months  in  prospecting  coal  in  the 
ground  and  watching  the  mining  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  product. 

Toward  the  introduction  of  Harlan  and  other 
Kentucky  coals  in  the  north,  Mr.  Meguire  has 
labored  unceasingly,  not  only  in  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  coal,  but  in  negotiating  many  matters 
for  his  own  and  other  operations  in  which 
were  involved  changes  of  freight  rates,  with¬ 
out  which  the  development  of  the  growing 
northern  business  would  have  been  impossible. 
In  this  connection,  he  believes  imi)licitly  in  the 
future  of  Louisville  as  the  logical  point  from 
which  to  distribute  a  great  portion  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  coals  to  the  northern  field. 


The  New  Rate  Decisions. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  June  17. — In  the  twenty- 
three  rate  cases  decided  yesterday  the  Supreme 
Court  followed,  and  to  some  extent  amplified 
and  explained  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Minnesota  rate  cases  a  week  earlier.  As  more 
fully  developed  by  the  new  decisions,  these  prin¬ 
ciples  may  be  stated  in  brief  as  follows ; 

State  regulation  of  railroad  rates  in  intrastate 
traffic,  even  though  indirectly  affecting  interstate 
traffic,  is  valid  until  Congress  exercises  its  para¬ 
mount  constitutional  authority,  except  that  the 
states  may  not  impose  confiscatory  rates. 

A  railroad  pleading  that  a  state  rate  is  con¬ 
fiscatory  must  sustain  the  allegation  by  clear 
and  definite  evidence.  If  physical  valuation  is 
made  the  basis  of  the  claim  of  confiscation,  as¬ 
sessments  or  valuations  made  for  taxation  pur¬ 
poses  are  not  sufficient  evidence  of  real  valuation 
to  be  considered  at  all. 

It  is  permissible  to  have  different  rates  apply 
to  different  railroads  in  the  same  territory.  A 
weak  road  may  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  rates  which  in  its  special  case  might  be  con¬ 
fiscatory  although  the  strong  roads  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  them. 

In  the  cases  decided  yesterday,  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  rates  imposed  by  the  state  au¬ 
thorities  of  Missouri,  Oregon,  Arkansas  and 
West  Virginia.  An  exception  was  made  in  the 
cases  of  three  weak  roads  operating  in  Missouri 
on  the  ground  that  the  operation  of  the  state 
rates  would  obviously  bankrupt  them.  The  ex¬ 
emption  of  these  three  roads  was  not  based  at  all 
on  physical  valuation,  the  evidence  as  to  which 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  other 
roads,  discarded  as  worthless,  but  solely  on  the 
poor  showing  of  net  revenue  derived  from  the 
mileage  operated  within  the  state.  The  St.  Louis 
&  Hannibal,  operating  120  miles,  showed  net  rev¬ 
enue  of  $15,687  per  year;  the  Kansas  City,  Clin¬ 
ton  &  Springfield,  with  151  miles,  had  net  revenue 
of  $32,500,  and  the  Chicago  &  Great  Western, 
with  eighty-four  miles,  showed  net  revenue  of 
$41,839  in  a  six  months’  test  period.  Regard¬ 
less  of  value,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  these 
roads  were  already  so  unprofitable  that  further 
reduction  of  their  revenues  would  constitute  evi¬ 
dent  confiscation. 

The  dictum  that  if  a  road  cannot  afford  to  put 
state-imposed  rates  into  effect  it  can  disregard 
them  is  the  most  novel  proposition  that  has  come 
from  the  Supreme  Court  in  some  time.  In  one 
aspect  it  is  a  slightly  humorous  reversal  of  the 
rate-making  principle  commonly  known  as  “what 
the  traffic  will  bear.”  Many  will  think  the  new 
principle  eminently  fair  and  agree  with  the  court 
that  the  weak  need  protection,  but  the  principle, 
as  announced  by  the  Supreme  Court,  is  clearly 
paternalistic  and  will  not  be  liked  by  those  who 
oppose  paternalism.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Supreme  Court’s  view  directly  opposes  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  in  reducing  an  anthracite  rate,  to  the 
effect  that  a  freight  rate  must  be  “reasonable,” 
with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  traffic,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  question  whether  it  is  confis¬ 
catory  with  regard  to  a  particular  carrier. 


Bituminous  News  Notes. 

W.  G.  Grove,  who  has  recently  been  in  cl^arge 
of  the  LTnited  States  Bureau  of  Mines  rescue  car 
No.  8,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  first  aid 
organization  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Windber,  Pa. 

Georges  Creek  Coal  Company,  Cumberland, 
Md.,  the  second  largest  producer  of  Georges 
Creek  coal,  has  opened  an  office  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  M07  Munsey  bunldiiig,,  in  charge  of  F.  S. 
Coalc,  who  has  been  sales  agent  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  company  operates  the  only  inde¬ 
pendent  coal  pier  in  Baltimore. 

Meyersdale  Coal  Company,  Meyersdale,  Pa., 
has  changed  ownership  in  the  passing  of  control 
by  the  sale  of  500  shares  of  the  stock  from  W.  T. 
Hoblitzell,  F.  B.  Black  and  J.  M.  Black  to  J.  R. 
Stauffer,  of  Scottsdale,  Pa.  W.  T.  lioblitzell 
will  continue  as  sales  manager,  however,  and  no 
changes  are  announced  at  present  except  that 
develops  will  continue  to  increase  the  already 
important  tonnage. 


Belief  in  the  old  legend  that  when  rats 
desert  a  mine  there  is  danger  to  human  lives 
therein,  has  caused  the  exodus  of  many  miners 
from  a  mine  in  the  vicinity  of  Windber,  Pa. 
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New  York  Trade. 


Because  Demand  on  Contract  and  Spot 
Sales,  the  Production  is  as  Near  Maxi¬ 
mum  as  Labor  Will  Permit. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

29  Broadway, 

New  York,  June  19. 

The  wholesale  demand  for  anthracite  con¬ 
tinues  so  good  that  all  of  the  mines  are  being 
worked  to  as  near  capacity  as  is  possible.  The 
trade  is  absorbing  practically  every  ton  of 
coal  that  is  being  raised,  none  of  the  com¬ 
panies  up  to  the  moment  being  able  to  put  any 
domestic  coal  in  stock.  The  only  coals  that 
have  been  placed  in  the  storage  piles  are  the 
steam  sizes,  which  have  a  fluctuating  demand. 

It  would  not  appear  that  the  companies  are 
going  to  have  much  opportunity  to  stock 
heavily  of  the  domestic  coals  during  July  and 
August.  Labor  is  very  uncertain,  and  few  of 
the  companies  are  able  to  get  their  men  to 
work,  so  that  the  ma.ximum  output  can  be  at¬ 
tained.  From  week  to  week  there  are  petty 
strikes,  and  when  you  add  to  this  the  numer¬ 
ous  holidays  and  funeral  observances,  it  greatly 
reduces  the  output.  An  instance  is  given  this 
week  where  one  of  the  big  companies  mined 
on  Monday  only  about  fifty  per  cent  of  its 
normal  tonnage.  Several  of  its  biggest  col¬ 
lieries  were  closed  because  of  funerals. 

The  western  demand  is  so  good  that  the 
companies  shipping  in  that  direction  could 
place  a  great  deal  of  coal  in  that  territory 
were  they  to  neglect  their  eastern  customers. 
As  it  is,  they  are  trying  to  play  fair  between 
the  trade  in  the  two  territories.  The  sizes  are 
moving  evenly,  with  the  exception  of  chest¬ 
nut.  This  size  is  inclined  to  drag,  although 
it  is  still  held  at  the  circular. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  early  part  of  July 
will  find  considerable  let-up  in  demand,  due 
to  the  holiday  observances  and  the  beginning 
of  the  vacation  period.  At  the  same  tinie,  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  radically  reduced,  as  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  the  miners  will  take  advantage 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday  to  celebrate  for 
two  or  three  days. 

The  trade  in  the  steam  coals  is  very  inactive. 
Some  of  the  poorer  grades  are  begging  for 
buyers,  and  the  schedule  of  prices  show  a  wide 
range.  Buyers  are  often  able  to  name  their 
own  figures,  where  shippers  are  trying  to  un¬ 
load  to  escape  demurrage.  Pea  coal  has  been 
in  heavy  accumulation  at  tidewater. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

The  bituminous  situation  throughout  the 
east  is  very  active.  On  every  hand  one  hears 
of  large  shippers  who  are  short  of  coal  at  the 
piers  to  take  care  of  their  requirements,  and 
coal  seems  to  be  equally  short  for  line  and 
westward  shipment.  Throughout  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  labor  shortage  is  cuttig  down  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal  available  for  spot  markets.  Some 
big  producers  here  and  there  are  not  able  to 
work  more  than  four  or  five  days  a  week,  due 
to  labor  and  car  shortage.  This  is  responsible 
for  very  firm  prices  being  named  on  spot  coals, 
while  prices  on  contract  coals  are  also  very 
steady.  In  fact,  some  shippers  would  want 
ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  ton  more  for  contracts 
than  they  would  have  asked  some  w'eeks  ago. 

One  hears  of  a  few  instances  where  con¬ 
tractors  are  not  taking  their  stipulated 
monthly  tonnages.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  consumers  with  con¬ 
tracts  want  more  coal  than  their  contracts 
call  for.  This  w'ould  indicate  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  of  business  throwing  ice  water  on  the 
cry  of  the  pessimists  that  manufacturing  is 
slowing  down. 

The  West  Virginia  situation  is  growing 
more  tense,  especially  as  regards  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  coals.  These  coals  are  in  great 
demand  both  for  eastern  and  western  ship¬ 
ment.  and  so  scarce  is  the  supply  at  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  ports,  that  many  shippers  are  find¬ 
ing  it  difficult  to  get  sufficient  coal  to  load 
vessels  that  they  have  in  waiting.  Where 
ordinarily  one  shipper  can  borrow  from  an¬ 
other  to  fill  out  a  cargo,  this  is  impossible 
at  this  time.  Apparently  every  shipper  is 
short. 

It  is  believed  that  less  coal  is  being  mined 
along  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Virginian 
railways  than  has  been  the  case  at  any  time 
during  the  past  several  years. 

There  are  practically  no  spot  gas  coals  to 
be  obtained.  Both  Fairmont  and  Pittsburgh 
producers  are  out  of  the  market.  Slack  coal 


commands  from  eighty-five  cents  to  $1.10  per 
ton  according  to  region. 

At  New  York  tidewater  ports  there  are  some 
lots  of  soft  coal  that  are  to  be  obtained  at  low 
prices,  but  there  is  no  extremely  heavy  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  free  coals.  Prices  at  New  York 
harbor  ports  range  from  $2.50  for  inferior 
grades  to  $2.65  to  $2.85  for  better  grades. 
Very  little  of  the  high  grade  coals  are  to  be 
obtained. 

The  Freight  Rates. 

Coastwise  freights  are  weak  because  of  the 
offering  of  more  bottoms  than  the  situation  in 
the  coal  markets  demand.  There  is  no  very 
marked  evidence  of  strength  in  shipping  circles 
and  the  following  basic  quotations  are  subject 
to  some  flexibility  downward;  From  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  to  Boston,  eighty  to  ninety  cents; 
to  points  east  of  Boston,  $1  to  $2;  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Boston,  seventy  to  ninety  cents;  to 
Portland,  $1.25;  to  Portsmouth,  $1.25;  to  Sears- 
port.  $1.75;  to  Sound  points,  sevent-y-five  to 
ninety  cents;  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
ninety  cents;  to  Providence,  seventy  to  eighty 
cents;  to  Bedford,  seventy-five  to  eighty-five 
cents;  to  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  thirty- 
five  to  forty  cents. 

Harbor  rates  range  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents. 


Prices  on  spot  coals  per  gross  ton  are: 


N.  Y. 

F.  O.  B. 

Somerset  County — - 

Harbor. 

Mines. 

Best  grades  . 

$1.25 

Medium  grades  . 

.  2.70 

1.15 

Ordinary  . 

.  2.60 

1.05 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein . 

.  3.20 

1.60 

Cheaper  grades  . 

.  2.80 

1.25 

Clearfield  County — 

Best  grade  . 

.  2.80 

1.25 

Ordinary  grades  . 

. ; .  2.65 

1.10 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  . 

1.30 

Medium  grade  . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein . 

.  3.15 

1.60 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.85 

Best  gas,  ^-inch  lump . 

.  2.70 

1.10 

Best<  grade,  run-of-mine . 

.  2.65 

1.05 

Gas  slack  . 

.85 

New  England  Trade 


year  does  not  intend  to  get  left  as  it  did  in 
1912.  None  of  the  large  shippers  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  stocks  in  their  pockets,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  for  some  months  to  come.  Cargoes 
arriving  at  Mystic  Wharf  are  applied  to  back 
orders  and  none  are  being  sold  on  spot.  Two 
concerns  are  offering  small  lots  of  stove  and 
egg  at  $5.95  a  ton  on  cars  at  Mystic  and  at 
$6  at  Portsmouth.  Twenty-five  cents  a  ton 
more  is  asked  for  nut. 

Best  qualities  independent  coal  is  not  offered 
in  any  amounts.  Now  that  the  railroads  are 
demanding  demurrage  at  loading  points  inde¬ 
pendent  shippers  are  selling  most  of  their  best 
coal  to  the  liig  companies.  The  poorer  grades 
of  independent  anthracite  are  in  good  supply 
and  can  be  had  at  prices  10  to  15  cents  below 
circular.  No.  3  buckwheat  is  bringing  $2.35 
a  ton  on  cars  at  Providence.  It  is  understood 
that  none  of  the  big  producers  have  been  able 
to  stock  the  most  desired  sizes,  consecLuently 
it  looks  as  though  stove  coal  this  fall  would 
be  about  as  scarce  as  it  was  last  year.  Taken 
as  a  whole  the  anthracite  market  is  in  an  un¬ 
usually  healthy  condition. 

The  retail  demand  for  coal  at  Boston  and 
nearby  towns  and  cities  is  fairly  active  con¬ 
sidering  the  warm  weather.  Boston  dealers 
have  just  signed  a  new  contract  with  their 
teamsters  which  calls  for  nine  holidays  with¬ 
out  loss  of  pay  and  a  general  increase  of  $1 
a  vCeek  in  pay.  The  advance  in  pay,  however, 
does  not  become  effective  until  September  1st, 
when  one-horse  teamsters  will  receive  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  $14  a  week,  two-horse  teamsters 
$15,  three-horse  teamsters  $16,  wharf  men  $14, 
electric  truck  chauffeurs  $16,  and  gasoline 
truck  chauffeurs  $18.  The  new  schedule  will 
be  in  effect  until  May  1,  1915.  No  strike  or 
lockout  is  to  take  place  unless  a  grievance 
exists  between  employer  and  employe,  and  all 
disagreements  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  state 
board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  is  un¬ 
changed,  the  average  asking  rate  from  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  ports  to  Boston  being  seventy  to 
eighty  cents  a  ton.  The  amount  of  vessel 
tonnage  offered  continued  in  excess  of  the  de¬ 
mand. 


Boston,  June  19. —  {Sl^ccial  Correspondence.)  — 
The  conditions  governing  the  wholesale  and 
retail,  anthracite  and  bituminous  markets  of 
New  England  have  not  changed  a  great  deal 
since  last  reports.  Just  now  interest  naturally 
centers  largely  in  the  soft  coal  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  owing  to  the  labor  troubles  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  demand  for  contract  bituminous  is  ap¬ 
parently  as  keen  as  it  was  a  week  or  ten  days 
ago,  but  no  improvement  is  noted  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  spots  coals.  It  has  been  rumored 
that  certain  dealers  have  sold  bituminous  at 
concessions,  but  so  far  as  can  be  learned 
these  stories  are  without  foundation.  Stocks 
of  New  River  and  Pocahontas  at  tidewater 
points  are  light,  and  as  a  large  tonnage  is  go¬ 
ing  westward  the  chances  are  that  receipts 
will  continue  comparatively  small.  Sales  of 
New  River  and  Pocahontas  spot  coals  at 
Mystic  Wharf  have  been  so  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  there  is  no  estalilished  market  there. 
All  coal  arriving  is  being  applied  to  back  or¬ 
ders.  It  seems  the  general  opinion  that  there 
will  be  a  let-up  in  the  demand  for  bituminous 
within  the  next  fortnight  inasmuch  as  the 
consuming  trade  is  evidently  well  stocked  up. 
Any  slackening  in  the  demand  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  little  influence  on  local  prices  in 
view  of  the  situation  in  West  Virginia. 

The  better  grade  of  Pennsylvania  bitumi¬ 
nous  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  $1.50  to  $1.65 
a  ton  on  cars  at  the  mines.  The  poorer  kinds 
bring  $1.05  a  ton  and  up.  It  is  commonly  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  best  grades  will  be  selling  at 
$2  a  ton  liefore  another  month  passes.  The 
lack  of  miners,  some  car  shortage  and  a  stead¬ 
ily  increasing  demand  from  western  points  all 
keep  prices  on  a  very  strong  basis.  It  is  in¬ 
timated  that  houses  handling  Pennsylvania 
coals  have  received  instructions  to  sell  no  coal 
for  delivery  after  August. 

The  local  receipts  of  anthracite  are  fairly 
satisfactory,  but  are  not  large  enough  to  allow 
agents  to  keep  well  cleaned  up  on  their 
promised  deliveries.  Indications  are  that  a 
considerable  per  cent  of  the  hard  coal  booked 
for  delivery  this  month  will  have' to  be  carried 
over  into  July.  The  demand  for  anthracite 
continues  active  and  we  hear  of  instances 
where  dealers  are  sold  ahead  until  August  1st. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  retail  trade  this 


New  England  Trade  Notes. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Coal,  Iron  &  Railway 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  has  been 
granted  a  Maine  charter.  The  promoters  of 
the  company  are:  Horace  Mitchell,  M.  G. 
Mitchell,  H.  A.  Paul,  Benj.  F.  Bunker,  Ralph 
W.  Bunker. 

A  charter  has  just  been  granted  the  United 
States  Fuel  Company  by  the  state  of  Maine. 
The  company  has  a  capital  of  $200,000  and  the 
promoters  of  it  are:  Ralph  A.  Worth,  C.  L. 
Brooks,  Thomas  A.  Sanders,  George  W.  Stil- 
key  of  Portland,  and  Frank  L.  Whitney  of 
Gorham,  Me. 

The  five-masted  schooner,  Paul  Palmer,  en 
route  from  Rockland,  Me.,  to  Newport  News, 
was  burned  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  crew 
and  two  women,  Mrs.  Howard  B.  Allen  of 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  wife  of  the  captain,  and 
her  friend.  Miss  Catherine  Dunn,  were  saved 
by  the  fisliing  schooner.  Rose  Dorothea,  and 
landed  at  Provincetown. 

Following  are  the  receipts  of  coal  at  Bos¬ 
ton  for  May  and  those  for  the  five  months 
ended  May  31  (as  reported  by  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce),  with  comparisons: 

May,  1913.  Anthracite.  Bituminous. 

By  sea,  domestic  . 159,797  414,280 

By  sea,  foreign  .  13,300 

By  rail  .  13,272  3,370 


Total  . 173,069 

May,  1912. 

By  sea,  domestic  .  13,480 

By  sea.  foreign  . 

By  rail  .  1,440 


430,950 

471,634 

27,800 

8,266 


Total  .  14,920 

I'rom  Jan.  1  to  May  31. 

By  sea,  domestic  . 651,694 

By  sea,  foreign  . 

By  rail  .  77,749 


507,690 

2,006,737 

129,836 

18,455 


Total  . 

Last  year: 

By  sea,  dome.'^tic 
By  sea.  foreign  , 
By  rail  . 


729,443  2,155,028 

573,106  1,842,343 

.  137,219 

70,375  45,499 


Total 


643,481  2,025,061 


Hasting  Coal  &  Coke  Company  at  Walnut 
Run,  Pa.,  lost  its  tipple  by  fire  last  week  and 
as  unusual  precautions  are  exercised  about 
this  company’s  property  incendiarism  is  sus¬ 
pected, 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 


Producers  Have  Enough  Orders  to  Keep 
Then  Busy  Well  Into  July,  But 
Spot  Sales  Are  Slow. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1400  Land  Title  building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  June  19. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  becoming  just 
a  little  easier  as  regards  Philadelphia  terri¬ 
tory.  Deliveries  are  coming  along  fairly  well, 
but  these  apply  on  orders  placed  early  in  the 
month.  There  will  be  plenty  of  business  to 
take  care  of  the  output  of  the  companies  for 
this  month.  The  companies  and  individuals 
shipping  west  report  brisk  business,  and  it 
is  likely  that  due  to  this  demand  these  mines 
will  work  pretty  full  during  July.  Through¬ 
out  the  east  demand  is  expected  to  slump 
heavily  during  the  hot  period.  Some  indi¬ 
vidual  coals  are  quoted  off  circular,  but  gen¬ 
erally  prices  are  being  pretty  well  maintained. 
The  steam  sizes  are  weaker. 

While  the  spot  business  in  soft  coal  is 
not  up  to  expectations  of  the  middle  houses, 
especially  those  who  do  a  purely  local  busi¬ 
ness,  yet  the  contract  movement  is  as  good 
as  can  be  expected.  Contractors  are  taking 
their  full  quotas,  except  in  a  few  rare  in¬ 
stances.  The  situation  on  gas  coals  is  very 
strong,  and  there  are  few  of  the  producers 
of  these  coals  who  will  accept  spot  orders. 
The  car  situation  is  growing  tense,  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  showing  a  shortage  in  some 
regions.  Most  of .  the  central  Pennsylvania 
mines  are  doing  four  to  five  days  a  week, 
and  their  output  is  being  pretty  well  taken 
up  by  their  contract  needs.  For  the  high 
grade  coals,  spot  prices  range  from  .$1.50  to 
,$1.60.  Contract  prices  on  these  coals  are  $1.40 
to  $1.45.  Medium  grade  coals  are  salable  spot 
at  $1.25  to  $1.35.  Some  producers  are  offer¬ 
ing  July  shipments  at  $1.25  for  very  good 
coals.  The  range  of  prices  is  from  $1.10  up. 
Slack  continues  very  strong,  and  is  following 
very  closely  the  run-of-mine  price. 


Open  Philadelphia  Office. 

Pattison  &  Bowns  of  No.  1  Broadway.  New 
York,  have  opened  a  Philadelphia  office  in 
charge  of  H.  E.  Francis.  Quarters  have  been 
secured  in  the  Pennsylvania  building.  For 
some  time  this  company  has  been  doing  con¬ 
siderable  business  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
Philadelphia  territory,  and  it  is  to  increase 
this  tonnage  by  looking  more  closely  after 
this  trade  that  the  new  office  has  been 
opened.  They  deal  in  both  anthracite  and  bi¬ 
tuminous,  operating  the  well-known  Buck 
Ridge  anthracite  mine  near  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Mr.  Francis  is  well  known  in  Philadelphia 
territory,  having  been  for  many  years  with 
Smith,  Lineweaver  &  Co.  Recently  he  has 
been  with  the  St.  Clair  Coal  Company.  Mr. 
Francis  will  be  assisted  by  A.  C.  Peterson, 
also  well  known  among  the  Philadelphia  trade. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

Owen  Letter’s  Sons  have  recently  Iniilt  a 
new  trestle  with  a  concrete  base  144  feet  by 
eighteen  feet  with  a  frame  superstructure. 

Wm.  Bryant  has  made  an  addition  to  his 
storage  pocket  on  Washington  avenue  which 
affords  him  a  thousand  tons  additional  ca¬ 
pacity. 

D.  B.  Zimmerman,  president  of  the  Quema- 
honing  Coal  Company,  has  returned  to  Somer¬ 
set,  Pa.,  after  an  extended  absence  in  Texas, 
where  he  has  large  ranching  interests. 

Keystone  Coal  &  Wood  Company  on  Ken¬ 
sington  avenue  now  has  a  branch  on  Front 
and  Berks  streets,  called  the  Keystone  Feed 
&  Supply  Company. 

•  Chas.  V.  Bergh,  secretary  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Coal  Mining  Company,  will  sail  on  the 
third  of  July  for  a  trip  in  Europe  to  be  gone 
several  months. 

Labor  circles  of  tbe  state  have  taken  up 
the  agitation  of  the  miners  in  protesting 
against  the  emasculating  of  the  workmen’s 
compensation  act  which  the  legislature  passed 
with  the  amendment  stipulating  that  it  was 
optional  with  employers  to  accept  its  pro¬ 
visions. 

Robert  Shillingford,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Clearfield  Bituminous 
Co.al  Corporation,  died  Monday  morning  at 


5  o’clock,  at  his  home  at  Clearfield,  Pa.,  aged 
fifty-eight  years.  Mr.  Shillingford  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company  for  some  years. 

Willard  H.  Bradford,  who  has  lieen  in  the 
hospital  for  two  months,  has  undergone  a 
second  operation  which  is  expected  to  bring 
about  his  complete  recovery  at  an  early  date. 


Bufialo  Market. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  19. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — A  much  heavier  movement  of  anthra¬ 
cite  up  the  lakes  occurred  during  the  past  week 
than  for  the  week  preceding,  and  there  was  again 
a  reappearance  of  Duluth  and  Superior  as  re¬ 
ceiving  ports  for  a  heavy  amount  of  coal.  The 
total  shipments  for  the  week  were  1415, 000  tons, 
which  was  distributed  as  follows :  Duluth- 
Superior,  61,800  tons;  Chicago,  42,300;  Milwau¬ 
kee,  18,700;  Sheboygan,  7,500;  Washburn,  5,200; 
Fort  William,  3,200,  Marquette,  3,200;  Flough- 
ton,  3,10;  Green  Bay,  1,000. 

There  has  been  a  fair  supply  of  coal  here  to 
load,  but  the  companies  have  not  been  sending 
any  very  heavy  amounts  to  the  lakes.  They  have 
a  good  start  over  last  season  and  expect  that 
there  will  be  a  fair  movement  of  coal  from  now 
on  until  the  end  of  the  navigation  period.  The 
supply  of  coal  has  been  hardly  large  enough  to 
keep  many  boats  busy  and  the  number  of  ves¬ 
sels  sailing  light  has  been  larger  of  late  than  it 
usually  is. 

The  demand  from  retailers  is  about  normal 
this  month,  salesmen  generally  reporting  to  the 
companies  that  there  is  quite  a  stock  of  coal  in 
the  yards  of  the  retailers.  The  local  delivery 
coal  is  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  teamsters’ 
strike,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  was  feared. 
Some  team  owners  have  given  in  to  their  men 
without  much  opposition. 

The  bituminous  market  remains  strong  and  a 
premium  is  generally  demanded  above  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  schedule.  The  lake  trade  has  been  active, 
so  far  as  the  shortage  of  tonnage  would  permit. 
Shippers  state  that  at  both  Erie  and  Ontario  lake 
ports  vessels  have  been  scarce  and  they  have 
been  obliged  to  wait  for  some  days  before  load¬ 
ing,  or  else  look  to  other  ports  for  tonnage.  It 
has  been  a  very  active  season  with  some  lake 
shippers  and  the  Buffalo  market  has  not  been 
getting  the  amount  of  surplus  coal  it  often  does. 

Mining  operations  in  various  fields  are  quite 
active,  so  far  as  the  scarcity  of  men  allows. 
Allegheny  Valley  and  Clearfield  operators  are 
mining  more  coal  than  usual  this  summer  and 
are  getting  considerably  better  prices  for  it  than 
ordinarily  in  summer  time.  In  the  Morris  Run 
field  also  there  is  much  activity  and  shipments 
from  new  openings  there  are  greatly  increasing 
the  tonnage  and  furnishing  employment  for  a 
large  number  of  men.  There  seems  to  be  few 
idle  mines  anywhere  at  present. 


Buffalo  News  in  Brief. 

The  Widnoon  Coal  Mining  Company  office  has 
been  moved  to  No.  944  Elliott  Square,  where  the 
light  and  outlook  are  much  better  than  the  office 
formerly  occupied. 

The  IL  P.  Weaver  Coal  Company  has  secured 
the  contract  for  furnishing  bituminous  coal  for 
the  Tonawanda  waterworks  station.  This  com¬ 
pany  also  furnishes  the  supply  for  the  Buffalo 
waterworks,  which  uses  about  35, ()()()  tons  annu¬ 
ally. 

I'he  city  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  excited  over  the 
discovery  of  a  seam  of  coal,  which  is  reported 
to  run  from  seven  to  nine  feet  in  thickness  and 
to  lie  anthracite  of  good  quality.  The  coal  was 
discovered  at  300  feet  depth,  while  drilling  for  oil 
was  going  on. 

The  date  of  July  19  has  been  given  to  the 
Roberts  Bros.’  coal  outing,  which  has  been  held 
every  year,  with  one  exception,  for  a  long  time. 
The  attendance  has  always  been  great  and  coal 
men  have  traveled  a  long  distance  to  be  among 
the  number. 

Mortimer  T.  Green,  a  well-known  retail  coal 
man,  is  head  of  the  city  trucking  association, 
which  is  standing  out  against  tlie  demands  of 
the  teamsters,  who  have  organized  a  union  and 
want  more  wages.  A  number  of  large  companies 
have  refused  to  give  in. 

The  government  has  filed  its  answer  in  the 
case  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Railroad,  which  it  seeks 
to  eject  from  occupancy  of  the  North  Pier  by  a 
coal  trestle.  Last  January  the  government 
seized  the  dock  and  coal  trestle  with  troops  from 


Fort  Porter.  The  disputed  ownership  of  the 
property  will  be  cleared  up  in  court. 

.Another  government  case  of  importance  to  the 
local  coal  trade  is  that  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  against  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  which  is  claimed  to  have 
given  undue  advantage  to  a  coal  concern  here  by 
permitting  it  to  use  at  a  low  figure  railroad  ter¬ 
minal  property.  This  is  a  test  case  which  will 
be  watched  with  much  interest. 

The  interests  of  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing 
Company  in  western  New  York  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  in  the  handling  of  coal  machinery 
will  be  looked  after  in  future  by  George  F. 
Wescott,  Inc.,  which  has  lately  been  organized 
here  to  succeed  Mr.  Wescott,  who  died  several 
weeks  ago.  The  directors  are  Mary  E.  Wescott, 
Otis  B.  Wescott  and  Elias  Weaver  and  the 
capital  stock  is  $10,000. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


Baltimo.re,  June  19. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Things  are  humming  here  in  the  coal 
trade  despite  the  hot  weather.  An  immense  t!on- 
nage  movement  is  being  recorded  over  all  the 
railroads  and  across  the  piers.  From  present 
prospects  the  record  for  e.xport  movement  will 
lie  broken,  and  indeed  everything  is  propitious 
for  making  1913  the  record  year  in  this  regard. 
Recent  charters  announced  have  been  in  large 
part  for  southern  European  and  North  African 
ports,  although  South  .•\merica  and  the  West  In¬ 
dies  are  also  to  take  much  fuel. 

That  this  port  is  in  for  a  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  in  every  way  seems  assured.  Close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  announcement  that  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  would  probably  exchange  its  holdings  of 
Southern  Pacific  stock  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
stock  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  thus 
giving  the  LMion  the  practical  control  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio,  came  the  announcement  that  an 
immense  chain  of  piers  for  ocean  going  steam¬ 
ships  was  contemplated  here.  Colin  McLean, 
representing  the  l\IcLean  Contracting  Company, 
proposed  to  the  City  Board  of  Estimates  that 
interests  liack  of  him  build  a  succession  of  im¬ 
mense  piers,  and  that  in  exchange  the  city  build 
street  approaches,  etc.,  and  back  him  in  a  move 
for  Federal  aid  for  deep  water  approaches.  It 
has  been  rumored  for  several  days  that  the 
Union  Pacific,  following  its  taking  over  the  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio  control,  would  operate  a  liue  of 
steamships  out  of  this  port,  as  soon  as  the  Pan- 
ania  canal  was  opened.  Whether  the  two  propo¬ 
sitions  are  allied  is  not  known  at  this  time. 

In  the  meantime  the  coal  business  here  as  well 
as  all  other  business  of  this  port  is  going  along 
ri.ght  merrily.  There  is  a  healthy  demand  for  all 
classes  of  fuel.  Prices  remain  about  stationary, 
and  there  is  apparently  no  sign  of  a  lireak  from 
the  gpod  schedule  that  now  exists.  Slack  is  in 
especially  strong  call  at  present,  and  prices  for 
this  fuel  are  rapidly  approaching  run-of-mine 
coals. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction 
throughout  the  trade  with  the  present  outlook. 
Most  of  the  big  concerns  here  report  that  they 
are  having  all  they  can  do  to  keep  uj)  with 
contract  orders,  and  interests  with  coal  to  sell 
above  that  contracted  for  are  letting  go  in  smalh 
lots  and  at  thoroughly  advantageous  figures. 

.Mithracite  interests  are  not  as  brisk  just  now 
as  is  the  case  with  soft  coals,  where  car  shortage 
has  apparently  given  warning  of  troubles  to  come 
and  everyone  is  endeavoring  to  get  under  cover. 
The  man  who  buys  anthracite  feels  that  the  trade 
as  a  rule  is  more  firmly  fixed  along  certain  lines 
and  is  in  no  especial  hurry  to  get  fixed  up.  The 
books  of  the  hard  coal  men,  however,  show  a 
pretty  healthy  trade,  and  early  deliveries  this 
year  will  be  well  iqi  to  standard, 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

Chartering  of  vessels  continues  active,  thirteen 
for  foreign  ports  having  been  recorded  during 
the  past  week. 

The  .Annapolis  Public  Utilities  Company  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  8.000  tons  of  coal  to  Hite 
&  Raffeto,  of  Philadelphia. 

W.  G.  Leak,  of  the  .Alabama  Company,  was  in 
the  city  this  week,  and  stated  that  the  coal  trade 
in  the  South  was  in  a  most  llourisliing  state. 

The  Western  Maryland  Railroad  operated  its 
first  through  passenger  train  to  Chicago  from 
Baltimore  the  past  week,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  first  througli  train  left  Cliicago  for  Baltimore. 
It  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  road. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  June  19. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Trade  in  this  market  is  making  a 
a  new  record  for  the  time  of  year.  Buying 
manifests  a  steadiness  and  strength  that  is 
lending  unusual  firmness  to  the  situation  with 
particularly  good  effect  upon  the  price  levels. 
Generally  speaking  producers  and  shippers  are 
encouraged  and  feel  that  the  average  of  trade 
will  to  some  extent  make  up  for  the  dullness 
which  prevailed  during  the  mild  winter.  One 
factor  having  a  special  retarding  influence  in 
limiting  output  is  labor.  Operators  report  a 
scarcity  of  sufficient  mining  labor  and  an  un¬ 
willingness  of  that  available  to  work  full  time. 
At  several  mines  in  the  Hocking  Valley  this 
has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  operations  to 
three  or  four  days  a  week  when  the  companies 
feel  that  business  really  justifies  a  full  week’s 
operation. 

The  firm  tone  of  prices  is  reflected  in  the 
few  contracts  being  made  for  domestic  coal  on 
furture  deliveries.  These  are  in  advance  of  pre¬ 
vailing  circular  quotations  and  foreshadow 
general  increases  in  the  levels  by  the  time  the 
fall  business  opens.  Domestic  lump  to  be  de¬ 
livered  in  July  is  being  contracted  at  $1.55  a 
ton  for  August  delivery  at  $1.60  a  ton.  No 
reports  have  been  received  of  contracts  being 
made  for  deliveries  later  than  August,  which 


suggests  that  in  the  minds  of  the  operators  is 
the  belief  that  even  higher  prices  will  main¬ 
tain  by  September.  There  has  been  little 
change  in  quotations  for  current  business  and, 
in  fact,  the  situation  is  characterized  by  ex¬ 
ordinary  firmness. 

Large  steam  and  lake  business  moving  are 
the  elements  supporting  the  price  situation. 
Lake  shipping  is  unusually  active  and  with  the 
congestion  at  ports  rapidly  disappearig  a  bet¬ 
ter  movement  of  coal  is  in  evidence.  During 
the  last  week  the  Hocking  Valley  docks  at 
Toledo  show  a  considerable  tonnage  increase 
as  compared  with  the  previous  week  and  the 
total  tons  loaded  since  the  opening  of  navi¬ 
gation  now  aggregates  more  than  850,000. 

With  a  brighter  aspect  to  general  business 
conditions  and  particularly  those  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  industrial  activity  there  has  been  im¬ 
provement  in  the  steam  market.  This  is  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  fact  that  buying  of  industrial 
concerns  is  not  characterized  so  much  by  the 
hand  to  mouth  orders  that  have  been  in  evi¬ 
dence.  Larger  tonnages  are  not  only  being 
taken  by  this  class  of  consumers  but  there  are 
inquiries  and  some  bookings  for  stocking. 

Domestic  trade  conditions  provide  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  features  of  this  market 
by  reason  of  the  early  buying  and  the  ad¬ 


vancing  tendency  of  prices.  It  is  the  prospect 
of  higher  prices  that  is  bringing  the  domestic 
dealer  and  consumer  into  the  market. 


.  '  '  '  -  •  ”  ""'."tiws-i 

f  iieCeiiti^al  WeH  Coal  Ca.i 

•  Olhttd  antt'' Coals 
Hocking  Washed  Egg^  Stove  end  „•  :^j 
Shaker  Screen  Eurap  our  specialty^  \ 
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ThB  Lorain  Goal  &  Dock  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
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ANTHRACITE 
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OUR  TWIN 
SPECIALTIES 

You  want  a  coal  that  will  attract  customers 
by  its  Preparation,  Appearance  and  Quality 

“Possum  Ridge” 
and  “OakRidge” 

are  exactly  such  coals,  and  will  attract 
buyers  at  sight.  They  are  mined  in  the 
choicest  section  of  Southern  Illinois. 


Southern  Illinois  Coal  and 
Coke  Company 

W.  J.  SMITH,  Asst.  Sales  Mgr. 

W.  C.  Taylor,  S.W.S.A.,  Cent.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Offices,  122  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III, 

Peoples  Gat  Company  Building 

Colliery  Offices:  Herrin,  Illinois 
Branch  Offices:  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Boston,  Mass. 
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Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. 


Representatives  of  the  11.  II.  Porter 
estate  of  Chicago  have  been  expect¬ 
ing  the  return  of  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  by  .St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  for  more  than  eighteen 
months.  It  seems  altogether  probable 
that  the  road  will  be  returned  to  the 
Porter  estate,  which  is  said  to  have 
made  adequate  preparations  to  finance 
and  operate  it. 

When  ’Frisco  purchased  the  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Eastern  Illinois  control  in 
1902,  the  company  had  great  need 
of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois’ 
coal  deposits  to  say  nothing  of  a 
line  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
Since  1902  ’Frisco  has  been  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  subsidiary’s  coal  de¬ 
posits  through  discoveries  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  and 
now  exports  coal  from  its  own  line. 
St.  Louis  has  also  become  a  more  im¬ 
portant  terminal  point  and  traffic  can 
now  be  obtained  on  a  fair  basis  from 
railroads  operating  between  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago.  Accordingly  the  loss 
of  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  prob¬ 
ably  will  turn  out  to  be  a  gain  for 
’Frisco. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  of 
whose  stock  ’Frisco  owns  all  the  out¬ 
standing  common  and  five-eighths  of 
the  outstanding  preferred,  ‘has  a 
capitalization  of  .$85, ■'>00,000  preferred 
stock,  $7,207,800  common  stock  and 
$6.5,500,000  mortgage,  bonded  and  se¬ 
cured  debt.  Of  the  last  named  the 
most  important  in  order  of  maturity 
follow's:  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute 
first  consolidated  6s  $3,000,000  due 
1921;  Evansville  &  Indianapolis  first 
6s  $1,853,000  due  1926;  first  consoli¬ 
dated  six  per  cent  bonds  due  1934 
$2,736,000;  Chicago  &  Indiana  Coal 
Railway  first  mortgage  5s  due  1936 
$4,626,000;  general  consolidated  and 
first  mortgage  5s  due  1937  $21,085,000; 
refunding  and  improvement  mortgage 
4s  due  1955  $16,903,000.  Approxi¬ 


mately  $1,300,000  equipment  notes, 
etc.,  mature  each  year. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  has  no 
pressing  debt  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  floods  would  not  have  been  much 
of  a  burden  for  ’F'risco.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  flood  damage  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  property  and  loss  of  traffic 
with  unusual  expenses  for  overtime, 
etc.,  combined  to  make  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  a  burden  to  ’Frisco. 

The  petitioners  in  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
ceedings  assert  that  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  Railroads’  interests  are 
adverse  to  those  of  the  ’Frisco  line 
and  the  desire  that  the  present  con¬ 
trol  be  superseded  by  separate  and 
independent  administrations.  Stock 
deposited  with  the  ’Frisco  lines  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  common  and  about 
seventy  per  cent  of  preferred,  which 
will  now  go  back  to  the  original 
stockholders. 


Norfolk  &  Western. 


In  the  electrification  of  its  lines  in 
the  Pocahontas  coal  district  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  will  not  follow  the 
example  of  several  other  railroad 
companies  which  have  recently  de¬ 
cided  upon  electrification  and  pur¬ 
chase  power  from  hydro-electric  cor¬ 
porations.  Instead,  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  will  build  its  own  central 
generating  station  and  several  large 
firms  interested  in  this  class  of  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  figuring  on  its  con¬ 
struction.  The  generating  station  will 
be  of  24,000  horsepower  capacity  and 
will  use  coal  as  fuel,  being  located 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  Pocahontas 
coal  district. 

Plans  for  its  erection  have  not  yet 
progressed  to  a  point  where  the  con¬ 
struction  firm  has  been  definitely  de¬ 
cided  upon,  but  it  is  expected  that 
some  announcement  in  regard  to  this 
will  be  made  soon. 

For  a  time  the  officials  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  were  in  negotiation 


with  the  Appalachian  Power  Company, 
which  last  year  completed  a  system 
of  hydro-electric  plants  on  the  New 
river  for  a  supply  of  power,  but  it 
was  finally  decided  that  the  railroad 
company  would  generate  its  own  cur¬ 
rent  and  thus  be  independent  of  any 
other  corporation. 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 


W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  report  as  follows 
under  date  of  June  16: 

The  freight  market  has  declined  to 
lower  levels  as  you  will  notice 
by  referring  to  quotations  below. 
Steamers  are  offered  more  freely 
than  recently,  but  there  have  been 
no  recent  reported  charters  of  in¬ 
terest.  During  the  months  of  June 
and  July  nearly  every  year  freight 
rates  reach  low  levels,  but  the 


general  impression  is  that  when  the 
crops  commence  to  move  in  the  fall 
that  the  market  will  again  harden. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on 
coal  by  steamer  as  follows:  $1.50 
to  $1.60  to  Havana;  $2  to  $2.25  to 
Cardenas  or  Sagua;  $2  to  $2.25  to 
Cienfuegos;  $2  to  $2.15  to  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad;  $1.90  to  $2  to  St. 
Lucia;  $1.50  to  $1.70  to  St.  Thomas; 
$2  to  $2.20  to  Barbados;  $1.75  to 
$2  to  Kingston  (small  boats  to  Kings¬ 
ton  $2  to  $2.15);  $1.45  to  $1.60  and 
p.  c.  to  Curacao;  $2  to  $2.20  to  San¬ 
tiago;  $2  to  $2.20  to  Guantanamo;  $3 
to  $3.25  to  Demarara;  $2  to  $2.25 
to  Bermuda;  $1.90  to  $2  to  Vera 

Cruz;  .  toTampico;  about 

17s  6d  to  Rio;  about  18s  to  Buenos 
Ayres  or  La  Plata;  about  17s  9d  to 
Montevideo;  about  14s  6d  to  a  direct 
port  in  the  Mediterranean,  not  east  of 
the  west  coast  of  Italy,  Spain  ex¬ 
cluded. 


DEXTER.  &  CARPENTER. 


10-12  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

“LLOYDELL” 

“PRINCESS” 

••  I 


GARRETT”  - 

ana  “CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


C.C.  BOWMAN  ANTHRACITE, COKE, 

Miner  and  Shipper  BITUMINOUS. 

“North  Wilkes-Barre”  _  ,  .  “Perfection”  Smithing 

“West  Wyoming”  ^0*6  Jilllpper  “Best”  Gas 

“Lopez”  ^  and  “White  Oak”  Steam 

Big  Vein  Lehigh  JVIinC  A^cnt  And  other  grades  Bitur 


And  other  grades  Anthracite. 


iminous, 
Connellsville  Coke,  etc. 


Address  all  communications  to  119  William  St.,  Pittston,  Pa.  Anthracite  shipments  made 
by  rail  or  water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  and  their  connections. 


Phone  2478  Rector  No.  1  Broadway 

W.  P.  W.  H  AFF 

Miners’  Agent  and  Shipper  of 

/ 

HIGHEST  GRADE  BITUMINOUS 
AND  ANTHRACITE  COALS 

Shipper  of  the  Celebrated  HARMON  SMOKELESS  COAL 
Especially  Adapted  for  Steamship  and  Factory  Use 

CAPACITY  1,000,000  TONS  ANNUALLY 

Steamship  Bunkers  Supplied  at  Shortest  Notice 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Hampton  Roads  New  Orleans 
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The  rate  for  advertising  under  this  heading  is  four  cents  per  word  per  in¬ 
sertion;  if  an  order  is  given  for  four  consecutive  insertions  a  discount  of  twenty 
per  cent  will  be  allowed. 


All  replies  to  advertisements  in  this 
column  should  be  addressed  "Care  of 
The  Black  Diamond,  Manhattan  Bldy., 
Chicago',”  unless  otherwise  specified. 


Desiring  to  give  our  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  best  service  obtainable 
we  will  receive  advertisements  for 
this  department  until  5  P.  M.  Thurs¬ 
day 

Telephone  your  ad  to  our  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  Harrison  1324,  before 
6  P.  M.  Thursday.  Your  want  ad 
will  be  printed  promptly  and  cor¬ 
rectly. 

On  Friday  night  it  will  be  travel¬ 
ing  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
on  Saturday  will  be  read  by  nearly 
everyone  interested  in  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry. 


WANTED — First-class  city  sales¬ 
man  for  soutli  side  (Chicago)  yard. 
-Address  Box  22,  care  Black  Diamond. 

WANTED — Second-hand,  double¬ 
action,  tail-rope  engine.  Give  di¬ 
mensions  and  l)ottom-  price.  Address 
Sorento  Colliery  Company,  Sorento, 
111. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— The 
coal  and  mining  rights  under  .">80 
acres  in  Alonroe  county,  Ta.,  on  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  care  Black  Diamond, 

WANTED — To  lease  a  going 

operation  in  West  Virginia,  on  either 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  railroad.  Adddress  Box 
2C>,  care  Black  Diamond. 

FOR  RENT — Coal,  moving  and 

express  office,  having  an  established 
trade.  Rent  1108  Belmont  ave¬ 

nue.  Address  \\  .  Ullrich,  No,  so:! 
Davis  street,  Evanston. 

WANTED — Man  with  some  capital 

tf)  invest  would  like  connection  with 
coal  company.  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  wholesale  and  retail.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  :R).  care  Black  Diamond. 

WANTED — One  six  to  eight-ton 
electric  mine  locomotive,  forty-two 
inch  gauge,  wheel  base  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-six  inches.  Address 
Box  8,  care  Black  Diamond. 

A  BARGAIN — Four  hundred  acres 
good  coal,  forty  acres  top,  twenty 
houses,  fair  equipment,  Burlington 
Railroad,  North  Missouri.  Get  busy. 
T.  L.  Greenleaf,  Centerville,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — 217 — A  Jeffrey  Breast 
Type  Undercutting  Machine  with  14- 
inch  wheel.  Will  sell  cheap  to  quick 
buyer.  Can  be  inspected  at  Cainsville, 
Mo.  Grand  River  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

WANTED — Young  hustler  as  so¬ 
licitor  for  retail  3'ard  in  Illinois  citj’ 
near  Chicago.  Good  chance  for  a 
man  with  some  money  to  take  part 
interest  in  business.  .Address  Box 
21,  care  The  Black  Diamond. 


HAVING  HAD  several  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  retail  coal  business  and 
two  years’  selling  on  the  road  would 
like  position  as  manager  of  retail  coal 
business.  Address  Box  260,  Black 
Diamond. 


FOR  SALE — 2,300  acres  desirable 
coal-bearing  land  in  Pittsburgh  Coun¬ 
ty,  adjacent  to  railroad;  surface  suit¬ 
able  for  farming.  Particulars  and 
maps  to  interested  parties  only.  $20 
per  acre.  J.  E.  Cavanagh,  McAlester, 
Okla. 


POSITION  WANTED— Engineer 
sales,  technically  trained,  wants  a  po¬ 
sition  with  a  coal  sales  company. 
Excellent  experience  in  the  analysis, 
preparation  and  combustion  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  and  anthracite  coal.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  9,  care  Black  Diamond. 


WANTED — Position  as  superin¬ 
tendent  or  mine  manager.  Have  ex¬ 
perience  with  machines  (air  and  elec¬ 
tric),  gaseous  mines,  electric  haulages 
and  have  good  habits  and  character. 
Address  Box  7,  care  The  Black  Dia¬ 
mond. 


FOR  SALE — 4,575  acres  coal  land, 
in  one  tract  in  Virginia;  quality  ex¬ 
cellent;  includes  valuable  timber; 
convenient  to  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway.  Address  M,  room  1607, 
First  National  Bank  building,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  Operator  de¬ 
sires  to  secure  a  cannel  lease,  clean, 
regular-,  free  from  faults  and  one  that 
anyalzes  not  more  than  one  per  cent 
in  moisture.  Address  Box  309,  care 
Black  Diamond. 


FOR  SALE — From  one  thousand 
to  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
coal  lands  in  southern  Illinois. 
Twenty-si.x  hundred  acres  of  strip 
coal  in  Alissouri  from  twelve  to 
thirty-foot  stripping,  with  two  good 
railroads.  .Address  Wm.  Af.  Brid- 
gett.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  Chicago. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Mine 

manager  licensed  in  Illinois;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  mines  of  large  tonnage; 
experienced  in  installing  machinery, 
boilers  and  pumps.  Do  my  own 
planning  in  mine;  also  light  work. 
Sober;  age,  forty  years.  Idle  on  ac¬ 
count  of  company  suspending  opera¬ 
tions.  Address  Box  27,  care  Black 
Diamond. 


GREAT  BARGAIN— A  tract  of 

3,100  acres  in  southeastern  Kentucky 
on  main  line  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent 
Railroad.  One  going  mine;  capacity 
200  tons  per  day.  Three  beds  of  coal. 
Top  one  the  Jellico  seam,  thirty- 
six  inches;  middle  bed.  about  forty 
inches;  bottom  seam,  four  feet  to  five 
feet  thick;  not  above  .0  sulphur.  Tow 
and  l)ottom  seams  fine  domestic  coal. 
Fine  market.  Reports  and  maps 
furnished  responsible  inquirers.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  24,  care  Black  Diamond. 


FOR  SALE — Pocahontas  mine.  No. 
3  seam,  about  thousand  tons  per  day. 
Prospective  purchaser  only  need  ap¬ 
ply.  Box  4,  Black  Diamond. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  COAL  MINE 

property — On  Alonday,  July  21, 
1913,  at  two  o’clock  p.  m..  at  the 
south  front  door  of  the  court  house 
in  Nashville,  Washington  county.  Ilk, 
by  authority  of  a  decree  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court  of  said  county,  I  will  sell 
at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder, 
what  is  known  as  the  Nicholson  Coal 
Company  mine  at  .Nashville,  Ill.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  large  acreage  of  coal  and 
coal  rights  and  all  needed  tools  and 
equipment.  Aline  now  in  operation 
and  will  stand  inspection. 

Terms  of  Sale:  One-third  cash, 
balance  in  two  ecpuil  payments,  due 
on  or  before  four  and  eight  months 
respectively  from  date  of  sale,  such 
deferred  payments  to  draw  five  per 
cent  interest  from  date  of  sale  and 
to  l)e  secured  by  notes  and  mort¬ 
gage  on  property  sold,  and  insur¬ 
ance  against  loss  by  fire  in  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mortgagee  as  his  mortgage  interest 
may  appear  and  sale  to  be  free  and 
clear  of  the  equity  of  redemption 
by  said  Nicholson  Coal  Company. 

.All  bidders  to  deliver  to  me  with 
their  bids  a  certified  check  for  $2,000. 

H.  H.  Hosmer,  Alaster  in  Chancery, 
Nashville,  Ill. 

J.  A.  AA’atts  and  Hope  and  Finley, 
solicitors  for  company. 

June  19,  1913. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  FURNISHING 
AND  DELIVERING  COAL  FOR 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO,  1913- 
14. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  in 
the  Business  Manager’s  office  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  room  730,  Trib¬ 
une  building,  until  12  o’clock  noon, 
Wednesday,  July  2,  1913,  for  furnish¬ 
ing  and  delivering  coal  at  the  school 
and  other  buildings  of  the  board  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  for  the  school  year 
ending  June  30,  1914,  in  accordance 
with  specifications  on  file  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Alanager’s  office  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

Proposals  must  be  made  out  upon 
forms  furnished  at  said  Business  Alan¬ 
ager’s  office,  addressed  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  room 
608  Tribune  building,  and  endorsed 
“Coal  for  Board  of  Education  Build¬ 
ings.” 

For  convenience,  the  city  is  divided 
into  fourteen  districts.  The  following 
table  shows  the  approximate  tonnage 
of  coal  required  and  number  of  build¬ 
ings  in  each  district: 


Number  of  - Tons- 


District. 

Buildings. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

1 

27 

341 

10,323 

2 

11 

138 

3,266 

3 

27 

30 

11,812 

4 

29 

204 

9,553 

5 

30 

212 

11,063 

6 

21 

209 

5,514 

7 

38 

143 

14,113 

8 

36 

160 

18,433 

9 

35 

344 

15,190 

10 

26 

228 

6,959 

11 

22 

266 

6,924 

12 

20 

138 

8,220 

13 

5 

43 

1,215 

14 

14 

59 

3,721 

Totals 

341 

2,515 

126,306 

•Separate  proposals  shall 

he  made 

for  each  district. 

The  Board  of  Education  reserves 
the  right  to  reiect  any  and  all  bids. 
No  proposal  will  he  considered  unless 
the  party  offering  it  shall  furnish  evi¬ 
dence  satisfactory  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  his  ability, 
and  that  he  has  the  necessary  facili¬ 
ties  and  pecuniary  resources,  to  fulfill 
the  conditions  of  the  contract  and 
specifications. 

L.  E.  L.\rson. 

•Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  14,  1913. 


SITUATION  WANTED— By  yard 

clerk  and  bookkeeper;  eight  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  hustler.  Address  Box  12, 
care  Black  Diamond. 


FOR  SALE — Coal  Dock  Company 
at  Cheyboygan,  Alichigan;  capacity, 
twenty-five  thousand  tons,  which  can 
he  readily  increased  to  fifty  thousand 
tons.  Price  very  reasonable.  Lock 
Box  1906,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Reliable  jobber  to  join 

us  in  taking  over  West  Virginia  splint 
mines  and  assist  in  marketing  output. 
Present  capacity,  1,000  tons  daily. 
Can  easily  be  developed  to  3,000  tons. 
Full  particulars  on  request.  Address 
Box  16,  care  Black  Diamond. 


FOR  SALE — 4,240  acres  of  coal 
and  timber  land;  9,000,000  feet  of 
oak,  hickory,  poplar  and  other  timber; 
one-third  underlaid  with  the  See- 
wanee  coal  vein;  four-fifths  with  two 
or  more  other  veins.  Price,  $15  per 
acre.  H.  C.  Shur,  Duluth,  Alinn. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Well 

equipped  Illinois  coal  mine  in  the 
Wilmington  district;  has  railroad  con¬ 
nections  and  large  coal  area  in  fee. 
Can  be  put  in  operation  at  small  ex¬ 
pense.  Will  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  Terms 
to  suit  purchaser.  Or  will  make  a 
liberal  lease  to  responsible  parties. 
Address  Box  19,  care  Black  Diamond. 


We  have  just  dismantled  two  of  our 
Centralia  mines,  which  enables  us  to 
offer  their  equipment  at  very  attrac¬ 
tive  figures.  The  tonnage  that  this 
machine  can  handle  easily  is  about 
L50b  tons  per  day  each.  Address  The 
Centralia  Coal  Company,  2  Fisher 
building,  Chicago,  III. 


SMALL  INVESTORS— Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  to  limited  number 
to  join  in  purchase  of  very  desirable 
tract  of  West  Virginia  splint  coal. 
Terms  very  easy.  Present  capacity, 
1,000  tons  daily.  Facilities  for  in¬ 
crease  unlimited.  Offices  and  other 
positions  as  civil  engineers,  superin¬ 
tendents,  mine  foremen,  stock  man¬ 
agers,  bookkeepers  to  go  to  investors. 
•Address  Box  17,  care  Black  Diamond. 


MINE  OWNERS— Do  the  idle 

days  at  your  mine  or  group  of  mines 
eat  up  your  profits  because  your  sales 
end  does  not  apply  the  same  principles 
and  exercise  the  same  skill  that  have 
enabled  you  to  cut  your  operating 
costs  to  the  minimum? 

The  advertiser  has  had  several 
years’  experience  directing  salesmen 
and  sales  campaigns  on  various  coals 
which  equips  him  to  increase  your 
sales  and  decrease  the  expense.  Satis¬ 
factory  references. 

If  you  think  you  can  use  my  serv¬ 
ices,  or  would  like  to  secure  additional 
information,  address  Box  18,  care 
Black  Diamond. 


FOR 

Howe  Coal  Washer,  400  tons  capacity, 
Washer  Engine,  Mine  Fan  and  Engine,  one- 
half  mile  of  Switch  Track  and  Ties,  20  Coal 
Cars,  32-inch  gauge,  etc. 

WILLIAMS  HDW.  CO. 

STREATOR,  ILL. 


DIAMOND  CORE  DRILL  FOR  SALE 

With  .500  ft.  rods,  vS.  &  D.  T.  core¬ 
barrels  for  2  in.  cores.  10  h.p.  boiler 
mounted.  Full  line  tools  all  in  good 
condition.  Particulars  of  big  bargain 

of  H.  H.  JACKMAN,  Welch,  Okla. 
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A  Business  Creed  for  a  Permanent  Trade  Success.* 


Business  is  as  old  as  civilization.  Confi¬ 
dence  wins  trade,  and  satisfaction  holds 
it.  In  fact  the  miraculous  development  of 
the  United  States  is  largely  the  story  of  its 
business  development.  We  can  scarcely  see 
any  phase  of  life,  but  it  has  its  business 
side. 

As  civilization  advances,  and  as  education 
goes  forward,  the  needs  and  wants  of  men 
are  multiplied  and  consequently  increase  the 
number  of  lines  of  business.  One  result 
is,  an  age  of  specialization,  that  we  hear 
so  much  about  in  these  busy  days  of  ours. 
But  when  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  this  spe¬ 
cialization  has  always  been  going  on,  only 
we  have  come  now  to  recognize  it  more 
clearly.  What  then  is  its  purpose?  Why 
this  subdivision  of  effort?  To  answer  this 
question  aright  may  I  ask  another? 

What  do  we  mean  by  this  term  “busi¬ 
ness”?  Someone  has  said  that  “business” 
is  a  system  of  transfers,  and  in  general  that 
is  correct,  but  it  is  not  true  in  the  sense  of 
which  I  speak. 

Suppose  that  while  you  are  here  a  thief 
breaks  into  your  coal  yard  and  removes  a 
portion  of  your  coal.  Luckily  he  is  arrested 
and  in  his  defense  he  says;  “I  was  in  need, 
I  was  in  want,  and  your  coal  ministered  to 
my  need  and  to  the  wants  of  my  family; 
and  for  the  service  it  could  do  me  I  appro¬ 
priated  your  goods.”  Here  then,  you  have 
a  transfer  of  goods  to  meet  a  human  need, 
but  no  one  will  suggest  it  was  a  “business” 
transaction. 

Business  Is  Mutual  Benefit. 

“Business”  implies  something  more  than 
a  system  of  transfers.  It  implies  mutual 
benefit,  a  service  and  a  gain  to  both  par¬ 
ties.  In  truth  business  is  essentially  human 
service.  This  specialization,  this  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  effort,  that  we  find  in  business  has 
for  its  purpose  two  things.  First:  to  give 
the  best  possible  service  to  the  public  and 
(2)  to  obtain  from  the  employee  the  high¬ 
est  possible  efficiency.  To  my  mind  these 
two  simple  propositions  involve  the  whole 
problem  of  gaining  public  confidence  and 
success. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  convince  the  busi¬ 
ness  man,  himself,  that  for  a  business  to 
endure  it  must  be  built  out  of  faith  and 
confidence  of  the  public ;  the  problem  for 
the  business  man  now  is  to  convince  the 
public  that  his  purpo.se  is  to  give  value  re¬ 
ceived  as  much  as  to  get  value  received. 
In  other  words  for  a  business  to  maintain 
the  public  confidence,  and  to  endure,  and  be 
worth  while,  its  transactions  must  be  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  Golden  Rule 
has  become  the  Golden  Asset  for  business 
success. 

What  a  change  from  the  old  days.  When 
I  was  a  boy  I  can  remember  in  a  country 
store  of  the  old  type  (where  everything 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Michigan  Ohio-Indiana  Coal 
Association  at  Cedar  Point  last  week. 

tA  retail  dealer  at  Pontiac,  Michigan. 


By  H.  P.  Ganklerf 


It  Provides  Wholesale  and  Retail  Hon¬ 
esty  for  the  Business  Man — Honesty  to 
the  Public  at  Wholesale ;  Honesty  to  Self 
and  Employe  at  Retail. 


from  a  package  of  needles  to  threshing  ma¬ 
chines  were  sold),  of  seeing  a  big  cloth  sign 
extending  across  the  rear  of  the  store,  in 
big  red  letters  on  a  white  background  were 
these  words:  “Honesty  is  the  Best  Policy.” 
The  old  store  now  is  gone,  and  the  trolley 
car  is  now  carrying  the  people  from  that 
locality  to  the  large  city  to  do  their  trad¬ 
ing.  In  my  judgment  the  old  man  that  ran 
that  store  recognized  a  principle  that  was 
then  just  getting  recognition  in  business. 
Men  now  see  that  honesty  not  only  is  the 
best  policy,  but  honesty  is  now  a  necessity 
in  business. 

Value  of  Confidence. 

The  one  thing  we  must  overcome  today, 
is  to  get  out  of  the  public  mind  that  we  are 
trying  to  take  the  advantage  of  him.  We 
must  not  blame  him  for  so  regarding  us 
(1800  for  a  ton).  He  has  not  yet  gotten 
away  from  the  old  idea  upon  which  business 
was  conducted,  upon  that  which  was  count¬ 
ed  for  business  success. 

In  the  older  days,  business  was  simply 
a  game  of  barter,  where  hate,  fear  and 
jealousy  all  played  their  part,  “Let  the  buy¬ 
er  beware”  was  a  maxim  of  the  old  English 
law  which  still  prevails  in  our  country. 

The  idea  of  telling  the  customer  the  truth 
was  regarded  as  foolish  and  suicidal.  The 
customer  expected  to  haggle  and  barter 
over  the  price;  salesmanship  was  the  act 
of  getting  the  best  of  the  customer  and  at 
the  same  time  making  the  customer  believe 
he  had  the  best  of  the  bargain.  It  was  a 
matching  of  wits,  with  a  specialist  on  one 
side  and  a  novice  on  the  other.  The  imme¬ 
diate  object  was  to  make  a  sale,  even  though 
it  meant  short  weight,  poor  preparation  or 
inferior  quality. 

The  science  of  business  in  those  days  was 
largely  the  science  of  palaver ;  the  act  of 
deceit.  All  this  meant  much  delay  and  much 
valuable  time  and  efficiency  were  wasted. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  the  merchant  to 
discover  that  confidence  is  neither  gained 
nor  held  through  deceptions  or  the  fine  art 
of  flattery.  Blarney  is  all  right  in  its 
place,  but  business  built  u])on  buttered 
words  is  headed  for  bankruptcy ;  sooner  or 
later  the  receiver  will  be  at  the  door. 

It  is  equally  important  that  in  your  trans¬ 
actions  you  do  not  cheat  yourself.  You  can¬ 
not  give  people  something  for  nothing  and 
prosper.  You  cannot  gain  public  confi¬ 
dence  by  assuming  to  do  so.  Cut  Rate 
Prices — Below  Cost  Sales  do  not  beget  con¬ 
fidence,  they  arouse  suspicion.  Coming  too 


frequently  they  impair  credit.  A  business 
under  credit  suspicion  is  doomed.  You 
might  as  well  grab  your  exemptions  and 
turn  your  keys  over  to  the  sheriff  or  trustee 
in  bankruptcy. 

To  gain  the  confidence  of  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic,  you  must  take  the  public  into  your  con¬ 
fidence,  and  tell  them  just  one  thing — that 
is  the  truth.  Nobody  has  ever  discovered 
any  substitute  for  it.  They  have  tried  the 
haggle  and  barter,  the  palaver  systems,  the 
something  for  nothing  system,  all  with  some 
degree  of  temporary  success,  but  none  with 
permanent  success. 

Truth  as  an  Asset. 

Truth  is  an  asset,  but  a  lie  is  a  liability 
that  never  outlaws. 

The  introduction  of  one  price  system, 
came  as  a  protest  against  the  old  way.  Its 
success  is  a  vindication  of  its  righteousness. 
It  begets  faith,  it  inspires  confidence,  it  less¬ 
ens  the  work  of  the  buyer  and  saves  time 
for  everybody.  Moreover  it  eliminates  jeal¬ 
ousies  among  dealers,  and  when  rightly 
understood  it  brings  buyer  and  seller  on 
terms  of  equality. 

No  dealer  can  long  hold  the  confidence 
of  the  Public,  without  loyalty;  employees 
who  will  stand  by  the  institution  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  serve.  Men  who  do  not 
simply  work  for  the  Saturday  night  check, 
but  who  work  for  the  Concern  and  its  Suc¬ 
cess.  Loyalty  and  sentiment  are  big  factors 
in  getting  trade. 

The  public  eye  is  ever  on  us ;  in  the  long 
run  it  sees  and  hears  the  thing  that  the  em¬ 
ployee  on  the  inside  sees  and  hears.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  is  the  day  of  soulless  cor¬ 
porations  it  is  the  old  fashioned  qualities 
of  good  cheer,  enthusiasm,  loyalty  and  work 
that  win  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

No  general  has  ever  won  an  important 
battle  without  his  aides  and  marshals.  So 
it  is  in  business.  There  must  be  in  every 
department,  dependable  men,  loyal  men, 
who  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  back  of  it  all  there  must  be  the 
master  mind  to  direct  it,  but  all  must  be 
responsive  to  its  restless  spirit. 

An  institution  whose  motive  is  to  serve 
the  buyer ;  to  look  with  the  more  experi¬ 
enced  eye  into  the  future  and  to  thus  antici¬ 
pate  his  wants  and  to  serve  him  at  a  price 
and  figure;  neither  need  he  a.shamed  to 
sj)eak  no  ill  of  competitors;  to  hear  public 
com])laint  with  patience,  and  to  right  any 
wrong  no  matter  how  trivial  and  without  re¬ 
gard  to  conditions  or  class  of  the  parties 
served. 

These  are  the  things  in  my  judment, 
make  for  stability  in  any  business;  that 
gains  and  holds  public  confidence,  without 
which  no  business  can  long  endure. 

Business  is  not  only  the  making  of  trans¬ 
fers,  it  is  the  making  of  friends ;  of  human 
science  carried  right  on  in  the  sunlight, 
immune  to  panic  and  of  a  receivership  un¬ 
afraid. 
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Some  Pointers  on  the  New  Illinois  Mining  Laws.* 


By  R.  W.  Ropiequet.f 


Upon  a  careful  examination  of  House  Bill  No. 
841.  which  was  passed  by  the  present  legislature 
and  provides  a  new  compensation  act,  I  find  sev¬ 
eral  provisions  from  which  1  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  opera¬ 
tors  ivho  do  not  desire  to  be  under  the  nezv  act 
to  file  their  notice  in  ivriting  of  their  election  to 
the  contrary  and  to  post  notices  in  accordance 
ivith  section  2  of  the  nezv  act. 

The  act  provides  in  section  1,  “'that  an3'  em¬ 
ployer  in  this  state  may  elect  to  provide  any 
pay  compensation  for  accidental  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  by  any  employe  .  .  .  according  to  the 

provision  of  this  act election  to  he  made  by 
filing  notices  of  such  election  with  the  Industrial 
Board,  and  that  an  employer  who  has  so  selected 
shall  be  bound  thereby  until  January  1st  of  the 
next  succeeding  year,  etc.  (Section  1,  A  and  B.) 

Section  2  provides  that  “every  employer  enu¬ 
merated  in  section  3,  paragraph  B,  shall  be  con¬ 
clusively  presumed  to  have  filed  notice  of  his 
election  as  provided  in  section  1,  paragraph  A, 
and  to  have  elected  to  provide  and  pay  com¬ 
pensation  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  unless  and  until  notice  in  writing  of  his 
election  to  the  contrary  is  filed  with  the  industrial 
Board  and  unless  and  until  the  employer  shall 
either  furnish  to  his  employe  personally  or  post 
at  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  plant,  shop,  office, 
room  or  place  where  such  employe  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  a  copy  of  said  notice  of  election  not  to 
provide  and  pay  compensation  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act;  which  notice  of  non¬ 
election,  if  filed  and  posted  as  herein  provided, 
shall  be  effective  until  withdrawn ;  and  such 
notice  of  non-election  may  be  withdrawn  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  act.” 

'I'he  notice  referred  to  is  found  under  para¬ 
graph  D,  of  section  1.  and  is  as  follows :  “Any 
employer  or  employe  may,  without  prejudice  to 
any  existing  right  or  claim,  withdraw  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  reject  this  act  by  giving  thirty  days  writ¬ 
ten  notice  in  such  manner  and  form  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  Industrial  Board.” 

Section  35  provides  for  the  repealing  of  the 
present  act,  as  follows :  “That  an  act  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  state  of  Illinois  by 
providing  compensation  for  accidental  injuries 
or  death  suffered  in  the  course  of  employment, 
approved  June  10,  1911,  in  force  May  1,  1912, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed.” 

Under  these  provisions  it  would  seem  to  be 
clear : 

(1)  That  “non-hazardous  occupation”  employ¬ 
ers  will  not  be  under  the  compensation  act  after 
July  1st  unless  they  file  notice  of  their  elec¬ 
tion. 

(2)  “Ilazardous  occupation”  employers  will 
be  under  the  act  unless  they  file  notice  in  writing 
of  their  election  to  the  contrary  with  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Board  as  provided  in  section  2. 

(3)  The  old  act  being  repealed,  notices  here¬ 
tofore  given  under  that  act  are  non-effective. 

(4)  If  no  notice  is  given  by  the  hazardous 
occupation  employers  they  will  be  under  the  act 
until  January  1st  following  and  from  year  to 
year  thereafter,  unless  they  give  notice  within 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  every  such 
calendar  year, 

(5)  Employers  who  have  elected  to  reject 
the  act  by  giving  thirty  days  notice  in  such  man¬ 
ner  and  form  as  may  be  provided  by  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Board  may  withdraw  their  election  to 
reject  the  act. 

It  would  seem  therefore  to  me  to  be  important 
that  immediate  attention  of  the  operators  of  our 
association  be  called  to  these  provisions  in  order 
that  they  may  act  accordingly,  and  if  they  desire 
to  decline  acting  under  the  statute  may  file  their 
notice  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
new  statute,  July  1st. 

I  submit  herewith  a  synopsis  of  the  new  law 
which  I  have  hurriedly  prepared,  so  that  some 
idea  thereof  may  be  gained  and  members  can 
act  more  intelligently. 

I  consider  the  law  an  improvement  on  the 
former  statute. 

Compensation  Act. 

House  r>ill  No.  841. 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  new 
compensation  law  passed  by  the  legislature  and 
known  as  House  Bill  841. 

*.\n  ojiiiiion  delivered  to  tlie  Fifth  and  Ninth  District 
Operators’  Association  of  Illinois. 

tAttorney  of  Belleville,  Illinois. 

.ks  it  will  be  necessary  for  employers  to  de- 


All  Operators  Are  Under  the  Law  Unless 
They  Elect  Otherwise — A  Few  of  the 
Provisions  of  the  Statutes  Recently 
Enacted. 


cide  whether  they  will  come  under  the  law  by 
July  1st,  I  have  hastily  prepared  this  synopsis 
since  copies  of  the  new  law  will  not  be  available 
by  that  time. 

The  law  rejjeals  the  present  statute  but  pro¬ 
vides  that  all  rights  of  action  under  the  present 
statute  shall  be  carried  on  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  statute. 

Like  the  present  statute  it  is  based  on  the 
elective  feature ;  Employers  may  elect  by  filing 
notice,  etc.,  but  employers  enumerated  in  section 
2  of  the  act  (hazardous)  will  be  considered  to 
have  elected  unless  notice  to  the  contrary  is  filed 
with  the  Industrial  Board  created  by  this  act, 
thereby  waiving  the  right  to  defenses  of  assumed 
risk,  contributory  negligence  and  fellow-servant. 

Persons  under  the  act  remain  thereunder  until 
January  tst  following  and  for  each  succeeding 
calendar  year  unless  sixty  days  notice  is  filed 
prior  to  expiration  of  calendar  year. 

Persons  not  under  act  may  withdraw  notice  and 
come  under  by  thirty  days  notice. 

Employers  and  employes  are  defined  by  act  and 
include  those  of  state  and  other  bodies  politic, 
those  who  are  under  public  pension  or  benefit 
fund  contributed  to  by  these,  excluded.  Employes 
of  contractors  under  state  not  included. 

Persons  whose  employment  is  but  casual  not 
included. 

Compensation  under  the  new  act  is  practically 
the  same  as  under  the  old  act,  but  is  made  more 
specific  in  some  cases. 

Commutation  of  compensation  to  an  equivalent 
lump  sum  equal  to  total  sum  of  future  probable 
payments  capitalized  at  present  value  upon  three 
per  cent  basis,  is  provided  for.  Either  party  may 
reject  finding  of  board  on  this  in  ten  days. 

A  board  known  as  the  Industrial  Board  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  is  created ;  of  three 
members,  one  from  employers,  one  from  em¬ 
ployes,  and  one,  the  president,  connected  with 
neither.  Salary  $4,000  per  annum.  Board  has 
jurisdiction  over  operation  and  administratipn  of 
act. 

All  questions  not  settled  by  agreement,  settled 
by  board.  Disputed  questions  determined  by  ar¬ 
bitration  committee  each  side  selecting  one,  board 
member  or  agent  of  board  to  the  third.  If  either 
fail  to  appoint,  board  will  make  representation. 

Committee  given  full  power  to  make  investi¬ 
gations,  meeting  to  be  held  near  place  where 
injur\'  occurred,  decision  to  be  filed  with  board 
who  shall  furnish  each  party  with  copy.  De¬ 
cision  final  unless  petition  filed  with  lioard  in 
fifteen  days  for  review,  with  agreed  statement  of 
facts  or  record  filed  in  twenty  days. 

If  petition  filed,  board  shall  review  on  record 
and  additional  evidence  if  desired  by  parties. 
Either  party  may  within  twenty  days  thereafter 
file  agreed  statement  of  facts  or  record.  De¬ 
cision  of  board  except  for  fraud  final,  but  appeal 
may  be  taken  to  supreme  court. 

Certified  copy  of  decision  presented  to  circuit 
court  entitles  to  judgment  which  shall  have  same 
effect  as  other  judgments.  If  party  refuses  to 
pay  judgment  shall  include  costs  and  reasonable 
attorney’s  fee  except  in  case  of  review  pending, 
fifteen  days  notice  of  time  and  place  of  appli¬ 
cation  for  entry  of  judgment  must  be  given, 
filed  with  board  and  notice  sent  to  employer.  No 
judgment  entered  if  bond  be  given.  Circuit  court 
to  cliange  finding  and  judgment  to  confirm  find¬ 
ing  to  supreme  court. 

Agreement  or  award  reviewable  within  eighteen 
months  on  ground  of  change  of  disability,  fifteen 
days  notice  being  required.  Expenses  of  employe 
for  travel,  etc.,  provided  for  if  employer  file 
petition. 

Payments  and  award  not  subject  to  garnish¬ 
ment,  etc. 

Filing  certified  copy  with  recorder  makes 
award  paramount  lien  on  all  property  in  county 
save  for  wages,  taxes,  trust  deeds  and  mortgages. 

No  right  to  waive  compensation  except  with 
approval  of  board. 

No  proceedings  maintaipable  unless  notice  given 


not  less  than  thirty  days  after  accident,  but  if 
facts  and  circumstances  known  to  employer,  fail¬ 
ure  to  give,  not  to  affect  right  to  compensation. 

Time  to  begin  proceedings  limited  to  six  months 
and  in  case  of  payments  within  six  months  after 
jiayments  have  ceased. 

Employers  may  have  liability  compensation 
commuted  by  despositing  commuted  value  three 
per  cent  basis  with  state  treasurer,  county  treas¬ 
urer  or  suitable  depository  approved  by  board,  or 
by  purchasing  annuity  for  amount. 

Employer  electing  to  pay  compensation  shall 
within  ten  days  after  written  demand  by  lioard 
file  with  board  sworn  statement  showing  finan¬ 
cial  ability  to  pay  compensation  normally  required 
to  be  paid,  or  furnish  security  guaranteeing  such 
payment  or  insure  in  some  corporation,  etc.,  to 
make  some  other  provision  for  the  securing  of 
the  payment  of  such  compensation.  Evidence  to 
be  furnished  board  within  twenty  days  of  re¬ 
ceipt  of  notice.  Demand  not  to  be  made  oftener 
than  one  year.  In  case  employer  does  not  meet 
any  of  these  conditions  he  shall  be  liable  for  com¬ 
pensation  under  the  act  for  damages  as  if  he  had 
not  elected  to  go  under  act,  at  the  option  of  em¬ 
ploye,  option  to  be  exercised  and  written  notice 
given  to  employer  within  thirty  days  after  acci¬ 
dent  to  such  employe,  otherwise  compensation 
shall  apply. 

Normal  liabilit\'  shall  be  measured  by  experi¬ 
ence  during  two  years  preceding  and  if  no  such 
individual  basis  of  experience,  then  by  general  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  same  industry  in  same  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  during  same  period. 

In  case  of  insolvency  employe  entitled  to  com¬ 
pensation  subrogated  to  all  rights  of  employer 
against  insurance  company,  etc.,  who  shall  be¬ 
come  primarily  liable  to  pay  employe,  etc. 

Injury  or  death  not  proximately  caused  by  neg¬ 
ligence  of  employer  but  by  circumstances  creating 
legal  liability  in  other  person,  right  of  employe 
to  recover  against  other  persons  subrogated  to 
employer. 

Employer  to  report  all  accidental  injuries  re¬ 
sulting  in  death  or  loss  of  more  than  one  week’s 
time,  to  board.  No  other  reports  to  be  made  to 
any  other  officer  of  state. 

Persons  liable  for  injury  under  sub-contract 
under  extra  hazardous  clause  unless  sub-contrac¬ 
tor  is  insured  to  pay  compensation,  and  parties 
entering  into  any  fraudulent  scheme  to  avoid 
shall  be  included  in  term  employer  and  with  im- 
niediate  employer  held  to  joint  and  several  lia¬ 
bility  for  compensation. 

No  right  of  action  existing  at  time  of  the 
taking  of  effect  of  this  act  affected  by  it. 

Any  claim  under  old  act  to  be  adjusted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  of  provisions  of  new  act. 

Wilful  neglect  or  failure  or  refusal  to  tlo 
things  required  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine 
of  not  less  than  $.5  nor  more  than  $500. 

Former  act  repealed  by  this  act. 

"  The  provision  of  the  former  act  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  when  the  injury  to  the  employe  was 
caused  by  the  intentional  omission  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  comply  with  statutory  safety  regulations, 
“nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  the  civil  liability 
of  the  employer,”  is  not  contained  in  this  act. 

Notice  of  Non-Election. 

Illinois,  July  1,  1913. 
Industrial  Board,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Gentlemen :  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the 
undersigned  have  elected  not  to  accept  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  nor  to  pay  compensation  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled,  “An  act  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  state  by  providing  compensation  for  acci¬ 
dental  injuries  or  death  suffered  in  the  course 
of  employment  within  this  state ;  providing  for 
the  enforcement  and  administering  thereof,  and  a 
penalty  for  its  violation,  and  repealing  an  act 
entitled,  ‘An  act  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  of  this  state  by  providing  compen¬ 
sation  for  accidental  injuries  or  death  suffered 
in  the  course  of  employment,’  approved  June  10, 
1911,  in  force  May  1,  1912.  Approved  June,  1913, 
in  force  July  1,  1913.”  This  notice  being  given 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  said  act. 


[seal] 

Attest : . 

Secretary. 
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Copy  to  lie  filed  witli  Industrial  Board,  July 
1,  lOi:!,  and  copy  posted  at  conspicuous  place 
at  plant. 


Mining  Law  Amendments. 

Session  1913. 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  change  in 
mining  laws  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  of  other 
acts  affecting  the  industry  passed  by  the  general 
assembly. 

References  are  to  sections  of  the  1911  Mining 
Laws  and  to  Hurd's  Revised  Statutes,  1911. 

General  Mining  Law. 

House  Hill  No.  704  amending  sections  1,  2, 

(),  10,  It,  14,  IG,  18,  19,  20,  21,  .\ct  1911,  Hurd’s 
Chapter  9,'5. 

(.■^ote:  Sections  2  and  6  provided  for  salary 
increase,  not  allowed,  therefore  no  amendments 
to  these  sections  in  bill  as  passed.  ) 

Administration. 

Sec.  1  (h)  Powers  and  Duties  of  Board: 
.Add  “and  shall  have  the  power  and  shall  in  per¬ 
son  and  through  the  State  Mine  Inspectors  see 
that  all  the  provisions  of  the  state  mining  law 
are  enforced. 

Sec.  5  (e)  State  inspectors:  Inspect  a//  mines 
over  100  men  personally  once  each  six  months. 

Sec.  3  (h)  State  inspectors;  Under  removal 
"‘or  is  incompetent.” 

Sec.  10  (a)  Gates:  Such  gates  to  be  of  good 
serviceable  construction  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  designed,  namely,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  either  men  or  material  from  falling 
into  the  shaft. 

(c)  Cages;  Must  be  safely  instead  of 
substantially  constructed. 

(d)  Ropes:  Hoisting  ropes  when  socketed  at 
the  cage  shall  be  cut  off  and  resocketed  at  least 
once  each  six  months  and  a  notice  shall  be  posted 
in  the  engine  room  giving  the  date  when  the 
rope  was  installed. 

(i)  Runaround:  Provides  for  safe  passage¬ 
way. 

(j)  Refuge  places:  Such  place  or  places  shall 
be  not  more  than  400  feet  from  the  shaft,  where 
men  are  hoisted  and  shall  be  kept  free  from 
loose  material. 

Sec.  11  (a)  Buildings:  After  passage  of  this 
act  all  buildings,  structures  erected,  etc.,  within 
100  feet,  etc.,  shall  be  of  metal,  rock,  clay,  cement, 
clay  or  cement  products  or  a  combination  of 
these.  Wood  used  only  floors,  windows,  etc. 
Ke-erected,  ommitted.  Act  will  apply  to  new 
mines  only  or  new  buildings  not  re-erecting  old. 

(b)  Lubricating  oil  in  closed  receptacles.  In 
mine  not  to  be  heated  over  fire  or  lamp. 

Sec.  14  (a)  Ventilation:  There  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided,  supplied  and  maintained  an  amount  of  air. 

(c)  Doors,  etc.,  placed  “to  conduct  into  the 
working  places  an  amount  of  air  sufficient  to 
render  the  working  places  reasonably  free  from 
deleterious  air  of  every  kind. 

(e)  Cross-cut;  The  first  cross-cut  a// 

rooms  off  any  entry  shall  not  be  more  than  si.vty 
feet  from  the  rib  of  the  entry.  Additional  cross¬ 
cuts  shall  not  be  more  than  sixty  feet  apart. 

fg)  All  possible  care  and  diligence  shall  be 
exercised  in  the  examination  of  working  places, 
especially  for  the  investigation  and  detection  of 
explosive  gases  therein. 

Sec.  14  (n)  Ventilation:  New.  At  all  mines 
employing  over  loo  men  underground,  and  in  all 
mines  generating  fire-damp,  the  ventilating  fan 
shall  be  run  both  day  and  night;  at  all  mines  em¬ 
ploying  less  than  loo  men  underground,  the  fan 
shall  be  run  at  its  usual  speed  six  hours  before 
the  men  go  into  the  mine  to  work.  A  recording 
pressure  gauge  shall  be  maintained  in  connection 
with  each  fan  at  all  mines.  Provided  nothing  in 
this  clause  shall  apply  to  mines  employing  ten  men 
or  less. 

Sec.  16  (a)  Cars:  When  there  is  an  open 
hook  coupling  on  either  end  of  the  car  the  hook 
and  links  must  be  attached  so  that  when  hanging 
down  the  coupling  will  be  clear  of  the  ties  and 
rails. 

(b)  Bumpers:  In  mines  opened  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  act,  all  mine  cars  shall  be  equipped 
loith  a  bumper  or  bumpers  on  each  end,  which 
shall  project  from  the  end  of  the  car  not  less 
than  four  inches  in  length.  'Phis  shall  not  he 
held  to  apply  to  mines  employing  ten  men  or  less. 

Sec.  18  (a)  Oil:  All  illuminating  oils  or 
other  illuminants. 

Sec.  19  (a)  Powder;  The  delivery  of  powder 
into  coal  mines  shall  he  during  the  interval  after 
the  shot-firers  have  come  out  of  the  mine  and 
prior  to  the  entry  of  the  day  shift  into  the  mine 
in  the  morning. 


Sec.  19  (h)  Copper  tools:  Metallic  tamping 
bar  or  scraper  zvhich  is  used  for  placing  explo¬ 
sives  for  shots  shall  be  tipped,  etc. 

Sec.  20  (a3)  Mine  manager:  Examiners  re¬ 
port  to  be  made  with  indelible  pencil  or  ink  in  a 
well  bound  or  properly  protected  loose-leaf  book. 

(a4)  Entrance  checks  to  be  withheld  until  he 
has  taken  every  proper  precaution  to  advise  men 
of  danger,  etc. 

(alO)  Make  a  record  of  any  obstructions  or 
other  utisafe  conditions  existing  therein  and 
cause  the  same  to  be  promptly  removed. 

(al5)  He  shall  see  that  all  dusty  haulage 
roads  are  regularly  and  thoroughly  sprayed  or 
cleaned  at  regular  intervals  when  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  men  in  the  mines  demands. 

Sec.  21  (a4)  Mine  Examiners:  To  inspect 
falls,  etc.,  or  dangerous  conditions  instead  of  ob¬ 
structions  and  to  examine  especially  all  roadivays 
leading  to  escapement  shaft  or  other  openings  for 
the  safe  e.vit  of  men  to  the  surface. 

Note:  Section  2  (e)  under  examination  for 
mine  managers  provides : 

They  shall  also  possess  a  knowledge  of  first 
aid  to  injured  and  of  mine  rescue  methods  and 
shall  hold  a  certificate  from  any  national  or  state 
commission  or  bureau  or  other  recognised  agency. 

Would  it  be  legal  to  use  examiners  not  holding 
such  certificate? 


house  and  necessary  blanks  and  supplies  to  be 
furnished. 

Permissible  Explosives  New. 

House  Bill  707.  Specifies  character  and  mark¬ 
ing  of  permissible  explosives,  shipping  cases  and 
testing  of  samples  as  well  as  character  and  con¬ 
struction  of  magazine  for  storage,  etc.,  together 
with  penalty  for  violation,  provided. 

Shot-Firers. 

.Amends  Sections  2  and  7,  Hurd’s,  Chapter  9:!, 
page  1564. 

House  Bill  708.  Sec.  2.  Miners:  Practical 
and  experienced  miners  to  be  used. 

Sec.  7.  Deadhole :  No  person  shall  drill  or 
shoot  a  deadhole.  Deadhole  defined. 

Oil  and  Gas  Wells. 

House  Bill  709.  Amends  Hurd’s,  section  9:i, 
l)age  1565. 

Sec.  8.  Inspector:  Provides  for  appointment 
of  one  inspector  to  enforce  law,  etc.,  under 
supervision  of  State  Mining  Board. 

Mining  Investigation  Commission. 

House  Bill  710.  Re-enacts  former  statute, 
continues  commission  until  close  next  General 
Assembly. 


Idle  Car  Statement. 


Miners’  Qualification  Act. 

Senate  Bill  322.  Amends  Miners’  Examining 
Board  Act,  Hurds,  chapter  93,  page  1556. 

Creates  miners’  examining  board  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  with  at  least  five  years  practical  continuous 
experience  as  a  coal  miner  actively  engaged  in 
coal  mining  and  as  a  miner  continuously  for 
twelve  months  next  preceding  appointment.  Sal¬ 
ary,  $1,500  and  expenses.  Appointed  by  gov¬ 
ernor.  Examinations  monthly  in  twelve  places 
convenient  to  places  in  which  coal  is  mined.  Ex¬ 
amination  in  English  language.  Examination  fees 
increased  to  $2.00.  Penalties,  $100  to  $500,  or 
county  jail,  thirty  days  to  six  months,  for  vio¬ 
lation. 

Wash  Rooms. 

House  Bill  348.  This  is  practically  the  same 
bill  passed  in  1903  and  which  was  declared  un¬ 
constitutional  in  Starne  vs.  People,  222  Illinois 
189.  But  has  been  extended  to  other  occupations 
with  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  special  legis¬ 
lation  theory  upon  which  the  supreme  court 
made  the  former  act  unconstitutional. 

Other  Bills :  These  comprise  practically  all  of 
the  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  affecting  the 
mining  industry.  The  bills  providing  for  destina¬ 
tion  weights  and  restriction  of  the  storage  of 
powder,  etc.,  were  not  passed.  Of  the  railroad 
measures  the  headlight  bill  and  semi-monthly  pay 
bills  were  the  only  ones  which  passed,  excepting 
one  which  provided  for  two  additional  appliance 
inspectors. 

A  public  utilities  bill  was  passed  under  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  car  supply  as  well  as  of 
the  weighing  question  is  lodged  in  this  commis¬ 
sion.  All  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commission  of  Illinois  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  this  commission.  The  bill  has  not  yet 
been  signed  by  the  governor.  As  soon  as  it  be¬ 
comes  a  law  we  will  make  a  report  on  the  same, 
especially  concerning  the  features  thereof  which 
are  of  interest  to  the  coal  operators. 

Fire  Fighting  Equipment. 

Amending  Sections  2  and  6  Hurd’s,  Chapter 
93,  page  1569: 

House  Bill  705.  Sec.  2  (m).  Slopes:  Re¬ 
charging  Extends  to  slope  mines.  Extinguishers 
shall  be  recharged  once  every  six  months  and  a 
record  made  of  date  of  recharging  in  mine  exam¬ 
iner’s  report  book. 

(Does  not  apply  to  building  constructed  of 
fireproof  material.) 

Sec.  6  (a).  Drifts  and  Slopes:  Stables;  Ex¬ 
tends  to  drifts  and  slopes. 

In  mines  opened  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
stables  not  to  be  located  between  main  and 
escapement  shafts  or  in  direct  line  of  ventilating 
current  or  passageway  leading  to  escape.mcnt. 

Rescue  Stations,  Etc. 

Amends  Sections  5,  6,  8,  9,  Hurd’s,  Chapter  !)3, 
page  1573. 

House  Bill  706.  Sec.  2.  Assistants:  Tzvo 
extra. 

Sec.  6.  Salary  :  Station  assistants  $ioo. 

Sec.  8.  Rescue  Work :  Provides  for  co¬ 
operation  with  state  mine  inspectors  and  mine 
management  in  rescuing  life  in  case  of  accident 
and  exidosion,  etc. 

Sec.  9.  Room  and  Supplies :  Room  at  state- 


The  fortnightly  bulletin  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  has  just  been  issued  con¬ 
taining  a  statement  of  car  surpluses  and  short¬ 
ages  as  of  June  14,  this  year.  This  makes  a 
most  interesting  showing.  The  report  says 
that  compared  with  the  corresponding  date 
of.  1912,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  total  sur¬ 
plus  of  2,338  cars  and  an  increase  in  the 
total  shortage  of  1,453  cars.  That  is,  there  is 
a  change  against  the  free  movement  of  com¬ 
modities  of  something  like  3,750  cars  as  com¬ 
pared  with  this  time  last  year. 

In  this  showing,  the  coal  car  statement  is 
especially  interesting.  That  is,  there  was  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  surplus  coal  cars  of  8,221  and  an 
increase  in  the  shortage  of  coal  cars  of  1,583, 
or  a  change  in  the  coal  car  status  against 
the  free  movement  of  coal  of  9,800  cars.  That 
is,  as  far  as  railroad  equipment  is  concerned, 
the  railroads  are  worse  ofif  now  than  they 
were  last  year  by  almost  10,000  cars. 

The  last  report  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  was  made  on  Alay  31.  At  that 
time  the  surplus  cars  were  60,291.  On  June 
14,  the  surplus  cars  was  71,126.  This  showed 
an  increase  in  total  surplus  of  10,835.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  no  increase,  but  rather  a  de¬ 
crease  of  503  in  coal  car  surplus.  This  de¬ 
crease  in  coal  car  surplus  was  expressed  in 
almost  every  district  with  the  exception  of 
that  in  the  northwest  along  the  Pacific  coast 
and  that  in  the  northeastern  or  New  England 
states  with  the  status  practically  the  same  in 
the  lake  regions  and  in  the  Kentucky-Tennes- 
see  fields. 


9,38.i  cars,  while  on  June  14,  there  was  a 
shortage  of  7',199  cars.  That  is,  taking  all 
cars  into  consideration,  there  was  a  decrease 
m  the  total  shortage  of  2,184  cars  of  which 
the  decrease  in  coal  car  shortage  was  1,076. 
The  decrease  in  coal  car  shortage  was  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginias  and  Carolinas,  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
and  in  the  northwestern  Canada. 

The  surpluses  and  shortages  of  cars  at 
various  periods  has  been  as  follows: 

„  .  Coal,  Coal 


Date. 

Tlox. 

Hopper. 

Total. 

Box. 

f) 

14-13 

33,180 

11,098 

71,126 

3.205 

5- 

31-1.3 

23,849 

11,001 

60,291 

4,16.3 

5- 

15-1.3 

2.3,299 

12,267 

01,209 

3,881 

f- 

15-13 

22,74  4 

21,845 

70,715 

7,181 

O' 

15-13 

17,032 

17,807 

57,998 

12,651 

2 

15-13 

10,809 

12,243 

52,700 

19,184 

1 

12- 

15-13 

19,779 

12.151 

53,2.30 

17,509 

14-12 

5,71,3 

6,002 

26,014 

36,531 

n- 

21-12 

4,542 

0,107 

22,303 

4.3,007 

10-24-12 

2,179 

5,12.3 

17,289 

4  0,350 

9-20-12 

8,351 

0,194 

20,754 

07  op.t 

8-29-12 

14,180 

5,29.3 

30,047 

14!907 

8- 

1-12 

28,0.34 

11,964 

05,904 

4,197 

7- 

4-12 

29,602 

13,242 

70,731 

3,401 

<;• 

6-12 

2.3,906 

35,785 

89,208 

942 

.')• 

■  9-12 

20,020 

8.3,512 

1.30,770 

3,294 

i- 

11-12 

17.610 

48.800 

94.94.3 

9,640 

3- 

1.3-12 

12,910 

9,84  4 

40,028 

25,589 

Hopper. 

2,03.3 

3,109 

4.226 

2,196 

3,776 

7,190 

3„'j09 

I. 5,40.3 
18.172 
18.370 

II, 711 
7,008 
2,779 
1,030 

0(.') 

1,2.33 

1,222 

11,709 


Total. 
7,199 
9,383 
10,97.5 
1.3,217 
20.22,3 
,30,.517 
24,791 
61,000 
73, 4 75 
07,270 
44,.547 
20,297 
9,391 
0,707 
2,822 
0,078 
15,554 
42,985 


_  Buffalo  was  very  w'cll  represented  at  the 
Canadian  Retail  Coal  .Association  and  quite  a 
number  of  representatives  in  both  antliracitc 
and  bituminous  were  on  hand  at  the  King  Ed¬ 
ward  and  at  the  Exposition  Park,  where  the 
meetings  were  held.  The  coal  men  recognize 
the  fact  that  a  personal  ac(|aintance.ship 
counts  for  a  good  deal  in  Canada  as  well  as 
here. 
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Kokoal  Wants  Money  to  Enlarge  Its  Usefulness. 


The  latter  part  of  last  week’s  meeting  of 
the  Order  of  Kokoal  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio, 
was  given  over  to  the  constructive  part  of 
the  Order’s  program.  The  time  was  given 
over  to  the  preparation  for  the  really  effective 
work  which  the  officers  hope  to  do  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  with  an  organization  which  how  has  four 
thousand  members,  only  two  thousand  of 
whom  are  credited  with  having  paid  their 
dues  for  the  last  year,  and  part  of  whom  have 
paid  nothing  for  the  last  two  years. 

In  mapping  out  a  constructive  program, 
therefore,  one  of  the  first  things  was  to  get 
in  some  money — to  bring  the  membership  up 
to  good  standing  by  some  device  or  another. 
This,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  c  ommittee,  entails  no  less  an 
undertaking  than  getting  the  Order  out  of 
what  might  be  called  the  cheap  class  and  into 
some  position  where  the  Order  will  cost  the 
members  enough  to  make  them  respect  it.  A 
secondary  benefit,  of  course,  is  that  such  a 
plan  would  give  the  Order  itself  money 
enough  to  pay  its  bills  and  hence  make  it  self- 
respecting.  To  reach  this  much-desired  and 
double-barreled  goal,  both  the  initiation  fee 
and  the  annual  dues  were  increased,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  resolutions  passed.  Then  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  instantly  for  getting  in  and 
administering  this  fund.  The  plans  were 
good,  at  least. 

It  was  advised,  as  a  first  means  of  raising 
funds,  that  the  pictors  of  the  various  local 
breakers  should  collect  the  money  from  the 
members  of  the  order  in  their  territory,  and 
should  forward  it  to  the  imperial  pictor,  thus 
at  once  localizing  and  nationalizing  the  order. 
This  plan  was  recommended  by  IMr.  Coleman 
but  it  was  thought  best  not  to  make  it  ob¬ 
ligatory.  The  constitution  makes  that  optional 
and  thus  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest. 

By  resolution  the  imperial  mazumer  was 
made  the  head  of  the  finance  committee,  this 
committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  imperial 
modoc.  It  was  decreed  that  this  committee 
should  see  to  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  funds  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  take  that 
arduous  task  off  the  hands  of  the  imperial 
pictor,  thus  leaving  him  free  to  take  care  of 
the  development  work  of  the  Order.  He  may 
concentrate  upon  such  work  as  keeping  in¬ 
terest  alive  and  increasing  the  membership. 
Through  these  two  things,  he  may  thus  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  organization. 

.\lso,  it  was  decided  that  the  imperial 
acolyte  should  be  appointed  a  sort  of  press 
agent  for  the  Order  and  should  prepare  and 
publish  statements  concerning  its  affairs. 
This  work  is  to  be  done  under  the  supervision 
of  the  imperial  modoc. 

Thus,  actual  constructive  work  was  at¬ 
tempted  along  several  different  and  important 
lines.  As  far  as  making  arrangements  are 
concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  all  necessary 
steps  have  been  taken  for  reviving  the  Order 
Kokoal.  Whether,  of  course,  it  goes  any 
further  than  making  preparations  merely  will 
depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  individual 
members  in  charge  of  these  pieces  of  work 
and  upon  the  response  which  members  of 


Several  Plans  Are  Devised  by  Which  to 
Induce  Members  to  Pay  Their  Dues  and 
to  Increase  the  Number  of  Associate 
Members — The  Resolutions. 


the  Order  give  to  the  pleas  and  prayers  and 
efforts  of  these  committee  heads. 

After  that  had  been  arranged  for  and  taken 
care  of,  the  Order  gave  expression  to  a  move¬ 
ment  which  has  been  on  foot  and  really  under 
way  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The 
Order  Kokoal,  in  brief,  has  attempted  to  out¬ 
line  for  the  wholesale  and  retail  coal  trade 
and  for  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  a 
code  of  ethics.  This  is  a  movement  which 
can  easily  be  appraised  at  its  own  value  by 
merely  reading  over  the  code  as  prepared 
and  adopted.  Consequently,  no  further  com¬ 
ment  here  is  necessary.  It  might  be  said  in 
passing,  however,  that  the  code  as  prepared 
certainly  has  the  virtue  of  committing  the 
coal  trade  to  nothing  dangerous.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  involve  any  one  who  adopts 
it  or  any  organization  which  adopts  it  in  any 
possible  entanglement  or  embroilment  with 
the  Federal  authorities  at  Washington  over 
the  violation  of  any  law.  In  that  respect 
the  code  is  positively  colorless  and  does  not 
contain  even  the  possibility  of  a  misdemeanor 
or  anything  which,  being  construed  in  any 
way,  would  lead  anyone  to  believe  that  there 
was  the  slightest  possibility  of  any  infrac¬ 
tion  of  any  statute  or  even  any  wish  of  the 
American  people  expressed  or  implied. 

In  the  matter  of  raising  money,  the  Order 
Kokoal  also  went  on  record  as  rather  in¬ 
sisting  upon  a  desire  for  associate  member¬ 
ship.  That  is,  it  has  four  thousand  members 
on  its  books,  only  two  thousand  members 
of  whom  have  been  paying  their  dues.  If  it 
could  have  induced  all  to  pay,  it  could  have 
doubled  its  income.  It  has  now  doubled  the 
initiation  fee  and  increased  the  annual  dues 
almost  a  hundred  per  cent.  If  these  amounts 
are  collected,  it  will  swell  the  income  of  the 
Order.  Still  the  Order  insists  that  it  wants 
more  money  and  to  get  it  is  taking  the  com¬ 
mon  resort  of  the  coal  trade;  it  is  asking  the 
coal  companies  to  make  contributions  to  the 
cause. 

A  great  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  if 
the  Order  could  collect  the  dues  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  enlarged  dues  from  its  own  mem¬ 
bers,  who  are  individuals,  the  coal  producers 
and  wholesalers  could  avoid  this  additional 
drain  which  a  great  many  consider  unneces¬ 
sary.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  that  the  coal 
wholesalers  and  producers  have  today  enough 
demands  upon  the  funds  devoted  to  public 
work  to  take  up  all  the  money  they  can  afford 
to  appropriate  for  that  purpose.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  believe  that  this  further  imposi¬ 
tion  is  really  unwarranted.  However,  the 
Order  Kokoal  has  made  a  request  for  that 
additional  money  and  part  of  the  imperial 


mazumer’s  duties  apparently  are  going  to  be 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  companies  for  as¬ 
sociate  memberships. 


Report  of  By-laws  Committee. 

The  report  of  committee  on  constitution  and 
by-laws  was  as  follows: 

“Your  committee  appointed  to  report  sug¬ 
gestions  in  reference  to  the  constitution  and 
by-laws,  submit  the  following  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Pow-Wow: 

“We  recommend  that  Article  III,  Section  8, 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘The  initia¬ 
tion  fee  shall  be  $6.17,  which,  together  with  the 
current  year’s  dues  mqst  accompany  the  ap¬ 
plication.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  twenty 
dimes  and  eleven  cents,  and  if  members,  for 
convenience  in  remitting,  send  in  a  larger  amount, 
any  excess  remitted  shall  be  placed  by  the 
imperial  pictor  in  the  charity  fund.  The 
words  ‘of  $1.17’  in  Article  VIII,  Section  1,  to 
be  struck  out.’ 

“We  also  recommend  that  the  following  be 
added  to  Article  III,  Section  10,  Paragraph  5, 
namely:  ‘To  further  the  extension  of  our  as¬ 
sociate  membership  and  for  securing  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  educational  and  extension 
work,  the  imperial  modoc,  shall  appoint  a 
standing  finance  committee  of  seven  members, 
one  of  which  shall  be  the  imperial  mazumer, 
who  shall  act  as  chairman.  The  chairman  to 
make  a  monthly  report  of  the  work  of  the 
committee  to  the  imperial  modoc.’ 

“We  also  recommend  that  Article  IV  be 
amended  by  eliminating  Sections,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11,  12,  13,  and  by  adding  to  Section  4,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ‘Upon  recommendation  of  the  imperial 
sentry  in  charge  of  any  district,  the  imperial 
modoc  may  appoint  a  special  representative, 
to  be  known  as  a  scout,  to  perform  specific 
work  as  mentioned  in  his  warrant  of  authority. 
Each  imperial  sentry  shall  send  a  report  to 
the  imperial  modoc  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
each  month,  showing  the  status  of  the  work 
in  his  district.’ 

“We  recommend  that  Article  VI  be. 
amended  as  follows:  ‘Section  3.  The  imperial 
pictor  shall  incorporate  in  his  annual  report  a 
statement  as  to  the  number  of  members,  by 
states,  in  good  standing  by  having  paid  their 
dues  in  full  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
basis  of  voting  as  per  Section  2  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle.’ 

“In  line  with  the  policy  of  assigning  definite 
work  eventually,  to  each  of  the  imperial  eleven 
sentries,  we  recommend  the  addition  of  the 
following  section  to  Article  V,  viz:  ‘Section 
3.  The  duties  of  the  imperial  acolyte  are  as 
follows:  To  receive  and  prepare  full  re¬ 

ports  of  the  progress  of  the  order  for  publica¬ 
tion  and  general  distribution,  and  to  provide 
general  publicity  for  the  extension  of  the  work 
of  the  Order  Kokoal  and  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  to  him.  This  is  to  be  done 
under  the  supervision  of  the  imperial  modoc.’ 

“We  recommend  that  the  following  be 
added  to  by-laws:  ‘Article  VI,  Section  1. 
.\uthority  is  hereby  given  to  breakers  to  make 
(Concluded  on  page  32.) 


A  Representative  Gathering  of  Operators,  Salesmen,  Dealers  and  Equipment  Men  at  the  Hunter  W.  Finch  Exhibit  During  M.  O.  I.  Convention. 
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Work  Done  and  Not  Convention  Is  the  Criterion. 


Those  who  have  Ijeen  watching-  tlie  work  of 
the  Michigan-Oliio-lndiana  Coal  Association 
for  the  last  three  years  appreciate  that  the  new 
officers  of  that  association  have  some  hard 
work  ahead  of  them.  Their  task  is  really  big 
but  the  reward  is  that  if  well  done  the  ass(5- 
ciation  has  the  possibility  of  developing  into 
the  most  successful  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  country. 

According  to  all  that  a  very  close  study  of 
methods  and  results  will  reveal,  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  been  able,  in  the  last  year  especially, 
to  render  a  good  account  of  itself  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  service  given  to  its  members.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  associations  exist 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  service  to  the 
members,  it  must  be  apparent  that  this  organ¬ 
ization  has  justified  its  existence  in  the  eyes 
of  all  honest  and  fair-minded  men  who  arc 
willing  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

That  is.  Secretary  Nigh  has  done  something 
more  than  merely  attend  meetings  and  talk. 
His  office  has  been  busy  both  in  the  settlement 
of  railroad  claims  and  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  producers  and  purchasers. 
He  has  not  only  removed  the  immediate 
causes  of  complaint,  but  he  lias  simplified  the 
methods  by  which  all  complaints  can  be  cor¬ 
rected.  Of  the  two  pieces  of  work,  the  latter 
is  far  the  mort  important. 

On  these  two  accounts  alone,  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  justifying  its  existence.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  is  not  wholly  satisfying  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  various  parts  of  the  district  which  it 
covers.  That  is  a  matter  which  all  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  should  take  carefully  into  consideration. 
Since  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  service 
given  by  the  association,  the  cause  for  this 
lukewarmness  is  a  matter  which  requires  more 
or  less  close  analysis  and  study.  In  order  to 
help,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  a  fair  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  difficulties,  that  a  solution  may  be 
reached,  we  will  point  out  a  few  things. 

In  the  first  place,  the  three  states  which  are 
united  to  form  this  association  are  all  im¬ 
portant  coal  distributing  states.  Incidentally, 
all  three  are  coal  producing  states.  Naturally, 
each  one  of  these  states  has  produced  men 
who  are,  in  the  industry,  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  Coal  men  of  importance  are  likely 
to  be  rather  strong-minded  or,  if  you  please,  a 
trifle  notionate.  They  are  likely  to  have 
pretty  strong  prejudices  as  to  how  certain 
things  should  be  done.  Especially,  they  are 
likely  to  have  their  own  ways  for  doing 
things.  Indiana  has  its  way  and  sees  no  rea¬ 
son  why  that  of  Michigan  should  essentially 
be  better.  Ohio  bows  neither  to  Indiana  nor 
M  icbigan. 

There  has  come,  in  the  past,  some  little  con¬ 
flict  between  the  sections  and  between  the 
states  and  between  the  men.  Not  always 
have  these  negotiations  been  carried  on  with 
that  tact  which  takes  full  account  of  state 
pride  or  with  full  regard  for  the  fact  that  each 
man  has,  at  best,  as  much  pride  in  his  own 
community  as  has  any  other  man  in  his  and 
has  as  much  pride  of  his  opinion  as  any  other. 
.\ccording  to  what  we  are  told,  some  rather 
important  negotiations  have  ended  in  a  clash 
of  sectional  feeling.  This  arose  primarily  from 
a  little  lack  of  tact  and  has  brought  about  the 
creation  of  factions  inside  the  association. 

'I'hc  retail  dealers,  if  they  will  stop  to  figurt' 
Ihe  thing  for  a  minute,  must  appreciate  in  the 
end  that  in  these  little  disagreements  botli 
parties  have  been  wrong.  No  individual  has 
a  right  to  impose  his  personal  prejudices  or 
likes  upon  an  association  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  servant  of  all  dealers  in  three  states.  'I'lie 
matter  of  preference,  if  any  i)reference  is  to 
be  expressed,  is  for  the  welfare  and  best  in¬ 
terest  of  all  the  membershi]),  rather  than  for 
the  welfare  and  best  interest  of,  or  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  opinion  of  any  officer  or  direc¬ 
tor,  or  member. 

Also,  it  will  be  realized  that  their  disagree¬ 
ment  -(lid  nothing  to  impair  the  association. 
Its  work  was  going  on  just  the  .same  whether 
men  agreed  with  it  or  not  and  whether  its 
officers  acted  with  tact  or  not. 

Unfortunately,  these  little  differences  among 
some  of  the  members  led  to  a  lack  of  interest 
which,  with  other  things,  resulted  in  ratiier  a 
•  small  attendance  at  the  convention  on  the 
part  of  the  retail  dealers.  Even  this  small  at¬ 
tendance,  however,  did  not  injure  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  effective  work  done  by  tlic 
associatipn  itself.  'I'liat  is  continuing  and  is 
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neither  enhanced  nor  impaired  by  any  conven¬ 
tion  returns,  satisfactory  or  otherwise. 

It  will  be  a  mighty  important  thing,  and  a 
mighty  valuable  thing  to  the  association  if  all 
such  personal  disagreements  can  be  thrown 
aside  and  if  the  association  can  be  appraised 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  it  has  done, 
rather  than  being  appraised  for  the  number 
of  persons  who,  from  pique,  stayed  away  from 
the  Cedar  Point  convention. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Order  Kokoal. 
devoted  to  an  expression  of  the  future  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  association.  On  the  contrary,  it 
looked  backward  with  satisfaction  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  just  held,  and  was  confined  to  praise  of 
those  who  had  charge  of  entertainment, 
rather  than  committing  itself  to  any  definite 
program  for  tomorrow.  Since  those  programs 
do  not  need  ahead  of  time  the  ratification  of 
the  entire  association,  this  form  of  resolution 
was  entirely  satisfactory. 


Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Before  the  convention  adjourned  on  last 
Wednesday,  President  Lake  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  as  a  committee  on  resolu¬ 
tions:  Fred  A.  Hobbs  of  Benton  Harbor, 

■Mich.;  W  .G.  Voegle  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and 
H.  W.  Kelly  of  Angola,  Ind.  President  Beam, 
in  calling  for  the  report  of  the  committee, 
said: 

“I  am  sure  there  have  been  some  very  help¬ 
ful  papers  this  morning  and  some  splendid 
thoughts  have  been  brought  out.  As  we  go 
from  this  convention  we  shall  take  with  us 
some  new  ideas.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
remaining  throughout  this  session,  and  for 
your  very  careful  attention.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  some  of  the  seats  were  not  occupied.  It 
is  not  fair  to  ask  a  man  to  make  preparations 
to  address  a  convention  like  this,  and  then 
go  off  and  leave  a  lot  of  empty  chairs  for 
iiim  to  talk  to.” 


A  great  many  inquiries  are  now  being  made 
as  to  the  possibility  of  a  serious  strike  among 
the  West  Virginia  mines.  On  that  subject 
there  is  no  definite  information.  The  miners 
have  called  a  strike  in  the  New  River  field 
for  Tuesday,  July  1st.  What  that  means  is 
not  sure. 

In  the  first  place,  the  miners’  union  de¬ 
clared  positively  that  there  was  already  a 
renewal  of  the  strike  in  the  Paint  Creek  and 
Cabin  Creek  districts,  and  that  this  was  going  to 
spread  to  the  other  fields.  There  was,  in 
fact,  no  general  renewal  of  the  strike,  al¬ 
though  here  and  there  some  local  difficulties 
raised  their  heads  and  had  to  be  settled. 

Now  the  miners’  union  says  with  equal  con¬ 
fidence  and  positiveness  that  a  general  strike 
is  going  to  result  from  the  call  to  stop  work 
on  next  Tuesday,  or  July  1st,  in  the  New 
River  district.  A  great  many  people  are  tak¬ 
ing  this  with  a  grain  of  salt,  not  knowing  just 
exactly  whether  the  miners  again  are  bluff¬ 
ing  or  whether  there  is  some  possible  reason 
for  such  an  assertion. 

.•\t  any  rate,  it  has  been  so  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  would  be  a  strike  and  most 
people  have  made  such  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tions  for  it  that  the  effect  on  the  market  is 
the  same  whether  the  strike  comes  or  not. 

With  reference  to  the  entire  West  Virginia 
situation,  one  of  the  strongest  statements,  and 
incidentally  one  of  the  clearest  statements  that 
could  be  made,  was  that  credited  by  an  eastern 
newspaper  to  John  Laing,  chief  mine  inspector 
of  W'est  Virginia.  Mr.  Laing  said  that  in  a 
large  state  like  West  Virginia,  having  as 
many  different  interests  as  there  are  there,  it 
is  idle  and  foolish  to  claim  that  each  operator 
has  proved  absolutely  Codlike  and  clean  in 
his  relations  with  the  miner.  He  says  that 


Fred  A.  Hobbs  then  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution,  prepared  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  : 

“Whereas,  The  third  annual  convention  of 
the  Michigan-Ohio-lndiana  Coal  Association, 
convened  at  Cedar  Point,  has  been  an  inspir¬ 
ing  and  profitable  meeting,  we  desire  to  place 
on  record  this  fact,  and  also  mention  some,  at 
least,  of  the  causes  contributing  to  this  event. 
Therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  be  and  are  hereby  extended  to  The  Cedar 
Point  Resort  Company  for  the  many  contri¬ 
butions  they  have  made  to  our  comfort  and 
convenience  and  to  Mr.  Ryan,  the  manager,  for 
the  untiring  courtesy  of  himself  and  assistants 
in  our  behalf.  We  feel  that  the  selection  of 
this  beautiful  spot,  where  nature  and  art  are 
combined  in  such  a  harmonious  whole,  was  a 
wise  move  on  the  part  of  our  board,  and  that 
material  results  of  lasting  benefit  will  inure 
to  the  association. 

“Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the 
several  committees  which  under  the  general 
direction  of  Chairman  James  A.  Ballard  have 
made  the  excellent  program  possible.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  the  program  have  been  well  planned 
and  efficiently  executed,  so  that  no  idle 
moments  have  intervened  and  the  entire  time 
has  been  devoted  to  our  pleasure  and  profit. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  operators,  shippers 
and  others  who  have  contributed  so  ma¬ 
terially. 

“Resolved,  That  we  also  note  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  Order  of  Kokoal,  in  the  compli¬ 
ment  paid  us  by  holding  the  annual  pow-wow 
concurrently.  This  co-operation  is  of  value  in 
our  work  and  it  contributes  materially  to  the 
prestige  of  this  convention. 

!  “Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the 
several  trade  journals  for  their  continued  aid 
and  support.  May  their  power  for  good  con¬ 
tinually  increase. 

“Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
on  our  records  and  that  copies  of  same  be 
furnished  the  several  trade  journals,  and  The 
Cedar  Point  Resort  Company.  Respectfully 
submitted:  Fred  A.  Hobbs,  W.  G.  Voegle- 
H.  W.  Kelly,  committee.” 

On  the  motion  of  ex-President  Lake,  the 
report  was  accepted  and  the  resolutions  were 
adopted. 


these  men  are  purely,  human,  and  are  likely 
to  make  the  common  human  mistakes  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  done  some  unjust  things  to 
the  miners  now  and  then.  He  supposes  that 
there  may  be  some  foundation  for  some 
charges  against  some  operators.  However, 
the  bad  performance  of  a  few  does  not  con¬ 
demn  the  district  or  state  or  prove  any  gen¬ 
eral  assertion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Laing  says  that 
where  you  have  such  a  large  number  of 
miners  as  there  are  in  West  Virginia,  it  is 
absolutely  preposterous  to  assume  that  all 
of  them  are  going  to  be  lily-white  and  men 
of  the  highest  character. 

Mr.  Laing  therefore,  says  that  general  as¬ 
sertions  are  not  possible,  and  he  believes  that 
the  newspapers,  in  trying  to  make  such  gen¬ 
eral  assertions,  have  misstated  both  sides  of 
the  case. 

This  seems  to  be  the  absolute  fact  in  the 
matter.  That  is,  there  are  some  of  the  very 
small  operations  who  may  have  been  guilty 
of  some  injustice  here  and  there  to  individual 
men  or  individual  groups.  This  does  not  con¬ 
vict  the  larger  operators  nor,  in  fact,  all  of 
the  operators.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  some 
small  percentage  of  the  miners  have  com¬ 
mitted  depredations.  These  miners  belong  to 
the  union.  Outside  the  union,  however,  are 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  miners  of  that 
state  who  have  done  no  damage  to  property. 
r)n  the  contrary  many  of  them  have  worked 
steadily  and  all  of  them  have  conducted  them¬ 
selves  decently.  The  interview  attributed  to 
Mr.  Laing  is  as  follows: 

“I'rom  the  day  that  Senator  Martino  set 
foot  in  West  Virginia  it  was  apparent  to 
many  persons  that  he  was  prejudiced  against 
(Concluded  on  page  33.) 
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What  the  Pennsylvania  Association  Has  Done. 


The  whole  story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  is  admirably  epi¬ 
tomized  by  the  report  of  Wellington  M.  Herto- 
let,  its  secretary.  He  tells  what  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  done;  what  it  tried  to  do  and  couldn’t 
quite  reach,  and  what  it  has  in  store.  That 
report  in  part — it  is  an  important  document — is 
as  follows; 

The  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  today  closes  a  year  of  definite  ac¬ 
complishment.  During  the  nine  j'ears  of  its 
steady  growth  there  has  been  no  period  in 
which  the  association  has  been  so  actively  and 
so  successfully  at  work  for  the  interest  of  the 
retail  coal  trade.  The  condition  of  trade,  the 
meeting  of  state  legislatures,  Government  in¬ 
vestigations  of  matters  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  coal  business  have  com¬ 
bined  to  tax  the  full  strength  and  influence  of 
the  association.  Wherein  it  has  failed  and 
wherein  it  has  succeeded  this  report  will 
show. 

The  membership  of  the  association  now' 
numbers  retailers  doing  business  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey  south  of  Trenton,  approximately 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  said 
territory.  During  the  past  year  there  have 
been  an  unusually  large  number  of  retirements 
from  business,  no  less  than  forty  having  been 
reported  to  the  secretary.  In  most  of  these 
cases  the  business  has  l)een  continued  by  the 
purchaser,  but  in  a  number  of  instances  yards 
have  been  closed  out  wdthout  a  successor. 
Very  few  new  yards  have  been  opened.  In  fact 
the  present  tendency  in  the  retail  coal  trade  is 
to  decrease  the  number  of  yards  by  combina¬ 
tion.  Men  in  and  out  of  the  trade  know  that 
in  most  towns  there  are  too  many  retailers 
for  the  volume  of  business  at  hand.  Where 
this  condition  prevails  a  few  retailers  are  mak¬ 
ing  progress  while  the  many  are  marching 
along  with  the  aid  of  a  side  line  of  business. 
Naturally  the  overcrowding  of  the  trade  by 
retai'ers  causes  economic  waste.  Take  the 
towti  of  4,000  inhabitants,  which  means  about 
800  families,  and  then  consider  eight  retailers 
established  to  compete  for  the  business,  each 
with  his  owm  fixed  charges  which  the  public 
must  pay.  There  are  many  towns  in  our 
territory  where  this  precise  condition  pre¬ 
vails.  It  would  seem  that  both  the  public 
and  the  retail  trade  has  much  to  gain  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  retailers.  One  well 
equipped  yard  can  with  great  ease  handle  the 
business  of  a  town  of  4,000  people.  It  can  do 
it  more  efficiently  and  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  eight.  In  view  of  this  perfectly  obvious 
fact,  it  is  not  surprising  that  mergers  are  being 
effected  in  many  towns  and  that  many  retail¬ 
ers  are  retiring  from  business.  Of  course 
these  retirements  have  affected  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  association,  but  the  combined 
tonnage  of  its  membership  (and  that  after  all 
is  the  real  strength  of  the  association)  has  not 
been  reduced.  We  estimate  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  handle  approximately 
4, 000, 000  tons  of  anthracite  a  year,  that  is  an 
average  tonnage  of  5,000  tons  for  800  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  call  of  death  has  taken  these  members 
during  the  year:  Sharon  Stephens  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  a  member  of  the  association  since  its 
inception;  John  H.  Kirk,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  John 
Curry  of  Swatara,  Pa.;  Harry  Moyer  of  Mon- 
toursville;  Isaac  Y.  Ux  of  Bowmanstown; 
h'ranklin  Fisher  of  Reading;  Edwin  H.  Fisher 
of  Reading. 

There  have  been  comparatively  few  resig¬ 
nations  since  the  last  annual  meeting.  The 
reasons  given  for  resignations  are  usually  that 
the  association  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  personally,  or  has  failed  to  obtain  relief 
in  some  specific  case.  Those  who  have 
closely,  or  even  in  a  general  way,  followed  the 
work  of  this  association,  know  that  every' 
retailer  has  been  benefited  materially.  Take 
the  percentage  deductions  on  wet  washed 
coal — a  benefit  clearly  obtained  by  the  work 
of  your  association.  But  unfortunately  there 
are  a  few  men  in  the  retail  coal  business  who 
do  not  know  what  a  percentage  deduction  on 
wet-washed  anthracite  means. 

The  member  who  resigns  because  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  failed  satisfactorily  to  settle  some 
specific  complaint  has  a  more  reasonable 
ground  for  his  action.  And  yet  it  is  a  narrow 
reason,  when  one  considers  that  while  the 
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association  may  fail  in  one  instance,  it  is  pro¬ 
curing  benefits  in  many  other  ways.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  aim  of  any  mercan¬ 
tile  organization  is,  or  should  be,  to  benefit 
the  trade  it  represents  as  a  whole  and  thus 
to  benefit  the  individual  member.  It  works 
for  general  trade  results  that  when  accom¬ 
plished  reflect  advantage  upon  the  individual 
trade  member.  This  association’s  work  should, 
therefore,  be  measured  not  by  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  in  any  specific  instance,  but  by  success 
or  failure  in  the  uplift  and  improvement  of 
conditions  affecting  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

Let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  work  of  the 
past  year: 

Never  before  in  the  country  have  business 
men  been  so  vitally  interested  in  legislation. 
Popular  discontent  with  living  conditions  has 
prompted  our  law-making  bodies  to  seek  relief 
by  enacting  statutes  on  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  subject.  A  glance  at  the  bills  intro¬ 
duced  this  year  in  any  of  our  state  legisla¬ 
tures  is  convincing  evidence  that  in  the  minds 
of  many  legislators  a  law  is  the  proper  cure 
for  any  and  every  condition  that  adversely 
affects  the  people.  During  the  past  year 
many  phases  of  the  coal  business  have  been 
the  subject  of  legislative  treatment.  The 
Pennsylvania  legislature  has  been  considering 
a  mass  of  laws  regulating  the  anthracite  in¬ 
dustry  which  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes;  Laws  relating  to  mine  inspection, 
construction  and  equipment  advocated  by  the 
mine  workers  to  promote  safer  working  condi¬ 
tions;  laws  relating  to  taxation  of  anthracite, 
and  laws  relating  to  the  preparation  and  sale 
of  coal.  The  first  class  is  of  merely  general 
interest  to  this  branch  of  the  trade  and  need 
not  be  considered  at  this  time.  The  second 
class  directly  affects  the  retail  trade. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  has  passed 
an  act  placing  a  tax  of  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  anthracite  coal  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine  to  be  paid  by  the  operator. 
If  the  Governor  approves  of  this  act,  as  he 
probably  will,  because  it  is  an  administration 
measure,  the  operators  will  doubtless  add  the 
tax  to  the  price  of  coal  and  the  retailer  in  turn 
will  add  it  to  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The 
state  of  Pennsylvania  thus  plans  to  add  about 
.$5,000,000  to  its  revenue  by  taxing  a  necessity 
of  life  that  is  already  one  of  the  largest  items 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Why  should  anthracite 
be  taxed  and  not  bituminous?  Why  should 
anthracite  be  taxed  and  not  any  other  neces¬ 
sity  of  life?  None  but  the  politician  can 
answer  these  questions.  In  the  fact  of  the 
loud  complaints  about  the  high  price  of  coal, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  people  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  should  allow  their  representatives  to 
enact  a  law  the  effect  of  which  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  to  make  prices  still  higher. 

The  third  class  also  directly  affects  the 
retail  trade  and  is  exampled  by  three  statutes 
that  have  been  or  are  being  considered  by 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  The  first  is  the 
Reese  bill  fixing  standards  of  size  and  quality 
of  anthracite.  While  the  bill  made  no  change 
in  the  size  of  coal,  it  fixed  a  standard  of 
quality  that  would  open  the  door  for  a  much 
more  inferior  preparation  than  that  now  vol¬ 
untarily  enforced  by  the  producing  companies. 
The  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  legalize  an 
adulteration  of  anthracite.  The  retail  trade  as 
a  unit  wants  purer  and  l)etter  prepared  coal 
than  it  is  now  getting,  but  it  does  not  want 
the  legislature  to  give  the  sanction  of  law  to 
an  adulterated  product.  The  alert  retailer 
knows  when  a  car  of  coal  is  poorly  pre¬ 
pared,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  refuse  it.  If  the 
Reese  bill  had  become  law,  he  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  a  standard  of  preparation  that 
he  is  now  free  to  refuse.  Your  association 
fought  the  bill  vigorously  because  it  adversely 
affected  the  whole  retail  trade  in  and  out  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  as  you  know  the  bill  was 
defeated  in  the  house. 

Another  bill  directly  affecting  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  retailers  is  House  Bill  No.  351,  which 
passed  the  house  and  is  now  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining.  The  bill 


amends  the  Act  of  June  26,  1895,  making  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  retail  anthracite  by  short 
weight.  The  Act  of  1895  fixed  2240  pounds 
as  a  ton  for  retail  sales  of  anthracite,  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  give  short  weight,  fixes 
a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense,  and 
allows  forty  pounds  for  variation  in  scales. 
The  proposed  amendment  doubles  the  penalty, 
making  it  $100,  adds  imprisonment  for  the 
second  offense  and  decreases  the  allowance 
for  variation  in  scales  to  thirty  pounds. 

While  the  association  is  willing  to  support 
any  reasonable  measure  intended  to  rout  dis¬ 
honest  dealers,  the  proposed  act  goes  too  far 
in  reducing  the  allowance  for  variation  in 
scales.  All  scales  are  open  to  state  or  local 
inspection,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the 
variation  of  forty  pounds  is  about  right? 
There  is  no  objection  to  increasing  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  giving  short  weight,  because  the  re- 
taders’  associations  are  more  anxious  than 
the  public  to  abolish  short  weight.  In  fact, 
almost  every  prosecution  brought  under  the 
Act  of  1895  was  instituted  and  pressed  by 
retailers  themselves. 

Your  secretary  also  opposed  this  bill  before 
the  legislative  committees,  and  while  it  passed 
the  house,  we  believe  that  it  will  fail  in  the 
senate. 

The  third  measure  in  which  the  association 
has  been  interested  is  the  Mitchell  Collection 
Bill,  or  garnishee  law.  This  measure  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  passed  the  house  and  is  now  before 
the  senate  with  every  likelihood  of  being 
finally  enacted  into  law.  The  measure  is  not 
so  strong  as  we  would  like  it  to  be.  It  offers 
no  relief  against  the  weekly  pay  “dead  beat,” 
because  the  amount  permitted  to  be  attached, 
viz.:  ten  per  cent  of  the  wages,  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  judg¬ 
ment.  The  measure  as  it  stands  is  mild,  but 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  passed  it  will 
prove  a  good  opening  wedge. 

The  effort  of  Pennsylvania  retail  merchants 
generally  to  have  the  Mercantile  Tax  Law 
repealed  failed  again,  but  this  time  by  a  very 
close  vote.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  repeal,  the  fact  remains  that  the  law  as 
it  now  stands  adds  much  weight  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  we  so  often  use  to  prevent  shipments  of 
coal  to  those  who  are  not  licensed  merchants. 
If  there  were  no  license  law  any  irresponsible 
person  could  lawfully  engage  in  the  retail 
business. 

Weighing  Investigation. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  work  done 
by  the  association  during  the  past  year  was 
its  part  in  the  investigation  of  the  weighing 
of  anthracite  coal,  conducted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  Philadelphia  and 
Ne\v  York  during  the  months  of  March  and 
April.  The  association  representing  the  con¬ 
signee  of  anthracite  coal  took  an  active  part 
in  these  hearings  and  alleged  inaccurate 
weighing  methods,  inaccurate  stenciling  of 
cars,  ineffective  policing  of  coal  in  transit, 
failure  to  clean  cars  before  loading,  and  loss 
due  to  evaporation  of  moisture  in  the  case  of 
wet  washed  anthracite  coal.  A  great  mass  of 
testimony  was  taken  relating  to  these  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  whole  matter  is  now  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  decision. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  the  commission  are  as  follows; 

1.  Federal  jurisdiction  over  the  installa¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  railroad  track  scales. 

2.  A  tolerance  of  one  hundredweight  be¬ 
fore  announcing  a  track  scale  inaccurate. 

3.  The  prohibition  of  motion  weighing. 

4.  The  prohibition  of  weighing  cars  cou¬ 
pled  at  either,  or  at  both  ends. 

5.  More  frequent  determination  of  the  tare 
weight  of  cars  and  a  tolerance  of  500  pounds 
in  correcting  tare  weights. 

6.  The  weighing  of  loaded  cars  first  either 
at  destination  or  at  point  of  origin  of  ship¬ 
ment. 

7.  That  notice  of  weight  be  sent  direct 
from  scalemaster  to  consignee. 

8.  General  enforcement  of  the  allowance 
of  percentage  deductions  on  wet  washed  an¬ 
thracite  coal  as  provided  in  existing  tariff 
orders. 

9.  That  notice  of  such  deductions  be  given 
to  the  consignee  by  notation  on  the  waybill. 

10.  That  no  tolerance  be  permitted  before 
correcting  the  original  weight  of  lading. 
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11.  Tliat  both  shippers  and  consignees  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  cleaning  cars  when 
loading  and  unloading  under  demurrage  pen¬ 
alties. 

13.  That  waybills  contain  the  gross,  tare 
and  net  weight  of  each  car,  and  any  allowance 
made  from  the  original  weight. 

13.  More  efifective  policing  of  coal  in 
transit. 

14.  That  the  proper  allowance  be  made  for 
variation  in  weight  of  cars. 

Viewing  the  weighing  investigation,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  railroads  and  the 
consignee,  we  believe  that  it  is  safe  to 
prophesy  that  as  a  result  of  the  investigation 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
adopt  some  method  of  federal  jurisdiction  over 
the  installation  of  railroad  track  scales. 

The  record  of  the  case  contains  much  for 
and  against  motion  weighing  and  the  best 
opinion  appears  to  be  that  motion  weighing 
if  done  under  the  proper  conditions  is  reason¬ 
ably  accurate.  If  the  commission  decides  to 
allow  cars  to  be  weighed  in  motion,  it  will 
doubtless  insist  upon  the  installation  of  such 
scales  equipment  and  the  adoption  of  such 
weighing  methods  as  will  insure  reasonably 
accurate  weights. 

Irregular  Shipments. 

Irregular  shipments  to  eastern  Pennsylvania 
towns  where  the  association  has  been  working 
for  a  number  of  years  have  been  compara¬ 
tively  few  during  the  past  year.  We  have, 
however,  received  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  New  Jersey  and  Maryland, 
which  states  seem  to  be  the  stamping  grounds 
for  those  salesmen  who  ignore  the  legitimate 
retailer.  Most  of  these  complaints  have  been 
successfully  adjusted  and  we  trust  that  by 
hammering  away,  we  shall  bring  about  much 
better  conditions  in  the  state  mentioned. 

In  connection  with  irregular  shipments,  it 
may  be  well  at  this  time  to  bring  before  the 
association  our  method  of  tracing  these  cases. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  association 
recognizes  the  right  of  every  shipper  to  sell 
coal  to  whomever  he  chooses,  but  we  believe 
that  the  retailer  is  entitled  to  all  domestic 
business  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  in¬ 
vested  his  capital  permanently  in  the  retail 
business  and  because  he  is  licensed  under  the 
law  to  engage  in  such  business.  Most  reputa¬ 
ble  shippers  fully  agree  with  these  principles 
and  consistently  protect  the  retailer,  but  there 
are  a  few  who  have  absolutely  no  regard  for 
the  retail  business  and  of  course  the  retail 
business  has  absolutely  no  regard  for  them. 

The  association,  we  are  sorry  to  report,  has 
been  embarrassed  a  number  of  times  during 
the  past  year  by  the  acts  of  its  own  members 
in  their  desire  to  get  business.  We  allude  to 
the  forwarding  of  shipments  by  a  retailer  to 
points  where  he  has  no  established  place  of 
business.  This  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
settled  by  the  retail  trade  itself.  Neither 
the  shippers  nor  the  railroads  have  any  con¬ 
trol  over  such  cases.  We  have  a  number  of 
complaints  arising  from  shipments  of  coal 
direct  to  farmers’  associations.  At  some 
points  in  Pennsylvania  the  so-called  granges 
have  established  regular  coal  yards  and  we 
must  of  course  admit  their  right  to  purchase 
coal  direct  just  as  a  legitimate  retailer.  The 
opposition  of  the  association  is  confined  to 
shipments  made  direct  to  farmers’  associa¬ 
tions  where  they  have  not  established  them¬ 
selves  in  the  retail  coal  business.  They  are 
on  the  same  footing  as  any  group  of  individ¬ 
uals  who  club  together  for  the  purpose  of 
co-operative  buying  without  regularly  engag¬ 
ing  in  business. 

Retail  prices  have  held  firmly  during  the 
year,  especially  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  of  1913.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  margin  of  net  profit  on  the  retail  coal 
business  continues  to  be  much  lower  than  on 
other  retail  lines,  price  tables  collected  from 
eighty-five  towns  and  published  in  The  Mes¬ 
sage  during  the  year  reveal  gross  profits  vary¬ 
ing  from  fifty  cents  per  ton  to  $1.50.  No 
retailer  can  give  the  public  good  coal  and 
honest  weight  at  a  gross  profit  of  fifty  cents 
per  ton  and  still  make  money.  And  this  leads 
us  to  the  thought  that  the  public  today  is  very 
willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good  product 
and  good  service.  The  public,  moreover,  has 
grown  to  like  uniform  prices  for  a  standard 
article.  A  uniform  price  creates  confidence  in 
dealing.  It  insures  quality  and  correct  weight. 
It  does  away  with  time  wasted  in  dickering 
and  haggling  over  prices.  The  consumer, 
furthermore,  knows  that  cut  prices  on  a 
product  that  reaches  the  retailer  at  uniform 


prices  mean  an  inferior  grade  of  coal,  dis¬ 
honest  dealing  of  some  sort,  or  a  loss  to  the 
retailer.  The  time  is  fast  disappearing  when 
the  buying  public  considers  uniform  prices  as 
a  means  of  securing  large  profits  to  the  re¬ 
tailer.  On  the  contrary  uniform  prices  on  a 
standard  article  such  as  anthracite  coal  makes 
the  purchaser  confident  that  he  is  getting  what 
he  is  paying  for.  The  price  schedules  as  pub¬ 
lished  from  time  to  time  show  that,  however 
much  has  been  said  or  written  as  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  each  retailer  determining  the  cost 
of  doing  business,  many  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  it  costs  to  deliver  a  ton  of  coal. 
This  ignorance  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
low  average  net  profit  on  the  sale  of  anthra¬ 
cite  at  retail.  Where  a  man  conducts  only  a 
retail  coal  business  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
determine  costs  of  delivery,  but  where,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  retail  coal  business  is  com¬ 
mingled  with  the  sale  of  lumber,  ice,  sand, 
terra  cotta  pipe,  groceries,  etc.,  it  is  more 
troublesome  to  make  an  accurate  cost  system. 
Nevertheless  it  can  be  and  should  be  done, 
for  no  retailer  can  intelligently  fix  his  prices 
unless  he  knows  with  accuracy  what  it  costs 
him  to  do  business. 

Freight  Rates. 

Freight  rate  advances  seem  likely  to  result 
from  the  application  recently  made  to  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  eastern 
railroads.  They  ask  permission  to  increase 
rates  on  interstate  shipments  of  freight  five 
per  cent  on  the  ground  that  during  the  past 
three  years  the  cost  of  conducting  business 
has  increased  steadily  because  of  increase  in 
taxes,  increased  burdens  imposed  by  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment,  elimination  of  grade  crossings, 
etc.  The  public  is  entirely  familiar  with  most 
of  these  new  items  of  expense  and  is  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  object  to  sharing  the  burden  if  the 
carriers  prove  their  case  as  they  confidently 
expect  to  be  able  to  do.  Upon  the  proper 
showing  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
commission  will  permit  a  proper  increase  in 
rates.  In  1910,  when  the  railroads  made  their 
last  application,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
their  case  was  greatly  weakened  by  rash 
assertions  that  no  one  believed.  They  were 
positive  that  insolvency  would  result  from  a 
denial  of  their  application.  The  application 
was  denied  for  a  lack  of  convincing  evidence 
to  support  it,  and  no  receivership  followed. 
Now,  however,  conditions  have  changed. 
When  the  railroads  are  compelled  to  grant 
large  wage  increases,  to  spend  millions  for  the 
abolition  of  grade  crossings,  to  increase  crews, 
to  pay  wages  every  two  weeks  instead  of 
monthly,  and  to  do  a  hundred  and  one  other 
things  for  the  benefit  of  labor  and  the  public, 
reasonable  minds  expect  them  to  recoup  by 
freight  rate  advances.  The  commission,  more¬ 
over,  has  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  upon 
proper  evidence  will  allow  advances  to  be 
made.  Indeed,  since  1910,  it  has  permitted 
more  raises  of  rates  than  it  has  denied.  It 
appears  that  sixty-eight  applications  for  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  approved  and  sixty  disap¬ 
proved. 

If  an  increase  is  allowed  the  retailer  will  of 
course  very  properly  add  it  to  the  price  of 
coal. 

Wet  Washed  Coal. 

Anthracite  coal  when  brought  to  the  surface 
flows  into  the  breaker  in  a  mass  of  all  sizes, 
and  covered  with  dirt  and  fine  material.  The 
dirt  is  washed  off  by  water  as  the  mass  passes 
over  the  screens.  Then  it  runs  into  jigs, 
where,  by  a  process  of  agitation  in  water,  the 
slate  and  other  impurities  are  separated  from 
the  coal.  Anthracite  coal  thus  prepared  is 
called  wet  washed  or  jigged  coal  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  “dry”  mined  anthracite.  This 
method  of  preparation  prevails  throughout 
the  Schuylkill  region  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  other  anthracite  regions  with  the 
exception  of  the  Wyoming,  where  much  an¬ 
thracite  is  dry  mined. 

In  the  wet  washing  or  jigging  process  an¬ 
thracite  absorbs  considerable  moisture,  the 
amount  varying  with  the  quality  and  size  of 
the  coal,  from  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent 
on  stove  coal  mined  in  the  Wyoming  region 
to  four  and  one-half  per  cent  on  Lykens 
Valley  buckwheat.  The  actual  average  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  in  weight  due  to  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  moisture  was  first  determined  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  1906  by 
an  actual  test  extending  over  a  period  of  a 
number  of  months  wherein  a  large  number  of 
cars  of  each  size  of  coal  in  each  region  was 
reweighed.  The  cars  were  hauled  to  the 


scales  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
weighed,  held  for  four  clear  days  and  then 
reweighed.  The  result  of  this  test  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company’s 
tariff  order,  AA-I.  C.  C.  No.  506,  superceding 
AA-I.  C.  C.  No.  79,  by  which  certain  per¬ 
centage  deductions  are  made  from  weights 
on  shipments  of  wet  washed  or  jigged  anthra¬ 
cite  coal. 

But  the  said  order  provides: 

“In  order  that  these  percentage  deductions 
be  made,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  shippers 
of  anthracite  coal,  when  forwarding  cars  to 
the  scales  for  weighing  and  waybilling  pur¬ 
poses,  to  notify  the  scale  agent  which  cars 
contain  wet  coal.” 

Similar  tariff  orders  with  deduction  varying 
according  to  the  absorbing  qualities  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  anthracite,  have  been  issued  by 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  Lehigh 
Valley,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Erie  Railroad,  each  containing 
the  proviso  that  the  deductions  will  be  made 
only  in  cases  where  the  shipper  notifies  the 
scalemaster  which  cars  contain  wet  washed 
coal. 

In  explaining  the  reason  for  this  proviso, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Large,  general  coal  freight  agent 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  testi¬ 
fied  : 

“The  deduction  is  made  when  the  shipper 
designates  that  the  coal  is  wet.  It  is  limited  in 
that  manner  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  many  of  these  breakers  are  situated  as 
many  as  twenty-five  miles  from  the  scales, 
and  the  railroad  company  has  no  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  coal  is  wet 
when  loaded.  The  second  reason  is  that  many 
of  the  independent  operators  served  notice 
on  us  prior  to  the  time  this  notice  was  pub¬ 
lished  that  they  would  not  permit  'us  to 
make  that  deduction.  The  large  coal  com¬ 
panies,  however,  as  far  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  concerned,  the  Susquehanna  Coal 
Company,  make  deductions  in  every  instance.” 

Mr.  W.  J.  Richards,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Company,  testified  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  coal  mined  in  the  Schuylkill  region 
is  wet-washed  or  jigged,  and  that  it  is  so  re¬ 
ported  to  the  scale  agents  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Railroad  Company.  There  are, 
however,  many  independent  operators  ship¬ 
ping  over  the  Reading  lines  who  do  not  give 
notice  required  to  permit  the  said  reductions 
from  weights. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal  that  enables  a  consignee  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  it  has  been  wet 
washed  or  jigged.  Where  the  shipper  fails  to 
notify  the  scale  agent  of  the  shipment  of 
wet-washed  coal,  no  deductions  are  made  and 
the  consignee  is  compelled  to  pay  freight  on 
moisture  and  for  moisture  as  coal. 

Where  shippers  do  notify  the  scale  agents 
which  cars  contain  wet  washed  coal,  the 
deductions  are  made  in  accordance  with  exist¬ 
ing  tariff  orders  and  a  notation  to  that  effect 
is  made  on  the  waybill  with  a  rubber  stamp. 

Where  such  notation  does  not  appear  on  the 
waybill,  the  consignee  is  informed  that  either 
the  coal  is  dry  coal  or  that  it  is  wet  washed 
coal  on  which  no  deductions  have  been  author¬ 
ized — he  does  not  know  which. 

The  whole  subject  was  clearly  placed  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
is  now  gathering  evidence  showing  just  what 
shippers  fail  to  report  shipments  of  wet 
washed  coal.  It  is  obviously  just  as  dishonest 
for  a  shipper  to  send  a  car  of  coal  to  the 
scales  to  be  weighed  dripping  wet  as  it 
would  be  for  the  retailer  to  wet  the  coal  be¬ 
fore  scaling  the  load  for  delivery.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  that  some  operators  are  willing  to 
practice  such  deception  in  the  face  of  the 
published  willingness  of  all  the  coal  carrying 
railroads  to  make  proper  deductions  on  freight 
and  coal  whenever  they  are  advised  that  cer¬ 
tain  cars  are  loaded  with  wet  washed  anthra¬ 
cite.  This  is  no  small  item  to  the  retailer. 
A  deduction  of  two  per  cent  on  a  car  of  chest¬ 
nut  coal  laden  with  fifty  tons  means  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  $4.35  on  the  cost  of  coal  and  almost 
half  as  much  on  the  freight.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  names  of  shippers  who  do  not  regu¬ 
larly  report  the  shipment  of  wet  washed  coal 
to  the  railroad  scale  masters  will  be  published 
and  it  is  very  certain  that  unless  the  failure 
to  make  such  reports  is  clearly  explained,  the 
retail  trade  will  refuse  to  buy  from  shippers 
until  they  receive  some  definite  assuranee  that 
the  proper  allowances  are  made. 
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Anthracite  Companies  Entertain  Eastern  Retailer. 


Eastern  dealers  who  are  the  largest  con¬ 
sumers  of  anthracite  coal  had  an  opportunity 
to  learn  at  first-hand  last  week  just  how  “soul¬ 
less”  are  big  corporations.  They  went  on  a 
trip  with  the  "monsters”  of  the  anthracite 
field;  they  ate  dinner  with  them  and  heard 
them  talk.  .Now  the  dealers  declare  they  are 
most  hospitable  when  seen  at  short  range, 
such  as  on  excursions  to  the  mines  and  din¬ 
ners  at  their  homes.  The  Hudson  Coal  Com¬ 
pany — one  of  the  “soulless”  sort — entertained 
the  New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Association. 
The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company — 
another  “soulless”  business  unit — extended  its 
hospitality  to  the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal 
.Merchants’  Association  in  style  never  before 
excelled  if  ever  equalled. 

Dealers  who  attended  these  functions  did 
not  have  the  least  idea  that  at  the  time  these 
companies  were  entertaining  their  guests  so 
royally,  the  state  of  anthracite  afifairs  was 
the  most  threatening  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  While  the  companies  made  a  holi¬ 
day  for  the  retailers  hostile  legislation  in  the 
I’ennsylvania  legislature  and  excessive  taxa¬ 
tion  measures  in  the  respective  counties  were 
being  urged  and  passed.  Both  threatened  the 
undoing  of  the  operators.  To  enumerate  these 
oppressive  measures  briefly,  a  bill  has  been 
passed  in  both  houses  taxing  coal  two  and  a 
half  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  on  the  average  of 
six  cents  a  ton  at  the  breaker.  Second,  two 
bills  are  standing  a  chance  of  being  signed 
l)y  the  governor.  Either  one  of  them  will  have 
a  drastic  effect.  One  requires  that  the  com¬ 
panies  pillar  their  operations  under  the  cities 
with  artificial  pillars  within  six  months.  That 
imposes  a  great  expense  and  involves  a  physi¬ 
cal  impossibility  in  the  first  place.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  all  of  the  assessment  boards  in  the 
anthracite  counties  have  doubled  and  tripled 
the  assessed  valuation  of  coal  lands  and  thus 
greatly  increased  the  companies  taxes. 

Then,  they  are  having  difficulties  in  con¬ 
forming  to  rapidly-changing  fashions  in  court 
decrees  and  in  trying  to  anticipate  the  new 
styles  in  that  direction.  If  ever  the  com¬ 
panies  had  difficulties  to  meet,  aside  from  the 
ordinary  worries  of  getting  out  sufficient  ton¬ 
nage  to  take  care  of  an  ever-increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  their  products  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  they  have  them  now  and  it  is 
no  wonder  some  of  them  express  great  con¬ 
cern  about  the  outlook. 

Dealers  who  are  possessed  of  even  an 
ordinary  sense  of  appreciation  for  what  these 
companies  did  in  their  behalf  and  who  came 
to  know  something  of  the  Government’s  op¬ 
pression,  took  home  with  them  a  different  idea 
of  the  companies’  difficulties.  This  may  have 
a  salutary  effect.  When  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  companies  to  add  these  new  burdens 
to  the  price  of  coal,  it  will  be  comparatively 
easy  for  the  retailers  to  say  the  few  words, 


Producers  Beset  by  Hostile  and  Ex¬ 
pensive  Legislation,  Hide  Their  Worries 
and  Treat  the  Dealers  to  Royal  Hospi¬ 
tality. 

as  the  result  of  their  experience,  which  will 
help  the  buyers  to  understand  why  the  ad¬ 
vance  became  necessary.  Without  this  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  they  might  have  thrown  up 
their  hands  and  have  shifted  the  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  those  at  the 
mines.  Today  they  know  that  it  was  the 
legislators  rather  than  the  operators  who 
caused  the  increased  price  of  coal. 

To  awaken  the  public  and  fix  the  responsi¬ 
bility  on  freak  legislators,  a  good  suggestion 
was  made  at  the  gathering  of  the  retailers, 
that  the  public  be  billed  their  coal  at  retail 
the  same  as  last  year  with  the  new  items 
billed  below.  In  this  way  buyers  would  see 
what  they  were  paying  for  the  tonnage  tax, 
the  cave  bill,  the  assessments  and  other 
measures  added,  in  this  way,  the  people  would 
know  that  they  have  hitched  these  costs  to 
themselves  by  electing  such  legislators  to  their 
assemblies. 

That  the  dealers  had  their  eyes  opened  to 
many  things  about  which  they  have  been  in 
error  for  a  long  time  was  apparent  from  con¬ 
tact  with  them.  That  the  anthracite  com¬ 
panies  succeeded  in  creating  a  warmer  feel¬ 
ing  among  their  customers  that  will  result 
in  much  benefit  next  winter,  was  equally  ap¬ 
parent. 

The  Hudson  Coal  Company  provided  a 
most  generous  outing  to  over  two  hundred 
New  England  dealers  from  almost  as  many 
cities,  beginning  with  a  special  train  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  including  hotel  accommo¬ 
dations  and  all  expenses  while  in  Scranton 
and  vicinity  for  three  days.  The  first  night 
a  banquet  was  tendered  them  that  was  the 
most  successful  and  beneficial  in  every  re¬ 
spect  that  has  ever  been  held  by  a  coal  gather¬ 
ing.  There  was  not  a  hitch  in  any  detail 
and  the  speeches  were  limited  and  not  too 
numerous  so  that  they  were  greatly  enjoyed. 
The  second  day  they  were  shown  Scranton 
and  the  mines  at  Marvin,  being  allowed  to  go 
inside  if  they  desired.  An  evening  in  the 
Jermyn  Rathskellar  completed  the  day  and  the 
next  day  the  special  took  them  back  to 
Albany.  The  dealer  who  attended  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  every 
detail  of  mining  and  transporting  his  coal  as 
eighty  men  of  the  company  were  at  his  service 
all  the  while  to  answer  all  questions. 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  en¬ 
tertained  a  large  gathering  and  perhaps  the 
largest  excursion  of  its  kind  ever  given,  there 
being  over  five  hundred  dealers  from  Penn¬ 


sylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  in  the 
partj'.  As  the  dealers  were  in  annual  conven¬ 
tion  the  company  took  them  the  second  day 
of  their  session  over  their  own  line,  the  Le¬ 
high  &  New  England  Railroad.  This  road 
affords  many  picturesque  and  interesting  views 
of  the  Pennsylvania  hills  and  valleys  with 
the  industries  of  all  kinds  and  the  canals  and 
coal-handling  stations  on  the  way.  At  Tama- 
qua  the  train  was  backed  on  the  siding  to 
Tamaqua  breaker,  one  of  the  largest,  most 
complete  and  modern  of  the  company’s  opera¬ 
tions,  which  was  viewed  in  full  operation  by 
the  large  crowd. 

The  second  stop  offered  complete  inspection 
of  the  new  power  plant  of  the  Lehigh  Navi¬ 
gation  Electric  Company,  where  it  was 
learned  how  the  culm  banks  will  be  used  to 
generate  power  at  the  mines,  utilizing  a  great 
waste  tonnage  and  saving  consumers  the 
freight  on  coal  by  wiring  the  juice  to  them. 
The  company  provided  lunch  and  all  kinds 
of  refreshments  on  the  train  and  a  corps  of 
representatives  to  act  as  guides,  explaining 
everything  the  dealers  wanted  to  know,  which 
was  considerable,  and  enough  to  tax  well- 
informed  mining  engineers,  but  the  “Old  Com¬ 
pany”  men  knew  their  product  and  met  the 
occasion  fully.  A  souvenir  of  the  trip  was  a 
brief  illustrated  history  of  the  discovery  of 
coal  and  the  origin  of  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  company,  the  first  to  mine  and  market 
anthracite  coal. 

The  circumstances  afforded  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  opportunity  for  dealers  to  enjoy  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  each  other  and  to  meet  their  sales 
agents  under  other  conditions  than  in  their 
offices,  so  that  they  could  know  them  without 
the  worry  of  the  order  blank  between  them. 

To  meet  the  men  who  actually  direct  the 
mining  of  their  coal  was  a  liberal  education 
in  itself.  It  served  to  remove  completely  any 
impressions  they  may  have  received  of  these 
same  men  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  certain 
cars  came  slowly  or  in  bad  order. 


Beginning  July  1st,  H.  B.  Douglas,  formerly 
inspector  of  mines  for  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  will 
begin  duties  as  acting  general  manager  in 
charge  of  the  operation  of  the  Clearfield  Bi¬ 
tuminous  Coal  Corporation’s  property  with 
headquarters  at  Clearfield,  Pa.  This  change 
was  brought  about  by  the  death  of  R.  A. 
Shillingford,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Clearfield  Corporation. 


The  Staples  Coal  Company  of  Rhode  Island 
has  increased  its  stock  from  $50,000  to  $.300,000 
by  issuing  2,500  shares  of  common  stock  at  $100. 
In  all  three  cases  the  directors  of  the  company 
may  sell  the  stock  to  any  person  or  under  any 
condition  they  deem  best  for  the  companies. 
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New  England  Coal  Dealers  at  the  Marvin  Colliery  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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Death  of  E.  N.  Saunders. 


E.  N.  Saunders,  president  of  the  North¬ 
western  Fuel  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Paul,  died  on  Sunday  night  at  his  home 
as  the  result  of  a  protracted  illness.  Mr. 
Saunders  had  been  to  Florida  in  the  winter, 
partly  for  a  vacation  but  partly  to  recover  his 
health.  He  returned  to  the  northwest  the  first 
of  April,  but  was  not  able  to  return  to  his 
office  for  several  weeks.  Then  he  had  a  short 
period  when  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
permit  him  to  be  about  his  regular  occupation. 
After  that  he  was  taken  sick  again  and  his 
illness  gradually  gained  control  over  him  until 
he  died  on  Sunday  night. 

Mr.  Saunders  was  one  of  the  prominent  coal 
men  of  the  United  States.  The  Northwestern 
Fuel  Company,  of  which  he  was  president, 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and  biggest  distributing 
companies  in  the  northwest,  and,  incidentally, 
one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  the  country.  It 
was  established  in  the  seventies  by  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders  and  J.  J.  Hill.  They  continued  as  part¬ 
ners  in  the  business  for  some  time,  and  when 
Mr.  Hill  decided  either  to  buy  or  sell,  Mr. 
Saunders  elected  to  buy  and  succeeded  in  in¬ 
teresting  W.  L.  Scott,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  who  took 
over  Mr.  Hill’s  interest. 

.\bout  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Saunders  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  Spring  Valley  Coal 
Company,  with  mines  in  northern  Illinois.  He 
was  president  of  that  concern  for  about  four 
or  five  years  and  then  called  it  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Scott.  Together  they  obtained 
control  of  it.  It  has  remained,  subsequent  to 
that  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  same  interests. 


E.  N.  Saunders. 


Mr.  Saunders  remaining  until  the  time  of  his 
death  one  of  the  directors. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Saunders  became,  with 
Mr.  Scott,  interested  also  in  the  Lorain  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Cleve¬ 
land.  This  was  a  producing  concern  with 
mines  along  the  Cleveland,  Lorain  &  Wheel¬ 
ing  branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad, 
and  with  docks  on  the  lake  and  distributing 
agents  at  various  points.  It  was  similar,  in 
the  latter  particular,  to  the  Northwestern  Fuel 
Company. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Saunders 
likewise  became,  upon  the  initiative  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  interested  in  a  mine  in  What  Cheer,  Iowa, 
known  as  the  What  Cheer  Coal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany.  This  was  a  producing  concern  of  some 
promise  and  continued  operation  for  quite  a 
while. 

While  he  thus  had  interest  in  operating 
companies,  Mr.  Saunders  was  really  a  mer¬ 
chant  and  liked  the  merchandising  side,  or  the 
buying  and  selling  of  coal.  That  was  his 
principal  occupation,  and  therein  lay  his  great¬ 
est  success.  He  was  sharp,  shrewd  and  keen 
in  a  business  deal,  and  able  to  buy  closely  and 
sell  at  the  best  figure  in  the  market.  The 
Northwestern  Fuel  Company  was  in  reality 
the  expression  of  his  personality.  What  he 
did  in  the  way  of  merchandising  seemed  to 


be  the  rule  of  the  office  wherever  that  concern 
was  established. 

Mr.  Saunders  was  born  in  northern  Ohio 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  sixty-eight 
years  of  age.  He  lived  in  northern  Ohio  until 

Three  Men  to  Man 

According  to  the  decision  of  the  Indiana- 
Michigan-Ohio  Coal  Association  and  the  Or¬ 
der  Kokoal  at  Cedar  Point,  last  week,  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  those  two  organizations  practically 
rests  in  the  hands  of  three  men.  James  A. 
Ballard,  H.  H.  Dean  and  R.  S.  Jones.  Mr. 
Ballard  occupies  the  most  conspicuous  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  three  because  he  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  main  dependent  for  both  organizations. 


J.  A.  Ballard. 


being  elected  as  the  head  of  one  and  the  vice- 
president  of  the  other. 

The  situation  of  these  two  organizations  has 
previously  been  outlined.  The  Order  Kokoal 
has  4,000  members  with  only  half  of  them  in 
good  standing.  It  needs  money,  it  needs 
friends,  it  needs  organization,  and  it  needs 
something  of  enthusiasm.  Naturally,  the  man 
who  is  going  to  instill  that  has  no  very  small 
jolj.  It  was  to  provide  these  three  essentials 


H.  H.  Beam. 


of  the  organization  that  James  A.  Ballard  of 
the  Semct-Solvay  Process  Company  was  chosen 
as  the  Imperial  Modoc  of  the  Order  Kokoal. 
Those  in  the  coal  trade  who  have  seen  Mr. 
Ballard  at  work  give  glowing  accounts  of  his 
achievement.  It  takes  him  just  about  as  long 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  what  he  is  going  to  do 
as  it  does  a  fawn  to  arrive  at  the  decision 
that  there  is  danger  ahead.  When  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  it  takes  him  about  an  equal 
length  of  time  to  carry  his  decision  into  exe¬ 
cution.  That  is,  he  is  quick-acting  and  quick¬ 
thinking  and  has  a  propensity  for  getting 
things  clone. 


1870,  when  he  moved  into  the  northwest  where 
he  made  his  home  and  his  headquarters  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Tuesday  from  his  home  at  St. 
Paul. 

Two  Organizations. 

Prior  to  this  time  we  have  printed  a  sketch 
of  Mr.  Ballard’s  career,  giving  the  essential 
details,  it  being  sufficient  here  to  say  that  he 
has  spent  almost  his  entire  business  career 
in  connection  with  the  Semet-Solvay  Process 
Company,  making  himself  familiar  alike  with 
production  and  the  selling  zone  in  which  that 
coke  is  used.  He  is  going  to  undertake  now 
the  work  of  putting  the  Order  Kokoal  on  its 
feet,  and  while  everyone  recognizes  that  he 
has  a  sizable  job,  it  is  a  bet  of  pennies  to 
nickles  that  the  members  in  the  order  in  the 
end  of  a  year  will  at  least  have  a  very  decided 
notion  that  the  order  is  not  moribund. 

R.  S.  Jones,  who  has  been  the  Skout  of  the  Or¬ 
der  Kokoal  at  Minneapolis,  is  connected  with  the 
Berwind  Fuel  Company.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  the 
Skout  in  the  Order  Kokoal  in  the  northwest  and 
was  one  of  the  men  who  put  that  organization 
upon  its  feet  in  that  section,  keeping  the 
money  collected  up,  keeping  the  membership 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  order  actually  exists, 
getting  big  outside  men  interested  in  it  enough 
so  that  they  were  willing  to  prepare  elaborate 
addresses  for  it,  and  holding  in  fact  more 
conventions  than  any  other  part  of  the  coun¬ 


R.  S.  Jones. 


try.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  elected  Imperial 
Pictor  of  the  organization,  to  do  for  the  na¬ 
tional  order  precisely  what  he  did  for  the 
local  breaker  in  Minneapolis.  He  also  has  a 
big  job,  but  his  friends  believe  in  him  and  are 
quite  sure  he  is  going  to  succeed. 

H.  H.  Beam  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Michigan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association. 
He  is  a  retail  dealer  of  Bluflfton,  Ind.  In  the 
old  Michigan-Indiana  Association  he  was  one 
of  the  live  wires  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
has  held  offices  in  that  association,  and  in  the 
present  one,  of  some  kind  or  another,  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  when  the  tri-state  associa¬ 
tion  got  into  a  point  where  it  needed  tact 
among  its  officials,  and  a  good  sound  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  how  to  act,  Mr.  Beam  was  asked 
to  take  the  presidency,  supported,  as  he  will 
be,  by  J.  A.  Ballard  another  man  of  his  own 
type,  and  almost  of  his  own  viewpoint.  Those 
who  have  watched  Mr.  Beam’s  business  career 
at  Bluffton,  and  who  have  seen  him  work  in 
the  old  association  as  well  as  in  the  new  one, 
are  firmly  convinced  that  under  his  guidance 
the  organization  is  going  to  get  that  care 
which  will  cause  it  to  grow  into  a  prosperous 
and  well  founded  organization. 


Tlic  arrival  of  the  new  liner,  Seeandbee,  of 
the  Cleveland  &  Buffalo  Line,  last  Friday 
evening,  was  an  occasion  of  much  interest 
at  Buffalo.  The  steamer  carried  a  large  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Coal  men  viewed  the  boat,  which  is 
the  largest  passenger  vessel  on  the  lakes,  and 
also  greeted  many  of  their  Cleveland  friends. 
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Eastern  Kentucky  Coal. 

( )ut  in  Iowa,  eastern  Kentucky  coal 
is  selling  for  $7  a  ton  in  competition  with 
a  reasonably  good  grade  of  coal,  obtained 
nearer  borne,  at  $3. .SO  per  ton.  Why  is 
this  so?  Why,  indeed,  is  that  coal  grow- 
ing  popular  in  the  North?  When  those 
two  ciuestions  are  answered  the  coal  trade 
is  going  to  have  something  to  think  about. 

d'he  i)resent  popularity  of  this  coal  is 
not  hard  to  understand  when  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  early  prejudices  of  coal  buy¬ 
ers  are  taken  into  consideration.  Until 
only  recently  the  belief  was  that  only  the 
lump  coal  was  worth  anything.  In  fact, 
the  whole  of  Europe  is  obsessed  by  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  idea  today.  If,  in  Enro])e, 
coal  in  being  mined  is  reduced  to  less  than 
lump  size  the  operators  grind  it  up  and 
manufactures  it  back  into  the  larger 
])ieces  by  the  briquetting  process. 

Lbitil  our  own  miners  began  to  get 
paid  for  coal  on  the  mine  run  basis,  we 
never  dared  offer  anything  for  sale  ex- 
ce])t  large  lumps.  The  people  have  been 
educated  to  believe  that  the  only  efficient 
coal  is  the  large,  lumpy  coal. 

Among  the  eastern  Kentucky  coals, 
the  products  of  the  Dean  seam  is  con¬ 
spicuous.  This  coal  is  mined  in  chunks 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  bale  of  hay. 
Single  pieces,  sometimes,  are  so  large  it 
requires  two  men  to  lift  them.  A  block 
of  coal  a  foot  and  a  half  square  by  a  foot 


high  is  nothing  unusual.  It  is  the  prac¬ 
tice,  in  Iowa,  for  farmers  to  come  in  with 
an  open  hay  rack  and  carry  this  coal 
home  without  putting  in  any  false  bot¬ 
tom  to  retain  the  small  pieces.  One 
farmer  recently  bought  a  half  ton  of  this 
coal  and  his  wagon  contained  exactly 
nine  pieces  of  coal. 

Earmers  are  a  primitive  people  in  that 
many  early  prejudices  are  undestroyed  in 
their  minds.  They  believe  that  the  big 
lumps  are  the  most  efficient  coal ;  conse¬ 
quently,  they  want  big  lumps.  No  other 
coal  today  is  produced  in  loo-pound  lumps, 
so  they  buy  eastern  Kentucky  and  pay 
double  price  for  it. 

flowever,  by  appealing  to  the  popular 
prejudice  for  lumps  and  by  demanding  a 
premium  price  for  lumpy  coal,  the  opera¬ 
tor  and  the  selling  agent  is  strengthening 
rather  than  attempting  to  destroy  the 
prejudice  for  the  large  pieces.  Tempo¬ 
rarily,  this  is  a  good  thing  for  eastern 
Kentucky  operators.  Both  temporarily 
and  in  the  long  run  it  is  a  bad  thing  for 
other  operators.  In  the  long  run  it  is 
especially  a  had  thing  for  even  eastern 
Kentucky  operators  as  will  be  realized 
on  second  thought. 

Eastern  Kentucky  operators  are  fortu¬ 
nate  in  not  being  under  union  domina¬ 
tion.  As  a  consequence,  their  employes 
are  still  interested  in  getting  out  large 
lumj)s  of  coal.  However,  the  miners’ 
union  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  eastern 
Kentucky  fields  and  claims  that  soon  it 
is  going  to  command  that  situation  also. 
W  hen  it  does,  it  will  teach  the  miners  to 
get  the  most  money  for  the  least  amount 
of  work.  That  will  mean  to  teach  them 
to  use  jjowder  to  blow  down  the  coal. 
W  hen  that  day  comes,  it  will  be  good¬ 
bye  to  the  large  lumj)s  even  of  the  Dean 
seam  coal.  W’hat  will  become  then  of 
the  market  built  up  on  the  promise  that 
every  piece  of  coal  is  going  to  weigh  100 
j)ounds  or  more?  Is  it  good  policy  to 
sell  eastern  Kentucky  coal  on  the  size  of 
the  lumps? 

The  miners  are  already  in  the  saddle 
in  other  fields.  The  union,  which  advo¬ 
cates  shooting  off  the  solid,  is  practically 
pulverizing  the  coal  in  every  other  pro¬ 
ducing  district.  Certain  Illinois  and  In¬ 
diana  coal,  if  carefully  mined,  could  be 
brought  out  in  big  chunks.  It  could  there¬ 
fore  make  an  appeal  to  ignorant  buyers 
on  the  size  of  the  lumps  alone.  Rut,  with 
the  miners’  union  in  control  of  his  mines, 
the  operator  is  mighty  well  satisfied  if 
he  gets  forty  per  cent  of  coal  to  pass  over 
a  two-inch  screen.  Of  the  coal  which 
passes  over  a  two-inch  screen,  more  than 
half  will  pass  through  a  four-inch  screen. 
This  means  that  the  operator  in  the  mine- 
run  state  has  eighty  per  cent  of  his  coal 
which  must  be  sold  not  in  large  pieces, 
hut  in  small.  Of  the  small  coal,  seventy- 
five  ]jer  cent  is  so  small  that  it  must  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  five  sizes  of  nut. 

Sales  agents  who  sell  eastern  Kentucky 
coal  on  the  size  of  the  pieces  are  going  to 
find  themselves  in  an  embarrassing  posi¬ 
tion  when  they  try  to  sell  the  washed  nut 
or  the  dry  cleaned  nut  or  the  raw  nut  or 
some  of  the  other  western  preparations 
for  domestic  fuel.  Even  the  coal  sales¬ 
man  cannot  successfully  blow  hot  and 
cold  at  the  same  time.  He  cannot  laud 
the  virtues  of  a  lump  of  coal  the  size  of 
a  bale  of  hay  and  then  talk  convincingly 
about  pieces  of  coal  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

W'^e  believe  and  venture  to  say  that  the 


thing  which  is  to  the  best  interest  of 
everybody,  and  especially  to  the  best 
long-time  interest  of  eastern  Kentucky 
coal,  is  to  talk  about  its  quality  rather 
than  i)ut  so  much  stress  upon  the  size  of 
the  lumps.  Erom  all  we  can  gather,  this 
coal  has  a  quality  which  is  far  superior 
to  the  average  run  of  coals.  With  that 
as  a  foundation,  there  is  no  need  to  use  a 
damaging  catch-penny  practice  to  sell  it. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company — and  coal 
men  should  remember  this — never  made 
money  out  of  crude  oil.  When  the  people 
were  comj)laining  most  of  the  enormous 
profits  and  of  the  extortions  of  that  con¬ 
cern,  crude  oil  was  selling  at  from 
seventy-five  cents  a  barrel  and  less.  Cer¬ 
tain  refined  oils  were  selling  for  that 
much  per  gallon.  Even  ordinary  kerosene 
brought  that  much  money  for  five  gal¬ 
lons.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  never 
has  made  any  money  out  of  a  commodity 
which  could  be  pumped  in  its  natural 
state  out  of  the  ground.  It  made  money 
on  oil  only  after  it  introduced  a  manu¬ 
facturing  ])rocess ;  it  could  get  its  profit 
on  that  process.  Selling  coal  on  the  size 
of  the  lumj)  only  is  selling-  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial.  Selling  carefully  prepared  coal,  or 
carefully  sized  coal,  or  mechanically 
cleaned  coal  is  selling  a  manufactured 
])roduct.  There  is  far  more  chance  to 
make  money  by  selling  a  manufactured 
article  than  there  is  by  selling  a  natural 
article,  no  matter  how  good  its  quality. 

In  addition,  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
carefully  sized  coal  is  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  one  for  the  user  to  burn.  Nobody 
can  get  any  real  efficiency  out  of  a  lump 
of  coal  the  size  of  an  ordinary  bale  of  hay, 
hut  any  one  with  any  intelligence  can  get 
efficiency  out  of  e.xactly  sized  coal.  The 
arguments  are  all  with  the  smaller  coal. 
To  sell  any  big  lumps,  at  a  premium,  as 
a  means  of  catching  a  dollar,  appeals  to 
us  as  a  bit  of  not  overly  good  business. 


Concrete  Roof  Protection. 

Last  week  we  printed  an  article  about  a 
new  method  of  preventing  roof  falls.  Ibis 
was  invented  by  Arthur  Symms  of  Linton, 
Ind.,  and  it  had  to  do  with  the  simple  mat¬ 
ter  of  putting  a  cement  covering  over  the 
slate  roof,  in  order  to  jirevent  the  moisture 
from  getting  at  and  weakening  that  roof. 
That  is,  the  cement  covering  prevents  the 
alternate  drying  and  wetting  of  the  slate 
comprising  the  roof,  causing  it  to  crumble 
and  fall.  Many  careful  engineers  have  no- 
tice<l  the  slacking  of  the  roof  as  the  result 
of  this  alternate  wetting  and  drying.  They 
have  tried  before  now  to  find  some  way 
to  prevent  it.  Up  to  this  time  the  best 
method  devised  has  been  to  give  the  mine 
air  a  uniform  degree  of  humidity  by  sup¬ 
plying  water  at  times  when  the  natural 
tendency  is  for  the  air  current  to  dry  up 
the  mine.  However,  where  the  roof  is  such 
as  will  he  damaged  by  moisture,  this  com¬ 
plicates  rather  than  removes  the  disorder. 

The  idea  of  covering  the  roof  over  with 
a  thin  coating  of  cement  has  occurred  to 
engineers  before  now.  The  ])ractice  has  al¬ 
ways  been  discouraged  rather  than  en¬ 
couraged  for  the  simple  known  fact  that 
cement,  as  customarily  made  is  a  porous 
mixture.  That  is,  cement  blocks  make  about 
the  most  porous  building  material  that 
could  be  selected.  It  is  told  by  some 'con¬ 
tractors  that  it  is  possible  to  spray  the  side 
of  a  cement  building  with  a  hose  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  spray  is  fine  enough  none  of  the 
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water  will  ever  reach  the  ”touiu1,  even 
thousjh  the  process  is  continued  for  an  hour 
or  more.  The  reason  therefor  is  that  the 
porousness  of  cement  is  sufficient  to  absorb 
all  the  moisture  thrown  upon  the  building. 
However,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Symms’  in¬ 
vention,  the  roof  is  absolutely  protected 
against  the  moisture  which  means  that  the 
cement  itself  must  be  impervious  to  moist¬ 
ure.  The  discovery  of  this  method  was, 
in  reality,  accidental.  Mr.  Symms,  himself, 
says  that  he  didn’t  know  when  trying  the 
experiment  just  precisely  how  the  machine 
was  going  to  work. 

The  method  of  applying  this  cement  is 
to  force  the  cement  mixture  through  an 
atomizer  by  means  of  compressed  air.  If 
the  air  pressure  is  strong  enough,  this  mix¬ 
ture  is  thrown  against  the  roof  with  con¬ 
siderable  force.  The  force,  indeed,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  cement  stick  but  to  drive 
out  the  moisture  in  it.  Thus  the  cement 
goes  against  the  roof  and  adheres  without 
any  moisture  in  the  mixture.  Thus  there 
is  no  porosity  to  the  cement  as  the  result  of 
the  drying  out  of  the  moisture.  It  is,  so 
we  are  informed,  the  drying  out  of  the 
moisture  that  causes  the  porosity  of  the 
ordinary  cement  mi.xtnre,  hence  the  driving- 
off  of  the  moisture  beforehand  makes  a 
solid  mass  that  is  practically  impervious  to 
moisture  thereafter. 

In  this  particular,  Mr.  Symms  has  made 
a  discovery  which  is  decidedly  valuable  to 
the  coal  industry,  but  it  also  seems  to  us 
that  he  has  made  a  discovery  which  is  of 
immense  value  to  the  cement  industry  it¬ 
self.  The  use  of  this  device  in  mines  prom¬ 
ises — after  it  has  been  given  a  thorough 
trial  and  after  some  minor  corrections  have 
been  made  in  the  mechanism — to  give  very 
satisfactory  results.  These  will  come  both 
in  the  way  of  preventing  the  fall  of  roofs 
and  in  the  way  of  blocking  off  fires  and, 
ahso  in  the  matter  of  erecting  brattices 
where  an  airtight  stopping  is  necessary. 


Coal  Associations. 

In  discussing  any  coal  association,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  often  there  are 
two  associations,  really.  One  of  them  is 
the  technical  association  made  up  of  the 
working  force  consisting  of  the  secretary 
or  commissioner  and  a  few  of  the  officers 
and  directors.  The  other  is  made  up  of 
membership. 

The  propensity  of  any  man  in  control 
of  anything  is  to  believe  that  he  is  the 
whole  organization.  This  is  so  in  large 
corporations  which  are  considered  the 
private  property  of  a  small  minority. 
This  is  so  in  small  corporations.  We  have 
even  heard  before  now  that  the  general 
of  an  army  has  believed  that  he  was  the 
whole  fighting  force,  and  that  he,  single- 
handed  and  alone,  had  won  the  battle. 
Occasionally  it  happens  that  self-cen¬ 
tered  men  get  so  interested  in  directing 
others  what  to  do  that  they  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they’ve  done  it  all  themselves. 
Such  men  come  to  believe  that  they  are 
all  there  is  and  that  there  can’t  be  any¬ 
thing  more. 

Seeing  this  general  propensity  on  the 
part  of  our  common  humanity,  it  is  even 
possible  that  the  officers  and  directors  of 
a  coal  association  shall  come  to  think 
after  a  while  that  they  are  the  associa¬ 
tion.  They  even  may  believe  that  they 
supplied  the  money  merely  because  they 
collected  it,  and  that  they  own  the  money 
merely  because  they  may  spend  it. 


When  a  coal  association  or  any  other 
association  gets  to  that  point,  it  is  in  the 
danger  zone.  At  that  point  the  associa¬ 
tion  begins  to  express  individual  ideas 
rather  than  collective  coal  trade  ideas.  It 
is,  therefore,  arrived  at  the  point  where 
it  begins  to  serve  the  individual  rather 
than  the  membership.  That  is  one  of  the 
dangers. 

Notwithstanding  this  natural  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  workers,  the  members 
of  an  association  are  the  organization. 
The  men  who  supply  the  funds  are  the 
real  power.  And  the  managers  of  coal 
associations  don’t  want  tO'  forget  that 
point.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  members 
that  the  association  exists.  It  is  not 
maintained  as  a  diversion  for  the  officers 
nor  to  supply  a  position  for  a  secretary. 
If  railroads  are  to  be  contended  with  and 
overcome,  they  are  to  be  mastered  not 
for  the  glory  of  the  association’s  secre¬ 
tary,  and  not  to  supply  something  to  talk 
about,  but  that  some  good  may  come  to 
the  members.  Likewise,  if  the  operators 
are  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  something 
for  the  retail  dealer  that  something  is  to 
be  of  service  and  benefit  to  the  retail 
dealer  or  to  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  not  merely  to  afford  something 
for  the  officers  to  talk  about  or  receive 
glory  on  account  of. 

If  the  members  of  the  association  con¬ 
tribute  from  their  private  purses  some¬ 
thing  like  $12,000  or  $15,000  a  year,  they 
do  so  with  the  intention  to  buy  something 
with  that  money  further  than  merely  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  a  man  or  two  who 
travel  around  the  country  talking  about 
what  could  be  done  if  they  had  a  little 
more  money.  On  that  account,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  number  of  pieces  of  mail  an 
officer  sends  out  is  no  indication  that  his 
services  have  been  of  value  to  the  associa¬ 
tion.  His  value  lies  solely  in  what  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  aggregate  amount  of  money 
collected,  he  is  able  to  do  for  the  mem¬ 
bership.  His  value  to  each  member  is 
not  measured  by  the  size  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  contribution,  but  by  the  size  of  the 
total  fund.  Incidentally,  if  the  officer  is 
able  to  give  value  for  the  money  paid  in 
and  can  prove  that  he  can  do  it,  he  will 
not  have  to  beg  very  much  for  funds 
v/hether  he  asks  for  five  dollars  or  ten 
dollars  or  twenty-five  or  even  a  hundred 
dollars.  So  soon  as  any  man  can  prove 
that  he  can  invest  money  profitably,  he 
can  get  that  money.  But  the  money  will 
never  come  to  the  association  until  the 
officers  of  that  association  learn  that  it 
exists  for  the  members  rather  than  for 
the  officers. 


A  Code  of  Ethics. 

At  stated  intervals,  some  member  of 
the  coal  trade  gifted  with  an  easy  flow 
of  language  arises  in  a  public  meeting  to 
expatiate  at  length  upon  the  need,  in  the 
coal  trade,  for  a  code  of  ethics.  Aroused 
by  this  eloquence,  some  ardent  souls  have 
now  and  again  tried  to  formulate  a  code 
of  ethics.  Their  efforts  have  reminded 
us  sometimes  of  a  single  sentence  taken 
from  one  of  Mark  d' wain’s  stories.  “Basil, 
said  Evangeline,  as  they  sat  in  the  gloam¬ 
ing  without  knowing  what  it  was.”  That 
is,  our  ardent  friencls  have  tried  to  con¬ 
struct  a  code  of  ethics  without  knowing 
what  it  was. 

Some  plain,  blunt  souls  not  gifted  with 
any  eloquence  persist  in  saying  that  what 


the  coal  trade  needs  more  than  that  re¬ 
finement  of  personal  relation  which  is 
exjmessed  in  a  code  of  ethics  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  something  which  they  call  a  code 
of  honor.  They  say  that  the  urgent  need 
is  for  a  regularly  established  and  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  code  of  personal  honor. 
1  hey  want  a  situation  introduced  where 
a  man  values  his  word  above  his  bond, 
and  values  his  action  above  his  word. 
1  hey  plead  for  an  era  where  integrity  is 
the  keynote  of  personal  relation  and  for 
the  kind  of  conduct  which  iirsists  that  a 
man  lose  a  sale  and  even  lose  a  contract, 
rather  than  ])romise  something  which  he 
knows  he  cannot  fulfill.  They  want  a  sit¬ 
uation  where  a  coal  man  would  rather 
lose  a  friend  and  lose  money  than  to  have 
it  said,  with  truth,  that  he  let  his  prom¬ 
ise  go  to  protest. 

In  Omaha  recently  we  listened  while 
some  coal  men  talked  upon  this  same  sub¬ 
ject.  The  one  man  who  put  his  finger 
upon  the  sore  point  of  it  all  was  S.  S. 
Swift,  now  in  charge  of  sales  for  Hull  & 
Co.  Mr.  Swift,  speaking  of  general 
rather  than  local  conditions,  said  some¬ 
thing  to  this  effect : 

“Coal  men  have  lied  for  so  long,  they 
must  lie  now — or  believe  they  must, 
which  is  the  same  thing — to  make  a  sale. 
They  know,  for  example,  that  they  have 
a  coal  which  contains  only  12,000  b.  t.  u. 
d'hey  know  that  the  buyer  knows  it,  too. 
They  know  perfectly  well  that  theirs  is 
not  a  bright  coal,  which  also  the  buyer 
knows.  They  are  absolutely  assured  that 
it  is  not  a  domestic  fuel,  but  it  is  intended 
only  for  steam  purposes.  They  know  also 
that  the  buyer  knows  precisely  that  same 
thing.  But  if  they  say  that  the  coal 
contains  only  12,000  b.  t.  u.  the  buyer  will 
deduct  2,000  to  make  allowance  for  the 
])revarication  of  the  salesman.  If  they 
say  that  they  offer  a  dull  coal,  the  buyer 
deducts  twenty-five  per  cent  to  get  at 
v.bat  the  coal  actually  is.  If  they  say 
theirs  is  merely  a  steam  coal,  the  buyer 
concludes  that  it  will  not  even  make 
steam.  So,  the  salesman  has,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  long  deception,  come  to  a  point 
where  a  12,000  b.  t.  u.  coal  always  is  said 
to  contain  14,000  1).  t.  u. ;  where  a  dull 
coal  is  offered  as  a  bright  coal,  and  where 
a  steam  coal  is  presented  as  a  high  grade 
domestic  fuel,  temporarily  offered  to  the 
steam  trade.  Selling  talk  is  a  fabric  of 
lies  and  a  fabric  of  misrepresentation  with 
certain  trade  discounts  always  taken  off, 
in  the  mind  of  the  buyer,  because  he  be¬ 
lieves  and  has  been  taught  to  believe  that 
he  cannot  lielieve  the  coal  man’s  state¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Swift  isn’t  a  pessimist.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  clean  minded  and  a  keen 
observer.  What  he  says  is,  in  large  meas¬ 
ure,  true.  In  a  measure,  coal  buyers  have 
made  it  a  ])ractice  to  discount  the  extrava¬ 
gant  statements  of  salesmen.  In  very 
large  measure,  unfortunately,  the  buyers 
have  been  led,  by  coal  men  themselves, 
to  believe  that  the  coal  trade  has  no  code 
of  honor. 

Under  such  conditions,  all  talk  about  a 
code  of  ethics,  which  is  the  refinement  of 
hionor,  is  about  as  ridiculous  as  to  talk 
about  making  a  statesman  out  of  a  mon¬ 
key.  We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve,  therefore,  that  the  formulation  of  a 
code  of  ethics  can  be  post])oned  for  .some 
little  time.  IMuch  ])reliminary  work  must 
be  done  before  such  a  thing  would  really 
take  hold. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago. 


E.  F.  Hartlancl  of  the  Kilhuck  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  a  visitor  to  Chicago 
coal  trade  the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

F.  C.  Atwill,  of  the  Atwill-Makemson  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  of  the  McCormick  building, 
is  spending  this  week  on  a  trip  in  the  east. 

A.  J.  Sayers,  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
washery  and  tipple  department  of  the  Link- 
Belt  Company,  has  just  returned  from  a  four 
weeks’  trip  spent  in  the  coal  fields  of  Utah. 

The  Carroll  &  Franklin  Counties  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  absorbed  by  the  Benton  Dis¬ 
trict  Coal  Company.  The  new  company  will 
retain  the  sales  office  in  the  Old  Colony  build¬ 
ing,  which  will  be  in  charge  of  W.  H.  Mar¬ 
shall  as  general  manager. 

C.  J.  Andrews,  general  sales  agent  of  the 
Sunday  Creek  Company,  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
was  a  visitor  to  the  Chicago  coal  trade  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  He  was  here  mak¬ 
ing  an  investigation  of  conditions  and  lining 
up  the  all-rail  trade  for  this  fall  and  winter. 
He  expects  to  go  into  the  northwest  to  do 
there  practically  the  same  thing. 

E.  L.  Wolcott,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  with  headquarters 
in  the  Majestic  building  in  Denver,  Colo.,  was 
a  visitor  to  the  Chicago  coal  trade  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  this  week,  stopping  off  on  his  way  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  is  going  to  assist  in  the 
arrangement  for  the  annual  convention  of  that 
Congress  which  is  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia 
in  the  fall. 

Louis  MetcofT,  for  thirteen  years  connected 
with  the  coal  department  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railway  and  for  the  last  seven  months 
with  the  Merchants’  Coal  &  Mining  Company, 
has  organized  the  Bell  Coal  &  Fuel  Company 
with  offices  at  No.  910  Monadnock  building. 
Through  Mr.  Metcoff’s  former  connections, 
both  as  a  purcjiaser  of  coal  and  as  a  salesman, 
he  is  well  known  to  the  Chicago  coal  trade. 

With  regard  to  the  hearing  into  the  rate 
case  raised  by  the  Springfield,  Illinois,  oper¬ 
ators,  the  present  understanding  is  that  the 
date  set  for  the  first  presentation  of  evidence 
is  early  in  October.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
protracted  hearing  at  best,  and  the  expectation 
is  now  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  render  a 
decision  until  along  shortly  after  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Col.  S.  M.  Dalzell,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Spring  Valley  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  returned  on  Monday  of  this  week  from 
a  fishing  trip  of  three  weeks  spent  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cisco  lake  in  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Dalzell’s  comijanion  upon  this  trip  was  M.  H. 
Taylor,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  and  president 
of  the  Spring  Valley  Coal  Company.  They 
had  a  complete  outfit  for  their  trip,  this  in¬ 
cluding  one  of  the  new  canvas  houses.  Col. 
Dalzell  reports  that  the  fishing  was  good. 

Maria  Stephens  Roynon,  mother  of  Joseph 

B.  Roynon  of  the  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Companj', 
died  on  Sunday  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
years.  She  is  survived  by  five  children,  two 
girls  and  three  boys.  Her  husband,  George 

C.  Roynon,  died  about  thirty-five  years  ago. 
Shortly  after  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roynon  took  up  their  residence  on  the  north¬ 
west  side,  and  Mrs.  Roynon  had  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  that  section  of  the  city  until  her  death. 
Services  were  held  at  her  daughter’s  residence 
on  the  north  side,  Wednesday,  June  25th,  at 
2  p.  m.  The  interment  was  at  Rose  Hill  ceme- 
tary. 

The  American  Collieries  Company,  jobbers, 
with  offices  in  the  Fisher  building,  called  a 
meeting  of  its  creditors  this  week  in  an  effort 
to  extricate  the  company  from  its  financial 
troubles.  G.  N.  Durling,  president  of  the 
company,  was  unable  to  be  present  and  no 
definite  agreement  could  be  reached.  A  state¬ 
ment  of  the  company’s  affairs  shows  a  total  of 
$5,620.00  as  bills  receivable.  The  indebtedness 
of  the  company,  amounts  to  $4,658.00.  Two 
of  the  accounts  receivable  amount  to  $2,300.00 
for  breach  of  contract  and  $1,700.00  additional 
are  accounts  that  are  in  the  hands  of  their 
attorneys  for  collection.  On  account  of  the 
character  of  the  bills  receivable,  the  creditors 
present  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  let  the  company  continue,  ac¬ 
cepting  its  notes.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
hold  another  meeting  on  July  2nd  at  10  a.  m. 


in  the  offices  of  Baker  &  Holder,  attorneys  for 
Mr.  Durling. 

L.  Romanski,  president  of  the  Atlas  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
dull  period  in  the  wholesale  coal  business  to 
make  visits  to  different  consuming  centers  to 
study  different  market  zones  and  conditions. 
Only  recently  he  returned  from  a  trip  through 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  and  for  the  last  week  he 
has  been  spending  his  time  in  Indiana.  Mr. 
Romanski  says  that  the  one  condition  which 
he  finds  almost  everywhere  is  that  the  retail 
dealers  are  tremendously  short  of  labor  and 
are  finding  it  extremely  difficult  if,  indeed,  not 
almost  impossible,  to  find  enough  labor  to  un¬ 
load  their  cars.  In  some  points  in  the  west 
it  was  necessary  for  the  retail  dealers  them¬ 
selves  to  unload  their  cars  in  order  to  avoid 
accumulation  of  car  service  charges.  On  his 
recent  trip  into  Indiana  he  found  precisely 
the  same  conditions  obtain,  and  thus  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  shortage  of  labor 
is  really  general.  Mr.  Romanski  is  also  of  the 
opinion,  as  the  result  of  his  recent  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  western  and  northern  Indiana  is 
going  to  be  a  good  market  for  high  grade 
Indiana  and  Illinois  coal.  He  believes  these 
are  going  to  supplant  the  better  grades  of  coal 
from  the  east  which  have  been  moved  in  there 
heretofore  at  a  high  freight  rate. 

^  The  latter  part  of  last  week  the  Board  of 
Education  advertised  for  bids  upon  its  coal. 
This  aroused  considerable  interest  among  the 
coal  men  of  Chicago  on  several  accounts.  In 
Uie  first  place  the  Board  of  Education  had 
its  bids  out  last  year  very  early  in  May,  giv¬ 
ing  everybody  time  to  study  the  specifications 
before  bidding.  Likewise,  the  board  last  year 
bought  its  coal  early  in  June  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  getting  into  the  domestic  market 
ahead  of  the  summer  buyer.  It  sought, 
plainly,  to  get  full  advantage  of  certain  prices 
supposed  to  prevail  the  latter  part  of  May 
or  the  first  of  June.  good  deal  of  interest 
centers  at  present,  in  the  question  why  the 
l)oard  postponed  the  buying  for  more  than  a 
month  tliis  year  and  put  out  its  proposals  at 
a  time  when  it  must  enter  into  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  summer  storage  movement  on 
domestic  coal.  This  does  not,  however,  tell 
all  the  things  which  has  aroused  the  curiosity 
of  the  Chicago  coal  dealers.  Some  of  them 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  know  why  the 
Foard  should  announce  that  it  had  determined 
to  al)andon  all  relations  with  commercial 
chemists  and  try  to  use  the  chemists  of  the 
city  at  what  it  calls  the  saving  of  about  $1,000 
a  year?  This  shift,  incidentally,  will  mean  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  samples  taken. 
The  board  seems  to  be  a  little  generous  this 
year.  Some  little  curiosity  also  is  expressed 
as  to  why  the  board  should  decide  to  abandon 
the  purchase  of  threc-inch  lump  and  express 
a  preference,  exactly  the  reverse  of  its  prefer¬ 
ence  of  last  year,  for  inch  and  a  quarter 
lump. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 


E.  Kelly  Rothstein,  manager  coal  and  coke 
department,  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  visited  Baltimore 
this  week. 

G.  N.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Coal  Sales  Company,  has  returned  from 
a  brief  western  trip. 

W.  A.  Marshall,  of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co., 
No.  1  Broadway,  visited  the  operations  of  his 
company  in  Pennsylvania  this  week. 

Ralph  Lewers,  secretary  of  the  A.  W.  Hille- 
brand  Company,  is 'attending  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  commencement  exercises  this  week. 

D. '  B.  Zimmerman,  president  of  the  Que- 
mahoning  Coal  Company,  Somerset,  Pa.,  was 
at  the  New  York  offices  of  his  company  sev¬ 
eral  days  last  week. 

J.  E.  Parsons,  New  York  manager  Consoli¬ 
dation  Coal  Company,  has  returned  from  a 
tour  of  the  mines  of  his  company  in  West 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

Lucien  Hill,  eastern  manager  of  sales  of 
the  United  Coal  Company,  was  in  New  York 
on  Tuesday,  en  route  to  his  home  in  Balti¬ 
more,  following  a  visit  to  New  England. 

John  W.  Boileau,  prominent  engineer  and 
mining  man  has  been  in  New  York  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  summoned  as  a  witness  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  conducted  to  go  into  the  steel  corpora¬ 
tion’s  alleged  monopoly. 

The  Coal  Credit  Exchange,  with  headquar¬ 


ters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  opened  New  York 
offices  on  the  seventh  floor  of  No.  29  Broad¬ 
way.  James  Carson,  formerly  with  the  De¬ 
troit  office,  is  in  charge  as  manager. 

H.  L.  Herbert  of  H.  L.  Herbert  &  Co.,  No. 
17  Battery  Place,  sailed  with  Mrs.  Herbert 
on  the  Steamship  Imperator  on  Wednesday 
for  a  European  trip.  Mr.  Herbert  will  take 
the  baths  at  Baden-Baden,  Germany. 

Howard  H.  Logue,  for  many  years  in  the 
retail  business  with  L.  E.  Muller,  No.  til 
King  street.  New  York  City,  has  retired  from 
this  firm  and  opened  an  office  at  No.  143  Lib¬ 
erty  street,  where  he  is  carrying  on  a  coal  and 
stevedoring  business. 

Mexican  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  No.  11 
Broadway,  which  has  been  inactive  since  the 
disturbances  in  Mexico,  have  unsettled  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  and  will  close  their  New  York 
offices  shortly  until  business  conditions  be¬ 
come  more  stable  in  that  country. 

Advices  from  Somerset,  Pa.,  state  that  the 
Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Company,  of  which 
J.  C.  Brydon  is  president,  has  about  com¬ 
pleted  its  second  opening  at  Harrison.  The 
C  prime  vein  will  be  mined.  This  new  open¬ 
ing  will  enable  the  company  to  double  its 
present  output. 

T.  B.  Davis  of  the  Island  Creek  and  Pond 
Creek  Coal  companies,  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  these  companies  in  Bos¬ 
ton  last  week.  Mr.  Davis,  who  has  been  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  was  elected 
president  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  A.  F.  Holden. 

Inspector  John  H.  Carroll,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures  of  New  York  City,  and 
also  acting  in  that  capacity  for  the  Coal  Trade 
Protective  Association,  has  been  confined  to 
his  home  for  the  past  two  weeks  with  an  eye 
trouble.  He  is  expected  to  be  around  in  the 
next  few  days. 

Frederick  P.  Sperry,  formerly  president  of 
the  Sperry  &  Popham  Coal  Company,  New 
York,  which  was  purchased  recently  by  Olin 
J.  Stephens,  Inc.,  will  remove  with  his  family 
to  California,  when  his  busines  affairs  are 
wound  up.  The  move  is  necessitated  by  the 
ill  health  of  Airs.  Sperry. 

Oneida  tunnel,  which  has  been  in  course  of 
construction  for  over  a  year,  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Company,  near  Hazleton,  Pa., 
was  finished  last  week,  thirty  days  ahead  of 
time.  Natural  drainage  will  be  afforded  a 
large  area,  reducing  the  pumping  costs  greatly. 
The  tunnel  is  over  a  mile  long,  or  exactly 
7,027  feet. 

On  Friday  of  this  week,  the  new  coal  dump¬ 
ing  machine  installed  by  the  McMyler  Inter- 
State  Company,  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road  at  its  Perth  Amboy  piers,  will  be  given 
a  try  out.  This  dumping  machine  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  loading  of  vessels  at  the  Perth 
Amboy  piers.  This  installation  means  the  use 
of  the  dumping  machines  at  four  of  the  New 
York  harbor  coal  piers. 

S.  B.  Thorne,  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  No. 

1  Broadway,  will  return  early  next  week  from 
a  five  months’  trip,  covering  a  visit  to  Hono¬ 
lulu  and  an  extended  stay  in  California.  Mr. 
Thorne  was  married  just  five  months  a.go  to 
Miss  Gertrude  Kemmerer,  daughter  of  Mr. 
M.  S.  Kemmerer,  the  well  known  coal  opera¬ 
tor,  and  the  couple  have  spent  their  honey¬ 
moon  on  the  trip  outlined  above. 

New  York,  like  other  important  coal  centers, 
is  very  much  interested  in  keeping  track  of 
the  labor  situation  in  the  West  Virginia  field, 
particularly  in  the  New  River  and  Pocahon¬ 
tas  regions.  Last  week  the  operators,  cover¬ 
ing  the  Pocahontas  and  New  River  operations 
along  the  lines  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  Virginian  Railways 
in  West  Virginia,  held  a  meeting  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  refuse  rec: 
ognilion  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  in 
dealing  with  their  employes.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  after  this  meeting  that  the  decision 
was  unanimous  and  final,  and  that  demands 
of  the  miners  for  recognition  .of  the  union 
would  not  be  considered  further.  New  '^ork 
coal  men  who  are  interested  in  these  regions 
are  most  affected  by  the  shortage  of  labor. 
Production  especially  along  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  and  Virginian  is  being  curtailed,  not  due 
to  strikes  of  miners,  but  general  scarcity  of 
labor.  No  doubt  no  few  miners  are  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  share  of  trouble  due  to  the  agi¬ 
tators,  and  are  seeking  other  means  of  em¬ 
ployment  until  the  trouble  blows  over. 
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Small  Activities  in  Many  Markets. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs. 

I'.cl.  Horclen  of  Heilner  &  Son,  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way,  is  suinniering  at  Avon-by-the-Sea,  N.  J., 
and  is  commuting  daily  via  the  Sandy  Hook 
flyers. 

Within  the  next  week  or  ten  days  one  half 
million  dollars  declared  by  the  decision  of 
Labor  Commissioner  Neill  to  be  due  the 
miners  of  the  anthracite  regions  under  the 
sliding  scale  on  their  wages  for  March,  1913, 
will  be  distributed  among  the  180,000  men 
employed  in  the  anthracite  coal  field.  Vari¬ 
ous  anthracite  companies  have  announced  that 
they  will  pay  promptly  the  money  that  has 
been  held  by  the  umpire  to  be  due  the  men. 
By  the  term  of  the  new  anthracite  agreement, 
adopted  in  May,  1912,  the  sliding  scale  went 
out  of  existence  on  April,  1912,  giving  way  to 
an  advantageous  flat  increase  of  ten  per  cent. 
The  sliding  scale,  was  instituted  by  Anthracite 
Mine  Commission  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1902.  By  its  provision  for  every 
five  cents  that  prepared  coal  went  above  $3.50 
at  tidewater,  the  miners  were  to  be  given 
an  additional  one  per  cent  on  their  earnings. 
For  March,  1912,  the  average  sales  at  tide¬ 
water  were  $3.85,  which  meant  seven  per  cent 
on  the  amount  of  the  earnings.  The  payments 
of  this  increase  for  that  month  was  in  dis¬ 
pute,  until  finally  Labor  Commissioner  Neill 
rendered  his  decision. 

The  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company,  having  large 
holdings  of  coal  lands  in  eastern  Kentucky, 
are  now  comfortably  quartered  in  their  New 
York  office  on  the  fourteenth  floor  of  the 
Bankers  Trust  building.  No.  14  Wall  street. 
J.  F.  Canfield,  formerly  with  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Company,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  Secretary  Jud  Stewart  and  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Consolidation  offices  is  being  filled 
by  H.  L.  Lamb,  for  a  number  of  years  past 
w’ith  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  their 
St.  George’s  piers.  Vice-President  George  W. 
Fleming,  of  the  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company,  will 
make  the  New  York  office  his  headquarters. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railway  is  now  pushing  its  branch  line  to 
open  up  some  of  the  coal  lands  controlled  by 
the  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company.  By  the  time  this 
branch  line  is  completed,  it  is  expected  that 
the  development  work  will  have  so  far  pro¬ 
gressed  that  the  new  road  will  be"  given  an 
initial  tonnage  of  3,500  tons  per  day,  to  be 
rapidly  increased.  Recently  the  Elkhorn  Fuel 
Company  gave  to  the  Nicola  Building  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pittsburgh  a  contract  for  one  thou¬ 
sand  buildings  to  be  erected  in  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky,  where  they  have  started  development. 
The  coals  to  be  mined  from  this  property  will 
for  the  present  be  shipped  into  the  western 
markets. 


News  Local  to  Chicago. 

The  smokeless  coal  salesmen  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  now  where  they  can  put  in  about  a  half 
a  day  telling  the  different  inquirers  for  coal 
that  they  haven’t  any  to  sell;  then  they  can 
take  the  rest  of  the  week  in  which  to  play 
golf  or  tennis  or  go  fishing.  The  conditions 
of  the  smokeless  market  are  selling  coal  rather 
than  the  salesmen  themselves  and  that  is 
likely  to  continue  for  some  little  time.  Most 
people  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  very  serious  shortage  of  that  coal,  first 
on  account  of  cars  and,  second,  on  account  of 
a  possible  strike  in  that  field.  It  is  the  belief 
in  the  car  shortage  and  the  belief  in  the  strike 
which  is  selling  the  coal,  rather  than  the 
efforts  of  salesmen.  At  any  rate  a  great  deal 
of  smokeless  coal  is  going  into  storage  against 
need  next  winter.  This  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  most  effectual  ways  of  preventing  any 
actual  shortage  when  the  time  arrives. 

Because  of  the  announcement,  made  last 
week,  of  the  trip  of  the  battleship  Duhuque, 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  on  Thursday 
of  this  week,  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  scheduled  for  Tuesday 
afternoon  would  not  take  place.  The  meeting 
was  postponed,  it  being  the  intention  to 
concentrate  everything  upon  the  annual  outing 
which  was  to  take  the  form  of  a  trip  on  board 
the  battleship.  Then,  on  Tuesday,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  that  owing  to  an  ac¬ 
cident  in  the  engine  room,  the  battleship  Du- 
l)uque  had  been  disabled  and  could  not  be 
repaired  in  time  for  the  trip  in  question. 


Therefore,  that  trip  has  been  postponed,  also, 
until  some  time  in  July.  Announcement  of 
the  date  of  sailing  will  he  made  in  due  time. 
It  was  likewise  announced  that  the  tickets 
purchased  for  the  trip  on  Thursday  will  be 
honored  at  the  time  of  the  trip  later. 

Owing  to  the  rainy  morning  the  attendance 
at  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Coal  Trade  Golf 
Association,  held  on  the  course  of  the  Calu¬ 
met  Country  Club  at  Burnside,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  road,  did  not  bring  out  over  thirty 
players.  In  spite  of  a  high  wind  and  very 
warm  weather  the  scores  were  fairly  good 
and  the  general  enjoyment  of  the  day  most 
satisfactory.  The  best  scores  for  the  18-hole 
handicap  contest  were  as  follows: 


B.  L.  Shepard  . 

D.  \V.  Heath . 

R.  Rea  . 

H.  H.  Taylor  . 

W.  C.  Hill  . 107 

J.  E.  Beebe  . 

R.  Daniels  . 

W.  A.  Hays  . 

H.  J.  Elliot  . 

R.  McCIevey  . 

E.  F.  Smith  .  95 

C.  Eastman  . 106 

F.  Gascoigne  . 103 

A.  O.  Tandy  . 

H.  M.  Hall  . 105 

C.  F.  Lemmon  . 131 

H.  A.  Husky  . 

M.  E.  Schoentlialer  . 

H.  P.  Pope  . 

C.  J.  Fletcher  .  91 

C.  M.  Moderwell  . 113 

L.  W.  Jones  . 

Geo.  Koehler  . 113 

C.  T.  Roberts  . 115 

B.  L.  Shepard  won  the  gold  m 
net  score  for  the  day,  92-12-80. 
won  the  low  gross  prize  for  the  afternoon 
play,  89  from  scratch.  F.  Gascoigne  won  the 
low  net  prize  for  the  afternoon,  103-20-83. 
For  the  O'Gara  cup,  R.  McClevy  defeated 
H.  M.  Hall,  5  up;  A.  W.  Hays  defeated  M.  E. 
Schoentlialer,  2  up;  J.  H.^  Coulter  and  H.  J. 
Elliott  match  postponed;  C.  G.  Hall  and  H.  H. 
Taylor  match  postponed.  For  the  J.  K.  Dering 
cup,  C.  J.  Fletcher  defeated  B.  L.  Shepard, 
6 — 5;  H.  P.  Pope  defeated  A.  M.  Hull  by 
default;  R.  Rea  defeated  A.  O.  Tandy,  5 — 4 — 
301  holes ;  E.  F.  Smith  defeated  A.  W.  Hays, 
1  up  36  holes.  All  other  matches  postponed 
for  this  cup.  For  the  next  meeting  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  July  10th,  C.  F.  Lemmon  gives  a  gold 
mounted  fountain  pen  for  the  lowest  total 
net  score  on  a  blind  hole.  For  the  members 
taking  part  in  all  of  the  matches  this  season, 
jdaying  for  the  W.  C.  Hill  gold  watch,  the 
following  are  the  standings: 
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93 
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20 
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.113 
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88 

.115 

30 

85 

dal 

for 

low 

R. 

Daniels 

A.  O.  Tandy  .  335 

D.  W.  Heath  .  339 

C.  T.  Fletcher  .  340 

II.  M.  Hall  .  341 

R.  Rea  .  343 

E.  F.  Smith  .  345 


In  this  watch  contest  up  to  the  last  meet 
(Calumet),  H.  M.  Hall  was  in  the  lead,  with 
A.  O.  Tandy  second,  and  D.  W.  Heath  now 
moves  from  fifth  place  to  second  place. 

For  the  Edwards  &  Bradford  cup  handicap 
against  bogey,  D.  W.  Heath  won  one  point 
on  this  cup  with  1  down. 

For  the  minor  prizes  of  the  day’s  play,  R. 
Daniels  won  low  gross,  85  from  scratch;  F. 
Gascoigne  won  low  net,  102 — 20 — 82;  J.  E. 
Beebe  won  second  low  net,  103 — 20 — 83. 


New  England  Trade  Notes. 

The  Staples  Coal  Company  of  Fall  River  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $500,- 
000,  hy  the  issuance  of  4,500  shares  of  common 
stock  at  $100  a  share. 

The  Staples  Coal  Company  of  Taunton  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $300,- 
000,  by  issuing  2,500  shares  of  common  stock 
at  $100. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Pond  Creek  Coal  Company  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected :  Galen  L.  Stone,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors;  T.  B.  Davis,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  S.  E.  Farwell,  vice-president ;  and  F.  W. 
Batchelder,  secretary  and  treasurer.  F.  H.  Goff, 
who  is  president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  was  elected  a  director  to  succeed  the  late 
A.  F.  Holden,  and  also  made  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Fred  FI.  Goff  and  Ben  P.  Bole,  of  Cleveland, 
trustees  of  the  estate  of  A.  F.  Flolden,  have 
been  elected  directors  of  the  Island  Creek  Coal 
Company.  Philip  E.  Coyle  resigned  from  the 
board.  The  following  officers  have  been  elected : 


T.  B.  Davis,  president;  C.  A.  Hight,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  F.  W.  Batchelder,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer;  M.  A.  Donovan,  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer;  and  W.  H.  Coolidge,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  The  company  recently  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  of  fifty  cents  and  an  extra 
dividend  of  $3  on  the  common  stock,  payable 
August  1st  to  stockholders  of  record  July  15 ; 
also  the  regular  quarterly  of  $1.50  on  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  payable  July  1st  to  stockholders  of 
record  June  25.  New  stock,  at  $50  a  share,  is 
offered  to  common  stockholders  pro  rata  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  manner  as  offered  a  year  ago.  A 
syndicate  of  the  directors  has  agreed ‘to  take  at 
$50  a  share,  without  commission,  any  stock  which 
the  common  stockholders  may  not  subscribe  for. 


Toledo  News  Notes, 

Mr.  Bartlett,  general  manager  of  the  Darby 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Cincinnati,  was  a  Toledo 
visitor  this  week. 

The  Geo.  M.  Jones  Company’s  Pultney  mine  at 
Bellaire,  Ohio,  has  been  idle  during  the  past 
week  owing  to  labor  difficulties. 

L.  H.  Henderson,  secretary  of  the  Juannata 
Coal  Company,  Philadelphia,  was  in  Toledo  the 
past  week  in  the  interest  of  his  Lily  smithing 
coal. 

Owing  to  the  immense  improvements  and  al¬ 
terations  being  made  at  the  Lake  Shore  yards  in 
y\ir  Line  Junction,  Toledo,  the  Lake  Shore  Rail¬ 
road  Company  has  been  unable  to  store  its 
usual  stock  of  coal  here.  The  improvements  are 
progressing  rapidly. 

Donald  Frisbee,  of  the  Frisbee-Morgan  Coal 
Company,  was  united  in  marriage  last  week  to 
Miss  Winifred  Stewart.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  charmingly  furnished  apartment  on 
West  Woodruff  street,  which  is  to  be  occupied 
by  the  young  people  as  their  first  home.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  wedding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frisbee  left  on 
a  honeymoon  trip.  They  expect  to  visit  various 
eastern  points.  Mr.  Frisbee  is  one  of  Toledo’s 
rising  young  business  men  and  upon  his  return 
will  assume  the  management  of  the  firm  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  a  position  heretofore  occupied 
by  Jas.  Morgan,  who  recently  resigned  to  go  to 
Jackson,  Mich.,  where  he  has  other  interests  to 
which  he  has  decided  to  devote  himself. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

O.  M.  Deyerle  of  the  Flat  Top  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany,  with  headquarters  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.; 
dropped  off  to  say  a  few  words  to  business 
friends  while  on  his  way  home  from  a  trip 
to  the  west. 

Because  of  the  mix-up  which  occurred  in 
the  coal  contract  held  by  the  New  River  and 
Ohio  Company  at  the  county  court  house, 
there  were  some  wrathy  things  spoken  at  the 
meeting  of  the  county  commissioners  held  to 
award  the  contract  for  the  coming  year.  The 
Reliance  Coal  Company  made  the  low  bid, 
but  the  county  commissioners  decided  that  a 
vote  of  the  full  board  was  necessary  before 
the  contract  could  be  passed. 

The  local  members  of  the  coal  exchange 
feel  right  chesty  these  days  because  they  now 
have  quarters  which  are  second  to  none  in 
luxury  and  convenience  on  this  continent. 
With  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is  its 
foster  daddy,  the  exchange  moved  into  the 
new  quarters  this  week.  There  were  big 
doings,  with  a  parade  and  a  banquet  and 
other  features  of  an  extraordinary  kind. 


During  the  past  two  weeks  the  Link-Belt 
Company  of  Chicago  has  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  orders:  New  complete  steel  tipple, 
including  an  extensive  preparing  and  sizing 
plant,  for  Independence  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  their  mines 
located  at  Kenilworth,  Carbon  county,  Utah. 
This  will  be  the  first  modern  tipple  equipment 
in  the  state  of  Utah.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  it  follows  the  same  general  lines 
of  many  successful  eastern  tipples.  A  com¬ 
plete  modern  steel  head  frame  and  tipple 
equipment  for  the  Jedd  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  Jedd,  W.  Va.  A  Mono-bar  chain  retard¬ 
ing  conveyor  and  screening  plant  for  the 
Asher  Coal  Mining  Company,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  for  their  mines  at  Amru,  Ky.  An  order 
for  reconstructing  the  Consolidated  Coal  Com¬ 
pany’s  No.  14  tipple  at  Staunton,  Ill.  A  large 
rcscreening  plant  for  the  Royalton  No.  1 
mine  at  Royalton,  Ill.,  of  the  Franklin  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  of  St.  Louis. 
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General  Review. 

Labor  Trouble  in  West  Virginia  Has 
Been  Discounted,  and  Hence  Has 
No  Market  Influence. 


The  announcement  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  have  decided  to  call  a  strike 
July  1st  in  the  New  River  district  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  was  nothing  more  than  had  been  antici¬ 
pated.  A  great  deal  of  recent  buying  has  been 
in  anticipation  of  this  strike.  If  the  strike  had 
not  been  called,  some  of  the  buyers  would  have 
been  more  or  less  disappointed.  Thus,  the  action 
of  the  miners’  officials  in  calling  a  strike  has  been 
discounted,  and  for  that  reason  the  incident  is 
without  influence  upon  the  market. 

The  actual  calling  of  the  strike,  however,  con¬ 
centrates  attention  upon  that  situation  and  calls 
for  some  little  inquiry  into  the  possible  effects. 
The  state  of  West  Virginia  produces  about  60,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  The  smokeless 
field,  which  embraces  the  Pocahontas  and  the 
New  River  districts,  produces  about  one-fifth 
of  the  state’s  total  production.  Of  the  smokeless 
production,  the  New  River  field  is  responsible 
for  perhaps  a  half.  Thus  the  New  River  field, 
if  it  should  be  entirely  closed  down,  would  in¬ 
fluence  one-tenth  of  the  total  output  of  that 

^  However,  a  decided  modification  must  be  taken 
into  account.  When  the  strike  was  in  progress 
in  Paint  Creek  and  Cabin  Creek  it  was  known 
that  at  no  time  did  the  members  of  the  union 
amount  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  actual  working 
force.  It  must  be  realized  that  the  men  went 
out  in  those  fields  with  a  great  deal  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  union  than  the  New  River  miners 
will,  after  the  strike  has  been  in  progress  for 
a  year  and  a  half  without  definite  results.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  all  the 
miners  in  the  New  River  field  are  going  to 
strike.  A  very  safe  estimate  would  be  that 
perhaps  as  few  as  five  per  cent  of  them  will  re¬ 
spond  to  the  call  This,  of  course,  is  going  to 
influence  production  somewhat  seriously,  but  it 
need  not  be  expected  that  New  River  coal  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  taken  off  the  market  entirely. 

Even  if  the  entire  field  went  down,  and  stayed 
down  for  a  long  time,  a  matter  of  6,000,000  tons 
taken  out  of  the  market  in  the  course  of  a  year 
would  not  be  a  very  serious  influence  upon  the 
coal  trade  of  the  nation.  Even  though  the  en¬ 
tire  smokeless  field  went  out  and  deprived  the 
market  of  from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  tons  of 
coal,  it  would  not  be  a  handicap  in  the  course 
of  a  year  that  the  coal  trade  could  not  get  over 
very  handily.  But  no  such  developments  are 
likely  to  happen,  or  can  happen. 

As  this  very  clearly  indicates,  those  things 
which  are  making  for  strength  in  the  coal  market 
today  arise  from  other  causes  than  merely  the 
expectation  of  labor  trouble  in  the  West  Virginia 
fields.  One  of  the  big  influences  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  undoubtedly  is  the  danger  of  a  more  or 
less  serious  car  shortage,  which  is  now  expected 
to  begin  to  develop  about  the  first  or  middle  of 
August  and  to  grow  in  seriousness  until  the  latter 
part  of  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  preliminary  and 
American  Railway  Association  shows  cars  are 
not  quite  so  scarce  as  they  were  two  weeks 
ago.  But,  it  is  noticed  that  the  change  for  the 
better  in  the  car  situation  is  in  all  other  lines 
of  trade  than  in  coal.  The  coal  car  situation  is 
steadily  growing  worse.  Part  of  this  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  movement  of  coal  to  the  lakes ; 
part  of  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  preiminary  and 
precautionary  buying  of  smokeless  coal ;  not  a 
little  of  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  buying  of 
steam  coal  in  anticipation  of  a  big  rush  of  busi¬ 
ness  just  the  instant  the  status  of  the  crops  is 
definitely  known. 

The  current  state  of  the  coal  market  is  de¬ 
cidedly  interesting  in  that  it  shows  a  big  and 
steady  demand  for  all  grades  of  eastern  coal. 
The  anthracite  mines  have  enough  business  to 
absorb  completely  the  output  of  all  the  mines 
until  the  middle  of  summer.  Production  is  pretty 
nearly  up  to  maximum,  labor  supply  there  being 
fair,  and  the  car  movement  being  free.  There 
is  enough  of  a  demand  to  take  care  of  almost 
the  total  output  of  eastern  bituminous  mines. 

West  of  the  Indiana-Ohio  line,  however,  the 
conditions  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory,  and  in 
fact,  there  are  some  points  of  stubborn  weakness 
which  the  operators  have  been  trying,  without 
success,  to  remove.  Domestic  demand  is  very 
light. 


Chicago  Market 

Buying  and  Shipment  of  Eastern  Coal  Is 
Heavy,  but  the  Trade  on  Western 
Coal  Is  Slow  and  Quiet. 

Office  of  The  Bl.\ck  Diamond, 

Chicago,  June  26. 

The  situation  in  the  Chicago  coal  market 
at  the  minute  is  that  the  eastern  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  have  been  having  the  call  on  domestic 
trade  and  have  been  getting  a  pretty  fair  slice 
of  steam  business,  while  the  western  coal 
operators  have  been  forced  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  what  is  left  of  the  steam  busi¬ 
ness,  and  with  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  trade.  The  market  on  eastern  coal 
has  been  strong  with  prices  rising;  the  market 
on  western  coal  has  been  soft  with  prices 
long  since  down  to  bed-rock  and  business 
highly  competitive. 

From  this  situation  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  forecast  any  direct  drift.  Following 
the  ordinary  trend  of  opinion,  however,  one 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  little 
later  we  were  going  to  have  a  shortage  of 
eastern  coal  through  the  operation  of  a 
lessened  car  suppply  and  labor  difficulty,  and 
that  the  west  would  get  a  strong,  vigorous, 
although  belated,  market.  That  depends  upon 
so  many  contingencies  it  is  not  altogether  a 
safe  prophecy  to  make;  we  indicate  it  rather 
than  endorse  it. 

The  situation  is  best  told,  perhaps,  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  market  condition  on  the  individual 
coal.  Smokeless  coal  ■  is  the  leader  of  the 
market  very  easily,  being  the  leader,  however, 
on  psychological  influences  rather  than  upon 
any  actual  conditions.  That  is,  the  people 
believe  there  is  going  to  be  a  shortage  of 
that  coal  for  two  reasons.  Therefore,  they 
are  buying  it  so  as  to  create  a  shortage 
already.  As  indicated  elsewhere,  a  strike  has 
been  called  in  the  New  River  district  for  the 
first  of  July.  We  will  know  definitely  next 
Tuesday  whether  this  is  going  to  be  serious 
or  merely  a  flash  in  the  pan.  On  the  belief, 
however,  that  the  miners  are  going  to  be 
able  to  do  what  they  promised  to  do  and, 
therefore,  on  the  belief  that  the  strike  is  going 
to  spread  all  over  the  smokeless  field,  a  great 
many  retail  dealers  have  been  extremely  anx¬ 
ious  over  their  source  of  supply. 

Likewise,  a  great  many  retailers  know  what 
the  car  situation  was  last  year,  and  they  have 
read  various  reports  and  comments  upon  the 
conditions  of  cars  today.  They  are  of  the 
opinion  there  will  be  a  car  shortage  this  fall. 
A  strike  coupled  to  a  car  shortage  means,  to 
the  retail  mind,  a  fixed  shortage  of  coal,  and 
they  are  trying  now  to  forestall  that  by  put¬ 
ting  in  a  supply  even  though  it  is  necessary 
to  put  it  on  the  ground.  Prices,  of  course, 
are  strong  but  largely  fictitious.  No  one 
really  has  any  spot  mine-run,  but  prices  are 
quoted  all  the  way  from  .$1.40  to  $1.50,  with  a 
circular  at  $1.25.  No  one  has  any  lump  and 
egg  coal  to  sell,  but  that  price  is  fixed  at 
from  $2  to  $2.25.  Not  enough  business  is 
done  to  warrant  either  quotation. 

Up  to  this  time  there  hasn’t  been  a  very 
great  deal  of  Hocking  coal  coming  into  this 
territory.  That  market  has  been  strong  and 
active  because  of  rather  free  buying  in  other 
directions.  Not  much  of  this  coal  has  been 
coming  west.  This  is  party  traceable  to  the 
absence  of  demand  and  is  partly  traceable  to 
the  inability  of  the  companies  to  ship.  How¬ 
ever,  the  technical  situation  is  strong  as  far 
as  Hocking  coal  is  concerned,  and  in  fact,  so 
strong  that  an  advance  in  prices  of  five  cents 
a  ton  fS  expected  on  the  first  of  July. 

Almost  precisely  the  same  situation  obtains 
in  the  splint  field.  There  is  a  fair  amount 
of  business  moving  to  the  interior  from  the 
lake  ports,  but  hardly  any  of  the  coal  is  mov¬ 
ing  all-rail  so  far. 

Anthracite  coal  is  getting  stronger  with  the 
movement  a  little  more  persistent.  The  fact 
is  definitely  fixed  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  wholesalers  and  some  retailers  that  the 
supply  in  retail  and  consumers’  hands  is  not 
as  heavy  as  it  should  be  at  this  time  of  year. 
It  is  beginning  again  to  look  like  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  a  great  deal  of  business  into  the 
late  months  of  the  year.  One  thing  which 
will  make  it  easier,  however,  for  the  west 
to  get  coal  is  the  fact  that  the  east  has  been 
taking  the  coal  with  some  freedom. 

On  western  coals  the  situation  is  decidedly 
different  from  that  in  the  east.  Franklin 


county  operators  this  week  put  up  a  new 
mark  to  shoot  at  when  they  announced  an 
advance  in  their  circular  price  to  $1.50,  effect¬ 
ive  July  1st.  This  price  is  going  to  be 
adhered  to  by  some  few  of  the  larger  com¬ 
panies,  but  the  new  circular  is  not  concurred 
in  by  all  producing  interests.  At  the  time 
this  announcement  was  made  of  the  advance 
price,  in  Chicago  some  of  the  companies  were 
offering  their  lump  and  egg  coal  to  the  steam 
trade  at  $1  to  $1.10,  with  the  average  price, 
perhaps,  about  $1.05.  While  this  coal,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  offered  to  the  steam  trade  at 
those  prices,  it  has  not  been  recorded  that 
any  of  the  lump  and  egg  has  been  offered 
to  the  domestic  trade  at  any  such  price, 
either  on  spot  sales  or  even  on  demurrage 
coal.  About  the  lowest  retail  price  is  $1.25. 
However,  the  situation  is  getting  stronger 
now,  because  the  harvest  time  is  here  and 
because  the  demand  is  spreading  out  quite 
a  good  deal.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
the  $1.50  price  actually  stuck.  The  fact  is 
that  the  summer  buying  on  this  coal  custo¬ 
marily  begins  about  July  10th  anyway,  and 
this  price  advance  is  nothing  more  than  dis¬ 
counting  the  appearance  of  this  buying  period. 

As  far  as  Carterville  coal  is  concerned  the 
operators  have  been  rather  stiff-necked  and 
strong-backed  on  prices.  They  haven’t  had 
any  coal  to  sell  for  $1  or  $1.05  and  haven’t 
any  now.  They  have  held  for  $1.35,  making 
that  both  the  maximum  and  the  minimum.  Of 
course,  some  of  this  coal  being  up  to  demur¬ 
rage  was  sold  for  less,  occasionally,  but, 
nevertheless  the  better  class  of  operators  have 
held  steadily  to  circular  which  they  are  doing 
today,  and  which  they  continue  to  do. 

The  screenings  market  has  been  just  about 
the  same  within  the  last  week  as  it  has  been 
heretofore.  That  is,  small-sized,  low-grade 
screenings  have  been  bringing  all  the  way 
from  eighty  to  eighty-five  cents,  the  larger- 
sized,  better-grade  screenings  are  bringing 
from  eighty-five  to  ninety  cents  and  some 
times  higher.  Some  sales  are  reported  as 
high  as  a  dollar. 

The  coke  trade  has  been  running  along 
about  on  an  even  keel.  That  is,  supply  and 
demand  has  just  been  about  balanced,  and 
the  market  is  what  might  be  called  firm,  but 
not  especially  strong. 

Prices  in  net  tons  to  steam  users  and  re¬ 
tail  dealers  on  shipment  direct  from  the  mines 
are  as  follows: 


Franklin  County — 

Chicago 

I-ump  . 

Egg  . 

Mine-run  . 

Screenings  . 

.  1.90®1.95 

No,  1  nut  . 

.  2.56 

No.  2  nut  . 

2.45 

No.  3  nut  . 

2.30 

Harrisburg — 

Domestic  lumo  and  tee . 

2.40 

Steam  lump  . 

.  2.30®2.35 

Mine-run  . 

.  2.20@2.25 

Screenings  . 

.  1.90®1.95 

No.  1  nut  . 

2.40 

No.  2  nut  . . 

2.40 

No.  3  nut  . 

2.30 

Carterville — 

Lump  . 

Egg  . 

.  2.30®2.46 

No.  1  washed . . 

.  2.45®2.70 

No.  2  washed . 

.  2.80®2.40 

Springfield — 

Domestic  lump  . 

,  1.97®2.07 

Steam  lump  . 

.  1.82®1.87 

Mine-run  . 

.  1.77®1.82 

Screenings  . 

.  1.62®1.67 

Greene  County — 

5-inch  lump  . 

2.42 

3-inch  lump  . 

2.82 

5-inch  egg  . 

2.87 

3-inch  egg  . 

2.27 

Mine-run  . 

2.02 

Screenings  . 

,  1.72®1.77 

'Clinton — 

Domestic  lump  . 

.  2.27 

Steam  lump  . 

2.07 

Mine-run  . 

1.87 

Screenings  . 

1.62®1.67 

Pocahontas  and  New  River — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.94®4.20 

Smokeless  (B.  &  O.  and  Tug  River) — 

Mine-run  . 

3.30 

Lump  and  egg . 

3.94®4.20 

Hocking  Valley — 

1 14 -inch  lump  . 

3.16 

Kanawha — 

l!4-inch  lump  . 

3.40 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

6-inch  block  . 

3.86 

Lump  . 

3.76 

Egg  . 

3.66 

Coke — 

Connellsville  . 

,  6.26@6.60 

Wise  county  . 

,  6.25@5.60 

By-product,  egg  and  stove . 

4.86 

By-product,  nut  . 

4.75®4.85 

Gas-house  . 

4.50®4.60 

Mines 
$1.50 
1.50 
1.15@1.25 
.85®  .90 
1.50 
1.40 
1.25 


1.35 
1.26@1.30 
1.16@1.20 

.86®  .90 
1.85 

1.36 
1.26 

1.26@1.40 
1.26@1.40 
1.40®  1.66 
1.26@1.36 

1.16@1.26 
1.00®1.06 
.96@1.00 
.80®  .86 

1.66 
1.46 
1.60 
1.40 
1.16 
.85®  .90 

1.60 
1.30 
1.10 
.85®  .90 

1.25 
1.90@2.15 

1.26 
1.90®2.16 

1.60 

1.50 

1.95 

1.85 

1.76 


*These  prices  are  on  No.  3  and  6  vein  coal.  No.  4  coal 
ranges  10  to  16  cents  higher. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade. 

Car  and  Labor  Shortages  and  Low  River 
Stage  Make  for  Quiet  Coal  Market 
Conditions. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

1502  Oliver  building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  25,  1913. 

With  waterless  rivers,  and  minerless  coal  mines, 
and  to  a  certain  earless  railroads,  the  coal  con¬ 
dition  in  Pittsburgh  is  a  very  quiet  one,  and  this 
in  the  face  of  a  heavy  demand,  with  prices 
firm  at  $1.50  for  three-quarters  screened  coal  as 
the  base.  The  scarcity  of  miners  is  still  felt 
in  this  district,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
mines  to  produce  more  than  about  seventy  per 
cent  of  their  normal  tonnage. 

The  car  supply  is  also  complained  of,  although 
not  serious  as.  yet,  but  if  normal  conditions  ex¬ 
isted  it  would  be  serious,  and  will  be  much  more 
so  a  little  later,  when  cars  will  be  withdrawn 
for  the  grain  movement  in  the  west.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  difficulties,  according  to  the  present 
indications,  Pittsburgh  coal  trade  for  the  present 
year,  will  be  a  record  breaker  for  both  price  and 
production. 

It  is  said  that  Pittsburgh  coal  operators  are 
receiving  inquiries  from  companies  in  the  middle 
west,  which  in  the  past  have  depended  on  petro¬ 
leum  products  for  the  manufacturing  of  illum¬ 
inating  gas.  The  withdrawal  of  the  oil  companies 
from  all  the  oil  markets  that  supplied  gas  com¬ 
panies  has  forced  the  latter  to  return  to  the  coal 
as  production.  This  has  increased  the  normal 
demand  for  coal;  it  is  said  several  million  tons 
annually.  One  of  the  leading  Pittsburgh  opera¬ 
tors  yesterday  said  these  gas  companies  are 
short  more  than  1,500,000  tons  for  the  coming 
year  and  have  been  unable  to  place  this  large  ton¬ 
nage,  because  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  coal  and 
the  failure  of  coal  fields  in  West  Virginia  to 
produce  their  normal  tonnage. 

The  situation  in  West  Virginia  is  acute,  and 
the  feeling  between  operator  and  miner,  if  any¬ 
thing  is  more  bitter  than  before  the  senatorial 
investigation.  Associated  press  reports  state  that 
a  general  strike  of  15,000  to  20,000  miners,  em- 
l)racing  the  entire  troubled  zone,  is  to  be  called 
July  1st.  The  practical  demands  are  the  right 
to  organize  without  discrimination,  as  well  as 
the  nine-hour  day,  two  weeks’  pay,  checkweigh- 
man,  short  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  the  right  to  buy 
the  necessities  of  life  without  interference  or 
discrimination,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Baldwin 
guards. 

Navigation  is  almost  at  a  standstill  and  none 
of  the  coal  boats  are  in  operation,  excepting  in 
the  lower  rivers,  between  Cincinnati  and  New 
(Orleans.  Slight  increases  in  the  stage  of  the  lower 
(Ohio  were  reported  at  several  points  below 
Wheeling  yesterday,  but  were  not  sufficient  for 
the  resumption  of  navigation  by  the  coal  boats, 
eight  of  which  are  tied  up  between  Pittsburgh 
and  Point  Pleasant.  According  to  the  river 
bulletin  of  yesterday,  the  Monongahela  river  will 
rise  slightly  and  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  will 
change  but  little  this  week.  The  cruiser,  Capt. 
D.  S.  McDonald,  enroute  from  Louisville,  Ky., 
with  empties  for  the  River  Coal  Company,  tied 
up  yesterday  at  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  low  water.  The  Duquesne  of  the  Mo¬ 
nongahela  River  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany’s  fleet  cleared  from  New  Orleans  with  a 
tow  of  empties  yesterday.  The  J.  B.  Williams 
is  scheduled  to  leave  New  Orleans  for  Louis¬ 
ville  with  empties  today.  The  announcement 
is  made  that  work  on  three  new  locks  and  dams 
in  the  Ohio  river  will  be  started  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Tjock  No.  15  to  be  located  at  Bens 
Run,  W.  Va. ;  Dam  No.  17,  four  miles  above 
Marietta,  Ohio;  and  Dam  No.  24,  one  mile  from 
Racine,  Ohio,  will  be  started  as  soon  as  con¬ 
tracts  arc  let. 

Leading  coke  producers  in  the  Pittsburgh- 
Connellsville  district  report  a  most  satisfactory 
month,  a  record  breaker,  in  fact,  for  the  season, 
and  orders  crowding  them  for  spot  though  the 
deadlock  still  continues  as  to  contract,  with 
buyers  trying  to  force  lower  prices,  and  proclucers 
holding  firm  at  present  figures,  and  it  looks  as  if 
July  would  see  little  or  no  change  from  the 
present  situation  ;  in  the  meantime,  it  is  .a  hand 
to  mouth  market. 

Today’s  quotations  follow,  and  though  there 
has  been  some  sales  reported  at  figures  slightly 
at  variance  with  these,  they  have  been  for  small 
lots,  or  inferior  grades  or  for  local  reasons  that 


in  no  way  are  any  criteria  and  have  no  effect 
on  the  market. 

COKE  PER  TOK  AT  OVENS. 

Furnace,  Prompt  .  $2.25 

Furnace,  Contract  .  2.60 

Foundry,  Prompt  .  3.00 

Foundry,  Contract  . $3.00  to  3.25 

COAL  PER  TON  F.  0.  B.  CARS - MINE. 

^-inch  Screened  Lump  . $1.50  to  $1.55 

^•inch  Screened  Gas  .  1.50  to  1.55 

Mine  Run  .  1.40  to  1.45 

Gas  Slack  . 90  to  .95 

Steam  Slack  .  .90 


News  Local  to  Pittsburgh. 

Pj  H.  Woods,  secretary  of  the  M.  W.  Warren 
Coke  Company  of  St.  Louis,  was  a  Pittsburgh 
visitor  during  the  week. 

W.  R.  Ross  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  a  business 
visitor  in  Pittsburgh  this  week.  Mr.  Ross  gives 
a  most  optimistic  report  of  Dayton’s  recovery 
from  the  effect  of  the  flood,  and  says  things  are 
fast  assuming  the  normal. 

John  W.  Boileau  returned  from  New  York 
last  Saturday,  where  he  was  giving  testimony 
for  the  defendants  in  the  United  States  district 
court  in  the  suit  of  the  Government  against  the 
LInited  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Monongahela,  Pa. — The  River  Coal  Company 
is  preparing  to  install  electric  power  from  the 
West  Penn  Electric  Company’s  plant  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  mine.  The  River  Coal  Company  plans  to 
install  electric  power  in  ten  of  its  mines. 

W.  W.  Keefer  of  the  Pittsburgh  Terminal 
Railroad  Coal  &  Coke  Company.  Mr.  J.  G.  Pat¬ 
terson,  president  of  the  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio 
Coal  (ilompany,  and  R.  C.  Hall,  chief  engineer  of 
the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  were  all  reg¬ 
istered  at  the  New  York  hotels  the  past  week. 

Indiana,  Pa. — Vast  improvements  that  will  re¬ 
sult  in  greatly  increasing  the  coal  output  of  this 
county  are  under  way  by  the  Rochester  &  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  its  subsidiary  coal  companies  in  this 
district.  Two  railroad  branches  are  being  built 
in  the  Lucerne  district  to  develop  the  Tearing 
Run  field  and  another  branch  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  in  the  Jacksonville  district  to  operate  the 
holdings  of  the  Coal  Run  Mining  Company. 

Spangler,  Pa. — A  coal  deal  in  which  $500,000 
is  involved  is  being  negotiated  by  James  A. 
McClain,  cashier  of  the  Spangler  National  Bank. 
Mr.  McClain  has  taken  an  option  on  the  Mac- 
Henry  coal  tract  on  Little  Yellow  creek,  near 
Nolo,  Indiana  county.  The  field  consists  of  about 
5,000  acres.  The  option  price  is  $100  per  acre. 
An  investigation  will  be  made  and  if  the  coat 
proves  suitable  for  coking  purposes,  an  extensive 
coking  plant  will  be  constructed. 

Charleroi,  Pa. — Two  months  should  see  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  actual  operations  of  the  Charleroi 
mine  of  the  Carnegie  Coal  Company.  The  work 
of  building  the  tipple  has  gotten  under  way  and 
it  is  expected  it  will  be  finished  within  four  weeks. 
The  new  mine  opening  has  been  driven  approxi¬ 
mately  450  feet  of  the  800  feet  to  go.  All  the 
tipple  work  will  be  of  steel.  It  will  be  built 
fifty-four  feet  above  the  railroad  tracks.  Though 
the  tipple  will  be  built  for  railroad  shipping  ac¬ 
commodations,  arrangements  will  be  made  so  that 
river  shipments  of  coal  can  be  made. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  the  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000,000  will  be  floated  shortly  by 
the  Monongahela  Railroad  to  provide  money  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern 
Railroad.  The  B.  &  N.  is  owned  jointly  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  B.  &  O  ,  and  P.  &  L.  E.,  and  the 
directorate  is  made  up  of  the  officials  of  these 
roads,  and  the  purchase  is  regarded  as  simply  a 
taking  over  for  convenience.  Not  a  great  deal 
of  track  will  have  to  be  laid  by  the  Monongahela 
Railroad,  it  is  understood,  when  it  takes  over 
the  Buckhannon  &  Northern.  Practically  all  will 
l)e  between  Fairmont  and  Morgantown.  After 
work  had  gone  on  for  several  months  on  the 
Buckhannon  &  Northern  construction  litigation 
and  trouble  of  various  kinds  necessitated  a  dis¬ 
continuance  of  work.  That  was  some  months 
ago,  and  scarcely  any  work  has  been  done  on  the 
line  since. 

The  link  between  the  state  line  and  Buckhannon 
to  the  south  is  an  important  one.  It  will  open 
up  a  new  field  and  provide  a  new  outlet  from 
the  Pittsburgh  district  to  rich  West  Virginia  ter¬ 
ritory.  From  Buckhannon  the  Coal  &  Coke 
Railroad,  which  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
smaller  railroads  in  the  country  has  a  line  to 
Charleston.  Benefits  to  be  derived  are  apparent. 
'I'he  connections  would  open  up  a  new  route  to 
the  south.  Considerable  anxiety  has  been  mani¬ 


fested  in  railroad  lines  to  establish  a  new  route 
through  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  order  to  catch 
some  of  the  Panama  canal  trade.  It  will  not  be 
long  until  the  Panama  canal  is  opened  and  the 
railroad  first  on  the  scene  will  be  the  one  to 
profit. 

It  is  understood  that  the  land  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  cornprises  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  Elk- 
horn  coking  coal  field  and  lies  principally  north 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company’s  develop¬ 
ment,  being  mainly  in  the  watersheds  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Big  Sandy  rivers  and  north  along 
Beaver  creek  and  other_  tributaries  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Big  Sandy  and  Licking  rivers.  The  lands 
are  said  to  be  underlaid  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty  per  cent  by  the  Elkhorn  seam  and  the 
estimated  production  is  5,500  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company  of  Fairmont,  W. 
Va.,  has  contracted  with  the  Nicola  Building 
Company  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  construction  of 
one  thousand  buildings  in  connection  with  the 
plans  for  a  modern  mining  town  in  Letcher 
county,  Ky.  This  $30,000,000  corporation,  whose 
organization  and  plans  were  announced  some 
months  ago,  is  about  to  begin  the  extensive  con¬ 
struction  required  in  connection  with  its  plant 
for  developing  300,000  acres  of  coal  land — 285,000 
acres  in  Kentucky  and  15,000  acres  in  West 
Virginia.  A  majority  of  the  buildings  to  be 
erected  by  the  Nicola  Company  will  be  dwell¬ 
ings  for  the  miners,  but  stores  and  business 
blocks,  amusement  places  and  halls  are  included 
in  buildings  to  be  erected.  The  lumber  and  bricks 
needed  for  their  construction  will  be  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Elkhorn  Fuel  Company’s  by-plants, 
which  it  is  about  to  put  in  operation.  These 
plants  will  include  brickyards,  with  a  daily  ca¬ 
pacity  of  50,000,  and  saw,  planing  and  finishing 
mills,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  30,000  feet  of 
lumber  each.  Water  works,  sewage  system  and 
electric  lighting  plants  will  be  installed  for  the 
public  utility  of  the  town. 


Toledo  Market. 


Toledo  Ohio,  June  2&.— {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence)  —The.  Toledo  market  is  remarkably  strong 
for  this  season  of  the  year  and  there  is  no  in¬ 
dication  of  wavering  anywhere  along  the  line. 
The  traffic  situation  is  good,  cars  being  plentiful. 
Practically  all  coal  coming  into  this  market  has 
been  sold  before  it  is  ordered  and  practically 
no  consignment  stuff  is  finding  its  way  into  the 
loledo  market. 

Lake  shipments  are  unusually  large.  The 
Ohio  steam  market  is  very  strong  and  coal  is 
quite  scarce.  This  is  variously  explained  but 
seems  to  be  the  result  partially  of  mine  troubles 
and  a  scarcity  of  labor.  There  is  also  a  feeling 
of  unrest  interpreted  by  some  to  presage  a  big 
strike  later  on.  All  of  this  has  the  tendency  to 
strengthen  the  market.  Slack  remains  very 
scarce,  an  unusual  condition  at  this  time  of  the 
jear,  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  much 
more  slack  is  being  shipped  by  water  than  in 
former  seasons. 

The  prices  as  quoted  are  holding  very  firm 
and  no  concessions  are  being  offered.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  the  Toledo  quotations: 


Smokeless — ■ 

I.ump  and  eee  . 

Toledo. 

Mine-run  . 

Hockinc: — 

Mine-run  .  oic 

Lumo  . 

54-inch  lump . 

Nut  . . .  . 

Jackson  Hill — ■ 

Lump  and  egg . 

Nut  . 

Pomeroy — 

Domestic  lump  . 

Nut  . 

West  Virginia — 

Hand-picked  splint  . 

Kanawha  splint  . 

Kanawha  splint,  mine-run . 

Mingo  county  white  ash  block.... 

Massillon — 

lAimp  . 

Washed  nut  . 

Youghiogheny — 

Mine-run  . . 

54-inch  steam  lump . 

Pittsburgh  No.  8 — 

1, '4 -inch  lump  . 

.)4-inch  lump  . 

Mine-run  . . 

lUossburg  Smithing— 

Prepared  size  . . 

Lilly  smithing,  prepared  size . 

Cambridge— 

Mine-run  . 

54-inch  lump  . . 

1^-inch  lump  . . 

Kentucky  cannel  . 

.  3.85 

Pennsylvania  Cannel  Kgg . 

.  3.60 

Ohio  cannel  . 

Mines. 

$2.25 

1.37 

1.15 

1.50 

1.35 

1.15 

2.50 
2.25 

1.75 

1.60 

1.60 

1.10 

1.10 

1.75 

2.50 

2.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.36 
1.20 
1.10 

1.75 

1.75 

1.10 

1.20 

1.35 

2.60 

2.16 
3.00 
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Detroit  Trade. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  June  26. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Dullness  appears  to  be  settling  over  the 
local  market  as  regards  most  of  the  sizes  of 
steam  coal,  while  the  demand  for  lump  is  im¬ 
proving,  the  business  for  the  latter,  however, 
coming  chiefly  from  dealers  in  interior  towns 
of  the  state,  whose  customers  are  preparing 
to  put  in  their  winter  supply. 

Activity  of  industrial  plants  is  continuing, 
with  practically  no  abatement,  but  shippers 
and  jobbers  say  the  finer  grades  of  coal,  in¬ 
cluding  slack,  are  less  easily  sold  than  two 
weeks  or  ten  days  ago.  The  explanation  if 
any  is  possible,  perhaps  is  that  many  of  the 
factories  have  been  accumulating  coal  until  the 
buyers  believe  they  have  a  sufficient  stock  for 
immediate  needs. 

Some  of  the  large  shippers  assert  they  are 
making  no  effort  at  present  to  sell  in  the  De¬ 
troit  market,  but  are  devoting  their  energies 
to  getting  stock  together  for  shipment  by  the 
lake  route.  In  consequence  they  say  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  that  is  being  brought  into  Detroit 
falls  below  the  usual  shipments  here. 

There  appears  to  be  only  a  moderate  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  into  the  market,  so  the  diminish¬ 
ing  demand  of  consumers  is  not  yet  apparent 
in  accumulation  of  coal  on  tracks. 

Prices  also  have  remained  practically  un¬ 
changed  on  most  sizes  and  are  still  steady,  ex¬ 
cept  as  regards  slack,  on  which  there  is  a  per¬ 
ceptible  tendency  toward  easing  off,  because 
of  the  very  much  curtailed  demand. 

Slow  delivery  of  consignments  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  is  complained  of  by  some  shippers,  but 
the  criticism  is  not  general  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  takes  the  form  of  expression  of  the 
opinion:  “Seems  as  though  the  roads  could 
get  the  coal  here  quicker  if  they  tried.” 

Movement  of  coal  up  the  lakes  is  continuing 
in  large  volume,  the  amount  of  shipments 
apparently  being  limited  only  by  ability  of 
the  railroads  to  get  the  coal  from  the  mines 
to  loading  ports.  So  serious  is  the  delay  im¬ 
posed  from  this  condition  that  a  number  of 
the  vessels  are  being  sent  up  light,  while  in 
other  instances  steamers  are  obliged  to  take 
on  a  partial  cai^o  in  one  port  and  complete 
the  load  at  another  place. 

Anthracite  is  in  more  active  demand  than 
during  recent  weeks  and  is  being  shipped  into 
the  city  in  quantities,  which  seems  to  indicate 
precautions  are  being  taken  to  guard  against 
shortage  next  fall. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  as  follows: 


F.  0.  B. 

F.  0.  B. 

West  Virginia  Gas — 

Mines 

Detroit 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

_ $1.15@1.25 

$2.45@2.65 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.10 

2.50 

Slack  . 

Opne 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

2-inch  lump  . 

_  1.50 

2.90 

Three-quarter  . 

_  1.25 

2.65 

Mine-run  . 

2.40(3)2.50 

Nut,  pear  and  slack . 

Open 

Smokeless — - 

Lump  and  egg . 

_  1.70 

3.30 

Nut  . 

_  1.40 

3.00 

Mine-run  . 

_  1.25 

2.85 

Slack  . 

Open 

Pittsburg  No.  8 — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

_  1.20 

2.35 

Mine-run  . 

2.25 

Slack  . 

Open 

Open 

Hocking  Valley — 

Domestic  lump  . 

-  1.50 

2.65 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

-  1.35 

2.50 

Mine-run  . . 

_  1.15 

2.30 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

Open 

Washed  egg  coal . 

_  1.75 

2.90 

Washed  nut  coal . 

.  ..  1.60 

2.75 

Jackson  Hill — 

Domestic  lump  . 

2.50 

3.65 

Cambridge — 

Three-quarter  lump  . 

_  1.15 

2.30 

Mine-run  .  .  .  1 . 

.  ...  1.05 

2.20 

Kentucky  Splint — 

Tmmp  . 

1.75 

3.15 

Egg  . 

-  1.50 

2.90 

Nut,  pea  and  slack . 

.  .  .  .  Open 

Open 

Fairmont — 

Three-quarter  steam  lump.... 

1.10 

2.50 

Mine-run  . 

1.00 

2.40 

Slack  . 

Open 

Detroit  News  in  Brief. 

J.  A.  Reilly  of  the  Queen  City  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  was  in  Detroit  this  week. 

J.  H.  Woods,  manager  of  the  lake  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  visited 
Detroit  friends  during  the  week. 

W.  N.  Gatfield,  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Company’s  fueling  dock  in  Sandwich, 
Out.,  was  in  Detroit  this  week. 

City  commissioners  of  Wyandotte  have 
awarded  to  Ebert  Brothers  the  contract  for 
supplying  the  city  with  4, .500  tons  of  coal. 

T.  W.  Hewson,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  division 


freight  agent  of  the  Cincinnati  Northern  Rail¬ 
road,  visited  Detroit  coal  shippers  during  the 
week. 

Double  distinction  was  conferred  on  James 
.4.  Ballard,  assistant  coal  and  coke  agent  of  the 
Solvay  Process  Company,  Detroit,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Michigan,  Ohio  and  In¬ 
diana  Coal  Association  and  meeting  of  the 
Kokoal  adjunct  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  last 
week,  when  Mr.  Ballard  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  former  and  imperial 
modoc  of  the  latter  body.  He  also  is  eminent 
commander  of  Detroit  Commandery  No.  1, 
Knights  Templar,  of  Detroit. 

What  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  cargo 
ever  moved  on  the  lakes  was  carried  up  this 
week  on  the  steamer  Col.  James  M.  Schoon- 
maker,  consisting  of  13,712  tons  of  coal  loaded 
in  Ashtabula  and  consigned  to  Duluth.  The 
Schoonmaker  and  her  sister  ship,  the  William 
P.  Snyder,  Jr.,  are  the  largest  steel  bulk 
freighters  in  the  world,  each  having  about 
14,000  tons  capacity  and  being  617  feet  in 
length  and  64  feet  beam.  They  .were  built  at 
the  Ecorse  plant  of  the  Great  Lakes  En¬ 
gineering  Works. 


Cincinnati  Trade. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  26. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Though  there  is  .a  general  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  local  coal  people  to 
sit  still  and  await  developments,  there  is 
scarcely  a  local  office  where  an  admission 
cannot  be  had  that  they  have  grave  fears  for 
the  labor  situation  in  the  West  Virginia  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  general  impression  is  that  there 
is  sometliing  going  to  break  witliin  the  next 
couple  of  weeks. 

i\Ien  who  have  but  recently  returned  from 
the  territory  along  the  Chesapeake  &  (4hio 
Railroad  say  that  from  Coal  River  east  there 
is  a  ferment  of  labor  trouble  which  will  surely 
break  about  July  tst.  Along  the  Chesapeake 
&  Oliio  branches  there  is  the  same  attitude 
of  waiting  on  the  part  of  the  miners,  who 
seem  prepared  to  stand  a  long  siege  and  are 
even  now  laying  their  lines  for  a  battle  royal 
from  eighty  to  eighty-five  cents,  the  larger- 
for  wliat  they  term  their  rights.  The  New 
River  district  is  also  on  tip-toes  through  the 
declaration  that  fully  10,000  miners  have  pre¬ 
pared  to  quit  work.  Uj)  Cabin  Creek  way  the 
operators  take  their  situation  calmly,  as  most 
of  their  help  go  to  farming  in  the  summer  and 
just  what  they  intend  doing  remains  to  be 
seen  after  they  have  returned  to  their  work  at 
the  mines. 

As  though  this  was  not  enough  to  make 
the  average  operator’s  hair  gray,  another 
angle  has  been  thrown  into  the  strike  situa¬ 
tion.  Cincinnati  has  recently  been  torn  by  a 
hygeria  of  larbor  troubles  with  trouble  pop¬ 
ping  all  along  the  line. 

Last  week  the  ice  drivers  went  out  and 
the  labor  people  in  charge  of  the  ice  openly 
threatened  the  retailers  with  stopping  their 
wagons  in  event  that  they  delivered  coal  to 
ice  factories  which  were  unfavorable  to  their 
cause. 

This  naturally  started  an  agitation  among 
the  coal  wagon  drivers  for  more  money.  The 
Team  Owners’  Association  have  had  a  coup’le 
of  meetings  and  it  was  decided  that  the  best 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  treat  with  the 
men.  It  was  shown  that  there  has  been  no 
consistent  advancement  in  wages  in  this  city 
for  the  last  nine  years  and  that  there  could 
easily  be  an  adjustment  made. 

However,  there  were  some  of  the  older 
heads  in  the  business  who  decided  that  this 
course  was  a  “give  in”  and  they  would  not 
accede.  They  were  for  fighting  the  way  to 
the  end  rather  than  submit  to  union  recogni¬ 
tion.  That  was  the  way  the  matter  stood  in 
midweek  and  while  there  has  been  no  strike 
declared,  it  is  liable  to  come  within  a  few 
days. 

The  cutting  off  of  the  consumption  of  coal 
at  the  ice  factories  is  beginning  to  tell  on 
the  retailers  and  it  is  believed  that  if  there 
is  a  couple  of  weeks  more  of  the  tie-up  there 
will  be  a  large  decrease  shown  in  the  sales 
locally.. 

On  local  prices  the  same  firmness  which 
has  characterized  the  market  conditions  since 
late  in  January  is  still  apparent.  Smokeless 
Pocahontas  is  quoted  for  August  delivery  at 
$2.25  for  lump  and  egg,  run-of-mine  at  $1.50, 
and  nut  and  slack  at  $1.25.  The  New  Rivers 
and  Kanawhas  still  continue  firm  at  their 
former  quotations. 


Regarding  the  new  line-up  to  come  six  or 
eight  weeks  hence,  the  dealers  say  that  they 
expect  that  their  coals  will  bring  about  any 
price  which  they  are  offered  at.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  feelers  which  have 
been  placed  out  by  some  of  the  local  firms  at 
differing  prices  have  all  been  snapped  up. 

With  the  cutting  down  on  production  at  the 
mines  and  the  restoration  of  normal  service, 
strengthening  of  bridges  and  other  means  of 
resumption  of  traffic  the  car  situation  has 
improved  and  is  about  back  to  normal. 

Nothing  is  doing  on  the  river  except  the 
clean-up  after  the  unloading  of  the  tows. 


Cincinnati  Trade  Briefs. 

Fred  Legg  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal 
&  Coke  Company  returned  this  week  from  a 
visit  to  the  fields  of  his  company. 

C.  J.  Andrews  of  the  Sunday  Creek  Com¬ 
pany,  with  headquarters  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
was  a  visitor  to  the  local  trade  during  the 
week. 

Safe,  sound  and  sunburned,  the  Cincinnati 
wayfarers  to  the  convention  at  Cedar  Point, 
arrived  at  home,  coming  in  by  devious  routes 
for  the  past  four  or  five  days.  They  reported 
to  the  “stay-at-homes”  that  they  had  had  the 
time  of  their  lives  and  that  in  all  ways  the 
convention  had  been  a  grand  and  glittering 
success. 


Omaha  Market. 


Omaha.  Neb.,  June  26. — {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  market  in  this  territory  presents 
the  same  condition  of  affairs  as  last  week; 
the  hot  weather  has  been  continuous,  and  the 
coal  business  is  at  a  stand-still.  The  ter¬ 
ritory  reports  indicate  good  crop  prospects, 
and  the  dull  summer  period  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  good  fall  business.  Some  parts  of 
this  section  are  pretty  dry,  but  generally 
sjieaking,  conditions  are  very  good. 

There  is  now  no  demand  for  coal  of  any 
description  in  the  wholesale  market;  the  trade 
has  been  so  thoroughly  worked  that  all  early 
business  has  long  since  been  placed,  and  any 
additional  orders  are  so  few  as  to  deserve  no 
mention. 

Present  indications  are  that  Franklin  county 
coal  of  the  first  quality  will  soon  advance 
in  price,  and  other  coals  will  no  doubt  fol¬ 
low  suit. 

The  problem  of  securing  labor  to  unload 
cars  is  a  serious  one  among  dealers  in  the 
small  towns  in  this  section,  and  many  have 
been  forced  to  put  in  less  coal  than  they 
would  like  to  for  this  reason. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  normal;  much 
of  the  storage  coal  continues  to  pour  in,  but 
buying  has  almost  ceased,  and  it  looks  as 
though  quite  a  dull  season  were  ahead. 

The  soft  coal  situation  is  the  same  as  last 
week;  scarcely  any  kind  is  moving,  even  the 
steam  market  being  extremely  dull. 

W.  B.  Hawkins,  general  sales  agent  of  the 
C.  Reiss  Coal  Company  of  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
was  in  the  city  this  week. 

Present  prices  on  net  tons  to  retailers  and 
steam  coal  users  for  mine  shipments,  are  about 
as  follows; 


Franklin  County —  Mine. 

e  inch  lump  . $1.35 

6-inch  egg  .  1.35 

3-inch  nut  .  1.35 

Carterville  District — 

6-inch  lump  .  1,25 

6-inch  egg  .  1.25 

3-inch  nut  .  1.25 

Standard  District — 

6-inch  lump  .  1,25 

6-inch  egg  .  1.25 

3-inch  nut  .  1.25 

Springheld  District  — 

6-inch  lump  .  1.25 

6-inch  egg  .  1.25 

3-inch  nut  .  1,25 

Iowa  District — 

Lump  .  1.75 

Nut  - ■ .  1.50 

Mine-run  .  1.60 

Steam  . 75 

Southern  Kansas^ — 

Lump  .  2.00 

Nut  .  1.85 

Slack  . _ .  1.50 

Central  Missouri  District — 

12-inch  lump  .  2.00 

4-inch  lump  .  1.90 

Washed  pea  and  slack .  1.75 

Arkansas  Anthracite — 

Lump  *. .  3.40 

Broken  sizes  .  3.65 

Wyoming  District — 

Lump  .  2.65 

Nut  .  2.45 

Colorado,  Maitland  &  Routt  Counties — 

Lump  .  2.50 

Nut  .  2.00 


Omaha. 

$3.75 

3.75 

3.76 


3.65 

3.65 

3.65 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.30 

3.30 

3.30 

3.05 

2.61 

2.66 
1.76 


3.35 

3.20 
2.86 

8.80 

8.20 
2.81 

6.50 

6.75 


6.65 

6.25 


6.25 

5.75 
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St.  Louis  Market. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  26,  (Special  Corre¬ 

spondence.) — There  has  been  very  little  change 
in  the  coal  market  from  last  week  owing  to 
the  extremely  hot  weather  which  has  done 
little  good  to  the  coal  market.  In  fact  the 
market  has  been  decidedly  worse  than  last 
week  as  at  that  time  cost  could  be  at  least 
realized  though  now  nearly  all  of  the  mines 
are  running  at  a  loss.  Lump  coal  in  the 
Standard  field  has  been  down  as  low  as  sev¬ 
enty-five  cents,  with  screenings  bringing 
around  eighty  cents.  Each  week  sees  a  few 
more  mines  shut  down  on  account  of  prices. 
This  less  production  of  coal  seems  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  market  at  all  as  prices  are 
no  better  now  than  they  were  last  week. 

Carterville  coal  has  been  moving  a  little 
to  the  country  during  the  last  week  for  thresh¬ 
ing  purposes.  This  coal,  however,  is  prac¬ 
tically  what  has  been  standing  on  the  track 
at  the  mine  and  is  bringing  around  $1.10  per 
ton  mines. 

There  have  been  a  few  contracts  let  last 
week  as  the  buyers  realize  that  at  no  other 
time  in  the  season  will  they  be  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  any  cheaper  than  right  now.  A  good 
many  of  them  have  only  bought  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  as  they  hope  to  still  be  able  to 
buy  cheap  coal  during  the  latter  part  of 
August  and  first  part  of  September. 

Anthracite  coal  is  still  coming  in  freely, 
though  very  little  buying  is  being  done  on  the 
part  of  jobbers  and  retailers.  This  business 
will  pick  up  about  the  latter  part  of  July 
when  they  will  purchase  their  September  re¬ 
quirements. 

Coke  is  in  fair  demand,  though  very  little 
of  it  is  coming  into  St.  Louis.  Prices  remain 
unchanged  at  $4.75  per  ton  for  gas  house  coke. 
Very  little  by-product  coke  is  coming  into  St. 
Louis  at  present,  though  this  will  pick  up 
with  the  usual  fall  demand. 


Current  prices  are  as  follows 

Standard— 

6-incli  lump  . 

2-inch  lump  . 

6x2  steam  egg  . 

3x2  nut  . 

2-inch  steam  nut . 

Mines 
.$  .90 
.  .85 

.  .85 

.  .80 
.  .80 

St.  Lou'“ 
Mo. 
$1.42* 
1.37 
1.32 
1.37 
1.32 
1.32 

2-inch  screenings  . 

1.37 

Staunton  or  Mount  Olive — 

6-inch  lump  . 

1.77 

2-inch  lump  . 

.  .90 

1.42 

2-inch  screenings  . 

1.37 

Trenton — 

6-inch  lump  or  egg . 

.  2.00 

2.52 

3x2  nut  . :. 

.  1.50 

2.02 

Franklin  County  or  Carterville — 

C-inch  lump  or  egg . 

.  1.25 

1.92 

3x2  nut  . 

1.87 

It4-inch  screenings  . 

.  .90 

1.57 

Anthracite — 

Chestnut  . 

7.15 

6.90 

Grate  . 

6.65 

Coke — 

Gas  house  . 

4.76 

By-product  . 

5.10 

72-hr.  foundry  . 

6.00 

4.25 

Smokeless  (West  Virginia) — 

Lump  or  egg  . 

.  2.00 

4.50 

Mine-run  . 

3.90 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  Granite  City,  Madison, 
or  Venice,  III.,  are  20  cents  per  ton  less  than  St.  Louis 
prices  on  Illinois  coal. 


St.  Louis  Banquet. 

The  coal  trade  banquet,  for  which  invita¬ 
tions  were  sent  out  last  week,  to  be  held  at 
the  Missouri  .-Xthlctic  Club  on  Saturday  night 
last,  proved  to  lie  a  complimentary  ban(|uct 
and  caliaret  entertainment  liy  the  Dealers’ 
httel  Company,  with  offices  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  St.  Louis.  They  exiilaincd  the 
affair  by  stating  that  tlieir  first  year  in  St. 
Louis  had  been  (|uite  prosperous  and  they 
attributed  this  prosperity  largely  to  their  St. 
Louis  patronage,  and  knew  of  no  better  way 
of  showing  their  appreciation  of  this  good 
will  than  by  giving  a  little  complimentary 
affair  to  those  who  helped  them  make  their 
first  year  a  winner.  Invitalion-s  were  sent 
out  and  everything  conducted  in  the  name  of 
tile  chairman  of  the  Retail  Coal  Trade  Ban- 
(|uet,  and  not  until  the  guests  arrived  at  the 
Jilissouri  .\thletic  Club  and  were  in  the  dining 
room  did  they  know  who  their  host  was  to 
be. 

11.  R.  Cohen  of  Nashville  welcomed  the 
guests,  and  explained  to  them  the  object  of 
the  gathering;  stated  that  he  was  glad  to  be 
with  them,  and  hojied  that  condition  in  the 
future  would  warrant  his  seeing  them  often. 


He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Devoy,  replying  for 
the  retail  coal  trade  of  St.  Louis,  who  made 
some  very  interesting  remarks  about  local 
conditions.  Others  who  made  remarks  were 
Mr.  A.  H.  Beddoe  of  the  Breese-Trenton  Coal 
Mining  Company,  and  Modoc  of  the  St. 
Louis  Breaker,  Order  Kokoal;  Mr.  C.  J. 
Maguire  of  the  Maguire  Coal  Company;  E.  J. 
Wallace,  St.  Louis  representative  of  the 
Dealers’  Fuel  Company,  and  others. 


Indianapolis  Trade. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  26. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  coal  trade  in  Indiana  for 
June  has  been  an  improvement  over  May  and 
is  better  than  it  was  during  the  corresponding 
month  in  1912.  Some  of  the  operators  main¬ 
tain  that  business  is  good  but  as  a  rule  the 
jiroducers  say  that  the  tonnage  is  about  two- 
ihirds  normal  whicb  is  pretty  fair  for  June. 
There  has  been  a  slight  let-up  in  the  demand 
for  steam  coal  among  the  manufacturers, 
h'or  example,  a  number  of  the  big  automobile 
factories  have  practically  closed  down  for  the 
summer  and  they  are  not  consuming  much 
coal.  Other  large  industries  are  taking  things 
easily  for  the  summer.  There  are  many  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  are  holding  off  as  closely  as 
possible  until  they  see  the  effect  of  the  new 
tariff  and  currency  bills. 

The  banks  in  Indianapolis  and  in  nearly 
every  large  city  of  the  state  have  more  money 
on  hand  than  ever  before.  One  or  two  large 
financial  institutions  showed  a  reserve  of  more 
than  sixty  per  cent  of  their  deposits  in  their 
last  statement.  A  prominent  banker  here 
explains,  however,  that  money  is  not  being 
withheld  from  legitimate  business  and  that 
new  business  that  shows  a  good  promise  is 
being  encouraged.  No  one  is  having  trouble 
getting  money  for  legitimate  business  and  the 
bankers  are  ready  to  take  care  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  fall  crops  which  promise  to  be 
the  largest  the  state  has  had  for  many  years. 
The  heavy  rain  this  week  will  mean  a  lot 
of  money  next  winter  to  the  coal  men  the 
same  as  it  will  to  others.  There  is  a  demand 
for  domestic  coal  now  among  the  consumers 
who  buy  in  the  summer  and  there  is  some 
new  mine-run  business  because  of  the  wheal 
threshing.  In  fact  business  is  picking  up  very 
nicely  and  coal  men  generally  seem  to  think 
that  July  will  be  a  much  better  month  than 
June. 


The  following  prices 

are  being 

quoted  by 

the  wholesalers. 

F.  0.  B. 

F.  0.  B. 

Indiana — 

Mines. 

Indianapolis. 

No.  4  mine-run  . 

$1.00@1.05 

Nos.  5  and  6  mine-run . 

1.55@1.60 

154 -inch  steam  lirmp  . 

...  1.25@1.35 

1.75@1.85 

Nut  . 

1.75@1.85 

Egg  . 

1.90@2.00 

3-inch  domestic  lump . 

...  1.40@1.50 

1.90@2.01l 

4  and  5-inch  domestic  lump.. 

.  .  .  1.50@1.G0 

2.00@2.10 

No.  4  screenings  . 

...  .95@1.00 

1.45@1.50 

Nos.  5  and  6  screenings . 

.  .  .  .85@  ,90 

1.3.5®!. 40 

Brazil  block  . 

.  .  .  2.10@2.20 

2.60@2.80 

No.  1  washed  coal  . 

1.75 

2.25 

No.  2  washed  coal  . 

1.65 

2.15 

No.  5  mine-run  (southern 

In- 

diana  field)  . 

...  1.05@1.10 

The  retailers  in  Indianapolis  are  doing  a 

fairly  good  June  business.  Coal  is  easier  to 
get  than  it  was  last  year.  Anthracite  and 
smokeless  grades  are  plentiful,  but  are  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  ton  higher  than  last 
year.  The  following  prices  are  quoted  liy  the 
Indianapolis  retailers:  Anthracite,  chestnut, 
$8;  anthracite,  stove  and  egg,  $7.75;  anthra¬ 
cite,  grate,  $7.50;  Pocahontas,  forked  lump, 
$5.50;  Pocahontas,  shoveled  lump,  $5;  Poca¬ 
hontas,  mine-run,  $4;  Pocahontas,  nut  and 
slack,  $:i.50;  Blossburg,  $5.50;  Jackson  (Ohio), 
$5.25;  Kanawha,  lump,  $4.50;  Kanawha,  egg 
and  nut,  $4.50;  Pittsburgh,  lump,  $4.50;  Ray¬ 
mond,  lump,  $4.50;  Winifred,  lump,  $4.50; 
Hocking  Valley,  lump,  $4.50;  Luhrig,  lump, 
$4.50;  Luhrig,  washed  egg,  $4.75;  Caiinel, 
$6.50;  Linton  No.  4,  lump,  $.'5.25;  Linton  No. 
4,  egg,  $15.25;  Indiana,  washed  egg,  $3.50; 
Brazil,  block,  $4;  Indianapolis,  lump  coke,  $6; 
Indianapolis,  crushed  coke,  $6;  Connellsvillc, 
lump,  $7;  Citizens,  egg  coke,  $6;  Citizens,  nut 
coke,  $6.  Bags,  fifty  cent.s  per  ton  extra; 
ground  floor  or  dumped  in  cellar.  Bags, 
seventy-five  cents  per  ton  extra,  carried  in  cel¬ 
lar.  Coke,  bags,  sixty  cents;  in  cellar,  eighty 
cents.  Charge  for  chute,  twenty-live  cents  a 
ton. 


'I'he  following  articles  of  incorporation  have 
lie.m  filed  here:  Riverside  Coal  Company, 

Indianapolis;  capital,  $5  0,000;  incorporators  J. 


L.  Hogan,  I'.  C.  Owens,  F.  Hojlingsworth. 
The  hreemont  Lumber  &  Coal*  Company, 
Freemont,  Ind.;  caiiital,  $10,000;  incorporators 
F.  C.  Shupp,  N.  G.  Ball,  S.  W.  Duguid,  E.  L. 
Hall,  11,  1.  Isbell. 


Denver  Trade. 


Denver,  June  26. — (Special  Correspondence.) 
— The  coal  business  here  this  week,  to  quote  an 
accepted  expression,  is  all  shot  to  pieces.  One 
leading  operator  said  early  in  the  week  that  he 
would  forget  he  was  in  the  business  and  intended 
to  mix  up  with  the  Gut  Heil  crowd  in  attendance 
at  the  Thirty-first  National  Bundesfest  now  in 
session  here,  and  drown  his  troubles. 

In  the  northern  lignite  district  business  is  al¬ 
most  at  a  standstill,  and  those  mines  will  not 
record  much  over  thirty-si.x  hours  actual  running 
time  for  the  entire  w'eek. 

Production  by  Walsenburg  mines  is  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  lignite  output,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  mines  of  the  Canon  City  district.  Both 
districts  probably  averaged  two  day  running. 

There  are  some  reports  of  threshing  around 
Wichita,  which,  however,  is  outside  of  Denver 
territory.  Operations  will  work  westward  slowly 
and  after  July  4th  threshing  will  have  begun  in 
w’estern  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  It  is  not  be¬ 
lieved,  however,  that  there  will  be  much  of 
a  demand  for  threshing  coal  in  either  of  those 
sections,  for  the  reason  that  dealers  are  already 
pretty  well  supplied  on  stocks  acquired  on  May 
bookings.  There  is  little  just  at  present  in  the 
way  of  encouragement. 

'I'here  is  considerable  activity  in  the  Trinidad 
district,  which  will  record  a  good  production 
on  railroad  and  coking  business.  The  demand 
is  especially  good  on  coking  coal. 

Production  in  Routt  county  has  fallen  off  and 
is  much  lighter  than  last  week.  The  June  out¬ 
put  will  also  run  way  under  May. 

An  extremely  light  lump  production  has  ma¬ 
terially  lessened  the  supply  of  both  lignite  and 
bituminous  slack.  The  demand  for  both  grades 
is  correspondingly  light,  however,  and  the  con- , 
ditions  are  evenly  balanced.  There  is  no  change 
in  prices. 

Anthracite  operators  report  a  continued  brisk 
demand,  and  bookings  for  June  will  exceed  that 
of  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  Dealers 
are  not  unmindful  of  last  winter’s  shortage  of 
this  grade.  A  season  of  unusual  activity  is  in¬ 
dicated  for  those  mines,  although  they  are  small 
in  number.  With  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
Moffat  road  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
this  branch  of  the  coal  industry  in  Colorado 
will  rank  well  with  that  of  the  east. 


Routt  County  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

Pea 

April  and  May . 

$2.00 

$1.25 

June  and  July . 

2.25 

1.26 

August  . 

2.50 

Washed 

1.35 

Canon  City  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

.April  and  May . 

$2.00 

June  and  July . 

2.26 

. 

August  . 

2.60 

•  •  •  • 

Walsenburg  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

April  and  May . 

$1.76 

.  . 

June  and  July . 

2.00 

.... 

August  . 

(Add  25c  for  Pinon  washed 

nut.) 

2.25 

.... 

Trinidad  District — 

Lump 

Nut 

Pea* 

April  and  May . 

$1.65 

$1.25 

June  and  July . 

1.65 

1.26 

August  . 

1.66 

1.35 

•Maitland. 


Denver  News  in  Brief. 

A  lire  which  was  probably  caused  by  defective 
wiring,  resulted  in  several  ithousaiiid  dollars 
damage  to  the  plant  of  the  Colorado  Pressed  Fuel 
Company  last  week.  The  blaze,  which  extended 
over  the  main  building,  practically  destroyed  the 
roof  and  reached  to  the  coal  bins  where  much 
of  their  slack  was  stored.  Much  difficulty  was 
experienced  by  the  liremen  in  lighting  the  flames 
on  account  of  the  dense  coal  gas  which  was  gen- 
er.ated.  Most  of  the  damage  sustained  was  that 
of  the  expensive  machinery.  Much  of  this  can 
be  reiiaired,  hut  many  parts  will  have  to  be 
replaced. 

Almost  250,000  acres  of  land  in  FI  Paso  county 
formerly  classed  as  coal  lands  and  withdrawn 
from  entry  several  years  ago,  has  been  reclassi¬ 
fied  and  reopened  at  Pueblo.  The  announcement 
was  made  a  few  days  ago  in  accordance  with 
an  executive  order  dated  June  13.  The  land 
lies  north  and  cast  of  Colorado  Siirings.  Its 
classification  as  coal  lands  several  years  ago 
is  said  to  be  an  error. 
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New  England  Trade. 


Boston,  June  26. —  {Special  Correspondence.)  — 
The  wholesale  and  retail  anthracite  and  bitu¬ 
minous  markets  of  New  England  are  less  active, 
but  prices  for  all  kinds  of  coal  are  apparently 
fully  as  strong  as  they  were  a  week  ago. 

The  decrease  in  the  demand  is  perhaps  more 
noticeable  in  the  anthracite  end  than  it  is  in 
bituminous.  It  is  believed  that  most  of  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  and  consumers  have  about  all  the 
hard  coal  they  have  space  for  and  that  stocks 
will  have  to  be  reduced  materially  before  an¬ 
other  buying  movement  sets  in.  The  whole¬ 
salers,  having  pockets  along  the  coast  and  at 
inland  points,  have  practically  nothing  on  hand 
and  they  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  stock  much 
during  the  lull  in  business.  Their  belief  is  based 
on  indications  that  the  producers  will  curtail 
their  outputs  in  July  and  August.  A  marked  im¬ 
provement  is  noted  in  receipts  of  all-rail  anthra¬ 
cite  and  it  now  looks  as  though  most  dealers 
will  be  obliged  to  carry  over  in  July  very  few 
June  orders. 

The  anthracite  market  is  in  an  unusually 
healthy  condition  and  unless  all  signs  fail  coal 
will  sell  at  premiums  next  winter.  Independent 
coal  continues  to  grow  stronger  each  day  and  in 
all  likelihood  will  be  advanced  ten  cents  a  ton 
on  July  1st,  along  with  regular  company  coal. 
Desired  sizes  of  independent  coal  are  scarce,  but 
inferior  grades  are  plentiful.  It  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  here  that  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
will  sign  the  bill  taxing  anthracite,  which  will 
mean  an  addition  of  about  ten  cents  a  ton  to 
the  consumer. 

Requests  for  immediate  shipments  of  bitu¬ 
minous  are  less  urgent,  but  contract  business 
for  future  delivery  continues  fairly  brisk.  It 
is  believed  that  decision  of  the  miners  in  Fayette, 
Raleigh  and  Wyoming  counties  of  West  Virginia 
to  renew  their  strike  will  create  a  better  demand 
for  soft  coal,  which  may  possibly  result  in  pre¬ 
miums  being  paid  for  spot  cargoes.  Practically 
everything  is  being  applied  to  orders,  conse¬ 
quently  sales  of  spot  lots  at  Mystic  Wharf  are 
few  and  far  between.  In  fact  there  is  no  real 
market  for  spot  coals  at  Mystic  Wharf.  We 
hear  of  no  instance  where  dealers  are  quoting 
other  than  circular  prices  for  contract  coals. 

Agents  having  storage  pockets  at  New  Eng¬ 
land  points  say  they  are  still  unable  to  accumu¬ 
late  even  a  moderate  tonnage.  Stocks  of  coal 
at  southern  tidewater  points  are  small.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  Norfolk,  where  supplies 
are  smaller  than  they  have  been  before  in  sev¬ 
eral  months.  The  demand  for  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  continues  active  and  prices  hold 
strong  on  a  basis  of  $1.05  to  $1.60  a  ton  on  cars 
at  the  mines.  Local  receipts  are  fairly  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  retail  dealers  throughout  nearby  sections 
of  the  state  appear  to  be  well  supplied  with  most 
kinds  of  anthracite  and  bituminous.  Almost 
everybody  is  moderately  active  and  the  total 
orders  booked  since  January  1st  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  for  the  corresponding  per¬ 
iod  last  year.  The  general  supposition  is  that 
retail  prices  of  anthracite  will  be  advanced  next 
week,  but  such  action  may  possibly  be  delayed 
for  a  week. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  is  unchanged, 
the  general  asking  rate  by  vessel  owners  being 
seventy  to  eighty  cents  from  Hampton  Roads 
ports,  to  Boston.  The  demand  for  vessel  space 
is  not  particularly  active  at  the  moment. 


West  Virginia  Declares  Strike. 

(Concluded  from  page  19.) 
the  coal  operators  and  the  state  in  general,” 
declared  John  Laing,  chief  of  the  state  bureau 
of  mines  of  West  Virginia,  at  the  New  Wil¬ 
lard  Hotel  in  Washington,  to  a  representative 
of  the  Washington  Post.  “He  had  evidently 
taken  as  facts  without  question  everything  he 
had  read  in  the  papers  or  that  had  been  told 
him  by  irresponsible  labor  agitators.  I  do  not 
think  any  decision  given  by  him  should  be 
worthy  of  consideration. 

“I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  views  of  some 
persons  regarding  the  situation  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  There  have  been  exaggerations  affect¬ 
ing  both  sides.  The  operators  undoubtedly 
have  been  at  fault  in  some  instances  and  the 
miners  in  many.  The  press,  in  my  view,  has 
given  exaggerated  reports  of  the  abuses  which 
the  operators  are  said  to  have  encouraged  on 
the  part  of  the  guards  in  the  troubled  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  a  total  of  70,000  employes  in  the 
mining  districts  of  West  Virginia,  there  are 


approximately  3,000  men  who  are  paying  dues 
as  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  This  indicates  the  comparative 
numerical  strength  of  the  miners’  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  believe  if  the  miners  of  the 
organization  were  left  to  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  they  would  countenance  the  methods 
that  have  been  used  against  the  operators. 
The  trouble  lies  with  the  radical  element  of 
the  organization;  the  miners  themselves  do 
not  want  to  use  violence. 

“There  has  been  a  mistaken  impression 
about  the  number  of  operators  who  have  em¬ 
ployed  guards  at  the  mines.  There  are  com- 
parativeily  few  operators  who  used  guards 
before  the  strike  began.  Some  of  the  oper¬ 
ators  insisted  that  no  union  miners  should 
work  in  their  mines;  others  declared  that  they 
would  not  recognize  the  organization,  but  did 
not  object  to  the  miners  belonging  to  any 
organization  they  chose.  The  trouble  started 
when  the  miners’  organization  insisted  that 
the  operators  should  recognize  the  union. 
Quinn  Morton,  the  man  at  whom  Senator 
Martine  directed  his  remarks,  and  who  chal¬ 
lenged  him,  had  never  employed  a  guard  at 
his  mine  until  the  strike  was  declared. 

“In  most  instances,  as  in  the  Paint  and 
Cabin  Creek  mining  region,  where  approxi¬ 
mately  30,000  men  are  employed,  the  police 
power  of  the  state  is  inadequate  to  deal  with 
disorders  that  must  necessarily  arise  in  dis¬ 
tricts  w'here  coal  is  mined.  It  is  several  miles 
across  the  hills  from  Paint  Creek  to  Cabin 
Creek,  and  thirty  miles  or  more  around  the 
hills.  Only  one  magistrate  is  employed  in 
preserving  order  in  that  district,  and  it  is 
readily  appreciable  that  the  disorder  could 
easily  run  into  riot  before  the  police  power 
of  the  state  could  be  summoned.  That  is  one 
reason  the  operators  employed  guards. 

“I  have  been  criticised  because  I  have  had 
some  interest  in  mining  property  while  hold¬ 
ing  the  position  of  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
mines.  My  commission  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  June,  and  I  shall  serve  only  so  long 
as  Governor  Hatfield  desires  me  to  serve  in 
this  present  critical  period.” 

Fifty  coal  operators,  representing  practically 
all  of  the  mines  in  the  New  River  and  Poca¬ 
hontas  sections  of  West  \’irginia  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  region  in  Virginia,  met  yesterday  at 
W'ashington  and  unanimously  agreed  to  refuse 
recognition  of  the  Lhiited  Mine  Workers  of 
America  in  dealing  with  their  44,000  employes. 


Kokoal  Wants  Money. 

(Concluded  from  page  18.) 
a  per  capita  assessment  to  cover  local  ex¬ 
penses,  said  assessments  to  be  made  by  the 
adoption  of  the  necessary  resolution  at  a  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  of  the  breaker  called  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Respectfully  submitted:  Homer  H. 
Allen,  chairman;  L.  h'.  Lawo,  R.  F.  Daniel, 
E.  V.  Sidell,  D.  Howard.” 


Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  submitted  the 
following  report: 

“1.  Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
extended  to  the  convention  committee  for 
their  many  courtesies,  warm  hospitality  and 
most  excellent  management. 

“2.  Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  tlianks  be 
extended  the  coal  trade  journals  for  their 
hearty  co-operation  for  the  advancement  of 
the  order. 

“3.  Resolved,  That  a  special  vote  of  thanks 
be  extended  to  Imperial  Modoc,  Arch  Cole¬ 
man,  for  faithful  service  he  has  rendered  the 
order,  and  that  a  diamond  Kokoal  fob  be  pre¬ 
sented  him  as  a  token  of  affection  and  esteem. 

"4.  Resolved,  That  the  very  hearty  and  cor¬ 
dial  thanks  of  the  members  be  accorded  to 
Charles  R.  Lester,  for  the  enthusiastic,  faith¬ 
ful  and  loyal  services  which  he  has  accorded 
to  the  order  for  so  many  years,  and  that  he 
be  given  a  jewel  badge  as  a  slight  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  esteem  and  friendship  in  which 
he  is  held. 

“5.  Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  lie 
extended  the  Birmingham  breaker  for  sending 
their  entire  peerless  degree  team  to  the  pow¬ 
wow,  and  for  the  magnificent  work  of  the 
degree  team  at  the  annual  grand  koruska- 
tion. 

“6.  Resolved,  That  the  suggestion  of  Im¬ 
perial  Modoc  Arch  Coleman  that  a  standing 
finance  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  suitable  fund  to  be 
used  in  compiling  an  attractive  booklet,  con¬ 


taining  advice  as  to  what  Kokoal  has  ac¬ 
complished  in  various  places  and  news  of  the 
various  breakers,  together  with  a  revised  list 
of  the  membership  in  good  standing;  a  part 
of  this  fund  also  to  be  used  for  organization 
work. 

“7.  Resolved,  That  whereas,  Frank  Koehne 
read  a  very  interesting  paper,  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  substitution  and  adulteration  by  whole¬ 
sale  companies,  that  the  order  again  go  on 
record  as  being  unalterably  opposed  to  sub¬ 
stitution  or  adulteration  in  any  form. 

“8.  Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
extended  the  entire  Birmingham  breaker  ex¬ 
pressing  our  highest  appreciation  of  their  en¬ 
tire  year’s  work;  also  that  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  Skout  W’.  C.  Adams  of 
.•\labama  for  his  magnificent  showing.  Ap¬ 
proved:  W.  S.  Adams,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 

R.  S.  Jones,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  John  E. 
Beebe.  Chicago,  Ill.;  Arthur  M.  Hull,  Chicago, 
111.;  C.  V.  Beck,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Resolutions 
Com  mittee.” 


Report  on  Code  of  Ethics, 

“Your  committee  appointed  to  draft  and  sub¬ 
mit  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  governing  of  the 
coal  interests  as  it  pertains  to  the  retail  coal 
man,  the  operator  and  the  jobber  and  the  rail¬ 
road  officials,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have 
exchanged  correspondence  a  number  of  times 
since  our  appointment  and  two  personal  meet¬ 
ings,  and  beg  to  report  and  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  in  which  we  endeavored  to  cover  all 
and  meet  the  issue  fairly  on  all  sides,  and  we, 
your  committee,  recommend  their  adoption. 
Respectfully  submitted:  (Signed)  A.  B.  Meyer, 
chairman;  Fred  A.  Hobbs,  secretary.” 

“The  retail  dealer  should: 

“1.  Order  only  the  quantity  of  coal  which 
he  actually  needs  and  expects  to  handle. 

"2.  Cancel  no  orders  even  under  adverse 
weather  conditions. 

"3.  Refuse  no  coal  on  track  or  in  transit, 
thereby  throwing  it  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  shipper  (only  very  unusual  circumstances 
could  justify  such  refusal). 

“4.  Seek  such  source  of  supply  as  will 
furnish  him  the  exact  kind  of  coal  ordered,  and 
sell  and  deliver  the  kind  and  quantity  agreed. 

“The  operator  and  jobber  should: 

"1.  Not  take  large  orders  with  the  implied 
understanding  that  the  receiver  is  to  have  the 
privilege  of  cancellation. 

“2.  Ship  only  to  bona  fide  and  duly- 
eejuipped  dealers  and  refrain  from  retailing 
coal. 

“3.  Ship  only  the  quality  and  kind  of  coal 
represented. 

“4.  Avoid  piling  up  coal  in  transit  for  re¬ 
consignment. 

“The  railroad  superintendent  and  officials  in 
direct  charge  of  transportation  should: 

“1.  Give  coal  the  same  attention  as  is  given 
to  other  commodities,  including  reasonable 
dispatch. 

“2.  Deliver  the  quantity  of  coal  which  was 
received  (as  a  matter  of  equity  the  coal  man 
might  concede  a  loss  of  1,000  pounds  per  car 
on  bituminous  coal  as  a  maximum  shrink- 
age). 

“3.  Use  coal  cars  exclusively  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  transporting  coal  during  the  winter 
months. 

“4.  Give  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention 
by  competent  traffic  officials  of  each  railroad 
division  in  the  interest  of  coal  shipments.” 

It  was  ordered  that  this  report  be  given  the 
widest  possible  publicity  through  the  trade 
press  and  copies  to  lie  sent  out  from  the 
imperial  pictor’s  office  with  various  notices. 
It  was  also  urged  that  coal  firms  throughout 
the  country  use  these  slips. 


Pennsylvania  May  Traffic. 

Coal  and  coke  shipments  originating  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  east  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Erie  for  May  and  the  five  months  ending  May 
31,  were  as  follows: 


May.  Increase.  5  months. 

Anthracite  .  967,898  858,557  4,641,991 

Bituminous  . 4.178,271  '683,255  20,092,450 

Coke  . 1,238,083  88,003  6,225,387 


Totals  . 6,384,252  1,629,815  30,959,831 


President  Sharp,  of  the  United  States  Smelt¬ 
ing  Company,  says  that  good  progress  is  being 
made  on  the  Utah  coal  road  construction.  He 
cannot  give  the  exact  date  of  the  completion  of 
the  road.  In  the  meantime  the  company  is  ' 
getting  a  large  tonnage  of  coal  on  the  market 
and  also  supplying  their  smelting  plant  with  fuel 
at  Midvale. 
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New  York  Trade. 

Demand  Is  Heavy  Enough  to  Absorb  the 
Full  Offerings  of  the  Big  Anthra¬ 
cite  Producers. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

No.  29  Broadway, 

New  York,  June  2G. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  not  showing  so  much 
dullness  this  week  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  last  week  of  the  June  discount,  and  a 
great  many  retailers  are  trying  to  take  on 
coal  between  now  and  the  first  of  the  month, 
so  as  to  secure  the  ten  cents  per  ton  dis¬ 
count.  Throughout  the  east  the  reports  gen¬ 
erally  show  that  the  retailers  have  placed 
into  the  hands  of  consumers,  who  are  like¬ 
wise  concerned  about  saving  the  summer  dis¬ 
counts,  the  greater  portion  of  the  coal  that 
they  have  taken  from  the  companies.  This 
means  that  the  retail  trade  is  in  a  very  healthy 
condition,  and  that  no  large  stocks  of  coal 
have  been  accumulated  by  retailers,  which 
augurs  well  for  the  fall  and  winter  busi¬ 
ness. 

Demand  west  is  just  as  heavy  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  shipments  via  the  lakes  are  going 
forward  as  fast  as  the  companies  can  get 
the  coals  to  the  lake  ports  and  can  secure 
vessels  for  loading  cargoes.  Those  companies 
that  are  doing  a  business  throughout  the 
west,  do  not  look  for  any  let-up  in  demand, 
but  rather  expect  that  they  will  be  pressed 
for  shipments  right  up  to  the  closing  of  lake 
navigation. 

In  the  east  particularly,  members  of  the 
trade  are  congratulating  themselves  over  the 
fact  that  up  to  this  time,  the  full  tonnage  of 
the  companies  and  individuals  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed.  That  is,  no  prepared  coal  has  gone 
into  storage  at  any  of  the  company  storage 
plants,  while  the  individuals  have  been  so 
well  taken  care  of  in  the  way  of  demand,  that 
they  have  not  offered  shipments  at  cut  prices 
as  is  usually  the  case  during  the  summer 
months.  Here  and  there  one  or  two  of  the 
less-favored  domestic  sizes  may  be  offered  at 
concessions  of  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  ton, 
but  these  reductions  affect  only  a  very  small 
tonnage.  These  prices  are  usually  offered  on 
a  few  scattering  cars  here  and  there  that  are 
nearing  demurrage,  and  the  shipper  wishes  to 
move  the  coal  before  demurrage  sets  in.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  tonnage  is  moving  at  the 
full  circular  price. 

Production  is  being  pushed,  but  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  miners  are  none  too  eager  to 
work,  and  are  taking  advantage  of  every  pos¬ 
sible  excuse  to  keep  away  from  work.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  it  is  expected  that  the  June  pro¬ 
duction  will  run  around  0,000,000  tons.  Next 
week  production  will  be  materially  cut  due 
to  the  observance  of  the  Fourth  of  July  holi¬ 
day.  Most  of  the  operators  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  if  they  can  get  three  full  days’  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  week. 

While  the  prepared  coals  are  moving  pretty 
evenly,  except  in  the  case  of  chestnut  and 
egg,  the  steam  sizes  require  to  be  written 
about  in  a  different  vein.  The  market  for 
these  coals  is  sluggish,  except  for  the  very 
best  grades.  For  some  time,  pea  coal  has 
been  in  such  limited  demand  that  concessions 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  ton 
have  been  made  to  move  it.  No.  I  buck¬ 
wheat  is  equally  as  inactive.  A  lot  of  this 
coal  of  inferior  grade  is  to  be  found  around 
New  York,  which  can  be  purchased  at  con¬ 
siderable  under  the  circular.  Rice  coal,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  high  grade,  is  in  good  demand, 
and  sells  pretty  well  up  to  the  circular. 
Barley  coal  is  inactive,  and  inferior  grades 
are  in  heavy  accumulation,  selling  at  some  of 
the  New  York  harbor  ports  as  low  as  .$1.30. 
At  the  upper  ports,  sales  are  made  at  $1.0.5 
to  $1.75.  As  the  companies  have  been  putting 
some  of  these  smaller  coals  in  storage  for  the 
past  several  months,  some  of  the  trade  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  these  sizes  will  be 
very  long  during  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
unless  there  is  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
them  on  the  part  of  consumers. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

The  bituminous  situation  is  most  puzzling. 
Members  of  the  trade  say  that  never  before 
during  the  summer  months  have  we  had  like 
conditions.  Summed  up  briefly,  coal  is  scarce 
in  most  every  direction,  and  prices  are  being 
held  very  firm.  Especially  is  this  true  as 


regards  contract  prices.  No  operator  or 
shipper  is  willing  to  make  a  contract  unless 
he  receives  a  very  substantial  advance  over 
the  prices  that  obtained  last  year.  Due  to  the 
better  prices,  no  few  consumers  some  of  them 
very  large,  are  as  yet  unprotected,  refusing 
to  sign  up  at  the  new  prices,  believing  that 
eventually  the  coal  man,  as  has  been  their 
custom  heretofore,  will  cut  their  price  to 
obtain  tonnage. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  some  manufacturing 
interests  in  New  England  are  rebelling  at 
the  fact  that  they  are  paying  from  thirty  to 
forty  cents  a  ton  in  some  instances  more  for 
coal  than  they  were  asked  to  pay  last  year. 
This  price  of  forty  cents  per  ton  increase 
does  not  in  all  cases  mean  the  actual  increase 
for  the  price  of  coal,  as  transportation  is 
also  stiffer  this  season  than  heretofore.  But, 
taken  generally,  they  are  paying  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton  more  this  year  for 
high-grade  coals  than  they  paid  last  year. 
Heretofore,  gas  coals  usually  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  have  been  in  heavy  offering,  and 
these  offerings  have  had  some  bearing  in 
bringing  down  the  spot  prices  of  steam  sizes. 
This  year  there  are  no  spot  gas  coals,  which 
is  a  strong  factor  in  making  present  market 
conditions  so  firm. 

It  develops  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  the 
Somerset  county.  Pa.,  coals.  Heretofore,  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  these  coals  have  been 
in  heavy  offering  at  the  eastern  tidewater 
ports,  but  this  summer  such  is  not  the  case. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  labor  is  very  short  in 
most  of  the  Pennsylvania  regions,  and  that 
some  of  the  Somerest  mines  are  not  making 
as  large  output  as  they  might.  However,  it 
is  believed  that  the  real  reason  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  the  Somerset  coals  at  tide,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  shippers  of  these  coals  have 
found  excellent  markets  in  the  west,  and  that 
heavy  tonnages  of  these  coals  are  moving 
west  at  prices  that  the  eastern  consumers  are 
not  willing  to  pay. 

Much  interest  is  felt  in  the  fight  of  the 
West  Virginia  operators  against  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  mine  workers,  and  temporarily  at 
least,  production  in  one  or  two  important 
fields  is  being  radically  cut,  due  to  the  labor 
agitators  who  have  no  doubt  intimidated  a 
great  many  miners.  Coal  is  still  very  short 
at  Hampton  Roads  ports,  and  due  to  this, 
one  or  more  vessels  that  have  reported  there 
for  cargoes,  have  been  forced  to  come  to  some 
of  the  farther  north  ports.  Shipments  to  tide 
on  both  the  Virginian  and  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  have  been  disappointing  for  the  past 
several  weeks.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  is 
bringing  some  more  coal  to  tidewater,  due 
to  the  congestion  in  the  west.  This  condi¬ 
tion  may  be  remedied  at  any  moment,  and 
the  diversion  west  will  again  bring  about  an 
acute  shortage  at  tidewater.  Notwithstanding 
that  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  what  is 
usually  termed  summer  dullness,  the  demand 
for  coals  at  Hampton  Roads,  both  for  coast¬ 
wise  and  offshore  shipment,  is  very  heavy. 

At  New  York  tidewater  ports  this  week 
there  is  no  heavy  accumulation  of  unsold 
coals.  At  South  Amboy  a  great  deal  of  coal 
is  arriving  and  is  being  loaded.  On  Sunday 
the  piers  were  worked  to  capacity  to  prevent 
congestion.  On  Monday  there  were  1,400  cars 
of  soft  coal  standing,  which  is  just  a  little  less 
than  normal.  Very  little,  if  any,  high-grade 
coal  is  to  be  found  at  the  New  York  harbor 
ports  awaiting  spot  buyers.  Some  central 
Pennsylvania  coals  have  been  offered  this 
week  at  $2.00  and  some  coals  from  high-rate 
regions  have  been  offered  at  five  and  ten 
cents  less.  Good  coals  command  $2.75  to 
$2.85  readily,  and  they  are  not  in  heavy  offer¬ 
ing.  Slack  continues  in  good  demand,  and 
former  quotations  are  being  easily  obtained. 

The  Vessel  Situation. 

The  coastwise  vessel  market  is  practically 
without  change.  There  seems  to  be  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  bottoms  offering  notwithstanding  con¬ 
gestion  of  vessels  for  some  days  past,  await¬ 
ing  cargoes  at  the  Hampton  Roads  ports. 
The  tendency  of  rates  is  downward.  We 
(piote  current  rates  as  follows:  h'rom  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  to  Boston,  seventy-five  to  ninety 
cents;  to  points  east  of  Boston,  $l  to  $1.75; 
from  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  seventy  to 
ninety  cents;  to  Portland.  $f.25;  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $f.25;  to  Searsport,  $1.75;  to  Sound 
points,  seventy-five  to  ninety  cents;  from  New 
V’ork  to  Boston,  ninety  cents;  to  Providence, 
seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  Bedford,  seventy- 
five  to  eighty-five  cents;  to  New  Haven  and 
Bridgeport,  thirty-five  to  forty  cents. 


Harbor  rates  range  from 

twenty  to 

twenty- 

five  cents. 

Prices  on  spot  coals  per 

gross  ton 

are : 

N.  Y. 

F.  O.  B. 

Somerset  County — 

Harbor. 

Mines 

Rest  grades  . 

$1.26 

Medium  grades  . 

.  2.70 

1.15 

Ordinary  . 

.  2.60 

1.05 

Cambria  County — 

Best  Miller  vein . 

.  3.20 

1.60 

Cheaper  grades  . 

.  2.80 

1.26 

ClearOeld  County — 

Best  grade  . . 

.  2.80 

1.25 

Ordinary  grades  . . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Indiana  County — 

Best  grade  . 

1.30 

Medium  grade  . 

.  2.65 

1.10 

Maryland — 

George’s  Creek,  big  vein . 

.  3.15 

1.60 

West  Virginia — 

Ordinary  grades  . 

.  2.50 

.85 

Best  gas,  J^  'nch  lump . 

Rest  grade,  run-of-mine . 

1.10 

.  2.65 

1.05 

Gas  slack  . 

.85 

Buffalo  Market. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  20. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  past  week  was  one  of  much  activity 
in  the  lake  anthracite  trade.  The  number  of 
ports  receiving  cargoes  was  not  large,  but  the 
number  of  individual  cargoes  and  the  total 
shipments  were  above  the  recent  average.  The 
total  shipments  were  179,900  tons,  as  follows: 
Duluth-Superior,  05,400  tons;  Chicago,  46,950; 
Milwaukee,  32,800;  Fort  William,  21,450;  She¬ 
boygan,  11,700;  Racine,  1,600.  From  the  amount 
going  to  the  head  of  the  lakes  it  is  believed 
that  that  section  will  be  well-cared  for  through 
the  season. 

There  is  not  much  doing  these  days  in  the 
way  of  small  cargoes,  the  average  appearing 
to  be  6,000  tons  or  more.  The  small  ports 
are  not  getting  much  coal  at  present,  either, 
as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  past  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  movement  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  a  few  of  the  larger  ports. 

In  the  domestic  trade  a  fair  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  done,  some  companies  reporting 
that  their  sales  have  been  unusually  large. 
Owing  to  the  entrance  into  the  field  of  more 
sellers  than  common  in  this  territory  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  salesmen  in  stirring  up  new  business 
is  greater  than  in  some  previous  years.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  apparently  pretty  well  supplied  for 
the  present.  The  larger  companies  still  have 
many  orders  on  hand  to  be  filled. 

The  bituminous  market  holds  very  strong 
and  premiums  are  being  obtained  on  Pitts¬ 
burgh  coal,  so  that  operators  in  other  fields 
are  also  getting  a  higher  price  than  they  did 
a  short  time  ago.  The  majority  of  the  mines 
are  running  full  time,  where  it  is  possible  to 
get  enough  men  to  permit  of  this.  The  labor 
situation  continues  unsatisfactory  as  for  some 
time  the  efficiency  of  the  mining  force  not 
being  up  to  as  high  a  level  as  desired. 

The  large  amount  of  coal  going  up  the 
lakes,  as  well  as  to  industrial  centers  in  the 
east,  has  thus  far  postponed  the  arrival  of 
the  ordinary  midsummer  inactivity.  The  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  future  of  mining  and  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  labor  unrest  in  the  coming  spring 
are  factors  of  such  consequence  that  the  dull 
period  is  not  regarded  as  likely  to  be  as  long 
or  as  marked  this  summer  as  it  often  is. 

The  coke  market  continues  very  quiet,  but 
there  is  steadiness  to  prices  and  producers 
arc  said  to  be  checking  their  output  to  a  larger 
extent  than  they  have  been  doing  up  to  now. 


Buffalo  News  Notes. 

J.  W.  Noble,  of  Frank  Williams  &  Co.,  is 
off  on  a  visit  to  the  company’s  Pennsylvania 
mines.  Mr.  Williams  reports  that  the  three 
bituminous  mines  in  the  Allegheny  Valley  and 
the  new  anthracite  mine  near  Carbondale  are 
all  in  as  full  operation  as  possible,  though  they 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  as  many  men  as 
they  need. 

Palen  &  Burns  confine  their  coal  operations 
largely  to  selling  in  Canada  and  do  not  try 
to  sell  any  in  Buffalo.  Though  long  in  the 
business,  they  still  carry  it  on  along  with  the 
lumber  trade,  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 

The  Underhill  Coal  Company  will  move  into 
its  iu‘w  offices  purchased  last  spring,  just  north¬ 
ward  on  Pearl  street,  as  soon  as  the  present 
offices  can  be  rented,  but  so  long  as  they  are 
not  there  will  be  no  hurry  about  the  change. 

C.  H.  Policy,  president  of  the  Seneca  Coal 
Mining  Company,  who  has  not  been  in  very 
good  health  recently,  has  gone  to  Bellport, 
Long  Island,  where  he  will  spend  some  time. 
The  office  reports  active  mining  going  on  in 
the  Allegheny  Valley  coal  regions. 
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Philadelphia  Trade. 

Dealers  Are  Rushing  to  Get  Advantage 
of  June  Discount  and  the  Buying 
Is  Heavy. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1400  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  June  26. 

The  slight  let-up  in  demand  for  anthracite 
noted  last  week  has  been  partially  side-tracked 
by  the  desire  on  the  part  of  retail  dealers  to 
take  advantage  of  the  last  opportunity  to  get 
coal  at  the  June  discount.  Selling  agents,  of 
course,  have  also  been  urgent  in  getting 
dealers  to  take  shipments  at  this  time,  so  that 
the  trade  has  a  very  healthy  tone.  While  egg 
and  chestnut  are  not  as  active  as  some  of  the 
producers  would  like,  yet  there  has  been  no 
accumulation  of  these  coals  at  any  of  the 
storage  points,  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  stocks 
will  be  accumulated  before  late  in  July. 
Throughout  this  territory,  dealers  have  been 
able  to  place  a  great  deal  of  coal  in  the  hands 
of  householders,  many  of  whom  do  not  care 
to  duplicate  their  experiences  of  last  winter, 
when  they  had  to  buy  premium  coals.  Some 
of  the  trade  prognosticators  are  venturing  the 
predictions  that  from  the  middle  of  August 
on  that  the  anthracite  trade  will  be  just  as 
lively  as  one  can  wish  for.  They  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  premiums  to  be  paid  during  the  coming 
winter,  but  they  do  look  for  such  a  demand  as 
will  take  the  entire  production  and  storage  ac¬ 
cumulations  at  the  full  circular  prices.  The 
steam  sizes  are  weak,  and  sell  from  the  cir¬ 
cular  to  fifteen  and  twenty-five  cents  below. 
Considerable  steam  coal  has  been  placed  in 
storage. 

The  bituminous  situation  continues  strong. 
Due  to  good  demand  from  most  directions, 
and  especially  to  the  shortage  of  labor  in 
practically  all  regions,  producers  are  not  able 
to  ship  much  free  coal  on  the  markets.  The 
high  grade  Pennsylvania  coals  are  out  of  the 
market  so  far  as  spot  sales  are  concerned.  The 
West  Virginia  coals  that  in  former  years  were 
in  such  Jieavy  offering  at  the  various  tide¬ 
water  ports  are  noticeably  short  this  year. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  gas 
coals  from  the  West  Virginia  regions  are  so 
well  sold  up  that  they  do  not  enter  into  any  seri¬ 
ous  competition  in  the  steam  markets.  The 
excellent  demand  west  for  certain  of  the  lower 
volatile  coals  in  the  Somerset  regions  is  also 
contributing  to  the  shortage  of  coals  offered  at 
tidewater. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs. 

W.  D.  Ord,  a  well  known  West  Virginia 
operator,  with  headquarters  at  Landgraff,  was 
in  Philadelphia  the  past  week. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 
is  building  another  cut-off  above  Scranton 
that  will  shorten  the  route  to  Buffalo  about 
thirteen  miles. 

Arnold  Gerstelle  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son 
and  J.  W.  Hood  of  Davis  Colliery  Company, 
will  sail  on  Saturday,  the  28th,  on  the  steam¬ 
ship  Oceanic,  on  their  maiden  trip  to  Europe. 

W.  R.  McTurk,  of  W.  R.  McTurk  &  Co., 
will  return  next  week  from  an  absence  of 
over  a  month  in  the  Maine  wods,  where  he 
has  been  fishing  and  enjoying  other  recrea¬ 
tions. 

The  Mining  Engineering  Company  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  move  in  July  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  will  have  offices  at  No.  1209  Arch 
street,  maintaining  the  Scranton  office  as  a 
branch. 

The  Pennsylvania  lines  east  showed  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  bituminous  tonnage  for 
the  month  of  May.  They  transported  4,178,- 
271  tons,  an  increase  of  683,255  tons  over  May, 
1912. 

The  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Glou¬ 
cester  City,  N.  J.,  will  receive  bids  up  to  three 
o’clock  June  30  for  furnishing  anthracite  coal 
to  the  Philadelphia  Immigration  Station.  De¬ 
liveries  are  to  cover  one  year  from  July  1st. 

Monday,  at  Bloomsburg,  Judge  Evans 
granted  a  preliminary  injunction  against  Mid¬ 
valley  Coal  Company,  owned  largely  by  Phila¬ 
delphia  interests,  restraining  them  from  min¬ 
ing  coal  in  property  which  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company  claims.  It  is  said  that  back 
of  this  action  is  the  fight  for  the  title  of  a 


coal  vein  just  discovered  by  engineers,  which 
coal  experts  value  at  $1,500,000. 

Saco  Coal  Company,  Scranton,  Pa.,  which 
was  mentioned  recently  as  a  new  corporation, 
will  operate  a  culm  bank  at  a  place  called 
Saco,  Pa.,  near  Scranton.  They  also  own 
and  operate  a  bank  at  Wymers  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  washery  will  increase  their  tonnage  ma¬ 
terially. 

Delaware  River  Discharging  Company,  of 
which  Phillip  Wilson  is  principal  stockholder 
and  general  manager,  launched  a  new  vessel 
last  week  that  is  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  steam  bolster  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 
A  number  of  men  in  the  coal  trade  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  among  the  consumers  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  took  part  in  a  banquet  in  the  offices 
of  the  John  H.  Dialogue  Company. 


Baltimore  Trade. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  June  26. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  trade  here  is  on  a  very  even 
keel.  There  has  been  some  little  talk  of  a 
lightening  of  the  demand  for  quick  fuel,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  west,  but  what  little  effect  this 
may  have  had  on  the  price  list  has  been  but 
spotty  and  the  general  market  has  held  up 
well.  The  most  serious  slump  is  in  coke, 
which  has  been  selling  at  times  considerably 
off  the  price  that  existed  several  weeks  ago. 
Some  West  Virginia  cokes  were  procurable 
very  cheap  during  the  past  week. 

The  soft  coal  market  as  a  whole  is  excellent. 
Shipments  on  contract  are  exceptionally  heavy. 
In  addition  there  is  little  or  no  talk  of  car 
shortage  for  the  moment,  and  the  movement 
from  mines  to  tide  has  been  heavy  and  prompt. 
The  piers  here  have  been  rushed  with  work,  as 
loadings  on  domestic  and  export  account  have 
been  very  heavy.  Some  little  congestion  and 
delay  has  occurred  on  this  account  at  some 
points,  but  there  has  been  no  serious  tie-up. 
Approximately  30,000  tons  was  handled  on 
foreign  account  during  the  week.  That  this 
big  business  will  continue  for  some  time  is 
indicated  in  the  announcement  of  charters. 
Ten  additional  steamship  loadings  for  Euro¬ 
pean  and  South  American  points  were  con¬ 
tracted  for  during  the  week. 

That  the  situation  in  West  Virginia  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  labor  is  causing  more  or  less  uneasi¬ 
ness  is  undoubted.  Not  only  is  labor  scarce, 
but  threatened  strike  troubles  are  in  the  air 
generally.  Some  of  the  consumers  who  are 
now  coming  forward  for  coal  are  undoubtedly 
being  prodded  by  the  fear  of  trouble,  and 
more  are  likely  to  get  in  line  for  the  same 
reason. 

Anthracite  men  are  rather  dull  just  now. 
Tile  spring  delivery  season  on  low  prices  is  at 
an  end,  and  mpst  of  the  householders  will 
now  wait  until  September  or  October  to  push 
for  fuel.  A  very  fair  average  of  early  sales 
has  been  maintained,  however,  and  the  trade 
as  a  whole  has'  no  kick  coming  other  than 
that  due  to  seasonal  dullness. 


Baltimore  Happenings. 

W.  G.  Leake,  of  the  Alabama  Company,  coal 
operators,  was  a  visitor  here  the  past  week. 

President  Clarence  Watson,  of  the  Elkhorn 
Fuel  Company,  is  in  Europe,  and  H.  Crawford 
Black,  of  the  Black-Sheridan-Wilson  Com¬ 
pany,  is,  also  to  visit  the  other  side. 

Col.  James  M.  Schoonmaker,  vice-president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  was 
here  during  the  week  looking  over  the  coal 
shipping  and  other  harbor  facilities. 

Tlie  collier,  Jason,  built  for  the  Government 
liy  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  was  given 
a  successful  trial  trip  last  week,  loaded  with 
12,500  tons  of  coal  taken  aboard  at  Curtis 
Bay. 

President  Jere  H.  Wheelwright,  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Company,  put  his  foot  on  Eng¬ 
lish  soil  during  the  past  week.  He  will  tour  a 
good  part  of  Europe  with  his  family  before 
his  return. 

Thomas  T.  Boswell,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Boswell  Coal  Company,  announced  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  that  concern  with  the  Peerless 
Coal  Company,  with  headquarters  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  Baltimore  office  will  be  closed. 

The  B.  &  O.  Railroad  announces  that  it  has 
just  completed  a  large  interchange  yard  be¬ 
tween  that  company  and  the  Cumberland  Val¬ 
ley  Railroad,  at  Cumbo,  W.  Va.,  thus  ending 


congestion  at  that  point  that  has  at  times  seri¬ 
ously  hit  the  coal  trade. 


Retail  Notes. 

The  Coal  League,  a  cooperative  concern 
operating  in  and  around  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  met  some  serious  opposition  in  trade  union 
circles  because  the  employes  of  legitimate  coal 
dealers  have  demanded  that  no  union  man 
patronize  the  league.  All  dealers  have  re¬ 
cently  responded  to  a  demand  for  increased 
wages  from  the  men  and  labor  has  appreciated 
the  benefits  of  being  employed  by  regular  busi¬ 
ness  men  so  that  they  are  condemning  the 
socialistic  propaganda. 

M.  S.  Converse  Coal  Company,  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  is  building  a  new  pocket  and  auxil- 
liary  ground  storage  to  store  15,000  tons, 
which  will  increase  their  facilities  already  am¬ 
ple  for  11,000  tons.  They  have  one  yard  of 
8,000  tons  capacity  and  another  of  3,000.  New 
England  dealers  are  convinced  that  the  only 
way  to  be  sure  of  coal  all  winter  is  to  have 
it  in  stock  by  buying  it  early. 


The  Hon.  Judge  J.  H.  Reed,  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  and 
Thomas  Lynch,  president  of  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Company,  were  both  witnesses  for  the  de¬ 
fendants  before  the  United  States  district  court 
in  New  York  the  past  week  in  the  Government’s 
suit  against  the  United  States  Seel  Corporation. 


Turn  to  our 
Classified 
Advertising 
Department 
on  page  38 


THE  BLACK  DIAMOND  is  THE 
classified  advertising  medium  for  the  coal 
trade.  Rate,  4  cents  per  word.  All  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  should  reach  the  Chicago 
office  not  later  than  Thursday.  On  Fri¬ 
day  night  it  will  be  traveling  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Saturday  will  be  read 
by  nearly  everyone  interested  in  the 
Coal  Industry. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  June  36. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — There  have  been  few  times  in  the 
past  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  this  mar¬ 
ket  presented  so  many  elements  of  strength 
and  assurance  to  the  operator  and  jobber.  It 
is  as  if  conditions  were  trying  to  make  up 
for  the  short  comings  of  the  past  winter  sea¬ 
son.  Practically  every  branch  of  the  coal 
trade  is  exhibiting  features  of  activity  and 
promise.  While  such  factors  are  expected  to 
characterize  to  some  extent  the  trade  in  steam 
grades  and  the  lake  shipping  market  it  is 
unusual  for  domestic  business  to  manifest 
such  life  as  it  is  doing  now 

Altogether  these  elements  have  conduced 
to  a  strong  price  situation  with  the  tendency 
upward.  To  this  tone  there  has  been  so  far 
apparently  little  resistence  from  the  consumer. 
Here  and  there  complaint  has  been  voiced 
against  the  generally  growing  firmness  of 
prices,  and  the  disposition  has  been  to  regard 
the  situation  as  a  natural  effect  of  conditions 
almost  universal  in  its  scope.  It  is  held  that 
the  position  of  the  producer  is  somewhat  in¬ 
dependent  in  that  his  attitude  toward  the  con¬ 
suming  branch  of  the  trade  is  one  of  “take 
it  or  leave  it,”  in  which  he  is  supported  by 
a  steadily  moving  market.  This  position  is 
said  to  be  still  further  fortified  by  the  wide¬ 
spread  impression  that  prices  will  be  higher 
later  and  the  part  of  wisdom  is  to  discount 
this  anticipation  by  saving  the  difference  in 
booking  orders  now. 

Transportation  facilities  are  considerably 
better  in  all  Ohio  districts,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  eastern  Ohio  and  production  has  been 
somewhat  ihcrea'Sed.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  rate  of  output  in  the  Hocking  Valley  is 
about  ninety  per  cent  of  normal.  In  the 
Pomeroy  Bend  and  eastern  Ohio  fields  it  is 
about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  normal.  Most 
of  the  mining  difficulties  at  present  are  the 
result  of  an  inadequate  labor  supply  or  the 
indisposition  of  available  labor  to  work  the 
full  amount  of  time  warranted  by  orders  book¬ 
ing. 

While  not  so  important  for  the  compara¬ 
tive  position  of  actual  tonnage,  the  domestic 
trade  is  really  the  feature  of  this  market  by 
reason  of  the  unprecedented  large  volume 
moving  as  compared  to  that  of  former  years 
at  this  time.  Retailers  are  reporting  prospects 
of  an  earlier  opening  of  the  winter  stocking 
business  from  householders  than  ever  before. 
Contracts  are  being  made  for  future  deliveries 
on  a  rising  scale  exhibiting  monthly  advances. 

The  lake  shipping  has  manifested  a  steadier 
tone  on  a  slightly  higher  tonnage  basis  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week.  This  movement  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  easier  despite  the  increased  volume  than 
at  any  time  since  the  opening  of  navigation. 
Railroad  facilities  apparently  are  working  in 
closer  conformity  with  the  demands  of  the 
business  and  the  leading  requirements  and 
schedules  of  the  lake  vessels.  The  demands 
from  the  northwest  are  of  good  size  and  con¬ 
tinue  at  a  rate  assuring  full  shipping  up  to 
the  close  of  navigation. 

Steam  grades  continue  in  fair  demand  al¬ 
though  there  has  been  some  slackening  ten¬ 
dencies  in  the  buying  branch  of  this  trade. 
Iron  and  steel  plants  are  large  consumers  and 
their  requirements  if  showing  any  departures 
from  previous  features  are  growing  larger. 
There  is  some  stocking  business  being  placed 


but  this  is  not  now  of  such  size  as 

to 

make 

it  an  important  factor. 
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Columbus  Trade  Briefs. 

The  Pan  American  Coal 

Company 

has 

been 

authorized  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  increase 
its  capital  from  $60,000  to  $100,000.  The  addi¬ 
tional  capital  is  to  be  used  for  increasing  its 
holdings  and  improving  its  property  for  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  Horger-Heldt  Coal  Company,  of  New 
Philadelphia,  has  been  incorporated  here  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000  to  mine  and  deal  in  coal. 
The  organizers  of  this  company  are  George  E. 
Heldt,  Emil  Horger,  John  W.  Horger  and 
Charles  Heldt. 

Organization  has  just  been  completed  of  the 
Citizens  Ice.  Coal  &  Supply  Company  of  Sid¬ 
ney,  Ohio,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The 
incorporators  of  the  company,  which  has  been 
formed  for  retailing,  are  Milton  Bennett,  H.  E. 
Bennett,  John  Oldham,  H.  W.  Dickensheets  and 
H.  J.  Taylor. 

Labor  trouble  developed  during  the  last  week 
at  the  Carbon  Hill  mines  of  the  New  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Compaiiy  over  the  presence  of  nonunion 
men  in  the  mines.  The  union  miners  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  forcibly  taken  the  nonunion  men 
out  of  the  mines.  Committees  have  been  named 
to  settle  the  trouble. 

The  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  declaring  void  the  new  schedule  on  soft 
coal  shipments  from  Kentucky  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  via  the  lakes  to  the  northwest  is  expected 
to  effect  shippers  in  this  market.  It  has  been 
announced  that  the  commission  will  allow  an  in¬ 
crease  of  ten  cents  a  ton  in  the  rate. 

The  coal  lands  and  working  mines  of  the 
Mohr-Minton  Coal  Company,  located  near  Mc¬ 
Arthur,  have  been  purchased  by  R.  B.  Cutter 
and  H.  B.  Stevenson  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
The  new  owners  of  the  property  are  planning 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  in  im¬ 
proving  the  property  and  equipping  it  for  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  Calvin-Essex  Ccjal  Company,  of  New 


Straitsville,  has  leased  a  tract  of  coal  lands 
located  in  Athens  county  from  the  Athens- 
Pomeroy  Coal  &  Land  Company.  Immediate  im¬ 
provements  are  to  be  made  in  the  property  and 
operations  started  as  soon  as  these  are  com¬ 
pleted.  This  will  make  a  total  of  700  acres  re¬ 
cently  acquired  by  the  Calvin  Essex  Company. 


Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 


The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  is¬ 
sues  the  following  financial  statement  of  op¬ 
eration  for  the  month  of  May  and  eleven 
months: 

May 

Freight  Revenue  . 

Passenger  Revenue  . 

Other  Transportation  Rev.  . 

Non-transportation  Revenue 

Total  Operating  Rev.... 

Maint.  of  Way  and  Struet. 

Maint.  of  Equipment . 

Traffic  Expenses  . 

Transportation  Expenses  . 

General  Expenses  . 

Total  Oper.  Expenses.  . . 

Net  Operating  Revenue.  . .  . 

Outside  Oper. — Net  Revenue 

Total  Net  Revenue . 

Taxes  . 

Operating  Income  . 

11  mo.  to  May  31 — 

Freight  Revenue  . 

Passenger  Revenue  . 

Other  Transportation  Rev. 

Non-transportation  Revenue 

Total  Oper.  Revenues 
Maint.  of  Way  and  Struct. 

Maint.  of  Equipment . 

Traffic  Expenses  . 

Transportation  Expenses. 

General  Expenses . 

Total  Oper.  Expenses.  ..  .ii!26,497, 167. 66 
Net  Operating  Revenue...  12,802,726.54 
Outside  Oper. — Net  Revenue  *203,784.21 

Total  Net  Revenue . $12,598,942.33 

Taxes  .  1,327,500.00 

Operating  Ineome . $11,271,442.33  $  2,334,908.67 

*Deficit. 


1913 

Increase 

$ 

3,260,960.98 

$ 

1,441,616.31 

410,368.02 

37,169.89 

95,755.63 

11,560.81 

28,133.95 

4,171.07 

$ 

3,795,218.68 

$ 

1,494,508.08 

$ 

473,016.39 

$ 

241,513.66 

757,755.46 

359,980.59 

90,410.14 

6,346.93 

1,178,684.06 

333,147.33 

77,706.68 

7,660.50 

$ 

2,577,571.72 

$ 

947,649.00 

$ 

1,217,646.86 

$ 

546,859.08 

*15,057.58 

9,069.96 

$ 

1,202,589.28 

$ 

555,929.04 

148,500.00 

29,000.00 

$ 

1,054,089.28 

$ 

626,929.04 

1913 

Increase. 

$33,568,540.60 

5,752,361.89 

4,401,373.70 

138,751.24 

1,021,493.88 

78,088.94 

308,486.02 

73,949.89 

$39,299,894.20 

$ 

6,043,151.96 

.$ 

5,183,926.77 

$ 

1,440,665.58 

6,851,094.89 

986,977.99 

886,713.17 

2,379.27 

12,800,678.40 

774,754.43 


1,200,519.63 

23,532.04 

$  3,654,074.51 
2,389,077.45 
74,131.22 

$  2,463,208.67 
128,300.00 
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Virginian  Railway. 


Following  is  a  statement  in  net 
tons  of  coal  shipments  over  the  Vir¬ 


ginian  Railway  for  the  month  of 
April: 

New  River  Collieries  Co .  38,572 

Kanawha  Glen  Jean  &  Eastern .  31,158 

E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.,  Glen  White...  29,631 

Loup  Creek  Colliery  Co .  24,380 

Gulf  Smokeless  Coal  Co .  22,950 

MacAlpin  Coal  Oo .  21,97v') 

Mab  Fork  Coal  Co .  20,937 

Raleigh  Coal  Sc  Coke  Co .  17,471 

E.  E.  White  Coal  Company,  Stotesbury  14,726 

Winding  Gulf  Colliery  Co .  10,907 

New  River  Collieries  Co .  10,545 

Pemberton  Coal  &  Coke  Co.: 

Big  Stick  .  10,398 

Affinity  .  6,595 

Gulf  Coal  Co .  9,908 

Bailey-Wood  Coal  Co .  8,182 

Lynwin  Coal  Co .  7,691 

Sullivan  Coal  &  Coke  Co .  6,426 

Long  Branch  Coal  Co .  4,811 

The  New  River  Co.: 

Scarboro  .  5,752 

Summerlee  .  5,741 

Carlisle  .  11.120 

Sprague  .  3,716 

Wingrove  .  4,187 

Lochgelly  .  3,570 

Cranberry  .  3,468 

Beckley  .  2,499 

Mabscott  .  2,312 

Sugar  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co .  2,256 

Price  Hill  Fuel  Co .  1,384 

Mount  Hope  Coal  &  Coke  Co .  1,110 

Meade  Pocahontas  C.  &  C.  Co .  300 

City  Coal  Co .  200 

Pemberton  Fuel  Co .  100 

Woodpeck  Coal  Co .  57 


Total  . 345,039 


Foreign  Freight  Rates. 


W.  W.  Battle  &  Co.,  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  New  York,  report  as  follows 
under  date  of  June  23,  1913: 

During  the  past  week  the  steamer 
“Braziliana,”  2,005  tons  net  register, 
was  chartered  to  load  coal  at  Balti¬ 
more  for  Rio  at  17s  Gd,  prompt,  and 
this  was  the  only  authentic  reported 
fixture  for  export  coal  during  this 
period.  Freight  conditions  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  a  week  ago. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on 
coal  by  steamer  as  follows:  $1.50 
to  $1.60  to  Havana;  $2  to  $2.25  to 
Cardenas  or  Sagua;  $2  to  $2.25  to 
Cienfuegos;  $2  to  $2.15  to  Port  of 
Spain,  Trindad;  $1.90  to  $2  to  St. 
Lucia;  $1.50  to  $1.70  to  St.  Thomas; 
$2  to  $2.20  to  Barbados;  $1.75  to  $2 
to  Kingston  (small  boats  to  Kings¬ 
ton  $2  to  $2.15);  $1.45  to  $1.60  and 
p.  c.  to  Curacao;  $2  to  $2.20  to  San¬ 
tiago;  $2  to  $2.20  to  Guantanamo; 
$3  to  $3.25  to  Demarara;  $2  to  $2.25 
to  Bermuda ;  $1.90  to  $2  to  Vera  Cruz ; 

. to  Tampico;  about 

17s  6d  to  Rio;  about  18s  to  Buenos 
Ayres  or  La  Plata;  about  17s  9d  to 
Montevideo;  12s  to  13s  to  a  direct 
port  in  the  Mediterranean,  not  east 
of  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  Spain  ex¬ 
cluded. 


Interstate  Commerce  Rulings. 


The  Shoal  Creek  Coal  Company  v.  To¬ 
ledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  Railroad 
Company;  The  Chicago  &  Alton  Rail¬ 
road  Company;  Toledo,  Peoria  & 
Western  Railway  Company;  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Com¬ 


pany;  The  ll^abash  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  and  F.  A.  Delano,  E.  B.  Pryor, 
and  W.  K.  Bixby,  receivers  thereof. 
This  case  being  at  issue  upon  com¬ 
plaint  and  answers  on  file,  and  having 
been  duly  heard  and  submitted  by  the 
parties,  and  full  investigation  of  the 
matters  and  things  involved  having  been 
had,  and  the  commission  having,  on  the 
date  hereof,  made  and  filed  a  report  con¬ 
taining  its  findings  of  fact  and  con¬ 
clusions  thereon,  which  said  report  is 
hereby  referred  to  and  made  a  part 
hereof : 

It  is  ordered,  That  defendants  Toledo, 
St.  Louis  &  Western  Railroad  Company 
and  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail¬ 
road  Company  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
notified  and  required  to  cease  and  desist, 
on  or  before  August  1,  1913,  and  for 
two  years  thereafter  to  abstain,  from 
charging,  demanding,  collecting,  or  re¬ 
ceiving  their  present  joint  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  bituminous  coal  in  car¬ 
loads  from  Panama,  Ill.,  to  Burlington, 
Fort  Madison  and  Keokuk,  Iowa,  via 
Sorrento,  Ill. 

It  is  further  ordered.  That  the  said 
defendants  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  noti¬ 
fied  and  required  to  establish  on  or  be¬ 
fore  August  1,  1913,  upon  notice  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  general  public  by  not  less  than  five 
days’  filing  and  posting  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  section  six  of  the  act  to  reg¬ 
ulate  commerce,  and  for  a  period  of  two 
years  from  and  after  August  1,  1913,  to 
maintain  and  apply  to  the  transportation 
of  bituminous  coal  in  carloads  from 
Panama,  Ill.,  to  Burlington,  Fort  Madi¬ 
son  and  Keokuk,  Iowa,  via  Sorrento, 
Ill.,  rates  which  shall  not  exceed  their 
rates  in  effect  from  Panama,  Ill.,  to 
Burlington,  Fort  Madison,  and  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  on  November  30,  1910,  in  Toledo 
&  Southwestern  Railroad  Company 
tariff  I.  C.  C.  No.  686. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  v.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company; 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
it'ay  Company;  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company;  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company;  Chicago  Great  Western 
Railroad  Company;  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &•  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com¬ 
pany. 

This  case  being  at  issue  upon  com¬ 
plaint  and  answers  on  file,  and  having 
been  duly  heard  and  submitted  by  the 
parties,  and  full  investigation  of  the 
matters  and  things  involved  having  been 
had,  and  the  commission  having,  on  the 
date  hereof,  made  and  filed  a  report  con¬ 
taining  its  findings  of  fact  and  conclu¬ 
sions  thereon,  which  said  report  is 
hereby  referred  to  and  made  a  part 
hereof : 

It  is  ordered.  That  defendant  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Company  be,  and  it  is  here¬ 
by,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  unto 
.complainant.  The  Consolidation  Coal 
Company,  on  or  before  August  1,  1913, 
the  sum  of  $36.66,  with  interest  thereon 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum 
from  July  19,  1909,  as  reparation  on  ac¬ 
count  of  charges  collected  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  one  carload  of  coal  from 
Keyser,  W.  Va.,  to  Paso  Robles,  Cal., 
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which  charges  so  collected  have  been 
found  to  have  been  unlawful,  as  more 
fully  and  at  large  appears  in  and  by  said 
report  of  the  commission. 


Alabama  Situation. 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  June  26. — The 
coal  miners  of  Alabama  in  their  con¬ 
vention  held  June  18th  and  19th,  took 
no  action  in  regard  to  a  strike  and  it 
is  regarded  certain  that  no  disturb¬ 
ance  will  occur  for  the  year  1913. 
The  union  is  stronger  than  for  years 
past,  hut  with  a  sensible  view  of  the 
excellent  conditions  of  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  state,  the  subject  of  a 
strike  was  held  off. 

The  demand  for  coal  lands  in  Ala¬ 
bama  is  good.  There  has  been  great 
activity  in  and  around  Acton  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Jefferson  and 
northwestern  part  of  Shelby  coun¬ 
ties.  Several  thousand  acres  have 
been  under  option  and  some  drilling 
and  testing  has  been  done.  The 
full  reports  have  not  been  made  pub¬ 
lic.  The  same  parties  have  leased 
several  tracts  of  land  and  it  has  been 
rumored  that  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad 
would  build  into  that  territory. 

The  Montgomery  Coal  Washer 
Company  is  building,  near  Warrior, 
a  $10,000  washer  for  the  Black  War¬ 
rior  Coal  Company. 

Philadelphia  parties  have  bought 
for  investment  about  3,000  acres  of 
coal  land  in  Walker  county. 

John  M.  Caldwell  sold  to  Birming¬ 
ham  capitalists,  660  acres  at  $25.00 
per  acre. 

C.  S.  Bissell  of  the  Black  Diamond 
Coal  Company,  with  associates,  has 
bought  653  acres  near  Corona,  Ala. 


Arthur  C.  Trainer,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  firm  of  Darrow-Mann 
Company  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  be¬ 
come  associated  with  The  Bader  Coal 
Company  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  ef¬ 
fect  takes  place  Saturday,  June  21st. 


•^T^HERE  are  all  kinds 
of  Franklin  CDunty 
Coal  but  only  one  Purity. 

We  don’t  ask  you  to 
“favor  us  with  an  order,’’ 
you  favor  yourself  when 
yoWorder  Purity. 


PURITY  COAL 
COMPANY 

9  So.  La  Salle  St.  CHICAGO 

F.  J.  BROWNING,  -  Manager  of  Salei 
N.  W.  SALES  OFFICE 

619-621  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
E.  C.  Pratt,  N,  W  Sales  Agent 

SUNDERLAND  BROS.  CO.,  Omaha.  Nebraska. 
Agents  for  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska 


DEXTER  &  CARPENTER. 

10-12  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

“LLOYDELL” 
“PRINCESS” 

“GARRETT” 

ana  “CROWN”  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


C.C.  BOWMAN  ANTHRACITE, COKE, 

Miner  and  Shipper  BITUMINOUS. 


“North  Wilkes-Barre”  .  “Perfection”  Smithing 

“West  Wyoming”  ^illlpper  “Best”  Gas 

“Lopez”  and  “White  Oak”  Steam 

Vein  Lehigh  ’  AftCnt  And  other  grades  Bituminous, 

And  other  grades  Anthracite.  Connellsville  Coke.  etc. 

Address  all  communications  to  119  William  St.,  Pittston,  Pa.  Anthracite  shipments  made 
by  rail  or  water  via  P.  R.  R.,  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  and  their  connections. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  COAL  CO.’S 

SCRANTON  COAL 


Two  Lari^e 
Covered  Docks. 


S.  C.  SGHENCK,  Sales  A^ent 


Shipments 
All  Railroads. 


Soft  Coal  J)epartnfei^t  ISLAND  CREEK 
West  Virginia  Splint 

Rescreened  at  Sekitan  elevator,  Cincinnati. 


.  C.  L;  DERINGi 

Manager  Chicago  Offiee 

Old  Colony  Building 


When,  yrtti  buy  “SCRANTON”  be  sure 
'you  get  the  GENUINE  D., L.  &  W. 
,  Scranton. 


VoL  50.  No,  2() 


a  (K'At';o. 


jx/M!*:  i9ia. 


mJY/  YOllK, 


$5,00  Vqt  Year. 


w 
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V'/Ilkt^  bun's 
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BRANCH  OFFICES: 


E.  0.  SCHERMERHORN,  Eastern  Sales  Agent 

141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

WILLIAMS.  WELLS  &  CO. 

39  Church  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


W.  T.  ROBERTS,  Western  Sales  Agent 

1112  Prudential  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

F.  N.  PEASE,  Southwestern  Sales  Agent 
203  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


(fi<lo;<  to  A'lyortisors,  44  an4  ''/5 
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Modern  Box  Car  Loader 


SECURITY  LUMP  IN  BOX  CARS  being  installed. 

J.  E.  Rutledge,  Pres.  W.  A.  Lafont,  Secy. 

Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal  Co. 


Security  Mine,  2,000  Tons  Per  Day 
Livingston  Mine,  4,400 
Richland  Mine,  400 
Daily  Capacity,  6,800  TONS 


«  « 


«  u  it 


FISHER  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
T.  C.  Irwin,  Manager 

W.  C.  SCHROEDER,  Agent 

Putnam  Building 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


SECURITY  BUILDING 
ST.  LOUIS 


J.  A.  JOHNSON,  Agent 

5023  South  Webster  Street 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


INCORPORATED  1886 


TTbe  IRew  IPtttsburgb  deal  Compan'e 


HINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 


GENUINE  HOCKING  VALLEY  COAL 


From  the  Heart  off  the  Hocking  District 


MINES 

Powell’s  Run,  Murray  City 
Greendale.  Kittanning 
New  Monarch 


WESTERN  SALES 
AGENCY 

1109  Old  Colony  Building 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


NORTHERN  SALES 
AGENCY 
1124  Nalestio  Building 
DETROIT.  MICH. 


SHIPPING  DOCKS — All  Upper  and  Lower  Lake  Perte 


GENERAL  OFFICES 

50  East  Broad  Street 
Columbus,  O. 


The 


c  ^  o 

ADMIRALTY 

SfVlOK  ITLETSS  . 

CO>VL.  ^ 
■K.  ^ 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

HIGH-GRADE  COAL  AND  COKE 

From  New  River,  Pocahontas  and 
Kanawha  Fields  of  West  Virginia 


Sole  Agents  for  ADMIRALTY  SMOKELESS  COAL 

Inquiries  for  Coal  and  Coke  Solicited 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
165  Broadway 
New  York  City 


MAIN  OPERATING  OFFICE 
146-156  W.  Main  St. 
Norfolk,  Va. 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Celebrated  for  Purity 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  AGENCIES 
Chicago  Boston  Newport  News 

St.  Louis  Richmond  London,  Eng. 


CANTINE 

STEAM  AND  DOMESTIC  COAL 

Mined,  prepared  and  sized  with  every  up  to  date  appli¬ 
ance  obtainable. 

Exceptionally  strong  in 

Steaming,  Heating  and  Stocking  Qualities.  Known 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  and  from  Ohio  to  the 
Dakotas.  Exceptional  shipping  facilities. 


1600  Tons 

iJlvlllllV  Daily  Capacity 
WILLIAMSON  COUNTY  COAL 

Mined  and  prepared  as  we  do  all  of  our  coals  in  the 
most  modern  way. 

But 

This  C  ARTERY  I LLE  Coal  has  the  highest  Calorific 
value,  by  analysis,  of  any  produced  in  Illinois.  Used 
for  domestic  Steam  and  Gas  producing. 


LUMAGHI  COAL  COMPANY 


606  Equitable  Bldg. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE 
1206  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Mention  The  Black  Diamond  when  writing  advertisers. 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 


Threshing 

Is  now  the  Important  Event, 

Nothing  but  the  best  and  most  efficient 
coal  should  be  be  used  for  it. 

Old  Ben 

The  Dry  Cleaned,  Prolit-Making  Franklin  County  Coal 

Is  Just  the  Fuel  to  Use 

Keep  it  on  hand  always. 


The  Buchanan  Coal  Company 

McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Petit  Coal  Company 

Foot  of  12th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Agents  for  Nebraska 

Carbon  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
15th  and  Webster  Sts.,  Omaha 


95 


‘MITCHELL’S 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

COAL 


lined  at  Royalton,  Franklin  County,  Illinois 
DAILY  CAPACITY  3,000  TONS 

^  This  is  a  clean  burning  coal,  thoroughly 
prepared  for  domestic  purposes. 

^  It  is  free  from  impurities,  consequently 
no  soot  or  black  smoke. 

^  That  is  what  our  customers  say  who 
have  tried  it. 

^  It  will  be  a  trade  builder  for  you,  as  it 
has  for  others. 

Bickett  Coal  &  Coke  Company 

Exclusive  Sales  Agents 

Main  Office:  507  McCormick  Building 
I  CHICAGO 


iiaGKiaiiaBaiKiM 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUUbOS 


Decrease  Your  Coal  Worries 


order 


ii 


CHRISTOPHER” 

you  get 

Uniform  Quality  Prompt  Shipments 
Careful  Loadine'  Correct  WeigTits 


Claiming  to  give  all  these  essentials 
that  make  for  the  freedom  from 
anxiety  that  is  so  desirable,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  common,  but  we  have 
the  COAL,  the  tonnage  and  the 
plant  and  DO  IT. 


James  P.  Danson 

NerthwMtani  Oalei  AcaOt 
StNitty  iMk  Ml..  MlHMiHlIt.  Mbit. 


C.  N.Noderwell  <StCo. 

1060  McCormick  Bldg.« 
CHICAGO 
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CHICAG 


L.  R.  RUTTER 
Prai.  *  Tr*M. 


H.  P.  BARMOB 
Tlc*-PtaiidMl 


R.  H.  c;.ARK 

Sactalarr 


DAVID  RUTTER  &  COMPANY 

locorporatad 


Coal  and  Coke 


82  W.  WASHIHGTOH  STEBBT.  CHICAGO 

Talaphoa*  CaaltBl  Nil 


WHOLBSALB 


EBTAIL 


J.  K.  DERING,  President 


J.  B.  ROYNON,  Secretary 


J.  K.  DERING  COAL  COMPANY 

1914-1920  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  lU. 


TELEPHONE,  HARRISON  6906 


“LITTLE  JACK’’ 

Franklin  County,  Illinois,  Domestic  Lump,  Egg  and  Nut 


W.  H.  D.  GIBSON 


A.  R.  ODELL 


HUNTER  W.  FINCH  & 

DIXIE  DIAMOND  BLOCK 
from  Old  Kentucky 
Open  or  Box  Cars 


CO. 


GENERAL  OFFICES 


LYTTON 

BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


Ravenswood  Coal  from  W.  Va. 


Cedar  Creek  Black  Raven  Splint 
Pioneer  Franklin,  Puritan  Sootless 
Shellbark  Carterville 

Black  Hawk  Linton 
Powhatan  3  inch  Hocking 


RASMUSSON,  BALMES  &  BURKE  CO. 


Smokelesa— Splint— Hookini— Indiana— lUinoie—Blaok.mithind  Coal  Coke 

Telephone.  I  fXS“S*6??33S  Northern  BldS-  CHICAGO 


ENDER  COAL  &  COKE  CO, 


Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Carterville  Lump 
Springfield  Lump 


Harrisburd  Lump 
Pocahontas  Lump 


Pocahontas  Mine  Rui 
West  Virginia  Splin 


O’GARA 

COAL 

COMPANY 

Mine  Owners  and  Operators 


Mines  in  Following  Fields: 

Harrisburg,  III. 
Cambridge,  O. 
Springfield,  III. 
Linton,  Ind. 
Clinton,  Ind. 


OFFICES 

Cleveland,  O.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Indianapoiis,  Ind. 

Vincennes,  Ind.  Peoria,  III. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GENERAL  OFFICES 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


L.  R.  PAGE,  Pres. 

H.  W.  TUMAN,  Sec’y 


J.  J.  TIERNEY,  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr.  Sales 
H.  E.  WILSON,  Treas. 


CROZER-POCAHONTAS  CO. 

1603  North  American  Building  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SfflPPERS  OF 

Standard  Pocahontas  Coal 

Mines  located  in  heart  of  original  Pocahontas  fields,  insure 
quality  that  has  made  this  coal  the  standard  the  world  over. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

60  Congress  St.  (S.  P.  Burton  &  Co.)  Boston,  Mass.  Kelley  &  Moyer  Bldg.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Fisher  Building  -  -  -  -  Chicago,  lU.  Citizens  Bank  Building  -  Norfolk.  Va. 

4  Lloyds  Ave.  (D.  Flack  &  Son),  London,  E._C. 


NEW  RIVER  COAL 
COMPANY 


Miners  and  Shippers  of  Standard  Grades  New  Riier  Coal 

GENERAL  OFFICE,  RUSH  RUN,  W.  VA. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 


CHICAGO,  1708  Fisher  Building 

RICHMOND,  VA.,  American  National  Bank  Building 
CINCINNATI.  O..  601  Noave  Building  „ji.„ 

NORFOLK,  VA.,  National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bulldl  g 


lew  England  Agents,  DARROW-MANM  CO. 
40  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mauw«. 


Tidewater  Shipping  Piers: 
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THE  BEAC^K  DIAMOND. 


“THE  MINES  OF  MONON” 

Have  a  Capacity  of  10,000  Tons  Daily  Perfectly  Prepared 

INDIANA  COAL  of  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  and  QUALITY 

FOR  STEAM  AND  DOMESTIC  USE 

Pictures  of  Mines  in  Booklet  Describing  Our  Coal  and  Operations  Sent  on  Request. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  OLD  COLONY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


The  black  diamond  is  universally  recog¬ 
nized  AS  THE  LEADING  JOURNAL  OF  ITS 
CLASS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  ITS  EXTEN¬ 
SIVE  Cl  RCULATION  COVERS  EVERY  BRANCH  OFTHE 
COAL  INDUSTRY  EACH  WEEK. 


Phone  HarrUon  448  RIDOEJrvY  Chicago  Oilica: 

Chicago  Manager  ^10  Fisher  Building 

OOAIv  OO. 

No.  4  INDIANA  GAS  producers  of  No.  5  INDIANA  STEAM 

Mine  at  Macksville»  Inde  Mine  at  Princeton,  Ind. 

Vandabs  Conneotiona  C.  E.  I.  and  CoonectioDs 


- A 

THIS  IS  “BLUE  BANNER” 

THE  KENTUCKY  THOROUGHBRED 
SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

MITCHELL  CS,  DILLON  COAL  CO. 

203  S.  DEARBORN  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

SEND  FOR  PARCEL  POST  SAMPLE  NOW 

_ _ J 


J.  E.  DAVIS,  Preildent,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  T.  B.  Dayis,  Viee-Pieaident,  1  Broadway,  New  York  L.  A.  HICKLBY,  Sec.  and  Treaa.,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ISLAND  CREEK  COAL  SALES  CO. 


Steam,  Gas  Producer,  Domestic,  Purest 

AbsolatflljfiOne  Quality 
Perfect  Preparation 


EXCLUSIVE  SALES  AGENTS  FOR  THE  FAMOUS 

“ISLAND  CRKBK” 


Prom  the  model  minei  of  the  United  Statea 
Coal  and  Oil  Co.,  at  Holden,  Logan 
COh  Watt  Vir^nia 

Daily  Capaci^,  14,100  tons — 33,000 
acres  of  seven-foot  coal 


R.  S.  McVeigh,  western  Manager, 

2012-16  Union  Central  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

W.  H.  GROVERMAN,  Ass’t  Western  Manner.  VENABLE  JOHNSON,  Manager, 

Plymouth  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Ford  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

FRANK  COLLINS,  Manager, 

Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SHIPMENTS 

All  rail  East  and  West  via  Chesa¬ 
peake  A  Ohio  or  hy  River  and  Rail 
via  Elevator  of  the  Island  Creek  Fuel 
Co.  at  North  Bend,  Ohio.  Dock  ship¬ 
ments  from  Superior,  Wis.,  and  DidutL 
Minn. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


_ SPRING  VALLEY  COAL  COMPANY _ 

Producers  of  THIRD  VEIN  COAL  Exclusively 

CAPACITY  OF  MINES,  6,500  TONS  DAILY 

ADOTESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO  PRINCIPAL  OFFICE 

SUITE  705-15  OLD  COLONY  BUILDING.,  407  SO.  DEARBORN  STREET  -  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


IRVONA  SMITHING  COAL 

A  Coking  Smithing  Coal 

LOW  ASH  LOW  SULPHUR 

HATFIELD  &  HILLES 

Real  Batate  Trust  Building  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Sunderland  Brothers  Company 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


SUNDIRUnd 

BROS  CO. 


so  YEARS  AS  JOBBERS  OF 

COAL  AND  BUILDING  MATERIAL 

EXCLUSIVE  SHIPPERS  OF 


Esidhiiihrd  IAD3. 


BRIGHTON  COAL 


Mined  by  Purity  [Coal  Company  at  Christopher,  Franklin  Co.,  Illinois 
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CONSOLIDATION  COAL 


The  Man  Behind  The  Shovel 

Needs  Good  Coal 

Do  You  See  That  He  Gets  It  In  Your  Plant? 


Anderson  Bend.  West  Fork  River.  Consolidation  Mines,  Anderson,  Highland,  Middleton  and  Chefton. 


It  is  an  odd  saying,  “the  poor  workman 
blames  his  tools.”  Why  should  you  handi¬ 
cap  the  good  workmen  by  giving  him  poor 
tools?  Your  power  plant  engineer  is  your 
skilled  workmen  and  you  should  assist  him 
by  giving  him  the  best  kind  of  tools  with 
which  to  do  his  work.  You  expect  him  to 
develop  power,  and  to  get  the  power  he 
needs  the  coal  that  will  produce  heat.  Only 
coals  that  possess  a  certain  percentage  of 
combustible  matter  will  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  man  that  needs  heat.  Carbon 
is  the  greatest  single  factor  in  combustion; 
the  more  carbon  in  the  coal,  the  more  you 
get  the  benefit  of  the  stored-up  energy  that 
develops  into  heat  and  powder. 


The  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  by 
thoroughly  testing  its  different  classes  of 
coal,  determines  which  kind  is  best  adapted 
to  each  type  of  power  house  requirement. 
Whether  you  use  Georges  Creek  Big  Vein 
Coal,  Somerset  Smokeless  Coal,  Fairmont 
Steam  Coal,  or  Miller’s  Creek  Block  Coal; 
each  will  be  found  to  possess  some  definite 
property  that  will  make  them  valuable  to 
you. 

Consolidation  Coal  contains  the  Carbon ; 
it  makes  the  steam,  and  it  does  the  work. 
Tell  us  what  your  man  with  the  shovel 
needs  —  what  kind  of  power  plant  you 
have,  its  location  and  its  purpose,  and  we 
can  name  the  kind  of  coal  to  fit. 


The  Consolidation  Coal  Company 

Incorporated 


F.  W.  Wilshire,  Gen.  Mgr.  of  Sales  C.  von  H.  Kalkmann,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.  of  Sales 

Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  14  Wall  St.,  New  York 


Portsmouth.  N.  H..  C.  W.  Orsy.  Boston,  R.  C.  aillsspls.  M»r.. 
Supt,  1S7  Market  Bt  State  Mutual  Bid*. 

Baltimore,  H.  C.  Thomas,  Mgr.,  Continental  Bldg. 


Philadelphia.  W.  M.  Wilshire, 
Mgr.,  Land  Title  Bldg. 

Washington,  W.  A.  Leetch,  Mgr.,  Union  Trust  Bldg. 


ew  Tork.  J.  E.  Parsons,  Mgr., 
14  Wall  St 


E.  M.  Mancourt,  Western  Mgr.,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Detroit.  C.  A.  Chambers.  Mgr., 
Ford  Bldg. 


Chicago,  J.  B.  Beardslss,  Mgr., 
Fisher  Bldg. 


Cincinnati.  Thoa  H.  Richard¬ 
son,  Mgr.,  Traction  Bldg. 


Louisville,  O.  B.  Davis,  Mgr., 
Paul  Jonss  Bldg. 


London,  O.  W.  Rutherford,  European  Mgr..  Bllllter  Sq.  Bldg. 

Oeneral  OfiBces.  Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
North  Western  Fuel  Co..  Pioneer  Press  Bldg.,  Bt  Paul.  Minn. 


Glenoa,  Italy.  B.  Blanchlnl,  Mgr..  14  via  Lucooll 


CONSOLIDATION  COAL 
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B.  NICOLL  &  COMPANY 

s.i..a7."S  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railroad  &  Coal  Co. 

Famous  West  Side  Belt  and  Saw  Mill  Run  Youghiogheny  Gas  and  Steam  Coal 

The  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Company 

Cumberland  Steam  Coal  Davis  Smithing  Coal  Foundry  and  Furnace  Coke 
E.  KELLY  ROTHSTEIN,  Manager  Coal  and  Coke  Department  General  Offices,  149  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


PITTSBURGH,  Wabaib  Building . 

NEW  YORK,  149  Broadway . 

PHILADELPHIA,  Land  Title  Building. . . 
BALTIMORE,  Continental  Building . 


•  A.  S.  McQUEEN,  Manager 

•  D.  W.  BOWDEN,  Manager 

•  F.  F.  CHADWICK,  Manager 
.  R.  K.  RICE,  Manager 


READING,  Baer  Building . 

CHICAGO,  Old  Colony  Building . 

CUMBERLAND,  Davis  Building.. . . 
GALVESTON,  21st  &  Mechanics  Sts. 


. E.  F.  RIZER,  Jr.,  Manager 

. L.  G.  BRUDER,  Manager 

. . . .  .H.  S.  McCLINTOCK,  Manager 
. . .  .STANLEY G. SPENCER, Manager 


SUSQUEHANNA  COAL  COMPANY 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 


CELEBRATED 


“SUSQUEHANNA” 

GENERAL  OFFICE,  Arcade  Building,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

- OFFICES - 


ANTHRACITE 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  No.  1  Broadway — George  H.  Bressette,  Sales  Agent 

PHILADELPHIA,  602  Arcade  Building — Howard  W.  Perrin,  Sales  Agent 

CHICAGO,  1306  Old  Colony  Building —  i  t  <t>i.  ttt 

ERIE,  Scott  Block—  \  Thompson,  Gen’l  Western  Agt. 


BOSTON,  96  Milk  Street — Spencer  T.  Williams,  Eastern  Sales  Agent. 
BALTIMORE,  100  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building— Thos.  S.  Janney,  Sales  Agt. 
WILLIAMSPORT,  1,  2  and  3  Hart  Building— W.  H.  Curtis,  Sales  Agent. 


OFFICES: 

New  York,  Chicago 
Norfolk,  Va. 

London,  Eng. 

H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son, 
Inc., 

70  Kilby  St.,  Boston 


MILTRENA  COALS 

New  River  Pocahontas  Gas  Splint 

SMOKELESS  FUEL  CO.  crNTi“Ki,Tu'iTiV.T's‘.'i“; 


WHARVES: 

Newport  Newa.  Va. 
Lamberts  Point.  Va, 
Sewalls  Point,  Va. 


YEARLY  CAPACITY  4,000,000  TONS 

Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Company 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Kanawha  and  Cabin  Creek  M  ^  Splint,  Steam  and  Gas  Coals 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
C.  R.  Moriarty, 
Weitern  Sale:  Agent 
Union  Central  Bldg, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 
Harvey  Ford 
Northern  Sales  Agent 
1 228  Majestic  Bldg. 


GENERAL  OFFICE: 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

W.  M.  PUCKETT 

Vice  Pretident  and  CeDcrtl  Salei  AfenI 
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Enoch  Carver,  Jr., 
Northweatem  Salea  Agt., 
1708  Fisher  Bldg. 

RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA 
B.  H.  Randolph 
ELastern  Sales  Agent 
Amencan  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 


SAMUEL  CASTNER,  JR.,  Pres.  WM.  C.  BULLITT,  V.  Pres.  P.  A.  CASTNER,  Secy  *  Tress. 

LEMUEL  BURROWS,  JR.,  Id  T.  P.  &  O.  M. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE - A  SYMBOL  OF  QUALITY 


C.  C.  B.  POCAHONTAS  COAL 

OFFICIALLY  ENDORSED  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
MINES  ON  THE  NORFOLK  AND  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

C.  C.  B.  NEW  RIVER  COAL 

THE  CREAM  OF  THE  NEW  RIVER  FIELD. 
UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  GENERATION  OF  STEAM. 
MINES  ON  THE  VIRGINIAN  RAILWAY. 

SOVEREIGN  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

A  FREE-BURNING,  NON-CLINKERING  COAL. 

LOW  IN  ASH  AND  HIGH  IN  CALORIFIC  VALUE. 

CINDERELLA  SPLINT  COAL 

A  GENUINE  WEST  VIRGINIA  WHITE  ASH  SPLINT 
FOR  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES— STOCKS  LIKE  ANTHRACITE. 

JACKSON,  JR.,  W  VA.  BIG  LUMP 

EGG  31^x2'— NUT  2'xl'.  SHAKER  SCREEN  PREPARATION. 
FREE  BURNING— VERY  LITTLE  SMOKE,  SOOT  OR  ASH. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
European  Agents:  HULL  BLYTH  &  CO.,  London,  Eng. 

Branch  Ofices:  NEW  YORK,  ROANOKE,  NORFOLK 
CINCINNATI.  CHICAGO 


Wyatt  Coal  Company 

Miner!  and  Shipper!  ot 

Kanawha  Splint  and  Gas 
New  River  Smokeless 
Coal  and  Coke 
Superior  Cannel  Coals 

DAILY  CAPACITY  6,000  TONS 

Before  making  any  contracts  for  the  coming 
season,  consult  us.  It  will  pay  you  well. 

E.  F.  BARDIN,  Gen’l  Sales  Mgr. 

First  National  Bank  Building  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


O  Black  Diamond  has 

JXUUl'l  double  pulling  power  for  the 

- coal  jobber.  In  addition  to 

keeping  his  name  and  coals  before  the  buyer  it  gives  him  a 
standingwith  the  coal  operator — the  source  of  his  coal  supply. 
Don't  you  wish  to  increase  your  prestige  with  the  trade?  A 
small  A  d  in  The  Black  Diamond  will  work  wonders  for  you. 

- -  Rates  on  application  . .  . . -  -  zzr 

Ihe  Black  Diamond 

Manhattan  Building,  Chicago 

2g  Broadway  1400  Land  Title  Bldg.  ijoa  Oliver  Bldg. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 


[June  28 


The  Carbon  Fuel  Company 

TRACTION  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI 

Miners  and  Distributers  of 


Carbon  Splint  Coal 


The  best  splint  coal  mined  in  West  Virginia. 
Greatest  heat  value.  Lowest  In  ash  and  sulphur. 
A'domestlc  coal  of  the  highest  class.  Best  for  brick, 
tile  and  pottery  kilns  and  malleable  purposes. 


Carbon  Gas  and  Steam  Coal 


Unsurpassed  for  general  steam  purposes,  pro¬ 
ducer  gas  and  by-product  coking. 

14  mines  on  Cabin  Creek,  Kanawha  District, 
West  Virginia,  on  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway. 
Capacity — Two  million  tons  annually. 


Sunday  Creek  Company 


Producers  of 


Sunday  Creek  Hocking  Coal 
Smithers  Creek  Steam,  Gas  and  Splint  Coal 
Kanawha  White  Ash  Steam  and  Splint  Coal 


General  Offices: 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


BRAlfCH  OFFICES: 

Chicago  St  Pant  Detroit  Indiaaapolis  j 


DOCKS: 

Duluth  Superior  Milwaukee 
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The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co. 


Miners  and  Shippers 


Silver  Creek  Colliery,  one  of  the  thirty-five  (36)  collieries  of  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 

Schuylkill  Coals 


HARD  AND  FREE  BURNING  WHITE  ASH,  LORBERRY,  NORTH  FRANKLIN 
WHITE  ASH,  RED  ASH,  SHAMOKIN,  LYKENS  VALLEY 


NEW  YORK — Frank  Oberrender,  Sales  Agent,  143  Liberty  St. 

BOSTON — Thos.  M.  Richards,  General  Eastern  Agent,  141  Milk  St. 
BUFFALO — D.  L.  Tuttle,  Sales  Agent,  Prudential  Building. 
PHILADELPHIA  1  George  C.  Coughlin,  City  and  Southern  Sales  Agent. 
Reading  Terminal  (  Warren  B.  Smith,  Line  Sales  Agent. 

BALTIMORE — T.  W.  Claggett,  Agent,  Calvert  Building. 


CHICAGO — J.  H.  M.  Claggett,  Resident  Manager,  Old  Colony  Building. 

MINNEAPOLIS  |  ®®ssions,  N.  W.  Sales  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ROCHESTER — L.  Treman,  General  Northern  Sales  Agent  (Western  New 
York  and  Canada.) 

WASHINGTON — J.  A.  Lounsbury,  Agent,  308  Ouray  Building. 


ROBERT  J.  MONTGOMERY,  General  Coal  Agent 


GENERAL  OFFICES; 
READING  TERMINAL,  PHILADELPHIA 
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The  Coal  That 
Makes  Good 

Paint  Creek  Splint 

It  makes  good  with  the  consumer  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  high  quality  and  absence  of  im¬ 
purities  and  because  he  gets  one  hundred 
cents  worth  of  efficiency  for  every  dollar  it 
costs  him. 

It  makes  good  with  the  dealer  on  account 
of  its  stocking  qualities,  its  careful  prepara¬ 
tion  and  loading,  with  scarcely  any  small 
stuff,  due  to  its  being  prepared  over  shaker 
screens  and  laid  in  the  car  with  a  loading 
boom,  and  because  he  buys  it  of  a  producer 
who  believes  in  and  practices  honest  methods. 

For  genuine  satisfaction  to  all  concerned 
there  is  no  better  Domestic  Coal  being  pro¬ 
duced. 

Ask  us  about  our  special  prices  on  5-inch 
shaker- screened  Lump. 


Paint  Creek  Collieries  Co. 

General  Offices  -  Scranton,  Pa. 

F.  W.  Ogden  •  General  Sales  Mgr. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

CINCINNATI,  0.  DETROIT,  MICH.  RICHMOND.  VA 

Union  Trust  Bids.  Majestic  Bids.  Travelers  Ins.  Bids- 
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NEW  RIVER  POCAHONTAS 

FOR  TIDEWATER  SHIPMENT 
owirmo  and  OPERAXmO 

MORRELLVILLE  COAL  MINING  CO’S 

SMOKILKSS  MILLER  8KAM 

For  Butoia  aa4  Wootara  Shipmonl 

A  high  grade  smokelesa  coal  mined  In  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

Suporior  preparation.  Capacity  1,200  tons  daily. 

GEORGE  E.  WARREN  COMPANY 

1  Broadway,  New  York 


GENERAL  OFFICES — S6  CONGRESS  ST.,  BOSTON 
Shipping  Offlcoa:— Newport  News,  Va.  Norfolk,  Va.  Thurmond,  W.  Va. 

South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Cable  Address,  "Warrencoal,  Boston.” 


HERE  is  little  need  to  dilate 
upon  the  advantages  of  West 
Virginia  Gas  Coalfor  steam  making 

Every  user  knows 

You  can  make  assurance 
doubly  sure  by  ordering 

OLIVE  SMITHERS  CREEK 

This  trade  name  is  your  guarantee 
of  quality,  preparation  and  service 

THE  COLUMBUS  IRON  6  STEEL  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

MINES  ON  SMITHERS  CREEK 
AT  MARTINO,  FAYETTE  CO.,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


M.  BAXTXR.  Jr.,  PrMideal  D.  SHtCLAIB.  Oen’l  Ugr. 

New  Central  Coal  Company 

NdINB>RS  AND  SHIPPERS  OB' 

Big  Vein,  Georges  Creek  Cumberland  Coal 
Pittsburgh  Seam  Gas  and  Steam  Coal 

Room*  304-S-6, 17  Battery  Place,  ...  BfK'W  'WORK 
Shipment*  from  Baltimote,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  all  rail. 


Lehigh  CSi  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company 

MIMSEta  ▲MB  SBIPPEDKB  OM 

Honey  Brook  Lehigh,  Wilkes-Barre  Free  Burning  and  Plymouth  Red  Ash  Coals 

OE'B'IOES,  RE).A.DINQ  TERLdlNA.!.,,  F*PiILA.DB>LF»HIA.,  F*.A.. 


143  LIBRRTY  ®T.,  NHJW  YORK  141  A4ILK  ®T..  BOSTON,  lwf.4.®®.  WILKBS-BARREJ,  F*A.. 

Slnlpplng  WtiapNTBB  at  FORT  JOHNSTON,  N.J.,  ®A.LH)h.A  A.ND  OHA.RLBSTOWN.  AA^SS. 

P.  B.  HBILNER,  Vice-Pre®.  &  Gen.  Agt.  L.  A..  BO  WESSON,  Aeeletant  General  Argent 
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A  PRIZE  WINNER  FOR  QUALITY 

“PREMIUM” 

COAL 

ALL  THE  NAME  IMPLIES— ITS  PEERLESS 


BIG  CREEK  COLLIERY  COMPANY 

PEOPLES  GAS  BUILDING.  CHICAGO 
RANDOLPH  4261  PRIVATE  EXCHANGE 


Trade  Mark  Registered 


Beware  of  the  Fakes 

“PLUTO”  CANNEL  is  in  a 
class  by  itself. 

“SOMETHING  JUST  AS 
GOOD”  is  a  misrepresentation. 


The  Genuine  “PLUTO”  Cannel  Coal 
is  mined  exclusively  by 


Kentucky  Block  Cannel  Coal  Co. 

T.  R.  MORGAN,  General  Sales  Agent 

Lexington,  Ky. 


20  Mines  THE  WHITE  OAK  COAL  COMPANY 

Macdonald,  West  Va. 

Sales  and  Distributing  Agents  for  The  New  River  Company’s  famous 


White  Oak”  Smokeless  Coal 


Capacity  10,000 
tons  daily 


LUMP  EGG  MINE  RUN  STEAM  and  SMITHING 

Mined  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  NEW  RIVER  SMOKELESS  coal  field  of  West  Virginia 

SERVICE,  QUALITY  and  PREPARATION  Our  Aim 


C.  H.  SPRAGUE 
&  SON 

Boston  Mass. 

Tidewater  Agents 


BRANCH  OFFICES 
Cincinnati  Chicago  Detroit 
Washington  Newport  News 


KEYSTONE  COAL  Sc  COKE  CO. 

Westmoreland  Gas,  Greensburg  Steam  and  Miller  Vein  Smithing  Coal 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CONNELLSVILLE  COKE— FOUNDRY,  FURNACE  AND  CRUSHED— INDIVIDUAL  CARS 

0«k«r*l  OlScas;  OREHNSBUBG,  PA.  Offis«a:  NBW  YORK.  BOSTON.  PBIIJU>aiL.PHlA,  BALTIMORE.  PITTSBURGH  and  CLHVHLAND. 


28  MINES 

SHIPPING  VIA 


C.  6s  O.  RY. 

AND 

VIRGINIAN  RY. 


THE  C.  G.  BLAKE  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

MFIA/  DIWITD  STEAM  and 

I^Ei  WW  Iml  W  blm  DOMESTIC 

SMOKELESS 

COAL 


LUMP— EGG— NUT 
MINE  RUN 


CHAMPION”  SMITHING 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
Lytton  Bldg. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 
Mutual  Bldg. 

THURMOND,  W.  VA. 


TmsWATER  AGENTS 

NORTHERN  COAL  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 


Dan’I  F.  Connor, 

SALES  AGENT 

WHITNEY  &  KEMMERER 

143  Liberty  Street, 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

NEW  YORK 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COALS 

OFFICES: 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Electric  Building, 

Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
141  Milk  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  CHAPMAN  FUEL  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers 

Anthracite  COAL  Bituminous 

General  Offices-  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Rescreening  Docks— Box  Car  Coal  for  Western  Shipment— PLYMOUTH,  MICH. 

FROM  OUR  MINES  IN 

..  PENNSYLVANIA  OHIO  *  WEST  VIRGINIA  TENNESSEE 
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[ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  6.000.000  TONS 


JEROME  AND  ORENDA 
SMOKELESS  COAL 


YOUGHIOGHENY  GAS  COAL 
WESTMORELAND  GAS  COAL 

SALISBURY  and  PIEDMONT 
STEAM  COALS 

UNITED  COAL  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Boston 


New  York 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 
Philadelphia  Baltimore 


Putnam.  Conn, 


WESTMORELAND 
COAL  CO. 

The  Standard  Gas  Coal 

MINES  IN  WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE: 

224  South  3rd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHARLES  S.  PHILLIPS  CHARLES  P.  HUNT 

HENRY  H.  ASHLEY  GEORGE  A.  McILROY 


MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


GENT  FOR  NEW  PITTSBURG 
COAL  CO.’S  POWELLS 
RUN  HOCKING  GOAL 

PITTSBURGH  COAL  CO.’S 

YOUGHIOGHENY  COAL 


D.  L.&W.  Coal  Co.’s 
SCRANTON  COAL 

C.  C.  B.  POCAHONTAS 
SMOKELESS  COAL 

WEST  VIRGINIA  SPLINT 

CAPACITY  2.600  OOO  TONS  SIGHT  DOCKS 


SAVE 

DEMURRAGE 


Claims  for  demurrage  redress 
are  worthless  without  accurate 
record  of  circumstances  war¬ 
ranting  such  adjustment  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Uniform  Demur¬ 
rage  Regulations. 

The  Challenger  Record  Book 
contains  an  exposition  of  these 
rules  and  their  application. 

Challenger  Service  explains 
particular  cases,  and  is  free  to 
purchasers  of  the  books. 

Do  you  know  the  importance 
of  the  Challenger  Weather 
Record  Feature? 

Ask  for  circulars  and  prices. 

-THE  = 

J.  E.  CHALLENGER 
CAR  DEMURRAGE 
RECORD  COMPANY 
Land  Title  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


For  sale  by  THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 


TOO  LATE 

Or  your  more  progressive  competi¬ 
tor  will  get  the  handling  of 
WINIFREDE  COAL  away  from 
you,  and  then  build  up  the  finest 
and  most  profitable  soft  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  your  town  with  it. 

WINIFREDE  COAL 

is  too  good  a  proposition  for  you 
to  procrastinate  over  any  longer. 
Wherever  it  is  once  introduced,  it 
is  ever  demanded,  as  its  superior 
quality  wins  friends  from  the  start. 
Don’t  be  too  late— order  your  car 
today. 

Hostler  Goal  &  Coke  Co. 

637  So.  Dearborn  Street  CHICAGO 


Parrish,  Phillips  &  Co. 


SHIPPERS  OF 

Parrish  Coal  Co.’s  Coal,  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Co.’s  Wilkes-Barre,  Plymouth  and  Honey  Brook 

Distributors  of  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.’s  Steam 
Coals,  also  Georges  Creek,  Cumberland  and 
Clearfield  Coal 

No.  1  BROADWAY . NEW  YORK 


CLYDE  COAL  COMPANY 

1  1  th  Floor  Bessemer  Building,  PiTTSBURCH,  PA. 

BEST  YOUGHIOGHENY  COAL 

Speolelindueeraentetecenoumerein  Illinois,  Miohigan,  Indiana  A  Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  SYSTEM 


READ  OUR  WANT  DEPARTMENT  ON  PAGE  38 


WITTENBERG  COAL  CO. 
Superior  Bunker  Coals 


Head  Office ;  11  Broadway,  New  Yorli 


Bourse  Building,  Phiiadoiphia,  P®* 

Mine  Office:  Phiiipsburg,  Pa. 


Mention  The  Blacx  Diamond  when  writing  advertisers. 
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PITTSBURGH  COAL  COMPANY 

SALES  AGENT 

Monongahela  River  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Pittsburgh  Steam  and  Domestic  Coal 
Youghiogheny  and  Westmoreland  Gas  Coal 

Capacity  Thirty  Million  Tons,  Daily  production  over  106,000  Tons. 

At  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  we  have  the  finest  equipped  plant  in 
the  world  for  the  rapid  fueling  of  steamships.  Our  own  product: 
PITTSBURGH  COAL,  supplied  at  this  port,  is  large  and  blocky, 
and  stands  handling  and  stocking  well. 

OUR  COAL  IS  PARTICULARLY  ADAPTED  FOR 
USE  AS  STEAMSHIP  FUELING 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  General  Office  NEW  YORK 

325  Carondelet  Street  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  2  Rector  Street 


'T'lxe  House  of  Quality 

The  Company  with  the  Coal  and  the  Service.  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  coal. 

THE  C.  REISS  COAL  COMPANY 

SHB^BO  YOA.IV,  AYI S. 

DOOKS 

JMCauito-w-oo,  Oreeu.  uuci  Superior,  Wls. 

JVIioU.  '\^uute;ee;uu.  Ill. 


HUTCHINSON  COAL  CO. 

PRODUCERS  OF 

LOGAN  COUNTY  SPLINT  AND  LINDEN  CHUNKS  WHITE  ASH 
FAIRMONT  GAS  AND  STEAM  COAL  PITTSBURG  NO.  8 


MAIN  OFFICE  FAIRMONT,  W.  VA. 

PHILADELPHIA  STOCK  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ROCKEFELLER  BLDG.,  CLEVELAND.  0. 


You  can  buy  twenty 
tons  of  coal 

for  what  one  small  diamond  will  cost  you.  And  the  coal 
may  be  dear  at  five  dollars  per  ton,  and  the  diamond  cheap 
at  a  hxmdred  dollars.  Bear  this  in  mind  when  comparing 
the  rates  for  space  in  various  advertising  mediums. 

In  tb«  eoal  trndelthe  belt  adrertlalng  medium  Is  The  BLACK  DIAMOND— (or  more  than  20 
yean  th«  ooal  trade’i  leading  journal 


TRADE 


WINIFREDE  COAL 


MARK 


LUMP— Three  inch,  DOUBLE  SCREENED  Preparation. 

EGG  —One  and  one-half  inch,  WASHED  and  SHAKER  SCREENED. 
NUT  —One  inch,  WASHED  and  SHAKER  SCREENED. 

PEA  —Through  one  inch  mesh,  WASHED  and  SHAKER  SCREENED. 

Tha  Most  Parfsctlir  Prepared  Domestic  Coal  Shipped  from  West  Virginia 

RFI  IWlONT  ODAI  These  mines  are  operated  by  the 

WINIFREDE  COAL  CO. 

LUMP  is  a  2-inch  screened  coal,  clean,  high  In  carbon,  low  in  ash,  and  practically  free 
from  sulphur. 

STEAM  is  a  combination  of  60%  splint  and  40%  gas.  Acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  best  steam  propositions  on  the  market. 

We  are  the  EXCLUSIVE  miners  and  shippers  of  these  celebrated  coals.  Mines  at 
Wimfrede  and  Crown  Hill,  Kanawha  County,  W.  Va. 


WINIFREDE  COAL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES  CINCINNATI  t  a'eVs"  M  P  *07*^ 


Mention  The  Black  Diamond  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Company 

SHIPPERS  OF 

ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Lehigh  Packer  Wyoming 

Hazleton  Cross  Creek 

Jeddo  and  Highland 

G.  N.  WILSON,  President. 

W.  R.  Evans,  Vice-President  and  General  Sales  Agent. 

90  West  Street,  NEW  YORK 


WM.  S.  WOLLE,  Gen’l  Eastern  Sales  Agt.,  90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 
H.  P.  MYERS,  Eastern  Sales  Agt.,  141  Milk  St. .  .BOSTON,  MASS. 
F.  P.  RYDER,  Southern  Sales  Agt., 

Franklin  Bank  Bldg . PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

LEO.  A.  STEM,  Line  Sales  Agt.,  PennTrust  Bldg.,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

A.  H.  SCHWARZ,  Sales  Agt.,  Gridley  Bldg . SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  HAMILTON,  Gen’l  Northern  Sales  Agt., 

Marine  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg . BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


F.  W.  NIEDERLANDER,  Sales  Agt., 

Williamson  Bldg . CLEVELAND,  O. 

G.  E.  BOULTON,  Sales  Agt.,  Ford  Bldg . DETROIT,  MICH. 

ELMER  MARTIN,  Sales  Agt.,  McCormick  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
W.  F.  ALDENDERFER,  Northwestern  Sales  Agt., 

Security  Bank  Bldg . MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

J.  M.  FISKE,  JR.,  Sales  Agt., 

Merchants  &  Mfgs.  Bank  Bldg _ MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


FREDERIC  A.  POTTS  &  COMPANY 

""iTuberty'ir  ANTHRACITE  COAL  BITUMINOUS  N^t^nglanTS 

New  York  Hartford,  Conn.,  Salem,  Mass. 

WILLIAMS 

&  PETERS 

1  Broadway,  New  York 

ANTHRACITE 

BITUMINOUS 

PITTSTON 

HILLSIDE  (,  (A 

JERMYN 

BLOSSBURG 

A  L  CLARION 

ERITON 

BRANCH 

OFFICES: 

E.  0.  SCHERMERHORN,  Eastern  Sales  Agent, 

141  Milk  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

W.  T.  ROBERTS,  Western  Sales  Agent, 

1112  Prudential  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAMS  &  WELLS  CO., 

39  Church  Street,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

F.  N.  PEASE,  Southwestern  Sales  Agent, 

203  S.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mention  The  Black  Diamond  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Great  X^vestment  Opportunity 


VALUABLE  TIMBER  LANDS 

AT  Sacrifice  Sale 

IN  CLOSING  THE  ESTATE  OF  THE  LATE 

DAVID  WARD 

OF  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
THE  ONLY  REMAINING  LARGE  GROUP  OF 

Available  Redwood 
Timber 

WILL  BE  SOLD  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF 
NOVEMBER^,  1913. 

For  full  particulars,  maps,  terms  of  sale,  etc.,  address 

CHARLES  WILLIS  WARD 

P.  O.  LOCK  BOX  196,  EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA 
Or  JOHN  H.  PATTERSON,  Esq.,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


We  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing 
COAL  MINES,  DOCKS  and  retail  yards 
with  all  their  timber  and  lumber  require¬ 
ments. 


The  Skeele 

Coal 

o 

o 

• 

DISTRIBUTERS— LEHIGH  COAL  &  NAVIGA¬ 
TION  CO.’S  well  known  Anthracite  Coals  for 

Canada  and  the  West,  via  Buffalo. 

ALSO  SHIPPERS  Bituminous,  Steam,  Gas 
Forge  Coals. 

and 

The  Skeele 

Coal 

• 

O 

O 

Marine  Bank  Bldg. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

90  West  Street 

Do  You  Need  a  Coal  Salesman? 


We  carry  at  all  times  in  Chicago  two-inch 
and  three-inch  Oak  planking  and  all  sizes 
of  timber  in  Oak,  Yellow  Pine  and  Fir. 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  requirements. 


Put  an  ad  in  tke  Black  Diamond  s  Class¬ 
ified  Department  and  you  wiU  have  plenty 
of  desirable  applicants  to  choose  from 

RATE  4  CENTS  PER  WORD 


Thornton-Claney  Lumber  Co. 

2315  Elston  Avenue  Chicago,  III. 

Telephone,  Humboldt  383 


THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 

Chicago:  1111-1114  Manhattan  Bldg. 

New  York:  29  Broadway  Cincinnati:  117  E.  Tth  St. 

Pittsburgh:  1502  Oliver  Bldg.  Columbus:  Brunson  Bldg. 


M'^iition  The  Black  Diamond  when  writing  advertisers. 
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The  rate  for  advertising  under  this  heading  is  four  cents  per  word  per  in¬ 
sertion;  if  an  order  is  given  for  four  consecutive  insertions  a  discount  of  twenty 
per  cent  will  be  allowed. 


All  replies  to  advertisements  in  this 
column  should  be  addressed  "Care  of 
The  Black  Diamond,  Manhattan  Bldy., 
Chicago,”  unless  otherwise  specified. 


Desiring  to  give  our  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  best  service  obtainable 
we  will  receive  advertisements  for 
this  department  until  5  P.  M.  Thurs¬ 
day 

Telephone  your  ad  to  our  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  Harrison  1324,  before 
6  P.  M.  Thursday.  Your  want  ad 
will  be  printed  promptly  and  cor¬ 
rectly. 

On  Friday  night  it  will  be  travel¬ 
ing  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
on  Saturday  will  be  read  by  nearly 
everyone  interested  in  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry. 


WANTED — First-class  city  sales¬ 
man  for  south  side  (Chicago)  yard. 
Address  Box  22,  care  Black  Diamond. 


WANTED — Second-hand,  double¬ 
action,  tail-rope  engine.  Give  di¬ 
mensions  and  bottom  price.  Address 
Sorento  Colliery  Company,  Sorento, 
Ill. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— The 

coal  and  mining  rights  under  580 
acres  in  Monroe  county,  la.,  on  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Northwestern  Railway.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  25,  care  Black  Diamond. 


WANTED — To  lease  a  going 

operation  in  West  Virginia,  on  either 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  railroad.  Adddress  Box 
26,  care  Black  Diamond. 


WANTED — Man  with  some  capital 

to  invest  would  like  connection  with 
coal  company.  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  wholesale  and  retail.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  20,  care  Black  Diamond. 


WANTED — One  six  to  eight-ton 
electric  mine  locomotive,  forty-two 
inch  gauge,  wheel  base  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-six  inches.  Address 
Box  8,  care  Black  Diamond. 


A  BARGAIN — Four  hundred  acres 

good  coal,  forty  _  acres  top,  twenty 
houses,  fair  equipment,  Burlington 
Railroad,  North  Missouri.  Get  busy. 
T.  L.  Greenleaf,  Centerville,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — 217 — A  Jeffrey  Breast 
Type  Undercutting  Machine  with  14- 
inch  wheel.  Will  sell  cheap  to  quick 
buyer.  Can  be  inspected  at  Cainsville, 
Mo.  Grand  River  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 


WANTED — Young  hustler  as  so¬ 
licitor  for  retail  yard  in  Illinois  city 
near  Chicago.  Good  chance  for  a 
man  with  some  money  to  take  part 
interest  in  business.  Address  Box 
21,  care  The  Black  Diamond. 


HAVING  HAD  several  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  retail  coal  business  and 
two  years’  selling  on  the  road  would 
like  position  as  manager  of  retail  coal 
business.  Address  Box  260,  Black 
Diamond. 


FOR  SALE — 2,300  acres  desirable 
coal-bearing  land  in  Pittsburgh  Coun¬ 
ty,  adjacent  to  railroad;  surface  suit¬ 
able  for  farming.  Particulars  and 
maps  to  interested  parties  only.  320 
per  acre.  J.  E.  Cavanagh,  McAlester, 
Okla. 


POSITION  WANTED— Engineer 
sales,  technically  trained,  wants  a  po¬ 
sition  with  a  coal  sales  company. 
Excellent  experience  in  the  analysis, 
preparation  and  combustion  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  and  anthracite  coal.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  9,  care  Black  Diamond. 


WANTED — Position  as  superin¬ 
tendent  or  mine  manager.  Have  ex¬ 
perience  with  machines  (air  and  elec¬ 
tric),  gaseous  mines,  electric  haulages 
and  have  good  habits  and  character. 
Address  Box  7,  care  The  Black  Dia¬ 
mond. 


FOR  SALE — 4,575  acres  coal  land, 
in  one  tract  in  Virginia;  quality  ex¬ 
cellent;  includes  valuable  timber; 
convenient  to  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway.  Address  M,  room  1607, 
First  National  Bank  building,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  Operator  de¬ 
sires  to  secure  a  cannel  lease,  clean, 
regular,  free  from  faults  and  one  that 
anyalzes  not  more  than  one  per  cent 
in  moisture.  Address  Box  309,  care 
Black  Diamond. 


FOR  SALE — From  one  thousand 
to  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
coal  lands  in  southern  Illinois. 
Twenty-six  hundred  acres  of  strip 
coal  in  Missouri  from  twelve  to 
thirty-foot  stripping,  with  two  good 
railroads.  Address  Wm.  M.  Brid- 
gett,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago. 


SITUATION  WANTED— M  i  n  e 

manager  licensed  in  Illinois;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  mines  of  large  tonnage; 
experienced  in  installing  machinery, 
boilers  and  pumps.  Do  my  own 
planning  in  mine;  also  light  work. 
Sober;  age,  forty  years.  Idle  on  ac¬ 
count  of  company  suspending  opera¬ 
tions.  Address  Box  27,  care  Black 
Diamond. 


GREAT  BARGAIN— A  tract  of 

3,100  acres  in  southeastern  Kentucky 
on  main  line  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent 
Railroad.  One  going  mine;  capacity 
200  tons  per  day.  Three  beds  of  coal. 
Top  one  the  Jellico  seam,  thirty- 
six  inches;  middle  bed,  about  forty 
inches;  bottom  seam,  four  feet  to  five 
feet  thick;  not  above  .6  sulphur.  Tow 
and  bottom  seams  fine  domestic  coal. 
Fine  market.  Reports  and  maps 
furnished  responsible  inquirers.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  24,  care  Black  Diamond. 


FOR  SALE — Pocahontas  mine.  No. 
3  seam,  about  thousand  tons  per  day. 
Prospective  purchaser  only  need  ap¬ 
ply.  Box  4,  Black  Diamond. 


SITUATION  WANTED— In  Chi¬ 
cago  by  bookkeeper  and  all-around 
office  man  in  retail  coal  office.  Seven 
years  experience;  best  references. 
Address  Box  28,  care  Black  Diamond. 


POSITION  WANTED— A-1  car 

clerk  would  like  position  with  firm 
where  there  is  a  good  future.  Thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  tariffs,  etc. 
Seven  years  railroad  experience  and 
six  in  wholesale  coal  business.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  29,  care  Black  Diamond. 


FOR  SALE — One  1,500  kilowatt 

Allis-Chalmers  Corliss  compound  en¬ 
gine,  direct-connected  to  a  Westing- 
house  twenty-five-cycle,  three-phase, 
400-volt  generator.  Sacrifice  price 
to  make  room  for  larger  machinery. 
For  full  information  address  L.  E. 
Hankinson,  Connellsville,  Pa. 


W  A  N  T  E  D — Superintendent  for 

mines;  two  openings;  equipped  for 
800  tons  per  day;  in  Somerset 
county.  Pa.  A  man  who  can  handle 
men  and  show  results  will  receive 
bonus  on  a  tonnage  basis  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  salary.  One  with  engineer¬ 
ing  and  electrical  experience.  State 
references  and  salary  to  start.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  30,  care  Black  Diamond. 


FOR  SALE — Four  workable  seams 
of  coal  underlying  1,700  acres  of 
land  in  Union  county,  Ky.,  near  Ohio 
river,  together  with  twenty-five  acres 
of  surface,  twenty  dwellings,  railroad 
sidings,  electric  appliances,  and  all 
other  equipment  of  the  Waverly 
mine.  Will  be  sold  as  a  whole  at 
auction  at  1:00  p.  m.,  July  7th,  at 
court  house  door  in  Morganfield, 
Ky.  For  further  particulars  write 
Drury  &  Drury,  Morganfield,  Ky. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  COAL  MINE 

property — On  Monday,  July  21, 
1913,  at  two  o’clock  p.  m.,  at  the 
south  front  door  of  the  court  house 
in  Nashville,  Washington  county.  Ill., 
by  authority  of  a  decree  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court  of  said  county,  I  will  sell 
at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder, 
what  is  known  as  the  Nicholson  Coal 
Company  mine  at  Nashville.  Ill.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  large  acreage  of  coal  and 
coal  rights  and  all  needed  tools  and 
equipment.  Mine  now  in  operation 
and  will  stand  inspection. 

Terms  of  Sale;  One-third  cash, 
balance  in  two  equal  payments,  due 
on  or  before  four  and  eight  months 
resoectively  from  date  of  sale,  such 
deferred  payments  to  draw  five  per 
cent  interest  from  date  of  sale  and 
to  be  secured  by  notes  and  mort¬ 
gage  on  prooerty  sold,  and  insur¬ 
ance  against  loss  bv  fire  in  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mortgagee  as  his  mortgage  interest 
may  apnear  and  sale  to  be  free  and 
clear  of  the  equity  of  redemption 
by  said  Nicholson  Coal  Company.^ 

.Ml  bidders  to  deliver  to  me  with 
their  bids  a  certified  check  for  $2,000. 

H.  H.  Hosmer,  Master  in  Chancery, 
Nashville.  Ill. 

T.  A.  Watts  and  Hope  and  Finley, 
solicitors  for  company. 

June  19,  1913. 


SITUATION  WANTED— By  yard 

clerk  and  bookkeeper;  eight  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  hustler.  Address  Box  12, 
care  Black  Diamond. 


FOR  SALE — Coal  Dock  Company 
at  Cheyboygan,  Michigan;  capacity, 
twenty-five  thousand  tons,  which  can 
be  readily  increased  to  fifty  thousand 
tons.  Price  very  reasonable.  Lock 
Box  1906,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Reliable  jobber  to  join 

us  in  taking  oyer  West  Virginia  splint 
mines  and  assist  in  marketing  output. 
Present  capacity,  1,000  tons  daily. 
Can  easily  be  developed  to  3,000  tons. 
Full  particulars  on  request.  Address 
Box  16,  care  Black  Diamond. 


FOR  SALE — 4,240  acres  of  coal 
and  timber  land;  9,000,000  feet  of 
oak,  hickory,  poplar  and  other  timber; 
one-third  underlaid  with  the  See- 
wanee  coal  vein;  four-fifths  with  two 
or  more  other  veins.  Price,  $15  per 
acre.  H.  C.  Shur,  Duluth,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Well 

equipped  Illinois  coal  mine  in  the 
Wilmington  district;  has  railroad  con¬ 
nections  and  large  coal  area  in  fee. 
Can  be  put  in  operation  at  small  ex¬ 
pense.  Will  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  Terms 
to  suit  purchaser.  Or  will  make  a 
liberal  lease  to  responsible  parties. 
Address  Box  19,  care  Black  Diamond. 


We  have  just  dismantled  two  of  our 
Centralia  mines,  which  enables  us  to 
offer  their  equipment  at  very  attrac¬ 
tive  figures.  The  tonnage  that  this 
machine  can  handle  easily  is  about 
1,500  tons  per  day  each.  Address  The 
Centralia  Coal  Company,  2  Fisher 
building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SMALL  INVESTORS — E  x  c  e  p  - 
tional  opportunity  to  limited  number 
to  join  in  purchase  of  very  desirable 
tract  of  West  Virginia  splint  coal. 
Terms  very  easy.  Present  capacity, 
1,000  tons  daily.  Facilities  for  in¬ 
crease  unlimited.  Offices  and  other 
positions  as  civil  engineers,  superin¬ 
tendents,  mine  foremen,  stock  man¬ 
agers,  bookkeepers  to  go  to  investors. 
Address  Box  17,  care  Black  Diamond. 


MINE  OWNERS— Do  the  idle 

days  at  your  mine  or  group  of  mines 
eat  up  your  profits  because  your  sales 
end  does  not  apply  the  same  principles 
and  exercise  the  same  skill  that  have 
enabled  you  to  cut  your  operating 
costs  to  the  minimum? 

The  advertiser  has  had  several 
years’  experience  directing  salesmen 
and  sales  campaigns  on  various  coals 
which  equips  him  to  increase  your 
sales  and  decrease  the  expense.  Satis¬ 
factory  references. 

If  you  think  you  can  use  my  serv¬ 
ices,  or  would  like  to  secure  additional 
information,  address  Box  18,  care 
Black  Diamond. 


Howe  Coal  Washer,  400  tons  capacity, 
Washer  Engine,  Mine  Fan  and  Engine,  one- 
half  mile  of  Switch  Track  and  Ties,  20  Coal 
Cars,  32-inch  gauge,  etc. 

WILLIAMS  HDW.  CO. 

STREATOR,  ILL. 


DIAMOND  r  CORE  DRILL  FOR  SALE 

With  500  ft.  rods,  S.  &  D.  T.  core¬ 
barrels  for  2  in.  cores.  10  h.p.  boiler 
mounted.  Full  line  tools  aU  in  good 
condition.  Particulars  of  big  bargain 
'^of  H.  H.  JACKMAN,  Welch,  Okla. 
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Your  advertisement 

IN  THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 

Will  be  read  by  nearly  every  retail  dealer 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  will 
also  be  read  by  the  purchasing  agents  of 
the  large  manufacturing  concerns,  To 
show  you  the  class  of  people  that  read 
The  Black  Diamond,  we  take  the  hrst  six 
names  (in  Chicago)  of  large  coal  consum¬ 
ing  firms  from  our  subscription  list.  We 
find  the 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER  CO. 

CHICAGO  CITY  RAILWAY 
CO. 

INLAND  STEEL  CO. 

AM.  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
CHICAGO  EDISON  CO. 
ARMOUR  &  CO. 

The  purchasing  agents  of  these  concerns 
and  many  others  of  like  nature,  read  The 
Black  Diamond  regularly  and  they  PAY 
$3.00  a  year  for  it.  They  are  not  sent  as 
"Sample”  copies.  If  you  wish  to  place 
the  merits  of  your  coals  before  the  trade 
you  can  find  no  better  or  more  economi¬ 
cal  medium  than  The  Black  Diamond. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  quote  you'ratee. 


The  S.  J.  Patterson  Co. 

DAYTON,  O. 

“Weyanoke"  Pocahontas 
“White  Star”  W.  Va.  Splint 
“Tom  Corwin” 

No.  2  Vein  Jackson  Anthracite 


For  Sale  Cheap. 

3  Lidgerwood 
Standard  Double  Friction 
.  Drum  Mine  Engines, 

50  Horse  Power,  No.  107]/^ 

6  Mine  Cages,  Air  Com¬ 
pressors,  Drills,  etc. 
Condition  guaranteed. 

The  above  machinery  was  pur¬ 
chased  new,  and  used  only  a  short 
time.  Completion  of  contract 
enables  us  to  dispose  of  it  at  a 
most  attractive  figure. 

Pull  information  on  request. 

United  States  Equipment  Co. 

Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


IC.  iSmitti 
Mining  and  Civil  Engineer 
Coal  Mining  a  Specialty 
Room  1317  Wright  Bldg., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Shafts,  Tipples,  Individual  and  Central  Power 
Plants  designed.  Workings  laid  out.  Operations 
studied  for  Economy.  Properties  appraised. 


Goal  Briqiiattiog  Machinery 

CapaclBei  from  10  to  8S  tona  of  >  oiiace 
Briquottm  per  how.  Complete  planti 
erected  and  gnaranteed. 

MA8HEK  ENGINEERING  CO. 
00  West  Street,  Hew  York 


SECOND-HAND  MOTORS 
We  have  the  largest  stock  of  second-he 
electric  motors  and  generators  in  Amer 
and  buy  and  sell,  rent,  exchange  and  rep 
electrical  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  oar  "Monthly  _  .  _  _ 

Bargain  Sheet,”  showing  ^^1 PF 
complete  stock  with  net  ■  1 

prices.  All  machines  ELECTRICi 

gnaranteed  In  good  order  CHiCAao,iLUNOis 

nd 

ica 

air 

c 

ANTLER  COAL  CO. 

“Empire”  and  “Vulcan” 
Fairmont  Gas  and  Steam  Coal 

FAIRMONT  ::  W.  VA. 

! ;  I ;  I  ;  Coal  ® c 

m 

If  you  are  in  the  market 
for  Mine  Equipment,  it 
will  pay  you  to  consult 
The  Black  Diamond. 

CHICAGC 

PERFOF 

ua  west 
POPf  21th  Place 

\  MATERIAL  II 
'  IN  STOCK  Hi 

BATING  IT 

(o,iu.  CO. 

A  weekly  confidential 

reporting  system  of 

delinquent  and  unde- 

sirable  cnistomers. 


COAL 

DETROIT 


CREDIT  EXCHANGE 


Free  Press  Bldg. 


MICHIGAN 


We  can  refer  you  to  al¬ 
most  any  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  shippers  of  the 
country  who  are  now  us¬ 
ing  this  service. 


'MEAD  'MORRISON 

HitNUaCTDRING  COMPANY 


ELECTRIC  HOISTS 

Mead- Morrison  line 
^  of  Electric  Hoists  in¬ 
cludes  types  adapted  for 
every  class  of  service. 


MAIN  OFFICE 

OLD  SOUTH  BLDG . BOSTON,  MASS. 

NEW  YORK . 149  Broaday 

CHICAGO . Monadnock  Block 

BALTIMORE . 821  Equitable  Building 

PITTSBURG . 108  Parkway,  N.  S. 

SAN  FRANCISCO Metropolis  Bank  Bldg. 

NEW  ORLEANS. ...  110  North  Peters  Street 

MONTREAL . 286  St.  James  Street 

2068 


RELAYING  RAILS 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SCRAPo 

OHIO  IRON  &  METAf  COMPANY 

1134  First  National  Bank  Building,  o 
CHICAGO 


titriws  tllN.  C.  E  ),||  t.  tirci,  l  H. 

ALLEN  &  GARCIA  COMPANY 

Consnltlnd  and  Contractind  Endlneers 
Daign  and  ooutniotioD  of  complete  Coal  Mining 
Planta  Examination,  reporta  and  apprakalt  of  mm. 
ing  and  oUar  propertiea.  Plana,  apaeifieatioiM  and 
anpenntendonee  for  ateel  bridgea  and  enguteering 
atraetorea  of  all  kinda  in  ateel,  eonerete  or  timber. 
McCanalck  Bltf.  Telephone  Harriaon  2473  CHICAGO 


Frogs 


RAILS 


Switches 


RELAYING  RAILS: 
40,  66,  60,  70,  76,  80, 
86  and  90  Lb. 


NEW  STEEL  RAILS: 
8,  1 2,  1 6,  20,  26,  30,  36, 
40  and  46  Lb. 

Theae  ralla  are  In  stock  at  our  Pittsburg  yards,  and  can  bo  shipped  immediately:  alio 
second-hand  rails  In  stock  cut  any  length  needed  lor  building  and  contract  wort, 

Richardson  Co., Rail  Dealers 

1108  Betsemer  Bldg.,  Pittibnrg,  Pa. 


READ  OUR  WANT  DEPARTMENT  ON  PAGE  38 


You  May  Pay  Us 
With  Your  Coal 
or  Coko 


“LET’S  EXCHANGE” 


Mining  Equipment 
and  Supplies 


E.  L.  MOHN  COAL  &  IRON  CO. 


LAND  TITLE  BLDG..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Business  Promotion  Through 
Trade  Press  Efficiency 

is  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  most  notable  gathering  of  technical,  class  and  trade  jour¬ 
nal  editors  and  publishers  ever  held  in  America.  N o  live  manufacturer,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  advertising  man,  trade  paper  editor  or  publisher  can  afford  to  overlook  the 

Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Federation  of 
Trade  Press  Associations  in  the  United  States 
at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  Sept.  18, 19, 20, 1913 

Two  sessions  will  be  held  daily.  There  will  be  editorial,  circulation,  advertising 
and  publishing  symposiums  under  competent  leaders.  Many  of  the  leading 
editors,  business  managers,  buyers  and  sellers  of  advertising,  and  authorities 
on  modern  merchandising  methods  will  take  part.  On  Friday  afternoon,  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  there  will  be  a  mass  meeting  with  addresses  by  representative  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men,  on  subjects  of  timely  interest  to  editors,  publishers 
and  advertisers.  Distinguished  guests  and  worth-while  speakers  will  be  at  the 
annual  banquet,  which  will  be  made  a  memorable  social  occasion.  No  matter 
what  may  be  your  connection  with  the  trade  journal  field,  if  you  are  inter^ted 
in  the  idea  of  business  promotion  through  trade  press  efficiency,  if  you  believe 
in  business  papers  for  business  men,  you  will  be  welcome  at  all  sessions. 


Full  inforina,tion  may  fce  obtained  from  the  Committee  on  Arrangements 

WM.  H.  UkeRS,  Chairman,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York 


The  Federation  of  Trade  Press  Associations  in  the  United  States 

President  Secy.-Treas.  Vice-President 

H.  M.  SWETLAND  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSTON  E.  C.  HOLE 

New  York  New  York  Chicago 


Dickson  &  Eddy 

Scranton  Coal  Co.’s 


COAL 


DICKSON  &  EDDY 

17  Battery  Place  -  NEW^  YORK 

Branch  Offices: 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

OSWEGO,  NEW  YORK 
UTICA,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


1  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK 

Arcade  Bldg.,  16th  St.  and 

S.  Penn  Square, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Staples  Coal  Co.,  Agents 

40  Central  St. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Peoples  Gas  Building, 
CHICAGO 

Ooal  Oo. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  THE 

EUREKA  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Berwind’s  New  River  and  Pocahontas  Smokeless  Coal 

An  Unexcelled  Fuel  for  Steamships  and  Locomotives,  Manufactories,  Rolling  Mills,  Glass  Works, 
Brick  and  Lime  Burning,  Coke,  and  for  the  Manufacture  of  Steel,  Iron,  etc. 

SHIPPING  WHARVES 

Philadelphia 
Greenwich  Point 
Newport  News  and  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Baltimore :  Canton  Piers 

New  York;  Eureka  Pier 
Harsimus  (Sixth  Street) 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

THE  MARMET  COAL  CO. 

(Established  1866) 

MARMET  SPLINT,  BLACK  BAND 

and  N4  ON  ARCH  (Genuine  Cedar  GrOVc) 

Central  Avenue  and  Water  Street,  CINCINNATI 


It  pays  to  read  and  advertise  in  our  ant  Column 


BLACK,  SHERIDAN,  WILSON  COMPANY  miners  and  shippers  op 

BIG  VEIN  GEORGES  CREEK  COAL  “MINED  Tn  MARYLAND" 

Tke  Standard  for  Steam  and  Smithing  _ BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co. 


SOLE  VENDORS  OF 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  4  Western  Railroad  Company’s 


Scranton  Anthracite 


D.  E.  RUSSELL,  Vice-President  and  General  Sales  Agent,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


J.  H.  ABBOTT,  Tidewater  Sales  Agent,  90  West  Street,  New  York 

S.  G.  MEMORY,  Line  Sales  Agent,  Broad  &  Market  Sts.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

H.  A.  SMITH,  Ass’t  Line  Sales  Agent, 

D.  L.  &  W.  Station,  Scranton,  Pa. 

D.  N.  ROTHERMEL,  Salesman,  7  Halsey  Street,  Providence,  R.  1. 
OGDENSBURG  COAL  &  TOWING  CO.,  Sales  Agents,  Montreal,  Can. 
JOHN  J.  TOWN,  Sales  Agent,  64  Martin  Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  McEATHRON,  Sales  Agent,  1620  W.  Fayette  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

E.  H.  READ,  Sales  Agent,  923  White  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


W.  B.  PALMER,  Sales  Agent,  Penobscot  Building,T)etroit,  Mich, 

D.  D.  SCHENCK,  Sales  Agent,  408  Superior  Street,  Toledo,  O. 

S.  C.  SCHENCK,  Sales  Agent,  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  L.  HEDSTROM  &  CO.,  Sales  Agents,  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

# 

MILWAUKEE  WESTERN  FUEL  CO.,  Sales  Agents,  • 

14  Grand  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NORTH  WESTERN  FUEL  CO., 
Sales  Agents, 


Pioneer  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Duluth,  Minn. 
Superior,  Wis. 


WHAT  is  your  idea  of  COAL?  Does  your  interest  in  it  stop  when  you  pay  the  bill?  Perhaps,  like 
many  other  buyers,  your  purchase  of  coal  is  governed  wholly  by  the  dollar  mark.  Consumers  in¬ 
cur  a  big  expense  for  boilers,  engines,  skilled  labor  and  equipment,  demanding  the  best.  Why? 

Because  competition  and  increased  cost  of  production  compel  it.  Do  you  do  the  same  in  the  selection  of 
your  COAL? 

COAL  is  a  vital  problem.  You  know  it.  So  do  we.  The  COAL  that  will  produce  the  most  steam 
per  ton  at  the  best  price  is  the  COAL  you  want. 

WEBSTER  COAL 

SEMI-BITUMINOUS 

WEBSTER  COAL  is  the  best  of  the  Miller  Vein  coals  mined  in  Cambria  County,  Pennsylvania, 
being  practically  smokeless,  low  in  Volatile,  Ash  and  Sulphur.  Its  heat -generating  ability  is  unexcelled, 
WEBSTER  COAL  will  not  clinker  when  properly  handled,  and  will  save  you  much  labor,  time  and  money. 

In  acreage,  tons  mined  and  private  car  equipment  we  stand  in  the  front  rank.  Our  shipping  facil¬ 
ities  are  unequalled.  We  have  favorable  freight  rates  to  all  Eastern  and  New  England  points,  and  offer 
many  advantages  to  large  and  small  consumers. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  &  COKE  CORPORATION 


This  interesting  little  book, 
“True  Coal  Economy” 
is  FREE 

Send  for  it  NOW 


Boston.  141  Milk  St. 


Whitehall  Building,  New  York 

Syracuse,  Union  Bldg.  Altoona,  Wilson  Bldg,  Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Bldg. 

European  Agents,  Hull  Blyth  &  Co.,  No.  1  Lloyd's  Ave.,  London,  E.  C. 


Hartford,  ib  Pearl  St. 


True  Coal 
Erconomy  ^ 


PUmSYLVANU  COAL  i  COKE 
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Index  To  Advertisers. 


rh«  c'oat  iVayvjrs’  C'.tiMe, 


A  List  of  Mine  Operators  and  Wholesale  Coal  and  Coke  Shippers  Whose 
Advertisements  Appear  in  This  Journal. 

Page  Page 

SmitlUngr — 


IIiXiZNOXS. 

CartervUle — 

Ender  Coal  &  Coke  Co .  ^ 

Pinch,  Hunter  W.,  &  Co . . .  * 

Lumaghi  Coal  Co .  8 

Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co .  5 

O’Gara  Coal  Co .  i 

Southern  Illinois  Coal  &  Coke  Co . 

FrankUn  County — 

Bickett  Coal  &  Coke  Co .  3 

Buchanan  Coal  Co .  3 

J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Co .  ♦ 

Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co .  5 

Moderwell,  C.  M.,  &  Co .  3 

O’Gara  Coal  Co .  ^ 

Petit  Coal  Co .  3 

Purity  Coal  Co .  36 

Reiss,  C.,  Coal  Co .  13 

Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal  Co .  8 

Rutter,  David,  &  Co .  4 

Southern  Illinois  Coal  &  Coke  Co . 

Sunderland  Brothers  &  Co .  6 

Harrlsbnxtr — 

Big  Creek  Colliery  Co .  10 

Ender  Coal  ^  Coke  Co .  4 

O’Gara  Coal  Go .  4 

Sprlngrfleld — 

Ender  Coal  &  Coke  Co .  4 

O’Gara  Coal  Co .  4 

WUUamaon — 

Lumaghi  Coal  Co .  8 

O’Gara  Coal  Co .  4 

ZHDIAKA. 

Consolidated-Indiana  Coal  Co . 

Deep  Vein  Coal  Co .  5 

Finch,  Hunter  W.,  &  Co... .  4 

Gould  Coal  Washing  &  Mining  Co . 

Miami  Coal  Co . 

Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co .  5 

Monon  Coal  Co .  6 

KENTUCKY. 

Consolidation  Coal  Co .  6 

Kentucky  Block  Cannel  Coal  Co .  10 

Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co . 6 

Northwestern  Fuel  Co . 

UABYZiAND. 

Oeorgrea  Creek — 

Black,  Sheridan,  Wilson  Co .  40 

Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co .  8 

Consolidation  Coal  Co .  6 

New  Central  Coal  Co .  10 

Parrish,  Phillips  &  Co .  18 

OHIO. 

Cambrldgre — 

O’Gara  Coal  Co .  4 

Hocking’ — 

Central  West  Coal  Co .  34 

Consolidation  Coal  Co .  6 

Finch,  Hunter  W.,  &  Co .  4 

Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Co .  34 

Milwaukee-Western  Fuel  Co . 18 

Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co .  6 

New  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co .  39 

O’Gara  Coal  Co .  4 

Rasmussen,  Balmes  &  Burke .  4 

Reiss,  C.,  Coal  Co .  13 

Sunday  Creek  Co .  40 

FENNSYZ.TANIA. 

Cambria — 

Dexter  &  Carpenter .  36 

Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr .  34 

Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Cor .  41 

The  Skeele  Coal  Co .  36 

Watkins  Coal  Co .  34 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer .  11 

Clarion — 

Wittenberg  Coal  Co .  12 

Clearfield — 

Hatfield  &  Hilles  .  5 

Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr .  34 

Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Cor .  41 

Indiana — 

Hatfield  &  Hilles  .  6 

Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr .  84 

Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Cor .  41 

Jefferaon — 

Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr .  34 

Somerae't — 

Consolidation  Coal  Co .  6 

United  Coal  Co .  12 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer .  11 

'Westmoreland — 

Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co .  11 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co .  13 

United  Coal  Co .  12 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co .  12 

Youghiogheny — 

Clyde  Coal  Co .  12 

Consolidation  Coal  Co .  6 

Milwaukee-Western  Fuel  Co .  12 

Nicoll,  B.,  &  Co .  7 

Northwestern  Fuel  Co . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co .  13 

United  Coal  Co .  12 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co .  12 


Blake,  C.  G.,  Co .  11 

Bowman,  C.  C .  36 

Columbus  Iron  &  Steel  Co .  10 

Hatfield  &  Hilles  .  5 

Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co .  11 

Mohn,  E.  L.,  Coal  &  Iron  Co .  39 

Nicoll,  B.,  &  Co .  7 

Rasmussen,  Balmes  &  Burke .  4 


WEST  VIBOINIA. 
Focabontas — 


Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co .  11 

Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co .  8 

Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Co .  7 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc .  8 

Chapman  Fuel  Co .  37 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co. ...  37 

Consolidation  Coal  Co .  6 

Crozer-Pocahontas  Coal  Co .  4 

Ender  Coal  &  Coke  Co .  4 

Flat  Top  Fuel  Co . 

Houston  Coal  Co . 

Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co .  5 

Mohn,  E.  L.,  Coal  &  Iron  Co .  39 

O’Gara  Coal  Co .  4 

Rasmussen,  Balmes  &  Burke  .  4 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co .  7 

Sunday  Creek  Co .  40 

United  Coal  Co .  12 

Warren,  Geo.  E.,  Co .  10 

White  Oak  Coal  Co .  11 

Wyatt  Coal  Co .  8 

Netv  Biver — 

Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co .  11 

Blake,  C.  G.,  Co .  11 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc .  8 

New  River  Coal  Co .  4 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co .  7 

Warren,  Geo.  E.,  Co .  10 

White  Oak  Coal  Co .  11 

Wyatt  Coal  Co .  8 

Splint — 

Blake,  C.  G.,  Co .  11 

Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Co .  7 

Carbon  Fuel  Co .  8 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc .  8 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co....  37 

Claybrook  Coal  Mining  Co .  13 

Consolidation  Coal  Co .  6 

Crozer-Pocahontas  Co .  4 

Ender  Coal  &  Coke  Co .  4 

Finch,  Hunter  W.,  &  Co .  4 

Hostler  Coal  &  Coke  Co .  12 

Hutchinson  Coal  Co .  13 

Island  Creek  Coal  Sales  Co .  6 

Marmet  Coal  Co .  37 

Milwaukee-Western  Fuel  Co .  12 

Mitchell  &  Dillon .  5 

O’Gara  Coal  Co .  4 

Paint  Creek  Collieries  Co .  11 

Rasmussen,  Balmes  &  Burke .  4 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co .  7 

Sunday  Creek  Co .  40 

White  Oak  Coal  Co .  11 

Winifrede  Coal  Co .  13 

Wyatt  Coal  Co .  8 

ANTHBACITE. 

Bowman,  C.  C .  36 

Chapman  Fuel  Co .  37 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal 

Co .  41 

Dickson  &  Eddy .  40 

Finch,  Hunter  W.,  &  Co .  4 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co .  14 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes  Barre  Coal  Co .  10 

Milwaukee-Western  Fuel  Co . 12 

Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co .  6 

Mohn,  E.  L.,  Coal  &  Iron  Co .  39 

Northwestern  Fuel  Co . 

Parrish,  Phillips  &  Co .  12 

Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr .  34 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co..  9 

Potts,  F.  A.,  &  Co .  14 

Reiss,  .C.,  Coal  Co .  13 

Schenck,  S.  C.,  Agent .  36 

The  Skeele  Coal  Co .  36 

Susquehanna  Coal  Co .  7 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer  .  11 

Williams  &  Peter  .  14 

CANNEI.. 

Kentucky  Block  Cannel  Co .  10 

Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co .  5 

Northwestern  Fuel  Co . 

Wyatt  Coal  Co .  8 

COKE. 

Bowman,  C.  C .  36 

Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co .  S 

Flat  Top  Fuel  Co . 

Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co .  11 

Mohn,  E.  L.,  Coal  &  Iron  Co .  39 

New  River  Coal  Co .  4 

Nicoll.  B.,  &  Co .  7 

Rasmussen,  Balmes  &  Burke .  4 

United  Coal  Co .  12 

White  Oak  Coal  Co .  11 

Wyatt  Coal  Co .  8 


Cla-ssiriQt’l  T)lr<er;i;ory  of  of 


Page 

Air  Compressors. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  New  York .  49 

Air  Eevices. 

Life  Saving  Devices  Co.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Chicago  . 


Cablevrays  and  Tram-ways. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo .  46 

Brown  Hoisting  Mchy.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  50 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  48 

Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago . 


Air  Holsts. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  New  York .  49 

Automobiles — Fassenger. 

Jackson  Auto  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich . 


Cages  (Mine). 

C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  47 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  41 


Mohn,  E.  L.,  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  .  39 


Anto  Tracks. 

Dayton  Auto  Truck  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.. 

Electric  Vehicle  Assn.,  New  York . 

International  Motor  Co.,  New  York . 

Velie  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Moline,  Ill....  51 

Bagging  System. 

F.  S.  Converse,  Binghamton,  N.  Y . 

Kon-Wald  Eng.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 


Specialty  Eng.  Co.,  Philadelphia .  46 

Ball  Bearings. 

Mohn,  E.  L.,  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  .  39 

Bearings. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio . 43 

Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co.,  New  York..  39 

Belting. 

Imperial  Belting  Co.,  Chicago .  48 

Belt  Conveyors. 

C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  47 
Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  Chicago,  HI . 45 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio . 43 

Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co.,  New  York. .  39 

Belt  Holsts. 

Meade-Morrison  Mfg.  Co.,  Cambridge, 

Mass .  39 

Boilers. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  New  York .  49 

Mohn,  E.  L.,  Coal  &  Iron  Ce.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  .  39 

Box  Car  Eoaders. 

Christy  Box  Car  Loader  Co.,  Des  Moines, 

Iowa  . 45 

Eagle  Iron  Works,  Des  Moines,  Iowa...  49 
Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago . 

Ottumwa  Box  Car  Leader  Co.,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa  .  48 

Breaker  Construction. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  48 

Mohn,  E.  L.,  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  . .  39 

Wilmot  Eng.  Co.,  Hazleton,  Pa . 

Breaker  Machinery. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  48 


Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  Chicago . 

C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  47 

Briquetting  Machinery. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  43 

Mashek  Eng.  Co.,  141  Broadway,  N.  Y. .  39 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  Chicago . 


Bucket  Elevators. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  43 

C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  41 
Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  Chicago,  Ill .  46 

Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co.,  New  York...  89 


Buckets  (Clam  Shell). 

Haiss,  George,  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. ...  44 


The  Hayward  Co.,  New  York .  47 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio . 48 

McMyler  Interstate  Co.,  Bedford,  Ohio..  44 

Buckets  (Drag  Dine). 

The  Hayward  Co.,  60  Church  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y .  47 

Buckets  (Orange  Feel). 

The  Hayward  Co.,  New  York .  47 


McMyler  Interstate  Co.,  Bedford,  Ohio.  .  44 

Buckets  fOrab). 

C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  47 
Brown  Hoisting  Mchy.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  50 


The  Hayward  Co.,  New  York .  47 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  48 

Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago . 


McMyler  Interstate  Co.,  Bedford,  Ohio.  44 

Buckets  (Dog  Grapples). 

The  Hayward  Co.,  60  Church  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y .  47 

Buckets  (Bock  Grapples). 

The  Hayward  Co.,  60  Church  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y .  47 


Car  Dumps. 


Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  48 

Brown  Hoisting  Mchy.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  50 
Phillips  Mine  &  Mill  Supply  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa . 4( 

Car  Hauls. 

C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  47 
Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass,;  Chicago,  HI .  46 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Cmumbus,  Ohio . 48 

Link-Belt  Co.,  (Chicago . 


Cars  (Mins  and  Dump). 


Eagle  Iron  Works,  Des  Moines,  Iowa..  49 
Hockensmith  Wheel  &  Mine  Car  Co., 

Penn  Station,  Pa .  48 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio . .’.  48 

Mohn,  E.  L.,  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  .  39 

Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago . . . 

Ottumwa  Box  (^r  Loader  (htumwa, 

Iowa  .  48 

Phillips  Mine  ft  Mill  Supply  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa .  46 

Cbntes. 

C.  O.  Bartlett  ft  Snow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  47 
Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  Bot- 

t9n.  Mass.;  Chicago,  HI . 46 

Haiss,  George,  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. _ 44 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio . 41 

Kon-Wald  Eng.  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y . 

Phillips  Mine  ft  Mill  Supply  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  .  40 

Coal  and  Ore  Bridges. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  48 

C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  47 
Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co.,  New  York...  39 
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Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  48 
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ton,  Mass.;  Chicago,  HI . 46 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  48 

Kon-Wald  Eng.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

The  Hayward  Co.,  60  Church  St,  New 

York,  N.  Y .  47 

Meade-Morrison  Mfg.  Co.,  Cambridge, 
Mass .  39 


Coal  Handling  Tools. 

F.  S.  Converse,  Binghamton,  N.  Y . 

Kon-Wald  Eng.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Coal  Band  Reports. 

Mining  Eng.  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa . 89 

Coal  Miners’  Tools. 

Oster  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland . 


Coal  Mining  Maohlnerg. 

Goodman  Mfg.  Co.,  48th  PI.  and  Hal- 

sted  St.,  Chicago . . 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  New  York .  49 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio . 48 

Monn,  E.  L.,  Coal  ft  Iron  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  .  39’ 

Morgan-Gardner  Electric  Co.,  Chicago.  . 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  Chicago . 

Coal  Mining  Flants. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio . 48 

Allen  &  Garcia  Co.,  Chicago . 89 

Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  Chicago . 

Whitcomb,  Geo.  D.,  Co.,  Rochelle,  Ill....  49 


Coal  Fookets. 

Allen  &  Garcia  Co.,  Chicago .  39 

C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  47 
Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudson,  N.  Y.;  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  Chicago,  Ill .  46 

Haiss,  George,  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York....  44 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  48 

Kon-Wald  Eng.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago..... . 

Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  Chicago . 

^Continued  on  page  44.) 
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For  Speed  in  Unloading  Coal 
From  Barges  or  Lighters 

with  a  minimum  of  power,  labor  and  dirt, 
there  is  no  device  comparable  to  the 


DE  MAYO 
UNLOADER 


These  machines  are  of 
a  very  rugged  and  at 
the  same  time  simple 
construction,  resulting 
in  an  extraordinary  re¬ 
duction  in  maintenance 
charges.  They  are  en¬ 
tirely  self  -  contained, 
the  motor  being  set  in¬ 
side  the  housing  and 
the  whole  apparatus  be¬ 
ing  carried  by  a  cable 
hung  from  a  swinging 
boom. 


This  device  is  shown  in  Bulletin  No.  51, 
which  we  will  gladly  mail  upon  request. 

ROBINS  CONVEYING  BELT  COMPANY 

General  Office,  13  Park  Row,  New  York 
2010-R  Chicago,  Old  Colony  Building 


HIGHEST  ENDORSEMENTS 


Meriting  Fullest  Investigation 


Medium  Rota¬ 
tive  Speed. 

Highest 

Efficiency. 

Force  Feed  Lu¬ 
brication. 

Ring  Oiling 
Bearings. 


The  IVLiller  Central  Disc  Fan 


Eagle  Iron  Works,  Sole  Manufacturers 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Modern  Mine  Haulage  Methods  are  Essential 
to  Present  Day  Success  in  the  Coal 
Mining  Industry 

Jeffrey  STAHHARD 
Electric  Locomotives 


Jeffrey  4-Ton  Structural  Steel 
Outside  Wheel  Locomotive 
operating  on  a  36"  gauge 
trac\. 


are  adapted  to  every  possible  mine  service 


For  Surface  or  Underground  Haulage 
For  Gathering  with  Electric  Cable  Reel 
or  Crab,  or  made  with  Combined  Cable 
Reel  and  Crab  Device. 


The  type  of  Locomotive  illustrated  is  of  such  design 
that  it  can  be  easily  converted  from  a  36"  gauge  Out¬ 
side  Wheel  to  a  24"  gauge  Inside  Wheel  Locomotive. 
The  only  new  parts  necessary  to  do  this  is  a  new  set 
of  wheels  and  axles. 


Our  forthcoming  Mine  Catalog  No.  117  illustrates 
our  complete  line  of  Standard  Locomotives,  and  will 
be  sent  only  on  request.  Write  for  your  copy  now. 


JEFFREY  MFC.  COMPANY  ^ 

Columbus,  Ohio 

New  York  Philadelphia  Cleveland  Chicago  Denver 

Boston  Pittsburg  Charleston,  W.Va.  Birmingham  Montreal 


Jeffrey  4-Ton  Structural  Steel 
Inside  Wheel  Locomotive 
operating  on  a  24"  gauge 
track,. 


Mention  The  Black  Diamond  when  writing  advertisers. 
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THE  BEACK  DIAMOND 


[June  28 


This  Crane  shown  in  illustration  below  is  one  of  our 
15-ton  capacity,  double  truck  machines  and  is  owned 
and  used  by  the  Alwart  Bros.  Company,  Coal 
Dealers  of  Chicago.  The  use  of  this  Crane  has 
resulted  in  greater  efficiency  and  a  material 
reduction  in  their  operating  expenses. 

Bullelins  on  Request 


The  McMyler  Interstate  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

- 1 

HOW  MANY  EMPLOYES 

HAVE  YOU? 

Does  each  one  get  his  own  Black  Diamond  every 
week,  or  do  you  subscribe  for  one  copy  and  pass 
it  around? 

Ask  any  one  of  your  employes  how  much  good  he 
can  get  out  of  every  copy  of  The  Black  Diamond. 
Find  out  how  much  it  will  help  him  in  his  work,  then 
order  as  many  as  you  need  and  charge  it  up  to 
expense  account.  This  investment  will  yield 
good  returns. 


RUNS  BY  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

THE  BEST  GATHERING  LOCOMOTIVE 

EVER  INVENTED 

Designed  and  built 
by  a  thoroughly 
practical  man,  who 
knew  just  what 
is  needed  in 
gathering  work. 

It  requires  but  one  man  to  operate  from  either  end, 
who  also  makes  his  own  couplings.  Operates  as  well 
on  wood  track  as  on  steel  rails.  No  trolley.  No  bonding 
rails.  Fibre 
lined  brake.  No 
brake  shoes  to 
wear  out.  No 
danger.  Low 
voltage.  Oper¬ 
ates  in  space  30 
inches  high. 

Two  and  one- 
half  tons  and 
upward. 

We  can  show  where 
these  Locomotives 
have  been  working  successfully  for  the  past  two  years. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  FULL  INFORMATION 

C.  K.  DAVIS  MFG.  COMPANY 

500  BELLEVUE  AVE. 

MACHINERY  MFRS.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Index  to  Advertisers. 
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Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  43 

Meade-Morrison  Mfg.  Co.,  Cambridge, 
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Standard  Scale  &  Sup.  Co.,  Chicago.... 

Conveying  Machinery. 


Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Columbus,  Ohio .  43 

C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  47 
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Meade-Morrison  Mfg.  Co.,  Cambridge, 
Mass .  39 
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and  New  York . 
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Link-Belt  Co.,  Chicago . 
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Cutting  Devices — Tools. 
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Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  48 
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Meade-Morrison  Mfg.  Co.,  Cambridge, 
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COAL 

ELEVATORS  and  CONVEYORS 


Money  Saving, 
Money  Earning 

POWER 

of  your  pocket  is 

RIGHT  HERE 


Get  our  Recommendations  which  will  cover  all  local  Conditions  and  your  Individual  Requirements 


HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WAGON  LOADER 

Hand  Portable 

Screens  and  Loads  Coal  into 
wagons  from  ground  storage. 

Screens  and  Bags  Coal  from 
ground  storage  at  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  cost  over  hand  methods. 


Ask  for  Prices  end  Illustrated  Booklet 


SPECIALTY  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Emerald  and  Cornwall  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
Manufacturers  of  Coal  Handling  Machinery 


Improved  Christy  Loader  With  New  Time  Saver  Chute 

Above  cut  shows  a  Model  2-C  Special  Christy  Box  Car  Loader 
as  constructed  to  enter  doorway  of  same  side  of  car  through  which 
coal  is  received. 

With  our  new  “Time  Saver  Chute,”  the  chute  connections  are 
made  and  detached  by  simple  movement  of  Loader  into  and  out  of 
cars.  No  hand  adjustment  of  chutes  necessary. 

Better  T^esults  T^roduced  Christy  Model  2-C  Special 
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Power  saving  of  twent7-five  per  cent. 
Loads  all  cars  to  capacity  without 
help  from  shovelers. 

Does  not  damage  cars. 

Cost  of  maintenance  reduced  to 
minimum. 


Unlimited  loading  capacity. 

Not  necessary  to  put  coal  in  doorway 
of  cars. 

Does  not  break  coal. 

No  driving  gears  or  friction  clutches 
to  wear  out. 


CHRISTY  BOX.  CAR  LOADER  CO. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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Sheaves  Break  Three  Times 
Yellow  Strand  Holds 


A  sheave  broke  at  one  coal  mine,  dropping  a 
loaded  cage  weighing  8600  pounds.  The 

inch  Yellow  Strand  hoisting 
rope  cut  six  inches  into  a  14x16  tim¬ 


ber  of  the  head  frame.  The 
rope  was  not 
damaged. 


This 
happened 
three  times  with 
the  same  rope.  The  last 
time  the  Yellow  Strand  cut  clear 
through  the  14x16  timber  without 
breaking.  (Name  of  mine  on  request.) 

Are  you  very  sure  your  present  hoisting  rope  would  stand  three 
such  strains?  Hadn’tyou  better  play  safe  and  put  on  Yellow  Strand 
next  time?  Get  it  from  any  of  our  agents,  or  direct.  Ask  for  catalog  No.  41. 


Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Factories:  St.  Louis,  Seattle  Agents  Everywhere  Branches;  New  York,  Seattle 


STANDARD  STEEL  SCREEN  BARS 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  these  bars  in  the  country 
and  can  always  make  immediate  shipments. 

We  Desien  and  Build 

Screening  Plants,  Larry  Wagons,  Mine  Cars,  and  Mine 
Car  Equipment,  and  the  Phillips  Automatic  Cross  Over 
and  Push  Back  Car  Dumps. 

PHILLIPS  MINE  AND  MILL  SUPPLY  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Litchfield  Foundry  and  IVIachine  Company 


Litchfield,  Illinois 

Manufacturers  of  ...  . 


Established 

1857 

Incorporated 


THELITCHFIELD 


Litchfield  Foundry  & 
Machine  Company’s  Geared 
Tandem  Drum  Tail 
Rope  Engine 


Hoisting,  Tail  Rope,  End¬ 
less  Rope  Haulage  and 
Stationary  Engines,  Mine 
Ventilating  Fans,  Fan 
Engines,  Walker’s  Patent 
Differential 
Haulage  Drums, 
Morgan’s  Patent 
Cable  Grips, 
Self-  Dumping 
and  Ordinary 
Cages,  Mining 
equipments  and 
supplies. 
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Hayward  Clam  Shell  Buckets  for  Handling  Coal 


^HOWING  the  appli¬ 
ed  ion  of  a  Hayward 
Clam  Shell  Bucket  to  an 
electrically  operated  Loco- 
moti ve  Crane.  This 
machine  does  the  double 
duty  of  unloading  coal  and 
handling  cinders. 

One  of  many  econom¬ 
ical  installations  of 
Hayward  Buckets. 

Catalogues  on  request. 


THE  HAYWARD  COMPANY 

ORANGE  PEEL  CLAM  SHELL 

50  Church  Street 


: - Specialists  in  - 

Coal  Handling  and  Digging  Machinery 

DRAG  LINE  BUCKETS 

New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Our  Business  Is  tu  Reduce  Your  Handliug  Cost 

By  giving  you  the  benefit  of  our  long  and  varied  experience  in  the  designing,  building  and  perfecting  of 
machinery  for  the  economical  handling  of  coal. 

This  illustration  shows  our  GREENE  SELF  DUMPING  CAR  HAUL  installed  for  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company  at  their  Burnside  mine.  This  installation  handles  the  output  or  three 
mines— 860  four-ton  cars  every  working  day  of  814  hours— and  requires  the  services  of  omy  two  men. 

Its  operation  is  entirely  automatic  and  continuous.  There  are  no  intricate  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

If  you  have  a  hauling  problem,  our  Engineering  Department  is  at  your  service.  We  will  make  a  layout  of 
your  plant  and  furnish  you  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  building  it,  with  no  expense  to  you  whatever. 

For  descrlptloii  of  the  above  HAUL,  aee  “Black  Diamond”  of  Pebrnarv  10, 1912,  or  write  for  bolletiaa 
givios  full  deacrlptiona  of  thla  and  other  InitaUationa. 

THE  C.  0.  BARTLETT  &  SNOW  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  and  60  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


I  COJVIKI^IC 

The  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Mutual  Employes  Liability  Insurance  Company 

OHXO^OO 

The  significance  of  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  is  seen  in  a  voluntary  reduction  of  rates  when  the  cost  warrants. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Policy  Holders  of  this  Company  action  was  taken,  reducing  rates  in  Illinois  to  the  basis  warranted  by  experi¬ 
ence  since  May  1st,  1912.  Rates  vary  throughout  the  State,  according  to  the  degree  of  hazard,  but  the  reduction  is  approximately  relative 
Generally  speaking,  the  reduction  amounts  to  more  than  $1.25  per  $100.00  of  payroll. 

increased  its  financial  strength  during  the  last  year;  and  we  offer  you  insurance  that  insures, 
at  a  nxed  rate,  with  lirnited  liability  not  unlimited.  Our  cash  deposit  payment  is  more  reasonable  than  that  of  any  other  Com¬ 
pany  or  system  and  yet  is  adequate  and  safe.  We  solicit  your  application,  with  the  assurance  that  your  liability  matters  shall  receive  the 
saine  careful  attention  from  practical  experienced  coal  operators  and  mining  men,  that  has  enabled  the  Policy  Holders  of  the  Company  to 
make  such  great  savings  in  the  cost  of  their  Employers’  Liability  claims  and  damages, 

EDWARD  T.  BENT,  Secretary  R.  R.  HAMMOND,  Vice-Pres.  and  Treas.  GLENN  W.  TRAER,  President 

MASTIN  6S,  SHERLOCK,  General  Attorneys 
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“REXALL” 

DOUBLE-STITCHED 

BELTING 


SPECIAL  GOAL  CONVEYOR  BELT 

SHOWS  MINIMUM  TONNAGE  COST 


IMPERIAL  BELTING  COMPANY 


Factory  and  General  Offices 

Lincoln  and  Kinzie  Streets,  CHICAGO 


Oil  and  Power  Saving  Mine  Car  Wheels 


The  “Eureka”  Wheel 


Q  The  “EUREKA”  is  an  improved  self -oiling  wheel  with  a 
dust  and  water-proof  valve.  Large  oil  chamber.  Exposed 
linch-pin.  No  Bolt  Caps  or  Gaskets.  Rims  two  to  three 
weeks  with  one  oUing. 

^  Over  600,000  now  in  use  and  we  are  making  500  per  day. 

q  The  HOCKENSMITH-HYATT  wheel  is  equipped  with 
Hyatt  flexible  Chrome  Steel  Rollers.  Exposed  linch-pin.  Saves 
50%  in  power.  Runs  three  to  six  months  with  one  oiling. 

All  made  Deep  Chilled,  of  a  special  charcoal  iron  mixture 
and  thoroughly  ANNEALED  after  casting. 

^  Either  type  of  wheel  on  our  ANGLE  BAR  TRUCK  (strong 
where  others  are  weak)  will  effect  economies  in  OIL,  POWER 
and  REPAIRS. 


on.  nnAiNiNG  rangco 


WASHER 


H0l£  BOU 


OUST  PROOF 
LEATHER  WASHER 


COMPRESSION  SPRINf 
VCOUER  PIN 


WASHERS 


CHlUiO  TREAD  AND  FLANGE 


The  Hockensmith-Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Wheel 


WRITE  US  KOR  OUR  ORKER  OK  SAMPLE  SETS 


HOCKENSMITH  WHEEL  AND  MINE  CAR  CO. 


(Pittsburgh  District) 


::  PENN  STATION,  PENNA. 


ott  u m w Ql  Steel  Tipples 


Steel  Tipple  for  Rock  Island  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Hartshorn,  Okla. 


are 

Latest  in  Design — Best  in  Quality 


Build  Your  Equipment 

Fireproof-Rigid-Permanent 


We  Please  Our  Customers 
We  want  you  for  a  Customer 


May  we  design  you  a  complete 
plant  and  make  you  an  estimate? 


Do  not  delay*  but  write  us  at  once.  We'll  do  the  rest 


c 
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Motor  Trucks 

Ideal  for  Coal  Dealers 


Among  our  best  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  are  coal  dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 


Velie  Trucks  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  needs.  The  illustrations  herewith 
show  the  convenience  in  handling  heavy 
loads  with  our  type  of  Trucks. 

Velie  Trucks  have  greatest  efficiency, 
ease  of  operation,  ideal  load  distribution. 


Let  us  send  you  interesting  and  con¬ 
vincing  booklet  and  figure  on  a  trans¬ 
portation  equipment  that  will  mean  real  f 
saving  to  you. 


Velie  Motor  Vehicle  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 


The  Accuracy  of  The 


Core  Drill 


Since  any  core  drill  is  useful  only  as  a  source  of  information,  the 
first  test  of  its  worth  is  the  accuracy  of  the  infonnation  it 
furnishes. 

The  “Calyx”  Drill  meets  the  most  rigorous  demands  on  this 
question  of  accuracy. 

It  penetrates  any  material,  from  softest  clay  to  hardest  rock, 
with  a  clean  hole  from  which  sharp,  perfect,  sound  cores  are 
drawn,  showing  not  only  the  character  Imt  also  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  materials  and  the  order  and  angle  in  which  they 

lay. 

There  are  some  materials  from  which  small  cores  cannot  be 
taken  because  they  will  not  hold  together.  Here  the  large 
cores  of  the  “Calyx”  drill  are  a  great  advantage. 

Yet  the  cores  need  be  no  larger  than  arc  absolutely  necessary,  for 

holes  of  different  diameter  can  be  borecj  with  the  same 
“Calyxy  drill  without  special  features. 

With  a  “Calyx”  Drill  you  can  so  test  your  mining  ])roperty  that 
you  will  know  in  advance  every  step  of  development  and 
operation,  planning  ahead  on  most  efficient  lines. 

With  a  “Calyx”  Drill  you  can  test  that  contract  jol)  you  have — 
or  are  figuring  on — -and  know  in  advance  what  you  will  en¬ 
counter  in  excavation,  and  how  best  to  handle  it. 


Write  for  Bulletin  (ji6j. 


Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

New  York  London 

OFFICES  THE  WORLD  OVER 

Rock  Drills  Coal  Cutters 

C.D.— 3 
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For  Stripping  Coal  Deposits 


Type  “C”  Travelling  Universal 
Excavator 

is  the  machine  the  coal 
man  has  long  desired.  It 
does  its  work  economic¬ 
ally  and  is  reasonable  in 
first  cost. 


Type  “C”  Travelling  Universal 
Excavator 

provides  a  stripping  machine 
within  reach  of  the  small 
operator’s  purse  and  yet 
large  enough  to  interest  the 
big  operator. 


At  Work 


Cross  Section  of  Coal  Deposit  Showing  Arrangement  of  Excavator 

UNIVERSAL  EXCAVATORS 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  BUCKBEE  &  COMPANY,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


It  Pays  to  Read  and  Advertise  in  our  Want  Column 


And  when  you  use  a  Brownhoist  Locomotive  Crane  and 
Bucket  you  are  not  continually  troubled  with  break-downs 
— as  this  crane  and  bucket  are  built  for  hard  and  continuous 
service.  Records  prove  this. 


Brownhoist  Locomotive  Crane 


with  a 

Brownhoist  Coal  Grab  Bucket 


Write  for 


Catalog  K  on  Brownhoist  Locomotive  Cranes 
Catalog  E  on  Brownhoist  Grab  Buckets 


handles  the  coal,  70  to  100  tons  per  hour,  from  and  to  cars, 
boats,  bins,  trucks  and  stock  pile.  This  is  done  with  one  man 
operating  the  crane.  And  the  crane  also  does  the  switching  of 
the  cars. 

The  coal  is  dumped  into  the  wagons  or  trucks  without  spill¬ 
ing  any  over  the  sides  as  shown  here,  as  the  Brownhoist 
Bucket  can  be  opened  to  any  width,  allowing  only  so  much 
coal  to  run  out. 


THE  BROWN  HOISTING  MACHINERY  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago  San  Francisco  The  Colby  Engineering  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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TESTING  GALLERY  FOR  COAL  MINE  EXPLOSIVES,  REPAUNO,  N.J. 


(ME) 

Permissible  Explosives 


The  variety  of  brands,  each  having  special  properties, 
permits  the  choice  of  one  or  more  Monobels  or  Car- 
bonites  best  adapted  to  local  mining  conditions. 


JVIONOBEL  NO.  4 


Slow  in  action  and 
less  shattering  of  coal, 
freezes  in  coldest  weather. 


causes 

Rarely 


For  Gaseous  or  Dusty  Coal  Mines 

Before  any  brand  of  Monobel  or 
Carbonite  is  sold,  it  is  subjedled 
to  more  exhau^ive  te^s  in  our 
own  Teeing  Gallery  than  are  required 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  As  a  result 
of  this  proceeding,  Monobel  and  Car¬ 
bonite  Permissible  Explosives  are  win¬ 
ning  the  confidence  of  miners,  and 
minimizing  the  dangers  of  mining. 


For  further  particulars  relating  to  Monobel  or 
Carbonite  send  for  Permissible  Explosives  Book¬ 
let  No.  110. 


Slowest  acting  of  the  Mono¬ 
bels  and  desirable  for  blasting 
very  soft  coal.  It  is  a  “low  freezing"  explosive. 


JVfONOBEL  Na  5 

A  V  A  very  soft  coal.  It  is  a  “low  fre 

JVfONOBEL  NO.  6 

other  Monobels.  A  "low  free 

pARBONITE  NO.  5 

able.  It  is  a  "low  freezing 

f  ARBONITE  NO.  6 

“low  freezing”  Permissible  Exn 


Quick  in  action  and  shat¬ 
ters  coal  more  than 
other  Monobels.  A  “low  freezing”  grade. 


For  wet  work  and  where 
slow  action  is  desir- 
g”  grade. 


This  is  for  blasting  very 
soft  coal  and  is  also 
a  “low  freezing”  Permissible  Explosive. 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Estaolished  1802  PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 


Cop3Tight  1912,  byj.  W.  Stonehouae,  Denver.  Colo. 


A  miner  can’t  go  wrong  when  he  sees  this 

Universal  Danger  Signal 

The  word  Danger  appears  in  white  on  a 
Cardinal  red  oval  surrounded  by  black 
back  ground. 

We  ffirnish  sketches  and  prices  for  any 
kind  or  size  Enameled  Steel  Signals  or 
Signs  for  mines;  in  any  state,  foreign 
or  special  code,  any  copy  you  want. 

The  enamel  is  fused  under  temperature 
of  1600  degrees,  on  charcoal  rolled  steel. 

These  Signs  Last  Forever 

Stonehouse  Enameled  Steel 
Mine  Signal  Company 

907A — 18th  Street  Denver,  Colo. 


A  Strictly  One-Man  Tool 


With  this  machine  all  sizes  of  pipe 
from  to  4"  are  easily  and  economi¬ 
cally  handled  by  a  single  operator.  Two 
widely  different  speeds  on  one  crank  en¬ 
able  him  to  handle  easily  both  small  and 
large  pipe.  The  regular  equipment  for 
this  tool  includes  both  self-centering 
pipe-vise  and  cut-off. 


OSIER  TWO-SPEED 


PIPE-THREADING  MACHINE  No.  204 


has  the  convenient  Lever-opening  Die-Head,  which  allows  the  pipe 
to  be  lifted  off  without  running  back  over  newly  cut  threads. 
Change  of  speed  is  accomplished  while  cutting  the  thread,  with¬ 
out  removing  either  pipe  or  crank  and  without  using  a  wrench  or 
other  tool.  These  features  make  it  unusually  efficient  for  mine- 
work,  while  its  careful  construction  and  absence  of  small  and  com¬ 
plicated  parts  make  it  durable  and  economical  through  hard  service. 


Our  catalog  describing  this  machine  and  covering  the  complete  Oster 
Line  of  hand,  belt  and  motor-driven 
tools  will  be  gladly  mailed  you  free 
on  request.  It  describes  a  complete 
line  of  hand,  belt  and  motor-driven 
pipe-threading  tools,  perfected  by 
twenty  years  of  experience  in  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  pipe¬ 
threading  machinery.  Use  the 
coupon  attached  forconvenience. 


The  Oster  Mfg.  Co, 

2071  East  61st  St. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S*  A. 


THE  OSTER  MFG.  CO. 

2071  East  6l8t  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Kindly  forward  me  your  free  Catalog  26A. 


Name„ 


(2071) 
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Short  Wall  Mining  Machine 

A  effect  Machine  Type  “SA” 


Two  Side  Views  of  Machine  and  Diagrams  of  Method  of  Operation 
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MORGAN-GARDNER  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Telephone  Randolph  3994  Main  Office:  68  East  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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